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EL  DORADO. 


ELECTRICAL  DISCOVERY. 


EL  DORADO,  The  quest  of.— "When  the 
Spaniards  had  coiiquertd  and  jiillaged  the  civil- 
ized empires  ou  the  table  hinds  of  Jlexico,  Bo- 
gota, and  Peru,  they  began  to  look  round  for 
new  scenes  of  conquest,  new  sources  of  wealth ; 
the  wildest  rumours  were  received  as  facts,  and 
the  forests  and  savannas,  extending  for  thou- 
sands of  square  miles  to  the  eastward  of  the  Cor- 
dilleras of  the  Andes,  were  covered,  in  imagina- 
tion, with  populous  kingdoms,  and  cities  filled 
with  gold.  The  story  of  El  Dorado,  of  a  priest 
or  king  smeared  with  oil  and  then  coated  with 
gold  dust,  probably  originated  in  a  custom  which 
prevailed  among  the  civilized  Indians  of  the  pla- 
teau of  Bogota ;  but  El  Dorado  was  placed,  by 
the  credulous  adventurers,  in  a  golden  city  amidst 
the  impenetrable  forests  of  the  centre  of  South 
America,  and,  as  search  after  search  failed,  his 
position  was  moved  further  and  further  to  the 
ea.st  ward,  in  the  direction  of  Guiana.  El  Dorado, 
the  phantom  god  of  gold  and  silver,  appeared  in 
many  forms.  .  .  .  The  settlers  at  Quito  and  in 
Northern  Peru  talked  of  the  golden  empire  of 
the  Omaguas,  while  those  in  C'uzco  and  Char- 
cas  dreamt  of  the  wealthy  cities  of  Paytiti  and 
Enim,  on  the  banks  of  a  lake  far  away  to  the 
eastward  of  the  Andes.  These  romantic  fables, 
so  lirmly  believed  in  those  old  days  led  to  the 
exploration  of  vast  tracts  of  country,  by  the 
fearless  adventurers  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
portions  of  which  have  never  been  traversed 
since,  even  to  this  day.  The  most  famous 
searches  after  El  Dorado  were  undertaken  from 
the  coast  of  Venezuela,  and  the  most  daring 
leaders  of  these  wild  adventures  were  German 
knights." — C.  R.  JIarkham,  Introd.  to  Simon's 
Account  of  the  ExjifiUtion  of  I'rsua  and  Aguirre 
{Hiihluyt  Soc.  1861). — "There  were,  along  the 
whole  coast  of  the  Spanish  Main,  rumours  of  an 
inland  country  which  abounded  with  gold. 
These  rumours  undoubtedly  related  to  the  king- 
doms of  Bogota  and  Tunja,  now  the  !Xuevo 
Reyno  de  Granada.  Belalcazar,  who  was  in 
quest  of  this  country  from  Quito,  Federman,who 
came  from  Venezuela,  and  Gonzalo  Ximenez  de 
Quesada,  who  sought  it  by  way  of  the  River 
JIadalena,  and  who  effected  its  conquest,  met 
here.  But  in  these  countries  also  there  were 
rumours  of  a  rich  land  at  a  distance;  similar 
accounts  prevailed  in  Peru ;  in  Peru  they  related 
to  the  Xuevo  Reyno,  there  the}-  related  to  Peru ; 
and  thus  adventurers  from  both  sides  were  allured 
to  continue  the  pursuit  after  the  game  was  taken. 
An  imaginary  kingdom  was  soon  shaped  out  as 
the  object  of  their  quest,  and  stories  concerning 
it  were  not  more  easily  invented  than  believed. 
It  was  said  that  a  younger  brother  of  Atabalipa 
fled,  after  the  destruction  of  tlie  Incas,  took 
with  him  the  main  part  of  their  treasures,  and 
founded  a  greater  empire  than  that  of  which  his 
family  had  been  deprived.  Sometimes  the  im- 
aginary Emperor  was  called  the  Great  Paytite, 
sometimes  the  Great  3Ioxo,  sometimes  the  Enim 
or  Great  Paru.  An  impostor  at  Lima  affirmed 
that  he  had  been  in  his  capital,  the  city  of  Ma- 
noa,  where  not  fewer  than  3.000  workmen  were 
emploj-ed  in  the  silversmiths'  street;  he  even 
produced  a  map  of  the  country,  in  which  he  had 
marked  a  hill  of  gold,  another  of  silver,  and  a 
third  of  salt.  .  .  .  This  imaginary  kingdom  ob- 
tained the  name  of  El  Dorado  from  the  fashion 
of  its  Lord,  which  has  the  merit  of  being  in 
savage  costume.     His  body  was  anointed  every 


morning  with  a  certain  fragrant  gum  of  great 
price,  and  gold  dust  was  then  blown  upon  him. 
through  a  tube,  till  he  was  covered  with  it ;  the 
whole  was  washed  off  at  night.  This  the  bar- 
barian thought  a  more  magnificent  and  costly 
attire  than  could  be  afforded  by  any  other  poten- 
tate in  the  world,  and  hence  the  Spaniards  called 
him  El  Dorado,  or  the  Gilded  One.  A  history 
of  all  the  expeditions  which  were  undertaken  for 
the  conquest  of  his  kingdom  would  form  a  vol- 
ume not  less  interesting  than  extraordinarv. " — 
R.  Southey,  Hist,  of  Brazil,  r.  1,  c/i.  12. — Themost 
tragical  and  thrilling  of  the  stories  of  the  seekers 
after  El  Dorado  is  that  which  Mr.  Markliam  intro- 
duces in  the  quotation  above,  and  which  Southey 
has  told  with  full  details  in  T/ie Expedition  of  O'r- 
sua;  and  the  Crimes  of  Aguirre.  The  most  fam- 
ous of  the  expeditions  were  those  in  which  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh  engaged,  and  two  of  which  he 
personally  led  —  in  1.59.5,  and  in  1617-18.  Re- 
leased from  his  long  imprisonment  in  the  Tower 
to  undertake  the  latter,  he  returned  from  it, 
broken  and  shamed,  to  be  sent  to  the  scaffold  as 
a  victim  sacrificed  to  the  malignant  resentment 
of  Spain.  How  far  Raleigh  shared  in  the  delu- 
sion of  his  age  respecting  El  Dorado,  and  how 
far  he  made  use  of  it  merely  to  promote  a  great 
scheme  for  the  "expansion  of  England,"  are 
questions  that  will  probably  remain  forever  in 
dispute. — Sir  W.  Raleigh,  Discotene  of  the  Large, 
Rich  and  Beautiful  Empire  of  Chuiana  (Hakluyt 
Soc.  1848). 

Also  IX:  J.  A.  Van  Heuvel,  El  Dorado. — E. 
Edwards,  Life  of  Raleigh,  t.  1,  ch.  10  and  25. — 
P.  F.  Tytler,  Life  of  Raleigh,  ch.  3  and  6.— E. 
Gosse,  Raleigh,  ch.  4  and  9. — A.  F.  Bandelier. 
The  gihhrl  win. 

ELECTORAL  COLLEGE,  The  Germanic: 
Its  rise  and  constitution. — Its  secularization 
and  extinction.  See  Germ.\>y:  A.  D.  112-5- 
1152,  and  1347-1493:  also.  1801-1803.  and  1805- 
1806. 

ELECTORAL  COMMISSION,  The.  See 
United  St.\te.s  ok  Am.  :  A.  D.  1^70-1877. 

ELECTORS,  Presidential,  of  the  United 
States  of  Am.  See  President  of  the  L'nited 
States. 


ELECTRICAL  DISCOVERY  AND  IN- 
VENTION.—  ■Electricity,  through  its  etymol- 
ogy at  least,  traces  its  lineage  back  to  Homeric 
times.  In  the  Odyssey  reference  is  made  to  the 
'necklace  himg  with  bits  of  amber 'presented  by 
the  Phcenician  traders  to  the  Queen  of  Syra. 
Amber  was  highly  prized  by  the  ancients,  having 
been  extensively  used  as  an  ornamental  gem,  and 
many  curious  theories  were  suggested  as  to  its 
origin.  Some  of  these,  although  mythical,  were 
singularly  near  the  truth,  and  it  is  an  interesting 
coincidence  that  in  the  well-known  myth  concern- 
ing the  ill-fated  and  rash  youth  who  so  narrowly 
escaped  wrecking  the  solar  chariot  and  the  terres- 
trial sphere,  amber,  the  tirst  known  source  of  elec- 
tricity, and  the  thunder-bolts  of  .Jupiter  are  linked 
together.  It  is  not  unlikeh'  that  this  substance 
was  indebted,  for  some  of  the  romance  that  clung 
to  it  through  ages,  to  the  fact  that  when  rubbed  it 
attracts  light  bodies.  This  property  it  was  known 
to  possess  in  the  earliest  times;  it  is  the  one  single 
experiment  in  electricity  which  has  come  down 
to  us  from  the  remotest  antiquity.  .  .  .  The 
power  of  certain  fishes,  notably  what  is  known 
as  the    ■  torpedo, '   to    produce  electricity,    was 
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known  at  an  early  period,  and  was  commented 
on  by  Pliny  and  Aristotle.  .  .  .  Up  to  the  si.\- 
teenth  [century]  there  seems  to  have  been  no 
attempt  to  stutly  electrical  phenomena  in  a  really 
scientitic  manner.  Isolated  facts  which  almost 
thrust  themselves  upon  observers,  were  note<l, 
and,  in  common  with  a  host  of  other  natural 
phenomena,  were  permitted  to  stand  alone,  with 
no  attempt  at  classification,  generalization,  or 
examination  through  experiment.  .  .  .  Dr.  Gil- 
bert can  justly  be  called  the  creator  of  the  science 
of  electricity  and  magnetism.  His  experiments 
were  prodigious  in  number,  and  many  of  his 
conclusions  were  correct  and  lasting.  To  him 
we  are  indebted  for  the  name  'electricity,'  which 
he  liestowed  upon  the  power  or  property  which 
amber  exhibited  in  attracting  light  bodies,  bor- 
rowing the  name  from  the  substance  itself,  in 
order  to  define  one  of  its  attributes.  .  .  .  This 
application  of  experiment  to  the  study  of  elec- 
tricity, begun  by  Gilbert  three  hundred  years 
ago,  was  industriously  j.iursued  by  those  who 
came  after  him,  and  the  next  two  centuries  wit- 
nessed a  rajiid  development  of  science.  Among 
the  earlier  students  of  this  period  were  the  Eng- 
lish philosopher,  Robert  Boyle,  and  the  celebrated 
burgomaster  of  Jlagdeburg,  Otto  von  Guerickc. 
The  latter  first  noted  the  sound  and  light  accom- 
panying electrical  excitation.  These  were  after- 
wards independently  discovered  by  Dr.  Wall,  an 
Englishman,  who  made  the  somewhat  prophetic 
observation,  'This  light  and  crackling  seems  in 
some  degree  to  represent  thunder  and  lightning.' 
Sir  Isaac  Xewton  made  a  few  experiments  in 
electricity,  which  he  exhibited  to  the  Roj-al  So- 
ciety. .  .  .  Francis  Hawksbee  was  an  active  and 
useful  contributor  to  experimental  investigation, 
and  he  also  called  attention  to  the  resemblance 
between  the  electric  spark  and  lightning.  The 
most  ardent  student  of  electricit}'  iu  the  early 
years  of  the  eighteenth  century  was  Stephen 
Gray.  He  performed  a  multitude  of  cxiieriments. 
nearly  all  of  which  adtled  something  to  the  rapidly 
accumulating  stock  of  knowledge,  but  doubtless 
his  most  important  contribution  was  his  discovery 
of  the  distinction  between  conductors  and  nou- 
couductors.  .  .  .  Some  of  Gray's  papers  fell  into 
the  hands  of  Dufay,  an  ofiicer  of  the  French 
army,  who,  after  several  years'  service,  had  re- 
signed his  post  to  devote  himself  to  scientific 
pursuits.  .  .  .  Hismost  important  discovery  was 
the  existence  of  two  distinct  species  of  electricity, 
which  he  named  '  vitreous '  and  '  resinous. "... 
A  very  important  advance  was  made  in  1745  in 
the  invention  of  the  Leyden  jar  or  phial.  As 
has  so  many  times  happened  iu  the  history  of 
scientific  discovery,  it  seems  tolerably  certain 
that  this  interesting  device  was  hit  upon  by  at 
least  three  persons,  working  independently  of 
each  other.  One  Cuneus,  a  monk  named  Kleist, 
and  Professor  JIuscheubroeck,  of  Leyden,  are  all 
accredited  with  the  discovery.  .  .  .  Sir  William 
Watson  perfected  it  by  adding  the  outside  metal- 
lic coating,  and  was  bj'  its  aid  enabled  to  fire 
gunpowder  and  other  inflammables." — T.  C. 
ilendenhall,  ^1  Ceiituri/  af  Elcrtriciti/,  ch.  1. 

A.  D.  1745-1747. — Franklin's  identification 
of  Electricity  with  Lightning. —  "In  \~i~>  ilr. 
Peter  Colliuson  of  the  Roj'al  Society  sent  a 
[Lej'den]  jar  to  the  Library  Society  of  Philadel- 
phia, with  instructions  how  to  use  it.  This  fell 
into  the  hands  of  Benjamin  Franklin,  who  at 
once  began  a  series  of   electrical   experiments. 


On  JIarch  '.38.  1747,  Franklin  began  his  famous 
letters  to  Collinson.  ...  In  these  letters  he  pro- 
pounded the  .single-fluid  theorj'  of  electricity, 
and  rcferreil  all  electric  ]ihenomena  to  its  accu- 
mulation in  bodies  in  quantities  more  than  their 
natural  share,  or  to  its  being  withdrawn  from 
them  so  as  to  leave  them  minus  their  iiroper  por- 
tion." Meantime,  numerous  experiments  with 
the  Leyden  jar  had  convinced  Franklin  of  the 
identity  of  lightning  and  electricity,  and  he  set 
about  the  demonstration  of  the  fact.  "The  .ac- 
count given  by  Dr.  Stuber  of  Philadelphia,  an 
intimate  personal  friend  of  Franklin,  and  pub- 
lished in  one  of  the  earliest  editions  of  the  works 
of  the  great  philosopher,  is  as  follows ;  — '  The 
plan  which  he  had  originally  proposed  was  to 
erect  on  some  higli  tower,  or  other  elevated 
place,  a  sentry-box,  from  which  should  rise  a 
[Hiinted  iron  rod,  insulated  by  being  fixed  in  a 
cake  of  resin.  Electrified  clouds  passing  over 
this  would,  lie  conceived,  impart  to  it  a  portion 
of  their  electricity,  which  would  be  rendered  evi- 
dent to  the  senses  by  sparks  being  emitted  when 
a  key,  a  knuckle,  or  other  conductor  was  pre- 
sented to  it.  Philadelphia  at  this  time  olTered 
no  opportunity  of  trying  an  experiment  of  this 
kind.  Whilst  Franklin  was  waiting  for  the  erec- 
tion of  a  spire,  it  occurrred  to  him  that  he  might 
have  more  ready  access  to  the  region  of  clouds 
by  means  of  a  common  kite.  He  prepared  one 
b}'  attaching  two  cross-sticks  to  a  silk  handker- 
chief, which  would  not  sulTer  so  much  from  the 
rain  as  paper.  To  his  upright  stick  was  fixed 
an  iron  point.  The  string  was,  as  usual,  of 
hemp,  except  the  lower  end,  which  was  silk. 
Where  the  hempen  string  terminated,  a  key  was 
fastened.  With  this  apparatus,  on  the  appear- 
ance of  a  thunder-gust  approaching,  he  went 
into  the  common,  accompanied  by  his  son,  to 
whom  alone  he  communicated  his  intentions,  well 
knowing  the  ridicule  which,  too  generally  for 
the  interest  of  science,  awaits  unsuccessful  ex- 
periments in  philosophy.  He  [ilaced  himself 
under  a  shed  to  avoid  the  rain.  His  kite  was 
raised.  A  tlumder-cloud  passed  over  it.  No 
signs  of  electricity  appeared.  He  almost  de- 
spaired of  success,  when  suddenly  he  obser\-ed 
the  loose  fibres  of  his  string  move  toward  an 
erect  position.  He  now  pressed  his  knuckle  to 
the  ke\',  and  received  a  strong  spark.  How  ex- 
qui.site  must  his  sensations  have  been  at  this 
moment!  On  his  experiment  depended  the  fate 
of  his  theory.  Doulit  and  despair  had  begun  to 
prevail,  when  the  fact  was  ascertained  in  so  clear 
a  manner,  that  even  the  most  incredidous  could 
no  longer  withhold  their  assent.  Repeated 
sparks  were  drawn  from  the  key,  a  phial  was 
charged,  a  shock  given,  and  all  the  experiments 
made  which  are  usualh'  performed  with  elec- 
tricity.' And  thus  the  identity  of  lightning  and 
electricity  was  proved.  .  .  .  Franklin's  proposi- 
tion to  erect  lightning  rods  which  would  convey 
the  lightning  to  the  ground,  and  so  protect  the 
buildings  to  which  they  were  attached,  found 
abundant  opponents.  .  .  .  Nevertheless,  public 
opinion  became  settled  .  .  .  that  they  did  pro- 
tect buildings.  .  .  .  Then  the  philosophers  raised 
a  new  controver.sy  as  to  whether  the  conductors 
should  be  blunt  or  pointed;  Franklin,  C'avendisli, 
and  Watson  advocating  points,  antl  Wilson  blimt 
ends.  .  .  .  The  logic  of  experiment,  however, 
showed  the  advantage  of  pointed  conductors ;  and 
people  persisted  then  in  preferring  them,  as  they 
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liave  done  ever  since." — P.  Benjamin,  TIte  Age  of 
Electricity,  cit.  3. 

A.  D.  1753-1820. — The  beginnings  of  the 
Electric  Telegraph. — "The  first  actual  sugges- 
tion of  an  electric  telegraph  was  made  in  an 
anonymous  letter  published  in  the  Scots  Maga- 
zine at  Edinburgh,  February  ITth,  17.53.  The 
letter  is  initialed  '  C.  M.,'  and  many  attempts 
have  been  made  to  discover  the  author's  identity. 
.  .  .  The  suggestions  made  in  this  letter  were 
that  a  set  of  twenty-six  wires  should  be  stretched 
u])on  insulated  supports  between  the  two  places 
which  it  was  desired  to  put  in  connection,  and  at 
each  end  of  every  wire  a  metallic  ball  was  to  be 
suspended,  having  under  it  a  letter  of  the  alpha- 
bet inscribed  upon  a  piece  of  paper.  .  .  .  The 
message  was  to  be  read  off  at  the  receiving  sta- 
tion by  observing  the  letters  which  were  succes- 
sively attracted  by  their  corresponding  balls,  as 
soon  as  the  wires  attached  to  the  latter  received 
a  charge  from  the  distant  conductor.  In  1787 
Monsieur  Lomond,  of  Paris,  made  the  very  im- 
portant step  of  reducing  the  twenty-six  wires  to 
one,  and  indicating  the  different  letters  by  various 
combinations  of  simple  movements  of  an  indi- 
cator, consisting  of  a  ijith-ball  suspended  by 
means  of  a  thread  from  a  conductor  in  contact 
with  the  wire.  ...  In  the  year  1790  Chappe, 
the  inventor  of  the  semaphore,  or  optico-mechan- 
ical  telegraph,  which  was  in  practical  use  pre- 
vious to  tlie  introduction  of  the  electric  telegraph, 
devised  a  means  of  communication,  consisting  of 
two  clocks  regulated  so  that  the  second  hands 
,  moved  in  unison,  and  pointed  at  the  same  instant 
to  the  same  tigures.  ...  In  the  early  form  of 
the  apparatus,  the  exact  moment  at -which  the 
observer  at  the  receiving  station  should  read  off 
the  figure  to  which  the  hand  pointed  was  indi- 
cated by  means  of  a  sound  signal  produced  b}' 
the  primitive  method  of  striking  a  copper  stew- 
pan,  but  the  inventor  soon  adopted  the  plan  of 
giving  electrical  signals  instead  of  sound  sig- 
nals. ...  In  1795  Dou  Francisco  Salva  .  .  . 
suggested  .  .  .  that  instead  of  twent_v-six  wires 
being  used,  one  for  each  letter,  six  or  eight  wires 
only  should  be  employed,  each  charged  by  a 
Leyden  jar,  ami  that  different  letters  should  be 
formed  by  means  of  various  combinations  of  sig- 
nals from  these.  .  .  .  3Ir.  (afterwards  Sir  Francis) 
Ronalds  .  .  .  took  up  the  subject  of  telegraphy 
in  the  year  1816,  and  published  an  account  of 
his  experiments  in  1823,"  based  on  the  same  idea 
as  that  of  Chapiie.  .  .  .  "Ronalds  drew  up  a 
sort  of  telegraphic  code  by  which  words,  and  some- 
times even  complete  sentences,  could  be  trans- 
mitted by  only  three  discharges.  .  .  .  Ronalds 
completely  proved  tJie  practicability  of  his  plan, 
not  only  on  [a]  short  underground  line,  .  .  .  but 
also  upon  an  overhead  line  some  eight  miles  in 
length,  constructed  b}'  carrying  a  telegraph  wire 
backwards  and  forwards  over  a  wooden  frame- 
work erected  in  his  garden  at  Hammersmith. 
.  .  .  The  first  attempt  to  employ  voltaic  electric- 
ity in  telegraphy  was  made  bj'  Don  Francisco 
Salva,  whose  frictional  telegraph  has  already 
been  referred  to.  On  the  14th  of  May,  1800,  Salva 
read  a  paper  on  '  Galvanism  and  its  application 
to  Telegraphy  '  before  the  Academy  of  Sciences 
at  Barcelona,  in  which  he  described  a  number  of 
experiments  which  he  had  made  in  telegraphing 
over  a  line  some  310  metres  in  length.  ...  A 
few  years  later  he  applied  the  then  recent  dis- 
covery of  the  Voltaic  pile  to  the  same  purpose. 


the  liberation  of  bubbles  of  gas  by  the  decompo- 
sition of  water  at  the  receiving  station  being  the 
method  adopted  for  indicating  the  passage  of  the 
signals.  A  telegraph  of  a  very  similar  character 
was  devised  b)'  SiJmmering,  and  described  in  a 
paper  communicated  by  the  inventor  to  the 
Munich  Academy  of  Sciences  in  1809.  Sonimer- 
ing  used  a  set  of  thirty-five  wires  corresponding 
to  the  twenty-five  letters  of  the  German  alphabet 
and  the  ten  numerals.  .  .  .  Oersted's  discovery 
of  the  action  of  the  electric  current  upon  a  sus- 
pended magnetic  needle  provided  a  new  and 
much  more  hopeful  method  of  applying  the  elec- 
tric current  to  telegraphy.  The  great  French 
astronomer  Laplace  appears  to  have  been  the 
first  to  suggest  this  application  of  Oersted's  dis- 
covery, and  he  was  followed  shortly  afterwards 
by  Ampere,  who  in  the  year  1820  read  a  paper 
before  the  Paris  Academy  of  Sciences." — G.  W. 
De  Tunzelmann,  Electricity  in  Modern  Life, 
ch.  9. 

A.  D.  1786-1800. — Discoveries  of  Galvani 
and  Volta.  —  "The  fundamental  experiment 
which  led  to  the  discovery  of  dynamical  elec- 
tricitj-  [1786]  is  due  to  Galvani,  professor  of  anat- 
omy in  Bologna.  Occupied  with  investigations 
on  the  influence  of  electricity  on  the  nervous  ex- 
citability of  animals,  and  especially  of  the  frog, 
he  observed  that  when  the  lumbar  nerves  of  a 
dead  frog  were  connected  with  the  crural  mus- 
cles by  a  metallic  circuit,  the  latter  became 
briskly  contracted.  .  .  .  Galvani  had  some  time 
before  observed  that  the  electricity  of  machines 
produced  iu  dead  frogs  analogous  contractions, 
and  he  attributed  the  phenomena  first  described 
to  an  electricity  inherent  iu  the  animal.  He  as- 
sumed that  this  electricity,  which  he  called  vital 
fluid,  passed  from  the  nerves  to  the  muscles  by 
the  metallic  arc,  and  was  thus  the  cause  of  con- 
traction. This  theory  met  with  great  support, 
especially  among  physiologists,  but  it  was  not 
without  opponents.  The  most  con.siderable  of 
these  was  Alexander  Volta,  professor  of  physics 
iu  Pavia.  Galvani's  attention  had  been  exclu- 
sively devoted  to  the  nerves  and  muscles  of  the 
frog ;  Volta's  was  directed  upon  the  connecting 
metal.  Resting  on  the  observation,  which  Gal- 
vani had  also  made,  that  the  contraction  is  more 
energetic  when  the  connecting  arc  is  composed  of 
two  metals  than  where  there  is  only  one,  Volta 
attributed  to  the  metals  the  active  part  in  the 
phenomenon  of  contraction.  He  assumed  that  the 
disengagement  of  electricity  was  due  to  their 
contact,  and  that  the  animal  parts  only  ofiiciated 
as  conductors,  and  at  the  same  time  as  a  verj' 
sensitive  electroscope.  By  means  of  the  then 
recentl}'  invented  electroscope,  Volta  devised 
several  modes  of  showing  the  disengagement  of 
electricity  on  the  contact  of  metals.  ...  A  mem- 
orable controversy  arose  between  Galvani  and 
Volta.  The  latter  was  led  to  give  greater  exten- 
sion to  his  contact  theory,  and  propounded  the 
principle  that  when  two  heterogeneous  sub- 
stances are  placed  in  contact,  one  of  them  always 
assumes  the  positive  and  the  other  the  negative 
electrical  condition.  In  this  form  Volta's  theory 
obtained  the  assent  of  the  principal  philosophers 
of  his  time.  " — A.  Ganot,  Elementary  Tretttise  on 
Phyaics;  tr.  by  Atkinson,  hk.  10.  ch.  1.— Volta's 
theory,  however,  though  soiuewhat  misleading, 
did  not  prevent  his  making  what  was  probably 
the  greatest  step  in  the  science  up  to  this  time, 
in  the  invention  (about  1800)  of  the  Voltaic  pile, 
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the  first  iienerator  of  electrical  cnergj'  by  chemi- 
cal iiiciins.  aud  the  fi)reruimer  of  the  vast  number 
of  types  of  the  mixlcrn  "hatterv." 

A.  D.  1810-1890.  — The  Arc  light.— "The 
earliest  iustauce  of  apiilviiig  Electricity  to  the 
production  of  light  was  in  1810,  by  Sir  Ilum- 
I)hrey  Davy,  who  found  tliat  when  the  points  of 
two  carbon  rods  whose  other  ends  were  connected 
by  wires  with  a  powerful  primary  liattery  were 
brought  into  contact,  aud  then  drawn  a  little  way 
a|)art,  the  Electric  current  still  continued  to  jiunp 
across  the  gap,  forming  what  is  now  termed  an 
Electric  Arc.  .  .  .  Various  contrivances  have 
been  devised  for  automatically  regulating  the 
position  of  the  two  carbons.  As  early  as  1847,  a 
lamp  was  patented  by  Staite,  in  which  the  car- 
bon rods  were  fed  together  by  clockwork.  .  .  . 
Similar  devices  were  produced  by  Foucault  aud 
others,  but  the  first  reallj'  successful  arc  lamp 
was  Serrin's,  patented  in  1S57,  which  has  not  only 
itself  survived  until  the  present  day,  but  has  had 
its  main  features  reproduced  in  manv  other 
lamps.  .  .  .  The  Jablochkoff  Candle  (1876),  in 
which  the  arc  was  formed  between  the  ends  of  a 
pair  of  carbon  rods  placed  side  by  side,  and  sepa- 
rated by  a  layer  of  insulating  material,  which 
slowly  consumed  as  the  carl)ons  burnt  down,  did 
good  service  in  accustoming  the  public  to  the  new 
illuminant.  Since  then  the  inventions  by  Brush, 
Thomson-Houston,  and  others  have  done  much  to 
bring  about  its  adojjtion  for  lighting  large  rooms, 
streets,  and  spaces  out  of  doors." — J.  B.  Verity, 
Electricity  vp  to  Date  for  Light,  Power,  and  Trac- 
tion, ch.  3. 

A.  D.  1820-1825. — Oersted,  Ampere,  and  the 
discovery  of  the  Electro-Magnet. — "Tin  re  is 
little  cluincc  .  .  .  that  the  discoverer  of  the  mag- 
net, or  the  discoverer  and  inventor  of  the  mag- 
netic needle,  will  ever  be  known  Ijy  name,  or 
that  even  the  locality  and  date  of  the  discovery 
will  ever  be  determined  [see  Compass].  .  .  .  The 
magnet  aud  magnetism  received  their  first  scien- 
tific treatment  at  the  hands  of  Dr.  Gilbert.  Dur- 
ing the  two  centuries  succeeding  tlie  publication 
of  his  work,  the  science  of  magnetism  was  much 
cultivated.  .  .  .  The  development  of  the  science 
went  along  parallel  with  that  of  the  science  of 
electricity  .  .  .  although  the  latter  was  more 
fruitful  in  novel  discoveries  and  unexpected  ap- 
Iilicatious  than  the  former.  It  is  not  to  be  imag- 
ined that  the  many  close  resemblances  of  the  two 
classes  of  phenomena  were  allowed  to  (lass  un- 
noticed. .  .  .  There  was  enough  resemblance  to 
suggest  an  intimate  relation  ;  and  the  connecting 
link  was  sought  for  by  many  eminent  philoso- 
phers during  the  last  years  of  the  eighteenth  and 
the  earlier  years  of  the  present  century." — T.  C. 
Jlendenhall,  A  Century  of  Electricity,  ch.  3. — 
"  The  effect  which  an  electric  current,  flowing  in 
a  wire,  can  exercise  upon  a  neighbouring  com- 
pass needle  was  discovered  by  Oersted  in  1820. 
This  first  announcement  of  the  possession  of 
magnetic  properties  by  an  electric  current  was 
followed  speedily  by  the  researches  of  Ampere, 
Arago,  Davy,  aud  by  the  devices  of  several  other 
experimenters,  including  De  la  Rive's  floating 
battery  aud  coil,  Schwei.gger's  multijilier,  Cum- 
miug's  galvanometer,  Faraday's  apparatus  for 
rotation  of  a  permanent  magnet.  Marsh's  vibrat- 
ing pendulum  and  Barlow's  rotating  star-wheel. 
But  it  was  not  until  1825  that  the  electromagnet 
was  invented.  Arago  announced,  on  2.")th  Sep- 
tember 1820,  that  a  copper  wire  uniting  the  poles 


of  a  voltaic  cell,  and  cousecjuently  traversed  by 
an  electric  current,  could  attract'iron  filings  to 
itself  laterally.  In  the  same  communication  he 
described  how  he  had  succeeded  in  communicat- 
ing permanent  magnetism  to  steel  needles  laid  at 
right  angles  to  the  copper  wire,  and  how,  on 
showing  this  experiment  to  Ampere,  the  latter 
had  suggested  that  the  magnetizing  action  would 
be  more  intense  if  for  the  straight  copper  wire 
there  were  substituted  one  wrapped  in  a  helix, 
in  the  centre  of  which  the  steel  needle  might  be 
placed.  This  suggestion  was  at  once  carried  out 
by  the  two  lUiilosophers.  '  A  copjier  wire  wound 
in  a  helix  was  terminated  by  two  rectilinear  ]ior- 
tions  which  could  be  adapted,  at  will,  to  the  op- 
posite poles  of  a  powerful  horizontal  voltaic  pile; 
a  steel  needle  wrapped  up  in  pajier  was  intro- 
duced into  the  helix. '  '  Now,  after  some  minutes' 
sojourn  in  the  helix,  the  steel  needle  had  received 
a  sulliciently  strong  dose  of  magnetism.'  Arago 
then  wound  upon  a  little  glass  tube  some  short 
helices,  each  about  2f  inches  long,  coiled  altern- 
ately right-handedly  and  left-"haudedly,  and 
foimd  that  on  introducing  into  the  glass  tube  a 
steel  wire,  he  was  able  to  produce  '  consequent 
poles '  at  the  places  where  the  winding  was  re- 
versed. Ampere,  on  October  23rd,  1820,  read  a 
memoir,  claiming  that  these  facts  confirmed  his 
theory  of  magnetic  actions.  Davy  had,  also,  in 
1820,  surrounded  with  temporary  coils  of  wire 
the  steel  needles  upon  which  he  was  ex]>eriment- 
ing,  an<l  had  shown  that  the  flow  of  electricity 
around  the  coil  could  confer  magnetic  jiower 
tipon  the  steel  needles.  .  .  .  The  electromagnet, 
in  the  form  which  can  first  claim  recognition  .  .  . 
was  devised  by  William  Sturgeon,  and  is  described 
bv  him  in  the  paper  which  he  contributed  to  the 
Society  of  Arts  iu  1825."— S.  P.  Thomjison,  Tlie 
KUctroiiiiiiiiiLt,  ch.  1. 

A.  D.  1825-1874.— The  Perfected  Telegraph. 
— "  The  European  jihilosophers  kejit  on  groiiing. 
At  the  end  of  five  years  [after  Oersted's  discov- 
ery], one  of  them  reached  an  ol)staele  which  he 
made  up  his  mind  was  so  entirely  insurmountable, 
that  it  rendered  theelectric  telesrraph  an  impossi- 
bility for  all  future  time.  This  was  [1825]  ,>Ir. 
Peter  Barlow,  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society,  who 
had  encountered  the  question  whether  the  length- 
ening of  the  conducting  wire  would  produce  any 
effecT,  in  diminishing  the  energy  of  the  current 
transmitted,  and  had  undertaken  to  resolve  the 
problem.  .  .  .  '  I  found  [he  said]  such  a  consid- 
erable diminution  with  only  2110  feet  of  wire  as 
at  once  to  convince  me  of  the  impracticability  of 
the  scheme.'.  .  .  The  year  following  the  an- 
nouncement of  Barlow's  conclusions,  a  young 
graduate  of  the  Albany  (N.  Y.)  Academy  —  by 
name  Joseph  Henry  —  was  appointed  to  tlie  pro- 
fessorship of  mathematics  in  that  institution. 
Henry  there  began  the  series  of  scientific  investi- 
gations which  is  now  historic.  .  .  .  Up  to  that 
time,  electro-magnets  had  been  made  with  a 
single  coil  of  naked  wire  wound  s])irally  around 
the  core,  with  large  intervals  between  the  st  rands. 
The  core  was  insulated  as  a  whole:  the  wire  was 
not  insulated  at  all.  Professor  Schwcigger,  who 
had  previously  invented,the  multiplying  galvano- 
meter, had  covered  his  wires  with  silk.  Henry 
followed  this  idea,  and.  instead  of  a  single  coil  of 
wire,  used  several.  .  .  .  Barlow  had  said  that 
the  gentle  current  of  the  galvanic  battery  became 
so  weakened,  after  traversing  200  feet  of  wire, 
that  it  was  idle  to  consider"  the   possibility   of 
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making  it  pass  over  even  a  mile  of  conductor  and 
tlien  affect  a  magnet.  Henry's  reply  was  to 
point  out  that  the  trouble  lay  in  the  way  Bar- 
low's magnet  was  made.  .  .  .  JIake  the  magnet 
so  that  the  diminished  current  will  exercise  its 
full  effect.  Instead  of  using  one  short  coil, 
through  which  the  current  can  easily  slip,  and 
do  nothing,  make  a  coil  of  many  turns  :  that  in- 
creases the  magnetic  field ;  make  it  of  fine  wire, 
and  of  higher  resistance.  And  then,  to  prove 
the  truth  of  his  discovery,  Henry  put  up  the 
first  electro-magnetic  telegraph  ever  constructed. 
In  the  academy  at  Albany,  in  1831,  he  suspended 
1,060  feet  of  bell-wire,  with  a  battery  at  one  end 
and  one  of  his  magnets  at  the  other;  and  he 
made  the  magnet  attract  and  release  its  armature. 
The  armature  struck  a  bell,  and  so  made  the 
signals.  Annihilating  distance  in  this  way  was 
only  one  part  of  Henry  s  discovery.  He  had 
also  found,  that,  to  obtain  the  greatest  dynamic 
effect  close  at  hand,  the  battery  should  be  com- 
posed of  a  very  few  cells  of  large  surface,  com- 
bined with  a  coil  or  coils  of  short  coarse  wire 
around  the  magnet, —  conditions  just  the  reverse 
of  those  necessary  when  the  magnet  was  to  be 
■worked  at  a  distance.  Now,  he  argued,  suppose 
the  magnet  with  the  coarse  short  coil,  and  the 
large-surface  battery,  be  put  at  the  receiving 
station ;  and  the  current  coming  over  the  line  be 
used  simply  to  make  and  break  the  circuit  of  that 
local  battery.  .  .  .  This  is  the  principle  of  the 
telegraphic  'relay.'  In  1S3.5  Henry  worked  a 
telegraph-line  in  that  way  at  Princeton.  And 
thus  the  electro-magnetic  telegraph  was  com- 
pletely invented  and  demonstrated.  There  was 
nothing  left  to  do,  but  to  put  up  the  posts,  string 
the  lines,  and  attach  the  instruments." — P.  Ben- 
jamin, The  Age  of  Electruity,  ch.  11. — "At  last 
we  leave  the  territory  of  theory  and  experiment 
and  come  to  that  of  practice.  '  The  merit  of  in- 
venting the  modern  telegraph,  and  applying  it 
on  a  large  scale  for  public  use,  is,  beyond  all 
question,  due  to  Professor  ilorse  of  the  L'uited 
States.*  So  writes  Sir  David  Brewster,  and  the 
best  authorities  on  the  question  substantially 
agree  with  him.  .  .  .  Leaving  for  future  con- 
sideration Morse's  telegraph,  which  was  not  in- 
troduced until  five  years  after  the  time  when  he 
was  impressed  with  the  notion  of  its  feasibility, 
we  may  mention  the  telegraph  of  Gauss  and 
AVeber  of  Gottingeu.  In  1833,  they  erected  a 
telegraphic  wire  between  the  Astronomical  and 
Magnetical  Observatory  of  Gottingcn,  and  the 
Physical  Cabinet  of  the  University,  for  the  purpose 
of  carrying  intelligence  from  the  one  locality  to 
the  other.  To  these  great  philosophers,  however, 
rather  the  theory  than  the  practice  of  Electric 
Telegraphy  was  indebted.  Their  apparatus  was 
so  improved  as  to  be  almost  a  new  invention  by 
Steinhill  of  Munich,  who,  in  1837  .  .  ,  succeeded 
in  sending  a  current  from  one  end  to  the  other  of 
a  wire  36.000  feet  in  length,  the  action  of  which 
caused  two  needles  to  vibrate  from  side  to  side, 
and  strike  a  bell  at  each  movement.  To  Stein- 
hill the  honour  is  due  of  having  discovered  the 
important  and  extraordinary  fact  that  the  earth 
might  be  useil  as  a  part  of  the  circuit  of  an 
electric  current.  The  iiltroduetion  of  the  Elec- 
tric Telegraph  into  England  dates  from  the  same 
year  as  that  in  which  Steinhill's  experiments 
took  place.  William  Fothergill  Cooke,  a  gentle- 
man who  held  a  commission  in  the  Indian  army, 
returned  from    India   on   leave   of  absence,  and 


afterwards,  because  of  his  bad  health,  resigned 
his  commission,  and  went  to  Heidelberg  to  study 
anatomy.  In  1836,  Professor  Mijnke,  of  Heidel- 
l)erg,  exhibited  an  electro-telegraphic  experiment, 
■  in  which  electric  currents,  passing  along  a  con- 
ducting wire,  conveyed  signals  to  a  distant  station 
by  the  deflexion  of  a  magnetic  needle  enclosed 
in  Schweigger's  galvanometer  or  multiplier. '  ,  .  . 
Cooke  was  so  struck  with  this  experiment,  that 
he  immediately  resolved  to  apply  it  to  purposes 
of  higher  utilitj'  than  the  illustration  of  a  lecture. 
...  In  a  short  time  he  produced  two  telegraphs 
of  different  construction.  When  his  jilans  were 
completed,  he  came  to  England,  and  in  February. 
1837,  having  consulted  Faraday  and  Dr.  Roget 
on  the  construction  of  the  electric-magnet  em- 
ployed in  a  part  of  his  apparatus,  the  latter  gen- 
tleman advised  him  to  apply  to  Professor  Wheat- 
stone.  .  .  .  The  result  of  the  meeting  of  Cooke 
and  Wheatstone  was  that  they  resolved  to  unite 
their  several  discoveries :  and  in  the  month  of 
May  1837,  they  took  out  their  first  patent  'for 
improvements  in  giving  signals  and  sounding 
alarms  in  distant  places  b}'  means  of  electric  cur- 
rents transmitted  through  metallic  circuits.' .  .  . 
By-and-by,  as  might  probalily  have  been  antici- 
pated, difficulties  arose  between  Cooke  and 
Wheatstone.  as  to  whom  the  main  credit  of  intro- 
ducing the  Electric  Telegraph  into  England  was 
due.  .  .  .  'Six.  Cooke  accused  Wheatstone  (with 
a  certain  amount  of  justice,  it  should  seem)  of 
entirely  ignoring  his  claims ;  and  in  doing  so  Mr. 
Cooke  appears  to  have  rather  exaggerated  his 
own  services.  Most  will  readily  agree  to  the 
wise  words  of  !Mr.  Sabine :  '  It  was  once  a  popu- 
lar fallacy  in  England  that  Messrs.  Cooke  and 
Wheatstone  were  the  original  inventors  of  the 
Electric  Telegraph.  The  Electric  Telegraph  had, 
properly  speaking,  no  inventor;  it  grew  up  as 
we  have  seen  little  by  little. " — H.  J.  Xicoll,  Great 
Mouments,  pp.  42-1-429. — "In  the  latter  part  of 
the  year  1833,  Samuel  F.  B.  Morse,  an  American 
artist,  Avhile  on  a  voyage  from  France  to  the 
United  States,  conceived  the  idea  of  an  electro- 
magnetic telegraph  which  should  consist  of  the 
following  parts,  viz :  A  single  circuit  of  con- 
ductors from  some  suitable  generator  of  elec- 
tricity- ;  a  system  of  signs,  consisting  of  dots  or 
points  and  spaces  to  represent  numerals ;  a  method 
of  causing  the  electricity  to  mark  or  imprint 
these  signs  upon  a  strip  or  ribbon  of  paper  by 
the  mechanical  action  of  an  electro-magnet  oper- 
ating upon  the  paper  by  means  of  a  lever,  armed 
at  one  end  with  a  pen  or  pencil :  and  a  method  of 
moving  the  paper  rilibon  at  a  uniform  rate  by 
means  of  clock-work  to  receive  the  characters. 
...  In  the  autumn  of  the  year  1835  he  con- 
structed the  first  rude  working  model  of  his  in- 
vention. .  .  .  The  first  public  exhibition  .  .  . 
was  on  the  2d  of  September,  1837.  on  which  oc- 
casion the  marking  was  successfully  effected 
through  one  third  of  a  mile  of  wire.  Immediately 
afterwards  a  recording  instrument  was  con- 
structed .  .  .  which  was  subsequently  employed 
upon  the  first  experimental  line  between  Wash- 
ington and  Baltimore.  This  line  was  constructed 
in"l843— 14  under  an  appropriation  by  Congress, 
and  was  completed  by  May  of  the  "latter  year. 
On  the  27th  of  that  month  "the  first  despatch  was 
transmitted  from  AVashington  to  Baltimore.  .  .  . 
The  experimental  line  was  originally  constructed 
with  two  wires,  as  Jlorse  was  not  at  that  time 
acquainted  with  the  discovery  of  Steinheil,  that 
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the  earth  might  be  used  to  eoiniilete  the  cireuit, 
AcciiU'iit,  however,  soon  (U'monstr:ited  this  fact. 
.  .  .  Tlie  foUowiug  year  (1S4."))  telegrapli  lines 
began  to  be  built  over  other  routes.  ...  In  Oc- 
tober, 1851,  a  convention  of  deputies  from  the 
German  States  of  Austria.  Prussia,  Bavaria, 
Wiirtemberg  and  Saxony,  met  at  Vienna,  for  the 
purpose  of  establishing  a  common  and  tmiform 
telegra|iliic  system,  under  the  name  of  the  Ger- 
man-Austrian Telegraph  Union.  The  various 
systems  of  telegrapliy  then  in  u.se  were  subjected 
to  the  most  thorough  exumiuaticm  and  discu.ssion. 
The  convention  decided  with  great  unanimity 
that  the  Jlorse  sj'stem  was  practically  far  superior 
to  all  others,  and  it  was  accordingly  adopted. 
Prof.  Stcinheil,  although  himself  .  .  .  the  in- 
ventor of  a  telegraphic  system,  with  a  magna- 
nimity that  does  him  high  honor,  strongly  urged 
upon  the  convention  the  adoption  of  the  Ameri- 
can system.".  .  .  The  tirst  of  the  printing  tele- 
graphs was  patented  in  the  United  States  by 
Royal  E,  House,  in  184G.  The  Hughes  printing 
telegraph,  a  remarkable  piece  of  mechanism, 
was  patented  by  David  E.  Hughes,  of  Kentucky, 
in  1853.  A  .system  known  as  the  automatic 
method,  in  which  the  signals  representing  letters 
arc  transmitted  over  the  line  through  the  iustru- 
ment;ility  of  mechanism,  was  originated  bj' 
Alexander  Bain  of  Edinburgh,  whose  tirst  patents 
were  tiiken  out  in  184G.  An  autographic  tele- 
graph, transmitting  despatches  in  tlic  reproduced 
hand-writing  of  the  sender,  was  brought  out  in 
1850,  by  F.  C.  Bakewell,  of  London.  The  same 
result  was  afterwards  accomiilished  with  varia- 
tions of  method  by  Chas.  Cros,  of  Paris,  Abbe 
Caseli,  of  Florence,  and  otliers;  but  none  of 
these  inventions  has  been  extensively  used. 
"The  possibility  of  making  use  of  a  single  wire 
for  the  simultaneous  transnussion  of  two  or 
more  communications  seems  to  have  first  sug- 
gested itself  to  Mo.ses  G.  Farmer,  of  Boston, 
about  the  year  1852."  The  problem  was  first 
.solved  with  partial  success  by  Dr.  Gintl.  on  the 
line  lietween  Prague  and  Vieima.  in  1858,  but 
more  ]ierfectly  by  Carl  Frisclien,  of  Hanover,  in 
the  following  year.  Other  inventors  followed 
in  the  same  lield,  among  them  Thfimas  A.  Edison, 
of  Xcw  Jersey,  who  was  led  by  his  experiments 
finally,  in  18T-1  to  devise  a  system  "which  was 
destined  to  furnish  the  basis  of  the  first  practical 
solution  of  the  curious  and  interesting  problem 
of  (iuadru]ilex  telegraphv. " — G.  B.  Prescott,  EUc- 
triritii  ,f,„r  l/ii'  KIrrtric  fihyi-iiiih.  r/i.  29-40. 

A.  D.  1831-1872. —  Dynamo-Electrical  Ma- 
chines, and  Electric  Motors. —  "Tlie  discovery 
of  induction  by  Faraday,  in  1831,  gave  rise  to 
the  construction  of  magneto-electro  machines. 
The  tirst  of  such  machines  that  was  ever  made 
was  probably  a  machine  that  never  came  into 
jiractical  use,  the  description  of  which  was  given 
in  a  letter,  signed  '  P.  M..'  and  directed  to  Fara- 
ilay,  published  in  the  Philosophical  !Magazijie  of 
2nd  August,  1832.  We  learn  from  this  descrip- 
tion that  the  essential  parts  of  this  machine  were 
six  horse-shoe  magnets  attached  to  a  disc,  which 
rotated  in  front  of  six  coils  of  wire  wound  on 
bobbins."  Sept.  3rd,  1882,  Pi.\ii  constructed  a 
machine  in  which  a  single  horse-shoe  magnet 
was  made  to  rotate  before  two  soft  iron  cores, 
wound  with  wire.  In  this  machine  be  introduced 
the  commutator,  an  essential  element  in  all  mod- 
ern continuous  current  machines.  ' '  Almost  at 
the  same  time,  Ritchie,  Saxton,  and  Clarke  con- 


structed similar  machines.  Clarke's  is  the  best 
known,  and  is  still  i)opular  in  tlie  small  and 
portable  '  medical '  machines  so  conunonly  sold. 
...  A  larger  machine  [was]  constructed  by 
Stohrer  (1848),  on  the  same  plan  as  Clarke's,  but 
with  six  coils  instead  of  two,  and  three  com- 
pound magnets  instead  of  one.  .  .  .  The  machines, 
constructed  by  Nollet  (1849)  an<l  Shepard  (18.5()) 
had  still  more  magnets  and  coils.  Shejiard's 
machine  was  modified  by  Van  JIalderen,  and 
was  called  the  Alliance  machine.  .  .  .  Dr.  Wer- 
ner Siemens,  while  considering  how  the  inducing 
effect  of  the  nnignct  can  be  most  thorougldy 
utilised,  and  how  to  arrange  the  coils  in  the  most 
elficient  manner  for  this  purjiose,  was  led  in  1857 
to  (lcvi.se  the  cylindrical  armature.  .  .  .  Sinste- 
den  in  1851  pointed  out  tliat  the  current  of  the 
generator  may  itself  be  utilised  to  excite  the 
magnetism  of  the  lield  magnets.  .  .  .  Wilde  [in 
1863]  carried  out  this  suggestion  by  using  a  small 
steel  permanent  magnet  and  larger  eleciro  mag- 
nets. .  .  .  The  next  great  improvement  of  these 
machines  arose  from  the  discovery  of  what  may- 
be called  the  dynamo-electric  principle.  This 
principle  may  be  stated  as  follows:  —  For  the 
generation  of  currents  by  magneto-electric  in- 
duction it  is  not  necessary  tliat  the  machine 
should  be  furnished  with  permanent  magnets; 
the  residual  or  temporary  magnetism  of  soft  iron 
quickly  rotating  is  sullieient  for  the  purpose.  .  .  . 
In  1SG7  the  principle  was  clearly  enunciated  and 
tised  simultaneously,  but  independently,  by 
Siemens  and  by  \Vlieatstone.  ...  It  was  in 
February,  1867,  that  Dr.  C.  W.  Siemens'  clas- 
sical jiaper  on  the  conversion  of  dynamical  into 
electrical  energy  without  the  aid  of  permanent 
magnetism  was  read  before  the  Royal  Society. 
Strangelj-  enough,  the  discovery  of  the  same 
principle  was  enunciated  at  the  .same  meeting  of 
the  Society  by  Sir  Charles  Wheatstone.  .  .  . 
The  starting-i)oint  of  a  great  improvement  in 
dynamo-electric  machines,  was  the  discovery  by 
Paeinotti  of  the  ring  armature  ...  in  1860.  ,  .  . 
Gramme,  in  1871,  modified  the  ring  armature, 
and  constructed  the  first  machine,  in  wliicli  he 
made  use  of  the  Gramme  ring  and  the  dynamic 
principle.  In  1872,  Hefner-Alteneck,  "of  the 
firm  of  Siemens  and  Ilalske,  constructed  a  ma- 
chine in  which  the  Gramme  ring  is  replaced  by 
a  drum  armature,  that  is  to  say,  by  a  cylinder 
round  which  wire  is  wound.  .  .  .  Either  the 
Pacinotti-Gramme  ring  armature,  or  the  Hefner- 
Alteneck  drum  armature,  is  now  adopted  Ijy 
nearly  all  constructors  of  dynamo-electric  ma- 
cliines,  the  parts  varying  of  cour.se  in  minor  de- 
tails." The  history  of  the  dynamo  since  has 
been  one  of  a  gradual  perfection  of  parts,  restilt- 
ing  in  the  production  of  a  great  number  of  types, 
which  can  not  here  even  be  mentioned. — A.  R. 
von  Urbanitzky.  Elirtriciti/  in  the  Seriniv  of  Man, 
pp.  227-242. — S.  P.  Thomp.son,  Dynamo  Ehdricul 
Maeliincs. —  Electric  Motors. — "It  has  been 
known  for  forty  j'cars  tliat  every  fonu  of  elec- 
tric motor  which  operated  on  the  principle  of 
mutual  mechanical  force  between  a  magnet  and 
a  conducting  wire  or  coil  could  al.so  be  made  to 
act  as  a  generator  of  induced  currents  by  the  re- 
verse operation  of  producing  the  motion  nieehan- 
ically.  And  when,  starting  from  the  researches 
of  Siemens.  Wilde,  Xollet,  Holmes  and  Gramme, 
the  modern  forms  of  magneto-electric  and  dyna- 
mo-electric machines  began  to  come  into  com- 
mercial use,  it  was  discovered  that  any  one  of 
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the  modern  machines  designed  as  a  generator  of 
currents  constituted  a  far  more  efficient  electric 
motor  than  any  of  the  previous  forms  which  had' 
been  designed  speciallj-  as  motors.  It  required 
no  new  discovery  of  tlie  law  of  reversibility  to 
enable  the  electrician  to  understand  this:  but  to 
convince  the  world  required  actual  experiment." 
— A.  Guillemin,  EUctriciiy  ami  Magnetism,  pt.  2. 
ch.  10,  sci^t.  3. 

A.  D.  1835-1889.— The  Electric  Railway.— 
"Thomas  Davenport,  a  poor  blacksmith  of  Bran- 
don, Vt,,  constructed  what  might  be  termed  the 
first  electric  railwaj'.  The  invention  was  crude 
and  of  little  practical  value,  but  the  idea  was 
there.  In  183.')  he  exhibited  in  Springfield,  JIass. , 
a  small  model  electric  engine  running  upon  a 
circular  track,  the  circuit  being  furnished  b}'  pri- 
marj-  batteries  carried  in  the  car.  Three  years 
later,  Robert  Davidson,  of  Aberdeen,  Scotland, 
began  his  experiments  in  this  direction.  .  .  .  He 
constructed  quite  a  powerful  motor,  which  was 
mounted  upon  a  truck.  Forty  batter)-  cells,  car- 
ried on  the  car,  furnished  power  to  propel  the 
motor.  The  battery  elements  were  composed  of 
amalgamated  zinc  and  iron  plates,  the  exciting 
liquid  being  dilute  sulphuric  acid.  This  locomo- 
tive was  run  successfully  on  several  steam  rail- 
roads in  Scotland,  the  speed  attained  was  four 
miles  an  hour,  but  this  machine  was  afterwards 
destro3-ed  hy  some  malicious  person  or  persons 
while  it  was  being  taken  home  to  Aberdeen.  In 
1849  Closes  Farmer  exhibited  an  electric  engine 
which  drew  a  small  car  containing  two  persons. 
In  18.J1,  Dr.  Charles  Grafton  Page,  of  Salem, 
Mass.,  perfected  an  electric  engine  of  consider- 
able power.  On  April  29  of  that  year  the  engine 
was  attached  to  a  car  and  a  trip  was  made  from 
Wa.shiugtou  to  Bladensburg,  over  the  Baltimore 
and  Ohio  Railroad  track.  The  highest  speed  at- 
tained was  nineteen  miles  an  hour.  The  electric 
power  was  furnished  by  one  hundred  Grove  cells 
carried  on  the  engine.  .  .  .  The  same  year, 
Thomas  Hall,  of  Boston,  Mass.,  built  a  small 
electric  locomotive  called  the  Volta.  The  current 
was  furnished  by  two  Grove  battery  cells  which 
were  conducted  to  the  rails,  thence  through  the 
wheels  of  the  locomotive  to  the  motor.  This  was 
the  first  instance  of  the  current  being  supplied 
to  the  motor  on  a  locomotive  from  a  stationary 
source.  It  was  exhibited  at  the  Charitable  !Me- 
chanicsfairby  himin  1860.  .  .  .  In  1879,  Jlessrs. 
Siemen  and  Halske,  of  Berlin,  constructed  and 
operated  an  electric  railway  at  the  Industrial  Ex- 
position. A  third  rail  placed  in  the  centre  of 
the  two  outer  rails,  supplied  the  current,  which 
was  taken  up  into  the  motor  through  a  slid- 
ing contact  under  the  locomotive.  ...  In  1880 
Thomas  A.  Edison  constructed  an  experimental 
road  near  his  laboratory  in  Jlenlo  Park.  X.  J. 
The  power  from  the  locomotive  was  transferred 
to  the  car  by  belts  running  to  and  from  the  shafts 
of  each.  The  current  was  taken  from  and  re- 
turned through  the  rails.  Early  in  the  year  of 
1881  the  Lichterfelde,  Germany,  electric  railway 
was  put  into  operation.  It  is  a  third  rail  sj-stem 
and  is  still  running  at  the  present  time.  This 
may  be  said  to  be  the  first  commercial  electric 
railway  constructed.  In  1883  the  Daft  Electric 
Co.  equipped  and  operated  quite  successfully  an 
electric  system  on  the  Saratoga  «fc  Mt.  McGregor 
Railroad,  at  Saratoga.  X.  Y.""  During  the  next 
five  or  six  years  numerous  electric  railroads, 
more  or  less  experimental,  were  built.     "Octo- 


ber 31,  1888,  the  Council  Bluffs  &  Omaha  Rail- 
way and  Bridge  Co.  was  first  operated  by  elec- 
tricity, they  using  the  Thomson-Houston  sys- 
tem. The  same  year  the  Thomson-Houston  Co. 
equipped  the  Highland  Division  of  the  Lynn  & 
Boston  Horse  Railway  at  Lynn,  Mass.  Horse 
railways  now  began  to  be  equipped  w  ith  electric- 
ity all  over  the  world,  and  especiallj'  in  the 
United  States.  In  February,  1889,  the  Thomson- 
Houston  Electric  Co.  had  equipped  the  line  from 
Bowdoin  Square,  Boston,  to  Harvard  Square, 
Cambridge,  of  the  West  End  Railway  with  elec- 
tricity and  operated  twenty  cars,  since  which  time 
it  has  increased  its  electrical  apparatus,  until  now 
it  is  the  largest  electric  railway  line  in  the  world." 
— E.  Trevert,  Electric  Eailiray  Enginecrimj, 
app.  A. 

A.  D.  1841-1880.— The  Incandescent  Elec- 
tric Light. — "  While  the  arc  lajnp  is  well  adapted 
for  lighting  large  areas  requiring  a  powerful, 
diffused  light,  similar  to  sunlight,  and  hence  is 
suitable  for  outdoor  illumination,  and  for  work- 
shops, stores,  public  buildings,  and  factories, 
especially  those  where  colored  fabrics  are  pro- 
duced, its  use  in  ordinary  dwellings,  or  for  a 
desk  light  in  offices,  is  impractical,  a  softer, 
steadier,  and  more  economical  light  being  re- 
quired. Various  attempts  to  modify  the  arc- 
light  by  combining  it  with  the  Incandescent  were 
made  in  the  earlier  stages  of  electric  lighting. 
.  .  .  The  first  strictly  incandescent  lamp  was  in- 
vented in  1841  by  Frederick  de  Molyens  of  Chel- 
tenham, England,  and  was  constructed  on  the 
simple  principle  of  the  incandescence  produced 
by  the  high  resistance  of  a  platinum  wire  to  the 
passage  of  the  electric  current.  In  1849  Petrie 
emplo3-ed  iridium  for  the  same  purpose,  also 
alloys  of  iridium  and  platinum,  and  iridium  and 
carbon.  In  1845  J.  W.  Starr  o^  Cincinnati  first 
proposed  the  use  of  carbon,  and,  associated  with 
King,  his  English  agent,  produced,  through  the 
financial  aid  of  the  philanthropist  Peabodj-,  an 
incandescent  lamp.  ...  In  all  these  early  ex- 
periments, the  battery  was  the  source  of  electric 
supply :  and  the  comparatively  small  current  re- 
quired for  the  incandescent  light  as  compared 
with  that  required  for  the  arc  light,  was  an  argu- 
ment in  favor  of  the  former.  .  .  .  Still,  no  sub- 
stantial progress  was  made  with  either  sj-stem 
till  the  invention  of  the  dynamo  resulted  in  the 
practical  development  of  both  systems,  that  of 
the  incandescent  following  that  of  the  arc.  Among 
the  first  to  make  incandescent  lighting  a  prac- 
tical success  were  Sawyer  and  ^Man  of  New  York, 
antl  Edison.  For  a  long  time,  Edison  experi- 
mented with  platinum,  using  fine  platinum  wire 
coiled  into  a  spiral,  so  as  to  concentrate  the  heat, 
and  produce  incandescence;  the  same  current 
producing  only  a  red  heat  when  the  wire,  whether 
of  platinum  or  other  metal,  is  stretched  out.  .  .  . 
Failing  to  obtain  satisfactory  results  from  plati- 
num, Edison  turned  his  attention  to  carbon,  the 
superiority  of  which  as  an  incandescent  illumin- 
ant  had  already  been  demonstrated;  but  its 
rapid  consumption,  as  shown  b_v  the  Reynier 
and  similar  lamps,  being  unfavorable  to  its  use 
as  compared  with  the  durability  of  platinum  and 
iridium,  the  problem  was.  to  secure  the  superior 
illumination  of  the  carbon,  and  reduce  or  pre- 
vent its  consumption.  As  this  consumption  was 
due  chiefly  to  oxidation,  it  was  questionable 
whether  the  superior  illumination  were  not  due 
to  the  same  cause,   and  whether,  .if  the   carbon 
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were  inclosed  in  a  glass  globe,  from  which  oxy- 
gen was  eliminated,  the  same  illuniinatiou  could 
be  obtained.  Another  difficulty  of  equal  mag- 
nitude was  to  obtain  a  sufficiently  perfect  va- 
cuum, and  maintain  it  in  a  hermetically  sealed 
globe  inclosing  the  carbon,  and  at  the  same  time 
maintain  electric  connecti<in  with  the  generator 
through  the  glass  by  a  metal  conductor,  subject 
to  expansion  and  contraction  diU'erent  from  that 
of  the  glass,  by  the  change  of  temiierature  due 
to  the  passage  of  the  electric  current.  Saw_yer 
and  Man  attempted  to  solve  this  problem  by  fill- 
ing the  globe  with  nitrogen,  thus  preventing 
combustion  by  eliminating  the  oxygen.  .  .  .  The 
results  obtained  b}'  this  method,  which  at  one 
time  attracted  a  great  deal  of  attention,  were 
not  sufficiently  satisfactorj'  to  become  practical; 
and  Edison  and  others  gave  their  preference  to 
the  vacuum  method,  and  sought  to  overcome  the 
difficulties  connected  with  it.  The  invention  of 
the  mercurial  air  pump,  with  its  subsequent  im- 
provements, made  it  i)ossible  to  obtain  a  suf- 
ticiently  perfect  vacuum,  and  the  difficulty  of 
introducing  the  current  into  the  interior  of  the 
globe  was  overcome  by  imiieddiiig  a  tine  jdati- 
num  wire  in  the  glass,  connecting  the  inclosed 
carljon  with  the  external  circuit;  the  expansion 
and  contraction  of  the  idatinum  not  differing 
sufficiently  from  that  of  the  glass,  in  so  tine  a 
wire,  as  to  impair  the  vacuum.  ,  ,  ,  The  car- 
bons made  by  Edison  under  his  first  jiatent  in 
1871),  were  obtained  from  bi'own  jiajicr  or  card- 
board. .  .  .  They  were  vei'y  fragile  and  sliort- 
lived,  and  consequently  were  soon  abandoned. 
In  1880  he  patente<l  the  process  which,  with 
some  modifications,  he  still  adheres  to.  In  this 
process  he  uses  filaments  of  bamboo,  which  arc 
taken  from  the  interior,  fibrous  poi-tion  of  the 
plant." — P.  Atkin.son,  Elfmcntu  of  Electric Liijht- 
inrj.  ch.  8. 

A.  D.  1854-1866.— The  Atlantic  Cable.— 
"  Cyrus  Field  .  .  .  established  a  company  in 
America  (in  18.')4),  whicli  ,  .  .  olitained  the  right 
of  lauding  cables  in  Newfoundland  for  fifty  years. 
Soundings  were  made  in  18r)()  between  Ireland 
and  Newfoundland,  .showing  a  maxinuim  depth 
of  4,400  metres.  Having  succeeded  afterseveral 
attemiits  in  lajdug  a  cable  between  Nova  Scotia 
and  Newfoundland,  Field  founded  the  Atlantic 
Telegraph  Com]iany  in  England.  .  .  .  The  length 
of  the  ,  ,  .  cable  [\ised]  was  4,000  kilometres, 
and  was  carried  by  the  two  ships  Agamemnon 
and  Niagara,  The  distance  between  the  two  sta- 
tions on  the  coasts  was  2,640  kilometres.  The 
laying  of  the  cable  commenced  on  the  7th  of 
August,  1857,  at  Valentia  (Ireland);  on  the  third 
day  the  cable  broke  at  a  depth  of  3,060  metres, and 
the  expedition  had  to  return.  A  .second  expedi- 
tion was  sent  in  1858;  the  two  sliips  met  each 
other  half-way,  the  ends  of  the  cable  were  joined, 
and  the  lowering  of  it  commenced  in  both  direc- 
tions; 149  kilometres  were  thus  lowered,  when  a 
fault  in  the  cable  was  discovered.  It  had,  there- 
fore, to  be  brought  on  board  again,  and  was  broken 
during  the  process.  After  it  had  been  repaired, 
and  wlien  476  kilometres  had  been  already-  laid, 
another  fault  was  discovered,  which  caused 
another  breakage;  this  time  it  was  impossible  to 
repair  it,  and  the  expedition  was  again  unsuccess- 
ful, and  had  to  return.  In  spite  of  the  repeated 
failures,  two  ships  were  again  scut  out  in  the 
same  year,  and  this  time  one  end  of  the  cable 
was   landed  in   Ireland,  and  the  other  at  New- 


foundland. The  length  of  the  sunk  cable  was 
3,745  kilometres.  Field's  first  telegram  was  .sent 
on  the  7th  of  Aug\ist,  from  America  to  Ireland. 
The  insulation  of  the  cable,  how^ever,  became 
more  defective  every  day,  and  failed  altogether 
on  the  1st  of  September.  From  the  experience 
obtained,  it  was  conchuled  that  it  was  possible 
to  lay  a  traus-Atlantie  ealile,  and  the  company, 
after  consulting  a  number  of  professional  men, 
again  set  to  work.  .  .  .  The  Great  Eastern  was 
enii)loyed  in  laying  this  cable.  This  shiii,  which 
is  211  metres  long.  25  met  res  broad,  and  16  metres 
in  height,  carried  a  crew  of  ,500  men,  of  which 
120  were  electricians  and  engineers,  179  mechan- 
ics and  stokers,  and  115  sailors.  The  manage- 
ment of  all  affairs  relating  tn  the  laying  of  tlie 
cable  was  entrusted  to  Canning.  The  eoasi  cable 
was  laid  on  the  21st  of  ,Tidy,  and  the  end  of  it 
was  connected  with  the  Atlantic  cable  on  the  23rd. 
After  1,326  kilometres  had  been  laid,  a  fault  was 
discovered,  an  iron  wire  was  found  stuck  light 
across  the  cable,  and  Canning  considered  the  mis- 
chief to  have  been  done  with  a  malevolent  juir- 
pose.  On  the  2nd  of  August,  2,190  kilometres 
of  cable  were  sunk,  when  another  fault  was  dis- 
covered. Willie  the  cable  was  being  repaired  it 
broke,  and  attemjits  to  recover  it  at  the  time  were 
all  unsuccessful ;  in  consequence  of  this  tlie  Great 
Eastern  had  to  return  without  having  comjileted 
the  task.  A  new  company,  the  Anglo-American 
Telegraph  Company,  was  formed  in  18(iO,  and  at 
once  entrusted  Messrs,  Glass,  Elliott  and  Com- 
pany Avith  the  constnietion  of  a  new  cable  of 
3.000  kilometres.  DiiVerent  arrangements  were 
made  for  the  outer  enveloi)e  of  the  cable,  and 
the  Great  Eastern  was  once  more  ecjuipped  to 
give  effect  to  the  experiments  which  had  just 
been  made.  The  new  expedition  was  not  only 
to  lay  a  new  cable,  but  also  to  take  up  the  end  of 
the  old  one,  and  join  it  to  a  new  piece,  and  tlms 
obtain  a  .second  telegrajih  line.  The  sinking  again 
commenced  in  Ireland  on  the  13th  of  July,  1866, 
and  it  was  finished  on  the  27tli.  On  tlie  4th  of 
August,  1866,  the  Trans-Atlantic  Telegraph  Line 
was  declared  open." — A.  R.  von  Urbanitzky, 
EUctricitti  in  the  Service  of  Man,  pp.  767-768. 

A.  D.  1876-1892.— The  Telephone.— "The 
first  and  sinqilcst  of  all  niagnelicteleplinnesisthe 
Bell  Telc]ihonc."  In  "  the  first  form  c if  this  instru- 
ment, constructed  by  Professor  GialKini  Bell,  in 
1876.  .  .  a  liai'i?  of  steel  rods  was  attached  to  the 
poles  of  a  ]iermanent  magnet.  .  .  .  When  we  sing 
into  a  piano,  certain  of  the  .strings  of  the  instru- 
ment are  set  in  vibration  sympatlietically  by  the 
action  of  the  voice  with  different  degrees  of 
amplitude,  and  a  sound,  which  is  an  apiiroxima- 
tiou  to  the  vowel  uttered,  is  produced  from  the 
piano.  Theory  shows  th;it,  had  the  piano  a 
much  larger  number  of  strings  to  the  octave,  the 
vowel  sounds  would  be  perfectly  reproduced. 
It  was  upon  this  principle  that  Bell  constructed 
his  first  telephone.  The  expense  of  constructing 
such  an  apparatus,  however,  deterred  Bell  from 
making  the  attemjit,  and  he  sought  to  simplify 
the  apparatus  before  proceeding  further  in  this 
direction.  After  many  exjieriments  with  more 
or  less  unsatisfactory  results,  lie  constructed  the 
instrument  .  .  .  which  he  exhibited  at  Philadel- 
phia in  1876.  In  this  apparatus,  the  transmitter 
was  formed  by  an  electro-magnet,  through  which 
a  current  fiowed,  and  a  mcmlnane,  made  of  gold- 
beater's skin,  on  which  was  placed  as  a  sort  of 
armature,    a    piece    of    soft    iron,    which   thus 
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vibrated  in  front  nf  the  elcctro-iiiaguet  wlien  the 
membrane  was  tlirown  into  sonorous  vibration. 
...  It  is  quite  clear  that  when  we  speak  into  a 
Bell  transmitter  only  a  small  fraction  of  the 
energy  of  the  sonorous  vibrations  of  the  voice 
can  be  converted  into  electric  currents,  and  that 
these  currents  must  l)e  extremely  weak.  Edison 
a])plied  himself  to  discover  some  means  by 
which  he  could  increase  the  strength  of  these  cur- 
rents. Elisha  Gray  had  proposed  to  use  the  varia- 
tion of  resistance  of  a  tine  platinum  wire  attached 
to  a  diaphragm  dipping  into  water,  and  hoped 
that  the  variation  of  extent  of  surface  in  contact 
would  so  vary  the  strength  of  current  as  to  re- 
produce sonorous  vibrations;  but  there  is  no 
record  of  this  experiment  having  been  tried. 
Edison  proposed  to  utilise  the  fact  that  the  resist- 
ance of  carbon  varied  imder  pressure.  He  had 
independently  discovered  this  peculiarity  of  car- 
bon, but  it  had  been  previously  described  by 
Du  Jloncel.  .  .  .  The  first  carbon  transmitter  was 
constructed  in  18T8  by  Edison." — W.  H.  Precce, 
and  J.  Maier,  The  Telephone,  ch.  3-4. — In  a  pam- 
phlet distributed  at  the  Columbian  Exposition, 
Chicago,  1893,  entitle<l  "  E.rhihit  nf  the  American 
Bell  Telephone  Co.,"  the  following  statements  are 
made:  "At  the  Centennial  Exposition,  in  Phila- 
delphia, in  1876,  was  given  the  first  general  pub- 
lic exhibition  of  the  telephone  by  its  inventor, 
Alexander  Graham  Bell.  To-day,  seventeen  years 
later,  more  than  half  a  million  instruments  are  in 
daily  use  in  the  United  States  alone,  six  hundred 
million  talks  by  telephone  are  held  every  year,  and 
the  human  voice  is  carried  over  a  distance  of  twelve 
hundred  miles  without  loss  of  sound  or  sjilable. 
The  first  use  of  the  telephone  for  business  pur- 
poses was  over  a  single  wire  connecting  only  two 
telephones.  At  once  the  need  of  general  inter- 
communication made  itself  felt.  In  the  cities 
and  larger  towns  exchanges  were  established  and 
all  the  subscribers  to  any  one  exchange  were 
enabled  to  talk  to  one  another  through  a  central 
office.  Means  were  then  devised  to  connect  two 
or  more  exchanges  by  trunk  lines,  thus  affording 
means  of  conuiiunicatiou  between  all  the  sub- 
scribers of  all  the  exchanges  so  connected.  This 
work  has  been  puslied  forward  until  now  have 
been  gathered  into  what  may  be  termed  one 
great  exchange  all  the  important  cities  from 
Augusta  on  the  east  to  Jlilwaukee  on  the  west, 
and  from  Burlington  and  Buti'alo  on  the  north  to 
"Wa.shingtou  on  the  south,  bringing  more  than 
one  half  the  people  of  this  country  and  a  much 
larger  proportion  of  the  business  interests,  within 
talking  distance  of  one  another,  .  .  .  The  lines 
which  connect  Chicago  with  Boston,  via  Xew 
Y'ork,  are  of  copper  wire  of  extra  size.  It  is 
about  one  sixth  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  and 
weighs  43.5  pounds  to  the  mile.  Plence  each  cir- 
cuit contains  1,0-14,000  pounds  of  copper.  .  .  . 
In  the  United  States  there  are  over  a  quarter  of  a 
million  exchange  subscribers,  and  .  .  .  these  make 
use  of  the  telephone  to  carry  on  600,000,000  con- 
versations annually.  There  is  hardly  a  city  or 
town  of  5,000  inhabitants  that  has  not  its  Tele- 
phone Exchange,  and  these  are  so  knit  together 
by  connecting  lines  that  intercoiumunication  is 
constant."  The  number  of  telephones  in  use  in 
the  United  States,  on  the  20th  of  December  in 
each  vear  since  the  fir.st  introduction,  is  given  as 
follows:  1877,  5,187;  1878,  17,567;  1S79,  52,317: 
1880.  123,380;  1881,  180,592;  1882,  237,728;  1883, 
298,580;  1884,  325,574;  1885,  330,040;  1886,  353,- 


518;  1887,380,277;  1888,  411,511;  1889,444,861; 
1890,  483,790;  1891,  512,407;  1892,  553,730. 


ELEPHANT,  Order  ofthe.— A  Danish  order 

of  knightliood  instituted  in  1(J93  by  King  Chris- 
tian V. 

ELEPHANTINE.  See  Egypt:  The  Old 
Emimhk  .\nii  iiiK  .Mioni.E  Empire. 

ELEUSINIAN  MYSTERIES,  The.— 
Among  the  ancient  Greeks,  "  the  mysteries  were 
a  source  of  faith  and  hope  to  the  initiated,  as  are 
the  churches  of  modern  times.  Secret  doctrines, 
regarded  as  holy,  and  to  be  kept  with  inviolable 
fidelity,  were  handed  down  in  these  brother- 
hoods, and  no  doubt  were  fondly  believed  to 
contain  a  saving  grace  by  tho.se  who  were  ad- 
mitted, amidst  solemn  and  imposing  rites,  under 
the  veil  of  midnight,  to  hear  the  tenets  of  the 
ancient  faith,  and  the  promises  of  blessings  to 
come  to  those  who,  with  sincerity  of  heart  anil 
pious  trust,  took  the  obligations  upcm  them. 
The  Eleusinian  mysteries  were  the  most  impos- 
ing and  venerable.  Their  origin  extended  back 
into  a  mythical  anti(|uity,  and  they  were  among 
the  few  forms  of  Greek  worship  which  were 
tmder  the  superintendence  of  hercditaiy  priest- 
hoods. Thirhvall  thinks  that  '  they  were  the  re- 
mains of  a  worship  which  preceded  the  rise  of 
the  Hellenic  mj-thology  and  its  attendant  rites, 
grounded  on  a  view  of  Xature  less  fanciful,  more 
earnest,  and  better  fitted  to  awaken  both  philo- 
sophical thought  and  religious  feeling. '  This  con- 
clusion is  still  further  confirmed  by  the  moral 
and  religious  tone  of  the  poets, —  such  as  ^Escliy- 
lus, —  whose  ideas  on  justice,  sin  and  retribution 
are  as  solemn  and  elevated  as  those  of  a  Hebrew 
prophet.  The  secrets,  whatever  they  were,  were 
never  revealed  in  express  terms;  but  Isocrates 
uses  some  remarkable  expressions,  when  speak- 
ing of  their  im]3ortance  to  the  condition  of  man. 
'Those  who  are  initiated,'  says  he  'entertain 
sweeter  hopes  of  eternal  life';  and  how  could 
this  be  the  case,  unless  there  were  imparted  at 
Eleusis  the  doctrine  of  eternal  life,  ami  some 
idea  of  its  state  and  circum.stances  tuore  compati- 
ble with  an  elevated  conception  of  the  Deity  and 
of  the  human  .soul  than  the  vague  and  shadow}- 
images  which  haunted  the  popular  mind.  The 
Eleusinian  communion  embraced  the  most  emi- 
nent men  from  ever}-  part  of  Greece, —  statesmen, 
]ioets,  philosophers,  and  generals;  and  when 
Greece  became  a  part  of  the  Roman  Empire,  the 
greatest  minds  of  Rome  drew  instruction  and 
consolation  from  its  doctrines.  The  ceremonies 
of  initiation  — which  took  jjlace  every  year  in  the 
early  autumn,  a  beautiful  season  in  Attica —  were 
a  splendid  ritual,  attracting  visitors  from  every 
part  of  the  world.  The  processions  moving  from 
Athens  to  Eleusis  over  the  Sacred  Way,  some- 
times numbered  twenty  or  thirty  thousand  peo- 
ple, and  the  exciting  scenes  were  well  calculated 
to  leave  a  durable  impression  on  susceptible 
minds.  .  .  .  The  formula  of  the  dismissal,  after 
the  initiation  was  over,  consisted  in  the  mysteri- 
ous words  '  konx,'  '  ompax  ' ;  and  this  is  the  only 
Eleusinian  secret  that  has  illuminated  the  worhl 
from  the  recesses  of  the  temple  of  Demeter  and 
Persephone.  But  it  is  a  striking  illustration  of 
the  value  attached  to  these  rites  and  doctrines, 
that,  in  moments  of  extremest  peril  —  as  of  im- 
pending shipwreck,  or  massacre  by  a  victorious 
enemy, —  men  asked  one  another.  '  .\re  3'oti  in- 
itiatei  '! '  as  if  this  were  the  anclK^r  of  their  hopes 
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for  nnolliiT  liiV." — C.  C.  Felton,  Greece,  Aneimt 
and Miidern,  r.  2,  hrt.  10. — "  TheEleusiiiiaii  iiiys- 
teric'scoiitiiiucil  to  be  cck'bratcil  iluriiiir  the  whole 
of  tlie  second  lialf  of  the  fotirtli  eeutury.  till  they 
were  jmt  an  end  to  by  the  destnietionof  the  tem- 
ple at  Eleusis,  and  by  the  devastation  of  (ii-eece 
iu  the  invasion  of  the  Goths  tinder  Alarie  in  395" 
(see  Goths:  A.  D.  39.")).— W.  Smith.  A>rfc  !>•  (!ih- 
bon's  Decline  ft  lid  Fall  of  tlie  Rmiiin  Empire,  ch.  S.'j. 

Also  in:  R.  Brown.  Tlte  firent  Dinin/.^ink  .Ui/th, 
ch.  fi,  xert.  2.— J.  J.  I.  von  Dollingcr,  'T/ie  Oeiitile 
and  the  ,1,  ir.  hk.  3  (c.  1).— See,  also.  Ei.EVSis. 

ELEUSIS. — Eleusis  was  originally  one  of 
the  twelve  confederate  townsbi|)s  into  which 
Attica  was  said  to  have  been  tlivided  before  the 
time  of  Theseus.  It  "  was  advantageously  situ- 
ated [about  fourteen  miles  N.  AV.  of  Athens]  on 
a  height,  at  a  small  distance  from  tlie  shore  of 
an  extensive  bay,  to  which  there  is  access  only 
tlirough  narrow  channels,  at  the  two  extremities 
of  the  island  of  Salamis:  its  [tositiou  was  inijiort- 
ant.  as  conuuanding  the  shortest  and  most  level 
route  by  land  from  Athensto  the  Isthmus  by  the 
pass  which  leads  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Cerata 
along  the  shore  to  !Megara.  .  .  .  Eleusis  was 
built  at  the  eastern  end  of  a  low  rocky  hill,  which 
lies  parallel  to  the  sea-shore.  .  .  .  The  eastern 
extremity  of  the  bill  was  levelled  artiticially  for 
the  reception  of  the  llierum  of  Ceres  and  the 
other  sacred  buildings.  Above  these  are  the 
traces  of  an  Acropolis.  A  triangvdar  .space  of 
about  .500  yards  each  side,  lying  between  the  hill 
and  the  shore,  was  occupied  by  the  town  of 
Eleusis.  ...  To  those  who  ajiproaelied  Eleusis 
from  Athens,  the  sacred  buildings  standing  on 
the  eastern  extremity  of  tlie  height  concealed  the 
greater  part  of  the  town,  and  on  a  nearer  ap- 
proach presented  a  succession  of  magniticent  ob- 
jects, well  calculated  to  heighten  the  solemn 
grandeur  of  the  ceremonies  and  the  awe  and  rev- 
erence of  the  Mj'stiu  in  their  initiation.  ...  In 
the  plurality  of  enclosures,  in  the  magnificence 
of  the  jiyhe  or  gateways,  in  the  absence  of  any 
general  symnietry  of  plan,  iu  the  small  auxiliary 
temples,  we  recognize  a  great  resemblance  be- 
tween the  sacred  buildings  of  Eleusis  and  the 
Egyptian  Iliera  of  Thebes  and  Phihe.  And  this 
reseml)lance  is  the  more  remarkable,  as  the  De- 
meter  of  Attica  was  the  Isis  of  Egypt.  yW:  can- 
not suppose,  however,  that  the  plan  of  all  these 
buildings  was  even  thought  of  when  the  worship 
of  Ceres  was  established  at  Eleusis.  They  were 
the  progressive  creation  of  successive  ages.  .  .  . 
Under  the  Roman  Empire  ...  it  was  fashion- 
able among  the  higher  order  of  Romans  to  pass 
some  time  at  Athens  in  the  stud_v  of  philosophy 
and  to  be  initiated  in  the  Eleusinian  mysteries. 
Hence  Eleusis  became  at  that  time  one  of  the 
most  frequented  places  iu  Greece;  and  perhaps 
it  was  never  so  populous  as  under  the  emperors 
of  the  first  two  centuries  of  our  lera.  During  the 
two  following  centuries,  its  mysteries  were  the 
chief  support  of  declining  polytheism,  and  almost 
the  only  remaining  bond  of  national  union  among 
the  Greeks;  but  at  length  the  destructive  visit  of 
the  Goths  in  the  year  390,  the  extinction  of 
paganism  and  the  ruin  of  maritime  commerce, 
left  Eleusis  deprived  of  every  source  of  pros- 
perity, except  those  whicli  are  inseparable  from 
its  fertile  plain,  its  noble  bay,  and  its  position  on 
the  road  from  Attica  to  the  Isthmus.  .  .  .  The 
village  still  preserves  the  ancient  name,  no  further 
altered   than   is   customary   in   Romaic   conver- 
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sions." — W.  M.    Leake,    Topnpmphy  nf  At/iens. 
r.  2:    77(1'  I)i  mi.  .■art.  .">. 

ELGIN,  Lord. — The  Indian  administration 
of.     Seelxni.v:  A.  I).  lH(i2-lt<T6. 

ELIS. —  Elis  was  an  ancient  Greek  state, 
ocoipying  the  country  on  the  western  coast  of 
I'cloiHinnesus.  adjoining  Arcadia,  and  between 
Messenia  at  the  .south  and  Aehaia  on  the  north. 
It  was  noted  for  the  fertility  of  its  soil  and  the 
rich  yield  of  its  tisheries.  But  Elis  owed  greater 
importance  to  the  inclusion  within  its  territory 
of  the  sacred  ground  of  Olynipia.  where  the  cele- 
bration of  the  most  famous  festival  of  Zeus  came 
to  be  established  at  an  early  time.  The  Elians 
had  acquired  Olympia  by  conquest  of  the  city 
and  territory  of  Pisa,  to  which  it  originally  be- 
longed, and  the  presidency  of  the  (Jlyuqiic  games 
was  always  disputed  with  them  by  the  latter. 
Elis  was  the  close  ally  of  Sparta  down  to  the  year 
B.  C.  421,  when  a  bitter  quarrel  arose  between 
them,  and  Elis  suffered  heavily  in  the  wars 
which  ensue(i.  It  was  afterwards  at  war  with 
the  Arcadians,  and  joined  the  .Etoliau  League 
against  the  Achaiau  League.  The  city  of  Elis 
was  one  of  the  most  splendid  iu  Greece ;  b\it  little 
now  remains,  even  of  ruins,  to  indicate  its  de- 
parted nlorics.     See,  also,  Olympic  G.vmes, 

ELISII,  The.     See  Lygiaks. 

ELIZABETH,    Czarina  of   Russia,  A.    I) 

1741-1701 Elizabeth,    Queen   of  Bohemia, 

and   the   Thirty  Years  War.     See  Gkum.vny: 
A.    I).    lOlS-1020;    1020;    1021-1023;    1031-1033, 

and    104y Elizabeth,    Queen    of    England, 

A.  I).  l.")S-10O3 Elizabeth  Farnese,  Queen 

of   Spain.     Se<'    Italy:    A.    D.    1 7 1  ■">- 1 73.") ;    and 
Spain:  A.  I).  1713-172.").  and  1720-1731. 

ELIZABETH,  N.  J.— The  first  settlement 
of.     See  New  .Ikksky:  A.  I).  1004-1007. 

ELK  HORN,  OR  PEA  RIDGE,  Battle  of. 
See  United  St.vies  of  A.m.  :  A.  D.  1862  (.Iani- 
AKY — March  :  Missorm — Arkansas). 

ELKWATER,  OR  CHEAT  SUMMIT, 
Battle  of.  See  United  States  ok  Am.  :  A.  I). 
1.%1  (AVGVST — Dece.muer:  West  Vih(;ixia). 

ELLANDUM,  Battle  of.— Decisive  victory 
of  Ecgberht,  the  West  Saxon  king,  over  the 
Mercians,  A.  I).  S23. 

ELLEBRI,  The.  See  Ireland,  Tribes  of 
Early  Celtic  ixuabitants. 

ELLENBOROUGH,  Lord,  The  Indian  ad- 
ministration of.     See  India:  A.  1).  183I)-1S4.'). 

ELLSWORTH,  Colonel,  The  death  of. 
See  United  States  of  Am.:  A.  D.  1801  (JIay: 
Virginia). 

ELMET. — A  small  kingdom  of  the  Britons 
which  was  swallowed  uj)  in  the  English  king- 
dom of  Morthumbria  early  in  the  seventh  cen- 
tury. It  answered,  roughly  speaking,  to  the 
present  West-Riding  of  Yorkshire.  .  .  .  Leeds 
"  preserves  the  name  of  LoidLs,  by  which  Elinet 
seems  also  to  have  been  known. " — J.  R.  Green. 
7'/u  ^[lll.■illl|  of  Eii;/. .  p.  2.")4. 

ELMIRA,'  N.  Y.  (then  Newtovyn).— Gen. 
Sullivan's  Battle  with  the  Senecas.  See 
United  St.vtes  of  Am.  :  A.  D.  1779  (August — 
Septembei!). 

ELSASS.     SeeALS.UE. 

ELTEKEH,  Battle  of.— A  victory  won  by 
the  Assyrian,  Sennacherib,  over  the  Egyptians, 
before  "the  disaster  befel  his  army  which  is 
related  in  2  Kings  xix.  35.  Sennacherib's  own 
account  of  the  battle  has  been  found  amoui;  the 
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Assyrian    records. — A.   H.   Sayce.    Frcnh    LUjht 
fi-fim  till'  Aiii'iiiit  Monuments,  ch.  6. 

ELUSATES,  The.    See  AqriTAixE,  Tribes 

OF  AN(  IF.NT. 

ELVIRA,  Battle  of(i3i9).  SeeSPAi.x:  A.  D. 
127:5-1 4(51 ». 

ELY,  The  Camp  of  Refuge  at.  See  EXG- 
1,.\nd:   a.  1).  1(169-1071. 

ELYMAIS.     SeeELAM. 

ELYMEIA.     See  Macedonia. 

ELYMIANS,  The.     See  Sicily:  Early  m- 

HAIilTANTS. 

ELYSIAN  FIELDS.    See  C.\.sary  Islands. 

ELZEVIRS.  See  Printing:  A.  D.  1617- 
16SII, 

EMANCIPATION,  Catholic.  See  Ireland: 
A.  I>.  Isu-lS'H). 

EMANCIPATION,  Compensated;  Pro- 
posal of  President  Lincoln.  See  United 
States  OF  A^t.  :  A.  I).  l-SOS  (.Maiuii). 

EMANCIPATION,  Prussian  Edict  of.  See 
Gkkmany:  A.  D.  18(i7-lS0S. 

EMANCIPATION  PROCLAMATIONS, 
President  Lincoln's.  Sec  United  States  of 
A.M.:  A.  1).  186'3  (September),  and  1863  (.Ianu- 
akyk 

EMANUEL,  King  of  Portugal,  A.  1).  149.j- 

l.-jil Emanuel  Philibert,  Duke   of  Savoy, 

A.  I).  l.V)3-i:)80. 

EMBARGO  OF  1807,  The  American.  See 
United  States  of  Am.  :  A.  D.  1804-1809,  and 
1808. 

EMERICH,  King  of  Hungary,  A.  P.  1196- 
12114. 

EMERITA  AUGUSTA. —  A  colony  of 
Roman  veterans  settleil  iu  Spain.  B.  C.  27.  by  the 
emperor  Augustus.  It  is  identified  with  modern 
Merida,  in  Estremadura. — C.  Merivale,  Hist,  of 
the  liiimitns,  ch.  34,  note. 

E ME SSA.— Capture  by  the  Arabs  (A.  D. 
636).  Si-c  ^Mahometan  Conquest:  A.  I).  632- 
639. 

EMIGRES  OF  THE  FRENCH  REVO- 
LUTION. See  Fr.^-ce:  A.  D.  1789-1791; 
1791  (.Iri.Y — September):  and  1791-1792. 

EMITES,  The.     See  .Tews :  Early  Hebrew 

HISTOKY. 

EMMAUS,  Battle  of. —  Defeat  of  a  Syrian 
army  tmder  Gorgias  by  Judas  ilaccabaeus,  B.  C. 
166. — Josephus,  Antiq.  of  the  Jews,  bk.  12,  eh.  7. 


EMMENDINGEN,  Battle  of.     SeeFRANCE: 

A.  I).   1796  lApiiii.— (l<  TiiijKiii. 

EMMET  INSURRECTION,  The.  See 
Irklano:  A.  I).  18U1-1SIJ3. 

EMPEROR.— A  title  derived  from  the 
Roman  title  Imperator.     See  iMPEK.vrOK. 

EMPORIA,  The.  .See  Carth.^ge,  The 
Dominion  of. 

ENCOMIENDAS.  See  Sl.wery,  Modern: 
OF  Tin:  Indians:  ;ilso.  Repartimientos. 

ENCUMBERED  ESTATES  ACT,  The. 
See  Ireland:  A.  D.  1S43-1N4S. 

ENCYCLICAL  AND  SYLLABUS  OF 
1864,  The.     Sic  Papacy;   A.  1).   1S64. 

ENCYCLOPEDISTS,  The. —  "  French 
literature  had  never  been  so  brilliant  as  in  the 
second  half  of  the  18th  century.  BufFon,  Diderot, 
D'Alembert.  Rousseau.  Duclos,  Condilhic,  Hel- 
vetius,  Holbach,  Raynal,  Condorcet,  Mably,  and 
many  others  adorned  it.  and  the  '  Encyclopa'dia,' 
which  was  begun  in  17.51  under  the  direction  of 
Diderot,  became  the  focus  of  an  intellectual  in- 
tluence  which  has  rarely  been  equalled.  The 
name  and  idea  were  taken  from  a  work  published 
by  Ephraim  Chambers  in  Dublin,  in  1728.  A 
noble  preliminary  discourse  was  written  by 
D'Alemliert ;  and  all  the  best  pens  in  France  were 
enlisted  in  the  enterprise,  which  was  constantly 
encouraged  and  largel}'  assisted  by  Voltaire. 
Twice  it  was  suppressed  by  authority,  but  the 
interdict  was  again  raised.  Popidar  favour  now 
ran  with  an  irresistible  force  in  favour  of  the 
philosophers,  and  the  work  was  brought  to  its 
conclusion  in  1771." — W.  E.  H.  Lecky,  Uid.  of 
Enrj.  in  the  ISth  Century,  ch.  20  (».  ,5). 

Also  in  :  J.  Morley,  Diilerot  and  the  Enct/clo- 
peedists,  ch.  5  (e  1). — E.  J.  Lowell,  The  Eve  of  the 
Ftrneli  liiroliition,  rh.  16. 

ENDICOTT,  John,  and  the  Colony  of 
Massachusetts  Bay.  See  Massachusetts: 
A.  1).  1623-1629,  and  :ifter. 

ENDIDJAN,  Battle  of  (1876).  See  Russia: 
A.  D.  is.-.y-is76. 

ENGADINE,  The.  See  Switzerland: 
A.  D.  1396-1499. 

ENGEN,  Battle  of  11800).  See  France: 
A.  I).  IsdO-lsiil  (May— February). 

ENGERN,  Duchy  of.  See  Saxony:  The 
Old  DtCHY. 

ENGHIEN,  Due  d'.  The  abduction  and 
execution  of.     See  France:  1SU4-180.J. 


ENGLAND. 


Before  the  coming  of  the  English. — The 
Celtic  and  Roman  periods.     .Sec  Biutain. 

A.  D.  449-547. — The  three  tribes  of  the  Eng- 
lish conquest. — The  naming  of  the  country. — 
"It  was  by  .  .  .  three  tribes  [from  Xorthwestern 
Germany],  the  Saxons,  the  Angles,  and  the  .lutes, 
that  southern  Britain  was  conquered  and  colo- 
nized in  the  fifth  and  sixth  centuries,  according 
to  the  most  ancient  testimony.  .  .  .  Of  the 
three,  the  Angli  almost  if  not  altogether  pass 
away  into  the  migration:  the  .lutes  and  the 
Saxons,  although  migrating  in  great  numbers, 
had  yet  a  great  part  to  play  in  their  own  homes 
and  in  other  regions  besides  Britain;  the  former 
at  a  later  period  in  the  train  and  under  the  name 
of  the  Danes ;  the  latter  in  German  history  from 
the  eighth  century   to  the  present  day." — W. 


i  i 


Stubbs,  Const.  Hist,  of  Enr/land,  v.  1.  ch.  3. — 
"Among  the  Teutonic  settlers  in  Britain  some 
tribes  stand  out  couspicuou.sl}';  Angles,  Saxons, 
and  Jutes  stand  out  conspicuously  above  all. 
The  Jutes  led  the  way ;  from  the  Angles  the  laud 
and  the  united  nation  took  their  name;  the  Sax- 
ons gave  us  the  name  by  wdiich  our  Celtic  neigh- 
bours have  ever  known  us.  But  there  is  no 
reason  to  confine  the  area  from  which  our  fore- 
fathers came  to  the  space  which  we  sliould  mark 
on  the  map  as  the  land  of  the  continental  Angles, 
Saxons,  and  Jutes.  So  great  a  migration  is 
always  likelj-  to  be  swollen  by  some  who  are 
quite  alien  to  the  leading  tribe;  it  is  always  cer- 
tain to  be  swollen  by  many  who  are  of  stocks 
akin  to  the  leading  tribe,  but  who  do  not  actually 
belong  to  it.     As  we  in  Britain  are  those  who 
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The  Jutfs. 


ENGLAND,  A.   D.  449^73. 


stayed  buliiml  at  the  time  of  the  serniid  great 
iniirratiiiM  nf  cmr  people  [to  Anierica].  so  I  ven- 
ture to  look  on  all  our  Low -Diiteh  kinsfolk  on 
the  eonlinent  of  Europe  as  those  who  stayed 
l)(liind  at  the  time  of  the  first  great  migration  of 
our  jieople.  Our  speeial  hearth  and  eradle  is 
dou1>tless  to  be  found  in  the  immediate  mareh- 
land  of  (tcrmany  and  Denmark,  but  the  great 
eommon  home  of  our  people  is  to  be  looked  on 
as  stretehing  along  the  whole  of  that  long  coast 
where  various  dialects  of  the  Low-Dutch  tongue 
are  spoken.  If  Angles  and  Saxons  came,  we 
know  that  Frisians  came  also,  and  with  Frisians 
as  an  element  among  us,  it  is  hardly  too  bold  to 
claim  the  whole  Netherlands  as  in  the  widest 
sense  Old  England,  as  the  land  of  one  part  of  the 
kinsfolk  who  stayed  behind.  Through  that 
whole  region,  from  the  special  Anglian  corner 
far  into  what  is  now  northern  France,  the  true 
tongue  of  the  people,  sometimes  over.slia<iowed 
liy  other  tongues,  is  some  dialect  or  other  of 
that  branch  of  the  great  Teutonic  family  whicli 
is  essentially  the  same  as  our  own  speech.  From 
Flanders  to  .Sleswick  the  natural  tongue  is  one 
which  differs  from  English  only  as  the  historical 
events  of  fourteen  hundred  years  of  separation 
have  inevitably  made  the  two  tongues  —  two  dia- 
lects, I  should  rather  say,  of  the  same  tongue  — 
to  differ.  From  these  hinds  we  came  as  a  people. 
That  was  our  first  historical  migration.  Our 
remote  forefathers  nuist  have  made  endless 
earlier  migrations  as  parts  of  the  great  Aryan 
body,  as  parts  of  the  smaller  Teutonic  body. 
But  our  voyage  from  the  Low-Dutch  mainland 
to  the  isle  of  Britain  was  our  first  migration  as  a 

people Vmong  the  Teutonic  tribes  which 

settled  in  Britain,  two,  the  Angles  and  the 
Saxons,  stood  out  foremost.  These  two  lie- 
tween  them  occupied  b_v  far  the  greater  part  of 
the  land  that  was  occuiiied  at  all.  Each  of  these 
two  gave  its  name  to  tlie  uniteil  nation,  but  each 
gave  it  on  dillerent  lips.  The  Saxons  were  the 
earlier  invaders;  they  had  more  to  do  with  the 
Celtic  renuiant  which  abode  in  the  land.  On 
the  lips  then  of  the  Celtic  inhabitants  of  Britain, 
the  whole  of  the  Teutonic  inhabitants  of  Britain 
were  known  from  the  beginning,  and  are  known 
still,  as  Saxons.  But,  as  the  various  Teutonic 
settlements  drew  together,  as  they  began  to  ha\'e 
common  national  feelings  and  to  feel  the  need  of 
a  common  national  name,  the  name  which  they 
chose  was  not  the  same  as  that  by  which  their 
Celtic  neighbours  called  them.  They  did  not 
call  themselves  Saxons  and  their  laud  Saxony; 
they  called  them.selves  English  and  their  land 
England.  I  used  tlie  word  Saxony  in  all  .serious- 
ness; it  is  a  real  name  for  the  Teutonic  part  of 
Britain,  and  it  is  an  older  name  than  the  name 
England.  But  it  is  a  name  used  only  from  the 
outside  by  Celtic  neighbours  and  enemies;  it 
was  not  usctl  from  the  inside  by  the  Teutonic 
people  themselves.  \n  their  mouths,  as  soon  as 
they  took  to  themselves  a  common  name,  that 
name  was  English;  as  soon  as  thev  gave  their 
land  a  common  name,  that  name  was  Kugland. 
.  .  .  And  this  is  the  more  reniarkalile,  Ijecause 
the  age  when  English  was  fully  established  as 
the  name  of  the  people,  and  England  as  tlic  name 
of  the  land,  was  an  age  of  Saxon  supremacy,  an 
age  when  a  Saxon  state  held  the  hea<lship  of 
Englan<l  and  of  Britain,  when  Saxon  kings  grew 
step  by  step  to  be  kings  of  the  English  and  lords 
of  the   whole   British   island.     In  common  use 


tlien,  the  men  of  the  tenth  and  eleventh  centuries 
knew  themselves  by  no  name  but  English." — 
E.  A.  Freeman,  Tlie  KikjUhIi  People  in  its  Three 
IliiiiteK  {Leeliires  to  Americiiii  Audiences,  pp.  30- 
31.  mill  45-47). — See  Angles  and  Jutes,  and 
Saxons. 

A.  D.  449-473.— The  Beginning  of  English 
history. — The  conquest  of  Kent  by  the  Jutes. 
— "  Li  the  year  449  or  450  a  band  of  warriors 
was  drawn  to  the  shores  of  Britain  by  the  usual 
pledges  of  l.-ind  and  i)ay.  The  warriors  were 
Jutes,  men  of  a  tribe  which  has  left  its  name  to 
Jutland,  at  the  extremity  of  the  peninsida  that 
projects  from  the  shores  of  North-Germany,  but 
who  were  probably  akin  to  the  race  that  was 
fringing  the  opposite  coast  of  Scandinavia  and 
.settling  in  the  Danish  Isles.  In  three  'keels' — 
so  ran  the  legend  of  their  con((Uest  —  and  with 
their  Ealdormen,  Ilengest  and  Horsa.  at  their 
head,  these  Jutes  landed  at  Eblistleet  in  the  Isle 
of  Thanet.  With  the  landing  of  Ilengest  and 
his  war-band  English  history  begins.  ...  In 
the  first  years  that  followed  after  their  landing, 
Jute  and  Briton  fought  side  by  siih';  and  llie 
Piets  are  .said  to  have  been  scattered  to  the  winds 
in  a  great  battle  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Britain. 
But  danger  from  the  Pict  was  hardly  over  when 
danger  came  from  the  Jutes  themselves.  Their 
munliers  probably  grew  fast  as  the  news  of  their 
.settlemeiU  in  Thanet  spread  among  their  fellow 
l)irates  who  were  haunting  the  chaimel ;  and  with 
the  increase  of  their  nuiidier  must  have  grown 
the  difficulty  of  supplying  them  with  rations  and 
pay.  The  dispute  which  ro.se  over  these  ques- 
tions w^s  at  last  closed  by  Hengest's  men  with  a 
threat  of  war."  The  threat  was  soon  executed; 
the  forces  of  the  Jutes  were  successfully  trans- 
ferred from  their  island  camp  to  the  main  shore, 
and  the  town  of  Durovernum  (occupying  the  site 
of  modern  Canterbury)  was  the  first  to  exp<'rience 
their  rage.  "The  town  was  left  in  blackened 
and  solitary  ruin  as  the  invaders  pushed  along 
the  road  to  London.  No  obstacle  seems  to  have 
checked  their  march  from  the  Stour  to  the  Aled- 
way. "  At  Aylesford  (A.  D.  4.V)),  the  lowest  ford 
crossing  the  iledwaj-,  "the  Britisli  leaders  must 
have  taken  post  for  the  defence  of  West  Kent; 
but  the  Chronicle  of  the  conquering  peoide  tells 
.  .  .  only  that  Horsa  fell  in  the  momeiU  of  vic- 
tory;  and  the  lliut-heap  of  Horsted  which  has 
long  preserved  his  name  .  .  .  was  held  in  after- 
time  to  mark  his  grave.  .  .  .  The  victory  of 
Aylesford  was  followed  by  a  political  change 
among  the  a.ssailants,  whose  loose  organization 
around  ealdormen  was  exchanged  for  a  stricter 
union.  Ajdesford,  we  are  told,  was  no  sooner 
won  than  'Ilengest  took  to  the  kingdom,  and 
^Elle,  his  son.'.  .  .  The  two  kings  pushed  for- 
ward in  457  from  the  Medway  to  the  conciuest  of 
West  Kent."  Another  Iiattle  at  the  passage  of 
the  Cray  was  another  victory  for  the  invaders, 
and,  "as  the  Chronicle  of  their  conquerors  tells 
us,  the  Britons  'forsook  Kent-land  and  fied  with 
much  fear  to  London.'.  .  .  If  we  trust  British 
tradition,  the  battle  .-it  Crayford  was  followed  by 
a  political  revolution  in  Britain  itself.  ...  It 
would  seem  .  .  .  that  the  Uomanized  Britons  rose 
in  revolt  under  Aurelius  iVmbrosianus,  a  descend- 
ant of  the  last  Koman  general  who  claimed  the 
purple  as  an  Emperor  in  Britain.  .  .  .  The  revo- 
lution revived  for  a  while  the  energy  of  the  prov- 
ince. "  The  Jutes  were  driven  back  into  the  Isle 
of  Thanet,  and  held  there,  apparently,  for  some 
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j-ciirs.  with  Uw  liclp  of  the  strong  fortresses  of 
Hicliliorougli  ;inil  Ketulver.  guarding  tlic  two 
niontlis  of  the  inlet  which  then  parted  Thanet 
from  the  mainland.  "In  465  however  the  jietty 
conflicts  which  had  gone  on  along  the  shores  of 
the  AV'antsum  made  way  for  a  decisive  struggle. 
.  .  .  The  overthrow  of  the  Britons  at  Wipped's- 
flcet  was  so  terrible  that  all  hope  of  preserving 
the  bulk  of  Kent  seems  from  this  moment  to  have 
been  abandoned;  and  ...  no  fvirther  .struggle 
disturbed  the  Jutes  in  its  conquest  and  settlement. 
It  was  only  along  its  southern  .shore  that  the 
Britons  now  held  flieir  groimd.  ...  A  final  vic- 
tory of  the  Jutes  in  473  may  mark  the  moment 
when  they  reached  the  rich  pastures  which  the 
Roman  engineers  had  reclaimed  from  Komney 
Marsh.  .  .  .  With  this  advance  to  the  mouth  of 
the  Weald  the  work  of  Hcngest's  men  came  to 
an  end  ;  nor  did  the  Jutes  from  this  time  play  any 
important  part  in  the  attack  on  the  island,  for 
their  after-gains  were  limiteil  to  the  Isle  of  Wight 
and  a  few  districts  on  the  Southampton  AVater." 
— J.  R.  Green,  The  Makin;/  of  EhijUokI,  eh.  1. 

Also  in:  J.  JI.  Lappcnberg,  lU.it.  nf  Euij. 
•under  the  Anglo-Suxmi  Kiitijs.  r.  1.  pj).  07-101. 

A.  D.  477-527. — The  conquests  of  the  Sax- 
ons.— The  founding  of  the  kingdoms  of  Sus- 
sex, Wessex  and  Essex. —  "^N  liilst  the  Jutes 
were  conquering  Kent,  their  kindred  took  part  in 
the  war.  Ship  after  ship  sailed  from  the  North 
Sea,  tilled  with  eager  warriors.  The  Sa.xons  now 
arrived  —  Ella  and  his  three  sons  landed  in  the 
ancient  territory  of  tlie  Regni  (A.  D.  477-491). 
The  Britons  were  defeated  with  great  slaughter, 
and  driven  into  the  forest  of  Andreade,  wliose 
extent  is  faintly  indicated  by  the  wastes  and 
commons  of  the  Weald.  A  general  confederacy 
of  the  Kings  and  'Tyrants' of  the  Britons  was 
formed  against  the  invaders,  but  fresh  reinforce- 
ments arrived  from  Germany;  the  city  of  Andre- 
ades-Ceastre  was  taken  by  storm,  all  its  inhabit- 
ants were  slain  and  the  buildings  razed  to  the 
ground,  so  that  its  site  is  now  entirely  unknown. 
From  tins  period  the  kingdom  of  the  Soutli  Sax- 
ons was  established  in  tlie  person  of  Ella ;  and 
though  ruling  only  over  the  narrow  boundary  of 
modern  Sussex,  he  was  accepted  as  the  first  of 
the  Saxon  Bretwaldas,  or  Emperors  of  the  Isle  of 
Britain.  Encouraged,  perhaiis,  by  the  good  tid- 
ings received  from  Ella,  another  baud  of  .Saxons, 
commanded  by  Cerdic  and  his  son  C'ynric.  landed 
on  the  neighbouriuir  shore,  in  the  moilern  Hamp- 
shire (A.  D.  494).  At  first  they  made  but  little 
progress.  They  were  opposed  bv  the  lirilons; 
but  Geraint,  whom  the  Saxon  Chroniclers  cele- 
brate for  his  nobility,  and  the  British  Bards  extol 
for  his  beauty  and  valour,  was  slain  (A,  D.  501). 
The  death  of  the  Prince  of  the  'Woodlands  of 
Dyfnaint,'  or  Damnouia,  may  have  Ijcen  avenged, 
but  the  power  of  the  Saxons  overwhelmed  all 
opposition ;  and  Cerdic,  associating  his  son  Cyn- 
ric  in  the  dignity,  became  the  King  of  th<>  terri- 
tor}'  which  lie  gained.  Under  C'ynric  and  his 
son  Ceaulin,  the  Saxons  slowly,  yet  steadil_v, 
gained  ground.  The  utmost  extent  of  their  do- 
minions towards  the  North  cannot  be  ascertained  ; 
but  they  had  conquered  the  town  of  Bedford: 
and  it  was  probably  in  consequence  of  their  geo- 
graphical position  (A.  D.  571)  with  respect  to  the 
countries  of  the  Middle  and  East  Saxons,  that 
the  name  of  the  West  Saxons  was  given  to  this 
colony.  The  tract  north  of  the  Thames  was  soon 
lost;  but  on  the  south  of  that  river  and  of  the 
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Severn,  the  successors  of  Cerdic,  Kings  of  Wes- 
sex, continued  to  extend  their  dominions.  The 
Hampshire  Avon,  which  retains  its  old  Celtic 
name,  signifying  'the  Water,'  seems  at  first  to 
have  been  their  boundary.  Beyond  this  river, 
the  British  princes  of  Damnonia  retained  their 
power;  and  it  was  long  before  the  country  as  far 
as  the  Exe  became  a  Saxon  March-land,  or  bor- 
der. About  the  time  that  the  Saxons  under  Cer- 
dic and  Cynric  were  successfully  warring  against 
the  Britons,  anoHier  colony  was  seen  to  establish 
itself  in  the  territory  or  kingdom  which,  from  its 
geographical  position,  obtained  the  name  of  East 
Saxony;  but  whereof  tlie  district  of  the  Middle 
Saxons,  now  ^Middlesex,  formed  a  part.  London, 
as  you  well  know,  is  locally  included  in  Middle 
Saxony;  and  the  Kings  of  Essex,  and  the  other 
sovereigns  who  afterwards  acquired  the  country, 
certainly  possessed  many  extensive  rights  of  sover- 
eignty in  the  city.  Yet,  I  doubt  much  whether 
London  was  ever  incorporated  in  any  Anglo- 
Saxon  kingdom ;  and  I  think  we  must  view  it  as 
a  w-eak,  tributary,  vassal  state,  not  very  well 
able  to  resist  the  usurpations  of  the  supreme 
Lord  or  Suzerain,  ^Escwin,  or  Ereeuwine,  who 
was  the  first  King  of  the  East  Saxons  (A.  D.  537). 
His  sou  Sleda  was  married  to  Kicola,  daughter 
to  Etlielljert  of  Kent,  who  afterwards  appears  as 
the  superior,  or  sovereign  of  the  country;  and 
though  Sleda  was  King,  yet  Ethelbert  joined  in 
all  important  acts  of  government.  This  was  the 
fate  of  Essex  —  it  is  styled  a  kingdom,  but  it 
never  enjoj'ed  any  political  independence,  being 
always  .subject  to  the  adjoining  kings." — F.  Pal- 
grave,  Hist,  of  the  Anr/lo  iSiLiviis,  eh.  1.  —  "The 
descents  of  [the  West  Saxons],  Cerdic  and  Cyn- 
ric, in  495  at  the  mouth  of  the  Itchen,  and  a 
fresh  descent  on  Portchester  in  501,  can  have 
been  little  more  than  plunder  raids;  and  though 
in  508  a  far  more  serious  conflict  ended  in  the 
fall  of  5.000  Britons  and  their  chief,  it  was  not 
till  514  that  the  tribe  wdiose  older  name  seems  to 
have  been  that  of  the  Gewissas.  but  who  were  to 
be  more  widely  known  as  the  West  Saxons,  actu- 
ally landed  with  a  view  to  definite  conquest." — 
J.  R.  Greeu,  2'Jie  Mnking  of  Einjlfuiil,  ch.  3. — 
"The  greatness  of  Sussex  did  not  last  bej'ond 
the  days  of  its  fomider  ^-Elle,  the  first  Bretwalda. 
Whatever  importance  Essex,  or  its  offshoot,  Mid- 
dlesex, could  claim  as  containing  the  great  city 
of  London  was  of  no  long  duration.  We  soon 
find  London  fluctuating  between  the  condition 
of  an  independent  commonwealth,  and  that  of  a 
dependency  of  the  jMcrcian  Kings.  Very  differ- 
ent was  the  destiny  of  the  third  Saxon  Kingdom. 
AVessex  has  grown  into  England,  England  into 
Great  Britain,  Great  Britain  into  the  United 
Kingdom,  the  United  Kingdom  into  the  British 
Empire.  Every  prince  who  has  ruled  England 
before  and  since  the  eleventh  century  [the  inter- 
val of  the  Danish  kings,  Harold,  son  of  Godwine, 
and  AVilliam  the  Conipieror,  who  were  not  of  the 
AVest  Saxon  house]  has  had  the  blood  of  Cerdic 
the  AVest  Saxon  in  his  veins.  At  the  close  of  the 
sixth  century  AA'essex  had  risen  to  high  import- 
ance among  the  English  Kingdoms,  though  the 
(lavs  of  its  ijermanent  supremacy  were  still  far 
dis'tant. "— E.  A.  Freeman.  Hist,  of  the  Norman 
Coiiq.  of  Eiifi..  r/i.  '2.  .sirt  1. 

A.  D.  547-633. — The  conquests  of  the  An- 
gles.—The  founding  of  their  kingdoms.— 
•■  Northwards  of  the  East  Saxons  was  established 
the   kinirdom   of  the   East   Angles,   in  which  a 
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northern  and  ii  .sontliiTn  people  (Northfolc  and 
Sntlifolc)  were  distintruislied.  It  is  probable 
that,  even  during  the  last  i)eriod  of  the  Roman 
sway.  Gcrni.'ins  were  settled  in  thi.s  part  of 
IJritain ;  a  su|)])i)sition  tliat  gains  prolKibility 
from  several  olii  Ba.\on  sagas,  winch  li.-ive  refer- 
ence to  East  Anglia  at  a  jieriod  anterior  to  the 
comin,g  of  llengest  and  llorsa.  The  laud  of  the 
Gyrwas,  containing  1.200  hides  .  .  .  comprised 
the  neighbouring  marsh  districts  of  Ely  and 
lluntingihinsliire.  almost  as  far  as  Lincoln.  Of 
the  East  Angles  Wehwa,  or  AV'ewa,  or  more  com- 
monly his  son  I'Ifa.  or  Wuffa,  from  whom  his 
race  derived  their  |)atrouymic  of  Ulliugs  or 
Wulfings,  is  recorded  as  the  first  king.  Tlie 
neighbouring  states  of  Mercia  originated  in  the 
marsh  districts  of  the  Lindisware,  or  inhabitants 
of  Lindsey  (Lindesig),  the  northern  part  of  Lin- 
colnshire. With  these  were  united  the  Jliddle 
Angles.  This  l<ingdom,  divided  by  the  Trent 
into  a  northern  and  a  soutlieru  portion,  gradually 
extended  itself  to  the  borders  of  Wales,  Among 
the  states  which  it  compri-sed  was  tlie  little  king- 
dom of  the  Hwiccas,  conterminous  with  tlie  later 
diocese  of  Worcester,  or  the  counties  of  Glouces- 
ter, Worcester,  and  a  part  of  Warwick.  This 
state,  together  with  that  of  the  Ileeanas,  bore 
the  common  Germanic  apjiellation  of  the  land  of 
the  jMagesiCtas.  .  .  .  The  country  to  the  north  of 
the  Hundier  had  sulTered  the  most  severely  from 
the  inroads  of  the  Picts  and  Scots.  It  became 
at  an  early  period  separated  into  two  British 
states,  the  names  of  which  were  retained  for 
some  cenHu'ies,  viz. :  Deifyr  (Deoni  rice),  after- 
wards Latinized  into  Deira,  extending  from  the 
Huraber  to  the  Tyne,  and  Berneicli  (Beorna 
rice),  afterwards  Bernicia,  from  the  Tyne  to  the 
Clyde,  Here  also  the  settlements  of  the  German 
races  appear  anterior  to  the  date  given  in  tlie 
common  accounts  of  the  lirst  Anglian  kings  of 
those  territories,  in  the  middle  of  the  sixth  cen- 
tury."— J.  M.  Lappenberg,  Hint,  uf  En;/,  uinli-r 
the  An(jhi-S(n-i>u  KiiinniTliorpt),  i\  1,  ]tji.  112-117. 
— The  three  Anglian  kingdoms  of  Northumber- 
land, >Iercia  and  East  Anglia,  "are  altogether 
much  larger  than  the  Saxon  and  Jutish  King- 
doms, so  you  see  very  well  why  the  land  was 
called  'England'  and  not  '  Saxony,' .  .  .  'Sax- 
onia'  does  occur  now  and  tlien,  and  it  was  really 
an  older  name  than  'Anglia,' but  it  soon  went 
quite  out  of  use.  .  .  .  But  some  say  that  there 
were  either  Jutes  or  Saxons  in  the  North  of  Eng- 
land as  soon  or  sooner  than  there  were  in  the 
south.  If  so,  there  is  another  reason  why  the 
Scotch  Celts  as  well  as  the  Welsh,  call  us  Saxons, 
It  is  not  unlikely  that  there  may  have  been  some 
small  Saxon  or  Jutish  settlements  there  very 
early,  but  the  great  Kingdtim  of  Northuiuber- 
land  was  certainly  founded  by  Ida  the  Angle  in 
547.  It  is  more  likely  that  there  were  some  Teu- 
tonic settlements  there  before  him,  because  the 
Chronicle  does  not  say  of  him,  as  it  does  of  llen- 
gest, Cissa  and  Cerdic,  that  he  came  into  the 
land  by  the  sea.  but  only  that  he  began  the 
Kingdom.  .  .  .  You  must  fully  understand  that 
in  the  old  times  Northumberland  meant  the 
whole  land  north  of  the  Humber,  reaching  as 
far  as  the  Firth  of  Forth.  It  thus  takes  in  part 
of  wliat  is  now  Scotland,  including  the  city  of 
Ediuburgli.  that  is  Eadwinesburh,  the  town  of 
the  great  Northumbrian  King  Eadwine,  or  Ed- 
■nin  [Edwin  of  Deira,  A.  D.  017-633].  .  .  .  You 
must  not  forget  that  Lothian  and  all  that  part  of 


Scotland  was  part  of  Northumberlanil,  and  that 
the  ]icople  there  are  really  English,  and  still 
sp<'ak  a  tongue  wliicii  has  changed  less  from  the 
Old-English  than  the  tongue  of  any  other  part  of 
England,  And  the  real  Scots,  the  (jael  in  the 
Highlands,  call  the  Lowland  Scots  'Saxons,' 
just  as  much  as  they  ilo  the  Jieople  of  England 
itself.  This  Nortliumbrian  Kingdom  was  one  of 
the  greatest  Kingdoms  in  England,  but  it  was 
often  divided  into  two,  Beornicia  [or  Bernicia] 
and  Deira,  the  latter  of  which  answered  pretty 
nearly  to  Yorkshire,  The  chief  city  was  tlie  old 
Roman  town  of  Eboracum,  which  in  Old-English 
is  Eclforwic,  and  wbicli  we  cut  short  into  York. 
York  was  for  a  long  time  tlic  greatest  town  in 
the  North  of  England.  There  are  now  many 
others  much  larger,  but  Y'ork  is  still  the  second 
city  in  England  in  rank,  and  it  gives  its  chief 
magistrate  tlie  title  of  Lord-Mayor,  as  London 
does,  while  in  other  cities  and  towns  tlie  chief 
magistrate  is  merely  the  Mayor,  without  any 
Lord,  .  .  .  The  great  Anglian  Kingdom  of  the 
Jlcrcians.  that  is  the  Marchmen.  the  peoide  on 
the  marcli  or  frontier,  seems  to  have  been  the 
3'oungcst  of  all,  and  to  have  grown  up  gradually 
by  joining  together  several  smaller  states,  includ- 
ing all  the  land  which  the  West  Saxons  had  held 
north  of  the  Thames.  Such  little  tribes  or  states 
were  the  Lindesfaras  and  the  Gaiuas  in  Lincoln- 
shire, tlie  Magesittas  in  Herefordshire,  the  Hwic- 
cas in  Gloucester.  Worcester,  and  part  of  War- 
wick, and  several  others.  .  .  .  When  Mercia 
was  fully  joined  under  one  King,  it  made  one  of 
the  greatest  states  in  Englan<l,  and  .some  of  the 
Mercian  Kings  were  very  powerful  princes.  It 
was  chiefiy  an  Anglian  Kingdom,  and  the  Kings 
were  of  an  Anglian  stock,  but  among  the  Hwic- 
cas and  in  some  of  the  other  shires  in  southern 
and  western  Jlercia,  most  of  the  lieoplc  must 
really  have  been  Saxons." — E,  A.  Freeman,  Old 
Eiirjlish  Ilixt.f'ir  CliiliJrin.  eh.  5, 

A.  D.  s6o. — Ethelbert  becomes  king  of  Kent. 

A.  D.  593- — Ethelfrith  becomes  king  of 
Northumbria. 

A.  D.  597-685. — The  conversion  of  the  Eng- 
lish.—  "It  liappened  that  certain  Saxon  chil- 
dren were  to  be  sold  for  slaves  at  the  market- 
place at  Rome  ;  when  Divine  Providence,  the  great 
clock-keeper  of  time,  ordering  not  only  hours. 
Init  even  instants  (Luke  ii.  38),  to  liis  own 
honour,  so  disposed  it.  that  Gregory,  afterwards 
first  bishop  of  Rome  of  tliat  name,  was  present 
to  behold  them.  It  grieved  the  good  man  to  see 
the  disproportion  betwixt  the  faces  and  fortunes, 
the  complexions  and  conditions,  of  these  cliildren, 
condemned  to  a  servile  estate,  though  carrying 
lilieral  looks,  so  legible  was  ingenuity  in  tlieir 
faces.  It  added  more  to  his  sorrow,  wiien  he 
conceived  that  those  youths  were  twice  vassals, 
bought  b}-  their  masters,  and  '  sold  under  sin ' 
(Rom.  vii.  14),  servants  in  their  bodies,  and 
slaves  in  their  souls  to  Satan ;  which  occasioned 
the  good  man  to  enter  into  further  ini|uiry  with 
the  merchants  (wliicli  set  them  to  sale)  what  they 
were  and  whence  they  came,  according  to  this 
ensuing  dialoi;ue:  —  Gregory.  — '  Wlience  come 
tlicsc  captives  '! '  Mercliants. — '  From  the  isle  of 
Britain.'  Gregory. — '  Are  those  islanders  Chris- 
tians'?' Merchants. — 'O  no,  they  are  Pagans.' 
Gregory.  —  'It  is  sad  that  the  author  of  darkness 
should  possess  men  with  so  bright  faces.  But 
what  is  the  name  of  their  particular  nation'?' 
^Merchants. — '  They  are  called  Angli.'     Gregory. 
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— '  And  well  may,  for  their  "angel  like  faces  " ; 
it  becometh  such  to  be  coheirs  with  the  angels 
in  heaven.  In  what  province  of  England  did 
they  live?'  Merchants. — 'InDeira.'  Gregory. 
— 'They  are  to  be  freed  de  Dei  iru,  "  from  the 
anger  of  God."  How  call  ye  tlie  Uing  of  that 
country  '? '  Jlerchants.  —  'Ella. '  Gregory. — 
'  Surely  hallelujah  ought  to  be  sung  in  his  king- 
dom to  the  praise  of  that  God  who  created  all 
things.'  Thus  Gregory's  gracious  heart  set  the 
sound  of  every  word  to  the  time  of  spiritual 
goodness.  Nor  can  his  words  be  justly  censured 
for  levity,  if  we  consider  how,  in  that  age,  tlie 
elegance  of  poetry  consisted  in  rhytlim,  and  the 
eloquence  of  prose  in  allusions.  And  which  was 
the  main,  where  his  pleasant  conceits  did  end. 
there  his  pious  endeavours  began:  which  did 
not  terminate  in  a  verbal  jest,  but  produce  real 
effects,  which  ensued  hereupon. " —  Thomas  Ful- 
ler, The  Church  History  of  BritiKii,  bk.  2,  sect. 
1. —  In  590  the  good  Gregory  became  Bishop 
of  Rome,  or  Pope,  and  six"  years  later,  still  re- 
taining the  interest  awakened  in  him  by  the 
captive  English  youth,  he  dispatched  a  band  of 
missionary  monks  to  Britain,  with  their  prior, 
Augustine,  at  their  head.  Once  they  turned 
back,  affrighted  by  wliat  they  heard  of  the 
ferocity  of  the  new  heathen  possessors  of  the 
once-Christian  island  of  Britain;  but  Gregory 
laid  his  commands  upon  them  again,  and  in  the 
spring  of  597  they  crossed  the  channel  from  Gaul, 
landing  at  Ebbsfleet,  in  the  Isle  of  Thanet,  where 
the  Jiitish  invaders  had  made  their  first  land- 
ing, a  century  and  a  half  before.  They  found 
Ethelbert  of  Kent,  the  most  powerful  of  tlie 
English  kings  at  that  time,  already  prepared  to 
receive  them  with  tolerance,  if  not  with  favor, 
through  the  influence  of  a  Christian  wife  — 
queen" Bertha,  of  the  royal  family  of  the  Franks. 
■The  conversion  and  baptism  of  the  Kentish  king 
and  court,  and  the  acceptance  of  the  new  faith 
by  great  numbers  of  the  people  followed  quickly. 
In  November  of  the  same  year,  597,  Augustine 
returned  to  Gaul  to  receive  his  consecration  as 
"Archbishop  of  the  English,"  establishing  the 
See  of  Canterbury,  with  the  primacy  which  has 
remained  in  it  to  the  present  day.  The  East 
Saxons  were  the  next  to  bow  to  the  cross  and  in 
C04  a  bishop,  Mellitus,  was  sent  to  London. 
This  ended  Augustine's  work  —  and  Gregory's — 
for  both  died  that  year.  Then  followed  an  in- 
terval of  little  progress  in  the  work  of  the  mis- 
sion, and,  afterwards,  a  reaction  towards  idolatry 
which  threatened  to  destroy  it  altogether.  But 
just  at  this  time  of  discouragement  in  the  south, 
a  great  triumph  of  Christianity  was  brought 
about  in  Northumberland,  and  due,  there,  as  in 
Kent,  to  tlie  influence  of  a  Christian  queen. 
Edwin,  the  king,  with  many  of  his  nobles  and 
his  people,  were  baptised  on  Easter  Eve,  A.  D. 
627,  and  a  new  center  of  missionary  work  was 
established  at  York.  There,  too,  an  appalling 
reverse  occurred,  when  Northumberland  was 
overrun,  in  633,  bj*  Penda,  the  lieatlien  king  of 
Mercia ;  but  the  kingdom  rallied,  and  the  Chris- 
tian Church  was  reestablished,  not  wholly,  as  be- 
fore, under  the  patronage  and  rule  of  Rome,  but 
partly  by  a  mission  from  the  ancient  Celtic 
Church,  which  did  not  acknowledge  the  suprem- 
acy of  Rome.  In  the  end,  however,  the  Roman 
forms  of  Christianity  prevailed,  throughout 
Britain,  as  elsewhere  in  western  Europe.  Before 
the  end  of  the  7th  century  the  religion  of  the 


Cross  was  established  firmly  in  all  parts  of  the 
island,  the  South  Saxons  being  the  latest  to  re- 
ceive it.  In  the  8th  century  English  missionaries 
were  laboring  zealously  for  the  conversion  of 
their  Saxon  and  Frisian  brethren  on  the  con- 
tinent.— G.  F.  Maclear,  Conversion  of  the  West  : 
The  Enylish. 

Also  rx:  The  Venerable  Bede,  Eeelesiastical 
History. — H.  Soames,  The  Anglo  Saxon  Church. 
— R.  C.  .Jenkins,  Canterbury,  ch.  2. 

End  of  the  6th  Century.— The  extent,  the 
limits  and  the  character  of  the  Teutonic  con- 
quest.— "  BL-fore  the  end  of  the  6tli  ciiitury  tlie 
'Teutonic  dominion  stretched  from  the  Gennan 
ocean  to  the  Severn,  and  from  the  English  Chan- 
nel to  the  Firth  of  Forth.  The  northern  part  of 
the  island  was  still  held  by  Pictsand  Scots,  Celtic 
tribes,  whose  exact  ethnical  relation  to  each 
otlier  liardly  concerns  us.  And  the  whole  west 
side  of  the  island,  including  not  only  modem 
Wales,  but  the  great  Kingdom  of  Strathdyde, 
stretching  from  Dumbarton  to  Chester,  and  the 
great  peninsula  containing  Cornwall,  Devon  and 
part  of  Somerset,  was  still  in  the  hands  of  inde- 
pendent Britons.  The  struggle  had  been  a  long 
and  severe  one,  and  the  natives  often  retained 
possession  of  a  defensible  district  long  after  the 
surrounding  country  had  been  occupied  by  the 
invaders.  It  is  therefore  probable  that,  at  the 
end  of  the  6tli  century  and  even  later,  there  may 
have  been  within  tlie  English  frontier  inaccessible 
points  where  detached  bodies  of  Welshmen  still 
retained  a  precarious  independence.  It  is  proba- 
ble also  that,  within  the  same  frontier,  there  still 
were  Roman  towns,  tributary  to  the  conquerors 
rather  tlian  occupied  by  them.  But  by  the  end 
of  the  6th  century  even  these  exceptions  must 
have  been  few.  The  work  of  the  Conquest,  as  a 
whole,  was  accomplislied.  The  Teutonic  settlers 
had  occupied  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  terri- 
tory which  they  ever  were,  in  tlie  strictest  sense, 
to  occup}'.  The  complete  supremacy  of  the 
island  was  yet  to  be  won;  but  that  was  to  be 
won,  when  it  was  won,  by  quite  another  process. 
The  English  Conquest  of"  Britain  differed  in  sev- 
eral important  respects  from  every  other  settle- 
ment of  a  Teutonic  people  within  the  limits  of 
the  Roman  Empire.  .  .  .  Though  the  literal  ex- 
tirpation of  a  nation  is  an  impossibility,  there  is 
every  reason  to  believe  that  the  Celtic  inhaliitants 
of  those  parts  of  Britain  which  had  become 
English  at  the  6th  century  had  been  as  nearly 
extTrpated  as  a  nation  can  be.  The  women  would 
doubtless  be  largely  spared,  but  as  far  as  the  male 
sex  is  concerned,  we  may  feel  sure  that  death, 
emigration  or  personal  slavery  were  the  only 
alternatives  which  the  vanquished  found  at  the 
hands  of  our  fathers.  The  nature  of  the  small 
Celtic  element  in  our  language  would  of  itself 
prove  the  fact.  Nearly  every  Welsh  word  which 
has  found  its  way  into  English  expresses  some 
small  domestic  matter,  suciras  women  and  slaves 
would  be  concerned  with." — E.  A.  Freeman, 
Hist.  oftheXormitn  Conquest  of  Eng.,  ch.  2,  sect. 
1. — "A  glance  at  the  map  shows  that  the  mass 
of  the  local  nomenclature  of  England  begins 
with  the  Teutonic  conquest,  while  the  mass  of 
the  local  nomenclature  of  France  is  older  than 
the  Teutonic  conquest.  And,  if  we  turn  from 
the  names  on  the  map  to  the  living  speech  of 
men.  there  is  the  most  obvious,  but  the  most  im- 
portant, of  all  facts,  tlie  fact  that  Englishmen 
speak  English  and  that  Frenchmen  speak  French. 
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Thai  is  to  say,  in  Gaul  the  spoi'ch  of  Rome  lived 
throii;;h  llie  Tevitoiiic  eoiuiuest,  ^vllile  in  Bnliiiii 
it  lu-iishod  ill  tlie  Teutonic  oon(|uest,  if  it  had 
not  passed  away  liefore.  And  beliind  tliis  is  the 
fact,  very  nuu-li  less  obvious,  a  good  deal  less 
imjiortant,  but  still  very  iiiijiortant,  that  in  Gaul 
tongues  older  than  Latin  live  on  only  in  eorn<'is 
as  mere  survivals,  while  in  Britain,  while  Latin 
has  utterly  vanished,  a  tongue  older  than  Latin 
.still  lives  on  as  the  common  speech  of  an  appre- 
ciable i)art  of  the  land.  Here  then  is  the  final 
result  open  to  our  own  eyes.  And  it  is  a  final 
result  whicli  could  not  have  come  to  pass  unless 
the  Teutonic  conijuest  of  Britain  had  been  some- 
thing of  an  utterly  different  character  from  the 
Teutonic  concjuest  of  Gaul — unless  the  amount  of 
change,  of  destruction,  of  havoc  of  every  kin<l, 
above  all,  of  slaughter  and  driving  out  of  the  ex- 
isting inhabitants,  had  been  far  greater  in  Britain 
than  it  was  in  Gaul.  If  the  Angles  and  Saxons  in 
Britain  had  been  only  as  the  Goths  in  Spain,  or 
even  as  the  Franks  in  Gaul,  it  is  inconceivable 
that  the  final  results  should  have  been  so  utterly 
dilTerent  in  the  two  cases.  There  is  the  plain 
fact :  Gaul  remained  a  Latin-speaking  land  ;  Eng- 
land became  a  Teutonic-speaking  land.  The  ob- 
vious inference  is  that,  while  in  Gaul  the  Teu- 
tonic coniitiest  led  to  no  general  displacement  of 
the  inhabitants,  in  England  it  did  lead  to  such  a 
general  disiilaeement.  In  Gaul  the  Franks  simply 
settled  among  a  subject  people,  among  whom 
they  themselves  were  gradually  merged;  in 
Britain  the  Angles  and  Saxons  slew  or  drove  out 
the  people  whom  they  found  in  the  land,  and 
settled  it  again  as  a  new  people." — E.  A.  Free- 
man, The  Eiif/lixh  People  in  its  Three  Homes 
(Lectures  to  American  Audiences),  pp.  114-115. — 
"Almost  to  the  close  of  the  6th  century  the 
English  conquest  of  Britain  was  a  sheer  dispos- 
session of  the  conqucreil  people ;  and,  so  far  as 
the  English  sword  in  these  earlier  days  reached, 
Britain  became  England,  a  land,  that  is,  not  of 
Britons,  but  of  Englishmen.  There  is  no  need 
to  lielieve  that  the  clearing  of  the  land  meant  the 
general  slaughter  of  the  men  who  held  it,  or  to 
account  for  such  a  slaughter  by  supposed  differ- 
ences between  the  temper  of  the  English  and 
tliosc  of  other  conquerors.  .  .  .  The  displace- 
ment of  the  concjuered  people  was  only  made 
possible  by  their  own  stubborn  resistance,  and 
by  tlie  .slow  progress  of  the  con(|Uerors  in  the 
teeth  of  it.  Slaughter  no  doubt  there  was  on  the 
battle-lieldor  in  towns  like  Anderida,  whose  long 
defence  woke  wrath  in  their  besiegers.  But  for 
the  most  part  the  Britons  cannot  have  been 
slaughtererl;  they  were  simply  defeated  and 
drew  back." — J.  R.  Green,  T/ie  ifakin;/  of  Eng- 
Itiiid.  cli.  4. —  The  view  strongly  stated  aliove,  as 
to  the  completeness  of  the  erasure  of  Romano- 
British  society  and  influence  from  the  whole  of 
England  except  its  southwestern  and  north- 
western counties,  by  the  English  conquest,  is 
combated  as  strongly  by  another  less  prominent 
school  of  recent  historians,  representetl.  for  ex- 
ample, by  Jlr.  Henry  C.  Coote  (The  Romiiim  nf 
JJritiiin)  and  by  ilr,  Charles  H.  Pearson,  who 
says:  "We  know  that  fugitives  from  Britain 
settled  largely  during  tlie  .">th  century  in  Armor- 
ica  and  in  Ireland;  and  we  may  perhaps  accept 
the  legend  of  St.  Ursula  as  proof  that  the  flight, 
in  some  instances,  was  directed  to  the  more  civil- 
ized parts  of  tlie  continent.  But  even  the  pious 
story  of  the  11,000  virgins  is  sober  and  credible 
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by  the  side  of  that  liistory  wliieli  assumes  tliat 
some  million  men  and  women  were  slaughtered 
or  made  homeless  by  a  few  shiji-loads  of  con- 
(juerors. " — C.  H.  Pearson,  Ilisl.  of  Eiig.  during 
the  Early  and  Middle  Ages,  e.  1,  ch.  6,— The 
opinion  maintained  1)y  Prof.  Freeman  and  Mr. 
Green  (and,  no  less,  liy  Dr.  Stubbs)  is  the  now 
generally  accepted  one. 

yth  Century. — The  so-called  "  Heptarchy." 
— "  Tlie  old  notion  of  an  lle])tarchy,  of  a  regu- 
lar system  of  seven  Kingdoms,  united  under  the 
regular  supremacy  of  a  single  over-lord,  is  a 
dream  which  has  passed  away  before  tlie  light  of 
hi.storic  criticism.  The  Englisli  Kingdoms  in 
Britain  were  eviT  fluctuating,  alike  in  their 
number  and  in  tlieir  relations  to  one  another. 
The  number  of  perfectly  independent  states  was 
sometimes  greater  and  sometimes  less  than  the 
mystical  seven,  and,  till  the  beginning  of  the 
ninth  century,"  the  whole  nation  did  not  admit 
the  regular  supremacy  of  any  lixed  and  per- 
manent over-lord.  Yet  it  is  no  less  certain  tliat, 
among  the  mass  of  smaller  and  more  obscure 
principalities,  seven  Kingdoms  do  stand  out  in  a 
marked  way,  seven  Kingdoms  of  which  it  is 
possible  to  recover  something  like  a  continuous 
history,  seven  Kingdoms  which  alone  supijlied 
candidates  for  the  dominion  of  the  whole  island." 
These  seven  kingdcmis  were  Kent,  Su.s.sex,  Essex, 
Wcssex,  East  Anglia,  Northumberland  and  Jler- 
cia. — E.  A.  Freeman,  Ilist.  of  the  Kornian  Comj. 
if  Enrj.,  ch.  2. — "After  the  territorial  boundaries 
had  become  more  settled,  there  appeared  at  the 
commencement  of  the  seventh  ceuturj'  seven  or 
eight  greater  and  .smaller  kingdoms.  .  .  .  Histo- 
rians have  descrilied  this  condition  of  things  as 
the  Heptarchy,  disregarding  the  early  disappear- 
ance of  Sussex,  and  the  existence  of  still  smaller 
kingdoms.  But  this  grouping  was  neither  baseil 
upon  equality,  nor  destined  to  last  for  any 
length  of  time.  It  was  the  common  interest  of 
these  smaller  states  to  withstand  the  sudden  and 
often  dangerous  invasions  of  their  western  and 
northern  neighbours;  and,  accordinglj',  which- 
ever king  was  capable  of  successfully  combating 
the  common  foe,  acquired  for  the  time  a  certain 
superior  rank,  which  some  historians  denote  by 
the  title  of  Bretwalda.  By  this  name  can  only 
be  understood  an  actual  and  recognized  tempo- 
rary superiority" ;  first  ascribed  to  *Ella  of  Sussex, 
and  later  passing  to  Northumbria,  until  Wessex 
finally  attains  a  real  and  lasting  supremacy.  It 
was  geographical  ])osition  which  determineci  these 
relations  of  superiority.  The  small  kingdoms  in 
the  west  were  shielded  by  the  greater  ones  of 
Northumberland,  Mercia  and  Wessex,  as  though 
by  crescent-shaped  forelands  —  which  in  their 
struggles  with  the  Welsh  kingdoms,  with  Stratli- 
clyde  and  Cumbria,  with  Picts  and  Scots,  were 
continually  in  a  state  of  martial  activity.  And 
so  the  smaller  western  kingtloms  followed  the 
three  warlike  ones;  and  round  these  Anglo-Saxon 
history  revolves  for  two  whole  centuries,  until  in 
Wessex  we  find  a  combination  of  most  of  the 
conditions  which  are  necessary  to  the  existence  of 
a  great  State. " — R.  Gneist,  Bist.  of  the  Eng.  Con- 
stitution, eh.  3. 

A.  D.  617. — Edwin  becomes  king  of  North- 
umbria. 

A.  D.  634. — Oswald  becomes  king  of  North- 
umbria. 

A.  D.  655. — Oswi  becomes  king  of  Northum- 
bria. 
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ENGLAND.  A.  D.  85.5-880. 


A.  D.  670. — Egfrith  becomes  king  of  North- 
nmbria. 

A.  D.  688. — Ini  becomes  king  of  the  West 
Saxons. 

A.  D.  716.  —  Ethelbald  becomes  king  of 
Mercia. 

A.  D.  758. — Offa  becomes  king  of  Mercia. 

A.  D.  794.— Cenwulf  becomes  king  of  Mercia. 

A.  D.  800.— Accession  of  the  West  Saxon 
king  Ecgberht. 

A.  D.  800-836.— The  supremacy  of  Wessex. 
— The  first  king  of  all  the  English. —  "  And  now 
I  have  come  to  the  reign  of  Ecgberht,  the  great 
Bretwalda.  He  was  an  ^theling  of  the  blood  of 
Cerdic,  and  he  is  said  to  have  been  the  son  of 
Ealhmund.  and  Ealhmund  is  said  to  have  been 
an  Under-king  of  Kent.  For  the  old  line  of  the 
Kings  of  Kent  had  come  to  an  end  and  Kent  was 
now  sometimes  under  Wessex  and  sometimes 
under  Alercia.  .  .  .  When  Beorhtric  died  in  800, 
he  [Ecgberht]  was  chosen  King  of  the  West- 
Sa.xons.  He  reigned  until  836.  and  in  that  time 
he  brought  all  the  English  Kingdoms,  and  the 
greater  part  of  Britain,  more  or  less  under  his 
power.  The  southern  part  of  the  island,  all 
Kent.  Sussex,  and  Essex,  he  joined  on  to  his  own 
Kingdom,  and  set  his  sons  or  other  jEthelings  to 
reign  over  them  as  his  Under-kings.  But  Nor- 
thuml)erland,  Mercia,  and  East-Anglia  were  not 
brought  so  completely  under  his  power  as  this. 
Their  Kings  submitted  to  Ecgberht  and  acknowl- 
edged him  as  their  over-lord,  but  they  went  on 
reigning  in  their  own  Kingdoms,  and  assembling 
their  own  Wise  Men,  just  as  they  did  before. 
They  became  what  in  after  times  was  called  his 
'vassals,' what  in  English  was  called  being  his 
'men.'.  .  .  Besides  the  English  Kings.  Ecgberht 
brought  the  Welsh,  both  in  Wales  and  in  Corn- 
wall, more  completely  under  his  power.  ...  So 
King  Ecgberht  was  Lord  from  the  Irish  Sea  to 
the  German  Ocean,  and  from  the  English  Chan- 
nel to  the  Firth  of  Forth.  So  it  is  not  wonderful 
if,  in  his  charters,  he  not  only  called  himself  King 
of  the  West-Saxons  or  King  of  the  West-Saxons 
and  Kentishmen,  but  sometimes  '  Rex  Anglorum,' 
or  'King  of  the  English.'  But  amidst  all  this 
glory  there  were  signs  of  great  evils  at  hand. 
The  Danes  came  several  times." — E.  A.  Free- 
man. 0/1/  En'iUsh  Hint,   for  ChihXren.  rl.  7. 

A.  D.  836. — Accession  of  the  West  Saxon 
king  Ethelwulf. 

A.  D.  855-880. — Conquests  and  settlements 
of  the  Danes. — The  heroic  struggle  of  Alfred 
the  Great. — The  "Peace  of  Wedmore"  and 
the  "  Danelaw." — King  Alfred's  character  and 
reign. — "  The  Danish  invasions  of  England  .  .  . 
fall  naturally  into  three  periods,  each  of  which 
finds  its  parallel  in  the  course  of  the  English  Con- 
quest of  Britain.  .  .  .  We  first  find  a  jieriod  in 
which  the  object  of  the  invadere  seems  to  be 
simple  plunder.  They  land,  they  harry  the  coun- 
try, they  fight,  if  need  be,  to  secure  their  booty, 
but  whether  defeated  or  victorious,  they  equally 
return  to  their  ships,  and  sail  away  with  what 
they  have  gathered.  This  period  includes  the 
time  from  the  tirst  recorded  invasion  [A.  D.  787] 
till  the  latter  half  of  the  ninth  century.  Next 
comes  a  time  in  which  the  object  of  the  North- 
men is  clearly  no  longer  mere  plunder,  but  settle- 
ment. ...  In  the  reign  of  JEthelwulf  the  son  of 
Ecgberht  it  is  recorded  that  the  heathen  men 
wintered  for  the  first  time  in  the  Isle  of  Sheppey 
[A.  D.  855].     This  marks  the  transition  from  the 


first  to  the  second  period  of  their  invasions.  .  .  • 
It  was  not  however  till  about  eleven  years  from 
this  time  that  the  settlement  actually  began. 
Jleanivhile  the  sceptre  of  the  West-Saxons  passed 
from  one  hand  to  another.  .  .  .  Four  sons  of 
Ethelwulf  reigned  in  succession,  and  the  reigns 
of  the  first  three  among  them  [Ethelbald,  A.  D. 
858,  Ethelberht.  860,  Ethelred,  866]  make  up  to- 
gether only  thirteen  years.  In  the  reign  of  the 
third  of  these  princes,  ^Ethelred  I.,  the  second 
period  of  the  invasions  fairly  begins.  Five  years 
were  spent  by  the  Northmen  in  ravaging  and  con- 
quering tlie  tributary  Kingdoms.  Northumber- 
land, still  disputed  between  rival  Kings,  fell  an 
easy  prey  [867-869],  and  one  or  two  puppet 
princes  did  not  scruple  to  receive  a  tributary 
crown  at  the  hands  of  the  heathen  invaders.  They 
next  entered  Jlercia  [868],  they  seized  Notting- 
ham, and  the  West-Saxon  King  hastening  to  the 
relief  of  his  vassals,  was  unable  to  dislodge  them 
from  that  stronghold.  East  Anglia  was  completely 
conquered  [86(f-870]  and  its  King  Eadmund  died 
a  martyr.  At  last  the  full  storm  of  invasion 
burst  upon  Wessex  itself  [871].  King  ^Ethelred, 
the  first  of  a  long  line  of  West-Saxon  hero-Kings, 
supported  by  his  greater  brother  jElfred  [Alfred 
the  Great]  met  the  invaders  in  battle  after  battle 
with  varied  success.  He  died  and  .lElfred  suc- 
ceeded, in  the  thick  of  the  struggle.  In  this  year 
[871].  the  last  of  Ethelred  and  the  first  of 
^Elfred,  nine  pitched  battles,  besides  smaller  en- 
gagements, were  fought  with  the  heathens  on 
West-Saxon  ground.  At  last  peace  was  made; 
the  Northmen  retreated  to  London,  within  the 
Jlercian  frontier;  Wessex  was  for  the  moment 
delivered,  but  the  supremacy  won  by  Ecgberht 
was  lost.  For  a  few  years  Wessex  was  subjected 
to  nothing  more  than  temporary  incursions,  but 
Northumberland  and  part  of  Mercia  were  system- 
atically occupied  by  the  Northmen,  and  the  land 
was  divided  among  them.  ...  At  last  the  North- 
men, now  settled  in  a  large  part  of  the  island. 
made  a  second  attempt  to  add  Wessex  itself  to 
their  possessions  [878].  For  a  moment  the  land 
seemed  conquered ;  Alfred  himself  lay  hid  in  the 
marshes  of  Somersetshire ;  men  might  well  deem 
that  the  Empire  of  Ecgberht  and  the  Kingdom  of 
Cerdic  itself,  had  vanislied  for  ever.  But  the 
strong  heart  of  the  most  renowned  of  Englishmen, 
the  saint,  the  scholar,  the  hero,  and  the  lawgiver, 
carried  his  people  s;»fely  through  this  most  terri- 
ble of  dangers.  Within  the  same  year  the  Dragon 
of  Wessex  was  again  victorious  [at  the  battle  of 
Ethandun,  or  Edington],  and  the  Northmen  were 
driven  to  conclude  a  peace  which  Englishmen, 
fifty  years  sooner.  wouM  have  deemed  the  lowest 
depth  of  degradation,  but  which  might  now  be 
fairly  looked  upon  as  honourable  and  even  as 
triumphant.  By  the  terms  of  the  Peace  of  Wed- 
more  the  Northmen  were  to  evacuate  Wessex  and 
the  part  of  Mercia  south-west  of  Watling-Street; 
they,  or  at  least  their  chiefs,  were  to  submit  to 
baptism,  and  the}'  were  to  receive  the  whole  land 
beyond  Watling-Street  as  vassjils  of  the  West- 
Saxon  King.  ." .  .  The  exact  boundary  started 
from  the  Thames,  along  the  Lea  to  its  source, 
then  right  to  Bedford  and  along  the  Ouse  till  it 
meets  Watling-Street,  then  along  Watling-Street 
to  the  Welsh  border.  See  ^Elfred  and  Guthrum's 
Peace,'  Thorpe's  'Laws  and  Institutes,'  i.  152. 
This  frontier  gives  London  to  the  English ;  but  it 
seems  that  -Elfred  did  not  obtain  full  possession 
of  London  till  886. "    The  territory  thus  conceded 
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to  tlie  Danes,  whicli  inchulid  all  nortlicastern 
England  from  tlie  Thames  to  the  Tyne,  was 
thenceforth  known  by  the  name  of  the  Danelagh 
or  Danelaw,  signifying  the  country  subject  to 
the  law  of  the  Danes,  The  Peace  of  Wcdmore 
eniled  the  second  iicriod  of  the  Danish  invasions. 
The  third  period,  wliieh  was  not  opened  until  a 
full  century  later,  emliraced  the  actual  conquest 
of  the  whole  of  England  by  a  Danish  king  and  its 
temporary  annexation  to  the  dominions  of  the 
Danish  crown. — E.  A.  Freeman,  Hist,  of  the  3'w- 
miin  Comi.  of  Eiiy.,  rh.  3,  irith  fint-nnte. — "Now 
that  peace  was  restored,  and  the  Danes  driven  out 
of  his  domains,  it  remained  to  be  seen  whether 
Alfreil  was  as  good  a  rider  as  he  was  a  soldier. 
.  .  .  Wliat  did  he  see  ?  The  towns,  even  London 
itself,  pillaged,  ruined,  or  burnt  down:  the  mon- 
asteries destroyed ;  the  people  wild  and  lawless; 
ignorance,  roughness,  insecurity  evervw-here.  It 
is  almost  incredible  with  what  a  brave  heart  he 
set  himself  to  repair  all  this;  how  his  great  and 
noble  aims  were  still  before  him;  how-  hard  he 
strove,  and  how  much  he  achieved.  First  of  all 
he  seems  to  liave  sought  for  helpers.  Like  most 
clever  men,  he  was  good  at  reading  characti^rs. 
lie  soon  saw  who  woidd  be  true,  brave,  wise 
friends,  and  he  colleete<l  these  arovnid  him.  Some 
of  Ihein  he  fetched  from  over  the  sea,  from  France 
and  Germany ;  our  friend  Asser  from  Wales,  or, 
as  he  calls  his  country,  'Western  Britain,'  while 
England,  he  calls  '  Saxony.'  He  says  he  first  saw- 
Alfred  '  in  a  royal  vill,  which  is  called  Dene  '  in 
Sussex.  'lie  received  me  with  kindness,  and 
asked  me  eagerly  to  devote  myself  to  his  service, 
and  become  his  frientl ;  to  leave  everything  w-hich 
I  possessed  on  the  left  or  western  bank  of  the 
Severn,  and  promised  that  he  would  give  more 
than  an  cfjuivulent  for  it  in  liis  own  dominions. 
I  replied  that  I  could  not  rashly  and  incautiously 
promise  such  things;  for  it  seemed  to  be  unjust 
that  I  should  leave  those  sacred  places  in  which 
I  had  been  bred,  educated,  crowned,  and  ordained 
for  the  sake  of  any  earthly  honcnir  and  power, 
ludess  upon  compulsion.  Upon  this  he  said,  "If 
you  cannot  accede  to  this,  at  least  let  me  have 
your  service  in  jiart;  spend  six  months  of  the 
year  with  me  here,  and  the  other  six  months 
in  Britain."  '  And  to  this  after  a  time  Asser  con- 
sented. What  were  the  principal  things  he  turned 
his  mind  to  after  providing  for  the  defence  of  his 
kingdom,  and  collecting  his  friends  and  counsel- 
lors about  liim  '?  Law  —  justice  —  religion  —  edu- 
cation. He  collected  and  studied  the  old  law-s  of 
his  nation ;  what  he  thought  good  he  kept,  what 
he  disapproved  lie  left  out.  He  added  others, 
especially  the  ten  commandments  and  some  other 
parts  of  the  law  of  Moses.  Then  he  laid  them 
all  before  his  Witan,  or  wise  men,  and  with  their 
approval  published  them.  .  .  .  The  state  of  jus- 
tice in  England  was  dreadful  at  this  time.  .  .  . 
Alfred's  way  of  curing  this  was  by  inquiring  into 
all  cases,  as  far  as  he  possibly  could,  himself;  and 
Asser  says  he  did  this  '  especially  for  the  sake  of 
the  poor,  to  whose  interest,  day  and  night,  he  ever 
was  wonderfully  attentive ;  for  in  the  whole  king- 
dom the  poor,  besides  him,  had  few  or  no  pro- 
tectors.'. .  .  When  he  founil  that  the  judges  had 
made  mistakes  through  ignorance,  he  rebuked 
them,  and  told  them  tliey  must  either  grow  wiser 
or  give  up  their  posts;  and  soon  the  old  earls  and 
other  judges,  who  had  been  unlearned  from  their 
cradles,  began  to  study  diligently.  .  .  .  For  re- 
viving and  spreading  religion  among  his  people 


he  used  the  best  means  that  he  knew  of;  that  is, 
he  founded  new  monasteries  and  restored  old 
ones,  and  did  his  utmost  to  get  good  bishops  and 
clergymen.  For  his  own  part,  he  strove  to  prac- 
tise in  all  ways  what  he  taught  to  others.  .  .  . 
Education  was  in  a  still  worse  condition  than 
everything  else.  .  .  .  All  the  schools  had  been 
broken  up.  Alfred  says  that  wlieu  he  began  to 
reign  there  were  very  few  clergymen  south  of  the 
number  who  could  even  understand  the  Prayer- 
book.  (That  was  still  in  Latin,  as  the  Roman 
missionaries  had  brought  it.)  And  south  of  the 
Thames  he  could  not  remember  one.  His  (irsl 
care  was  to  get  better-educated  clergy  and  bish- 
ops. And  next  to  get  the  laymen  taught  also. 
.  .  .  He  founded  monasteries  and  schools,  and 
restoretl  the  old  ones  which  had  been  ruined.  He 
had  a  school  in  his  court  for  his  own  children  and 
the  children  of  his  nobles.  But  at  the  very  out- 
.set  a  most  serious  difficulty  coiifroiiteil  Alfred. 
Where  was  he  to  get  books  '?  At  this  time,  as  far 
as  we  can  judge,  there  can  only  have  been  one, 
or  at  most  two  books  in  the  English  language  — 
the  long  poem  of  Ciedmon  about  the  creation  of 
the  world,  i.tc.,  and  the  poem  of  Beowulf  about 
warriors  and  fiery  dragons.  There  were  many 
English  ballads  and  songs,  but  whether  these  were 
written  down  I  do  not  know.  There  was  no  book 
of  history,  not  even  English  history ;  no  book  of 
geography,  no  religious  books,  no  philosophy. 
Bede,  who  had  written  so  many  books,  had  writ- 
ten them  all  in  Latin.  .  .  .  So  when  they  had  a 
time  of  '  stillness  '  the  king  and  his  learned  friends 
set  to  work  and  translated  books  into  English; 
and  Alfred,  who  w;rs  as  modest  and  candid  as  he 
w-as  wise,  put  into  the  preface  of  one  of  his  trans- 
lations that  he  hoped,  if  any  one  knew  Latin  bet- 
ter than  he  did,  that  lie  would  not  blame  him,  for 
he  could  but  do  according  to  his  ability.  .  .  . 
Beside  all  this,  he  had  a  great  many  other  occu- 
pations. Asser,  who  often  lived  with  him  for 
months  at  a  time,  gives  us  an  account  of  his  busy 
life.  Notwithstanding  his  infirmities  and  other 
hindrances,  '  he  continued  to  carry  on  the  govern- 
ment, and  to  exercise  hunting  in  all  its  branches; 
to  teach  his  W'orkers  in  gold  and  artificers  of  all 
kinds,  his  falconers,  hawkers,  and  dog-keepers; 
to  build  houses,  majestic  and  good,  beyond  all 
the  precedents  of  his  ancestors,  by  his  new  me- 
chanical inventions;  to  recite  the  Saxon  books 
(Asser,  being  a  Welshman,  alwaj-s  calls  the  Eng- 
lish, Saxon),  and  especially  to  learn  by  heart  the 
Saxon  poems,  and  to  make  others  learn  them  ;  lie 
never  desisted  from  studying  most  diligently  to 
the  best  of  his  ability ;  he  attended  the  mass  and 
other  daily  services  of  religion;  he  was  frequent 
in  psalm-singing  and  prayer;  ...  he  bestowed 
alms  and  largesses  on  both  natives  and  foreigners 
of  all  countries;  he  was  affable  and  pleasant  to 
all,  and  curiously  eager  to  investigate  things  un- 
known.'"— JI.  J.  Guest,  Lectures  on  the  Hist,  of 
Eii<j.,  led.  9.  —  "It  is  no  easy  task  for  anyone 
who  has  been  studying  his  [Alfred's]  life  and 
works  to  set  reasonable  bounds  to  their  reverence, 
and  enthusiasm,  for  the  man.  Lest  the  reader 
should  think  my  estimate  tainted  with  the  pro- 
verbial weakness  of  biograjiliers  for  their  heroes, 
let  them  turn  to  the  words  in  which  the  earliest, 
and  the  last  of  the  English  historians  of  that  time, 
sum  up  the  character  of  Alfred.  Florence  of 
Worcester,  writing  in  the  century  after  his  death, 
speaks  of  him  as  '  tliat  famous,  w-arlike,  victorious 
king ;  the  zealous  protector  of  widow-s,  scholars. 
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orphans  and  the  poor;  skilled  in  the  Sa.xon  poets; 
affable  and  liljeral  to  all ;  endowed  with  prutlence, 
fortitude,  justiee.  and  temperance;  most  patient 
under  the  infirmity  which  he  daily  suffered;  a 
most  stern  inquisitor  in  executing  justice;  vigi- 
lant and  devoted  in  the  service  of  God.'  Mr. 
Freeman,  in  his  '  History  of  the  Norman  Con- 
quest,' has  laid  down  the  portrait  in  bold  and  last- 
ing colours,  in  a  passage  as  truthful  as  it  is  elo- 
quent, which  those  who  are  familiar  with  it  will 
be  glad  to  meet  again,  while  those  who  do  not 
know  it  will  be  grateful  to  me  for  substituting 
for  an\'  poor  words  of  my  own.  '  Alfred,  the 
unwilling  author  of  these  great  changes,  is  the 
most  perfect  character  in  history.  He  is  a  sin- 
gular instance  of  a  prince  who  has  become  a  hero 
of  romance,  who,  as  such,  has  had  countless  im- 
aginary exploits  attributed  to  him,  but  to  whose 
character  romance  has  done  no  more  than  justice, 
and  who  appears  in  exactly  the  same  light  in  his- 
tory and  in  fable.  No  other  man  on  record  has 
ever  so  thoroughly  united  all  the  virtues  both  of 
the  ruler  and  of  the  private  man.  In  no  other 
man  on  record  were  so  many  virtues  disfigured 
by  so  little  alloy.  A  saint  without  superstition, 
a  scholar  without  ostentation,  a  warrior  all  whose 
wars  were  fought  in  the  defence  of  his  country, 
a  conqueror  whose  laurels  were  never  stained  by 
cruelty,  a  prince  never  cast  down  by  advereity, 
never  lifted  up  to  insolence  in  the  day  of  triinnph 
—  there  is  no  other  name  in  history  to  compare 
with  his.  Saint  Lewis  comes  nearest  to  him  in 
the  union  of  a  more  than  monastic  piety  with  the 
highest  civil,  military,  and  domestic  virtues. 
Both  of  them  stand  forth  in  honourable  contrast 
to  the  abject  superstition  of  some  other  roj-al 
saints,  who  were  so  selfi.shly  engaged  in  the  care 
of  their  own  souls  that  they  refused»  either  to 
raise  up  heirs  for  their  throne,  or  to  strike  a  blow 
on  behalf  of  their  people.  But  even  in  .Saint 
Lewis  we  see  a  disposition  to  forsake  an  immedi- 
ate sphere  of  duty  for  the  sake  of  distant  and 
unprofitable,  however  pious  and  glorious,  under- 
takings. Tlie  true  duties  of  the  King  of  the 
French  clearly  lay  in  France,  and  not  in  Egypt 
or  Tunis.  No  such  charge  lies  at  the  door  of  the 
great  King  of  the  West  Saxons.  With  an  inquir- 
ing spirit  which  took  in  the  whole  world,  for 
purposes  alike  of  scientific  inquiry  and  of  Chris- 
tian benevolence,  Alfred  never  forgot  that  his 
first  duty  was  to  his  own  people.  He  forestalled 
our  own  age  in  sending  expeditions  to  explore 
the  Northern  Ocean,  and  in  sending  alms  to  the 
distant  Churches  of  India ;  but  he  neither  forsook 
his  crown,  like  some  of  his  predecessors,  nor  neg- 
lected his  duties,  like  some  of  his  successors. 
The  virtue  of  Alfred,  like  tlic  virtue  of  Washing- 
ton, consisted  in  no  marvellous  displays  of  super- 
human genius,  but  in  the  simple,  straightfor- 
ward discharge  of  the  duty  of  the  moment.  But 
Washington,  soldier,  statesman,  and  patriot,  like 
Alfred,  has  no  claim  to  Alfred's  further  characters 
of  saint  and  scholar.  William  the  Silent,  too,  has 
nothing  to  set  against  Alfred's  literary  merits; 
and  in  his  career,  glorious  as  it  is,  there  is  an  ele- 
ment of  intrigue  and  chicanery  utterly  alien  to 
the  noble  simplicity  of  both  Alfred  and  Washing- 
ton. Tile  same  union  of  zeal  for  religion  and 
learning  with  the  highest  gifts  of  the  warrior  and 
the  statesman  is  found,  on  a  wider  field  of  action, 
in  Charles  the  Great.  But  even  Charles  cannot 
aspire  to  the  pure  glory  of  Alfred.  Amidst  all 
the  splendour  of  conquest  and  legislation,  we  can- 


not be  blind  to  an  alloy  of  personal  ambition,  of 
personal  vice,   to  occasional  unjust  aggressions 
and  occasional  acts  of  cruelty.     Among  our  own 
later  princes,  the  great  Edward  alone  can  bear 
for  a  moment  the  comparison  with  his  glorious 
ancestor.     And.  when  tried  by  such  a  standard, 
even  the  great  Edward  fails.     Even  in  him  we  do 
not  see  the  .same  wonderful  union  of  gifts  and 
virtues  which  so  seldom  meet  together;  we  can- 
not acquit  Edward  of  occasional  acts  of  violence, 
I   of  occasional  recklessness  as  to  means ;  we  can- 
;   not  attribute   to   him   the  pure,  simple,   almost, 
childlike  disinterestedness  which  marks  the  char- 
acter of  Alfred. '     Let  Wordsworth,  on  behalf  of 
the  poets  of  England,  complete  the  picture : 
'  Behold  a  pupil  of  the  monkish  gown. 
The  pious  Alfred,  king  to  justice  dear  ! 
Lord  of  the  harp  and  liberating  spear; 
Mirror  of  princes  !    Indigent  renown 
Might  range  the  starry  ether  for  a  crown 
Equal  to  his  deserts,  who,  like  the  j'ear. 
Pours  forth  his  bount}',  like  the  day  doth  cheer. 
And  awes  like  night,  with  mercy-tempered  frown. 
Ease  from  this  noble  miser  of  his  time 
No  moment  steals ;  pain  narrows  not  his  cares  — 
Tliough  small  his  kingdom  as  a  spark  or  gem. 
Of  Alfred  boasts  remote  .Jerusalem, 
And   Christian   India,  through   her   widespread 

clime. 
In  sacred  converse  gifts  with  Alfred  shares. 
— Thos.  Hughes.  Alfred  the  Great,  ch.  %i. 

Also  rs:  R.  Pauli,  Life  of  Alfred  the  Great. — 
'    Asscr,  Life  "f  Alfred. — See,  also,  Norsiass,  and 
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A.  D.  901. — Accession  of  the  West  Saxon 
king  Edward,  called  The  Elder. 

A.  D.  925. — Accession  of  the  West  Saxon 
king  Ethelstan. 

A.  D.  938. — The  battle  of  Brunnaburgh. — 
Alfred  the  Great,  dying  in  iiOl.  was  succeeded  by 
his  son,  Edward,  and  Edward,  in  turn,  was  fol- 
lowed, A.  D.  925,  by  his  .son  Athelstane,  or  -Eth- 
alsten.  In  the  reign  of  Athelstane  a  great  league 
was  formed  against  him  by  the  Northumbrian 
Danes  with  the  Scots,  with  the  Danes  of  Dublin 
and  with  the  Britons  of  Strathclyde  and  Cumbria. 
Athelstane  defeated  the  confederates  in  a  mighty 
battle,  celebrated  in  one  of  the  finest  of  Old- 
English  war-songs,  and  also  in  one  of  the  Sagas 
t  of  the  Norse  tongue,  as  the  Battle  of  Brunna- 
[  burgh  or  Brunanburh,  but  the  site  of  which  is 
unknown.  "Five  Kings  and  seven  northern 
larls  or  earls  fell  in  the  strife.  .  .  .  Constantine 
the  Scot  fled  to  the  north,  mourning  his  fair- 
haired  son,  who  perished  in  the  slaughter.  Anlaf 
[or  Olaf,  the  leader  of  the  Danes  or  Ostmen  of 
Dublin],  with  a  sad  and  scattered  remnant  of  his 
forces,  escaped  to  Ireland.  .  .  .  The  victory  was 
so  decisive  that,  during  the  remainder  of  the 
reign  of  Athelstane,  no  enemj'  dared  to  rise  up 
against  him;  his  supremacy  was  acknowledged 
w-ithout  contest,  and  his  glory  extended  to  dis- 
tant realms." — F.  Palgrave,  Hist,  of  the  Anglo- 
Snxnns,  ch.  10. —  Mr.  Skene  is  of  opinion  that 
the  battle  of  Brunnaburgh  was  fought  at  Ald- 
borougli.  near  York. — W.  F.  Skene,  Celtic  Scot- 
land, "r.  1,  p.  .357. 

A.  D.  940. — Accession  of  the  West  Saxon 
king  Edmund. 

A.  D.  946. — Accession  of  the  West  Saxon 
king  Edred. 

A.  D.  955. — Accession  of  the  West  Saxon 
king  Edwig. 
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A.  D,  958. — Accession  of  the  West  Saxon 
king  Edgar. 

A.  D.  958. — Completed  union  of  the  realm. 
—  Increase  of  kingly  authority. — Approach  to- 
wards feudalism. — Rise  of  the  Witenagemot. 
— Decline  of  the  Freemen.  —  "  Bcfurt- Alfred  s 
sou  Edward  died,  the  whole  of  Merciii  was  in- 
corporated with  his  immediate  drtininious.  The 
way  in  whiclvthe  thing  was  done  was  more  re- 
markable than  the  thing  itself.  Like  the  Romans, 
lie  made  the  fortified  towns  the  means  of  uphold- 
ing his  power.  But  unlike  the  Romans,  he  did 
not  garrison  them  with  colonists  from  amongst 
his  own  immediate  dependents.  He  tilled  theni, 
as  Henry  the  Fowler  did  afterwards  in  Saxony, 
with  free  townsmen,  whose  hearts  were  at  one 
with  their  fellow  countrymen  around.  Before 
he  died  in  924.  the  Danish  chiefs  in  the  land  be- 
yond the  Humber  had  acknowled.ired  his  over- 
lordship,  and  even  the  Celts  of  Wales  and  Scot- 
land liad  given  in  their  submission  in  some  form 
■which  they  were  not  likely  to  interpret  t(JO  strictly. 
His  son  and  his  two  .iirandsons.  Athelstan,  Ed- 
mund, and  Edred  completed  the  work,  and 
when  after  the  short  and  troubled  interval  of 
Edwy's  rule  in  Wesse.x,  Edgar  united  the  undi- 
vided realm  under  his  sway  in  958,  he  had  no  in- 
ternal enemies  to  suppress.  He  allowed  the 
Celtic  Scottish  King  who  had  succeeded  to  the 
inheritance  of  the  Pictish  race  to  possess  the  old 
Northumbrian  land  north  of  the  Tweed,  where 
they  and  their  descendants  learned  the  habits 
and  speech  of  Englishmen.  But  he  treated  him 
and  the  other  Celtic  kings  distinctly  as  his  in- 
feriors, though  it  was  perhaps  well  for  him  that 
he  did  not  attempt  to  impose  upon  them  any 
very  tan.gible  tokens  of  his  sujjremacy.  The 
story  of  his  being  rowed  by  eight  kings  on  the 
Dee  is  doubtless  only  a  legend  by  wliicli  the 
peaceful  king-nas  gloritied  in  the  troubled  times 
which  followed.  Such  a  struggle,  so  successfully 
coniluctcd,  could  not  fail  to  be  accompanied  by 
a  vast  increase  of  that  kingly  authority  which 
had  been  on  the  growth  from  the  time  of  its  first 
establishment.  The  hereditary  ealdormen,  the 
representatives  of  the  old  kin.irly  houses,  had 
pas.sed  away.  The  old  tiibes,  or  —  where  their 
limitations  liad  been  obliterated  by  the  tide  of 
Danish  conciuest.  as  was  the  ease  in  central  and 
northern  England — the  new  artitieial  divisions 
which  had  taken  their  ijlacc,  were  now  known  as 
shires,  and  the  ver}'  name  testified  that  they  were 
regarded  only  as  parts  of  a  greater  whole.  The 
shire  inote  still  continued  the  traditiim  of  the  old 
popular  assemblies.  At  its  head  as  presidents  of 
its  deliberations  were  the  ealdorman  and  the 
bishop,  each  of  them  owing  theira|)iioiutment  to 
the  king,  and  it  was  summoned  by  the  shire- 
reeve  or  sheritT,  himself  even  more  directly  an 
oflicer  of  tlie  kiii.g,  whose  business  it  was  to  see 
that  all  the  royal  <lues  were  paid  within  the  shire. 
In  the  more  general  concerns  of  the  kingdom, 
the  king  consulted  with  his  Witan.  whose  meet- 
ings were  called  the  Witenagemot,  a  body,  which, 
at  least  for  all  ordinary  purjioses.  was  composcfl 
not  of  any  representatives  (jf  the  shire-motes, 
but  of  his  own  dependents,  the  ealdormen.  the 
bishops,  and  a  certain  number  of  tbegns  whose 
name,  meaning  'servants',  imiilied  at  least  at 
first,  that  they  either  were  or  had  at  one  time  been 
in  some  way  in  the  employment  of  the  king.  .  .  . 
The  necessities  of  war  .  .  .  combined  with  the 
sluggishness   of   the  mass  of  the  population  to 


favour  the  .irrowth  of  a  military  force,  which 
would  leave  the  tillers  of  the  soil  to  their  own 
peaceful  occupations.  As  the  conditions  which 
make  a  standiu,;;  army  possible  on  a  large  scale 
did  not  yet  exist,  sucli  a  force  must  be  art'orded 
by  a  s])ecial  class,  and  that  class  iiuist  be  crm- 
posed  of  those  who  either  had  too  much  land  to 
till  themselves,  or,  having  no  land  at  all,  were  le- 
Icased  from  the  bonds  which  tied  the  cultivator 
to. the  soil,  in  other  words,  it  must  be  composed 
of  a  lande<l  aristocracy  and  its  dependents.  In 
workin.Er  out  this  change,  En.tjland  was  only  aim- 
ing at  the  results  which  similar  conditions  were 
producing  on  the  Continent.  But  .just  as  the 
liomogeneousne.ss  of  the  population  drew  even 
the  foreign  element  of  the  church  into  harmony 
with  the  established  institutions,  so  it  was  with 
the  unlitary  aristocracy.  It  grouped  itself  round 
the  king,  and  it  supplemented,  instead  of  over- 
throwing, the  old  popular  assemblies.  Twb 
classes  of  men.  the  eorls  and  the  gesitlis,  had  been 
marked  out  from  their  fellows  at  tlu'  time  of  the 
conquest.  The  the.irn  of  Ed.i^ar's  <lay  dilVered 
from  both,  but  he  had  some  of  the  distin.iruish- 
ing  marks  of  either.  He  was  not  like  the  gesitb, 
a  mere  personal  followerof  the  king.  Hc>  did  not, 
like  the  eorl,  owe  his  position  to  his  birth.  Yet 
his  relation  to  the  king  was  a  close  one.  and  he 
had  a  bold  upon  the  land  as  firm  as  that  of  the 
older  eorl.  He  may.  perhaps,  best  be  described 
as  a  gesith.  who  had  acquired  the  jitrsition  of  an 
eorl  without  entirely  throwing  olT  his  own  charac- 
teristics. .  .  .  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the 
change  began  in  the  jiracticc  of  granting  special 
estates  in  the  folkland.or  common  undivided  land, 
to  sjieeial  persons.  At  first  this  laud  was  doubt- 
less held  to  be  the  property  of  the  tribe.  [This  is 
now  questioned  by  Vinogradotf  and  others.  See 
F()i.ci..\ND. ]  .  .  .  When  the  king  rose  above  the 
tribes,  he  granted  it  himself  with  the  consent  of  bis 
Witan.  A  large  portion  was  .!:rauleil  to  churches 
and  monasteries.  But  a  large  portion  went  in 
jirivates  estates,  or  book  land,  as  it  was  called, 
from  the  book  or  charter  which  conveyed  them 
to  the  king's  own  ge.siths,  or  to  members  of  his 
own  family.  The  gesith  thus  ceased  to  be  a  mere 
member  of  the  king's  military  hou.sehold.  He 
became  a  landowner  as  well,  w  ith  special  duties 
to  perform  to  the  king.  .  .  .  He  had  s])ecial  juris- 
diction given  him  over  his  tenants  and  serfs,  ex- 
empting him  and  them  from  the  authority  of  the 
hundred  mote,  though  they  still  remained,  except 
in  very  exceptional  cases,  under  the  authority  of 
the  shire  mote,  .  .  .  Even  up  to  the  Norman  con- 
quest this  chan.ge  was  still  goin.g  on.  To  the  end. 
indeed,  the  old  constitutional  forms  were  not 
Ijroken  down.  The  hundred  mote  was  not  aban- 
doned, where  freemen  enough  remained  to  fill  it. 
Even  where  all  the  laud  of  a  bundled  had  |)assed 
under  the  protection  of  a  lord  there  was  little  out- 
ward change.  .  .  .  There  was  thus  no  actual 
breach  of  continuity  in  the  nation.  The  tliegn- 
liood  pushed  its  roots  down,  as  it  were,  amongst 
the  free  classes.  Nevertheless  there  was  a  dan- 
ger of  such  a  breach  of  continuitj'  coming  about. 
The  freemen  entered  more  and  more  largely  into 
a  condition  of  dependence,  and  there  was  a 
great  risk  lest  such  a  condition  of  dependence 
should  become  a  condition  of  servitude.  Here 
and  there,  by  some  extraordinary  stroke  of  luck, 
a  freeman  might  rise  to  be  a  tlicgn.  But  the  con- 
dition of  the  class  to  which  he  lielonged  was  de- 
teriorating every  day.     The  downward  progress 
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to  scrfJom  was  too  easy  to  lalic,  aud  by  large 
masses  of  the  population  it  was  already  taken. 
Below  the  increasing  numbers  of  the  serfs  was  to 
be  found  the  lower  class  of  slaves,  who  were  ac- 
tually the  property  of  their  masters.  The  Witen- 
Rgemot  was  in  reality  a  select  body  of  tliegns.  if 
tlie  bi.shops,  who  held  their  lands  in  nuuli  the 
same  way,  be  regarded  as  thegns.  In  was  rather 
an  inchoate  House  of  Lords,  than  an  inchoate  Par- 
liiunent,  after  our  modern  ideas.  It  was  natural 
that  a  body  of  men  which  united  a  great  part  of 
the  wealth  with  almost  ajl  the  influence  in  the 
kingdom  should  be  possessed  of  high  constitu- 
tional powers.  The  Witenagemot  elected  the 
king,  though  as  yet  they  always  chose  him  out 
of  the  royal  family,  which  was  held  to  have  sprung 
from  the  god  Woden.  There  were  even  cases  in 
which  they  deposed  unworthy  kings." — S.  It. 
Gardiner  and  J.  B.  Mullinger,  I'ntrod.  to  the  Study 
of  End.  Hist.,  pt.  1,  (•//.  2.  »irt.  10-21. 

A.  D.  975. — Accession  of  the  West  Saxon 
king  Edward,  called  The  Martyr. 

A.  D.  979. — Accession  of  the  West  Saxon 
king  Ethelred,  called  The  Unready. 

A.  D.  979-1016. —  The  Danish  conquest. — 
"  Tlien  [A.  1).  979]  commenced  one  of  tlie  longest 
and  most  disastrous  reigns  of  the  Sa.xon  kings, 
with  the  accession  of  Ethelred  II.,  justly  styled 
Ethelred  the  Unready.  The  Northmen  now  re- 
newed their  i^luudcring  and  conquering  expedi- 
tions against  England :  while  England  had  a 
worthless  waverer  for  her  ruler,  and  many  of  her 
chief  men  turned  traitors  to  their  king  and  coun- 
try. Always  a  laggart  in  open  war,  Ethelred 
tried  in  1001  the  cowardly  and  foolish  policy  of 
buying  off  the  enemies  whom  he  dared  not  en- 
counter. The  tax  called  Dane-gelt  was  then 
levied  to  provide  "a  tribute  for  the  Daui.sh  men 
on  account  of  the  great  terror  which  they  caused.' 
To  pay  money  thus  was  in  effect  to  hire  the 
enemy  to  renew  the  war.  In  1002  Ethelred  tried 
the  still  more  weak  and  wicked  measure  of  rid- 
ding himself  of  his  enemies  by  treacherous  mas- 
sacre. Great  numbers  of  Danes  were  now  living 
in  England,  intermixed  with  the  Anglo-.Saxon 
populaticm.  Ethelred  resolved  to  relieve  himself 
from  all  real  or  supposed  danger  of  these  Scan- 
dinavian settlers  taking  part  with  their  invading 
kinsmen,  by  sending  secret  orders  throughovit 
his  dominions  for  the  putting  to  deatli  of  every 
Dane,  man,  woman,  and  child,  on  St.  Brice's 
D.iy,  Nov.  lii.  This  atrocious  order  was  exe- 
cuted only  in  Southern  England,  that  is,  in  the 
West-Saxon  territories:  butlarge  numbers  of  the 
Danish  race  were  murdered  there  while  dwelling 
in  full  security  among  their  Saxon  neighbours. 
.  .  :  Among  the  victims  was  a  royal  Danish 
lady,  niimed  Gunhilde.  who  was  sister  of  Sweyn, 
king  of  Denmark,  and  who  had  married  and  set- 
tled in  England.  .  .  .  The  news  of  tlie  massacre 
of  St.  Brice  soon  spread  over  the  Continent,  ex- 
citing the  deepest  indignation  against  the  English 
and  their  king.  Sweyn  collected  in  Denmark  a 
larger  fleet  and  army  than  the  north  had  ever  be- 
fore sent  forth,  .and  solemnly  vowed  to  conquer 
England  or  perish  in  the  attempt.  He  landed  on 
the  south  coast  of  Devon,  obtained  possession  of 
E.xeter  by  the  treachery  of  its  governor,  and  then 
marched  through  western  anti  southern  Englanrl. 
marking  every  shire  with  lire,  famine  and  slaugh- 
ter; but  he  was  unable  to  take  London,  wliich 
was  defended  against  the  repeated  attacks  of  the 
Danes  with  strong  courage  and  patriotism,  such 


as  seemed  to  have  died  out  in  the  rest  of  Saxon 
England.  In  1U13,  the  wretched  king  Ethelred 
fled  tlie  realm  antl  sought  slielter  in  Normandy. 
.Sweyn  was  acknowledged  king  in  all  the  northern 
and  western  shires,  but  he  died  in  1014,  while  his 
vow  of  conquest  was  only  partly  accomplished. 
The  English  now  sent  for  Ethelred  back  from 
Normandy,  promising  loyalty  to  him  as  their 
lawful  king,  '  provided  he  would  rule  over  them 
more  justly  than  he  had  done  before.'  Ethelred 
willingly  promised  amendment,  and  returned  to 
reign  amidst  strife  and  misery  for  two  years 
more.  His  implacable  enemy,  Swevn,  was  in- 
deed dead :  but  the  Danish  host  which  Sweyn 
had  led  thither  was  still  in  England,  under  the 
command  of  Sweyn's  son,  Canute  [or  Ciiut],  a 
prince  equal  in  military  prowe.ss  to  his  father, 
and  far  superior  to  him  and  to  all  other  princes 
of  the  time  in  statesmanship  and  general  ability. 
Ethelred  died  in  1016.  while  the  war  with  Canute 
was  yet  raging.  Ethelred's  son,  Edmund,  siir- 
named  Ironside,  was  chosen  king  by  the  great 
council  then  assembled  in  London,  but  great  num- 
bers of  the  Saxons  made  their  submission  to 
Canute.  The  remarkable  personal  valour  of  Ed- 
mund, strongly  aided  by  the  bravery  of  his  faith- 
ful Londoners,  maintained  the  war  for  nearly  a 
j'ear,  when  Canute  agreed  to  a  compromise,  by 
which  he  and  Edmund  divided  the  land  between 
them.  But  within  a  few  months  after  this,  the 
royal  Ironside  died  by  the  hand  of  an  assassin, 
and  Canute  obtained  the  whole  realm  of  the 
English  race.  A  Danish  dynasty  was  now  [A.  D. 
lOlG]  established  in  England  for  three  reigns." — 
Sir  E.  S.  Creasy,  Hist,  of  Einj.,  v.  1,  c/t.  5. 

Also  rs:  J.  M.  Lappenberg,  Eng.  under  the 
Anrjlo-Siiion  Kings,  T.  2.  pp.  151-233. — See,  also, 
Mai.den,  and  Ass.\NDt'N,  B.\tti.ks  of. 

A.  D.  1016. — Accession  and  death  of  King 
Edmund  Ironside. 

A.  D.  1016-1042. — The  Reign  of  the  Danish 
kings.  —  "Cnut's  rule  was  not  as  terrililc  as 
might  have  been  feared.  He  was  perfectly  un- 
scru]nilous  in  striking  down  the  treacherous  and 
mischievous  chieftains  who  had  made  a  trade  of 
Ethelred's  weakness  and  the  country's  divisions. 
But  he  was  wise  and  strong  enough  to  rule,  not 
by  increasing  but  by  allaying  those  divisions. 
Resting  his  power  upon  his  Scandinavian  king- 
doms beyond  the  sea,  upon  his  Danish  country- 
men in  England,  and  Iiis  Danish  huscarles,  or 
specially  trained  soldiers  in  his  service,  he  was 
able,  without  even  the  appearance  of  weakness,  to 
do  what  in  him  lay  to  bind  Dane  and  Englishman 
together  as  common  instruments  of  his  power. 
Fidelity  counted  more  with  him  than  birth.  To 
bring  England  itself  into  unity  was  beyond  his 
power.  The  device  which  he  hit  upon  was 
operative  only  in  hands  as  strong  as  his  own. 
There  were  to  be  four  great  earls,  deriving  their 
name  from  the  Danish  word  jarl,  centralizing  the 
forces  of  government  in  Wessex,  in  >Iercia,  in 
East  Anglia,  and  in  Northumberland.  With 
Cnut  the  four  were  officials  of  the  highest  class. 
They  were  there  because  he  placed  them  there. 
They  would  cease  to  be  there  if  he  so  willed  it. 
But  it  could  hardly  be  that  it  woidd  always  be 
so.  Some  dav  or  another,  unless  a  great  catas- 
trophe swept  away  Cnut  and  his  creation,  the 
earldoms  would  pass  into  territorial  sovereignties 
and  the  divisions  of  Englantl  would  be  made  evi- 
dent openly." — S.  R.  Gardiner  and  J.  B.  Mul- 
linger, Int.  to  the  Study  of  Eng.  Hist.,  ch.  2,  sect. 
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35. — "lie  [Caiiuti.']  rulcil  nomin:ilIy  at  least,  a 
larger  European  duminion  than  auy  English  sov- 
ereign has  ever  (lone;  and  perhaps  al.so  a  more 
homogeneous  one.  No  potentate  of  the  time  came 
near  him  e.\cei)t  the  king  of  Germany,  the  em- 
peror, with  whotu  he  was  allicil  as  an  equal. 
Tlie  king  of  llic  Norwegians,  the  Danes,  and  a 
great  part  of  tlie  Swedes,  was  in  a  position  to 
found  a  Scandinavian  empire  with  Britain  an- 
nexed. C'anute's  division  of  his  dominions  on  his 
death-bed,  showed  that  he  saw  this  to  be  impos- 
sible; Norway,  for  a  century  and  a  half  after 
his  strong  hand  was  removed,  was  broken  up 
amongst  an  anarchical  crew  of  piratic  and  blood- 
thirsty princes,  nor  could  Denmark  be  n'garded 
as  likely  to  continue  united  with  England.  The 
English  nat;()n  was  too  much  divided  and  de- 
moralised to  retain  Iiold  on  Scandinavia,  even  if 
the  condition  of  the  latter  bad  allowed  it.  Hence 
Canute  determined  that  during  his  life,  as  after 
his  death,  the  nations  should  be  governed  on 
their  own  principles.  .  .  .  The  four  nations  of 
the  English,  Northumbrians,  East  Angles,  Mer- 
cians and  West  Sa.xons,  might,  each  under  their 
own  national  leader,  ol)ey  a  sovereign  who  was 
strong  enough  to  enforce  peace  amongst  them. 
The  great  earldoms  of  Canute's  reign  were  per- 
haps a  nearer  approach  to  a  feudal  division  of 
England  than  anything  which  followed  the  Nor- 
man Conquest.  .  .  .  And  the  extent  to  which 
this  creation  of  the  four  earldoms  affected  the 
history  of  the  next  halt-ceuturv  cannot  be  ex- 
aggerated. The  certain  tendency  of  such  an 
arrangement  to  become  hereditary,  and  tlic  cer- 
tain tendency  of  the  hereditary  occupation  of 
great  liefs  ultimately  to  overwhelm  the  royal 
power,  arc  w'ell  exemplified.  .  .  .  The  Norman 
Conquest  restored  natiimal  unity  at  a  tremendous 
temporary  sacrifice,  just  as  the  Danish  Conquest 
in  other  ways,  and  by  a  reverse  process,  had 
helped  to  create  it." — "W.  Stubbs,  C'on«t.  Hist,  of 
Eiiff.,  eh.  7,  scrt.  77. —  Canute  died  in  108.5.  lie 
was  succeeded  liy  his  two  sons,  Harold  Ilarefoot 
C103.')-1U40)  and"  Ilarthacnute  or  Ilardicanute 
(1040-1042),  after  which  the  Saxon  line  of  kings 
was  momentarily  restored.  —  E.  A.  Freeman, 
Hint,  (if  the  yurmiin  Omq.  of  Enij..  rli.  (V 

A.  D.  1035. — Accession  of  Harold,  son  of 
Cnut. 

A.  D.  1040. — Accession  of  Harthacnut,  or 
Hardicanute. 

A.  D.  1042. — Accession  of  Edward  the 
Confessor. 

A.  D.  1042-1066. — The  last  of  the  Saxon 
kings. —  "Tlie  love  which  Canute  ha<l  insjjired 
by  his  wise  and  ccjuciliatory  rule  was  dissipated 
by  the  bad  government  of  his  sons,  Harold  and 
Harthacnut,  who  ruled  in  turn.  After  seven 
years  of  niisgovernment,  or  rather  anarchy,  Eng- 
land, freed  from  the  hated  rule  of  Harthacnut 
by  liis  death,  returned  to  its  old  line  of  kings, 
and  'all  folk  chose  Edward  [surnamed  The  Vaw- 
fessor,  son  of  Ethelred  the  Unready]  to  king,'  as 
was  his  right  by  birth.  Not  that  he  was,  accord- 
ing to  our  ideas,  the  direct  heir,  .since  Edward, 
the  son  of  Edmund  Ironside,  still  lived,  an  exile 
in  Hungary.  But  the  Saxons,  by  choosing  Ed- 
ward the  Confessor,  reasserted  for  the  last  time 
their  right  to  elect  that  one  of  the  hereditary  line 
who  was  most  available.  With  the  reign  of 
Edward  the  Confessor  the  Norman  Conquest 
really  began.  We  have  seen  the  connection  be- 
tween  England   and   Noriuanily    begun  by  the 


marriage  of  Ethelred  the  Unready  to  Emma  the 
daughter  of  Richard  the  Fearless,  and  cemented 
by  the  refuge  otTered  to  the  English  exiles  in  the 
court  of  the  Norman  duke.  Edward  had  long 
found  a  home  there  in  Canute's  time.  .  .  . 
Brought  up  under  Norman  influence.  Edward 
had  contracted  the  ideas  anil  syni|iathies  of  his 
adopted  home.  On  his  election  to  the  English 
throne  the  French  tongue  became  the  language 
of  the  court,  Norman  favourites  followed  in  his 
train,  to  be  foisted  into  imjiortant  otHces  of  State 
and  Church,  and  thus  inaugurate  that  Norman- 
izing  policy  which  was  to  <lraw  on  the  Norman 
Conipiest.  Had  it  not  been  for  this,  William 
woulil  never  have  had  any  claim  on  England." 
The  Xorniani/.ing  policy  of  king  Edward  mu.sed 
the  opposition  of  a  strong  Euglisli  party,  heailcd 
by  the  great  West-Saxon  E:irl  Godwine,  who 
had  been  lifted  from  an  obscure  origin  to  vast 
power  in  England  by  the  favor  of  Canute,  and 
whose  son  Harold  held  the  earldom  of  East 
Anglia.  "Edward,  raised  to  the  throne  chiefly 
through  the  infiuence  of  Godwine.  shortly  mar- 
ried his  daughter,  and  at  first  ruled  England 
leaning  on  the  assistance,  and  almost  over- 
shadowed by  the  power  of  the  great  earl."  But 
Edward  was  Norman  at  heart  and  Godwine  was 
thoroughly  English;  whence  quarrels  were  not 
long  in  arising.  They  came  to  the  crisis  in  lO.")!, 
by  reason  of  a  bloody  tumult  at  Dover,  jirovoked 
by  insolent  conduct  on  the  jiart  of  a  train  of 
French  visitors  returning  home  from  Edward's 
Court.  Godwine  was  commanded  to  punish  the 
townsmen  of  Dover  and  refused,  whereupon  the 
king  obtaine<l  a  sentence  of  outlawry,  not  only 
against  the  earl,  but  against  his  sons.  "God- 
wine, obliged  to  bow  beff)re  the  imitcd  power  of 
his  enemies,  was  forced  to  lly  the  land.  He 
went  to  Flanders  with  his  son  Swegen,  while 
Harold  and  Leofwine  went  to  Ireland,  to  be  well 
received  by  Derniot  king  of  Leiiistcr.  ^lany 
Englishmen  seem  to  have  followed  him  in  his 
exile:  for  a  year  the  foreign  party  was  triumiih- 
ant,  and  the  first  stage  of  the  Norman  ('on<iuest 
complete.  It  was  at  this  important  crisis  that 
William  [Duke  of  Normandy],  secure  at  home, 
visited  his  cousin  Edward.  .  .  .  Friendly  rela- 
tions we  may  be  sure  had  existed  between  the 
two  cousins,  and  if,  as  is  not  improbable,  Wil- 
liam bad  begun  to  hope  that  he  might  some  day 
succeed  to  the  Engli-sh  throne,  what  more  favour- 
able opportunity  for  a  visit  could  have  been 
found'?  Edward  had  lost  all  hopes  of  ever  hav- 
ing any  children.  .  .  .  William  came,  and  it 
would  seem,  gained  all  that  he  desired.  For  this 
most  ]ir(ibably  was  the  date  of  .some  iiromise  on 
Edward's  part  that  William  should  su<'Ceed  him 
on  his  death.  The  whole  question  is  beset  with 
ditlieulties.  The  Norman  chrojiiclers  alone  men- 
tion it,  and  give  no  dates.  Edward  had  no  right 
to  will  away  his  crown,  the  disposition  of  which 
lay  with  King  and  Witeuagemot  (or  assembly  of 
Wise  Men,  tlie  grandees  of  the  country),  and  his 
last  act  was  to  reverse  the  promise,  if  ever  .given, 
in  favour  of  H;irold,  Godwine's  son.  But  were 
it  not  for  some  such  promise,  it  is  hard  to  see 
how  William  could  have  subsequent!)'  made  the 
Normans  and  the  world  believe  in  the  sacredness 
of  his  claim.  .  .  .  William  returned  to  Nor- 
mandy; but  next  year  Edward  was  forced  to 
change  his  policy."  Godwine  and  his  sons  re- 
turned to  England,  with  a  fleet  at  their  backs; 
London   declared   for  them,  and  the  king  sub- 
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mittc'd  himself  to  a  reconciliation.  ' '  The  party 
of  Godwine  once  more  ruled  supreme,  and  no 
mention  was  made  of  the  gift  of  the  crown  to 
William.  Godwine,  indeed,  did  not  long  sur- 
vive his  restoration,  but  dying  the  j'ear  after, 
10o3,  left  his  son  Harold  Earl  of  the"West-Sa.\- 
ons  and  the  most  important  man  in  England." 
King  Edward  the  Confessor  lived  yet  thirteen 
j'ears  after  this  time,  during  which  period  Earl 
Harold  grew  continually  in  influence  and  con- 
spicuous headship  of  the  Englisli  party.  In  1062 
it  was  Harold's  misfortune  to  he  shipwrecked  on 
the  coa.st  of  France,  and  he  was  made  captive. 
Duke  William  of  Normandy  intervened  in  his 
behalf  and  obtained  his  release;  and  "then,  as 
the  price  of  his  assistance,  e.xtort^d  an  oatli  from 
Harold,  soon  to  be  used  against  him.  Harold,  it 
is  said,  became  his  man,  promised  to  marry  M'il- 
liam's  daughter  Adela,  to  place  Dover  at  once  in 
William's  hands,  and  support  his  claim  to  the 
English  throne  on  Edward's  death.  By  a  strata- 
gem of  William's  the  oath  was  unwittingly 
taken  on  holy  relics,  hidden  by  the  duke  under 
the  table  on  which  Harold  laid  hands  to  swear, 
whereby,  according  to  the  notions  of  those  days, 
the  oath  was  rendered  more  binding."  But  two 
years  later,  when  Edward  the  Confessor  died, 
the  English  Witenagemot  chose  Harold  to  be 
king,  disregarding  Edward's  promise  and  Har- 
old's oath  to  the  Duke  of  Normand}'. — A.  H. 
Johnson,  The  Sormans  in  Europe,  eh.  10  and  12. 

Also  rx;  E.  A.  Freeman,  Hint,  of  the  Gorman 
Conq.  of  En;/.,  eh.  7-10.— J.  R.  Green,  The  Conq. 
of  En;/.,  eh.  10. 

A.  D.  io66.  —  Election  and  coronation  of 
Harold. 

A.  D.  io66  (spring  and  summer). — Prepara- 
tions of  Duke  William  to  enforce  his  claim  to 
the  English  crown. — ( )u  receiving  news  of  Ed- 
ward's death  and  of  Harold's  acceptance  of  the 
crown,  Duke  William  of  Normandy  lost  no  time 
in  demanding  from  Harold  the  performance  of 
the  engagements  to  which  he  had  pledged  him- 
self b}"  his  oath.  Harold  answered  that  the  oath 
had  no  binding  effect,  by  reason  of  the  compul- 
sion under  which  it  was  given :  that  the  crown  of 
England  was  not  his  to  bestow,  and  that,  being 
the  chosen  king,  he  could  not  marry  without 
consent  of  the  AVitenagemot.  AVheu  the  Duke 
had  this  repl_v  he  proceeded  with  vigor  to  secure 
from  his  own  knights  and  barons  the  support  he 
would  need  for  the  enforcing  of  his  rights,  as  he 
deemed  them,  to  the  sovereignty  of  the  English 
realm.  A  great  parliament  of  the  Norman 
barons  was  held  at  Lillebonne,  for  the  consider- 
ation of  the  matter.  "In  this  memorable  meet- 
ing there  was  much  diversity  of  opinion.  The 
Duke  could  not  command  his  vassals  to  cross  the 
sea;  their  tenures  did  not  compel  them  to  such 
service.  William  covdd  only  request  their  aid  to 
fight  his  battles  in  England:  many  refused  to 
engage  in  this  dangerous  expedition,  and  great 
debates  arose.  .  .  .  William,  who  could  not  re- 
store order,  withdrew  into  another  apartment: 
and,  calling  the  barons  to  him  one  by  one,  he 
argued  and  reasoned  with  each  of  these  sturdy 
vassals  separately,  and  apart  from  the  others. 
He  exhausted  all  the  arts  of  persuasion ; —  their 
present  courtesy,  he  engaged,  should  nor  be 
turned  into  a  precedent,  .  .  .  and  the  fertile 
fields  of  England  should  be  the  recompense  of 
their  fidelity.  L'pon  this  prospect  of  renuiner- 
ation,  the  barons  assented.  .  .  ,   William  did  not 


confine  himself  to  his  own  subjects.  All  the 
adventurers  and  adventurous  spirits  of  the  neigh- 
bouring states  were  invited  to  join  his  standard. 
...  To  all,  such  promises  were  made  as  should 
best  incite  them  to  the  enterprise  —  lands, — 
liveries, —  money, —  according  to  their  rank  and 
degree;  and  the  port  of  St.  Pierre-sur-Dive  was 
appointed  as  the  place  where  all  the  forces  should 
assemble.  William  had  discovered  four  most 
valid  reasons  for  the  prosecution  of  his  offensive 
warfare  against  a  neighbouring  people:  —  the 
bequest  made  by  his  cousin;  —  the  perjury  of 
Harold ;  —  the  e.xpulsion  of  the  Normans,  at  the 
instigation,  as  he  alleged,  of  Godwin:  —  and, 
lastly,  the  massacre  of  the  Danes  by  Ethelred  on 
St.  Brice's  Day.  The  alleged  perjury  of  Harold 
enabled  William  to  obtain  the  sanction  of  the 
Papal  See.  Alexander,  the  Roman  Pontiff,  al- 
lowed, nay,  even  urged  him  to  punish  the  crime, 
provided  England,  when  conquered,  should  be 
held  as  the  fief  of  St.  Peter.  .  .  .  Hildebrand, 
Archdeacon  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  afterwards 
the  celebrated  Pope  Gregory  VII.,  greatly  as- 
sisted by  the  support  which  he  gave  to  the  decree. 
As  a  visible  token  of  protection,  the  Pope  trans- 
mitted to  AVilliam  the  consecrated  banner,  the 
Gonfanon  of  St.  Peter,  and  a  precious  ring,  in 
which  a  relic  of  the  chief  of  the  Apostles  was 
enclosed." — Sir  F.  Palgrave,  Hist,  of  Xormandy 
and  Encj.,  v.  3,  pp.  300-303.— "William  con- 
vinced, or  seemed  to  convince,  all  men  out  of 
England  and  Scandinavia  that  his  claim  to  the 
English  crown  was  just  and  holy,  and  that  it 
was  a  good  work  to  help  him  to  assert  it  in  arms. 
.  .  .  William  himself  doubtless  thought  his  own 
claim  the  better;  he  deluded  himself  as  he  de- 
luded others.  But  we  are  more  concerned  with 
William  as  a  statesman ;  and  if  it  be  statesman- 
ship to  adapt  means  to  ends,  whatever  the  ends 
may  be,  if  it  be  statesmanship  to  make  men 
believe  the  worse  cause  is  the  better,  then  no 
man  ever  showed  higher  statesmanship  than 
AVilliam  showed  in  his  great  pleading  before  all 
Western  Christendom.  .  .  .  Others  had  claimed 
crowns:  none  had  taken  such  pains  to  convince 
all  mankind  that  the  claim  was  a  good  one. 
Such  an  appeal  to  public  opinion  marks  on  one 
side  a  great  advance." — E.  A.  Freeman.  WiUiam 
the  Conq'uriir,  rh.  6. 

A.  D.  io66  (September). — The  invasion  of 
Tostig  and  Harold  Hardrada  and  their  over- 
throw at  Stamford  Bridge. — "  Ilaruld  [the 
English  king],  as  one  of  his  nusfortunes,  had  to 
face  two  powerful  armies,  in  distant  parts  of  the 
kingdom,  almost  at  the  same  time.  Rumours 
concerning  the  intentions  and  preparations  of  the 
DidvC  of  Normandy  soon  reached  England.  Dur- 
ing the  greater  part  of  the  summer,  Harold,  at 
the  head  of  a  large  naval  and  militarj'  force,  had 
been  on  the  watch  along  the  English  coast.  But 
months  passed  away  and  no  enemy  became  visi- 
ble. William,  it  was  said,  had  been  apprised  of 
the  measures  which  had  been  taken  to  meet  him. 
.  .  .  JIany  supposed  that,  on  various  groimds, 
the  enterprise  had  been  abandoned.  Provisions 
also,  for  so  great  an  army,  became  scarce.  The 
men  began  to  disperse:  and  Harold,  disbanding 
the  remainder,  returned  to  Loudon.  But  the 
news  now  came  that  Harold  Hardrada,  king  of 
Norway,  had  landed  in  the  north,  and  was  ravag- 
ing the  country  in  conjunction  with  Tostig, 
Harold's  elder  brother.  This  event  came  from 
one  of  those  domestic  feuds  which  did  so  much 
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at  this  juncture  to  weaki'ii  tlic  power  of  the 
Englisli.  Tostif;  had  exercised  his  antliority  in 
Nortliumbria  [as  earl]  in  tlie  most  arbitrary  man- 
ner, and  had  perpetrated  atrocious  crimes  in 
furtherance  of  liis  objects.  The  residt  was  an 
amount  of  disaifection  which  seems  to  have  put 
it  o\it  (if  tlie  power  of  liis  friends  to  sustain  him. 
He  liad  married  a  daughter  of  Baldwin,  count  of 
Flanders,  and  so  became  brother-in-law  to  the 
duke  of  Normand}-.  His  brother  Harold,  as  he 
affirmed,  had  not  done  a  brother's  part  towards 
him,  and  he  was  more  disposed,  in  consequence, 
to  side  with  the  Norman  than  with  the  Saxon 
in  the  approaching  struggle.  The  army  witli 
which  he  now  appeared  consisted  mostly  of  Nor- 
wegians and  Flemings,  and  their  avowed  object 
was  to  divide  not  less  than  half  the  kingdom  be- 
tween them.  .  .  .  [The  young  Mercian  earls 
Edwin  and  Morcar]  summoned  their  forces  .  .  . 
to  repel  the  invasion  under  Tostig.  Before  Har- 
old could  reach  the  north,  they  hazarded  an 
engagement  at  a  place  named  Fulford.  on  the 
Ouse,  not  far  from  Bishojistoke.  Their  meas- 
ures, however,  were  not  wisely  taken.  They 
were  defeated  with  great  loss.  The  invaders 
seem  to  have  regarded  this  victory  as  deciding 
the  fate  of  that  part  of  the  kingdom.  They  ob- 
tained hostages  at  York,  and  then  moved  to 
Stamford  Bridge,  where  they  began  the  work  of 
dividing  the  northern  parts  of  England  between 
them.  But  in  the  midst  of  these  proceedings 
clouds  of  dust  were  seen  in  the  distance.  The 
first  thouglit  was.  that  the  multitude  which 
seemed  to  l)e  approaching  must  lie  friends.  But 
the  illusion  was  soon  at  an  end.  The  dust  raised 
was  by  the  march  of  an  army  of  West  Saxons 
under  the  command  of  Harold." — R.  Vaughan, 
Eevolutions  nf  Eng.  Hist.,  bk.  3,  cJi.  1. — "Of  the 
details  of  that  awful  day  [Sept.  25,  1066]  we 
have  no  authentic  record.  We  have  indeed  a 
glorious  description  [in  the  Heimskriugla  of 
Snorro  Sturleson],  conceived  in  the  highest  spirit 
of  the  warlike  poetry  of  the  North;  but  it  is  a 
description  which,  when  critically  examined, 
proves  to  be  hardly  more  worthy  of  belief  than 
a  battle-piece  in  the  Iliad.  .  .  .  At  least  we  know 
that  the  long  struggle  of  that  day  was  crowned 
by  complete  victory  on  the  side  of  England. 
The  leaders  of  the  invading  host  lay  each  man 
ready  for  all  that  England  had  to  give  him.  his 
seven  feet  of  English  ground.  There  Harold  of 
Norway,  the  last  of  the  ancient  Sea-Kings, 
yielded  up  that  fiery  soid  which  had  braved  death 
in  so  man)'  forms  and  in  so  manj'  lands.  .  .  . 
There  Tostig,  the  son  of  Godwine,  an  exile  and 
a  traitor,  ended  in  crime  and  sorrow  a  life 
which  had  begun  with  promises  not  less  bright 
than  that  of  his  royal  brother.  .  .  .  The  whole 
strength  of  the  Northern  armj'  was  broken ;  a 
few  only  escaped  by  flight,  and  found  means  to 
reach  tlie  ships  at  Riccall." — E.  A.  Freeman, 
Ilist.  rif  the  Xiirm/in  Cnnq.  of  Eiif/..  ch.  14.  nict.  4. 
A.  b.  io66  (October). — The  Norman  invasion 
and  battle  of  Senlac  or  Hastings. —  The  battle 
of  Stamford-bridge  was  fought  on  Monday.  Sept. 
25,  A.  D.  lOGO.  Three  days  later,  on  the  Tlairsday, 
Sept.  28,  William  of  Normandy  landed  his  more 
formidable  army  of  invasion  at  Pevensey,  on  the 
extreme  southeastern  coast.  The  news  of  Wil- 
liam's laniling  reached  Harold,  at  York,  on  the 
following  Sunday,  it  is  thought,  and  his  victori- 
ous but  worn  and  wasted  army  was  led  instantly 
back,  by  forced  marches,  over  the  route  it  had 


traversed  no  longer  than  the  week  before.  Wait- 
ing at  London  a  few  days  for  fresh  musters  to 
join  him,  the  English  king  set  out  from  that  city 
Oct.  12.  and  arrived  on  tlie  following  day  at  a 
point  seven  miles  from  the  camp  which  his  an- 
tagonist had  entrenched  at  Hastings.  jMeantime 
the  Normans  had  been  cruelly  ravaging  the  coast 
country,  by  way  of  provoking  attack.  Harold 
felt  himself  driven  by  the  devastation  they  com- 
mitted to  face  the  issue  of  battle  without  wait- 
ing for  a  stronger  rally.  "  Advancing  near 
enough  to  the  coast  to  check  William's  ravages, 
he  intrenched  himself  on  the  hill  of  Senlac.  alow 
spur  of  the  Sussex  Downs,  near  Hastings,  in  a 
position  which  covered  London,  and  forced  the 
Norman  army, to  concentrate.  With  a  host  sub- 
sisting by  pillage,  to  concentrate  is  to  starve,  and 
no  alternative  was  left  to  William  liut  a  decisive 
victory  or  ruin.  Along  the  higher  ground  that 
leads  from  Hastings  the  Duke  led  his  men  in  the 
dim  dawn  of  an  October  morning  to  the  mound  of 
Tclham.  It  was  from  this  point  that  the  Nor- 
mans saw  the  host  of  the  English  gathered  thickly 
behind  a  rough  trench  and  a  stockade  on  the 
height  of  Senlac.  Jlarshy  ground  covered  their 
right.  .  .  .  A  general  charge  of  the  Norman  foot 
opened  the  battle:  in  front  rode  the  minstrel 
Taillefer,  to.ssing  his  sword  in  the  air  and  catch- 
ing it  again  while  lie  chanted  the  song  of  Roland. 
He  was  the  first  of  the  host  who  struck  a  blow, 
and  he  was  the  first  to  fall.  The  charge  broke 
vainly  on  the  stout  stockade  behind  which  the 
English  warriors  plied  axe  and  javelin  with 
tierce  cries  of  '  Out.  Out.'  and  the  repulse  of  the 
Norman  footmen  was  followed  b}'  the  repulse  of 
the  Norman  horse.  Again  and  again  the  Duke 
rallied  and  led  them  to  the  fatal  stockade.  .  .  . 
His  Breton  troops,  entangled  in  the  marshy 
ground  on  his  left,  broke  in  disorder,  and  a  cry 
arose,  as  tlie  jianic  spread  through  the  army, 
that  the  Duke  was  slain.  '  I  live.'  shouted  Wil- 
liam as  he  tfire  off  his  helmet,  '  and  by  God's  help 
will  contpier  yet.'  Maddened  by  repulse,  the 
Duke  siiurred  right  at  the  standard;  unhorsed, 
his  teirilile  mace  struck  down  Gyrth.  the  King's 
brother,  and  .stretched  Lcofwine,  a  second  of 
Godwine's  sons,  beside  him ;  again  dismounted, 
a  blow-  from  his  hand  hurled  to  the  ground  an 
unmannerly  rider  who  would  not  lend  him  his 
steed.  Aiiii<l  the  roar  and  tumult  of  the  battle 
he  turned  the  flight  he  had  arrested  into  the 
means  of  victory.  Broken  as  the  stockade  was 
by  his  desperate  onset,  the  shield-wall  of  the 
warriors  behind  it  still  held  the  Normans  at  bay, 
when  William  liy  a  feint  of  flight  drew  a  part  of 
the  English  force  from  their  post  of  vantage. 
Turning  on  his  disorderly  iiursuers,  the  Duke 
cut  them  to  pieces,  broke  through  the  abandoned 
line,  and  was  master  of  the  central  plateau,  while 
French  and  Bretons  made  good  their  ascent  on 
either  flank.  At  three  the  hill  seemed  won.  at 
six  the  fight  still  raged  arouiul  the  standard, 
where  Harold's  hus-carls  stood  stubbornly  at 
bay  on  the  spot  marked  afterward  by  the  liigh 
altar  of  Battle  Abbey.  An  order  from  the  Duke 
at  last  brought  his  archers  to  the  front,  and  their 
arrow-flight  told  heavily  on  the  dense  masses 
crowded  around  the  King.  As  the  sun  went 
doxl'n.  a  shaft  pierced  Harold's  right  eye;  he  fell 
between  the  royal  ensigns,  and  tlie  battle  closed 
with  a  desperate  melee  over  his  corpse." —  J.  R. 
Green,  A  ijhort  History  of  the  English  People,  ch. 
2,  sect.  4. 
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Also  ix:  E.  A.  Freeman.  Hist,  of  the  Xorman 
Ciinq.  (if  Eiig..  ch.  15,  sect.  4. — E.  S.  Creasy, 
Fifteeit'Deciisire Battlesofthe  World,  ch.  8. — Wace, 
Rnnion  (k  Rnii  ;  tmii.1.  hy  S/r  A.  M<ilit. 

A.  D.  1066-1071. — The  Finishing  of  the  Nor- 
man Conquest. —  "It  must  be  well  understiiod 
that  tliis  i.'R'iit  victory  [of  Senlac]  did  not  make 
Dulve  William  King  nor  put  him  in  possession  of 
the  whole  land.  He  still  held  only  part  of  Sus- 
sex, and  the  people  of  the  rest  of  the  kingdom 
showed  as  j'et  no  mind  to  submit  to  him.  If 
England  had  had  a  leader  left  like  Harold  or 
Gyrth,  William  might  have  had  to  light  as  many 
battles  as  Cnut  had,  and  that  with  much  less 
chance  of  winning  in  the  end.  For  a  large  part 
of  England  fought  willingly  on  Cnut's  side, 
while  William  had  no  friends  in  England  at  all, 
e.xcept  a  few  Norman  settlers.  William  did  Ufit 
call  himself  King  till  he  was  regularly  crowned 
more  than  two  months  later,  and  even  then  he 
had  real  possession  only  of  about  a  third  of  the 
kingdom.  It  was  more  than  three  years  before 
he  had  full  possession  of  all.  Still  the  great 
fight  on  Senlac  none  the  less  settled  the  fate  of 
England.  For  after  that  fight  AVilliam  never 
met  with  any  general  resistance.  .  .  .  During 
the  year  1067  William  made  no  further  con- 
quests; all  western  and  northern  England  re- 
mained unsubdued;  but,  except  in  Kent  and 
Herefordshire,  there  was  no  fighting  in  any  part 
of  the  land  which  had  really  submitted.  The 
next  two  years  were  the  time  in  which  all  Eng- 
land was  really  conquered.  The  former  part  cjf 
1068  gave  him'the  West.  The  latter  part  of  that 
year  gave  him  central  and  northern  Englanil  as 
far  as  Yorkshire,  the  extreme  north  and  m)rtli- 
west  being  still  unsubdued.  The  attempt  to  win 
Durham  in  the  beginning  of  1069  led  to  two  re- 
volts at  York.  Later  in  the  year  all  the  north 
and  west  was  again  in  arms,  and  the  Danish  fleet 
[of  King  Swegen,  in  league  with  the  Englisli 
patriots]  came.  But  the  revolts  were  put  down 
one  by  one.  and  the  great  winter  campaign  of 
1069-1070  conquered  the  still  unsubdued  parts, 
ending  with  the  taking  of  Chester.  Early  in 
1070  the  whole  land  was  for  the  first  time  in 
AVilliam's  possession;  there  was  no  more  fight- 
ing, and  he  was  able  to  give  his  mind  to  the 
more  peaceful  part  of  his  schemes,  what  we  may 
call  the  conquest  of  the  native  Church  by  the, 
appointment  of  foreign  bishops.  But  in  the 
summer  of  1070  began  the  revolt  of  the  Feuland, 
and  the  defence  of  Ely,  which  lasted  till  the 
autumn  of  1071.  After  that  William  was  full 
King  everywhere  without  dispute.  There  was 
no  more  national  resistance ;  there  was  no  revolt 
of  any  large  part  of  the  country.  .  .  .  The  con- 
quest of  the  land,  as  far  as  fighting  goes,  was 
now  finished." — E.  A.  Freeman,  Short  Hint,  of 
the  yormaii  Conq.  of  Eng.,  ch.  8,  sect.  9y  ch.  10, 
sect.   16. 

A.  D.  1067-1087.— The  spoils  of  the  Con- 
quest.— "  The  Norman  army  .  .  .  remained  con- 
centrated around  London  [in  the  winter  of  1067], 
and  upon  the  southern  and  eastern  coasts  nearest 
Gaul.  The  partition  of  the  wealth  of  the  invaded 
territory  now  almost  solely  occupied  them.  Com- 
missioners went  over  the  whole  extent  of  country 
in  which  the  army  had  left  garrisons;  they  took 
an  e.\act  inventory  of  property  of  every  kind, 
public  and  private,  carefully  registering  every 
particular.  ...  A  close  inquiry  was  made  into 
the  names  of  all  the  English  partisans  of  Harold, 


who  had  either  died  in  battle,  or  survived  the  de- 
feat, or  by  involuntary  delays  had  been  prevented 
from  joining  the  royal  standard.  All  the  prop- 
erty of  these  three  classes  of  men,  lands,  reve- 
nues, furniture,  houses,  were  confiscated;  the 
children  of  the  first  class  were  declared  forever 
disinherited ;  the  second  class,  were,  in  like  man- 
ner, whoUv  dispossessed  of  their  estates  and 
property  of  every  kind,  and,  says  one  of  the 
Norman  writers,  were  only  too  grateful  for  being 
allowed  to  retain  their  lives.  Lastlj',  those  who 
had  not  taken  up  arms  were  also  despoiled  of  all 
they  possessed,  for  having  had  the  intention  of 
taking  up  arms;  but,  by  special  grace,  they  were 
allowed  to  entertain  the  hope  that  after  many 
long  years  of  obedience  and  devotion  to  the  for- 
eign power,  not  they,  indeed,  but  their  sons, 
might  perhaps  obtain  from  their  new  masters 
some  portion  of  their  paternal  heritage.  Such 
was  the  law  of  the  conquest,  according  to  the 
unsuspected  testimonj'  of  a  man  nearly  con- 
temporary with  and  of  the  race  of  the  conquer- 
ors [Richard  Lenoir  or  Noirot,  bishop  of  Ely  in 
the  12th  century].  The  immense  product  of  this 
universal  spoliation  became  the  pay  of  those  ad- 
venturers of  every  nation  who  had  enrolled  under 
the  banner  of  the  duke  of  Normandy.  .  .  . 
Some  received  their  pay  in  money,  others  had 
stipulated  that  they  should  have  a  Saxon  wife, 
and  William,  says  the  Norman  chronicle,  gave 
them  in  marriage  noble  dames,  great  heiresses, 
whose  husbands  had  fallen  in  the  battle.  One, 
onl}",  among  the  knights  who  had  accompanied 
the  conqueror,  claimed  neither  lands,  goltl,  nor 
wife,  and  would  accept  none  of  the  spoils  of  the 
conquered.  His  name  was  Guilbert  Fitz-Kich- 
ard:  he  said  that  he  had  accompanied  his  lord  to 
England  because  such  was  his  duty,  but  that 
stolen  goods  had  no  attraction  for  him." — A. 
Thierry,  Hist,  of  the  Conq.  of  Eng.  by  the  Sor- 
mitns.  bk.  4. — "Though  many  confiscations  took 
place,  in  order  to  gratify  the  Norman  army,  yet 
the  mass  of  property  was  left  in  the  hands  of  its 
former  possessors.  Offices  of  high  trust  were 
bestowed  upon  Englishmen,  even  upon  those 
whose  family  renown  might  have  raised  the  most 
aspiring  thoughts.  But,  partly  through  the  in- 
solence and  injustice  of  William's  Norman  vas- 
sals, partly  through  the  suspiciousness  natural 
to  a  man  conscious  of  having  overturned  the 
national  government,  his  yoke  soon  became  more 
heavy.  The  English  were  oppressed ;  they  re- 
belled, were  subdued,  and  oppressed  again.  .  .  . 
An  extensive  spoliation  of  property  accompanied 
these  revolutions.  It  appears  by  the  great  na- 
tional survey  of  Domesday  Book,  completed  near 
the  close  of  the  Conqueror's  reign,  that  the  ten- 
ants in  capite  of  the  crown  were  generally  for- 
eigners. .  . '.  But  inferior  freeholders  were  much 
less  disturbed  in  their  estates  than  the  higlier. 
.  .  .  The  valuable  labours  of  Sir  Henry  Ellis,  in 
presentiugus  with  a  complete  analysis  of  Domes- 
day Book,  afford  an  opportimity,  by  his  list  of 
mesne  tenants  at  the  time  of  the  survey,  to  fonn 
some  approximation  to  the  relative  numbers  of 
English  and  foreigners  holding  manors  under  the 
immediate  vassals  of  the  crown.  .  .  .  Though  I 
will  not  now  affirm  or  deny  that  they  were  a 
majority,  they  [the  English]  foi-m  a  large  pro- 
jiortion  of  nearly  8,0(K)  mesne  tenants,  who  are 
summed  up  by  the  diligence  of  Sir  Henry  Ellis. 
.  .  .  This  might  induce  us  to  susjject  that,  great 
as  the  spoliation  must  appear  in  modern  times. 
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and  almost  completely  as  the  nation  was  excluded 
from  civil  power  in  the  ciminionwealth,  there  is 
some  exaggeration  in  the  language  of  those 
writers  who  ri'jiresent  them  as  universally  re- 
duced to  a  state  of  penury  and  servitude.  And 
this  suspicion  may  be  in  some  degree  just.  Yet 
those  writers,  and  cspcciall}-  the  most  English  in 
feeling  of  them  all,  M.  Thierry,  are  warranted  bj' 
the  language  of  contemjiorarv  authorities." — H. 
llallanC  t/ie  Middle.  Agci,  r)i.  8,  jil.  2.—"  By 
right  of  conquest  William  claimed  nothing.  lie 
had  come  to  take  his  crown,  and  he  had  unluckily 
met  witli  some  opposition  iu  taking  it.  The 
crown-lands  of  King  Edward  passed  of  course 
to  his  successor.  As  for  the  lands  of  other  men, 
in  William's  theory  all  was  forfeited  to  the  crown. 
The  lawful  heir  had  been  driven  to  seek  his  king- 
dom in  arms;  no  Englishman  had  lieljied  him; 
many  Englishmen  had  fought  against  him.  All 
then  were  directly  or  indirectl.y  traitors.  The 
King  might  lawfully  deal  with  the  lands  of  all 
as  his  own.  .  .  ,  After  the  general  redemption  of 
lands,  gradually  carried  out  as  William's  power 
advanced,  no  general  blow  was  dealt  at  English- 
men as  such.  .  .  .  Though  the  land  had  never 
seen  so  great  a  confiscation,  or  one  so  largely  for 
the  behoof  of  foreigners,  yet  there  was  nothing 
new  iu  the  thing  itself.  .  .  .  Confiscation  of  land 
was  the  everj'-day  punishment  for  various  public 
and  private  crimes.  .  .  .  Once  granting  the 
original  wrong  of  his  coming  at  all  and  bringing 
a  host  of  strangers  with  him,  there  is  singidarly 
little  to  blame  in  the  acts  of  the  Conqueror." — 
E.  A,  Freeman,  Wtllinui  tlic  CniKjiienir,  ]iji.  102- 
104,  12().— "After  each  effort  [of  revolt]  the  royal 
hand  was  laid  on  more  heavily;  more  and  more 
land  changed  owners,  and  with  the  change  of 
owners  the  title  changed.  The  complicated  and 
unintelligible  irregularities  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
tenures  were  exchanged  for  the  simple  and  uni- 
form feudal  theory.  ...  It  was  not  the  change 
from  alodial  to  feudal  so  much  as  from  confusion 
to  order.  The  actual  amount  of  dispos.session 
was  no  doubt  greatest  in  the  higher  ranks." — W. 
Stublis,  Count.  Hist,  of  EiKj.,  rli.  !),  acrt.  95. 

A.  D.  1069-1071. — The  Camp  of  Refuge  in 
the  Fens. — "  In  the  northern  part  of  Cambridge- 
shire there  is  a  vast  extent  of  low  and  marshy 
land,  intersected  in  every  direction  by  rivers.  All 
the  waters  from  the  centre  of  England  which  do 
not  flow  into  the  Thames  or  the  Trent,  empty 
themselves  into  these  marshes,  which  in  the  lat- 
ter end  of  autumn  overflow,  cover  the  land,  and 
are  charged  witii  fogs  and  vajjours.  A  jiortion 
of  this  damp  and  s\vam|>y  country  was  then,  as 
now,  called  the  Isle  of  Ely ;  another  the  Isle  of 
Thorney,  a  third  the  Isle  of  Croyland.  This  dis- 
trict, almost  a  moving  bog,  imiiraetieable  for  cav- 
alry and  for  soldiers  heavily  armed,  had  more 
than  once  served  as  a  refuge  for  the  Saxons  in 
the  time  of  the  Danish  conquest;  towards  the  close 
of  the  year  10C9  it  became  the  rendezvous  of  sev- 
eral bands  of  patriots  from  various  quarters,  as- 
sembling against  the  Normans.  Former  chief- 
tains, now  dispos-sessed  of  their  lauds,  succes- 
sively repaired  hither  with  their  clients,  some  by 
land,  others  by  water,  Ijy  the  mouths  of  the  rivers. 
Tliey  here  constructed  entrenchments  of  earth  and 
wood,  andestalilishedan  extensive  armed  station, 
which  took  the  name  of  the  Camp  of  Uefuge. 
The  foreigners  at  flrst  hesitated  to  attack  them 
amidst  their  rushes  and  willows,  and  thus  gave 
them  time  to  transmit  messages  iu  every  direction, 


at  home  and  abroad,  to  the  friends  of  old  England. 
Become  powerful,  they  luidertook  a  partisan  war 
by  land  and  by  sea,  or,  as  the  coiuiucrors  called 
il,  robbery  and  i)iracy." — A.  Thierry,  Jlixt.  of  the 
CoiKi.  (if  Kill/.  Ill/  the  AiiniutiiK,  hk.  4.  —  "Against 
the  new  tyranny  the  free  men  of  the  Danelagh 
and  of  Nortluuubria  rose.  If  Edward  the  de- 
scendant of  Cerdic  had  been  little  to  them,  Wil- 
liam the  descendant  of  Rollo  was  still  less.  .  .  . 
So  they  rose,  and  fought;  too  late,  it  may  be,  and 
without  miity  or  purjiose ;  and  they  were  worsted 
by  an  enemy  who  had  both  unity  and  ])Virpose; 
whom  superstition,  greed,  and  feudal  discipline 
kept  together,  at  least  in  England,  in  one  conqiaet 
body  of  unscrupulous  and  terrible  confederates. 
And  theirs  was  a  land  worth  lighting  for  —  a  good 
land  and  large:  from  Ilumber  mouth  inland  to  the 
Trent  and  meny  Sherwood,  ;vcross  to  Chester  and 
the  Dee,  roimd  by  Leicester  and  the  five  burghs 
of  the  Danes;  eastward  again  to  Huntingdon  anil 
Candjridge  (then  a  poor  village  on  the  site  of  an 
old  Homan  town);  and  then  northward  again  into 
the  wide  fens,  the  land  of  the  Girvii,  where  the 
great  central  plateaii  of  England  slides  into  the 
.sea,  to  form,  from  the  rain  and  river  washings  of 
eight  shires,  lowlands  of  a  fertility  inexhausti- 
ble, because  ever-growing  to  this  day.  Into  tho.se 
fens,  as  into  a  natural  fortress,  the  Anglo-Danish 
noblemen  crowded  down  instinctively  from  the 
inland  to  make  their  last  stanil  agiunst  the  French. 
.  .  .  Jlost  gallant  of  them  all,  and  their  leader  in 
the  fatal  struggle  against  William,  was  Ilereward 
the  Wake,  Lord  of  Bourne  and  ancestcr  of  that 
family  i>f  Wake,  the  arms  of  whom  appear  on  the 
cover  of  this  book. " — C.  Kingsley,  llercinird  the 
Wnke,  Pn/iide.—Thc  defence  of  the  Camp  of  Ref- 
uge was  maintained  until  October,  1071,  when 
the  stronghold  is  said  to  have  been  betra3'ed  by 
the  monks  of  Ely,  who  grew  tired  of  the  disturb- 
ance of  their  peace.  But  Ilereward  did  not  sub- 
mit. He  made  his  escajie  and  various  accounts 
are  given  of  his  s\ibsequent  career  and  his  fate. 
— E.  A.  Freciuan,  Jlist.  of  the  Nonnan  Conq.  of 
Eng.,  eh.  20,  seet.  1. 

Also  IN:  C.  M.  Yonge,  Cameos  from  Eny.  Ilint., 
first  se?ies,  e.  8, 

A.  D.  1085-1086. — The  Domesday  Survey 
and  Domesday  Book. — "  Tlie  distinctive  char 
acteristic  of  the  Norman  kings  [of  England]  was 
tlicir  exceeding  greed,  and  the  administrative 
■system  was  so  directed  as  to  insure  tlie  exaction 
of  the  highest  possible  imposts.  From  this  bent 
originateil  the  great  registration  that  William 
[the  Conqueror]  caused  to  be  taken  of  all  lands, 
whether  holden  iu  fee  or  at  rent;  as  well  as  the 
census  of  the  entire  population.  The  respeeti\e 
registers  were  preserved  in  the  Cathedral  of 
AVinchester,  and  by  the  Norman  were  designated 
'  le  grand  role,'  '  Ic  role  royal,'  '  le  role  de  Win- 
chester'; but  bj'  the  Saxons  were  termed  'the 
Book  of  the  Last  .Judgment,'  '  Doomesdaege  Boc,' 
'Doomsday  Book.'" — E.  Fischel,  7'he  Eiiylish 
Conntitution,  ch.  1. — For  a  different  statement 
see  the  following;  "The  recently  attempted 
inva.sion  from  Denmark  seems  to  have  impres.sed 
the  king  with  the  desirability  of  an  accurate 
knowledge  of  his  resources,  military  and  fiscal, 
both  of  which  were  liased  upon  the  land.  The 
survey  was  completed  iu  the  remarkably  short 
space  of  a  single  year  [1085-1086].  In  each 
shire  the  commissioners  made  their  inciuiries  by 
the  oaths  of  the  sheriffs,  the  barons  and  their 
Norman  retainers,  the  parish  priests,  the  reeves 
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iinil  six  oonrls  of  each  townsliip.  Tlic  result  of 
their  l:il)oiirs  was  a  niiimte  description  of  all  tlie 
lands  of  tiie  kinsdom,  with  the  exception  of  the 
four  uortlicrn  counties  of  Northumberland,  Cum- 
berland, Westmoreland  and  Durham,  and  part 
of  what  is  now  Lancashire.  It  enumerates  the 
tenantsin-chief,  under  tenants,  freeholders,  vil- 
leins, and  serfs,  describes  the  nature  and  obliga- 
tions of  the  tenures,  the  value  in  the  time  of  King 
Eadward,  at  the  conquest,  and  at  the  date  of  the 
survey,  and,  which  gives  the  key  to  the  whole 
inquiry,  informs  the  king  whether  any  advance 
in  the  valuation  could  be  made.  .  ,  .  The  returns 
were  transmitted  to  Winchester,  digested,  and 
recorded  in  two  volumes  which  have  descended 
to  posterity  under  the  name  of  Domesday  Book, 
The  name  itself  is  probably  derived  from  Domus 
Dei,  the  appellation  of  a  chapel  or  vault  of  tlie 
cathedral  at  Winchester  in  which  the  .survey  was 
at  first  deposited." — T.  P.  Taswell-Langmead, 
Enr/linh  Count.  Hut.,  ch.  2. — "Of  the  motives 
which  induced  the  Conqueror  and  his  council  to 
undertake  the  Survey  we  have  very  little  relia- 
ble information,  and  mucli  that  has  been  written 
on  the  subject  savours  more  of  a  deduction  from 
the  result  ihan  of  a  knowledge  of  the  immediate 
.  facts.  We  have  the  statement  from  the  Char- 
tulary  of  St.  JIary's,  Worcester,  of  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  Commissioners  by  the  king  himself 
to  make  the  Survey.  We  have  also  the  heading 
of  the  ■  Inquisitio  Eliensis '  which  purports  to 
give,  and  probably  does  truly  give,  the  items  of 
the  articles  of  inquiry,  which  sets  forth  as  fol- 
lows: L  What  is  the  manor  called?  IL  Who 
held  it  in  the  time  of  King  Edward?  III.  Who 
now  holds  it  ?  IV.  How  many  hides  ?  V.  What 
teams  are  there  in  demesne  ?  VI.  What  teams 
of  the  men?  VII.  What  villans?  VIII.  What 
cottagers?  IX.  What  bondmen?  X.  What  free- 
men and  what  sokemen  ?  XI.  AV'hat  woods? 
XII.  What  meadow?  XIII.  What  pastures? 
XIV.  What  mills?  XV.  What  fisheries?  XVI. 
What  is  added  or  taken  away?  XVII.  AVhat 
the  whole  was  worth  together,  and  what  now  ? 
XVIII.  How  much  each  freeman  or  sokcnuui 
had  or  has  ?  All  this  to  be  estimated  three  times, 
viz.  in  the  time  of  King  Edward,  and  when 
King  William  gave  it,  and  how  it  is  now,  and  if 
more  can  be  had  for  it  than  has  been  had.  Tliis 
document  is,  I  think,  the  best  evidence  we  have 
of  the  form  of  the  inquir}',  and  it  tallies  strictly 
with  the  form  of  the  various  returns  as  we  now 
have  them.  .  .  .  All  external  evidence  failing, 
we  are  driven  back  to  the  Record  itself  for  evi- 
dence of  the  Conqueror's  intention  in  framing  it, 
and  anyone  who  carefully  studies  it  will  be  driven 
to  the  inevitable  conclusion  that  it  was  framed 
and  designed  in  the  spirit  of  perfect  equity. 
Long  before  the  Conquest,  in  the  period  between 
the  death  of  Alfred  and  that  of  Edward  the  Con- 
fessor, the  kingdom  had  been  rapidly  declining 
into  a  state  of  di-sorganisation  and  decay.  The 
defence  of  the  kingdom  and  the  administration 
of  justice  anil  keeping  of  the  peace  could  not  be 
maintained  by  the  king's  revenues.  The  tax  of 
Danegeld,  instituted  by  Ethelred  at  tirst  to  buy 
peace  of  the  Danes,  and  afterwards  to  maintain 
the  ilefence  of  the  kingdom,  had  more  and  more 
come  to  be  levied  unequally  and  unfairly.  The 
Church  had  obtained  enormous  remissions  of  its 
lialiility,  and  its  jiossessions  were  constantly  in- 
creasing. Powerful  subjects  had  obtained  further 
remission,  and  the  tax  had  come  to  be  irregularly 


collected  and  was  burdensome  upon  the  smaller 
holders  and  their  poor  tenants,  while  the  nobility 
and  the  Church  escaped  witli  a  small  share  in 
the  burden.  In  short  the  tax  had  come  to  be 
collected  upon  an  old  and  uncorrected  assess- 
ment. It  had  probably  dwindled  in  amoiuit.  and 
at  last  had  l>een  ultimately  remitted  by  Edward 
the  Confessor.  Anarchy  and  confusion  a]i]iears 
to  have  reigned  throughout  the  realm.  The  Con- 
queror was  threatened  with  foreign  invasion, 
and  pressed  on  all  sides  by  complaints  of  unfair 
taxation  on  the  part  of  his  subjects.  Estates 
had  been  divided  and  subdivided,  and  the  inci- 
dence of  the  ta.x  was  unequal  and  unjust.  He 
had  to  face  the  difficulties  before  him  and  to 
count  the  resources  of  his  kingiioni  for  its  defence, 
and  the  means  of  doing  .so  were  not  at  hand.  In 
this  situation  his  masterlj'  and  order-loving  Nor- 
man mind  instituted  this  great  iniiuiry,  but 
ordered  it  to  be  taken  (as  I  maintain  the  study  of 
the  Book  will  show)  in  the  most  pulilic  and  open 
manner,  and  with  the  utmost  impartiality,  with 
the  view  of  levying  the  taxes  of  the  kingdr>m 
equally  and  fairly  upon  all.  The  articles  of  his 
inquir_v  show  that  he  was  prepared  to  study  the 
resources  of  his  kingdom  and  consider  the  lia- 
bility of  his  subjects  from  every  possible  point 
of  view." — Stuart  Moore,  On  the  Stiifly  nf  JJumen- 
dity  Bm/k  (Di>iiiesd(iy  Stndifs.  v.  1). — "Domesday 
Book  is  a  vast  mine  of  materials  for  the  social  and 
economical  history  of  our  country,  a  mine  almost 
inexhaustible,  and  to  a  great  extent  as  yet 
unworked.  Among  national  documents  it  is 
unique.  There  is  nothing  that  approaches  it  in 
interest  and  value  except  the  Landnamabok,  which 
records  the  names  of  the  original  settlers  in  Ice- 
land and  the  designations  they  bestowed  upon 
the  places  where  they  settled,  and  tells  us  how 
the  island  was  taken  up  and  ajiportioned  among 
them.  Such  a  document  for  England,  describ- 
ing the  way  in  which  our  forefathers  divided  the 
territory  the)-  conquered,  and  how  '  they  called 
the  lands  after  their  own  names,'  would  indeed 
be  priceless.  But  the  Domesday  Book  does,  in- 
directly, supply  materials  for  the  history  of  the 
English  as  well  as  of  the  Norman  Conquest,  for  it 
records  not  only  how  the  lands  of  England  were 
divided  among  the  Norman  host  which  con- 
(luered  at  Senlac.  but  it  gives  us  also  the  names 
of  the  Saxon  and  Danish  holders  who  possessed  the 
lands  before  the  great  battle  which  changed  all 
the  future  history  of  England,  and  enables  us  to 
tr.ace  the  extent  of  the  transfer  of  the  land  from 
Englishmen  to  Normans;  it  shows  how  far  the 
earlier  owners  were  reduced  to  tenants,  and  by 
its  enumeration  of  the  classes  of  populatiim  — 
freemen,  sokemen,  villans,  cottiers,  and  slaves 
—  it  indicates  the  natiire  and  extent  of  the  earlier 
conquests.  Thus  we  learn  that  in  the  West  of 
England  slaves  were  numerous,  while  in  the  P>ast 
they  were  almost  unknown,  and  hence  we  gather 
that  in  the  districts  tirst  subdued  the  British 
population  was  exterminateil  or  driven  off.  while 
in  the  West  it  was  reduced  to  servitude. " — L  Ta)'- 
lor,  Domesday  Sun-irals  (Domittdny  Studies,  v.  1). 

Also  ix  :  E.  A.  Freeman,  Hist,  of  the  Norman 
Congiiest,  eh.  21-23  and  app.  A  in  v.  5. — W.  de 
Gray  Birch,  Domesday  Book. — F.  W.  Maitland, 
Domesday  Book  {Did.  Pol  Eain.). 

A.  D.  1087-1135. —  The  sons  of  the  Con- 
queror and  their  reigns.  —  William  tlie  Con- 
queror, when  he  died,  left  Normandy  and  Maine 
to  his  elder   son  Robert,  the  Euslish  crown  to 
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his  strnnpor  son,  AVilliam,  f;in<'(l  Kufus.  or  tlic 
Hod.  and  only  a  Icnacv  of  f  .'5,0(10  to  liis  third  son, 
Henry,  called  Bcaucli'rc.  or  Tlic  Scholar.  The 
Concjueror's  half-brother,  Odo,  soon  began  to 
[icrsuade  the  Xorniau  barons  in  England  to  dis- 
place William  Rufns  and  plant  Robert  on  the 
English  throne.  "The  claim  of  Robert  to  suc- 
ceed his  father  in  England,  was  supported  by 
the  rcs])cctcd  rights  of  primogeniture.  But  the 
Anglo-Saxon  crown  liad  always  been  elective. 
.  .  .  Primogeniture  .  .  .  gave  at  that  time  no 
right  to  the  crown  of  England,  independent  of 
the  election  of  its  parliamentary  assembly.  Hav- 
ing .secured  this  title,  the  jiower  of  Rufns  rested 
on  the  foundation  most  congenial  with  the  feel- 
ings and  institutions  of  the  nation,  and  from  their 
partiality  received  a  popular  support,  which  was 
.soon  experienced  to  be  impregnable.  The  dan- 
ger compelled  the  king  to  court  his  people  by 
promises  to  diminish  their  grievances;  which 
drew  30,000  knights  spontaneously  to  his  ban- 
ners, hapjiy  to  liave  got  a  sovereign  distinct 
from  liated  Normandy.  The  invasion  of  Robert, 
thus  resisted  by  the  English  people,  effected 
nothing  but  some  temporary  devastations.  .  .  . 
The  state  of  Normandy,  under  Robert's  adminis- 
tration, for  some  time  furnished  an  ample  field 
for  liis  ambitious  uncle's  activity.  It  continued 
to  exhibit  a  negligent  government  in  its  most 
vicious  form.  .  .  .  Odo's  politics  only  facilitated 
the  reannexation  of  Normandy  to  England.  But 
this  event  was  not  comjileted  in  William's  reign. 
When  he  retorteil  the  attempt  of  Robert,  by  an 
invasion  of  Normandj',  the  great  barons  of  botli 
coimtries  found  themselves  endangered  by  the 
conflict,  and  combined  their  interest  to  persuade 
their  iX'Sjieetive  sovereigns  to  a  fraternal  jiaeifi- 
cation.  The  most  important  article  of  their  re- 
conciliation ])rovided,  that  if  either  should  die 
without  issue,  tile  survivor  should  inherit  his 
dominions.  Hostilities  were  then  abandoned; 
mutual  courtesies  ensued;  and  Robert  visited 
England  as  his  brother's  guest.  The  mind  of 
William  the  Red  King,  was  cast  in  no  common 
movdd.  It  had  all  the  greatness  and  the  defects 
of  the  cliivalric  character,  in  its  .strong  l)ut  rudest 
state.  Impetuous,  daring,  original,  magnani- 
mous, and  numiflcent ;  it  was  also  har.sli,  tyran- 
nical, and  seltish ;  conceited  of  its  own  powers, 
loose  in  its  moral  principles,  and  disdaining  con- 
sequences. .  .  .  While  Laufranc  lived,  William 
had  a  counsellor  whoin  he  respected,  and  whose 
good  opinion  ho  was  careful  to  jireserve.  .  .  . 
The  death  of  Lanfr;inc  removed  the  only  man 
whose  wisdom  and  intiuence  could  have  melior- 
ated the  king's  ardent,  but  imdisciplined  tem- 
per. It  was  his  misforttme,  on  this  event,  to 
clioose  for  his  favourite  minister,  an  able,  but  an 
luijirincipled  man.  .  .  .  The  minister  advised 
the  king,  on  the  death  of  every  prelate,  to  .seize 
all  his  temporal  possessions.  .  .  .  The  great  reve- 
nues obtained  from  this  violent  innovation, 
tempted  both  the  king  and  his  minister  to  in- 
crea.se  its  productiveness,  by  deferring  the  nom- 
ination of  every  new  prelate  for  an  indefinite 
period.  Thus  he  kept  many  bishojjrics,  and 
among  them  the  see  of  C'anterbiu-y,  vacant  for 
some  years;  till  a  .severe  illness  alarming  his  con- 
science, he  .suddenly  appointed  Anselm  to  the 
dignity.  .  .  .  His  di.sagreement  with  Anselm 
soon  began.  The  prelate  injudiciously  began 
the  battle  Ijy  asking  the  king  to  restore,  not  only 
the  possessions  of  his  see,  which  were  enjoyctl 
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by  Lanfranc  —  a  fair  re(|uest  —  but  also  the  lands 
which  had  before  that  time  belonged  to  it;  a  de- 
mand that,  after  .so  many  years  alteration  of  prop- 
erty, could  not  lie  complied  with  without  great 
disturbance  of  other  persons.  Anselm  alsoexacled 
of  the  king  that  in  all  things  which  ccnicerned 
the  church,  his  coinisels  shoidil  be  taken  in  pref- 
erence to  every  other.  .  .  .  Tliough  Anselm,  as 
a  literary  man,  was  an  honour  and  a  benetit  to 
his  age,  yet  his  monastic  anil  studious  habits 
j)revented  him  from  having  that  social  wisdom, 
that  knowledge  of  human  nature,  that  di.sereet 
use  of  liis  own  virtuous  tirmness,  and  that  mild 
management  of  turliulent  power,  which  might 
have  enabled  him  to  have  exerted  much  of  the 
intiuence  of  Lanfranc  over  the  mind  of  his  sov- 
ereign. .  .  .  Anselm,  seeing  the  clun-ches  and 
abbeys  oppressed  in  their  property,  by  the  royal 
orders,  resolved  to  visit  Rome,  and  to  concert 
with  the  pope  the  measures  most  adapted  to 
overawe  the  king.  .  .  .  William  threatened, 
that  if  he  did  go  to  Rome,  he  would  seize  all  the 
IMisse.ssions  of  the  archbishopric.  Anselm  de- 
clared, that  he  would  rather  travel  naked  and  on 
foot,  than  desist  from  his  resolution;  and  he 
went  to  Dover  with  his  ])ilgrim's  staff  and  wal- 
let. He  was  searched  before  his  departure,  that 
he  mi.irht  carry  away  no  mone_v,  an(l  was  at  last 
allowed  to  sail.  But  the  king  innnediately  exe- 
cuted his  threat,  and  sequestered  all  his  lands 
and  property.  This  was  about  three  years  be- 
fore the  end  of  the  reign.  .  .  .  Anselm  continued 
in  Italv  till  William's  death.  The  possession  of 
Normandy  was  a  leading  object  of  William's 
anrbition,  and  he  gradually  attained  a  prepon- 
derance in  it.  His  first  invasion  compelled  Robert 
to  make  some  cessions;  these  were  increased  on 
his  next  attack:  and  when  Robert  determineil 
to  join  the  Crusaders,  he  mortgaged  the  whole 
of  Normandj'  to  William  for  three  years,  for 
10,000  marks.  He  obtained  the  usual  .success  of 
a  powerftd  invasicm  in  Wales.  The  natives  were 
overpowered  on  the  plains,  but  annoyed  the  in- 
vaders in  their  luountains.  lie  marched  an  army 
against  JIalcolm,  king  of  Scotland,  to  punish  his 
incursions.  Robert  advised  the  Scottish  king  to 
conciliate  William;  JIaleolm  yielded  to  his  coun- 
.sel  and  accompanied  Robert  to  the  English  court, 
but  on  his  return,  was  treacherously  attacked  by 
Mowbray,  the  earl  of  Northiuubria,  ami  killed. 
William  regretted  the  perfidious  cruelty  of  tlie 
action.  .  .  .  The  government  of  William  appears 
to  have  been  beneficial,  both  to  England  and 
Normandy.  To  the  church  it  was  oppressive. 
.  .  .  He  had  scarcely  reigned  twelve  years,  when 
be  fell  by  a  violent  death."  He  was  hunt- 
ing with  a  few  attendants  in  the  New  Forest. 
"  It  happened  that,  his  friends  dispersing  in 
pursuit  of  game,  he  was  left  alone,  as  some 
authorities  intimate,  with  Walter  Tyrrel,  a  noble 
knight,  whom  he  had  brought  otit  of  France, 
and  admitted  to  his  table,  anil  to  whom  he  was 
nuich  attached.  As  the  sun  was  about  to  set,  a 
stag  passed  before  the  king,  who  di.scharged  an 
arrow  at  it.  .  .  .  At  the  same  moment,  another 
stag  crossing,  Walter  Tyrrel  discharged  an  arrow 
at  it.  At  this  precise  juncture,  a  shaft  struck 
the  king,  and  buried  itself  in  his  breast.  He 
fell,  without  a  word,  upon  the  arrow,  and  ex- 
pired on  the  spot.  ...  It  seems  to  be  a  (pies- 
tionable  ]ioint,  whether  Walter  Tyrrel  actually 
shot  the  king.  That  opinion  was  certainly  the 
most  prevalent   at   the   time,  both  here   and  in 
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Fnince.  .  .  .  None  of  the  authorities  intimate  a 
liflief  of  a  purposed  assassination  ;  and.  tlierefore, 
it  would  be  unjust  now  to  impute  it  to  any  one. 
.  .  .  Henry  was  hunting  in  a  different  part  of 
tlie  New  Forest  wlien  Rufus  fell.  .  .  .  He  left 
the  body  to  the  casual  charity  of  the  jiassing 
rustic,  and  rode  precipitately  to  Witichestcr,  to 
seize  the  royal  treasure.  .  .  .  He  obtained  the 
treasure,  and  proceeding  hastily  to  London,  was 
on  the  following  Sunday,  the  third  day  after 
William's  death,  elected  king,  and  crowned.  .  .  . 
He  began  his  reign  by  removing  the  unpopular 
agents  of  his  unfortunate  brother.  He  recalled 
Anselm,  and  conciliated  the  clergy.  He  grati- 
fied the  nation,  by  abolishing  the  oppressive  en- 
actions of  the  previous  reign.  He  assured  many 
benefits  to  the  barons,  and  by  a  charter,  signed 
on  the  day  of  his  coronation,  restored  to  the  peo- 
ple their  Anglo-Saxon  laws  and  privileges,  as 
ameuded  by  liis  father ;  a  measure  which  ended 
the  pecuniary  oppressions  of  bis  brother,  and 
which  favoured  the  growing  liberties  of  the  na- 
tion. The  Conqueror  had  noticed  Henry's  ex- 
panding intellect  very  early;  had  given  liira  the 
best  education  which  the  age  could  suppl.y.  .  .  . 
He  became  the  most  learned  monarch  of  his  day, 
and  acquired  and  deserved  the  surname  <jf  Beau- 
clerc,  or  tine  scholar.  No  wars,  no  cares  of 
state,  could  afterwards  deprive  liim  of  his  love 
of  literature.  The  nation  soon  felt  the  impulse 
and  the  benefit  of  their  sovereign's  intellectual 
taste.  He  acceded  at  the  age  of  33,  and  gratified 
the  nation  by  marrying  and  crowning  Mathilda, 
daughter  of  the  sister  of  Edgar  Etheling  by  jNIal- 
colm  the  king  of  Scotland,  who  bad  been  wajdaid 
and  killed." — S.  Turner,  Hist,  of  Enrihtnd  during 
the  Middle  Ages,  v.  1,  ch.  5-6. —  The  Norman 
lords,  hating  the  "  English  ways"  of  Henry,  were 
soon  in  rebellion,  undertaking  to  put  Robert  of 
Normandy  (who  had  returned  from  the  Crusade) 
in  his  place.  The  quarrel  went  on  till  the  battle 
of  Tenchebray,  1106,  in  which  Robert  was  de- 
feated and  taken  prisoner.  He  was  imprisoned 
for  life.  The  duchy  and  the  kingdom  were 
again  united.  The  war  in  Normandy  led  to  a 
war  with  Louis  king  of  France,  who  had  es- 
poused Robert's  cause.  It  was  ended  bj-  the 
battle  of  Breniule,  1119,  where  the  French  suf- 
fered a  bad  defeat.  In  Henry's  reign  all  south 
Wales  was  conquered;  but  the  north  Welsh 
princes  held  out.  Another  expedition  against 
them  was  preparing,  when,  in  11.3.5,  Henry  fell 
ill  at  the  Castle  of  Lions  in  Normandy,  and  died. 
— E.  A.  Freeman,  The  reign  of  William  Rufus 
and  accession  of  Henry  I. 

Also  in:  Sir  F.  Palgrave,  Hist,  of  Xormandy 
and  Eng.,  v.  4. 

A.  D.  1135-1154. — The  miserable  reign  of 
Stephen. — Civil  war,  anarchy  and  vyretched- 
ness  in  England. — The  transition  to  heredi- 
tary monarchy. —  After  the  death  of  William 
the  Conqueror,  the  English  throne  was  occupied 
in  succession  by  two  of  his  sons,  William  II.,  or 
AVilliam  Rufus  (1087-1100),  and  Ilenrv  I.,  or 
Henry  Beauclerk  (1100-1135).  The  lat"ter  out- 
lived his  one  legitimate  son,  and  bequeathed  the 
crown  at  his  death  to  his  daughter,  Matilda, 
widow  of  the  Emperor  Henry  V.  of  Germany 
and  now  wife  of  Geoffrey,  Duke  of  Anjou.  This 
latter  marriage  had  been  very  unpopular,  both 
in  England  and  Normandy,  and  a  strong  party 
refiLsed  to  recognize  the  Empress  Jlatilda.  as  she 
was  commonly  called.     This   party  maintained 
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the  superior  claims  of  the  family  of  Adela, 
dauffliter  of  William  the  Conqueror,  who  liad 
married  the  Earl  of  Blois.  Naturally  their  choice 
would  have  fallen  upon  Theobald  of  Blois,  the 
eldest  of  Adela's  sons;  but  his  more  enterpris- 
ing younger  brother  Stephen  supplanted  him. 
Hastening  to  England,  and  winning  the  favour 
of  the  citizens  of  London,  Stephen  secured  the 
royal  treasure  and  persuaded  a  council  of  peers 
to  elect  him  king.  A  most  grievous  civil  war 
ensued,  which  lasted  for  nineteen  terrible  years, 
during  which  long  period  there  was  anarchy  and 
great  wretchedness  in  England.  "  The  land  was 
filled  with  castles,  and  the  castles  with  armed 
banditti,  who  seem  to  have  carried  on  their  ex- 
tortions imder  colour  of  the  military  commands 
bestowed  by  Stephen  on  every  pettj-  castellan. 
Often  the  very  belfries  of  churches  were  fortified. 
On  the  poor  lay  the  burden  of  building  these 
strongholds;  the  rich  suffered  in  their  donjeons. 
JIany  were  starved  to  death,  and  these  were  the 
happiest.  Others  were  flung  into  cellars  filled 
with  reptiles,  or  hung  up  by  the  thumbs  till  they 
told  where  their  treasures  were  concealed,  or 
crippled  in  frames  which  did  not  suffer  tliem  to 
move,  or  held  just  resting  on  the  groiuid  by 
sharp  iron  collars  round  the  neck.  The  Earl  of 
Essex  used  to  .send  out  spies  who  begged  from 
door  to  door,  and  then  reported  in  what  houses 
wealth  was  still  left ;  the  alms-givers  were  pres- 
ently seized  and  imprisoned.  The  towns  that 
could  no  longer  pay  the  blackmail  demanded 
from  tliera  were  burned.  .  .  .  Sometimes  the 
peasants,  maddened  by  misery,  crowded  to  the 
roads  that  led  from  a  field  of  battle,  and  smote 
down  the  fugitives  without  any  distinction  of 
sides.  The  bishops  ctirsed  vainly,  when  the  very 
churches  were  burned  and  monks  robbed.  'To 
till  the  ground  was  to  plough  the  sea ;  the  earth 
bare  no  corn,  for  the  land  was  all  laid  waste  by 
such  deeds,  and  men  said  openly  that  Christ  slept, 
and  his  saints.  Such  things,  and  more  than  we 
can  say,  suffered  we  nineteen  winters  for  our  sins ' 
(A.  S.  Chronicle).  .  .  .  Many  soldiers,  sickened 
with  the  unnatural  war,  put  on  the  white  cross 
and  sailed  for  a  nobler  battle-field  in  the  East." 
As  JIatilda's  son  Henry  —  afterwards  Henry  II. 
—  grew  to  manhood,  the  feeling  in  his  favor 
gained  strength  and  his  party  made  head  against 
the  weak  and  incompetent  Stephen.  Finally,  in 
1153,  peace  was  brought  about  under  an  agree- 
ment "that  Stephen  should  wear  the  crown  till 
his  death,  and  Henry  receive  the  homage  of  the 
lords  and  towns  of  the  realm  as  heir  apparent." 
Stephen  died  the  next  year  and  Henry  came  to 
the  throne  with  little  further  dispute. — C.  H. 
Pearson,  Hist,  of  Eng.  during  the  Early  and 
Middle  Ages.  ch.  28. — "Stephen,  as  a  king,  was 
an  admitted  failure.  I  cannot,  liowever,  Imt 
view  with  suspicion  the  causes  assigned  to  his 
failure  by  often  unfriendly  chroniclers.  That 
their  criticisms  had  some  foundation  it  would  not 
be  possible  to  deny.  But  in  the  first  place,  had 
he  enjoyed  better  fortune,  we  should  have  heard 
less  of  his  incapacity,  and  in  the  second,  these 
writers,  not  enjoying  the  same  stand-point  as 
ourselves,  were,  I  think,  soinewhat  inclined  to 
mistake  effects  for  causes.  .  .  .  His  weakness 
throughout  his  reign  .  .  .  was  due  to  two  causes, 
each  supplementing  the  other.  Tliese  were  —  (1) 
the  essentially  unsatisfactory  character  of  his 
position,  as  resting,  virtually,  on  a  comi)act  that 
he  should  be  king  so  long  only  as  he  gave  satis- 
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faction  to  those  ■nlio  had  placed  him  on  the 
throne:  (2)  tlie  existence  of  a.  rival  claim,  hang- 
inur  over  him  from  the  lirst.  like  the  sword  of 
Damocles,  and  affording  a  lever  by  vhich  the 
malcontents  could  compel  him  to  adhere  to  the 
original  understanding,  or  even  to  submit  to 
further  demands.  .  .  .  The  position  of  his  op- 
ponents thrnughout  his  reign  would  seem  to 
have  rested  on  two  assumptions.  The  first,  that 
a  breach,  on  his  part,  of  the  'contract'  justi- 
fied ip.so  facto  revolt  on  theirs;  the  second,  that 
their  allegiance  to  the  king  was  a  purely  feudal 
relation,  and,  as  such,  could  be  thrown  off  at  any 
moment  by  performing  the  famous  dillidntio. 
This  essential  feature  of  continental  feudalism 
had  been  rigidly  excluded  by  the  Conqueror. 
He  had  taken  advantage,  as  is  well  known,  of 
his  position  as  an  English  king,  to  extort  an 
allegiance  from  his  Norman  followers  more  abso- 
lute than  he  could  have  claimed  as  their  feudal 
lord.  It  was  to  Stephen's  peculiar  position  that 
was  due  the  introduction  for  a  time  of  this  per- 
nicious principle  into  England.  .  .  .  Passing 
now  to  the  other  point,  the  existence  of  a  rival 
claim,  we  approach  a  subject  of  great  interest, 
the  theory  of  the  succession  to  the  English  Crown 
at  what  may  be  termed  the  crisis  of  transition 
from  the  principle  of  election  (within  the  royal 
house)  to  that  of  hereditary  right  according  to 
feudal  rules.  For  the  right  view  on  this  sub- 
ject, we  turn,  as  ever,  to  Dr.  Stubbs,  who,  with 
his  usual  sound  judgment,  writes  thus  of  the 
Norman  period; — 'The  crown  then  continued  to 
be  elective.  .  .  .  But  whilst  the  elective  prin- 
ciple was  maintained  in  its  fulness  where  it  was 
necessary  or  pos.sible  to  maintain  it,  it  is  quite 
certain  that  the  right  of  inheritance,  and  inherit- 
ance as  primogeniture,  was  recognized  as  co- 
ordinate. .  .  .  The  measures  taken  by  Henry  L 
for  securing  the  crown  to  his  own  children, 
whilst  they  prove  the  acceptance  of  the  heredi- 
tary principle,  jirove  also  the  importance  of 
strengthening  it  by  the  recognition  of  the  elec- 
tive tfieory. '  Jlr.  Freeman,  though  writing  with 
a  strong  bias  in  favour  of  the  elective  theory,  is 
fully  justified  in  his  main  argument,  namely, 
that  Stephen  '  was  no  usurper  in  the  sense  in 
which  the  word  is  vulgarly  used.'  He  urges, 
apparently  with  perfect  truth,  that  Stephen's 
offence,  in  the  ej'es  of  his  contemporaries,  lay  in 
his  breaking  his  solemn  oath,  and  not  in  his  sup- 
planting a  rightful  heir.  And  he  aptly  suggests 
that  the  wretchedness  of  his  reign  may  have 
hastened  the  growth  of  that  new  belief  in  the 
divine  right  of  the  heir  to  the  throne,  which  first 
appears  under  Henry  H.,  and  in  the  pages  of 
William  of  Xewburgh.  So  far  as  Stephen  is 
concerned  the  case  is  clear  enough.  I5ut  we 
have  also  to  consider  the  Empress.  On  what  did 
she  base  her  claim  ?  I  think  that,  as  implied  in 
Dr.  Stubbs'  words,  she  based  it  on  a  doulile,  not 
a  single,  ground.  She  claimed  the  kingdom  as 
King  Henry's  daughter  ('regis  Henrici  filia'), 
but  she  claimed  it  further  because  the  succession 
had  been  assured  to  her  by  oath  ('  sibi  juratum ') 
as  such.  It  is  important  to  observe  that  the  oath 
in  question  can  in  no  way  be  regarded  in  the 
light  of  an  election.  .  .  .  'The  Empress  and  her 
partisans  must  have  largely,  to  say  the  least, 
based  their  claim  on  her  right  to  the  throne  as 
her  fathers  heir,  and  .  .  .  she  and  they  appealed 
to  the  oath  as  the  admission  and  recognition  of 
that  right,  rather  than  as  partaking  in  any  way 


whatever  of  the  character  of  a  free  election.  .  .  . 
The  sex  of  the  Empress  was  the  drawback  to  her 
claim.  Had  her  brother  lived,  there  can  be  little 
question  that  he  would,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
have  succeeded  his  father  at  his  death.  Or 
again,  had  Henry  II.  been  old  enough  to  suc- 
ceed his  grandfather,  he  would,  we  may  be  sure, 
have  done  so.  .  .  .  Broadly  speaking,  to  sum  up 
the  evidence  here  collected,  it  tends  to  the  belief 
that  the  obsolescence  of  the  right  of  election  to 
the  English  crown  presents  considerable  analogy 
to  that  of  canonical  election  in  the  case  of  Eng- 
lish bishoprics.  In  both  cases  a  free  election  de- 
generated into  a  mere  assent  to  a  choice  already 
made.  We  see  the  process  of  cli;inge  already  in 
full  operation  when  Henry  I.  endeavours  to  ex- 
tort beforehand  from  the  magnates  their  assent 
to  his  daughter's  succession,  and  when  they  sub- 
sequently complain  of  this  attempt  to  dictate  to 
them  on  the  subject.  We  catch  sight  of  it  again 
when  his  daughter  bases  her  claim  to  the  crown, 
not  on  anj-  free  election,  but  on  her  rights  as  her 
father's  heir,  confirmed  by  the  above  assent. 
We  see  it,  lastly,  when  Stephen,  though  owing 
his  crown  to  election,  claims  to  rule  by  Divine 
right  ('  Dei  gratia  '),  and  attempts  to  reduce  that 
election  to  nothing  more  than  a  national  'assent' 
to  his  succession.  Obviou.sl3',  the  whole  ques- 
tion turned  on  whether  the  election  was  to  be 
held  first,  or  was  to  be  a  mere  ratification  of  a 
choice  already  made.  .  .  .  In  comparing  Stephen 
with  his  successor  the  difference  between  their 
circumstances  has  been  insutficiently  allowed  for. 
At  Stephen's  accession,  thirty  years  of  legal  and 
financial  oppressicm  had  rendered  unpopular  the 
power  of  the  Crown,  and  had  led  to  an  im- 
patience of  official  restraint  which  opened  the 
path  to  a  feudal  reaction:  at  the  accession  of 
Henry,  on  the  contrary,  the  evils  of  an  enfeebled 
administration  and  of  feudalism  run  mad  had 
made  all  tnen  eager  for  the  advent  of  a  strong 
king,  and  had  prepared  them  to  welcome  the  in- 
troduction of  his  centralizing  administrative  re- 
forms. He  anticipated  the  position  of  the  house 
of  Tudor  at  the  close  of  the  Wars  of  the  Roses, 
and  combined  with  it  the  advantages  which 
Charles  II.  derived  from  the  Puritan  tyrannj-. 
Again,  Stephen  was  hampered  from  the  first  by 
his  weak  jiositiou  as  a  king  on  sufferance,  whereas 
Henry  came  to  his  work  unhamiiercd  by  com- 
pact or  concession.  Lastly,  Steiihen  was  con- 
fronted throughout  by  a  rival  claimant,  who 
formed  a  splendid  rallying-point  for  all  the  dis- 
content in  his  realm:  but  Henry  reigned  for  as 
long  as  Stephen  without  a  rival  to  trouble  him; 
and  when  he  found  at  length  a  rival  in  his  own 
son,  a  claim  far  weaker  than  that  which  had 
threatened  his  predecessor  seemed  likely  for  a 
time  to  break  his  power  as  effectually  as  the 
followers  of  the  Empress  had  broken  that  of 
Stephen.  He  may  only,  indeed,  have  owed  his 
escape  to  that  efficient  administration  which 
years  of  strength  and  safety  had  given  him  the 
time  to  construct.  It  in  no  way  follows  from 
these  considerations  that  Henry  was  not  superior 
to  Stephen;  but  it  does,  surely,  suggest  itself 
that  Stephen's  disadvantages  were  great,  and 
that  had  he  enjoyed  better  fortune,  we  might 
have  heard  less  of  his  defects." — J.  H.  Round, 
Geoffrey  de  MandemUe,  ch.  1. 

Also  ix:  Jlrs.  J.  R.  Green,  Henry  the  Second, 
ch.  1. — See,  also,  Standard,  Battle  of  the 
(A.  D.  1137). 
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A.  D.  1154-1189. — Henry  II.,  the  first  of  the 
Angevin  kings  iPlantagenetsi  and  his  empire. 
—  Henry  II.,  who  came  to  the  English  throne  on 
Stephen's  death,  was  already,  by  the  death  of 
his  father,  Geoffrey,  Count  of  Anjou.  the  head 
of  the  great  house  of  Anjou,  in  France.  From 
his  father  he  inherited  Anjou,  Touraine  and 
Maine;  through  his  mother,  Matilda,  daughter 
of  Henry  I.,  he  received  the  dukedom  of  Nor- 
mandy as  well  as  the  kingdom  of  England ;  by 
marriage  with  Eleanor,  of  Aquitaine,  or  Guienne, 
he  added  to  his  empire  the  princely  domain 
which  included  Gascony,  Poitou,  Saintonge, 
Perigord,  Limousin,  Angoumois,  with  claims 
of  suzerainty  over  Auvergne  and  Toulouse. 
"Henry  found  himself  at  twenty-one  ruler  of 
dominions  such  as  no  king  before  him  had  ever 
dreamed  of  uniting.  He  was  master  of  both 
sides  of  the  English  Channel,  and  by  his  alliance 
with  his  uncle,  the  Count  of  Flanders,  he  had 
command  of  the  French  coast  from  the  Scheldt 
to  the  Pyrenees,  while  his  claims  on  Toulouse 
would  carrv  him  to  the  shores  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean. His  subjects  told  with  pride  how  '  his 
empire  reached  from  the  Arctic  Ocean  to  the 
Pyrenees':  there  was  no  monarch  save  the  Em- 
peror himself  who  ruled  over  such  vast  domains. 
.  .  .  His  aim  [a  few  years  later]  seems  to  have 
been  to  rival  in  some  sort  the  Empire  of  the  "West, 
and  to  reign  as  an  over-king,  with  sub-kings  of 
his  various  provinces,  and  England  as  one  of 
them,  around  him.  He  was  connected  with  all 
the  great  ruling  houses.  .  .  .  England  was  forced 
out  of  her  old  isolation ;  her  interest  in  the  world 
without  was  suddenly  awakened.  English  schol- 
ars thronged  the  foreign  universities;  EnglLsh 
chroniclers  questioned  travellers,  scholars,  am- 
bassadors, as  to  what  was  passing  abroad.  The 
influence  of  English  learning  and  English  state- 
craft made  itself  felt  all  over  Europe.  Never, 
perhaps,  in  all  the  history  of  England  was  there 
a  time  when  Englishmen  played  so  great  a  part 
abroad."  The  king  who  gathered  this  wide,  in- 
congruous empire  under  his  sceptre,  by  mere 
circumstances  of  birth  and  marriage,  proved 
strangelv  equal,  in  many  respects,  to  its  great- 
ness. '■  He  was  a  foreign  king  who  never  spoke 
the  English  tongue,  who  lived  and  moved  for  the 
most  part  in  a  foreign  camp,  surrounded  with  a 
motley  host  of  Braban<;-ons  and  hirelings.  ...  It 
was  under  the  rule  of  a  foreigner  such  as  this, 
however,  that  the  races  of  conquerors  and  con- 
quered in  England  first  learnt  to  feel  that  they 
were  one.  It  was  by  his  power  that  England, 
Scotland  and  Ireland  were  brought  to  some  vague 
acknowledgement  of  a  common  suzerain  lord,  and 
the  foundations  laid  of  the  United  Kingdom  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  It  was  he  who  abol- 
ished feudalism  as  a  system  of  government,  and 
left  it  little  more  than  a  system  of  land  tenure.  It 
was  he  who  defined  the  relations  established  be- 
tween Church  and  State,  and  decreed  that  in  Eng- 
land churchman  as  well  as  baron  was  to  be  held 
under  the  Common  Law.  .  .  .  His  reforms  estab- 
lished the  judicial  system  whose  main  outlines 
have  been  preserved  to  our  own  day.  It  was 
through  his  '  Constitutions '  and  his  '  Assizes '  that 
it  came  to  pass  that  over  all  the  world  the  English- 
speaking  races  are  governed  by  English  and  not 
by  Roman  law.  It  was  by  his  genius  for  govern- 
ment that  the  .servants  of  the  royal  household 
became  transformed  into  Ministers  of  State.  It 
was  he  who  gave  England  a  foreign  policy  which 


decided  our  continental  relations  for  seven  hun- 
dred years.  The  impress  which  the  personality 
of  Henry  II.  left  upon  his  time  meets  us  wherever 
we  turn." — Mrs.  J.  R.  Green,  Henry  the  StconrJ, 
ch.  1-2.  —  Henry  II.  and  his  two  sons,  Richard  I. 
(Coeur  de  Lion),  and  John,  are  distinguished, 
sometimes,  as  the  Angevin  kings,  or  kings  of 
the  House  of  Anjou,  and  sometimes  as  the  Plan- 
tagenets,  the  latter  name  being  derived  from  a 
boyish  habit  ascribed  to  Henrj-'s  father.  Count 
Geoffrey,  of  "adorning  his  cap  with  a  sprig  of 
'  plantagenista, '  the  broom  which  in  early  sum- 
mer makes  the  open  country  of  Anjou  and  Maine 
a  blaze  of  living  gold."  Richard  retained  and 
ruled  the  great  realm  of  his  father;  but  John 
lost  most  of  his  foreign  inheritance,  including 
Normand}',  and  became  the  unwilling  benefac- 
tor of  England  by  stripping  her  kings  of  alien 
interests  and  alien  powers  and  bending  their 
necks  to  !Magna  Charta. — K.  Norgate,  England 
under  t/te  Angevin  Kings. 

Also  ix:  W.  Stubbs,  The  Early  PlantageneU. 
— See,  also,  AQriTArsE  (GrxEXXE):  A.  D.  1137- 
1152;  Ireland;  A.  D.  1169-1175. 

A.  D.  1162-1170. —  Conflict  of  King  and 
Church. — The  Constitutions  of  Clarendon. — 
Murder  of  Archbishop  Becket. —  '■  Arelil)ish(ip 
Theobald  was  at  tirst  the  King's  chief  favourite 
and  adviser,  but  his  health  and  his  influence  de- 
clining, Becket  [the  Archdeacon  of  Canterbury] 
was  found  apt  for  business  as  well  as  amusement, 
and  gradually  became  intrusted  with  the  exer- 
cise of  all  the  powers  of  the  crown.  .  .  .  The 
exact  time  of  his  appointment  as  Chancellor  has 
not  been  ascertained,  the  records  of  the  transfer 
of  the  Great  Seal  not  beginning  till  a  subsequent 
reign,  and  old  biographers  being  alwaj's  quite 
careless  about  dates.  But  he  certainly  had  this 
dignity  soon  after  Henry's  accession.  .  .  .  Becket 
continued  Chancellor  till  the  year  1162,  without 
any  abatement  in  his  favour  with  the  King,  or 
in  the  power  which  he  possessed,  or  in  the 
energy  he  displayed,  or  in  the  splendour  of  his 
career.  ...  In  April,  1161,  Archbishop  Theo- 
bald died.  Henry  declared  that  Becket  should 
succeed, — no  doubt  counting  upon  his  co-opera- 
tion in  carrying  on  the  polic}-  hitherto  pursued 
in  checking  the  encroachments  of  the  clergy  and 
of  the  see  of  Rome.  .  .  .  The  same  opinion  of 
Becket's  probable  conduct  was  generally  enter- 
tained, and  a  cry  was  raised  that  '  the  Church 
was  in  danger.'  The  English  bishops  sent  a 
representation  to  Henry  against  the  appointment, 
and  the  electors  long  refused  to  obey  his  man- 
date, saying  that  '  it  was  indecent  that  a  man 
who  was  rather  a  soldier  than  a  priest,  and  who 
had  devoted  himself  to  hunting  and  falconry  in- 
stead of  the  study  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  should 
be  placed  in  the  chair  of  St.  Augustine. ' .  .  . 
The  universal  expectation  was.'  that  Becket 
would  now  attempt  the  part  so  successfuUj' 
played  by  Cardinal  "Wolsey  in  a  succeeding  age ; 
that.  Chancellor  and  Archbishop,  he  would  con- 
tinue the  minister  and  personal  friend  of  the 
King ;  that  he  would  study  to  support  and  ex- 
tencT all  the  prerogatives  of  the  Crown,  which  he 
himself  was  to  exercise ;  and  that  in  the  palaces 
of  which  he  was  now  master  he  would  live  with 
increased  magnificence  and  luxurv.  .  .  .  Never 
was  there  so  wonderful  a  transformation. 
Whether  from  a  predetermined  purpose,  or  from 
a  sudden  change  of  inclination,  he  immediately 
became  in  every  respect  an  altered  man.  Instead 
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of  the  stately  and  fastidious  rourticr.  was  seen 
the  humble  and  sciualid  penitent.  Next  his  skin 
he  wore  hair-cloth,  pojiuhius  with  vermin;  he 
lived  upon  roots,  and  his  drink  was  water,  ren- 
dered nauseous  by  an  infusion  of  fennel.  By 
way  of  further  penance  and  mortitication,  he 
freiiuently  iutlictcd  strijies  on  his  naked  back. 
.  .  .  lie  sent  the  Great  Seal  to  Henry,  in  Nor- 
mandy, with  this  short  mes.sajife,  'I  desire  that 
you  will  provide  yourself  witli  another  Chan- 
cellor, as  I  tind  myself  hardly  sufficient  for  the 
duties  of  one  office,  and  much  less  of  two.'  The 
fond  patron,  who  had  been  .socager  for  his  eleva- 
tion, was  now  grievously  disapjiointcd  and 
alarmed.  ...  He  at  ouce  saw  that  he  liad  been 
deceived  in  his  choice.  .  .  .  The  grand  struggle 
which  the  Church  was  then  making  was,  that  all 
churchmen  should  be  entirely  cxcniptcd  from 
the  jm-isdiction  of  the  .secular  courts,  whatever 
crime  they  might  have  committed.  .  .  .  Henry, 
thinking  that  he  had  a  favourable  opjiortunity 
for  bringing  the  dispute  to  a  crisis,  summoneil 
an  assembly  of  all  the  ijrelates  at  Westminster, 
and  himself  put  to  them  this  plain  ((ucstion: 
•  Whether  they  were  willing  to  submit  to  the 
ancient  laws  and  customs  of  the  kingdom?' 
Their  reply,  framed  by  Beckct,  was:  '  We  are 
willing,  .saving  our  own  order.'.  .  .  The  King, 
seeing  what  was  comiirehended  in  the  reserva- 
tion, retired  with  evident  marks  of  displeasure, 
dei)rived  Becket  of  the  government  of  Eye  and 
Berkhamstead,  and  all  the  appointments  which 
he  held  at  the  pleasure  of  the  Crown,  and  uttered 
threats  as  to  seizing  the  temporalities  of  all  the; 
liisliops,  since  they  woidd  not  acknowledge  their 
allegiance  to  him  as  the  head  of  the  stale.  The 
legate  of  Pojie  iVlc.xandcr,  dreading  a,  breach 
with  so  powerful  a  prince  at  so  unseasonable  a 
juncture,  advised  Becket  to  submit  for  the  mo- 
ment; and  he  with  his  brethren,  retracting  the 
saving  clause,  absolutely  promised  '  to  observe 
the  laws  and  customs  of  tlie  kingdom.'  To 
avoid  all  future  dispute,  Henry  resolved  to  fol- 
low up  his  victory  by  having  these  laws  and 
customs,  as  far  as  the  (.'hurch  was  concerneil,  re- 
duced into  a  code,  to  be  sanctioned  by  the  legis- 
lature, and  to  be  specifically  acknowledged  by 
all  the  bishops.  This  was  the  origin  of  the 
famous  'Constitutions  of  C;iarcndon."'  Becket 
left  the  kingdom  (1164).  Several  years  later  he 
made  peace  with  Henry  and  returned  to  Canter- 
bury;  but  soon  he  agiiin  disjileased  tlie  King, 
who  cried  in  a  rage,"' Who  will  rid  me  of  tliis 
turbulent  priest?'  Four  knights  who  were  pres- 
ent inunediatcly  went  to  Canterbury,  where  they 
slew  the  Archbishop  in  the  cathedral  (December 
29,  1170).  "The  government  tried  to  .iustify  or 
palliate  the  murder.  The  Archbishop  of  York 
likened  Thomas  i\  Beckct  to  Pharaoh,  who  died 
by  tlie  Divine  vengeance,  as  a  punishment  for 
his  hardness  of  heart;  and  a  proclamation  was 
issued,  forbidding  any  one  to  speak  of  Thonias 
of  Canterbury  as  a  martyr:  but  the  feelings  of 
men  were  too  strong  to  be  cheeked  Ijy  authority ; 
pieces  of  linen  which  had  been  dipjied  in  his 
blood  were  preserved  as  relies;  from  the  time  of 
his  death  it  was  believed  that  miracles  were 
worked  at  his  tomb;  thither  flocked  hundreds  of 
thousands,  in  spite  of  the  most  violent  threats  of 
puni.shment;  at  the  end  of  two  years  he  was  can- 
onised at  Home;  and,  till  the  breaking  out  of  the 
Reformation,  St.  Thomas  of  Canterbury,  for 
pilgrimages  and  prayers,  was  the  most  "distin- 


guished Saint  in  England." — Lord  Campbell, 
/Jem  of  t/ie  Lord  C'/iinicclhrs,  rli.  i!.  —  "What  did 
Henry  IL  propose  to  do  with  a  clerk  who  was 
accused  of  a  crime  ?  .  .  .  Without  doing  much 
violence  to  the  text,  it  is  possible  to  ])nt  two  dif- 
ferent interpretations  upon  that  famous  clause 
in  the  Constitutions  of  Clarendon  which  deals 
with  criminous  clerks.  .  .  .  According  to  what 
seems  to  be  the  commonest  opinion,  we  might 
conunent  upon  tliis  clause  in  some  such  words 
as  these: — Offences  of  which  a  clerk  may  be  ac- 
cused are  of  two  kinds.  They  are  temporal  or 
they  are  ecclesiastical.  Under  the  former  head 
fall  murder,  robbery,  larceny,  rape,  and  the  like; 
under  the  latter,  incontinence,  heresy,  disobedi- 
ence to  sii])eriors,  breach  of  rules  relating  to  the 
conduct  of  divine  service,  and  so  forth.  If 
charged  with  an  olfence  of  the  temporal  kind, 
the  clerk  must  stand  his  trial  in  the  king's  court; 
his  trial,  his  .sentence,  will  lie  like  that  of  a  lay- 
man. For  an  ecclesiastical  offence,  on  the  other 
hand,  he  will  he  tried  in  the  court  Christian. 
The  king  reserves  to  his  court  the  right  to  decide 
what  olfences  arc  temporal,  what  ecclesiastical ; 
also  he  asserts  the  right  to  send  delegates  to  super- 
vise the  proceedings  of  the  spiritual  triliunals. 
.  .  .  Let  us  attempt  a  rival  commentary.  The 
author  of  this  clause  is  not  thinking  of  two  dif- 
ferent classes  of  olfences.  The  jiurcly  ecclesi- 
astical olfences  are  not  in  debate.  No  one  doubts 
that  for  these  a  man  will  be  tried  in  and  punished 
by  the  spiritual  court.  He  is  thinking  of  the 
grave  crimes,  of  murder  anil  the  like.  Now 
every  such  crime  is  a  breach  of  temporal  law, 
and  it  is  also  a  breach  of  canon  law.  TIk^  clerk 
who  commits  murder  breaks  the  king's  peace, 
but  he  also  infringes  the  divine  law,  and  —  no 
canonist  will  iloubt  this  —  ought  to  be  degraded. 
Very  well.  A  clerk  is  accused  of  such  a  crime. 
He  is  summoned  before  the  king's  court,  and  ho 
is  to  answer  there  —  let  lis  mark  this  word  re- 
sponderc  —  for  what  he  ought  to  answer  for 
there.  What  ought  he  to  answer  for  there  ?  The 
breach  of  the  king's  peace  and  the  felony.  When 
he  has  answered.  .  .  .  then,  without  anj' trial,  he 
is  to  be  .sent  to  the  ecclesiastical  court.  In  that 
court  he  will  have  to  answer  as  an  ordained  clerk 
accused  of  homicide,  and  in  that  court  there  will 
be  a  trial  (res  ibi  tractabitur).  If  the  spiritual 
court  convicts  him  it  will  degrade  him.  and 
thenceforth  the  church  must  no  longer  protect 
him.  He  will  be  brought  back  into  the  king's 
court,  .  .  .  and  having  been  brought  back,  no 
longer  a  clerk  but  a  mere  layman,  be  will  be 
.sentenced  (probably  without  any  further  trial)  to 
the  layman's  punishment,  death  or  mutilation. 
The  .scheme  is  this:  accusation  and  plea  in  the 
temporal  court;  trial,  conviction,  degradation,  in 
the  ecclesiastical  court;  sentence  in  the  temporal 
court  to  the  laj'man's  punishment.  This  I  be- 
lieve to  be  the  ineaningoftheclau.se." — F.  W. 
.Maitl.-md,  lltiiri/  II.  mid  tlie  Criminoiin  Clirln 
(KiKjliiih  Ilixtoriad  Itetii'ir,  April,  1892),  2>p-  224- 
226. — The  A.ssize  of  Clarendon,  sometimes  con- 
fuseil  with  the  Constitntions  of  Clarendon,  was 
an  important  decree  apjiroved  two  years  later. 
It  lai<l  down  the  principles  on  which  the  ad- 
ministration of  justice  was  to  be  carried  out, 
in  twenty-two  articles  drawn  up  for  the  use 
of  the  judges.  —  Mrs.  J.  K.  Green,  Henry  the 
Second,  eh.  5-6. — "It  may  not  be  without  in- 
struction to  remember  that  the  Constitutions 
of   Glareudon,   which  Becket   spent   his   life   in 
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opposing,  and  of  which  his  death  procured  the 
suspension,  are  now  incorporated  in  the  Englisli 
law,  and  are  regarded,  witliout  a  dissentient 
voice,  as  among  the  wisest  and  most  necessary 
of  English  institutions;  that  the  especial  point 
for  which  he  surrendered  his  lite  was  not  the  in- 
dependence of  the  clergy  from  the  encroach- 
ments of  the  Crown,  but  the  personal  and  now 
forgotten  question  of  the  superiority  of  the  see 
of  Canterbury  to  the  see  of  York. " — A.  P.  Stan- 
ley, Historical  Memorials  of  Canterbury,  p.  134. 

Also  in:  W.  Stubbs,  Const.  Hist  of  Eng.,  ch. 
13,  sect.  139-141.— The  same,  Select  Charters,  pt. 
4.— J.  C.  Robertson,  Becket.—J.  A.  Giles,  Life 
and  Letters  of  nomas  a  Becket. — R.  IL  Froude, 
Hist,  of  the  Contest  between  Archbishop  Thomas  d 
Becket  and  Henry  IL.  {Remains,  pt.  3,  v.  2). — J.  A. 
Froude,  Life  and  Times  of  Thomas  Becket. — See, 
also,  Benefit  of  Clergy,  and  .Icky,  Tki.\i,  isy. 

A.  D.  1 189. — Accession  of  King  Richard  \. 
(called  Coeur  de  Lion). 

A.  D.  1189-1192. — Crusade  of  King  Richard 
Coeur  de  Lion.     See  Cki;s.\.des:  A.  1).  11>IS-11'J3. 

A.  D.  1189-1199. —  Reign  of  Richard  Coeur 
de  Lion. —  His  Crusade  and  campaigns  in 
France. — "The  Third  Crusade  [.see  Crus.\des  : 
A.  D.  1188-1192],  undertaken  for  the  deliver- 
ance of  Palestine  from  the  disasters  brought 
upon  the  Crusaders'  Kingdom  by  Saladin,  was 
the  first  to  be  popular  in  England.  .  .  .  Richard 
joined  the  Crusade  in  the  very  first  year  of  his 
reign,  and  everj'  portion  of  his  subsequent  career 
was  concerned  with  its  consequences.  Neither 
in  the  time  of  William  Rufus  nor  of  Stephen 
had  the  First  or  Second  Crusades  found  England 
sulficiently  settled  for  such  expeditions.  .  .  . 
But  the  patronage  of  the  Crusades  was  a  heredi- 
tary distinction  in  the  Angevin  family  now  reign- 
ing in  England:  they  had  founded  the  kingdom 
of  Palestine;  Henry  IL  himself  had  often  pre- 
pared to  set  out;  and  Richard  was  confidently 
expected  by  the  great  body  of  his  subjects  to  re- 
deem the  family  jdedge.  .  .  .  Wholly  inferior 
in  statesmanlike  qualities  to  his  father  as  he  was, 
the  generosity,  munificence,  and  easy  confidence 
of  his  character  made  him  an  almost  perfect  rep- 
resentative of  the  chivalry  of  that  age.  He  was 
scarcely  at  all  in  England,  but  his  fine  exploits 
both  liy  laud  and  sea  have  made  him  deservedly 
a  favourite.  The  depreciation  of  him  which  is  to 
be  found  in  certain  modern  books  must  in  all 
fairness  be  considered  a  little  mawkish.  A  King 
who  leaves  behind  him  such  an  example  of  ap- 
parently reckless,  but  really  prudent  valour,  of 
patience  under  jealous  ill-treatment,  and  perse- 
verance in  the  face  of  extreme  difiiculties,  shin- 
ing out  as  the  head  of  the  manhood  of  his  day, 
far  above  the  common  race  of  kings  and  emper- 
ors,—  such  a  man  leaves  a  heritage  of  example 
as  well  as  glory,  and  incites  posterity  to  noble 
deeds.  His  great  moral  fault  was  his  couiluet  to 
Henry,  and  for  this  he  was  sufficiently  ])unished; 
but  his  parents  must  each  bear  their  sliare  of  the 
blame.  .  .  .  The  interest  of  English  allairs  dur- 
ing Richard's  absence  languishes  under  the  ex- 
citement which  attends  his  almost  continuous 
campaigns.  .  ,  .  Both  on  the  Crusade  and  in 
France  Richard  was  fighting  the  battle  of  the 
House  which  the  English  had  very  deliberately 
placed  upon  its  throne;  and  if  the  war  was  kept 
oft  its  shores,  if  the  troubles  of  Stephen's  reign 
were  not  allowed  to  recur,  the  country  had  no 
right  to  complain  of  a  taxation  or  a  royid  ransom 


which  times  of  peace  enabled  it.  after  all,  to  bear 
tolerably  well.  .  .  .  The  great  maritime  position 
of  the  Plantagenets  made  these  sovereigns  take 
to  the  sea." — M.  Burrows,  Commentaries  on  the 
Hist,  of  Era/land .  hk.  1,  cU.  18.  — Richard  "was  a 
bad  king;  his  great  exploits,  his  military  skill,  his 
splendour  and  extravagance,  liis  poetical  tastes, 
his  adventurous  spirit,  do  not  serve  to  cloak  his 
entire  want  of  sympathy,  or  even  consideraticm 
for  his  people.  He  was  no  Englishman.  .  .  . 
His  ambition  was  that  of  a  mere  warrior." — 
W.  Stubbs,  Const.  Hist,  of  En;/.,  sect.  150  (e.  1). 

Also  in:  K.  Norgate,  England  binder  the  An- 
gerin  Kirirjs,  r.  2,  ch.  7-8. 

A.  D.  1 199. — Accession  of  King  John. 

A.  D.  1205. — The  loss  of  Normandy  and  its 
effects. —  Li  1302  Philip  Augustus,  king  of 
France,  summoned  .John  of  England,  as  Duke  of 
Normandy  (therefore  the  feudal  vassal  of  the 
■French  crown)  toapijcar  for  trial  on  certain  grave 
charges  before  the  august  court  of  tlic  Peers  of 
France.  .John  refused  to  obey  thesuuuuous;  his 
French  fiefs  were  declared  forfeited,  .-uid  the 
armies  of  the  French  king  took  possession  of  them 
(see  Fkance:  A.  D.  118l>-1324).  This  proved 
to  be  a  lasting  separation  of  Norman<ly  from 
England,  —  except  as  it  was  recovered  moment- 
arily long  afterwards  in  the  conquests  of  Henry 
V.  "The  Norman  barons  had  had  no  choice 
but  between  .John  and  Philip.  For  the  first 
time  since  the  Conquest  there  was  no  competitor, 
son,  brother,  or  more  distant  kinsman,  for  their 
allegiance.  John  could  neither  rule  nor  defend 
them.  Bishops  and  barons  alike  welcomed  or 
speedily  accepted  their  new  lord.  Tin'  families 
that  had  estates  on  both  sides  of  the  Channel 
divided  into  two  branches,  each  of  which  made 
terms  for  itself;  or  having  balanced  their  inter- 
ests in  the  two  kingdoms,  tlirew  in  their  lot  with 
one  or  other,  and  renounced  what  they  could  not 
save.  Almost  immediately  Normandy  settles 
down  into  a  quiet  province  of  France.  .  .  .  For 
England  the  result  of  the  separation  was  more 
important  still.  Even  wdthin  the  reign  of  John 
it  became  clear  that  the  release  of  the  l)arons 
from  their  connexion  with  the  continent  was  all 
that  was  wanted  to  make  them  Englishmen. 
AVith  the  last  vestiges  of  the  Norman  iidierit- 
ances  vanished  the  last  idea  of  making  England  a 
feudal  kingdom.  The  Great  Charter  was  won 
by  men  who  were  maintaining,  not  the  cause  of 
a  class,  as  liad  been  the  case  in  every  civil  war 
since  1070,  but  the  cause  of  a  nation.  From  the 
year  1303  the  king  stood  before  the  English 
people  face  to  face." — W^.  Stubbs,  Constitutional 
Hist,  of  Ear/.,  ch.  12,  sect.  1.52. — See  Fuance: 
A.  I),  i  180-1224. 

A.  D.  1205-1213. — King  John's  quarrel  with 
the  Pope  and  the  Church. — On  tlie  death,  in 
r^O.'),  of  Archbishoi)  Hubert,  of  Canterbury,  who 
had  long  been  chief  minister  of  the  crown,  a 
complicated  quarrel  over  the  appointment  to  the 
vacant  see  arose  between  the  monks  of  the  cathe- 
dral, tlie  suffragan  bishops  of  the  iirovince.  King 
John,  and  the  ])owerful  Pope  Innocent  III.  Pope 
Innocent  put  forward  as  his  candidate  the  after- 
wards famous  Stephen  Langton,  secured  his 
election  in  a  somewhat  irregular  way  (A.  D. 
1207),  and  consecrated  him  with  his  own  hands. 
King  John,  bent  on  filling  the  primacy  with  a 
creature  of  his  own,  resisted  the  jiapal  action 
with  more  fury  than  discretion,  and  jiroceeded 
to   open   war   with   the   whole  Church.      "The 
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mnnk.s  of  Canterbtiry  were  driven  from  their 
iiKiiia.stery.  and  when,  in  the  following  year,  an 
interdict  which  tlie  Pope  luid  intrusted  to  tlie 
Bishops  of  London.  Ely  and  Worcester,  was 
puhlished,  his  hostihty  to  tlie  Church  became  so 
extreme  that  almost  all  the  bishops  tied;  the 
Bishops  of  Winchester.  Durham,  and  Norwich, 
two  of  whom  beloiiired  to  the  ministerial  body, 
being  the  only  prelates  left  in  Eni^land.  The  in- 
terdict was  of  the  severest  form;  all  services 
of  the  Church,  with  the  exception  of  baptism 
and  extreme  unction,  being  forbidden,  while  the 
burial  of  the  dead  was  allowed  only  in  unconse- 
crated  ground;  its  effect  was  however  weakened 
by  the  conduct  of  some  of  the  monastic  orders, 
who  claimed  exemption  from  its  operation,  and 
coutinueil  their  services.  The  king's  anger  knew 
no  liounds.  Tlie  clergy  were  put  beyond  the 
protection  of  the  law  ;  orders  were  issued  to  drive 
lliem  from  their  benefices,  and  lawless  acts  com- 
mitted at  their  expense  met  with  no  punishment. 
.  .  .  Though  acting  thus  violently,  John  showed 
the  weakness  of  his  character  by  continued  com- 
mimication  with  the  Pope,  and  occasional  fitful 
acts  of  favour  to  the  Church;  so  much  so,  that, 
in  the  following  year.  Langton  prepared  to  come 
over  to  England,  and.  upon  the  continued  ob- 
stinacy of  the  king.  Innocent,  feeling  sure  of  his 
final  victory,  did  not  shrink  from  issuing  his 
threatened  excommunication.  John  had  hoped 
to  be  able  to  exclude  the  knowledge  of  tliis  step 
from  the  island  .  .  .  ;  but  the  rumour  of  it  soon 
got  abroad,  and  its  effect  was  great.  ...  In  a 
state  of  nervous  excitement,  and  mistrusting  his 
nobles,  the  king  himself  perpetually  moved  to 
anil  fro  in  his  kingdom,  seldoin  staying  more  than 
a  few  da\'s  in  one  place.  None  the  less  did  he 
continue  his  old  line  of  policy.  ...  In  1211  a 
le:igue  of  excommunicated  leaders  was  formed, 
including  all  the  princes  of  the  North  of  Europe; 
Ferrandof  Flanders,  the  Duke  of  Brabant,  John, 
and  Utho  [John's  Guelphic  Saxon  nephew,  who 
was  one  of  two  contestants  for  the  imperial 
crown  in  Germany],  were  all  members  of  it, 
and  it  was  chiefiy  organized  by  the  activity  of 
Ueinald  of  Dammartin,  Count  of  Boulogne.  The 
chief  enemy  of  these  confederates  was  Philip  of 
France;  and  John  thought  he  saw  in  this  league 
the  means  of  revenge  against  his  old  enemy.  To 
complete  the  line  of  demarcation  between  the  two 
parties.  Innocent,  who  was  greatly  moved  by  the 
description  of  the  disorders  and  persecutions  in 
England,  declared  John's  crown  forfeited,  and 
intrusted  the  carrying  out  of  the  sentence  to 
Philip.  In  1213  armies  were  collected  on  both 
sitles.  Philip  was  already  on  the  Channel,  and 
John  had  assembled  a  large  army  on  Barham- 
down,  not  far  from  Canterbury-."  But,  at  the 
last  moment,  when  the  French  king  was  on  the 
eve  of  ( inbarking  his  forces  for  the  invasion  of 
England,  John  submitted  himself  abjectly  to 
Pandulf,  the  legate  of  the  Pope.  He  not  only 
surrend<'red  to  all  that  he  had  contended  against, 
but  went  further,  to  the  most  shameful  extreme. 
"On  the  loth  of  Jlay,  at  Dover,  he  formally  re- 
signed the  crowns  of  England  and  Ireland  into  the 
hands  of  Pandulf,  and  received  them  again  as 
the  Pope's  feudatory." — J.  F.  Bright,  Ilist.  of 
Eiiff.  CMed.).  V.  1,  ;)/").  130-134. 

Also  in  :  C.  H.  Pearson.  Hist,  of  Eng.  (hiring 
the  Early  and  Middle  Ar/ex,  i:  2,  <•/(.  2.— E.  F. 
Henderson,  &kcl  Hist.  I)uc'.h  of  the  Middle  Ayes, 
bk.  i.  no.  5. — See,  also,  Bou\'rN'ES,  Battle  of. 


A.  D.  1206-1230 — Attempts  of  John  and 
Henry  IIL  to  recover  Anjou  and  Maine.  See 
Ax.ror:  A.  D.  12(Mi-l-t-!2. 

A.  D.  1215. —  Magna   Carta.  —  "It  is  to  the 

victory  of  Bouvines  that  England  owes  her  Great 
Charter  [see  Bouvi.nes].  .  .  .  John  sailed  for 
Poitou  with  the  dream  of  a  great  victory  whicli 
should  lay  Philip  [of  France]  and  the  barons 
alike  at  his  feet.  He  returned  from  his  defeat  to 
find  the  nobles  no  longer  bani^ed  together  in 
secret  conspiracies,  but  openly  united  in  a  defin- 
ite claim  of  liberty  and  law.  The  author  of  this 
great  change  was  the  new  Archbishop  [Lang- 
ton]  whom  Innocent  had  set  on  the  throne  of 
Canterbury.  ...  In  a  private  meeting  of  the 
liarons  at  St.  Paul's,  he  produced  the  Charter  of 
Henry  I.,  and  the  enthusiasm  with  which  it  was 
welcomed  showed  the  sagacity  with  whicli  the 
Primate  had  cho.sen  his  ground  for  the  coining 
struggle.  All  hope,  however,  hung  on  the  for- 
tunes of  the  French  campaign ;  it  was  the  victory 
at  Bouvines  that  broke  the  spell  of  terror,  and 
within  a  few  days  of  the  king's  landing  the  bar- 
ons again  met  at  St.  Edmundsbury.  ...  At 
Christmas  the3'  presented  themselves  in  arms  be- 
fore the  king  and  preferred  their  claim.  The  few 
months  that  followed  showed  John  that  hi-  stood 
alone  in  the  land.  ...  At  Easter  the  liarons 
again  gathered  in  arms  at  Braekley  and  renewed 
their  claim.  'Why  do  they  not  ask  for  my 
kingdom';'  cried  John  in  a  burst  of  passion  ;  but 
the  whole  country  rose  as  one  man  at  his  refusal. 
London  threw  open  her  gates  to  the  army  of  the 
barons,  now  organized  under  Robert  Fitz-Wallcr, 
'the  marshal  of  the  army  of  God  and  the  holy 
Church.'  The  example  of  the  capital  was  at 
once  followed  by  Exeter  and  Lincoln;  promises 
of  aid  came  from  Scotland  and  Wales ;  the  north- 
ern nobles  marched  hastily  to  join  their  comrades 
in  L(mdon.  With  seven  horsemen  in  his  train 
John  found  himself  face  to  face  with  a  nation  in 
arms.  .  .  .  Nursing  wrath  in  his  heart  the  tyrant 
bowed  to  necessity,  and  summoned  the  barons  to 
a  conference  at  Hunnymede.  An  island  in  the 
Thames  between  Staines  and  Windsor  had  been 
chosen  as  the  place  of  conference:  the  king  en- 
camped on  one  bank,  while  the  barons  covered  the 
marshy  flat,  still  known  by  the  name  of  Kunny- 
mede,  on  the  other.  Their  delegates  met  in 
the  island  between  them.  .  .  .  The  Great  Charter 
was  discussed,  agreed  to.  and  signed  in  a  single 
day  [July  15,  A.  D.  121.5].  One  copy  of  it  still 
remains  in  the  British  Museum,  injure<l  by  age 
and  tire,  but  with  the  royal  seal  still  hanging 
from  the  brown,  shriveled  parchment." — J.  H. 
Green,  Hhort  JJist.  of  the  English  People,  eh.  3, 
seet.  2-3. — "As  this  was  the  first  effort  towards  a 
legal  government,  so  is  it  be_yond  comparison  the 
most  important  event  in  our  history,  except  that 
Revolution  without  which  its  benefits  wuidil  have 
been  rapidly  annihilated.  The  constitution  of 
England  has  indeed  no  single  date  from  which 
its  duration  is  to  be  reckoned.  The  institutions 
of  positive  law,  the  far  more  important  changes 
which  time  has  wrought  in  the  order  of  society, 
during  six  hundred  _years  subsequent  to  the 
Great  Charter,  have  undoubtedly  lessened  its 
direct  application  to  our  present  circumstances. 
But  it  is  still  the  key -stone  of  English  liberty. 
All  that  has  since  been  obtained  is  little  more 
than  as  cfintirmation  or  commentary.  .  .  The  es- 
sential clauses  of  JIagna  Charta  are  those  which 
protect  the  personal  libertj'  and  property  of  all 
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freemen,  by  giving  security  from  arbitrary  im- 
prisonment ami  arbitrary  spoliation.  '  No  free- 
man (says  the  29th  chapter  of  Henry  IIL's 
charter,  which,  as  the  existing  law.  I  quote  in 
preference  to  tliat  of  John,  the  variations  not  be- 
ing very  material)  shall  be  taken  or  imprisoned, 
or  be  disseised  of  his  freehold,  or  liberties,  or  free 
customs,  or  be  outlawed,  or  exiled,  or  any  other- 
wise destroyed;  nor  will  we  pass  upon  him,  nor 
send  upon,  but  by  lawful  judgment  of  his  peers, 
or  bj'  the  law  of  the  land.  We  will  sell  to  no 
man,  we  will  not  deny  or  delay  to  any  man,  jus- 
tice or  right.'  It  is  obvious  that  these  words, 
interpreted  by  any  honest  court  of  law,  convey 
an  ample  security  for  the  two  main  rights  of  civil 
society." — H.  Hallam,  The  Middle  Ayes,  c/i.  8,  pt. 
2. — "The  Great  Charter,  although  drawn  up  in 
the  form  of  a  royal  grant,  was  really  a  treaty  be- 
tween the  king  and  his  subjects.  ...  It  is  the 
collective  people  who  really  form  the  other  high 
contracting  party  in  the  great  capitulation, —  the 
three  estates  of  the  realm,  not,  it  is  true,  arranged 
in  order  according  to  their  profession  or  rank, 
but  not  the  less  certainly  combined  in  one  national 
purpose,  and  securing  by  one  bond  the  interest.s 
and  rights  of  each  other,  severally  and  all  to- 
gether. .  .  .  The  barons  maintain  and  secure 
the  right  of  the  whole  people  as  against  them- 
selves as  well  as  against  their  master.  Clause  by 
clause  the  rights  of  the  commons  are  provided 
for  as  well  as  the  rights  of  the  nobles.  .  .  .  The 
knight  is  protected  against  the  compulsory  exac- 
tion of  his  services,  and  the  horse  and  cart  of  the 
freeman  against  the  irregular  requisition  even  of 
the  sheriff.  .  .  .  The  Great  Charter  is  the  first 
great  public  act  of  the  nation,  after  it  has  realised 
its  own  identity.  .  .  .  The  whole  of  the  consti- 
tutional history  of  England  is  little  more  than  a 
commentary  on  JIagna  Carta."  —  AY.  Stubbs, 
Constitutional  Hist,  of  En;/.,  ch.  12,  sect.  155. — The 
following  is  the  text  of  Magna  Cliarta;  "  John, 
by  the  Grace  of  God,  King  of  England,  Lord  of 
Ireland,  Duke  of  Normandy,  Aquitaine,  and 
Count  of  Anjou,  to  his  Archbishops,  Bishops, 
Abbots,  Earls,  Barons,  Justiciaries,  Foresters, 
Sheriffs,  Governors,  Officers,  and  to  all  Bailiffs, 
and  his  faithful  subjects,  greeting.  Know  ye, 
that  we,  in  the  presence  of  God,  and  for  the  sal- 
vation of  our  soul,  and  the  souls  of  all  our  an- 
cestors and  heirs,  and  unto  the  honour  of  God 
and  the  advancement  of  Holj-  Church,  and 
amendment  of  our  Realm,  by  advice  of  our  ven- 
erable Fathers,  Stephen,  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
burj-.  Primate  of  all  England  and  Cardinal  of 
the  Holy  Roman  Church;  Henry,  Archbishop  of 
Dublin;  William,  of  London;  Peter,  of  Winches- 
ter; Jocelin,  of  Bath  and  Glastonbury ;  Husrh,  of 
Lincolu;  Walter,  of  Worcester;  William,  of  Cov- 
entry;  Benedict,  of  Rochester — Bishops:  of  blas- 
ter Pandulph,  Sub-Deacon  and  Familiar  of  our 
Lord  the  Pope;  Brother  Aymeric,  Master  of  the 
Knights-Templars  in  England ;  and  of  the  noble 
Persons,  William  Marescall,  Earl  of  Pembroke; 
William,  Earl  of  Salisbury;  William,  Earl  of 
Warren;  William,  Earl  of  Arundel;  Alan  de 
Galloway,  Constable  of  Scotland;  Warin  Fitz- 
Gerald,  Peter  FitzHerbert,  and  Hubert  de  Burgh, 
Seneschal  of  Poitou;  Hugh  de  Neville,  ilattliew 
FitzHerbert.  Thomas  Basset,  Alan  Basset,  Philip 
of  Albiney,  Robert  de  Roppell.  John  Mareschal, 
John  FitzHugli,  an<l  others,  our  liegemen,  have, 
in  the  first  place,  granted  to  God,  and  by  this  our 
present  Charter  confirmed,  for  us  and  our  heirs 


forever: — i.  That  the  Church  of  England  shall 
be  free,  and  have  her  whole  rights,  and  her  liber- 
ties inviolable ;  and  we  will  have  them  so  ob- 
served, that  it  may  appear  thence  that  the  free- 
dom of  elections,  which  is  reckoned  chief  and 
indispensable  to  the  English  Church,  and  which 
we  granted  and  confirmed  by  our  Charter,  and 
obtained  the  confirmation  of  the  same  from  our 
Lord  the  Pope  Innocent  III.,  before  the  discord 
between  us  and  our  barons,  was  granted  of  mere 
free  will:  which  Charter  we  shall  observe,  and 
we  do  will  it  to  be  faithfully  observed  by  our 
heirs  for  ever.  2.  We  also  have  granted  to  all 
the  freemen  of  our  kingdom,  for  us  and  for  our 
heirs  for  ever,  all  the  underwritten  liberties,  to 
be  had  and  holden  by  them  and  their  heirs,  of  us 
and  our  heirs  for  ever:  If  any  of  our  earls,  or 
barons,  or  othere,  who  hold  of  us  in  chief  by 
military  service,  shall  die,  and  at  the  time  of  his 
death  his  heir  shall  be  of  full  age,  and  owe  a  re- 
lief, he  shall  have  his  inheritance  by  the  ancient 
relief  —  that  is  to  say,  the  heir  or  heirs  of  an  earl, 
for  a  whole  earldom,  by  a  hundred  pounds;  the 
heir  or  heirs  of  a  baron,  for  a  whole  barony,  by 
a  hundred  pounds:  the  heir  or  heirs  of  a  knight, 
for  a  whole  knight's  fee,  by  a  hundred  shillings 
at  most :  and  whoever  oweth  less  shall  give  less, 
according  to  the  ancient  custom  of  fees.  3.  But 
if  the  heir  of  an}'  such  shall  be  under  age,  and 
shall  be  in  ward,  when  he  comes  of  age  he  shall 
have  his  inheritance  without  relief  and  without 
fine.  4.  The  keeper  of  the  land  of  such  an  heir 
being  under  age,  shall  take  of  the  land  of  the 
heir  none  but  reasonable  issues,  reasonable  cus- 
toms, and  reasonable  services,  and  that  without 
destruction  and  waste  of  his  men  and  his  goods; 
and  if  we  commit  the  custody  of  any  such  lands 
to  the  sheriff,  or  any  other  who  is  answerable  to 
us  for  the  issues  of  the  land,  and  he  shall  make 
destruction  and  waste  of  the  lands  which  he  hath 
in  custody,  we  will  take  of  him  amends,  and  the 
land  shall  be  committed  to  two  lawful  and  dis- 
creet men  of  that  fee,  who  shall  answer  fur  the 
issues  to  us,  or  to  him  to  whom  we  shall  assign 
them;  and  if  we  sell  or  give  to  any  one  the  cus- 
tody of  any  such  lands,  and  he  therein  make  de- 
struction or  waste,  he  shall  lose  the  same  custody, 
which  shall  be  committed  to  two  lawful  and  dis- 
creet men  of  that  fee,  who  shall  in  like  manner 
answer  to  us  as  aforesaid.  5.  But  the  keeper,  so 
long  as  he  shall  have  the  custod_v  of  the  land, 
shall  keep  up  the  houses,  parks,  warrens,  ponds, 
mills,  and  other  things  pertaining  to  the  land,  out 
of  the  issues  of  the  same  land;  and  shall  deliver 
to  the  heir,  when  he  comes  of  full  age,  his  whole 
land,  stocked  with  ploughs  and  carriages,  accord- 
ing as  the  time  of  wainage  shall  require,  and  the 
I  issues  of  the  land  can  reasonably  bear.  6.  Heirs 
;  shall  be  married  without  disparagement,  and  so 
[  that  before  matrimony  shall  be  contracted,  those 
I  who  are  near  in  blood  to  the  heir  shall  have  notice. 
7.  A  widow,  after  the  death  of  her  husband, 
shall  forthwith  and  without  difficulty  have  her 
marriage  and  inheritance ;  nor  shall  she  give  any- 
thing for  her  dower,  or  her  marriage,  or  her  in- 
heritance, which  her  husband  and  she  held  at  the 
day  of  his  death;  and  she  may  remain  in  the 
mansion  house  of  her  husband  forty  days  after 
1  his  death,  within  which  time  her  dower  shall  be 
!  assigned.  8.  No  widow  shall  be  distrained  to 
marry  herself,  so  long  as  she  has  a  mind  to  live 
without  a  husband;  but  yet  she  shall  give  se- 
1    curity  that  she  will  not  marry  without  our  assent. 
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if  she  hold  of  us;  or  -nithout  the  consent  of  the 
loril  of  whom  slie  hold.s,  if  she  liold  of  iiiiDtluT. 
9.  Neitlier  we  nor  our  baiHlfs  shall  seize  any  land 
or  rent  for  any  debt  so  long  as  the  chattels  of  the 
debtor  are  sutHcient  to  pay  the  debt ;  nor  shall 
the  sureties  of  the  debtor  be  distrained  so  long 
as  the  principal  debtor  has  sufficient  to  pay  the 
debt;  and  if  the  principal  debtor  shall  fail  in  the 
payment  of  the  debt,  not  having  wherewithal  to 
pay  it,  then  the  sureties  shall  answer  the  debt; 
and  if  they  will  they  shall  have  the  lands  and 
rents  of  the  debtor,  until  they  shall  be  satisfied 
for  tlie  debt  which  they  paid  for  him,  unless  the 
principal  debtor  can  show  himself  acquitted 
thereof  against  the  said  sureties.  10.  If  any  one 
have  borrowed  anything  of  the  Jews,  more  or 
less,  and  die  before  the  debt  be  satisfied,  there 
shall  be  no  interest  paid  for  that  debt,  so  long  as 
the  heir  is  under  age,  of  whomsoever  he  may 
hold ;  and  if  the  del)t  falls  into  our  hands,  we  will 
only  take  the  chattel  mentioned  in  the  deed.  11. 
And  if  any  one  shall  die  indebted  to  the  Jews,  his 
wife  shall  have  her  dower  and  pay  nothing  of 
that  debt;  and  if  the  deceased  left  children  under 
age,  they  shall  have  necessaries  jirovided  for 
them,  according  to  the  tenement  of  the  deceased; 
and  out  of  the  residue  the  debt  shall  be  paid, 
saving,  however,  the  service  due  to  the  lords,  and 
in  liUe  manner  shall  it  be  done  touching  debts 
due  to  others  than  the  Jews.  12.  No  scutage  or 
aid  shall  be  imposed  in  our  kingdom,  unless  by 
the  general  council  of  our  kingdom;  except  for 
ransoming  our  person,  making  our  eldest  sou  a 
knight,  and  once  for  marrying  our  eldest  daugh- 
ter; and  for  these  there  shall  be  paid  no  more 
than  a  reasonable  aid.  In  like  manner  it  shall  Ite 
concerning  the  aids  of  the  City  of  Jjondon.  13. 
And  the  City  of  Loudon  shall  have  all  its  ancient 
liberties  and  free  customs,  as  well  by  land  as  Ijy 
water;  furthermore,  we  will  and  grant  tliat  all 
other  cities  and  boroughs,  and  towns  and  ports, 
shall  have  all  their  liberties  and  free  customs.  14. 
And  for  holding  the  general  council  of  the  king- 
dom c(incerning  the  assessment  of  aids,  except  in 
the  three  cases  aforesaid,  and  for  the  assessing  of 
scutages,  wo  shall  cause  to  be  summoned  the 
archbishops,  bishops;  abbots,  earls,  and  greater 
barons  of  the  realm,  singly  by  our  letters.  And 
furthermore,  we  shall  cause  to  be  summoned 
generally,  by  our  sheriffs  and  bailiffs,  all  others 
who  hold  of  us  in  chief,  for  a  certain  day,  that  is 
to  say,  forty  days  before  their  meeting  at  least, 
and  to  a  certain  place;  and  in  all  letters  of  such 
summons  we  will  declare  the  cause  of  such  sum- 
mons. And  sununous  being  thus  made,  tlie  busi- 
ness shall  proceed  on  the  day  appointed,  accord- 
ing to  the  advice  of  such  as  shall  be  present, 
although  all  that  were  summoned  come  not.  15. 
We  will  not  for  the  future  grant  to  any  one  that 
he  may  take  aid  of  his  own  free  tenants,  uidess 
to  ransom  his  body,  and  to  make  his  eldest  son  a 
knight,  and  once  to  marry  his  eldest  daughter; 
and  for  this  there  shall  be  only  jiaid  a  reasonable 
aid.  16.  No  man  shall  be  distrained  to  perform 
more  service  for  a  knight's  fee,  or  other  free  tene- 
ment, than  is  due  from  thence.  17.  Common 
pleas  shall  not  follow  our  court,  but  .shall  be 
holden  in  some  place  certain.  18.  Trials  upon 
the  Writs  of  Novel  Disseisin,  and  of  Mort  d'an- 
cestor.  and  of  Darrein  Presentment,  shall  not  be 
taken  but  in  their  proper  counties,  and  after  this 
manner:  We.  or  if  we  should  be  outof  the  realm, 
our  chief  justiciary,  will  send  two   justiciaries 


through  every  county  four  times  a  year,  who, 
with  t(uir  knights  of  each  county,  cho.sen  l)_y  the 
county,  shall  hold  the  said  a.ssizes  in  the  county 
on  the  day.  and  at  the  place  appcjinted.  19. 
And  if  any  matters  cannot  be  determined  on  the 
day  appointed  for  hokling  the  assizes  in  each 
county,  so  many  of  the  knights  and  fieeliolders 
as  have  been  at  the  assizes  aforesaid  shall  stay  to 
decide  them  as  is  necessary,  according  as  there  is 
more  or  less  business.  20.  A  freeman  shall  not 
be  amerced  for  a  small  ollenee,  but  only  accord- 
ing to  the  degree  of  the  offence;  and  for  a  great 
crime  according  to  the  heinousness  of  it,  saving 
to  him  his  conteuement;  and  after  the  .same  man- 
ner a  merchant,  .saving  to  him  his  merchandise. 
And  a  villein  shall  be  amerced  after  thc^  same 
manner,  .saving  to  him  his  wainage,  if  he  falls 
under  our  mercy;  and  none  of  the  aforesaid 
amerciaments  shall  be  as.sessed  but  by  thi'  oath  of 
honest  men  in  the  neighbourhood.  21.  Earls  and 
barons  shall  not  be  amerced  but  by  their  jieers, 
and  after  the  degree  of  the  offence.  22.  No 
ecclesiastical  person  shall  be  amerced  for  his  lay 
tenement,  but  according  to  the  proportion  of  the 
others  aforesaid,  and  not  according  to  the  value 
of  his  ecclesiastical  benefice.  23.  Neitlu'r  a  town 
norany  tenautshall  be  distrained  to  make  briilges 
or  embankments,  unless  that  anciently  and  of 
right  they  are  bound  to  do  it.  24.  No  sheriff, 
constable,  coroner,  or  other  our  bailiffs,  shall  hold 
"Pleas  of  the  Crown."  25.  All  counties,  h\in- 
dreds,  wapentakes,  and  trethings,  shall  stand  at 
the  old  rents,  without  any  increase,  except  in  our 
demesne  manors,  26.  It  any  one  holding  of  us 
a  lay  fee  die,  and  the  sheriff,  or  our  bailiff's,  show 
our  letters  jiatentof  sununons  for  del)t  which  the 
dead  man  did  owe  to  us,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the 
sheriff  or  our  bailiff  to  attach  and  register  the 
chattels  of  the  dead,  found  upon  his  laj'  fee,  to 
the  amount  of  the  debt,  by  the  view  of  lawful 
men,  so  as  nothing  be  removed  until  our  whole 
clear  debt  be  paid;  and  the  rest  shall  be  left  to 
the  executors  to  fulfil  the  testament  of  the  dead; 
and  if  there  be  nothing  due  from  him  to  us,  all 
the  clialtels  shall  go  to  the  use  of  the  dead,  sav- 
ing to  his  wife  and  children  their  reasonable 
shares.  27.  If  any  freeman  shall  die  intestate, 
his  chattels  shall  be  distributed  by  the  hanils  of 
his  nearest  relations  and  friends,  by  view  of  the 
Church,  saving  to  every  one  his  debts  which  the 
deceased  owed  to  him.  28.  No  constable  or 
bailiff  of  ours  shall  take  corn  or  other  chattels  of 
any  man  unless  he  presently  give  him  money  for 
it,  or  h;Uh  respite  of  payment  by  the  good-will 
of  the  .seller.  29.  No  constable  shall  distrain  any 
knight  to  give  money  for  castle-guard,  if  he  him- 
self will  do  it  in  his  person,  or  by  another  able 
man,  in  case  he  cannot  do  it  through  any  reason- 
able cause.  And  if  we  have  carried  or  scint  him 
into  th<'  army,  ho  shall  be  free  from  such  guard 
for  the  time  lie  shall  be  in  the  army  by  our  com- 
mand. 30.  No  sheritY  or  bailiff  of  ours,  or  any 
other,  sliall  take  horses  or  carts  of  any  freeman 
for  carriage,  without  the  assent  of  the  said  free- 
man. 31.  is'^eitlier  shall  we  nor  our  bailill's  take 
any  man's  timber  for  our  castles  or  other  uses, 
unless  b)-  the  consent  of  the  owner  of  the  tindjer. 
32.  We  will  retain  the  lands  of  those  convicted 
of  felony  only  one  year  and  a  day,  and  then  they 
shall  lie  "delivered  to  the  lord  of  the  fee.  33.  All 
kydells  (wears)  for  the  time  to  come  shall  l)e  put 
ilown  in  the  rivers  of  Thames  and  Meilway,  and 
throughout   all  England,  except  upon  the  sea- 
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coast.  34.  The  writ  whit-li  is  called  ]ir/pcipe.  for 
the  future,  sliall  not  be  made  out  to  any  ouc,  of 
any  tenement,  wliereby  a  freeman  may  lose  his 
court.  35.  There  shall  be  one  measure  of  wine 
and  one  of  ale  through  our  whole  realm;  and 
one  measure  of  corn,  that  is  to  say,  the  London 
quarter ;  and  one  breadth  of  dyed  cloth,  and  rus- 
sets, and  haberjeets,  that  is  to  say,  two  ells  within 
the  lists ;  and  it  shall  be  of  weiglits  as  it  is  of 
measures.  36.  Nothing  from  henceforth  shall  be 
given  or  taken  for  a  writ  of  inquisition  of  life  or 
limb,  but  it  shall  be  granted  freely,  and  not  de- 
nied. 37.  If  any  do  bold  of  us  by  fee-farm,  or 
by  socage,  or  by  burgage,  and  he  hold  also  lands 
of  any  other  by  knight's  service,  we  will  not 
have  the  custody  of  the  heir  or  land,  which  is 
holden  of  another  man's  fee  by  reason  of  that 
fee-farm,  socage,  or  burgage;  neitlier  will  we 
have  the  custody  of  the  fee-farm,  or  socage,  or 
burgage,  unless  knight's  service  was  due  to  us 
out  of  the  same  fee-farm.  We  will  not  have  the 
custody  of  an  heir,  nor  of  any  land  which  he 
holds  of  another  by  knight's  service,  by  reason 
of  any  petty  serjeanty  by  which  he  holds  of  us, 
by  the  service  of  paying  a  knife,  an  arrow,  or  the 
like.  38.  No  bailiff  from  iienceforth  shall  put 
any  man  to  his  law  upon  his  own  bare  saying, 
without  credil)le  witnesses  to  prove  it.  39.  No 
freeman  shall  be  taken  or  imprisoned,  or  disseised, 
or  outlawed,  or  Ixmished,  or  any  ways  destroyed, 
nor  will  we  pass  upon  him,  nor  will  we  send 
upon  him,  unless  by  the  lawful  judgment  of  his 
peers,  or  by  the  law  of  the  land.  40.  We  will 
sell  to  no  man,  we  will  not  deny  to  any  man, 
either  justice  or  right.  41.  All  merchants  shall 
have  safe  and  secure  conduct,  to  go  out  of,  and 
to  come  into  England,  and  to  stay  there  and  to 
pass  as  well  by  land  as  by  water,  for  Ijuying  and 
selling  by  tlie  ancient  and  allowed  customs,  witli- 
out  any  unjust  tolls;  except  in  time  of  war,  or 
when  they  are  of  any  nation  at  war  with  us. 
And  if  tliere  be  found  any  such  in  our  laml,  in 
the  beginning  of  the  war,  they  shall  be  attached, 
without  damage  to  their  Ijodies  or  goods,  until  it 
be  known  unto  us,  or  our  cliief  justiciary,  how 
our  mercliauts  be  treated  in  the  nation  at  war 
with  us;  and  if  ours  be  safe  there,  tlie  otliers 
shall  be  safe  in  ovu-  dominions.  42.  It  shall  be 
lawful,  for  the  time  to  come,  for  an_v  one  to  go 
out  of  our  kingdom,  and  return  safely  and  se- 
curely by  land  or  l)y  water,  saving  his  allegiance 
to  us;  unless  in  time  of  war,  by  some  sliort  space, 
for  the  common  benefit  of  the  realm,  except 
prisoners  and  outlaws,  according  to  the  law  of 
the  laud,  and  people  in  war  with  us,  and  mer- 
chants who  shall  lie  treated  as  is  above  mentioned. 
43.  If  any  man  hold  of  any  escheat,  as  of  the 
honour  of  AVallingford,  Nottingham,  Boulogne. 
Lancaster,  or  of  other  escheats  which  be  in  our 
hands,  and  are  baronies,  and  die,  his  heir  shall 
give  no  other  relief,  and  perform  no  other  service 
to  us  than  he  would  to  the  baron,  if  it  were  in 
the  baron's  hand;  and  we  will  hold  it  after  the 
same  manner  as  the  baron  held  it.  44.  Those 
men  who  dwell  without  the  forest  from  hence- 
forth shall  not  come  before  our  justiciaries  of 
the  forest,  upon  common  summons,  but  such  as 
are  impleaded,  or  are  sureties  for  any  that  are  at- 
tached for  something  concerning  the  forest.  45. 
We  will  not  make  any  justices,  constables,  sher- 
iffs, or  bailiffs,  but  of  such  as  know  the  law  of 
the  reabu  and  mean  duly  to  observe  it.  46.  All 
barons  who  have  founded  abbeys,  which  they 


hold  by  charter  from  the  kings  of  England,  or  by 
ancient  tenure,  shall  have  the  keeping  of  them, 
when  vacant,  as  they  ought  to  have.  47.  All 
forests  that  have  been  made  forests  in  our  time 
shall  forthwith  be  disforested  ;  and  the  same  sliall 
be  done  with  the  water-banks  that  have  been 
fenced  in  by  us  in  our  time.  48.  All  evil  cus- 
toms concerning  forests,  warrens,  foresters,  and 
warrencrs,  sheriffs  and  their  officers,  water-banks 
and  their  keepers,  shall  forthwith  be  inquired 
into  in  each  county,  by  twelve  sworn  knights  of 
the  same  county,  chosen  by  creditable  persons  of 
the  same  county ;  and  within  forty  days  after  the 
said  inquest  be  utterly  abolished,  so  as  never  to  be 
restored :  so  as  we  are  first  acquainted  therewith, 
or  our  justiciary,  if  we  should  not  be  in  England. 
49.  We  will  immediately  give  up  all  hostages 
and  charters  delivered  unto  us  by  our  English 
subjects,  as  securities  for  their  keeping  the  peace, 
and  yielding  us  faithful  service.  50.  We  will 
entirely  remove  from  their  bailiwicks  the  rela- 
tions of  Gerard  de  Atheyes,  so  that  for  the  future 
they  shall  have  no  bailiwick  in  England ;  we  will 
also  remove  Engelard  de  Cj'gony,  Andrew,  Peter, 
and  Gyon,  from  the  Chancery;  Gyon  de  Cygony, 
Geoffrey  de  Martyn,  and  his  brothers;  Philip 
Mark,  and  his  brothers,  and  his  nephew,  Geoffrey, 
and  their  whole  retinue.  51.  As  soon  as  peace  is 
restored,  we  will  send  out  of  the  kingdom  all 
foreign  knights,  cross-bowmen,  and  stipendiaries, 
who  are  come  with  horses  and  arms  to  the  mol- 
estation of  our  people.  52.  If  any  one  has  been 
dispossessed  or  deprived  by  us,  without  the  law- 
ful judgment  of  his  peers,  of  his  lands,  castles, 
liberties,  or  right,  we  will  forthwith  restore  them 
to  him;  and  if  any  dispute  arise  upon  this  head, 
let  the  matter  be  decided  by  the  five-and-twenty 
barons  hereafter  mentioned,  for  the  preservation 
of  the  peace.  And  for  all  those  things  of  which 
any  person  has,  without  the  lawful  judgment  of 
his  peers,  been  dispossessed  or  deprived,  either  by 
our  father  King  Henry,  or  our  brother  King 
Richard,  and  wiiich  we  have  in  our  hands,  or  are 
possessed  by  others,  and  we  are  bound  to  warrant 
and  make  .ffood,  we  shall  have  a  respite  fill  the 
term  usually  allowed  the  crusaders;  excepting 
those  things  about  which  there  is  a  plea  depend- 
ing, or  wdiercof  an  inquest  hath  been  made,  by  our 
order  before  we  undertook  the  crusade ;  but  as  soon 
as  we  return  from  our  expedition,  or  if  perchance 
we  tarry  at  home  and  do  not  make  our  expedi- 
tion, we  will  immediately  cause  full  justice  to  be 
administered  therein.  53.  The  same  respite  we 
shall  have,  and  in  the  same  manner,  about  ad- 
minisfering  justice,  disafforesting  or  letting  con- 
tinue the  forests,  which  Henry  our  father,  and 
our  brother  Richard,  have  afforested;  and  the 
same  concerning  the  wardship  of  the  lands  which 
are  in  another's  fee,  but  the  wardship  of  which 
we  have  hitherto  had,  by  reason  of  a  fee  held  of 
us  by  knight's  service ;  and  for  the  abbeys  founded 
in  any  other  fee  than  our  own,  in  which  the  lord 
of  the  fee  says  he  has  a  right;  and  when  we  re- 
turn from  our  expedition,  or  if  we  tarry  at  home, 
and  do  not  make  our  expedition,  we  will  inunedi- 
ately  do  full  justice  to  all  the  complainants  in 
this  behalf.  54.  No  man  shall  be  taken  or  im- 
prisoned upon  the  aj^peal  of  a  woman,  for  the 
death  of  any  other  than  her  husband.  55.  -All 
unjust  and  illegal  fines  made  by  us.  and  all  amer- 
ciaments imposed  unjustly  and  contrary  to  the 
law  of  the  land,  shall  be  entirely  given  up,  or 
else  be  left  tt)  the  decision  of  the  five-and-twenty 
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biiron.s  licrciiftor  iiii'iili<incd  for  the  preservation 
(if  tlie  peaef,  or  of  the  major  part  of  them,  to- 
iretlier  willi  the  afore.saiil  Stephen,  Arehbishop 
of  C'auterburv,  if  he  eau  lie  jireseiit,  and  otliers 
wliom  lie  .sliail  thinl;  tit  to  invite;  and  if  lie  can- 
not be  present,  tlie  business  shall  notwitlistandin.!; 
goon  without  him;  but  so  that  if  one  or  more 
of  tlie  aforesaid  tive-aiid-tweiity  liarons  be  plain- 
tills  iu  the  same  rau.se,  they  shall  be  set  aside 
as  to  what  eoncerns  this  particular  aiTair,  and 
others  be  chosen  in  their  room,  out  of  the  said 
(ive-and-tweiity,  and  sworn  by  the  rest  to  decide 
the  matter.  56.  If  we  have  disseised  or  dis- 
po.ssessed  the  Welsh  of  any  lands,  liberties,  or 
other  thinirs,  witlunit  the  legal  judgment  of  their 
peers,  either  iu  England  or  in  Wales,  they  shall 
be  immediately  restored  to  them;  and  if  an_v  dis- 
pute arise  upon  this  head,  the  matter  shall  be 
determined  in  tlii!  Marches  by  the  judgment  of 
their  peers;  for  teneinents  in  Kiigland  according 
to  the  law  of  England,  for  tenements  iu  Wales 
according  to  the  law  of  AVales,  for  tenemcuts  of 
the  JIarclies  according  to  the  law  of  the  Marches; 
the  same  shall  the  Welsh  do  to  us  and  our  sub- 
jects. 57.  As  for  all  those  things  of  which  a 
Welshman  hath,  without  the  lawful  judgment  of 
his  |ieers.  been  disseised  or  deprived  of  by  King 
Henry  our  father,  or  our  brother  King  Uicliard, 
and  which  we  either  have  iu  our  hands  or  others 
are  possessed  of.  and  we  are  obliged  to  warrant 
it,  we  shall  have  a  respite  till  the  time  generally 
allowed  the  crusaders;  e.\cepting  those  things 
about  which  a  suit  is  depending,  or  whereof  an 
inipicst  has  been  made  by  our  order,  before  we 
undertook  the  crusade:  but  when  we  return,  or 
if  we  stay  at  home  without  performing  our  ex- 
pedition, we  will  immediately  do  them  full  jus- 
tice, according  to  the  laws  of  the  Welsli  and  of 
the  parts  before  mentioned.  58.  We  will  with- 
out delay  dismiss  the  son  of  Llewellin,  and  all 
the  \Velsh  hostages,  and  release  them  from  the 
engagements  they  have  entered  into  with  us  for 
the  preservation  of  the  peace.  59.  We  will  treat 
wilh  Alexander.  King  of  Scots,  concerning  the 
restoring  his  sisters  and  hostages,  and  his  right 
and  liberties,  in  the  same  form  and  manner  as  we 
shall  do  to  the  rest  of  our  barons  of  England;  un- 
less by  the  charlers  which  we  have  from  his 
father,  William,  late  King  of  Scots,  it  ouglit  to 
be  otherwise;  and  this  shall  be  left  to  the  deter- 
mination of  his  jieers  in  our  court.  60.  All  the 
af<iresaid  customs  and  liberties,  which  we  have 
granted  to  be  liohlen  in  our  kingdom,  as  much  as 
it  belongs  to  us,  all  people  of  our  kingdom,  as 
well  clergy  as  laity,  shall  observe,  as  far  as  they 
are  concerned,  towarils  their  dependents.  61. 
And  whereas,  for  the  honour  of  God  and  the 
amendment  of  our  kingdom,  and  for  the  better 
nuieting  the  discord  that  has  arisen  between  us 
and  our  barons,  we  have  granted  all  these  things 
aforesaid;  willing  to  render  them  tirm  and  last- 
ing, we  do  give  and  grant  our  subjects  the 
underwritten  security,  namely  that  the  barons 
may  choose  live-and-twent}'  barons  of  the  king- 
dom, whom  they  think  convenient;  who  shall 
take  care,  with  all  their  might,  to  hold  and  ob- 
serve, and  cause  to  be  observed,  tiie  peace  and 
liberties  we  have  granted  them,  and  by  this  our 
present  Charter  conlirmed  in  this  manner;  that  is 
to  sa.y,  that  if  we,  our  justiciary,  our  baililTs,  or 
any  of  our  otlicers,  shall  in  any  eircumstaiiee 
have  failed  in  the  |ierformance  of  tliciii  towards 
any  person,  or  shall  have  broken  through  any  of 


these  articles  of  peace  and  security,  and  the 
olfence  be  m-tiliecl  to  four  barons  cho.seii  out  of 
the  tive-and  twenty  before  mentioned,  the  said 
four  barons  shall  repair  to  us,  or  our  justiciary, 
if  we  are  out  of  the  realm,  and,  laying  open  tlie 
grievance,  .shall  petition  to  have  it  redressed 
without  delay;  and  if  it  be  not  redressed  by  us, 
or  if  we  should  chance  to  be  out  of  the  realm,  if 
itshould  not  be  rcdres,sed  by  our  justiciary  within 
forty  days,  reckoning  from  the  time  il  has  been 
notified  to  us,  or  to  our  justiciary  (if  we  slioulil 
be  out  of  the  realm),  the  four  barons  aforesaid 
shall  lay  the  cause  before  the  rest  of  the  tive-and- 
tweiily  barons;  and  the  said  five-and-twenty  bar- 
ons, together  with  tlie  community  of  the  whole 
kingdom,  shall  distrain  and  distress  us  in  all  the 
ways  in  which  they  shall  be  able,  by  seizing  our 
castles,  lands,  [lossessioiis,  and  in  any  other  man- 
ner the}'  can,  till  tlie  grievance  is  redressed,  ac- 
cording to  their  pleasure;  saving  harmless  our 
own  person,  and  the  persons  of  our  tiueen  and 
children;  and  when  it  is  redressed,  they  shall  be- 
have to  us  as  before.  And  any  jierson  whatsoever 
in  the  kingdom  may  swear  tliat  he  will  oliey  the 
orders  of  the  tive-and-twenty  barons  aforesaid  in 
the  execution  of  the  jiremiscs,  and  will  distress 
us,  jointly  with  them,  to  the  utmost  of  his  power; 
and  we  give  pulilic  and  free  liberty  to  any  one 
that  shall  please  to  swear  to  this,  and  never  will 
hinder  any  jicrson  from  taking  the  same  oath. 
62.  As  for  all  those  of  our  subjects  who  will  not, 
of  their  own  accord,  swear  to  join  the  tive-and- 
twenty  barons  in  distraining  and  distressing  us, 
we  will  issue  orders  to  make  them  take  the  same 
oath  as  aforesaid.  And  if  any  one  of  the  tive- 
and-twenty  barons  dies,  or  goes  out  of  the  king- 
dom, oris  hindered  any  other  way  from  carrying 
the  things  aforesaid  into  execuliiai,  tlie  rest  of 
the  said  tive-and-twenty  barons  may  choose  an- 
other in  his  room,  at  their  discretion,  who  shall  be 
sworn  in  like  manner  as  tlie  rest.  In  all  things 
that  are  committed  to  the  execution  of  these  five- 
and-twtnty  barons,  if,  when  they  are  all  assem- 
bled together,  they  should  happen  to  disagree 
about  any  matter,  and  .some  of  them,  when  sum- 
moned, will  not  or  cannot  come,  whatever  is 
agreed  upon,  or  enjoined,  by  the  major  part  of 
those  that  are  present  shall  be  reputed  as  lirin 
and  valid  as  if  all  tlie  five-and-twenty  had  given 
their  consent ;  and  the  aforesaid  flve-and-tweuty 
shall  swear  that  all  the  premises  they  shall  faith- 
fully observe,  and  cause  with  all  their  power  to 
be  observed.  And  we  will  jirocure  nothing  from 
any  one,  by  oiirselvcs  nor  by  another,  whereby 
any  of  these  concessions  and  liberties  nia_v  Ijc  re- 
voked or  lessened ;  and  if  any  such  thing  shall 
have  been  obtained,  let  it  be  null  and  void; 
neither  will  we  ever  make  use  of  it  either  by 
ourselves  or  any  other.  And  all  the  ill-will,  in- 
dignations, and  rancours  that  have  arisen  be- 
tween us  and  our  subjects,  of  the  clergy  and 
laity,  from  the  first  breaking  out  of  the  dissen- 
sions between  us,  we  do  fully  remit  and  forgive; 
moreover,  all  trespasses  occasioned  liy  the  said 
dissensions,  from  Easter  in  the  .si.xteenth  year  of 
our  reign  till  the  restoration  of  peace  and  tran- 
quillity, we  hereby  entirely  remit  to  all,  both 
clergy  and  laity,  and  as  far  as  in  us  lies  do  fully 
forgive  We  have,  moreover,  caused  to  be  made 
for  them  the  letters  patent  testimonial  of  Ste])hen, 
Lord  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  Henry,  Lord 
An  hbishopof  Dublin,  and  the  bishops  aforesaid, 
as  also  of  Master  Pandulph,  for  the  security  and 
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concessions  aforesaid.  63.  Wlierefore  we  will  ] 
ami  tirmly  enjoin,  that  tlic  Church  of  England  ! 
be  free,  aiid  that  all  men  in  our  kingdom  have 
anil  hold  all  the  aforesaid  liberties,  rights,  and 
concessions,  truly  and  peaceably,  freely  and 
quietly,  fully  and"  wholly  to  themselves  and  their 
heirs,  of  us  and  our  heirs,  in  all  things  and  places, 
for  ever,  as  is  aforesaid.  It  is  also  sworn,  as 
well  on  our  part  as  on  the  part  of  the  barons, 
that  all  the  things  aforesaid  shall  be  observed  in 
good  faitli.  and  without  evil  subtilty.  Given 
under  our  hand,  in  the  presence  of  the  witnesses 
aliove  named,  and  many  others,  in  the  meadow 
called  Huningmede,  between  Windsor  and  Staines, 
the  15th  day  of  June,  in  the  17th  year  of  our 
reign." — W.  Stubbs,  Select  Charters,  pt.  5. — Old 
Siiitli  Leaflets,  General  Series,  no.  5. 

Also  in:  E.  P.  Henderson,  Select  Hist.  Doc's 
of  the  Middle  Ages,  bk.  1,  no.  7. — C.  H.  Pearson, 
jli.it.  (if  Enrj.  duriwj  the  Early  and  Middle  A'jes, 
r.  2.  eh.  3. 

A.  D.  1216-1274. — Character  and  reign  of 
Henry  III. —  The  Barons'  War. —  Simon  de 
Montfort  and  the  evolution  of  the  English  Par- 
liament.— King  .John  died  October  17,1216.  "His 
legitimate  succes.sor  was  a  child  of  nine  years 
of  age.  For  the  first  time  since  the  Conquest  the 
personal  government  was  in  the  hands  of  a  minor. 
In  that  stormy  time  the  great  Earl  of  Pembroke 
undertook  the  government,  as  Protector.  ...  At 
the  Council  of  Bristol,  with  general  approbation 
and  even  with  that  of  the  papal  legate.  Magna 
Charta  was  confirmed,  though  withlhe  omission 
of  certain  articles.  .  .  .  After  some  degree  of 
tranquillity  had  been  restored,  a  second  confirma- 
tion of  the  Great  Charter  took  place  in  the  autumn 
of  1217,  with  the  omission  of  the  clauses  referring 
to  the  estates,  but  with  the  grant  of  a  new  charta 
de  foresta,  introducing  a  vigorous  administration 
of  the  forest  laws.  In  9  Henry  III.  Magna  Charta 
was  again  confirmed,  and  this  is  the  form  in 
which  it  afterwards  took  its  place  among  the  stat- 
utes of  the  realm.  Two  years  later,  Henry  III. 
personally  assumes  the  reins  of  government  at 
the  Parliament  of  O.xford  (1227),  and  begins  his 
rule  without  confirming  the  two  charters.  At  first 
the  tutorial  government  still  continues,  which  had 
meanwhile,  even  after  the  death  of  the  great  Earl 
of  Pembroke  (1219),  remained  in  a  fairly  orderly 
condition.  Tlie  first  epoch  of  sixteen  years  of 
this  reign  must  therefore  be  regarded  purely  as 
a  government  by  the  nobility  under  the  name  of 
Henry  III.  The  regency  had  succeeded  in  remov- 
ing the  dominant  influence  of  the  Roman  Curia 
liy  the  recall  of  the  papal  legate,  Pandulf.  to  Rome 
(1221),  and  in  getting  rid  of  the  dangerous  foreign 
mercenary  soldier_v  (1224).  .  .  .  "With  the  dis- 
graecfid  dismissal  of  the  chief  justiciary,  Hubert 
de  Burgh,  there  begins  a  second  epoch  of  a  per- 
sonal rule  of  Henry  III.  (1232-1252),  which  for 
twenty  continuous  years,  presents  the  picture  of 
a  confused  and  unilecided  struggle  between  the 
king  and  his  foreign  favourites  and  personal  ad- 
herents on  the  one  side,  and  the  great  barons,  and 
with  them  soon  the  prelates,  on  the  other.  .  .  . 
In  21  Henry  III.  the  King  finds  himself,  in  con- 
sequence of  pressing  money  embarrassments, 
again  compelled  to  make  a  solemn  confirmation 
of  the  charter,  in  which  once  more  the  clauses  re- 
lating to  the  estates  are  omitted.  Shortly  after- 
wards, as  had  happened  just  one  hundred  years 
previously  in  France,  the  name  '  parliamcntmn  ' 
occurs  for  the  first  time   (Chron.   Dunst.,   1244; 


Mattli,  Paris.  1246),  and  curiously  enough,  Henry 
III.  Iiimself,  in  a  writ  addressed  to  the  Sheriff  of 
Northanqiton,  designates  with  this  term  the  as- 
sembly which  originated  the  Magna  Charta.  .  .  . 
The  name  '  parliament, '  now  occurs  more  fre- 
quently, but  does  not  supplant  the  more  definite 
terms  concilium,  colloquium,  etc.  In  the  mean- 
while the  relations  with  the  Continent  became 
complicated,  in  consequence  of  the  family  con- 
nections of  the  mother  and  w^ife  of  the  King,  and 
the  greed  of  the  papal  envoys.  .  .  .  From  the 
j'ear  1244  onwards,  neither  a  chief  justice  nor  a 
chancellor,  nor  even  a  treasurer,  is  appointed,  but 
the  administration  of  the  country  is  conducted  at 
the  Court  by  the  clerksof  the  offices." — R.  Gneist, 
Hist,  of  the  EiKjUsh  Const.,  r.  1.  pp.  313-321.^ 
"  Nothing  is  so  hard  to  realise  as  chaos ;  and  noth- 
ing nearer  to  chaos  can  be  conceived  than  the  gov- 
ernment of  Henry  III.  Henry  was,  like  all  the 
Plautagenets,  clever;  like  very  few  of  them,  he 
was  de  vt)ut :  anil  if  the  power  of  conceiving  a  great 
policy  would  constitute  a  great  King,  he  would 
certainly  have  been  one.  ...  He  aimed  at  mak- 
ing the  Crown  virtually  independent  of  the  barons. 
.  .  .  Hisconne.xion  with  Louis  IX.,  whose  brother- 
in-law  he  became,  was  certainly  a  misfortime  to 
him.  In  France  the  royal  power  had  during  the 
last  fifty  years  been  steadily  on  the  advance;  in 
England  it  had  as  steadily  receded;  and  Henry 
was  ever  hearing  from  the  other  si<le  of  tlie  Chan- 
nel maxims  of  government  and  ideas  of  royal  au- 
thority which  were  utterly  inapplicable  to  the 
actual  state  of  his  own  kingdom.  This,  like  a 
premature  Stuart,  Henry  was  incapable  of  per- 
ceiving; a  King  he  was,  and  a  King  he  wouhl  be, 
in  his  own  sense  of  the  word.  It  is  evident  that 
with  such  a  task  before  him,  he  needed  for  the 
most  shadowy  chance  of  success,  an  iron  strength 
of  will,  singular  self-control,  great  forethought 
and  care  in  collecting  and  husbanding  his  re- 
sources, a  rare  talent  for  administration,  the  sa- 
gacity to  choose  and  the  self-reliance  to  trust  his 
counsellors.  And  not  one  of  these  various  quali- 
ties did  Henry  possess.  .  .  .  Henry  had  imbibed 
from  the  events  and  the  tutors  of  his  early  child- 
hood two  maxims  of  state,  and  two  alone :  to  trust 
Rome,  and  to  distrust  the  barons  of  England. 
.  .  .  He  filled  the  places  of  trust  and  power  about 
himself  with  aliens,  to  whom  the  maintenance  of 
Papal  influence  was  like  an  instinct  of  self-pre- 
servation. Thus  were  definitely  formed  the  two 
great  parties  out  of  whose  antagonism  the  War 
of  the  Barons  arose,  under  whose  influence  the  re- 
lations between  the  crown  and  people  of  England 
were  remodelled,  and  out  of  whose  enduring  con- 
flirt  rose,  iudirecth',  the  political  principles  which 
contril)uted  so  largely  to  bring  about  the  Re- 
formation of  the  English  Church.  The  few  years 
which  followed  the  fall  of  Hubert  de  Burgh  were 
the  heyday  of  Papal  triumph.  ^Vnd  no  triumph 
coidd  "have  been  worse  used.  .  .  .  Thus  was  the 
whole  country  lying  a  pre,y  to  the  ecclesiastical 
aliens  maintained  by  the  Pope,  and  to  the  lay 
aliens  maintained  by  the  King,  .  .  .  when  Simon 
de  Montfort  became  .  .  .  inseparablj- intermixed 
with  the  course  of  our  history.  ...  In  the  year 
12.58  opened  the  first  act  o"f  the  great  drama 
which  has  made  the  name  of  Simon  de  >Iont- 
fort  immortal.  .  .  .  The  Barons  of  England, 
at  Leicester's  suggestion,  had  leagued  for  the 
defence  of  their  rights.  They  appeared  armed 
at  the  Gnat  Council.  .  .  .  They  reipiired  as  the 
condition    of    their  assistance  that    the    general 
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reformation  of  the  realm  should  be  entrusted 
to  a  Commission  of  tweutj'-four  members,  lialf 
to  be  eliosen  by  tlie  erown.  and  half  by  tliem- 
selves.  For  the  election  of  tliis  body,  prima- 
rily, and  for  a  more  e.\plicit  statement  of  ,i;riev- 
anecs,  tlie  Great  Council  was  to  meet  again  at 
O.xford  on  the  11th  of  June,  12.J8.  When  the 
Barons  came,  they  appeared  at  tlie  liead  of  their 
retainers.  The  invasion  of  tlie  Welsh  was  the 
plea ;  but  the  real  danger  was  nearer  home.  They 
seized  on  the  Cinque  Ports;  the  unrenewed  truce 
with  France  was  the  excuse;  they  remem1)ered 
too  vividly  King  John  and  his  foreign  mercena- 
ries. Tliey  then  presented  their  petition.  This 
was  directed  to  the  redress  of  various  abuses. 
.  .  .  To  each  and  every  clause  the  King  gave  his 
inevitable  assent.  One  more  remarkable  encroach- 
ment was  made  upon  the  royal  prerogative;  the 
election  in  Parliament  of  a  chief  justiciar.  .  .  . 
The  chief  justiciar  was  the  tirst  officer  of  the 
Crown.  He  was  not  a  mere  chief  justice,  after 
the  fashion  of  the  present  day,  but  the  representa- 
tive of  the  Crown  in  its  high  character  of  the 
fountain  of  justice.  .  .  .  But  the  point  upon 
which  the  barons  laid  the  greatest  stress,  from  the 
beginning  to  the  end  of  their  struggle,  was  tlie 
question  of  the  employment  of  aliens.  That  the 
strongest  castles  and  the  fairest  lands  of  England 
shfiukl  lie  in  the  hands  of  foreigners,  was  an  in- 
sult to  the  national  spirit  which  no  free  [leople 
could  fail  to  resent.  .  .  .  England  for  the  Eng- 
lish, the  great  war  cry  of  the  barons,  went  home 
to  the  heart  of  the  humblest.  .  .  .  The  great 
question  of  the  constitution  of  Parliament  was  not 
lieard  at  O.xford ;  it  emerged  into  importance  when 
the  struggle  grew  fiercer,  and  tlie  barcms  found 
it  necessary  to  gather  allies  round  them.  .  .  . 
One  other  measure  completed  the  programme  of 
the  barons;  namely,  the  appointment,  already  re- 
ferreil  to,  of  a  committee  of  twenty-four.  .  .  . 
It  amounted  to  placing  the  crown  under  the  con- 
trol of  a  temjiorary  Council  of  Regency  [see  Ox- 
ford, Puovisioxs  of].  .  .  .  Part  of  tlie  barons' 
work  was  simple  enough.  The  justiciar  was 
named,  and  the  committee  of  twenty-four.  To 
expel  the  foreigners  was  less  easy.  Simon  de 
Muntfort,  himself  an  alien  by  birth,  resigned  the 
two  castles  which  he  held,  and  called  upon  the 
rest  to  follow.  They  simply  refused.  .  .  .  But 
the  barons  were  in  arms,  and  prepared  to  use 
them.  The  aliens,  with  their  few  English  sup- 
porters, tied  to  Winchester,  where  the  castle  was 
in  the  hands  of  the  foreign  bishop  Aymer.  They 
were  besieged,  brought  to  terms,  and  exiled.  The 
barons  were  now  masters  of  the  situation.  .  .  . 
Among  the  prerogatives  of  the  crown  which 
passed  to  the  Oxford  Commission  not  the  least 
valuable,  for  the  hold  which  it  gave  on  the  gen- 
era! government  of  the  country,  was  the  right  to 
nomuiate  the  sheriffs.  In  1261  the  King,  who 
had  ])rocured  a  Papal  bull  to  abrogate  the  Pro- 
visions of  Oxford,  and  an  army  of  mercenaries 
to  give  the  bull  effect,  proceeded  to  exjiel  the 
slierilTs  who  Iiad  been  placed  in  office  by  the 
barons.  The  reply  of  the  barons  was  must  memo- 
rable; it  was  a  direct  appeal  to  the  order  below 
their  own.  Tliey  summoned  three  knights  elected 
from  each  covmty  in  England  to  meet  them  at  St. 
Albans  to  discuss  the  state  of  the  realm.  It  was 
clear  that  the  day  of  the  House  of  Cominons 
could  not  lie  far  distant,  when  at  such  a  crisis  an 
appeal  to  the  knights  of  the  shire  could  bi'  ni.ide, 
and  evidenll  V  made  with  success.     For  a  moment. 


in  this  great  move,  the  whole  strength  of  the 
barons  was  united  ;  but  dilTerences  soon  returned, 
and  against  divide<l  counsels  the  crown  steadily 
lirevailed.  In  June,  1262,  we  lind  peace  restmed. 
The  more  moderate  of  the  barons  had  acquiesced 
in  the  terms  offered  by  Henry;  Montfort,  who 
refused  them,  was  abroad  in  voluntary  exile.  .  .  . 
Suddenly,  in  July,  the  Earl  of  Gloucester  died, 
and  the  sole  leadership  of  the  barons  passed  into 
the  hands  of  Montfort.  With  this  critical  event 
opens  the  last  act  in  the  career  of  the  great  Earl. 
In  Octolier  he  returns  privately  to  Englaml.  The 
whole  winter  is  jiassed  in  the  jKitient  reorganising 
of  the  party,  and  the  jirejiaration  for  a  deci.sive 
struggle.  Montfort,  fervent,  eloquent,  and  de- 
voted, swayed  with  desjiotic  intluence  the  hearts 
of  the  younger  nobles  (and  few  in  tlio.se  days  lived 
to  be  grey),  and  taught  them  to  feel  that  the  Pro- 
visions of  Oxford  were  to  tlu'iu  what  the  Great 
Charter  had  been  to  their  fathers.  They  were 
drawn  together  with  an  unanimity  unknown  be- 
fore. .  .  .  They  demanilcd  the  restoration  of  the 
Great  Provisions.  The  King  refused,  anil  in  .May, 
1263,  the  barons  appealed  to  arms.  .  .  .  Henry, 
with  a  reluctant  hand,  snbscrilied  once  more  to 
the  Provisions  of  Oxford,  with  a  saving  clause, 
however,  that  they  should  be  revised  in  t  he  coming 
Parliament.  On  the  9tli  of  September,  accord- 
ingly. Parliament  was  assembled.  .  .  .  The  King 
and  the  barons  agreed  to  submit  their  dill'erences 
to  the  arbitration  of  Louis  of  France.  .  .  .  Louis 
IX.  had  done  more  than  any  one  king  of  France 
to  enlarge  the  royal  prerogative;  and  Louis  was 
the  brother-in-law  of  Henry.  His  award,  given 
at  Amiens  on  tlie  23d  of  January,  1264,  was,  as 
we  should  have  expected,  absolutely  in  favour 
of  the  King.  The  whole  Provisions  of  Oxford 
were,  in  liis  view,  an  invasion  of  the  royal  power. 
.  .  .  The  liarons  were  astounded.  .  .  .  They  at 
once  said  that  the  question  of  the  employment 
of  aliens  was  never  meant  to  be  included.  .  .  . 
The  appeal  was  made  once  again  to  the  sword. 
Success  for  a  moment  inclined  to  the  royal  side, 
but  it  was  only  fora  moment ;  and  on  the  memora- 
ble field  of  Lewes  the  genius  of  Leicester  Jire- 
vaileil.  .  .  .  With  the  two  kingsof  Engl.ind  and 
of  the  Romans  prisoners  in  his  hands.  .Montfort 
dictated  thetermsof  the  so-calleil  .Miseof  Lewes. 
.  .  .  Subject  to  the  approval  of  Parliament,  all 
differences  were  to  be  submitted  once  more  to 
French  arbitration.  .  .  .  On  the  23d  of  June  the 
Parliament  met.  It  was  no  longer  a  Great  Coun- 
cil, after  the  fashion  of  i)revi()us  assemblies;  it 
included  four  knights,  elected  by  each  English 
county.  This  Parliament  gave  such  .sanction  as 
it  w;is"  able  to  the  exceptional  authority  of  Miait- 
fort,  iyid  ordered  that  until  the  proposed  arbitra- 
tion could  be  carried  out, the  King's  council  should 
consist  of  nine  persons,  to  be  named  by  the  Bishop 
of  Chichester,  and  the  Earls  of  Gloucester  and 
Leicester.  The  effect  was  to  give  Simon  for  the 
tiinedespotic  power.  .  .  .  It  was  at  length  agreed 
that  all  questions  whatever,  the  em]iloynieiit  of 
aliens  alone  excepted,  should  lie  referred  to  the 
I'ishopof  London,  the  justiciar  Hugh  le  Despen- 
ser,  Charles  of  Anjou,  and  the  Abbot  of  Bee.  If  on 
any  point  they  could  not  agree,  the  Archbishop 
of  Rouen  was  to  act  as  referee.  .  .  .  It  was  .  .  . 
not  simply  the  expedient  of  a  revolutionary  chief 
in  difficulties,  but  the  expression  of  a  settled  and 
matureil  jioliey.  when,  in  December  1264.  [Mont- 
fort] issued  in  the  King's  name  the  ever-memora- 
ble writs  which  summoned  the  tirst  complete  Par- 
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liamcnt  which  ever  met  in  England.  The  earls, 
barons,  and  bishops  received  their  summons  as 
of  course;  and  with  them  tlie  deans  of  catliedral 
cluirches,  an  unprecedented  number  of  abbots 
anil  iirioi-s.  two  knights  from  every  shire,  and  two 
citizens  or  burgesses  from  every  city  or  borough 
in  England.  Of  their  proceedings  we  linow  but 
little  Tbut  they  appear  to  have  appointe<l  Simon 
de  Montfort  to  the  office  of  Justiciar  of  England, 
and  to  have  thus  made  him  in  rank,  what  he  had 
before  been  in  power,  the  first  subject  in  the 
realm.  .  .  .  Montfort  .  .  .  had  now  gone  so  far, 
he  had  exercised  such  extraordinary  powers,  he 
had  done  so  many  things  which  could  never  really 
be  pardoned,  that  perhaps  his  only  chance  of 
safety  lay  in  the  possession  of  some  such  office  as 
this. "  It  is  certain,  moreover,  that  something 
which  passedin  this  Parliament,  or  almost  exactly 
at  the  time  of  its  meeting,  did  cause  deep  otfenee 
to  a  considerable  section  of  the  barons.  .  .  .Diffi- 
culties were  visibly  gathering  thicker  around  him, 
and  he  was  evidently  conscious  that  disaffection 
was  spreading  fast.  .  .  .  Negociations  went  for- 
ward, not  very  smoothly,  for  the  release  of  Prince 
Edward.  They  were  terminated  in  M.iy  by  his 
escape.  It  was  the  signal  for  a  royalist  rising. 
Edward  took  the  command  of  the  Welsh  border ; 
before  the  middle  of  June  he  had  made  the  bor- 
der his  own.  On  the  29th  Gloucester  opened  its 
gates  to  him.  He  had  many  secret  friends.  He 
]Hished  fearlessly  eastward,  and  surprised  the  gar- 
rison of  Keuilworth.  commanded  by  Simon,  the 
Earl's  second  son.  The  Earl  himself  lay  at  Eves- 
ham, awaiting  the  troops  which  his  son  was  to 
bring  up  from  Kenilworth.  .  .  .  On  the  fatal 
field  of  Evesham,  fighting  side  by  side  to  the  last, 
fell  the  Earl  himseTf.  his  eldest  son  Henry.  De- 
spenser  the  late  Justiciar,  Lord  Basset  (jf  Dray- 
ton, one  of  his  firmest  friends,  and  a  host  of  minor 
name.  With  them,  to  all  appearance,  fell  the 
cause  for  which  they  had  fought." — Simon  de 
Mnntfort  (Q'lfti-terli/  Bet.,  Jan.,  1866). —See 
P.\RLi.\MENT,  The  English:  E.\rlt  St.vges  of 
ITS  Evolution.  —  "Important  as  this  a.ssembl\- 
[the  Parliament  of  1264]  is  in  the  history  of  the 
constitution,  it  was  not  primarily  and  essentially 
a  constitutional  assembly.  It  was  not  a  gene- 
ral convention  of  the  tenants  in  chief  or  of  the 
three  estates,  but  a  jiarliamentary  assembly  of  the 
supporters  of  the  existing  government.  " — W. 
Stubbs,  Cunst.  Hist,  uf  Enr/.,  ch.  14,  sect.  177  (».  2). 

Also  ix:  The  same.  The  Eiirly  Pldittityenets. 
— G.  W.  Prothero,  Life  of  Simon  tie  Montfort,  ch. 
U-12.— H.  Blaauw.  "r/ze  Burous  War.'—C.  H. 
Pearson,  Emihind,   Eorlii  and  Middle  Ar/es,  v.  2. 

A.  D.  1271. —  Crusade  of  Prince  Edward. 
See  Crus.vdes:  A.  I).  1270-1271. 

A.  D.  1274. — Accession  of  King  Edward  I. 

A.  D.  1275-1295. — Development  of  Parlia- 
mentary representation  under  Edward  I. — 
"Happily,  Earl  Simon  [de  Montfort]  found  a 
succes.sor.  and  more  than  a  successor,  in  the 
king's  [Henry  III. 's]  son.  .  .  .  Edward  I.  stood 
on  the  vantage  ground  of  the  throne.  ...  He 
could  do  that  easily  and  without  effort  which 
Simon  could  only  do  laboriously,  and  with  the 
certainty  of  rousing  opposition.  Especially  was 
this  the  case  with  the  encouragement  given  by 
the  two  men  to  the  growing  aspirations  after 
parliamentary  representation.  Earl  Simon's  as- 
semblies were  instruments  of  warfare.  Edward's 
assemblies  were  invitations  to  peace.  .  .  .  Barons 
and   prelates,  knights  and  townsmen,  came  to- 


gether only  to  support  a  king  who  took  the 
initiative  so  wisely,  and  who,  knowing  what 
was  best  for  all,  sought  the  good  of  his  kingdom 
without  thought  of  liis  own  ease.  Yet  even  so, 
Edward  was  too  prudent  at  once  to  gather  to- 
gether such  a  body  as  that  which  Earl  Simon 
had  planned.  He  summoned,  indeed,  all  the 
con.stituent  parts  of  .Simon's  parliament,  but  he 
seldom  summoned  them  to  meet  in  one  place  or 
at  one  time.  Sometimes  the  barons  and  prelates 
met  apart  from  the  townsmen  or  the  knights, 
sometimes  one  or  the  other  class  met  entirely 
alone.  ...  In  this  way,  during  the  first  twenty 
years  of  Edward's  reign,  the  nation  ra|)idly  grew 
in  that  consciousness  of  national  unity  which 
would  one  day  transfer  the  function  of  regulation 
from  the  crown  to  the  representatives  of  the 
people." — S.  K.  Gardiner  and  J.  B.  Mullinger, 
Int.  to  the  Study  of  Enrj.  Hist.,  ch.  4,  sect.  17. — 
'  In  1264  Simon  de  Montfort  had  called  up  from 
both  shires  and  boroughs  representatives  to  aid 
him  in  the  new  work  of  government.  That  part 
of  Earl  Simon's  work  had  not  been  lasting.  The 
task  was  left  for  Edward  I.  to  be  advanced  by 
gradual  safe  steps,  but  to  be  thoroughly  com- 
pleted, as  a  part  of  a  definite  and  orderly  arrange- 
ment, according  to  which  the  English  parliament 
was  to  be  the  perfect  representation  of  the  Three 
Estates  of  the  Healm,  assembled  for  purposes  of 
taxation,  legislation  and  united  political  action. 
.  .  .  Edward's  first  parliament,  in  1275,  enabled 
him  to  pass  a  great  statute  of  legal  reform,  called 
the  Statute  of  Westminster  tjie  First,  and  to 
exact  the  new  custom  on  wool ;  another  assem- 
bly, the  same  year,  granted  him  a  fifteenth.  .  .  . 
There  is  no  evidence  that  the  commons  of  either 
town  or  county  were  represented.  ...  In  1282, 
when  the  expenses  of  the  Welsh  war  were  be- 
coming heavy,  Edward  again  tried  the  plan  of 
obtaining  money  from  the  towns  and  counties  bj^ 
separate  negotiation ;  but  as  that  did  not  provide 
him  with  funds  sufficient  for  his  purpose,  he 
called  together,  early  in  1283,  two  great  assem- 
blies, one  at  York  and  another  at  Northampton, 
in  which  four  knights  from  each  shire  and  four 
members  from  each  city  aud  borough  were  or- 
dered to  attend;  the  cathedral  and  conventual 
clergy  also  of  the  two  provinces  were  represented 
at  the  same  places  by  their  elected  proctors.  At 
these  assemblies  there  was  no  attendance  of  the 
barons;  they  were  with  the  king  in  Wales;  but 
the  commons  made  a  grant  of  one-thirtieth  on 
the  underetanding  that  the  lords  should  do  the 
same.  Another  assembly  was  held  at  Shrewsbury 
the  same  year,  1283,  to  witness  the  trial  of  David 
of  Wales;  to  tliis  the  bishops  and  clergy  were  not 
Cidled,  but  twenty  towns  and  all  the  counties 
were  ordered  to  send  representatives.  Another 
step  was  taken  in  1290:  knights  of  the  shire 
were  again  summoned;  but  still  much  remained 
to  be  done  before  a  perfect  ])arliament  was  con- 
stituted. Counsel  was  wanted  for  legislation, 
consent  was  wanted  for  taxation.  The  lords 
were  summoned  in  Ma}-,  and  did  their  work  in 
June  and  July,  granting  a  feudal  aid  and  passing 
the  statute  "Quia  Emptores,'  but  the  knights 
only  came  to  vote  or  to  promise  a  tax,  after  a 
law  had  been  passed;  and  the  towns  were  again 
taxed  by  special  commissions.  In  1294,  .  .  . 
under  the  alarm  of  war  with  France,  an  alarm 
which  led  Edward  into  several  breaches  of  con- 
stitutional law,  he  went  still  further,  assembling 
the  clergy  by  their  representatives  in  August, 
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and  the  sliires  by  tliL-ir  reprosontativc  kniirlits  in 
OctiitnT.  The  next  yo;ir.  l'i'.)'>.  witiu'ssuil  tlio 
lirst  summons  of  a  perfect  and  model  i)arliameiit ; 
the  elergy  represented  by  their  bishops,  deans, 
archdeacons,  and  elected  proctors;  the  barons 
.summoned  severally  in  person  by  the  king's 
special  writ,  and  the  commons  summoned  by 
writs  addressed  to  the  sheriffs,  directin;;  tlK-ni  to 
send  up  twoelected  knights  from  each  shire,  two 
electeil  citizens  from  each  city,  and  twoelected 
burghers  from  each  borough.  The  writ  by 
which  the  prelates  were  called  to  this  parliament 
contained  a  famous  sentence  taken  from  the 
Uoman  law.  "That  which  touches  all  should  be 
approved  by  all.'  a  maxim  which  might  serve  as 
a  motto  for  Edward's  constitutional  scheme,  how- 
ever slowly  it  grew  upon  him.  now  permanently 
and  consistently  completed." — W.  Stubbs,  'J7ic 
Eiiiiy  Pldittiigeiutn.  rh.  10. — "  C'om]iaring  the 
history  of  the  following  ages  with  that  of  the 
]iast.  we  can  scarcely  doubt  that  Edward  had  a 
dctinite  idea  of  government  before  liis  eyes,  or 
that  that  idea  was  successful  because  itapproved 
itself  to  the  genius  and  grew  out  of  the  habits  of 
the  people.  Edward  saw,  in  fact,  what  the 
nation  was  capalile  of,  and  adapted  his  constitu- 
tional reforms  to  that  capacity.  But  altliough 
we  may  not  refuse  him  the  credit  of  design,  it 
may  still  be  questioned  whether  the  design  was 
altogether  voluntary,  whether  it  was  not  forced 
upon  him  by  circumstances  and  developed  bv  a 
series  of  careful  experiments.  .  .  .  The  design, 
as  interpreted  by  the  result,  was  the  creation  of 
a  national  parliament,  composed  of  the  three 
estates.  .  .  .  This  design  was  perfected  in  r29.'). 
It  was  not  the  result  of  compidsion.  but  the  con- 
summation of  a  growing  policy.  .  .  .  But  the 
close  union  of  1295  was  followed  by  the  compid- 
sion of  1297:  out  of  the  organic  completeness  of 
the  constitution  sprang  the  power  of  resistance, 
and  out  of  the  resistance  the  victory  of  the  ]irin- 
ciples.  which  Edward  might  guide,  but  which 
lie  failed  to  coerce." — ^W.  Stubbs,  Coihstiliitinitiil 
Hint,  iif  Eiiq.,  ch.  1.5,  sect.  244  and  ch.  14,  nect. 
180-182.— the  same,  Select  Chirtcn,  pt.  7.— 
"The  i;5th  century  was  above  all  things  the  age 
of  the  lawyer  and  the  legislator.  The  revived 
study  of  Homaii  law  had  been  one  of  the  greatest 
results  of  the  intellectual  renaissance  of  tlie 
twelfth  century.  The  enormous  growth  of  the 
universities  in  the  early  part  of  the  thirteenth 
century  was  in  no  small  measure  ilue  to  the  zeal, 
ardour  and  success  of  their  legal  faculties.  From 
Bologna  there  flowed  all  over  Eurojie  a  great 
impulse  towards  the  sj-stematic  and  scientitlc 
study  of  the  Civil  Law  of  Roni<\  .  .  .  The 
northern  lawyers  were  inspired  by  their  emula- 
tion of  the  civilians  and  canonists  to  look  at  the 
rude  chaos  of  feudal  custom  with  more  critical 
eyes.  They  sought  to  give  it  more  system  and 
method,  to  elicit  its  leading  principles,  and  to  co- 
ordinate its  clashing  rules  into  a  harmonious 
body  of  doctrine  worthy  to  be  put  side  by  side 
with  the  more  pretentious  cdilices  of  the  Civil 
and  Canon  Law.  In  this  spirit  Henry  de  Brac- 
ton  wrote  the  first  systematic  exposition  of  Eng- 
lish law  in  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  The  judges 
anil  lawyers  of  the  reign  of  Edward  sought  to 
put  the  principles  of  Bracton  into  iiractice.  Ed- 
ward himself  strove  with  no  small  success  to 
carry  on  the  same  great  work  by  new  legislation. 
.  .  .  His  well-known  title  of  the  '  English  Jus- 
tinian '   is  not   so  absurd   as  it  appears  at  lirst 


sight.  lie  did  not  merely  resemble  .lustinian  in 
being  a  great  legislator.  Like  the  famous eoditier 
of  the  Roman  law.  Edward  stood  at  the  end  of  a 
long  period  of  legal  development,  and  sought  to 
arrange  and  systematise  what  had  gone  liefore 
him.  .Some  of  his  great  laws  arc  ainio.st  in  form 
attempts  at  the  systematic coditication  of  various 
branches  of  feudal  custom.  .  .  .  Edward  was 
greedy  for  power,  and  a  constant  oliject  of  his 
legislation  was  the  exaltation  of  the  royal  jire- 
roL'ative.  But  he  nearly  always  took  a  broad 
and  comprehensive  view  of  his  authority,  and 
thoroughly  grasped  the  truth  that  the  best  in- 
terests of  king  and  kingdom  wen!  identical.  He 
wished  to  rule  the  .state,  but  was  willing  to  take 
his  subjeets  into  partnership  with  him.  if  they  in 
return  recognised  his  royal  riglits,  .  .  .  Tliesame 
lirinciples  which  intluenced  Edward  as  a  law- 
giver stand  out  clearly  in  his  relations  to  every 
class  of  his  subjects.  ...  It  was  the  greatest 
work  of  Edward's  life  to  make  a  iiernianent  and 
ordinary  part  of  the  machinery  of  English  gov- 
ernment, what  in  his  father's  time  had  been  but 
the  temporary  expedient  of  a  needy  taxgatherer 
or  the  last  despairing  effort  of  a  revolutioii.iry 
partisan.  Edward  I.  is  —  so  much  as  one  man 
can  be  —  the  creator  of  the  historical  English 
constitution.  It  is  true  that  the  materials  were 
readj'  to  his  hand.  But  before  he  eanie  to  the 
throne  the  parts  of  the  constitution,  though  al- 
ready roughly  worked  out,  were  ill-dctined  and 
ill-understood.  Before  his  death  the  national 
council  was  no  longer  regarded  as  complete  un- 
less it  contained  a  systematic  rei)resentation  of 
the  three  estates.  All  over  Europe  the  thirteenth 
centuiy  saw  the  establishment  of  a  system  of 
estates.  The  various  classes  of  the  couununity, 
which  had  a  separate  social  status  and  a  common 
jiolitieal  interest,  became  organised  communities, 
and  sent  their  representatives  to  swell  the  council 
of  the  nation.  By  Edward's  time  there  had 
already  grown  up  in  England  .some  rough  an- 
ticipation of  the  three  estates  of  later  history. 
...  It  was  with  no  intention  of  diminishing  his 
power,  but  rather  with  the  object  of  enlarging 
it.  that  Edward  called  the  nation  into  some  .sort 
of  partnership  with  him.  The  special  clue  to 
this  aspect  of  his  policy  is  his  constant  financial 
embarrassment.  He  found  that  he  could  get 
larger  and  more  cheerful  subsidies  if  he  laid  his 
financial  condition  before  the  represenlalives  of 
his  people.  .  .  .  The  really  important  thing  was 
that  Edward,  like  Jlontfort.  brought  shire  and 
borough  representatives  together  in  a  single  es- 
tate, and  so  taught  the  country  gentry,  the  lesser 
landowners,  who,  in  a  time  when  direct  partici- 
]iation  in  politics  was  impossible  for  a  lower 
class,  were  the  real  constituencies  of  the  shire 
members,  to  look  ui)Oii  their  interests  as  more  in 
common  with  the  traders  of  lower  social  status 
than  with  the  greatiT  landlords  with  whom  in 
most  continental  countries  the  lesser  gentry  were 
forced  to  associate  their  lot.  The  result  si  length- 
ened the  union  of  classes,  prevented  the  growth 
of  the  abnormally  numerous  privileged  noliility 
of  most  foreign  countries,  and  broadened  and 
deepened  the  main  current  of  the  national  life." 
— T.  F.  Tout.  Edward  the  First,  ch.  7-8.— •' There 
was  nothing  in  England  which  answered  to  the 
'third  estate'  in  France  —  a  class,  that  is  to  say, 
both  isolated  and  close,  comiiosed  exclusively  of 
townspeople,  enjoying  no  commerce  with  the 
rural  population  (except  such  as  consisted  in  the 
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reception  of  fugitives),  and  at  once  detesting  and 
dreading  tlie  nobility  by  whom  it  was  surrounded. 
In  England  the  contrary  was  tlie  case.  The 
townsfolk  and  the  other  "classes  in  each  county 
were  thrown  together  upon  numberless  occasions ; 
a  long  period  of  common  activity  ci'eated  a  cor- 
dial understanding  between  the  burghers  on  the 
one  hand  and  their  neighbours  the  knights  and 
landowners  on  the  other,  and  finally  prepared 
the  way  for  the  fusion  of  the  two  classes." — E. 
Boutmy,  The  En<jUdi  CunMitvtion,  cli.  3. 

A.  D.  1279. —  The  Statute  of  Mortmain. — 
"  For  many  years  past,  the  great  danger  to  the 
balance  of  power  appeared  to  come  from  the 
regular  clergy,  who,  favoured  by  the  success  of 
the  mendicant  orders,  were  adding  house  to  house 
and  field  to  field.  Xever  dying  out  like  families, 
and  rarely  losing  hy  forfeitures,  the  monasteries 
might  well  nigh  calculate  the  time,  when  all  the 
soil  of  England  should  be  their  own.  .  .  .  Ac- 
cordiuglv,  one  of  the  first  acts  of  the  barons 
under  Henry  III.  had  been  to  enact,  that  no  fees 
should  be  aliened  to  religious  persons  or  corpo- 
rations. Edward  re-enacted  and  strengthened 
this  by  various  provisions  in  the  famous  Statute 
of  ilortmain.  The  fee  illegalU-  aliened  was  now 
to  be  forfeited  to  the  chief  lord  vmder  the  King : 
and  if,  by  collusion  or  neglect,  the  lord  omitted 
to  claim  his  right,  the  crown  might  enter  upon 
it.  Xever  was  statute  more  unpopular  with  the 
class  at  whom  it  was  aimed,  more  ceaselessly 
eluded,  or  more  effectual.  .  .  .  Once  the  clergy 
seem  to  have  meditated  open  resistance,  for,  in 
1281,  we  find  the  king  warning  the  bishops,  who 
were  then  in  convocation  at  Lambeth,  as  they 
loved  their  baronies,  to  discuss  nothing  that  ap- 
pertained to  the  crown,  or  the  king's  person,  or 
his  council.  The  warning  appears  to  have  proved 
effectual,  and  the  clergy  found  less  dangerous 
employment  in  elaborating  subtle  evasions  of  the 
obno.xious  law.  At  first  fictitious  recoveries  were 
practised;  an  abbey  bringing  a  suit  against  a 
would-be  douor,  who  permitted  judgment  against 
him  to  go  by  default.  AVhen  this  was  prohibited, 
special  charters  of  exemption  were  procured. 
Once  an  attempt  was  made  to  smuggle  a  disjjens- 
ing  bill  through  parliament.  One  politic  abbot 
in  the  15th  century  encouraged  his  friends  to 
make  bequests  of  land,  suffered  them  to  escheat, 
and  then  begged  them  back  of  the  crown,  play- 
ing on  the  religious  feelings  of  Henry  VI.  Yet 
it  is  strong  proof  of  the  salutary  terror  which  the 
Statute  of  Mortmain  inspired  that  even  then  the 
abbot  was  not  quieted,  and  procured  an  Act  of 
Parliament  to  purge  him  from  any  consequences 
of  his  illegal  practices.  In  fact,  the  fear,  lest 
astute  crown  lawyers  should  involve  a  rich 
foundation  in  wholesjile  forfeitures,  seems  some- 
times to  have  hampered  its  members  in  the  exer- 
cise of  their  undoubted  rights  as  citizens." — C. 
H.  Peaison,  Hist,  nf  Enylfind  during  the  Early 
and  Middle  Ayes,  t.  2,  ch.  9. 

Also  in:  E.  F.  Henderson,  Select  Hist.  Docs. 
— K.  E.  Digby,  hnr  „f  Kt<il  Properti/  Ut/i  erl.). 

A.  D.  1282-1284.— Subjugation  of  Wales. 
See\V.\i.Es:    A.  1).  l-N-.'-l-Nt. 

A.  D.  1290-1305.— Conquest  of  Scotland  by 
Edv^ard  I.     See  Scotland ;   A.  1).  121)11-1311.). 

14th  Century. — Immigration  of  Flemish  ar- 
tisans.— The  founding  of  English  manufac- 
tures.    See  Fla-NDKUs:   A.  I).  lo3.")-133T. 

A.  D.  1306-1393.— Resistance  to  the  Pope. 
— "For  one  hundred  aud  fifty  years  succeeding 


the  Conquest,  the  right  of  nominating  the  arch- 
bishops, bishops,  and  mitred  abljots  had  been 
claimed  and  exercised  by  the  king.  This  right 
had  been  specially  confirmed  bj'  the  Constitu- 
tions of  Clarendon,  which  also  provided  that  the 
revenues  of  vacant  sees  should  belong  to  the 
Crown.  But  John  admitted  all  the  Papal  claims, 
surrendering  even  his  kingdom  to  the  Pope,  and 
receiving  it  back  as  a  fief  of  the  Holy  See.  By 
the  Great  Charter  the  Church  recovered  its  liber- 
ties; the  right  of  free  election  being  specially 
conceded  to  the  cathedral  chapters  and  the  re- 
ligious houses.  Every  election  was,  however, 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Pope,  who  also 
claimed  a  right  of  veto  on  institutions  to  the 
smaller  church  benefices.  .  .  .  Under  Henry  III. 
the  power  thus  vested  in  the  Pope  and  foreign 
superiors  of  the  monastic  orders  was  greatly 
abused,  and  soon  degenerated  into  a  mere  chan- 
nel for  draining  money  into  the  Roman  excheq- 
uer. Edward  I.  firmly  withstood  the  exactions 
of  the  Pope,  and  reasserted  the  independence  of 
both  Church  and  Crown.  ...  In  the  reign  of 
the  great  Edward  began  a  series  of  statutes 
passed  to  check  the  aggressions  of  the  Pope  and 
restore  the  independence  of  the  national  church. 
The  first  of  the  series  was  passed  in  13U6-T.  .  .  . 
This  statute  was  confirmed  under  Edward  III. 
in  the  4th,  aud  again  in  the  5th  year  of  his  reign; 
and  in  the  25th  of  his  reign  [A.  D.  1351],  roused 
'  b}'  the  grievous  complaints  of  all  the  commons 
of  his  realm,'  the  King  and  Parliament  passed 
the  famous  Statute  of  Provisors,  aimed  directly 
at  the  Pope,  and  emphatically  forbidding  his 
nominations  to  English  benefices.  .  .  .  Three 
years  afterwards  it  was  found  necessary  to  pass 
a  statute  forbidding  citations  to  the  court  of 
Rome  —  [the  prelude  to  the  Statute  of  Prtenm- 
nire,  described  below].  ...  In  1389,  there  was 
an  expectation  that  the  Pope  was  about  to  at- 
tempt to  enforce  his  claims,  by  excommunicating 
those  who  rejected  them.  .  .  .  The  Parliament 
at  once  passed  a  Inghly  penal  statute.  .  .  .  Mat- 
ters were  shortly  afterwards  brought  to  a  crisis 
by  Boniface  IX.,  who  after  declaring  the  stat- 
utes enacted  by  the  English  Parliament  null  and 
void,  granted  to  an  Italian  cardinal  a  prebendal 
stall  at  Wells,  to  which  the  king  had  already 
presented.  Cross  suits  were  at  once  instituted 
by  the  two  claimants  in  the  Papal  and  English 
courts.  A  decision  was  given  by  the  latter,  in 
favour  of  the  king's  nominee,  and  the  bislio]>s. 
having  agreed  to  support  the  Crown,  were  forth- 
with excommunicated  by  the  Pope.  The  Com- 
mons were  now  roused  to  the  highest  pitch  of 
indignation,"  —  and  the  final  great  Statute  of 
Praemunire  was  passed,  A.  D.  1393.  "The  firm 
and  resolute  attitude  assumed  by  the  country 
caused  Boniface  to  yield;  'and  for  the  moment,' 
observes  Mr.  Froude,  'and  indeed  forever  uuder 
this  especial  form,  the  wave  of  papal  encroach- 
ment was  rolled  back.'" — T.  P.  Taswell-Lang- 
mead,  Eiig.  Const.  Hi.it.,  ch.  11. — "The  great 
Statute  of  Provisors,  passed  in  1351,  was  a  very 
solemn  expression  of  the  Xational  determination 
not  to  give  way  to  the  pope's  usurpation  of  pat- 
ronage. .  .  .  iVll  persons  procuring  or  accepting 
jiapal  promotions  were  to  be  arrested.  ...  In 
1352  the  purchasers  of  Provisions  were  declared 
outlaws:  in  1365  another  act  repeate<l  the  iirohi- 
bitions  and  penalties;  and  in  1390  the  parliament 
of  Richard  II.  rehearsed  and  confirmed  the  stat- 
ute.    Bv  this  act,  forfeiture  aud  banishment  were 
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dccrppd  ajrainst  f\itvirc  transgressors. "  Tlic  Stat- 
ute of  PraTiiuMirc  as  cnactod  tinally  in  1393,  pro- 
vided tliat  "all  persons  proeuring  in  the  toun  of 
Rome  or  elsewhere  such  transhitious,  processes, 
sentences  of  e.\c6mmunication.  bulls,  instru- 
ments or  other  things  which  touch  the  king,  liis 
crown,  regality  or  realm,  should  suffer  the  pen- 
alties of  pra-munirc" — which  included  imprison- 
ment and  forfeiture  of  goods.  "The  name  pra'- 
muinre  which  marks  tliis  form  of  legislation  is 
taken  from  the  opening  word  of  the  writ  by 
which  the  sheriff  is  charged  to  summon  the  de- 
linquent."— W.  Stubbs,  Const.  Hint,  nf  Eii</.,  ch. 
19.  sa-t.  71.T-716. 

A.  D.  1307. — Accession  of  King  Edward  H. 

A.  D.  1310-1311. — The  Ordainers. — "  .Vt  the 
parliament  which  met  in  March  1310  [reign  of 
Edward  IL]  a  new  scheme  of  reform  was  pro- 
mulgat<'d,  which  was  framed  on  the  model  of 
that  of  12.58  and  the  Provisions  of  0.\ford.  It 
was  determined  that  the  task  of  regulating  the 
affairs  of  the  realm  and  of  the  king's  liousehold 
should  be  committed  to  an  elected  body  of  twenty- 
one  members,  or  Ordainers,  tlie  chief  of  whom 
was  Archbishop  Winchelsey.  .  .  .  The  Ordain- 
ers were  empowered  to  remain  in  office  until 
Michaelmas  1311.  and  to  make  ordinances  fcjr  the 
good  of  the  realm,  agreeable  to  the  tcnour  of  the 
king's  coronation  oath.  The  whole  administra- 
tion of  the  kingdom  thus  passed  into  their  liands. 
.  .  .  The  Ordainers  inimediatelj'  on  their  appoint- 
ment issued  si.x  articles  directing  tlie  observance 
of  the  charters,  the  careful  collection  of  the  cus- 
toms, and  the  arrest  of  the  foreign  merchants; 
but  the  great  body  of  the  ordinances  was  re- 
served for  the  jxirliameut  which  met  in  August 
1311.  The  famous  document  or  statute  known 
as  the  Ordinances  of  1311  contained  forty- 
one  clauses,  all  aimed  at  existing  abuses.' — W. 
Stublis,  2'he  Enrli/  Plantaytiitls.  r/i.  12. 

A.  D.  1314-1328. — Bannockburn  and  the  re- 
covery of  Scottish  independence.  See  Scot- 
land: A.  D.  1314;  13U-13-2S. 

A.  D.  1327. — Accession  of  King  Edward  IIL 

A.  D.  1328. — The  Peace  of  Northampton 
with  Scotland.     See  Scotla.nd:  A.  \).  13'Js. 

A.  D.  1328-1360. — The  pretensions  and  wars 
of  Edward  IIL  in  France.  Sue  Fuance:  A.  I). 
132N-1339;  anil  i::!37-13(!(). 

A.  D.  1332-1370. — The  wars  of  Edward  III. 
with  Scotland.  See  Scotland:  A,  D.  1332- 
1:1:1;!,  and  13:«-13T0. 

A.  D.  1333-1380. — The  effects  of  the  war  in 
France. — "A  jieriod  of  great  wars  is  generally 
fiivourid)le  to  the  growth  of  a  nol)ility.  Jlen 
who  equijiped  large  bodies  of  troops  for  the 
Scotch  or  French  wars,  or  who  liad  served  with 
distinction  in  them,  naturally  had  a  claim  for  re- 
ward at  the  hands  of  their  sovereign.  .  .  .  The 
13th  century  had  broken  up  estates  all  over  Eng- 
land and  multiplied  families  of  the  upper  class; 
the  14th  century  was  consolidating  properties 
again,  and  establishing  a  broad  division  between 
a  few  powerful  nobles  and  the  mass  of  the  com- 
munity'. But  if  the  gentry,  as  an  order,  lost  a 
little  in  relative  importance  by  the  formation  of 
a  class  of  great  nobles,  more  distinct  than  had 
existed  l)efore,  the  middle  classes  of  England,  its 
merchants  and  yeomen,  gained  very  much  in  im- 
portance by  the  war.  Under  the  firm  rule  of 
the  •  King  of  the  Sea,'  as  his  subjects  lovinglj' 
called  Edward  III.,  our  commerce  expanded. 
Englishmen  rose   to  an  equality  with  the  mer- 


chants of  the  Ilanse  Towns,  the  Genoese,  or  the 
Lombards,  and  England  for  a  time  overtiowed 
with  treasure.  The  first  period  of  war,  ending 
with  tlie  capture  of  Calais,  secured  our  coa.sts; 
the  second,  terminated  by  the  peace  of  Bretigny, 
brought  the  plunder  of  half  France  into  the 
English  markets:  and  even  when  Edward's  reign 
had  closed  on  defeat  and  baukruptcy,  and  our 
own  shores  were  ravaged  by  liostile  fleets,  it  was 
still  i)().ssil)le  for  private  advcntureiN  to  retaliate 
invasion  upon  the  enemy.  .  .  ,  The  romance  (jf 
foreign  conijuest,  of  fortunes  lightly  gained  and 
lightly  lost,  intiuenced  English  enterprise  for 
many  years  to  come.  .  .  .  The  change  to  the  lower 
orders  during  the  reign  arose  rather  from  the 
frequent  jiestilences.  which  reduced  tlic  num- 
ber of  working  men  and  made  labour  valu- 
able, than  from  any  immediate  participation  in 
the  war.  In  fact,  P^nglish  serfs,  as  a  ride,  did 
not  serve  in  Eilward's  armies.  They  could  not 
be  men-at-arms  or  arcliers  for  want  of  tr.-dning 
and  equipment;  and  for  the  work  of  light-armed 
troops  and  foragers,  the  Irish  and  Welsh  seem  to 
have  been  prefeiTed.  The  opjiortunity  of  the 
serfs  came  with  the  Black  Death,  while  districts 
were  depopulated,  and  everywhere  there  was  a 
want  of  liands  to  till  the  fields  and  get  in  the 
crops.  The  inuuediatc  effect  was  unfortunate. 
.  .  .  The  indifference  of  late  years,  when  men 
were  careless  if  their  villans  stayed  on  tlie  prop- 
erty or  emigrated,  was  succeeded  by  a  sharp  in- 
quisition after  fugitive  .serfs,  and  constant  legis- 
lation to  bring  them  back  to  their  masters.  .  .  . 
The  leading  idea  of  the  legislator  was  that  the 
labourer,  whose  work  had  doubled  or  trebled  in 
v;ilue,  was  to  receive  the  .same  wages  as  iu  years 
jiast ;  and  it  was  enacted  that  he  might  be  jiaid 
in  kind,  and,  at  last,  that  in  all  cases  of  con- 
tumacy he  should  be  imprisoned  without  the  op- 
tion of  a  fine.  .  .  .  The  French  war  contributed 
in  many  ways  to  heighten  the  feeling  of  English 
nationality.  Our  trade,  our  language  and  our 
Church  received  a  new  and  jiowerful  infiueuce. 
In  the  early  years  of  Edward  III.'s  reign.  Italian 
merchants  were  the  great  financiers  of  England, 
farming  the  taxes  and  advancing  loans  to  the 
Crown.  Gradually  the  instinct  of  race,  the  influ- 
ence of  the  Pope,  and  geographical  position, 
contributed,  with  the  mistakes  of  Edward's 
liolicy,  to  make  France  the  head,  as  it  were, 
of  a  confederation  of  Latin  nations.  Genoese 
ships  served  in  the  French  fleet,  Genoese  bow- 
men fought  at  Crecy,  and  English  privateers 
retorted  on  Genoese  commerce  throughout  the 
course  of  the  reign.  In  1376  the  Commons  peti- 
tioned that  all  Lombards  might  be  exixdled  the 
kingdom,  bringing  amongst  other  charges  against 
them  that  they  were  French  spies.  The  Floren- 
tines do  not  seem  to  have  been  equally  odious, 
but  the  failure  of  the  great  firm  of  the  Bardi  in 
l;34"),  c!iiefl_y  through  its  English  engagements, 
obliged  Edward  to  seek  assistance  elsewhere;  and 
he  transferred  the  privilege  of  lending  to  the 
crown  to  the  merchants  of  the  rising  Hanse 
Towns." — C.  H.  Pearson,  Enr/.  Hist,  in  the  Four- 
teenth Century,  ch.  9. — "  We  may  trace  the  destruc- 
tive nature  of  the  war  with  France  in  the  notices 
of  adjoining  parishes  thrown  into  one  for  want 
of  sufficient  inhabitants,  '  of  peojile  impoverished 
by  frequent  taxation  of  our  lord  the  king,'  until 
they  had  fled,  of  churches  allowed  to  fall  into 
ruin  because  there  were  none  to  worship  within 
their  walls,  and  of  religious  houses  extinguished 
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because  the  monks  and  nuns  Imd  dicil.  and  none 
had  been  found  to  supply  their  places.  ...  To 
the  poverty  of  the  country  and  the  consequent 
inability  of  the  nation  to  maintain  the  costly 
wars  of  Edward  IIL.  are  attributed  the  enact- 
ments of  sumptuary  laws,  which  were  passed 
because  men  who  spent  much  on  their  table  and 
dress  were  unable  '  to  help  their  liege  lord '  in 
the  battle  field."— W.  Denton,  Eng.  in  the  loth 
Centiir;/,  int..  pt.  2. 

A.  D.  1348-1349. — The  Black  Death  and  its 
effects. — "The  plague  of  iy4',l  .  .  .  produced 
in  every  country  some  marked  social  changes. 
...  In  England  the  effects  of  the  plague  are 
historically  prominent  chiefly  among  the  lower 
classes  of  society.  The  population  was  dimin- 
ished to  an  extent  to  which  it  is  impossible  now 
even  to  appro.ximate,  but  which  bewildered  and 
appalled  the  writers  of  the  time:  whole  districts 
were  thrown  out  of  cultivation,  whole  parishes 
depopulated,  the  number  of  labourers  was  so 
much  diminished  that  on  the  one  hand  the  surviv- 
ors demanded  an  extravagant  rate  of  wages,  and 
even  combined  to  enforce  it,  whilst  on  the  other 
hand  the  landowners  had  to  resort  to  every  anti- 
quated claim  of  service  to  get  their  estates  culti- 
vated at  all;  the  whole  S3'stem  of  farming  was 
changed  in  consequence,  the  great  landlords  and 
the  monastic  corporations  ceased  to  manage  their 
estates  by  farming  stewards,  and  after  a  short 
interval,  during  which  the  lands  with  the  stock 
on  them  were  let  to  the  cultivator  on  short  leases, 
the  modern  system  of  letting  was  introduced, 
and  the  permanent  distinction  between  the  farmer 
and  the  labourer  established." — W.  Stubbs,  Const. 
Hist,  of  Eng.,  c/i.  16,  sect.  259.—"  On  the  first  of 
August  1348  the  disease  appeared  in  the  seaport 
towns  of  Dorsetshire,  and  travelled  slowly  west- 
wards and  northwards,  through  Devonshire  and 
Somersetshire  to  Bristol.  In  order,  if  possible, 
to  arrest  its  progress,  all  intercourse  witli  the 
citizens  of  Bristol  was  jirohibited  by  the  authori- 
ties of  the  county  of  Gloucester.  These  pre- 
cautions were  however  taken  in  vain ;  the  Plague 
continued  to  Oxford,  and,  travelling  slowly  in 
the  same  measured  way,  reached  London  by  the 
first  of  November.  It  appeared  in  Norwich  on 
the  first  of  January,  and  thence  spread  north- 
wards. .  .  .  The  mortality  was  enormous.  Per- 
hai)S  from  one-third  to  one-half  the  population 
fell  victims  to  the  disease.  Adam  of  ^Ionmouth 
says  that  only  a  tenth  of  the  population  survived. 
Similar  amplifications  are  found  in  all  the  chroni- 
clers. We  are  told  that  60,000  persons  perished 
in  Norwich  between  January  and  Jidy  1349.  No 
doubt  Norwich  was  at  that  time  the  second  city 
in  the  kingdom,  but  the  number  is  impossible. 
...  It  is  stated  that  in  England  the  weight  of 
the  calamity  fell  on  the  poor,  and  that  the  liigher 
classes  were  less  severely  affected.  But  Edward's 
daughter  Joan  fell  a  victim  to  it  and  three  arch- 
bishops of  Canterbury  perished  in  the  same  year. 
.  .  .  All  contemporary  writers  inform  us  that  the 
Immediate  consequence  of  the  Plague  was  a 
dearth  of  labour,  and  excessive  enhancement  of 
wages,  and  thereupon  a  serious  loss  to  the  land- 
owners. To  meet  this  scarcity  the  king  issued  a 
proclamation  directed  to  the  sheriffs  of  the  several 
counties,  which  forbad  the  payment  of  higher 
than  the  customary  wages,  under  the  penalties  of 
amercement.  But  the  king's  mandate  was  every 
where  disobeyed.  .  .  .  Many  of  the  labourers 
were  thrown  into  prison ;  many  to  avoid  punish- 
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ment  fled  to  the  forests,  but  were  occasionally 
captured  and  fined;  and  all  were  constrained  to 
disavow  under  oath  that  they  woidd  take  higher 
than  customary  wages  for  the  future." — I.  E.  T. 
Rogers,  Hist,  of  Agriculture  and  Prices  in  Eng., 
V.  1,  eh.  15. 

Also  ix:  I".  A.  Gasquet,  The  Great  Pestilence. 
— W.  Longman.  Ediritrd  III.,  v.  1,  ch.  10. — A. 
Jessop,  The  Coming  of  t/ie  Friars,  dx.,  ch.  4-5. 

A.  D.  1350-1400. — Chaucer  and  his  relations 
to  English  language  and  literature. — "At  the 
time  when  the  conflict  between  church  and  state 
was  most  violent,  and  when  Wyclif  was  begin- 
ning to  draw  upon  him.self  the  eyes  of  patriots, 
there  was  considerable  talk  at  the  English  court 
about  a  j'oung  man  named  Geoffrey  Chaucer, 
who  belonged  to  the  king's  household,  and  who 
both  by  his  personality  and  his  connections  en- 
joyed the  favor  of  the  royal  family.  .  .  .  On 
many  occasions,  even  thus  early,  he  had  ap- 
peared as  a  miracle  of  learning  to  those  about 
him  —  he  read  Latin  as  easily  as  French;  he 
spoke  a  more  select  English  than  others;  and 
it  was  known  that  he  had  composed,  or,  as  the 
expression  then  was,  'made,'  many  beautiful  Eng- 
lish verses.  The  young  poet  belonged  to  a  well- 
to-do  middle-class  family  who  had  many  far- 
reaching  connections,  and  even  some  influence 
with  the  court.  .  .  .  Even  as  a  boy  he  may  have 
heard  his  father,  John  Chaucer,  the  vintner  of 
Thames  Street,  London,  telling  of  the  marvelous 
voyage  he  had  made  to  Antwerp  and  Cologne  in 
the  brilliant  suite  of  Edward  III.  in  1338.  When 
a  youth  of  sixteen  or  seventeen,  Geoffrey  served 
as  a  page  or  squire  to  Elizabeth,  duchess  of 
Ulster,  first  wife  of  Lionel,  duke  of  Clarence,  and 
daughter-in-law  of  the  king.  He  bore  arms 
when  about  nineteen  years  of  age,  and  went  to 
France  in  1359,  in  the  army  commanded  by 
Edward  III.  .  .  .  This  epoch  formed  a  sort  of 
'Indian  summer'  to  the  age  of  chivalry,  and  its 
spirit  found  expression  in  great  deeds  of  war  as 
well  as  in  the  festivals  and  manners  of  the  court. 
The  ideal  which  men  strove  to  realize  did  not 
quite  correspond  to  the  spirit  of  the  former  age. 
On  the  whole,  people  had  become  more  worldly 
and  practical,  and  were  generally  anxious  to 
protect  the  real  interests  of  life  from  the  un- 
warranted intei'ference  of  romantic  aspirations. 
The  spirit  of  chivalry  no  longer  formed  a  funda- 
mental element,  but  only  an  ornament  of  life  — 
an  ornament,  indeed,  which  was  made  much  of, 
and  which  was  looked  upon  with  a  sentiment 
jiartaking  of  enthusiasm.  ...  In  the  mitlst  of 
this  outside  world  of  motley  pomp  and  throbbing 
life  Geoffrey  could  observe  the  doings  of  high 
and  low  in  various  situations.  He  was  early 
initiated  into  court  intrigues,  and  even  into  many 
political  secrets,  and  found  opportunities  of 
studying  the  human  type  in  numerous  indi- 
viduals and  according  to  the  varieties  developed 
by  rank  in  life,  education,  age.  and  sex.  .  .  . 
Nothing  has  been  preserved  from  his  early  writ- 
ings. .  .  .  The  fact  is  very  remarkable  that  from 
the  first,  or  at  least  from  a  very  earlv  period, 
Chaucer  wrote  in  the  English  language  —  how- 
ever natural  this  may  seem  to  succeeding  ages 
in  'The  Father  of  English  Poetry.'  The  court 
of  Edward  III.  favored  the  language  as  well  as 
the  literature  of  Prance;  a  considerable  number 
of  French  poets  and  '  meuestrels '  were  in  the 
service  and  pay  of  the  English  king.  Queen 
Philippa,  in  particular,  showing  herself  in  this  a 
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true  ilauirhtcr  ef  liur  uativc  Ihiiiuiull,  lormcil 
the  cciitR'  of  a  society  culUvatiiii;  the  f^viicli 
lanjruajje  ami  poetry.  She  had  in  lier  jicrsoual 
service  .lean  Froissnrt.  one  of  tlie  most  eiiiineiit 
represeiitalives  of  that  language  and  ])oetry  ;  like 
lierself  he  belonged  to  one  of  tlie  most  northern 
districts  of  the  Freuch-speaking  territor_v ;  he 
had  made  himself  a  great  name,  as  a  jirolitic  and 
clever  writer  of  erotic  and  allegoric  trilles,  be- 
fore he  sketched  out  in  his  famous  chronicle  the 
motley -colored,  vivid  picture  of  that  eventfid 
age.  We  also  sec  in  this  ]ieriod  young  English- 
nien  of  rank  and  education  trying  their  Higlit  on 
the  Frencli  Parnassus.  ...  To  these  Anglo- 
Frencli  poets  tliere  belonged  also  a  Kentishman  of 
iiol)le  family,  named  John  Gower.  Though  some 
ten  years  the  senior  of  Chaucer,  he  had  jirobably 
met  him  about  this  lime.  They  were  certainly 
afterwards  very  intiiuately  acciuainted.  Gower 
.  .  .  had  received  a  very  careful  education,  and 
loved  to  devote  the  time  ho  could  spare  from  the 
management  of  his  estates  to  study  and  ])Octry. 
His  learning  was  in  many  resjjeets  greater  than 
Chaucer's.  He  had  studieil  the  Latin  poets  so 
diligently  that  he  could  easily  cxjircss  himself  iu 
their  language,  and  he  was  eipuilly  good  at 
writing  French  verses,  which  were  able  to  jiass 
muster,  at  least  iu  England.  .  .  .  But  Chaucer 
did  not  let  himself  be  led  astray  by  examples 
such  as  these.  It  is  possible  that  he  woidd  have 
fotmil  writing  in  French  no  easy  task,  even  if  he 
had  attempted  it.  At  any  rate  his  bourgeois 
origin,  and  the  seriousness  of  his  vocation  as 
poet,  threw  a  determining  weight  into  the  scale 
and  secured  his  tidelity  to  the  English  language 
with  a  commendable  consistency." — B.  Ten 
Brink,  Hist,  of  Enrjlisih  Litenitiire,  bk.  4,  c/i.  4 
{v.  2,  pt.  1). — "English  was  not  taught  in  the 
schools,  but  French  only,  until  after  the  acces- 
sion of  Richard  IL,  or  possibly  the  latter  years 
of  Edward  III.,  and  Latin  was  always  studied 
through  the  French.  Up  to  this  period,  then,  as 
tliere  were  no  standards  of  literary  authority, 
and  jirobably  no  written  collections  of  estab- 
lished forms,  or  other  grammatical  essays,  the 
language  had  no  fixedness  or  uniformity,  and 
hardly  deserved  to  be  called  a  written  speech. 
.  .  .  From  this  Babylonish  confusion  of  speech, 
the  infiuence  and  example  of  Chaucer  did  more 
to  rescue  his  native  tongue  than  any  other  single 
cause;  and  if  we  compare  his  dialect  with  that 
of  any  writer  of  an  earlier  date,  we  shall  find 
that  in  compass,  flexibility,  expres.siveness,  grace, 
and  all  the  higher  qualities  of  poetical  diction, 
he  gave  it  at  once  the  utmost  perfection  which 
the  materials  at  his  hand  would  permit  of.  The 
English  writers  of  the  fourteenth  century  had  an 
advantage  which  was  altogether  peculiar  to  their 
age  and  country.  At  all  previous  periods,  the 
two  languages  had  co-e.xisted.  in  a  great  degree 
independently  of  each  other,  with  little  tendency 
to  intermix;  but  in  the  earlier  part  of  that  cen- 
tury, they  began  to  coalesce,  and  this  process 
was  going  on  witli  a  rapidity  that  threatened  a 
predominance  of  tlie  French,  if  not  a  total  ex- 
tinction of  the  Saxon  element.  .  .  .  When  the 
national  spirit  was  aroused,  and  impelled  to  the 
creation  of  a  national  literature,  the  poet  or  prose 
writer,  in  selecting  his  diction,  had  almost  two 
whole  vocabularies  before  him.  That  the  syntax 
should  be  English,  national  feeling  demanded ; 
but  French  was  so  familiar  and  habitual  to  all 
who  were  able  to  read,  that  probably  the  scholar- 


ship of  the  tlay  would  .scarcely  have  been  able  to 
determine,  with  respect  to  a  large  jiroiiortion  of 
the  words  in  common  use,  from  which  of  the 
two  great  wells  of  speech  tliey  had  iiroceeded. 
llapiiily,  !i  great  arbiter  arose  at  the  critical  mo- 
ment of  severance  of. the  two  peoples  and  dia- 
lects, to  ju'eside  over  the  division  of  the  common 
projierty,  and  to  determine  what  share  of  the 
contributions  of  France  should  be  permanently 
annexed  to  the  linguistic  inheritance  of  English- 
men. Chaucer  did  not  introduce  into  the  Eng- 
lisli  language  words  whicii  it  had  rejected  as  aliens 
before,  but  out  of  those  whicli  had  been  already 
received,  he  invested  the  better  porticju  with  the 
rights  of  citizensliip,  and  stamped  them  with 
the  mint-inark  of  English  coinage.  In  this  way, 
he  formed  a  vocabulary,  which,  with  few  ex- 
ci'ptions,  the  taste  and  opinion  of  succeeding 
generations  has  ajiproved;  and  a  literary  diction 
was  thus  estaljlislied,  which,  in  all  the  qualities 
required  for  the  jioetic  art,  had  at  that  time  no 
suiH'rior  in  the  languages  of  modern  Europe, 
Tlie  soundne.ssof  Chaucer's  iudgment,  the  nicety 
of  his  philological  appreciation,  and  the  delicacy 
of  his  .sense  of  adaiitation  to  the  actual  wants  of 
the  English  people,  are  suHiciently  proved  by 
the  fact  that,  of  the  Romance  words  found  in  his 
writings,  not  much  above  one  hundred  have  been 
suffered  to  become  obsolete,  while  a  much  larger 
number  of  Anglo-iSa.xon  words  employed  by 
liim  have  pa.ssed  altogether  out  of  use.  ...  In 
the  tliree  centuries  which  elapsed  between  the 
Conquest  and  the  noon-tide  of  Chaucer's  life,  a 
large  proportion  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  dialect  of  re- 
ligion, of  moral  and  intellectual  discourse,  and  of 
taste,  had  become  utterly  obsolete,  and  unknown. 
The  place  of  the  lost  words  had  been  partly  sup- 
plied by  the  importation  of  Continental  terms; 
but  the  new  words  came  without  the  organic 
power  of  composition  and  derivation  which  be- 
longed to  those  they  had  supplanted.  Conse- 
quently, they  were  incapable  of  tliose  modifica- 
tions of  form  and  extensions  of  meaning  which 
the  Anglo-Saxon  roots  could  so  easil}'  assume, 
and  which  fitted  them  for  the  expression  of  the 
new  shades  of  thought  and  of  sentiment  born  of 
every  hour  in  a  mind  and  an  age  like  those  of 
Chaucer." — G.  P.  Marsh,  Orirjin  and  Hist,  of  the 
Eiiy.  LiiKi/.,  lect.  9. 

Also  in:  T.  K.  Lounsbury,  Studies  in  Chaucer. 
— A.  W.  Ward,  Ch<tucer. — W.  Godwin,  Life  of 
Gfoffni/  Chiinrer, 

A.  D.  1360-1414. — The  Lollards. — "  The  Lol- 
lards were  the  earliest  '  Protestants  '  of  England. 
They  were- the  followers  of  John  Wyclif,  but  be- 
fore his  time  the  nickname  of  Lollard  had  been 
known  on  tlie  continent.  A  little  linitlierhood  of 
pious  peo]de  had  sprung  up  in  Holland,  about 
the  year  180O,  who  lived  in  a  half-monastic  fashion 
and  devoted  themselves  to  helping  the  poor  in  the 
burial  of  their  dead;  and,  from  the  low  chants 
they  sang  at  the  funerals  —  lolleu  being  the  old 
word  for  such  singing  —  they  were  called  Lol- 
lards. The  priests  and  friars  hated  them  and 
accused  them  of  heresy,  and  a  Walter  Lollard, 
probably  one  of  them,  was  burnt  in  13'2'3  at  Co- 
logne as  a  heretic,  and  gradually  the  name  became 
a  nickname  for  such  people.  So  when  Wyclit's 
'  simple  priests '  were  jjreaching  the  new  doctrines, 
the  name  already  familiar  in  Holland  and  Ger- 
man}', was  given  to  them,  and  gradually  became 
the  name  for  that  whole  movement  of  religious 
reformation  which  grew  up  from  the  seed  Wyclif 
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sowed." — B.  Herford,  Story  of  Religion  inEng.,cJi. 
16. — "A  turning  point  arrived  in  tlie  history  of 
tlie  reforming  party  at  tlie  accession  of  tlie  house 
of  Lancaster^  King  Henry  the  Fourtli  was  not 
only  a  devoted  son  of  the  Churcli,  but  he  owed 
his  success  in  no  sliglit  measure  to  the  assistance 
(if  tlie  Cliurclimen,  and  above  all  to  that  of  Arch- 
bishop Arundel.  It  was  felt  that  the  new  dy- 
nast v  and  the  hierarchy  stood  or  fell  together. 
A  n'ii.\ture  of  religious  and  political  motives 
led  to  the  passing  of  the  well-known  statute 
'  De  h»retico  comburendo'  in  1401  and  thencefor- 
ward Lollardy  was  a  capital  offence." — R.  L. 
Pdole.  W'l/diffeiOid  Movements  for  Reform,  ch.  8. — 
"Tlie  abortive  insurrection  of  the  Lollards  at  the 
commencement  of  Henry  V.'s  reign,  under  the 
leadership  of  Sir  John  Oldcastle,  had  the  effect 
of  atldiug  to  the  penal  laws  already  in  existence 
against  the  sect. "  This  gave  to  Lollardy  a  political 
cliaracter  and  made  the^  Lollards  enemies  against 
tiie  State,  as  is  evident  from  the  king's  proclama- 
tion in  which  it  was  asserted  ' '  that  the  insurgents 
intended  to  '  destroy  him.  his  brothers  anil  several 
of  the  spiritual  and  temporal  lords,  to  confiscate 
the  possessions  of  tlie  Church,  to  secularize  the 
religious  orders,  to  divide  the  realm  into  confed- 
erate districts,  and  to  appoint  Sir  John  (Jld- 
castle  president  of  the  commonwealth.'" — T.  P. 
Taswell-Langmead,  En/j.  Count.  Hist,  (ith  ed.), 
ch.  U. — "The  early  life  of  Wycliffe  is  obscure. 
...  He  emerges  into  distinct  notice  in  1360, 
ten  years  subsequent  to  the  passing  of  the  tirst 
Statute  of  Provisors.  having  then  acquired  a 
great  0.xford  reputation  as  a  lecturer  in  divinity. 
.  .  He  was  a  man  of  most  simple  life;  aus- 
tere in  appearance,  with  bare  feet  and  russet 
mantle.  As  a  soldier  of  Christ,  he  saw  in  his 
Great  JIaster  and  his  Apostles  the  patterns  whom 
he  was  bound  to  imitate.  By  the  contagion  of 
example  he  gathered  about  him  other  men  who 
thouglit  as  he  did;  and  gradually,  under  hiscap- 
tainc}',  these  '  poor  priests  '  as  they  were  called 
—  vowed  to  poverty  because  Christ  was  poor  — 
vowed  to  accept  no  benefice  .  .  .  spread  out  over 
the  country  as  an  army  of  missionaries,  to  preach 
the  faith  which  they  found  in  the  Bible  —  to 
preach,  not  of  relics  and  of  indulgences,  but  of 
repentance  and  of  the  grace  of  God.  They  car- 
ried with  them  copies  of  the  Bible  which  Wycliffe 
had  translated,  .  .  .  and  they  refused  to  recognize 
the  authority  of  the  bishops,  or  their  right  to 
silence  them.  If  this  had  been  all,  and  perhaps 
if  Edward  III.  had  been  succeeded  by  a  prince 
less  niiserabh-  incapable  than  his  grandson  Rich- 
ard, Wycliffe  might  have  made  good  hisgrouuil; 
tlie  movement  of  the  iiarliament  against  the  popi^ 
might  liavc  united  in  a  common  stream  with  tlie 
spiritual  move  against  the  church  at  home,  and 
the  Reformation  have  been  antedated  by  a  cen- 
tury. He  was  summoned  to  answer  for  himself 
liefore  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  in  loTT. 
lie  appeared  in  court  supported  by  the  presence 
of  John  of  Gaunt,  Duke  of  Lancaster,  the  eldest 
of  Eilward's  surviving  sons,  and  the  authorities 
were  unable  to  strike  him  behind  so  powerful  a 
shield.  But  the  'poor  priests'  had  other  doc- 
trines. .  .  .  His  [Wycliffe's]  theory  of  property, 
and  his  study  of  the  character  of  Christ,  had  led 
him  to  the  near  confines  of  Anabaptism."  The 
rebellion  of  Wat  Tyler,  which  occurred  in  ISfSl, 
cast  odium  upon  all  such  opinions.  "  So  long  as 
Wycliffe  lived,  his  own  lofty  character  was  a 
guarantee  for  the  conduct  of  his  immediate  dis- 


ciples ;  and  although  his  favour  had  far  declined, 
a  party  in  the  state  remained  attached  to  him, 
with  sufficient  influence  to  prevent  the  adoption 
of  extreme  measures  against  the  '  poor  priests. ' 
.  .  .  They  were  left  unmolested  for  the  next 
twenty  years.  .  .  .  On  the  settlement  of  the  coun- 
try under  Henry  IV.  they  fell  under  the  general 
ban  which  struck  down  all  parties  who  had  shared 
in  the  late  disturbances." — J.  A.  Froude,  Hist. 
of  Erif/.,  ch.  6, — "  Wycliffe's  translation  of  the 
Bible  itself  created  a  new  era,  and  gave  birth  to 
what  may  be  said  never  to  have  existed  till  then 
—  a  popular  theology.  ...  It  is  difficult  in  our 
day  to  imagine  the  impression  such  a  book  must 
have  produced  in  an  age  which  had  scarcely  any- 
thing in  the  way  of  popular  literature,  and  which 
had  been  accustomed  to  regard  tlie  Scriptures  as 
the  special  property  of  the  learned.  It  was  wel- 
comed with  an  enthusiasm  which  could  not  be 
restrained,  and  read  with  avidity  both  by  (jriests 
and  laymen.  .  .  .  The  homely  wisdom,  blended 
with  eternal  truth,  which  has  long  since  enriched 
our  vernacular  speech  with  a  multitude  of  prov- 
erbs, could  not  thenceforth  be  restrained  in  its 
circulation  by  mere  pious  awe  or  time-honoured 
prejudice.  Divinity  was  discussed  in  ale-houses. 
Popular  preachers  made  war  upon  old  prejudices, 
and  did  much  to  shock  that  sense  of  reverence 
which  belonged  to  an  earlier  generation.  A  new 
school  had  arisen  with  a  theology  of  its  own,  warn- 
ing the  i^eople  against  the  delusive  preaching  of 
the  friars,  and  asserting  loudly  its  own  claims  to 
be  true  and  evangelical,  on  the  ground  that  it 
possessed  the  gospel  in  the  English  tongue.  Ap- 
pealing to  such  an  authority  in  their  favour,  the 
eloquence  of  the  new  teachers  made  a  marvellous 
impression.  Their  follow-ers  increased  with  ex- 
traordinary rapidity.  By  the  estimate  of  an  op- 
ponent they  soon  numbered  half  the  population, 
and  you  could  hardl_v  see  two  persons  in  the  street 
but  one  of  them  was  a  AVycliffite.  .  .  .  Tliey 
were  supported  by  the  powerful  influence  of  John 
of  Gaunt,  who  shielded  not  only  Wycliffe  him- 
self, but  even  the  most  violent  of  the  fanatics. 
And,  certainly,  whatever  might  have  been  Wy- 
cliffe's own  view,  doctrines  were  promulgated  by 
his  reputed  followers  that  were  distinctly  sub- 
versive of  authority.  John  Ball  fomented  the  in- 
surrection of  Wat  Tyler,  by  preaching  the  natural 
equality  of  men.  .  .  .  But  the  popularity  of  Lol- 
lardy was  short-lived.  The  extravagance  to 
which  it  led  soon  alienated  the  sympathies  of  the 
people,  and  the  sect  fell  off  in  numbers  almost  as 
rapidly  as  it  had  risen." — J.  Gairduer,  Studies  in 
Eiirj.  //j's/.,  1-2.— "  Wyclif  .  .  .  wasnot  without 
numerous  followers,  and  the  Lollardism  which 
sprang  out  of  his  teaching  was  a  living  force  in 
England  for  some  time  to  come.  But  it  was  weak 
through  its  connection  with  subversive  social  doc- 
trines. He  himself  stood  aloof  from  such  doc- 
trines, but  he  could  not  prevent  his  followers 
from  mingling  in  the  social  fray.  It  was  perhaps 
their  merit  that  they  did  so.  The  established  con- 
stitutional order  was  but  another  name  for  op- 
pression and  wrong  to  the  lower  classes.  But  as 
yet  the  lower  classes  were  not  sufficiently  ad- 
vanced in  moral  and  political  training  to  make  it 
safe  to  entrust  them  with  the  task  of  righting 
their  own  wrongs  as  they  would  have  attempted 
to  right  them  it'^they  had  gained  the  mastery.  It 
had  nevertheless  become  impossible  to  leave  the 
peasants  to  be  once  more  goaded  by  suffering  into 
rebellion.     The  attempt,  if  it  had  "been  made,  to 
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enforce  absolute  liibour-rcnts  was  tacitly  aban- 
doned, an<l  ifradually  durini;  tlie  next  century  the 
mass  of  the  villoius  passed  into  the  ])ositi()n  of 
freemen.  For  the  moment,  nobles  and  prelates, 
landowners  and  clergy,  banded  themselves  to- 
gether to  form  one  great  party  of  resistance.  Tlie 
church  came  to  be  but  an  outwork  of  the  baron- 
aire." — S.  K.  Gardiner  and  .J.  B.  Jlullinger,  Inti-otl. 
to  the  Ktiidyof  Eii;i.  Hist.,  pt.  1,  c/i.  r,,']nrt.  14-lo. 

Also  in:  L.  Sergeant.  Jn/m  Wi/c/(f. — G.  Lecli- 
ler.  Joliii  Widif  iind  /lis  Eiif/liti/i  Pncurniiris. — See, 
also,  BoiiKMi.v:  A.  D.  140.)-14ir).  and  BEOfiXES. 

A.  D.  1377. — Accession  of  King  Richard  II. 

A.  D.  1377-1399. — The  character  and  reign 
of  Richard  II. — "  Richard  II.  was  a  far  superior 
man  to  many  of  the  weaker  kings  of  England; 
but  being  self-willed  and  unwarlike,  lie  was  lui- 
fitted  for  the  work  which  the  times  required. 
Yet,  on  a  closer  inspection  than  the  traditional 
view  of  the  reign  has  generally  encoiiraged,  we 
cannot  but  ob.serve  that  the  finer  qualities  which 
came  out  in  certain  crises  of  liis  reign  appear 
to  have  frequently  inliuenced  liis  conduct:  we 
know  that  he  was  not  an  immoral  man,  that  he 
was  an  excellent  husband  to  an  excellent  wife, 
and  that  he  had  devoted  friends,  willing  to  lay 
down  their  lives  for  him  when  there  was  nothing 
whatever  left  for  them  to  gain.  .  .  .  Richard, 
who  had  been  lirought  up  in  the  purple  (piite  as 
much  as  Edward  II. ,  was  kejit  uniler  restraint 
by  his  uncles,  and  not  being  judiciously  guided 
in  the  arts  of  government,  fell,  like  his  proto- 
tyi)e,  into  the  hands  of  favourites.  His  brilliant 
behaviour  in  the  insurrection  of  1381  indicateil 
much  more  than  mere  possession  of  the  Plautage- 
uet  counige  and  jiresence  of  mind.  He  showed 
a  real  .sympathy  with  the  villeins  who  had  im- 
deniable  grievances.  .  .  .  His  instincts  were  un- 
doubtedly for  freedom  and  forgiveness,  and  there 
is  no  proof,  nor  even  probaliility,  that  he  in- 
tendeil  to  use  the  villeins  against  his  enemies. 
His  early  and  happy  marriage  with  Anne  of 
Bohemia  ought,  one  might  think,  to  have  saved 
him  from  the  vice  of  favourilism;  but  he  was  at 
least  more  fortunate  tliau  p^dward  II.  in  not  being 
cast  under  the  spell  of  a  Gaveston.  \VlieM  we  con- 
sider the  effect  of  such  a  galling  government  as 
that  of  his  uncle  Gloucester,  and  liis  cousin  Derby, 
afterwartls  Henry  IV.,  who  seems  to  have  been 
pushing  Gloucester  on  from  the  fir.st,  we  can 
hardly  be  surprised  that  he  should  require  some 
friend  to  lean  upon.  The  reign  is,  in  short,  from 
one,  and  perhaps  the  truest,  jioiiit  of  view,  a  long 
duel  between  the  son  of  the  Black  Prince  and  the 
son  of  .Jdlin  of  Gaunt.  Oneor  other  of  them  must 
inevitably  jierisli.  A  hand.some  and  cultivated 
youth,  who  showed  himself  at  tifteen  every  inch 
a  king,  who  Wiis  married  at  .sixteen,  and  led  his 
own  army  to  Scotland  at  eighteen,  required  a 
different  treatment  from  th:il  which  he  received. 
He  was  a  man,  and  should  have  been  dealt  with 
as  such.  His  lavish  and  rei)relieusible  grants  to 
his  favourites  were  made  the  excuse  for  Glou- 
cester's violent  interference  in  1386,  but  there  is 
good  ground  for  believing  that  the  movement 
was  encouraged  by  the  anti-Wicliffite  party, 
which  had  taken  alarm  at  the  .sympathy  with  the 
Reformers  shown  at  this  time  by  Richard  and 
Anne." — JI.  Burrows,  Cuinmcntiirien  vn  tlie  Jlix- 
'<"','/  <if  Eiiijhind,  hk.  2,  cli.  5. 

Also  in:  J.  R.  Green,  Hint,  of  the  Enylinh 
People,  Ilk.  4,  ch.  4  (r.  1). — C.  II.  Pearson,  English 
Hist,  ill  the  lAth  Ceiit'y,  ch.  10-13. 


A.  D.   1381.— Wat  Tyler's  Rebellion.—  '  In 

.Tune  13S1  there  broke  out  in  Eiiglanil  the  for- 
midalile  insurrection  known  as  Wat  Tyler's  Re- 
bellion. The  movement  seems  to  have  begun 
among  the  bondmen  of  Essex  and  of  Kent;  but 
it  sjiread  at  once  to  the  counties  of  Sussex, 
Herlford,  Cambridge,  Suffolk  and  Norfolk 
The  jieasantry,  armed  with  bludgeons  and  rusty 
swords,  first  occupied  the  roads  by  which  pil- 
grims went  to  Canterbury,  and  made  every  one 
swear  that  he  would  be  true  to  king  Richard 
and  not  accept  a  king  named  John.  This,  of 
course,  was  aimed  at  the  government  of  .loliii  of 
Gaunt  [Duke  of  Lancaster],  ...  to  whom  the 
people  attributed  every  grievance  they  had  to 
complain  of.  The  iiriiicipal,  or  at  least  the  im- 
mediate cause  of  ottence  arose  out  of  a  jiolltax 
which  had  been  voted  in  the  ]irecediiig  year." — 
.J.  G-MvdiwY.  Ilunaes  of  J.itneiisti  r  (iiid  York.  rh.  3. 
— The  leaders  of  the  insurgents  were  \\'at  the 
Tyler,  who  had  been  a  soldier,  ,Iohu  Ball,  a  (iriest 
and  preacher  of  democratic  and  socialistic  doc- 
trines, and  one  known  as.Jaek  Straw.  They  made 
their  way  to  London.  "  It  ought  to  have  been 
easy  to  keep  them  out  of  the  city,  as  the  (mly 
approach  to  it  was  liy  L<nidon  Bridge,  and  the 
mayor  and  chief  citizens  jiroposed  to  defend  it. 
But  the  Londoners  generally,  and  even  three  of 
the  aldermen,  were  well  inclined  to  the  rebels, 
and  declared  that  they  would  not  let  the  gates  be 
shut  against  their  friends  and  neighbours,  and 
would  kill  the  mayor  himself  if  he  attempted  to 
do  it.  So  on  the  evening  of  Wednesday,  June 
13,  the  insurgents  began  to  stream  in  across  the 
bridge,  and  next  morning  marclieil  their  whole 
body  across  the  river,  and  jiroceeded  at  once  to 
the  Savoy,  the  splendid  [lalace  of  the  Duke  of 
Lancaster.  Proclamation  was  made  that  any 
one  found  stealing  the  smallest  article  would  be 
beheaded ;  and  the  place  was  then  wrecked  and 
burned  with  all  the  formalities  of  a  solemn  act 
of  justice.  Gold  and  silver  plate  was  shattered 
with  battle-axes  and  thrown  into  the  Thames; 
rings  and  smaller  jewels  were  brayed  in  mortars; 
silk  and  embroidered  dresses  were  trampled  un- 
der feet  and  torn  up.  Then  the  Temple  was 
burned  with  all  its  muniments.  The  poet  Gower 
was  among  the  lawyers  who  had  to  save  their 
lives  by  flight,  and  lie  passed  several  nights  in 
the  woods  of  Essex,  covered  with  grass  and 
leaves  and  living  on  acorns.  Then  the  great 
house  of  the  Hospitallers  at  Clerkenwell  was  de- 
stroyed, taking  seven  days  to  burn. "  The  young 
king  (Riehard  II.)  and  his  court  and  council  had 
taken  refuge  in  the  Tower.  The  insurgents  now 
threatened  to  storm  their  stronghold  if  the  king 
did  not  come  out  and  speak  to  them.  The  king 
consented  and  appointed  a  rendezvous  at  Mile 
End.  He  kept  the  appointment  and  met  his 
turbulent  subjects  with  so  much  courage  and 
tact  and  so  many  promises,  that  he  persuaded  a 
great  number  to  disperse  to  their  homes.  But 
while  this  pacific  interview  took  place,  Wat 
Tyler,  John  Ball,  and  some  400  of  their  followers 
burst  into  the  Tower,  determined  to  find  tlie 
archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  the  Lord  Treas- 
urer, Sir  Robert  de  Hales,  who  were  the  most 
obnoxious  ministers.  "So  great  was  the  general 
consternation  that  the  soldiers  dared  not  raise  a 
hand  while  these  rulfians  .searched  the  dilferent 
rooms,  not  sparing  even  the  king's  bech'oom, 
running  spears  into  the  beds,  asked  the  king's 
mother  to  kiss  them,  and  played  insolent  jokes 
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on  the  chief  officers.  Unhappily  they  were  not 
lone  in  tinfling  the  archbishop,  who  had  said 
mass  in  the  chapel,  and  was  kneeling  at  the  altar 
In  expectation  of  their  approach."  The  Lord 
Treasurer  was  also  found,  and  both  he  and  the 
archbishop  were  summarily  beheaded  by  the 
mob.  ••  Murder  now  became  the  order  of  the 
day,  and  foreigners  were  among  the  chief  vic- 
tims; thirteen  Flemings  were  dragged  out  of 
one  church  and  beheaded,  seventeen  out  of 
another,  and  altogether  it  is  said  400  perished. 
Many  jn-ivate  enmities  were  revenged  by  the 
London  rabble  on  this  day."  On  the  ne.xt  day, 
June  l.j,  the  king,  with  an  armed  escort,  went  to 
the  camp  of  the  insurgents,  at  Smithtield,  and 
opened  negotiations  with  Tyler,  offering  suc- 
cessively tiiree  forms  of  a  new  charter  of  popu- 
lar rights  and  liberties,  all  of  which  were  re- 
jected. Finally,  Tyler  was  invited  to  a  personal 
conference,  and  there,  in  the  midst  of  the  king's 
party,  on  some  provocation  or  pretended  provo- 
cation in  his  words  or  bearing,  the  popvdar 
leader  was  struck  from  his  horse  and  killed. 
King  Richard  immediately  rode  out  before  the 
ranks  of  the  rebels,  while  they  were  still  dazed 
by  the  suddenness  and  audacity  of  the  treacher- 
ous blow,  crying  "  I  will  be  your  leader;  follow 
me."  The  thoughtless  mob  followed  and  soon 
found  itself  surrounded  by  bodies  of  troops 
whose  courage  had  revived.  The  king  now 
commanded  the  trembling  peasants  "to  fall  ou 
their  knees,  cut  the  strings  of  their  bows,  and 
leave  the  city  and  its  neighbourhood,  under  pain 
of  death,  before  nightfall.  This  command  was 
instantly  obeyed."  Meantime  and  afterwards 
there  were  many  lesser  risings  in  various  parts 
of  the  country,  all  of  which  were  suppressed, 
with  such  rigorous  prosecutions  in  the  courts 
that  1,.500  persons  are  said  to  have  suffered 
judicially. — C.  II.  Pearson,  Eng.  Hist,  in  the 
Foiirh'tNth  Century,  ck.  10.— The  AVat  Tyler  in- 
surrection proved  disastrous  in  its  effect  ou  the 
work  of  Church  reform  which  Wyclif  was  then 
pursuing.  "Not  only  was  the  power  of  the 
Lancastrian  party,  on  which  Wyclif  had  re- 
lied, for  the  moment  annihilated,  but  the  quarrel 
between  the  Baronage  and  Church,  on  which  his 
action  had  hitherto  been  grounded,  was  hushed 
in  the  presence  of  a  common  danger.  Much  of 
the  odium  of  the  outbreak,  too,  fell  ou  the  Re- 
former. .  .  .  John  Ball,  who  had  figured  in  the 
front  rank  of  the  revolt,  was  claimed  as  one  of 
his  adherents.  .  .  .  "Whateverbelief  such  charges 
might  gain,  it  is  certain  that  from  this  moment 
all  plans  for  the  reorganization  of  the  Church 
were  confoiuided  in  the  general  odium  which  at- 
tached to  the  projects  of  the  socialist  peasant 
leaders." — J.  R.  Green,  Short  Hist,  of  the  Eny. 
People,  ch.  .5,  sect.  3. — "When  Parliament  as- 
sembled it  proved  itself  as  hostile  as  the  crown 
to  the  conceding  any  of  the  demands  of  the 
people;  both  were  faithful  to  all  the  records  of 
history  in  similar  cases;  they  would  have  belied 
all  experience  if,  being  victorious,  they  had  con- 
sented to  the  least  concession  to  the  vanquished. 
The  upper  classes  repudiated  the  recognition  of 
the  rights  of  the  poor  to  a  degree,  which  in  our 
time  wcndd  be  considered  sheer  insanity.  The 
king  had  annulled,  by  proclamation  to  the  sher- 
ilfs,  the  charters  of  manumission  which  he  liad 
granted  to  the  insurgents,  and  this  revocation 
was  warmly  approved  by  both  Lords  and  Com- 
mons, who,  not  satistied  with  saj'ing  that  such 


enfranchisement  could  not  be  made  without  their 
consent,  added,  that  they  would  never  give  that 
consent,  even  to  save  themselves  from  perishing 
altogether  in  one  day.  There  was,  it  is  true,  a 
vague  rumour  about  the  propriety  and  wisdom 
of  abolishing  villanage ;  but  the  notion  was 
.scouted,  and  the  owners  of  serfs  showed  that 
they  neither  doubted  the  right  by  which  they 
held  their  fellow-creatures  in  a  .state  of  slavery, 
nor  would  hesitate  to  increase  the  severity  of  the 
laws  affecting  them.  Thej'  now  pa.ssed  a  law 
by  which  'all  riots  and  rumours,  and  other  such 
things  were  turned  into  high  treason  ' ;  this  law 
was  most  vaguely  expressed,  and  would  jiroba- 
bly  involve  those  who  made  it  in  inextricable 
ditflculties.  It  was  self-apparent,  that  this  Par- 
liament acted  under  the  impulses  of  panic,  and 
of  revenge  for  recent  injuries.  ...  It  might  be 
said  that  the  citizens  of  the  municipalities  wrote 
their  charters  of  enfranchisement  with  the  very 
blood  of  their  lords  and  bishops;  yet.  during 
the  worst  days  of  oppression,  the  serfs  of  the 
cities  had  never  suffered  the  cruel  excesses  of 
tyranny  endured  by  the  country  people  till  the 
middle" of  the  fifteenth  century.  And,  neverthe- 
less, the  long  struggles  of  the  townships,  despite 
the  bloodshed  and  cruelties  of  the  citizens,  are 
ever  considered  and  narrated  as  glorious  revolu- 
tions, whilst  the  brief  efforts  of  the  peasants  for 
vengeance,  which  were  drowned  in  their  own 
blood,  have  remained  as  a  stigma  flung  in  the 
face  of  the  country  populations  whenever  they 
utter  a  word  claiming  some  amelioration  in  their 
condition.  Whence  the  injustice"?  The  bour- 
geoisie was  victorious  and  successful.  The 
rural  populations  were  vanquished  and  trampled 
upon.  The  bourgeoisie,  therefore,  has  had  its 
poets,  historians,  and  flatterers,  whilst  the  poor 
peasant,  rude,  untutored,  and  ignorant,  never 
had  a  lyre  nor  a  voice  to  bewail  his  lamentable 
sorrows  and  sufferings." — Prof.  De  Vericour, 
Wat  Tyler  {Royal  Hist.  Soc,  Transactions,  n.  «., 
V.  2). 

Also  dj:  G.  Lechler,  John  Wiclif,  ch.  9,  sect. 
3.— C.  Knight,  Popular  Hist,  of  England,  v.  3, 
ch.  1. 

A.  D.  1383. — The  Bishop  of  Norwich's  Cru- 
sade in  Flanders.     See  FLANDEits:  A.  I).  iys3. 

A.  D.  1388.— The  Merciless  or  Wonderful 
Parliament.     Sec  Parliament.  The  Wondeu- 

FUL. 

A.  D.  1399. — Accession  of  King  Henry  IV. 
A.  D.    1399-1471. —  House    of  Lancaster. — 

This  name  is  given  in  English  history  to  the 
family  which  became  royal  in  the  person  of 
Henry  of  Bolingbroke.  Duke  of  Lancaster,  who 
deposed  his  cousin,  Richard  11. ,  or  forced  him  to 
abdicate  the  throne,  and  who  was  crowned  king 
(Henry  IV.),  Oct.  11,  1399,  with  what  seemed  to  be 
the  consent  of  the  nation.  He  not  only  claimed 
to  be  the  next  in  succession  to  Richard,  but  he  put 
forward  a  claim  of  descent  through  his  mother, 
more  direct  than  Richard's  had  been,  from  Henry 
III.  "In  point  of  fact  Henry  was  not  the  next 
in  succession.  His  father,  John  of  (Jaunt  [or 
John  of  Ghent,  in  which  city  he  was  born],  was 
the  fourth  son  of  Edward  III.,  and  there  were 
descendants  of  that  king's  third  son,  Lionel  Duke 
of  Clarence,  living.  .  "  .  At  one  time  Richard 
himself  had  designated  as  his  successor  the  noble- 
man who  really  stood  next  to  him  in  the  line  of 
descent.  This  was  Roger  Jlortimer.  Earl  of 
March,  the  same  who  was  killed  by  the  rebels  in 
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Ireliind.  Tliis  Roger  liad  loft  a  son  Edmund  to 
inlierit  lii:>  title,  but  Ednuuid  was  a  mc-rc  iliild. 
and  the  iuconvenienee  of  another  minority  could 
not  have  been  endured. " — J.  Gairdner,  Houses  uf 
Lancaster  and  York,  ch.  2. — As  for  Henry's  pre- 
tensions through  his  mother,  they  were  founded 
upon  what  j\Ir.  Gairdner  calls  an  "idle  story," 
that  "the  eldest  son  of  Henry  III.  was  not  king 
Edward,  but  his  brother  Edmund  Cnuuhback. 
Earl  of  Lancaster,  who  was  commonly  rejiuted 
the  second  son  ;  and  that  this  Edmund  had  been 
purposely  .set  aside  on  account  of  his  personal 
deformity.  The  plain  fact  of  the  matter  was 
that  Edmund  C'rouchback  was  six  years  younger 
than  his  brother  Edward  L  ;  and  that  his  sur- 
name C'rouchback  had  not  the  smallest  reference 
to  personal  deformity,  but  only  implied  that  he 
wore  the  cross  upon  his  back  as  a  crusader."  Mr. 
■\Vylie  (Ilift.  I'f  Kiiij.  iimhr  Ikiiry  lY.,  i:  1,  eli.  1) 
rejiresents  that  this  latter  claim  was  p\it  forward 
under  the  advice  of  the  leading  jurists  of  the 
time,  to  give  the  appearance  of  a  legitimate  suc- 
cession; whereas  Henry  took  his  real  title  from 
the  will  and  assent  of  the  nation.  Henry  IV.  was 
succeeded  by  his  vigorous  son,  Henry  V.  and  he 
in  turn  by  a  feeble  son.  Henry  VI..  during  who.se 
reign  England  was  torn  by  intrigues  and  fac- 
tions, ending  in  the  lamentable  civil  wars  known 
as  the  "Wars  of  the  Roses,"  the  deposition  of 
Henry  VI.  and  the  nctjuisition  of  the  throne  by 
the  "  House  of  York,"  in  the  persons  of  Edward 
IV.  and  Richard  III.  It  was  a  branch  of  the 
Hotise  of  Lancasti'r  that  reappeared,  after  the 
death  of  Ridiard  III.  in  the  royal  family  better 
known  as  the  Tudnrs. 

A.  D.  1400-1436. — Relations  with  Scotland. 
See  ScoTi.A.ND;   A.  I).  Un(l-14:!(i. 

A.  D.  1402-1413.— Owen  Glendower's  Rebel- 
lion in  Wales.     See  Walks:  A.  1".  14110-1413. 

A.  D.  1403. — Hotspur's  Rebellion. —  Tlie  earl 
of  Northumberland  and  his  sun.  Henry  Percv, 
calleil  "  Hotspur,"  had  jierformed  great  services 
for  Henry  IV.,  in  establishing  and  maintaining 
him  upon  the  throne.  "  Atthe  outset  of  his  reign 
their  oiijiosilion  would  have  been  fatal  to  him; 
tlieir  adhesion  ensured  his  victory.  He  had  re- 
warded them  with  territory  and  high  ofhees  of 
trust,  and  they  had  by  faithful  services  ever 
since  increased  their  claims  to  gratitude  and  con- 
sideration. .  .  .  Both  father  and  son  were  high- 
spirited,  passionate,  suspicious  men,  who  enter- 
tained an  exaltetl  sense  of  their  own  services  and 
couhl  not  endure  the  shadow  of  a  slight.  Up  to 
this  time  [early  in  1403]  not  a  doubt  had  been 
cast  on  their  fidelity.  Northumberland  was  still 
the  king's  chief  agent  in  Parliament,  his  most 
valued  commander  in  the  field,  his  ilattathias. 
Ithas  been  thought  that  Hotspur's  grudge  again.st 
the  king  began  with  the  notion  that  the  release 
of  his  brother-in-law.  Edmund  Jlortimer  [taken 
jirisoner,  the  year  before,  by  tlie  Welsh],  had 
l)eeu  neglected  bj'  the  king,  or  was  caused  by 
Henry's  claim  to  deal  with  the  prisoners  taken 
at  Iloraildon;  the  defenders  of  the  Percies  al- 
leged that  they  had  been  deceived  by  Henry  in 
the  lirst  instance,  and  only  needed  to  be  per- 
suaded that  Richard  lived  in  order  to  desert  the 
king.  It  is  more  probal)le  that  they  svispected 
Henry's  friendship,  and  were  exasperated  by  his 
compulsory  economies.  .  .  .  Yet  Henry  seems 
to  have  conceived  no  suspicion.  .  .  .  Northum- 
lierland  and  Hotspur  were  writing  for  increased 
forces  [for  the  war  with  Scotland].   .  .  .  On  the 


10th  of  .July  Henry  had  reached  Northampton- 
shire on  his  way  northwards;  on  the  ITth  he 
hearil  that  Hotspur  with  his  uncle  the  earl  of 
Worcester  were  in  arms  in  Shropshire.  They 
raised  no  cry  of  private  wrongs,  but  proclaimed 
themselves  the  vindicators  of  national  right :  their 
oljject  was  to  correct  the  evils  of  the  adminis- 
tration, to  enforce  the  employment  of  wise  coun- 
sellors, and  the  proper  expenditure  of  public 
money.  .  .  .  The  report  ran  like  wildfire  through 
the  west  that  Richard  was  alive,  and  at  Chester. 
Hotspur's  army  rose  to  14,000  men,  and  not  sus- 
pecting the  strength  and  promptness  of  the  king, 
he  sat  down  with  his  imcle  and  his  prisoner,  the 
earl  of  Douglas,  befoi'e  Shrewsbury.  Henry 
showed  himself  eqtial  to  the  need.  From  Burton- 
on-Trent,  where  on  .Inly  17  he  summoned  tlie 
ff)rees  of  the  shires  to  join  him,  he  marched  into 
Shropshire,  and  offered  to  i)arlcy  with  the  in- 
surgents. The  earl  of  Worcester  went  between 
the  camps,  but  lie  was  either  an  impolitic  or  a 
treacherous  envoy,  and  the  negotiations  ended  in 
mutual  exasperation.  On  the  21st  the  battle  of 
Shrewsbury  was  fought;  Hotspur  was  slain; 
Worcester  was  taken  and  beheaded  two  days 
after.  The  old  earl,  who  may  or  may  not  have 
been  cognizant  of  his  son's  intentions  from  the 
tirst,  was  now  marching  to  his  succour.  The 
carl  of  Westmoreland,  his  brother-in-law,  met 
him  and  drove  him  back  to  Warkwortli.  But  all 
danger  was  over.  On  the  lltli  of  August  he 
met  the  king  at  Y^ork,  and  submitted  to  him." 
—  W.  Stubbs,  Const.  Hist,  of  Entj.,  ck.  18,  sect. 
63':j. 

Ai,so  rx;  J.  H.  Wylie,  Hist,  of  Eng.  under 
TIcitri/  lY.,  v.  1.  c/i.  25. — W.  Shakespeare,  King 
Henni  lY.  pt.  1. 

A.  D.   1413. — Accession  of  King  Henry  V. 

A.  D.  1413-1422. — Parliamentary  gains  un- 
der Henry  V. — "  What  the  sword  had  won  the 
sword  sliould  keeii,  said  Henry  V.  on  his  acces- 
sion ;  but  wiiat  was  meant  by  the  saying  has  its 
comment  in  the  fact  that,  in  the  3-car  which  wit- 
nessed bis  victory  at  Agincourt,  he  _yielded  to  the 
IIousi-  of  Coninions  the  mo.st  liberal  measure  of 
legislation  which  until  then  it  had  obtained. 
Tlie  dazzling  splendour  of  his  conquests  in 
France  had  for  the  time  c;,  t  into  the  shade  every 
doubt  or  (juestion  of  his  t.le,  but  the  very  ex- 
tent of  those  gains  upon  the  French  soil  estab- 
lished more  decisively  the  worse  than  uselessness 
of  such  acquisitions  to  the  English  throne.  The 
distinction  of  Henry's  reign  in  constitutional  his- 
tory will  always  be,  that  fnmi  it  dates  that  power, 
indispensable  to  a  free  and  limited  monarchy, 
called  Privilege  of  Parliament;  the  shield  and 
buckler  under  which  all  the  battles  of  liberty 
and  good  government  were  fought  in  the  after 
time.  Not  only  were  its  leading  safeguards  now 
obtained,  but  at  once  so  firmly  establishcil,  that 
against  the  shock  of  incessant  resistance  in  later 
years  they  stood  perfectly  unmoved.  Of  the 
awful  right  of  inipeaclmient.  too,  the  same  is  to 
be  said.  It  was  won  in  the  .same  reign,  and  was 
never  afterwards  lost." — J.  Forster,  Hist,  and 
Bio;/.  Essays,  v.  1,  ;).  207. 

A.  D.  1415-1422. — Conquests  of  Henry  V.  in 
France.  See  Fkaxci;:  A.  I).  1415;  and  1417- 
Ui-i. 

A.  D.  1422. — Accession  of  King  Henry  VI. 

A.  D.  1431-1453. — Loss  of  English  conquests 
and  possessions  in  France.  See  France:  A.  D. 
1431-1453,  and  AiiunAi.NE:  A.  D.  1360-1453. 
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A.  D.  1450. — Cade's  Rebellion. ^A  forniiila- 
ble  rcljellion  l)rokcMiut  in  Kent.  uiiikTtlio  Ic-kUt- 
ship  of  DDL'  Jack  Cade.  A.  I).  U'lO.  ( )verta.\ation, 
the  bad  management  of  the  council,  the  e.xtortion 
of  the  subordinate  officers,  the  injustice  of  the 
king's  bench,  the  abuse  of  the  right  of  purvey- 
ance, the  "enquestes  "  and  amercements,  and  the 
illegitimate  control  of  elections  were  the  chief 
causes  of  the  rising  of  1450.  "The  rising  was 
mainly  political,  onh'  one  complaint  was  econom- 
ical, not  a  single  one  was  religious.  We  tind 
not  a  single  demand  for  new  legislation.  .  .  . 
The  movement  was  by  no  means  of  a  distinctly 
plebeian  ordisorderly  character,  but  was  a  general 
and  organized  rising  of  the  people  at  large.  It 
was  a  political  upheaval.  We  find  no  trace  of 
socialism  or  of  democracy.  .  .  .  The  commons  in 
14.50 arose  against  Lancasterand  in  favorof  York. 
Their  rising  was  the  first  great  struggle  in  the 
Wars  of  the  Roses." — Kriehn,  Risiny  in  1450, 
Ch.  IV.,  VIL — Cade  and  his  rebels  took  pos- 
session of  London;  but  they  were  beaten  in  a 
battle  and  forced  to  quit  the  city.  Cade  and  some 
followers  continued  to  be  turbulent  and  .soon 
afterwards  he  was  killed. — J.  Gairdner,  Huitsen  of 
Liiiicuister  ami  Turk,  ch.  7,  sect.  6. 

i\.Lso  LX:  C.  M.  Yonge,  Cameos  from  Eng.  Hist., 
3(?  .«(■/■(>■«,  c  7. 

A.  D.  1455. — Demoralized  state  of  the  nation. 
— Effects  of  the  wrars  in  France. —  ■  The  whole 
picture  of.  the  times  is  very  depressing  on  the 
moral  if  not  on  the  material  side.  There  are  few 
more  pitiful  episodes  in  history  than  the  whole 
tale  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.,  the  most  unselfish 
and  well-intentioned  king  that  ever  sat  upon  the 
English  throne  —  a  man  of  whom  not  even  his 
enemies  and  oppressors  could  find  an  evil  word 
to  say  ;  the  troubles  came,  as  they  confessed,  '  all 
because  of  his  false  lords,  and  never  of  him. '  We 
feel  that  there  must  have  been  something  wrong 
with  the  heart  of  a  nation  that  could  see  unmoved 
the  meek  and  holy  king  torn  from  wife  and  child, 
sent  to  wander  in  disguise  up  and  down  the  king- 
dom for  which  he  had  done  his  poor  best,  and 
finally  doomed  to  pine  fur  five  years  a  prisoner 
in  the  fortress  where  he  had  so  long  held  his  roj'al 
Court.  Xor  is  our  first  impression  concerning 
the  demoralisation  of  England  wrong.  Every 
line  that  we  read  bears  home  to  us  more  and  more 
the  fact  that  the  nation  had  fallen  on  evil  times. 
First  and  foremost  among  the  causes  of  its  moral 
deterioration  was  the  wretched  French  War,  a 
war  begun  in  the  pure  spirit  of  greed  and  ambi- 
tion.—  there  was  not  even  the  poor  excuse  that 
had  existed  in  the  time  of  Edward  III. —  carried 
on  by  the  aid  of  hordes  of  debauched  foreign 
mercenaries  .  .  .  and  persisted  in  long  after  it 
had  become  hopeless,  partlj'  from  misplaced  na- 
tional pride,  parti}'  because  of  the  personal  in- 
terests of  the  ruling  classes.  Thirty-five  years 
of  a  war  that  was  as  unjust  as  it  was  unfortunate 
had  l)oth  soured  and  demoralised  the  nation.  .  .  . 
When  the  final  catastrophe  came  and  the  fights 
of  Formigny  [or  Fourmigny]  and  Chatillon  [Cas- 
tillon]  ended  the  chapter  of  our  disasters,  the 
nation  began  to  cast  about  for  a  scapegoat  on 
whom  to  lay  the  burden  of  its  failures.  ...  At 
first  the  unfortunate  Suffolk  and  Somerset  had 
the  responsibility  laid  upon  them.  A  little  later 
the  outcry  became  more  bold  and  fixed  u]ion  the 
Lancastrian  dynasty  itself  as  being  to  blame  not 
only  for  disaster  abroad,  but  for  vcixnl  of  govern- 
ance at  home.     If  King  Henry  had  understood 


the  charge,  and  po.ssessed  the  wit  to  answer  it,  he 
might  fairly  have  replied  that  liis  subjects  must 
fit  the  burden  upon  their  own  backs,  not  upon 
his.  The  war  had  been  weakly  conducted,  it  was 
true ;  but  weakly  because  the  men  and  money  for 

it  were  grudged At  home,  the  bulwarks  of 

social  order  seemed  crumbling  away.  Private 
wars,  riot,  open  highway  robbery,  murder,  abduc- 
tion, armed  resistance  to  the  law,  prevailed  on  a 
scale  that  had  been  unknown  since  the  troublous 
times  of  Edward  II. —  we  might  almost  say  since 
the  evil  days  of  Stephen.  But  it  was  not  the 
Crown  alone  that  should  have  been  blamed  for 
the  state  of  the  realm.  The  nation  had  chosen  to 
impose  over-stringent  constitutional  checks  on  the 
kingly  power  before  it  was  ripe  for  self-govern- 
ment, and  the  Lancastrian  house  sat  on  the  throne 
because  it  had  agreed  to  submit  to  those  checks. 
If  the  result  of  the  experiment  was  disastrous, 
both  parties  to  the  contract  had  to  bear  their  share 
of  the  responsibilit)-.  But  a  nation  seldom  allows 
that  it  has  been  wrong ;  and  Henry  of  Windsor 
had  to  serve  as  a  scapegoat  for  all  the  mis- 
fortunes of  the  realm,  because  Henry  of  Boling- 
broke  had  committed  his  descendants  to  the 
unhappy  compact.  Want  of  a  strong  central 
government  was  undoubtedly  the  complaint  imder 
which  England  was  labouring  in  the  middle  of 
the  15th  century,  and  all  the  grievances  against 
which  outcry  was  made  were  but  symptoms  of 
one  latent  disease.  .  .  .  All  these  public  troubles 
would  have  been  of  comparatively  small  impor- 
tance if  the  heart  of  the  nation  had  been  sound. 
The  phenomenon  which  makes  the  time  so  de- 
pressing is  the  terrible  deca^"  in  private  morals 
since  the  previous  century.  .  .  .  There  is  no 'class 
or  caste  in  England  which  comes  well  out  of  the 
scrutiny.  The  Church,  which  had  served  as  the 
conscience  of  the  nation  in  better  times,  had  be- 
come dead  to  spiritual  things.  It  no  longer  pro- 
duced either  men  of  sainth'life  or  learned  theolo- 
gians or  patriotic  statesmen.  .  .  .  The  baronage 
of  England  had  often  been  unruly,  but  it  had 
never  before  developed  the  two  vices  which  dis- 
tinguished it  in  the  times  of  the  Two  Roses  —  a 
taste  for  indiscriminate  bloodshed  and  a  turn  for 
political  apostacy.  .  .  .  Twenty  years  spent  in 
contact  with  French  factions,  and  in  command 
of  the  godless  mercenaries  who  formed  the  bulk 
of  the  English  annies,  had  taught  our  nobles 
lessons  of  cruelty  and  faithlessness  such  as  they 
had  not  before  imbibed.  .  .  .  The  knights  and 
squires  showed  on  a  smaller  scale  all  the  vices  of 
the  nobility.  Instead  of  iiolding  together  and 
maintaining  a  united  loyalty  to  the  Crown,  they 
bound  themselves  by  solemn  sealed  bonds  and  the 
reception  of  '  liveries '  each  to  the  baron  whom 
he  preferred.  This  fatal  system,  by  which  the 
smaller  landholder  agreed  on  behalf  of  himself 
and  his  tenants  to  follow  his  greater'  neighbour 
in  ]X'ace  and  war,  had  ruined  the  military  system 
of  England,  and  was  quite  as  dangerous  as  the 
ancient  feudalism.  .  .  .  If  the  gentry  constituted 
themselves  the  voluntary  followers  of  the  baron- 
age, and  aided  their  employers  to  keep  England 
unhappy,  the  class  of  citizens  and  burgesses  took 
a  very  different  line  of  conduct.  If  not  actively 
mischievous,  they  were  solidly  inert.  They  re- 
fused to  entangle  themselves  in  politics  at  all. 
They  submittedimpassively  to  each  ndcr  in  turn, 
when  they  had  ascertained  that  their  own  persons 
and  property  were  not  endangered  liy  so  doing. 
A  town,  it  lias  been  remarked,  seldom  or  never 
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stood  a  siege  fiurinsr  the  Wars  of  the  Ro.ses.  for 
no  town  ever  refused  to  open  its  giites  to  any  eoin- 
niauder  witli  an  aiiequate  force  who  asked  for 
entrance." — C.  \V  Oman,  Wai'iciek  the  King- 
maker, r/i.  1. 

A.  D.  1455-1471. — The  Wars  of  the  Roses. 
— licginninL''  with  a  liattle  fcmglit  at  St.  .Vllians 
on  the  '2*1  of  >Iay.  14o5.  Enghmd  wa.s  kept  in  a 
pitiable  state  of  civil  war.  with  short  intervals  of 
troubled  peace,  during  thirty  years.  The  im- 
nH'<liate  cause  (jf  trouble  was  in  the  feebleness  of 
King  Henry  VI.,  who  succeeded  to  the  throne 
while  an  infant,  and  whose  mind,  never  strong, 
gave  way  \nider  the  trials  of  his  position  when 
he  came  to  manhood.  The  control  of  the  gov- 
ernment, thus  weakly  commanded,  became  a  sidj- 
jeet  of  strife  between  succes.sive  factions.  The 
final  leaders  in  such  contests  were  Queen  !Marga- 
ret  of  Anjo\i,  the  energetic  consort  of  the  help- 
less king  (with  the  king  himself  sometimes  in  a 
condition  of  mind  to  cooperate  with  her),  on  one 
side,  and,  on  the  other  side,  the  Duke  of  York, 
who  traced  his  lineage  to  Edward  III.,  and  who 
had  strong  claims  to  the  throne  if  Henry  should 
leave  no  heir.  The  battle  at  St.  Albans  was  a  vic- 
tory for  the  Yorkists  and  placed  them  in  power 
for  the  ne.xt  two  years,  the  Duke  of  York  being 
named  Protector.  In  1456  the  king  recovered  so 
far  as  to  resume  the  reigns  of  government,  and 
in  14.59  there  was  a  new  rupture  between  the 
factions.  The  (|uecu's  adherents  were  beaten  in 
the  battle  of  Bloreheath,  Sept.  23d  of  that  year; 
but  defections  in  the  ranks  of  the  Yorkists  .soon 
obliged  the  latter  to  disperse  and  their  leaders, 
York,  Warwick  and  Salisbury.  Hed  to  Ireland 
and  to  Calais.  In  .lune,  14G0,  the  earls  of  War- 
wick, Salisbury  and  March  (the  latter  being  the 
eldest  .S(in  of  the  Duke  of  York)  returned  to  Eng- 
land and  gathered  an  army  speedily,  the  city  of 
London  oiiening  its  gates  to  them.  The  king's 
forces  were  defeated  at  Northampton  {July  10) 
and  the  king  taken  prisoner.  A  parliament  was 
sununiiniMl  and  assembled  in  October.  Then  the 
Duke  of  York  came  over  from  Ireland,  took  pos- 
session of  the  royal  palace  and  laid  before  parlia- 
ment a  s<jlemn  claim  to  the  crown.  After  much 
discussion  a  compromise  was  agreed  ujion,  under 
which  Henry  VI.  should  reign  undisturbed  dur- 
ing his  life  and  the  Duke  of  York  should  be  his 
undisputed  successor.  This  was  embodied  in  an 
act  of  parliament  and  received  the  assent  of  the 
king;  but  queen  Margaret  who  had  retired  into 
the  north,  refused  to  surrender  the  rights  of  her 
infant  son,  and  a  strong  jiarty  sustained  her. 
The  Duke  of  York  attacked  these  Lancastrian 
forces  rashly,  at  Waketiehl,  Dec.  30,  1460,  and 
was  slain  on  the  field  of  a  disastrous  defeat.  The 
queen's  armv,  then,  marching  towards  London, 
defeated  the" Earl  of  Warwick  at  St.  Albans,  Feb. 
17,  1461  (the  second  battle  of  the  war  at  that 
])lace).  and  recovered  possession  of  the  person  of 
the  king.  But  Edward,  Earl  of  March  (now  be- 
come Duke  of  York,  by  the  death  of  his  father), 
who  had  just  routed  a  Lancastrian  force  at  Mor- 
timer's Cross,  in  Wales,  joined  his  forces  with 
those  of  Warwick  and  succeeded  in  occupying 
London,  which  steadily  favored  his  cause.  Call- 
ing together  a  council  of  lords,  Edward  persuaded 
them  to  declare  King  Henry  deposed,  on  the 
ground  that  he  had  broken  the  agreement  made 
with  the  late  Duke  of  York.  The  ne.xt  step  was 
to  elect  Edward  king,  and  he  assumed  the  royal 
title  and  state  at  once.     The  new  king  lost  no 


time  in  marching  northwards  against  the  army 
of  the  deposed  sovereign,  which  lay  near  York. 
On  the  ■27th  of  March  the  advanced  division  of 
the  Lancastrians  was  defeate<l  at  Ferryliridge, 
and.  two  days  later,  their  main  body  was  almost 
destroyed  in  the  fearfid  battle  of  Towton.  —  said 
to  have  been  the  bloodiest  encounter  that  ever 
took  place  on  English  soil.  King  Henry  took 
refuge  in  Scotland  and  Queen  Margaret  repaired 
to  France.  In  1464  Henry  reapi)eared  in  the 
north  with  a  l)ody  of  Scots  and  refugees  and 
there  were  risings  in  his  favor  in  Nortlunnber- 
land,  which  the  Yorkists  crushed  in  the  succes- 
sive battles  of  Hedgeley  Moor  and  Hexham. 
The  Yorkist  king  (Edward  IV.)  now  reigned 
without  much  disturbance  until  1470.  when  he 
<[uarreled  with  the  powerful  Earl  of  Warwick  — 
the  "king-maker,"  whose  strong  han<l  had  placed 
him  on  tlie  throne.  Warwick  then  |iassed  to  the 
other  side,  offering  his  services  to  tjuei'u  Marga- 
ret and  leading  an  expedition  whicb  sailed  from 
Ilarfleur  in  September,  convoyeil  by  a  French 
tteet.  Edward  found  himself  unpreiiare<l  to  re- 
sist the  Yorkist  risings  which  welcomed  War- 
wick and  he  fled  to  IloUand,  seeking  aid  from 
his  brother-in-law,  the  Duke  of  Burgundy.  For 
nearly  six  mouths,  the  kingdom  was  in  the  hands 
of  Warwick  and  the  Lancastrians;  the  luifor- 
tunate  Henry  VI.,  released  from  cajuivity  in 
the  Tower,  was  once  more  seated  on  the  throne. 
But  on  the  14th  of  March,  1471,  Edward  reap- 
peared in  England,  landing  at  Havenspur,  i)ro- 
fessing  that  he  came  only  to  recover  his  dukedom 
of  York.  As  he  moved  .southwards  he  gatliered 
a  large  force  of  supporters  and  sunn  reassumed 
the  royal  title  and  pretensions.  Lomlon  opened 
its  gates  to  him,  and,  on  the  14th  of  Ajiril  — ex- 
actly one  month  after  his  landing  —  he  defeated 
his  opponents  at  Barnet,  where  Warwick,  "the 
king-maker  " — the  last  of  the  great  feudal  barons 
—  was  slain.  Henry,  again  a  captive,  was  sent 
back  to  the  Tower.  But  Henry's  dauntless  (pieen, 
who  landed  at  Weymouth,  with  a  body  of  French 
allies  on  the  very  day  of  the  disastroiis  Barnet 
fight,  refused  to  submit.  Cornwall  and  Devon 
were  true  to  her  cause  and  gave  her  an  army 
with  which  she  fought  the  last  battle  of  the  war 
at  Tewksbury  on  the  4th  of  May.  Defeated  and 
taken  prisoner,  her  young  son  slain  —  whether  in 
the  battle  or  after  it  is  unknown  —  the  long  con- 
tention of  Margaret  of  Anjou  ended  on  that 
bloody  field.  A  few  days  later,  when  the  tri- 
um])hant  Yorkist  King  Edward  entered  London, 
his  poor,  demented  Lancastrian  rival  died  sud- 
deid_v  and  suspiciously  in  the  Tower.  The  two 
parties  in  tlie  long  contention  had  each  assumed 
the  badge  of  a  rose  —  the  Yorkists  a  white  rose, 
the  Lancastrians  a  red  one.  Hence  the  name  of 
the  Wars  of  the  Roses.  "As  early  as  the  time  of 
.John  of  Ghent,  the  rose  was  used  as  an  heraldic 
emblem,  and  when  he  married  Blanche,  the 
daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Lancaster,  he  used  the 
red  rose  for  a  ilevice.  Edmund  of  Langley.  his 
brother,  the  fifth  son  of  Edward  III.,  adopted 
the  white  rose  in  opposition  to  him;  and  their 
followers  afterwards  maintained  these  distinc- 
tions in  the  bloody  wars  of  the  fifteenth  century. 
There  is,  however,  no  authentic  account  of  the 
precise  period  when  these  badges  were  first 
adopted." — Mrs.  Hookham,  Life  and  Times  of 
Mnrrjarct  (f  Anjun,  i:  '3,  eh.  1. 

Also  in:  J.  Gairdner,  Houses  of  Lancaster  and 
York.  —  Sir    J.    Uamsay,    Lancaster   and    York. 
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— C.  AV.  Oiiiaii,  Wanrick,  the  Kiny-miiker,  ch- 
5-17. — See,  also.  Towton,  Barset,  and  Tewks- 

BURY. 

The  effects  of  the  Wars  of  the  Roses. — "It 

is  astonisliing  to  observe  tlie  rapidity  with  which 
it  [the  English  nation]  had  settled  down  to  order 
in  tlie  reiirn  of  Henry  VIL  after  so  many  years 
of  civil  dissension.  It  would  lead  us  to  infer  that 
those  wars  were  the  wars  of  a  class,  and  not  of 
the  nation ;  and  that  the  effects  of  them  have  been 
greatly  exaggerated.  With  the  single  exception 
of  Cady's  rebellion,  the}'  had  nothing  in  commf)n 
with  the  revolutions  of  later  or  earlier  times. 
They  were  not  wars  against  classes,  against  forms 
of  government,  against  the  order  or  the  institu- 
tions of  the  nation.  It  was  the  rivalry  of  two 
aristocratic  factions  struggling  for  superiority, 
neither  of  them  hoping  or  desiring,  whichever  ob- 
tained the  upper  hand,  to  introduce  momentous 
changes  in  the  State  or  its  administration.  The 
main  body  of  the  people  took  little  interest  in  the 
struggle ;  in  the  towns  at  least  tliere  was  no  inter- 
mission of  employment.  The  war  passed  over 
tlie  nation,  ruffling  the  surface,  toppling  down 
high  cliffs  here  and  there,  washing  away  ancient 
landmarks,  attracting  the  imagination  of  tlie  spec- 
tator by  the  mightiness  of  its  waves,  and  the 
noise  of  its  thunders;  but  the  great  body  below 
the  surface  remained  unmoved.  No  famines, 
no  plagues,  consequent  on  the  intermittance  of 
labour  caused  by  civil  war,  are  recorded ;  even 
the  prices  of  land  and  provisions  scarcely  varied 
more  than  tliey  have  been  known  to  do  in  times 
of  profoundest  peace.  But  the  indirect  and  silent 
operation  of  these  conflicts  was  much  more  re- 
markable. It  reft  into  fragments  the  confeder- 
ated ranks  of  a  powerful  territorial  aristocracy, 
which  had  hitherto  bid  defiance  to  the  King,  how- 
ever popular,  however  energetic.  Henceforth 
the  position  of  the  Sovereign  in  the  time  of  the 
Tudors,  in  relation  to  all  classes  of  the  people, 
became  very  different  from  what  it  had  been: 
the  royal  supremacy  was  no  longer  a  theory,  but 
a  fact.  Another  class  had  sprung  up  on  the  de- 
cay of  the  ancient  nobility.  The  great  towns 
had  enjoyed  uninterrupted  tranquility,  and  even 
flourished,  under  the  storm  that  was  scourging 
the  aristocracy  and  the  rural  districts.  Their 
population  had  increased  by  numbers  whom  fear 
or  the  horrors  of  war  had  induced  to  find  shelter 
beliind  stone  walls.  The  diminution  of  agricul- 
tural labourers  converted  into  soldiers  by  the 
folly  of  their  lords  had  turned  corn-lands  into 
pasture,  requiring  less  skill,  less  capital,  and  less 
labour." — I.  S.  Brewer,  The  Reign  <'f  Henry  VIII., 
V.  1,  ch.  2. — "Those  who  would  estimate  the 
contlition  of  England  aright  should  remember 
that  the  "War  of  the  Roses  was  only  a  reiielition 
on  a  large  scale  of  those  private  wars  w-hich  dis- 
tracted almost  every  county,  and,  indeed,  bv 
taking  away  all  sense  of  security,  disturbed  al- 
most every  manor  and  every  class  of  society 
during  the  same  century.  .  .  .  The  lawless  con- 
dition of  English  society  in  the  15th  century  re- 
sembled that  of  Ireland  in  as  recent  a  date  as 
the  beginning  of  the  19th  century.  ...  In  both 
countries  women  were  carried  off.  sometimes  at 
niglit ;  they  were  first  violated,  then  dragged  to 
the  altar  in  their  night-dress  and  compelled  to 
marry  their  captors." .  .  .  Children  were  seized 
and  thrown  into  a  dungeon  until  ransomed  by 
their  parents." — W.  Denton.  Enrjlnnd  in  the  15th 
Century,  ch.  3.  — "The  Wars  of  the  Roses  which 


filled  the  second  half  of  the  15th  century  fur- 
nished the  barons  with  an  arena  in  which  their 
instincts  of  violence  had  freer  play  than  ever;  it 
was  they  who,  under  the  pretext  of  dynastic  in- 
terests which  had  ceased  to  exist,  of  their  own 
free  choice  prolonged  the  struggle.  Altogether 
unlike  the  Italian  condottieri,  the  Engli.sh  barons 
showed  no  mercy  to  their  own  order:  they 
massacred  and  exterminated  each  other  freely, 
while  they  were  careful  to  spare  the  common- 
alty. Whole  families  were  extinguished  or  sub- 
merged in  the  nameless  mass  of  the  nation,  and 
their  estates  by  confiscation  or  escheat  helped 
to  swell  the  royal  domain.  When  Henry  VTI. 
had  stifled  the  last  movements  of  rebellion  and 
had  punished,  through  the  Star  Chamber,  those 
nobles  who  were  still  suspected  of  maintaining 
armed  bands,  the  baronage  was  reduced  to  a  very 
low  ebb:  not  more  than  twenty-nine  lay  peers 
were  summoned  by  the  king  to  his  first  Parlia- 
ment. The  old  Norman  feudal  nobility  existed 
no  longer ;  the  heroic  barons  of  the  great  charter 
barely  survived  in  the  persons  of  a  few  doubtful 
descendants ;  their  estates  were  split  up  or  had 
been  forfeited  to  the  Crown.  A  new  class  came 
forward  to  fill  the  gap,  that  rural  middle  class 
which  was  formed  ...  by  the  fusion  of  the 
knights  with  the  free  landowners.  It  had  already 
taken  the  lead  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  it 
was  from  its  ranks  that  Henry  YII.  chose  nearly 
all  the  new  peers.  A  peerage  renewed  almost 
throughout,  ignorant  of  the  habits  and  traditions 
of  the  earlier  nobility,  created  in  large  batches, 
closely  dependent  on  the  monarch  who  had  raised 
it  from  little  or  nothing  and  who  had  endowed  it 
with  his  bounty  —  this  is  the  phenomenon  which 
confronts  us  at  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century." 
— E.  Boutmy,  The  English   Constitution,  ch.  5. 

A.  D.  1461. — Accession  of  King  Edward  IV. 

A.  D.  1461-1485.— House  of  York.— The 
Hou.se  of  York,  which  triumphed  in  the  Wars  of 
the  Roses,  attaining  the  throne  in  the  person  of 
Edward  lY.  (A.  D.  1461),  derived  its  claim  to  the 
crown  through  descent,  in  the  female  line,  from 
Lionel,  Duke  of  Clarence,  the  third  son  of  Ed- 
ward III.  (the  second  son  who  lived  to  manhood 
and  left  children):  while  the  House  of  Lancaster 
traced  its  lineage  to  John  of  Gaunt,  a  younger 
son  of  the  same  king  Edward  III.,  but  the  line 
of  Lancastrian  succession  was  through  males. 
"Had  the  crown  followed  the  coui-se  of  heredi- 
tary succession,  it  would  have  devolved  on  the 
posterity  of  Lionel.  .  .  .  By  the  decease  of  that 
prince  without  male  issue,  his  possessions  and 
jirctensions  fell  to  his  daughter  Philippa.  who 
by  a  .singular  combination  of  circumstances  had 
married  Roger  ilortimer  earl  of  ilarch.  the  male 
representative  of  the  powerful  baron  who  was 
attainted  and  executed  for  the  murder  of  Ed- 
ward II..  the  grandfather  of  the  duke  of  Clar- 
ence. The  son  of  that  potent  delinquent  had 
been  restored  to  his  honours  and  estates  at  an  ad- 
vanced period  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  .  .  . 
Edmund,  his  grandson,  had  espoused  Philippa 
of  Clarence.  Roger  Mortimer,  the  fourth  in  de- 
scent from  the  regicide,  was  lord  lieutenant  of 
Ireland  and  was  considered,  or.  according  to 
some  writers,  declared  to  be  heir  of  the  crown  in 
the  early  part  of  Richard's  reign.  Edmund  Mor- 
timer, earl  of  March,  in  whom  the  hereditary 
claim  to  the  crown  was  vested  at  the  deposition 
of  Richard,  was  then  only  an  infant  of  ten  years 
of  age.  .  .  .   Dying   without   issue,    the  preten- 
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sinns  to  tlic  prnwu,  wliich  he  inlicritcil  tlirnugh 
till'  ilukf  lit  ClaR'iK-i'.  devolved  on  his  sister  Anne 
Mortimer,  who  espoused  Richard  of  York  earl 
of  Cainliridge.  the  grandson  of  Edward  IIL  by 
his  fourth  [lifth]  son  Edmund  of  Langley  didie 
of  York."  Edward  IV.  was  the  grandson  of  this 
Anne  Mortimer  and  Richard  of  York. — Sir  .1. 
JIaekintosh,  Hist.  <'f  Eny.,  i\  l,pp.  338-339.— The 
House  of  York  occupied  the  throne  but  twenty- 
four  years.  On  the  death  of  Edward  IV.,  in 
14.'S3,  the  crown  was  secured  by  his  brother, 
Richard,  duke  of  Gloucester,  who  caused  Ed- 
ward's two  sons  to  be  murdered  in  the  Tower. 
Tlie  elder  of  these  murdered  princes  is  named  in 
the  list  of  English  kings  as  Edward  V.  ;  but  he 
eann<jt  be  said  to  have  reigned.  Richard  III. 
was  overthrown  and  slain  on  Bosworth  tield  in 
1485. 

A.  D.  1471-1485.— The  New  Monarchy.— 
The  rise  of  Absolutism  and  the  decline  of  Par- 
liamentary government. — "  If  we  use  the  name 
of  the  New  ..Monarchy  to  express  the  character 
of  the  English  .sovereignty  from  the  time  of 
Edward  IV.  to  the  time  of  Elizalieth,  it  is  because 
the  character  of  the  monarchy  during  this  period 
was  something  wholly  new  in  our  history.  There 
is  no  kinil  of  similarity  between  the  kingsliii)  of 
the  Old  English,  of  the  Norman,  the  Ang<'vin. 
or  the  Plantagenet  sovereigns,  and  the  kingship 
of  the  Tudors.  .  .  .  What  the  Great  Rebellion  in 
its  linal  result  actually  did  was  to  wipe  ;iway 
every  trace  of  the  New  Monarchy,  and  to  take 
up  again  the  thread  of  our  political  development 
just  where  it  had  been  snaiijied  by  the  Wars  of 
the  Roses.  .  .  .  The  founder  of  the  New  Mon- 
archy was  Edward  IV.  .  .  .  While  jesting  with 
aldermen,  or  dallying  with  his  mistresses,  or 
idling  over  the  ucw  pages  from  the  ju-iuting 
jiress  [Ca.xton's]  at  Westminster,  Edward  was 
silently  laying  tlie  foundations  of  an  ab.solute 
rule  which  Henry  VII.  did  little  more  than  de- 
velop and  con.solidate.  The  almost  total  discon- 
tinuance of  Parliamentary  life  was  in  itself  a 
revolution.  U])  to  tliis  moment  the  two  Houses 
had  played  a  jiart  which  became  more  and  more 
prominent  in  the  government  of  the  realm.  .  .  . 
Under  Henry  VI.  an  important  step  in  constitu- 
tional progress  had  been  made  by  abandoning 
the  old  form  of  jnvsenting  the  requests  of  the 
Parliament  in  the  forjn  of  petitions  which  were 
subseipiently  moulded  into  statutes  by  the  Royal 
Councils;  the  statute  itself,  in  its  tinal  form,  was 
now  presented  for  the  royal  as.sent,  an<l  the 
Crown  was  deprived  of  its  former  privilege  of 
modifying  it.  Not  only  docs  this  jirogress  cease, 
but  the  legislative  activity  of  Parliament  itself 
comes  abrujitly  to  an  end.  .  .  .  The  necessity 
for  sununoniuglhe  two  Houses  had.  in  fact,  been 
removed  by  the  enormous  tide  of  wealth  which 
the  contiscation  of  the  civil  war  poured  into  the 
royal  treasury.  .  .  .  It  was  .said  that  nearly  a  tifth 
of  the  land  had  passed  into  the  royal  possession  at 
one  period  or  another  of  the  civil  war.  Edward 
added  to  his  resources  by  trading  on  a  vast  scale. 
....  The  enterprises  he  had  planned  against 
France  .  .  .  enabled  Edward  not  only  to  increase 
his  hoard,  but  to  deal  a  deadly  blow  at  liberty. 
Setting  aside  the  usage  of  loans  sanctioned  by 
the  authority  of  Parliament.  Edward  called  be- 
fore him  tlie  merchants  of  the  city  and  reciuested 
from  each  a  present  or  benevolence  in  iirojior- 
tion  to  the  need.  Their  compliance  with  his 
prayer  was   probably  aided   by   his   popularity 


with  the  merchant  class;  but  the  system  of  be- 
nevolence was  .soon  to  be  developed  into  the 
forced  loans  of  Wolsey  and  the  ship-money  of 
Charles  I.  "—.J.  R.  Green,  sShoH  JI/sl.  „f  (he  Enq. 
I'aqih'.  ch.  6,  Hect.  3. 

Also  in:  W.  Stubbs,  Const.  Hist,  of  Bug.,  ch. 
18.  .lect.  690. 

A.    D.    1474. — Treaty  with   the   Hanseatic 
League.     See  H.vNs.v  Towns. 

A.    D.    1476. — Introduction    of   Printing  by 
Caxton.     See  Piuntino.  A;e.  :   A.  D.  147i;-14!H. 

A.  D.  1483-1485. — Murder  of  the  young  king, 
Edward  V. — Accession  of  Richard  III. — The 
battle  of  Bosworth  and  the  fall  of  the  House 
of  York.— On  the  death  of  Edward  IV..  in  1483, 
his  crafty  and  unscrupidous  brother,  Richard, 
Duke  of  Gloucester,  gathered  ([uicklj"  into  his 
hands  tlic  reins  of  power,  proceeding  with  con- 
summate audacity  and  ruthlessuess  to  sweep 
every  strong  rival  out  of  his  path.  Contenting 
himself  for  a  few  weeks,  only,  with  the  title  of 
Protector,  he  soon  disputed  "the  validity  of  his 
brother  Edward's  marriage,  caused  an  obseqid- 
ous  Parlianu'nt  to  .set  aside  the  young  sons  whom 
the  latter  had  left,  declaring  them  to  be  illegiti- 
mate, and  placed  the  crown  (jn  his  own  liead. 
The  little  princes  (King  Edward  V.,  and  Rich- 
ard, Duke  of  York),  immured  in  the  Tower, 
were  murdered  presently  at  their  uncle's  com- 
mand, and  Richard  III.  appeared,  for  the  time, 
to  have  triumphed  in  his  andiitious  villainy. 
But,  popular  as  he  made  him.self  in  manj'  c\ui- 
ning  ways,  his  deeds  e.xcited  a  horror  which 
united  Lancastrians  with  the  party  of  York  in  a 
common  detestation.  Friends  of  Henry.  Earl  of 
Richmond,  then  in  exile,  were  not  .slow  to  take 
advantage  of  this  feeling.  Henrj-  could  claim 
descent  from  the  same  Jolm  of  Gaunt,  son  of 
Edward  III.,  to  whom  the  House  of  Lancaster 
traced  its  lineage;  but  his  family  —  the  Beau- 
forts —  sprang  from  the  mistress,  not  the  wife, 
of  the  great  Duke  of  Lancaster,  and  had  oidy 
been  legitimated  by  act  of  Parliament.  The 
Lancastrians,  however,  were  satisfied  with  the 
royalty  of  his  blood,  and  the  Yorkists  were 
made  content  by  his  promise  to  marry  a  daugh- 
ter of  Edward  IV.  On  this  understanding  being 
arranged,  Henry  came  over  from  Brittany  to 
England,  landing  at  ^Milford  Haven  on  the  7th 
or  8th  of  August,  1485,  and  advancing  through 
Wales,  being  joined  by  great  nvuubers  as  he 
moved.  Richard,  who  liad  no  lack  of  courage, 
marched  quickly  to  meet  him,  and  the  two 
forces  joined  battle  on  Bosworth  Field,  in  Leices- 
tershire, on  Sunday,  Aug.  21.  At  the  outset  of 
the  fighting  Richard  was  deserted  by  a  large 
division  of  his  army  and  saw  that  his  fate  was 
scaled.  He  plunged,  with  despairing  rage,  into 
the  thickest  of  the  struggle  and  was  slain.  His 
crowned  helmet,  which  he  had  worn,  was  found 
by  Sir  Reginald  Bray,  battered  and  broken,  under 
a  hawthorn  bush,  and  placed  on  the  liead  of  his 
rival,  who  soon  attained  a  more  solemn  corona- 
tion, as  Henry  VII. — C.  M.  Yonge,  CnrrwD.'i  from 
Eny.  IIi.it.,  3rf  Series,  c.  19-20. — "  I  must  record 
mj'  impression  that  a  minute  study  of  the  facts 
of  Richard's  life  has  tended  more  and  more  to 
convince  me  of  the  general  fidelity  of  the  por- 
trait with  which  we  have  been  made  familiar  by 
Shakespeare  and  Sir  Thomas  ilore.  I  feel  quite 
ashamed,  at  this  day.  to  think  how  I  mused  over 
this  subject  long  ago.  wasting  a  great  deal  of 
time,  ink  and  paper,  in  fruitless  efforts  to  satisfy 
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even  my  own  minrt  that  traditional  black  was 
real  historical  white,  or  at  worst  a  kind  of  grey. 
.  .  .  Both  the  character  and  personal  appearance 
of  Richard  III.  have  furnished  matter  of  contro- 
versy. But  with  regard  to  the  former  the  day 
has  now  gone  by  when  it  was  possible  to  doubt 
the  evidence  at  least  of  his  principal  crime ;  and 
that  he  was  regarded  as  a  tyrant  by  his  subjects 
seems  almost  equally  indisputable.  At  the  same 
time  lie  was  not  destitute  of  better  qualities. 
...  As  king  he  seems  really  to  have  studied 
his  country's  welfare,  passed  good  laws,  endeav- 
oured to  put  an  end  to  extortion,  declined  the 
free  gifts  offered  to  him  by  several  towns,  and 
declared  he  would  rather  have  the  hearts  of  his 
subjects  than  their  money.  His  munificence 
was  especially  shown  in  religious  foundations. 
.  .  .  His  hypocrisy  was  not  of  the  vulgar  kind 
wliicli  seeks  to  screen  habitual  baseness  of  motive 
by  habitual  affectation  of  virtue.  His  best  and 
liis  worst  deeds  were  alike  too  well  known  to  be 
either  concealed  or  magnified;  at  least,  soon 
after  he  became  king,  all  doubt  upon  the  subject 
must  have  been  removed.  .  .  .  His  ingratiating 
manners,  together  with  the  liberality  of  his  dis- 
position, seem  r'-xlly  to  have  mitigated  to  a  con- 
siderable extent  lue  alarms  created  by  his  fitful 
deeds  of  violence.  The  reader  will  not  require 
to  lie  reminded  of  Shakespeare's  portrait  of  a 
murderer  who  could  cajole  the  woman  whom  he 
had  most  exasperated  and  made  a  widow  into 
marrying  himself.  That  Richard's  ingenuity 
was  equal  to  this  extraordinary  feat  we  do  not 
venture  to  assert;  but  that  he  had  a  wonderful 
power  of  reassuring  those  whom  he  had  most  in- 
timidated and  deceiving  those  who  knew  him 
best  there  can  be  very  little  doubt.  .  .  .  His 
taste  iu  building  was  magnificent  and  princely. 
.  .  .  There  is  scarcely  any  evidence  of  Richard's 
[alleged]  deformity  to  be  derived  from  original 
portraits.  The  number  of  portraits  of  Richard 
which  seem  to  be  contemporary  is  greater  than 
might  have  been  expected.  .  .  .  The  face  in  all 
the  portraits  is  a  remarkable  one,  full  of  energy 
and  decision,  yet  gentle  and  sad-looking,  sug- 
gesting the  idea  not  so  much  of  a  tyrant  as  of  a 
mind  accustomed  to  unpleasant  thoughts.  No- 
where do  we  find  depicted  the  warlike  hard- 
favoured  visage  attributed  to  him  by  Sir  Thomas 
Jlore.  .  .  .  With  such  a  one  did  the  long  reign  of 
tlie  Plantagenets  terminate.  The  fierce  spirit 
and  the  valour  of  the  race  never  showed  more 
strongly  than  at  the  close.  The  Middle  Ages, 
too,  as  far  as  England  was  concerned,  may  be 
said  to  have  passed  away  with  Richard  III." — 
J.  Gairdner,  History  of  the  Life,  and  Reign  of 
liir/iiifil  The  Third,  intmd.  ond  eh.  6. 

A.  D.  1485.— Accession  of  King  Henry  VII. 

A.  D.  1485-1528. — The  Sweating  Sickness. 

See  S\VE.\T1NG  SiCKXES.S. 

A.  D.  1485-1603.— The  Tudors.— The  Tudor 
family,  which  occupied  the  English  throne  from 
the  accession  of  Henry  VII.,  148o,  until  the  death 
of  Elizabeth,  1603,  took  its  name,  but  not  its 
roj-al  lineage,  from  Sir  Owen  Tudor,  a  handsome 
Welsh  chieftain,  who  won  the  heart  and  the 
hand  of  the  young  widow  of  Henr}-  V.,  Cather- 
ine of  France.  The  eldest  son  of  that  marriage, 
made  Earl  of  Richmond,  married  in  his  turn 
JIargaret  Beaufort,  great-granddaughter  to  John 
of  Gaunt,  or  Glient,  who  was  one  of  the  sons  of 
Edward  III.  From  this  latter  union  came  Henry 
of  Richmond,  as  he  was  known,  who  disputed 


the  crown  with  Richard  III.  and  made  his  claim 
good  on  Bosworth  Field,  where  the  hated  Rich- 
ard was  killed.  Henry's  pretensions  were  based 
on  the  royal  descent  of  his  mother  —  derived, 
however,  through  .John  of  Gaunt's  mistress  — 
and  the  dynasty  which  he  founded  was  closely 
related  in  origin  to  the  Lancastrian  line.  Henry 
of  Richmond  strengthened  his  hold  upon  the 
crown,  though  not  his  title  to  it,  by  marrying 
Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Edward  IV.,  thus  join- 
ing the  white  rose  to  the  red.  He  ascended  the 
throne  as  Henry  VII.,  A.  D.  148.5;  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  son,  Henry  VIII.,  in  1509,  and  the 
latter  by  his  three  children,  in  order  as  follows: 
Edward"  VI.,  1547;  Mary,  1.553;  Elizabeth,  1558, 
The  Tudor  family  became  extinct  on  the  death 
of  Queen  Elizabeth,  in  1603.  ' '  They  [the  Tudors] 
reigned  in  England,  without  a  successful  rising 
against  them,  for  upwards  of  a  hundred  years; 
but  not  more  by  a  studied  avoidance  of  what 
might  so  provoke  the  country,  than  by  the  most 
resolute  repression  of  every  effort,  on  the  part  of 
what  remained  of  the  peerage  and  great  families, 
to  make  head  against  the  throne.  They  gave 
free  indulgence  to  their  tyranny  only  within  the 
circle  of  the  court,  while  they  unceasingly 
watched  and  conciliated  the  temper  of  the  people. 
The  work  they  had  to  do,  and  which  by  more 
scrupulous  means  was  not  possible  to  be  done, 
was  one  of  paramount  necessity ;  the  dynasty 
uninterruptedly  endured  for  only  so  long  as  was 
requisite  to  its  thorough  completion ;  and  to  each 
individual  sovereign  the  particular  task  might 
seem  to  have  been  specially  assigned.  It  was 
Henry's  to  spurn,  renounce  and  utterly  cast  off, 
the  Pope's  authority,  without  too  suddenly  re- 
volting the  people's  usages  and  habits ;  to  arrive 
at  blessed  results  by  ways  that  a  better  man 
might  have  held  to  be  accursed;  during  the 
momentous  change  in  progress  to  keep  in  neces- 
sary check  both  the  parties  it  affected ;  to  perse- 
cute with  an  equal  hand  the  Romanist  and  the 
Lutheran ;  to  send  the  Protestant  to  the  stake  for 
resisting  Popery,  and  the  Roman  Catholic  to  the 
scaffold  for  not  admitting  himself  to  be  Pope; 
wdiile  he  meantime  plundered  the  monasteries, 
hunted  down  and  rooted  out  the  priests,  alienated 
the  abbey  lands,  and  glutted  himself  and  his 
creatures  with  that  enormous  spoil.  It  was 
Edward's  to  become  the  ready  and  undoubting 
in.strument  of  Cranmer's  design,  and,  with  all 
the  inexperience  and  more  than  the  obstinacy  of 
youth,  so  to  force  upon  the  people  his  compro- 
mise of  doctrine  and  observance,  as  to  render 
possible,  even  perhaps  unavoidable,  his  elder 
sister's  reign.  It  was  Mar}''s  to  undo  the  effect 
of  that  precipitate  eagerness  of  the  Reformers, 
by  lighting  the  fires  of  Smithfield;  and  oppor- 
tunely to  arrest  the  waverers  from  Protestantism, 
by  exhibiting  in  their  excess  the  very  worst  vices, 
the  cruel  bigotrj-,  the  hateful  intolerance,  the 
spiritual  slavery,  of  Rome.  It  was  Elizabeth's 
finally  and  forever  to  uproot  that  slavery  from 
amongst  us.  to  champion  all  over  the  world  a 
new  and  nobler  faith,  and  immovably  to  estab- 
lish in  England  the  Protestant  religion." — J. 
Forster,  Hist,  and  Biog.  Essays,  pp.  221-222. 

Also  ix :  S.  R.  Gardiner  and  J.  B.  Mullinger, 
Tittrod.  to  the  Study  of  Eng.  Hist.,  ch.  6.— C.  E. 
Moberiy.  The  Early  tudors. 

A.  D.  1487-1497. — The  Rebellions  of  Lam- 
bert Simnel  and  Perkin  Warbeck. —  Although 
Henrv  VII.,  soon  after  he  attained  the  throne, 
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married  Elizabeth  of  York,  daughter  of  Edward 
IV.,  and  thus  united  the  two  rival  houses,  the 
Yorkists  were  discontented  with  his  rule.  ' '  With 
the  help  of  Margaret  of  Burgundy,  Edward  IV. 's 
sister,  and  James  IV.  of  Scotland,  they  actually 
set  up  two  impostors,  one  after  the  other,  to 
claim  the  throne.  There  was  a  real  heir  of  the 
House  of  York  still  alive  —  young  Edward,  Earl 
of  Warwick  [son  of  the  Duke  of  Clarence,  brother 
to  Edward  IV.],  .  .  .  and  Henry  had  takeu  the 
precaution  to  keep  him  in  the  Tower.  But  in 
1487  a  .sham  Earl  of  Warwick  appeared  in  Ire- 
land, and  being  supported  bj'  the  Earl  of  Kildare, 
was  actually  crowned  in  Dublin  Cathedral. 
Henry  soon  put  down  the  imposture  by  showing 
the  real  carl  to  the  people  of  London,  and  defeat- 
ing the  army  of  the  pretended  earl  at  Stoke, 
near  Newark,  June,  1487.  He  proved  to  be 
a  lad  named  Lambert  Simnel,  the  son  of  a 
joiner  at  0.\ford,  and  he  became  a  scullion  in 
the  king's  kitchen."  In  1492  another  pretender 
of  like  character  was  brought  forward.  "A 
young  man,  called  Perkin  Warbeck,  wlio  proved 
afterwards  to  be  a  native  of  Tournay,  pretended 
that  lie  was  Richard,  Duke  of  York,  the  yoimger 
of  the  two  little  princes  in  the  Tower,  and  that 
he  had  escaped  when  his  brother  Edward  V.  was 
murdered,  lie  persuaded  the  king  <if  France 
and  Margaret  of  Burgundy  to  acknowledge  him, 
and  was  not  only  received  at  the  foreign  courts, 
but,  after  failing  in  Ireland,  he  went  to  Scotland, 
where  James  IV.  married  him  to  his  own  cousin 
Catharine  Gordon,  and  helped  him  to  invade 
England  in  149G.  The  invasion  was  defeated 
liowever,  by  the  Earl  of  Surrey,  and  then  Perkin 
went  back  to  Ireland,  where  the  people  had  re- 
volted against  the  heavy  taxes.  There  he  raised 
an  army  and  marched  toE.xeter,  but  meeting  the 
king's  "troops  at  Taunton,  he  lost  courage,  and 
tied  to  the  Abbey  of  BeauUeu,  where  he  was 
taken  prisoner,  and  sent  to  the  Tower  in  1497." 
In  1.501  botli  Perkiu  Warbeck  and  the  young 
Earl  of  Warwick  were  executed. — A.  B.  Buckley, 
Ilist.  of  Eiig.  for  Beyimters,  cli.  13. 

Also  in:  J.  Gairdner,  Story  of  Perkin  War- 
beck ((ipp.  to  Life  of  lUch/iril  TIL). — C.  JI.  Yonge, 
Cameon  from  Eiif/.  Jlist.,  'id  series,  c.  21  and  24. 
— J.  Gairdner,  Ilenrii  VII.,  eh.  Aondl. 

I5th-i6th  Centuries. — The  Renaissance. — 
Life  in  "Merry  England." — Preludes  to  the 
Elizabethan  Age  of  literature. — "Toward  the 
close  of  the  titteeuth  century  .  .  .  commerce  and 
the  woollen  trade  raiule  a  sudden  advance,  and  such 
an  enormous  one  that  corn-fields  were  changed 
into  pasture-lands,  'whereby  the  inhabitants  of 
the  saiil  town  ( JIanchester)  have  gotten  and  come 
into  riches  and  wealthy  livings,'  so  that  in  1.5515, 
40,000  pieces  of  cloth  were  exported  in  English 
ships.  It  was  already  the  England  which  we  see 
to-day,  a  land  of  meadows,  green,  intersected  by 
hedgerows,  crowded  with  cattle,  abounding  in 
ships,  a  manufacturing,  opulent  land,  with  a 
people  of  beef-eating  toilers,  who  enrich  it  while 
they  enrich  themselves.  They  improved  agricul- 
ture to  such  an  extent,  that  in  half  a  century  the 
produce  of  an  acre  was  doubled.  They  grew  so 
rich,  that  at  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Charles 
I.  the  Commons  represented  three  times  the 
wealth  of  the  Upper  House.  The  ruin  of  Ant- 
werp by  the  Duke  of  Parma  sent  to  England 
'  the  third  part  of  the  merchants  and  manufac- 
turers, who  made  silk,  damask,  stockings,  taf- 
fetas, and  serges,'     The  defeat  of  the  Armada 


and  the  decadence  of  Spain  opened  the  seas  to 
their  merchants.  The  toiling  hive,  who  would 
dare,  attempt,  explore,  act  in  unison,  anil  always 
with  profit,  was  about  to  reap  its  advantages 
and  set  out  on  its  vo3'ages,  buzzing  over  tlie 
universe.  At  the  base  and  on  the  suuunit  of 
society,  in  all  ranks  of  life,  in  all  grades  of  human 
condition,  this  new  welfare  became  visible,  .  .  . 
It  is  not  when  all  is  good,  but  when  all  is  better, 
that  they  see  the  bright  side  of  life,  and  are 
tempted  to  make  a  holiday  of  it.  Tliis  is  wliy  at 
this  period  they  did  make  a  holiday  of  it,  a  splen- 
did show,  so  like  a  picture  that  it  fostered  paint- 
ing in  Italy,  so  like  a  representation,  that  it 
jiroduccd  the  drama  in  England.  Now  th.at  the 
battle-axe  and  sword  of  the  civil  wars  had  beaten 
down  the  independent  nobility,  and  the  abolition 
of  the  law  of  maintenance  had  destroyed  the  jietty 
royalty  of  each  great  feudal  baron,  the  lords 
quitted  their  sombre  castles,  battlemented  for- 
tresses, surrounded  by  stagnant  water,  pierced 
with  narrow  windows,  a  sort  of  stone  breast- 
plates of  no  use  but  to  preserve  the  life  of  their 
masters.  They  flock  into  new  palaces,  with 
vaulted  roofs  and  turrets,  covered  with  fantastic 
and  manifold  ornaments,  adorned  with  terraces 
and  vast  staircases,  with  gardens,  fountains,  stat- 
ues, such  as  were  the  palaces  of  Henry  VIII.  and 
Elizal)eth,  half  Gothic  and  half  Italian,  whose 
convenience,  grandeur,  and  beauty  announced 
already  habits  of  society  and  the  taste  for  pleas- 
ure. They  came  to  court  and  abandoned  their 
old  manners;  the  four  meals  which  scarcely  suf- 
ficed their  former  voracity  were  I'cduced  to  two ; 
gentlemen  soon  became  refined,  placing  their 
glory  in  the  elegance  and  singularity  of  their 
amusements  and  their  clothes.  .  .  .  To  vent  the 
feelings,  to  satisfy  the  heart  and  eyes,  to  set  free 
boldly  on  all  the  roads  of  existence  the  pack  of 
appetites  and  instincts,  this  was  the  craving 
which  the  manners  of  the  time  betrayed.  It  was 
'  merry  England,'  as  they  called  it  then.  It  was 
not  yet  stern  and  constrained.  It  expanded 
widely,  freely,  and  rejoiced  to  find  itself  so  ex- 
lianded.  No  longer  at  court  only  was  the  drama 
found  but  in  the  village.  Strolling  companies  be- 
took themselves  thither,  and  the  country  folk 
supplied  any  deficiencies  when  necessary.  Shak- 
s[>eare  saw,  before  he  depicted  them,  stupid  fel- 
lows, carpenters,  joiners,  bellow-menders,  play 
Pyramus  and  Thisbe,  reiiresent  the  lion  roaring 
as  gently  as  possible,  and  the  wall,  by  stretching 
out  their  hands.  Every  holiday  was  a  pageant,  in 
which  townspeople,  workmen,  and  children  bore 
their  parts.  .  .  .  A  few  sectarians,  chiefly  in  the 
towns  and  of  the  people,  clung  gloomily  to  the 
Bible.  But  the  court  and  the  men  of  the  world 
sought  their  teachers  and  their  heroes  from  pagan 
Greece  and  Rome.  About  1490  they  began  to 
read  the  classics;  one  after  the  other  they  trans- 
lated them;  it  was  soon  the  fashion  to  read  them 
in  the  original.  Elizabeth,  Jane  Grey,  the  Duch- 
ess of  Niiifolk,  the  Countess  of  Anmdel,  many 
other  ladies,  were  conversant  with  Plato,  Xeno- 
phon,  and  Cicero  in  the  original,  and  appreciated 
them.  Gradually,  by  an  insensible  change,  men 
were  raised  to  the  level  of  the  great  and  healthy 
minds  who  had  freely  handled  ideas  of  all  kinds 
fifteen  centuries  ago.  They  comprehended  not 
only  their  language,  but  their  thought;  they  did 
not' repeat  lessons  from,  but  held  conversations 
with  them;  they  were  their  equals,  and  found 
in  them  intellects  as  manly  as  their  own.  .  .  . 
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Across  the  train  of  hooded  schoolmen  and  sordid 
cavillers  the  two  adult  and  thinking  ages  were 
united,  and  the  moderns,  silencing  the  infantine 
or  snuttling  voices  of  the  middle-age,  conde- 
scended only  to  converse  with  the  noble  ancients. 
They  accepted  their  gods,  at  least  they  understand 
them,  and  keep  them  by  their  side.  In  poems, 
festivals,  tapestries,  almost  all  ceremonies  they 
appear,  not  restored  by  pedantry  merely,  but 
kept  alive  by  sympathy,  and  glorified  by  the 
arts  of  an  age  as  flourishing  and  almost  as  pro- 
found as  that  of  their  earliest  birth.  After  the 
terrible  night  of  the  middle-age,  and  the  dolorous 
legends  of  spirits  and  the  damned,  it  was  a  de- 
light to  see  again  Olympus  shining  upon  us  from 
Greece ;  its  heroic  and  beautiful  deities  once  more 
ravishing  the  heart  of  men,  they  raised  and  in- 
structed this  young  world  by  speaking  to  it  the 
language  of  passion  and  genius;  and  the  age  of 
strong  deeds,  free  sensuality,  bold  invention,  had 
only  to  follow  its  own  bent,  in  order  to  discover 
in  them  the  eternal  promoters  of  liberty  and 
beauty.  Nearer  still  was  another  paganism,  that 
of  Italy ;  the  more  seductive  because  more  mod- 
ern, and  because  it  circulates  fresh  sap  in  an 
ancient  stock;  the  more  attractive,  because  more 
sensuous  and  present,  with  its  worship  of  force 
and  genius,  of  pleasure  and  voluptuousness.  ■  •  •  j 
At  that  time  Italy  clearly  led  in  every  thing,  and 
civilisation  was  to  be  drawn  thence  as  from  its  { 
spring.  'What  is  this  civilisation  which  is  thus 
imposed  on  the  whole  of  Europe,  whence  every 
science  and  every  elegance  comes,  whose  laws 
are  obeyed  in  every  court,  in  which  Surrey,  Sid- 
ney, Spenser,  Shakspeare  sought  their  models 
and  their  materials  ?  It  was  pagan  in  its  elements 
and  its  birth;  in  its  language,  which  is  but 
slightly  different  from  Latin;  in  its  Latin  tradi- 
tions ami  recollections,  which  no  gap  has  come 
to  interrupt;  in  its  constitution, whose  old  munic- 
ipal life  first  led  and  absorbed  the  feudal  life; 
in  the  genius  of  its  race,  in  which  energy  and  en- 
joyment always  abounded. " — H.  A.  Taine,  Hist, 
of  English  Literature,  bk.  2,  ch.  1  (f.  1).— "The 
intellectual  movement,  to  which  we  give  the 
name  of  Renaissance,  expressed  it.self  in  England 
mainly  through  the  Drama.  Other  races  in  that 
era  of  quickened  activity,  when  modern  man  re- 
gained the  consciousness  of  his  own  strength  and 
goodliness  after  centuries  of  mental  stagnation 
and  social  depression,  threw  their  energies  into 
the  plastic  arts  and  scholarship.  The  Engli.sh 
found  a  similar  outlet  for  their  pent-up  forces  in 
the  Drama.  The  arts  and  literature  of  Greece 
and  Rome  had  been  revealed  by  Italy  to  Europe. 
Humanism  had  placed  the  present  once  more  in 
a  vital  relation  to  the  past.  The  navies  of  Por- 
tugal and  Spain  had  discovered  new  continents 
bej'ond  the  ocean;  the  merchants  of  Venice  and 
Genoa  had  explored  the  farthest  East.  Coperni- 
cus had  revolutionised  astronomy,  and  the  tele- 
sco])e  was  revealing  fresh  worlds  beyond  the  siui. 
The  Bible  had  been  rescued  from  the  mortmain 
of  the  Church  ;  .scholars  studied  it  in  the  Linguage 
of  its  authors,  and  the  people  read  it  in  their  own 
tongue.  In  this  rapid  development  of  art.  litera- 
ture, science,  and  discovery,  the  English  had 
hitherto  taken  but  little  part.  But  they  were 
ready  to  reap  what  other  men  had  sown.  L'nfa- 
tigued  by  the  labours  of  the  pioneer,  imsophisti- 
cated  by  the  pedantries  and  sophistries  of  the 
schools,  in  the  freshness  of  their  youth  and  vig- 
our, they  surveyed  the  world  unfolded  to  them. 


For  more  than  half  a  century  they  freelj'  enjoyed 
the  splendour  of  this  spectacle,  until  the  struggle 
for  political  and  religious  liberty  replunged  them 
in  the  hard  realities  of  life.  During  that  event- 
ful period  of  spiritual  disengagement  from  ab- 
sorbing cares,  the  race  was  fully  conscious  of  its 
national  importance.  It  had  shaken  off  the  shack- 
les of  oppressive  feudalism,  the  tranmiels  of 
ecclesiastical  tyranny.  It  had  not  yet  passed 
imder  the  Puritan  yoke,  or  felt  the  encroachments 
of  despotic  monarchy.  It  was  justly  ijroud  of 
the  Virgin  Queen,  with  whose  idealised  person- 
ality the  people  identified  their  newly  acquired 
sense  of  greatness.  .  .  .  What  in  tho.se  fifty  years 
they  saw  with  the  clairvoyant  eyes  of  artists,  the 
poets  wrote.  And  what  they  wrote,  remains  im- 
perishable. It  is  the  portrait  of  their  age,  the 
portrait  of  an  age  in  which  humanity  stood  self- 
revealed,  a  miracle  and  marvel  to  its  own  admir- 
ing curiosity.  England  was  in  a  state  of  transi- 
tion when  the  Drama  came  to  perfection.  That 
was  one  of  those  rare  periods  when  the  past  and 
the  future  are  both  coloured  by  imagination,  and 
both  shed  a  glory  on  the  present.  The  medieval 
order  was  in  dissolution ;  the  modern  order  was 
in  process  of  formation.  Yet  the  old  state  of 
things  had  not  faded  from  memory  and  usage ; 
the  new  had  not  assumed  desiiotic  sway.  Men 
stood  then,  as  it  were,  between  two  dreams  —  a 
dream  of  the  past,  thronged  with  sinister  and 
splendid  reminiscences;  a  dream  of  the  future, 
bright  with  unlimited  aspirations  and  indefinite 
hopes.  Neither  the  retreating  forces  of  the  Mid- 
dle Ages  nor  the  advancing  forces  of  the  modern 
era  pressed  upon  them  with  the  iron  weight  of 
actuality.  The  brutalities  of  feudalism  had  been 
softened;  but  the  chivalrous  sentiment  remained 
to  inspire  the  Surreys  and  the  Sidneys  of  a  milder 
epoch.  .  .  .  What  distinguished  the  English  at 
this  epoch  from  the  nations  of  the  South  was 
not  refinement  of  manners,  sobriety,  or  self-con- 
trol. On  the  contrary  they  retained  an  unenvi- 
able character  for  more  than  common  savagery. 
.  .  .  Erasmus  describes  the  filth  of  their  houses, 
and  the  sicknesses  engendered  in  their  cities  by 
bad  ventilation.  What  rendered  the  people 
superior  to  Italians  and  Spaniards  was  the  firm- 
ness of  their  moral  fibre,  the  sweetness  of  their 
humanity,  a  more  masculine  temper,  less  vitiated 
instincts  and  sophisticated  intellects,  a  law-abid- 
ing and  religious  conscience,  contempt  for  treach- 
erj'  and  baseness,  intolerance  of  political  or 
ecclesiastical  despotism  combined  with  fervent 
love  of  home  and  country.  They  were  coarse, 
but  not  vicious;  pleasure-loving,  but  not  licen- 
tious ;  violent,  but  not  cruel ;  luxurious  but  not 
effeminate.  3Iachiavelli  was  a  name  of  loathing 
to  them.  Sidney,  Essex,  Raleigh,  3Iore,  and 
Drake  were  popular  heroes ;  and  whatever  may 
be  thought  of  these  men,  they  certainly  counted 
no  Marquis  of  Pescara.  no  Duke  of  Valentino,  no 
Malatesta  Baglioni,  no  Cosimo  de'  Sledici  among 
them.  The  Southern  European  type  betrayed  it- 
self but  faintly  in  politicians  like  Richard  Crom- 
well and  Robert  Dudley.  .  .  .  Affectations  of 
foreign  vices  were  only  a  varnish  on  the  surface 
of  society.  The  core  of  the  nation  remained 
sound  and  wholesome.  Nor  was  the  culture 
which  the  English  borrowed  from  less  unsopliisti- 
cated  nations,  more  than  superficial.  The  inci- 
dents of  Court  gossip  show  how  savage  was  the 
life  beneath.  Queen  Elizabeth  spat,  in  the  pres- 
ence of  her  nobles,  at  a  gentleman  who  had  dis- 
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pleased  lior ;  struck  Es.scx  on  the  cheek:  drove 
Burleigh  blublicriiig  from  lii-r  apartment.  Lans 
in  merry  England  were  executed  with  uncom- 
promising seventy.  Every  township  had  its 
gallows;  every  village  its  stocks,  whipping-post 
and  pillory.  Here  and  there,  heretics  were 
burned  tipon  the  market-place;  and  the  block 
upon  Tower  Ilill  was  seldom  dry.  .  .  .  Men  and 
women  who  read  Plato,  or  discussed  the  elegan- 
cies of  Petrarcli.  suffered  brutal  practical  jokes, 
relished  the  obscenities  of  jesters,  used  the  gross- 
est language  <)f  the  people.  Carrying  farms 
and  acres  on  their  backs  in  the  shape  of  costly 
silks  and  laces,  they  lay  upon  rushes  filthy  with 
the  vomit  of  old  banquets.  Glittering  in  suits 
of  gilt  and  jewelled  mail,  they  jostled  with 
town-porters  in  the  stench  of  the  bear-gardens, 
or  the  bloody  bull-pit.  The  church  itself  was 
not  respected.  The  nave  of  old  S.  Paul's  became 
a  rendezvous  for  thieves  and  prostitutes.  ...  It 
is  dilHcult,  even  by  noting  an  infinity  of  such 
characteristics,  to  paint  the  many -colon  red  incon- 
gruities of  England  at  that  epoch.  Yet  in  the 
midst  of  this  confusion  ro.se  cavaliers  like  Sid- 
ney, philosophers  like  Bacon,  poets  like  Spenser; 
men  in  whom  all  that  is  pure,  elevated,  subtle, 
tender,  strong,  wise,  delicate  and  learned  in  our 
modern  civilisation  displayed  itself.  And  the 
masses  of  the  jieople  were  still  in  harmony  with 
these  high  strains.  They  formed  the  audience  of 
Shakspere.  They  wept  for  Desdemona,  adoretl 
Imogen,  listened  with  Jessica  to  music  in  the 
moon-light  at  Belmont,  wandered  with  Rosalind 
through  woodland  glades  of  Arilen.  Such  was 
the  society  of  whicli  our  theatre  became  the  mir- 
ror."— J.  A.  Symonds,  S/idkujifn's  Prcihrinxors 
in  the  Eii'jUfsli  Dnniin,  eh.  2.  seet.  1,  3,  niiil  .'5. 

A.  D.  1497.— Cabot's  discovery  of  the  North 
American  Continent.  See  Amhiuca:  A.  D. 
1497. 

A.  D.  1498. — Voyage  and  discoveries  of 
Sebastian  Cabot. — Ground  of  English  claims 
in  the  New  World.     See  Amei!ic.\.:  A.  D.  14'J8. 

A.  D.  1502. — The  marriage  which  brought 
the  Stuarts  to  the  English  throne.  See  Scut- 
L.vxi):   A.  I),  loil-i. 

A.  D.  1509. — The  character  and  reign  of 
Henry  VII. — "  As  a  king.  Bacon  tells  ns  that  he 
was  'a  wonder  for  wise  men.'  Few  indeed  were 
the  councillors  that  shared  his  confidence,  but 
the  wise  men,  comi^ctcnt  to  form  an  estimate  of 
his  statesmanshiii,  had  liut  one  opinion  of  his 
consummate  wisdom.  Foreigners  were  greatly 
struck  with  the  success  tliat  attended  his  policy. 
Ambassadors  were  astonished  at  the  intimate 
knowledge  he  displayed  of  the  affairs  of  their 
own  countries.  From  the  most  unpropitious 
beginnings,  a  proscribed  man  and  an  exile,  he 
had  won  his  way  in  evil  times  to  a  throne  beset 
with  dangers;  he  had  pacified  his  own  country, 
cherished  commerce,  formed  strong  alliances  over 
Europe,  and  made  his  personal  infiuence  felt  by 
the  rulers  of  France,  Spain.  Italy,  and  tlie  Nether- 
lands as  that  of  a  man  who  could  turn  the  scale 
in  matters  of  the  highest  importance  to  their  own 
domestic  welfare.  .  .  .  From  lirst  to  last  his 
policy  was  essentially  his  own;  for  though  he 
knew  well  how  to  choose  the  .ablest  councillors,  he 
asked  or  took  their  advice  only  to  such  an  extent 
as  he  himself  deemed  expeiiient.  .  .  ,  No  one 
can  understand  his  reign,  or  that  of  his  son,  or. 
we  might  add.  of  his  granddaughter  Queeu 
Elizabeth,   without   appreciating  the  fact  that, 


however  well  served  with  councillors,  the  sover- 
eign was  in  those  days  always  his  own  Prime 
Minister.  .  .  .  Even  "the  legislation  of  the  reign 
must  be  regarded  as  in  large  measure  <lue  to 
Henry  himself.  We  have  no  means,  it  is  true, 
of  knowing  how  much  of  it  originated  in  his  own 
mind;  but  that  it  was  all  discussed  with  him  in 
Council  and  aiiproved  before  it  was  passed  we 
have  every  reason  to  believe.  For  he  never 
appears  to  have  put  the  royal  veto  upon  any  Bill, 
as  constitutional  usage  both  before  and  after  his 
days  allowed.  lie  gave  his  assent  to  all  the 
enactments  sent  up  to  him  for  approval,  though 
he  sometimes  added  to  them  provisos  of  his 
own.  And  Bacon,  who  knew  the  traditions  of 
those  times,  distinctly  attributes  the  good  legis- 
lation of  his  days  to  the  king  himself.  '  In  that 
part,  both  of  justice  and  policy,  wliiih  is  the  most 
durable  part,  .and  cut,  as  it  were,  in  brass  or 
marble,  the  making  of  good  laws,  he  did  excel.' 
This  statement,  with  but  slight  variations  in  the 
wording,  appears  again  and  again  throughout 
the  History;  and  elsewhere  it  is  said  that  he 
was  the  best  lawgiver  to  this  nation  after  Edward 
I.  .  .  .  The  parliaments,  indeed,  that  Henry 
summoned  were  only  seven  in  number,  and  sel- 
dom did  any  one  of  them  last  over  a  year,  so  that 
during  a  reign  of  nearly  twenty- four  j'ears  many 
j'cars  passed  away  without  a  Parliament  at  all. 
But  even  in  those  scanty  sittings  many  Acts 
were  passed  to  meet  evils  that  were  general  sub- 
jects of  complaint.  ...  He  could  scarcely  be 
called  a  learned  man,  yet  he  was  a  lover  of  learn- 
ing, and  gave  his  children  an  excellent  educa- 
tion. His  Court  was  open  to  scholars.  .  .  .  He 
was  certainly  religious  after  the  fashion  of  his 
day.  .  .  .  liis  religious  foundations  and  bequests 
perhaps  do  not  necessarily  imply  auj'thing  more 
than  conventional  feeling.  I3ut  we  must  not 
everlook  the  curious  circumstance  that  he  once 
argued  with  a  heretic  at  the  stake  at  Canterbury 
and  got  him  to  renounce  his  heresy.  It  is  melan- 
choly to  add  that  he  did  not  thereupon  release 
him  from  the  punishment  to  which  he  had  been 
Sentenced;  but  the  fact  .seems  to  .show  that  he 
was  afraid  of  encouraging  insincere  conversions 
by  such  lenicncj'.  During  the  last  two  or  three 
years  of  the  10th  centurj'  there  was  a  good  deal 
of  procedure  against  heretics,  but  on  the  whole, 
we  are  told,  rather  by  penances  than  by  fire. 
Henrv  had  no  desire  to  see  the  old  foundations 
of  the  faith  disturbed.  His  zeal  for  the  Church 
was  recognised  by  no  less  than  three  Popes  in  his 
time,  who  each  sent  him  a  sword  and  a  caji  of 
maintenance.  .  .  .  To  commerce  and  adventure 
he  was  always  a  good  friend.  By  his  encourage- 
ment Sebastian  Cabot  sailed  from  Bristol  and  dis- 
covered Newfoundland  —  The  New  Isle,  as  it 
at  first  was  called.  Four  years  earlier  Columbus 
had  first  set  foot  on  the  great  western  continent, 
and  had  not  his  brother  been  taken  by  pirates  at 
sea,  it  is  supposed  that  he  too  might  have  made 
his  great  discovery  under  Henry's  patronage." — 
Jas.  Gairdner,  Henry  the  Seventh,  ch.  13. 

Also  in  :  Lord  Bacon,  Hist,  of  the  Reign  of  King 
Henry  VII. 

A.  D.  1509.— Accession  of  King  Henry  VIII. 

A.  D.  1511-1513.— Enlisted  in  the  Holy 
League  of  Pope  Julius  II.  against  France.  See 
It.u.y:  a.  1).  lolii-Mi;?. 

A.  D.  1513. — Henry's  invasion  of  France. — 
The  victory  of  the  Battle  of  the  Spurs.  See 
Fr-VNCE-  a.  D.  1513-1515. 
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A.  D.  1513-1529. — The  ministry  of  Cardinal 
Wolsey.— From  1513  to  1529.  ThoiiKis  AViilscy, 
wliij  liecame  Archbishop  of  Yoik  in  151-t,  and 
Cartliniil  in  1515,  was  the  minister  who  guided 
the  policy  of  Henry  VIII..  so  far  as  that  head- 
strong and  absolute  monarch  could  be  guided  at 
all.  "England  was  going  through  a  crisis  po- 
litically, socially,  and  intellectually,  when  Wol- 
sey  undertook  the  management  of  affairs.  .  .  . 
We  must  regret  that  he  put  foreign  policy  in  the 
first  place,  and  reserved  his  constructive  meas- 
ures for  domestic  affairs.  .  .  .  Yet  even  here  we 
may  doubt  if  the  measures  of  the  English  Refor- 
mation would  have  been  possible  if  Wolsey's 
mind  had  not  inspired  the  king  and  the  nation 
with  a  heightened  consciousness  of  England's 
power  and  dignity.  Wolsey's  diplomacy  at  least 
tore  away  all  illusions  about  Pope  and  Emperor, 
and  the  opinion  of  Europe,  and  taught  Henry 
VIII.  the  measure  of  his  own  strength.  It  was  \ 
impossible  that  Wolsey's  powerful  hand  should 
not  leave  its  impression  upim  everything  which 
it  touched.  If  Henry  VIII.  inherited  a  strong 
monarchy,  Wolsey  made  the  basis  of  monarch- 
ical power  still  stronger.  .  .  .  Wolsey  saw  in 
the  royal  power  the  only  possible  means  of  hold- 
ing England  together  and  guiding  it  through  the 
dangers  of  impending  change.  .  .  .  Wolsey  was 
in  no  sense  a  constitutional  minister,  nor  did  he 
pay  much  heed  to  constitutional  forms.  Parlia- 
ment was  only  summoned  once  during  the  time 
that  he  was  in  office,  and  then  he  tried  to  brow- 
beat Parliament  and  set  aside  its  privileges.  In 
his  view  the  only  function  of  Parliament  was  to 
grant  money  for  the  king's  needs.  The  king 
should  say  how  much  he  needed,  and  Parliament 
ought  only  to  advise  how  this  sum  might  be 
most  conveniently  raised.  .  .  .  He  was  unwise 
in  his  attempt  to  force  the  king's  will  upon  Par- 
liament as  an  unchangeable  law  of  its  action. 
Henry  VIII.  looked  and  learned  from  Wolsey's 
failure,  and  when  he  took  the  management  of 
Parliament  into  his  own  hands  he  sliowed  him- 
self a  consummate  master  of  that  craft.  ...  He 
was  so  skilful  that  Parliament  at  last  gave  him 
even  the  power  over  the  purse,  and  Henry,  with- 
out raising  a  murmur,  imposed  taxes  which 
Wolsey  would  not  have  dared  to  suggest.  .  .  . 
Where  Wolsey  would  have  made  the  Crown  in- 
dependent of  Parliament,  Henry  VIII.  reduced 
Parliament  to  be  a  willing  instrument  of  the 
ro\"al  will.  .  .  .  Henry  .  .  .  clotlied  his  despot- 
ism with  the  appearance  of  paternal  solicitude. 
He  made  the  people  think  that  he  lived  for  them, 
and  that  their  interests  were  his,  whereas  Wolsey 
endeavoured  to  convince  the  people  that  the  king 
alone  could  guard  their  interests,  and  that  their 
only  course  was  to  put  entire  confidence  in  him. 
Henry  saw  that  men  were  easier  to  cajole  than 
to  convince.  ...  In  spite  of  the  disadvantage 
of  a  royal  education,  Henry  was  a  more  thorough 
Englishman  than  Wolsey,  though  Wolsey  sprang 
from  the  people.  It  was  Wolsey's  teacliing, 
however,  that  prepared  Henry  for  his  task.  The 
king  who  could  use  a  minister  like  Wolsey  and 
then  throw  him  away  when  he  was  no  longer 
useful,  felt  that  there  was  no  limitation  to  liis 
self-sufficiency.  .  .  .  For  politics  in  the  largest 
sense,  comprising  all  the  relations  of  the  nation 
at  home  and  abroad,  Wolsey  had  a  capacity 
which  amounted  to  genius,  and  it  is  doubtful  if 
this  can  be  said  of  any  other  Englishman.  .  .  . 
Taking  England  as  he  found  her,  he  aimed  at  de- 
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veloping  all  her  latent  possibilities,  and  leading 
Europe  to  follow  in  her  train.  ...  He  made 
England  for  a  time  the  centre  of  European  poli- 
tics, and  gave  her  an  influence  far  higher  than 
she  could  claim  on  material  grounds.  .  .  .  He 
was  indeed  a  political  artist,  who  worked  with  a 
free  hand  and  a  certain  touch.  .  .  .  He  was, 
though  he  knew  it  not.  fitted  to  serve  England, 
but  not  to  serve  the  English  king.  He  had  the 
aims  of  a  national  statesman,  not  of  a  royal  ser- 
vant. Wolsey's  misfortune  was  that  his  lot  was 
cast  on  days  when  the  career  of  a  statesman  was 
not  distinct  from  that  of  a  royal  servant." — M. 
Creighton,  Cuvdinal  \V(jlsey,  ch.  8«ndH. 

Also  ix:  J.  S.  Brewer,  The  Reign  of  Ilenry 
VIII.— J.  A.  Froude,  Hist,  of  En'j.  from  the  Pall 
of  Wohey.i-h.  1-2— G.  Cavendish,  Life  of  Wohey. 

A.  D.  1514. — Marriage  of  the  king's  sister 
with  Louis  XII.  of  France.  See  France:  A.  D. 
15i:j-1515. 

A.  D.  1516-1517. — Intrigues  against  France. 
See  France:  A.  I).  1510-1517. 

A.  D.  1519. — Candidacy  of  Henry  VIII.  for 
the  imperial  crown.    .See  Ger.maxv:  A.  D.  1519. 

A.  D.  1520-1521. — Rivalry  of  the  Emperor 
and  the  French'lKingfor  the  English  alliance. 
See  France:  A.  D.  1.52U-1523. 

A.  D.  1525. — The  king  changes  sides  in 
European  politics  and  breaks  his  alliance  with 
the  Emperor.     See  France:  A.  I).  1525-1520. 

A.  D.  1527. — New  alliance  with  France  and 
Venice  against  Charles  V. — Formal  renuncia- 
tion of  the  claim  of  the  English  kings  to  the 
crown  of  France.    See  Italy:  A.  D.  1527-1529. 

A.  D.  1527-1534. — Henry  VIII.  and  the  Di- 
vorce question. — The  rupture  with  Rome.^ 
lleury  VIII.  "owed his  crown  to  the  early  death 
of  his  brother  Arthur,  whose  widow,  Catharine 
of  Aragon,  the  daughter  of  Ferdinand,  and  con- 
sequently the  aunt  of  Charles  V.  [emperor], 
Henry  was  enabled  to  marry  through  a  dispen- 
sation obtained  by  Henry  VII.  from  Pope  Julius 
II. , — marriage  with  the  wife  of  a  deceased  brother 
being  forbidden  by  the  laws  of  the  Church. 
Henry  was  in  his  twelfth  year  when  the  marriage 
was  concluded,  but  it  was  not  consummated  until 
the  death  of  his  father.  .  .  .  The  question  of 
Henry's  divorce  from  Catharine  soon  became  a 
subject  of  discussion,  and  the  effort  to  procure 
the  anuidling  of  the  marriage  from  the  pope  was 
prosecuted  for  a  number  of  years.  Henry  pro- 
fessed, and  perhaps  with  sincerity,  that  he  had 
long  been  troubled  with  doubts  of  the  v:didity  of 
the  marriage,  as  being  contrary  to  the  divine 
law,  and  therefore  not  within  the  limit  of  the 
pope's  dispensing  power.  The  death  of  a  num- 
ber of  his  children,  leaving  only  a  single  daugh- 
ter, JIary,  had  been  interpreted  by  some  as  a 
mark  of  the  displeasure  of  God.  At  the  same 
time  the  English  people,  in  the  fresh  recollection 
of  the  long  dynastic  struggle,  were  anxious  on 
account  of  the  lack  of  a  male  heir  to  the  throne. 
On  the  queen's  side  it  was  asserted  that  it  was 
competent  for  the  pope  to  authorize  a  marriage 
with  a  brother's  widow,  and  that  no  doubt  could 
possibly  exist  in  the  present  case,  since,  accord- 
ing to  iier  testimony,  her  marriage  with  Arthur 
had  never  been  completed.  The  eagerness  of 
Henry  to  procure  the  divorce  increased  with  his 
growing  passion  for  Anne  Boleyn.  The  negotia- 
tions with  Rome  dragged  slowly  on.  Catharine 
was  six  years  older  than  himself,  and  had  lost 
her  charms.     He  was  enamored  of  this  young 
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English  girl,  fro.sh  from  the  court  of  Fr.inrc.  He 
resolvtil  to  break  the  niarriatfe  bond  witli  the 
Spanish  princess  who  had  been  liis  faitliful  wife 
for  nearly  twenty  years.  It  was  not  witliout 
reason  that  tlie  l-cing. became  more  and  more  in- 
censed at  the  dilatory  and  vacillating  course  of 
the  pope.  .  .  .  Henry  determined  to  lay  the 
question  of  the  validity  of  his  marriage  before  the 
universities  of  Europe,  and  this  lie  did,  making 
a  free  use  of  bribery  abroa<l  and  of  menaces  at 
home.  Jleantime,  he  took  measures  to  cripple 
the  authority  of  the  pope  and  of  the  clergy  in 
England.  Li  these  proceedings  he  was  sustained 
by  a  popular  feeling,  the  growth  of  centuries, 
against  foreign  ecclesiastical  interference  and 
clerical  control  in  civil  affairs.  The  fall  of  Wol- 
sey  was  the  effect  of  his  failure  to  jirocure  the 
divorce,  and  of  the  enmity  of  Anne  Boleyn  and 
her  family.  ...  In  order  to  convict  of  treason 
this  minister,  whom  he  had  raised  to  the  highest 
pinnacle  of  power,  the  king  did  not  scruple  to 
avail  himself  of  the  ancient  statute  of  pnemuuire, 
which  Wolsey  was  accused  of  having  trans- 
gressed by  acting  as  the  pope's  legate  in  England 
—  it  was  dishonestly  alleged,  witliout  the  royal 
license.  Early  in  1531  tlief  king  charged  the 
whole  body  of  the  clergy  with  having  incurred 
the  penalties  of  the  same  law  by  submitting  to 
Wolsey  in  his  legatine  character.  Assembled  in 
convocation,  they  were  obliged  to  implore  his 
pardon,  and  obtained  it  only  in  return  for  a  large 
sum  of  money.  In  their  jietition  he  was  styled, 
in  obedience  to  his  dictation,  '  The  Protector  and 
Supreme  Head  of  the  Church  and  Clergy  of  Eng- 
land,' to  which  was  added,  after  long  debate,  at 
the  suggestion  of  xVrchbishop  Warliam — 'as  far 
as  is  permitted  by  the  law  of  Christ.'  The 
Church,  prostrate  though  it  was  at  the  feet  of 
the  despotic  king,  showed  some  degree  of  self- 
respect  in  inserting  this  amendment.  Parliament 
forbade  the  introduction  of  papal  bulls  into  Eng- 
land. The  king  was  authorized  if  he  saw  lit,  to 
withdraw  the  annals  —  tirst-fruits  of  benefices  — 
from  the  pope.  Ajipeals  to  Home  were  forbid- 
den. The  retaliatory  measures  of  Henry  did  not 
move  the  pope  to  recede  from  his  position.  On 
or  about  January  25,  1533,  the  king  was  (irivately 
married  to  Anne  Boleyn.  ...  In  1534  Henry 
was  conditionall}'  excommunicated  by  Clement 
VII.  The  papal  decree  deposing  him  from  the 
throne,  and  absolving  his  sulijects  from  their 
allegiance,  did  not  follow  until  1.538,  and  was 
issued  by  Paul  III.  Clement's  bull  was  sent 
forth  on  "the  23  of  March.  On  the  23  of  Novem- 
ber Parliament  jiassed  the  Act  of  Supremacy, 
without  the  (lualifying  clausi^  which  the  clergy 
had  attached  to  their  vote.  The  king  was,  more- 
over, clothed  with  full  power  and  autliority  to 
repress  and  amend  all  such  errors,  heri'sies,  and 
abuses  as  '  by  any  manner  of  spiritual  authority 
or  jurisdiction  ought  or  may  lawfully  be  re- 
formed.' Thus  a  visitatorial  function  of  vast  ex- 
tent was  recognized  as  belonging  to  him.  In 
1532  convocation  was  driven  to  engage  not  '  to 
enact  or  promulge  or  put  in  execution '  any 
measures  without  the  royal  license,  and  to  promise 
to  change  or  to  abrogate  anj'  of  the  '  provincial 
constitutions  '  which  he  should  judge  inconsistent 
with  his  prerogative.  The  clergy  were  thus 
stripped  of  all  ]iower  to  make  laws.  A  mixed 
commission,  which  Parliament  ordaineil  for  the 
revision  of  the  whole  canon  law,  was  not  itp- 
pointed  in  this  reign.     The  dissolution  of   the 


king's  marriage  thus  dissolved  the  union  of  Eng- 
land with  the  papacy." — G.  P.  Fisher,  Ilintory  of 
the  V/inxtiiiii  C/nirr/i,  period  S,  eh.  (j. 

Also  in:  J.  S.  Brewer,  The  lieif/n.  of  Ileiini 
VIII. ,  V.  2,  ch.  27-35.— J.  A.  Froude,  " ///.v<.  <f 
Eiig.,  V.  1,  eh.  2.  — S.  H.  Burke,  Ilht.  Birt raits 
of  the  Tudor  DiinnHti/,  v.  1,  eh.  8-2.5. — .1.  Liiigard, 
ili.ll.  of  Kn<i.,'r.  6,'ch.  3.— T.  E.  Bri<lgett,"/w/e 
and  Writinr/n  if  Sir  T.  Mire. 

A.  D.  1529-1535.  —  The  execution  of  Sir 
Thomas  More.— On  the  25th  of  October,  152U, 
the  king,  by  delivering  the  great  seal  to  Sir 
Thomas  More,  constituted  him  Lord  Chanc'cllor. 
In  making  this  appointment.  Henry  "hoped  to 
dis])o,se  his  chancellor  to  lend  his  authority  to  the 
projects  of  divorce  and  second  marriage,  which 
now  agitated  the  king's  mind,  and  were  the  main 
objects  of  his  ]>oIiey.  .  .  .  To  pursue  this  subject 
through  the  long  negotiations  and  discussions 
which  it  occasioned  during  six  years,  woukl  be 
to  lead  us  far  from  the  life  of  sir  Thomas  Jlore. 
.  .  .  All  these  ])roceedings  terminated  iu  the  sen- 
tence of  nullity  in  the  case  of  Henry's  marriage 
with  Catherine,  pronounced  by  Cranmer,  the  es- 
pousal of  Anne  IJoleyn  by  the  king,  and  the  re 
jectionof  the  papal  jurisdiction  by  the  kingdom, 
which  still,  however,  adhered  to  the  doctrines ot 
the  Uoniau  catholic  church.  The  situation  of 
Jlore  during  a  great  part  of  these  memorable 
events  was  embarrassing.  The  great  ollices  to 
which  he  was  raised  by  the  king,  the  ])ersonal 
favour  hitherto  con.stantly  shown  to  liim,  and  the 
natural  tendency  of  his  gentle  and  quiet  disposi- 
tion, combined  to  disincline  him  to  resistance 
against  the  wishes  of  his  friendly  master.  On 
the  other  hand,  his  growing  dread  and  horror  of 
heresy,  with  its  train  of  disorders;  his  belief  that 
universal  anarchy  would  be  the  inevitable  result 
of  religious  dissension,  and  the  operation  of  seven 
years'  controversy  for  the  Catliolic  church,  in 
lieating  his  mind  on  all  subjects  involving  the  ex- 
tent of  her  authority,  made  him  recoil  from  de- 
signs which  were  visibly  tending  towards  dis- 
union with  the  Roman  pontiff.  .  .  .  Henry  used 
every  means  of  procuring  an  opinion  favourable 
to  his  wishes  from  his  chancellor,  who  excused 
himself  as  unmeet  for  such  matters,  having  never 
professed  the  study  of  divinity.  .  .  .  But  when 
the  progress  towartls  the  marriage  was  so  far  ad- 
vanced that  he  saw  how  soon  the  active  co-opera- 
tion of  a  chancellor  must  be  rei|uired,  he  made 
suit  to  'his  singular  dear  friend,'  the  duke  of 
Norfolk,  to  procure  his  discharge  from  this  ollicc. 
The  duke,  often  solicited  by  More,  then  olit.iined, 
by  importunate  suit,  a  clear  discharge  for  the 
chancellor.  .  .  .  The  king  directed  Norfolk,  when 
he  installed  his  successor,  to  declare  iiulilicly, 
that  his  majesty  had  with  pain  yielded  to  the 
prayers  of  sir  Thomas  Jlore,  by  the  removal  of 
sucli  a  magistrate.  ...  It  must  be  owned  that 
Henry  felt  the  weight  of  this  great  man's  opinion, 
and  tried  every  possible  means  to  obtain  at  least 
the  appearance  of  his  spontaneous  approbation. 
.  .  .  The  king  .  .  .  sent  the  archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury, the  chancellor,  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  and 
Cromwell,  to  attempt  the  conversion  of  Jlore. 
Audley  reminded  More  of  the  king's  special  favour 
and  many  benefits.  Jlore  admitted  them;  but 
modestly  added,  that  his  highness  had  most 
graciously  declared  that  on  this  matter  Jlore 
should  be  molested  no  more.  When  in  the  end 
they  saw  that  no  jiersuasion  could  move  him,  they 
then  said,  '  that  the  king's  highness  had  given 
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them  in  commandment,  if  they  could  by  no  gen- 
tleness win  him.  in  tlie  king's  name  with  ingrati- 
tude to  charge  him,  tliat  never  was  servant  to  his 
master  so  villainous,  nor  subject  to  his  prince  so 
traitorous  as  he.' .  .  .  By  a  tyrannical  edict,  mis- 
called a  law,  in  the  same  session  of  1533-4,  it 
was  made  high  treason,  after  the  1st  of  May,  1534, 
by  writing,  print,  deed,  or  act,  to  do  or  to  pro- 
cure, or  cause  to  be  done  or  procured,  anything 
to  the  prejudice,  slander,  disturbance,  or  deroga- 
tion of  the  king's  lawful  matrimony  with  queen 
Anne.  If  the  same  offences  were  committed  by 
words,  they  were  only  misprision.  The  same  act 
enjoined  all  persons  to  take  an  oath  to  maintain 
the  whole  contents  of  the  statute,  and  an  obsti- 
nate refusal  to  make  such  oath  was  subjected  to 
tlie  penalties  of  misprision.  .  .  .  Sir  T.  More  was 
summoned  to  appear  before  these  commissioners 
at  Lambeth,  on  Monday  the  13th  of  April,  1534. 
.  .  .  After  having  read  the  statute  and  the  form 
of  the  oath,  he  declared  his  readiness  to  swear 
that  he  would  maintain  and  defend  the  order  of 
succession  to  the  crown  as  established  by  parlia- 
ment. He  disclaimed  all  censure  of  those  who 
had  imposed,  or  on  those  who  had  taken,  the 
oath,  but  declared  it  to  be  impossible  that  he 
should  swear  to  the  whole  contents  of  it,  without 
offending  against  his  own  conscience.  ...  He 
never  more  returned  to  his  house,  being  commit- 
ted to  the  custody  of  the  abbot  of  'Westminster, 
in  which  he  continued  four  days;  and  at  the  end 
of  that  time  he  was  convej-ed  to  the  Tower  on 
Friday  the  17th  of  April,  1534.  ...  On  the  6th 
of  May,  1535,  almost  immediately  after  the  defeat 
of  every  attempt  to  practise  on  his  firmness,  Jlore 
was  brought  to  trial  at  AV'estminster,  and  it  will 
scarcely  be  doubted,  that  no  such  culprit  stood 
at  any  European  bar  for  a  thousand  years.  .  .  . 
It  is  lamentable  that  the  records  of  the  proceed- 
ings against  such  a  man  should  be  scanty.  "We 
do  not  certainly  know  the  specific  offence  of 
which  he  was  convicted.  ...  On  Tuesday,  the 
6th  of  July  (St.  Thomas's  eve),  1535,  sir  Thomas 
Pope,  'his  singular  good  friend,'  came  to  him 
early  with  a  message  from  the  king  and  council, 
to  say  that  he  should  die  before  nine  o'clock  of 
the  same  morning.  .  .  .  The  lieutenant  brought 
him  to  the  scaffold,  which  was  so  weak  that  it 
was  ready  to  fall,  on  which  he  said,  merrily, 
'  Master  lieutenant,  I  pray  you  see  me  safe  up, 
and  for  m}'  coming  down  let  me  shift  for  myself.' 
"When  he  laid  his  head  on  the  block  he  desired 
the  executioner  to  wait  till  he  had  removed  his 
beard,  for  that  had  never  offended  his  highness." 
— Sir  J.  Mackintosh,  Sir  T/tos.  More  (Cabinet 
Cyclop.  :  Eminent  British  Statesmen,  d.  1). 

Also  in:  S.  R,  Gardiner,  Historical  Bior/ra- 
phies,  ch.  3. — T.  E.  Bridgett,  Life  and  Writings 
of  Sir  Thomas  More,  ch.  12-34.— S.  H.  Burke, 
Hist.  Portraits  of  the  Tmlor  Dynasty,  v.  1.  ch.  2'J. 

A.  D.  1531-1563.— The  genesis  of  the  Church 
of  England. — "Henry  VIIL  attempted  to  con- 
stitute an  Anglican  Church  differing  from  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  on  the  point  of  the 
supremacy,  and  on  that  point  alone.  His  success 
in  this  attempt  was  extraordinary.  The  force  of 
his  character,  the  singularly  favorable  situation 
in  which  he  stood  with  respect  to  foreign  powers, 
the  immense  wealth  which  the  spoliation  of  the 
abbeys  placed  at  his  disposal,  and  the  support  of 
that  class  which  still  halted  between  two  opinions, 
enabled  him  to  bid  defiance  to  both  the  extreme 
parties,  to  burn  as  heretics  those  who  avowed 
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the  tenets  of  the  Reformers,  and  to  hang  as 
traitors  those  who  owned  the  authority  of  the 
Pojie.  But  Henry's  system  died  with  him.  Had 
his  life  been  prolonged,  he  would  have  found  it 
difficult  to  maintain  a  position  assailed  with  equal 
fury  by  all  who  were  zealous  either  for  the  new 
or  for  the  old  opinions.  The  ministers  who  held 
the  royal  prerogatives  in  trust  for  his  infant  son 
could  not  venture  to  persist  in  so  hazardous  a 
policy ;  nor  could  Elizabeth  venture  to  return  to 
it.  It  was  necessary  to  make  a  choice.  The 
government  must  either  submit  to  Rome,  or 
must  obtain  the  aid  of  the  Protestants.  The 
government  and  the  Protestants  had  only  one 
thing  in  common,  hatred  of  the  Papal  power. 
The  English  reformers  were  eager  to  go  as  far  as 
their  brethren  on  the  Continent.  They  unani- 
mously condemned  as  Antichristian  numerous 
dogmas  and  practices  to  which  Henry  had  stub- 
bornly adhered,  and  which  Elizabeth  reluctantly 
abandoned.  JIany  felt  a  strong  repugnance  even 
to  things  indifferent  which  had  formed  part 
of  the  polity  or  ritual  of  the  mystical  Babylon. 
Thus  Bishop  Hooper,  who  died  manfully  at 
Gloucester  for  his  religion,  long  refused  to  wear 
the  episcopal  vestments.  Bishop  Ridley,  a  mar- 
tyr of  still  greater  renown,  pulled  down  the 
ancient  altars  of  his  diocese,  and  ordered  the 
Eucharist  to  be  administered  in  the  middle  of 
churches,  at  tables  which  the  Papists  irreverently 
termed  oyster  boards.  Bishop  Jewel  pronounced 
the  clerical  garb  to  be  a  stage  dress,  a  fool's  coat, 
a  relique  of  the  Amorites,  and  promised  that  he 
would  spare  no  labour  to  extirpate  such  degrad- 
ing absurdities.  Archbishop  Grindal  long  hesi- 
tated about  accepting  a  mitre  from  distike  of 
what  he  regarded  as  the  mummery  of  consecra- 
tion. Bishop  Parkhurst  uttered  a  fervent  prayer 
that  the  Church  of  England  would  propose  to 
herself  the  Church  of  Zurich  as  the  absolute 
pattern  of  a  Christian  community.  Bishop 
Ponet  was  of  opinion  that  the  word  Bishop  should 
be  abandoned  to  the  Papist,  and  that  the  chief 
officers  of  the  purified  church  should  be  called 
Superintendents.  AVhen  it  is  considered  that 
none  of  these  prelates  belonged  to  the  extreme 
section  of  the  Protestant  party,  it  cannot  be 
dovibted  that,  if  the  general  sense  of  that  party 
had  lieen  followed,  the  work  of  reform  would 
have  been  carried  on  as  unsparingly  in  England 
as  in  Scotland.  But,  as  the  government  needed 
the  support  of  the  Protestants,  so  the  Protestants 
needed  the  protection  of  the  government.  JIuch 
was  therefore  given  up  on  both  sides:  an  union 
was  effected  ;  and  the  fruit  of  that  tmion  was  the 
Church  of  England." — Lord  Macaulay,  Hist,  of 
Eny.,  ch.  1. — "The  Reformation  in  England  was 
singular  amongst  the  great  religious  movements 
of  the  sixteenth  century.  It  was  the  least  heroic 
of  them  all  —  the  least  swayed  by  religious  pas- 
sion, or  moulded  and  governed  by  spiritual  and 
theological  necessities.  From  a  general  point  of 
view,  it  looks  at  first  little  more  than  a  great 
political  change.  The  exigencies  of  royal  pas- 
sion, and  the  dubious  impulses  of  statecraft, 
seem  its  moving  and  really  powerful  springs. 
But,  regarded  more  closely,  we  recognise  a  sig- 
nificant train  both  of  religious  and  critical  forces 
at  work.  The  lust  and  avarice  of  Henry,  the 
policy  of  Cromwell,  and  the  vacillations  of  the 
leading  clergy,  attract  prominent  notice:  but 
there  may  be  traced  beneath  the  surface  a  wide- 
spread evangelical   fervour  amongst  the  people, 
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and,  above  all,  a  genuine  spiritual  earnestness 
and  excitement  (it  thought  at  tile  universities. 
Tliese  higher  intluenees  preside  at  the  first  birth 
of  the  movement.  They  are  seen  in  active  oper- 
ation long  before  the  reforming  task  was  taken 
up  by  the  Court  and  the  bishops." — J.  Tulloch, 
national  Tliedlngy  anil  Chnntiiin  PhilnKophy  in 
Enr/.  ill  the  11th  Century,  v.  1,  eh.  2. — "The 
miserable  fate  of  Anne  Boleyn  wins  our  com- 
passion, and  the  greatness  to  which  her  daughter 
attained  has  been  in  some  de.gree  rellected  back 
upon  herself.  Had  she  died  a  natural  death,  and 
had  she  not  been  the  mother  of  Queen  Elizabeth, 
we  should  have  estimated  her  character  at  a  very 
low  value  indeed.  Protestantism  might  still, 
with  its  usual  unhistorical  partizanship.  have 
gilded  over  her  immoralities;  but  llie  Church  of 
England  must  ever  look  upon  Anne  Bole^-n  with 
downcast  ej-es  full  of  sorrow  and  shame.  I>_v 
the  influence  of  her  charms,  Henry  was  induced 
to  take  those  steps  which  ended  in  .setting  the 
Church  of  England  free  from  an  uncatholic  yoke : 
but  that  such  a  result  should  be  jjroduceil  by 
such  an  influence  is  a  fact  which  must  constrain 
us  to  think  that  the  land  was  guilt}'  of  many 
sins,  and  that  it  was  these  national  sins  which 
prevented  better  instruments  from  being  raised 
up  for  so  righteous  an  object." — J.  H.  Blunt. 
21ie  llefonnatioti  <if  the  Church  of  Emjlanil,  pp. 
197-198. — "Cranmer's  work  might  never  have 
been  carried  out,  there  might  have  been  no  Eng- 
lish Bible,  no  Ten  Articles  or  'Institution,'  no 
reforming  Primers,  nor  Proclamations  against 
Ceremonies,  had  it  not  been  for  the  tact,  bold- 
ness and  skill  of  Thomas  Crumwell,  who  influ- 
enced the  King  more  directly  ami  constantly 
than  Cranmcr,  and  who  knew  how  to  make  bis 
influence  acceptable  by  an  unprincipled  confisca- 
tion and  an  absurd  exaggeration  of  the  royal 
supremacy.  Crumwell  knew  that  in  his  master's 
heart  there  was  a  dislike  and  contemjit  of  the 
clergy.  .  .  .  It  is  probable  that  Crumwell's  policy 
was  simply  irreligious,  and  only  directed  towards 
preserving  his  influence  with  the  King :  but  as 
the  support  of  the  reforming  part  of  the  nation 
was  a  useful  factor  in  it,  be  w.as  thus  led  to  push 
forward  religious  information  in  conjunction 
with  Cranmer.  It  has  been  before  saiil  that 
purity  and  disinterestedness  are  not  to  be  looked 
for  in  all  the  actors  in  the  English  Reformation. 
To  this  it  ma}'  be  added  that  neither  in  the  move- 
ment itself  nor  in  those  who  took  part  in  it  is  to 
be  found  complete  consistency.  This,  indeed,  is 
not  to  lie  wondered  at.  Jlen  were  feeling  their 
way  along  untrodden  paths,  without  any  very 
clear  perception  of  the  end  at  which  they  were 
aiming,  or  any  perfect  understanding  of  the 
situation.  The  King  had  altogether  misappre- 
hended the  meaning  of  his  supremacy.  A  host 
of  divines  whose  views  as  to  the  distinction  be- 
tween the  secular  and  the  spiritual  had  been  con- 
fused b}'  the  action  of  the  Pojiies,  helped  to  mis- 
lead him.  The  clerg}',  accustomed  to  be  crushed 
and  humiliated  by  the  Popes,  submitted  to  be 
crushed  and  humiliated  by  the  King ;  and  as  the 
tide  of  his  autocratic  temper  ebbed  and  flowed, 
yielded  to  each  change.  Hence  there  was  action 
and  reaction  throughout  the  reign.  But  in  this 
there  were  obvious  advantages  for  the  Church. 
The  gradual  process  accustomed  men's  thoughts 
to  a  reformation  which  should  not  be  drastic  or 
iconoclastic,  but  rather  conservative  and  deliber- 
ate."— G.  G.  Perry,  Hid.   of  the  Ilefurrnation  in 


Eny.,  ch.  ~). — "'With  regard  to  the  Church  of 
England,  its  foundations  rest  upon  the  rock  of 
Scripture,  not  \ipon  the  character  of  the  King  by 
V,  hom  they  were  laid.  This,  however,  must  be 
allirmed  in  justice  to  Henry,  that  mixed  as  the 
motiv'es  were  which  first  induced  him  to  disclaim 
the  Pope's  authorit}',  in  all  the  subsequent  meas- 
ures he  acted  sincerely,  knowing  the  importance 
of  the  work  in  which  he  had  engaged,  and  prose- 
cuting it  sedulously  and  conscientiously,  even 
when  most  erroneous.  That  religion  should 
liave  bad  so  little  influence  upon  his  moral  con- 
duct will  not  appear  strange,  if  we  consider 
what  the  religion  was  wherein  he  was  trained 
up;  —  nor  if  we  look  at  the  generality  of  men 
even  now,  under  circumstances  immeasur;djly 
more  fortunate  than  tho.se  in  which  he  was  placed. 
Undeniable  proofs  remain  of  the  learning,  ability, 
and  diligence,  with  which  he  applied  himself  to 
the  great  business  of  weeding  out  superstition, 
and  3'et  preserving  what  he  believed  to  be  the 
essentials  of  Christianity  untouched.  This  praise 
(and  it  is  no  light  one)  is  his  due:  and  it  is  our 
jiart  to  be  thankful  to  that  all-ruling  Providence, 
which  rendered  even  his  jjassions  and  his  vices 
subservient  to  this  important  end." — R.  Southey, 
The  Book  of  the  Church,  ch.  12. 

A.  D.  1535-1539. — The  suppression  of  the 
Monasteries. — "The  enormous,  and  in  a  great 
measure  ill-gotten,  opulence  of  the  regular  clergy 
had  long  since  excited  jealousy  in  every  part  of 
Europe.  ...  A  writer  much  inclined  to  par- 
tiality towards  the  monasteries  says  that  they 
held  [in  England]  one-fifth  part  of  the  kingdom ; 
no  insignificant  patrimony.  ...  As  they  were 
in  general  exempted  from  episcopal  visitation, 
and  intrusted  with  the  care  of  their  own  disci- 
pline, such  abuses  had  gradually  prevailed  and 
gained  strength  by  connivance  as  we  may  natu- 
rally expect  in  corporate  bodies  of  men  leading 
almost  of  necessity  useless  and  indolent  lives, 
and  in  whom  verj'  indistinct  views  of  moral  ob- 
ligations were  combined  with  a  great  facility  of 
violating  them.  The  vices  that  for  many  ages 
had  been  supposed  to  haunt  the  monasteries,  had 
eertainlj'  not  left  their  precincts  in  that  of  Henry 
VIII.  Wolsey,  as  papal  legate,  at  the  instiga- 
tion of  Fox,  bishop  of  Hereford,  a  favourer  of 
the  Reformation,  commenced  a  visitation  of  the 
professed  as  well  as  secular  clergy  in  1523,  in 
consequence  of  the  general  comidaint  against 
their  manners.  .  .  .  Pull  of  anxious  zeal  for 
promoting  education,  the  noblest  part  of  his 
character,  he  obtained  bulls  from  Rome  sup- 
pressing many  convents  (among  which  was  that 
of  St.  Frideswide  at  Oxford),  in  order  to  erect 
and  endow  a  new  college  in  that  university,  his 
favourite  work,  which  after  his  fall  was  more 
completely  established  by  the  name  of  Christ 
Church.  A  few  more  were  afterwards  extin- 
guished through  his  instigation;  and  thus  the 
prejudice  against  interference  with  this  species 
of  property  was  somewhat  worn  oil,  and  men's 
minds  gradvially  prejjared  for  the  sweeping  con- 
fiscations of  Cromwell  [Thomas  Cromwell,  who 
succeeded  Wolsey  as  chief  minister  of  Henry 
VIII.].  The  king  indeed  was  abundantly  willing 
to  replenish  his  exchequer  by  violent  means, 
and  to  avenge  himself  on  those  who  gainsayed 
his  supremacy;  but  it  was  this  able  statesman 
who,  prompted  both  by  the  natural  appetite  of 
ministers  for  the  subjects'  money  and  by  a  secret 
partiality  towards  tlie  Reformation,  devised  and 
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carrieil  on  with  complete  success,  if  not  witli  tlic 
utmost  piuileuce,  a  measure  of  no  inconsiderable 
hazard  and  difficulty.  ...  It  was  necessary,  hy 
exposing  the  gross  corruptions  of  monasteries, 
both  to  intimidate  the  regular  clergy,  and  to 
excite  po|)ular  indign.ation  against  them.  It 
is  not  to  be  doubted  that  in  the  visitation  of 
these  foundations,  under  the  direction  of  Crom- 
well, as  lord  vice-gerent  of  the  king's  ecclesias- 
tical su])remacy,  many  things  were  done  in  an 
arbitrary  manner,  and  much  was  unfairly  rcjjre- 
sented.  Yet  the  reports  of  these  visitors  are  so 
minute  and  specific  that  it  is  rather  a  prepos- 
terous degree  of  incredulity  to  reject  their  testi- 
mony whenever  it  bears  hard  on  the  regulars. 
.  ,  .  The  dread  of  these  visitors  soon  induced  a 
number  of  abbots  to  make  surrenders  to  the 
king ;  a  step  of  very  questionable  legality.  But 
in  the  next  session  the  smaller  convents,  whose 
revenues  were  less  than  £200  a  year,  were  sup- 
pressed by  act  of  parliament,  to  the  number  of 
37fj,  and  their  estates  vested  in  the  crown.  This 
summary  spoliation  led  to  the  great  northern  re- 
bellion soon  afterwards,"  lieaded  by  Robert 
Ask,  a  gentleman  of  Yorkshire,  and  assuming 
the  title  of  a  Pilgrimage  of  Grace. — H.  Ilallam, 
Cunst.  Hist,  of  Enij.,  ch.  2. — "  Far  from  benefit- 
ing the  cause  of  the  monastic  houses,  the  im- 
mediate effect  of  the  Pilgrimage  of  Grace  was  to 
bring  ruin  on  those  monasteries  which  had  as 
yet  been  spared.  For  their  complicity  or  alleged 
complicity  in  it,  twelve  abbots  were  hanged, 
drawn  and  quartered,  and  their  houses  were 
seized  by  the  Crown.  Every  means  was  era- 
ployed  by  a  new  set  of  Commissioners  to  bring 
about  the  surrender  of  others  of  the  greater  ab- 
beys. The  houses  were  visited,  and  their  pre- 
terided  relics  and  various  tricks  to  encourage  the 
devotion  of  the  people  were  exposed.  Sur- 
renders went  rapidly  on  during  the  years  1537 
and  1538,  and  it  became  necessary  to  obtain  a 
new  Act  of  Parliament  to  vest  the  property  of 
tlie  later  surrenders  in  the  Crown.  .  ,  .  Notliing, 
indeed,  can  be  more  tragical  than  the  way  in 
which  the  greater  abbeys  were  destroyed  on 
manufactured  charges  and  for  imaginary  crimes. 
These  houses  had  been  described  in  the  first  Act 
of  Parliament  as  '  great  and  honourable,'  wherein 
'religion  was  right  well  kept  and  observed.' 
Y'et  now  they  were  pitilessly  destroyed.  A  reve- 
nue of  about  £131,607  is  computed  to  liave 
thus  come  to  the  Crown,  while  the  movables  are 
valued  at  £400,000.  How  was  this  vast  sum  of 
money  expended?  (1)  By  the  Act  for  the  sup- 
pression of  the  greater  monasteries  the  King  was 
empowered  to  erect  six  new  sees,  with  their 
deans  and  chapters,  namely,  Westminster,  Ox- 
ford, Chester,  Gloucester,  Bristol  and  Peterbor- 
ough. .  .  .  (2)  Some  monasteries  were  turned 
into  collegiate  churches,  and  many  of  the  ab- 
bey churches  .  .  .  were  assigned  as  parish 
churches.  (3)  Some  grammar  schools  were 
erected.  (4)  A  considerable  sum  is  said  to  have 
been  spent  in  making  roads  and  in  fortifying  the 
coasts  of  the  Channel.  (5)  But  bj'  far  the  greater 
part  of  the  monastic  property  pas.sed  into  the 
hands  of  the  nobility  and  gentry,  either  by  pur- 
chase at  very  easy  rates,  or  by  direct  gift  from 
the  Crown.  ,  .  .  The  monks  and  nuns  ejected 
from  the  monasteries  had  small  pensions  assigned 
to  them,  which  are  said  to  have  been  regularly 
paid;  but  to  many  of  them  the  sudden  return 
into  a  world  with  which  they  had  become  utterly 


unacquainted,  and  in  wliich  they  had  no  part  to 
play,  was  a  terrible  hardsliip,  .  .  .  greatly  in- 
creased by  the  Six  Article  Law,  which  .  .  . 
made  the  marriage  of  the  secularized  '  religious ' 
illegal  under  heavy  penalties." — G.  G.  Perry, 
Iliist.  of  tJie  lieformation  in  En;j.,  ch.  4. — "The 
religious  bodies,  instead  of  uniting  in  their  com- 
mon defence,  seem  to  have  awaited  singlj'  their 
fate  with  the  apathy  of  despair.  A  few  houses 
only,  through  the  agency  of  their  friends,  sought 
to  pin-chase  the  royal  favour  with  offers  of 
money  and  lands;  but  the  rapacity  of  the  king 
refused  to  accept  a  part  when  the  whole  was  at 
his  mercy." — J.  Lingard,  Hist,  of  Enr/.,  v.  6, 
ch.  4. — Some  of  the  social  results  of  the  suppres- 
sion "  may  be  summed  up  in  a  few  words.  The 
creation  of  a  large  class  of  poor  to  whose  jioverty 
was  attached  the  stigma  of  crime;  the  division 
of  class  from  class,  the  rich  mounting  up  to 
place  and  power,  the  poor  sinking  to  lower 
depths;  destruction  of  custom  as  a  check  upon 
the  exactions  of  landlords;  the  loss  by  the  poor 
of  those  foundations  at  schools  and  universities 
intended  for  their  children,  and  the  passing  away 
of  ecclesiastical  tithes  into  the  hands  of  lay 
owners." — F.  A.  Gasquet,  Ilciiry  VIIT.  and  the 
English  Monasteries,  v.  2,  ;;.  523. 

A.  D.  1536-1543. — Trial  and  execution  of 
Anne  Boleyn. — Her  successors,  the  later  wives 
of  Henry  VHI. — Anne  Boleyn  had  been  secretly 
married  to  the  king  in  January,  1533,  and  had 
licen  crowned  on  Whitsunday  of  that  year. 
"The  princess  Elizabeth,  the  only  surviving 
child,  was  born  on  the  7th  of  September  following. 
.  .  .  The  death  of  Catherine,  which  happened  at 
Kimbolton  on  the  29th  of  January,  1536,  seemed 
to  leave  queen  Anne  in  undisturbed  possession 
of  her  splendid  seat."  But  the  fickle  king  had 
now  "cast  his  affections  on  Jane  Seymour,  the 
daughter  of  Sir  John  Seymour,  a  young  lady 
then  of  the  Queen's  bed-chamber,  as  Anne  her- 
self had  been  in  that  of  Catherine."  Having 
lost  her  charms  in  the  eyes  of  the  lustful  despot 
who  had  wedded  her,  her  influence  was  gone  — 
and  her  safety.  Charges  were  soon  brought 
against  the  unfortunate  woman,  a  commission 
(her  own  father  included  in  it)  appointed  to  in- 
([uire  into  her  alleged  misdeeds,  and  "on  the 
10th  of  May  an  indictment  for  high  treason 
was  found  by  the  grand  jury  of  AVestminster 
against  the  Lady  Anne,  Queen  of  England; 
Henry  Norris,  groom  of  the  stole;  Sir  Francis 
Weston  and  William  Brereton,  gentlemen  of 
the  privy  chamber;  and  ]\Iark  Smeaton,  a  per- 
former on  musical  instruments,  and  a  person  'of 
low  degree,'  jiromoted  to  be  a  groom  of  the  cham- 
ber for  his  skill  in  the  fine  art  which  he  professed. 
It  charges  the  queen  with  having,  by  all  sorts  of 
bribes,  gifts,  caresses,  and  impure  blandishments, 
whicli  are  described  with  unblushing  coarseness 
in  the  barbarous  Latinity  of  the  indictment, 
allured  these  members  of  the  royal  household 
into  a  coiu'se  of  criminal  connection  with  her, 
which  had  been  carried  on  for  three  years.  It 
included  also  George  Boleyn  viscount  Kochford, 
the  brother  of  Aime,  as  enticed  by  the  same  lures 
and  snares  with  the  rest  of  the  accused,  so  as  to 
have  become  the  accomplice  of  his  sister,  by 
sharing  her  treachery  and  intidelity  to  the  king. 
It  is  hard  to  believe  that  Anne  could  have  dared 
to  lead  a  life  so  unnaturally  dissolute,  without 
such  vices  being  more  early  and  very  generally 
known  in  a  watchful  and  "adverse  court.     It  is 
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still  more  improbable  that  slie  shoukl  in  every 
instance  be  the  seducer.  .  .  .  Norris,  Weston. 
Brereton,  and  Snieaton  were  tried  before  a  com- 
mission of  oyer  and  terminer  at  Westminster, 
on  the  r2th  of  Ma_y,  two  daj's  after  the  bill 
against  them  was  found.  They  all,  e.\cept  Smea- 
ton,  firmly  denied  their  guilt  to  the  last  moment. 
On  Snicalon's  confession  it  must  be  observed  that 
we  know  not  how  it  was  obtained,  how  far  it  ex- 
tended, or  what  were  the  conditions  of  it.  .  .  . 
On  the  12th  of  May,  the  four  commoners  were 
condemned  to  die.  Their  sentence  was  carried 
into  effect  amidst  the  plaints  of  the  bystanders. 
.  .  .  On  the  13th  of  May,  queen  Annp  and  her 
brother  Rochford  were  tried."  The  place  of 
trial  was  in  the  Tower,  "which  concealed  from 
tlie  public  eye  whatever  might  be  wanting  in 
justice."  Condemnation  duly  followed,  and  the 
\ndiappy  queen  was  executed  May  19,  1536.  The 
king  lost  little  time  in  wedding  Jane  Seymour. 
"  She  died  in  childlicd  of  Edward  VL  on  the  IStli 
of  October,  1537.  The  next  choice  made  by  or 
for  Henry,  who  remained  a  widower  for  the 
period  of  more  than  two  years,  "was  the  ' '  princess 
Anne,  sister  of  the  duke  of  Cleves,  a  considerable 
prince  on  the  lower  Rhine.  .  .  .  The  pencil  of 
Holbein  was  employed  to  paint  this  lad}'  for  the 
king,  who,  pleased  by  the  execution,  gave  the 
flattering  artist  credit  for  a  faithful  likeness.  He 
met  her  at  Dover,  and  almost  immediately  be- 
trayed his  disappointment.  Without  descending 
into  disgusting  particulars,  it  is  necessary  to  state 
that,  though  the  marriage  was  solemnised,  the 
king  treated  the  princess  of  Cleves  as  a  friend." 
At  length,  by  common  action  of  an  obsequious 
parliament  and  a  more  obsequious  convocation 
of  the  church,  the  marriage  was  declared  to  be 
annulled,  for  reasons  not  specified.  The  consent 
of  the  repudiated  wife  was  "insured  by  a  liberal 
income  of  £3,000  a  year,  and  she  lived  for  16 
years  in  England  with  the  title  of  princess  Anne 
of  Cleves.  .  .  .  This  annulment  once  more  dis- 
played the  triumph  of  an  English  lady  over  a 
foreign  princess. "  The  lady  who  now  captivated 
the  brutally  amorous  monarch  was  lady  Catherine 
Howard,  niece  to  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  who  be- 
came queen  on  the  8tli  of  August,  1540.  In  the 
following  November,  the  king  received  such  in- 
formation of  lady  Catherine's  dissolute  life  before 
marriage  "as  immediatel}-  eau.sed  a  rigid  inquiry 
into  her  behaviour.  .  .  .  The  confessions  of 
Catherine  and  of  lady  Rochford,  upon  which 
they  were  attainted  in  parliament,  and  executed 
in  the  Tower  on  the  14th  of  February,  are  not 
said  to  have  been  at  anv  time  questioned.  .  .  . 
On  the  loth  of  .July,  lo4"3,  Henry  wedded  Cathe- 
rine Parr,  the  widow  of  Lord  Latimer,  a  lady  of 
mature  age,"  who  survived  him. — Sir  .1.  Jlackin- 
tosh,  IliH.  ofEiiff.  {L.  a  C),  V.  2,  c/i.  T-8. 

Also  in:  P.  Friedmann,  Anne  Bulei/n. — H.  AV. 
Herbert,  Memoirs  of  Henry   VIII.   mid  his  Six 
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A,  D.  1539. — The  Reformation  checked. — '■ 
The  Six  Articles. — "  Yielilin;;-  to  the  pressure 
of  circumstances,  he  [Henry  VIII.]  had  allowed 
the  Reformers  to  go  further  than  he  reall}'  ap- 
proved. The  separation  from  the  Church  of 
Rome,  the  absorption  by  the  Crown  of  the  powers 
of  the  Papacy,  the  unity  of  authority  over  both 
Church  and  State  centred  in  himself,  had  been 
bis  objects.  In  doctrinal  matters  he  clung  to  the 
Church  of  which  he  had  once  been  the  cliampiou. 
He  had   gained  his  objects  because  he  had  the 


feeling  of  the  nation  with  him.  In  his  eagerness 
he  had  even  countenanced  some  stejisof  doctrinal 
reform.  But  circumstances  bad  changed.  .  .  . 
Without  detriment  to  his  jiosition  he  could  follow 
his  natural  inclinations.  He  listened,  therefore,* 
to  the  advice  of  the  reactionary  party,  of  which 
Norfolk  was  the  head.  They  were  full  of  bitter- 
ness against  the  upstart  Cromwell,  and  longed  to 
overthrow  him  as  they  liad  overthrown  Wolsey. 
The  first  step  in  their  triumph  was  the  bill  of  the 
Six  Articles,  carried  in  the  Parliament  of  1539. 
These  laid  down  and  fenced  round  with  extra- 
ordinary severity  the  chief  points  of  the  Catholic 
religion  at  that  time  questioned  by  the  Protest- 
ants. The  bill  enacted,  first,  'that  the  natural 
body  and  blood  of  .Jesus  Christ  were  present  in 
the  Blessed  Sacrament,'  and  that  '  after  consecra- 
tion there  remained  no  substance  of  liread  and 
wine,  nor  any  other  but  the  substance  of  Christ'; 
whoever,  by  word  or  writing,  denied  this  article 
was  a  heretic,  and  to  be  burned.  Secondly,  the 
Conun\inion  in  both  kinds  was  not  necessary,  both 
body  and  blood  being  jiresent  in  each  element; 
thirdly,  priests  might  not  marry ;  fourthly,  vows 
of  chastit}'  by  man  or  woman  ought  to  be  ob- 
served; fifthly,  private  masses  ought  to  be  con- 
tinued; sixthly,  auricular  confession  must  be,  re- 
tained. Whoever  wrote  or  spoke  against  these 
.  .  ,  Articles,  on  the  first  offence  his  property  was 
forfeited ;  on  the  second  offence  he  was  a  felon, 
and  was  put  to  death.  Under  this  '  whip  with 
six  strings  '  the  kingdom  continued  for  the  rest 
of  the  reign.  The  Bishops  at  first  made  wild 
work  with  it.  Five  lumdred  persons  are  said  to 
have  been  arrested  in  a  fortnight;  the  king  had 
twice  to  interfere  and  grant  pardons.  It  is  be- 
lieved that  onlj'  twenty-eight  persons  actually 
suffered  death  under  it." — .J.  F.  Bright,  Hist,  of 
En;/..  V.  2,  ;>.  411. 

Also  IN:  .1.  H.  Blunt,  Tteformntinn  of  tlte  Ch. 
of  Eng.,  V.  1,  di.  8-9.— S.  "H.  Burke,  Men  and 
Women  of  the  En;/,  liifori/intion.  r.  2,   /)/<.  17-24. 

A.  D.  1542-1547. — Alliance  with  Charles  V. 
against  Francis  I. — Capture  and  restoration  of 
Boulogne. — Treaty  of  Guines.  See  Fi!-\nce: 
A.  1).  1532-1547. 

A.  D.  1544-1548. —  The  wooing  of  Mary 
Queen  of  Scots.  See  Scotl.\nd;  A,  D.  1544- 
1.548. 

A.  D.  1547. — Accession  of  King  Edward  VI. 

A.  D.  1547-1553. —  The  completing  of  the 
Reformation. — llenry  VIII.,  dying  on  the  28th 
of  .January,  1.547,  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Ed- 
ward,—  ciiild  of  .Jane  Seymour, —  then  only  nine 
years  old.  B3'  the  will  of  his  father,  the  young 
king  (Edward  VI.)  was  to  attain  his  majority  at 
eighteen,  and  the  government  of  liis  kingdom,  in 
the  meantime,  was  entrusted  to  a  body  of  sixteen 
executors,  with  a  second  body  of  twelve  coun- 
cillors to  assist  with  their  advice.  "  But  the  first 
act  of  the  executors  and  counsellors  was  to  de- 
part from  the  destination  of  the  late  king  in  a 
material  article.  No  sooner  were  they  met,  than 
it  was  suggested  that  the  government  would  lose 
its  dignity  for  want  of  some  head  who  might 
represent  the  royal  majesty."  The  suggestion 
was  opposed  by  none  except  the  chancellor, 
Wriothesley, — soon  afterwards  raised  to  the 
peerage  as  Earl  of  Southampton.  "It  being 
therefore  agreed  to  name  a  protector,  the  choice 
fell  of  course  on  the  Earl  of  Hertford  [afterwards 
Duke  of  Somerset],  who,  as  he  was  the  king's 
maternal  uncle,   was  strongly   interested  in  his 
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safety."  The  protector  soon  manifested  an  am- 
bition to  exercise  liis  almost  royal  authority  with- 
out any  constraint,  and,  having  found  means  to 
remove  his  principal  opponent,  Southampton, 
from  the  chancellorship,  and  to  send  him  into 
disgrace,  he  procured  a  patent  from  the  infant 
king  which  gave  him  unbounded  power.  With 
this  power  in  his  hand  he  speedily  imdertooU  to 
carry  the  work  of  church  reform  far  beyond  the 
intentions  of  Henry  VIIL  "The  extensive  au- 
thority and  imperious  character  of  Henry  had 
retained  the  partisans  of  both  religions  in  sub- 
jection; but  upon  his  demise,  the  hopes  of  the 
Protestants,  and  the  fears  of  the  Catholics  began 
to  revive,  and  the  zeal  of  these  parties  produced 
every  where  disputes  and  animosities,  the  usual 
preludes  to  more  fatal  divisions.  The  protector 
had  long  been  regarded  as  a  secret  partisan  of  the 
reformers;  and  being  now  freed  from  restraint, 
he  scrupled  not  to  discover  his  intention  of  cor- 
recting all  abuses  in  the  ancient  religion,  and  of 
iidoptiug  still  more  of  the  Protestant  innovations. 
He  took  care  that  all  persons  intrusted  witli  the 
king's  education  should  be  attached  to  tlie  same 
principles;  and  as  the  young  prince  discovered 
a  zeal  for  every  kind  of  literature,  especially  the 
theological,  far  beyond  his  tender  years,  all  men 
foresaw,  in  the  course  of  his  reign,  the  total  abo- 
lition of  the  Catholic  faith  iu  England ;  and  they 
early  began  to  declare  themselves  in  favour  of 
those  tenets  which  were  likely  to  become  in  the 
end  entirely  prevalent.  After  Southhampton's 
fall,  few  members  of  the  council  seemed  to  retain 
any  attachment  to  the  Romish  communion ;  and 
most  of  the  counsellors  appeared  even  sanguine 
in  forwarding  the  progress  of  the  reformation. 
The  riches  which  most  of  them  had  acquired 
from  the  spoils  of  the  clei;gy,  induced  them  to 
widen  the  breach  between  England  and  R<jme ; 
and  by  establishing  a  contrariety  of  speculative 
tenets,  as  well  as  of  discipline  and  worship,  to 
render  a  coalition  with  the  mother  church  alto- 
gether impracticable.  Their  rapacity,  also,  the 
chief  source  of  their  reforming  spirit,  was  excited 
bj'  the  prospect  of  pillaging  the  secular,  as  they 
had  already  done  the  regular  clergj' ;  and  they 
knew,  that  while  any  share  of  the  old  principles 
remained,  or  any  regard  to  the  ecclesiastics,  they 
could  never  hope  to  succeed  in  tliat  enterprise. 
The  n\inierous  and  burdensome  superstitious 
with  wljicli  tlie  Romish  church  was  loaded  had 
thrown  many  of  the  reformers,  l)y  the  spirit  of 
opposition,  into  an  enthusiastic  strain  of  devo- 
tion; and  all  rites,  ceremonies,  pomp,  order,  and 
extreme  observances  were  zealously  proscribed 
by  them,  as  hindrances  to  their  spiritual  contem- 
plations, and  obstructions  to  their  immediate  con- 
verse with  heaven." — D.  Hume,  Hist,  of  Eny., 
V.  3,  c/i.  34. — "  'This  j'car'  [1547]  says  a  con- 
temporary, 'the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  [Cran- 
mer]  did  eat  meat  openly  in  Lent  in  the  hall  of 
Lambeth,  the  like  of  which  was  never  seen  since 
England  was  a  Christian  country.'  This  signifi- 
cant act  was  followed  by  a  rapid  succession  of 
sweeping  changes.  The  legal  prohibitions  of 
Lollardry  were  removed ;  the  Six  Articles  were 
repealed;  a  royal  injunction  removed  all  pictures 
and  images  from  the  churches;  priests  were  per- 
mitted to  marry ;  the  new  communion  which  had 
taken  the  place  of  the  mass  was  ordered  to  be 
administered  in  both  kinds,  and  in  the  English 
tongue;  an  English  Book  of  Common  Prayer, 
the  Liturgy,  whieli  with  slight  alterations  is  still 


used  in  the  Church  of  England,  replaced  the 
missal  and  breviary,  from  which  its  contents  are 
mainly  drawn;  a  new  catechism  embodied  the 
doctrines  of  Cranmer  and  his  friends ;  and  a  Book 
of  Homilies  cimipiled  in  the  same  sense  was  ap- 
pointed to  be  read  in  churches.  .  .  .The  power  of 
preaching  was  restricted  by  the  issue  of  licenses 
only  to  the  friends  of  the  Primate.  .  .  .  The 
assent  of  the  nobles  about  the  Court  was  won  by 
the  suppression  of  chantries  and  religious  guilds, 
and  by  glutting  their  greed  with  the  last  spoils 
of  the  Church.  German  and  Italian  mercenaries 
were  introduced  to  stamp  out  the  wider  popular 
discontent  which  broke  out  in  the  East,  in  the 
West,  anil  in  the  ^Midland  counties.  .  .  .  The 
rule  of  the  upstart  nobles  who  formed  the  Coun- 
cil of  Regency  became  simply  a  rule  of  terror. 
'  The  greater  part  of  the  people, '  one  of  their 
creatures,  Cecil,  avowed,  '  is  not  in  favour  of 
defending  this  cause,  but  of  aiding  its  adversa- 
ries, the  greater  part  of  the  nobles  who  absent 
themselves  from  court,  all  theI)ishops  save  three 
or  four,  almost  all  the  judges  and  lawyers, 
almost  all  the  justices  of  the  peace,  the  priests 
who  can  move  their  tlocks  any  way ;  for  the 
whole  of  the  commonalty  is  in  such  a  state 
of  irritation  that  it  will  easily  follow  any  stir 
towards  change.'  But  with  their  triumph  over 
the  revolt,  Cranmer  and  his  colleagues  advanced 
yet  more  boldly  in  the  career  of  innovation.  .  .  . 
The  Forty-two  Articles  of  Religion,  which  were 
now  [1552]  introduced,  though  since  reduced  by 
omissions  to  thirty-nine,  have  remained  to  this 
day  the  formal  stamlard  of  doctrine  in  the 
English  Church." — J.  R.  Green,  Short  Hist,  of 
the  Eng.  People,  ch.  7,  »ect.  1. 

Also  in  :  J.  Strype,  Memorials  of  Cranmer,  bk. 
3.— G.  Burnet,  Hist,  of  the  Ref.  of'Ch.  of  Eng.,  i: 
2,  U\  1.— L.  Von  Ranke,  Hist.' of  Eng..  hk.  2. 
ch.  6. 

A.  D.  1548. — First  Act  for  encouragement 
of  Newfoundland  fisheries.  See  Newfound- 
L.\ND:  A.  1).   15l)l-157S. 

A.  D.  1553. — The  right  of  succession  to  the 
throne,  on  the  death  of  Edward  'VL —  "If 
Henry  VIL  be  considered  as  the  stock  of  a  new 
dynasty,  it  is  clear  that  on  mere  princii)les  of 
hereditary  right,  the  crown  would  descend,  first, 
to  the  issue  of  Henry  VIH.  ;  secondly,  to  those 
of  [his  elder  sister]  JLirgaret  Tudor,  queen  of 
Scots;  thirdly,  to  those  of  [his  younger  sister] 
JIary  Tudor,  queen  of  France.  The  title  of  Ed- 
ward was  on  all  principles  equally  undisputed; 
but  JIary  and  Elizabeth  might  be  considered  as 
excluded  by  the  sentence  of  nullity,  which  had 
been  pronounced  in  the  case  of  Catharine  and  in 
that  of  Anne  Boleyn,  both  which  sentences  had 
been  confirmed  iu  parliament.  They  had  been 
expres.sly  pronounceil  to  be  illegitimate  children. 
Their  hereditary  right  of  succession  seemed  thus 
to  be  taken  away,  and  their  pretensions  rested 
solely  on  the  conditional  settlement  of  the  crown 
on  them,  made  by  their  father's  will,  in  pursu- 
ance of  authority  granted  to  him  by  act  of  par- 
liament. After  Elizabeth  Henry  had  placed  the 
<lescendants  of  JIary,  queen  of  France,  passing 
by  the  progeny  of  his  eldest  sister  Margaret. 
>iarv  of  France,  by  her  second  marriage  with 
Chailes  Bramlon,  "duke  of  Suffolk,  had  two 
daughters. — lady  Frances,  who  wedded  Henry 
Grey,  marquis  of  Dorset,  created  duke  of  Suf- 
folk; and  lady  Elinor,  who  espoused  Henry 
Clifford,  earl  of  Cumberland.     Henry  afterwards 
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settled  the  crown  by  his  will  on  the  heirs  of  these 
two  ladies  successively,  passing  over  his  nieces 
themselves  in  silence.  Nortliuniberland  obtained 
the  hand  of  lady  Jane  Grey,  the  eldest  daughter 
of  Grey  duke  of  Suffolk,  by  lady  Frances  Bran- 
don, for  lord  Guilford  Dudlej'.  the  admiral's  sou. 
The  marriage  was  solemnised  in  May,  1553,  and 
the  fatal  right  of  succession  claimed  by  the 
house  of  Suffolk  devolved  on  the  excellent  and 
unfortunate  lady  Jane." — Sir  J.  Mackintosh,  His- 
tiir;/  iif  Enrjliind,  v.  2,  c7i.  9. 

A.  D.  1553. — Accession  of  Queen  Mary. 

A.  D.  1553. — The  doubtful  conflict  of  relig- 
ions.—  ■■  Great  as  was  the  number  of  those  whom 
conviction  or  self  interest  enlisted  under  the  Prot- 
estant banner,  it  appears  plain  that  the  Kefor- 
matiou  moved  on  with  too  precipitate  a  step  for 
the  majority.  The  new  doctrines  prevailed  in 
Lfjndon,  in  many  large  towns,  and  in  the  eastern 
counties.  But  in  the  north  and  west  of  Eng- 
land, the  body  of  the  people  were  strictly  Catho- 
lics. The  clergy,  though  not  very  scruptdous 
about  conforming  to  the  innovations,  were  gen- 
erally averse  to  most  of  them.  And,  in  spite  of 
the  church  lands,  I  imagine  that  most  of  the 
noliility,  if  not  the  gentry,  inclined  to  the  same 
persuasion.  .  .  .  An  historian,  whose  bias  was 
certainly  not  unfavourable  to  protestantism 
[Burnet,  iii.  190,  196]  confesses  that  all  endeav- 
ours were  too  weak  to  overcome  the  aversion  of 
the  people  towards  reformation,  and  even  inti- 
mates that  German  troops  were  sent  for  from 
Calais  on  account  of  the  bigotry  with  which  the 
bulk  of  the  nation  adhered  to  the  old  supersti- 
tion. This  is  somewhat  an  lunniliatiug  admis- 
sion, that  the  protestant  faith  was  imposeil  ujiou 
our  ancestors  by  a  foreign  army.  ...  It  is  cer- 
tain that  the  re-establishment  of  popery  on 
JIary's  accession  must  have  been  accei^table  to  a 
large  part,  or  perhaps  to  the  majority,  of  the  na- 
tion." — H.  Hallam,  Onist.  Hint,  of  Enr/.,  r.  1,  <•//. 
3. — "Eight  weeks  and  upwards  passed  between 
the  proclaiming  of  JIary  queen  and  the  Parlia- 
ment by  her  assembled  ;  during  which  time  two 
religious  were  together  set  on  foot.  Protestant- 
ism and  Popery ;  the  former  hoping  to  be  con- 
tinued, the  latter  labouring  to  be  restored.  .  .  . 
No  small  justling  was  there  betwi.\t  the  zealous 
promoters  of  these  contrary  religions.  The  Prot- 
estants had  possession  on  their  side,  and  the  pro- 
tection of  the  laws  lately  made  by  King  Edward, 
and  still  standing  in  free  and  full  force  unrepealed. 
.  .  .  The  Papists  put  their  ceremonies  in  execu- 
tion, presuming  on  the  queen's  private  practice 
and  public  countenance.  .  .  .  Many  which  were 
neuters  before,  conceiving  to  which  side  tlie 
queen  inclined,  would  not  e.xjiect.  but  jjrevent 
her  authority  in  alteration:  so  that  superstition 
generally  got  ground  in  the  kingdom.  Thus  it 
is  in  the  evening  twilight,  wherein  light  and 
darkness  at  lirst  may  seem  very  equally  matched, 
but  the  latter  within  little  time  doth  solely  pre- 
vail."—T.  Fuller,  Church  IIM.  of  UrUnin'bk.  8, 
sect.  1,  I1  5. 

Also  in:  J.  H.  Blunt,  Reformation  of  the  Ch. 
of  Enrj.,  v.  1,  ch.  8-9. 

A.  D.  1554. — Wyat's  Insurrection. —  Queen 
Mary's  marriage  with  Philip  of  Spain  was  op- 
posed with  great  bitterness  of  jiopular  feeling, 
especially  in  London  and  its  neighborhood.  Ris- 
ings were  imdertaken  in  Kent.  Devonshire,  and 
the  Midland  counties,  intended  for  the  frustra- 
tion of  the  marriage  scheme;  but  they  were  ill- 


planned  and  soon  supprcs.sed.  That  in  Kent, 
led  by  Sir  Thomas  Wyat,  threatened  to  be  lor- 
midable  at  tii'st,  and  the  Queen's  troops  retreated 
before  it.  Wyat.  however,  lost  his  opportunity 
for  securing  London,  by  delays,  and  his  followers 
disper.sed.  He  was  taken  prisoner  and  executed. 
"Four  hundred  persons  are  said  to  have  suf- 
fered for  this  rebellion." — D.  Hume,  Hist,  of 
En,'/.,  ch.  36. 

A.  D.  1555-1558.— The  restoration  of  Roman- 
ism. —  The  persecution  of  Protestants  by 
Queen  Mary. — "An  attempt  was  made,  by  au- 
thority of  King  Edward's  will,  to  set  asideboth 
his  sisters  from  the  svicccssion,  and  raise  Lady 
Jane  Grey  to  the  throne,  who  had  lately  been 
married  to  one  of  Northumberland's  sons.  This 
was  Northumbcrlan<rs  doing;  he  was  actuated 
by  ambition,  and  the  other  members  of  the  gov- 
ernment assented  to  it,  believing,  like  the  late 
yotuig  King,  that  it  was  necessary  for  the  pre- 
servation of  the  Protestant  faith.  Cranmer  op- 
posed the  measiu'c,  but  yielded.  .  .  .  But  the 
principles  of  succession  were  in  fact  well  ascer- 
tained at  that  time,  and,  what  was  of  more  con- 
sequence, tliey  were  established  in  public  opinion. 
Nor  could  the  intended  change  be  supported  on 
the  ground  of  religion,  for  popular  feeling  was 
decidedly  against  the  Keformation.  Queen  Mary 
obtained  possession  of  her  rightful  throne  with- 
out the  loss  of  a  .single  life,  so  completely  did  the 
nation  acknowledge  her  claim;  and  an  after  in- 
surrection, rashly  planned  and  worse  conducted, 
served  only  to  hasten  the  destruction  of  the  Lady 
Jane  and  her  husband.  ...  If  any  person  may 
be  excused  for  hating  the  Reformation,  it  was 
Mary.  She  regarded  it  as  having  arisen  in  this 
country  from  her  mother's  wrongs,  anil  enabled 
the  King  to  complete  an  iniquitous  and  cruel 
divorce.  It  had  exposed  her  to  inconvenience, 
and  even  danger,  under  her  father's  reign,  to 
vexation  and  restraint  under  her  brother;  and, 
after  having  been  bastardized  in  consequence  of 
it,  .  .  .  an  attempt  liiul  been  made  to  deprive  her 
of  the  inheritance,  because  she  continued  to  pro- 
fess the  Roman  Catholic  faith.  .  .  .  Had  the  re- 
ligion of  the  country  been  settled,  she  might 
have  proved  a  good  and  beneticent,  as  well  as 
conscientious,  queen.  But  she  delivered  her  eon- 
science  to  the  direction  of  cruel  men;  and.  be- 
lieving it  her  duty  to  act  up  to  the  worst  pnn- 
ciplcs  of  a  persecuting  Church,  boasted  that  she 
was  a  virgin  sent  by  God  to  ride  and  tame  the 
people  of  EnglaiKl.  .  .  .  The  people  did  not 
wait  till  the  laws  of  King  Edward  were  repealed ; 
the  Romish  doctrines  were  preached,  and  in  .some 
places  the  Romish  clergy  took  possession  of  the 
churches,  turned  out  the  incumbents,  and  i)er- 
formed  mass  in  jubilant  anticipation  of  their  ap- 
proaching triumph.  What  course  the  new  Queen 
would  pursue  had  never  been  doubtful ;  and  as 
one  of  her  first  acts  had  been  to  make  Gardiner 
Chancellor,  it  was  evident  that  a  fiery  persecu- 
tion was  at  hand.  Many  who  were  obnoxious 
withdrew  in  time,  some  into  Scotland,  and  more 
into  Switzerland  and  the  Protestant  parts  of 
Germany.  Cranmer  advised  others  to  fly ;  but 
when  his  friends  entreated  him  to  preserve  him- 
self by  the  like  precaution,  he  replied,  that  it  was 
not  fitting  for  him  to  desert  his  post.  .  .  .  The 
Protestant  Bishops  were  soon  dispossessed  of 
their  sees:  the  marriages  which  the  Clergy  and 
Religioners  had  contracted  were  declared  unlaw- 
ful, and  their  chililren  bastardized.     The  heads 
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of  the  reformed  Clergy,  liaving  been  brought 
fortli  to  hold  disputations,  for  the  purpose  rather 
of  intimidating  than  of  convincing  them,  had 
been  committed  to  different  prisons,  and  after 
these  preparatories  the  tierv  process  began." — R. 
Southey,  Book  of  the  Church,  ch.  U.— "  The  total 
number  of  those  who  suffered  in  this  persecution, 
from  the  martyrdom  of  Rogers,  in  February, 
1555,  to  September,  1558,  when  its  last  ravages 
were  felt,  is  variously  related,  in  a  manner  suf- 
ficiently tlifferent  to  assure  us  that  the  relaters 
were  independent  witnesses,  who  did  not  borrow 
from  each  other,  and  j-et  sufficiently  near  to  at- 
test the  general  accuracy  of  their  distinct  state- 
ments. By  Cooper  they  are  estimated  at  about 
290.  According  to  Burnet  they  were  284.  Speed 
calculates  them  at  274.  The  most  accurate  ac- 
count is  probably  that  of  Lord  Burleigh,  who. 
in  his  treatise  called  '  The  E.xecution  of  Justice 
in  England,'  reckons  the  number  of  those  who 
died  in  that  reign  by  imprisonment,  torments, 
famine  and  fire,  to  be  near  400,  of  which  those 
who  were  burnt  alive  amounted  to  290.  From 
Burnet's  Tables  of  the  separate  years,  it  is  ap- 
parent that  the  persecution  reached  its  full  force 
in  its  earliest  year. " — Sir  J.  Mackintosh,  Hist,  of 
Eng.,  V.  2,  ch.  11. — "Though  Pole  and  Mary 
co\ild  have  laid  their  hands  on  earl  and  baron, 
linight  and  gentleman,  whose  heres}'  was  no- 
torious, although,  in  the  queen's  own  guard, 
there  were  many  who  never  listened  to  a  mass, 
they  durst  not  strike  where  there  was  danger  that 
they  would  be  struck  in  return.  .  .  .  They  took 
the  weaver  from  his  loom,  the  carpenter  from 
his  workshop,  the  husbandman  from  his  plough ; 
they  laid  hands  on  maidens  and  boys  '  wlio  had 
never  heard  of  any  other  religion  than  that  which 
they  were  called  on  to  abjure';  old  men  totter- 
ing into  the  grave,  and  children  whose  lips  could 
but  just  lisp  the  articles  of  their  creed;  and  of 
these  they  made  their  burnt-offerings;  with  these 
they  crowded  their  prisons,  and  when  filth  and 
famine  killed  them,  they  flung  them  out  to  rot." 
— .1.  A.  Froude,  Hist,  of  Eny.,  ch.  24.  —  Queen 
Mary's  marriage  with  Philip  of  Spain  and  his 
arbitrary  disposition,  "  while  it  tlioroughly  alien- 
ated the  kingdom  from  ilary,  created  a  prejudice 
against  the  religion  which  the  Spanish  court  so 
steadily  favoured.  .  .  .  Many  are  said  to  have 
become  Protestants  under  Mary  who,  at  her 
coming  to  the  throne,  had  retained  the  contrary 
persuasion." — H.  Hallam,  Const.  Hist,  of  Eny'., 
T.  1,  ch.  2. 

Also  ix  ;  J.  Collier,  Ecclesiastical  Hist,  of  Gt. 
B.,  pt.  2,  bk.  5.— J.  Lingard,  Hint,  of  Enrj.,  r.  7, 
ch.  2-3.— J.  Fox,  Book  of  M<ii-ti/ts.—P.  Heylyn, 
Ectlesia  liestiiumta,  v.  2. — J.  Strype,  MeimrioU 
of  Crantner.  bk.  3. 

A.  D.  1557-1559.— Involved  by  the  Spanish 
husband  of  Queen  Mary  in  war  with  France. 
— Loss  of  Calais.  See  Fk.\xce;  A.  D.  1.547- 
I.VjU. 

A.  D.  1558.— Accession  of  Queen  Elizabeth. 

A.  D.  1558-1588.— The  Age  of  Elizabeth: 
Recovery  of  Protestantism.— "  The  education 
of  Elizal)eth.  as  well  as  her  interest,  led  her  to 
favour  the  reformation;  and  she  remained  not 
long  in  suspense  with  regard  to  the  party  which 
she  should  embrace.  But  though  determined  in 
her  own  mind,  she  resolved  to  proceed  by  gradual 
and  secure  steps,  and  not  to  imitate  the  example 
of  Mary,  in  enenurasing  the  bigots  of  her  party 
to  make  immediately  a  violent  invasion  on  the 


established  religion.  She  thought  it  requisite, 
however,  to  discover  such  symptoms  of  her  in- 
tentions as  might  give  encouragement  to  the 
Protestants,  so  much  depressed  by  the  late  violent 
persecutions.  She  immediately  "recalled  all  the 
exiles,  and  gave  liberty  to  the  prisoners  who  were 
confined  on  account  of  religion.  .  .  .  Elizabeth 
also  proceeded  to  exert,  in  favour  of  the  reform- 
ers, some  acts  of  power,  which  were  authorized 
bj'  the  extent  of  royal  prerogative  during  that 
age.  Finding  that  the  Protestant  teachers,  irri- 
tated by  persecution,  broke  out  in  a  furious  at- 
tack on  the  ancient  superstition,  and  that  the 
Romanists  replied  with  no  less  zeal  and  acrimony, 
she  published  a  proclamation,  by  which  she  in- 
hibited all  preaching  without  a  special  licence ; 
and  though  she  dispensed  with  these  orders  in 
favour  of  some  preachers  of  her  own  sect,  she 
took  care  that  they  should  be  the  most  calm  and 
moderate  of  the  party.  She  also  suspended  the 
laws,  so  far  as  to  order  a  great  part  of  the  serv- 
ice, the  litany,  the  Lord's  prayer,  the  creed,  and 
the  gospels,  to  be  read  in  English.  And,  having 
first  published  injunctions  that  all  churches 
should  conform  themselves  to  the  practice  of  her 
own  chapel,  she  forbad  the  host  to  be  any  more 
elevated  in  her  presence:  an  innovation  which, 
however  frivolous  it  may  appear,  implied  the 
most  material  consequences.  These  declarations 
of  her  intentions,  concurring  with  preceding  sus- 
picions, made  the  bishops  foresee,  with  certainty, 
a  revolution  in  religion.  They  therefore  refused 
to  officiate  at  her  coronation;  and  it  was  with 
some  difficulty  that  the  Bishop  of  Carlisle  was  at 
last  prevailed  on  to  perform  the  ceremony.  .  .  . 
Elizabeth,  though  she  threw  out  such  hints  as 
encouraged  the  Protestants,  delayed  the  entire 
change  of  religion  till  the  meeting  of  the  Parlia- 
ment, which  was  summoned  to  assemble.  The 
elections  had  gone  entirely  against  the  Catholics, 
who  seem  not  indeed  to  have  made  any  great 
struggle  for  the  superiority;  and  the  Houses 
met,  in  a  disposition  of  gratifying  the  cjueen  in 
every  particular  which  she  could  desire  of  them. 
.  .  .  The  first  bill  brought  into  Parliament,  with 
a  view  of  trying  their  disposition  on  the  head  of 
religion,  was  that  for  suppressing  the  monasteries 
lately  erected,  and  for  restoring  the  tenths  and 
first-fruits  to  the  queen.  This  point  being  gained 
without  much  difficulty,  a  bill  was  next  intro- 
duced, annexing  the  supremacy  to  the  crown; 
and  though  the  queen  was  there  denominated 
governess,  not  head,  of  the  church,  it  conveyed 
the  same  extensive  power,  which,  under  the 
latter  title,  had  been  exercised  by  her  father  and 
brother.  .  .  .  By  this  act,  the  crown,  without  the 
concurrence  either  of  the  Parliament  or  even  of 
the  convocation,  was  vested  with  tlie  whole 
spiritual  power;  might  repress  all  heresies,  might 
establish  or  repeal  all  canons,  might  alter  every 
point  of  discipline,  and  might  ordain  or  abolish 
any  religious  rite  or  ceremony.  ...  A  law  was 
passed,  confirming  all  the  statutes  enacted  in 
King  Edward's  time  with  regard  to  religion;  the 
nomination  of  bishops  was  given  to  the  crown 
without  any  election  of  the  chapters.  ...  A 
solemn  and  public  disputation  was  held  during 
this  session,  in  presence  of  Lord  Keeper  Bacon, 
between  the  divines  of  the  Protestant  and  those 
of  the  Catholic  communion.  The  chami)ions  ap- 
pointed to  defend  the  religion  of  the  sovereign 
were,  as  in  all  former  inst.inces,  entirely  tri- 
umphant ;  ;'.nd  the  popish  disputants,  being  pro- 
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nounced  refractory  and  obstinate,  ■nere  even  pun- 
ished by  imprisonment.  Emlioldened  by  this 
victory,  the  Protestants  ventured  on  tlie  la.st  and 
most  important  step,  and  liroiight  into  Parlia- 
ment a  l)ill  for  al)olishing  the  mass,  and  re-estab- 
lishing the  liturjry  of  King  Edward.  Penalties 
were  enacted  as  well  against  those  who  departed 
from  this  mode  of  worship,  as  against  those  who 
absented  themselves  from  the  church  and  the 
sacraments.  Aiid  thus,  in  one  session,  without 
any  violence,  tumult,  or  clamour,  was  the  whole 
system  of  religion  altered,  on  the  very  commence- 
ment of  a  reign,  and  b_y  the  will  of  a  young 
woman,  whose  title  to  the  crown  was  by  many 
thought  liable  to  great  objections." — D.  Hume, 
m-ft.  c.f  Engliind.  ch.  38,  pp.  375-380  (i\  3).— 
"Elizabeth  ascended  the  throne  much  more  in 
the  character  of  a  Protestant  champion  than  her 
own  convictions  and  inclinations  would  have  dic- 
tated. She  was,  indeed,  the  daughter  of  Aim 
Boleyn,  whom  by  this  time  the  Protestants  were 
beginning  to  regard  as  a  martyr  of  the  faith ;  but 
she  was  also  the  child  of  Henry  VIIL,  and  the 
heiress  of  his  imperious  will.  Soon,  however, 
she  found  herself  Protestant  almost  in  her  own 
despite.  The  Papac}',  in  the  first  pride  of  suc- 
cessful reaction,  offered  her  only  the  alternative 
of  submission  or  excommunication,  and  she  did 
not  for  a  moment  hesitate  to  choose  the  latter. 
Then  commenced  that  long  and  close  alliance  be- 
tween Catholicism  and  domestic  treason  which  is 
so  dilTerentl)'  judged  as  it  is  approached  from 
the  religious  or  the  political  side.  These  semi- 
nary priests,  who  in  every  various  disguise  come 
to  England,  moving  secretly  about  from  manor- 
house  to  manor-house,  celebrating  the  rites  of  the 
Church,  confirming  the  wavering,  consoling  the 
dying,  winning  back  the  lapsed  to  the  fold,  too 
well  acquainted  with  Elizabeth's  prisons,  and 
often  finding  their  way  to  her  scaffolds. —  what 
are  they  but  the  intrepid  missionaries,  the  self- 
devotcil  heroes,  of  a  proscribed  faith  ?  On  the 
other  hand,  the  Queen  is  excommunicate,  an  evil 
woman,  with  whom  it  is  not  necessary  to  keep 
faith,  to  depose  whom  would  be  the  triumph  of 
the  Church,  whose  death,  however  compassed, 
its  occa.sion:  how  easy  to  weave  plots  under  the 
cloak  of  religious  intercourse,  and  to  make  the 
unity  of  the  faith  a  conspiracy  of  rebellion!  The 
next  heir  U>  the  throne,  Mary  of  Scotland,  was  a 
Catholic,  and.  as  long  as  she  lived,  a  perpetual 
centre  of  domestic  and  European  intrigue:  plot 
succeeded  plot,  in  which  the  traitorous  subtlety 
was  all  Catholic  —  the  keenness  of  discovery,  the 
watchfulness  of  defence,  all  Protestant.  Then, 
too,  the  shadow  of  Spanish  supremacy  began  to 
cast  itself  broadly  over  Europe:  the  tmec|ual 
struggle  with  Hcilland  was  still  prolonged:  it 
was  known  that  Philip's  dearest  wish  was  to  re- 
cover to  his  empire  and  the  Church  the  island 
kingdom  which  had  once  luiwillingly  accepted 
his  rule.  It  was  thus  the  instinct  of  self-defence 
which  placed  Elizabeth  at  the  head  of  the  Protest- 
ant interest  in  Europe:  she  sent  Philip  Sidney 
to  die  at  Zutphen :  her  sailor  buccaneers,  whether 
there  were  peace  at  home  or  not.  bit  and  tore  at 
everything  Spanisli  upon  the  southern  main:  till 
at  last.  1588.  Philip  gathered  up  all  his  naval 
strength  and  hurled  the  Armada  at  our  .shores. 
■  Atllavit  Deus,  et  dissipati  sunt.'  The  valour 
of  England  did  much;  the  storms  of  heaven  the 
rest.  Mary  of  Scotland  had  gone  to  her  death 
the  year  before,  and  her  son  had  been  trained  to 


hate  his  mother's  faith.  There  could  be  no  <iues- 
tion  any  more  of  the  fixed  Protestantism  of  the 
Ensrlish  jieople." — C.  Beard,  Jlihiiert  Lectures, 
1883:    The  liefnniiidioi,.  leet.  !). 

A.  D.  1558-1598.— The  Age  of  Elizabeth: 
The  Queen's  chief  councillors. —  "Sir  AViiliam 
Cecil,  afterwanls  Lord  Burleigli.  already  otlicially 
experienced  during  three  reigns,  though  still 
young,  was  the  queen's  chief  adviser  from  first  to 
last  — that  is  to  say,  till  he  ilied  in  1598.  Philip 
IL,  who  also  died  in  that  year,  was  thus  his 
exact  contemporary;  for  he  mounted  the  Span- 
ish throne  just  when  Elizabeth  and  her  minister 
began  their  work  together.  He  was  not  long  in 
discovering  that  there  was  one  man.  jiossessed  of 
the  most  balanced  jud.gment  ever  brought  to 
the  head  of  English  affairs,  who  was  capable  of 
unwinding  all  liis  most  secret  intrigues;  and,  in 
fact,  the  two  arch-enemies,  the  one  in  London 
and  the  other  in  Madrid,  were  pitted  against  each 
other  for  forty  years.  Elizabeth  had  also  the 
good  sense  to  select  the  wisest  and  most  learned 
ecclesiastic  of  his  day,  Matthew  Parker,  for  her 
Primate  and  chief  adviser  in  Church  affairs.  It 
should  be  noted  that  both  of  these  sages,  as  well 
as  the  queen  herself,  had  been  Conformists  to  the 
Papal  obe{lience  under  JIary  —  a  position  far  from 
heroic,  but  not  for  a  moment  to  be  confused  with 
that  of  men  whose  iihilosophical  indilTerence  to 
the  questions  which  exercised  all  tlie  highest 
minds  enabled  them  to  join  in  the  persec\ition  of 
Romanists  and  Anglicans  at  different  times  with 
a  sublime  impartiality.  ...  It  was  under  the 
advice  of  Cecil  and  Parker  that  Elizalicth,  on 
coming  to  the  throne,  made  her  famous  settle- 
ment or  Establishment  of  religion. " — M.  Burrows, 
Commentaries  on  the  lli«t.  ofEnyland.  ///,-.  2.  ch.  17. 

A.  D.  1558-1603.— The  Age  of  Elizabeth: 
Parliament.  —  "The  hou.se  of  Commons,  iipnii  a 
review  of  Elizabeth's  reign,  was  very  far.  on  the 
one  hand,  from  exercising  those  constitutional 
rights  which  have  long  since  belonged  to  it,  or 
even  those  which  by  ancient  ])reeedent  they  might 
have  claimed  as  their  own;  yet,  on  the  other 
hand,  was  not  quite  so  .servile  and  submissive  an 
assembly  as  an  artful  historian  has  represented 
it.  If  many  of  its  members  were  but  creatures 
of  power,  .  .  .  there  was  still  a  considerable 
party,  sometimes  carrying  the  house  along  with 
them,  who  with  patient  resolution  and  inflexible 
aim  recurred  in  every  session  to  the  assertion  of 
that  one  great  privilege  which  their  sovereign 
contested,  the  right  of  parliament  to  inquire  into 
and  suggest  a  remedy  for  every  public  mischief 
or  danger.  It  may  be  remarked  that  the  minis- 
ters, such  as  ICuollys.  Hatton,  and  Robert  Cecil, 
not  only  sat  among  the  commons,  l)ut  took  a  very 
leading  part  in  their  discn.ssions;  a  proof  that  the 
influence  of  argument  could  no  more  be  disjiensed 
with  than  that  of  power.  This,  as  I  conceive, 
will  never  be  the  case  in  any  kingdom  where  the 
assembly  of  the  estates  is  quite  subservient  to  the 
crown.  Nor  should  we  put  out  of  consideration 
the  manner  in  which  the  commons  were  eom- 
po.sed.  Sixty-two  members  were  added  ;it  differ- 
ent times  by  Elizabeth  to  the  representation ;  as 
well  from  places  which  had  in  earlier  times  dis- 
continued their  franchise,  as  from  tliose  to  which 
it  was  first  granted ;  a  very  large  proportion  of 
them  petty  boroughs,  evidently  under  the  in- 
fluence of  the  crown  or  peerage.  The  ministry 
took  much  pains  with  elections,  of  wliich  many 
proofs    remain.      The    liouse    accordingly   was 
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filled  with  placemen,  civilians,  and  common  law- 
yers grasping  at  preferment.  The  slavish  tone 
of  these  persons,  as  we  collect  from  the  minutes 
of  D'Ewes,  is  strikingly  contrasted  by  the  man- 
liness of  independent  gentlemen.  And  as  the 
house  was  by  no  means  very  fully  attended,  the 
divisions,  a  few  of  which  are  recorded,  running 
from  200  to  250  in  the  aggregate,  it  maj'  be  per- 
ceived that  the  court,  whose  followers  were  at 
hand,  would  maintain  a  formidable  influence. 
But  this  influence,  however  pernicious  to  the  in- 
tegrity of  parliament,  is  distinguishable  from 
that  exertion  of  almost  absolute  prerogative 
which  Hume  has  assumed  as  the  sole  spring  of 
Elizabeth's  government,  and  would  never  be  em- 
ployed till  some  deficiency  of  strength  was  ex- 
perienced in  the  other." — H.  Hallam,  Const.  Hist. 
of  Ear/.,  cfi.  5. 

A.  D.  1558-1603.— The  Age  of  Elizabeth: 
Literature. — "The  age  of  Elizabeth  was  dis- 
tinguished beyond,  perhaps,  any  other  in  our 
history  by  a  number  of  great  men,  famous  in 
different  ways,  and  whose  names  have  come  down 
to  us  with  unblemished  honours:  statesmen, 
warriors,  divines,  scholars,  poets,  and  philoso- 
phers; Raleigh,  Drake,  Coke,  Hooker,  and  —  high 
and  more  sounding  still,  and  still  more  frequent 
in  our  mouths  —  Shakespear,  Spenser,  Sidney, 
Bacon,  Jonson,  Beaumont,  and  Fletcher,  men 
whom  fame  has  eternised  in  her  long  and  last- 
ing scroll,  and  who,  bj'  their  words  and  acts, 
were  benefactors  of  their  country,  and  ornaments 
of  human  nature.  Their  attainments  of  different 
kinds  bore  the  same  general  stamp,  and  it  was 
sterling;  what  they  did  had  the  mark  of  their 
age  and  country  upon  it.  Perhaps  the  genius  of 
Great  Britain  (if  I  may  so  speak  without  offence 
or  flattery)  never  shone  out  fuller  or  brighter,  or 
looked  more  like  itself,  than  at  this  period.  Our 
writers  and  great  men  had  something  in  them 
that  savoured  of  the  soil  from  which  they  grew : 
they  were  not  French;  they  were  not  Dutch,  or 
German,  or  Greek,  or  Latin;  they  were  truly 
English.  The}'  did  not  look  out  of  themselves 
to  see  what  they  should  be;  they  sought  for 
truth  and  nature,  and  found  it  in  themselves. 
There  was  no  tinsel,  and  but  little  art ;  they  were 
not  the  spoilt  children  of  affectation  and  refine- 
ment, but  a  bold,  vigorous,  independent  race  of 
thinkers,  with  prodigious  strength  and  energy, 
with  none  but  natural  grace,  and  heartfelt,  un- 
obtrusive delicacy.  .  .  .  For  such  an  extraor- 
dinary combination  and  development  of  fancy 
and  genius  many  causes  may  be  assigned ;  and 
we  may  seek  for  the  chief  of  them  in  religion, 
in  politics,  in  the  circumstances  of  the  time^  the 
recent  diffusion  of  letters,  in  local  situation,  and 
in  the  character  of  the  men  who  adorned  that 
period,  and  availed  themselves  so  nobly  of  the 
advantages  placed  within  their  reach.  .  .  .  The 
first  cause  I  shall  mention,  as  contributing  to 
this  general  effect,  was  the  Reformation,  which 
had  just  then  taken  place.  This  event  gave  a 
mighty  impulse  and  increased  activity  to  thought 
and  inquiry,  and  agitated  the  inert  mass  of  ac- 
cumulated prejudices  throughout  Europe.  .  .  . 
The  translation  of  the  Bible  was  the  chief  engine 
in  the  great  work.  It  threw  open,  by  a  secret 
spring,  the  rich  treasures  of  religion  and  moral- 
ity, which  had  been  there  locked  up  as  in  a  shrine. 
It  revealed  the  visions  of  the  prophets,  and  con- 
veyed the  lessons  of  inspired  teachers  (such  they 
were  thought)  to  the  meanest  of  the  people.     It 


gave  them  a  common  interest  in  the  common 
cause.  Their  hearts  burnt  within  them  as  they 
read.  It  gave  a  mind  to  the  people,  bj'  giving 
them  common  subjects  of  thought  and  feeling. 
.  .  .  The  immediate  use  or  application  that  was 
made  of  religion  to  subjects  of  imagination  and 
fiction  was  not  (from  an  obvious  ground  of  sep- 
aration) so  direct  or  frequent  as  that  which  was 
made  of  the  classical  and  romantic  literature. 
For  much  about  the  same  time,  the  rich  and  fas- 
cinating stores  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  mythol- 
ogy, and  those  of  the  romantic  poetry  of  Spain 
and  Italy,  were  eagerly  explored  by  the  curious, 
and  thrown  open  in  translations  to  the  admiring 
gaze  of  the  vulgar.  .  .  .  What  also  gave  an  un- 
usual impetus  to  the  mind  of  man  at  this  period, 
was  the  discovery  of  the  New  World,  and  the 
reading  of  voyages  and  travels.  Green  islands 
and  golden  sands  seemed  to  arise,  as  by  enchant- 
ment, out  of  the  bosom  of  the  watery  waste,  and 
invite  the  cupidity,  or  wing  the  imagination  of 
the  dreaming  speculator.  Fairj'land  was  realised 
in  new  and  unknown  worlds.  .  .  .  Again,  the 
heroic  and  martial  spirit  which  breathes  in  our 
elder  writers,  was  yet  in  considerable  activity  in 
the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  The  age  of  chivalry  was 
not  then  quite  gone,  nor  the  glory  of  Europe  ex- 
tinguished forever.  .  .  .  Lastly,  to  conclude  this 
account :  What  gave  a  unity  and  common  direc- 
tion to  all  these  causes,  was  the  natural  genius 
of  the  country,  which  was  strong  in  these  writers 
in  proportion  to  their  strength.  We  are  a  nation 
of  islanders,  and  we  cannot  help  it,  nor  mend 
ourselves  if  we  would.  We  are  something  in 
ourselves,  nothing  when  we  try  to  ape  others. 
Music  find  painting  are  not  our  forte :  for  what 
we  have  done  in  that  way  has  been  little,  and 
that  borrowed  from  others  with  great  difficulty. 
But  we  may  boast  of  our  poets  and  philosophers. 
That's  something.  We  have  had  strong  heads 
and  sound  hearts  among  us.  Thrown  on  one 
side  of  the  world,  and  left  to  bustle  for  ourselves, 
we  have  fought  out  many  a  battle  for  truth  and 
freedom.  That  is  our  natural  style ;  and  it  were 
to  be  wished  we  had  in  no  instance  departed 
from  it.  Our  situation  has  given  us  a  certain 
cast  of  thought  and  character ;  and  our  liberty 
has  enabled  us  to  make  the  most  of  it.  We  are 
of  a  stiff  clay,  not  moulded  into  every  fashion, 
with  stubborn  joints  not  easily  bent.  We  are 
slow  to  think,  and  therefore  impressions  do  not 
work  upon  us  till  they  act  in  masses.  .  .  .  We 
may  be  accused  of  grossness,  but  not  of  flimsi- 
ness ;  of  extravagance,  but  not  of  affectation ;  of 
want  of  art  and  refinement,  but  not  of  a  want  of 
truth  and  nature.  Our  literature,  in  a  word,  is 
Gothic  and  grotesque ;  unequal  and  irregular ; 
not  cast  in  a  previous  mould,  nor  of  one  uniform 
texture,  but  of  great  weight  in  the  whole,  and  of 
incomparable  value  in  the  best  parts.  It  aims 
at  an  excess  of  beauty  or  power,  hits  or  misses, 
and  is  either  very  good  indeed,  or  absolutely 
good  for  nothing.  This  character  applies  in  par- 
ticular to  our  literature  in  the  age  of  Elizabeth, 
which  is  its  best  period,  before  the  introduction 
of  a  rage  for  French  rules  and  French  models." — 
W.  Hazlitt,  Lectures  on  the  Literature  of  the  Age 
of  Elizabeth,  lect.  1.—"  Humanism,  before  it 
moulded  the  mind  of  the  English,  had  already 
permeated  Italian  and  French  literature.  Classi- 
cal erudition  had  been  adapted  to  the  needs  of 
modern  thought.  Antique  authors  had  been  col- 
lected, printed,  annotated,  and  translated.     They 
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were  fairly  mastered  in  the  south,  and  assimilated 
to  the  style  of  the  veruacvdar.  By  these  means 
mueh  of  tlie  learning  popularised  by  our  poets, 
essayists,  and  dramatists  came  to  us  at  seeond- 
hand,  and  bore  the  stamp  of  contemporary 
genius.  In  like  manner,  the  best  -works  of 
Italian,  French,  Spanish,  and  German  literature 
were  introduced  into  Great  Britain  together  with 
the  classics.  The  age  favoured  translation,  and 
English  readers  before  the  close  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  were  in  possession  of  a  cosmopolitan 
library  in  their  mother  tongue,  including  choice 
specimens  of  ancient  and  modern  masterpieces. 
These  circumstances  sufficiently  account  for  the 
richness  and  variety  of  Elizabethan  literature. 
They  also  help  to  explain  two  points  which  must 
strike  every  student  of  that  literature  —  its  native 
freshness,  and  its  tuarked  unity  of  style.  Eliza- 
bethan literature  was  fresh  and  native,  because  it 
was  the  utterance  of  a  youthful  race,  aroused 
to  vigorous  self-consciousness  under  conditions 
whicli  did  not  depress  or  exhaust  its  energies. 
The  English  opened  frank  eyes  upon  the  dis- 
covery of  the  world  and  man,  which  had  been 
effected  by  the  Renaissance.  They  were  not 
wearied  with  collecting,  collating,  correcting, 
transmitting  to  the  press.  All  the  hard  work  of 
assimilating  the  humanities  had  been  done  for 
them.  They  had  only  to  survey  and  to  enjoy,  to 
feel  and  to  express,  to  lay  themselves  open  to 
delightful  influences,  to  con  the  noble  lessons  of 
the  past,  to  thrill  beneath  the  beauty  and  the 
awe  of  an  authentic  revelation.  Criticism  had 
not  laid  its  cold,  dry  linger  on  the  blossoms  of 
the  fancy.  The  new  learning  was  still  young 
enough  to  be  a  thing  of  wonder  and  entrancing 
.joy," — J.  A.  Symonds,  ^.-l  Comparison  of  Klizd- 
bethan  with  Victorian  Poetry  (Fortnightly  Rev., 
■e.  45,  ;).  56). 

A.  D.  1559. — The  Act  of  Supremacy,  the 
Act  of  Uniformity,  and  the  Court  of  High  Com- 
mission.— "When  Elizabeth's  first  Parliament 
met  in  January  1559,  Convocation,  of  course, 
met  too.  It  at  once  claimed  that  the  clergy  alone 
had  authority  in  matters  of  faith,  and  proceeded 
to  pass  resolutions  in  favour  of  Transubstantia- 
tiou,  the  Mass,  and  the  Papal  Supremacy.  The 
bishojis  and  the  Universities  signed  a  formal 
agreement  to  this  elfect.  That  in  tlie  constitution 
of  the  English  Church,  Convocation,  as  Convo- 
cation, has  no  such  power  as  this,  w;i,s  proved  by 
the  steps  now  taken.  The  Crown,  advised  by 
the  Council  and  Parliament,  took  the  matter  in 
hand.  As  every  element,  except  the  Roman,  had 
been  excluded  from  the  clerical  bodies,  a  consul- 
tation was  ordered  between  the  representatives 
of  both  sides,  and  all  preaching  was  suspended 
till  a  settlement  had  been  arrived  at  between  the 
queen  and  the  Three  Estates  of  the  realm.  The 
consultation  broke  up  on  the  refusal  of  the  Roman- 
ist champions  to  keep  to  the  terms  agreed  upon ; 
but  even  before  it  took  place  Parliament  restored 
the  Royal  Supremacy,  repealed  the  laws  of  Mary 
affecting  religion,  and  gave  tlie  queen  by  her 
own  desire,  not  the  title  of  '  Supreme  Head,'  but 
'Supreme  Governor,'  of  the  Church  of  England." 
— M.  Burrows,  Commentaries  on  tlie  Hist,  of  Enrj., 
bk.  2,  ch.  17.— This  first  Parliament  of  Elizabeth 
passed  two  memorable  acts  of  great  importance 
in  English  history, —  the  Act  of  Supremacy  and 
the  Act  of  Uniformity  of  Common  Prayer.  "The 
former  is  entitled  'An  act  for  restoring  to  the 
crown   the  antient   jurisdiction   over  the  State 


Ecclesiastical  and  Spiritual ;  and  for  abolishing 
foreign  power.'  It  is  the  same  for  substance 
with' the  25th  of  Henry  VIII.  .  .  .  but  the  com- 
mons incorporated  several  other  bills  into  it ;  for 
besides  the  title  of  '  Supreme  Governor  in  all 
causes  Ecclesiastical  and  Temporal,'  which  is 
restored  to  the  Queen,  the  act  revives  those  laws 
of  King  Henry  VIII.  and  King  Edward  VI. 
which  had  been  repealed  in  the  late  reign.  It 
forbids  all  appeals  to  Rome,  and  exonerates  the 
subjects  from  all  exactions  and  impositions  here- 
tofore paid  to  that  court;  and  as  it  revives  King 
Edward's  laws,  it  repeals  a  severe  act  made  in  the 
late  reign  for  punishing  heresy.  .  .  .  '  Jloreover, 
all  persons  in  any  public  employs,  whether  civil 
or  ecclesiastical,  are  obliged  to  take  an  oath  in 
recognition  of  the  Queen's  right  to  the  crown, 
and  of  her  supremacy  in  all  causes  ecclesiastical 
and  civil,  on  penalty  of  forfeiting  all  their  |u-o- 
motioiis  in  the  church,  and  of  being  declared  in- 
eapalile  of  holding  any  public  office,'  .  .  .  Fur- 
ther, ■  The  act  forbids  all  writing,  printing, 
teaching,  or  preaching,  and  all  other  deeds  or 
acts  whereby  any  foreign  jurisdiction  over  these 
realms  is  defended,  upon  pain  that  they  and  their 
abettors,  being  thereof  convicted,  sliall  for  the 
first  offence  forfeit  their  goods  and  chattels;  .  .  . 
spiritual  persons  shall  lose  their  beiieliees.  and 
all  ecclesiastical  preferments;  for  the  seeond 
offence  they  shall  incur  the  penalties  of  a  pra'uui- 
nire;  and  the  third  offence  shall  be  deemed  high 
treason.'  There  is  a  remarkable  clause  in  this 
act,  which  gave  rise  to  a  new  court,  called  'The 
Court  of  High  Commission.'  The  words  are  these, 
'  The  Queen  and  her  successors  shall  have  power, 
by  their  letters  patent  under  tlie  great  seal,  to 
assign,  name,  and  authorize,  as  often  as  they 
shall  think  meet,  and  for  as  long  a  time  as  they 
shall  please,  persons  being  natural-born  subjects, 
to  use,  occupy,  ami  exercise,  under  her  and  them, 
all  manner  of  jurisdiction,  privileges,  and  pre- 
eminences, touching  any  spiritual  or  ecclesias- 
tical jurisdiction  within  the  realms  of  England 
and  Ireland,  ttc.,  to  visit,  reform,  redress,  order, 
correct  and  amend  all  errors,  heresies,  schisms, 
abuses,  contempts,  offences  and  enormities  what- 
soever. Provided,  that  they  have  no  power  to 
determine  anything  to  be  heresy,  but  what  has 
been  adjudged  to  be  so  by  the  authority  of  the 
canonical  scripture,  or  by  the  first  four  general 
councils,  or  an)'  of  them ;  or  by  any  other  general 
council  wherein  the  same  was  declared  heresy  by 
the  express  and  plain  words  of  canonical  scrip- 
ture; or  such  as  shall  hereafter  be  declared  to  be 
heresy  by  the  high  court  of  parliament,  with  the 
assent  of  the  clergy  in  convocation.'  Upon  the 
authority  of  this  clause  the  Queen  appointed  a 
certain  number  of  '  Commissioners  '  for  ecclesi- 
astical causes,  who  exercised  the  same  power  that 
had  been  lodged  in  the  hands  of  one  vicegerent 
in  the  reign  of  King  Henry  VIII.  An<l  Imw 
sadly  the}'  abused  their  power  in  this  and  the 
twonext  reigns  will  appear  in  the  sequel  of  this 
history.  They  did  not  trouble  themselves  much 
with  the  express  words  of  scripture,  or  the  four 
first  general  councils,  but  entangled  their  prison- 
ers with  oaths  cx-officio,  and  the  inextricable 
mazes  of  the  popish  canon  law.  .  .  .  The  papi.sts 
being  vanquished,  the  next  point  was  to  unite 
the  reformed  among  themselves.  .  .  .  Though  all 
the  reformers  were  of  one  faith,  yet  they  were  far 
from  agreeing  about  discipline  and  ceremonies, 
each  party  being  for  settling  the  church  accord- 
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ing  to  their  own  model.  .  .  .  The  Queen  .  .  . 
therefore  appointed  a  committee  of  divines  to 
review  Kinir  Edward's  liturgy,  and  to  see  if  in 
any  particular  it  was  tit  to  be  changed:  their 
names  were  Dr.  Parker,  Griudal,  Cox,  Pilkinsfton, 
May,  Bill.  Whitehead,  and  Sir  Thomas  Smith, 
doctor  of  the  civil  law.  Their  instructions  were, 
to  strike  out  all  offensive  passages  against  the 
pope,  and  to  make  people  eas}'  ahout  the  belief 
of  the  corporal  presence  of  Christ  in  the  sacra- 
ments; but  not  a  word  in  favour  of  the  stricter 
protestants.  Her  3Iajesty  was  afraid  of  reform- 
ing too  far;  she  was  desirous  to  retain  images  in 
churches,  crucifixes  and  crosses,  vocal  and  instru- 
mental music,  with  all  the  old  popish  garments ; 
it  is  not  therefore  to  be  wondered,  that  in  review- 
ing the  liturgy  of  King  Edward,  no  alterations 
were  made  in  favour  of  those  who  now  began  to 
be  called  Puritans,  from  their  attempting  a  purer 
form  of  worship  and  discipline  than  had  yet  been 
established.  .  .  .  The  book  was  presented  to  the 
two  houses  and  passed  into  a  law.  .  .  .  The  title 
of  the  act  is  '  An  act  for  the  Uniformity  of  Com- 
mon Prayer  and  Service  in  the  Church,  and  ad- 
ministration of  the  Sacraments.'  It  was  brought 
into  the  House  of  Commons  April  18th,  and  was 
read  a  third  time  April  20tli.  It  passed  the 
House  of  Lords  April  2Sth,  and  took  place  from 
the  24th  of  June  1559."— D.  Neal,  Hist,  nf  the 
Puritans,  t.  1,  ch.  4. 

Also  lx  :  G.  Burnet,  Ilist.  of  the  Reformation 
of  the  Ch.  of  Eng.,  v.  2,  bk.  3.— P.  Heylyn,  Eccksia 
Eestanrata :  Eliznheth.  Annol. 

A.  D.  1559-1566. — Puritanism  taking  form. 
— ■■  The  Church  of  England  was  a  latitudiuarian 
experiment,  a  contrivance  to  enable  men  of  op- 
posing creeds  to  live  together  without  shedding 
each  others'  blood.  It  was  not  intended,  and  it 
was  not  possible,  that  Catholics  or  Protestants 
should  find  in  its  formulas  all  that  thej-  required. 
The  services  were  deliberately  made  elastic: 
comprehending  in  the  form  of  positive  statement 
only  what  all  Christians  agreed  in  believing, 
while  opportunities  were  left  open  by  the  rubric 
to  vary  the  ceremonial  according  to  the  taste  of 
the  congregations.  The  management  lay  with 
the  local  authorities  in  town  or  parish:  where  the 
people  were  Catholics  the  Catholic  aspect  could 
be  made  prominent ;  where  Popery  w-as  a  bug- 
bear, the  people  were  not  disturbed  by  the  ob- 
trusion of  doctrines  which  they  had  outgrown. 
In  itself  it  pleased  no  party  or  section.  To  the 
heated  controversialist  its  chief  merit  was  its 
chief  defect.  .  .  .  Where  the  tendencies  to  Rome 
were  strongest,  there  the  extreme  Reformers  con^ 
sidered  themselves  bound  to  exhibit  in  the  most 
marked  contrast  the  unloveliness  of  the  purer 
creed.  It  was  they  who  furnished  the  noble  ele- 
ment in  the  Church  of  England.  It  was  they 
who  had  been  its  martyrs;  they  who,  in  their 
scorn  of  the  world,  in  their  passionate  desire  to 
consociate  themselves  in  life  and  death  to  the 
Almighty,  were  able  to  rival  in  self-devotion  the 
Catholic  Saints.  But  they  had  not  the  wisdom 
of  the  serpent,  and  certainly  not  the  harmless- 
ness  of  the  dove.  Had  they  been  let  alone  — 
had  they  been  unharassed  by  perpetual  threats 
of  revolution  and  a  return  of  the  persecutions  — 
they,  too,  were  not  disinclined  to  reason  and 
good  sense.  A  remarkable  specimen  survives, 
in  an  account  of  the  Church  of  Xorthampton,  of 
what  Englisli  Protestantism  could  become  under 
favouring  conditions.   .  .  .  The  fury  of  the  times 


unhappily  forbade  the  maintenance  of  this  w  ise 
and  prudent  spirit.  As  the  power  of  evil  gath- 
ered to  destroy  the  Church  of  England,  a  fiercer 
temper  was  reciuired  to  combat  with  them,  and 
Protestantism  became  impatient,  like  David,  of 
the  uniform  in  which  it  was  sent  to  the  battle. 
It  would  have  fared  ill  with  England  had  there 
been  no  hotter  blood  there  than  filtered  in  the 
sluggish  veins  of  the  officials  of  the  Establish- 
ment. There  needed  an  enthusiasm  fiercer  far  to 
encounter  the  revival  of  Catholic  fanaticism ;  and 
if  the  young  Puritans,  in  the  heat  and  glow  of 
their  convictions,  snapped  their  traces  and  flung 
off  their  harness,  it  was  they,  after  all,  who 
saved  the  Church  which  attempted  to  disown 
them,  and  with  the  Church  saved  also  the  stolid 
mediocrity  to  which  the  fates  then  and  ever  com- 
mitted and  commit  the  government  of  it." — J. 
A.  Froude,  Hist,  of  Eng.,  v.  10,  ch.  20.— "The 
compromise  arranged  by  Cranmer  had  from  the 
first  been  considered  by  a  large  body  of  Protest- 
ants as  a  scheme  for  serving  two  masters,  as  an 
attempt  to  unite  the  worship  of  the  Lord  with 
the  worship  of  Baal.  In  the  days  of  Edward 
YI.  the  scruples  of  this  party  had  repeatedly 
thrown  great  difficulties  in  the  way  of  the  gov- 
ernment. When  Elizabeth  came  to  the  throne, 
those  difficulties  were  much  increased.  Violence 
naturally  engenders  violence.  The  spirit  of 
Protestantism  was  therefore  far  fiercer  and  more 
intolerant  after  the  cruelties  of  ilary  than  before 
them.  Many  persons  who  were  warmly  attached 
to  the  new  opinions  had,  during  the  evil  days, 
taken  refuge  in  Switzerland  and  Germany. 
They  had  been  hospitably  received  by  their 
bretiiren  in  the  faith,  had  sate  at  the  feet  of  the 
great  doctors  of  Strasburg,  Zurich  and  Geneva, 
and  had  been,  during  some  years,  accustomed  to 
a  more  simple  worship,  and  to  a  more  democrat- 
ical  form  of  church  government,  than  England 
had  yet  seen.  These  men  returned  to  their  cotm- 
try,  convinced  that  the  reform  which  had  been 
effected  under  King  Edward  had  been  far  less 
searching  and  extensive  than  the  interests  of 
pure  religion  required.  But  it  was  in  vain  that 
they  attempted  to  obtain  any  concession  from 
Elizabeth.  Indeed,  her  system,  wherever  it  dif- 
fered from  her  brother's,  seemed  to  them  to  dif- 
fer for  the  worse.  They  were  little  disposed  to 
submit,  in  matters  of  faith,  to  any  human  author- 
ity. .  .  .  Since  these  men  could  not  be  convinced, 
it  was  determined  that  the}-  should  be  persecuted. 
Persecution  produced  its  natural  effect  on  them. 
It  found  them  a  sect :  it  made  them  a  faction. 
.  .  .  The  power  of  the  discontented  sectaries  was 
great.  They  were  found  in  every  rank;  but 
they  were  strongest  among  the  mercantile  classes 
in  the  towns,  and  among  the  small  proprietors 
in  the  country.  Early  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth 
they  began  to  return  a  majority  of  the  House  of 
Commons.  And  doubtless,  had  our  ancestors 
been  then  at  liberty  to  fix  their  attention  entirely 
on  domestic  questions,  the  strife  between  the 
crown  and  the  Parliament  would  instantly  have 
commenced.  But  that  was  no  season  for  inter- 
nal dissensions.  .  .  .  Roman  Catholic  Europe  and 
reformed  Europe  were  struggling  for  death  or 
life.  .  .  .  Whatever  might  be^the  faults  of  Eliza- 
beth, it  was  plain  that,  to  speak  humanly,  the 
fate  of  the  realm  and  of  all  reformed  churches 
was  staked  on  the  security  of  her  person  and  on 
the  success  of  her  administration.  .  .  .  The 
Puritans,   even  in  the  depths  of  the  prisons  to 
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■which  she  had  sent  them,  prayed,  and  witli  no 
simulated  fervour,  that  she  might  be  Ivept  from 
tlic  dagger  of  the  assassin,  tliat  rebellion  ndght 
be  put  down  under  her  feet,  and  that  her  arms 
might  be  victorious  by  sea  and  land." — Lord 
Macaulay,  Hist,  irf  Enrj.,  v.  1,  ch.  1. — "Two  par- 
tics  quickly  evolved  themselves  out  of  the 
mass  of  Englishmen  who  held  C'alvinistic  opin- 
ions; namely  those  who  were  willing  to  conform 
to  the  requirements  of  the  Queen,  and  those 
who  were  not.  To  both  is  often  given  indis- 
criminately by  liistorians  the  name  of  Puritan ; 
but  it  seems  more  correct,  and  certainly  is  more 
convenient,  to  restrict  the  use  of  the  name  to 
those  who  are  sometimes  called  conforming  Puri- 
tans. ...  To  the  other  party  titly  belongs  the 
name  of  Nonconformist.  ...  It  was  against  the 
Nonconformist  organization  that  Elizabeth's  ef- 
forts were  cliiefly  directed.  .  .  .  The  war  began 
in  the  enforcement  by  Archbishop  Parker  in  ise.j 
of  the  Advertisements  as  containing  the  mini- 
mum of  ceremonial  that  would  be  tolerated.  In 
1566  the  clergy  of  London  were  required  to  make 
the  declaration  of  Conformity  which  was  ap- 
pended to  the  Advertisements,  and  thirty -seven 
were  suspeniled  or  deprived  for  refusal.  Some 
of  the  deprived  ministers  continued  to  conduct 
services  and  preach  in  spite  of  their  deprivation, 
and  so  were  formed  the  first  bodies  of  Noncon- 
formists, organized  in  England." — H.  O.  Wake- 
man,  llie  Church  and  the  Piivitam,  ch.  3. 

Also  IN:  J.  Tulloch,  Eng.  Puritanism  and  its 
Leaders,  int. — D.  Neal,  Hist,  nf  the  Puritans,  v. 
1,  ch.  4. — D.  Campbell,  The  Puritan  in  HuUand, 
En(i.,  and  Am.,  ch.  8-10  (c.  1). 

A.  D.  1562-1567. — Hawkins'  slave-trading 
voyages  to  America.  —  First  English  enter- 
prise in  the  New  World.  See  Ameuic.\:  A.  D. 
I.")(i2-15(i7. 

A.  D.  1564-1565  (?).— The  first  naming  of  the 
Puritans. —  "The  English  bishojis,  conceiving 
themselves  empowered  by  their  canons,  began  to 
show  their  authority  in  urging  the  clergy  of  their 
dioceses  to  subscribe  to  the  Liturgy,  ceremonies 
and  discipline  of  the  Church;  and  such  as  re- 
fused the  same  were  branded  with  the  odious 
name  of  Puritans.  A  name  which  in  this  notion 
first  began  in  this  year  [A.  D.  156-t];  and  the 
grief  had  not  been  great  if  it  had  ended  in  the 
same.  The  philosopher  banisheth  the  term, 
(which  is  Polysasmon),  that  is  subject  to  several 
senses,  out  of  the  predicaments,  as  affording  too 
much  covert  for  cavil  by  the  latitude  thereof. 
On  the  same  account  could  I  wish  that  the  word 
Puritan  were  banished  common  discourse,  because 
so  various  in  the  acceptations  thereof.  We  need 
not  speak  of  the  ancient  Cathari  or  primitive 
Puritans,  sufficiently  known  by  their  heretical 
opinions.  Puritan  here  was  taken  for  the  opposers 
of  the  hierarchy  and  church  service,  as  resenting 
of  superstition.  But  profane  mouths  quickly 
improved  this  nickname,  therewith  on  every  oc- 
casion to  abuse  pious  people ;  some  of  them  so  far 
from  oji posing  the  Liturgy,  that  they  endeavoured 
(aceonling  to  the  instructions  thereof  in  the  i)re- 
parative  to  the  Confession)  '  to  accompany  the 
minister  with  a  pure  heart, '  and  laboured  (as  it 
is  in  the  Absolution)  'for  a  life  pure  and  holy.' 
We  will,  therefore,  decline  the  word  to  prevent 
exceptions;  which,  if  casually  slipping  from  our 
pen,  the  reader  knoweth  that  only  nonconformists 
are  thereby  intended." — T.  Fuller,  Church  Hist, 
of  Britain,  bk.    9,  sect.   1. — "  For   in   this   year 


[156.5]  it  was  that  the  Zuinglian  or  Calvinian 
faction  began  to  be  first  known  b_v  the  name  of 
Puritaus,  if  Genebrard,  Gualter,  and  Spondanus 
(being  all  of  them  right  good  chronologers)  be 
not  mistaken  in  the  time.  Which  name  hath  ever 
since  been  appropriate  to  them,  because  of  their 
pretending  to  a  greater  purity  in  the  service  of 
God  than  was  lieUl  forth  unto  them  (as  they  gave 
out)  in  the  Common  Prayer  Book  ;  and  to  a  greater 
opposition  to  the  rites  and  usages  of  the  Church 
of  Home  than  was  agreeable  to  the  constitution 
of  the  C^hurch  of  England." — P.  Heylyn,  Ecclesia 
Eestaurata  :  Elisahcth,  Anno  7,  sect.  (i. 

A.  D.  1568. — Detention  and  imprisonment 
of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots.  See  Scotland  :  A.  D. 
1.561-1568. 

A.  D.  1569. — Quarrel  with  the  Spanish  gov- 
ernor of  the  Netherlands.  See  Netherlands: 
A.  I).  I.56S-1573. 

A.  D.  1572-1580.— Drake's  piratical  warfare 
with  Spain  and  his  famous  voyage.  See 
Amehica:  a.  I).  1573-1.580. 

A.  D.  1572-1603.— Queen  Elizabeth's  treat- 
ment of  the  Roman  Catholics. — Persecution  of 
the  Seminary  Priests  and  the  Jesuits. —  "Cam- 
den and  many  otliers  have  asserted  that  by  sys- 
tematic connivance  the  Roman  Catholics  enjoyed 
a  pretty  free  use  of  their  religion  for  the  first 
fourteen  years  of  Elizabeth's  reign.  But  this  is 
not  reconcilable  to  many  passages  in  Strype's 
collections.  We  find  abundance  of  persons  har- 
assed for  recusancy,  that  is,  for  not  attending 
the  protestant  church,  and  driven  to  insincere 
promises  of  conformity.  Others  were  dragged 
before  ecclesiastical  commissions  for  harbouring 
priests,  or  for  sending  money  to  those  who  had 
lied  beyond  sea.  ...  A  great  majority  both 
of  clergy  and  laity  yielded  to  the  times;  and  of 
these  temporizing  conformists  it  cannot  be 
doubted  that  many  lost  by  degrees  all  thought 
of  returning  to  their  ancient  fold.  But  others, 
while  they  complied  with  e.\terior  ceremonies, 
retained  in  their  private  devotions  their  accus- 
tomed mode  of  wonship.  .  .  .  Priests  .  .  .  trav- 
elled the  country  in  various  disguises,  to  keep 
alive  a  llame  which  the  practice  of  outward  con- 
formity was  calculated  to  extinguish.  There 
was  not  a  county  throughout  England,  says  a 
Catholic  historian,  where  several  of  Mary's  clergy 
did  not  reside,  and  were  commonly  called  the 
old  priests.  They  served  as  chaplains  in  private 
families.  By  stealth,  at  the  dead  of  night,  in 
private  chambers,  in  the  secret  lurking  jilaccs  of 
an  ill-peopled  country,  with  all  the  mystery  that 
subdues  the  imagination,  with  all  the  mutual 
trust  that  invigorates  constancy,  these  proscribed 
ecclesiastics  celebrated  their  solenm  rites,  more 
impressive  in  such  concealment  than  if  sur- 
roundeil  by  all  their  former  splendour.  ...  It 
is  m_v  thorough  conviction  that  the  persecution, 
for  it  can  olitain  no  better  name,  carried  on 
against  the  English  Catholics,  however  it  might 
serve  to  delude  the  government  by  proilucing  an 
apparent  conformity,  could  not  but  excite  a 
spirit  of  disloyalty  in  many  adlierents  of  that 
faith.  Nor  would  it  be  safe  to  assert  that  a  more 
conciliating  policy  would  have  altogether  dis- 
armed their  hostility,  much  less  laid  at  rest  those 
busy  hopes  of  the  future,  which  the  peculiar  cir- 
cumstances of  Elizabeth's  reign  had  a  tendency 
to  produce. " — H.  Hallam,  Const.  Hist,  of  Eny., 
ch.  3. — "The  more  vehement  Catholics  had  witli- 
drawn  from  the  country,  on  account  of  the  dan- 
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gers  wliich  tlieir  beset  tliem.  They  liad  taken 
refuge  in  tlie  Low  Countries,  and  tliere  Allen, 
one  of  tlie  chief  among  tliem,  had  establLshed  a 
seminary  at  Douay,  for  the  purpose  of  keeping 
up  a  supply  of  priests  in  England.  To  Douay 
numbers  of  young  Englishmen  from  O.vford  con- 
tinually flocked.  The  establisliinent  had  been 
broken  up  by  Htquescens,  and  removed  to  Uheims, 
and  a  second  college  of  the  same  description  was 
established  at  Rome.  From  these  two  centres  of 
intrigue  numerous  enthusiastic  J'oung  men  con- 
stant'ly  repaired  to  England,  and  in  the  disguise 
of  laymen  carried  on  their  priestly  work  and  at- 
tempted to  revive  the  Romanist  religion.  But 
abler  and  better  disciplined  workmen  were  now 
wanted.  Allen  and  his  friends  therefore  opened 
negotiations  with  ilercuriano,  the  head  of  the 
Jesuit  order,  in  which  many  Englishmen  bad  en- 
rolled themselves.  In  1580,  as  part  of  a  great 
combined  Catholic  effort,  a  regidar  Jesuit  mis- 
sion, under  two  priests.  Campion  and  Parsons, 
was  despatched  to  England.  .  .  .  The  new  mis- 
sionaries were  allowed  to  say  that  that  part  of 
the  Bull  [of  excommunication  issued  against 
Elizabeth]  which  pronounced  censures  upon 
those  wlio  clvmg  to  their  allegiance  applied  to 
heretics  only,  that  Catholics  might  profess  them- 
selves loyal  until  the  time  arrived  for  carrying 
the  Bull  into  execution;  in  other  words,  they 
were  iiermitted  to  be  traitors  at  heart  while  de- 
claring themselves  loyal  subjects.  This  explana- 
tion of  the  Bull  was  of  itself  sufficient  to  justify 
severity  on  the  part  of  the  government.  It  was 
impossible  henceforward  to  separate  Roman 
Catholicism  from  disloyalty.  Proclamations  were 
issued  requiring  English  parents  to  summon 
their  cliildren  from  abroad,  and  declaring  that 
to  harbovir  .Jesuit  priests  was  to  support  rebels. 
.  .  .  Early  in  December  several  priests  were  ap- 
prehended and  closely  examined,  torture  being 
occasionally  used  for  the  purpose.  In  view  of 
the  danger  which  these  examinations  disclosed, 
stringent  measures  were  taken.  Attendance  at 
church  was  rendered  peremptorily  necessary. 
Parliament  was  summoned  in  the  beginning  of 
1581  and  laws  passed  against  the  action  of  the 
Jesuits.  .  .  .  Had  Elizabeth  been  conscious  of 
the  full  extent  of  the  plot  against  her,  had  she 
known  the  intention  of  the  Guises  [then  dominant 
in  France]  to  make  a  descent  upon  England  in 
co-operation  with  Spain,  and  the  many  ramifica- 
tions of  the  plot  in  her  own  country,  it  is  reason- 
able to  suppose  that  she  would  have  been  forced 
at  length  to  take  decided  measures.  But  in 
ignorance  of  the  abyss  opening  before  her  feet, 
she  continued  for  some  time  longer  her  old  tem- 
porizing policy."  At  last,  in  November,  1.583, 
the  discovery-  of  a  plot  for  the  assassination  of 
the  queen,  and  the  arrest  of  one  Throgmorton, 
whose  papers  and  whose  confession  were  of  start- 
ling import,  brought  to  light  the  whole  plan  and 
extent  of  the  conspiracy.  "Some  of  her  Council 
urged  her  at  once  to  take  a  straightforward  step, 
to  make  common  cause  with  the  Protestants  of 
Scotland  and  the  Netherlands,  and  to  bid  defi- 
ance to  Spain.  To  this  honest  step,  she  as  usual 
could  not  bring  herself,  but  strong  measures 
were  taken  in  England.  Great  ntunbers  of  Jes- 
uits and  seminary  priests  were  apprehended  and 
executed,  suspected  magistrates  removed,  and 
those  Catholic  Lords  wliose  treachery  might  have 
been  fatal  to  her  ejected  from  their  places  of 
authority  and   deprived  of    influence." — J.    F. 


Bright,  nint.  of  Eng.,  period  2.  ;)/'.  546-549,— 
"That  the  conspiracy  with  which  these  men 
were  cliarged  was  a  fiction  cannot  be  doubted. 
They  had  come  to  England  under  a  prohibition 
to  take  any  part  in  secular  concerns,  and  with 
the  sole  view  of  exercising  the  spiritual  functions 
of  the  priesthood.  ...  At  the  same  time  it  must 
be  owned  that  the  answers  which  six  of  them 
gave  to  the  queries  were  far  from  satisfactory. 
Their  hesitation  to  deny  the  opposing  power  (a 
power  then  indeed  maintained  by  the  greater 
number  of  divines  in  Catholic  kingdoms)  rendered 
their  loyalty  very  problematical,  in  case  of  an 
attempt  to  enforce  the  bull  by  any  foreign  prince. 
It  furnished  sufficient  reason  to  watch  their  con- 
duct with  an  eye  of  jealousy  .  .  .  but  could  not 
justifv  their  execution  for  an  imaginary  offence. " 
—  J.  Liugard,  Hist.  ofEiuj..  v.  8,  ch.  3.— "It  is 
probable  that  not  many  more  than  200  Catholics 
were  executed,  as  such,  in  Elizabeth's  reign,  and 
this  was  ten  score  too  many.  .  .  .  '  Dod  reckons 
them  at  191 ;  Milner  has  raised  the  list  to  204. 
Fifteen  of  these,  according  to  him,  suffered  for 
denying  the  Queen's  supremacy,  126  for  exercis- 
ing their  ministry,  and  the  rest  for  being  recon- 
ciled to  the  Koniish  church.  Many  others  died 
of  hardships  in  prison,  and  many  were  deprived 
of  their  property.  There  seems,  nevertheless 
[sa3-s  Ilallam],  to  be  good  reason  for  doubting 
whether  any  one  who  was  executed  might  not 
have  saved  his  life  by  explicitly  denying  the 
Pope's  power  to  depose  the  Queen.'" — J.  L. 
Motley,  Hist,  of  tlie  United  Netherlands,  ch.  17, 
\cith  foot-note. 

Also  in  :  J.  Foley,  Records  of  the  Eng.  Province 
of  the  S(ic.  of  Jesus. 

A.  D.  1574. — Emancipation  of  villeins  on 
the  royal  domains. — Practical  end  of  serfdom. 
See  Si.AVEHY,  Mei)I.ev.\i, ;  Enol.vxd. 

A.  D.  1575. — Sovereignty  of  Holland  and 
Zealand  offered  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  de- 
clined.    See  Netherlands:  A.  1).  I."i7.)-15T7. 

A.  D.  1581. — Marriage  proposals  of  the 
Duke  of  Anjou  declined  by  Queen  Elizabeth. 
See  Nktheim-ands:  A.  I).   l."iNl-l.')S4. 

A.  D.  1583. — The  expedition  of  Sir  Hum- 
phrey Gilbert. — Formal  possession  taken  of 
Newfoundland.     SeeAMEUKA:   A.  D.  15So. 

A.  D.  1584-1590. — Raleigh's  colonizing  at- 
tempts in  America.  See  America;  A.  D.  1584r- 
1.580;  ;in(l  l."isr-l,j90. 

A.  D.  1585-1586.  — Leicester  in  the  Lowr 
Countries.  —  Queen  Elizabeth's  treacherous 
dealing  with  the  struggling  Netherlanders. 
See  Xetiieri.axds;  A.  1).  b'i'^.Vl.'iMi. 

A.  D.  1585-1587. — Mary  Queen  of  Scots  and 
the  Catholic  conspiracies. — Her  trial  and  exe- 
cution.— "  Maddened  by  persecution,  by  the  hope- 
lessness of  rebellion  within  or  deliverance  from 
without,  the  fiercer  Catholics  listened  to  schemes 
of  assassination,  to  which  the  murder  of  William 
of  Orange  lent  at  the  moment  a  terrible  signifi- 
cance. The  detection  of  Somcrville,  a  fanatic 
who  had  received  the  host  before  setting  out  for 
London  '  to  shoot  the  Queen  with  his  dagg,'  was 
followed  by  measures  of  natural  severity,  by  the 
flight  and  arrest  of  Catholic  gentry,  by  a  vigour- 
ous  puritication  of  the  Inns  of  Court,  where  a 
few  Catholics  linirered,  and  by  the  dispatch  of 
fresh  batches  of  priests  to  the  block.  The  trial 
and  death  of  Parry,  a  member  of  the  House  of 
Connnons  who  had' served  in  the  Queen's  house- 
hold, on  a  similar  charge,  brought  the  Parlia- 
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mcnt  together  in  a  transport  of  horror  and  loy- 
alty. All  Jesuits  and  seminar}'  priests  were 
banished  from  the  realm  on  pain  of  death.  A 
l)ill  for  the  security  of  the  Queen  disqualified 
any  claimant  of  the  succession  who  had  insti- 
gated subjects  to  rebellion  or  hurt  to  the  Queen's 
])erson  from  ever  succeeding  to  tlu'  crown.  The 
threat  was  aimed  at  JIary  Stuart.  Weary  of 
her  long  restraint,  of  her  failure  to  rouse  Philip 
or  Scotland  to  aid  her,  of  the  baffled  revolt  of 
the  English  Catholics  and  the  baffled  intrigues 
of  the  .Jesuits,  she  bent  for  a  moment  to  submis- 
sion. '  Let  me  go,' she  wrote  to  Elizabeth  ;  'let 
me  retire  from  tliis  island  to  some  solitude  where 
I  may  prepare  my  soul  to  die.  Grant  this  and  I 
will  sign  away  every  right  wbicli  either  I  or 
mine  can  claim.'  But  tlie  cry  was  useless,  and 
her  despair  found  a  new  and  more  terrible  hope 
in  the  plots  against  Elizabeth's  life.  She  knew 
and  approved  the  vow  of  Anthony  Baliington 
and  a  baud  of  young  Catholics,  for  the  most 
part  connected  with  the  royal  household,  to  kill 
the  Queen ;  but  plot  and  approval  alike  passed 
through  Walsingham's  hands,  and  the  seizure  of 
Mary's  correspondence  revealed  her  guilt.  In 
spite  of  her  protests,  a  commission  of  i>eers  sat 
as  her  Judges  at  Fotheringay  Castle;  and  their 
verdict  of  '  guilty  '  annihilated,  under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  recent  statute,  her  claim  to  the 
crown.  The  streets  of  Loudon  blazed  with  bon- 
fires, and  jieals  rang  out  from  steeple  to  steeple, 
at  the  news  of  her  coudemuation ;  but,  in  spite 
of  the  prayer  of  Parliament  for  her  execution, 
and  the  pressure  of  the  Council,  Elizabeth 
shrank  from  her  death.  The  force  of  public 
opinion,  however,  was  now  carrjMng  all  before 
it.  and  the  luianimous  demand  of  her  people 
wrested  at  last  a  sullen  consent  from  the  Queen. 
She  flung  the  warrant  signed  upon  the  floor,  and 
the  Cmnicil  took  on  themselves  the  responsibility 
of  executing  it.  Mary  died  [Feb.  8,  1.587]  on  a 
scalTold  which  was  erected  in  the  castle  hall  at 
Fotheringay,  as  dauntlessly  as  she  had  lived. 
'Do  not  weep,' she  said  to  her  ladies,  '  I  have 
given  my  word  for  you.'  'Tell  my  friends,'  she 
charged  Melville,  'that  I  die  a  good  Catholic. '  " 
— J.  U.  Green,  Short  Hist,  of  the  Eivj.  People,  ch. 
7,  Beet.  6. — "  'AVho  now  doubts,'  writes  an  elo- 
quent modern  writer,  '  that  it  would  have  been 
wiser  in  Elizabeth  to  spare  her  life';'  Rather, 
the  iiolitical  wisdom  of  a  critical  and  dilhcult  act 
has  never  in  the  world's  history  been  more  sig- 
nally justified.  It  cut  away  the  only  interest  on 
which  the  Scotch  and  Euglish  Catholics  coidd 
possibly  have  combined.  It  determined  Phili]) 
upon  the  undisguised  pursuit  of  the  Englisii 
throne,  and  it  enlisted  against  him  and  his  proj- 
ects the  passionate  patriotism  of  the  English 
nobility." — J.  A.  Froude,  Uiat.  of  Eiiq.,  v.  13, 
c/i.  3-1. 

Also  in:  A.  De  Lamartine,  Mury  Stmirt,  ch. 
31-34.— L.  S.  F.  Buckingham,  Memoirs  of  Mary 
Stuart,  V.  3,  ch.  5-6. —  L.  von  Kanke,  ///.«<.  of 
Eng.,  bk.  3,  ch.  5. — J.  D.  Leader,  Mory  (^iieeii  if 
Scots  ill  Ciiptiinty. — C.  Nau,  Jlist.  of  Mary  Stu- 
art.—  F.  A.  Mignet,  Hist,  of  Mary  Queen  <f  Scots, 
ch.  9-10. 

A.  D.  1587-1588.— The  wrath  of  Catholic 
Europe. — Spanish  vengeance  and  ambition 
astir. —  "The  death  of  Mary  [Queen  of  Scots] 
may  have  preserved  England  from  the  religious 
struggle  which  would  have  ensued  iqion  her  ac- 
cession to  the  throne,  but  it  delivered  Elizabeth 


from  only  one,  and  that  the  weakest  of  her  ene- 
mies; and  it  exposed  her  to  a  charge  of  injustice 
and  cruelty,  which,  being  itself  well  founded, 
obtained  belief  for  any  other  accusation,  however 
extravagantly  false.  It  wasnot  Philii)  [of  Spain] 
alone  who  prepared  for  making  waru|)on  her  with 
a  feeling  of  ]iers<inal  hatred:  tbrougliout  Uoui- 
ish  Christendom  she  was  rejiresented  as  ;i  monster 
ofini(iiuty;  that  representation  was  assiduously 
set  forth,  not  in  ephemeral  libels,  but  in  histories, 
in  dramas,  in  poems,  and  in  hawker's  jiiiinphlets; 
and  when  the  king  of  Spain  eiiuipjied  an  arma- 
ment for  the  invasion  of  England,  volunteers  en- 
tered it  with  a  passionate  persuiisiou  that  they 
were  about  to  bear  a  part  in  a  holy  wiir  against 
the  wickedest  and  most  inhuuiau  of  tyrants.  The 
Pope  exhorted  Philip  to  engiige  in  this  grciit  en- 
terprize  for  the  sake  of  the  Roman  Catholic  ;ind 
apostolic  church,  which  could  not  be  more  elTect- 
ually  nor  more  meritoriously  extended  than  bj' 
the  conquest  of  England;  so  should  he  avenge 
his  own  private  aud  public  wrongs;  so  should  he 
indeed  prove  himself  most  worthy  of  the  glorious 
title  of  Jlost  Catholic  King.  And  he  jiromised, 
as  soon  as  his  troops  should  have  set  foot  in  that 
island,  to  supplj'  him  with  a  nnllion  of  crowns 
of  gold  towards  the  expenses  of  the  expedition. 
.  .  .  Such  exhortations  accorded  with  the  andji- 
tion,  the  passions,  and  the  rooted  principles  of 
the  king  of  Spain.  The  imdertaking  was  re- 
solved."— R.  Southey,  Liirs  if  tlie  Hritish  Ad- 
■luinils,  T.  2,  p.  319. — "The  succours  which 
Elizabeth  had  from  time  to  time  afforded  to  the 
insurgents  of  the  Netherlands  was  not  the  only 
cause  of  Philip's  resentment  and  of  his  desire  for 
revenge.  She  had  fomented  the  disturbances  in 
Portugal,  .  .  .  and  her  captains,  among  whom 
Sir  Francis  Drake  was  the  most  active,  had  for 
many  years  committed  unjustifiable  depredations 
on  the  Sitanish  ])ossessions  of  South  America, 
and  more  than  once  on  the  coasts  of  the  I'enin- 
sula  itself.  .  .  .  By  Spanish  historians,  these 
hostilities  are  represented  as  unprovoked  in  their 
origin,  and  as  barbarous  in  their  executiou,  and 
candor  must  allow  that  there  is  but  too  much 
justice  in  the  complaint." — S.  A.  Dunham,  Hist, 
of  Spain  and  Portugal,  bk.  4,  sect.  1,  ch.  1. 

Also  in:  J.  A.  Froude,  Hist,  of  Eng.,  v.  13, 
ch.  m. 

A.  D.  1588.— The  Spanish  Armada.— "  Per- 
haps in  the  history  of  mankind  there  has  never 
been  a  vast  project  of  conquest  conceived  and 
matured  in  so  protracted  and  yet  so  desultory  a 
manner,  as  was  this  famous  Spanish  invasion. 
...  At  last,  on  the  28th,  29th  aud  3(lth  Alay, 
1588,  the  fleet,  which  had  been  waiting  at  Lis- 
bon more  than  a  month  for  favourable  weather, 
set  sail  from  that  port,  after  having  been  dulj' 
blessed  by  the  Cardiual  Archduke  Albert,  vice- 
roy of  Portugal.  There  were  rather  more  than 
180  ships  in  all,  divided  into  10  squadrons.  .  .  . 
The  total  tonnage  of  the  fleet  was  59,120:  the 
number  of  guns  was  3,165.  Of  Spanish  troops 
there  were  19,295  on  board:  there  were  8,352 
sailors  and  3,088  galley-slaves.  Besides  these, 
there  was  a  force  of  noble  volunteers,  belonging 
to  the  most  illustrious  houses  of  Spain,  with 
their  attendants,  amounting  to  nearly  2,000  in 
all.  .  .  .  The  size  of  the  ships  ranged  from  1.300 
tons  to  300.  The  galleons,  of  which  there  were 
about  60,  were  huge  round-stemmed  clumsy  ves- 
sels, with  bulwarks  three  or  four  feet  thick,  and 
built  up  at  stem  and  stern,  like  castles.     The 
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galcasses  —  of  which  there  were  four — were  a 
tbiril  larger  than  tlie  ordinary  galley,  awl  were 
rowed  each  by^  300  galley-slaves.  The}'  con- 
sisted of  an  enormous  towering  fortress  at  the 
stern,  a  castellated  structure  almost  equally  mas- 
sive in  front,  with  seats  for  the  rowers  amid- 
ships. At  stem  and  stern  and  between  each  of 
the  slaves'  benches  were  heavy  cannon.  These 
galeasses  were  floating  edifices,  very  wonderful 
to  contemplate.  They  were  gorgeously  deco- 
rated. There  were  splendid  state-apartments, 
cabins,  chapels,  and  pulpits  in  each,  and  they 
were  amply  provided  with  awnings,  cushions, 
streamers,  standards,  gilded  saints  and  bands  of 
music.  To  take  part  in  an  ostentatious  pageant, 
nothing  could  be  better  devised.  To  fulfil  the 
great  objects  of  a  war- vessel  —  to  sail  and  to 
tight  —  they  were  the  worst  machines  ever 
launched  upon  the  ocean.  The  four  galleys 
were  similar  to  the  galeasses  in  every  respect 
except  that  of  size,  in  which  they  were  by  one- 
third  inferior.  All  the  ships  of  the  fleet — gal- 
easses, galleys,  galleons,  and  hulks  —  were  so 
encumbered  with  top-hamper,  so  over-weighted 
in  proportion  to  their  draught  of  water,  that 
the_v  could  bear  but  little  canvas,  even  with 
smooth  seas  and  light  and  favourable  winds. 
.  .  .  Such  was  the  machinery  which  Philip  had 
at  last  set  afloat,  for  the  purpose  of  dethroning 
Elizabeth  and  establishing  the  inquisition  in 
England.  One  hundred  and  forty  ships,  11,000 
Spanish  veterans,  as  many  more  recruits,  partly 
Spanish,  partly  Portuguese,  2,000  grandees,  as 
many  galley  slaves,  and  300  l)arefooted  friars 
and  inquisitors.  The  plan  was  simple.  Medina 
Sidonia  [the  captain-general  of  the  Armada]  was 
to  proceed  straight  from  Lisbon  to  Calais  roads : 
there  he  was  to  wait  for  the  Duke  of  Parma 
[Spanish  commander  in  the  Netherlands],  who 
was  to  come  forth  from  Newport,  Sluj's,  and 
Dunkirk,  bringing  with  him  his  17,000  veter- 
ans, and  to  assume  the  chief  command  of  the 
whole  expedition.  Thev  were  then  to  cross  the 
channel  to  Dover,  land  the  army  of  Parma,  rein- 
forced with  6,000  Spaniards  from  the  fleet,  and 
with  these  23,000  men  Alexander  was  to  march 
at  once  upon  London.  Medina  Sidonia  was  to 
seize  and  fortify  the  Isle  of  Wight,  guard  the  en- 
trance of  the  harbours  against  any  interference 
from  the  Dutch  and  English  fleets,  and  —  so  soon 
as  the  conquest  of  England  had  been  effected  — 
he  was  to  proceed  to  Ireland.  ...  A  strange 
omission  had  however  been  made  in  the  plan 
from  first  to  last.  The  commander  of  the  whole 
expedition  was  the  Duke  of  Parma :  on  his  head 
was  the  whole  responsibility.  Not  a  gun  was  to 
be  fired  —  if  it  could  be  avoided  —  until  he  had 
come  forth  with  his  veterans  to  make  his  junc- 
tion with  the  Invincible  Armada  off  Calais.  Yet 
there  was  no  arrangement  whatever  to  enable 
him  to  come  forth  —  not  the  slightest  provision 
to  effect  that  junction.  .  .  .  Medina  could  not 
go  to  Farnese  [Alexander  Farnese,  Duke  of 
Parma],  nor  could  Farnese  come  to  ifedina. 
The  junction  was  likely  to  be  difficult,  and  j-et 
it  had  never  once  entered  the  heads  of  Philip  or 
his  counsellors  to  provide  for  that  difficulty. 
.  .  .  With  as  much  sluggishness  as  might  have 
been  expected  from  their  clumsy  architecture, 
the  ships  of  the  Armada  consumed  nearlj'  three 
weeks  in  sailing  from  Lisbon  to  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Cape  Finisterre.  Here  they  were 
overtaken  by  a  tempest.   ...   Of  the  squadron 


of  galleys,  one  was  already  sunk  in  the  sea,  and 
two  of  the  others  had  been  conquered  by  their 
own  slaves.  The  fourth  rode  out  the  gale  w  ith 
difficulty,  and  joined  the  rest  of  the  fleet,  which 
ultimately  reassembled  at  Coruiia;  the  ships 
having,  in  distress,  put  in  first  at  Vivera,  Ri- 
badeo,  Gijon,  and  other  northern  ports  of  Spain. 
At  the  Groyne  —  as  the  English  of  that  day  were 
accustomed  to  call  Corufia  —  they  remained  a 
month,  repairing  damages  and  recruiting;  and 
on  the  22d  of  July  (N.  S.)  the  Armada  set  sail. 
Six  days  later,  the  Spaniards  took  soundings, 
thirty  leagues  from  the  Scillv  Islands,  and  on 
Friday,  the  29th  of  July,  off'  the  Lizard,  they 
had  the  first  glimpse  of  the  land  of  promi.se  pre- 
sented them  by  Sixtus  V.  of  which  they  had  at 
last  come  to  take  jjossession.  On  the  same  day 
and  night  the  blaze  and  smoke  of  ten  thousand 
beacon-fires  from  the  Land's  End  to  Margate, 
and  from  the  Isle  of  Wight  to  Cumberland,  gave 
warning  to  every  Englishman  that  the  enemy 
was  at  last  upon  them." — J.  L.  Motley,  Hist,  of 
the  United  Xellierlands,  ch.  19. 

Also  in:  J.  A.  Froude,  Hist.  ofEng.,  r.  12, 
ch.  36. — The  same.  The  Spam-sh  Stnry  of  the 
Armada. — R.  Southey,  Lices  of  British  Admirals, 
».  2,  pp.  327-334. — C.  M.  Yonge,  Cameos  from 
Eng.  Hist. ,  5th  aeries,  c.  27. 

A.  D.  1588.— The  Destruction  of  the  Ar- 
mada.— "The  great  number  of  the  English,  the 
whole  able-bodied  population  being  drilled, 
counterbalanced  the  advantage  possessed,  from 
their  universal  use  of  firearms,  by  the  invaders. 
In  all  the  towns  there  were  trained  bands  (a  civic 
militia);  and,  either  in  regular  service  or  as  vol- 
unteers, thousands  of  all  ranks  had  received  a 
military  training  on  the  continent.  The  musters 
represented  100.000  men  as  ready  to  assemble  at 
their  head-quarters  at  a  day's  notice.  It  was,  as 
nearly  always,  in  its  military  administration  that 
the  vulnerable  point  of  England  lay.  The  fitting- 
out  and  victualling  of  the  navy  was  disgraceful ; 
and  it  is  scarcely  an  excuse  for  the  councillors 
that  they  were  powerless  against  the  parsimony 
of  the  Queen.  The  Government  maintained  its 
hereditary  character  from  the  days  of  Ethelred 
the  Unready,  and  the  arrangements  for  assembling 
the  defensive  forces  were  not  really  completed  by 
them  until  after  the  Armada  was  destroyed. 
The  defeat  of  the  invaders,  if  they  had  landed, 
must  have  been  accomplished  by  the  people. 
The  flame  of  patriotism  never  burnt  purer:  all 
Englishmen  alike,  Romanists,  Protestant  Episco- 
palians, and  Puritans,  were  banded  together  to 
resist  the  invader.  Every  hamlet  was  on  the 
alert  for  the  beacon-signal.  Some  15,000  men 
were  already  under  arms  in  London ;  the  compact 
Tilbury  Fort  was  full,  and  a  bridge  of  boats 
from  Tillniry  to  Gravesend  blocked  the  Thames. 
Philip's  preparations  had  been  commensurate 
with  the  grandeur  of  his  scheme.  The  dock- 
yards in  his  ports  in  the  Low  Countries,  the 
rivers,  the  canals,  and  the  harbours  of  Spain, 
Portugal,  Naples,  and  Italy,  echoed  the  clang  of 
the  shipwrights'  hammers.  A  vast  armament, 
named,  as  if  to  provoke  Nemesis,  the  '  Invincible 
Armada,'  on  which  for  three  years  the  treasures 
of  the  American  mines  had  been  lavished,  at 
length  rode  the  seas,  blessed  with  Papal  benedic- 
tions and  under  the  patronage  of  the  saints.  It 
comprised  65  huge  galleons,  of  from  700  to  1,300 
tons,  with  sides  of  enormous  thickness,  and  built 
high  like  castles ;  four  great  galleys,  each  carry- 
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ing  50  guns  and  450  men.  and  rowed  by  300 
slaves;  56  armed  merchantmen,  and  20  pinnaces. 
These  129  vessels  were  armed  with  2,430  brass 
and  iron  guns  of  the  best  manufacture,  but  each 
gun  was  furnished  only  with  50  rounds.  They 
carried  5.000  seamen:  Parma's  army  amounted 
to  30.000  men  —  Spaniards,  Genmins,  Italians  and 
Walloons;  and  19,000  Castilians  and  Portuguese, 
with  1,000  gentlemen  volunteers,  were  coming  to 
join  him.  To  maintain  this  army  after  it  had 
effected  a  landing,  a  great  store  of  provisions  — 
sufficient  for  40,000  men  for  six  months  —  was 
placed  on  board.  The  overthrow  of  this  arma- 
ment was  effected  by  the  navy  and  the  elements. 
From  the  Queen's  jiarsimony  the  State  had  only 
30  ships  in  the  licet;  but  the  City  of  London  fur- 
nished 33  vessels;  18  were  supplied  b^-  the  lilier- 
ality  of  private  individuals;  and  nearly  100 
smaller  ships  were  obtained  on  hire;  so  that  the 
fleet  was  eventually  brought  up  to  nearly  30,000 
tons,  carrying  16,000  men,  and  equipped  with 
837  guns.  But  there  was  sufficient  ammunition 
for  only  a  single  day's  fighting.  Fortunately  for 
Elizabeth's  Government,  the  Spaniards,  having 
been  long  driven  from  the  channel  by  privateers, 
were  now  unacquainted  with  its  currents;  and 
they  could  procure,  as  the  Dutch  were  in  revolt, 
only  two  or  three  competent  pilots.  The  Spanish 
commander  was  the  Duke  of  Jledina-Sidonia, 
an  iucrqialjle  man,  but  he  had  under  him  some  of 
the  al)lest  of  Philip's  officers.  When  the  ships 
set  out  from  the  Tagus,  on  the  29th  May,  1588,  a 
storm  came  on,  and  the  Armada  had  to  jiut  into 
Coruna  to  refit.  From  that  port  the  Armada 
set  out  at  the  beginning  of  July,  in  lovely 
weather,  with  just  enough  wind  to  wave  from 
the  mastheads  the  red  crosses  which  they  bore  as 
symbols  of  their  crusade.  The  Duke  of  Jledina 
entered  the  Channel  on  the  18th  July,  and  the 
rear  of  his  fleet  was  immediately  harassed  by  a 
cannonade  from  the  puny  ships  of  England,  com- 
manded by  Lord  Howard  of  Effingham  (Lord 
High  Admiral),  with  Drake.  Hawkins,  Frol)islier, 
Winter,  Fenner,  and  other  famous  cajitains. 
With  the  loss  of  three  galleons  from  fire  or  board- 
ing, the  Spanish  commander,  who  was  making 
for  Flanders  to  embark  Parma's  army,  anchored 
in  Calais  roads.  In  the  night  fire-ships  —  an  an- 
cient mode  of  warfare  which  had  just  been  rein- 
troduced by  the  Dutch  —  pas.sed  in  among  the 
Armada,  a  tierce  gale  completed  their  work,  and 
morning  revealed  the  remnant  of  the  Invincible 
Armada  scattered  along  the  coast  from  Calais  to 
Ostend.  Eighty  vessels  remained  to  Medina,  and 
with  these  he  sailed  up  the  North  Sea,  to  round 
the  British  Isles.  But  the  treacherous  currents 
of  the  Orkneys  and  the  Hebrides  were  unknown 
to  his  officers,  and  only  a  few  ships  escaped  the 
temjiests  of  the  late  autumn.  ]\Iore  than  two- 
thirds  of  the  e-xpedition  perished,  and  of  the 
remnant  that  again  viewed  the  hills  of  Spain  all 
but  a  few  hundreds  returned  only  to  die." — II.  R. 
Clinton,  From  Crery  to  Assye,  ch.  7. — In  the  fight- 
ing on  the  23d  of  July,  "the  Spaniards'  shot 
flew  for  the  most  part  over  the  heads  of  the  Eng- 
lish, without  doing  execution.  Cock  being  the 
only  Englishman  that  died  bravely  in  the  midst 
of  "his  enemies  in  a  ship  of  his  own.  The  reason 
of  this  was,  that  the  English  ships,  being  far 
less  than  the  enemy's,  made  the  attack  with  more 
quickness  and  agility;  and  when  they  had  given 
a  broadside,  they  presently  sheered  off  to  a  con- 
venient distance,  and  levelled  their  shot  so  directly 


at  the  bigger  and  more  unwieldy  ships  of  the 
Spaniards,  as  seldom  to  miss  their  aim ;  though 
the  Lord  Admiral  did  not  think  it  safe  or  proper 
to  grapple  with  them,  as  some  advised,  with 
much  more  heat  than  discretion,  because  that  tlie 
enemy's  fleet  carried  a  considerable  army  within 
their  sides,  whereas  ours  had  no  such  ailvaiitage. 
Besides  their  ships  far  exceeded  ours  in  number 
and  bulk,  and  were  much  stronger  and  higher 
built;  insomuch  that  their  men,  having  tlie  op- 
portunity to  ply  us  from  such  lofty  hatches, 
must  inevitably  destroy  those  that  were  obliged, 
as  it  were,  to  tight  beneath  them.  ...  On  the 
24th  day  of  the  month  there  was  a  cessation  on 
both  sides,  and  the  Lord  Admiral  sent  some  of 
his  smaller  vessels  to  the  nearest  of  the  English 
harbours,  to  fetch  a  supply  of  powder  and  am- 
munition; then  he  divided  the  fleet  into  four 
squadrons,  the  first  of  which  he  conunanded 
himself,  the  second  he  connnitted  to  Drake,  the 
third  to  Hawkins,  and  the  fourth  to  Frobi.sher. 
He  likewise  singled  out  of  the  main  fleet  some 
smaller  vessels  to  begin  the  attack  on  all  sides  at 
once,  in  the  very  dead  of  the  night;  but  a  calm 
happening  spoiled  his  design."  On  the  26th 
"  the  Spanish  fleet  sailed  forward  with  a  fair  and 
soft  gale  at  southwest  and  by  south ;  and  the  Eng- 
lish chased  them  close  at  "the  heels;  but  so  far 
was  this  Invincible  Armada  from  alarming  the 
sea-coasts  with  any  frightful  apprehensions,  that 
the  English  gentrj'  of  the  younger  sort  entered 
themselves  volunteers,  and  taking  leave  of  their 
parents,  wives,  and  children,  did,  with  incredible 
elieerf\ilness,  hire  ships  at  their  own  charge;  and. 
in  jnire  love  to  their  countrj',  joineil  the  grand 
fleet  in  vast  numbers.  .  .  .  On  the  27th  of  this 
month  the  Spanish  Fleet  came  to  an  anchor  before 
Calais,  their  pilots  having  acquainted  them  that 
if  tliey  ventured  any  farther  there  was  .some  dan- 
ger that  the  force  of  the  current  might  drive 
them  away  into  the  Northern  Channel.  Not  far 
from  them  came  likewise  the  English  Admiral  to 
an  anchor,  and  la}'  within  .shot  of  their  ships. 
The  English  fleet  consisted  by  this  time  of  140 
sail;  all  of  them  ships  of  force,  and  very  tight 
and  nimble  sailors,  and  easily  manageable  upon 
a  tack.  But,  however,  the  main  brunt  of  the  en- 
gagement lay  not  upon  more  than  15  or  16  of 
them.  .  .  .  The  Lord  Admiral  got  ready  eight 
of  his  worst  ships  the  very  day  after  the  Span- 
iards came  to  an  anchor;  and  having  bestowed 
upon  them  a  good  plenty  of  pitch,  tar,  and  rosin, 
and  lined  them  well  with  brimstone  and  other 
combustible  matter,  thev  sent  them  before  the 
wind,  in  the  dead  time  of  the  night,  under  the  con- 
duct of  Young  and  Prowse,  into  the  midst  of  the 
Spanish  fleet.  .  .  .  The  Spaniards  reported  that 
the  duke,  upon  the  approach  of  the  fire-ships, 
orilered  the  whole  fleet  to  weigh  anelior  and  stand 
to  sea,  but  that  when  the  danger  was  over  every 
ship  should  return  to  her  station.  This  is  what 
he  did  himself,  and  he  likewise  discharged  a  great 
gun  as  a  signal  to  the  rest  to  do  as  he  did ;  the 
report,  however,  was  heard  but  by  very  few,  by 
reason  their  fears  had  dispersed  them  at  that  rate 
that  some  of  them  ventured  out  of  the  main 
ocean,  and  others  sailed  up  the  shallows  of  Flan- 
ders. In  the  meantime  Drake  and  Fenner  played 
briskly  with  their  cannon  upon  the  Spanish  fleet, 
as  it  was  rendezvousing  over  against  Graveling. 
...  On  the  last  day  of  the  month  the  wind  blew 
hard  at  north-west  early  in  the  morning,  and  the 
Spanish  fleet  attempting  to  get  back  again  to  the 
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Straits  of  Calais,  ivas  driven  toward  Zealand. 
The  English  then  gave  over  the  chase,  because, 
in  the  Spaniards'  opinion,  they  perceived  theni. 
making  haste  enough  to  their  own  destruction. 
For  the  wind,  lying  at  the  W.  X.  W.  point,  could 
not  choose  but  force  them  on  the  shoals  and  sands 
on  the  coast  of  Zealand.  But  the  wind  happening 
to  come  about  in  a  little  time  to  S.  W.  and  by 
W.  they  went  before  the  wind.  .  .  .  Being  now, 
therefore,  clear  of  danger  in  the  main  ocean,  they 
steered  northward,  and  the  English  fleet  renewed 
the  chase  after  them.  .  .  .  The  Spaniards  having 
now  laid  aside  all  the  thoughts  and  hopes  of  re- 
turning to  attempt  the  English,  and  perceiving 
their  main  safety  lay  in  their  flight,  made  no 
stay  or  stop  at  any  port  whatever.  And  thus 
this  mighty  armada,  which  had  been  three  whole 
years  fitting  out,  and  at^  a  vast  expense,  met  in 
one  month's  time  with  several  attacks,  and  was 
at  last  routed,  with  a  vast  slaughter  on  their  side, 
and  but  a  very  few  of  the  English  missing,  and 
not  one  ship  lost,  except  that  small  vessel  of 
Cock's.  .  .  .  When,  therefore,  the  Spanish  fleet 
had  taken  a  large  compass  round  Britain,  by  the 
coasts  of  Scotland,  the  Orcades,  and  Ireland,  and 
had  weathered  many  storms,  and  sutfered  as 
many  wrecks  and  blows,  and  all  the  inconven- 
iences of  war  and  weather,  it  made  a  shift  to  get 
home  again,  laden  with  nothing  but  shame  and 
dishonour.  .  .  .  Certain  it  is  that  several  of  their 
ships  perished  in  their  flight,  being  cast  away 
on  the  coasts  of  Scotland  and  Ireland,  and  that 
above  700  soldiers  were  cast  on  shore  in  Scotland. 
.  .  .  As  for  those  -who  had  the  ill  fortune  to  be 
drove  upon  the  Irish  shore,  they  met  with  the 
most  Ijarbarous  treatment ;  for  some  of  them  were 
butchered  by  the  wild  Irish,  and  the  rest  put  to 
the  sword  by  the  Lord  Deputy." — W.  Camden, 
Hist,  of  Queen  Elizabeth. 

Also  IN:  S.  R.  Gardiner,  Hist.  Biogra pities : 
Drake. — E.  S.  Creasy,  Fifteen  Decisive  Battles, 
ch.  10. — C.  Kingsley,  West  tea  rdSo .'  eh.  31. — R. 
Hakhiyt,  Principal  Kat:igations,  &c.  (E.  Gold- 
siniil's  lit).  i\  7. 

A.  D.  1596. — Alliance  with  Henry  IV.  of 
France  against  Spain.  See  Fr.\xce:  A.  D. 
l.j93-lo9s. 

A.  D.  1596. — Dutch  and  English  expedition 
against  Cadiz.     See  Sp.^ix  :  A.  I).  loOO. 

A.  D.  1597. — Abolition  of  the  privileges  of 
the  Hanse  merchants.     See  H.\NS-i  Towns. 

A.  D.  1600. — The  first  charter  to  the  East 
India  Company.     See  IxDi.i:  A.  D.  1600-1702. 

A.  D.  i6oi. — The  first  Poor  Law.  See  Poon 
L.\ws,  Thk  Exglisu. 

A.  D.  1603. — Accession  of  King  James  I. — 
The  Stuart  family. — C'n  the  death  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  in  1603,  James  VI.  of  Scotland  became 
also  the  accepted  king  of  England  (under  the 
title  of  James  I.),  by  virtue  of  his  descent  from 
that  daughter  of  Henry  VII.  and  sister  of  Henry 
VIII.,  Margaret  Tudor,  who  married  James  IV. 
king  of  Scots.  His  grandfather  was  James  V. ; 
his  mother  was  ilarie  Stuart,  or  Mary,  Queen  of 
Scots,  born  of  her  marriage  with  Lord  Darnley. 
He  was  the  ninth  in  the  line  of  the  Scottish 
dynasty  of  the  Stuarts,  or  Stewarts,  for  an  ac- 
count of  the  origin  of  which  see  Scotl.vnd: 
A.  D.  1370.  He'had  been  carefully  alienated 
from  the  religion  of  his  mother  and  reared  in 
Protestantism,  to  make  him  an  acceptable  heir  to 
the  English  throne.  He  came  to  it  at  a  time 
when  the  autocratic  spirit  of  the  Tudors,  making 
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use  of  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  their  time, 
had  raised  the  royal  power  and  prerogative  to 
their  most  exalted  pitch ;  and  he  united  the  two 
kingdoms  of  Scotland  and  England  under  one 
sovereignty.  "The  noble  inheritance  fell  to  a 
race  who,  comprehending  not  one  of  the  con- 
ditions by  which  alone  it  was  possible  to  be  re- 
tained, profligately  misused  until  they  lost  it 
utterl}-.  The  calamity  was  in  no  respect  fore- 
seen by  the  statesman,  Cecil,  to  whose  exertion 
it  was  mainlj'  due  that  James  was  seated  on  the 
throne:  yet  in  regard  to  it  he  cannot  be  held 
blameless.  He  was  doubtless  right  in  the  course 
he  took.  In  bo  far  as  he  thereby  satisfied  a  national 
desire,  and  brought  under  one  crown  two  king- 
doms that  with  advantage  to  either  could  not 
separately  exist;  but  it  remains  a  reproach  to  his 
name  that  he  let  slip  the  occasion  of  obtaining 
for  the  people  some  ascertained  and  settled  guar- 
antees which  could  not  then  have  been  refused, 
and  which  might  have  saved  half  a  century  of 
bloodshed.  None  such  were  proposed  to  James. 
He  was  allowed  to  seize  a  prerogative,  which  for 
upwards  of  fifty  years  had  been  strained  to  a 
higher  pitch  than  at  any  previous  period  of  the 
English  histor\' ;  and  his  clumsy  grasp  closed  on 
it  without  a  sign  of  question  or  remonstrance 
from  the  leading  statesmen  of  England.  '  Do  I 
mak  the  judges?  Do  I  mak  the  bishops?'  he 
exclaimed,  as  the  powers  of  his  new-  dominion 
dawned  on  his  delighted  sense :  '  Then,  God's 
wauns!  I  mak  what  likes  me,  law  and  gospel! ' 
It  was  even  so.  And  this  license  to  make  gospel 
and  law  was  given,  with  other  far  more  question- 
able powers,  to  a  man  whose  personal  appearance 
and  qualities  were  as  suggestive  of  contempt, 
as  his  public  acts  were  provocative  of  rebellion. 
It  is  necessary  to  dwell  upon  this  part  of  the  sub- 
ject; for  it  is  only  just  to  his  not  more  culpable 
but  far  less  fortunate  successor  to  say,  that  in  it 
lies  the  source  and  explanation  of  not  a  little  for 
which  the  penalty  was  paid  by  him.  What  is 
called  the  Great  Rebellion  can  have  no  comment 
so  pregnant  as  that  which  is  suggested  by  the 
character  and  previous  career  of  the  first  of  the 
Stuart kinffs." — J.  Forster,  Hist,  and Biog.  Essays, 
p.  227. 

A.  D.  1604.  —  The  Hampton  Court  Con- 
ference.— James  I.  "  was  not  long  seated  on  the 
English  throne,  when  a  conference  was  held  at 
Hampton  Court,  to  hear  the  complaints  of  the 
puritans,  as  those  good  men  were  called  who 
scrupled  to  conform  to  the  ceremonies,  and 
sought  a  reformation  of  the  abuses  of  the  church 
of  England.  On  this  occasion,  surrounded  with 
his  deans,  bishops,  and  archbishops,  who  breathed 
into  his  ears  the  music  of  flattery,  and  worshipped 
him  as  an  oracle,  James,  like  king  Solomon, 
to  whom  he  was  fond  of  being  compared,  ap- 
peared in  all  his  glory,  giving  his  judgment  on 
every  question,  and  disijlaying  before  the  aston- 
ished prelates,  who  kneeled  every  time  they  ad- 
dressed him,  his  polemic  powers  and  theological 
learning.  Contrasting  his  present  honours  with 
the  scenes  from  which  he  had  just  escaped  in  his 
native  country,  he  began  by  congratulating  him- 
self that,  ■  by  the  blessing  of  Providence,  he  was 
brought  into  the  promised  land,  where  religion 
was  professed  in  its  purity ;  where  he  sat  among 
grave,  learned,  and  reverend  men ;  and  that  now 
he  was  not,  as  formerly,  a  king  without  state 
and  honour,  nor  in  a  place  where  order  was  ban- 
ished, and  beardless  boys  would  brave  him  to  his 
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fnce. '  After  long  conferences,  during  ■n'liicli  tlie 
king  gave  tlic  nmst  extraordinary  exhil)itions  of 
liis  learning,  drollery,  and  profancness,  lie  was 
completely  thrown  off  his  guard  by  the  word 
presbytery,  which  Dr.  Reynolds,  a  representative 
of  the  puritans,  had  unfortunately  employed. 
Thinking  that  he  aimed  at  a  '  Scotch  presbytery,' 
James  rose  into  a  towering  ]iassion,  declaring  that 
presbytery  agreed  as  well  with  monarchy  as  God 
and  the  devil.  '  Then,'  said  he,  '.Jack  and  Tom, 
and  Will  and  Dick,  shall  meet,  and  at  their  pleas- 
ures censure  me  and  mj-  council,  and  all  our 
jiroceedings.  Then  "Will  shall  stand  up  and  say, 
It  must  be  thus:  Then  Dick  shall  reply,  and  say. 
Nay  marry,  but  we  will  have  it  thus.  And, 
therefore,  here  I  must  once  reiterate  my  former 
speech,  Le  Hoy  s'avisera  (the  king  Avill  look  after 
it).  Stay,  I  pray  you,  for  one  seven  years  before 
j'ou  demand  that  of  me;  and  if  you  then  lind  me 
pursy  and  fat,  and  my  wind-pipes  stuffed,  I  will 
perhaps  hearken  to  you;  for  let  that  government 
be  once  up,  I  am  sure  I  shall  be  kept  in  breath ; 
then  ■we  shall  all  of  us  have  work  enough,  l)oth 
our  hands  full.  But,  Dr.  Hcynolds,  till  you  find 
that  I  grow  lazy,  let  that  alone.'  Then,  putting 
his  hand  to  his  hat,  'My  lords  the  bishops,'  said 
his  ni.ajesty,  '  I  may  thank  you  that  these  men 
plead  for  my  supremacy ;  they  think  tliey  can't 
make  their  party  good  against  you,  but  by  ap- 
pealing unto  it.  But  if  once  you  are  out,  and 
they  in  place,  I  know  what  would  become  of  my 
supremacy;  for  no  bishop,  no  king,  as  I  said  be- 
fore.' Then  rising  from  his  chair,  he  concludeil 
the  conference  with,  'If  this  be  all  they  have  to 
say,  I'll  make  them  conform,  or  I'll  harry  them 
out  of  this  land,  or  else  do  wor.se.'  The  English 
lords  and  ]irelates  were  so  tilled  with  admiration 
at  the  quickness  of  apprehension  and  dexterity 
in  controversy  shown  by  tlie  king,  that,  as  Dr. 
Barlow  informs  us,  '  one  of  them  said  his  majesty 
spoke  by  the  instinct  of  the  Spirit  of  God ;  and 
the  lord  chancellor,  as  he  went  out,  said  to  the 
dean  of  Chester,  I  liave  often  heard  that  Hex  est 
mixta  persona  cum  sacerdote  (that  a  king  is 
partly  a  priest),  but  I  never  saw  the  truth  thereof 
till  tills  da_v!'  In  these  circumstances,  buoyed 
up  with  flattery  by  his  English  clergy,  and  jilaeed 
beyond  the  reach  of  the  faithful  admonitions  of 
the  Scottish  ministry,  we  need  not  wonder  to  find 
James  prosecuting,  with  redoubled  ardour,  his 
scheme  of  reducing  the  church  of  Scotland  to 
the  English  model. " — T.  JlcCrie,  Sketches  of  Scot- 
tish Church  Hist.,  ch.  5. 

Also  in  :  S.  R.  Gardiner,  I'he  First  Two  Stuarts 
and  the  Puritan  Revolution,  ch.  1,  sect.  3. — 6.  G. 
Perry,  Jlist.  of  the  Ch.  of  Eng.,  v.  1,  ch.  2.— T. 
Fuller,  Church  Hist,  of  Britain,  bk.  10,  sect.  1 
(».  3). 

A.  D.  1605.— The  Gunpowder  Plot.— "The 
Roman  Catholics  had  expected  great  favour  and 
indulgence  on  the  accession  of  James,  both  as  he 
was  descended  from  JIar)',  whose  life  they  be- 
lieved to  have  been  sacrificed  to  their  cause,  and 
as  he  himself,  in  his  earlj'  youth,  was  imagined 
to  have  shown  some  partiality  towards  them. 
.  .  .  Very  soon  they  discovered  tlieir  mistake; 
and  were  at  once  surprised  and  enraged  to  find 
James,  on  all  occasions,  express  liis  intention  of 
strictly  executing  the  laws  enacted  against  them, 
and  of  persevering  in  all  the  rigorous  measures  of 
Elizabeth.  Catcsby,  a  gentleman  of  good  parts 
and  of  an  ancient  family,  first  thought  of  a  most 
extraordinary  method  of  revenge ;  and  he  oiJeued 


his  intention  to  Piercy,  a  descendant  of  the  illus- 
trious house  of  Northumberland.  In  vain,  said 
he,  would  you  jiut  an  end  to  the  king's  life:  he 
has  children.  .  .  .  To  serve  any  good  purpose, 
we  must  destroy,  at  one  blow,  the  king,  tlie 
royal  family,  the  Lords,  the  Commons,  and  bury 
all  our  enemies  in  one  common  ruin.  Happily, 
they  arc  all  assembled  on  the  first  meeting  of 
Parliament,  and  afford  us  the  opportunity  of 
glorious  and  useful  vengeance.  Great  prepara- 
tions will  not  be  requisite.  A  few  of  us,  com- 
bining, may  run  a  mine  below  the  hall  in  which 
they  meet,  and  choosing  the  very  moment  when 
the  king  harangues  both  Houses,  consign  over 
to  destruction  these  determined  foes  to  all  piety 
and  religion.  .  .  .  Piercy  was  charmed  with  this 
project  of  Catesby;  and  they  agreed  to  commu- 
nicate the  matter  to  a  f<'W  more,  and  among  the 
rest  to  Thomas  Winter,  whom  they  sent  over  to 
Flanders,  in  quest  of  Favvkes,  an  officer  in  the 
Spanish  service,  with  whose  zeal  and  courage 
they  were  all  thoroughly  acquainted.  .  .  .  All 
this  passed  in  the  spring  and  summer  of  the  year 
10(14;  when  the  conspirators  also  hired  a  house 
in  Piercy 's  name,  adjoining  to  that  iu  which  the 
I'arliament  was  to  assemble.  Towards  the  end 
of  that  year  they  began  their  operations.  .  .  . 
They  soon  pierced  the  wall,  though  three  yards 
in  thickness; -but  on  aiiproacliing  the  other  side 
the}-  were  somewhat  startled  at  hearing  a  noise 
which  they  knew  not  how  to  account  for.  L^pon 
inquiry,  tlie_y  found  that  it  came  from  the  vault 
below  tlie  House  of  Lords;  that  a  magazine  of 
coals  had  been  kept  there;  and  that,  as  the  coals 
were  .selling  off,  the  vault  would  be  let  to  the 
highest  bidder.  The  opportunity  was  immedi- 
ately seized;  the  place  hired  by  Piercy;  thirty- 
.six  barrels  of  powder  lodged  in  it;  the  whole 
covered  up  with  faggots  and  billets;  the  doors  of 
the  cellar  boldly  flung  open,  and  cverj'body  ad- 
mitted, as  if  it  contained  nothing  dangerous.  .  .  . 
The  day  [November  .5,  1C05],  so  long  wished  for, 
now  approached,  ou  which  the  Parliament  was 
appointed  to  assemble.  The  dreadful  secret, 
though  connnunicated  to  above  twenty  persons, 
had  been  religiously  kept,  during  the  space  of 
near  a  year  and  a  half.  No  remorse,  no  pity,  no 
fear  of  punishment,  no  hope  of  reward,  had  as 
yet  iniluced  any  one  conspirator,  either  to  aban- 
don the  enterprise  or  make  a  discovery  of  it." 
But  the  betrayal  was  unwittingly  made,  after 
all,  by  one  in  the  plot,  who  tried  to  deter  Lord 
Jlonteagle  from  attending  the  opening  session  of 
Parliament,  by  sending  him  a  mysterious  mes- 
sage of  warning.  Lord  Monteagle  showed  the 
letter  to  Lord  Salisbury,  secretary  of  state,  who 
attached  little  importance  to  it,  but  who  laid  it 
before  the  king.  The  Scottish  Solomon  read  it 
with  more  anxiety  and  was  shrewdly  led  by 
some  expressions  iu  the  missive  to  order  an  in- 
spection of  the  vaults  underneath  the  parlia- 
mentary houses.  The  gunpowder  was  (liseov- 
ered  and  Guy  Fawkes  was  found  in  the  jjlace, 
with  matches  for  the  firing  of  it  on  his  person. 
Being  put  to  the  rack  he  disclosed  the  names  of 
his  accomplices.  They  were  seized,  tried  and 
executed,  or  killed  while  resisting  arrest. — D. 
Hume,  Hi.it.  if  Enej..  c.  4,  ch.  46. 

Also  ix  :  S.  R.  Gardiner,  Hint,  of  Enc/.,  ch.  G, 
((..  1)._J.  Lingard,  HL^t.  'f  Enc/..  1:  i).  ch.  1. 

A.  D.  1606. — The  chartering  of  the  Virginia 
Company,  with  its  London  and  Plymouth 
branches.     See  Vikoi.m.v:  A.  D.  IGOO-IOOT. 
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ENGLAND,  1620. 


Charles  I. 


ENGLAND,  1625-1628. 


A.  D.  1620. — The  Monopoly  granted  to  the 
Council  for  New  England.  See  New  Eng- 
land: A.  I).  I()2i)-l(i2;l 

A.  D.  1620. — The  exodus  of  the  Pilgrims 
and  the  planting  of  their  colony  at  New  Ply- 
mouth. See  jMass.^chusetts  (Plymouth  Col- 
ony): A.  D.   1620. 

A.  D.  1621.— Claims  in  North  America  con- 
flicting with  France.— Grant  of  Nova  Scotia 
to  Sir  William  Alexander.  See  Nkw  Eng- 
land: A.  D.  l()21-ll«l. 

A.  D.  1623-1638. — The  grants  in  Newfound- 
land to  Baltimore  and  Kirke.  See  Newfookd- 
LAND:   A.  D.  lOlO-lO-M. 

A.  D.  1625. — The  Protestant  Alliance  in  the 
Thirty  Years  War.  See  Gek.many  :  A.  I).  1624- 
1626. 

A.  D.  1625. — The  gains  of  Parliament  in  the 
reign  of  James  I. — "The  commons  hail  now 
been  engaged  [at  the  end  of  the  reign  of  .James 
L],  for  more  than  twenty  years,  iu  a  struggle  to 
restore  and  to  fortify  their  own  and  their  fellow 
subjects'  liberties.  They  had  obtained  iu  this 
period  but  one  legislative  measure  of  importance, 
the  late  declaratory  act  against  monopolies.  But 
they  had  rescued  from  disu.se  their  aucient  right 
of  impeachment.  They  had  placed  cm  record  a 
jirutestatiou  of  their  claim  to  debate  all  matters 
of  public  concern.  They  had  remonstrated 
against  the  usurped  prerogatives  of  binding  the 
subject  by  proclamation,  and  of  levying  customs 
at  the  out-ports.  They  had  secured  beyond  con- 
troversy their  exclusive  privilege  of  determining 
contested  elections  of  their  members.  They  had 
maiutaiued,  and  carried  indeed  to  an  unwarrant- 
able e.xteut,  their  power  of  judging  and  inflict- 
ing punishment,  even  for  offences  not  committed 
against  their  house.  Of  these  advantages  some 
were  evidently  incomplete ;  and  it  would  require 
the  most  vigorous  exertions  of  future  parliaments 
to  realize  them.  But  such  exertions  the  increased 
energy  of  the  nation  gave  abundant  cause  to  an- 
ticipate. A  deep  and  lasting  love  of  freedom 
had  taken  hold  of  every  class  except  perhaps  the 
clergy ;  from  which,  when  viewed  together  with 
the  rash  pride  of  the  court,  and  the  uncertainty 
of  constitutional  principles  and  precedents,  col- 
lected through  our  long  and  various  history,  a 
calm  by-stander  might  presage  that  the  ensuing 
reign  would  not  pass  without  disturbance,  nor 
perhaps  end  without  confusion." — H.  Hallam, 
C'liixtitiitioiud  Iligt.  <f  England,  ch.  6. 

A.  D.  1625. — Marriage  of  Charles  %with 
Henrietta  Maria  of  France.  See  Fr.vnce: 
A.  1).  1624-162I1. 

A.  D.  1625-1628. — The  accession  of  Charles 
I. — Beginning  of  the  struggle  of  King  and 
Parliament. — ' '  The  political  and  religious  schism 
which  had  originated  in  the  16th  century  was, 
during  the  first  quarter  of  the  ITth  century,  con- 
stantly widening.  Theories  tending  to  Turkish 
despotism  were  in  fashion  at  Whitehall.  Theories 
tending  to  republicanism  were  in  favour  with  a 
large  portion  of  the  House  of  Commons.  .  .  . 
While  the  minds  of  men  were  in  this  state,  the 
coimtry,  after  a  peace  of  many  years,  at  length 
engaged  in  a  war  [with  Spain,  and  with  Austria 
and  the  Emperor  in  the  Palatinate]  which  re- 
quired  strenuous  exertions.  This  war  hastened 
the  approach  of  the  great  constitutional  crisis. 
It  was  necessary  that  the  king  should  have  a 
large  military  force.  He  could  not  have  such  a 
force  without  money.     He  could  not  legally  raise 


money  without  the  consent  of  Parliament.  It 
followed,  therefore,  that  he  either  must  admin- 
ister the  government  iu  conformity  with  the  sense 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  or  must  venture  on 
such  a  violation  of  the  fundamental  laws  of  the 
land  as  had  been  unknown  during  several  cen- 
turies. .  .  .  .Just  at  this  C(mjnncture  James  died 
[March  27,  1625].  Charles  I.  succeeded  to  the 
throne.  He  had  received  from  nature  a  far  bet- 
ter understanding,  a  far  stronger  will,  and  a  far 
keener  and  tinner  temper  than  his  father's.  He 
had  inherited  his  father's  political  theories,  and 
was  much  more  disposed  than  his  father  to  carry 
them  into  practice.  .  .  .  His  taste  in  literature 
and  art  was  excellent,  his  manner  dignified  though 
not  gracious,  his  domestic  life  without  blemish. 
FaitTilessness  was  the  chief  cause  of  his  disasters, 
and  is  the  chief  stain  on  his  memory.  He  was, 
in  truth,  impelled  by  an  incurable  propensity  to 
dark  and  crooked  ways.  .  .  .  He  seems  to  have 
learned  from  the  theologians  whom  he  most 
esteemed  that  between  him  and  his  subjects 
there  could  be  nothing  of  the  nature  of  mutual 
contract;  that  he  could  not,  even  if  he  would, 
divest  himself  of  his  despotic  authority ;  and  that, 
in  ever_v  promise  which  he  made,  there  was  an 
implied  reservation  that  such  promise  might  be 
broken  in  case  of  necessity,  and  that  of  the  ne- 
cessity he  was  the  sole  judge.  And  now  began 
that  hazardous  game  on  which  were  staked  the 
destinies  of  the  English  people.  It  was  played 
on  the  side  of  the  House  of  Commons  with  keen- 
ness, but  with  admirable  dexterity,  coolness  and 
perseverance.  Great  statesmen  who  looked  far 
behind  them  and  far  before  them  were  at  the 
head  of  that  assembly.  They  were  resolved  to 
place  the  king  in  such  a  situation  that  he  must 
either  conduct  the  administration  in  coufonnity 
with  the  wishes  of  his  Parliament,  or  make  out- 
rageous attacks  on  the  most  sacred  principles  of 
the  constitution.  They  accordingly  doled  out 
supplies  to  him  very  sparingly.  He  found  that 
he  must  govern  either  in  harmony  with  the 
House  of  Commons,  or  in  defiance  of  all  law. 
His  choice  was  soon  made.  He  dissolved  his 
first  Parliament,  and  levied  taxes  by  his  own  au- 
thority. He  convoked  a  second  Parliament  [1626] 
and  found  it  more  intractable  than  the  first.  He 
again  resorted  to  the  expedient  of  dis.solution. 
raised  fresh  taxes  without  any  show  of  legal 
right,  and  threw  the  chiefs  of  the  opposition  into 
prLson.  At  the  .same  time  a  new  grievance,  which 
the  peculiar  feelings  and  habits  of  the  English 
nation  made  insupportably  painful,  and  which 
seemed  to  all  discerning  men  to  be  of  fearful 
augury,  excited  general  discontent  and  alarm. 
Companies  of  soldiers  were  billeted  on  the  people ; 
and  martial  law  was,  in  some  places,  substituted 
for  the  ancient  jurisprudence  of  the  realm.  The 
king  called  a  third  Parliament  [1628],  and  soon 
perceived  that  the  oi^position  was  stronger  and 
fiercer  than  ever.  He  now  determined  on  a 
change  of  tactics.  Instead  of  opposing  an  in- 
flexiljle  resistance  to  the  demands  of  the  commons, 
he,  after  much  altercation  and  many  evasions, 
agreed  to  a  compromise  which,  if  he  had  faith- 
fully adhered  to  it,  would  have  averted  a  long 
series  of  calamities.  The  Parliament  granted  an 
ample  supply.  The  King  ratifie<l,  in  the  most 
solenm  manner,  that  celebrated  law  which  is 
known  by  the  name  of  the  Petition  of  Right,  and 
which  is  "the  second  Great  Charter  of  the  liberties 
of  England.  " — LordMacaulay,  Hist.  »fEnff.,c/i.  1. 
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Petition  of  Right, 


ENGLAND.  162S. 


Also  in:  J.  R.  Green,  IIiKt.  of  the  Eng.  People, 
hk.  7,  i-h.  5  ()\  3).— F.  P.  Guiznt,  IlUt.  of  the  Em/. 
R,r>diiti<iii.  Ilk.  1. 

A.  D.  1627-1628. — Buckingham's  war  with 
France  and  expedition  to  La  Rochelle.  See 
FuA.NCE:  A.  1).  1(;-JT-1028. 

A.  D.  1628.— The  Petition  of  Right.— 
"Charles  had  recourse  to  many  subterfujres  in 
hopes  to  elude  the  passing  of  tliis  law ;  rather 
perhaps  through  wounded  pride,  as  we  may 
ju<lge  from  his  subsequent  conduct,  than  much 
a]iprehension  that  it  would  create  a  serious  iin- 
peiliment  tn  his  despotic  schemes.  He  tried  to 
persuade  them  to  acquiesce  in  his  royal  i)romise 
not  to  arrest  any  one  without  just  cause,  or  in  a 
simple  confirmation  of  the  Great  Charter  and 
other  statutes  in  favour  of  liberty.  The  peers, 
too  ])liant  in  this  instance  to  his  wishes,  ami  half 
receding  from  the  patriot  banner  they  had  lately 
joined,  lent  him  their  aid  by  propo.sing  amend- 
ments (in.sidious  in  those  who  suggested  tliem, 
though  not  in  the  body  of  tlie  house)  which  the 
commons  tirmly  rejected.  Even  when  the  l)ill 
was  tendered  to  him  for  tliat  assent  which  it  had 
been  necessary,  for  tlie  last  two  centuries,  that 
the  king  should  grant  or  refuse  in  a  word,  he  re- 
turned a  long  and  ctiuivocal  answer,  from  which 
it  could  only  be  collected  that  he  did  not  intend 
to  remit  any  portion  of  what  he  had  claimed  as 
his  prerogative.  But  on  an  address  from  lioth 
houses  for  a  UKn-e  explicit  answer,  lie  thought  lit 
to  consent  to  the  bill  in  the  usual  form.  The 
commons,  of  whose  harshness  towards  Charles 
his  advocates  have  said  so  much,  immcdiateUi- 
passed  a  bill  for  granting  five  sub.sidies.  about 
£350,000;  a  sum  not  too  great  for  the  wealth  of 
the  kingdom  or  for  his  exigencies,  but  consider- 
able according  to  the  precedents  of  former  times, 
to  Avhich  men  naturally  look.  .  .  .  The  Petition 
of  Right,  .  .  .  tills  statute  is  still  called,  from 
its  not  being  drawn  in  tlie  common  form  of  an 
act  of  parliament."  Although  the  king  had  been 
defeated  in  his  attempt  to  iiualify  his  assent  to 
the  Petition  of  Right,  and  had  been  forced  to 
accede  to  it  unequivocally,  yet  "he  had  the 
absurd  and  audacious  insincerity  (for  we  can  use 
no  milder  epithets),  to  circulate  1.500 copies  of  it 
through  the  country,  after  the  jirorogation.  with 
his  first  answer  annexed;  an  attempt  to  deceive 
without  the  ]X)Ssibility  of  success.  But  instances 
of  such  ill-faith,  accumulated  as  they  are  through 
the  life  of  Charles,  render  the  a.ssertion  of  Jiis 
sincerity  a  proof  either  of  historical  ignorance  or 
of  a  want  of  moral  delicacy." — H.  llallam.  Count. 
Hint,  of  Eiiy.,  r.  1,  rJi.  7. — The  following  is  the 
text  o'f  the  Petition  of  Right;  "To  the"  King's 
Most  Excellent  .Majesty.  Humbly  show  unto 
our  Sovereign  Lord  the  King,  the  Lords  Siiiritual 
and  Temjioral,  and  Commons  in  Parliament  as- 
semliled,  that  whereas  it  is  declared  and  enacted 
by  a  statute  made  in  the  time  of  the  reign  of 
King  Edward  the  First,  commonly  called,  '  Statu- 
tuin  de  Tallagio  non  concedendo,'  that  no  tallage 
or  aid  shall  be  laid  or  levied  by  the  King  or  his 
heirs  in  this  realm,  without  the  goodwill  and 
assentof  the  Archbisliops,  Bishops,  Earls,  Barons, 
Knights,  Burgesses,  and  other  the  freemen  of  the 
commonalty  of  tills  realm;  and  by  authority  of 
Parliament  liolden  in  the  five  and  twentieth  j-ear 
of  the  reign  of  King  Edward  the  Third,  it  is  de- 
clared and  enacted,  that  from  thenceforth  no  per- 
son shall  be  compelled  to  make  any  loans  to  the 
King  against  his  will,  because  such  loans  were 


against rea.son  and  the  franchi.se of  the  land;  and 
by  other  laws  of  this  realm  it  is  jirovided,  that 
none  should  be  charged  liy  any  cliarge  or  impo- 
sition, called  a  Benevolence,  or  by  such  like 
charge,  by  which  the  statutes  before-menlioned, 
and  otlier  the  good  laws  and  statutes  of  this  realm, 
your  subjects  have  inlieritcd  this  freedom,  tliat 
thej'  should  not  becomjielled  to  contribute  to  any 
tax,  tallage,  aid,  or  other  like  charge,  not  set  by 
common  consent  in  Parliament :  Yet  nevertheless, 
of  late  divers  commissions  directed  to  sundry 
Commissioners  in  several  counties  with  instruc- 
tions have  issued,  by  means  whereof  your  people 
have  been  in  divers  places  assembled,  and  re- 
quired to  lend  certain  sums  of  money  unto  your 
Majesty,  and  man}'  of  them  upon  their  refusal  so 
to  do,  liave  had  an  oath  administered  unto  tliem, 
not  warrantable  by  the  laws  or  stattites  of  this 
realm,  and  have  been  constrained  to  become 
bound  to  make  appearance  and  give  attendance 
before  ymw  Privy  Council,  and  in  other  places, 
and  otliers  of  them  have  been  therefore  imjirisoned, 
confined,  and  sundry  other  ways  molested  and 
disquieted:  and  divers  other  charges  have  been 
laid  and  levied  upon  j'our  people  in  several 
counties,  by  Lords  Lieutenants,  Deputy  Lieu- 
tenants, Commissioners  for  Musters,  Justices  of 
Peace  and  others,  by  command  or  direction  from 
your  Majesty  or  your  Privy  Council,  against  the 
laws  and  free  customs  of  this  realm;  And  where 
also  by  the  statute  called,  'The  Great  Charter  of 
the  Liberties  of  England,'  it  is  declared  and  en- 
acted, that  no  freeman  may  be  taken  or  impris- 
oned or  be  disseised  of  his  freeholds  or  liberties, 
or  his  free  customs,  or  be  outlawed  or  exiled;  or 
in  any  manner  destroyed,  but  by  the  lawful 
judgment  of  his  peers,  or  by  the  law  of  the  land ; 
And  in  the  eight  and  twentieth  year  of  the 
reign  of  King  Edward  the  Third,  it  was  declared 
and  enacte<l  by  authority  of  Parliament,  tliat  no 
man  of  what  estate  or  condition  that  he  be, 
should  be  put  out  of  his  lands  or  tenements,  nor 
taken,  nor  imprisoned,  nor  disherited,  nor  put  to 
deatli,  without  being  lirought  to  answer  by  due 
process  of  law:  Nevertheless,  against  the  tenor 
of  the  said  statutes,  and  other  the  good  laws  and 
statutes  of  your  realm,  to  that  end  provided, 
divers  of  your  subjects  have  of  late  been  im- 
jirisoncd  without  any  cause  showed,  and  when 
for  their  deliverance  tliey  were  brought  before 
your  Justices,  by  your  JIajesty's  writs  of  Habeas 
Corpus,  there  to  undergo  and  receive  as  the  Court 
should  order,  and  their  keepers  commanded  to 
certify  the  causes  of  their  detainer;  no  cause  was 
certified,  but  that  they  were  detained  by  your 
Majesty's  special  command,  signified  by  the 
Lords  of  your  Privy  Council,  and  yet  were  re- 
turned back  to  several  prisons,  witliout  being 
charged  with  anything  to  which  they  might 
make  answer  according  to  the  law ;  And  whereas 
of  late  great  companies  of  soldiers  and  mariners 
have  been  dispersed  into  divers  counties  of  the 
realm,  and  the  inhabitants  against  tlieir  wills 
have  been  compelled  to  receive  them  into  their 
houses,  and  there  to  suffer  them  to  sojourn, 
against  the  laws  and  customs  of  this  realm,  and 
to  the  great  grievance  and  vexation  of  the  peo- 
ple; And  whereas  also  by  authority  of  Parlia- 
ment, in  tlie  25th  year  of  the  reign  of  King  Ed- 
ward the  Third,  it  is  declared  and  enacted,  that 
no  man  shall  be  forejudged  of  life  or  limb  against 
the  form  of  the  Great  Charter,  and  the  law  of  the 
land;  and  by  the  said  Great  Charter  and  other 
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the  laws  and  statutes  of  this  your  realm,  no  man 
ought  to  be  adjudged  to  death;  but  bj-  the  laws 
established  in  this  your  realm,  either  by  the  cus- 
toms of  the  same  realm  or  by  Acts  of  Parliament : 
and  whereas  no  offender  of  what  kind  soever  is 
exempted  from  the  proceedings  to  be  used,  and 
punishments  to  be  inflicted  by  the  laws  and 
statutes  of  this  your  realm:  nevertheless  of  late 
divers  commissions  under  your  Majesty's  Great 
Seal  have  issued  forth,  by  which  certain  persons 
have  been  assigned  and  appointed  Commissioners 
with  power  and  authority  to  proceed  within  the 
land,  according  to  the  justice  of  martial  law 
against  such  soldiers  and  mariners,  or  other  dis- 
solute persons  joining  with  them,  as  should  com- 
mit any  murder,  robbery,  felony,  mutiny,  or  other 
outrage  or  misdemeanour  whatsoever,  and  by 
such  summary  course  and  order,  as  is  agreeable 
to  martial  law,  and  is  used  in  armies  in  time  of 
war,  to  proceed  to  the  trial  and  condemnation  of 
such  offenders,  and  them  to  cause  to  be  executed 
and  put  to  death,  according  to  the  law  martial : 
By  pretext  whereof,  some  of  your  jNIajesty's  sub- 
jects liave  been  by  some  of  tlie  said  Commission- 
ers put  to  death,  wlien  and  where,  if  by  the  laws 
and  statutes  of  the  land  they  had  deserved  death, 
by  the  same  laws  and  statutes  also  they  might, 
and  by  no  other  ought  to  have  been,  adjudged 
and  executed:  And  also  sundry  grievous  offend- 
ers by  colour  thereof,  claiming  an  exemption, 
have  escaped  the  punishments  due  to  them  by 
the  laws  and  statutes  of  tliis  your  realm,  by 
reason  that  divers  of  your  oftlcers  and  ministers 
of  justice  have  unjustly  refused,  or  forborne  to 
proceed  against  such  offenders  according  to  the 
same  laws  and  statutes,  upon  pretence  that  the 
said  offenders  were  punisliable  only  by  martial 
law,  and  by  authority  of  such  commissions  as 
aforesaid,  which  conunissions,  and  all  other  of 
like  nature,  are  wholly  and  directly  contrary  to 
tlie  said  laws  and  statutes  of  this  your  realm: 
They  do  therefore  humlily  pray  your  jNIost  Ex- 
cellent jNIajesty,  that  no  man  hereafter  be  com- 
pelled to  make  or  yield  any  gift,  loan,  benevo- 
lence, tax,  or  such  like  charge,  without  common 
consent  by  Act  of  Parliament ;  and  that  none  be 
called  to  make  answer,  or  take  such  oath,  or  to 
give  attendance,  or  be  confined,  or  otherwise 
molested  or  disquieted  concerning  the  same,  or 
for  refusal  thereof;  and  that  no  freeman,  in  any 
such  manner  as  is  before-mentioned,  be  impris- 
oned or  detained;  and  that  your  Majesty  will  be 
pjeased  to  remove  the  said  soldiers  and  mariners, 
and  that  your  people  may  not  be  so  burdened  in 
time  to  come;  and  that  the  foresaid  commissions 
for  proceeding  Ity  martial  law,  may  be  revoked 
and  annulled  ;  and  that  hereafter  no  commissions 
of  like  nature  may  issue  forth  to  any  person  or 
persons  whatsoever,  to  be  executed  as  aforesaid, 
lest  by  colour  of  them  any  of  your  Majesty's 
subjects  be  destroyed  or  put  to  death,  contrary 
to  the  laws  and  franchise  of  the  land.  All  which 
they  most  humbly  pray  of  your  Jlost  Excellent 
Majesty,  as  their  rights  and  liberties  according  to 
the  laws  and  statutes  of  this  realm:  and  that 
your  Majest}'  would  also  vouchsafe  to  declare,  that 
the  awards,  doings,  an<l  jiroceedings  to  the  preju- 
dice of  your  people,  in  any  of  the  premises, 
shall  not  be  drawn  hereafter  into  consequence  or 
example:  and  that  your  JLajesty  would  be  also 
graciouslj'  pleased,  for  the  furtlier  comfort  and 
safety  of  your  jieople,  to  declare  your  royal  will 
and  pleasure,  that  in  the  things  aforesaid  all  your 


officers  and  ministers  shall  serve  you,  according 
to  tlie  laws  and  statutes  of  this  realm,  as  they 
tender  the  honour  of  your  Majesty,  and  the  pros- 
perity of  this  kingdom.  [Which  Petition  being 
read  the  2nd  of  June  1628,  the  King's  answer 
was  tlius  delivered  unto  it.  The  King  willeth 
that  right  be  done  according  to  the  laws  and  cus- 
toms of  the  realm ;  and  that  the  statutes  be  put 
in  due  execution,  that  his  subjects  may  have  no 
cause  to  complain  of  any  wrong  or  f)]ipressions, 
contrary  to  their  just  rights  and  liberties,  to  the 
preservation  whereof  he  holds  himself  as  well 
obliged  as  of  his  prerogative.  On  June  7  the 
answer  was  given  in  the  accustomed  form,  'Soil 
droit  fait  comme  il  est  desire.']  " 

Also  in:  S.  R.  Gardiner,  Hist,  af  Enij.,  eh.  63 
(v.  6). — The  same.  Const.  Doc's  of  the  Puritan 
Rev.,  p.  1. — J.  L.  De  Lolme,  The  Eny.  Constitu- 
tion, i-h.  7  (('.  1). 

A.  D.  1628. — Assassination  of  Buckingham. 
— "While  the  struggle  [over  the  Petition  of 
Higlit]  was  going  on,  the  popular  hatred  of 
Buckingham  [the  King's  favourite,  whose  influ- 
ence at  court  was  supreme]  showed  itself  in  a 
brutal  manner.  In  the  streets  of  London,  the 
Duke's  pbj'sician.  Dr.  Lambe,  was  set  upon  by 
the  mob,  called  witch,  devil,  and  the  Duke's  con- 
juror, and  absolutely  beaten  to  death.  The 
Council  set  inquiries  on  foot,  but  no  individual 
was  l)rouglit  before  it,  and  the  rh_Tme  went  from 
mouth  to  mouth — 'Let  Charles  and  George  do 
what  they  can.  The  Duke  shall  die  like  Doctor 
Lambe.'.  .  .  Charles,  shocked  and  grieved,  took 
his  friend  in  his  own  coach  through  London  to 
see  the  ten  ships  which  were  being  prepared 
at  Deptford  for  the  relief  of  Rochelle.  It  was 
reported  that  he  was  heard  to  say,  '  George,  there 
are  some  that  wish  that  both  these  and  thou 
might  perish.  But  care  not  thou  for  them.  We 
will  both  perish  together  if  tliou  dost.'  There 
must  have  been  something  strangely  attractive 
about  the  man  who  won  and  kept  the  hearts 
of  four  personages  so  dissimilar  as  James  and 
Charles  of  England,  Anne  of  Austria,  and  Wil- 
liam Laud.  ...  In  the  meantime  Rochelle  held 
out."  One  attempt  to  relieve  the  beleaguered 
town  had  failed,  Buckingham  was  to  command 
in  person  the  armament  now  in  prei^aration  for 
another  attempt.  "The  fleet  was  at  Portsmouth, 
and  Buckingham  went  down  thither  in  high 
sjiirits  to  take  the  command.  The  King  came 
down  to  Sir  Daniel  Norton's  house  at  Soutliwick. 
On  the  23d  of  August  Buckingham  rose  and  '  cut 
a  caper  or  two  '  before  the  barber  dealt  with  his 
moustache  and  lovelocks.  Then  he  was  about 
to  sit  down  to  breakfast  with  a  number  of  cap- 
tains, and  as  he  rose  he  received  letters  which 
made  him  believe  that  Rochelle  had  been  re- 
lieved. He  .said  he  must  tell  the  King  instantly, 
but  Soubise  and  the  other  refugees  did  not  believe 
a  word  of  it,  and  there  was  a  good  deal  of  dis- 
puting and  gesticulation  between  them.  He 
crossed  a  lobby,  followed  by  tlie  eager  French- 
men, and  halted  to  take  leave  of  an  olticor.  Sir 
Thomas  Fryar.  Over  the  shoulder  of  this  gen- 
tleman, as  "he  bowed,  a  knife  was  thrust  into 
Buckingham's  breast.  There  was  an  effort  to 
withdraw  it;  a  cry  'The  Villain!'  and  the  great 
Duke,  at  36  years  old,  was  dead.  The  attend- 
ants at  first  thought  the  blow  came  from  one  of 
the  noisy  Frenchmen,  and  were  falling  on  them." 
But  a  servant  had  seen  the  deed  ctimmitted.  and 
ran  after  the   assassin,    who  was   arrested   and 
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proved  to  be  oue  John  Felton,  a  soldier  and  a 
man  of  good  faniil)'.  He  had  suffered  wronjrs 
which  apparently  uuliinged  his  raiud. —  C.  M. 
Yonge,  (kimeoK  from  En;/,  lli.il..  C)t!i  neries,  c.  17. 

Also  in:  S.  U.  Gardiner,  Hint,  of  Emj.,  1603- 
164-3,  <■/(.  6."). 

A.  D.  1628-1632. — Conquest  and  brief  occu- 
pation of  Canada  and  Nova  Scotia.  Sec 
(an  AD\  (Xew  FuAXCE):  A.  I).  10.2>(-lt)3.i, 

A.  D.  1629. — The  royal  charter  granted  to 
the  Governor  and  Company  of  Massachusetts 
Bay.     See  .Massachusetts:  .\..  D.  l(ii:J-l()'20. 

A.  D.  1629. — The  King's  Carolina  grant  to 
Sir  Robert  Heath.     See  Ameuica:  A.  1).  Ui'^!). 

A.  D.  1629. — Tonnage  and  Poundage. — The 
tumult  in  Parliament  and  the  dissolution. — 
Charles'  third  Parliament,  prorogued  on  the  26th 
of  .June,  1628,  reassembled  on  the  20th  of  Jan- 
uary, 1629.  "The  Parliament  Session  proved 
very  brief;  but  very  energetic,  very  extraordi- 
nary. Tonnage  and  Poundage,  what  we  now 
call  Customhouse  duties,  a  constant  subject  of 
quarrel  between  Charles  and  his  Parliaments 
hitherto,  had  again  been  levied  without  Parlia- 
mentary consent ;  in  the  teeth  of  old  'Tallagio 
non  concedendo,'  nay  even  of  the  late  solemnly 
confirmed  Petition  of  Right;  and  naturally  gave 
rise  to  Parliamentary  consideration.  Merchants 
had  been  imprisoned  for  refusing  to  pay  it; 
Jlembers  of  Parliament  themselves  had  been  '  su- 
poena'd  ' ;  there  was  a  very  ravelled  coil  to  deal 
with  in  regard  to  Tonnage  and  Poundage.  Nay 
the  Petition  of  Right  itself  had  been  altered  in 
the  Printing ;  a  very  ugly  business  too.  In  re- 
gard to  Religion  also,  matters  looked  equallv  ill. 
Sycophant  !Mainw-aring,  just  censured  in  Par- 
liament, had  been  promoted  to  a  fatter  living. 
Sycopliant  Montague,  in  the  like  circumstances, 
to  a  Bishopric:  Laud  was  in  the  act  of  conse- 
crating him  at  Croydon,  when  the  news  of  Buck- 
ingham's death  came  thither.  There  needed  to 
be  a  Committee  of  Religion.  The  House  re- 
solved itself  into  a  Grand  Committee  of  Religion ; 
and  did  not  want  for  matter.  Bishop  Neile  of 
Winchester,  Bishop  Laud  now  of  London,  were 
a  frightfully  ceremonial  pair  of  Bishops;  the 
fountain  they  of  iunumeralJe  tendencies  to  Pa- 
pistry and  the  old  clothes  of  Babylon.  It  was 
in  this  Committee  of  Religion,  on  the  11th  dav 
of  February,  1628-9,  that  Mr.  Cromwell,  :Mciii- 
ber  for  Huntingdon,  stood  up  and  made  his  first 
speech,  a  fragment  of  which  has  found  its  way 
into  History.  ...  A  new  Remonstrance  behoves 
to  be  resolved  upon ;  Bishops  Neile  and  Laud  are 
even  to  be  'named'  there.  Whereupon,  before 
the}' could  get  well  'named'.  .  .  the  King  has- 
tily interfered.  This  Parliament,  in  a  fortnight 
more,  was  dissolved;  and  that  under  circum- 
stances of  the  most  unparalleled  sort.  For 
Speaker  Finch,  as  we  have  seen,  was  a  Courtier, 
in  constant  communication  with  the  King:  one 
day,  while  these  high  matters  were  astir,  Speaker 
Finch  refused  to  'put  the  question'  when  or- 
dered by  the  House!  He  said  he  had  orders  to 
the  contrary;  persisted  in  that; — and  at  last 
took  to  weeping.  What  was  the  House  to  do '? 
Adjourn  for  two  days,  and  consiiler  what  to  ilo! 
On  the  second  daj',  which  was  Wednesday, 
Speaker  Finch  signified  that  by  his  ilajesty's 
command  they  were  again  adjourned  till  Mon- 
day next.  On  Monday  next.  Speaker  Finch, 
still  recusant,  would  not  put  the  former  nor  in- 
deed any  question,  having  the  King's  order  to 


adjourn  again  instantly.  He  refused ;  was  repri- 
manded, menaced;  once  more  took  to  weep- 
ing; then  started  tip  to  go  his  ways.  But  young 
Jlr.  Holies,  Denzil  Holies,  the  "Earl  of  Clare'3 
second  .son,  he  and  certain  other  honourable 
members  were  prejiared  for  that  movement :  they 
seized  Speaker  Finch,  set  him  down  in  his  chair, 
and  by  main  force  held  him  there!  A  scene  of 
such  agitation  as  was  never  seen  in  Parliament 
before.  •  The  House  was  much  troubled.'  'Let 
him  go,'  cried  certain  Privy  Councillors,  Maj- 
esty's .Ministers  as  we  should  now  call  them,  who 
in  those  days  sat  in  fnmt  of  the  Speaker,  'Let 
Mr.  Speaker  go! '  cried  they  imploringly.  'No!' 
answered  Holies;  'God's  wounds,  he  shall  sit 
there  till  it  please  the  House  to  rise!'  The 
House  in  a  decisive  though  almost  distracted 
manner,  with  their  Speaker  thus  held  down  for 
them,  locked  their  doors;  redacted  Three  em- 
phatic Resolutions,  their  Protest  against  Armin- 
iauism.  Papistry,  and  illegal  Tonnage  and 
Poundage;  and  passed  the  same  by  acclamation; 
letting  no  man  out,  refusing  to  let  even  the 
King's  Usher  in;  then  swiftly  vanishing  so  soon 
as  the  resolutions  were  passed,  for  they  under- 
stood the  soldiery  wa.s  coming.  For  which  sur- 
prising procedure,  vindicated  by  Necessity  the 
mother  of  Invention,  and  supreme  of  Lawgivers, 
certain  honourable  gentlemen,  Denzil  Holies, 
Sir  John  Eliot,  William  Strode,  John  Selden, 
and  others  less  known  to  us.  suiTered  fine,  im- 
prisonment, and  much  legal  tribulation:  na_y  Sir 
John  Eliot,  refusing  to  submit,  was  kept  in  the 
Tower  till  he  died.  This  scene  fell  out  on  Jlon- 
day,  2d  of  March,  1629."— T.  Carlyle,  Int.  to 
Oliver  CrmnweU's  Litters  and  •Vpcec/ies,  ch.  4. 

Ai.so  in:  J.  Forster,  Sir  John  Eliot:  a  Biorj- 
rop/iy.  Ilk.  10,  .wet.  6-8  (1:  2). 

A.  D.  1630. — Emigration  of  the  Governor 
and  Company  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  \with 
their  royal  charter.  See  MASSACiirsETTs:  A.  D. 
1629-1030. 

A.  D.  1631. — Aid  to  Gustavus  Adolphus  in 
Germany.     See  Germany:  A.  D.  1631-1632. 

A.  D.  1632. — Cession  of  Acadia(Nova  Scotia) 
to  France.  See  Nov.\.  Scotia  (Acadi.\):  A.  D. 
1621-1668. 

A.  D.  1632. — The  Palatine  grant  of  Mary- 
land to  Lord  Baltimore.  .See  Maryl.WnD:  A.  D. 
1632. 

A.  D.  1633-1640. — The  Ecclesiastical  des- 
potism of  Laud. — "  When  Charles,  having  quar- 
reled with  his  parliament,  stood  alone  in  tlte 
midst  of  his  kingdom,  seeking  on  all  sides  the 
means  of  governing,  the  Anglican  clergy  believed 
this  day  [for  establishing  the  independent  and 
uncontrolled  power  of  their  church]  was  come. 
The}'  had  again  got  immense  wealth,  and  enjoyed 
it  without  dispute.  The  papists  no  longer  in- 
spireil  them  with  alarm.  The  primate  of  the 
church.  Laud,  possessed  the  entire  confidence  of 
the  king  ami  alone  directed  all  ecclesiastical 
affairs.  Among  the  other  ministers,  none  pro- 
fessed, like  lord  Burleigh  under  Elizabeth,  to 
fear  and  struggle  against  the  encroachments  of 
the  clergy.  The  cf)urtiers  were  indifferent,  or 
secret  papists.  Learned  men  threw  lustre  over  the 
church.  The  universities,  that  of  O.xford  more 
especially,  were  devoted  to  her  maxims.  Only 
one  adversary  remained  —  the  people,  each  day 
more  discontented  with  uncompleted  reform,  and 
more  eager  fully  to  accomplish  it.  But  this  ad- 
versary was  also  the  adversary  of  the  throne ;  it 
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claimed  at  the  same  time,  tlie  one  to  secure  tlie 
oilier,  evangelical  faith  and  civil  liberty.  The 
same  peril  tlifeatened  the  sovereignty  of  the 
crown  and  of  episcopacy.  The  king,  sincerely 
pious,  seemed  disposed  to  believe  that  he  was 
not  the  only  one  who  held  his  authority  from 
God,  and  that  the  power  of  the  bishops  was 
neither  of  less  high  origin,  nor  of  less  sacred 
character.  Never  had  so  many  favourable  cir- 
cumstances seemed  combined  to  enable  the  elergj^ 
to  achieve  Independence  of  the  crown,  dominion 
over  the  people.  Laud  set  himself  to  work  with 
his  accustomed  vehemence.  First,  it  was  essen- 
tial that  all  dissensions  in  the  bosom  of  the  church 
itself  should  cease,  and  that  the  strictest  uni- 
formity should  infuse  strength  into  its  doctrines, 
its  discipline,  its  worship.  He  applied  himself 
to  this  task  with  the  most  unhesitating  and  un- 
scrupulous resolution.  Power  was  exclusively 
concentrated  into  the  hands  of  the  bishops.  The 
court  of  high  commission,  where  they  took  cog- 
nizance of  and  decided  everything  relating  to 
religious  matters,  became  day  by  day  more  arbi- 
trary, more  harsh  in  its  jurisdiction,  its  forms 
and  its  penalties.  The  complete  adoption  of  the 
Anglican  canons,  the  minute  observance  of  the 
litiirgy,  and  the  rites  enforced  in  cathedrals,  were 
rigorously  exacted  on  the  part  of  the  whole  eccle- 
siastical body.  A  great  many  livings  were  in 
the  hands  of  nonconformists;  they  were  with- 
drawn from  them.  The  people  crowded  to  their 
sermons;  the)'  were  forbidden  to  preach.  .  .  . 
Persecution  followed  and  reached  them  every- 
where. .  .  .  ileantime,  the  pomp  of  catholic 
worship  speedily  took  possession  of  the  churches 
deprived  of  their  pastors;  while  persecution  kept 
away  the  faithful,  magnificence  adorned  the  walls. 
They  were  consecrated  amid  great  display,  and 
it  was  then  necessary  to  employ  force  to  collect 
a  congregation.  Laud  was  fond  of  prescrib- 
ing minua-ly  the  details  of  new  ceremonies  — 
sometimes  borrowed  from  Rome,  sometimes  the 
production  of  his  own  imagination,  at  once  osten- 
tatious and  austere.  On  the  part  of  the  noncon- 
formists, every  innovation,  the  least  derogation 
from  the  canons  or  the  liturgy,  was  punished  as 
a  crime;  yet  Laud  innovated  without  consulting 
anybody,  looking  to  nothing  be.yond  the  king's 
consent,  and  sometimes  acting  entirely  upon  his 
own  authority.  .  .  .  And  all  these  changes  had. 
if  not  the  aim,  at  all  events  the  result,  of  render- 
ing the  Anglican  church  more  and  more  like  that 
of  Rome.  .  .  .  Books  were  published  to  prove 
that  the  doctrine  of  the  English  bishops  might 
very  well  adapt  itself  to  that  of  Rome;  and  these 
books,  tliough  not  regularly  licensed,  were  dedi- 
cated to  the  king  or  to  Laud,  and  openly  tolerated. 
.  .  .  The  splendour  and  exclusive  dominion  of 
episcopacy  thus  established,  at  least  so  he  flat- 
tered himself.  Laud  proceeded  to  secure  its  inde- 
pendence. .  .  .  The  divine  right  of  bishops  be- 
came, in  a  short  time,  the  official  doctrine,  not 
only  of  the  upper  clergy,  but  of  the  king  him- 
self. .  .  .  By  the  time  things  had  come  to  this 
pass,  the  pe(-)ple  were  not  alone  in  their  anger. 
The  high  nobility,  part  of  them  at  least,  took  the 
alarm.  Thej-  saw  in  the  progress  of  the  church 
far  more  than  mere  tyranny;  it  was  a  regular 
revolution,  which,  not  satisfied  with  crushing 
pojiular  reforms,  disfigured  and  endangered  the 
first  reformation;  that  which  kings  had  made 
and  the  aristocracv  adopted." — F.  P.  Guizot, 
Ilint.  iiftlieEmj.  liimliiti'jii  <>/ IdiO,  hk.  2. 


Also  ix:  D.  Keal,  Hut.  of  the  Puritam,  v.  2, 
cf>.  4-6.-6.  G.  Perrv,  Hist,  of  the  Ch.  ofEng., 
eh.  1:3-1G  (r.  1).— P.  Bayne,  The  Cliief  Acton  of 
the  I'lirilaii  Ri:i-oJntion.  ch.  i. 

A.  D.  1634-1637. — Hostile  measures  against 
the  Massachusetts  Colony.  See  Mass.vciii:- 
SETTS:  A.  D.  16:^4-1637. 

A.  D.  1634- 1637.— Ship-money. — "The  as- 
pect of  public  atlairs  grew  darker  and  darker. 
.  .  .  All  the  promises  of  the  king  were  violated 
without  scruple  or  shame.  The  Petition  of 
Right,  to  which  he  had,  in  consideration  of  mon- 
eys duly  numbered,  given  a  solemn  assent,  was 
set  at  naught.  Taxes  were  raised  by  the  royal 
authority.  Patents  of  monopoly  were  granted. 
The  old  usages  of  feudal  times  were  made  pre- 
texts for  harassing  the  people  with  exactions  un- 
known during  many  years.  The  Puritans  were 
persecuted  with  cruelty  worthy  of  the  Holy 
OtHce.  They  were  forced  to  fly  from  the  country. 
They  were  imprisoned.  They  were  whipped. 
Their  ears  were  cut  oflf.  Their  noses  were  slit. 
Their  cheeks  were  branded  with  red-hot  iron. 
But  the  cruelty  of  the  oppressor  could  not  tire 
out  the  fortitude  of  the  victims.  .  .  .  The  hardy 
sect  grew  up  and  flourished,  in  siiitc  of  every- 
thing that  seeiued  likely  to  stunt  it,  struck  its 
roots  deep  into  a  barren  soil,  and  spread  its 
branches  wide  to  an  inclement  sky.  .  .  .  For  the 
misgovemment  of  this  disastrous  period,  Charles 
himself  is  principally  responsible.  After  the 
death  of  Buckingham,  he  seemed  to  have  been 
his  own  prime  minister.  He  had,  however,  two 
counsellors  who  seconded  him,  or  went  beyond 
him,  in  intolerance  and  lawless  violence ;  the  (me 
a  superstitious  driveller,  as  honest  as  a  vile  tem- 
per would  sufiier  him  to  be ;  the  other  a  man  of 
great  valour  and  capacity,  but  licentious,  faith- 
less, corrupt,  and  cruel.  Xever  were  faces  more 
strikingly  characteristic  of  the  individuals  to 
whom  they  belonged  than  those  of  Laud  and 
Strafford,  as  they  still  remain  portrayed  by  the 
most  skilful  hand  of  that  age.  The  mean  fore- 
head, the  pinched  features,  the  peering  eyes  of 
the  prelate  suit  admirably  with  his  disposition. 
They  mark  him  out  as  a  lower  kind  of  Saint 
Dominic.  .  .  .  But  Wentworth  —  who  ever  names 
him  without  thinking  of  those  harsh  dark  feat- 
ures, ennobled  by  their  expression  into  more  than 
the  majesty  of  an  antique  .Jupiter!  .  .  .  Among 
tlie  humliler  tools  of  Charles  were  Chief -Justice 
Finch,  and  Xoy,  the  attorney-general.  Xoy  had, 
like  Wentworth.  supported  the  cause  of  liberty 
in  Parliament,  and  had,  like  Wentworth,  aban- 
doned that  cause  for  the  sake  of  office.  He  de- 
vi.sed,  in  conjunction  with  Finch,  a  scheme  of 
exaction  which  made  the  alienation  of  the  people 
from  the  throne  complete.  A  writ  was  issued 
by  the  king,  commanding  the  city  of  London  to 
equip  and  man  ships  of  war  for  his  service.  Simi- 
lar  writs  were  sent  to  the  towns  along  the  coast. 
These  measures,  though  they  were  direct  viola- 
tions of  the  Petition  of  Right,  had  at  least  some 
show  of  precedent  in  their  favour.  But.  after  a 
time,  the  government  took  a  step  for  which  no 
preeedentcould  be  pleaded,  and  sent  writs  of 
ship-money  to  the  inland  counties.  This  was  a 
stretch  of  power  on  which  Elizabeth  herself  had 
not  ventured,  even  at  a  time  when  all  laws  might 
with  propriety  have  been  made  to  bend  to  that 
highest  law,  the  safety  of  the  state.  The  inland 
counties  had  not  been" required  to  furnish  ships, 
or  money  in  the  room  of  ships,  even  when  the 
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Armadu  was  approachiug  our  sIkir's.  It  seenu'd 
iiitiiliTabk'  tliiit  11  priiu'e,  wlio,  by  assenting  to 
the  Petition  of  Kiglit,  had  reliuquislied  the  power 
of  levying  ship-money  even  in  the  oiil ports, 
should  he  the  tir.st  to  levy  it  ou  parts  of  the  Uing- 
doni  where  it  had  been  unknown,  under  the  most 
absolute  of  his  predecessors.  Clarendon  dislinetly 
admits  that  this  tax  was  intended,  not  only  for 
the  support  of  the  navy,  but  'for  a  spring  and 
magazine  that  should  have  no  bottom,  and  for  an 
everlasting  supply  ou  all  occasions.'  The  nation 
well  understood  this;  and  from  one  end  of  Eng- 
land to  the  other,  the  public  mind  was  strongly 
excited.  Buckinghamshire  was  a.ssessed  at  a 
ship  of  4-50  tons,  or  a  sura  of  £4.500.  The  share 
of  the  tax  which  fell  to  Ilanipden  was  very 
small  [twenty  shillings];  so  siuall,  indeed,  that 
the  sherilf  was  blamed  for  setting  so  wealthy  a 
man  at  so  low  a  rate.  But,  though  the  sum  de- 
manded was  a  tritie.  tlie  princijile  of  the  demand 
was  despotism.  Hampden,  after  consulting  the 
most  eminent  constitutional  lawyers  of  the  time, 
refused  to  pay  the  few  shillings  at  which  he  was 
assessed;  and  determined  to  incur  all  the  certain 
expense  and  the  probable  danger  of  bringing  to 
a  solemn  hearing  this  great  controversy  between 
the  peoi)le  and  the  crown.  .  .  .  Towards  the 
close  of  the  year  1636,  this  great  cause  came  on 
in  the  Exclieiiuer  Chamber  before  all  the  judges 
of  England.  The  leading  coun.sel  against  the 
writ  was  the  celebrated  Oliver  St.  John;  a  luan 
whose  temper  was  melancholy,  wdiose  manners 
were  reserved,  and  who  was  as  yet  little  known 
in  Westminster  Hall:  but  whose  great  talents 
had  not  escaped  the  jienetratingeye  of  Hampden. 
The  arguments  of  the  counsel  occupied  many 
days;  and  the  Exchequer  Chamber  took  a  eon- 
sideralile  time  for  deliberation.  The  opinion  of 
the  bench  was  divided.  So  clearly  was  the  law 
in  favour  of  Hampden,  that  though  the  judges 
held  tlieir  situations  only  during  the  royal  pleas- 
ure, the  majority  against  him  was  the  least  pos- 
sible. Four  of  the  twelve  pronounced  decidedly 
in  his  favour;  a  tifth  took  a  middle  course.  The 
remaining  seven  gave  their  voices  in  favour  of 
the  writ.  The  only  effect  of  this  decision  was  to 
make  the  public  indignation  stronger  an<l  (lee]ier. 
'The  judgment,'  says  Clarendon,'  proved  of  more 
advantage  and  credit  to  the  gentleman  con- 
denuied  than  to  the  king's  service. '  The  courage 
which  llampdeu  had  shown  on  this  occasion,  as 
the  same  historian  tells  us,  '  raised  his  reputation 
to  a  great  height  generally  throughout  the  king- 
dom.'"— Lord  ^Nlaeavilay,  Es-fii/ii,  r.  2  {JViigciit's 
Mtniorinls  of  Ihnitjuh  It). 

Also  in;  .1.  Forster,  Statesmen  of  the  Coiiiiiion- 
■tfealt/t :  Iliiiiijidcn. — S.  R.  Gardiner,  Ilixt.  ofEnq., 
1603-1642,  eh.  74  (».  7),  and  ch.  77  and  82  {r.  8)  ; 
aim  Const.  Doc's  of  the  Puritan  Rer.,  pp.  37-o3, 
and  llo. 

A.  D.  1638-1640. — Presbyterianism  of  the 
Puritan  party. — Rise  of  the  Independents. — 
"  II  is  llie  .irlilice  of  the  favourer^of  llieCatholie 
and  of  tlie  |irelatical  jiarty  to  call  all  who  are 
sticklers  for  the  constitution  in  church  or  state, 
or  would  square  their  actions  by  any  rule,  human 
or  divine,  Puritans.  " — J.  Rushworth.  llist.  Coll., 
r.  2,  1355.  —  "These  men  [the  Puritan  party],  at 
the  comiuencement  of  the  civil  war,  were  jires- 
byterians:  and  such  had  at  that  time  been  the 
great  majority  of  the  serious,  the  sober,  and  the 
con.scieiuious  ])eople  of  England.  There  was  a 
sort  of  imputation  of  laxness  of  principles,  and  of 


a  tendency  to  immorality  of  conduct,  ujion  the 
adherents  of  the  establishment,  which  was  in- 
tinitely  injurious  to  the  episcopal  church.  But 
these  persons,  wliose  hearts  were  in  entire  o]i])osi- 
tion  to  the  hierarchy,  had  for  the  most  jiart  no 
difference  of  opinion  among  themselves,  and 
therefore  no  thought  of  toleration  for  ditlerencc 
of  opinion  in  others.  Their  desire  was  to  abolish 
episcopacy  and  set  up  presbytery.  They  thought 
and  talked  much  of  the  unity  of  the  church  of 
God,  and  of  the  cordial  consent  and  agreement  of 
its  members,  and  considered  all  sects  and  varie- 
ties of  .sentiment  as  a  Ijlcmish  and  scandal  upon 
their  holy  religion.  They  would  ]uit  down 
popery  and  episcopacy  with  the  strong  hand  of 
the  law,  and  were  disposed  to  emidoy  the  same 
instrument  to  suppress  all  who  should  venture  to 
think  the  presbyterian  church  itself  not  yet  suf- 
ticiently  spiritual  and  pure.  Against  tliis  party, 
which  lorded  it  for  a  time  almost  without  contra- 
diction, gradually  arose  the  |>arty  of  the  inde- 
pendents. .  .  .  Before  the  end  of  the  civil  war 
they  became  almost  as  strong  as  the  party  of  the 
l>resbyterians,  and  greatly  surpassed  them  in 
abilities,  intellectual,  military  and  civil." — W. 
Godwin,  Ilist.  of  the  Conanontreiilth,  hk.  2,  ch.  1 
(('.  2). — See,  also,  Ixdepexdknts;  Enc.l.vxd: 
A.  D.  1643  (.IiLY)  and  (.IfLY— Septemheu),  A.  D. 
1046  (JI.Mtcii),  A.  D.  1647  (Armi.— AiousT),  and 

A.   1).    1648  (N0VEMF,EI! — DECK.MliKi;). 

A.  D.  1639. — The  First  Bishops'  War  in 
Scotland.     See  Scoti,.\nd;  A.  1).  1(;:W-1640. 

A.  D.  1640. — The  Short  Parliament  and  the 
Second  Bishops'  'War. — The  Scots  Army  in 
England. — "His  ilajcsty  having  l)iniit  Scotch 
jiaper  Declarations  'by  the  hands  of  the  eoimnon 
iiangmau.'  and  almost  cut  the  Scotch  Chancel- 
lor Loudon's  head  off,  and  being  again  resolute  to 
chastise  the  rebel  Scots  with  an  Army,  decides 
on  summoning  a  Parliament  for  that  end,  there 
being  no  money  attainable  otherwise.  To  the 
great  and  glad  astonishment  of  England  ;  which, 
at  one  time,  thought  never  to  have  seen  another 
Parliament!  Oliver  Cromwell  sat  in  this  Parlia- 
ment for  Cambridge;  recomiuended  by  Hamp- 
den, say  some:  not  needing  any  recommendation 
in  those  Fen-countries,  think  others.  tJliver's 
Colleague  was  a  Thomas  JMeautys,  Es(i.  This 
Parliament  met,  13th  April,  1640;  it  was  by  no 
means  iirompt  enough  with  supplies  against 
the  rebel  Scots:  the  king  dismis.scd  it  in  a  huff, 
5th  JI:iy;  after  a  Session  of  three  weeks:  His- 
torians call  it  the  Short  Parliament.  His  Majesty 
decides  on  raising  money  and  an  Army  "by  other 
methods':  to  which  end  AVentworth.  now  Earl 
Strafford  and  L<ird-Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  who 
had  advised  that  course  in  the  Council,  did  him- 
self subscribe  £20,000.  Archbisho))  Laud  had 
long  ago  seen  'a  cloud  rising '  against  the  Four 
surplices  at  Allhallowtide;  and  now  it  is  cover- 
ing the  whole  sky  in  a  most  dismal  and  really 
thundery -looking  manner.  His  Majesty  by  'other 
methods,'  commission  of  array,  benevfjlence, 
forced  loan,  or  how  he  could,  got  a  kiml  of  Ariuy 
ou  foot,  and  set  it  marching  out  of  the  several 
Counties  in  the  South  towards  the  Scotcii  Bor- 
der; but  it  was  a  most  hopeless  Army.  The  sol- 
diers called  the  affair  a  Bishops'  War:  they 
mutinied  against  their  officers,  shot  some  of 
their  officers:  in  various  Towns  on  their  march, 
if  the  Clergyman  were  reputed  Purit;in,  tliey 
went  and  gave  him  three  cheers;  if  of  Sur])lice- 
tendency,   they  sometimes  threw  his  furniture 
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out  of  the  niutlow.  No  fighting  against  poor 
Scotch  Gospellers  was  to  be  Iiopcd  for  from 
these  men.  Meanwhile  the  Scots,  not  to  be  be- 
hincUuuuI.  bail  raised  a  good  Army  of  tlieir 
own;  and  decided  on  going  into  England  with 
it.  this  time,  ■  to  present  their  grievances  to  tlie 
King's  Majesty.'  On  the  SOth'of  August,  1G40, 
they  cross  the  Tweed  at  Coldstream;  ilontrosc 
wading  in  the  van  of  them  all.  They  wore  uni- 
form of  hodden  gray,  with  blue  caps;  and  each 
man  had  a  moderate  haversack  of  oatmeal  on  his 
back.  August  28th,  the  Scots  force  their  way 
across  the  Tyne.  at  Newburn,  some  miles  above 
Newcastle;  "the  King's  Army  making  .small  tight, 
most  of  them  no  light;  hurrying  from  New- 
castle, and  all  town  and  country  quarters,  to- 
wards York  again,  where  his  Majesty  and  Straf- 
ford were.  The  Bishops'  War  was  at  an  end. 
The  Scots,  striving  to  be  gentle  as  doves  in  their 
behaviour,  and  publishing  boundless  brotherly 
Declarations  to  all  the  brethren  that  loved 
Christ's  Gospel  and  God's  Justice  in  England, — 
took  possession  of  Newcastle  next  day ;  took  pos- 
session gradually  of  all  Northumberland  and 
Durham^ — and  "stayed  there,  in  various  towns 
and  villages,  about  a  year.  The  whole  body  of 
English  Puritans  looked  upon  them  as  their 
saviours.  .  .  .  His  JIajesty  and  Strafford,  iu  a 
fine  frenzy  at  the  turn  of  affairs,  found  no  ref- 
uge, except  to  summon  a  '  Council  of  Peers,'  to 
enter  upon  a  '  Treaty  '  with  the  Scots ;  and  alas, 
at  last,  summon  a  New  Parliament.  Not  to  be 
helped  in  any  way.  ...  A  Parliament  was  ap- 
pointed for  the  3d  of  November  next;  —  where- 
upon London  cheerfull}-  lent  £200,000;  and  the 
Treaty  with  the  Scots  at  Ripon,  1st  October, 
1640,  by  and  by  trausferreil  to  London,  went 
peaceably  on  at  a  very  leisurely  pace.  The 
Scotch  Army  lay  quartered  at  Newcastle,  and 
over  Northumberland  and  Durham,  on  an  allow- 
ance of  ct'.s.jO  a  day ;  an  Army  indispensable  for 
Puritan  objects;  no  haste  in  finishing  its  Treaty. 
The  Englisli  arm)'  lay  across  in  Yorkshire ;  with- 
out allowance  except  from  the  casualties  of  the 
King's  Exchequer;  in  a  dissatisfied  manner,  and 
occasionally  getting  into  '  Army-Plots. '  This 
Parliament,  which  met  on  the  3d  of  November. 
1640,  has  become  very  celebrated  in  Hist(jry  by 
filename  of  the  'Long  Parliament.'" — T.  Car- 
lyle,  CronnrdVs  Letters  and  Speeches,  pt.  \:  1640. 

Also  ix:  J.  Forster,  Statesmen  of  the  Cornmon- 
ireitlth  :  Strafford. — S.  R.  Gardiner,  Hist,  of  Enrj., 
1003-1642,  eh.  91-94.— J.  II.  Burton,  Uist.  of 
Srotliihd.  eh.  72-73  (r.  7). 

A.  D.  1640. — Acquisition  and  settlement  of 
Madras.     Si-clMii.i:   A.  1).   ll>00-17o-,'. 

A.  D.  1640-1641. — The  Long  Parliament 
and  the  beginning  of  its  work. — Impeachment 
and  Execution  of  Strafford. — "The  game  of 
tyranny  was  now  up.  Charles  had  risked  and 
lost  his  last  stake.  It  is  impossible  to  trace  the 
mortifications  and  humiliations  wliich  this  liad 
man  now  had  to  endure  without  a  fueling  of  vin- 
dictive pleasure.  His  army  was  mutinous;  his 
treasury  was  empty ;  his  people  clamoured  for  a 
Parliament;  addresses  and  petitions  against  the 
government  were  presented.  Strafford  was  for 
shooting  those  who  presented  them  by  martial 
law,  but  the  king  could  not  trust  the  .soldiers. 
A  great  council  of  Peers  was  called  at  York,  but 
the  king  would  not  trust  even  the  Peers.  He 
struggled,  he  evaded,  he  hesitated,  he  tried  every 
shift  rather  than  again  face  the  representatives 


of  his  injured  people.  At  length  no  shift  was 
left.  He  made  a  truce  with  the  Scots,  and  sum- 
moned a  Parliament.  ...  On  the  3d  of  Novem- 
ber, 1640  —  a  day  to  be  long  remembered  —  met 
that  great  Parliament,  destined  to  every  extreme 
of  fortune  —  to  empire  and  to  servitude,  to  glory 
and  to  contempt ;  —  at  one  time  the  sovereign  of 
its  sovereign,  at  another  time  the  servant  of  its 
servants,  and  the  tool  of  its  tools.  From  the 
first  daj-  of  its  meeting  the  attendance  was  great, 
and  the  aspect  of  the  members  was  that  of  men 
not  disposed  to  do  the  work  negligently.  The 
dissolution  of  the  late  Parliament  had  convinced 
most  of  them  that  half  measures  would  no 
longer  suffice.  Clarendon  tells  us  that  '  the  same 
men  who,  six  months  before,  were  observed  to 
be  of  very  moderate  tempers,  and  to  wish  that 
gentle  remedies  might  be  applied,  talked  now  in 
another  dialect  both  of  kings  and  persons;  and 
said  that  they  must  now  be  of  another  temper 
than  they  were  the  last  Parliament.'  The  debt 
of  vengeance  was  swollen  by  all  the  usury  which 
had  been  accumulating  during  many  years ;  and 
paj'ment  was  made  to  the  full.  This  memorable 
crisis  called  forth  parliamentary  abilities,  such  as 
England  had  never  before  seen.  Among  the 
most  distinguished  members  of  the  House  of 
Commons  were  Falkland,  Hyde,  Digby,  Young, 
Harry  Vane,  Oliver  St.  .John,  Denzil  Ilollis, 
Nathaniel  Fienues.  But  two  men  exercised  a 
paramount  influence  over  the  legislature  and  the 
country  —  Pym  and  Hampden;  and,  by  the  \ini- 
versal  consent  of  friends  and  enemies,  the  first 
])lace  belonged  to  Hampden." — Lord  Macaulay, 
Nwjent's  Slemnrials  of  Hampden  {Criticid  and 
Mucellaneous  Essays,  v.  2). — "The  resolute  looks 
of  the  members  as  they  gathered  at  "SYestminster 
contrasted  with  the  hesitating  words  of  the  king, 
and  each  brought  from  borough  or  county  a 
petition  of  grievances.  Fresh  petitions  were 
brought  every  day  by  bands  of  citizens  or  far- 
mers. Forty  committees  were  appointed  to  ex- 
amine and  report  on  them,  and  their  reports 
formed  the  grounds  on  which  the  Commons 
acted.  One  by  one  the  illegal  acts  of  the  Tyranny 
were  annulled.  Prynne  and  his  fellow  '  mar- 
tyrs '  recalled  from  their  prisons,  entered  Lonilon 
in  triumph,  amid  the  shotits  of  a  great  multi- 
tude who  strewed  laurel  in  their  path.  The  civil 
and  criminal  jurisdiction  of  the  Privy  Council, 
the  Star  Chamber,  the  Court  of  High  Commis- 
sion, the  irregular  jurisdictions  of  the  Council 
of  the  North,  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster,  the 
County  of  Chester,  and  a  crowd  of  lesser  trilninals, 
were  summarily  abolished.  Ship-money  was  de- 
clared illegal,  and  the  judgment  in  Hampden's 
case  annulled.  A  statute  declaring  "  the  ancient 
right  of  the  subjects  of  this  kingdom  that  no 
subsidj',  custom,  impost,  or  any  charge  what- 
soever, ought  or  may  be  laid  or  imposetl  upon  any 
merchandize  exported  or  imported  by  subjects, 
denizens  or  allies,  without  common  consent  of 
Parliament,'  put  an  end  forever  to  all  preten- 
sions to  a  right  of  arbitrary  taxation  on  the  part 
of  the  crown.  A  Triennial  Bill  enforced  the 
Assembly  of  the  Houses  every  three  years,  and 
bound  tlie  sheriff  and  citizensto  proceed  to  elec- 
tion if  the  Royal  writ  failed  to  summon  them. 
Charles  protested,  but  gave  way.  He  was  forced 
to  look  helplessly  on  at  the  wreck  of  his  Tyr- 
anny, for  the  Scotch  army  was  still  encamped  iu 
the  north.  .  .  .  Meanwhile  the  Commons  were 
dealing  roushlv  with  the  agents  of  the  Royal 
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system.  .  .  .  WinilcOiank,  the  Sfcrctury  of  State, 
with  the  Chancellor,  Finch,  lied  in  terror  over 
sea.  Laud  hiniselt'  was  tlung  into  jirison.  .  .  . 
But  even  I>aud,  hateful  as  he  was  to  all  but  the 
poor  neiirhbours  whose  prayers  his  alms  had  won, 
was  not  the  centre  of  so  great  and  universal  a 
hatred  as  the  Earl  of  Strafford.  Strafford's  guilt 
was  more  than  the  guilt  of  a  servile  instrument 
of  tyranny  —  it  was  the  guilt  of  •  that  granil  ajios- 
tate  to  the  Commonwealth  who.'  in  the  terrible 
words  which  closed  Lord  Digby's  invective, 
'must  not  e.xpect  to  be  pardoneil  in  this  world 
till  he  be  dispatched  to  the  other.'  He  was  con- 
scious of  his  danger,  but  Cliarles  forced  him  to 
attend  the  Court."  He  came  to  Loudon  with  the 
solemn  assurance  of  his  master  that,  "  while 
there  was  a  king  in  England,  not  a  hair  of  Straf- 
ford's head  should  be  touched  by  the  Parlia- 
ment." Immediately  impeached  of  high  treason 
by  the  Couunons,  and  sent  to  the  Tower,  he  re- 
ceived from  tlie  king  a  second  and  more  solemn 
|iledge,  by  letter,  that,  "upon  the  word  of  a 
king,  you  shall  not  suffer  in  life,  honour  or  for- 
tune." But  the  "word  of  a  king"  like  Charles 
Stuart,  had  neither  honor  nor  gratitude,  nor  a 
decent  self  respect  behind  it.  He  could  be  fal.se 
to  a  friend  as  easi!)'  as  to  au  enemy.  ^Vhen  the 
Commons,  fearing  failure  on  the  trial  of  their 
imi)eachment,  resorted  to  a  bill  of  attainder, 
Charles  signed  it  with  a  little  resistance,  and 
Strafford  went  bravely  and  manfully  to  the 
block.  "  As  the  axe  fell,  the  .silence  of  the  great 
multitude  was  broken  by  a  universal  shout  of 
joy.  The  streets  blazed  with  bonfires.  The 
bells  clashed  out  from  every  steeple." — J.  U. 
Green,  S/i'>i-t  Hist,  of  En;/.,  ch.  8,  sect.  6.— The 
king  "was  as  deeply  jiledged  to  Strafford  as  one 
man  could  be  to  another;  lie  was  as  vitally  con- 
cerned in  saving  the  life  and  prolonging  tlie  ser- 
vice of  incomjiarably  his  ablest  servant  as  was 
ever  any  sovereign  in  the  case  of  any  minister ; 
yet  it  is  clear  that  for  some  days  past,  ])rol)ably 
ever  since  the  first  signs  of  popular  tuuudl  be- 
gan to  manifest  themselves,  he  had  been  waver- 
ing. Four  days  liefore  the  Bill  passed  the  Lords, 
Strafford  as  is  well  known,  entreated  the  king  to 
assent  to  it.  There  is  no  reason  to  diiul)t  the  ab- 
solute sincerity  with  which,  at  the  moment  of  its 
conception,  the  prisoner  penned  his  famous  let- 
ter from  the  Tower.  That  passionate  chivalry 
of  loyalty,  which  has  never  animated  any  hu- 
man heart  in  equal  intensity  ,siuce  Stratford's 
ceased  to  beat,  inspires  every  line.  .  .  .  Charles 
turned  distractedly  from  one  advLser  to  another, 
not  so  mucli  for  cotmsel  as  for  e.vcusc.  He  did 
not  want  his  judgment  guided,  but  his  con- 
science (|uieted;  and  his  counsellors  knew  it. 
They  hail  other  reasons,  too,  for  urging  him  to 
his  dishouour.  Panic  seems  to  have  seized  upon 
tliem  all.  The  only  man  who  would  not  have 
((uailed  before  the  fury  of  the  populace  was  the 
man  himself  whose  life  was  trembling  in  the 
balance.  The  judges  were  sununoned  to  declare 
their  ojiinion,  and  replied,  with  an  admirable 
choice  of  non-committing  terms,  that  'upon  all 
that  which  their  Lordships  have  voted  to  be 
proved  the  Earl  of  Strafford  doth  deserve  to  un- 
dergo the  pains  and  forfeitures  of  high  trea.son.' 
Charles  sent  for  the  bishops,  and  the  bishops, 
with  the  honourable  exception  of  Juxon,  in- 
formed him  that  he  had  two  consciences, —  a 
imblic  and  a  private  conscience. —  and  that  'his 
public  conscience  as  a  king  might  not  only  dis- 


pense with,  but  oblige  him  to  do,  that  which 
was  against  bis  conscience  as  a  man.'  \Vhat 
passed  between  these  two  tenants  in  common  of 
the  royal  breast  during  the  whole  of  .Sunday, 
Ma)' 0th,  1()41,  is  within  no  earthly  knowledge; 
but  at  some  time  on  that  day  Charles's  public 
conscience  got  the  better  of  its  private  rival. 
He  signed  a  commission  for  giving  the  rovid  as- 
sent to  the  Bill,  and  on  Monday,  May  loth,  in 
the  presence  fif  a  House  scarcely  able  to  credit 
the  act  of  betrayal  which  was  taking  place  be- 
fore them,  the  Commissioners  pronovuiced  the 
fatal  Le  roi  le  veult  over  the  enactment  which 
condemned  his  Minister  to  the  block.  Charles, 
of  course,  might  still  have  reprieved  him  l)y  an 
exercise  of  the  prerogative,  but  the  fears  which 
made  him  acmiiesce  in  the  sentence  availed  to 
prevent  him  from  arresting  its  execution." — H. 
D.  Traill,  Lord  .■^tmfford,  pp.  19.5-198.— "  It  is  a 
sorry  otlice  to  plant  the  foot  on  a  worm  so 
crushed  and  writhing  as  the  wretched  king  .  .  . 
[who  abandoned  Stratford]  for  it  was  one  of  the 
few  crimes  of  wliich  he  was  in  the  event  thor- 
oughly sensible,  and  friend  has  for  once  co- 
operated with  foe  in  the  steady  application  to  it 
of  the  branding  iron.  There  is  in  truth  hardly 
any  way  of  relieving  the  '  damned  spot  '  of  its 
intensity  of  hue  even  by  distributing  the  concen- 
trated infamy  over  other  portions  of  Charles's 
character.  .  .  .  When  we  have  convinced  our- 
selves that  this  '  unthankful  king  '  never  really 
loved  Strafford;  that,  as  much  as  in  him  lay,  he 
kept  the  dead  Buckingham  in  his  old  privilege 
of  mischief,  by  adopting  his  aversions  and  abid- 
ing by  his  spleenful  purposes;  that,  in  his  re- 
fusals to  award  those  increased  honours  for  which 
his  minister  was  a  petitioner,  on  the  avowed 
groimd  of  the  royal  interest,  may  be  discerned 
the  petty  triumph  of  one  who  dares  not  dispen.sc 
with  the  services  thrust  upon  hiai,  but  revenges 
himself  by  withholding  their  well-earned  reward  ; 
—  still  does  the  blackness  accumulate  to  baffle 
our  efforts.  The  paltry  tears  he  is  said  to  have 
shed  only  burn  that  blackness  in.  If  his  after 
conduct  indeed  had  been  different,  he  might  have 
availed  himself  of  one  excuse,  —  but  that  the  man, 
who,  in  a  few  short  months,  proved  that  he  could 
make  so  resolute  a  stand  somewhere,  should  have 
judged  this  event  no  occasion  for  attempting  it, 
is  either  a  crowning  infamy  or  an  infinite  consola- 
tion, according  as  we  may  judge  wickedness  or 
weakness  to  have  preponderated  in  the  constitu- 
tion of  Charles  I.  .  .  .  As  to  Strafford's  death, 
the  remark  that  the  people  had  no  alternative,  in- 
cludes all  that  it  is  necessary  to  urije.  The  king's 
assurances  of  his  intention  to  afford  him  no  further 
opporttuiity  of  crime,  could  surely  Aveigh  nothing 
with  men  who  had  observed  how  an  infinitely  more 
disgusting  minister  of  his  will  had  only  seemed 
to  rise  the  liigher  in  his  master's  estimation  for 
the  accumulated  curses  of  the  nation.  Nothing 
but  the  knife  of  Felton  could  sever  in  that  case 
the  weak  head  and  the  wicked  instrument,  and  it 
is  to  the  honour  of  the  adversaries  of  Strafford 
that  they  were  earnest  that  their  cause  should 
vindicate  itself  completely,  and  look  for  no  ad- 
ventitious redress,  Strafford  had  outraged  the 
people  —  this  was  not  denied.  He  was  defended 
on  the  ground  of  those  outrages  not  amounting 
to  a  treason  against  the  king.  For  my  own  jiart, 
this  defence  appears  to  me  decisive,  looking  at  it 
in  a  technical  view,  and  with  our  present  settle- 
ment of  evidence  and  treason.     But  to  concede 
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tint  point,  after  the  advances  they  had  made, 
would  liave  been  in  that  day  to  concede  all.  It 
was  to  be  shown  that  another  power  had  claim 
to  the  loyalty  and  the  service  of  Strafford  —  and 
if  a  claim,  tlien  a  vengeance  to  exact  for  its  neg- 
lect. And  this  was  done.  .  .  .  One  momentary 
emotion  .  .  .  escaped  .  .  .  [Stratford]  when  he 
was  told  to  prepare  for  death.  He  asked  if  the 
king  had  indeed  assented  to  the  bill.  Secretary 
C'arleton  answered  in  the  affirmative;  and  Straf- 
ford, laying  his  hand  on  his  heart,  and  raising 
his  eyes  to  heaven,  uttered  the  memorable  W(5rds, 
— '  Put  not  your  trust  in  princes,  nor  in  the  sons  of 
men,  for  in  them  there  is  no  salvation. '  Charles's 
conduct  was  indeed  incredibly  monstrous." — K. 
Browning,  Thimas  Weutirorth,  Eavl  of  Strafford 
(Eminent  British  Statesmen,  by  John  Forster,  v.  3, 
pp.  403-106). 

Also  IN:  J.  Forster,  Statesmen  of  the  Comnion- 
vealth:  Strafford;  Pi/m. — Earl  of  Clarendon,  //;><. 
of  the  Rebellion,  bk.  3  (b.  1). — Lord  Nugent,  Memo- 
rials of  Hampden,  jit.  5-6  (e.  1-2).  —  Lady  T. 
Lewis,  Life  of  Lord  Falkland. 

The  foliow'iug  are  the  Articles  of  Impeachment 
under  which  Strafford  was  tried  and  condemned: 
"Articles  of  the  Commons,  assembled  in  Parlia- 
ment, against  Thomas  Earl  of  Strafford,  in  5Iain- 
tenance  of  their  Accusation,  whereby  he  stands 
charged  with  High  Treason,  I.  That  he  the  said 
Thomas  earl  of  Strafford  hath  traiterously  en- 
deavoured to  subvert  the  fundamental  laws  and 
government  of  the  realms  of  England  and  Ire- 
land, and.  instead  thereof,  to  introduce  an  arbi- 
trary and  tyrannical  government,  against  law, 
which  he  liath  declared  by  traiterous  words, 
counsels,  and  actions,  and  by  giving  his  majesty 
advice,  by  force  of  arms,  to  compel  his  loyal 
subjects  to  submit  thereunto.  II.  That  he  hath 
traiterously  assumed  to  himself  regal  power  over 
the  lives,  liberties  of  persons,  lands,  and  goods  of 
his  majesty's  subjects,  in  England  and  Ireland, 
and  hath  exercised  the  same  tyrannically,  to  the 
suliversion  and  undoing  of  man}',  both  peers  and 
others,  of  his  majesty's  liege  people.  III.  The 
better  to  inrich,  and  enable  himself  to  go  through 
with  his  traiterous  designs,  he  hath  detained  a 
great  part  of  his  majesty's  revenue,  without  giv- 
ing any  legal  accounts ;  and  hath  taken  great  sums 
of  money  out  of  the  exchequer,  converting  them 
to  his  own  use,  when  his  majesty  was  necessitated 
for  his  own  urgent  occasions,  and  his  army  had 
been  a  long  time  unpaid.  IV.  That  he  hath 
traiterouslj'  abused  the  power  and  authority  of 
his  government,  to  the  increasing,  countenancing, 
and  encouraging  of  Papists,  that  so  he  might 
settle  a  mutual  dependence  and  contidence  be- 
twixt himself  and  that  party,  and  by  their  help 
prosecute  and  accomplish  his  malicious  and 
tyrannical  designs.  V.  That  he  hath  maliciously 
endeavoured  to  stir  up  enmity  and  hostility  be- 
tween his  majesty's  subjects  of  England  and 
those  of  Scotland.  VI.  That  he  hath  traiterously 
broken  the  great  trust  reposetl  in  him  by  his 
majesty,  of  lieutenant  general  of  his  Army,  by 
wilfully  betraying  divers  of  his  majesty's  subjects 
to  death,  his  majest3''s  Army  to  a  dishonourable 
defeat  by  the  Scots  at  Newborne,  and  the  town  of 
Newcastle  into  their  hands,  to  the  end  that,  by 
effusion  of  blood,  by  dishonour,  by  so  great  a  loss 
as  of  Newcastle,  his  majesty's  realm  of  England 
might  be  engaged  in  a  national  and  irreconcil- 
able quarrel  wiUi  the  Scots.  VII.  That,  to  pre- 
serve himself  from  being  (juestioned  for  these 


and  other  his  traiterous  courses,  he  laboured  to 
subvert  the  right  of  parliaments,  and  the  ancient 
course  of  parliamentary  proceedings,  and,  by 
false  and  malicious  slanders,' to  incense  his  maj. 
against  parliaments. — By  which  words,  counsels, 
and  actions,  he  hath  traiterously,  and  contrar)'  to 
his  allegiance,  laboured  to  alienate  the  hearts  of 
the  king's  liege  people  from  his  maj.  to  set  a 
division  between  them,  and  to  ruin  and  destroy 
his  majesty's  kingdoms,  for  which  they  do  im- 
peach him  of  High  Treason  against  our  sov- 
ereign lord  the  king,  his  crown  and  dignity. 
And  he  the  said  earl  of  Strafford  was  lord  deputy 
of  Ireland,  or  lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland,  and 
lieut.  general  of  the  Army  there,  luider  his 
majesty,  and  a  sworn  privy  counsellor  to  his 
maj.  for  his  kingdoms  both  of  England  and  Ire- 
land, and  lord  president  of  the  North,  during  the 
time  that  all  and  every  of  the  crimes  and  offences 
before  set  forth  were  done  and  committed;  and 
he  the  said  earl  was  lieut.  general  of  his  majesty's 
Army  in  the  North  parts  of  England,  during  the 
time  that  the  crimes  and  offences  in  the  5th 
and  6th  Articles  set  forth  were  done  and  com- 
mitted. —  And  the  said  commons,  by  protes- 
tation, saving  to  themselves  the  liberty  of 
exhibiting  at  any  time  hereafter  any  other 
Accusation  or  Impeachment  against  the  said 
earl,  and  also  of  replying  to  the  Answer  that 
he  the  said  earl  shall  make  unto  the  said 
Articles,  or  to  any  of  them,  and  of  offering  proof 
also  of  the  premises,  or  any  of  them,  or  of  any 
other  Accusation  or  Impeachment  that  shall  be 
by  them  exhibited,  as  the  case  shall,  according 
to  the  course  of  parliaments,  require;  and  do 
pray  that  the  said  earl  may  be  put  to  answer  to 
all  and  every  the  premises;  and  that  such  pro- 
ceedings, examination,  trial,  and  judgment,  may 
Ije  upon  every  of  them  had  and  used,  as  is  agree- 
able to  law  and  justice." — Cobbett's  Parliament- 
arii  IIi.'<t.  of  Enghind.  e.  3,  pp.  737-T39. 

A.  D.  1641  (March— May).— The  Root  and 
Branch  Bill. — "A  bill  was  brought  in  [March. 
1641],  known  as  the  Restraining  Bill,  to  deprive 
Bishops  of  their  rights  of  voting  in  the  House  of 
Lords.  The  opposition  it  encountered  in  that 
House  induced  the  Commons  to  follow  it  up 
[May  27]  with  a  more  vehement  measure,  '  for 
the  "utter  abolition  of  Archbi.shops,  BishoiLS. 
Deans,  Archdeacons,  Prebentlarics  and  Canons,' 
a  measure  known  by  the  title  of  the  Root  and 
Branch  Bill.  By  the  skill  of  the  royal  partisans, 
this  bill  was  long  delayed  in  Committee." — .1.  F. 
Bright,  Hist,  of  Enrj.,  period  2  {0.  2),  p.  6.50. 

Also  in:  D.  Masson,  Life  of  John  Milton,  r.  2, 
bk.  3,  ch.  3. 

A.  D.  1641  (October). — Roundheads  and 
Cavaliers.— The  birth  of  English  parties.— 
"After  ten  months  of  assiduous  toil,  the  Houses, 
in  September,  1641,  adjourned  for  a  short  vaca- 
tion and  the  king  visited  Scotland.  He  with 
ditlicultv  pacified  that  kingdom,  by  consenting 
not  only  to  relinquish  his  jilans  of  ecclesiastical 
reform,  but  even  to  pass,  with  a  very  bad  grace, 
an  act  declaring  that  episcopacy  was  contrary  to 
the  word  of  God.  The  recess  of  the  English 
Parliament  lasted  six  weeks.  The  day  on  which 
the  houses  met  again  is  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able epochs  in  oiir  history.  From  that  day  dates 
the  corporate  existence  of  the  two  great  parties 
which  have  ever  since  alternately  governed  the 
countrv.  .  .  .  During  the  lirst  months  of  the 
Long  "Parliament,    the   indignation   excited    by 
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many  years  of  lawless  oppression  w.is  so  strong 
iinil  general  that  the  House  of  Commons  aeted  as 
one  man.  Abuse  after  abuse  disappeared  with- 
out a  struggle.  If  a  small  minority  of  the  repre- 
.sentative  body  wished  to  retain  the  Star  Chamber 
and  the  IIi,gh  Conunission,  that  minority,  over- 
awed by  the  enthusiasm  and  by  the  numerical 
superiority  of  the  reformers,  contented  itself  with 
secretly  regretting  institutions  which  could  not, 
with  any  liope  of  success,  be  openly  ilefended. 
Ai  a  later  period  the  Royalists  found  it  con- 
venient to  antedate  the  separation  between  tliem- 
selves  and  their  opponents,  and  to  attribute  the 
Act  which  restrained  the  king  from  di.ssolving 
or  proroguing  the  Parliament,  the  Triennial  xVct, 
tlie  impeachment  of  tlie  ministers,  and  the  at- 
tainder of  StratTord.  to  the  faction  which  after- 
wards made  war  on  the  king.  But  no  artifice 
could  be  more  disingenuous.  Every  one  of  those 
strong  measures  was  actively  promoted  by  the 
men  who  were  afterwards  foremost  among  the 
Cavaliers.  No  republican  spoke  of  the  long  mis- 
government  of  Charles  more  severely  than  Cole- 
pepper.  The  most  remarkable  speech  in  favour 
of  the  Triennial  Bill  was  made  by  Digby.  Tlie 
imiieachment  of  the  Lord  Keeper  was  moved  by 
Falkland.  The  demand  that  the  Lord  Lieuten- 
ant should  be  kept  close  prisoner  was  made  at 
the  bar  of  the  Lords  by  Hyde.  Not  till  the  law 
attainting  Strafford  was  proposed  did  the  signs  of 
serious  (lisunion  become  visible.  Even  against 
that  law,  a  law  which  nothing  but  e.vtreme  ne- 
cessity could  justify,  only  about  sixty  members 
of  the  IIou.se  of  Commons  voted.  It  is  certain 
tliat  Hyde  was  not  in  the  minorit\',  and  that 
Falkland  not  only  voted  with  the  majority,  but 
spoke  strongly  for  the  bill.  Even  the  few  who 
entertained  a  .scruple  about  inflicting  death  by  a 
retrospective  enactment  thought  it  necessary  to 
express  the  utmost  abhorrence  of  Strafford's 
character  and  administration.  But  under  this 
apparent  concord  a  great  schism  wa.s  latent;  and 
when,  in  October  1041,  the  Parliament  reas- 
sembled after  a  short  recess,  two  hostile  jiarties, 
essentially  the  same  with  those  whicli.  under  dif- 
ferent names,  have  ever  since  contentled,  and 
are  still  contending,  for  the  direction  of  public 
affairs,  appeared  confronting  each  other.  Dur- 
ing some  years  they  were  designated  as  Cavaliers 
and  Roundheads.  They  were  subsequently  called 
Tories  and  'Whigs;  nor  does  it  seem  that  these 
appellations  are  likely  soon  to  become  oUsoIete. " 
— Lord  Macaulay,  Ilist.  of  Eni/laiid.  ch.  1. —  It 
was  not  until  some  mouths  later,  however,  that 
the  name  of  Roundheads  was  applied  to  the  de- 
fenders of  popular  rights  by  their  royalist  ad- 
versaries.    See  RouNt>nE.U5S. 

A.  D.  1641  (November). — The  Grand  Remon- 
strance.—  Early  in  November,  1041.  the  king 
being  in  Scotland,  and  news  of  tlie  insurrection 
in  Ireland  having  just  reached  London,  the  jiartv 
of  Pym,  Hampden,  and  Cromwell  "  resolved  on 
'a  great  pitched  battle  between  them  and  the  oji- 
position,  which  should  try  their  relative  strengths 
before  the  king's  return;  and  they  chose  to  tight 
this  battle  over  a  vast  document,  which  they  en- 
titled '  A  De'-laration  and  Remonstrance  of  the 
State  of  the  Kingdom,'  but  which  has  come  to  be 
known  since  as  The  Grand  Remonstrance.  .  .  . 
The  notion  of  a  great  general  document  which, 
under  the  name  of  '  A  Remonstrance,'  should  pre- 
sent to  the  king  in  one  view  a  survey  of  the  jirin- 
cipal  evils  that  had  crept  into  the  kingdom  in  his 


own  and  preceding  reigns,  with  a  detection  of 
their  causes,  and  a  specification  of  the  remedies, 
had  more  than  tmee  been  before  the  Commons. 
It  had  been  first  mooted  by  Lord  Digby  while 
the  Parliament  was  not  a  week  old.  Again  and 
again  set  aside  for  more  immediate  work,  it  had 
recurred  to  the  leaders  of  the  Movement  party, 
just  before  the  king's  departure  for  Seotlaml,  as 
likely  to  afford  the  broad  battle-ground  with  the 
oppo.sition  then  becoming  desirable.  '  A  Kemon- 
stranee  to  be  made,  how  we  found  the  Kingdom 
and  the  Church,  and  how  the  state  of  it  now 
stands.'  such  was  the  description  of  the  then  in- 
tended document  (Aug.  7).  The  document  had 
doubtless  been  in  rehearsal  through  the  Recess, 
for  on  the  8th  of  November  the  rough  draft  of  it 
was  presented  to  the  House  and  read  at  the  clerk's 
table.  AVheu  we  say  that  the  <locunient  in  its 
final  form  occupies  thirteen  folio  pages  of  rather 
close  print  in  Rushwortli.  and  consi.sts  of  a  pre- 
amble followed  by  200  articles  or  paragraphs  duly 
numbered,  one  can  conceive  what  a  task  the  read- 
ing of  even  the  first  draft  of  it  nuist  have  been, 
and  through  what  a  storm  of  successive  debates 
over  proposed  amendments  and  additions  it 
reached  completeness.  There  had  been  no  such 
debates  Vet  in  the  Parliament." — D.  Masson.  Life 
of  John  'Milton,  v.  2,  bk.  2.  c/i.  0.—"  It  [The  Graiid 
Remonstrance]  embodies  the  case  of  the  Parlia- 
ment against  the  Ministers  of  the  king.  It  is  the 
most  authentic  statement  ever  put  forth  of  the 
wrongs  endured  by  all  classes  of  the  English 
people,  during  the  first  fifteen  years  of  the  reign 
of  Charles  I.  ;  and,  for  that  reason,  the  most  com- 
plete justification  upon  record  of  the  Great  Re- 
bellion." The  debates  on  The  Grand  Remon- 
strance were  begun  Nov.  9  and  ended  Nov.  22, 
when  the  vote  was  taken:  Ayes,  1.59. — Noes,  148. 
— So  evenly  were  the  parties  in  the  great  strug- 
gle then  divided. — .J.  Forster,  Iliiit.  and  Biog. 
Exxniix,  f.  1  .•  Debutes  on  the  Granrl  liemonstnince. 
— The  following  is  the  te.\t  of  "The  Grand  Re- 
monstrance," with  that  of  the  Petition  preceding 
it:  "  Mo.st  Gracious  Sovereign:  Your  Majesty's 
most  humble  and  faithful  subjects  the  Commons 
in  this  present  Parliament  assembled,  do  with 
much  thankfulness  and  joy  acknowledge  the 
great  mercy  and  favour  of  God,  in  giving  your 
Majesty  a  safe  and  peaceable  return  out  of  Scot- 
land into  your  kingdom  of  England,  where  the 
pressing  dangers  and  distempers  of  the  State 
have  caused  us  with  mii<-li  earnestness  to  desire 
the  comfort  of  your  gracious  presence,  and  like- 
wise the  unity  and  j ustiee  of  your  rny;il  authority, 
to  give  more  life  and  power  to  the  dutiful  ;iud 
loyal  counsels  and  endeavours  of  your  Parli:iment, 
for  the  prevention  of  that  eminent  ruin  and  de- 
struction wherein  your  kingdoms  of  Engl.ind  and 
Scotland  are  threatened.  The  duty  which  we 
owe  to  your  Majesty  and  our  country,  cannot  but 
make  us  very  sensible  and  apinvhensive.  that  the 
multiplicity,  sharpness  and  malignity  of  those 
(•\ils  under  which  we  have  now  many  years  suf- 
fered, are  fomented  and  cherished  by  a  ccjrrupt 
and  ill-affected  party,  who  amongst  other  their 
mischievous  devices  for  the  alteration  of  religion 
and  government,  have  sought  l)y  many  false 
scandals  and  imputations,  cunningly  insiiunited 
and  dispersed  amongst  the  people,  to  blemish  and 
disgrace  our  proceedings  in  this  Parliament,  :iiid 
to  get  themselves  a  party  and  faction  amongst 
your  subjects,  for  the  better  strengthening  them- 
selves  in   their  wicked   courses,  and   hiudcriug 
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those  provisions  antl  remedies  which  miglit,  Ijy 
tlie  wisdom  of  your  JIajesty  and  foimsel  of  your 
Parliament,  be  opposed  against  them.  For  pre- 
venting whereof,  and  the  better  information  of 
your  Majesty,  your  Peers  and  all  other  your  loyal 
subjects,  we  have  been  necessitated  to  malie  a  dec- 
laration of  the  state  of  the  kingdom,  botli  before 
and  since  tlie  assembly  of  this  Parliament,  unto 
this  time,  wliich  we  do  humbly  jiresent  to  j'our 
Majesty,  witliout  the  least  intention  to  lay  any 
blemish  upon  your  royal  person.  l)ut  only  to  rep- 
resent how  your  royal  authority  and  trust  have 
been  abused,  to  the  great  prejudice  and  danger 
of  your  >Iajesty.  and  of  all  your  good  subjects. 
And  because  we  liave  reason  "to  believe  that  those 
malignant  parties,  whose  proceedings  evidently 
appear  to  be  mainly  for  the  advantage  and  in- 
crease of  Popery,  is  composed,  set  tip,  and  acted 
by  the  subtile  practice  of  the  Jesuits  and  other 
engineers  and  factors  for  Rome,  and  to  the  great 
danger  of  this  kingdom,  and  most  grievous  afflic- 
tion of  your  loyal  subjects,  have  so  far  prevailed 
as  to  corrupt  divers  of  your  Bishops  and  others  in 
prime  places  of  the  Church,  and  also  to  bring 
divers  of  these  instruments  to  be  of  your  Privy 
Council,  and  otlier  employments  of  trust  and 
nearness  about  your  JIajesty,  the  Prince,  and  the 
rest  of  your  roj-al  children.  And  by  this  means 
have  had  such  an  operation  in  your  counsel  and 
the  most  important  affairs  and  proceedings  of 
your  government,  that  a  most  dangerous  division 
and  chargeable  preparation  for  war  betwi.xt  your 
kingdoms  of  England  and  Scotland,  the  increase 
of  jealousies  betwi.xt  3'our  ilajesty  and  your 
most  obedient  subjects,  the  violent  distraction 
and  interruption  of  this  Parliament,  the  insurrec- 
tion of  the  Papists  in  your  kingdom  of  Ireland, 
and  bloody  massacre  of  your  people,  have  been 
not  only  endeavoured  and  attempted,  but  in  a 
great  measure  compassed  and  effected.  For  pre- 
venting the  final  accomplishment  whereof,  j-our 
poor  subjects  are  enforced  to  engage  their  per- 
sons and  estates  to  the  maintaining  of  a  very  ex- 
pensive and  dangerous  war,  notwithstanding  they 
have  already  since  the  beginning  of  this  Parlia- 
ment undergone  the  charge  of  £150,000  sterling, 
or  thereabouts,  for  the  necessary  support  and 
supply  of  your  Majesty  in  these  present  and  peril- 
ous designs.  And  because  all  our  most  faithful 
endeavours  and  engagements  will  be  ineffectual 
for  the  peace,  safety  and  preservation  of  your 
Majest)'  and  your  people,  if  some  present,  real 
and  effectual  course  be  not  taken  for  suppressing 
this  wicked  and  malignant  party:  —  We.  your 
most  humble  and  obedient  subjects,  do  with  all 
faithfulness  and  humility  beseech  your  ilajesty, 

—  1.  That  you  will  be  graciously  pleased  to  con- 
cur with  the  humble  desires  of  your  people  in  a 
parliamentary  way,  for  the  preserving  the  peace 
and  safety  of  the  kingdom  from  the  malicious 
designs  of  the  Popish  part}' : —  For  depriving  the 
Bishops  of  their  votes  in  Parliament,  and  abridg- 
ing their  immoderate  power  usurjied  over  the 
Clergy,  and  other  your  good  subjects,  which  they 
have  perniciously  abused  to  the  hazard  of  re- 
ligion, and  great  prejudice  and  oppression  of  the 
laws  of  the  kingdom,  and  just  liberty  of  your 
people: — For  the  taking  away  such  oppressions 
in  religion.  Church  government  and  discipline, 
as  have  been  broughf  in  and  fomented  by  them: 

—  For  uniting  all  such  your  loyal  subjects  to- 
gether as  join  in  the  same  fundamental  truths 
against  the  Papists,  by  removing  some  oppres- 


sions  and  unnecessary  ceremonies  by  which  divers 
weak  consciences  liave  been  seru)iled,  and  seem 
to  be  divided  from  the  rest,  and  for  the  due  exe- 
cution of  those  good  laws  which  have  been  made 
for  .securing  the  liberty  of  your  subjects.  2. 
That  your  Majesty  will  likewise  be  pleased  to  re- 
move from  your  council  all  such  as  persist  to 
favour  and  promote  any  of  tliose  pressures  and 
corruptions  wherewith  your  people  have  been 
grieved,  and  that  for  the  future  your  Majesty 
will  vouchsafe  to  emplo}'  such  persons  in  j'our 
great  and  public  affairs,  and  to  take  such  to  be 
near  j-ou  in  places  of  trust,  as  your  Parliament 
may  liave  cause  to  confide  in;  that  in  your 
princely  goodness  to  your  people  you  will  reject 
and  refuse  all  mediation  and  solicitation  to  the 
contrary,  how  powerful  and  near  soever.  3. 
That  you  will  be  pleased  to  forbear  to  alienate 
any  of  the  forfeited  and  escheated  lands  in  Ire- 
land which  shall  accrue  to  your  Crown  by  reason 
of  this  rebellion,  that  out  of  them  the  Crown  may 
be  the  better  supported,  and  some  satisfaction 
made  to  your  subjects  of  this  kingdom  for  the 
great  expenses  they  are  like  to  undergo  [in]  this 
war.  Which  humble  desires  of  ours  being  gra- 
ciousl}'  fulfilled  by  your  JIajesty,  we  will,  by  the 
blessing  and  favour  of  God,  most  cheerfully  un- 
dergo the  hazard  and  expenses  of  this  war,  and 
apply  ourselves  to  such  other  courses  and  coun- 
sels as  may  support  your  real  estate  with  honour 
and  plentj'  at  home,  with  power  and  reputation 
abroad,  and  by  our  loyal  affections,  obedience 
and  service,  lay  a  sure  and  lasting  foundation  of 
the  greatness  and  prosperity  of  your  Majesty, 
and  your  royal  prosperity  in  future  times. 

Tlie  Commons  in  this  present  Parliament  as- 
sembled, having  with  much  earnestness  and  faith- 
fulness of  affection  and  zeal  to  the  public  good 
of  this  kingd.om,  and  His  iMajest}''s  honour  and 
service  for  the  space  of  twelve  months,  wrestled 
with  great  dangers  and  fears,  the  pressing  miseries 
and  calamities,  the  various  distempers  and  dis- 
orders which  had  not  onlj'  assaulted,  but  even 
overwhelmed  and  extinguished  the  liberty,  peace 
and  prosperity  of  this  kingdom,  the  comfort  and 
hopes  of  all  His  Majesty's  good  subjects,  and  ex- 
ceedingly weakened  and  undermined  the  founda- 
tion and  strength  of  his  own  royal  throne,  do  yet 
find  an  abounding  malignity  and  opposition  in 
those  parties  and  factions  who  have  been  the 
cause  of  those  evils,  and  do  still  labour  to  cast 
aspersions  upon  that  which  hath  been  done,  and 
to  raise  many  difficulties  for  tlie  hindrance  of  that 
which  remains  yet  undone,  and  to  foment  jealous- 
ies between  the  King  and  Parliament,  that  so  they 
may  deprive  him  and  his  people  of  the  fruit  of 
his  own  gracious  intentions,  and  their  humble 
desires  of  procuring  the  public  peace,  safety  and 
happiness  of  this  realm.  For  the  preventing  of 
those  miserable  effects  which  such  malicious  en- 
deavours may  ]jroduce,  we  have  thought  good  to 
declare  the  root  and  the  growth  of  these  mis- 
chievous designs:  the  maturity  and  ripeness  to 
which  they  have  attained  before  the  beginning 
of  the  Parliament:  the  effectual  means  which 
have  been  used  for  the  extirpation  of  those  dan- 
gerous evils,  and  the  progress  which  hath  therein 
been  made  by  His  5Iajesty's  goodness  and  the 
wisdom  of  the  Parliament;  the  ways  of  obstruc- 
tion and  opposition  by  which  that  progress  hath 
been  interrupted:  the  courses  to  be  taken  for  the 
removing  those  obstacles,  and  for  the  accomplish- 
ing of  our  most  dutiful  and  faithful  intentions 
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and  endeavours  of  restoring  and  establishing  tlie 
ancient  lionour,  greatness  and  security  of  this 
Crown  and  nation.  Tlie  root  of  all  tliis  mischief 
we  find  to  be  a  malignant  and  ]U'niicious  design 
of  subverting  the  fundamental  laws  and  prin- 
ciples of  government,  upon  wliieli  the  )'eligion 
and  ju.sticeiif  this  kingdom  are  firmly  established. 
The  actors  and  promoters  hereof  have  been;  1. 
The  .Tesuited  Papists,  who  hate  the  laws,  as  the 
obstacles  of  that  change  and  subversion  of  re- 
ligion which  they  so  much  long  for.  2.  The 
Bishops,  and  the  corrupt  part  of  the  Clergy,  who 
cherish  formality  and  superstition  as  the  natural 
effects  and  more  probable  supports  of  their  own 
ecclesiastical  tyranny  and  usurpation.  3.  Such 
Councillors  and  Courtiers  as  for  private  ends  have 
engaged  themselves  to  further  the  interests  of 
some  foreign  princes  or  states  to  the  prejudice  of 
His  Majesfy  and  the  State  at  home.  The  com- 
mon principles  by  wliieii  they  moulded  and  .gov- 
erned all  their  ]iarticular  counsels  and  actions 
were  these:  First,  to  maintain  continual  differ- 
ences and  discontents  between  the  King  and  the 
people,  upon  questions  of  prerogative  and  lil)erty, 
that  so  they  nught  have  the  advantage  of  siding 
with  him,  and  under  the  notionsof  men  addicted 
to  his  service,  gain  to  themselves  and  their  i)arties 
the  places  of  greatest  trust  and  power  in  the  king- 
dom. A  second,  to  suppress  the  purity  and 
power  of  religion,  and  such  persons  as  were  best 
affected  to  it,  as  being  eontrarj"  to  their  own  ends, 
and  the  greatest  impediment  to  thateliange  which 
they  thought  to  introduce.  A  third,  to  conjoin 
those  ])arties  of  the  kingdom  which  were  most 
propitious  to  their  own  ends,  and  to  divide  tliose 
who  were  most  opposite,  which  consisted  in  many 
particular  observations.  To  cherish  the  Arminian 
part  in  those  points  wherein  they  agree  with  the 
Papists,  to  niultiplv  and  enlarge  the  difference 
between  the  common  Protestants  and  those  whom 
thev  call  Puritans,  to  introduce  and  countenance 
such  opinions  and  ceremonies  as  are  fittest  for 
accommodation  with  Popery,  to  increase  and 
maintain  ignorance,  looseness  and  profaneness  in 
the  people;  that  of  those  three  parties,  Papists, 
Arminians  and  Libertines,  they  might  compose  a 
body  fit  to  act  such  counsels  and  resolutions  as 
were  most  conducible  to  their  own  ends.  A 
fourth,  to  disaffect  the  King  to  Parliaments  by 
slander  and  false  im]nitatious,  and  by  putting 
him  upon  other  wa3"S  of  suppl}',  which  in  show 
and  appearance  were  fuller  of  advantage  than 
the  ordinary  course  of  subsidies,  though  in  truth 
they  brouglit  mf)re  loss  than  gain  both  to  the 
King  and  people,  and  have  caused  the  great  dis- 
tractions under  which  we  both  suffer.  As  in  all 
compounded  bodies  the  operations  are  (pialified 
according  to  the  predominant  element,  so  in  this 
mi.\ed  party,  the  Jesuited  counsels,  being  most 
active  and  prevailing,  may  easily  be  discovered 
to  have  had  the  greatest  sway  in  all  their  deter- 
minations, and  if  they  be  not  prevented,  are 
likely  to  devour  the  rest,  or  to  turn  them  into 
their  own  nature.  In  the  beginning  of  His 
Majesty's  reign  the  party  began  to  revive  ;ind 
flourish  again,  having  been  somewhat  dampe<l 
by  the  breach  with  Spain  in  the  last  year  of  King 
James,  and  by  His  Majesty's  marriage  with 
France;  the  interests  and  counsels  of  that  State 
being  not  so  contrary  to  the  good  of  religion  and 
the  prosperity  of  this  kingdom  as  tliose  of  Spain; 
and  the  Papists  of  England,  having  been  ever 
more  addicted  to  Spain  than  France,  yet   they 


still  retained  a  purpose  and  resolution  to  weaken 
the  Protestant  parties  in  all  jiarts,  and  even  in 
France,  whereby  to  make  way  for  the  change  of 
religion  which  liiey  intended  at  liome. 

1.  The  first  effect  and  evidence  of  their  re- 
covery and  strength  was  the  dissolution  of  the 
Parliament  at  O.\ford,  after  there  had  l)een  given 
two  subsidies  to  Ilis  Jlajesty,  and  beforethey 
received  relief  in  any  one  grievance  many  other 
more  miserable  effects  followed. 

2.  The  loss  of  the  Kochel  lleet,  by  the  help  of 
our  shipping,  set  forth  and  delivered  over  to  the 
French  in  opposition  to  the  advice  of  Parliament, 
which  left  that  town  without  defence  by  sea,  and 
made  way,  not  only  to  the  loss  of  that  important 
place,  but  likewise  to  the  loss  of  all  the  strength 
and  security  of  the  Protestant  religion  in  France. 

3.  The  (liverting  of  His  Majesty's  course  of 
wars  from  the  West  Lidies,  which  was  the  most 
facile  and  hopeful  way  for  this  kingdom  to  pre- 
vail against  the  Spaniard,  to  an  e.xpenseful  and 
successless  a(tem|)t  upon  Cadiz,  whieli  was  so 
ordered  as  if  it  had  ratiier  been  intended  to  make 
us  weary  of  war  than  to  prosper  in  it. 

4.  The  preci]iitate  breaeli  with  France,  by  tak- 
ing their  ships  to  a  great  value  without  making 
recompense  to  the  English,  whose  goods  were 
thereupon  imbarred  and  confiscated  in  that  king- 
dom. 

5.  The  peace  with  Spain  without  consent  of 
Parliament,  contrary  to  the  promise  of  King  .James 
to  both  Houses,  wherein'  the  Palatine's  cause 
was  deserted  and  left  to  cliargeable  and  hopeless 
treaties,  which  for  the  most  part  were  managed 
by  those  who  might  justly  be  suspected  to  be  no 
friends  to  that  cause. 

6.  The  charging  of  the  kingdom  with  billeted 
soldiers  in  all  parts  of  it,  and  the  concomitant 
design  of  German  horse,  that  the  laud  might 
cither  submit  with  fear  or  be  enforced  with  rigour 
to  such  arbitrary  contributions  as  should  be  re- 
quired of  them. 

7.  The  dissolving  of  the  Parliament  in  the 
second  year  of  His  Jlajesty 's  reign,  after  a  declara- 
tion of  "their  intent  to  grant  five  subsidies. 

8.  The  exacting  of  the  like  proportion  of  five 
subsidies,  after  the  Parliament  dissolved.  b_v  com- 
mission of  loan,  and  divers  gentlemen  and  others 
imprisoned  for  not  yielding  to  pay  that  loan, 
whereby  many  of  them  contracted  such  sicknesses 
as  cost  them  their  lives. 

J).  Great  sums  of  money  required  and  raised 
by  privy  seals. 

10.  An  unjust  and  pernicious  attempt  to  ex- 
tort great  payments  from  the  subject  by  wa_v  of 
excise,  and  a  commission  issued  under  the  seal  to 
that  purpose. 

11.  The  Petition  of  Right,  which  was  granted 
in  full  Parliament,  blasted,  with  an  illegal  dec- 
laration to  make  it  destructive  to  itself,  to  the 
power  of  Parliament,  to  tlie  liberty  of  the  subject, 
and  to  that  purpose  printed  with  it.  and  the 
Petition  made  of  no  use  but  to  show  the  bold 
and  presumptuous  injustice  of  such  ministers  as 
durst  break  the  laws  and  suppress  the  liberties 
of  the  kingdom,  after  they  had  been  so  solemnly 
and  evidently  declared. 

12.  Another  Parliament  dissolved  4  Car.,  the 
privilege  of  Parliament  broken,  by  imprisoning 
divers  members  of  the  House,  detaining  them 
close  prisoners  for  many  months  together,  with- 
out the  liliertj- of  using  books,  pen,  ink  or  paper; 
denying  them  all  the  comforts  of  life,  all  means 
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of  preservation  of  health,  not  permitting  their 
wives  to  come  unto  them  even  in  the  time  of 
their  sickness. 

13.  And  for  the  completing  of  that  cruelty, 
after  years  spent  in  such  miserable  durance,  de- 
priving them  of  the  necessary  means  of  spiritual 
consolation,  not  suffering  them  to  go  abroad  to 
enjoy  God's  ordinances  in  God's  House,  or  God's 
ministers  to  come  to  tliem  to  minister  comfort  to 
tliem  in  their  private  chambers. 

14.  And  to  keep  them  still  in  this  oppressed 
condition,  not  admitting  them  to  be  bailed  accord- 
ing to  law,  yet  vexing  them  with  informations 
in  inferior  courts,  sentencing  and  fining  some  of 
them  for  matters  done  in  Parliament;  and  ex- 
torting the  payments  of  those  fines  from  them, 
enforcing  others  to  put  in  security  of  good  be- 
haviour before  they  could  be  released. 

15.  The  imprisonment  of  the  rest,  -which  re- 
fused to  be  bound,  still  continued,  which  might 
have  been  perpetual  if  necessity  had  not  the  last 
year  brought  another  Parliament  to  relieve  them, 
of  whom  one  died  [Sir  John  Eliot]  by  the  cruelty 
and  harshness  of  his  imprisonment,  which  would 
admit  of  no  rela.\ation,  notwithstanding  the  im- 
minent danger  of  his  life,  did  sufficiently  appear 
by  the  declaration  of  his  physician,  and  his  re- 
lease, or  at  least  his  refreshment,  was  sought 
by  many  humble  petitions,  and  his  blood  still 
cries  either  for  vengeance  or  repentance  of  those 
Ministers  of  State,  who  have  at  once  obstructed 
the  course  both  of  His  Ma  jesty's  justice  and  mercy. 

16.  Upon  the  dissolution  of  both  these  Parlia- 
ments, untrue  and  scandalous  declarations  were 
published  to  asperse  their  proceedings,  and  soiuo 
of  tlieir  members  unjustly ;  to  make  them  odious, 
and  colour  the  violence  which  was  used  against 
them  ;  proclamations  set  out  to  the  same  purpose ; 
and  to  the  great  dejecting  of  the  hearts  of  the 
|ieople.  forbidding  them  even  to  speak  of  Parlia- 
ments. 

17.  After  the  breach  of  the  Parliament  in  the 
fiiurtli  of  His  Majest3-,  injustice,  oppression  and 
violence  broke  in  upon  us  without  an}-  restraint 
or  moderation,  and  yet  the  first  project  was  the 
great  sums  exacted  through  the  whole  kingdom 
for  default  of  knighthood,  which  seemed  to  have 
some  colour  and  shadow  of  a  law,  yet  if  it  be 
rightly  examined  by  that  obsolete  law  which 
was  pretended  for  it,  it  will  be  foimd  to  be  against 
all  the  rules  of  justice,  both  in  respect  of  the 
persons  charged,  the  proportion  of  the  fines  de- 
manded, and  the  absurd  and  unreasonable  man- 
ner of  their  proceedings. 

18.  Tonnage  and  Poundage  hath  been  received 
w-ithout  colour  or  pretence  of  law;  many  other 
heavy  impositions  continued  against  la-sr,  and 
some  so  imreasonable  that  the  sum  of  the  charge 
exceeds  the  value  of  the  goods. 

19.  The  Book  of  Rates  lately  enhanced  to  a 
high  proportion,  and  such  merchants  tliat  w-ould 
not  submit  to  their  illegal  and  unreasonable  pay- 
ments, were  vexed  and  oppressed  above  measure; 
and  tlie  ordinary  course  of  justice,  the  common 
birthright  of  the  subject  of  England,  w-holly  ob- 
structed unto  them. 

20.  And  altliough  all  this  w-as  taken  upon  pre- 
tence of  guarding  the  seas,  yet  a  new  unheard-of 
tax  of  ship-money  was  devised,  and  upon  the 
same  pretence,  by  both  which  there  was  charged 
upon  the  subject  near  £700,000  some  years,  and 
yet  the  merchants  have  been  left  so  naked  to  the 
violence  of  the  Turkish  pirates,  that  many  great 


ships  of  value  and  thousands  of  His  Majesty's 
subjects  have  been  taken  by  them,  and  do  still 
remain  in  miserable  slavery. 

21.  The  enlargements  of  forests,  contrarj-  to 
'Carta  de  Poresta,'  and  the  composition  there- 
upon. 

22.  The  exactions  of  coat  and  conduct  money 
and  divers  other  military  charges. 

23.  The  taking  away  the  arms  of  trained  bands 
of  divers  counties. 

24.  The  desperate  design  of  engrossing  all  the 
gunpowder  into  one  hand,  keeping  it  in  the  Tow-er 
of  London,  and  setting  so  high  a  rate  upon  it  that 
the  poorer  sort  were  not  able  to  buy  it,  nor  could 
any  have  it  without  licence,  thereby  to  leave  the 
several  parts  of  the  kingdom  destitute  of  their 
necessary  defence,  and  by  selling  so  dear  that 
which  w-as  sold  to  make  an  unlawful  advantage 
of  it,  to  the  great  charge  and  detriment  of  the 
subject. 

25.  The  general  destruction  of  the  King's  tim- 
ber, especiallj-  that  in  the  Forest  of  Deane,  sold 
to  Papists,  w-liich  was  the  best  store-house  of  this 
kingdom  for  the  maintenance  of  our  shipping. 

26.  The  taking  aw-ay  of  men's  right,  under  the 
colour  of  the  King's  title  to  land,  between  h^gh 
and  low  w-ater  marks. 

27.  The  monopolies  of  soap,  salt,  -wine,  leather, 
sea-coal,  and  in  a  manner  of  all  things  of  most 
common  and  necessary  use. 

28.  The  restraint  of  the  liberties  of  the  sub- 
jects in  their  habitation,  trades  and  other  in- 
terests. 

29.  Their  vexation  and  oppression  by  pur- 
veyors, clerks  of  the  market  and  saltpetre  men. 

30.  The  sale  of  pretended  nuisances,  as  build- 
ing in  and  about  London. 

31.  Conversion  of  arable  into  pasture,  con- 
tinuance of  pasture,  under  the  name  of  depopu- 
lation, have  driven  many  millions  out  of  the 
subjects'  purses,  without  any  considerable  profit 
to  His  Majesty. 

32.  Large  quantities  of  common  and  several 
grounds  hath  been  taken  from  the  subject  by 
colour  of  the  Statute  of  Improvement,  and  by 
abuse  of  the  Commission  of  Sewers,  without 
their  consent,  and  against  it. 

33.  And  not  only  private  interest,  but  also 
public  faitli,  have  been  broken  in  seizing  of  the 
money  and  bullion  in  the  mint,  and  the  whole 
kingdom  like  to  be  robbed  at  once  in  that  abom- 
inable project  of  brass  monej:. 

34.  Great  numbers  of  His  Majesty's  subjects 
for  refusing  those  unlawful  charges,  have  been 
vexed  with  long  and  expensive  suits,  some  fined 
and  censured,  others  committed  to  long  and  hard 
imprisonments  and  confinements,  to  the  loss  of 
health  in  many,  of  life  in  some,  and  others  have 
liad  their  houses  broken  up,  their  goods  seized, 
some  have  been  restrained  from  their  lawful 
callings. 

35.  Ships  have  been  interrupted  in  their  voy- 
ages, surjjrised  at  sea  in  a  hostile  manner  by  pro- 
jectors, as  by  a  common  enemy. 

36.  Merchants  prohibited  to  unlade  their  goods 
in  such  ports  as  w-ere  for  their  ow-n  advantage, 
and  forced  to  bring  them  to  those  i5laces  which 
were  much  for  the  advantage  of  the  monopolisers 
and  projectoi-s. 

37.  The  Court  of  Star  Chamber  hatli  abounded 
in  extravagant  censures,  not  only  for  the  mainte- 
nance and  improvement  of  monopolies  and  other 
unlawful  taxes,  but  for  divers  other  causes  where 
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tlicre  li.itli  been  no  olTencc,  or  vit}'  small ;  wIhtc- 
by  His  M!ijc'st3''s  subjects  have  been  opjiresscil 
by  jirievous  tines,  imprisonments,  stigmatisings, 
mutilations,  whippings,  pillories,  gags,  confiue- 
ments,  banishments;  after  so  rigid  a  manner  as 
hatb  not  only  deprived  men  of  the  society  of 
tbeir  friends,  e.\ercise  of  their  professions,  com- 
fort of  liooks,  use  of  jiajier  or  iid\,  but  even  vio- 
lated that  near  union  whieli  God  hath  established 
between  men  and  tlieir  wives,  by  forced  and  con- 
strained separation,  whereby  they  have  been  be- 
reaved of  the  comfort  and  conversation  one  of 
another  for  many  years  together,  witho\it  hope 
of  relief,  if  God  had  not  by  His  overruling  ]irovi- 
dence  given  some  interruption  to  the  prevailing 
power,  and  counsel  of  those  who  were  t lie  authors 
and  promoters  of  such  peremptory  and  heady 
courses. 

38.  Judges  have  been  put  out  of  their  places 
for  refusing  to  do  against  their  oaths  and  con- 
sciences; others  liave  been  so  awed  that  they 
durst  not  do  their  duties,  and  the  better  to  hold 
a  rod  over  them,  the  clause  '  Quam  diu  se  bene 
gesserit '  was  left  out  of  their  patents,  and  a  new 
clause  '  Durante  bene  placito  '  inserted. 

•39.  Lawj'ers  have  been  checked  for  being  faith- 
ful to  their  clients;  solicitors  an<l  attorneys  have 
been  threatened,  and  some  punished,  for  follow- 
ing lawful  suits.  And  by  this  means  all  the 
approaches  to  justice  were  interrupted  anil  fore- 
eluded. 

40.  New  oaths  have  been  forced  upon  the 
subject  against  law. 

41.  New  judicatories  erected  without  law. 
The  Council  Table  have  by  their  orders  offered 
to  bind  the  subjects  in  their  freeholds,  estates, 
suits  and  actions. 

42.  The  pretended  Court  of  the  Earl  Marshal 
was  arbitrary  and  illegal  iu  its  being  and  proceed- 
ings. 

43.  The  Chancery,  Exchequer  Chamber,  Court 
of  Wards,  and  other  English  Courts,  have  been 
grievous  in  exceeding  their  jurisdiction. 

44.  The  estate  of  many  families  weakened,  an<l 
some  ruined  by  excessive  tines,  exacted  from 
them  for  compositions  of  wardships. 

45.  All  lea.sesof  above  a  hundred  j-ears  made 
to  draw  on  wardship  contrary  to  law. 

46.  Undue  jiroceedings  used  in  the  finding  of 
olTices  to  make  tlie  jurj'  find  for  the  King. 

47.  The  Common  Law  Courts,  feeling  all  men 
more  inclined  to  seek  justice  there,  where  it  may 
befitted  to  their  own  desire,  are  known  frequently 
to  forsake  the  rules  of  tlie  Conunon  Law,  and 
straying  beyond  their  bounds,  under  pretence  of 
equity,  to  do  injustice. 

48.  Titles  of  lionour,  judicial  places,  sergeant- 
ships  at  law,  and  other  offices  have  been  sold  for 
great  stuns  of  money,  whereby  the  common 
justice  of  the  kingdom  hath  been  much  en- 
dangered, not  only  by  opening  a  way  of  emploj-- 
ment  in  places  of  great  trust,  and  advantage  to 
men  of  weak  parts,  but  also  by  giving  occasion 
to  bribery,  extortion,  partiality,  it  seldom  liap- 
pening  that  places  ill-gotton  are  well  used. 

49.  Commissions  have  been  granted  for  ex- 
amining the  excess  of  fees,  and  wlien  great  exac- 
tions have  been  discovered,  compositions  have 
been  made  with  deliniiuents,  not  only  for  the 
time  past,  liiit  likewise  for  immunity  and  security 
in  olTeuding  for  the  time  to  come,  which  tmder 
colour  of  remedy  hath  but  confirmed  and  in- 
creased the  grievance  to  the  subject. 


50.  The  usual  course  of  ])ricking  Sheriffs  nut 
observed,  but  many  times  Sheriffs  made  in  an 
extraordinary  way,  sometimes  as  a  punishment 
and  charge  unto  them;  .sometimes  such  were 
pricked  out  as  would  be  instruments  to  execute 
whatsoever  they  would  have  to  be  done. 

51.  The  Bishops  and  tlie  rest  of  the  Clergy  did 
triumiih  in  tlie  suspensions,  ex-communications, 
deprivations,  and  degradations  of  divers  jiainful, 
learned  and  ])ious  ministers,  in  the  vexation  and 
grievous  oppression  of  great  numbers  of  His 
Majesty's  good  subject-S. 

52.  The  High  Commission  grew  to  such  excess 
of  sharpness  and  severity  as  was  not  much  less 
than  the  Uomish  Inquisition,  and  yet  in  many 
ca.ses  by  the  Archbishop's  jiower  was  made  much 
more  heavy,  being  assisted  and  strengthened  by 
authority  of  the  C<iuncil  Table. 

53.  Tlie  Bishops  and  their  Courts  were  as  eager 
in  the  country;  although  their  jurisdiction  could 
not  reach  so  high  in  rigour  and  extremity  of 
punishment,  yet  were  they  no  less  grievous  in 
respect  of  the  generality  and  multiijlicity  of 
vexations,  which  lighting  upon  the  meaner  sort 
of  tradesmen  and  artificers  did  impoverish  many 
thousands. 

54.  And  so  afflict  and  trouble  others,  that 
great  numbers  to  avoid  their  mi.series  departed 
out  of  the  kingdom,  some  into  New  England  and 
other  ])arts  of  America,  others  into  Holland. 

55.  Where  they  have  transported  their  manu- 
factures of  cloth,  which  is  not  only  a  loss  by 
diminishing  the  present  .stock  of  the  kingdom, 
but  a  great  mischief  by  imiiairing  and  endanger- 
ing the  I0.SS  of  that  particular  trade  of  clothing, 
wliich  hath  been  a  plentiful  fountain  of  wealth 
and  honour  to  this  nation. 

56.  Those  were  fittest  for  ecclesiastical  prefer- 
ment, and  soonest  obtained  it.  who  were  tnost 
officious  in  promoting  siiiierstition,  most  virulent 
iu  railing  against  godliness  and  honesty. 

57.  The  most  public  and  solemn  sermons  be- 
fore His  Slajesty  were  cither  to  advance  prerog- 
ative above  law,  and  decry  the  property  of  the 
subject,  or  full  of  such  kind  of  invectives. 

58.  AVhereby  they  might  make  those  odious 
who  sought  to  maintain  the  religion,  laws  and 
liberties  of  the  kingdom,  and  such  men  were 
sure  to  be  weeded  out  of  the  commission  of  the 
peace,  and  out  of  all  other  employments  of 
power  in  the  government  of  the  countrj'. 

59.  Many  noble  pcr.sonages  were  councillors 
in  name,  but  the  power  anil  authority  remained 
in  a  few  of  such  as  were  most  addicted  to  this 
party,  whose  resolutions  and  determinations  were 
brought  to  the  talile  for  countenance  and  execu- 
tion, and  not  for  debate  and  deliberation,  and  no 
man  could  offer  to  oppose  them  without  disgrace 
and  hazard  to  himself. 

60.  Nay,  all  those  that  did  not  wholly  concur 
and  actively  contribute  to  the  furtherance  of 
their  designs,  though  otherwise  per.sons  of  never 
so  great  honour  and  abilities,  were  so  far  from 
being  employed  iu  any  jilace  of  trust  and  power, 
that  they  were  neglected,  discountenanced,  and 
upon  all  occasions  injured  and  oppressed. 

61.  This  faction  was  grown  to  that  height  and 
eutireness  of  power,  that  now  they  began  to 
think  of  finishing  their  work,  which  consisted  of 
these  three  parts. 

62.  L  The  government  must  be  set  free  from 
all  restraint  of  laws  concerning  our  persons  and 
estates. 
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63.  II.  There  must  be  a  coiijunction  between 
Piijiists  .and  Protestants  in  doctrine,  discipline 
and  ceremonies;  only  it  must  not  yet  be  called 
Popery. 

64.  III.  The  Puritans,  under  which  name  they 
include  all  those  that  desire  to  preserve  the  laws 
and  liberties  of  the  kingdom,  and  to  maintain 
religion  in  the  power  of  it,  must  be  either  rooted 
outof  the  kingdom  with  force,  or  driven  out 
with  fear. 

65.  For  tlie  effecting  of  this  it  was  thought 
necessary  to  reduce  Scotland  to  such  Popish 
superstitions  and  innovations  as  might  make  them 
apt  to  join  with  England  in  that  great  change 
which  was  intended. 

66.  AVhereupon  new  canons  and  a  new  liturgy 
were  pressed  upon  them,  and  when  they  refused 
to  admit  of  them,  an  army  was  raised  to  force 
them  to  it,  towards  which  the  Clergy  and  the 
Papists  were  very  forward  in  their  contribution. 

67.  The  Scots  likewise  raised  an  army  fortlieir 
defence. 

68.  And  when  both  armies  were  come  together, 
and  ready  for  a  bloody  encounter.  His  Majesty's 
own  gracious  disposition,  and  the  coun.sel  of  the 
English  nobility  and  dutiful  submission  of  the 
Scots,  did  so  far  prevail  against  the  evil  coinisel 
of  others,  that  a  pacification  was  made,  and  His 
Majesty  returned  with  peace  and  much  honour 
to  London. 

69.  The  unexpected  reconciliation  was  most 
acceptable  to  all  the  kingdom,  except  to  the 
malignant  party ;  whereof  the  Archbishop  and 
the  Earl  of  Strafford  being  heads,  they  and  tlu'ir 
faction  begun  to  inveigh  against  the  peace,  and 
to  aggravate  tlie  proceedings  of  the  states,  which 
so  increased  [incensed?]  His  jMajesty,  that  lie 
forthwith  prepared  again  for  war. 

70.  And  such  was  their  contidence,  that  having 
corrupted  and  distempered  the  whole  frame  and 
government  of  the  kingdom,  they  did  now  hope 
to  corriipt  that  which  was  the  only  means  to  re- 
store all  to  a  riglit  frame  and  temper  again. 

71.  To  wliicii  end  they  persuaded  His  Majesty 
to  call  a  Parliament,  not  to  seek  counsel  and 
advice  of  them,  but  to  draw  countenance  and 
supply  from  them,  and  to  engage  the  whole  king- 
dom in  their  quarrel. 

72.  And  in  the  meantime  continued  all  their  un- 
just levies  of  money,  resolving  either  to  make  the 
Parliament  pliant  to  their  will,  and  to  establish 
mischief  by  a  law,  or  else  to  break  it,  and  with 
more  colour  to  go  on  by  violence  to  take  what 
the)'  could  not  obtain  by  consent.  The  ground 
alleged  for  the  justification  of  this  war  was 
thisT 

73.  That  the  undutiful  demands  of  the  Parlia- 
ments in  Scotland  was  a  sufficient  reason  for  His 
Majesty  to  take  arms  against  them,  without  hear- 
ing the  reason  of  those  demands,  and  thereupon 
a  new  army  was  prepared  against  them,  their 
ships  were  seized  in  all  ports  both  of  England 
and  Ireland,  and  at  sea,  their  ]ietitions  rejected, 
their  commissioners  refused  audience. 

74.  The  whole  kingdom  most  miserably  dis- 
tempered with  levies  of  men  and  money,  and 
imprisonments  of  those  who  denied  to  submit  to 
those  levies. 

75.  The  Earl  of  Strafford  passed  into  Ireland, 
caused  the  Parliament  there  to  declare  against 
the  Scots,  to  give  four  subsidies  towards  that 
war,  and  to  engage  themselves,  their  lives  and 
fortunes,    for  the  prosecution  of  it,   and  gave 


directions  for  an  armj'  of  eight  tliousand  foot 
and  one  thousand  horse  to  be  levied  there,  which 
were  for  the  most  part  Papists. 

76.  The  Parliament  met  upon  the  13th  i>f  .\pril, 
1640.  The  Eari  of  Strafford  and  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  with  their  part.v,  .so  [irevailed  with 
His  ^lajest}',  that  the  House  of  Commons  was 
pressed  to  jield  a  supplv  for  maintenance  of  the 
war  with  Scotland,  before  they  had  provided  any 
relief  for  the  great  and  pressing  grievances  of  the 
people,  which  being  against  the  fundamental 
privilege  and  proceeding  of  Parliament,  was  yet 
in  humble  respect  to  His  Majesty,  so  far  admitted 
as  that  they  agreed  to  take  the  matter  of  supply 
into  consideration,  and  two  several  days  it  was 
debated. 

77.  Twelve  subsidies  were  demanded  for  the 
release  of  ship-money  alone,  a  third  day  was  ap- 
pointed for  conclusion,  when  the  heads  of  that 
party  begun  to  fear  the  people  might  close  with 
the  king,  in  falsifying  his  desires  of  money  ;  but 
that  withal  they  were  like  to  blast  their  mali- 
cious designs  against  Scotland,  finding  them 
very  much  indisposed  to  give  any  countenance 
to  that  war. 

78.  Thereupon  they  wickedly  advised  the  King 
to  break  off  the  Parliament  and  to  return  to  the 
ways  of  confusion,  in  which  their  own  evil  in- 
tentions were  most  likely  to  prosper  and  succeed. 

79.  After  the  Parliament  ended  the  5th  of  Jlay, 
1640,  this  party  grew  so  bold  as  to  counsel  the 
King  to  supply  himself  out  of  his  subjects'  estates 
by  his  own  power,  at  his  own  will,  without  their 
consent. 

80.  The  very  next  day  some  members  of  both 
Houses  had  their  studies  and  cabinets,  yea,  their 
pockets  searched  :  another  of  them  not  long  after 
was  committed  close  prisoner  for  not  delivering 
some  petitions  which  he  received  by  authority  of 
that  House. 

81.  And  if  harsher  courses  were  intended  (as 
was  reported)  it  is  very  probable  that  the  sick- 
ness of  the  Earl  of  Strafford,  and  the  tumultu- 
ous rising  in  Southwark  and  about  Lambeth  were 
the  causes  that  such  violent  intentions  were  not 
brought  to  execution. 

82.  A  false  and  scandalous  Declaration  against 
the  House  of  Commons  was  published  in  His 
JIajesty's  name,  which  yet  wrought  little  effect 
with  the  people,  but  only  to  manifest  the  impu- 
dence of  those  who  were  authors  of  it. 

83.  A  forced  loan  of  money  was  attempted  in 
the  City  of  London. 

84.  The  Lord  Mayor  and  Aldermen  in  their 
several  wards,  enjoined  to  bring  in  a  list  of  the 
names  of  such  persons  as  they  judged  fit  to  lend, 
and  of  the  sums  they  should  lend.  And  such 
Aldermen  as  refused  to  do  so  were  committed  to 
prison. 

85.  The  Archbishop  and  the  other  Bishops  and 
Clergy  continued  the  Convocation,  and  by  a  new 
conuiiission  turned  it  into  a  provincial  Synod,  in 
which,  by  an  unheard-of  presumption,  they  made 
canons  that  contain  in  them  many  matters  con- 
trary to  the  King's  prerogative,  to  the  funda- 
mental laws  and  statutes  "of  the  realm,  to  the 
riiilit  of  Parliaments,  to  the  property  and  liberty 
of  the  subject,  and  matters  tending  to  sedition 
and  of  dangerous  consequence,  thereby  establish- 
ing their  own  usurpations,  justifying  their  altar- 
worship,  and  those  other  sui.ierstitious  innova- 
tions which  they  formerly  introduced  without 
warrant  of  law. 
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86.  Tlifv  impos<>(l  a  new  oatli  upon  divers  of- 
His  Majesty's  subjects,  lioth  ecclesiastical  anil 
lay,  for  maintenance  of  their  own  tyranny,  anil 
laid  a  great  tax  on  the  Clergj',  for  sujjply  of  His 
JIajesty,  and  generally  they  showed  themselves 
verj'  alTectiouate  to  the  war  with  Scotland,  which 
was  by  some  of  them  styled  '  Bellum  Ejiiscopale,' 
and  a  prayer  composed  and  enjoined  to  be  read 
in  all  churches,  calling  the  Scots  rebels,  to  |nit 
the  two  nations  in  blood  and  make  them  irrecon- 
cileable. 

87.  All  those  pretended  canons  and  constitu- 
tions were  armed  with  the  several  censures  of 
suspension,  excommunication,  deprivation,  l)y 
which  they  would  have  thrust  out  all  the  good 
ministers,  and  most  of  the  well-alTectcd  people 
of  the  kingdom,  and  left  an  easy  passage  to  their 
own  design  of  reconciliation  with  Home. 

88.  The  Popish  party  enjoyed  such  exemp- 
tions from  penal  laws  as  anioiuited  to  a  toleration, 
besides  many  other  encouragements  and  Court 
favours. 

89.  They  had  a  Secretary  of  State,  Sir  Francis 
Windebanck,  a  powerful  agent  for  speeding  all 
their  ilcsires. 

90.  A  Pope's  Nuncio  residing  here,  to  act  and 
govern  tliera  according  to  such  iutluences  as  he 
received  from  Rome,  and  to  intercede  for  them 
with  the  most  powerful  concurrence  of  the 
foreign  princes  of  that  religion. 

91.  By  his  authority  the  Papists  of  all  sorts, 
nobilit)',  gentry,  and  clergy  were  convocated 
after  the  manner  of  a  Parliament. 

92.  New  jurisdictions  were  erected  of  Romish 
Archbishops,  taxes  levied,  another  state  moulded 
within  this  state  independent  in  government, 
contrary  in  interest  and  affection,  secretly  cor- 
rupting the  ignorant  or  negligent  professors  of 
our  religion,  and  closely  uniting  and  combining 
themselves  against  such  as  were  found  in  this 
posture,  waiting  for  an  ojiportunity  by  force  to 
destro}-  those  whom  they  could  not  hope  to  seduce. 

93.  For  the  ctTecting  whereof  they  were 
strengthened  with  arms  and  munitions,  encour- 
aged by  superstitious  prayers,  enjoined  by  the 
Nuncio  to  be  weekly  made  for  the  jirosperity  of 
some  great  design. 

94.  And  such  power  had  they  at  Court,  that 
secretly  a  commission  was  issued  out,  or  intended 
to  be  issued  to  some  great  men  of  tliat  profession, 
for  the  levying  of  soldiers,  and  to  command  and 
employ  them  according  to  private  instructions, 
which  we  doubt  were  framed  for  the  advantage 
of  those  who  were  the  contrivers  of  them. 

95.  His  Majesty's  treasure  was  consumed,  his 
revenue  anticipated. 

96.  His  servants  and  officers  compelled  to  lend 
great  sums  of  money. 

97.  Multitudes  were  called  to  the  Council 
Talile,  who  were  tired  with  long  attendances  there 
for  refusing  illegal  payments. 

98.  The  prisons  were  filled  with  their  com- 
mitments; many  of  the  Sheriffs  summoned  into 
the  Star  Chamber,  and  some  im]3risoncd  for  not 
being  quick  enough  in  levying  the  ship-money ; 
the  people  languished  under  grief  anil  fear,  no 
visible  hope  being  left  but  iu  desperation. 

99.  The  nobility  began  to  weary  of  their 
silence  and  patience,  and  sensible  of  the  duty  and 
trust  which  belongs  to  them:  and  thereupon 
some  of  the  most  ancient  of  them  did  ]>etition 
His  JIajesty  at  such  a  time,  when  evil  counsels 
were  so  strong,  that  they    had  occasion  to  ex- 


pect more  hazard  to  themselves,  than  redress  of 
those  public  evils  for  which  they  interceded. 

100.  Whilst  the  kingdom  was  in  this  agitation 
anddisteniiier,  the  Scots,  restrained  in  their  trades, 
impoverished  by  the  loss  of  manj'  of  their  shiits, 
bereaved  of  all  possibility  of  satisfying  His 
Majesty  by  any  naked  sujtplication,  entered  with 
a  powerfid  army  into  the  kingdom,  and  without 
any  hostile  act  or  spoil  in  the  country  they  passed, 
more  than  forcing  a  passage  over  the  Tyue  at 
Newburn,  near  Newcastle,  possessed  themselves 
of  Newcastle,  and  had  a  fair  o))portunity  to  press 
on  further  upon  the  King's  army. 

loi.  But  duty  and  reverence  to  His  Majesty, 
and  brotherly  love  to  the  English  nation,  made 
them  stay  there,  whereby  the  King  had  leisure 
to  entertain  licttcr  counsels. 

102.  AVherein  God  so  blessed  and  directed  him 
that  he  summoned  the  Great  Council  of  Peers  to 
meet  at  York  upon  the  24th  of  Sejitember.  and 
there  declared  a  Parliament  to  begin  the  3d  of 
November  then  following. 

103.  The  Scots,  the  first  day  of  the  Great 
Council,  ])resented  an  humble  Petition  to  His 
Majesty,  whereupon  the  Treaty  was  appointed 
at  Uipon. 

104.  A  jirescnt  cessation  of  arms  agreed  upon, 
and  the  full  conclusion  of  all  differences  referred 
to  the  wisdom  and  care  of  the  Parliament. 

105.  At  our  tirst  meeting,  all  oppositions 
seemed  to  vanish,  the  mischiefs  were  so  evident 
whicli  those  evil  counsellors  produced,  that  no 
man  durst  stand  up  to  defend  them :  yet  the  work 
itself  alTorded  difficulty  enough. 

106.  The  multiplied  evils  and  corruption  of 
fifteen  years,  strengthened  by  custom  and  au- 
thority, and  the  concurrent  interest  of  many 
junverfid  delinquents,  were  now  to  be  brought 
to  judgment  and  reformation, 

107.  The  King's  household  was  to  be  ]irovided 
for: — they  had  brought  him  to  that  want,  that 
he  could  not  supi^ly  his  ordinary  and  necessary 
expenses  without  the  assistance  of  his  people. 

108.  Two  armies  'n'erc  to  be  jiaid,  which 
amotnitcd  very  near  to  eighty  thousand  pounds 
a  month. 

109.  The  people  were  to  be  tenderly  charged, 
having  been  formerly  exhausted  with  many 
liurdensome  projects. 

no.  The  difficulties  seemed  to  be  insuperable, 
which  by  the  Divine  Providence  we  have  over- 
come. The  contrarieties  incompatible,  which 
3-et  in  a  great  mcasiu'e  we  have  reconciled. 

111.  Six  subsidies  have  been  granted  and  a 
Bill  of  poll-money,  which  if  it  be  didy  levied, 
may  equal  six  subsidies  more,  in  all  .€600,01)0. 

112.  Besides  we  have  contracted  a  debt  to  the 
Scots  of  £220,000.  yet  God  hath  so  blessed  the 
endeavours  of  this  Parliament,  tliat  the  kingdom 
is  a  great  gainer  by  all  these  charges. 

113.  The  ship-money  is  abolished,  which  cost 
the  kingdom  about  ±'200,()00  a  year. 

114.  The  coat  and  conduct-money,  and  other 
military  charges  are  taken  away,  which  in  man}' 
countries  amounted  to  little  less  than  the  ship- 
money. 

1 15.  The  monopolies  are  all  suppressed,  whereof 
some  few  did  prejudice  the  subject,  above 
£1.000,000  vearlv. 

116.  The" soap  £100.000. 

117.  The  wine  £300,000. 

118.  The  leather  must  needs  exceed  both,  and 
salt  could  be  no  less  than  that. 
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119.  Besides  the  inferior  monopolies,  which,  if 
they  could  be  exactly  computed,  would  make  up 
a  great  sum. 

120.  That  which  is  more  beneficial  than  all 
this  is.  tliat  the  root  of  these  evils  is  taken  away, 
whicli  was  the  arbitrary  power  pretended  to  be  in 
His  Majesty  of  taxing  the  subject,  or  cliarging 
their  estates  without  consent  in  Parliament, 
wliicli  is  now  declared  to  be  against  law  by  the 
judgment  of  both  Houses,  and  likewise  by  an  Act 
of  Parliament. 

121.  Another  step  of  great  advantage  is  this, 
the  living  grievances,  the  evil  counsellors  and 
actors  of  "these  mi.schiefs  have  been  so  quelled. 

122.  By  the  justice  done  upon  the  Earl  of 
Strafford"  the  flight  of  the  Lord  Finch  and  Secre- 
tary Windebank. 

123.  The  accusation  and  imprisonment  of  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  of  Judge  Berkeley ; 
and 

124.  The  impeachment  of  divers  other  Bishops 
and  Judges,  that  it  is  hke  not  only  to  be  an  ease  to 
the  present  times,  but  a  preservation  to  the  future. 

125.  The  discontinuance  of  Parliaments  is  pre- 
vented by  the  Bill  for  a  triennial  Parliament,  and 
the  abrupt  dissolution  of  this  Parliament  by 
another  Bill,  by  which  it  is  provided  it  shall  not 
be  dis.solved  or  adjourned  without  the  consent  of 
both  Houses. 

126.  Which  two  laws  well  considered  may  be 
thought  more  advantageous  than  all  the  former, 
because  they  secure  a  full  operation  of  the  present 
remedy,  and  afford  a  perpetual  spring  of  reme- 
dies for  the  future. 

127.  The  Star  Chamber. 

128.  The  High  Commission. 

129.  The  Courts  of  the  President  and  Council 
in  the  North  were  so  many  forges  of  misery, 
oppression  and  violence,  and  are  all  taken  away, 
whereby  men  are  more  secured  in  their  persons, 
liberties  and  estates,  than  they  could  be  by  any 
law  or  example  for  the  regulation  of  those  Courts 
or  terror  of  the  Judges. 

130.  The  immoderate  power  of  the  Council 
Table,  and  the  excessive  abuse  of  that  power  is 
so  ordered  aud  restrained,  that  we  may  well 
hope  that  no  such  things  as  were  frequently 
done  by  them,  to  the  prejudice  of  the  public  lib- 
erty, will  appear  in  future  times  but  only  in 
stories,  to  give  us  and  our  posterity  more  occa- 
sion to  praise  God  for  His  JIajesty's  goodness, 
and  the  faithful  endeavours  of  this  "Parliament. 

131.  The  canons  aud  power  of  canon-making 
are  blasted  by  the  votes  of  both  Houses. 

132.  The  exorbitant  power  of  Bishops  and 
their  courts  are  much  abated,  by  some  provisions 
in  the  Bill  against  the  High  Commission  Court, 
the  authors  of  the  many  innovations  in  doctrine 
and  ceremonies. 

133.  The  ministers  that  have  been  scandalous 
in  their  lives,  have  been  so  terrified  in  just  com- 
plaints and  accusations,  that  we  may  well  hope 
they  will  be  more  modest  for  the  time  to  come; 
either  inwardly  convicted  by  the  sight  of  tlieir 
own  folly,  or  outwardly  restrained  by  the  fear 
of  i]unishment. 

134.  The  forests  are  by  a  good  law  reduced  to 
their  right  bounds. 

135.  The  encroachments  and  oppressions  of 
the  Stannary  Courts,  the  extortions  of  the  clerk 
of  the  market. 

136.  And  the  compulsion  of  the  subject  to  re- 
ceive the  Order  of  Knighthood  against  his  will. 


paying  of  fines  for  not  receiving  it,  and  the  vexa- 
tious proceedings  thereupon  for  levying  of  those 
fines,  are  by  other  beneficial  laws  reformed  and 
prevented. 

137.  Many  excellent  laws  and  provisions  are 
in  preparation  for  removing  the  inordinate  power, 
vexation  and  usurpation  of  Bishops,  for  reform- 
ing the  pride  and  idleness  of  many  of  the  clergy, 
for  easing  the  people  of  unnecessary  ceremonies 
in  religion,  for  censuring  and  removing  un- 
worthy and  unprofitable  ministers,  and  for  main- 
taining godly  and  diligent  preachers  through 
the  kingdom. 

138.  Other  things  of  main  importance  for  the 
good  of  this  kingdom  are  in  proposition,  though 
little  could  hitherto  be  done  in  regard  of  the 
many  other  more  pressing  businesses,  which  yet 
before  the  end  of  this  Session  we  hope  may  re- 
ceive some  progress  and  perfection. 

139.  The  establishing  and  ordering  the  King's 
revenue,  tliat  so  the  abuse  of  officers  aud  super- 
fluity of  expenses  may  be  cut  off,  and  the  neces- 
sary disbursements  for  His  Majesty's  honour, 
the  defence  and  government  of  the  kingdom, 
may  be  more  certainly  provided  for. 

140.  The  regulating  of  courts  of  justice,  and 
abridging  both  the  delays  and  charges  of  law- 
suits. 

141.  The  settling  of  some  good  courses  for 
preventing  the  exportation  of  gold  and  silver, 
and  the  inequality  of  exchanges  between  us  and 
other  nations,  for  the  advancing  of  native  com- 
modities, increase  of  our  manufactures,  and  well 
balancing  of  trade,  whereby  the  stock  of  the 
kingdom  may  be  increased,  or  at  least  kept  from 
impairing,  as  through  neglect  hereof  it  hath 
done  for  many  }'ears  last  past. 

142.  Improving  the  herring-fishing  upon  our 
coasts,  which  will  be  of  miglity  use  in  the  em- 
ployment of  the  poor,  and  a  plentiful  nursery  of 
mariners  for  enabling  the  kingdom  in  any  great 
action. 

143.  The  oppositions,  obstructions  and  other 
difficulties  wherewith  we  have  been  encountered, 
and  which  still  lie  in  our  way  with  some  strength 
and  much  obstinacy,  are  these:  the  malignant 
party  whom  we  have  formerly  described  to  be 
the  actors  and  promoters  of  all  our  misery,  they 
have  taken  heart  again. 

144.  They  have  "been  able  to  prefer  some  of 
their  own  factors  and  agents  to  degrees  of  hon- 
our, to  places  of  trust  and  employment,  even 
during  the  Parliament. 

145.  They  have  endeavoured  to  work  in  His 
Majesty  ill  impressions  and  opinions  of  our  pro- 
ceedings, as  if  we  had  altogether  done  our  own 
work,  and  not  his;  and  had  obtained  from  him 
many  things  very  prejudicial  to  the  Crown,  both 
in  respect  of  prerogative  and  jirofit. 

146.  To  wipe  out  this  slander  we  think  good 
only  to  say  thus  much:  that  all  that  we  have  done 
is  for  Ilis  "Majesty,  his  greatness,  honour  and  sup- 
port, when  we  yield  to  give  £25.000  a  month  for 
the  relief  of  the  Northern  Counties:  this  was 
given  to  the  King,  for  he  was  bound  to  protect 
his  subjects. 

147.  They  were  His  Majesty's  evil  counsellors, 
and  their  ill  instruments  that  were  actors  in  those 
grievances  which  brought  in  the  Scots. 

148.  And  if  His  Maj"esty  please  to  force  those 
who  were  the  authors  of  this  war  to  make  satis- 
faction, as  he  might  justly  and  easily  do.  it  seems 
very  reasonable  that  the  people  iiiight  well  be 
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excused  from  taking  upon  them  this  burden, 
Vicinjr  .altoirether  innocent  and  free  from  being 
any  cau.se  of  it. 

149.  When  we  undertook  the  charge  of  the 
army,  which  cost  above  £50,000  a  mouth,  was 
not  this  given  to  tlie  King?  AVas  it  not  His 
Majesty's  army  ?  Were  not  all  the  conunanders 
under  contract  with  His  ULajesty,  at  liigher  rates 
and  greater  wages  than  ordinary  ? 

150.  And  liave  not  we  taken  upon  us  to  dis- 
charge all  the  brotherly  assistance  of  ,f:3()i),(l()i), 
which  we  gave  the  Scots  ?  Was  it  not  toward 
repair  of  those  damages  and  losses  whicii  they  re- 
ceived from  the  King's  ships  and  from  his  min- 
isters ? 

151.  These  three  particulars  amount  to  abo\e 
.£1,100,000. 

152.  Besides,  His  Majesty  hath  received  by 
im|M>sitions  upon  merchandise  at  least  ,£400,000. 

153.  So  th.'it  His  Majesty  hath  had  out  of  the 
subjects'  Jiurse  since  the  Parliament  began,  ,£1,- 
500,000,  and  yet  these  men  can  be  so  impudent 
as  to  tell  His  Majesty  that  we  have  done  nothing 
for  him. 

154.  As  to  the  second  branch  of  this  slander, 
we  acknowledge  with  much  thankfulness  that  His 
Majesty  hath  passed  more  good  Bills  to  the  advan- 
tage of  the  sidijects  than  have  been  in  many  ages. 

155.  But  withal  we  cannot  forget  that  these 
venomous  councils  did  manifest  themselves  in 
some  endeavours  to  liinder  these  good  acts. 

156.  And  for  both  Houses  of  Parliament  we 
may  with  truth  and  modesty  say  thus  much  :  that 
we  have  ever  been  careful  not  to  desire  anything 
that  should  weaken  the  Crown  either  in  just 
profit  or  u.seful  power. 

157.  The  triennial  Parliament  for  the  matter 
of  it,  doth  not  extend  to  so  much  as  by  law  we 
ought  to  have  required  (there  being  two  statutes 
still  in  force  for  a  Parliament  to  be  once  a  3'ear), 
and  for  the  manner  of  it,  it  is  in  the  King's  power 
that  it  shall  never  take  effect,  if  he  by  a  timely 
sinnmons  shall  prevent  any  other  way  of  assem- 
bling. 

158.  In  the  Bill  for  continuance  of  this  present 
Parliament,  there  seems  to  be  some  restraint  of 
the  royal  power  in  dissolving  of  Parliaments,  not 
to  take  it  out  of  the  Crown,  but  to  suspend  the 
execution  of  it  for  this  time  and  occasion  only : 
which  was  so  necessary  for  the  King's  own 
security  and  the  public  peace,  that  without  it  we 
could  not  have  imdcrtaken  any  of  these  great 
charges,  but  must  have  left  both  the  armies  to 
disorder  and  confu.sion,  and  the  whole  kingdom 
t"  blood  and  rapine. 

159.  The  Star  Chamber  was  much  more  fruit- 
ful in  opi^ression  than  in  profit,  the  great  fines 
being  for  the  most  part  given  away,  and  the  rest 
stalled  at  long  times. 

160.  The  fines  of  the  High  Commission  were 
in  themselves  unjust,  and  seldom  or  never  came 
into  tlie  King's  pur.se.  These  four  Bills  are  par- 
ticularly and  more  sjiecially  instanced. 

161.  In  the  rest  there  will  not  be  found  -so 
much  as  a  shadow  of  prejudice  to  the  Crown. 

162.  They  have  sought  to  dimiuisli  our  repu- 
tation with  the  people,  and  to  bring  them  out  of 
love  with  Parliaments. 

163.  The  aspersions  which  they  have  attempted 
this  way  have  been  such  as  these : 

164.  Tliat  we  have  spent  much  time  and  done 
little,  ispecially  in  those  grievances  which  con- 
cern religion. 


165.  That  the  Parliament  is  a  burden  to  the 
kingdom  by  the  abundance  of  jn'otectidns  which 
hinder  justice  and  trade;  and  by  many  subsidies 
granted  much  more  heavy  than  any  formerly  en- 
dured. 

166.  To  which  there  is  a  ready  answer;  if  the 
time  spent  in  this  Parliament  be  considered  in  re- 
lation backward  to  the  long  growth  and  deep 
root  of  those  grievances,  which  we  have  removed, 
to  the  powerful  supports  of  those  delinquents, 
wliicli  we  have  pursued,  to  tlie  great  necessities 
and  other  charges  of  the  commonwealth  for  which 
we  have  proviiled. 

167.  Or  if  it  be  considered  in  relation  forward 
to  many  advantages,  which  not  only  the  present 
but  future  ages  are  like  to  reap  by  the  good  laws 
and  other  proceedings  in  this  Parliament,  we 
doubt  not  but  it  will  be  thought  by  all  indilTerent 
judgments,  that  our  time  hath  been  much  better 
employed  than  in  a  far  greater  proportion  of  time 
in  many  former  Parliaments  i)\it  together;  and 
the  charges  which  have  been  laid  upon  the  sub- 
ject, and  the  other  inconveniences  which  they 
have  borne,  will  seem  very  light  in  respect  of 
the  benefit  they  have  and  may  receive. 

168.  And  for  the  matter  of  protections,  the 
Parliament  is  so  sensible  of  it  that  therein  they 
intended  to  give  them  whatsoever  ease  may  stand 
with  honour  and  justice,  and  are  in  a  way  of 
passing  a  Bill  to  give  them  satisfaction. 

169.  They  have  sought  by  many  subtle  prac- 
tices to  cause  jealousies  and  divisions  betwixt  us 
and  our  brethren  of  Scotland,  by  slandering  their 
proceedings  and  intentions  towards  us,  and  by 
secret  endeavours  to  instigate  and  incense  them 
and  us  one  against  another. 

170.  They  have  had  such  a  party  of  Bishops 
and  I'lipish  lords  in  the  House  of  Peers,  as  liath 
caused  much  opposition  and  delay  in  the  prose- 
cution of  delinciuents,  hindered  the  proceedings 
of  divers  good  Bills  passed  in  the  Commons' 
House,  concerning  the  reformation  of  sinidry 
great  abuses  and  corrujitions  both  in  Clmreh  and 
State. 

171.  They  have  laboured  to  seduce  and  cor- 
rupt some  of  the  Commons'  House  to  draw  them 
into  conspiracies  and  combinations  against  the 
liberty  of  the  Parliament. 

172.  And  by  their  instruments  and  agents  they 
have  attempted  to  disaffect  and  discontent  His 
Jlajesty's  army,  and  to  engage  it  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  their  wicked  and  traitorous  designs ;  the 
keeping  up  of  Bishops  in  votes  and  functions, 
and  liy  force  to  compel  the  Parliament  to  order, 
limit  and  dispose  their  proceedings  in  such  man- 
ner as  might  best  concur  with  the  intentions  of 
this  dangerous  and  potent  faction. 

173.  And  when  one  mischievous  design  and 
attempt  of  theirs  to  bring  on  the  army  against 
the  Parliament  and  the  City  of  London,  hath 
been  discovered  and  prevented ; 

174.  They  presently  undertook  another  of  the 
same  danmable  nature,  with  tliis  addition  to  it, 
to  endeavour  to  make  the  Scottish  army  neutral, 
whilst  the  English  army,  which  they  had  la- 
boured to  corrupt  and  envcmom  against  us  by 
their  false  and  slanderous  suggestions,  should 
execute  their  malice  to  the  subversion  of  our  re- 
ligion and  the  dissolution  of  our  government. 

175.  Thus  they  have  been  continvially  practis- 
ing to  disturb  the  peace,  and  plotting  the  de- 
struction even  of  all  the  King's  dominions;  iiml 
have  employed  their  emissaries  and   agents  in 
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them,  all  for  the  promoting  their  devilish  designs, 
which  the  vigiluncy  of  those  wlio  were  well  af- 
fected hath  still  discovered  and  defeated  before 
they  were  ripe  for  execution  in  England  and 
Scotland. 

176.  Only  in  Ireland,  wliich  was  farther  off, 
they  -have  had  time  and  opportunity  to  mould 
and  preijare  their  work,  and  had  brought  it  to 
that  perfection  that  they  had  possessed  them- 
selves of  that  whole  kingdom,  totally  subverted 
the  government  of  it,  routed  out  religion,  and 
destroyed  all  the  Protestants  whom  the  conscience 
of  their  duty  to  God,  their  King  and  country, 
would  not  have  permitted  to  join  with  them.  If 
by  God's  wonderful  providence  their  main  enter- 
prise upon  the  city  and  castle  of  Dublin,  had 
not  been  detected  and  prevented  upon  the  very 
eve  before  it  should  have  been  executed. 

177.  Notwithstanding  they  have  in  other  parts 
of  that  kingdom  broken  out  into  open  rebellion, 
surprising  towns  and  castles,  committed  murders, 
rapes  and  other  villainies,  and  shaken  ofE  all 
bonds  of  obedience  to  His  Majesty  and  the  laws 
of  the  realm. 

178.  And  In  general  have  kindled  such  a  tire, 
as  nothing  liut  God's  Infinite  blessing  upon  the 
wisdom  and  endeavours  of  this  State  will  be  able 
to  quench  it. 

179.  And  certainly  had  not  God  in  His  great 
mercy  unto  this  land  discovered  and  confounded 
their  former  designs,  we  had  been  the  prologue  to 
this  tragedy  in  Ireland,  and  had  by  this  been  made 
the  lamentable  spectacle  of  misery  and  confusion. 

180.  And  now  what  hope  have  we  but  in  God, 
when  as  the  only  means  of  our  subsistence  and 
power  of  reformation  is  under  Him  in  the  Par- 
liament ? 

181.  But  what  can  we  the  Commons,  without 
the  conjunction  of  the  House  of  Lords,  and  what 
conjunction  can  we  expect  there,  when  the 
Bishops  and  recusant  lords  are  so  numerous  and 
prevalent  that  they  are  able  to  cross  and  interrupt 
our  best  endeavours  for  reformation,  and  by  that 
means  give  advantage  to  this  malignant  Jiarty 
to  traduce  our  proceedings'? 

182.  They  infuse  into  the  people  that  we 
mean  to  abolish  all  Church  government,  and 
leave  every  man  to  his  own  fancy  for  the  .service 
and  worship  of  God,  absolving  him  of  that  obedi- 
ence which  he  owes  under  God  unto  HisJIajesty, 
whom  we  know  to  be  entrusted  with  the  ecclesi- 
astical law  as  well  as  with  the  temjioral,  to  regu- 
late all  the  members  of  the  Cliurch  of  England, 
by  such  rules  of  order  and  discipline  as  are  es- 
tablished by  Parliament,  which  is  his  great  coun- 
cil in  all  atlairs  both  in  Church  and  State. 

183.  We  confess  our  intention  is,  and  our  en- 
deavours have  been,  to  reduce  within  bounds 
that  exorbitant  power  which  the  prelates  have 
assumed  unto  themselves,  so  contrary  both  to 
the  Word  of  God  and  to  the  laws  of  the  land,  to 
w.hich  end  we  passed  the  Bill  for  the  removing 
them  from  their  temporal  power  and  employ- 
ments, that  so  the  better  they  might  with  meek- 
ness apply  themselves  to  the  discharge  of  their 
functions,  which  Bill  themselves  opposed,  and 
were  the  principal  instruments  of  crossing  it. 

184.  And  we  do  here  declare  that  it  is  tar  from 
our  purpose  or  desire  to  let  loose  the  golden 
reins  of  discipline  and  government  in  the  Church, 
to  leave  private  persons  or  particular  congrega- 
tions to  take  up  what  form  of  Divine  Service 
thej'  please,  for  we  hold  it  requisite  that  there 


should  be  throughout  the  whole  realm  a  con- 
formity to  that  order  which  the  laws  enjoin  ac- 
cording to  the  Word  of  God.  And  we  desire  to 
unburden  the  consciences  of  men  of  needless  and 
superstitious  ceremonies,  suppress  imiovations, 
and  take  away  the  monuments  of  idolatry. 

185.  And  the  better  to  effect  the  intended  ref- 
ormation, we  desire  there  may  be  a  general  synod 
of  the  most  grave,  pious,  learned  and  judicious 
divines  of  this  island ;  assisted  with  some  from 
foreign  parts,  professing  the  same  religion  with 
us,  who  may  consider  of  all  things  necessary  for 
the  peace  and  good  government  of  the  Cliurch, 
and  represent  tlie  results  of  their  consultations 
unto  the  Parliament,  to  be  there  allowed  of  and 
confirmed,  and  receive  the  stamp  of  authority, 
thereby  to  find  passage  and  obedience  throughout 
the  kingdom. 

186.  They  have  maliciouslj-  charged  us  that 
we  intend  to  destroy  and  discourage  learning, 
whereas  it  is  our  chiefest  care  and  desire  to  advance 
it,  and  to  provide  a  competent  maintenance  for 
conscionable  and  preaching  ministers  throughout 
the  kingdom,  which  will  be  a  great  encourage- 
ment to  scholars,  and  a  certain  means  whereby 
the  want,  meanness  and  ignorance,  to  which  a 
great  part  of  the  clergy  is  now  subject,  will  be 
prevented. 

187.  And  we  intended  likewise  to  reform  and 
purge  the  fountains  of  learning,  the  two  Univer- 
sities, that  the  streams  flowing  from  thence  may 
be  clear  and  pure,  and  an  honour  and  comfort  to 
the  whole  land. 

188.  They  have  strained  to  blast  our  proceed- 
ings in  Parliament,  by  wresting  the  interpreta- 
tions of  our  orders  from  their  genuine  intention. 

189.  They  tell  the  people  that  our  meddling 
with  the  power  of  episcopacj'  hath  caused  sectaries 
and  conventicles,  when  idolatrous  and  Popish 
ceremonies,  introduced  into  the  Church  by  the 
command  of  the  Bishops  have  not  only  debarred 
the  people  from  thence,  but  expelled  them  from 
the  kingdom.  • 

190.  Thus  with  Elijah,  we  are  called  by  this 
malignant  party  the  troublers  of  the  State,  and 
still,  while  we  endeavour  to  reform  their  abuses, 
they  make  us  the  authors  of  those  mischiefs  we 
study  to  prevent. 

191.  For  the  perfecting  of  the  work  begun, 
and  removing  all  future  impediments,  we  con- 
ceive these  courses  will  be  very  effectual,  seeing 
the  religion  of  the  Papists  hath  such  principles 
as  do  certainly  tend  to  the  destruction  and  extir- 
pation of  all  Protestants,  when  they  shall  have 
opportunity  to  effect  it. 

192.  It  is  necessary  in  the  first  place  to  keep 
them  in  such  condition  as  that  they  may  not  be 
able  to  do  us  any  hurt,  and  for  avoiding  of  such 
connivance  and  favour  as  hath  heretofore  been 
shown  unto  them. 

193.  That  His  Majesty  be  pleased  to  grant  a 
standing  Commission  to  some  choice  men  named 
in  Parliament,  who  may  take  notice  of  their  in- 
crease, their  counsels  and  proceedings,  and  use. 
all  due  means  by  execution  of  the  laws  to  pre- 
vent all  mischievous  designs  against  the  jieace 
and  safety  of  this  kingdom. 

194.  Thus  some  good  course  be  taken  to  dis- 
cover the  counterfeit  and  false  conformity  of 
Papists  to  the  Church,  by  colour  whereof  jjersons 
very  much  disaffected  to  the  true  religion  have 
been  admitted  into  place  of  greatest  authority 
and  trust  in  the  kingdom. 
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195.  For  the  better  preservation  of  the  laws 
and  liV)erties  of  the  kingcUim,  that  all  illejral 
grievances  and  exactions  iie  presented  and  pun- 
ished at  the  sessions  and  assizes. 

196.  And  that  Judges  and  Justices  be  very 
careful  to  give  this  in  charge  to  the  grand  jury, 
and  both  the  Sheriff  and  Justices  to  be  sworn  to 
the  due  execution  of  the  Petition  of  Right  and 
other  laws. 

197.  That  His  Majesty  be  humbly  petitioned 
by  both  llciuses  to  employ  such  covuisellors,  am- 
bassadors and  other  ministers,  in  managing  his 
business  at  home  and  abroad  as  the  Parliament 
may  have  cause  to  confide  in,  without  which  we 
cannot  give  His  Majesty  such  supplies  for  sup- 
port of  his  own  estate,  nor  such  assistance  to  the 
Protestant  party  Ijcyond  the  sea,  as  is  desired. 

198.  It  may  often  fall  out  that  the  Commons 
may  have  just  cause  to  take  exceptions  at  some 
men  for  being  councillors,  and  yet  not  charge 
those  men  with  crimes,  for  there  be  grounds  of 
dilBdence  which  lie  not  in  proof. 

199.  There  are  others,  which  though  they  may 
be  proved,  yet  are  not  legally  criminal. 

200.  To  be  a  known  favourer  of  Papists,  or  to 
have  been  ver^'  forward  in  defending  or  counte- 
nancing some  great  offenders  (luestioncd  in  Par- 
liament; or  to  speak  contemptuously  of  cither 
Houses  of  Parliament  or  Parliamentarj'  proceed- 
ings. 

201.  Or  such  as  are  factors  or  agents  for  any 
foreign  (irince  of  another  religion ;  sucli  are  justly 
suspected  to  get  councillors'  places,  or  any  other 
of  trust  concerning  public  employment  for 
money;  for  all  these  and  divers  otlicrs  we  may 
have  great  reason  to  be  earnest  with  His  ilajesty, 
not  to  put  his  great  affairs  into  such  hands,  though 
we  may  be  \uiwilling  to  proceed  against  them  in 
any  legal  way  of  charge  or  impeachment. 

202.  That  all  Coimcillors  of  State  may  be 
sworn  to  observe  those  laws  which  concern  the 
subject  in  his  liberty,  that  they  may  likewise  take 
an  oath  not  to  receive  or  give  reward  or  pension 
from  any  foreign  prince,  but  such  as  they  shall 
within  s(  ime  reasonable  time  discover  to  the  Lords 
of  His  JIajesty's  Council. 

203.  And  although  they  should  wickedly  for- 
swear themselves,  yet  it  ma}'  herein  do  good  to 
make  them  known  to  be  false  and  perjured  to 
those  who  em[)lo3'  them,  and  thereby  bring  them 
into  as  little  credit  with  them  as  with  us, 

204.  That  His  Majesty  may  have  cause  to  be  in 
love  with  good  counsel  and  good  men,  by  shewing 
him  in  an  luuuble  and  dutiful  manner  how  full 
of  advantage  it  would  be  to  himself,  to  see  his 
own  estate  settled  in  a  plentiful  condition  to  sup- 
port liis  honour;  to  see  his  peojile  luiitedin  ways 
of  duty  to  liim,  and  endeavours  of  the  public 
good;  to  see  happiness,  wealth,  peace  and  safety 
derived  to  his  own  kingdom,  and  procured  to  his 
allies  by  the  intluence  of  his  own  power  and  gov- 
ernment." 

A.  D.  1642  (January). — The  King's  attempt 
against  the  Five  Members. —  Mn  the  3d  of 
January,  "the  king  was  betrayed  into  ...  an 
indiscretion  to  which  all  the  ensuing  disorders 
and  civil  wars  ought  immediately  and  directlj'to 
be  ascribed.  This  was  the  impeachment  of  Lord 
Kimbolton  and  the  five  members.  .  .  .  Herbert, 
attorney-general,  appeared  in  the  House  of  Peers, 
and,  in  his  majesty's  name,  entered  an  accusa- 
tion of  high  treason  against  Lord  Kimbolton  and 
five  commoners,    Hollis,    Sir  Arthur   Hazlerig, 


PLambdcn,  Pym,  and  Strode.  The  articles  were, 
That  they  had  traitorously  endeavoured  to  sub- 
vert the  fundamental  laws  and  government  of 
the  kingdom,  to  deprive  the  king  of  his  regal 
power,  and  to  impose  on  his  subjects  an  arbi- 
trary and  tyrannical  authority;  that  they  liad 
endeavoured,  by  many  foul  aspersions  on  his 
majesty  and  his  government,  to  alienate  the  affec- 
tions of  his  people,  and  make  him  odious  to  them; 
that  they  had  attem]ited  to  draw  Ids  late  army 
to  disobedience  of  his  royal  connuands.  and  to 
side  with  them  in  their  traitorous  designs;  that 
the}"  had  invited  and  encouraged  a  foreign  power 
to  invade  the  kingdom;  that  they  had  aimed  at 
subverting  the  rights  and  very  being  of  Parlia- 
ment ;  that,  in  order  to  complete  their  traitorous 
designs,  they  had  endeavoured,  as  far  as  in  them 
lay,  by  force  and  terror,  to  C(mipel  the  Parlia- 
ment to  join  with  them,  and  to  that  end  had 
actually  raised  ami  countenanced  tumults  against 
the  king  and  Parli.'nncnt;  and  that  they  had 
traitorously  conspired  to  levy,  and  actually  had 
levied,  war  against  the  king.  The  whole  world 
stood  amazed  at  this  important  accu.satii)n,  so 
suddenly  entered  upon,  without  concert,  delibera- 
tion or  rellccfion.  .  .  .  But  men  had  not  leisure  to 
wonder  at  the  indiscretion  <if  this  measure:  their 
astonishment  was  excited  by  new  attempts,  still 
more  precipitate  and  imprudent.  A  sergeant  at 
arms,  in  the  king's  name,  demanded  of  the  House 
the  five  members,  and  was  sent  back  without  any 
positive  answer.  Messengers  were  employed  to 
search  for  them  and  arrest  them.  Their  trunks, 
chambers,  and  studies,  were  sealed  and  locked. 
The  House  voted  all  these  acts  of  violence  to  be 
lireaches  of  privilege,  and  commanded  every  one 
to  defend  the  libertv  of  the  members.  The  king, 
irritated  Ijy  all  this  opposition,  resolved  next  day 
to  come  in  person  to  the  House,  with  an  intention 
to  demand,  perhaps  seize,  in  their  presence,  the 
persons  whom  he  had  accused.  This  resolution 
was  discovered  to  the  Countess  of  Carlisle,  sister 
to  Northumberland,  a  lady  of  spirit,  wit,  and 
intrigue.  She  privatel}'  sent  intelligence  to  the 
five  members;  and  tliey  had  time  to  withdraw,  a 
moment  before  tlie  king  entered.  He  was  accom- 
panied by  his  ordinary  retinue,  to  the  number  of 
above  two  hundre<l,  armed  as  usual,  some  with 
halberts,  some  with  walking  swords.  The  king 
left  them  at  the  door,  and  he  himself  advanced 
alone  through  the  hall,  while  all  the  members 
rose  to  receive  him.  The  speaker  withdrew  from 
his  chair,  and  the  king  took  possession  of  it. 
The  speech  which  he  made  was  as  follows: 
'Gentlemen,  I  am  sorry  for  this  occasion  of  com- 
ing to  you.  Yesterday,  I  sent  a  sergeant  at 
arms,  to  demand  some,  who,  by  my  order,  were 
accused  of  high  treason.  Instead  of  obedience,  I 
received  a  message.  .  .  .  Therefore  am  I  come 
to  tell  you,  that  I  must  have  these  men  whereso- 
ever I  can  find  them,  AVell,  since  I  see  all  the 
birds  are  flown.  I  do  expect  that  you  will  send 
them  to  me  as  sof>n  as  tliey  return.  But  I  assure 
j-ou,  on  the  word  of  a  king,  I  never  did  intend 
any  force,  but  shall  proceed  against  them  in  a 
fair  and  legal  way,  for  I  never  meant  anj'  other.' 
.  .  .  When  the  king  was  looking  around  for  the 
accused  members,  he  asked  the  speaker,  who 
stood  below,  whether  any  of  these  persons  were 
in  the  House  ?  The  speaker,  falling  on  his  knee, 
prudently  replied:  'I  have,  sir,  neither  eyes  to 
see,  nor  tongue  to  speak,  in  this  place,  but  as  the 
House  is  pleased  to  direct  me,  whose  servant  I 
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am.  And  I  humbly  ask  pardon,  that  I  cannot 
give  any  other  answer  to  what  3-our  majesty  is 
pleased  to  demand  of  me. '  The  Commons  were 
in  tlie  utmost  disorder;  and  wlicn  the  kinij  was 
departing,  some  members  cried  aloud  so  as  lie 
might  hear  them,  Privilege !  Privilege !  and  the 
House  immediately  adjourned  till  next  day. 
That  evening,  the  accu.scd  members,  to  show  tlic 
greater  apprehension,  removed  into  the  city,  which 
was  their  fortress.  The  citizens  were  the  wliole 
night  in  arms.  .  .  When  the  House  of  Com- 
mons met,  they  affected  the  greatest  dismay ;  and 
adjourning  themselves  for  some  days,  ordered  a 
committee  to  sit  in  Merchant-Tailors'  liall  in  tlie 
city.  .  .  .  The  House  again  met,  and  after  con- 
firming the  votes  of  their  committee,  instantly 
adjourned,  as  if  exposed  to  the  most  imminent 
perils  from  the  violence  of  their  enemies.  This 
practice  they  continued  for  some  time.  AVhen 
the  people,  by  these  affected  panics,  were  wrought 
up  to  a  sutHcient  degree  of  rage  and  terror,  it 
was  thought  proper,  that  the  accused  members 
should,  with  a  triumphant  and  military  proces- 
sion, take  their  seats  in  the  House.  The  river 
was  covered  with  boats,  and  other  vessels,  laden 
with  small  pieces  of  ordnance,  and  prepared  for 
fight.  Skippon,  whom  the  Parliament  had  ap- 
pointed, by  their  own  authority,  major-general 
of  the  city  militia,  conducted  the  members,  at  the 
head  of  this  tumultuary  army,  to  Westminster- 
hall.  And  when  the  populace,  by  land  and  by 
water,  [lassed  Whitehall,  they  still  asked,  with 
insulting  shouts.  What  has  become  of  the  king 
and  his  cavaliers  '?  And  whither  are  they  fled  '? 
The  king,  apprehensive  of  danger  from  the  en- 
raged multitude,  had  retired  to  Hampton-court, 
deserted  by  all  the  world,  and  overwhelmed  with 
grief,  shame,  and  remorse  for  the  fatal  measures 
into  wliich  he  had  been  hurried." — D.  Hume, 
Hist,  of  Eii'jhuid,  V.  5,  c/(.  5o,  jij).  85-91. 

Also  ix  ;  S.  R.  Gardiner,  T/ie  First  Tico  Stunrts 
(tud  the  Puritan  Resolution,  ch.  6,  sect.  5. — The 
same,  Hist,  of  Eng.,  1603-1642.  ch.  103  (r.  10).— 
J.  Forster,  Statesmen  of  the  Coinmonirealth  :  Pym; 
Hampden. — L.  von  Ranke,  Hist,  of  Eny.,  \~th 
Cut.,  hk.  8,  <■/(.  10  0-.  i.'). 

A.  D.  1642  (January — August  1. — Prepara- 
tions for  war. — The  marshalling  of  forces. — 
The  raising  of  the  King's  standard. — "Janu- 
ary loth.  The  King  with  liis  (i.urt  quits  \Vhite- 
liall ;  the  Five  Members  and  Parliament  jiroposing 
to  return  tomorrow,  with  the  whole  City  in  arms 
round  them.  He  left  Whitehall;  never  saw  it 
again  till  he  came  to  lay  down  his  head  there. 
>Iarch  9th.  The  King  has  sent  away  his  Queen 
from  Dover,  'to  be  in  a  place  of  safety," — and 
also  to  pawn  the  Crown-jewels  in  Holland,  and 
get  him  arms.  He  returns  Northward  again, 
avoiding  London.  JIany  messiiges  between  the 
Houses  of  Parliament  and  him:  'Will  your 
Majesty  grant  us  Power  of  the  Militia ;  accept 
this  list  of  Lord-Lieutenants?'  On  the  9th  of 
March,  still  advancing  Northward  without  af- 
firmative response,  he  has  got  to  Newmarket; 
where  another  Message  overtakes  him,  earnestly 
urges  itself  upon  him ;  '  Could  not  your  .Majesty 
please  to  grant  us  Power  of  the  ililitia  for  a  lim- 
ited time  Y  '  No,  by  God!'  answers  his  Majesty, 
'not  for  an  hour.' — On  the  19th  of  March  he 
is  at  York;  where  his  Hull  ilagazine,  gathered 
for  service  against  the  Scots,  is  lying  near ;  where 
a  great  Earl  of  Newcastle,  and  oUier  Northern 
potentates,  will  help  him  ;  where  at  least  Loudon 


and  its  Puritanism,  now  grown  so  fierce,  is  far 
off.  There  we  will  leave  him;  attempting  Hull 
Magazine,  in  vain;  exchanging  messages  with 
his  Parliament;  messages,  missives,  printed  and 
written  Papers  without  limit;  Law-pleadings 
of  both  parties  before  the  great  tribunal  of  the 
English  Nation,  each  party  striving  to  prove 
itself  right  and  within  the  verge  of  Law :  pre- 
served still  in  acres  of  typography,  once  thrill- 
ingly  alive  in  every  fibre  of  them;  now  a  mere 
torpor,  readable  by  few  creatures,  not  rcmem- 
berable  by  any."— T.  Carlyle,  Oiicer  CronurelVs 
Letters  and  Speeche.f,  pt.  2,  preliminary. — "As 
early  as  June  2  a  ship  had  arrived  on  the  North- 
English  coast,  bringing  the  King  arms  and  am- 
munition from  Holland,  purchased  by  the  sale  of 
the  crown-jewels  which  the  Queen  had  taken 
abroad.  On  the  32d  of  the  same  month  more 
than  forty  of  the  nobles  and  others  in  attendance 
on  the  King  at  York  had  put  down  their  names 
for  the  numbers  of  armed  horse  they  would  fur- 
nish respectively  for  his  service.  Requisitions  in 
the  King's  name  were  also  out  for  supplies  of 
money;  and  the  two  Universities,  and  the  Col- 
leges in  each,  were  invited  to  send  in  their  plate. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Parliament  had  not  been 
more  negligent.  There  had  been  contributions 
or  promises  from  all  the  chief  Parliamentarian 
nobles  and  others;  there  was  a  large  loan  from 
the  city:  and  hundreds  of  thousands,  on  a  smaller 
scale,  were  willing  to  subscribe.  And  already, 
through  all  the  shires,  the  two  opposed  powers 
were  grappling  and  jostling  with  each  other  in 
raising  levies.  On  the  King's  side  there  were 
what  were  called  Commissions  of  Array,  or  pow- 
ers granted  to  certain  nobles  and  others  by  name 
to  raise  troops  for  the  King.  On  the  side  of 
Parliament,  in  addition  to  the  Volunteering 
which  had  been  going  on  in  many  places  (as,  for 
example,  in  Cambridgeshire,  where  Oliver  Crom- 
well was  forming  a  troop  of  Volunteer  horse 
.  .  .  ),  there  was  the  Militia  Ordinance  available 
wherever  the  persons  named  in  that  ordinauce 
were  really  zealous  for  Parliament,  and  able  to 
act  personally  in  the  districts  assigned  them. 
And  so  on  the  12th  of  July  the  Parliament  had 
passed  the  necessary  vote  for  sujiplying  an  army, 
and  had  appointed  the  Earl  of  Essex  to  be  its 
c<jmmander-in-chief,  and  the  Earl  of  Bedford  to 
be  its  second  in  commanil  as  general  of  horse.  It 
was  known,  on  the  other  side,  that  the  Earl  of 
Lindsey,  in  consideration  of  his  past  experience 
of  service  both  on  sea  and  land,  was  to  have  the 
command  of  the  King's  army,  and  that  his  master 
of  horse  was  to  be  the  King's  nephew,  young 
Prince  Rupert,  who  was  expected  from  the  Con- 
tinent on  purpose.  Despite  all  these  prepara- 
tions, however,  it  was  probably  not  till  August 
had  begun  that  the  certainty  of  Civil  War  was 
universally  acknowledged.  It  was  on  tlie  9lh  of 
that  montii  that  the  King  issued  his  proclamation 
'for  suppressing  the  present  Rebellion  under  the 
connnantl  of  Robert,  Earl  of  Essex,'  offering 
pardon  to  him  and  others  if  within  six  days 
they  made  their  submission.  The  Parliamentary 
answer  to  this  was  on  the  11th;  on  which  day 
the  Commons  resolved,  each  man  separately  ris- 
ing in  his  place  and  giving  his  word,  that  they 
would  .stand  liy  the"  Earl  of  Essex  with  their 
lives  and  fortunes  to  the  end.  Still,  even  after 
that,  there  were  trembling  souls  here  and  there 
who  hoped  for  a  reconciliation.  Monday  the 
22d  of  August  put  au  end  to  all  such  fluttering: 
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—  On  that  (lay,  the  Kinji,  who  had  mcanwliile 
left  York,  and  cimie  about  a  hundred  miU'S  far- 
tlier  south,  into  the  very  heart  of  England,  .  .  . 
made  a  backward  movement  as  far  as  the  town 
of  Nottinfrhain.  ■where  preparations  had  been 
made  for  tlic  great  scene  that  was  to  follow.  .  .  . 
This  consisted  in  bringing  out  the  royal  stan(hird 
and  setting  it  up  in  due  form.  It  was  aliout  six 
o'clock  in  the  evening  wlien  it  was  done.  ,  ,  .  A 
herald  read  a  jiroclamation,  declaring  the  cause 
why  the  standanl  had  been  set  up,  and  summon- 
ing all  the  lieges  to  assist  his  Majesty.  Those 
wlio  were  jiresent  cheered  and  threw  up  their 
hats,  and,  with  a  beating  of  drums  and  a  sound- 
ing of  trumpets,  the  ceremony  ended.  .  .  .  From 
that  eveinng  of  the  22d  of  August,  1642,  the 
Civil  War  had  begun." — D,  Masson,  Life  of  John 
Milton,  hk.  2,  di.  8  (r.  2). 

Also  ix:  John  Forster,  Statesmen  of  the  Com- 
iiioiiirciilth  :  Pi/ III  :  Ilumpden. — S.  H.  Gardiner, 
IIiKt.  of  Kii;/..  iO(l3-Ui42,  eh.  104-10.")  (c.  10). 

A.  D.  1642  (August — September). — The  na- 
tion choosing  sides. — "In  wealth,  in  nundiers, 
and  in  cohesion  the  Parliament  was  stronger  than 
the  king.  To  him  there  had  rallied  most  of  the 
greater  nobles,  many  of  the  lesser  gentry,  some 
proi)ortion  of  the  richer  citizens,  the  townsmen 
of  the  west,  and  the  rural  pojiulation  generally 
of  the  west  and  north  of  England.  For  the 
Parliament  stood  a  strong  section  of  the  peers 
and  greater  gentry,  the  great  bulk  of  the  lesser 
gentry,  the  townsmen  of  the  richer  parts  of  Eng- 
land, the  whole  eastern  and  home  counties,  and 
lastly,  the  city  of  London.  But  as  the  Civil  W.ir 
did  not  sharjily  divide  classes,  so  neither  did  it 
geographiealiy  bisect  England.  Uoughly  .speak- 
ing, aristocrac^y  and  peasantrj-,  the  Church,  uni- 
versities, the  world  of  culture,  fashion,  and 
pleasure  were  loj'al:  the  gentry,  the  yeomanry, 
trade,  conunerce,  morality,  and  law  inclined  to 
the  Parliament.  Broadly  divided,  the  north  and 
west  went  for  the  king;  the  south  and  east  for 
the  Houses;  but  the  lines  of  demarcation  were 
never  e.xact ;  cities,  castles,  and  manor-houses 
long  hidd  out  in  an  enemy's  county.  There  is 
onl}'  one  ])erniauent  limitation.  Draw  a  line 
from  the  Wash  to  the  Solent.  East  of  that  line 
the  country  never  yielded  to  the  king;  from  first 
to  last  it  never  failed  the  Parliament.  Within 
it  are  enclosed  Norfolk,  Suffolk,  Essex,  Cam- 
bridge, Huntingdon,  Bedford,  Bucks,  Herts,  Jlid- 
dlesex,  Surrey,  Kent,  Sussex.  This  was  the 
wealthiest,  the  most  populous,  and  the  most  ad- 
vanced portion  of  England.  Willi  (iloucester, 
Reailing,  Bristol.  Leieesler,  and  Northampton, 
it  formed  the  natural  home  of  Puritanism." — F. 
Harrison,  Olirtr  CnniiieiU.  eh.  4. 

A.  D.  1642  (October — December).  — Edgehill 
— the  opening  battle  of  the  war. — The  Eastern 
Association. — Inunediately  after  the  raising  of 
his  standard  at  Nottingham,  the  King,  "aware 
at  last  that  he  ciudd  not  rely  on  the  inhabitants 
of  Yorkshire,  moved  to  Shrewsbury,  at  once  to 
collect  the  Catholic  gentry  of  Lancashire  and 
Cheshire,  to  receive  the  Royalist  levies  of  Wales, 
and  to  secure  the  valley  of  the  Sevei-n.  The 
movement  was  successful.  In  a  few  days  his 
little  army  was  increased  fourfold,  and  he  felt 
himself  strong  enougli  to  make  a  direct  march 
towards  the  capital.  Essex  had  garrisoned 
Northampton,  Coventry  and  Warwick,  an<l  lay 
himself  at  Worcester;  but  the  King,  waiting  for 
no  sieges,  left  the  garrisoned  towns  unmolested 


and  passed  on  towards  Loudon,  and  Essex  re- 
ceived peremiUory  orders  to  pursue  and  inlerjjose 
if  possible  between  the  King  and  Loudon.  On 
the  22nd  of  October  he  was  clo.se  upon  the  King's 
rear  at  Keynton,  between  Stratford  and  Ban- 
bury. But  his  army  was  by  no  nieaus  at  its  full 
strength  :  some  regiments  had  been  left  to  garri- 
son the  West,  others,  under  Hampden  had  not 
yet  joined  him.  Btit  delay  was  impossible,  and 
the  lirst  battle  of  the  war  was  fought  on  the 
jilain  at  the  foot  of  the  north-west  slope  of 
Edgehill,  over  which  the  royal  army  descended, 
turning  tjack  on  its  course  to  meet  Essex.  Both 
[larties  claimed  the  victory.  In  fact  it  was  with 
the  King.  The  Parliamentary  cavalry  found 
themselves  wholly  unable  to  withstand  tliecharge 
of  Rupert's  cavaliers.  Whole  regiments  turne<l 
and  tied  without  striking  a  blow;  but,  as  usual, 
want  of  discipline  ruined  the  royal  cause. 
Rupert's  men  fell  to  plundering  the  Parliament- 
ary baggage,  and  returned  to  the  lield  only  in 
time  to  tiiid  that  the  infantrj-,  under  the  personal 
leading  of  Essex,  had  reestablished  the  tight. 
Night  clo.sed  the  battle  [which  is  sometimes 
named  from  Edgehill  and  sometimes  from  Keyn- 
ton]. The  Kings  army  withdrew  to  the  vantage- 
ground  of  the  hills,  and  Essex,  reinforced  by 
Hampden,  jiassed  the  night  upon  the  field.  But 
the  Royalist  army  was  neither  beaten  nor  checked 
in  its  advance,  while  the  rottenness  of  the  Par- 
liamentary troops  had  been  disclosed."  Some 
attempts  at  peace-making  followed  this  doubtful 
lirst  collision;  but  their  ouly  effect  was  to  em- 
bitter the  passions  on  both  sides.  The  King  ad- 
vanced, threatening  Loudon,  but  the  citizens 
of  the  capital  turned  out  valiantly  to  ojjpose 
him,  and  he  "fell  back  upon  Oxford,  which 
henceforward  became  the  centre  of  their  opera- 
tions. .  .  ,  AVar  was  again  the  only  resource,  and 
speetlily  became  tmiversal.  .  .  .  There  was  local 
tightiug  over  the  whole  of  England.  .  .  .  The 
headquarters  of  the  King  were  constantly  at  Ox- 
ford, from  which,  as  from  a  centre,  Rupert  would 
suddenly  make  rapid  raids,  now  in  one  directiou, 
now  in  another.  Between  him  and  London, 
about  Reading,  Aylesbury,  and  Thame,  lay  what 
m;iy  be  spoken  of  as  the  main  army  of  Parlia- 
ment, under  the  couunand  of  Lord-General  E.ssex. 
.  .  .  The  other  two  chief  scenes  of  the  war  were 
Yorkshire  and  the  West.  In  Yorkshire  the  Fair- 
faxes, Ferdinando  Lord  Fairfax  and  his  son  Sir 
Thomas,  made  what  head  they  could  against 
what  was  kuowu  as  the  Popish  army  under  the 
command  of  the  Earl,  sulisequeutly  Marquis  of 
Newcastle,  which  consisted  mainly  of  the  troops 
of  the  Northern  counties,  wdiich  had  become 
associated  under  Newcastle  in  favour  of  Charles. 
Newark,  in  Nottinghamshire,  was  earlj'  made 
a  royal  garrison,  ami  formed  the  link  of  connec- 
tion between  the  operations  in  Yorkshire  and  at 
Oxford.  In  the  extreme  South-west,  Lord  Stam- 
ford, the  Parliamentary  General,  was  making  a 
somewhat  unsuccessful  resistance  against  Sir 
Rjilph,  afterwards  Lord  Hopton.  Wales  was 
wholly  Royalist,  and  one  of  the  chief  objects  of 
Charles's  generals  was  to  secure  the  Severn  val- 
ley, and  thus  connect  the  war  in  Devonshire  with 
the  central  operations  at  Oxford.  In  the  Eastern 
counties  matters  assumed  rather  a  different  form. 
The  principle  of  forming  several  counties  into  an 
association  .  .  .  was  adopted  by  the  Parliament, 
and  several  such  associations  were  formed,  but 
none  of  these  came  to  much  except  that  of  the 
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Eastern  counties,  w iiich  was  known  by  way  of 
preeminence  as  'The  Association."  Its  object 
was  to  keep  the  war  entirely  beyond  the  borders 
of  the  counties  of  wliich  it  consisted.  The  reason 
of  its  success  was  the  genius  and  energy  of  Crom- 
well."—J.  F.  Bright^ IliM.  of  Eur/.,  period  2.  ;*. 
659. — "This  winter  there  arise  among  certain 
Counties  '  Associations '  for  mutual  defence, 
against  Royalism  and  plunderous  Rupcrtism ;  a 
measure  cherished  by  the  Parliament,  condemned 
as  treasonable  by  the  King.  Of  which  '  Associa- 
tions,' countable  to  the  number  of  live  or  si.K,  we 
name  only  one,  that  of  Norfolk.  Suffolk,  Essex, 
Cambridge,  Herts;  with  Lord  Gray  of  Wark  for 
Commander;  where  and  under  whom  Oliver  was 
now  serving.  This  '  Eastern  Association  '  is  alone 
worth  naming.  All  the  other  Associations,  no 
man  of  emphasis  being  in  the  midst  of  them, 
fell  in  a  few  months  to  pieces;  only  this  of 
Cromwell  subsisted,  enlarged  itself,  grew  famous : 
—  and  kept  its  own  borders  clear  of  invasion  dur- 
ing the  whole  course  of  the  War." — T.  Carlyle, 
Oliver  Cromwell's  Letters  and  Speeches,  })t.  2,  2»'e- 
liminary. 

Also  ix:  S.  R.  Gardiner,  Hist,  of  the  Great 
Ciril  M'ar,  ch.  2-4  (c.  1).— W.  Godwin,  Hist,  of 
the  CoiHinoiueealth,  ch.  2(r.  1). 

A.  D.  1643  (May). — Cromwell's  Ironsides. — 
"It  was  .  .  .  probably,  a  little  before  Edgehill, 
that  there  took  place  between  Cromwell  and 
Hampden  the  memorable  conversation  which  fif- 
teen years  afterwards  the  Protector  related  in  a 
speech  to  his  second  Parliament.  It  is  a  piece  of 
autobiograph}'  so  instructive  and  pathetic  that  it 
must  be  set  fortli  in  full  in  the  words  of  Crom- 
well himself: — 'I  was  a  person  who,  from  my 
first  employment,  was  suddenly  preferred  and 
lifted  up  from  lesser  trusts  to  greater ;  from  my 
first  being  Captain  of  a  Troop  of  Horse.  ...  I 
had  a  very  worthy  friend  then ;  and  he  was  a  very 
noble  person,  and  I  know  his  memory  was  very 
grateful  to  all, —  Mr.  John  Hampden.  At  my 
first  going  out  into  this  engagement,  I  saw  our 
men  were  beaten  at  ever}-  hand.  .  .  .  Your  troops, 
said  I,  are  most  of  them  old  decayed  serving-men, 
and  tapsters,  and  such  kind  of  fellows;  and,  said 
I,  their  troops  are  gentlemen's  sons,  younger  sons 
and  persons  of  quality:  do  you  think  that  the 
spirits  of  such  base  mean  fellows  will  ever  be 
able  to  encounter  gentlemen,  that  have  honour 
and  courage  and  resolution  in  them  '!  Truly  I 
did  represent  to  him  in  this  manner  conscien- 
tiously; and  truly  I  did  tell  him:  You  must  get 
men  of  a  spirit :  and  take  it  not  ill  what  I  say. — 
I  know  you  will  not. —  of  a  spirit  that  is  likely  to 
go  on  as  far  as  gentlemen  will  go:  or  else  you 
will  be  beaten  still.  I  told  him  so;  I  did  truly. 
He  was  a  wise  and  worthy  person;  and  he  did 
think  that  I  talked  a  good  notion,  but  an  imprac- 
ticable one.  ...  I  raised  such  men  as  had  the 
fear  of  God  before  them,  as  made  some  conscience 
of  what  they  did;  and  from  that  day  forward,  I 
must  say  to  you,  they  were  never  beaten,  anil 
wherever  they  were  engaged  against  the  enemy 
they  beat  continually.'.  .  .  The  issue  of  the 
whole  war  lay  in  that  word.  It  lay  with  '  such 
men  as  had  some  conscience  in  what  they  did.' 
■  From  that  day  forward  they  were  never  beaten. ' 
.  .  .  ■  As  for  Colonel  Cromwell.' writes  a  news- 
letter of  May,  1643,  'he  hath  2.000  brave  men, 
well  disciplined ;  no  man  swears  but  he  pavs  his 
twelve-pence;  if  he  be  drunk,  he  is  set  in  the 
stocks,  or  worse;  if  one  calls  the  other  round- 


head he  is  cashiered :  in.somuch  that  the  countries 
where  they  come  leap  for  joy  of  them,  and  come 
in  and  join  with  them.  How  happy  were  it 
if  all  the  forces  were  thus  disciplined  ! '  These 
were  the  men  who  ultimately  decided  the  war. 
and  established  the  Commonwealth.  On  the  field 
of  ^Marston,  Rupert  gave  Cromwell  the  name  of 
Ironside,  and  from  thence  this  famous  name 
passed  to  his  troopers.  There  are  two  features 
in  their  history  which  we  need  to  note.  The}' 
were  indeed  '  such  men  as  had  some  conscience 
in  their  work ' ;  but  they  were  also  much  more. 
They  were  disciplined  and  trained  soldiers.  They 
were  the  only  body  of  'regulars'  on  either  side. 
The  instinctive  genius  of  Cromwell  from  the  very 
first  created  the  strong  nucleus  of  a  regular  army, 
which  at  last  in  discipline,  in  skill,  in  valour, 
reached  the  highest  perfection  ever  attained  by 
soldiers  either  in  ancient  or  modern  times.  The 
fervour  of  Cromwell  is  continually  pressing 
towards  the  extension  of  this  '  regular '  force. 
Through  all  the  early  disasters,  this  body  of  Iron- 
sides kept  the  cause  alive:  at  Marston  it  over- 
whelmed the  king :  as  soon  as,  by  the  Xew  Jlodel. 
this  system  was  extended  to  the  whole  army,  the 
Civil  War  was  at  an  end." — F.  Harrison,  Oliver 
Cromwell,  ch.  4. 

Also  is:  J.  Forster,  Statesmen  of  the  Commnn- 
trtiilth :  Crmnwell. 

A.  D.  1643  (June — September). — The  King 
calls  in  the  Irish. — "To  balance  the  accession 
of  power  which  the  alliance  with  Scotland  brought 
to  the  Parliament,  Charles  was  so  unwise,  men 
then  said  so  guilty,  as  to  conclude  a  peace  with 
the  Irish  rebels,  with  the  intent  that  thus  those 
of  his  forces  which  had  been  employed  against 
them,  might  be  set  free  to  join  his  army  in  Eng- 
land. Xo  act  of  the  King,  not  the  levying  of 
ship-money,  not  the  crowd  of  monopolies  which 
enriched  the  court  and  impoverished  the  people, 
neither  the  extravagance  of  Buckingham,  the 
tyranny  of  Strafford  nor  the  prelacy  of  Laud, 
not  even  the  attempted  arrest  of  the  five  mem- 
bers, raised  such  a  storm  of  indignation  and 
hatred  throughout  the  kingdom,  as  did  this  de- 
termination of  the  King  to  withdraw  (as  men 
said),  for  the  purpose  of  subduing  his  subjects, 
the  force  which  had  been  raised  to  avenge  the 
blood  of  100,000  Protestant  martyrs.  .  .  .  To  the 
England  of  the  time  this  act  was  nauseous,  was 
exasperating  to  the  highest  degree,  while  to  the 
cause  of  the  King  it  was  fatal;  for,  from  this 
moment,  the  condition  of  the  Parliamentary  party 
began  to  mend." — N.  L.  Walford.  I'arliament- 
iny  Goit-nih  of  the  Great  Ciril  War,  ch.  2. — 
"  Xone  of  the  king's  schemes  proved  so  fatal  to 
his  cause  as  these.  On  their  discovery,  officer 
after  officer  in  his  own  army  flung  down  their 
commissions,  the  peers  who  had  fled  to  Oxford 
fled  back  again  to  London,  and  the  Royalist  re- 
action in  the  Parliament  itself  came  utterly  to  an 
end." — J.  R.  Green,  Short  Hist,  of  Eng.,  ch.  S. 
sect.  7. 

Also  ix:  S.  R.  Gardiner,  Hist,  nf  the  Great 
Ciril  War.  rh.  \\  (r.  1). 

A.  D.  1643  (July).— Meeting  of  the  'West- 
minster Assembly  of  Divines. — At  the  begin- 
ning of  July.  1643.  "London  was  astir  with  a 
ne%v  event  of  great  consequence  in  the  course  of 
the  national  revolution.  This  was  the  meeting 
of  the  famous  Westminster  Assembly.  The  neces- 
sity of  an  ecclesiastical  Synod  or  Convocation,  to 
cooperate  with  the  Parliament,   had  been   long 
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fflt.  Amonjr  the  articles  of  the  Grand  Kemon- 
strance  (if  Dee.  1041  liad  been  one  desiring  a  eon- 
vcntion  of  '  a  General  Synod  of  the  most  grave. 
pious,  learned,  and  judicious  divines  of  this 
island,  assisted  by  some  from  foreign  jiarts,'  to 
consider  of  all  things  relating  to  the  t'liurch  and 
report  thereon  to  Parliament.  It  is  clear  from 
the  wording  of  this  article  that  it  was  contem- 
plated that  tlic  Synod  sliould  contain  rejiresenta- 
tives  from  tlie  Presbyterian  Clnircli  of  Scotland. 
Indeed,  by  that  time,  the  establishment  of  a  uni- 
formity of  Doctrine,  Discipline,  and  Worship  be- 
tween the  Churches  of  England  and  Scotland 
was  the  fixed  idea  of  those  who  chiefly  desired  a 
Synod.  ...  In  April,  1642  ...  it  was  ordered 
by  the  House,  in  piu'suance  of  previous  resolu- 
tions on  the  subject,  '  that  the  names  of  such 
divines  as  shall  be  thought  tit  to  l)e  consulted 
with  concerning  the  matter  of  the  Church  be 
brought  in  tomorrow  morning,'  tlic  understood 
rule  being  that  the  knights  and  burgesses  of  each 
English  county  should  name  to  the  House  two 
divines,  and  those  of  each  Welsh  county  one  di- 
vine, for  approval.  Accordingly,  on  the  20th, 
the  names  were  given  in.  .  .  .  By  the  stress  of 
the  war  the  Assembly  was  postponed.  At  last, 
hopeless  of  a  bill  that  should  pass  in  the  regular 
way  by  the  King's  consent,  the  Hoxises  resorted, 
in  "this  as  in  other  things,  to  their  peremptory 
plan  of  Urdinance  by  their  own  authority.  On 
the  13th  of  !May,  1043,  an  Ordinance  for  calling 
an  Assembly  was  introduced  in  the  Connnons; 
which.  Ordinance,  after  due  going  and  coming 
between  the  two  Houses,  came  to  maturity  June 
12,  when  it  was  entered  at  full  length  in  the 
Lords'  Journals.  '  Whereas,  amongst  the  infinite 
blessings  of  Almighty  God  upon  this  nation,' — 
so  runs  the  preamble  of  the  Ordinance,  — '  none 
is.  or  can  be,  more  dear  to  us  than  the  jiurity  of 
our  religion;  and  for  as  much  as  many  things 
yet  remain  in  the  discipline,  liturgy  and  govern- 
ment of  the  Cliurch  which  necessarily  reqvnre  a 
more  perfect  reformation:  and  whereas  it  has 
been  declared  and  resolved,  by  the  Lonls  and 
Commons  assembled  in  Parliament,  that  the  pres- 
ent Church  Government  by  Archbishops,  Bishops, 
their  Chancellors.  Commissaries,  Deans,  Deans 
and  Chaiiters,  Archdeacons,  and  other  ecclesias- 
tical ollicers  depending  on  the  hierarchy,  is  evil 
and  justly  offensive  and  burdensome  to  the  king- 
dom, and  a  great  impediment  to  reformation  and 
growth  of  religion,  and  very  prejudicial  to  the 
state  and  government  of  this  kingdom,  and  that 
therefore  they  are  resolved  the  same  shall  be 
taken  away,  and  that  such  a  government  shall 
be  settled  in  the  Church  as  may  be  agreeable  to 
God's  Hoi)'  Word,  and  most  apt  to  procure  and 
preserve  the  peace  of  the  Church  at  home,  and 
nearer  agreement  with  the  Church  of  Scotland, 
and  other  reformed  Churches  abroad.  ...  He  it 
therefore  ordained,  &(:.'  Wiiatis  ordained  is  that 
149  persons,  enumerated  by  name  in  the  Ordi- 
nance .  .  .  shall  meet  on  the  1st  of  July  next  in 
King  Henry  VII.  s  Chapel  at  Westminster;  .  .  . 
'  to  confer  and  treat  among  themselves  of  such 
matters  and  things,  concerning  the  liturgy,  disci- 
pline and  government  of  the  Cliurch  of  England 
.  .  .  as  shall  be  proposed  by  either  or  both  Houses 
of  Parliament,  and  no  other.' .  .  .  Notwithstand- 
ing a  Koyal  Proclamation  from  Oxford,  dated 
June  22,  forbidding  the  Assembly  and  threaten- 
ing consequences,  the  first  meeting  duly  took 
place  on  the  day  appointed  —  Saturday,  July  1, 


1043 ;  and  from  that  day  till  the  22d  of  February, 
1048-9,  or  for  more  than  five  j'ears  and  a  half, 
the  Westminster  Assembly  is  to  be  bonie  in  mind 
as  a  power  or  institution  in  the  English  realm, 
existing  side  by  side  with  the  Long  Parliament, 
and  in  constant  conference  and  eooperalion  with 
it.  The  number  of  its  sittings  during  these  five 
years  and  a  half  was  1,163  in  all ;  which  is  at  the 
rate  of  aliout  four  sittings  every  week  for  the 
whole  time.  The  earliest  years  of  the  Assembly 
were  tlie  most  important." — D.  Masson,  Life  of 
John  Milton,  hk.  3,  ch.  3  (r.  2). 

Also  IX;  A.  F.  ^Mitchell,  The  Wtxtniinslcr  As- 
sembly, Icct.  4—5. — I).  Neal,  Ili.'it.  of  the  I'liritahs, 
V.  3,  ch.  2  and  i. — See,  also.  Imikpkndknts. 

A.  D.  1643  (July — September). — The  Solemn 
League  and  Covenant  with  the  Scottish 
nation. — "  Scotland  had  been  liithcrto  kept  aloof 
from  the  English  quarrel.  .  .  .  Up  to  this  time 
the  pride  and  delicacy  of  the  English  patriots 
withheld  them,  for  obvious  reasons,  from  claiming 
her  assistance.  Had  it  been  possible,  the}'  would 
still  have  desired  to  engage  no  distant  party  in  this 
great  domestic  struggle;  but  when  the  jireseut 
unexpected  crisis  arrived  .  .  .  these  con.sidera- 
tions  were  laid  aside,  and  the  chief  leaders  of  the 
Parliament  resolved  upon  an  emliassy  to  the 
North,  to  bring  the  Scottish  nation  into  the  field. 
The  conduct  of  this  embassy  was  a  matter  of  the 
highest  difficult)'  and  danger.  The  Scots  were 
known  to  be  bigoted  to  their  own  persuasions  of 
narrow  and  exclusive  church  govenunent,  while 
the  greatest  men  of  the  English  Parliament  had 
prochiimed  the  sacred  maxim  tliat  every  man 
who  worshipped  God  according  to  the  dictates  of 
his  conscience  wasentitled  to  the  proleelion  of  the 
State.  But  these  men.  Vane,  Cromwell,  >[arten 
and  St.  John,  though  the  diflieulties  of  the  com- 
mon cause  had  brought  them  into  the  acknowl- 
edged position  of  leaders  and  directors  of  affairs, 
were  in  a  minority  in  the  House  of  Connnons, 
and  the  party  who  were  their  superiors  in  num- 
bers were  as  bigoted  to  the  most  exclusive  prin- 
ciples of  Presbyterianism  as  the  Scots  themselves. 
Den/.il  Holies  stood  at  the  head  of  this  inferior 
class  of  patriots.  .  .  .  The  most  endnent  of  the 
Parliamentary  nobility,  particularly  Northumber- 
land, Essex  and  Manchester  belonged  also  to 
this  body ;  while  the  London  clergy,  and  the 
metropolis  itself,  were  almost  entirely  Presby- 
terian. These  things  considered,  there  wasinileed 
great  rea.son  to  apprehend  that  this  party,  backed 
by  the  Scots,  and  supported  with  a  Scottish  army, 
would  be  strong  enough  to  overpower  the  advo- 
cates of  free  conscience,  and  'set  up  a  t3'rann3' 
not  less  to  be  deplored  than  that  of  Laud  and  his 
hierarchy,  which  had  pro\'ed  one  of  the  main 
occasions  of  bringing  on  the  war.'  Yet,  oppos- 
ing to  all  this  danger  only  their  own  high  pur- 
poses and  dauntless  courage,  the  snuiller  party 
of  more  consummate  statesmen  were  the  first  to 
propose  the  embassy  to  Scotland,  .  .  .  On  the 
20th  of  July,  1G43,  the  commissioners  set  out 
from  London.  They  were  four;  and  the  man 
principalh'  confided  in  among  them  was  Vane 
[Sir  Henry,  the  younger].  He,  indeed,  was  the 
individual  best  qualified  to  succeed  Hampden  as 
a  counsellor  in  the  arduous  struggle  in  which  the 
nation  was  at  this  time  engaged.  .  .  .  Immedi- 
ately on  his  arrival  in  Edinbtirgh  the  negotia- 
tion commenced,  and  what  Vane  seems  to  have 
anticipated  at  once  occurred.  The  Scots  offered 
their  assistance  heartily  on  the  sole  condition  of 
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an  adhesion  to  tlie  Scottish  religious  system  on 
the  part  of  England.  After  many  long  and  very 
warm  debates,  in  which  Vane  held  to  one  firm 
jiolicy  from  the  first,  a  solemn  covenant  was  pro- 
posed, which  Vane  insisted  should  be  named  a 
solemn  league  and  covenant,  while  certain  words 
were  inserted  in  it  on  his  subsequent  motion,  to 
which  he  also  adhered  with  immovable  constancy, 
and  which  had  the  effect  of  leaving  open  to  the 
great  party  in  England,  to  whose  interests  he 
was  devoted,  that  last  liberty  of  conscience  which 
man  should  never  surrender.  .  .  .  The  famous 
article  respecting  religion  ran  in  these  words: 
'That  we  shall  sincere!)',  really,  and  constantly, 
through  the  grace  of  God,  endeavour,  in  our 
several  places  and  callings,  the  preservation  of 
the  Reformed  religion  in  the  Church  of  Scotland, 
in  doctrine,  worship,  discipline  and  government, 
aL'ainst  our  common  enemies;  the  reformation  of 
religion  in  the  kingdoms  of  England  and  Ire- 
land, in  doctrine,  worship,  discipline,  and  govern- 
ment, according  to  the  Word  of  God,  and  the 
example  of  the  best  Reformed  churches;  and 
we  shall  endeavour  to  bring  the  churches  of  God 
in  the  three  kingdoms  to  the  nearest  conjunction 
and  uniformitj-  in  religion,  confessing  of  faith, 
form  of  church  government  directory  for  wor- 
ship and  catechizing;  that  we  and  our  posterity 
after  us.  ma}'  as  brethren  live  in  faith  and  love, 
and  the  Lord  may  delight  to  dwell  in  the  midst 
of  us.  Tliat  we  shall  in  like  manner,  without 
respect  of  persons,  endeavour  the  extirpation  of 
popery,  prelacy  (that  is,  church  government  by 
archbishops,  bishops,  their  chancellors  and  com- 
missaries, deans,  deans  and  chapters,  archdea- 
cons, and  all  other  ecclesiastical  officers  depend- 
ing on  that  hierarchy). '  Vane,  by  this  introduction 
of  'according  to  the  Word  of  God,'  left  the  in- 
terpretation of  that  word  to  the  free  conscience 
of  every  man.  On  the  ITth  of  August,  the 
solemn  league  and  covenant  was  voted  by  the 
Legislature  and  the  A.ssembly  of  the  Church  at 
Edinburgh.  The  king  in  desperate  alarm,  sent 
his  commands  to  the  Scotch  people  not  to  take 
such  a  covenant.  In  reply,  they  '  humbly  ad- 
vised his  majesty  to  take  the  covenant  himself.' 
The  surpassing  service  rendered  by  Vane  on  this 
great  occasion  to  the  Parliamentary  cause,  ex- 
Iiosed  him  to  a  more  violent  hatred  from  the 
Royalists  than  he  had  yet  experienced,  and 
Clarendon  has  used  every  artifice  to  depreciate  his 
motives  and  his  sinceritj'.  .  .  .  The  solemn  league 
and  covenant  remained  to  be  adopted  in  England. 
The  Scottish  form  of  giving  it  authority  was 
followed  as  far  as  possible.  It  was  referred  by 
the  two  Houses  to  the  Assembly  fif  Divines, 
which  had  commenced  its  sittings  on  the  1st  of 
the  preceding  .July,  being  called  together  to  be 
consulted  with  by  the  Parliament  for  the  purpose 
of  settling  the  government  and  form  of  worship 
of  the  Cliurch  of  England.  This  assembly  al- 
ready referred  to,  consisted  of  1'21  of  the  clergy: 
and  a  number  of  lay  assessors  were  joined  with 
tliem,  consisting  of  ten  peers,  and  twenty  mem- 
liers  of  the  House  of  Commons.  All  these  per- 
sons were  named  b_v  the  ordinance  of  the  two 
Houses  of  Parliament  which  gave  birth  to  the 
assembly.  The  public  taking  of  the  Covenant 
was  .solemnized  on  the  '25th  of  September,  each 
member  of  either  House  attesting  his  adherence 
by  oath  first,  and  then  by  subscribing  his  name. 
The  name  of  Vane,  subscribed  immediately  on 
his  return,  appears  upon  the  list  next  to  that  of 


Cromwell." — J.  Forster,  Statesmen  of  the  Common- 
irealth:    Vane. 

Also  es:  J.  K.  Hosmer,  Life  of  Young  Sir 
Henry  Vane.  ch.  8.— A.  F.  .Alitchell.  The  Went- 
minnter  Assembly,  lect.  5-6. — D.  Neal,  Hist,  of  tfte 
Puritans,  v.  3,  eh.  2. — S.  R.  Gardiner,  Const. 
Doc's  of  the  Puritan  Bev.,  p.  187. 

The  following  is  the  text  of  the  Solemn  League 
and  Covenant: 

"  A  solemn  league  and  covenant  for  Reforma- 
tion and  defence  of  religion,  the  honour  and 
happiness  of  the  King,  and  the  peace  and  safety 
of  the  three  kingdoms  of  England,  Scotland  and 
Ireland.  We  noblemen,  barons,  knights,  gentle- 
men, citizens,  burgesses,  ministers  of  the  Gospel, 
and  commons  of  aU  sorts  in  the  kingdoms  of  Eng- 
land, Scotland  and  Ireland,  by  the  providence  of 
God  living  under  one  King,  and  being  of  one  re- 
formed religion ;  having  before  our  eyes  the  glory 
of  God,  and  the  advancement  of  the  kingdom  of 
our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  the  honour 
and  happiness  of  the  King's  Majest3"and  his  pos- 
terity, and  the  true  public  liberty,  safety  and 
peace  of  the  kingdoms,  wherein  every  one's  pri- 
vate condition  is  included;  and  calling  to  mind 
the  treacherous  and  bloody  plots,  conspiracies, 
attempts  and  practices  of  the  enemies  of  God 
against  the  true  religion  and  professors  thereof 
in  all  places,  especially  in  these  three  kingdoms, 
ever  since  the  reformation  of  religion ;  and  how 
much  their  rage,  power  and  presumption  are  of 
late,  and  at  this  time  increased  and  exercised, 
whereof  the  deplorable  estate  of  the  Church  and 
kingdom  of  Ireland,  the  distressed  estate  of  the 
Church  and  kingdom  of  England,  and  the  dan- 
gerous estate  of  the  Church  and  kingdom  of 
Scotland,  are  present  and  public  testimonies :  we 
have  (now  at  last)  after  other  means  of  supplica- 
tion, remonstrance,  protestations  and  sufferings, 
for  the  preservation  of  ourselves  and  our  religion 
from  utter  ruin  and  destruction,  according  to  the 
commendable  practice  of  these  kingdoms  in  former 
times,  and  the  example  of  God's  people  in  other 
nations,  after  mature  deliberation,  resolved  and 
determined  to  enter  into  a  mutual  and  solenm 
league  and  covenant,  wherein  we  all  subscribe, 
and  each  one  of  us  for  himself,  with  our  hands 
lifted  up  to  the  most  high  God,  do  swear,  I. 
That  we  shall  sincerely,  really  and  constantly, 
through  the  grace  of  God,  endeavour  in  our  .sev- 
eral places  and  callings,  the  preservation  of  the 
reformed  religion  in  the  Church  of  Scotland,  in 
doctrine,  worship,  discipline  and  government, 
against  our  common  enemies;  the  reformation  of 
religion  in  the  kingdoms  of  England  and  Ireland, 
in  doctrine,  worship,  discipline  and  government, 
according  to  the  AVord  of  God,  and  the  example 
of  the  best  reformed  Churches;  and  we  shall  en- 
deavour to  bring  the  Churches  of  God  in  the 
three  kingdoms  "to  the  nearest  conjunction  and 
uniformity  in  religion,  confession  of  faith,  form 
of  Church"  government,  directory  for  worship  and 
catechising"  that  we,  and  our  i>osterity  after  us. 
may,  as  brethren,  live  in  faith  and  love,  and  the 
Lord  mav  deliirht  t<i  dwell  in  the  midst  of  us. 
II.  Thatwe  shall  in  like  manner,  without  respect 
of  persons,  endeavour  the  extirpation  of  Popery, 
prelacy  (that  is.  Church  government  by  Arch- 
bishops. Bishops,  their  Chancellors  and  Commis- 
saries, Deans,  Deans  and  Chapters.  Archdeacons, 
and  all  other  ecclesiastical  officers  depending  on 
that  hierarchy),  superstition,  heresy,  schism,  pro- 
faneness  and"  whatsoever  shall   be  found   to  be 
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contrary  to  sound  doctrine  and  tlic  power  of  god- 
liness lest  we  partake  in  other  men's  sins,  and 
thereby  be  in  dan,irer  to  receive  of  tlieir  plagues; 
and  that  tlie  Lord  maybe  one,  and  His  name  one 
in  the  three  kingdoms.  IIL  We  shall  with  the 
same  sincerity,  reality  and  constancy,  in  our  sev- 
eral vocations,  endeavour  with  our  estates  and 
lives  mutually  to  preserve  the  rights  and  privi- 
leges of  tlie  Parliaments,  and  the  lilierties  of  the 
kingdoms,  and  to  ])reserve  and  tiefend  the  King's 
Majesty's  person  and  authority,  in  the  preserva- 
tion and  defence  of  the  true  religion  and  liberties 
of  the  kingdoms,  that  the  world  ma}-  bear  wit- 
ness with  our  consciences  of  our  loyalty,  and  that 
we  have  no  thoughts  or  intentions  to  diminish 
His  Majesty's  just  power  and  greatness.  IV. 
AVe  shall  also  with  all  faithfulness  en<leavour  the 
discovery  of  all  such  as  have  been  or  sliall  be  in- 
cendiaries, malignants  or  evil  instruments,  by 
hindering  the  reformation  of  religion,  dividing 
the  King  from  his  people,  or  one  of  the  kingdoms 
from  another,  or  making  any  faction  or  parties 
amongst  the  people,  contrary  to  the  league  and 
covenant,  that  thej"  maj'  be  brought  to  ]iublic 
trial  and  receive  condign  punislinient,  as  the  de- 
gree of  their  offences  shall  requiic  or  deserve, 
or  the  supreme  judicatories  of  lioth  kingdoms 
respectively,  or  others  having  power  from  them 
for  that  effect,  shall  judge  convenient.  'V.  And 
wliereas  the  happiness  of  a  blessed  peace  between 
these  kingdoms,  denied  in  former  times  to  our 
progenitors,  is  by  the  good  [irovideuce  of  God 
granted  to  us,  and  hath  been  lately  concluiled 
antl  settled  by  both  Parliaments:  we  shall  each 
one  of  us,  according  to  our  places  and  interest, 
endeavour  that  they  may  remain  conjoined  in  a 
firm  peace  and  union  to  all  jiosterity,  and  that 
justice  may  be  done  upon  the  wilful  opposers 
thereof,  in  manner  exjiressed  in  the  precedent 
articles.  VI.  We  shall  also,  according  to  our 
jilaces  and  callings,  in  this  common  cause  of  re- 
ligion, liberty  and  peace  of  the  kingdom,  assist 
and  defend  all  those  that  enter  into  this  league 
and  covenant,  in  the  maintaining  and  pursuing 
thereof;  and  shall  not  suffer  ourselves,  directly 
or  indirectlj',  b_y  whatsoever  combination,  per- 
suasion or  terror,  to  be  divided  and  withdiawn 
from  this  blessed  union  and  conjunction,  whether 
to  make  defection  to  the  contrar_v  jiart,  or  give 
ourselves  to  a  detestable  indifferency  or  neutral- 
ity in  this  cause,  which  so  much  concerneth  the 
glory  of  God,  the  good  of  the  kingdoms,  and  the 
honour  of  the  King;  but  shall  all  the  days  of  our 
lives  zealously  and  constantly  continue  therein, 
against  all  opposition,  and  promote  the  same  ac- 
cording to  our  power,  against  all  lets  and  impedi- 
ments whatsoever;  and  what  we  are  not  able 
ourselves  to  sujipress  or  overcome  we  shall  reveal 
and  make  known,  that  it  ma}'  be  timely  prevented 
or  removed:  all  which  we  shall  do  as  in  the  sight 
of  God.  And  because  these  kingdoms  are  guilt}- 
of  many  sins  and  provocations  against  God,  and 
His  Sou  .lesus  Christ,  as  is  too  manifest  by  our 
present  distresses  and  dangers,  the  fruits  thereof: 
we  profess  and  declare,  before  God  and  the  world, 
our  unfeigned  desire  to  be  humbled  for  our  own 
sins,  and  for  the  sins  of  these  kingdoms ;  especially 
that  we  have  not  as  we  ought  valued  the  inesti- 
mable benefit  of  the  Gospel ;  that  we  have  not 
laboured  for  the  purity  and  power  thereof:  and 
that  we  have  not  endeavoured  to  n'Ceive  Christ 
in  our  hearts,  nor  to  walk  worthy  of  Ilim  in  our 
lives,  which  are  the  causes  of  other  sins  and  trans- 


gressions so  much  aboimding  amongst  us.  and 
our  true  and  unfeigned  ])ur|)o.se,  desire  and  en- 
deavour, for  our.selves  and  all  others  under  ciur 
power  and  charge,  both  in  public  and  in  private, 
in  all  duties  we  owe  to  God  and  man,  to  amend 
our  lives,  and  each  one  to  go  Ijcfore  another  in 
the  example  of  a  real  refcu'ination,  that  the  Lonl 
may  turn  away  His  wrath  and  heavy  indignation, 
ami  establish  these  Churches  and  kingdoms  in 
truth  and  peace.  And  this  covenant  we  make 
in  the  |iresence  of  Almighty  God,  the  Searcher 
of  all  hearts,  with  a  true  intention  to  perform 
the  same,  as  we  shall  answer  at  that  Great  Day 
when  the  secrets  of  all  hearts  shall  be  disclo.sed: 
most  humbly  beseeching  the  Lord  to  strengthen 
us  by  His  Holy  Spirit  for  this  end,  and  to  bless 
oiu-  desires  and  proceedings  with  such  success  as 
may  be  a  deliverance  and  .s.-ifety  to  His  people, 
and  encouragement  to  the  Christian  Churches 
groaning  under  or  in  danger  of  the  yoke  of  Anti- 
christian  tyranny,  to  join  in  the  .same  or  like  as- 
sociation and  covenant,  to  the  glory  of  God,  the 
enlargement  of  the  kingdom  of  Jesus  Christ,  and 
the  peace  and  tranquility  of  Christian  kingdoms 
and  commonwealths." 

A.  D.  1643  (August — September). — Siege  of 
Gloucester  and  first  Battle  of  Nevybury. — 
"  When  the  war  had  lasted  a  ye:ir,  the  advan- 
tage was  decidedly  with  the  Royalists.  They  were 
victorious,  both  in  tlie  western  and  in  the  north- 
ern counties.  They  ha<l  wrested  Bristol,  the 
second  city  in  the  kingdom,  from  the  Parlia- 
ment. They  had  won  several  battles,  and  had 
not  sustained  a  single  serious  or  ignominious  de- 
feat. Amcmg  the  Roundheads,  adver.sity  had 
begun  to  ju-nduce  dissension  and  discontent. 
The  Parliament  was  kept  in  alarm,  sometimes 
by  plots  and  sometimes  by  riots.  It  was  thought 
necessary  to  fortify  London  against  the  royal 
army,  and  to  hang  some  disaffected  citizens  at 
their  own  doors.  Several  of  the  most  ilistin- 
guished  [leers  who  had  hitherto  remained  at 
AVestminster  Hed  to  the  court  at  Oxford;  nor  can 
it  be  doubted  that,  if  the  operations  of  the  Cava- 
liers had,  at  this  season.  Iieen  directeil  by  a  saga- 
cious and  powerful  mind,  Charles  would  soon 
have  marched  in  triumph  to  Whiteli;ill.  But 
the  King  suffi'red  the  auspicious  moment  to  pass 
away;  and  it  never  returned.  In  August,  1643, 
he  sate  ilown  before  the  city  of  Gloucester.  That 
city  was  defended  by  the  iidi:diitants  aud  by  the 
garrison,  with  a  determiualiim  such  as  had  not, 
since  the  eommeucement  of  the  wai'.  Ijceu  shown 
by  the  adherents  of  the  P:irliament.  The  emu- 
lation of  London  was  excited.  The  trainbands 
of  the  City  volunteered  to  march  wherever  their 
services  might  be  requireil.  A  great  force  was 
speedily  collected,  and  began  to  move  westward. 
The  siege  of  Gloucester  was  raised.  The  Royal- 
ists in  every  part  of  the  kingdom  were  disheart- 
ened:  the  spirit  of  the  jjarliamentary  party  re- 
vived; and  the  apostate  Lords,  who  had  lately 
fled  from  Westminster  to  Oxford,  hastened  back 
from  Oxford  to  Westminster." — Lord  Macaulay, 
lliist.  (if  Kni/.,  (h.  1. — After  accomplishing  the 
relief  of  Gloucester,  the  Parliamentary  army, 
manhing  back  to  London,  was  intercepted  at 
Newbury  by  the  army  of  the  king,  aud  forced  to 

1  tight  a  b'attie,  Sept.  20,  104:3,  in  which  both  par- 
ties, as  at  Edgehill,  claimed  the  victory.  The 
Royalists,  however,  failed  to  bar  the  road  to 
London,  as  they  had  undertaken  to  do,  and  Essex 

j   resumed   his   march  on  the  following  morning. 
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—"In  this  unhapiiy  battle  was  slain  the  lord 
viscount  Falkland ;  a  person  of  such  prodig- 
ious parts  of  learning  and  knowledge,  of  that 
inimitable  sweetness  and  delight  in  conversation, 
of  so  flowing  and  obliging  a  humanity  and  good- 
ness to  mankind,  and  of  that  primitive  sincerity 
and  integrity  of  life,  tliat  if  there  were  no  other 
brand  upon  this  odious  aud  accursed  war  than 
that  single  loss,  it  must  be  most  infamous  and 
execrable  to  all  posterity." — Earl  of  Clarendon, 
nist.  of  the  Puhdlion,  hi:  7.  atet.  217.— This 
lamented  death  on  the  royal  side  nearly  evened,  so 
to  speak,  the  great,  unmeasured  calamity  which 
had  befallen  the  better  cause  three  months  be- 
fore, when  the  liigh-soulcd  patriot  Hampden  was 
slain  in  a  paltry  skirmish  with  Rupert's  horse,  at 
Chalgrove  Field,  not  far  from  the  borders  of  O.k- 
fordshire.  8<ion  after  the  fight  at  Newbury, 
Charles,  having  occupied  Reading,  withdrew  liis 
arm}'  to  Oxford  and  went  into  winter  cjuarters. 
— N.  L.  Walford,  Parliamentary  Generals  of  the 
Great  Cii-il  War,  eh.  2. 

Also  in:  Sir  E.  Cust,  Lius  of  the  Warriors  of 
the  Cicil  Wars,  pt.  2. — S.  R.  Gardiner,  Hist,  of 
the  Great  Civil  War,  eh.  10  (i\  1). 

A.  D.  1644  (January). — Battle  of  Nantwich 
and  siege  of  Lathom  House. — The  Irish  army 
brouglit  over  by  King  Charles  and  landed  in 
Flintshire,  in  November,  1643,  under  tiie  com- 
mand of  Lord  Byron,  invaded  Cheshire  and  laid 
siege  to  Nantwich,  which  was  the  headcjuarters 
of  the  Parliamentary  cause  in  that  region. 
Young  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax  was  ordered  to  col- 
lect forces  ami  relieve  the  town.  With  great 
difficulty  he  succeeded,  near  the  end  of  January, 
1644,  in  leading  2, ,500  foot-soldiers  and  twent_v- 
eight  troops  of  horse,  against  the  besieging 
army,  which  numbered  3,000  foot  and  1,800 
liorse.  On  the  28th  of  .lanuary  he  attacked  and 
routed  the  Irish  roj-alists  completely.  "  All  the 
Royalist  Colonels,  including  the  subsecjuently 
notorious  Jlonk,  1,500  soldiers,  six  pieces  of 
ordnance,  and  quantities  of  arms,  w'cre  cap- 
tured." Having  accomplished  this  most  im- 
portant service,  Sir  Tliomas,  "to  his  great  an- 
noyance," received  orders  to  lay  siege  to  Lathom 
House,  one  of  the  country  seats  of  the  Earl  of 
Derby,  which  had  been  fortified  and  secretly 
garrisoned,  with  300  soldiers.  It  was  held  by 
the  high-spirited  and  dauntless  Countess  of 
Derby,  in  the  absence  of  lier  husband,  who  was 
in  the  Lsle  of  Man.  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax  soon 
escaped  from  this  ignoble  enterprise  and  left  it 
to  be  carried  on,  tirst,  by  his  cousin.  Sir  William 
Fairfax,  and  afterwai\is  by  Col.  Rigb}-.  The 
Countess  defended  her  house  for  three  months, 
until  the  approach  of  Prince  Rupert  forced  the 
raising  of  the  siege  in  the  following  spring. 
Lathom  House  was  not  finally  surrendered  to 
the  Roundheads  until  Dec.  6,  1645,  when  it  was 
demolished. — C.  R.  Markham,  Life  of  the  Great 
Lord  Fairfa.r,  ch.  13. 

Also  in:  Mrs.  Thompson,  Recollections  of  Lit- 
erary Characters  and  Celebrated  Places,  t.  2,  ch.  2. 
— E.  Warburton,  Memoirs  of  Prince  Rupert  and 
the  Caraliers.  v.  2,  ch.  4. 

A.  D.  1644  (January — Julyi. — The  Scots  in 
England. — The  Battle  of  Marston  Moor. — 
"On  the  lilth  of  January,  1644,  the  Scottish 
array  entered  England.  Lesley,  now  earl  of 
Leven,  commanded  them.  ...  In  the  mean- 
time, the  parliament  at  'Westminster  formed  a 
council    under   the   title   of  ■  The  Committee  of 


the  Two  Kingdoms,'  consisting  of  seven  Lords, 
fourteen  members  of  the  Commons,  and  four 
Scottish  Commissioners.  Whatever  belongs  to 
the  executive  power  as  distinguished  from  the 
legislative  devolved  upon  this  Committee.  In 
the  spring  of  1644  the  parliament  had  five  armies 
in  the  field,  paid  by  general  or  local  taxation, 
and  by  voluntary  contributions.  Including  the 
Scottish  army  there  were  altogether  .56,000  men 
under  arms;  the  English  forces  being  com- 
manded, as  sejiarate  armies,  by  Essex,  AValler, 
Manchester,  and  Fairfax.  Essex  and  Waller  ad- 
vanced to  blockade  Oxford.  The  queen  went  to 
Exeter  in  April,  aud  never  saw  Charles  again. 
The  blockading  forces  around  Oxford  had  be- 
come so  strong  that  resistance  appeared  to  be 
hopeless.  On  the  night  of  the  3d  of  June  the 
king  secretly  left  the'city  and  passed  safely  be- 
tween the  two  hostile  armies.  There  had  again 
been  jealousies  and  disagreements  between  Essex 
and  Waller.  Essex,  supported  b}'  the  council 
of  war,  but  in  opposition  to  the  committee  of 
the  two  kingdoms,  had  marched  to  the  west. 
Waller,  meanwhile,  went  in  pursuit  of  the  king 
into  Worcestershire.  Charles  suddenly  returned 
to  Oxford:  and  then  at  Copredj'  Bridge,  near 
Banbury,  defeated  Waller,  who  had  hastened 
liack  to  encounter  him.  Essex  was  before  the 
walls  of  Exeter,  in  which  city  the  queen  had 
given  birth  to  a  princess.  The  king  hastened  to 
the  west.  He  was  strong  enough  to  meet  either 
of  the  parliamentary  armies  thus  separated. 
Meanwhile  the  combined  English  and  Scottish 
armies  were  besieging  York.  Rupert  had  just 
accomplished  the  relief  of  Lathom  House,  which 
had  been  defended  by  the  heroic  countess  of 
Derby  for  eighteen  weeks,  agaiust  a  detachment 
of  the  army  of  Fairfax.  He  then  marched  to- 
wards York  with  20,000  men.  The  allied  Eng- 
lish aud  Scots  retired  from  Hcssc}-  Jloor,  near 
York,  to  Tadcaster.  Rupert  entered  York  with 
2,000  cavalry.  The  Earl  of  Newcastle  was  in 
comnvind  there.  He  counselled  a  prudent  delay. 
The  impetuous  Rupert  said  he  had  the  orders  of 
the  king  for  his  guidance,  and  he  was  resolved 
to  fight.  On  the  2nd  of  July,  having  rested  two 
days  in  and  near  York,  and  enabled  the  city  to 
be  newly  provisioned,  the  royalist  army  went 
forth  to  engage.  They  met  their  enemy  on 
JIarston  Jloor.  The  Issue  of  the  encoimter 
woidd  have  lieen  more  than  doubtful,  but  for 
Crom^vell,  who  for  the  first  time  had  headed  his 
Ironsiiles  in  a  great  pitched  battle.  The  right 
wing  of  the  parliamentary  army  was  scattered. 
Rupert  was  chasing  and  slaying  the  Scottish 
cavalry.  .  .  .  The  charges  of  Fairfax  and  Crom- 
well decided  the  day.  The  victory  of  the  par- 
liamentary forces  was  so  complete  that  the  Earl 
of  jSewcastle  left  Y'ork.  and  embarked  at  Scar- 
borough for  the  continent.  Rupert  marched 
away  also,  with  the  wreck  of  his  army,  to  Ches- 
ter. Fifteen  hundred  jirisoners,  all  the  artillery, 
more  than  100  banners,  remained  with  the  vic- 
tors; 4,150  bodies  lay  dead  on  the  plain." — C. 
Knight,  Croirn  Hist,  of  Enr/.,  ch.  25. 

Also  in:  T.  Carlyle,  Oliver  CromivclVs  Letters 
and  Speeches,  pt.  2.  letter  8. — B.  51.  Cordery  and 
J.  S.  Phillpotts.  Kiny  and  Commomcealtli ,  ch.  7. 
— W.  Godwin.  Hist,  of  the  Common^realth,  ch.  12 
(r.  1). — E.  Warburton,  Memoirs  of  Prince  Rupert 
and  the  t'arali'  r.s,  v.  2.  rh.  4. 

A.  D.  1644  (August — September). — Essex's 
surrender. — The  second  Battle  of  Newbury. — 
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"The  great  success  at  Jlarston,  wliirh  had  given 
the  north  to  the  Parliament,  was  all  undone  in 
the  south  and  west  through  feebleness  and  jeal- 
ousies in  the  leaders  and  the  wretched  imliey 
that  directed  the  war.  Detached  arnnes,  eiuisist- 
ing  of  a  local  militia,  were  aimlessly  ordered 
about  by  a  committee  of  civilians  in  London. 
Di.saster  followed  on  disaster.  Esse.x,  Waller, 
and  Jlanchester  would  neither  agree  amongst 
themselves  nor  obey  orders.  Essex  and  Waller 
had  parted  before  Mai'ston  was  fought;  Jlan- 
ehester  had  returned  from  York  to  protect  his 
own  eastern  <'ounties.  W^aller,  after  his  defeat 
at  Copredy,  did  nothing,  and  naturally  found  his 
army  melting  away.  Essex,  perversely  advanc- 
ing into  the  west,  was  out-manunivred  by  Charles, 
and  ended  a  campaign  of  blunders  by  the  sur- 
render of  all  his  infantry  [at  Fowey,  in  Cornwall, 
Sept.  3,  1644].  By  September  1644  throughout 
the  wlK)le  south-west  the  Parliament  had  not  an 
army  in  the  lield.  But  the  Committee  of  the 
Houses  still  toiled  on  with  honourable  spirit,  and 
at  last  brought  together  near  Newljury  a  uinted 
army  nearly  double  the  strength  of  the  King's. 
On  Sunday,  the  29th  of  October,  was  fought  the 
second  battle  of  Newbury,  as  usual  in  these  ill- 
ordered  campaigns,  late  in  the  afternoon.  Au 
arduous  day  ended  without  victory,  in  spite  of  the 
greaternumbersof  the  Parliament's  army,  though 
the  men  fought  well,  and  their  officers  led  them 
with  skill  and  energy.  At  night  the  King  was 
sullered  to  withdraw  his  army  without  loss,  and 
later  to  carry  off  his  guns  and  train.  The  urgent 
appeals  of  Cromwell  and  his  officers  coidd  not 
infuse  into  Manchester  energy  to  win  the  day,  or 
spirit  to  pursue  the  retreating  foe. " — F.  Harrison, 
Oliver  C'romirell,  cli.  5. 

Also  in  :  B.  M.  Cordery  and  J.  S.  Phillpotts, 
Kinr/ (iHil  CiiinnioinrciiUh,  ch.  7. — S.  K.  Gardiner, 
Hist,  (if  th,'  (Irciit  Ch'il  WiiV,  ch.  Y.)  hhiI  iX. 

A.  D.  1644-1645. — The  Self-denying  Ordi- 
nance.— "Cromwell  had  shown  his  eaiiacity  for 
organization  in  the  creation  of  the  Ironsides;  his 
military  genius  had  displayed  itself  at  Marst(m 
Moor.  Newbury  tirst  raised  him  into  a  political 
leader.  '  Without  a  more  speedy,  vigorous  and 
eflective  prosecution  of  the  war,'  he  said  to  the 
Commons  after  his  quarrel  with  JIanchester, 
'  casting  off  all  lingering  proceedings,  like  those 
of  soldiers  of  fortune  beyond  sea  to  spin  out  a 
war,  we  shall  make  the  kingdom  weary  of  us, 
and  hate  the  name  of  a  Parliament. '  But  under 
the  leaders  who  at  present  conducted  it  a  vigor- 
ous conduct  of  the  war  was  hopeless.  They  were, 
in  Cromwell's  plain  words,  'afraid  to  conquer.' 
They  desired  not  to  crush  Charles,  but  to  force 
him  back,  with  as  much  of  his  old  strength  re- 
maining as  might  be,  to  the  position  of  a  con- 
stitutional King.  .  .  .  The  army,  too,  as  he  long 
ago  urged  at  Edgehill,  was  not  an  army  to  con- 
quer with.  Now,  as  then,  he  urged  that  till  the 
w'hole  force  was  new  modeled,  and  placed  under 
a  stricter  discipline,  'they  must  not  expect  any 
notable  success  iu  anything  they  went  about.' 
But  the  tjrst  step  in  such  a  reorganization  must 
be  a  change  of  officers.  The  army  was  led  and 
officered  by  members  of  the  two  llou.ses,  and  the 
Self-renouncing  [or  Self-denjing]  Ordinance, 
which  was  introduced  by  Cromwell  and  Vane, 
declared  the  tenure  of  civil  or  military  offices  in- 
compatible with  a  seat  in  either.  In  spile  of  a 
long  and  bitter  resistance,  which  was  justified  at 
a  later  time  by  the  political  results  which  fol- 


lowed this  rupture  of  the  tie  which  had  hitherto 
bound  the  army  to  the  Parliament,  the  drift  of 
])\d)lie  opinion  was  too  strong  to  be  withstooil. 
Tl]e  passage  of  the  Ordinance  brought  about  the 
retirement  of  Essex,  Manchester,  and  Waller; 
and  the  new  organization  of  the  army  went 
rapidly  on  under  a  new  commander-in-chief.  Sir 
Thomas  Fairfax,  the  hero  of  the  long  contest  in 
Yorkshire,  and  who  had  been  raised  into  fame  by 
his  victory  at  Nantwich  and  his  bravery  at  Jlars- 
ton  Moor." — J.  R.  Green,  !<liort  Jliil.  tif  E)i(j.,  ch. 
8,  sect.  7. 

Also  in:  W.  Godwin,  Hist,  of  the  Common- 
■m'ltlth,  ch.  15  (v.  1). — J.  K.  Hosmer,  Life  of 
Young  Sir  Henry  Vane,  ch.  11. — J.  A.  Pieton, 
Oliver  Cromwell,  ch.  10. — J.  Forster,  Stiitemnen  of 
the  Voinnioniriiilfh  :    ]'<tne. 

A.  D.  1645  (January — February). — The  at- 
tempted Treaty  of  Uxbridge. — A  futile  negotia- 
tion between  the  king  and  Parliament  was  ojiened 
at  Uxbridge  in  Januarj',  1645.  "  But  neither 
the  king  nor  his  advisers  entered  on  it  with  minds 
sincerely  bent  on  jteace;  they,  on  the  one  hand, 
resolute  not  to  swerve  from  the  utmost  rigour  of 
a  conqueror's  terms,  without  having  conquered  ; 
and  he  though  more  secretly,  cherishing  illusive 
liopes  of  a  more  triumphant  restoration  to  power 
than  any  treaty  could  be  expected  to  effect.  The 
three  leading  topics  of  discussion  among  the  nego- 
tiators at  Uxbridge  were,  the  church,  the  militia, 
and  the  state  of  Ireland.  Bound  by  their  un- 
happy covenant,  and  watched  by  their  Scots  col- 
leagues, the  English  commissioners  on  the  parlia- 
ment's side  demanded  the  complete  establishment 
of  a  presbyterian  jiolity,  and  the  substitution  of 
what  was  called  the  directory  for  the  Anglican 
liturgy.  Upcm  this  head  there  was  little  pros- 
])ect  of  a  union." — II.  Ilallam,  Const.  Hist,  of 
Eny.,  ch.  10,  pt.  1. 

Also  in;  Earl  of  Clarendon,  Hi.st.  of  the  lie- 
Inllion.  Ilk.  8,  sect.  209-25'2  (r.  3). 

A.  D.  1645  (January — April). — The  New 
Model  of  the  army. — The  passage  of  the  Self- 
denying  Ordinance  was  followed,  or  accompanied, 
by  the  adoption  of  the  scheme  for  the  so-called 
New  jModel  of  the  army.  "  The  New  Model  was 
organised  as  follows:  10  Regiments  of  Cavalry  of 
GOd  men,  6,000;  10  Companies  of  Dragoons  of 
100  men,  1,000;  10  Regiments  of  Infantry  of 
1,400  men,  14,000:  Total,  31,000  men.  All  offi- 
cers were  to  be  nominated  by  Sir  Thomas  Fair- 
fax, the  new  General,  and  (as  was  insisted  upon 
by  the  Lords,  with  the  object  of  excluding  the 
more  fanatical  Independents)  every  officer  was  to 
sign  the  covenant  within  twenty  daj-s  of  his  ap- 
pointment. The  cost  of  this  force  W'as  estimated 
at  £530,400  per  annum,  about  £1,600,000  of  our 
money.  .  .  .  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax  having  been 
ajipointed  Commander-in-Chief  by  a  vote  of  both 
Houses  on  the  1st  of  April  [A.  D.  1645],  Essex, 
IManchester  and  others  of  the  Lords  resigned 
their  conunissions  on  the  2nd.  .  .  .  The  name  of 
Cromwell  was  of  course,  with  those  of  other 
members  of  the  Commons,  omitted  from  the 
original  list  of  the  New  ^lodel  army ;  but  with 
a  significance  which  could  not  have  escaped  re- 
mark, the  appointment  of  lieutenant-general  was 
left  vacant,  while  none  doubted  by  whom  that 
vacancy  would  be  filled."— N.  L.  Walford,  The 
Parlianuntary  Generals  of  the  Great  Ciril  Vi'ar, 
ch.  4. 

Also  m :  Sir  E.  Cust,  Lives  of  the  Warriors  of 
the  Civil  Wars,  2^t.  3  .•  Fairfax. 
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A.  D.  1645  (June).— The  Battle  of  Naseby. 

— ••  Early  iu  April,  Fairfax  witli  his  now  army 
ailvancecl  westward  to  raise  the  siege  of  Taunton, 
wlii(-h  city  Goring  was  besieging.  Before  that 
task  was  "completed  he  received  orders  to  enter 
on  the  siege  of  Oxford.  This  did  not  s\iit  his 
own  views  or  those  of  the  Independents.  Tliey 
had  joined  their  new  army  upon  the  implied 
conditicjn  that  decisive  battles  should  be  finight. 
It  was  therefore  with  great  joy  that  Fairfax 
received  orders  to  proceed  in  pursuit  of  the  royal 
forces,  whicli.  having  .  left  Worcester,  were 
niaiching  appareutl}'  against  the  Eastern  Asso- 
ciation, and  had  j  ust  taken  Leicester  on  their  wa}'. 
Before  entering  on  this  active  service,  Fairfax 
demanded  and  obtained  leave  for  Cromwell  to 
serve  at  least  for  one  battle  more  in  the  capacity  of 
Lieutenant-General.  He  came  up  with  the  king 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ilarborough.  Charles 
turned  back  to  meet  him,  and  just  by  the  village 
of  Naseby  the  great  battle  known  by  that  name 
was  fought.  Cromwell  had  joined  the  army, 
amid  the  rejoicing  shouts  of  the  troops,  two  days 
before,  with  the  Association  horse.  Again  tlie 
victory  seems  to  have  been  chiefly  due  to  his 
skill.  In  detail  it  is  almost  a  repetition  of  the  bat- 
tle of  Marston  Moor."— J.  F.  Bright,  IIiKt.  of 
Eiujhind.  period  2.  jh  675. — "The  old  Hamlet  of 
Naseby  stands  yet,  on  its  old  hill-toj),  very  much 
as  it  did  in  Saxon  days,  on  the  Northwestern 
border  of  Northamptonshire ;  nearly  on  a  line, 
and  nearly  midway,  between  that  Town  and 
Daventry.  A  peaceable  old  Hamlet,  of  jjerhaps 
live  hundred  souls;  clay  cottages  for  laborers, 
but  neatly  thatched  and  swept;  smith's  shop, 
saddler's  shop,  beer-shop  all  in  order;  forming  a 
kind  of  square,  which  leads  off.  North  and  South, 
into  two  long  streets;  the  old  Church  with  its 
graves,  stands  in  the  centre,  the  truncated  spire 
finishing  itself  with  a  strange  old  Ball,  held  up 
by  rods;  a  'hollow  copper  Ball,  which  came 
from  Boidogne  in  Henry  the  Eighth's  time,' — 
which  has,  like  Hudibras's  breeches,  '  been  at  the 
Siege  of  Bullen. '  The  ground  is  upland,  moor- 
land, though  now  growing  corn;  was  not  en- 
closed till  the  last  generation,  and  is  still  some- 
what bare  of  wood.  It  stands  nearly  in  the  heart 
of  England;  gentle  Dullness,  taking  a  turn  at 
etymology,  sometimes  derives  it  from  '  Navel ' ; 
'  Navesby,  quasi  Navelsby,  from  being,  i.fcc.' .  .  . 
It  was  on  this  high  moor-ground,  in  the  centre  of 
England,  that  King  Charles,  on  the  14th  of  June, 
1045,  fought  his  last  Battle;  dashed  fiercely 
against  the  New-JIodel  Army  which  he  had  de- 
spised till  then :  and  saw  himself  sliivered  utterly  to 
ruin  thereby.  '  Prince  Rupert,  on  the  King's  right 
wing,  charged  up  the  hill,  and  carried  all  Ijefore 
him  ' ;  but  Lieutenant-General  Cromwell  charged 
down  hill  on  the  other  wing,  likewise  carrj'ing 
all  before  him, —  and  did  not  gallop  off  the  field 
to  plunder,  he.  Cromwell,  ordered  thither  by  the 
Parliament,  had  arrived  from  the  Association 
tw<i  days  before,  'amid  shouts  from  the  whole 
Army':  he  had  the  ordering  of  tlie  Horse  this 
morning.  Prince  Rupert,  on  returning  from  his 
plunder,  finds  the  King's  Infantry  a  ruin ;  pre- 
jiares  to  charge  again  with  the  rallied  Cavahy; 
but  the  Cavalry  too,  when  it  came  to  the  point, 
'broke  all  asunder,' — never  to  reassemble  more. 
.  .  .  There  were  taken  here  a  good  few  '  ladies 
nf  i.|uality  iu  carriages';  —  and  above  a  hundred 
Irish  ladies  not  of  quality,  tattery  camp-fol- 
lowers '  with  long  skean-knives  about  a  foot  in 


length,' which  they  well  knew  how  to  use;  upon 
whom  I  fear  the  Ordinance  against  Papists  pressed 
hard  this  day.  The  King's  Carriage  was  also 
taken,  with  a  Cabinet  and  many  Roj-al  Auto- 
graphs in  it,  which  when  printed  made  a  sad  im- 
pression against  his  ^la jesty, —  gave  in  fact  a 
most  melancholy  view  of  the  veracity  of  his 
Majesty,  'On  the  word  of  a  King.'  All  was 
lost!" — T.  Carlyle,  Olivet-  Cromwell's  Letters  and 
Speeches,  pt.  2,  letter  29. 

Also  in  :  Earl  of  Clarendon,  Hist,  of  the  Rebel- 
lion, hk.  9,  sect.  30-42  (v.  4).— E.  Warburton, 
Memoirs  of  Prince  Rupert  and  the  Cavaliers,  v.  3, 
ch.  1. 

A.  D.  1645  (June — December!. — Glamorgan's 
Commissions,  and  other  perfidies  of  the  King 
disclosed. — "At  the  battle  of  Naseby,  copies  of 
some  letters  to  the  queen,  chiefly  written  about 
the  time  of  the  treaty  of  Uxbridgc,  and  strangely 
preserved,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy  and 
were  instantly  published.  No  other  losses  of 
that  fatal  day  were  more  injurious  to  [the 
king's]  cause.  ...  He  gave  her  [the  queen] 
power  to  treat  with  the  English  catholics,  prom- 
ising to  take  away  all  penal  laws  against  them 
as  soon  as  God  should  enable  him  to  do  so,  in 
consideration  of  such  powerful  assistance  as 
might  deserve  so  great  a  favour,  and  enable  him 
to  affect  it.  .  .  .  Suspicions  were  nuich  aggra- 
vated bj"  a  second  discovery  that  took  place  soon 
afterwards,  of  a  secret  treaty  between  the  earl  of 
Glamorgan  and  the  confederate  Irish  catholics, 
not  merely  promising  the  repeal  of  the  penal 
laws,  but  the  establishment  of  their  religion  in 
far  the  greater  part  of  Ireland.  The  marquis  of 
Ormond,  as  well  as  lord  Digby,  who  hapjicnedto 
be  at  Dublin,  loudly  exclaimed  against  Glamor- 
gan's presumptifju  in  concluding  such  a  treaty, 
and  committed  him  to  prison  on  a  charge  of 
treason.  He  produced  two  commissions  from 
the  king,  secretly  granted  without  any  seal  or 
the  knowledge  of  any  minister,  containing  the 
fullest  powers  to  treat  with  the  Irisli,  and  prom- 
ising to  fulfil  an}-  conditions  into  which  he  should 
enter.  The  king,  informed  of  this,  disavowed 
Glamorgan.  .  .  .  Glamorgan,  however,  was  soon 
released,  and  lost  no  portion  of  the  king's  or  his 
family's  favour.  This  transaction  has  been  the 
subject  of  much  historical  controversy.  The 
enemies  of  Charles,  both  in  his  own  and  later 
ages,  have  considered  it  as  a  proof  of  his  indif- 
ference, at  least,  to  the  protestant  religion,  and 
of  his  readiness  to  accept  the  assistance  of  Irish 
rebels  on  any  conditions.  His  advocates  for  a 
long  time  denied  the  authenticity  of  Glamorgan's 
commissions.  But  Dr.  Birch  demonstrated  that 
they  were  genuine;  and,  if  his  dissertation  could 
have  left  any  doubt,  later  evidence  might  be  ad- 
duced in  confirmation." — H.  Ilallam,  Const.  Hist. 
of  Eng.,  ch.  10  (c.  2). 

Also  in;  S.  R.  Gardiner,  Hist,  of  the  Great 
Civil  War,  ch.  39  andU{i<.  2).— T.  Carte,  Life  of 
James,  Duke  of  Ormond,  bk.  4  (».  3).— J.  Lingard, 
Hist,  of  Eng..  V.  10,  eh.  3. 

A.  D.  1645  (July— August).— The  Clubmen. 
—  "When  Fairfax  and  Cromwell  marched  into 
the  west  [after  Naseby  fight],  they  found  that  in 
these  counties  the  country-people  had  begun  to 
assemble  in  bodies,  sometimes  5,000  strong,  to 
resist  their  oppressors,  whether  they  fought  in 
the  name  of  King  or  Parliament.  They  were 
called  clubmen  from  tJieirarms.  and  carried  ban- 
ners, with  the  motto —  'If  you  oiler  to  plunder 
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our  cattle.  Be  assured  we  will  give  you  battle.' 
The  clubmen,  however,  could  not  hope  to  con- 
trol the  movements  of  the  disciplined  troops  wlio 
now  appeared  against  them.  After  a  few  fruit- 
less attempts  at  resistance  they  dispersed.  " — R. 
5L  Cordery  and  J.  S.  Pliillpotts.  King  mid  Cuin- 
miinirtidth,  cli.  8.  —  "  Theiucxpuiruable  Sir  Lewis 
Dives  (a  thrasonical  person  known  tp  the  readers 
of  Evelyn),  after  due  battering,  was  now  soon 
stormed;  whereupon,  by  Letters  found  on  him 
it  became  apparent  how  deeply  Koyalist  this 
scheme  of  Clubmen  had  been:  '  C'ommissions  for 
raising  Regiments  of  Clubmen  ';  the  design  to  be 
e.vtended  over  England  at  large,  'yea  into  the 
Associated  Counties':  however,  it  has  now  come 
to  nothing." — T.  Carlyle,  Olircr  CriniiirflVn  Lit- 
ter.1  lutil  Sj)i,i-/ii.i.  jil.  2,  lc<t(r  14. 

A.  D.  164s  (July — September). — The  storm- 
ing of  Bridgewater  and  Bristol. — "The  con- 
tinuance of  tlie  civil  war  for  a  whole  j'ear  after 
the  decisive  battle  of  Naseby  is  a  proof  of  the 
King's  scltishucss.  and  of  his  utter  indiffer- 
ence to  the  sufferings  of  the  people.  All  ra- 
tional hope  was  gone,  and  even  Rupert  advised 
his  tincle  to  make  terms  witli  tlie  Parliament. 
Yet  Charles,  while  incessantly  vacillating  as  to 
his  plans,  persisted  in  retaining  his  garrisons, 
and  required  his  adherents  to  sacritice  all  the}' 
po.ssessed  in  order  to  prolong  a  useless  struggle 
for  a  few  months.  Bristol,  therefore,  was  to 
stand  a  siege,  and  Charles  expected  the  garri- 
son to  hold  out,  without  an  object,  to  the  last 
extremity,  entailing  miserj'  and  ruin  on  the 
second  commercial  city  in  the  kingdom.  Ruiiert 
was  sent  to  take  the  command  there,  and  when 
the  army  of  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax  approached, 
towards  the  end  of  August,  lie  had  completed  his 
preparations."  Fairfax  had  marched  promptly 
and  rapidly  westward,  after  the  battle  of  Naseby. 
He  had  driven  Goring  from  the  siege  of  Taunton, 
had  defeated  him  in  a  sharp  battle  at  Langport, 
taking  1,400  prisoners,  and  had  carried  Bridge- 
water  by  storm,  July  21,  capturing  3,000  pris- 
oners, with  36  pieces  of  artillery  and  5,000  stand 
of  arms.  On  the  21st  of  August  he  arrived  be- 
fore Bristol,  which  Prince  Rupert  had  strongly 
fortified,  and  which  he  held  with  an  effective 
garrison  of  2,300  men.  On  the  morning  of  the 
10th  of  September  it  was  entered  b.v  storm,  and 
on  the  following  day  Rupert,  who  still  occupied 
the  most  defensible  forts,  surrendered  the  whole 
place.  This  surrender  so  enraged  the  King  tliat 
he  deprived  his  nephew  of  all  his  commissions 
and  sent  him  a  pass  to  quit  the  kingdom.  But 
Rupert  understood,  as  the  King  woiUd  not,  that 
lighting  was  useless  —  that  the  royal  cause  was 
lost. — C.  R.  Markham,  Life  of  the  Great  Lord 
Fairfax,  ch.  21-22. 

Also  IN.  Earl  of  Clarendon,  Ilist.  of  the  He- 
bellion.  hk.  9.— W.  Hunt,  Bristol,  ch.  7.  — E. 
Warburton,  Memoirs  of  Prince  Rupert  and  the 
Cavaliers,  r.  3.  ch.  1. 

A.  D.  1645  (September).— Defeat  of  Mont- 
rose at  Philiphaugh.  See  Scotl.vnd:  A.  D. 
liU4-ir,4.5. 

A.  D.  1646  (March). — Adoption  of  Presby- 
terianism  by  Parliament. — "  For  the  last  three 
years  the  Assembly  of  Divines  had  been  sitting 
almost  daily  in  the  Jerusalem  Chamber  of  West- 
minster Abbey.  .  .  .  They  were  jircparing  a 
new  Prayer-book,  a  form  of  Church  Government, 
a  Confession  of  Faith,  and  a  Catechi.sm:  but  the 
real  questions  at  issue  were  the  establishment  of 


the  Presbyterian  Church  and  the  toleration  of 
sectarians.  The  Presbyterians,  as  we  know,  de- 
sired to  establish  their  own  form  of  Church  gov- 
ernment by  a.ssemblies  and  synods,  without  anv 
toleration  for  non-conformists,  whether  Catliolics, 
Episcopalians,  or  sectarians.  But  tliough  they 
formed  a  large  majority  in  the  assembly,  there 
was  a  well-organized  opjiosition  of  Independents 
and  Erastians,  whose  union  made  it  no  easy  mat- 
ter for  the  Presbyterians  to  carry  every  vote 
their  own  way.  .  .  .  After  the  A.ssembly  had 
sat  a  year  and  a  half,  the  Parliament  passed  an 
ordinance  for  putting  a  directory,  jireparcd  by 
the  divini'S,  into  force,  and  taking  away  the 
Common  Prayer-book  (3rd  Jan.,  1()4.")).  The  sign 
of  the  cross  in  baptism,  the  ring  in  marriage,  the 
wearing  of  vestments,  the  keeping  of  saints' 
days,  were  discontinued.  The  communion  table 
was  ordered  to  be  set  in  the  body  of  the  cluu-ch, 
about  which  the  people  were  to  stand  or  sit:  the 
passages  of  Scripture  to  be  read  were  left  to  the 
minister's  choice:  no  forms  of  prayer  were  pre- 
scribed. The  same  year  a  new  directory  for  or- 
dination of  ministers  was  pa.ssed  into  an  ordinance. 
The  Presbyterian  assemblies,  called  presbyteries, 
were  empowered  to  ordain,  and  none  were  al- 
lowed to  enter  the  ministry  without  first  taking 
the  covenant  (8th  Nov.,  104.')).  This  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  third  ordinance  for  establishing  the 
Presbyterian  system  of  Church  government  in 
England  by  waj'  of  trial  for  three  years.  As 
(jrigiually  introduced  into  the  House,  this  ordi- 
nance met  with  great  opposition,  because  it  gave 
power  to  ministers  of  refusing  the  sacrament  and 
turning  men  out  of  the  Church  for  scandalous 
offences.  Now,  in  what,  argued  the  Erastians, 
did  scandalous  offences  consist  ?  .  .  .  A  modified 
ordinance  accordingly  was  passed;  scandalous 
offences,  for  which  ministers  might  refuse  the 
sacrament  and  excommunicate,  were  specitied; 
assemblies  were  declared  subject  to  Parliament, 
and  leave  was  granted  to  those  who  thought 
themselves  unjustly  sentenced,  to  appeal  right 
up  from  one  Church  assembly  after  another  to 
the  civil  power  —  the  Parliament  (16th  March, 
l(j40).  Presbyterians,  both  in  England  and  Scot- 
land, felt  deeply  mortified.  After  all  these  years' 
contending,  then,  just  when  they  thought  they 
were  entering  on  the  fruits  of  tiieir  lalxnirs,  to 
see  the  Church  still  left  under  the  power  of  the 
State  —  the  disappointment  was  intense  to  a  de- 
gree we  cannot  estimate.  They  looked  on  the 
Independents  as  the  enemies  of  God  ;  this  '  lame 
Erastian  Presbytery  '  as  hardly  worth  the  having. 
.  .  .  The  Assembly  of  Divines  practically  came 
to  an  end  in  1649,  when  it  was  changed  into  a 
committee  for  examining  candidates  for  the 
Presbyterian  ministrj'.  It  finally  l)roke  up  with- 
out any  formal  dismissal  on  the  dispersion  of  the 
Rump  Parliament  in  March,  1653." — B.  JI.  Cor- 
dery and  J.  S.  Phillpotts,  King  and  Common- 
xrenlth,  ch.  9. 

Also  in:  S.  R.  Gardiner,  Iliat.  of  the  Great 
Ciril  War,  ch.  40  {i\  2).— A.  F.  M'itchell,  Tlu 
Westminster  Assembli/,  lects.  7,  9,  13. — Minutes  of 
the  Se.i.tioiis  if  the    Westminster  Assembly.  —  See, 

also,   IxDEI-KNDEXTS. 

A.  D.  1646-1647. — The  King  in  the  hands  of 
the  Scots.— His  duplicity  and  his  intrigues. — 
The  Scots  surrender  him. —  "On  the  morning 
of  -May  6th  authentic  news  came  that  the  King 
had  ridden  into  the  Scottish  army,  and  had  en- 
trusted to  his  northern  subjects  the  guardianship 
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of  his  rojal  person.  Thereupon  the  English 
Parliament  at  once  asserted  their  right  to  dis- 
pose of  their  King  so  long  as  he  was  on  English 
soil;  and  for  the  present  ordered  that  he  be  sent 
to  Warwick  Castle,  an  order,  however,  which 
had  no  effect.  Newark,  impregnable  even  to 
Ironsides,  was  surrendered  at  last  b}^  royal  order; 
and  the  Scots  retreated  northwards  to  Newcastle, 
carrj-ing  their  sovereign  with  them.  .  .  .  Mean- 
time the  City  Presbyterians  were  petitioning  the 
House  to  quicken  the  establishment  of  the  godly 
and  thorough  reformation  so  long  promised ;  and 
they  were  supported  by  letters  from  the  Scottish 
Parliament,  which,  in  the  month  of  February, 
1646,  almost  peremptorily  required  that  the 
Solemn  League  and  Covenant  should  be  carried 
out  in  the  Scottish  sense  of  it.  .  .  .  The  question 
as  to  the  disposal  of  the  King's  person  became 
accidentally  involved  in  the  issues  between  Pres- 
bytcrianism  and  the  sects.  For  if  the  King  had 
been  a  man  to  be  trusted,  and  if  he  had  frankly 
accepted  the  army  programme  of  free  religion, 
a  free  Parliament,  and  responsible  advisers,  there 
is  little  doubt  that  he  might  have  kept  his  crown 
and  his  Anglican  ritual  —  at  least  for  his  own 
worship  —  and  might  yet  have  concluded  his 
reign  prosperously  as  the  first  constitutional 
King  of  England.  Instead  of  this,  he  angered 
the  army  by  making  their  most  sacred  purposes 
mere  cards  in  a  game,  to  be  played  or  held  as  he 
thought  most  to  his  own  advantage  in  dealing 
with  the  Presb3"terian  Parliament.  On  July  11th, 
1646,  Commissioners  from  both  Houses  were  ap- 
pointed to  lay  certain  propositions  for  peace  be- 
fore the  King  at  Newcastle.  These  of  course 
involved  everything  for  which  the  Parliament 
had  contended,  and  in  a  form  developed  and  ex- 
aggerated by  the  altered  position  of  affairs.  All 
armed  forces  were  to  be  absolutely  under  the 
control  of  Parliament  for  a  period  of  20  years. 
Speaking  generally,  all  public  acts  done  by  Par- 
liament, or  by  its  authority,  were  to  be  con- 
firmed; and  all  public  acts  done  by  the  King  or 
his  Oxford  anti-Parliament,  withoilt  due  autliori- 
sation  from  Westminster,  were  to  be  void.  .  .  . 
On  August  10th  the  Commissioners  who  had 
been  sent  to  the  King  returned  to  Westminster. 
.  .  .  The  King  had  given  no  distinct  answer.  It 
was  a  suspicious  circumstance  that  the  Duke  of 
Hamilton  had  gone  into  Scotland,  especially  as 
Crotnwell  learned  that,  in  spite  of  an  ostensible 
order  from  the  King,  Montrose's  force  had  not 
been  disbanded.  The  labyrinthine  web  of  royal 
intrigue  in  Ireland  was  beginning  to  be  discov- 
ered. .  .  .  The  death  of  the  Earl  of  Esse.x  on 
September  14th  increased  the  growing  danger  of 
a  fatal  schism  in  the  victorious  party.  The  Pres- 
byterians had  hoped  to  restore  him  to  the  head 
of  the  arm}',  and  so  sheathe  or  blunt  the  terrible 
weapon  they  had  forged  and  could  not  wield. 
They  were  now  left  without  a  man  to  rival  in 
militarj-  authority  the  commanders  whose  exploits 
overwhelmed  their  employers  with  a  too  com- 
plete success.  Not  only  were  the  political  and 
religious  opinions  of  the  soldiers  a  cause  of 
anxiety,  but  the  burden  of  their  sustenance  and 
paj'  was  pressing  heavily  on  the  country.  .  .  . 
No  wonder  that  the  City  of  London,  always 
sensitive  as  to  public  security,  began  to  urge 
upon  the  Parliament  the  necessity  for  diminish- 
ing or  dislianding  the  army  in  England.  .  .  . 
The  Parliament,  however,  could  not  deal  with 
the  army,  for  two  reasons .   First,  the  negotia- 
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tions  with  the  Scotch  lingered;  and  next,  they 
could  not  pay  the  men.  The  first  difficulty  was 
overcome,  at  least  for  the  time,  by  the  middle  of 
January,  1647,  when  a  train  of  wagons  carried 
£200.000  to  Newcastle  in  discharge  of  the  Eng- 
lish debt  to  the  Scottish  army.  But  the  success- 
ful accomplishment  of  this  only  increased  the  re- 
maining difficulty  of  the  Parliament  —  that  of 
paying  their  own  soldiers.  We  need  not  notice 
the  charge  made  against  the  Scotch  of  selling 
their  King  further  than  to  say,  that  it  is  unfairly 
based  upon  only  one  subordinate  feature  of  a 
very  complicated  negotiation.  If  the  King  would 
have  taken  the  Covenant,  and  guaranteed  to  them 
their  precious  Presbyterian  system,  his  Scottish 
subjects  would  have  fought  for  him  almost  to 
the  last  man.  The  firmness  of  Charles  in  declin- 
ing the  Covenant  for  himself  is,  no  doubt,  the 
most  creditable  point  in  his  resistance.  But  his 
obstinacy  in  disputing  the  right  of  two  nations, 
in  their  political  establishment  of  religion,  to 
override  his  convictions  by  their  own.  illustrates 
his  entire  incapacity  to  comprehend  the  new 
light  dawning  on  the  relations  of  sovereign  and 
people.  The  Scots  did  their  best  for  him.  They 
petitioned  him,  they  knelt  to  him,  they  preached 
to  him.  .  .  .  But  to  have  carried  with  them  an 
intractable  man  to  form  a  wedge  of  division 
amongst  themselves,  at  the  same  time  that  he 
brought  against  them  the  whole  power  of  Eng- 
land, would  have  been  sheer  insanity.  Accord- 
ingly, the)'  made  the  best  bargain  they  could 
both  for  him  and  themselves;  and,  taking  their 
wages,  they  left  him  with  his  English  subjects, 
who  conducted  him  to  Holdenby  House,  in  North- 
amptonshire, on  the  6th  of  February,  1647." — 
J.  A.  Picton,  Oliver  Cronucell,  ch.  13. 

Also  in  :  S.  R.  Gardiner,  The  First  ttco  Stuarts 
and  the  Puritan  Rewlution,  eh.  7,  sect.  4. — The 
same.  Hist,  of  the  Oreat  Civil  War,  ch.  38-4.5  (v. 
2). — W.  Godwin,  Hist,  of  the  Comuwrnoealth,  bk. 
1,  ch.  24-27,  and  bk.  2,  ch.  1-6  (v.  2).— Earl  of 
Clarendon,  Hist,  of  the  Eehellion,  hk.  9,  sect.  161- 
178,  and  bk.  10  (r.  %). 

A.  D.  1647  (April — August). — The  Array 
takes  things  in  hand. — "  The  King  was  surren- 
dered to  Parliament,  and  all  now  looking  toward 
peace,  the  Presbyterians  were  uppermost,  dis- 
credit falling  upon  the  Army  and  its  favorers. 
Many  of  the  Recruiters  [i.  e.,  the  new  members, 
elected  to  fill  vacancies  in  the  Parliament],  who  at 
first  had  acted  with  the  Independents,  inclined  now 
to  their  opponents.  The  Presbyterians,  feeling 
that  none  would  dare  to  question  the  authority 
of  Parliament,  pushed  energetically  their  policy 
as  regards  the  Army,  of  sending  to  Ifrland,  dis- 
banding, neglecting  the  payment  of  arrears,  and 
displacing  the  old  officers.  But  suddenh'  there 
came  for  them  a  rude  awakening.  On  April  30, 
1647,  Skippon,  whom  all  liked,  whom  the  Pres- 
byterians indeed  claimed,  but  who  at  the  same 
time  kept  on  good  terms  with  the  Army  and  In- 
dependents, rose  in  his  place  in  St.  Stephens  and 
produced  a  letter,  brought  to  him  the  day  before 
by  three  private  soldiers,  in  which  eight  regi- 
ments of  horse  expressly  refused  to  serve  in  Ire- 
land, declaring  that  it  was  a  perfidious  design  to 
separate  the  soldiers  from  the  otficers  whom  tliej' 
loved, — framed  by  men  who,  having  tasted  of 
power,  were  degenerating  into  tyrants.  Holies 
and  the  Presbyterians  were  thuniler-stnick,  and 
laying  aside  all  other  business  summoned  the 
three  soldiers  to  appear  at  once.  ...  A  violent 
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tumult  arose  in  tlic  House.  Tlic  Presbj-terians 
fleclarod  that  the  tlirce  sturdy  Ironsides  standing 
there,  with  their  biiir  stained  from  their  corselets, 
ought  to  be  at  once  romniitted;  1o  which  it  was 
answered,  that  if  there  were  to  be  commitment, 
it  should  be  to  the  best  Loudon  tavern,  and  .sack 
aud  sugar  provided.  Cromwell,  leaning  over 
toward  Ludlow,  who  sat  next  to  him,  and  iioiut- 
ing  to  the  Presbyterians,  said  that  those  fellows 
would  never  leave  till  tlie  Army  pulled  them  out 
by  the  ears.  That  day  it  became  known  that 
there  existed  an  organization,  a  sort  of  Parlia- 
ment, in  the  Army,  the  officers  forming  an  upper 
council  and  the  representatives  of  the  rank  and 
file  a  lower  council.  Two  such  rejircsentativcs 
stood  in  the  lower  council  for  each  squadron  or 
trooj),  known  as  'Adjutators,'  aiders,  or  'Agita- 
tors.' This  organization  had  taken  upon  itself, 
to  see  that  the  Army  had  its  rights.  ...  At  the 
end  of  a  month,  there  was  still  greater  occasion 
for  astonishment.  Seven  hundred  horse  suddenly 
left  the  camp,  and  appearing  without  warning, 
June  2,  at  Holmby  House,  where  Charles  was 
kept,  in  charge  of  Parlianientarj'  commissioners, 
proiiosed  to  assume  the  custody  of  the  King.  A 
cool,  quiet  fellow,  of  rank  no  higher  than  that  of 
cornet,  led  them  aud  was  tlieir  spokesman, 
Joyce.  '  What  is  your  authority  ? '  asked  the 
King.  The  cornet  simply  pointed  to  the  mass 
of  troopers  at  his  back.  ...  So  bold  a  step  as 
the  seizure  of  the  King  made  necessary  other 
bold  steps  on  the  part  of  the  Army.  Scarcely  a 
fortnight  had  jjassed,  when  a  demand  was  made 
for  the  exclusion  from  Parliament  of  eleven 
Presbyterians,  the  men  most  conspicuous  for  ex- 
treme views.  The  Army  meanwhile  hovered, 
ever  ominously,  close  at  hand,  to  the  north  and 
east  of  the  city,  paying  slight  regard  to  the 
Parliamentary  prohibition  to  remain  at  a  distance. 
The  eleven  members  withdrew.  .  .  .  But  if 
Parliament  was  willing  to  3deld,  Presbyterian 
London  and  the  country  round  about  were  not, 
and  in  J\ily  broke  out  into  sheer  rebellion.  .  .  . 
The  Sjiealvers  of  the  Lords  and  Commons,  at  the 
head  of  the  strength  of  the  Parliament,  fourteen 
Peers  aud  one  hundred  Commoners,  betook  them- 
selves to  Fairfax,  and  on  August  2  they  threw 
themselves  into  the  protection  of  the  Army  at 
Hounslow  Heath,  ten  miles  distant.  A  grand 
review  took  place.  The  consummate  .soldier, 
Fairfax,  had  his  troops  in  jierfect  condition,  and 
they  were  drawn  out  20,000  strong  to  receive  the 
seceding  Parliament.  The  soldiers  rent  the  air 
with  shouts  in  their  behalf,  and  all  was  made 
ready  for  a  most  impressive  demoustration.  (_)n 
the,  6th  of  August,  Fairfax  marched  his  troops  in 
full  array  through  the  city,  from  Hammersmith 
to  Westminster.  Each  man  had  in  his  hat  a 
wreath  of  laurel.  The  Lords  and  Conuiions  who 
had  taken  flight  were  escorted  in  the  midst  of 
the  column  ;  the  city  officials  joined  the  train.  At 
Westminster  the  Speakers  were  ceremoniously 
reinstalled,  and  the  Houses  again  put  to  work, 
the  first  business  being  to  thank  the  General  and 
the  veterans  who  had  reconstituted  them.  The 
next  day,  with  Skippon  in  the  centre  and  Crom- 
well in  the  rear,  the  Army  marched  through  the 
city  itself,  a  lu'avy  tramp  of  battle-seasoned 
platoons,  at  tlie  mere  sound  of  which  the  war- 
like ardor  of  the  turbulent  youths  of  the  work- 
shops and  the  rough  watermen  was  completely 
squelched.  Yet  the  soldiers  looked  neither  to 
the  right  nor  left ;  nor  by  act,  word,  or  gesture 


was  any  offence  given." — J.  K.  Hosmer,  Life  of 
Ydinifi  Sir  Henry  Vane,  ch.  12. 

Also  IN:  C.  R.  Jlarkham.  Life  of  the  Oreat 
Lord  Fiiiifu;  ch.  24. — T.  Carlyle,  Oliver  Crom- 
irell's  Ijetters  mid  Speeches,  pt.  'i,  letter  26. — W. 
Godwin,  Uixt.  of  the  Commonwealth,  bk.  2,  ch.  7- 
11. 

A.  D.  1647  (August  —  December). —  The 
King's  "  Game  "  with  Cromwell  and  the  army, 
and  the  ending  of  it. —  Allcr  reinstating  the 
Parlianu'Ut  at  West  minster,  "the  army  leaders 
resumed  negotiations  with  the  King.  The  in- 
dignation of  the  soldiers  at  his  delays  and  in- 
trigues made  the  task  hourly  more  difficult;  but 
Cromwell  .  .  .  clung  to  the  hope  of  accommoda- 
tiim  with  a  passionate  tenacity.  His  mind,  con- 
servative 1)3'  tradition,  and  above  all  jiractical  in 
temper,  saw  the  political  dillicidties  which  would 
follow  on  the  abolition  of  Royalty,  and  in  spite 
of  the  King's  evasions,  he  iiersisted  in  negotiat- 
ing with  him.  But  Cromwell  stood  almost  alone; 
the  Parliament  refused  to  accept  L'eton's  pro- 
po.sals  as  a  basis  of  peace,  Charles  still  evaded, 
and  the  army  then  grew  restless  and  suspicious. 
There  were  cries  for  a  wide  reform,  for  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  House  of  Peers,  for  a  new  House  of 
Conuuons,  and  the  Adjutators  called  on  the  Coun- 
cil of  Officers  to  discuss  the  question  of  abolish- 
ing Roj'alty  itself,  Cromwell  was  never  braver 
than  when  he  faced  the  gathering  storm,  forbade 
the  discussion,  adjourned  the  Council,  aud  sent 
the  oflicers  to  their  regiments.  But  the  strain 
was  too  great  to  last  lon,g,  and  Charles  was  still 
resolute  to  'play  his  game.'  He  was,  in  fact,  so 
far  from  being  in  earnest  in  his  negotiations  with 
Cromwell  ami  Ireton,  that  at  the  moment  they 
were  risking  their  lives  for  him  he  was  conducting 
another  and  e<iually  delusive  negotiation  with  the 
Parliament.  ...  In  the  midst  of  his  hopes  of  an 
accommodation,  Cromwell  found  with  astonish- 
ment that  he  had  been  duped  throughout,  and 
that  the  King  had  fled  [Nov.  11,  f6-17].  ,  .  . 
Even  Cromwell  was  powerless  to  break  the  spirit 
which  now  ]icrvadcd  the  soldiers,  and  the  King's 
perfldy  left  him  without  resource.  'The  King 
is  a  man  of  great  jiarts  and  great  understanding,' 
he  said  at  last,  '  but  so  great  a  dissembler  and  so 
false  a  man  that  he  is  not  to  be  trusted.'  By  a 
strange  error,  Charles  had  luade  his  way  from 
Hampton  Court  to  the  Isle  of  Wight,  perhaps 
with  some  hope  from  the  sympathy  of  Colonel 
Hammond,  the  Governor  of  Carisbrooke  Castle, 
and  again  found  himself  a  prisoner.  Foiled  in 
his  effort  to  put  himself  at  the  head  of  the  new 
civil  war,  he  set  himself  to  organize  it  from  his 
pri-son ;  and  while  again  opening  delusive  negotia- 
tions with  the  Parliament,  he  signed  a  .secret  treaty 
with  the  Scots  for  the  invasion  of  the  realm. 
The  rise  of  Indepeudenc}',  and  the  jiractical  sus- 
pension of  the  Covenant,  had  i)roiluced  a  violent 
reaction  in  his  favmu'  north  of  the  Tweed.  .  .  . 
In  J^nglaud  the  whole  of  the  conservative  party, 
with  many  of  the  most  conspicuous  members  of 
the  Long  Parliament  at  its  head,  was  drifting,  in 
its  horror  of  the  religious  aud  political  changes 
which  seemed  impending,  toward  the  King;  and 
the  news  from  Scotland  gave  the  signal  for  fitful 
insurrections  in  almost  every  quarter." — J,  R. 
Green,  Short  Hist,  of  En;/.,  ch.  8,  sect.  8.' 

Also  in  ;  F.  P.  Guizot,  Hint,  of  the  Eng.  Rev. 
of  1640,  bk.  7-8.— L.  von  Ranke,  Hist,  of  Eng., 
i",th  Centunj,  hk.  10,  ch.  4.— W.  Godwin,  Hist. 
of  the   Commoitweiiltli. — (!.   Ilillier,  Narrative  of 
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attempted  Escapes  of  Charles  I.  from  Carisbrooke 
Castle,  cf-c. 

A.  D.  1648  (April — August).— The  Second 
Civil  War. — Defeat  of  the  Scots  at  Preston. 
— "The  Second  Civil  War  broke  out  in  April, 
and  proved  to  be  a  short  but  formidable  affair. 
The  whole  of  Wales  was  speedily  in  insurrec- 
tion ;  a  strong  force  of  cavaliers  were  mustering 
in  the  north  of  England ;  in  Esse.x,  Surrey,  and 
the  southern  counties  various  outbreaks  arose; 
Berwick,  Carlisle,  Chester,  Pembroke,  Colches- 
ter, were  held  for  the  king ;  the  tleet  revolted ;  and 
40,000  men  were  ordered  by  the  Parliament  of 
Scotland  to  invade  England.  Lambert  was  sent 
to  the  north;  Fairfax  to  take  Colchester;  and 
Cromwell  into  Wales,  and  thence  to  join  Lambert 
and  meet  the  Scotch.  On  the  24th  of  May  Crom- 
well reached  Pembroke,  but  being  .short  of  guns, 
he  did  not  take  it  till  11th  July.  The  rising  in 
Wales  crushed,  Cromwell  turned  northwards, 
where  the  northwest  was  already  in  revolt,  and 
20,000  Scots,  under  the  Duke  of  Hamilton,  were 
advancing  into  the  country.  Want  of  supplies 
and  shoes,  and  sickness,  detained  him  with  his 
army,  sotne  7,000  strong,  '  so  extremely  harassed 
with  hard  service  and  long  marches,  that  they 
seemed  rather  fit  for  a  hospital  than  a  battle.' 
Having  joined  Lambert  in  Yorkshire  he  fought 
the  battle  of  Preston  on  17th  of  August.  The 
battle  of  Preston  was  one  of  the  most  decisive 
and  important  victories  ever  gained  by  Crom- 
well, over  the  most  numerous  enemy  he  ever 
encountered,  and  the  first  in  which  he  was  in 
supreme  command,  .  .  .  Early  on  the  morning 
of  the  17th  August,  Cromwell,  with  some  9,000 
men,  fell  upon  the  army  of  the  Duke  of  Hamil- 
ton unawares,  as  it  proceeded  southwards  in  a 
long,  straggling,  unprotected  line.  The  in- 
vaders consisted  of  17,000  Scots  and  7,000  good 
men  from  northern  counties.  The  long  ill-or- 
dered line  was  cut  in  half  and  rolled  back  north- 
ward and  southward,  before  they  even  knew 
that  Cromwell  was  upon  them.  The  great  host, 
cut  into  sections,  fought  with  desperation  from 
town  to  town.  But  for  three  days  it  was  one 
long  chase  and  carnage,  which  ended  only  with 
the  exhaustion  of  the  victors  and  their  horses. 
Ten  thousand  prisoners  were  taken.  '  We  have 
killed  we  know  not  what,'  writes  Cromwell, 
'  but  a  very  great  number ;  having  done  execu- 
tion upon  them  above  thirty  miles  together,  be- 
sides wliat  we  killed  in  the  two  great  fights.' 
His  own  loss  was  small,  and  but  one  superior 
officer.  .  .  .  The  Scottish  invaders  dispersed, 
Cromwell  hastened  to  recover  Berwick  and  Car- 
lisle, and  to  restore  the  Presbyterian  or  Whig 
party  in  Scotland." — F.  Harrison,  Oliver  Crom- 
well, ch.  7. 

Also  in  :  .1.  H.  Burton,  Hist,  nf  Scotland,  ch. 
74  (».  7).— Earl  of  Clarendon,  Hist,  of  the  Rebel- 
li">i.  hk.  11  ('-.  4). 

A.  D.  1648  (September— November).— The 
Treaty  at  Newport. — "The  unfortunate  issue 
of  tlie  Scots  expedition  under  the  duke  of  Hamil- 
ton, and  of  the  various  insurrections  throughout 
England,  quelled  b}'  the  vigilance  and  good  con- 
duct of  Fairfax  and  Cromwell,  is  well  known. 
But  these  formidable  manifestations  of  the  public 
sentiment  in  favour  of  peace  with  the  king  on 
honourable  conditions,  wherein  the  city  of  Lon- 
don, ruled  by  the  presbyteriau  ministers,  took  a 
share,  compelled  the  house  of  commons  to  retract 
its  measures.     They  came  to  a  vote,  by  165  to 


99,  that  they  would  not  alter  the  fundamental 
government  liy  king,  lords,  and  commons;  they 
aliandunecl  tlieirimpeachment  againstseven  peers, 
the  most  moderate  of  the  upper  house  and  the 
most  obnoxious  to  the  army :  they  restored  the 
eleven  members  to  their  seats:  they  revoked  their 
resolutions  against  a  personal  treaty  with  the 
king,  and  even  that  which  required  his  as.sent  by 
certain  preliminary  articles.  In  a  word  the  party 
for  distinction's  sake  called  presbyteriau,  biit 
now  rather  to  be  denominated  constitutional,  re- 
gained its  ascendancy.  This  change  in  the  coun- 
sels of  parliament  brought  on  the  treaty  of  New- 
port. The  treaty  of  Newport  was  set  on  foot 
and  managed  by  those  politicians  of  the  house  of 
lords,  who,  having  long  suspected  no  danger  to 
themselves  biit  from  the  power  of  the  king,  had 
discovered,  somewhat  of  the  latest,  that  the  crown 
itself  was  at  stake,  and  that  their  own  privileges 
were  set  on  the  same  cast.  Nothing  was  more 
remote  from  the  intentions  of  the  earl  of  Nor- 
thumberland, or  lord  Say,  than  to  see  themselves 
pushed  from  their  seats  by  such  upstarts  as  Ireton 
and  Harrison  ;  and  their  present  mortification  af- 
forded a  proof  how  men  reckoned  wise  in  their 
generation  become  the  dupes  of  their  own  selfish, 
crafty,  and  pusillanimous  policy.  They  now 
grew  anxious  to  see  a  treaty  concluded  with  the 
king.  Sen.sible  that  it  was  necessary  to  antici- 
pate, if  possible,  the  return  of  Cromwell  from 
the  north,  they  implored  him  to  comply  at  once 
with  all  the  iiropositions  of  parliament,  or  at  least 
to  yield  in  the  first  instance  as  far  as  he  meant  to 
go.  They  had  not,  however,  mitigated  in  any 
degree  the  rigorous  conditions  so  often  proposed; 
nor  did  the  king  during  this  treaty  obtain  any 
reciprocal  concession  worth  mentioning  in  return 
for  his  surrender  of  almost  all  that  could  be  de- 
manded."— H.  Hallam,  Const.  Hist,  of  Eikj.,  ch. 
10,  pt.  3. — The  utter  faithlessness  with  which 
Charles  carried  on  these  negotiations,  as  on  all 
former  occasions,  was  shown  at  a  later  day  when 
his  correspondence  came  to  light.  "  After  hav- 
ing solemnly  promised  that  all  hostilities  in  Ire- 
land should  cease,  lie  secretly  wrote  to  Ormond 
(Oct.  10):  'Obey  my  wife's  orders,  not  mine,  until 
I  shall  let  you  know  I  am  free  from  all  restraint; 
nor  trouble  yourself  about  my  concessions  as  to 
Ireland;  they  will  not  lead  to  anything;'  and  the 
day  on  which  he  had  consented  to  transfer  to 
parliament  for  twenty  years  the  command  of  the 
army  (Oct.  9),  he  wrote  to  sir  William  Hopkins: 
'  To  tell  you  the  truth,  my  great  concession  this 
morning  was  made  only  witTi  a  view  to  facilitate 
my  approaching  escape;  without  that  hope,  I 
should  never  have  yielded  in  this  manner.  If  I 
had  refused,  I  could,  without  much  sorrow,  have 
returned  to  my  prison ;  but  as  it  is,  I  own  it  would 
break  my  heart,  for  I  have  done  that  which  my 
escape  alone  can  j  ustify . '  The  parliament ,  though 
without  any  exact  information,  suspected  all  this 
perfidy ;  even  the  friends  of  peace,  the  men  most 
affected  by  the  king's  condition,  and  most  earnest 
to  save  him,  replied  but  hesitatinglj'  to  the  charges 
of  the  independents." — F.  P.  Guizot,  Hist,  of  the 
Enn.  llee.  of  1640,  hk.  8. 

Also  in:  Earl  of  Clarendon,  Hist,  of  the  Re- 
bellion, bk.  11,  sect.  153-190  (».  4).— I.  Disraeli, 
Commentaries  on  the  Life  et/id  Reign  of  Charles  I.. 
i\  2,  ch.  :3i)-40. 

A.  D.  1648  (November — December). — The 
Grand  Army  Remonstrance  and  Pride's  Purge. 
— The    Long    Parliament    cut    down   to    the 
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Rump.— On  the  20tli  of  November,  1648,  Colonel 
Ewer  and  otlier  officers  presented  to  the  house  of 
commons  a  remonstrance  from  the  Army  against 
the  negotiations  and  proposed  treaty  with  the 
kin;:.  This  was  accompanied  by  a  letter  from 
Fairfax,  stating  that  it  had  been  voted  nnani- 
mously  in  the  council  of  officers,  and  entreating 
for  it  tlie  consideration  of  parliament.  The  re- 
monstrance recommended  an  immediate  ending 
of  the  treaty  conferences  at  Newpfirt,  demanded 
that  the  king  be  brought  to  justice,  as  the  capital 
source  of  all  grievances,  and  called  upon  parlia- 
ment to  enact  its  own  dissolution,  with  provision 
for  the  electing  and  convening  of  future  annual 
or  biennial  iiarliaments.  Ten  days  passed  with- 
out attention  being  given  to  this  army  manifesto, 
the  house  having  twice  adjourned  its  considera- 
tion of  the  document.  On  the  tirst  of  December 
there  appeared  at  Newport  a  party  of  horse 
which  quietly  took  possession  of  the  person  of 
the  king,  and  conveyed  him  to  Hurst  Castle,  "a 
fortress  in  llamiishire,  situated  at  the  extreme 
point  of  a  neck  of  land,  which  shoots  into  the  sea 
towards  the  isle  of  Wight."  The  same  day  on 
which  this  was  done,  "the  commissioners  who 
had  treated  with  the  king  at  Newport  made  their 
appearance  in  the  two  houses  of  parliament;  and 
the  two  following  days  were  occupied  by  the 
house  of  commons  in  an  earnest  debate  as  to  the 
state  of  the  negociation.  Vane  was  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal speakers  against  the  treaty;  and  Fiennes, 
who  had  hitherto  ranked  among  the  independ- 
ents, spoke  for  it.  At  length,  after  the  house 
had  sat  all  night,  it  was  put  and  carried,  at 
five  in  the  morning  of  the  5tli,  by  a  majority 
of  129  to  83.  that  the  king's  answers  to  the  propo- 
sitions of  both  houses  were  a  ground  for  them 
to  proceed  upon,  to  the  settlement  of  the  peace 
of  the  kingdom.  On  the  same  day  this  vote 
received  the  concurrence  of  the  house  of  lords. " 
Meantime,  on  the  30th  of  November,  the  council 
of  the  army  had  voted  a  second  tleclaration  more 
fully  expressive  of  its  views  and  announcing  its 
intention  to  draw  near  to  London,  for  the  accom- 
plishment of  the  purposes  of  the  remonstrance. 
"On  the  2d  of  December  Fairfa.x  marched  to 
London,  and  quartered  his  army  at  Whitehall, 
St.  James's,  the  Mews,  and  the  villages  near  the 
metropolis.  ...  On  the  5th  of  December  three 
officers  of  the  army  held  a  meeting  with  three 
members  of  parliament,  to  arrange  the  plan  by 
which  the  soimd  members  might  best  be  separated 
from  those  by  whom  their  measures  were  thwarted, 
and  might  peaceably  be  put  in  possession  of  the 
legislative  authority.  The  next  morning  a  regi- 
ment of  horse,  and  another  of  foot  were  placed 
as  a  guard  upon  the  two  liouses,  Skippon,  who 
commanded  the  city-militia,  having  agreed  with 
the  council  of  the  army  to  keep  back  the  .guard 
under  his  authority  which  usually  performed 
that  duty.  A  jiart  of  the  foot  were  ranged  in 
the  Court  of  Requests,  tipon  the  stairs,  and  in 
the  lobby  leading  to .  the  house  of  commons. 
Colonel  Pride  was  stationed  near  the  door,  with 
a  list  in  his  hand  of  the  persons  he  was  com- 
missioned to  arrest;  and  sometimes  one  of  the 
door-keepers,  and  at  others  Lord  Grey  of  Groby, 
pointed  them  out  to  him,  as  they  came  up  with 
an  intention  of  passing  into  the  house.  Forty- 
one  members  were  thus  arrested.  .  .  .  On  the 
following  day  more  members  were  secured,  or 
denied  entrance,  amounting,  with  those  of  the 
day  before,  to  about  one  hundred.     At  the  same 


time  Cromwel  took  his  seat;  and  Henry  Marten 
moved  that  the  speaker  should  return  him  thanks 
for  his  great  aiwl  eminent  services  performed  in 
the  course  of  the  campaign.  The  day  after,  the 
two  houses  adjourned  to  the  12th.  During  the 
adjournment  manj'  of  the  members  who  had  lieen 
taken  into  custody  by  the  military  were  liberated. 
.  .  .  Besides  those  who  were  absolutely  secured, 
or  shut  out  from  their  seats  by  the  power  of  the 
army,  there  were  other  members  that  looked 
with  dislike  on  the  present  proceedings,  or  that 
considered  parliament  as  being  under  force,  and 
not  free  in  their  deliberations,  who  voluntarily 
abstained  from  being  present  at  their  sittings  and 
debates." — W.  Godwin,  JIi.it.  nf  the  Common- 
irealth.  bk.  2,  ch.  23-24  (r.  2).— "The  famous 
Pride's  Purge  was  accomplished.  By  military 
force  the  Long  Parliament  was  cut  down  to  a 
fraction  of  its  number,  and  the  career  begins  of 
the  mighty  'Rump,'  so  called  in  the  coarse  wit 
of  the  time  because  it  was  'the  sitting  part.'" — 
J.  K.  Hosmcr,  Life  of  Tuuiu/  Sir  IlenryVane,  ch. 
13. — "  This  name  [the  Rump]  was  first  given  to 
them  by  Walker,  the  author  of  the  History  of 
Independency,  by  way  of  derision,  in  allusion  to 
a  fowl  all  devoured  but  the  rump." — D.  Neal, 
Hist,  of  the  Purititns,  v.  4,  ch.  \,  foot-note. 

Also  IN:  C.  R.  Sfarkham,  Life(f  the  Great  Lord 
Fairfa.r,  ch.  28. — D.  Masson,  Life  of  John  Milton, 
bk.  4,  ch.  1  (ind  3  (i\  8). 

A.  D.  1649  (January). — The  trial  and  execu- 
tion of  the  King. — "  During  the  month  in  which 
Charles  had  remained  at  Windsor  [whither  he 
had  been  brought  from  Hurst  Castle  on  the  l~th 
of  December],  there  had  been  proceedings  in  Par- 
liament of  which  he  was  imperfectly  informed. 
On  the  day  he  arrived  there,  it  was  resolved  by 
the  Commons  that  he  should  be  brought  to  trial. 
On  the  2nd  of  January,  1649,  it  was  voted  that, 
in  making  war  against  the  Parliament,  lie  liad 
been  guilty  of  trea.son;  and  a  High  Court  was 
appointed  to  try  hiiu.  One  lumdred  and  fifty 
commissioners  were  to  compose  the  Court, — 
peers,  members  of  the  Commons,  aldermen  of 
London.  The  ordinance  was  sent  to  the  Upper 
House,  and  was  rejected.  On  the  6th,  a  fresh 
ordinance,  declaring  that  the  people  being,  after 
God,  the  source  of  all  just  power,  the  representa- 
tives of  the  people  are  the  supreme  power  in  the 
nation;  and  that  whatsoever  is  enacted  or  de- 
clared for  law  by  the  Commons  in  Parliament 
hath  the  force  of  a  law,  and  the  people  are  con- 
cluded tliereby,  though  the  consent  of  King  or 
Peers  be  not  liad  thereto.  Asserting  this  power, 
so  utterly  opposed  either  to  the  ancient  constitu- 
tion of  the  monarchy,  or  to  the  possible  working 
of  a  republic,  there  was  no  hesitation  in  constitut- 
ing the  Hi.gli  Court  of  Justice  in  the  name  of  the 
Commons  alone.  The  number  of  members  of  the 
Court  was  now  reduced  to  135.  They  hail  seven 
preparatory  meetings,  at  which  only  58  members 
attended.  'All  men,'  says  Mrs.  Hutchinson, 
'  were  left  to  their  free  liberty  of  acting,  neither 
persuailed  nor  compelled  ;  and  as  there  were  some 
nominated  in  the  commission  who  never  sat,  and 
others  who  sat  at  first  but  durst  not  hold  on,  so 
all  the  rest  might  have  declined  it  if  they  woidd, 
when  it  is  apparent  they  should  have  sulTered 
nothing  by  so  doing.' .  .  .  On  the  19th  of  Janu- 
ary, major  Harrison  appeared  ...  at  Windsor 
with  his  troop.  There  was  a  coach  with  six 
horses  in  the  court-yard,  in  which  the  King  took 
his  seat;  and,  once  more,  he  entered  London,  and 
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was  lodged  at  St.  James's  palace.  The  next  day, 
the  High  Court  of  Justice  was  opened  in  West- 
minster-hall. .  .  .  After  the  names  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  court  had  been  called.  69  being 
present,  Bradshaw,  the  president,  ordered  the  .Ser- 
jeant to  bring  in  the  prisoner.  Silently  the  King 
sat  down  in  the  chair  prepared  for  him.  He 
moved  not  his  hat,  as  he  looked  sternly  and  con- 
temptuously around.  The  si.xtynine  rose  not 
from  their  seats,  and  remained  covered.  .  .  .  The 
clerk  reads  the  charge,  and  when  he  is  accused 
therein  of  being  tyiant  and  traitor,  he  laughs 
in  the  face  of  the  Court.  '  Though  his  tongue 
usually  hesitated,  yet  it  was  very  free  at  this  time, 
for  he  was  never  discomposed  in  mind,'  writes 
Warwick.  .  .  .  Again  and  again  contending 
against  the  authority  of  the  Court,  the  King  was 
removed,  and  the  sitting  was  adjourned  to  the 
22nd.  On  that  day  the  same  scene  was  renewed ; 
and  again  on  the  23rd.  A  growing  sympathy 
for  the  monarch  beciime  apparent.  The  cries  of 
'Justice,  justice,'  which  were  heard  at  first,  were 
now  mingled  with  '  God  save  the  King.'  He  had 
refused  to  plead;  but  the  Court  nevertheless  em- 
ployed the  2-lth  and  2oth  of  January  in  collecting 
evidence  to  prove  the  charge  of  his  levying  war 
against  the  Parliament.  Coke,  the  solicitor-gen- 
eral, then  demanded  whether  the  Court  Avould 
proceed  to  pronouncing  sentence ;  and  the  mem- 
bers adjourned  to  the  Painted  Chamber.  On  the 
2Tth  the  public  sitting  was  resumed.  .  .  .  The 
Court,  Bradshaw  then  stated,  had  agreed  upon 
the  sentence.  Ludlow  records  that  the  King  '  de- 
sired to  make  one  proposition  before  they  pro- 
ceeded to  sentence ;  which  he  earnestly  pressing, 
as  that  which  he  thought  would  lead  to  the  rec- 
onciling of  all  parties,  and  to  the  peace  of  the 
three  kingdoms,  they  permitted  him  to  offer  it: 
the  effect  of  which  was,  that  he  might  meet  the 
two  Houses  in  the  Painted  Chamber,  to  whom  he 
doubted  not  to  offer  that  which  should  satisfy 
and  secure  all  interests.'  Ludlow  goes  on  to  .say, 
'  Designing,  as  I  have  since  been  informed,  to 
propose  his  own  resignation,  and  the  admission 
of  his  son  to  the  throne  upon  such  terras  as  should 
have  been  agreed  upon.'  The  commissioners  re- 
tired to  deliberate,  '  and  being  satisfied,  upon  de- 
bate, that  nothing  but  loss  of  time  would  be  the 
consequence  of  it,  they  returned  into  the  Court 
with  a  negative  to  his  demand.'  Bradshaw  then 
delivered  a  solemn  speech  to  the  King.  .  .  .  The 
clerk  was  lastly  commanded  to  read  the  sentence, 
that  his  head  should  be  severed  from  his  body; 
'and  the  commissioners.'  saj's  Ludlow,  'testified 
their  unanimous  assent  by  standing  up.'  The 
King  attempted  to  speak ;  '  but  being  accounted 
dead  in  law,  was  not  permitted.'  On  the  29th  of 
January,  the  Court  met  to  sign  the  sentence  of 
execution,  addressed  to  '  colonel  Francis  Hacker, 
colonel  Huncks.  and  lieutenant-colonel  Pl.ayr, 
and  to  every  one  of  them.' .  .  .  There  were  some 
attempts  to  save  him.  The  Dutch  ambassador 
made  vigorous  efforts  to  procure  a  reprieve, 
whilst  the  French  and  Spanish  ambassadors  were 
inert.  The  ambas.sadors  from  the  States  never- 
theless persevered :  and  early  in  the  day  of  the 
30th  obtained  some  glimmering  of  hope  from 
Fairfa.x.  'But  we  found,'  they  say  in  their  des- 
patch, '  in  front  of  the  house  "in  which  we  had 
just  spoken  with  the  general,  about  200  horse- 
men: and  we  learned,  as  well  as  on  our  way  as 
on  reaching  home,  that  all  the  streets,  passages, 
and  squares  of  London  were  occupied  bj'  troops, 


so  that  no  one  could  pass,  and  that  the  approaches 
of  the  city  were  covered  with  cavalry,  so  as  to 
prevent  any  one  from  coming  in  or  going  out. 
.  .  .  The  same  day,  between  two  and  three 
o'clock,  the  King  was  taken  to  a  scaffold  covered 
with  black,  erected  before  Whitehall.'  To  that 
scaffold  before  Whitehall.  Charles  walked,  sur- 
rounded by  soldiers,  through  the  leafless  avenues 
of  St.  James's  Park.  It  w;is  a  bitterlj'  cold  morn- 
ing. .  .  .  His  purposed  address  to  the  people  was 
delivered  only  to  the  hearing  of  those  upon  the 
scaffold,  but  its  purport  was  that  the  people  mis- 
took the  nature  of  government:  for  people  are 
free  under  a  government,  not  by  being  sharers 
in  it,  but  by  due  administration  of  the  laws  of 
it.'  His  theory  of  government  was  a  consi-stent 
one.  He  had  the  misfortune  not  to  understand 
that  the  time  had  been  fast  passing  away  for  its 
assertion.  The  headsman  did  his  office:  and  a 
deep  groan  went  up  from  the  surrounding  multi- 
tude."— Charles  Knight,  Popular  Uiat.  uf  Eng- 
land, V.  4,  <■//.  7. — "In  the  death-warrant  of  29th 
January  1649,  next  after  the  President  and  Lord 
Grey,  stands  the  name  of  Oliver  Cromwell.  He 
accepted  the  responsibility  of  it,  justified,  de- 
fended it  to  his  dying  day.  Xo  man  in  England 
was  more  entirely  answerable  for  the  deed  than 
he.  'I  tell  you,'  he  said  to  Algernon  Sidney, 
'  we  will  cut  off  his  head  with  the  crown  upon 
it.'.  .  .  Slowly  he  had  come  to  know  —  not  only 
that  the  man.  Charles  Stuart,  was  incurably 
treacherous,  but  that  any  settlement  of  Parlia- 
ment with  the  old  Feudal  Monarchy  was  impos- 
sible. As  the  head  of  the  king  rolled  on  the  scaf- 
fold the  old  Feudal  ilonarcln-  expired  for  ever. 
In  January  1649  a  great  mark  was  set  in  the 
course  of  the  national  life  —  the  Old  Rule  behind 
it,  the  Xew  Rule  before  it.  Parliamentary  govern- 
ment, the  consent  of  the  nation,  equality  of 
rights,  and  equity  in  the  law  —  all  date  from  this 
great  Xew  Departure.  The  Stuarts  indeed  re- 
turned for  one  generation,  but  with  the  sting  of 
the  Old  Monarch3-  gone,  and  only  to  disappear 
almost  without  a  blow.  The  Church  of  England 
returned ;  but  not  the  Church  of  Laud  or  of 
Charles.  The  peers  returned,  but  as  a  meek 
House  of  Lords,  with  their  castles  razed,  their 
feudal  rights  and  their  political  power  extinct. 
It  is  said  that  the  regicides  killed  Charles  I.  only 
to  make  Charles  II.  king.  It  is  not  so.  They 
killed  the  Old  Monarchy :  and  the  restored  mon- 
arch was  by  no  means  its  heir,  but  a  royal  Stadt- 
holder  or  Hereditary  President." — F.  Harrison. 
Oliver  Cromwell,  ch.  7. — "Respecting  the  death 
of  Charles  it  has  been  pronounced  by  Fox.  that 
'  it  is  much  to  be  doubted  whether  his  trial  and 
execution  have  not,  as  much  as  any  other  circum- 
stance, served  to  raise  the  character  of  the  Eng- 
lish nation  in  the  opinion  of  Europe  in  general. ' 
And  he  goes  on  to  speak  with  considerable  favour 
of  the  authors  of  that  event.  One  of  the  great 
authorities  of  the  age  having  so  pronounced, 
an  hundred  and  fifty  years  after  the  deed,  it  maj- 
lie  proper  to  consider  for  a  little  the  real  merits 
of  the  actors,  and  the  act.  It  is  not  easy  to  im- 
agine a  greater  criminal  than  the  individual 
against  whom  the  sentence  was  awarded.  .  .  . 
Liberty  is  one  of  the  greatest  negative  advantages 
that  Clin  fall  to  the  lot  of  a  man:  without  it  we 
cannot  possess  any  high  degree  of  happiness,  or 
exercise  any  considerable  virtue.  Xow  Charles, 
to  a  degree  whicli  can  scarcely  be  exceeded,  con- 
spired "against   the  liberty  of  his  country.     To 
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assert  his  own  authority  without  limitation,  was 
the  oDject  of  all  his  desires  anil  all  his  actions,  so 
far  as  the  public  was  concerned.  To  accomplish 
this  object  he  laid  aside  the  use  of  a  parliament. 
When  he  was  compelled  once  more  to  have  re- 
course to  this  assembly,  and  found  it  retrograde 
to  his  purposes,  he  determined  to  bring  up  the 
armj',  and  by  that  means  to  put  an  end  to  its  sit- 
tings. Both  in  Scotland  and  England,  the  scheme 
that  he  formed  for  setting  aside  all  opposition, 
was  by  force  of  arms.  For  that  purpose  he 
conmienced  war  against  the  English  )inrliamcnt, 
and  continued  it  by  every  expedient  in  liis  pdwer 
for  four  years.  Conquered,  and  driven  out  of 
the  tield,  he  did  not  for  that,  for  a  moment  lose 
sight  of  his  object  and  his  resolution.  He  souglit 
in  every  quarter  for  the  materials  of  a  new  war ; 
and,  after  an  interval  of  twenty  months,  and  from 
the  depths  of  his  prison,  he  found  them.  To  this 
must  be  added  the  most  consummate  insincerity 
and  duplicity.  He  could  never  b'e  reconciled  ;  he 
could  never  be  disarmed  ;  he  could  never  be  con- 
vinced. His  was  a  war  to  the  death,  and  there- 
fore had  the  utmost  aggravation  that  can  belong 
to  a  war  against  the  liberty  of  a  nation.  .  .  .  The 
proper  lesson  taught  by  the  act  of  the  thirtieth 
of  January,  was  that  no  person,  however  high  in 
station,  however  protected  by  the  prejudices  of 
his  contemporaries,  must  expect  to  be  criminal 
against  the  welfare  of  the  state  and  community, 
without  retribution  and  pimishment.  The  event 
however  sufficiently  proved  that  the  condemna- 
tion and  execution  of  Charles  did  not  answer  the 
purposes  intended  by  its  authors.  It  did  not 
conciliate  the  English  nation  to  republican  ideas. 
It  shocked  all  those  persons  in  the  country  who 
did  not  adhere  to  the  ruling  party.  This  was  in 
some  degree  owing  to  the  decency  with  which 
Charles  met  his  fate.  He  had  always  been  in 
manners,  formal,  sober  and  specious.  .  .  .  The 
notitm  was  every  where  prevalent,  that  a  sov- 
ereign could  not  be  called  to  account,  could  not 
be  arraigned  at  the  bar  of  his  subjects.  And  the 
violation  of  this  prejudice,  instead  of  breaking 
down  the  wall  which  separated  him  from  others, 
gave  to  his  person  a  sacredness  which  never  lie- 
fore  appertained  to  it.  Among  his  own  partisans 
the  death  of  Charles  was  treated,  and  was  spoken 
of,  as  a  sort  of  deicide.  And  it  may  be  admitted 
for  a  imiversal  rule,  that  the  abrupt  violation  of 
a  deep-rooted  ma.xim  and  persuasion  of  the  human 
mind,  produces  a  reaction,  and  urges  men  to  hug 
the  maxim  closer  than  ever.  I  am  afraid,  that 
the  day  that  saw  Charles  perish  on  the  scaffold, 
rendered  the  restoration  of  his  family  certain." — 
W.  Godwin,  Hist,  af  the  Camiiiii?tiriiilth  af  Kiifi- 
laml  to  the  ReKtunition  of  Charles  II.,  hk.  2,  ch. 
26  (i).  2). — "The  situation,  complicated  enough 
already,  had  been  still  further  complicated  b}' 
Charles's  dviplicity.  Men  who  woidd  have  been 
willing  to  come  to  terms  with  him,  despaired  of 
any  constitutional  arrangement  in  which  he  was 
to  be  a  factor:  and  men  who  had  long  been  alien- 
ated from  him  were  irritated  into  active  hos- 
tility. By  these  he  was  regarded  with  increasing 
intensity  as  the  one  disturbing  force  with  whicli 
no  understanding  was  possible  and  no  settled 
order  consistent.  To  remove  him  out  of  the  way 
appeared,  even  to  those  who  had  no  thought  of 
punishing  him  for  past  offences,  to  be  the  only 
possible  road  to  peace  for  the  troubled  nation. 
It  seemed  that  so  long  as  Charles  lived  deluded 
nations  and  deluded  parties  would  be  stirred  uj), 


by  promises  never  intended  to  be  fultilled,  to  fling 
themselves,  as  they  had  Hung  themselves  in  the 
Second  Civil  War.  against  the  new  order  of  things 
which  was  struggling  to  establish  it.self  in  Eng- 
land."— S.  U.  Gardiner,  Hist,  of  the  Oieiil  Cieil 
War.  1642-1649,  rh.  71  (c.  3). 

Also  in:  John  Forster,  Statesmen  of  tlie  Com- 
momrealth :  Henri/  Marten. — S.  K.  Gardiner, 
Con.it.  Dor's  of  the  Pnritan  Rev.,  pp.  268-290. 

The  following  is  the  text  of  the  Act  which 
arraigned  the  King  and  constituted  the  Court  by 
which  he  was  tried:  "  Whereas  it  is  notorious 
that  Charles  .Stmirt,  the  now  king  of  England, 
not  content  with  the  many  encroaclunents  which 
his  ]iredecessors  had  made  upon  the  jieople  in 
their  rights  and  freedom,  hath  had  a  wicked  de- 
sign totally  to  subvert  the  antienl  and  funda- 
mental laws  and  liberties  of  this  nation,  and  in 
their  place  to  introduce  an  arbitrary  and  tyran- 
nical government:  and  that,  besides  all  other  evil 
ways  and  means  to  bring  his  design  to  pass,  he 
hath  prosecuted  it  with  fire  ami  sword,  levied 
and  maintained  a  civil  war  in  the  laud,  against 
the  parliament  and  kingdom  ;  whereby  this  coun- 
try hath  been  miserably  wasted,  the  public  treas- 
ure exhausted,  trade  decayed,  thou.sauds  of  people 
murdered,  and  infinite  other  mischiefs  committed ; 
for  all  which  high  and  treasonable  offences  the 
said  Charles  Stuart  might  long  since  have  justly 
been  brought  to  exemplary  and  condign  punish- 
ment: whereas  also  the  parliament,  well  hoping 
that  the  restraint  and  imprisonment  of  his  per- 
son after  it  had  pleased  God  to  deliver  him  into 
their  hands,  would  have  (pueted  the  <listem- 
pers  of  the  kingdom,  did  forbear  to  pi'oceed 
judicially  against  him:  but  foimd,  by  sad  ex- 
perience, that  such  their  remissness  served  only 
to  encourage  him  and  his  accomplices  in  the  con- 
tinuance o^  their  evil  practices  and  in  raising 
new  commotions,  rebellions,  and  invasions:  for 
prevention  therefore  of  the  like  or  greater  incon- 
veniences, and  to  the  end  no  other  chief  officer 
or  magistrate  whatsoever  may  hereafter  pre- 
sume, traiterously  and  maliciously,  to  imagine 
or  contrive  the  enslaving  or  destroying  of  the 
English  nation,  and  to  expect  impunity  for  so 
doing:  be  it  enacted  and  ordained  b_v  the  [Lords] 
and  commons  in  Parliament  as.sembled.  and  it  is 
herebv  enacted  and  ordained  by  the  authority 
thereof.  That  the  earls  of  Kent,  Nottingham, 
Pembroke,  Denbigh,  and  Alulgrave:  the  lord 
Grey  of  Warke:  lord  chief  justice  Kolle  of  the 
king's  bench,  lord  chief  justice  St.  John  of  the 
common  Pleas,  and  lord  chief  tjaron  Wylde:  the 
lord  Fairfax,  lieut.  general  Cromwell,  itc.  [in 
all  abovit  150,]  shall  be,  and  areliereliv  apjiointed 
and  required  to  be  Commissioners  and  Judges,  for 
the  Hearing.  Trying,  and  Judging  <if  the  said 
Charles  Stmu't ;  and'the  said  Conunissioners,  or 
any  20  or  more  of  them,  shall  be,  and  are  hereby 
authorized  and  constituted  an  High  Court  of  Jus- 
tice, to  meet  and  sit  at  such  convenient  times  and 
place  as  by  the  said  conunissioners,  or  the  major 
part,  or  20"or  more  of  them,  under  their  hands  and 
seals,  shall  be  appointed  and  notified  by  public 
Proclamation  in  the  Great  Hall,  or  Palace  Yard 
of  Westminster:  and  to  adjourn  from  time  to 
time,  and  from  place  to  place,  as  the  said  High 
Court,  or  the  major  part  thereof,  at  meeting, 
shall  hold  fit :  and  to  take  order  for  the  charging 
of  him,  the  said  Charles  Stuart,  with  the  Crimes 
and  Treasons  above-mentioned,  and  for  receiv- 
ing   his    personal    Answer    thereunto,    and   for 
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examination  of  witnesses  upon  oath,  (whicli  the 
court  hath  hereby  authority  to  administer)  or 
otherwise,  and  taking  any  other  Evidence  con- 
cerning the  same;  and  thereupon,  or  in  default 
of  such  Answer,  to  proceed  to  final  Sentence 
according  to  justice  and  the  merit  of  the  cause: 
and  such  tinal  Sentence  to  execute,  or  cause  to 
be  executed,  speedily  and  impartially.  —  And  the 
said  court  is  hereby  authorized  and  required  to 
chuse  and  appoint  all  such  officers,  attendants, 
and  other  circumstances  as  they,  or  the  major 
part  of  them,  shall  in  any  sort  judge  necessary 
or  useful  for  the  orderly  and  good  managing  of 
the  premises ;  and  Thomas  lord  Fairfax  the  Gen- 
eral, and  all  officers  and  soldiers,  under  his 
command,  and  all  officers  of  justice,  and  other 
well-affected  persons,  are  hereby  authorized  and 
required  to  be  aiding  and  assisting  unto  the  said 
court  in  the  due  execution  of  the  trust  herebj' 
committed  unto  them;  provided  that  this  act, 
and  the  authority  hereby  granted,  do  continue  in 
force  for  the  space  of  one  month  from  the  date 
of  the  making  hereof,  and  no  longer." — Cobbett's 
Pdrliamentary  Hist,  of  England,  t.  3,  pp.  1254^ 
125o. 

A.  D.  1649  (February). — The  Commonwealth 
established. — "England  was  now  a  Ke])ublic. 
The  change  had  been  virtually  made  on  Thurs-  ' 
day,  January  4,  1648-9,  when  the  Commons 
pa.ssed  their  three  great  Resolutions,  declaring 
(1)  that  the  People  of  England  were,  under  God, 
the  original  of  all  just  power  in  the  State,  (2) 
that  the  Commons,  in  Parliament  assembled, 
having  been  chosen  by  the  People,  and  repre- 
senting the  People,  possessed  the  supreme  power 
in  their  name,  and  (3)  that  whatever  the  Com- 
mons enacted  should  have  the  force  of  a  law, 
without  needing  the  consent  of  either  King  or 
House  of  Peers.  On  Tuesday,  the  30th  of  Janu- 
ary, the  thcor}'  of  these  Resolutions  became  more 
visiljly  a  fact.  On  the  afternoon  of  that  day, 
while  the  crowd  that  had  seen  the  execution  in 
front  of  Whitehall  were  still  lingering  round  the 
scaffold,  the  Commons  passed  an  Act  '  prohibit- 
ing the  proclaiming  of  any  person  to  be  King  of 
England  or  Ireland,  or  the  dominions  thereof.' 
It  was  thus  declared  that  Kingship  in  England 
had  died  with  Charles.  But  what  of  the  House 
of  Peers  ?  It  was  significant  that  on  the  same 
fatal  day  the  Commons  revived  their  three  theo- 
retical resolutions  of  the  4tli.  and  ordered  them 
to  be  printed.  The  wretched  little  rag  of  a 
House  might  then  have  known  its  doom.  But 
it  took  a  week  more  to  convince  them. "  On  the 
6th  of  February  it  was  resolved  by  the  House  of 
Commons,  "'That  the  House  of  Peers  in  Par- 
liament is  useless  and  dangerous,  and  ought  to 
be  abolished,  and  that  an  Act  be  brought  in  to 
that  purpose.'  Next  day.  Feb.  7,  affer^ another 
long  debate,  it  was  further  resolved  'That  it 
hath  been  found  by  experience,  and  this  House 
doth  declare,  that  the  office  of  a  King  in  this 
realm,  and  to  have  the  power  thereof  in  any  sin- 
gle person,  is  unnecessary,  burdensome,  and  dan- 
gerous to  the  liberty,  safety,  and  public  interest 
of  the  People  of  this  nation,  and  therefore  ought 
to  be  abolished,  and  that  au  Act  be  brought  in  to 
that  purpose.'  Not  till  after  some  weeks  were 
these  Acts  deliberately  passed  after  the  custom- 
arj-  three  readings.  The  delay,  however,  was 
matter  of  mere  Parliamentary  form.  Theoreti- 
cally a  Republic  since  Jan.  4.  1648-9,  and  visi- 
bly a  Republic  from  the  da}-  of  Charles's  death. 


England  was  a  Republic  absolutely  and  in  ever}- 
sense  from  Feb.  7,  1648-9."  For  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  government  of  the  republican 
Commonwealth,  the  Commons  resolved,  on  the 
7th  of  February,  that  a  Council  of  State  be 
erected,  to  consist  of  not  more  than  forty  per- 
sons. On  the  13th,  Instructions  to  the  intended 
Council  of  State  were  reported  and  agreed  to, 
"these  Instructions  conferring  almost  plenary 
powers,  but  limiting  the  duration  of  the  Council 
to  one  year."  On  the  14th  and  15th  forty -one 
persons  were  appointed  to  be  members  of  the 
Council,  Fairfax,  Cromwell,  Vane,  St.  John, 
AVhitlocke.  Henry  ilarten,  and  Colonels  Hutch- 
inson and  Ludlow  being  in  the  number;  nine  to 
constitute  a  quorum,  and  no  permanent  Presi- 
dent to  be  chosen. — D.  Masson,  Life  of  John  Mil- 
ton, r.  4,  bk.  1,  ck.  1. 

Also  is:  J.  Lingard,  Hist,  of  Eng.,  t.  10,  ch. 
5.— A.  Bisset,  Omitted  Chapters  of  Mist,  of  Eng., 
ch.  1. 

A.  D.  1649 (February). — The  Eikon  Basilike. 
— "A  book,  published  with  great  secrecy,  and  in 
very  mysterious  circumstances,  Feb.  9,  1648-9, 
exactly  ten  days  after  the  late  King's  death,  had 
done  much  to  increase  the  Royalist  enthusiasm. 
'Eikon  Basilike:  The  True  Portraicture  of  His 
Sacred  Majestic  in  his  Solitudes  and  Sufferings. 
— Rom.  viii.  More  than  conquerour,  &c. — Bona 
agere  et  mala  pati  Regium  est.  JIDCXLVIII ' : 
such  w-as  the  title-page  of  this  volume  (of  269 
pages  of  text,  in  small  octavo),  destined  by  fate, 
rather  than  by  merit,  to  be  one  of  the  most 
famous  books  of  the  world.  .  .  .  The  book,  so 
elaborately  prepared  and  heralded,  consists  of 
twenty-eight  successive  chapters,  purporting  to 
have  been  written  by  the  late  King,  and  to  be 
the  essence  of  his  spiritual  autobiography  in  the 
last  years  of  his  life.  Each  chapter,  with  scarcely 
an  exception,  begins  with  a  little  narrative,  or 
generally  rather  with  reflections  and  meditations 
on  some  passage  of  the  King's  life  the  narrative 
of  which  is  supposed  to  be  tmnecessary,  and 
ends  with  a  prayer  In  italics  appropriate  "to  the 
circumstances  remembered.  .  .  .  Save  for  a  few 
.  .  .  passages  .  .  .  ,  the  pathos  of  which  lies  in 
the  situation  they  represent,  the  Eikon  Basilike 
is  a  rather  dull  performance,  in  third-rate  rhetoric, 
modulated  after  the  Liturgy,  and  without  in- 
cision, point,  or  the  least  shred  of  real  informa- 
tion as  to  facts.  But  O  what  a  reception  it  had ! 
Copies  of  it  ran  about  instantaneously,  and  were 
read  with  sobs  and  tears.  It  was  in  vain  that 
Parliament,  March  16,  gave  orders  for  seizing 
the  book.  It  was  reprinted  at  once  in  various 
forms,  to  su|)ply  the  constant  demand  —  which 
was  not  satisfied,  it  is  said,  with  less  than  fifty 
editions  within  a  single  year;  it  became  a  very 
Bible  in  English  Royalist  households.  .  .  .  By 
means  of  this  book,  in  fact,  acting  on  the  state 
of  sentiment  which  it  fitted,  there  was  estab- 
lished, within  a  few  weeks  after  the  death  of 
Charles  I. ,  that  marvellous  worship  of  his  mem- 
ory, that  passionate  recollection  of  him  as  the 
perfect  man  and  the  perfect  king,  the  saint,  the 
martyr,  the  all  but  Christ  on  earth  again,  which 
persisted  till  the  other  day  as  a  positive  religious 
cultus  of  the  English  mind,  and  still  lingers  in 
certain  quarters." — D.  Masson,  Life  and  fimesof 
John  Miltnn,  v.  4,  bic.  1,  ch.  1. — "I  struggled 
through  the  Eikon  Basilike  yesterday :  one  of  the 
paltriest  pieces  of  vapid,  shovel-hatted,  clear- 
starched,   immaculate   falsitv  and   cant   I   have 
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ever  rcaii.  It  is  to  me  an  amazement  how  any 
mortal  coulil  ever  have  taken  that  for  a  genuine 
hook  of  King  Charles's.  Nothing  but  a  sur- 
liliceil  I'liarlsec,  sitting  at  liis  ease  afar  olT,  eoulil 
have  .got  u])  such  a  set  of  meditations.  It  got 
Parson  Gauileii  [John  Gauden,  Bishop  of  Exeter 
and  "Worcester,  successively,  after  the  Restora- 
tion, and  who  is  believed  to  have  been  the  author 
of  tlie  Eikon  Basilikc]  a  bishopric." — T,  Carlyle, 
in  Ilht.  iif  Ida  Life  in  London,  by  Froude,  v.  1, 
ch.  7,  Xiii:  26,  1S4'0. 

A.  D.  1649  (April — May). — Mutiny  of  the 
Levellers.     Sec  Levelleiis. 

A.  D.  :649-i650. — Cromwell's  campaign  in 
Ireland.     Sec  luEL.vND;  A.  I).  Ili4',l-l()."')i). 

A,  D.  1650  (July) — Charles  II.  proclaimed 
King  in  Scotland.  See  ScoTi..\xi):  A.  1>.  16.5(J 
(Makc  II — .Tn.v). 

A.  D.  1650  (September). —  War  with  the 
Scots  and  Cromwell's  victory  at  Dunbar.    8cc 

ScOTL.\XD;    A.   I).    I60O  (SePTEMBEH). 

A.  D.  1651  (September). — The  Scots  and 
Charles   II.    overthrown   at   Worcester.     See 

ScoTl,.\M):   A.  I).  16.-)1. 
A.  D.  1651-1653. — The  Army  and  the  Rump. 

— "  '  Now  that  the  King  is  dead  and  his  son  de- 
feated,' Cromwell  said  gravely  to  the  Parlianient, 
'I  think  it  necessaiy  to  come  to  a  settlement.' 
But  the  settlement  which  had  been  promised 
after  Naseby  was  still  as  distant  as  ever  after 
Worcester.  The  bill  for  dissolving  the  present 
Parliament,  though  Cromwell  pressed  it  in  per- 
son, was  only  passed,  after  bitter  opposition,  by 
a  majority  of  two;  and  even  this  success  had 
been  purchased  by  a  compromise  whicli  per- 
mitted the  House  to  sit  for  three  years  more. 
Internal  affairs  were  sini]jly  at  a  dead  lock.  .  .  . 
The  one  remedy  for  all  "this  was,  as  the  army 
saw,  the  assembly  of  a  new  and  complete  Par- 
liament in  place  of  the  mere  '  rump  '  of  the  old  ; 
but  this  was  the  one  measure  which  the  House 
was  resolute  to  avert.  Vane  spurred  it  to  a  new 
activity.  .  .  .  But  it  was  necessary  for  Vane's 
purposes  not  only  to  show  the  energy  of  the  Par- 
liament, but  to  free  it  from  the  control  of  the 
army.  His  aim  was  to  raise  in  the  navy  a  force 
devoted  to  the  House,  and  to  eclipse  the  glories 
of  Dunbar  and  Worcester  by  yet  greater  triumphs 
at  sea.  With  this  view  the  quarrel  with  Holland 
had  been  carefully  nursed.  .  .  .  The  army  hardly 
neeiled  the  warning  conveyed  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  a  bill  for  its  disbanding  to  understand  the 
new  policy  of  the  Parliament.  .  .  .  The  army 
petitioned  not  only  for  reform  in  Church  and 
State,  but  for  an  explicit  declaration  that  the 
House  would  bring  its  proceedings  to  a  close. 
The  Petition  forced  the  House  to  discuss  a  bill 
for  'a  New  Uepresentative,'  but  the  discussion 
soon  brought  out  the  resolve  of  the  sitting  mem- 
bers to  continue  as  a  part  of  the  coming  P.-irlia- 
ment  without  re-election.  The  officers,  irritated 
by  such  a  claim,  demanded  in  conference  after 
conference  an  immediate  dissolution,  and  the 
House  as  resolutely  refused.  In  ominous  worils 
Cromwell  supported  the  demands  of  the  army. 
'  As  for  the  members  of  this  Parliament,  the 
army  begins  to  take  them  in  disgust.  I  would 
it  did  so  with  less  reason.'.  .  .  Not  only  were 
the  existing  members  to  continue  as  members  of 
the  New  Parliament,  depriving  the  places  they 
represented  of  their  right  of  choosing  representa- 
tives, but  the}'  were  to  constitute  a  Committee 
of  Revision,  to  determine  the  validity  of  each 


election,  and  the  fitness  of  the  members  returned. 
A  conference  took  place  [April  I'J,  1G.J3J  between 
the  leaders  of  the  Commons  and  the  ofHcers  of 
the  army.  .  .  .  The  conference  was  adjourned 
till  the  next  morning,  on  an  understanding  that 
no  decisive  step  should  be  taken;  but  it  had  no 
sooner  reassembled,  than  the  ab.sence  of  the  lead- 
ing members  confirmed  the  news  that  Vane  was 
fast  pressing  the  bill  for  a  new  Representative 
through  the  House.  'It  is  contrary  to  c<immon 
iKjnesty,'  Cromwell  angrily  broke  out;  and, 
nuitting  Whitehall,  he  summoned  a  company  of 
musketeers  to  follow  him  as  far  as  the  door  of 
the  House  of  Commons." — J.  K.  Green,  iShort 
Hint,  (if  Eng.,  ch.  8,  sect.  9. 

Also  IN:  J.  Forstcr,  Statcvneiiof  the  Common- 
treitlth:  Cromwell. — J.  A.  Picton,  Oliver  Crom- 
>r,U.  eh.  23. 

A.  D.  1651-1672. — The  Navigation  Acts  and 
the  American  colonies.  .See  I'mted  St.\tes  of 
Am.:  a.  I).  16.")1-16T2;  also,  N.WKiATio.N  L.\W8. 

A.  D.  1652-1654.— War  with  the  Dutch  Re- 
public.—  "After  the  death  of  William,  Prince  of 
Orange,  which  was  attended  with  the  depression 
of  his  party  and  the  triumph  of  the  Dutch  re- 
publicans [see  Netuei{L.\nds:  A.  I).  1047-I0,')1)], 
the  Parliament  thought  that  the  time  was  now 
favourable  for  cementing  a  closer  confederacy 
with  the  states.  St.  John,  chief  justice,  who 
was  sent  over  to  the  Hague,  had  entertained  the 
idea  of  forming  a  kind  of  coalition  Ix'twecn  the 
two  republics,  which  would  have  rendered  their 
interests  totally  inseparable;  .  .  .  but  the  states, 
who  were  unwilling  to  form  a  nearer  confederacy 
with  a  government  whose  measures  were  so  ob- 
noxious, and  whose  situation  seemed  so  precari- 
ous, offered  only  to  renew  the  former  alliances 
with  England;  and  the  haughty  St.  John,  dis- 
gusted with  this  disappointment,  as  well  as  in- 
censed at  many  affronts  which  had  been  offered 
him.  with  impunity,  by  the  retainers  of  the  Pala- 
tine and  Orange  families,  and  indeed  by  the  jiopu- 
lace  in  general,  returned  into  Engl.ind  and  en- 
deavoured to  foment  a  quarrel  betwein  the 
republics.  .  .  .  There  were  several  motives  which 
at  this  time  induced  the  English  Parliament  to 
embrace  hostile  measures.  Many  of  the  members 
thought  that  a  foreign  war  would  serve  as  a  pre- 
tence for  continuing  the  same  Parliament,  and  de- 
laying the  new  model  of  a  representative,  with 
which  the  nation  had  so  long  been  flattered. 
Others  hoped  that  the  war  would  f  urnisli  a  rea.son 
for  maintaining,  sometime  longer,  that  numerous 
standing  army  which  was  so  much  comidained 
of.  On  the  other  hand,  some,  who  dreaded  the 
increasing  power  of  Cromwell,  expected  that  the 
great  expense  of  naval  armaments  would  prove 
a  motive  for  diminishing  the  military  establish- 
ment. To  divert  the  attention  of  the  luiblic  from 
domestic  quarrels  towards  foreign  transactions, 
seemed,  in  the  present  disposition  of  men's  minds, 
to  be  good  policy.  .  .  .  All  these  views,  enforced 
by  the  violent  spirit  of  St.  John,  who  had  great 
influence  over  Cromwell,  determined  the  Parlia- 
ment to  change  the  purposed  alliance  into  a  furi- 
ous war  against  the  United  Provinces.  To  cover 
these  hostile  intentions,  the  Parliament,  under 
jiretence  of  providing  for  the  interests  of  com- 
merce, embraced  such  measures  as  they  knew 
would  give  disgust  to  the  states.  They  framed 
the  famous  act  of  navigation,  which  prohibited 
all  nations  from  importing  into  England  in  their 
bottoms  any  commodity  which  was  not  the  growth 
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and  manufacture  of  tlicir  own  country.  .  .  .  The 
minds  of  men  in  both  states  were  every  day  more 
irritated  against  each  other:  and  it  was  not  long 
before  these  humours  broke  fortli  into  action." — 
D.  Hume,  Hut.  of  Enrj..  ch.  60  (c.  5).—"  The  ne- 
gotiations .  .  .  were  still  pending  when  Blake, 
meeting  Van  Tromp's  fleet  in  the  Downs,  in  vain 
sunyiioned  the  Dutch  Admiral  to  lower  his  flag. 
A  battle  was  the  consequence,  which  led  to  a 
declaration  of  war  on  the  8th  of  July  (1652).  Tlio 
maritime  success  of  England  was  chiefly  due  to 
the  genius  of  Blake,  who  having  hitherto  served 
u]ion  shore,  now  turned  his  whole  attention  to 
the  navy.  A  series  of  bloody  fights  t<jok  place 
between  the  two  nations.  For  some  time  the 
fortunes  of  the  war  seemed  undecided.  Van 
Tromp,  defeated  by  Blake,  had  to  yield  the  com- 
mand to  De  HuyteV.  De  Ruytcr  in  his  turn  was 
displaced  to  give  way  again  to  his  greater  rival. 
Van  Tromp  was  reinstated  in  command.  A  vic- 
tory over  Blake  off  the  Naze  (Nov.  28)  enabled 
him  to  cruise  in  the  Cliannel  with  a  broom  at  his 
mast-head,  implying  that  he  had  swept  the  Eng- 
lish from  the  seas.  "But  the  year  1653  again  saw 
Blake  able  to  fight  a  drawn  battle  of  two  days' 
duration  between  Portland  and  La  Hogue:  while 
at  length,  on  the  2d  and  3d  of  June,  a  decisive 
engagement  was  fought  off  the  North  Foreland, 
in  which  Monk  and  Deane,  supported  by  Blake, 
comjjletely  defeated  the  Dutch  Admiral,  who, 
as  a  last  resotirce,  tried  in  vain  to  blow  up  his  own 
ship,  and  then  retreated  to  the  Dutch  coast,  leav- 
ing eleven  .ships  in  the  hands  of  the  English.  In 
the  next  month,  another  victory  on  the  part  of 
Blake,  accompanied  by  the  death  of  the  great 
Dutch  Admiral,  completed  the  ruin  of  the  naval 
power  of  Holland.  The  States  were  driven  to 
treat.  In  1654  the  treaty  was  signed,  in  which 
Denmark,  the  Hanseatic  towns,  and  the  Swiss 
provinces  were  included.  .  .  .  The  Dutch  ac- 
knowledged the  supremacy  of  the  English  flag  in 
the  British  seas;  they  consented  to  the  Naviga- 
tion Act."— J.  F.  Bright,  Uist.  of  Eng.,  jyeriod  2, 
p.  701. 

Also  rx  :  W.  H.  Dixon,  Robert  Blake,  Admiral 
and  (ienendatSea,  ch.  6-7. — D.  Hannav,  Admiral 
Blah.  ch.  6-7.— J.  Campbell.  Kacal  Jli.'it.  of  Gt. 
B.,  ch.  15  (r.  2).— G.  Peun,  Memori<(h  "f  l^ir  ]Vm. 
Peiiii.  ch.  4.— J.  Corbett,  .Voiik.  ch.  7.— J.  Geddes, 
Hist,  of  the  Administration  of  John  De  Witt.r.  1, 
bk.  4-0. — See,  also,  NA■^^GATIOx  Laws,  English; 
A.  I).   1651. 

A.  D.  1653  (April). — Cromwell's  expulsion 
of  the  Rump. — "  In  jil.iin  l)lack  clothes  and  gray 
worsted  stockings,  the  Lord-General  came  in 
cjuietly  and  tuok  his  seat  [April  20],  as  Vane 
was  pressing  the  House  to  pass  the  dissolution 
Bill  without  delay  and  without  the  customary 
forms.  lie  1)eckoned  to  Harrison  and  told  him 
that  the  Parliament  was  ripe  for  dissolutiim.  and 
he  must  do  it.  'Sir,'  said  Harrison,  '  tlie  work 
is  very  great  and  dangerous. '—' You  say  well.' 
said  tile  general,  and  thereupon  sat  still  for  about 
a  quarter  of  an  hour.  Vane  sat  down,  and  the 
Speaker  was  putting  the  cpiestion  for  passing 
the  Bill.  Then  said  Cromwell  to  Harrison  again, 
'This  is  the  time;  I  must  do  it.'  He  rose  up, 
put  off  his  hat,  and  spoke.  Beginning  moder- 
ately and  rcspectftdly,  he  presently  changed  his 
style,  told  them  of  their  injustice,  delays  of  jus- 
tice, self  interest,  and  other  faults;  charging 
them  not  to  have  a  heart  to  do  anything  for  the 
public  good,  to  have  espoused  the  corrupt  inter- 


est of  Presbytery  and  the  lawyers,  who  were  the 
supporters  of  tyranny  and  oppression,  accus- 
ing them  of  an  intention  to  perpetuate  them- 
selves in  power.  And  rising  into  passion,  'as  if 
he  were  distracted,'  he  told  them  that  the  Lord 
had  done  with  them,  and  had  chosen  other  in- 
struments for  the  carrying  on  His  work  that 
were  worthy.  Sir  Peter  Went  worth  rose  to 
complain  of  such  language  in  Parliament,  com- 
ing from  their  own  trusted  servant.  Housed  to 
fury  by  the  interruption.  Cromwell  left  his  seat, 
clapped  on  his  hat,  walked  ujj  and  down  the 
floor  of  the  House,  stamping  witli  his  feet,  and 
cried  out,  '  You  are  no  Parliament,  I  say  you  are 
no  Parliament.  Come,  come,  we  have  had 
enough  of  this;  I  will  put  an  end  to  your  jirat- 
ing.  Call  them  in!'  Twenty  or  thirty  muske- 
teers under  Colonel  "Wor.sley  marched  in  onto  the 
floor  of  the  House.  The  rest  of  the  guard  were 
placed  at  the  door  and  in  the  lobby.  Vane  from 
his  place  cried  out,  'This  is  not  honest,  j-ea,  it  is 
against  morality  and  common  honesty.'  Crom- 
well, who  evidently  regarded  Vane  as  the  breaker 
of  the  supposed  agreement,  turned  on  him  with 
a  loud  voice,  crying,  '  O  Sir  Henry  Vane,  Sir 
Henry  Vane,  the  Lord  deliver  me  from  Sir  Henry 
Vane.'  Then  looking  upon  one  of  the  members, 
he  said,  'There  sits  a  drunkard;'  to  another  he 
said,  '  Some  of  you  are  imjust,  corrupt  persons, 
and  scandalous  to  the  profession  of  tlie  Gospel. ' 
'Some  are  vvhoremasters,'  he  said,  looking  at 
Wentworth  and  Marten.  Going  up  to  tlie  table, 
he  said.  'What  shall  we  do  with  tliis  Baulilc '? 
Here,  take  it  away! '  and  gave  it  t(j  a  musketeer. 
'Fetch  him  down,' he  cried  to  Harrison,  point- 
ing to  the  Speaker.  Lentliall  sat  still,  and  re- 
fused to  come  down  unless  b}'  force.  '  Sir,'  said 
Harrison,  'I  will  lend  you  m}' hand.'  and  put- 
ting his  hand  within  his,  the  Speaker  came  down. 
Algernon  Sidney  sat  still  in  his  place.  '  Put  him 
out,'  said  Cromwell.  And  Harrison  and  Wors- 
ley  ]nit  their  hands  on  his  shoulders,  and  lie  rose 
and  went  out.  The  members  went  out.  fifty- 
three  in  all.  Cromwell  still  calling  aloud.  To 
Vane  he  said  that  he  might  have  prevented  this; 
but  that  he  was  a  juggler  and  had  not  common 
honesty.  'It  is  you,'  he  said,  as  they  jiasseil 
him,  'that  have  forced  me  to  do  this,  for  I  liave 
sought  tlie  Lord  night  and  day,  that  He  would 
rather  slay  me  than  put  me  on  the  doing  of  this 
work.'  He  snatched  the  Bill  of  dissolution  from 
the  hand  of  the  clerk,  put  it  under  his  cloak, 
si-ized  on  the  records,  ordered  the  guard  to  clear 
tlie  House  of  all  members,  and  to  liave  the  door 
locked,  and  went  away  to  Whitehall.  Such  is 
one  of  the  most  famous  scenes  in  our  history, 
that  which  of  all  other  things  has  most  heavily 
weighed  on  the  fame  of  Cromwell.  In  truth  it 
is  a  matter  of  no  small  complexity,  which  neither 
constitutional  eloquence  nor  boisterous  sarcasm 
has  quite  adequately  unravelled.  ...  In  strict 
coiistitutioual  right  "tlie  Hou.se  was  no  more  the 
Parliament  than  Cromwell  was  the  king.  A 
House  of  Commons,  which  had  executed  the 
king,  abolished  the  Lords,  approved  the  'coup 
d'etat '  of  Pride,  and  by  successive  proscriptions 
had  reduced  itself  to  a  few  score  of  extreme  par- 
tisans, had  no  legal  title  to  the  name  of  Parlia- 
ment. The  junto  which  held  to  Vane  was  not 
more  numerous  than  the  junto  which  lielil  to 
Cromwell ;  they  had  far  less  public  supjjort ;  nor 
had  their  services  to  the  Cause  been  so  great. 
In  closing  tlie  House,  the  Lord-General  had  used 
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liis  office  of  Commander-in-Cliipf  to  anticipate 
one  'coup  d'etat'  by  another.  Had  he  been  ten 
minutes  hite,  Vane  would  liini.self  have  di.ssolved 
the  House;  snapping  a  vote  whidi  would  give 
his  faction  a  legal  asecndancv.  Yet.  after  all, 
the  fact  remains  that  Vane  and  the  remnant  of 
the  famous  Long  Parliament  had  that  '  scintilla 
juris,'  as  lawyers  call  it,  that  semblance  of  legal 
right,  which  counts  for  so  mucli  in  things  polit- 
ical."— P.  Harrison,  Oliver  Cromwell,  ch.  10. 

Also  in:  J.  K.  Hosmer,  Life  of  FouHg  Sir  Henri/ 
Vmu;  pt.  3,  ch.  17.— F.  P.  Guizot.  Hist,  of  Olirer 
Cromwell,  bk.  4  (».  1). — L.  von  Kanke,  ///.•</.  of 
Eiifj.,  \~th  ciitiiri/,  hk.  11,  eh.  5  (r.  3).— W.  God- 
win, llixt.  of  till'  Coiiiiiioiiieeidth,  i\  3,  eh.  2T-'.iO. 

A.  D.  1653  (June — December). — The  Bare- 
bones,  or  Little  Parliament. —  tSi.\  weeks  after 
tlie  expulsion  of  the  Kump,  t'romwell,  in  his 
own  name,  and  upon  his  own  authority,  as  "  Cap- 
tain-General and  Commander-in-Chief,"  issued 
(June  6)  a  summons  to  one  hundred  and  forty 
"  persons  fearing  God  and  of  approved  fidelity 
and  honesty,"  eliosen  and  "  nominated  "  by  him- 
self, with  the  advice  of  his  council  of  officers,  re- 
quiring them  to  be  and  apjiear  at  the  Council 
Chamber  of  Wliitehall  on  tlie  following  fourth 
day  of  July,  to  take  upon  themselves  "the  great 
charge  and  trust"  of  providing  for  "the  peace, 
safety,  and  good  government "  of  the  Common- 
wealth, and  to  serve,  each,  "as  a  Member  for  the 
county"  from  which  he  was  called.  "Of  all 
the  Parties  so  summoned,  'only  two'  did  not  at- 
tend. Disconsolate  Bulstrode  says:  'Many  of 
this  Assembly  being  persons  of  fortime  and 
knowledge,  it  was  mvich  wondered  !)}•  some  that 
they  would  at  this  summons,  and  from  such  hands, 
take  upon  them  the  Supreme  Authority  of  tins 
Nation;  considering  how  little  right  Cromwell 
and  his  Officers  had  to  give  it,  or  those  Gentle- 
men to  take  it.'  My  disconsolate  friend,  it  is  a 
sign  tliat  Puritan  England  in  general  accepts  this 
.action  of  Cromwell  and  his  Officers,  and  thanks 
them  f<n'  it,  in  such  a  case  of  e.\tremity;  saying 
as  audibly  as  the  means  permitted :  Yea,  we  did 
wish  it  so.  Rather  mournful  to  the  disconsolate 
official  mind.  .  .  .  The  imdeniable  fact  is,  these 
men  were,  as  Whitlocke  intimates,  a  quite  re- 
putable Assembly ;  got  together  by  an.\ious  'con- 
sultation of  the  godly  Clergy  '  and  chief  Puritan 
lights  in  their  respective  Counties;  not  without 
much  earnest  revision,  and  solemn  consideration 
in  all  kinds,  on  the  part  of  men  adequate  enough 
for  such  a  work,  and  desirous  enough  to  do  it 
well.  The  List  of  the  Assembly  exists ;  not  yet 
entirely  gone  dark  for  mankind.  A  fair  pro- 
portion of  them  still  recognizable  to  mankind. 
Actual  Peers  one  or  two:  fomiders  of  Peerage 
Families,  two  or  three,  which  still  exist  among 
us, —  Colonel  Edward  Jlontaguc,  Colonel  Cliarles 
Howard,  Anthony  Ashley  Cooijcr.  And  better 
than  King'.s  Peers,  certain  Peers  of  Nature; 
whom  if  not  the  King  and  his  pasteboard  Nor- 
roj-s  have  had  the  luck  to  make  Peers  of,  the  liv- 
ing heart  of  England  has  since  raised  to  the  Peer- 
age and  means  to  keep  there, —  Colonel  Robert 
Blake  the  Sea-Kiug,  for  one.  '  Known  persons,' 
I  do  think;  'of  approved  integrity,  men  fearing 
God ' ;  and  perhaps  not  entirely  destitute  of  sense 
any  one  of  them!  Truly  it  seems  rather  a  dis- 
tinguished Parliament,  —  even  though  Mr.  Praise- 
god  Barbone,  '  the  Leather  merchant  in  Fleet- 
street,'  be,  as  all  mortals  must  admit,  a  member 
of  it.     The  fault,  I  hope,  is  forgivable.     Praise- 


god,  tliough  he  deals  in  leather,  and  has  a  name 
which  can  lie  misspelt,  one  discerns  to  I)e  the  son 
of  pious  parents;  to  be  himself  a  man  of  piety,  of 
understanding  and  weight, —  and  even  of  consid- 
eral)le  private  ca|)ilal,  my  witty  llunkey  friends! 
We  will  leave  Praiseg<id  to  do  the  best  he  can, 
I  think.  ...  In  fact,  a  real  Assemldy  of  the 
N'otal)les  in  Puritan  England;  a  Parliament, 
Parliamentum,  in'  Speaking-Apparatus  for  the 
now  dominant  Literest  in  England,  as  exact  as 
could  well  be  got, —  much  more  exact,  I  suppose, 
than  any  ballot-box,  free  hustings  or  ale-barrel 
election  usually  yields.  Such  is  the  Assembly 
called  the  Little  Parliament,  and  wittily  Bare- 
lione's  Parliament;  which  meets  on  the  4th  of 
July.  Tlieir  witty  name  survives;  but  their  his- 
tory is  gone  all  dark." — T.  Carlyle,  Olirer  Croni- 
ifvll'x  Letterx  uiiil  Speeehes,  pt.  7,  gjieeeh  1. —  The 
"  assembl}' of  godly  persons"  proved,  however, 
to  be  ([lUte  an  unmanageable  body,  containing  so 
large  a  number  of  erratic  and  impracticable  re- 
formers that  everything  substantial  aminig  Eng- 
lish institutions  was  threatened  with  overthrow 
at  their  hands.  After  live  months  of  busy  session, 
Cromwell  was  happily  able  to  lu'ing  about  a  dis- 
solution of  his  parliament,  b_y  the  action  of  a 
majority,  surrendering  back  their  i)o\vers  into 
his  hands,  —  which  was  done  on  the  loth  of  De- 
cember, 1653. — F.  P.  Guizot,  Hist,  of  Olirer  Croi/t- 
well,  bk.  5  (r.  2). 

Also  in:  J.  A.  Picton,  Oliver  Crotiiwell,  eh.  23. 

A.  D.  1653  (December). — The  Establishment 
and  Constitution  of  the  Protectorate. — The 
Instrument  of  Government. —  'What  fdllnwed 
tlie  di.ssolution  iif  the  Little  Parliament  is  soon 
told.  The  Council  of  (.)fficers  liaving  been  sum- 
moned b_y  Cromwell  as  the  only  jiower  dc  facto, 
there  were  dialogues  and  deliberations,  ending  in 
the  clear  conclusion  that  the  method  of  hcadsliip 
in  a  '  Single  Person '  for  his  whole  life  nuist  now 
be  tried  in  the  Government  of  the  Common- 
wealth, and  that  Cromwell  must  be  that  '  Single 
Person.'  The  title  of  King  was  actually  pro- 
po.sed;  but,  as  there  were  objectiinis  to  that, 
Protector  was  chosen  as  a  title  familiar  in  Eng- 
lish History  and  of  venerable  associations.  Xc- 
cordingly,  Cromwell  having  consented,  and  all 
preparations  having  been  made,  he  was,  on  Fri- 
day, Dec.  IG.  in  a  great  assembly  of  civic,  judic- 
ial anil  militarv  dignities,  solemnly  sworn  and 
installed  iu  the  Chancery  Co\irt,  Westminster 
Ilall,  as  Lord  Protector  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
England,  Scotland  and  Ireland.  There  were 
some  of  his  adherents  hitherto  who  did  not  like 
this  new  elevati(Mi  of  their  hero,  and  forsook  him 
iu  consequence,  regarding  any  experiment  of 
the  Single  Person  method  in  Government  as  a 
treason  to  true  Republicanism,  and  Cromwell's 
assent  to  it  as  unworthy  of  him.  Ammig  these 
was  Harrison.  Lambert,  on  the  other  hand,  had 
been  the  main  agent  in  the  change,  and  took  a 
conspicuous  part  in  the  installation-ceremony. 
In  fact,  pretty  generally  throughout  the  country 
and  even  among  the  Presbyterians,  the  elevation 
of  Cromwell  to  some  kind  of  sovereignty  had 
come  to  be  regarded  as  an  inevitalile  necessitj'  of 
the  time,  the  only  possible  salvation  of  the  Com- 
monwealth from  the  anarchy,  or  wild  and  ex- 
perimental idealism,  in  matters  civil  and  re- 
ligious, which  had  been  the  visible  drift  at  last 
of  the  Barebones  or  Daft  Little  Parliament.  .  .  . 
The  powers  and  duties  of  the  Protectorate  had 
been  defined,  rather  elaborately,  in  a  Constitu- 
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tional  Instrument  of  fnrty-two  Articles,  called 
•  The  Government  of  the  Conimonwealtli'  [more 
commonly  known  as  The  Instrument  of  Govern- 
ment] to  which  Cromwell  had  sworn  lidelity  at 
his  installation," — D.  Masson,  Life  >if  John  Mil- 
ton, r.  4,  bk:  4,  c/i.  1  und  3. 

Also  IX:  J.  For&ter,  Stiitesmen  of  tJie  Common- 
stealth:  Cromwell. — L.  von  Ranke,  I/i-it.  of  En'j., 
nth  Century,  bk.  13,  eh.  1  {i\  3).— S.  R.  Gardiner, 
Const.  Doc's  of  the  Puritan  liev.,  introd.,  sect.  4 
and  pp.  314-324. — Cobhett's  Parliamentary  Hist, 
of  England,  v.  3,  pj).  1417-1436. 

The  following  is  the  test  of  the  Instrument  of 
Government: 

The  government  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
England"  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  and  the  domin- 
ions tlierevuito  belonging. 

I.  That  the  supreme  legislative  authority  of 
the  Commonwealth  of  England,  Scotland,  and 
Ireland,  and  the  dominions  thereunto  belonging, 
shall  be  and  reside  in  one  person,  and  the  people 
assembled  in  Parliament;  the  style  of  which  per- 
son shall  be  the  Lord  Protector  of  the  Common- 
wealth of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland. 

II.  Tliat  the  exercise  of  the  chief  magistracy 
and  the  administration  of  the  government  over 
the  said  countries  and  dominions,  and  tlie  people 
thereof,  shall  be  in  the  Lord  Protector,  assisted 
with  a  council,  the  number  whereof  shall  not 
exceed  tweuty-one,  nor  be  less  than  thirteen. 

III.  That  all  writs,  processes,  commissions, 
patents,  grants,  and  other  things,  which  now- 
run  in  tlie  name  and  style  of  the  keepers  of  the 
liberty  of  England  by  authority  of  Parliament, 
shall  run  in  the  name  and  style  of  the  Lord  Pro- 
tector, from  whom,  for  the  future,  shall  be  de- 
rived all  magistracy  and  honours  in  these  three 
nations ;  and  have  the  power  6f  pardons  (except 
in  case  of  murders  and  treason)  and  beuetit  of  all 
forfeitures  for  the  public  use;  and  shall  govern 
the  said  countries  and  dominions  in  all  things  by 
the  advice  of  the  council,  and  according  to  these 
presents  and  the  laws. 

IV.  That  the  Lord  Protector,  the  Parliament 
sitting,  shall  dispose  and  order  the  militia  and 
forces,  both  by  sea  and  land,  for  the  peace  and 
good  of  the  tliree  nations,  by  consent  of  Parlia- 
ment; and  that  the  Lord  Protector,  with  the  ad- 
vice and  consent  of  the  major  part  of  the  council, 
shall  flispose  and  order  the  militia  for  the  ends 
aforesaid  in  the  intervals  of  Parliament. 

V.  That  the  Lord  Protector,  by  the  advice 
aforesaid,  shall  direct  in  all  things  concerning  the 
keeping  and  holding  of  a  good  correspomlency 
with  foreign  kings,  princes,  and  states ;  and  also, 
with  the  consent  of  the  major  part  of  the  council, 
have  the  power  of  war  and  peace. 

VI.  That  the  laws  shall  not  be  altered,  sus- 
pended, abrogated,  or  repealed,  nor  any  new  law 
made,  nor  any  tax,  charge,  or  imposition  laid 
ujion  the  people,  but  by  common  consent  in  Par- 
liament, save  only  as  is  expressed  in  the  thirtieth 
article. 

VII.  That  there  shall  be  a  Parliament  sum- 
moned to  meet  at  Westminster  upon  the  third 
day  of  September,  16.54,  and  that  successively 
a  Parliament  shall  be  summoned  once  in  every 
third  year,  to  be  accounted  from  the  dissolution 
of  the  present  Parliament. 

VIII.  That  neither  the  Parliament  to  be  next 
summoned,  nor  any  successive  Parliaments,  shall, 
during  the  time  of  five  months,  to  be  accounted 
from  the  day  of  their  tirst  meeting,  be  adjourned, 


prorogued,  or  dissolved,  without  their  own  con- 
sent. 

IX.  That  as  well  the  next  as  all  other  succes- 
sive Parliaments,  shall  be  summoned  and  elected 
in  manner  hereafter  expressed :  that  is  to  say, 
the  persons  to  be  chosen  within  England.  Wales, 
the  Isles  of  .Jersey.  Guernsey,  and  the  town  of 
Berwick-upon-Tweed,  to  sit  and  serve  in  Parlia- 
ment, shall  be,  and  not  exceed,  the  number  of 
four  hundred.  The  persons  to  be  chosen  within 
Scotland,  to  sit  and  serve  in  Parliament,  shall  be, 
and  not  exceed,  the  number  of  thirty ;  and  the 
persons  to  be  chosen  to  sit  in  Parliament  for 
Ireland  shall  be,  and  not  exceed,  the  number  of 
thirty. 

X.  That  the  persons  to  be  elected  to  sit  in 
Parliament  from  time  to  time,  for  the  several 
counties  of  England.  Wales,  the  Isles  of  Jersey 
and  Guernsey,  and  the  town  of  Berwick-upon- 
Tweed,  and  all  places  within  the  same  respec- 
tively, shall  be  according  to  the  proportions  and 
numbers  hereafter  expressed:  that  is  to  say, 
Bedfordshire,  o;  Bedford  Town,  1;  Berkshire, 
5;  Abingdon,  1;  Reading,  1;  Buckinghamshire, 
5;  Buckingham  Town,  1;  Aylesbury.  1;  Wy- 
comb,  1:  Cambridgeshire,  4;  Cambridge  Town, 
1 ;  Cambridge  University,  1 ;  Isle  of  Ely,  2 ; 
Cheshire,  4;  Chester,  1;  Cornwall,  8;  Launces- 
ton,  1 ;  Truro,  1 ;  Penryu,  1 ;  East  Looe  and 
West  Looe,  1;  Cumberland,  2;  Carlisle,  1;  Der- 
byshire, 4;  Derby  Town,  1;  Devonshire,  11; 
Exeter,  3;  Plymouth,  2;  Clifton.  Dartmouth, 
Hardness,  1 ;  Totnes,  1 ;  Barnstable,  1 ;  Tiverton, 
1 ;  Honiton,  1 ;  Dorsetshire,  6 ;  Dorchester,  1 ; 
Weymouth  and  Melcomb-Regis,  1 ;  Lynie-Regis, 
1;  Poole,  1;  Durham,  2;  City  of  Durham,  1; 
Essex,  13 ;  Maiden,  1 ;  Colchester,  3 ;  Gloucester- 
shire, 5 ;  Gloucester,  2 ;  Tewkesbury,  1 ;  Ciren- 
cester, 1;  Herefordshire,  4;  Hereford,  1;  Leo- 
minster, 1 ;  Hertfordshire.  5 ;  St.  Alban's,  1 ; 
Hertford,  1;  Huntingdonshire.  3;  Huntingdon,  1; 
Kent,  11;  Canterburj-,  2;  Rochester,  1;  Maid- 
stone, 1 ;  Dover,  1 ;  Sandwich,  1 ;  (^ueenborough, 
1;  Lancashire,  4;  Preston,  1;  Lancaster,  1;  Liv- 
erpool, 1;  JIanchester,  1;  Leicestershire,  4;  Lei- 
cester, 3 ;  Lincolnshire,  10 ;  Lincoln,  2 ;  Boston, 
1 ;  Cirantham,  1 ;  Stamford,  1 ;  Great  Grimsby, 
1 ;  Middlesex,  4 ;  London,  6 ;  Westminster,  2 ; 
Monmouthshire,  3;  Norfolk  10;  Norwich,  2; 
Lynn-Regis,  2;  Great  Yarmouth,  2;  Northarap- 
tonshire,"6;  Peterborough,  1;  Northampton,  1; 
Nottinghamshire,  4;  Nottingham,  3;  Northum- 
berland, 3 ;  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  1 ;  Berwick, 
1 ;  Oxfordshire,  5 ;  Oxford  City,  1 ;  Oxford  Uni- 
versit}',  1 ;  Woodstock,  1 ;  Rutlandshire,  3 ;  Shrop- 
shire, 4 ;  Shrewsbury,  2 ;  Bridgnorth,  1 ;  Ludlow, 
1;  Staffordshire,  3:  Lichfield,  1 ;  Stafford.  1; 
Newcastle-under-Lyne,  1;  Somersetshire.  11; 
Bristol,  2;  Taunton,  3;  Bath,  1;  Wells,  1;  Bridg- 
water, 1;  Southamptonshire,  8;  Winchester,  1; 
Southampton,  1 ;  Portsmouth,  1 ;  Isle  of  Wight, 
2;  Audover,  1;  Suffolk,  10;  Ipswich,  2;  Bury 
St.  Edmunds,  2;  Dunwich,  1;  Sudbury,  1;  Sur- 
rey, 6;  Southwark.  2;  Guildford,  1;  Reigate,  1; 
Sussex,  9;  Chichester.  1;  Lewes.- 1;  East  Grin- 
stead,  1;  Arundel,  1;  Rye,  1;  Westmoreland,  2; 
Warwickshire,  4;  Coventry.  2;  Warwick,  1; 
AViltshire,  10:  New  Sarum."2;  Marlborough,  1; 
Devizes.  1;  AVorcestershire  5;  Worcester,  2. 
Yorkshire. —  West  Riding,  6;  East  Riding,  4; 
North  Riding,  4 ;  City  of  York,  2 ;  Kingston-upon- 
Hull,  1 ;  Beverley,  1 ;  Scarborough,  1 ;  Richmond, 
1;  Leeds,  1;  Halifax,  1.     W.\les. — Anglesey,  3; 
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Brecknockshire,  2:  Cardiganshire.  3;  Carmar- 
tlienshirc.  2:  t'aruarvoushire,  2;  Denlnjrlisliire. 
2;  Flintsliire.  2;  Glaniorsanshire,  2;  Canlill.  1 ; 
JMcrionctlislnre.  1;  Montgomeryshire,  2:  Pem- 
brokcsliirc,  2;  Haverfordwest,  1;  Raduorsliire, 
2.  Tlie  distribution  of  the  persons  to  be  cliosen 
for  Scotliuid  and  Ireland,  and  tlie  several  coun- 
ties, cities,  and  jilaccs  tlierein.  shall  be  according 
to  such  proportions  and  nundier  as  shall  be 
agreetl  upon  and  declared  by  the  Lord  Protector 
and  the  major  part  of  the  council,  before  the 
sending  forth  writs  of  summons  for  the  ne.\t 
Parliament. 

XI.  That  the  summons  to  Parliament  shall  be 
liy  writ  luider  the  Great  Seal  of  England,  directed 
to  the  sheritTs  of  the  several  and  resiiective 
counties,  with  such  alteration  as  may  suit  with 
the  present  government  to  be  made  by  the  Lord 
I'rote<'ti)r  and  his  council,  which  the  Chancellor, 
Keeper,  or  Commi.ssioners  of  the  Great  .Seal  shall 
seal,  issue,  and  scud  abroad  by  warrant  from  the 
Lord  Protector.  If  the  LordProtector  shall  not 
give  warrant  for  issuing  of  writs  of  sunnnons  for 
the  next  Parliament,  before  the  tirst  of  .June. 
l(i.")4.  or  for  the  Triennial  Parliaments.  l)efore  the 
tirst  day  of  August  in  every  third  year,  to  be 
accounted  as  aforesaid;  that  then  the  Chancellor, 
Keeper,  or  Commissioners  of  the  Great  Seal  for 
the  time  being,  shall,  without  any  warrant  or 
direction,  within  seven  days  after  the  said  first  day 
of  June,  1G.54,  seal,  issue,  and  send  abroad  writs  of 
summons  (changing  therein  what  is  to  be  changed 
as  aforesaid)  to  the  several  and  respective  sheriffs 
of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  forsummoning 
the  Parliament  to  meet  at  Westminster,  the  third 
day  of  Sei)teml)er  iie.xt ;  and  .shall  likewise,  within 
seven  days  after  the  said  first  day  of  August,  in 
every  third  year,  to  be  accounted  from  the  dis- 
solution of  tlie  jirecedent  Parliament,  .seal,  issue, 
and  send  forth  abroad  several  writs  of  summons 
(changing  therein  what  is  to  be  changed)  as 
aforesaid,  for  summoning  the  Parliament  to  meet 
at  Westminster  the  si.xth  of  November  in  that 
third  yc-ar.  Tiiat  the  said  several  and  respective 
sheriffs,  shall,  within  ten  days  after  the  receipt  of 
such  writ  as  aforesaid,  cause  the  same  to  be  jjro- 
claimed  and  jiublished  in  every  market-town 
within  his  county  upon  the  market-days  thereof, 
between  twelve  and  three  of  the  clock;  and  shall 
then  also  publish  and  declare  the  certain  day  of 
the  week  and  mouth,  for  choosing  members  to 
serve  in  Parliament  for  the  body  of  the  said 
county,  according  to  the  tenor  of  the  said  writ, 
wliicli  shall  be  ui)on  Wednesday  five  weeks  after 
the  date  of  the  writ;  and  .shall  likewise  declare 
the  place  where  the  election  shall  l)emade:  for 
which  jnirpose  he  shall  appoint  the  most  con- 
venient [ilace  for  the  whole  county  to  meet  in; 
and  shall  send  precepts  for  elections  to  be  made 
in  all  and  every  city,  town,  borough,  or  place 
within  his  county,  where  elections  are  to  be  made 
by  virtue  of  these  presents,  to  the  Mayor,  Sheriff, 
or  other  liead  officer  of  such  city,  town,  borough, 
or  place,  within  three  days  after  the  receipt  of 
such  writ  and  writs;  which  the  said  Mayors, 
Sheriffs,  and  olficers  respectively  are  to  make 
jjublicatiou  of.  and  of  the  certain  day  for  such 
elections  to  be  made  in  the  said  city.  town,  or 
jjlace  aforesaid,  and  to  cause  elections  to  be  made 
aecorilingly. 

XII.  'i'liat  at  the  day  and  place  of  elections. 
the  Sheriff  of  each  county,  and  the  said  Jlayors. 
Sheriffs,  liailitfs.  and  other  head  officers  within 


tlieir  cities,  towns,  boroughs,  and  places  resiiec- 
tively,  shall  take  view  of  the  said  elections,  and 
shall"  make  return  into  the  chancery  within 
twenty  days  after  the  said  elections,  of  the  per- 
sons elected  by  the  greater  number  of  <lccloi's, 
under  their  hands  and  seals,  between  him  on  the 
one  pari,  and  the  electors  on  the  otbei'  part; 
wherein  shall  be  contained,  that  the  jiersons 
elected  shall  not  have  power  to  alter  the  govern- 
ment as  it  is  hereby  settled  in  one  single  person 
and  a  Parliament. 

XIII.  That  the  Sheriff,  who  shall  wittingly 
and  willingly  make  any  false  return,  or  neglect 
his  duty,  shall  incur  the  penalty  of  2,01)1)  marks 
of  lawful  English  money;  the  one  moiety  to  the 
Lord  Protector,  and  the  other  moiety  to  such  per- 
son as  will  sue  for  the  same. 

XIV.  That  all  and  every  person  and  persons, 
who  have  aided,  advised,  assisted,  or  abettetl  in 
any  war  against  the  Parliament,  since  the  first 
day  of  January  1641  (unless  thcv  have  been  sinir 
in  the  service  of  the  Parliament,  and  given  signal 
testimony  of  their  good  affection  thereiuito)  shall 
be  disabled  and  incapable  to  be  eleeleil.  or  to  giv(^ 
any  vote  in  the  election  of  any  members  to  serve 
in  the  ne.xt  Parliament,  or  in  the  three  succeeding 
Triennial  Parliaments, 

XV.  That  all  such,  who  have  advised,  assisted, 
or  al)et1ed  the  rebellion  of  Ireland,  shall  be  dis- 
aliled  and  incapable  for  ever  to  be  elected,  or  give 
any  vote  in  the  election  of  any  member  to  serve 
in  P:irlianient ;  as  also  all  such  who  do  or  shall 
l)rol'ess  the  Roman  Catliolic  religion. 

XVI.  That  all  votes  and  elections  given  or 
maile  contrary,  or  not  according  to  these  (pialifi- 
cations,  shall  lie  null  and  void;  and  if  any  per- 
son, wlio  is  hereby  made  incapable,  shall  give 
his  vote  for  election  of  members  to  serve  in  Par- 
liament, such  person  shall  lose  and  forfeit  one 
full  year's  value  of  his  real  estate,  and  one  full 
third  part  of  his  personal  estate:  one  moiety 
thereof  to  the  Lord  Protector,  and  the  other 
moiety  to  him  or  them  wdio  shall  sue  for  the  same. 

XVII.  That  the  persons  who  shall  be  elected 
to  serve  in  Parliament,  shall  be  such  (and  no 
other  than  such)  as  are  persons  of  known  integ- 
rity, fearing  God,  and  of  good  conversation,  and 
being  of  the  age  of  twenty-one  years. 

XVIII.  That  all  and  every  person  and  persons 
seised  or  posse.s.sed  to  his  own  use.  of  any  estate, 
real  or  personal,  to  the  value  of  £21)0,  and  not 
within  the  aforesaid  exceptions,  shall  be  capable 
to  elect  members  to  serve  in  Parliament  for 
counties 

XIX.  That  the  Chancellor,  Keeper,  or  Com- 
missioners of  the  Great  Seal,  shall  be  sworn  be- 
fore they  enter  into  their  offices,  tndy  and  faith- 
fully to  issue  forth,  and  send  abroad,  writs  of 
sunuuons  to  Parliament,  at  the  times  and  in  the 
manner  l)efore  expressed:  and  in  case  of  neglect 
or  failure  to  issue  and  .send  abroad  writs  accord- 
ingly, he  or  they  shall  for  every  such  offence  be 
guiltj-  of  high  treason,  and  suffer  the  pains  and 
penalties  thereof. 

XX.  That  in  case  writs  be  not  issued  out.  as 
is  liefore  expressed,  but  that  there  be  a  neglect 
therein,  fifteen  days  after  the  time  wherein  the 
same  ought  to  be  issued  out  by  the  Chancellor, 
Keeper,  or  Commissioners  of  the  Great  Seal; 
that  then  the  Parliament  shall,  as  often  as  such 
failure  shall  happen,  assemlile  and  be  held  at 
Westminster,  in  the  usual  |)lace.  at  the  times 
prefixed,  in  manner  and  by  the  means  hereafler 
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expressed;  that  is  to  say,  that  tlio  sheritTs  <if  the 
several  and  respective  counties,  slicrifl'doms, 
cities,  boroughs,  and  places  aforesaid,  within 
England,  Wales,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  theCJlian- 
cellor.  Masters,  and  Scholars  of  the  Universities 
of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  and  the  Mayor  and 
Bailiffs  of  the  borough  of  Berwick-upon-Tweed, 
and  other  places  aforesaid  respectively,  shall 
at  the  several  courts  and  places  to  be  appointed 
as  aforesaid,  within  thirty  days  after  the  said 
fifteen  days,  cause  such  members  to  be  chosen 
for  tlieir  said  several  and  respective  counties, 
sheriflfdoms,  universities,  cities,  boroughs,  and 
places  aforesaid,  by  such  persons,  and  in  such 
manner,  as  if  several  and  respective  writs  of 
summons  to  Parliament  under  the  Great  Seal 
had  issued  and  been  awarded  according  to  tlie 
tenor  aforesaid :  tliat  if  the  sherifT,  or  other  per- 
sons authorized,  shall  neglect  his  or  their  duty 
lierein,  that  all  and  every  .such  sheriff  and  person 
autliorized  as  aforesaid,  so  neglecting  his  or  tlieir 
duty,  shall,  for  every  such  offence,  be  guilt}'  of 
high  treason,  and  shall  suffer  the  pains  and  pen- 
alties thereof. 

XXI.  That  the  clerk,  called  the  clerk  of  the 
Commonwealth  in  Chancery  for  tlie  time  being, 
and  all  others,  who  shall  afterwards  execute  that 
office,  to  whom  the  returns  shall  be  made,  shall 
for  the  next  Parliament,  and  the  two  succeeding 
Triennial  Parliaments,  the  next  day  after  such 
return,  certifj'  the  names  of  the  several  persons  so 
returned,  and  of  the  places  forwliich  he  and  they 
were  cho.seu  respectively,  unto  the  Council;  who 
shall  peruse  the  said  returns,  and  examine 
whether  the  persons  so  elected  and  returned  be 
such  as  is  agreeable  to  the  qualifications,  and  not 
disabled  to  be  elected ;  and  that  every  person  and 
persons  being  so  duly  elected,  and  being  ap- 
proved of  by  the  major  part  of  the  Council  to  be 
persons  not  disabled,  but  qualified  as  aforesaid, 
shall  l)e  esteemed  a  member  of  Parliament,  and  be 
admitted  to  sit  in  Parliament,  and  not  otherwise. 

XXII.  That  the  persons  so  chosen  and  assem- 
bled in  manner  aforesaid,  or  any  sixty  of  tliem, 
shall  be,  and  be  deemed  tlie  Parliament  of  Eng- 
land, Scothind,  and  Ireland ;  and  the  supreme 
legislative  power  to  be  and  reside  in  the  Lord 
Protector  and  such  Parliament,  in  manner  herein 
expressed. 

XXIII.  That  the  Lord  Protector,  with  the  ad- 
vice of  tlie  major  part  of  the  Council,  shall  at 
any  other  time  than  is  before  expressed,  wlieu 
the  necessities  of  the  State  shall  require  it,  sum- 
mon Parliaments  in  manner  before  expressed, 
which  sliall  not  be  adjourned,  prorogued,  or  dis- 
solved without  their  own  consent,  during  tlie  first 
three  months  of  their  sitting.  And  in  case  of 
future  war  with  any  foreign  State,  a  Parliament 
shall  be  forthwith  summoned  for  their  advice 
concerning  the  same. 

XXIV.  That  all  Bills  agreed  unto  by  the  Par- 
liament, shall  be  presented  to  the  Lord  Protector 
for  his  consent;  and  in  case  he  shall  not  give  liis 
consent  thereto  within  twenty  days  after  the}' 
shall  be  presented  to  him,  or  give  satisfaction 
to  the  Parliament  within  the  time  limited,  that 
then,  upon  declaration  of  the  Parliament  that 
the  Lord  Protector  hath  not  consented  nor  given 
satisfaction,  such  Bills  shall  [lass  into  and  l)e- 
come  laws,  although  he  shall  not  give  his  consent 
thereunto;  provided  such  Bills  contain  nothing 
in  them  contrary  to  the  matters  contained  in  these 
presents. 


XXV.  That  [Henry  Lawrence,  esq.  ;  Philip 
lord  vise.  Lisle;  the  majors  general  Lambert, 
De^borough,  and  Skippoii ;  lieut.  general  Fleet- 
wood ;  the  colonels  Edw.  Montagu,  Philip  .Jones, 
and  Wm.  Sydenham ;  sir  Gilbert  Pickering,  .sir 
Ch.  Wolseley,  and  sir  Anth.  Ashley  Cooper, 
Barts.,  Francis  Rouse,  esq..  Speaker  of  the  late 
Convention,  Walter  Strickland,  and  Kd.  Major, 
esqrs.  ]  —  or  any  seven  of  them,  shall  be  a  Council 
for  the  purposes  expressed  in  this  writing;  and 
upon  the  death  or  other  removal  of  any  of  them, 
the  Parliament  shall  nominate  six  persons  of 
ability,  integrity,  and  fearing  God,  for  every  one 
that  is  dead  or  removed ;  out  of  which  the  major 
part  of  the  Council  shall  elect  two,  and  present 
them  to  the  Lord  Protector,  of  wliich  he  shall 
elect  one;  and  in  case  the  Parliament  shall  not 
nominate  within  twenty  days  after  notice  given 
unto  them  thereof,  the  major  part  of  the  Council 
shall  nominate  three  as  aforesaid  to  the  Lord 
Protector,  who  out  of  them  shall  supply  the 
vacancy;  and  until  this  choice  be  made,  the  re- 
maining pai"t  of  the  Council  shall  execute  as  fully 
in  all  things,  as  if  their  number  were  full.  And 
in  case  of  corruption,  or  other  miscarriage  in  any 
of  the  Council  in  their  trust,  the  Parliament  shall 
appoint  seven  of  their  numlier,  and  the  Council 
six,  who,  together  with  the  Lord  Chancellor, 
Lord  Keeper,  or  Commissioners  of  the  Great  Seal 
for  the  time  being,  shall  have  power  to  hear  and 
determine  such  corruption  and  miscarriage,  and 

'  to  award  and  inflict  punishment,  as  the  nature  of 
;  the  offence  shall  deserve,  which  punishment  shall 
not  be  pardoned  or  remitted  Ijy  the  Lord  Protec- 
tor; and,  in  the  interval  of  Parliaments,  the 
major  part  of  the  Council,  with  the  consent  of 
the  Lord  Protector,  may,  for  corruption  or  other 
miscarriage  as  aforesaid,  suspend  any  of  their 
number  from  the  exercise  of  their  trust,  if  they 
shall  find  it  just,  until  the  matter  shall  be  heard 
anil  examined  as  aforesaid. 

XXVI.  That  the  Lord  Protector  and  the  major 
part  of  the  Council  aforesaid  may.  at  any  time 
before  the  meeting  of  the  next  Parliament,  add 
to  the  Council  such  persons  as  they  shall  think 
lit,  provided  the  number  of  the  Council  be  not 
made  thereby  to  exceed  twenty-one,  and  the 
cjuoruni  to  be  proportioned  accordingly  by  the 
Lord  Protector  and  the  major  part  of  the  Coun- 
cil. 

XXVII.  That  a  constant  yearly  revenue  shall 
be  raised,  settled,  and  established  for  maintain- 
ing of  10,000  horse  and  dragoons,  and  20,000 
foot,  in  England,  Scotland  and  Ireland,  for  the 
defence  and  security  thereof,  and  also  for  a  con- 
venient number  of  ships  for  guarding  of  the  seas ; 
besides  £200,000  per  annum  for  defraying  the 
other  necessary  charges  of  administration  of  ju.s- 
tice,  and  other  expenses  of  the  Government, 
which  revenue  shall  be  raised  by  the  customs, 
and  such  other  ways  and  means  as  shall  be  agreed 
upon  by  tlie  Lord  "Protector  and  the  Council,  and 
shall  not  be  taken  away  or  diminished,  nor  the 
way  agreed  upon  for  raising  the  same  altered, 
but  by'the  consent  of  the  Lord  Protector  and  the 
Parli.nneiit. 

XXVIII.  That  the  said  yearly  revenue  shall 
lie  paiil  into  the  public  treasury,  and  shall  be 
issued  "ut  for  the  uses  aforesaid. 

XXIX.  That  in  case  there  shall  not  be  cause 
hereafter  to  keep  up  so  great  a  defence  both  at 
land  or  sea,  but  that  there  be  an  abatement  made 
thereof,  the  money  which  will  be  saved  thereby 
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shall  remain  in  bank  for  the  jjublic  service,  and 
not  be  empl(i\'ed  to  any  other  use  but  by  con- 
sent of  Parliament,  or,  in  the  intervals  of  Parlia- 
ment, by  the  Lord  Protector  and  major  jiart  of 
the  ('o\mcil. 

XXX.  That  the  raising  of  monej'  for  defray- 
ing the  charge  of  the  present  extraordinary  forces, 
both  at  sea  and  land,  in  respect  of  the  present 
wars,  shall  be  by  consent  of  Parliament,  and  not 
otherwise:  save  only  that  the  Lord  Protector. 
with  the  consent  of  the  major  part  of  the  Coun- 
cil, for  preventing  the  ilisorders  and  dangers 
which  might  otherwise  fall  out  both  by  sea  and 
land,  shall  have  power,  until  the  meeting  of  the 
first  Parliament,  to  raise  money  for  the  i)urposes 
aforesaid ;  and  also  to  make  laws  and  ordinances 
for  the  peace  and  welfare  of  these  nations  where 
it  shall  be  necessary,  which  shall  be  binding  and 
in  force,  until  order  shall  be  taken  in  Parliament 
concerning  the  same. 

XXXI.  That  the  lands,  tenements,  rents,  roy- 
alties, jurisdictions  and  hereditaments  which  re- 
main yet  unsold  or  undisposed  of,  by  Act  or 
Ordinance  of  Parliament,  belonging  to  the  Com- 
monwealth (e.\cept  the  forests  and  chases,  and 
the  honours  and  manors  belonging  to  the  same; 
the  lands  of  the  rebels  in  Ireland,  lying  in  the 
four  counties  of  Dublin,  Cork,  Kildare,  and  Car- 
low;  the  lands  forfeited  by  the  people  of  Scot- 
land in  the  late  wars,  and  also  the  lands  of  Pa- 
pists and  delinquents  in  England  who  have  not 
yet  compounded),  shall  be  vested  iu  the  Lord 
Protector,  to  hold,  to  him  and  his  successors. 
Lords  Protectors  of  these  nations,  and  shall  not 
be  alienated  but  by  consent  in  Parliament.  And 
all  debts,  fines,  issues,  amercements,  penalties  and 
profits,  certain  and  casual,  ilue  to  the  Keepers  of 
the  liberties  of  England  by  authority  of  Parlia- 
ment, shall  be  due  to  the  Lord  Protector,  and  be 
payable  into  his  public  receipt,  and  shall  be  re- 
covered and  prosecuted  iu  his  name. 

XXXII.  That  the  oftice  of  Lord  Protector  over 
these  nations  shall  be  elective  and  not  heredi- 
tary; and  upon  the  death  of  the  Lord  Protector, 
another  fit  person  shall  be  forthwith  elected  to 
succeed  him  in  the  Government ;  which  election 
shall  be  by  the  Council,  who,  immediately  upon 
the  death  of  the  Lord  Protector,  shall  assemble 
in  the  Chamber  where  they  usually  sit  iu  Coun- 
cil ;  and,  having  given  notice  to  all  their  members 
of  the  cause  of  their  assembling,  shall,  being 
thirteen  at  least  present,  proceed  to  the  election; 
and,  before  they  depart  the  said  Chamber,  shall 
elect  a  fit  person  to  succeed  in  the  Government, 
and  forthwith  cause  proclamation  thereof  to  be 
made  in  all  the  three  nations  as  shall  be  requisite ; 
and  the  person  that  they,  or  the  major  part  of 
them,  shall  elect  as  aforesaid,  shall  be,  and  shall 
be  taken  to  be.  Lord  Protector  over  these  nations 
of  England,  .Scotland  and  Ireland,  and  the  do- 
minions thereto  belonging.  Provided  that  none 
of  the  children  of  the  late  King,  nor  any  of  his 
line  or  family,  be  elected  to  be  Lord  Protector  or 
other  Chief  Magistrate  over  these  nations,  or  any 
the  dominions  thereto  belonging.  And  until  the 
aforesaid  election  be  past,  the  C^ouncil  shall  take 
care  of  the  Government,  and  administer  in  all 
things  as  fully  as  the  Lord  Protector,  or  the 
Lord  Protector  and  Council  are  enal)led  to  do. 

XXXIII.  That  Oliver  Cromwell.  Captain-Gen- 
eral of  the  forces  of  England.  Scotland  and  Ire- 
land, shall  be,  and  is  hereby  declared  to  be. 
Lord  Protector  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Eng- 


land, Scotland  and  Ireland,  and  the  dominions 
tliercto  belonging,  for  his  life. 

XXXIV.  That  the  Chancellor,  Keeper  or  Com- 
missioners of  the  Great  Seal,  the  Treasurer,  Ad- 
miral, Chief  Governors  of  Ireland  and  Scotland, 
and  tlie  Chief  Justices  of  both  the  Benches,  sliall 
be  chosen  by  the  approbation  of  Parliament; 
and,  in  the  intervals  of  Parliament,  by  the  ap- 
probation of  the  major  part  of  the  Council,  to  be 
afterwards  approved  by  the  Parliament. 

XXXV.  That  the  Christian  religion,  as  con- 
tained in  the  Scriptures,  be  held  forth  and  rec- 
ommended as  the  public  ])rofession  of  these 
nations;  and  that,  as  soon  as  may  be,  a  jirovis- 
ion,' less  subject  to  scruple  and  contention,  and 
more  certain  than  the  present,  be  matle  for  the 
encouragement  and  maintenance  of  able  and 
painful  teachers,  for  the  instructing  the  people, 
and  for  discovery  and  confutation  of  error,  here- 
by, and  whatever  is  contrary  to  .sound  doctrine; 
and  until  such  provision  be  made,  the  present 
maintenance  shall  not  be  taken  away  or  im- 
peached. 

XXXVI.  That  to  the  public  profession  held 
forth  none  shall  be  compelled  b_v  penalties  or 
otherwise;  but  that  endeavours  Ije  u.sed  to  win 
them  by  sound  doctrine  and  the  example  of  a 
good  conversation. 

XXXVII.  That  such  as  profess  faith  in  God 
by  .lesus  Christ  (though  differing  in  judgment 
from  the  doctrine,  worship  or  di.scipliue  jiulilicly 
held  forth)  shall  not  be  restrained  from,  but  shall 
be  protected  in,  the  profession  of  the  faith  and 
exercise  of  their  religion;  so  as  they  abuse 
not  this  liberty  to  the  civil  injury  of  others  and 
to  the  actual  disturbance  of  the  public  peace  on 
their  parts:  provided  this  liberty  be  not  extended 
to  Popery  or  Prelacy,  nor  to  such  as,  under  the 
profession  of  Christ,  hold  forth  and  practice 
licentiousness. 

XXXVIII.  That  all  laws,  statutes  ami  ordi- 
nances, ami  clauses  in  any  law,  statute  or  ordi- 
nance to  the  contrary  of  the  aforesaid  liberty, 
shall  be  esteemed  as  null  and  void. 

XXXIX.  That  the  Acts  and  Ordinances  of 
Parliament  made  for  the  sale  or  other  disposition 
of  the  lands,  rents  and  hereditaments  of  the  late 
King,  Queen,  and  Prmcc,  of  Archbishops  and 
Bishops,  &c..  Deans  and  Chapters,  the  lands  of 
delinquents  and  forest-lands,  or  any  of  them,  or 
of  any  other  lands,  tenements,  rents  and  heredita- 
ments belonging  to  the  Coramonwealtli,  shall 
nowise  be  impeached  or  made  invalid,  but  shall 
remain  good  and  firm;  and  that  the  securities 
given  by  Act  and  Ordinance  of  Parliament  for 
any  sum  or  sums  of  money,  by  any  of  the  said 
lands,  the  excise,  or  any  other  public  revenue ; 
and  also  the  securities  given  by  the  public  faith 
of  the  nation,  and  the  engagement  of  the  public 
faith  for  satisfaction  of  debts  and  damages,  shall 
remain  firm  and  good,  and  not  be  made  void  and 
invalid  upon  any  pretence  whatsoever. 

XL.  That  the  Articles  given  to  or  made  with 
the  enemy,  and  afterwards  confirmed  by  Parlia- 
ment, shall  lie  performed  and  made  good  to  the 
persons  concerned  therein;  and  that  such  appeals 
as  were  depending  in  the  last  Parliament  for  re- 
lief concerning  bills  of  sale  of  delinquent's  estates, 
may  be  heard  and  determined  the  next  Parlia- 
ment, anything  in  this  writing  or  otherwise  to 
the  contrary  notwithstanding. 

XLI.  That  every  successive  Lord  Protector 
over   these  nations   shall   take   and   subscribe  a 
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solemn  oath,  in  the  presence  of  the  Council,  and 
such  others  as  they  shall  call  to  them,  that  he 
will  seek  the  peace,  ciuiet  and  welfare  of  these 
nations,  cause  law  and  justice  to  be  equally  ad- 
ministered ;  and  that  he  will  not  violate  or  in- 
fringe the  matters  and  things  contained  in  this 
writing,  and  in  all  other  things  will,  to  his  power 
and  to  the  best  of  his  understanding,  govern 
these  nations  according  to  the  laws,  statutes  and 
customs  thereof. 

XLII.  That  each  person  of  the  Council  shall, 
before  they  enter  upon  their  trust,  take  and  sub- 
scribe an  oath,  that  they  will  be  true  and  faith- 
ful in  their  trust,  according  to  the  best  of  their 
knowledge;  and  that  in  the  election  of  every 
successiv-e  Lord  Protector  they  shall  proceed 
therein  impartially,  and  do  nothing  therein  for 
anv  promise,  fear,  favour  or  reward. 

A.  D.  1654. — Re-conquest  of  Acadia  (Nova 
Scotia).    See  Nova  Scotia:  A.  D.  UJ-^l-Kit.is. 

A.  D.  1654  (April). — Incorporation  of  Scot- 
land with  the  Commonwealth.  See  Scotland: 
A.  D-   1Im4. 

A.  D.  1654-1658. — The  Protector,  his  Parlia- 
ments and  his  Major-Generals. — The  Humble 
Petition  and  Advice. — Differing  views  of  the 
Cromwellian  autocracy. — "  ( )liveraddressed  his 
first  Protectorate  Parliament  on  Sunday,  the  3d 
of  September.  .  .  .  Immediately,  under  the  leader- 
ship of  old  Parliamentarians,  Haslerig,  Scott, 
Bradshaw,  and  many  other  republicans,  the  House 
proceeded  to  debate  the  Instrument  of  Govern- 
ment, the  constitutional  basis  of  the  existing  sj'S- 
tem.  By  five  votes,  it  decided  to  discuss  '  whether 
the  House  should  approve  of  government  by  a 
Single  Person  and  a  Parliament.'  This  was  of 
course  to  set  up  the  principle  of  making  the  E.\- 
ecutive  dependent  on  the  House;  a  principle,  in 
Oliver's  mind,  fatal  to  settlement  and  order.  He 
acted  at  once.  Calling  on  the  Lord  flavor  to  se- 
cure the  cit}',  and  disposing  his  own  guard  round 
Westminster  Hall,  he  summoned  the  House  again 
on  the  9th  day.  .  .  .  Members  were  called  on  to 
sign  a  declaration,  '  not  to  alter  the  government 
as  settled  in  a  Single  Person  and  a  Parliament. ' 
Some  300  signed ;  the  minority  —  about  a  fourth 
—  refused  and  retired.  .  .  .  The  Parliament,  in 
spite  of  the  declaration,  set  itself  from  the  first 
to  discuss  the  constitution,  to  punish  heretics, 
suppress  blasphemy,  revise  the  Ordinances  of  the 
Council ;  and  they  deliberately  withheld  all  sup- 
plies for  the  services  and  the  government.  At 
last  they  ])assed  an  Act  for  revising  the  constitu- 
tion de  novo.  Not  a  single  bill  had  been  sent  up 
to  the  Protector  for  his  assent.  Oliver,  as  usual, 
acted  at  once.  On  the  f.xpiration  of  their  five 
lunar  months,  22d  January  I600,  he  summoned 
the  House  and  dissolved  it,  with  a  speech  full  of 
reproaches." — F.  Harrison,  OUi-er  Cromwell,  eh. 
11. — "  In  1656,  the  Protector  called  a  second  Par- 
liament. By  excluding  from  it  about  a  hundred 
members  whom  he  judged  to  be  hostile  to  his 
government,  he  found  himself  on  amicable  terms 
with  the  new  assembly.  It  presented  to  him  a 
Humble  Petition  and  Advice,  asking  that  certain 
changes  of  the  Constitution  might  be  agreed  to 
by  nuitual  consent,  and  that  he  should  assume 
the  title  of  King.  This  title  he  rejected,  and  the 
Humble  Petition  and  Advice  was  passed  in  an 
amended  form  on  Jlay  25,  1657,  and  at  once  re- 
ceived the  assent  of  the  Protector.  On  June  20. 
it  was  modified  in  some  details  by  the  Additional 
Petition  and  Advice.     Taking  the  two  together. 


the  result  was  to  enlarge  the  power  of  Parliament 
and  to  diminish  that  of  the  Council.  The  Pro- 
tector, in  turn,  received  the  right  of  appointing 
his  successor,  and  to  name  the  life-members  of 
'the  other  House,'  which  was  now  to  take  the 
place  of  the  House  of  Lords.  ...  In  accordance 
with  the  Additional  Petition  and  Advice,  the 
Protector  summoned  '  certain  persons  to  sit  in  the 
other  House. '  A  quarrel  between  the  two  Houses 
broke  out,  and  the  Protector  [Feb.  4,  1658]  dis- 
solved the  Parliament  in  anger. " — S.  K.  Gardiner, 
Coivit.  Dor's  of  the  Puritna  Revoliition,  pp.  Iriii- 
to'r.,  and  334-3-50. — ^"To  govern  according  to 
law  may  sometimes  be  an  usurper's  wish,  but  can 
seldombe  in  his  power.  The  protector  [in  1655] 
abandoned  all  thought  of  it.  Dividing  the  king- 
dom into  districts,  he  placed  at  the  head  of  each 
a  major-general  as  a  sort  of  military  magistrate, 
responsible  for  the  subjection  of  his  prefecture. 
These  were  eleven  in  number,  men  bitterly  hos- 
tile to  the  royalist  party,  and  insolent  towards 
all  civil  authority.  They  were  employed  to  se- 
cure the  payment  of  a  tax  of  10  per  cent.,  im- 
posed by  Cromwell's  arbitrary  will  on  those  who 
had  ever  sided  with  the  king  during  the  late 
w-ars,  where  their  estates  exceeded  £100  per  an- 
num. The  major-generals,  in  their  correspon- 
dence printed  among  Thurloes  papers,  display  a 
rapacity  and  oppression  beyond  their  master's. 
.  .  .  All  illusion  was  now  gone  as  to  the  pre- 
tended benefits  of  the  civil  war.  It  had  ended 
in  a  despotism,  compared  to  which  all  the  illegal 
practices  of  former  kings,  all  that  had  cost  Charles 
his  life  and  crown,  appeared  as  dust  in  the 
balance.  For  what  was  ship-money,  a  general 
burthen,  by  the  side  of  the  present  decimation  of 
a  single  class,  whose  offence  had  long  been  ex- 
piated by  a  composition  and  effaced  by  an  act  of 
indemnity  '?  or  were  the  excessive  punishments 
of  the  star-chamber  so  odious  as  the  capital  exe- 
cutions inflicted  without  trial  by  peers,  whenever 
it  suited  the  usurper  to  erect  his  high  court  of 
justice  ?  .  .  .  I  cannot  .  .  .  agree  in  the  praises 
which  have  been  showered  upon  Cromwell  for 
the  just  administration  of  the  laws  under  his  do- 
minion. That,  between  party  and  party,  the  or- 
dinary civil  rights  of  men  were  fairly  dealt  with, 
is  no  extraordinary  praise;  and  it  may  be  ad- 
mitted that  he  filled  the  benches  of  justice  with 
able  lawyers,  though  not  so  considerable  as  those 
of  the  reign  of  Charles  II. ;  but  it  is  manifest 
that,  so  far  as  his  own  authority  was  concerned, 
no  hereilitarv  despot,  proud  in  the  crimes  of  a 
hundred  ancestors,  could  more  have  spurned  at 
every  limitation  than  this  soldier  of  a  common- 
wealth."—H.  Hallam,  Coiu^t.  Jlist.uf  Eitf/.,  rh.  10, 
pt.  2. — "Cromwell  was,  and  felt  himself  to  be,  a 
dictator  called  in  by  the  winning  cause  in  a  revo- 
Intion  to  restore  confidence  and  secure  j^eace.  He 
was,  as  he  said  frequently,  '  the  Constable  set  to 
keep  order  in  the  Parish. '  Nor  was  he  in  any 
sense  a  military  despot.  .  .  .  Never  did  a  ruler 
invested  with  absolute  power  and  overwhelming 
military  force  more  obstinately  strive  to  surround 
his  authority  with  legal  limits  ami  Parliamentary 
control." — F.  Harrison,  Olieer  Crouiitell.  eh.  11. 
—  "To  this  condition,  then,  England  was  now 
reduced.  After  the  gallantest  fight  for  liberty 
that  had  ever  been  fought  by  any  nation  in  the 
world,  she  found  hei-self  traiiiplcd  under  foot  by 
a  military  despot.  All  the  vices  of  old  kingly 
rule  were  nothing  to  what  was  now  imposed  upon 
her.  " — J,  Forster.  Statesmen  of  the  Conunoiuceatth  : 
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CromircU. —  "His  [C'romwrll's]  wish  seems  to 
have  been  to  govern  coDstitutionally,  and  to  sub- 
stitute the  empire  of  tlie  laws  for  tliat  of  tlie 
sworii.  But  he  soon  found  tliat,  liated  as  he 
was,  tiotli  by  Royalists  and  Presbyterians,  he 
could  be  safe  only  by  being  al)solutc.  .  .  .  Tlio.se 
soldiers  who  would  not  suffer  him  to  assume  the 
kinirly  title,  stood  by  him  when  he  ventured  on 
acts  of  power  as  high  as  any  English  king  has 
ever  attempted.  The  government,  therefore, 
though  in  form  a  republic,  was  in  truth  a  des- 
potism, moderated  only  by  the  wisdom,  the  so- 
briety antl  the  magnanimity  of  the  despot." — 
Lord' :\Iacaulay.  IIixl.  af  En';/.,  eh.  1. 

A.  D.  1655-1658.— War  with  Spain,  alli- 
ance writh  France. — Acquisition  of  Dunkirk. — 
"Tlinugh  the  C4erman  war  ['tlie  Thirty  Years' 
War.'  concluded  in  WiH  by  the  Treaty  of  West- 
phalia] was  over,  the  struggle  between  France 
and  .Spain  was  continued  with  great  animosity, 
each  country  striving  to  crush  her  rival  and  be- 
come the  lirst  power  in  Europe.  Both  Louis 
XIV.  and  Philip  IV,  of  Sjiain  were  bid<ling  for 
the  protector's  support.  (Spain  offered  tlie  pos- 
session of  Calais,  when  taken  from  Fiance; 
France  the  possession  of  Dunkirk  wlien  taken 
from  iSpain  (16.5.i).  Cromwell  determined  to  ally 
himself  with  France  against  Spain.  ...  It  was 
in  the  West  Indies  that  the  obstructive  policy  of 
Spain  came  most  into  collision  with  the  interests 
of  England.  Her  kings  based  their  claims  to  the 
possession  of  two  continents  on  the  bull  of  Pope 
Alexander  VI.,  who  in  1493  hail  granted  them  all 
lands  the}'  should  discover  from  pole  to  pole,  at 
the  distance  of  100  leagues  wi'st  from  the  Azores 
and  Cape  Verd  Islands.  On  the  strength  of  this 
bull  they  held  that  the  discovery  of  an  island 
gave  them  the  right  to  the  group,  the  discovery 
of  a  headland  the  right  to  a  continent.  Though 
this  monstrous  claim  had  quite  broken  down  as  far 
as  the  North  American  continent  was  concerned, 
the  Spaniards,  still  recognizing  '  no  peace  beyond 
the  line,'  endeavoured  to  shut  all  Europeans 
but  themselves  out  of  any  share  in  the  trade  or 
colonization  of  at  least  the  southern  half  of  the 
New  AVorld.  .  .  .  While  war  was  now  pro- 
claimed with  Spain,  a  treaty  of  i)eace  was  signed 
between  France  and  England,  Louis  XIV.  agree- 
ing to  banish  Charles  Stiiart  and  his  lirothers 
from  French  territory  (Oct.  24,  165.5).  This 
treaty  was  afterwards  changed  into  a  league, 
offensive  and  defensive  (March  2:',  165T).  Crom- 
well undertaking  to  assist  Louis  with  li.OOll  men 
in  besieging  Gravelines,  Mardyke,  and  Dunkirk, 
on  condition  oi  receiving  the  two  latter  towns 
when  reduced  by  the  allied  armies.  By  the  occu- 
pation of  these  towns  Cromwell  intended  to  con- 
trol the  trade  of  the  Channel,  to  hold  the  Dutch 
in  check,  who  were  then  but  unwilling  friends, 
and  to  lessen  the  danger  of  invasion  from  any 
union  of  Royalists  and  Spaniards.  The  war 
opened  in  the  year  1057  [.lamaica,  however,  had 
alreadj'  been  taken  from  tlie  Spaniards  and  St. 
Domingo  attacked],  with  another  triumph  by 
sea."  This  was  Blake's  last  exploit.  Ileattacked 
and  destroyed  the  Spanish  bullion  fleet,  from 
Jlcxico,  in  the  harbor  of  .Santa  Cruz,  island  of 
Teneriffe,  and  silenced  the  forts  which  guarded 
it.  The  great  sea-captain  died  on  his  voyage 
home,  after  striking  this  blow.  The  next  spring 
"the  siege  of  Dunkirk  was  commenced  (May, 
16.58).  The  Spaniards  tric<l  to  relieve  the  town, 
but  were  completely  defeated  in  an  engagement 


called  the  Battle  of  the  Dunes  from  the  sand  liills 
among  which  it  was  fought ;  the  defeat  was  niaiiilj' 
owing  to  the  courage  and  discipline  of  Oliver's 
troops,  who  won  for  themselves  the  name  of  'the 
Immortal  Six  Thousand.'  .  .  .  Ten  days  after 
the  battle  Dunkirk  surrendered,  and  the  Frciu-li 
had  no  choice  but  to  give  over  to  the  English 
aniliassador  the  keys  of  a  town  tlie.y  thought  '  iiii 
si  bon  morceau'  (.June  25).  " — B.  M.  Cordery  and 
J.  S.  Pliillpotts,  Kin;/ (till!  (''iiiiiiiiiinrcitltli,  r/i.  15, 

Also  in.-  T.  C'arlyle,  (Jliirr  OmiinrcU's  Lctteis 
tiiid  SpcecJien,  hk.  9,  upccch  5  ami  bk.  10,  letters 
152-157.— J.  Campbell,  Kiiral  Ilixt.  of  Gt.  11. 
i-h.  15  (c.  2).— J.  Waylen,  The  lion m  of  Cnniiirell 
mill  the  Story  of  Uiiiikirk,  jjp.  173-272.— W.  H. 
Dixon,  liobert  Bluke,  ch.  9-10.— D.  Hannay, 
Ailiiiiriil  Blake,  ch.  9-11. — See,  also,  FK.\Ncis: 
A.  D.  Ui5.5-165S. 

A.  D.  1658-1660.— The  fall  of  the  Protector- 
ate and  Restoration  of  the  Stuarts. — King 
Charles  II. — When  Oliver  Cromwell  died,  on 
tile  lid  day  of  September,  16.58  —  the  anniver.sary 
of  his  victories  at  Dunliar  and  at  Worcester  —  his 
eldest  .son  Richard,  whom  he  had  nominated,  it 
was  said,  on  his  death-bed,  was  iiroclaimed  Pro- 
tector, and  succeeded  him  "as  ipiietly  as  any 
King  had  evif  been  succeeded  by  any  Prince  of 
Wales.  During  tive  months,  the  adiiiinistralion 
of  Richard  Cromwell  went  on  so  tranquilly  and 
regularly  that  all  Europe  believed  him  to  be 
firmly  established  on  the  chair  of  state."  But 
Richard  had  none  of  his  father's  genius  or  per- 
sonal power,  and  the  discontents  and  jealou.sies 
which  the  former  had  rigorously  suppressed  .soon 
tossed  the  latter  from  his  unstable  throne  liy  their 
fierce  upheaval.  He  summoned  a  new  Parliament 
(.Jan.  27,  1659),  which  recognized  and  confirmed 
his  authority,  though  containing  a  powerful  op- 
position, of  uncompromising  republicans  and 
secret  royalists.  But  the  army,  which  the  great 
Protector  had  tallied  to  submissive  obedience, 
was  now  stirred  into  mischievous  action  once 
more  as  a  political  power  in  the  state,  subservient 
to  the  ambition  of  Fleetwooil  and  other  com- 
manders. Richanl  Cromwell  could  not  make 
himself  the  master  of  his  father's  battalions. 
"  He  was  used  by  the  army  as  an  instrument  for 
the  purpose  of  dissolving  the  Parliament  [.Vjiril 
22].  and  was  then  contemptuously  thrown  aside. 
The  officers  gratified  their  repulilican  allies  by 
declaring  that  the  expulsion  of  the  Rump  had 
been  illegal,  and  by  inviting  that  assembly  to  re- 
sume its  functions.  The  old  Speaker  and  a 
quorum  of  the  old  members  came  together  [May 
9]  and  were  proclaimed,  amidst  the  scarcely 
stifled  derision  and  execration  of  the  whole  na- 
tion, the  supreme  power  in  the  Commonwealth. 
It  was  at  the  same  time  expressly  declared  that 
there  should  be  no  first  magistrate  and  no  House 
of  Lords.  But  this  state  of  things  could  not  last. 
On  the  day  on  which  the  Long  Parliament  re- 
vived, revived  also  its  old  quarrel  with  the  army. 
Again  the  Rump  forgot  that  it  owed  its  existence 
to  the  pleasure  of  the  soldiers,  and  began  to  treat 
them  as  subjects.  Again  the  doors  of  the  House 
of  Commons  were  closed  by  military  violence 
[Oct.  13] ;  and  a  provisional  government,  named 
by  the  officers,  assumed  the  direction  of  affairs." 
The  troops  stationed  in  Scotland,  under  Monk, 
had  not  been  consulted,  however,  in  these  trans- 
actions, and  were  evidently  out  of  sympathy 
with  their  comrades  in  England.  !Monk,  who 
had  never  meddled  with  politics  before,  was  now 
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induced  to  interfere.  Ho  refused  to  acknowledge 
the  niilitarj'  provisional  government,  declared 
himself  the  champion  of  the  civil  power,  and 
marched  into  England  at  the  head  of  his  7,000 
veterans.  His  movement  was  everywlicre  wel- 
comed and  encouraged  by  poinilar  demonstra- 
tions of  delight.  The  army  in  England  lost 
courage  and  lost  unity,  awed  and  paralj-zed  by 
the  public  feeling  at  last  set  free.  Jlonk  reachetl 
London  without  opposition,  and  was  the  recog- 
nized master  of  the  realm.  Nobody  knew  his 
intentions  —  himself,  perhaps,  as  little  as  any  — 
and  it  was  not  until  after  a  period  of  protracted 
suspense  that  he  declared  himself  for  the  conven- 
ing of  a  new  and  free  Parliament,  in  the  place  of 
the  Rump  —  which  had  again  resumed  its  sit- 
tings—  for  the  settlement  of  the  state.  "The 
result  of  the  elections  was  such  as  might  have 
been  expected  from  the  temper  of  the  nation. 
The  new  House  of  Commons  consisted,  witli  few 
exceptions,  of  persons  friendly  to  the  royal  family. 
The  Presbyterians  formed  the  majority.  .  .  . 
The  new  Parliament,  which,  having  been  called 
without  the  royal  writ,  is  more  accuratel_y  de- 
scribed as  a  Convention,  met  at  Westminster 
[April  26,  16(50].  The  Lords  repaired  to  the  hall, 
from  which  they  had.  during  more  than  eleven 
years,  been  excluded  by  force.  Both  Houses  in- 
stantly invited  the  King  to  return  to  his  countrj'. 
He  was  proclaimed  with  pomp  never  before 
known.  A  gallant  fleet  convoj-ed  him  from  Hol- 
land to  the  coast  of  Kent.  When  he  landed  [May 
25,  1660],  the  cliffs  of  Dover  were  covered  by 
thousands  of  gazers,  among  whom  scarcely  one 
could  be  foimil  who  was  not  weeping  with  de- 
light. The  journey  to  London  was  a  continued 
triumph." — Lord  Macaulay,  Hist,  of  Eng.,  ch.  1. 
—  The  only  guarantee  with  which  the  careless 
nation  took  back  their  ejected  kings  of  the  faith- 
less race  of  Stuarts  was  embodied  in  a  Declara- 
tion which  Charles  sent  over  from  "Our  Court 
at  Breda "  in  April,  and  which  was  read  in 
Parliament  with  an  effusive  display  of  respect  and 
thankfulness.  In  this  Declaration  from  Breda, 
"a  general  amnesty  and  liberty  of  conscience 
were  promised,  with  such  exceptions  and  limita- 
tions only  as  the  Parliament  should  think  tit  to 
make.  All  delicate  questions,  among  others  the 
proprietorship  of  confiscated  estates,  were  in  like 
manner  referred  to  the  decision  of  Parliament, 
thus  leaving  the  King  his  liberty  while  diminish- 
ing his  responsibilit}' ;  and  though  fully  asserting 
the  ancient  rights  of  the  Crown,  he  announced 
his  intention  to  associate  the  two  Houses  with 
himself  in  all  great  affairs  of  State." — F.  P. 
Guizot,  Hist,  of  Rich' d  Cromwell  and  the  Restora- 
tion, Ilk.  4  (v.  3). 

Also  in  :  G.  Burnet,  Hist,  of  My  Oioi  Time,  bk. 
2,  1660-61.— Earl  of  Clarendon,  Hist,  of  the  Re- 
bellion, bk.  16  (i\  6). — D.  ]\Iasson,  Life  of  Milton, 
V.  5,  bk.  3.— J.  Corbett,  Monk.  eh.  9-U. 

A.  D.  1660-1685. — The  Merry  Monarch. — 
"  There  never  were  such  profligate  times  in  Eng- 
land as  under  Charles  the  Second.  Whenever 
you  see  his  portrait,  with  his  swarthy  ill-looking 
face  and  great  nose,  you  may  fancy  him  in  his 
Court  at  AVhitehall,  surrounded  by  some  of  the 
very  worst  vagabonds  in  the  kingdom  (though 
they  were  lords  and  ladies),  drinking,  gambling, 
indulging  in  vicious  conversation,  and  committing 
every  kind  of  profligate  excess.  It  has  been  a 
fashion  to  call  Charles  the  Second  '  The  Merry 
^lonarch. '  Let  me  try  to  give  you  a  general 
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idea  of  some  of  the  merry  things  that  were  done, 
in  the  merry  days  when  this  merry  gentleman  sat 
upon  his  merry  throne,  in  merry  England.  The 
first  meny  proceeding  was  —  of  course — to  de- 
clare that  he  was  one  of  the  greatest,  the  wisest, 
and  the  noblest  kings  that  ever  shone,  like  the 
blessed  sun  itself,  on  this  benighted  earth.  The 
next  merry  and  pleasant  piece  of  business  was, 
for  the  Parliament,  in  the  humblest  manner,  to 
give  him  one  million  two  hundred  thousand 
pounds  a  year,  and  to  settle  upon  him  for  life 
that  old  disputed  '  tonnage  and  poundage  '  which 
had  been  so  bravely  fought  for.  Then,  General 
Monk,  being  made  Earl  of  Albemarle,  and  a  few 
other  Royalists  similarly  rewarded,  the  law  went 
to  work  to  see  what  was  to  be  done  to  those  per- 
sons (they  were  called  Regicides)  who  had  been 
concerned  in  making  a  martyr  of  the  late  King. 
Ten  of  these  were  merrily  executed ;  that  is  to 
say,  six  of  the  judges,  one  of  the  council.  Colonel 
Hacker  and  another  officer  who  had  conmianded 
the  Guards,  and  Hugh  Peters,  a  preacher  who 
had  preached  against  the  martyr  with  all  his 
heart.  These  executions  were  so  extremely 
merry,  that  every  horrible  circumstance  which 
Cromwell  had  abandoned  was  revived  with  ap- 
palling cruelty.  .  .  .  Sir  Harry  Vane,  who  had 
furnished  the  evidence  against  Strafford,  and  was 
one  of  the  most  staimch  of  the  Republicans,  was 
also  tried,  found  guilty,  and  ordered  for  execu- 
tion. .  .  .  These  merry  scenes  were  succeeded  by 
another,  perhaps  even  merrier.  On  the  anni- 
versar}'  of  the  late  King's  death,  the  bodies  of 
Oliver  Cromwell,  Ireton,  and  Bradshaw,  were 
torn  out  of  their  graves  in  Westminster  Abbey, 
dragged  to  Tyburn,  hanged  there  on  a  gallows 
all  day  long,  and  then  beheaded.  Imagine  the 
head  of  Oliver  Cromwell  set  upon  a  pole  to  be 
stared  at  by  a  brutal  crowd,  not  one  of  whom 
would  have  dared  to  look  the  living  Oliver  in 
the  face  for  half  a  moment!  Think,  after  you 
have  read  this  reign,  what  England  was  under 
Oliver  Cromwell  who  was  torn  out  of  his  grave, 
and  what  it  was  under  this  merry  monarch  who 
sold  it,  like  a  merry  Judas,  over  and  over  again. 
Of  course,  the  remains  of  Oliver's  wife  and 
daughter  were  not  to  be  spared,  either,  though 
they  had  been  most  excellent  women.  The  base 
clergy  of  that  time  gave  up  their  bodies,  which 
had  been  buried  in  the  Abbe.y,  and  —  to  the 
eternal  disgrace  of  England  —  they  were  thrown 
into  a  pit,  together  with  the  mouldering  bones  of 
Pym,  and  of  the  brave  and  bold  old  Admiral 
Blake.  .  .  .  The  whole  Court  was  a  great  fltuuit- 
ing  crowd  of  debauched  men  and  shameless 
women ;  and  Catherine's  merry  husband  insulted 
and  outraged  her  in  every  possible  way,  until 
she  consented  to  receive  those  worthless  creatures 
as  her  very  good  friends,  and  to  degrade  herself 
by  their  companionship.  A  ilrs.  Palmer,  whom 
the  King  made  Lady  Castlemaine,  and  afterwards 
Duchess  of  Cleveland,  was  one  of  the  most  pow- 
erful of  the  bad  women  about  the  Court,  and  had 
great  influence  with  the  King  nearly  all  through 
his  reign.  Another  merry  lady  nametl  Moll 
Davies,  a  dancer  at  the  theatre,  was  afterwards 
her  rival.  So  was  Nell  Gwyn,  first  an  orange 
girl  and  then  an  actress,  who  really  had  good  iu 
iier,  and  of  whom  one  of  the  worst  things  I 
know  is.  that  actually  she  does  seem  to  have  been 
fond  of  the  King.  'The  first  Duke  of  St.  Albans 
was  this  orange  girl's  child.  In  like  manner  the 
son   of  a   merry  waiting-lady,   whom  the  King 
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created  Duchess  of  Portsmouth,  became  the 
Duke  of  Kichmoml.  Upon  tlie  wliole  it  isnot  so 
bad  a  thing  to  be  a  commoner.  The  Merry 
Monarch  was  so  exceedingly  merry  among  these 
merry  ladies,  andsonieeiiually  merry  (and  equally 
infamous)  lords  and  gentlenK'U.  that  he  soon  got 
through  his  hundreil  lliou.sand  pounds,  and  then, 
by  -way  of  raising  a  little  pocket-money,  made  a 
merry  bargain,  ile  .sold  Dunkirk  to  the  French 
King  for  five  millions  of  livres.  When  I  think 
of  the  dignity  to  which  Oliver  Cromwell  raised 
England  in  the  eyes  of  foreign  powers,  and  wdien 
I  think  of  the  manner  in  which  he  gained  for 
England  tliis  very  Dunkirk.  I  am  natch  inclined 
to  con.sider  that  if  the  Jlerry  Monarch  had  been 
made  to  follow  his  father  for  this  action,  he 
would  have  received  his  just  deserts." — C. 
Dickens,  C/iikVs  IIi»t.  of  En;/.,  cli.  33. 

A.  D.  1661. — Acquisition  of  Bombay.  See 
Indi.\:  a.  I).  lODD-lTO,!. 

A.  D.  1661. — The  Savoy  Conference. — "The 
Restoration  had  been  the  joint  work  of  Episco- 
palian and  Presbyterian;  would  it  be  possible 
to  reconcile  them  on  this  question  too  [i.  e. ,  of 
the  settlement  of  Church  govermiient]  ?  The 
Presbyterian  indeed  was  willing  enough  for  a 
compromise,  for  he  had  an  uneasy  feeling  that 
the  ground  was  slipiiiug  from  beneath  his  feet. 
Of  Charles's  intentions  he  was  .still  in  doubt;  but 
he  knew  that  Clarendon  was  the  sworn  friend 
of  the  Church.  The  Churchman  on  the  other 
hand  was  eagerly  expecting  the  approaching 
hour  of  triumph.  It  soon  api)eared  that  as  King 
and  Parliament,  so  King  and  Church  were  in- 
separable in  the  English  mind;  that  indeed  the 
return  of  the  King  was  the  restoration  of  the 
Church  even  more  than  it  was  the  restoration  of 
Parliament.  lu  the  face  of  the  present  Presby- 
terian majority  howe\'er  it  was  necessary  to  tem- 
porise. The  former  incumbents  of  Church  liv- 
ings were  restored,  and  the  Coiiuuons  took  tlie 
Communion  according  to  the  rites  of  the  Church  ; 
Imt  in  otlier  resjiects  the  Presb.yterians  were  care- 
fully kept  in  i)lay ;  Charles  taking  his  part  in  the 
elaborate  farce  by  appointing  ten  of  tlieir  leading 
ministers  royal  chaplains,  and  even  atten<ling 
their  sermons."  In  October,  1660,  Charles  "took 
the  matter  more  completely  into  his  own  hands 
by  issuing  a  Declaration.  liefusing,  on  the 
ground  of  constraint,  to  admit  the  validity  of  the 
oaths  imposed  upon  him  in  Scotland,  by  which 
he  was  bound  to  uphold  the  Covenant,  and  not 
concealing  his  preference  for  the  Anglican  Church, 
as  '  the  best  fence  God  hath  yet  raised  against 
popery  in  the  world,'  he  asserted  that  neverthe- 
less, to  his  own  knowledge,  the  Presbyterians 
were  not  enemies  to  Episcopacy  or  a  set  liturgy, 
and  were  oi^posed  to  the  alienation  of  Church 
revenues.  The  Declaration  then  went  on  to  limit 
the  power  of  bishops  and  archdeacons  in  a  degree 
sufficient  to  satisfy  many  of  the  leading  Presbyte- 
rians, one  of  whom,  Heynolds,  accepted  a  bishop- 
ric. Charles  then  proposed  to  choose  an  equal 
number  of  learned  divines  of  both  persuasions  to 
discuss  alterations  in  the  liturgy;  meanwhile  no 
one  was  to  be  troul)led  regarding  differences  of 
practice.  The  majority  in  the  Commons  at  lir.st 
welcomed  the  Declaration,  .  .  .  and  a  bill  was 
accordingly  introduced  by  Sir  Matthew  Hale  to 
turn  the  Declaraticm  into  a  law.  But  Clarendon 
at  any  rate  had  no  intention  of  thus  baulking  the 
Church  of  her  revenge.  Anticipating  Hale's 
action,  he  had  in  the  interval  been  bus}'  in  se- 


curing a  majority  against  any  compromise.  The 
Declaration  had  done  its  work  in  gaining  time, 
and  when  the  bill  was  brought  in  it  was  rejected 
by  183  to  157  votes.  Parliament  was  at  once  (De- 
cember 24)  di.s.solved.  The  way  was  now  open  for 
the  riot  of  the  Anglican  triiunph.  Even  before 
the  new  IIou.se  met  the  mask  was  thrown  off  by 
the  issuing  of  an  order  to  the  justices  to  restore 
the  full  liturgy.  The  conference  indeed  took 
jilace  in  the  Savoy  Palace.  It  failed,  like  the 
Hampton  Court  Conference  of  James  I.,  because 
it  was  intended  to  fail.  Upon  the  two  important 
points,  the  authority  of  bi.shops  and  the  liturgy, 
the  Anglicans  would  not  give  way  an  inch. 
Both  parties  informed  the  King  that,  anxious  as 
they  were  for  agreement,  they  saw  no  chance  of 
it.  This  last  attempt  at  union  having  fallen 
through,  the  Government  had  their  hands  free ; 
and  their  intentions  were  s])eedily  made  plain." 
— O.  Aiiy,  T/ir.  Eiig.  Ucsioriitltindiiil  Lmiin XIV., 
ch.  7. — "The  Uoyal  Commission  [for  the  Savoy 
Conference]  bore  date  the  2.)th  of  March.  It 
gave  the  Commissioners  authority  to  review  the 
Book  of  Ciiuunon  Prayer,  to  compare  it  with  the 
most  ancient  Liturgies,  to  take  into  consideration 
all  things  which  it  contained,  to  consult  respect- 
ing the  exceptions  against  it,  and  by  agreement 
to  make  such  necessary  alterations  as  should 
afford  satisfaction  to  tender  consciences,  and  re- 
store to  the  Church  unity  and  peace;  the  instru- 
ment appointed  '  the  jNIaster's  lodgings  in  the 
Savoy '  as  the  place  of  meeting.  .  .  .  The  Com- 
missioners were  sununoiicd  to  meet  upon  the  loth 
of  April.  ,  .  .  The  Bill  of  Uniformity,  hereafter  to 
be  described,  actually  passed  the  Hou.se  of  Com- 
mons on  the  i)tli  of  July,  about  a  fortnight  before 
the  Conference  broke  ui).  The  proceedings  of  a 
Royal  Commission  to  review  the  Prayer  Book, 
and  make  alterations  for  the  satisfaction  of  tender 
consciences  were,  by  this  jiremature  act,  really 
treated  with  mockery,  a  circumstance  which 
could  not  l)ut  exceedingly  olfend  and  annoy  the 
Puritan  members,  and  serve  to  embitter  the 
language  of  Baxter  as  the  end  of  these  fruitless 
sittings  approached." — J.  Stoughton,  Ilist.  of 
ReU'jion  ill  Enrj. .  v.  3,  ch.  5. 

Ai^so  in:  E.  Calaniy,  Nonconformuta  Memo- 
villi,  i  lit  roll.,  serf.  3. — W.  Orme,  Life  and  Times 
of  Uirliard  Biixtir,  ch.  7. 

A.  D.  1662. — The  sale  of  Dunkirk. — "Unable 
to  contine  himself  within  the  narrow  limits  of  his 
civil  list,  with  his  favorites  and  mistresses,  he 
[Charles  II.]  would  have  sought  even  in  the  in- 
fernal regions  the  gold  which  his  subjects  meas- 
ured out  to  him  with  too  parsimonious  a  hand. 
.  .  .  [He]  ])roposed  to  sell  to  France  Dunkirk 
and  its  dependencies,  which,  he  said,  cost  him 
too  much  to  keep  up.  He  asked  twelve  million 
francs;  he  fell  at  last  to  five  millions,  and  the 
treaty  was  signed  Oct.  37,  1663.  It  was  time; 
the  Lord  Mayor  and  Aldermen  of  London,  in- 
formed of  the  negotiation,  had  determined  to 
offer  Charles  II.  whatever  he  wished  in  behalf 
of  their  city  not  to  alienate  Dunkirk.  Charles 
dared  not  retract  his  word,  which  would  have 
been,  as  D'Estrades  told  him,  to  break  forever 
with  Louis  XIV.,  and  on  the  2d  of  December 
Louis  joyfully  raade  his  entry  into  his  good  city, 
reconquered  by  gold  instead  of  the  .sword." — H. 
JIartin,  Jli.tt.  uf  Fniiirc:  Ar/e  of  Lotiis  XIV., 
Iriiih^.  hi/  .V.  L.  'llnuth.  r/i.  4  (r.  1)." 

A.  D.  1662-1665.— The  Act  of  Uniformity 
and  persecution  of  the  Nonconformists. — The 
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failure  of  the  Savoy  Conference  "was  the  con- 
cUision  which  luul  Ijeen  expected  and  desired. 
Charles  had  already  summoned  the  Convocation, 
and  to  that  assembly  was  assigned  the  task  which 
had  failed  in  the  hands  of  the  commissioners  at 
the  Savoy.  .  .  .  The  act  of  uniformity  followed 
[passed  by  the  Conunons  .July  9,  1661;  by  the 
Lords  May  8,  1662;  receiving  the  royal  assent 
May  19,  1662],  by  which  it  was  enacted  that  the 
revised  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  and  of  Ordi- 
nation of  Jlinisters,  and  no  other,  should  be  used 
in  all  places  of  public  worship;  and  that  all 
beneficed  clergymen  should  read  the  service  from 
it  within  a  given  time,  and,  at  the  close,  profess 
in  a  set  form  of  word.s,  their  '  unfeigned  assent 
and  consent  to  cverythnig  contained  and  pre- 
scribed in  it.'.  .  .  The  act  of  uniformity  may 
have  been  necessary  for  the  restoration  of  the 
church  to  its  former  discipline  and  doctrine;  but 
if  such  was  the  intention  of  those  who  framed 
the  declaration  from  Breda,  they  were  guilty  of 
infidelity  to  the  king  and  of  fraud  to  the  people, 
by  putting  into  his  mouth  language  which,'  with 
the  aid  of  equivocation,  they  might  explain 
away,  and  by  raising  in  them  expectations  which 
it  was  never  meant  to  fulfil." — J.  Lingard,  Hist, 
of  Eiiij.,  i\  11,  ch.  4.  —  "This  rigorous  act  when 
it  passed,  gave  the  ministers,  who  could  not  con- 
form, no  longer  time  than  till  Bartholomewday, 
August  24th,"  1662,  when  they  were  all  cast  out. 
.  .  "  This  was  an  action  without  a  precedent: 
The  like  to  this  the  Reformed  church,  nay  the 
Christian  world,  never  saw  before.  Historians 
relate,  with  tragical  exclamations,  that  between 
three  and  four  score  bishops  were  driven  at  once 
into  the  island  of  Sardinia  by  the  African  van- 
dals ;  that  200  ministers  were  banished  by  Fer- 
dinand, king  of  Bohemia ;  and  that  great  havock 
was,  a  few  years  after,  made  among  the  ministers 
of  Germany  by  the  Imperial  Interim.  But  these 
all  together  fall  short  of  the  number  ejected  by 
the  act  of  uniformity,  which  was  not  less  than 
2,000.  The  succeeding  hardships  of  the  latter 
were  also  by  far  the  greatest.  They  were  not 
only  silenced,  but  had  no  room  left  for  any  sort 
of  usefulness,  and  were  in  a  manner  buried  alive. 
Far  greater  tenderness  was  used  towards  the 
Popish  clergy  ejected  at  the  Reformation.  They 
were  suffered  to  live  quietly;  but  these  were 
oppressed  to  the  utmost,  and  that  even  by  their 
brethren  who  professed  the  same  faith  them- 
selves: not  only  excluded  preferments,  but 
turned  out  into  the  wide  world  without  any  visi- 
ble way  of  subsistence.  Not  so  much  as  a  poor 
vicarage,  not  an  obscure  chapel,  not  a  school  was 
left  them.  Nay,  though  they  offered,  as  some  of 
them  did,  to  jireach  gratis,  it  must  not  be  allowed 
them.  .  .  .  Tile  ejected  ministers  continued  for 
ten  years  in  a  state  of  silence  and  obscurity.  .  .  . 
The  act  of  uniformitv  took  place  August  the 
24th,  1662.  On  the  26th  of  December  following, 
the  king  published  a  Declaration,  expressing  his 
purpose  to  grant  some  indulgence  or  liberty  in 
religion.  Some  of  the  Nonconformists  were 
hereupon  much  encouraged,  and  waiting  pri- 
vately on  the  king,  had  their  hopes  confirmed, 
and  Wduld  liave  iiersuailed  their  l]retlircn  to  have 
thanked  him  for  his  declaration;  but  tliey  re- 
fused, lest  they  should  make  way  for  the  tolera- 
tion of  the  Papists,  whom  they  understood  the 
king  intended  to  include  in  It.  .  .  .  Instead  of 
indulgence  or  comprehension,  on  the  30th  of 
June,  an  act  against  private  meetings,  called  the 


Conventicle  Act,  passed  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  soon  after  was  made  a  law,  viz. :  'That  every 
person  above  sixteen  j'cars  of  age,  present  at  any 
meeting,  under  pretence  of  any  exercise  of  re- 
ligion, in  other  manner  than  is  the  practice  of  the 
church  of  England,  where  there  are  five  persons 
more  than  the  household,  shall  for  the  first  of- 
fence, by  a  justice  of  peace  be  recorded,  and 
sent  to  gaol  three  months,  till  he  pay  £o,  and  for 
the  second  offence  six  months,  till  "he  pay  £10, 
and  the  third  time  being  convicted  by  a  jury, 
shall  be  banished  to  some  of  the  American  plan- 
tations, excepting  New  England  or  Virginia.' 
.  .  .  In  the  year  1665  the  plague  broke  out" — 
and  the  ejected  ministers  boldly  look  possession 
for  the  time  of  the  deserted  London  pulpits. 
"While  God  was  consuming  the  people  bj'  this 
judgment,  and  the  Nonconformists  were  labour- 
ing to  save  their  souls,  the  parliament,  which  sat 
at  Oxford,  was  busy  in  making  an  act  [called 
the  Five  Jlile  Act]  to"  render  their  case  incompara- 
bly harder  than  it  was  before,  by  putting  upon 
them  a  certain  oath  ['  that  it  is  not  lawful,  upon 
any  ijretence  what-soever,  to  take  arms  against 
the  king, 'itc],  which,  if  they  refused,  they  must 
not  come  (unless  upon  the  road)  within  five  miles 
of  any  city  or  corporation,  any  place  that  sent 
burgesses  to  parliament,  any  place  where  they 
had  been  ministers,  or  had  preached  after  the  act 
of  oblivion.  .  .  .  When  this  act  came  out,  those 
ministers  who  had  any  maintenance  of  their  own, 
found  out  some  place  of  residence  in  obscure 
villages,  or  market-towns,  that  were  not  corpora- 
tions." — E.  Calamy,  The  Noticnnformist' s  Me- 
morial, introcl.,  sect.  4-6. 

Also  in:  J.  Stoughton,  Ilist.  of  Beliyion  in 
Eng.,  V.  3,  c?i.  6-9.— D.  Neal,  Biat.  of  the  Puri- 
tans, V.  4,  r/i.  6-7. 

A.  D.  1663. — The  grant  of  the  Carolinas  to 
Monk,  Clarendon,  Shaftesbury,  and  others. 
See  NoUTii  C.\hoijxa:  A.  1>.  KifW-lGro. 

A.  D.  1663. — The  King's  charter  to  Rhode 
Island.     See  Rhode  Island:  A.  D.  1060-1603. 

A.  D.  1664. — The  conquest  of  New  Nether- 
land  (New  York).     See  New  Yohk:  A.  D.  1004. 

A.  D.  1664-1665. — The  first  refractory  symp- 
toms in  Massachusetts.  See  Massachusetts: 
A.  D.   lOOO-HiO."). 

A.  D.  1665. — The  grant  of  New  Jersey  to 
Carteret  and  Berkeley.  See  New  .Jersey: 
A.  I).  1004-1607. 

A.  D.  1665-1666. — War  with  Holland  re- 
newed.— The  Dutch  fleet  in  the  Thames.  See 
Netiieki.ands  (IIiiLLAND):  A.  I).  10().")-1666. 

A.  D.  1668.— The  Triple  Alliance  with  Hol- 
land and  Sweden  against  Louis  XIV.  See 
Nf:Ti!i:i!!, AMIS  (Holland):  A.  1).  lIKiS. 

A.  D.  1668. — Cession  of  Acadia  (Nova  Sco- 
tia) to  France.  See  Nova  Scotia:  A.  D.  1621- 
1668. 

A.  D.  1668-1670. — The  secret  Catholicism 
and  the  perfidy  of  the  King. — His  begging  of 
bribes  from  Louis  XIV. — His  betrayal  of  Hol- 
land.— His  breaking  of  the  Triple  Alliance. — 
In  1668,  the  rciyal  treasury  being  greatly  I'lubar- 
rassed  liy  the  king's  extravagames,  an  attempt 
was  made  "to  reduce  the  annual  expenditure 
below  the  amount  of  the  royal  income.  .  .  .  But 
this  plan  of  ecoiiomj'  accorded  not  with  the  royal 
disposition,  nor  did  it  offer  any  prospect  of  ex- 
tinguishing the  debt.  Charles'  remembered  the 
promise  of  pecuniar}'  assistance  from  France  in 
the  beginning  of  his  reign;  and,  though  his  pre- 
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vious  efforts  to  cultivate  the  friendship  of  Louis 
haii  been  defeated  by  an  unpropitions  course  of 
events,  he  resolved  to  renew  the  experiment. 
Immediately  after  the  peace  of  Aix-laC'hapelle, 
Buckingham  opened  a  negotiation  with  the 
duchess  of  Orleans,  the  king's  sister,  iu  France, 
anil  Charles,  in  his  conversations  with  the  French 
resident,  apologised  for  his  conduct  in  forming 
the  triple  alliance,  and  openly  expressed  his 
wish  to  enter  into  a  closer  union,  a  more  intimate 
friendship,  with  Louis.  .  .  .  About  the  end  of 
the  year  the  communications  between  the  two 
princes  became  more  open  and  confidential ; 
French  money,  or  the  promise  of  French  money, 
was  received  by  the  English  ministers;  the  nego- 
tiation began  to  assume  a  more  regular  form, 
and  the  most  solemn  assurances  of  secrecy  were 
given,  that  their  real  object  might  be  withheld 
from  the  knowledge,  or  even  the  suspicion,  of 
the  States.  In  this  stage  of  the  proceedings 
Charles  received  an  important  communication 
from  his  brother  James.  Hitherto  that  prince 
had  been  an  obedient  and  zealous  son  of  the 
Church  of  England ;  but  Dr.  Heylin's  History  of 
the  Reformation  had  shaken  his  religious  cre- 
dulity, and  the  result  of  the  inquiry  was  a  con- 
viction that  it  became  his  duty  to  reconcile  him- 
self with  the  Church  of  Rome.  He  was  not 
blind  to  the  dangers  to  which  such  a  change 
would  expose  him;  and  he  therefore  purposed  to 
continue  outwardly  in  communion  with  the  es- 
tablished church,  while  he  attended  at  the  Catho- 
lic service  iu  private.  But,  to  his  surprise,  he 
learned  from  Symonds,  a  Jesuit  missionarj',  that 
no  dispensation  could  authorise  such  duplicity 
of  conduct:  a  similar  answer  was  returned  to  the 
same  question  from  the  pope;  and  James  imme- 
diately took  his  resolution.  He  communicated 
to  the"  king  in  private  that  he  was  determined  to 
embrace  the  Catholic  faith;  and  Charles  without 
hesitation  replied  that  he  was  of  the  same  mind, 
and  would  consult  with  the  duke  on  the  suliject 
in  the  presence  of  lord  ^\juudell,  lord  Arlington, 
and  Arlington's  confidential  friend,  sir  Thomas 
Clifford.  .  .  .  The  meeting  was  held  in  the  duke's 
closet.  Charles,  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  lamented 
the  hardship  of  being  compelled  to  profess  a  re- 
ligion which  he  did  not  approve,  declared  his 
deternnnation  to  emancipate  himself  from  this 
restr.aiut,  and  requested  the  opinion  of  those 
present,  as  to  the  most  eligible  means  of  effecting 
his  purpose  with  safety  and  success.  They  ad- 
vised him  to  communicate  liis  intention  to  Louis, 
and  to  solicit  the  powerful  aid  of  that  monarch. 
Here  occurs  a  very  interesting  question, —  was 
Charles  sincere  or  not?  .  .  .  He  was  the  most 
accomplished  dissembler  in  his  dominions;  nor 
will  it  be  any  injustice  to  his  character  to  sus- 
pect that  his  real  object  was  to  deceive  both  his 
brother  and  the  king  of  France.  .  .  .  Now,  how- 
ever, the  secret  negotiation  proceeded  with 
greater  activity ;  and  lord  Arundell.  accompanied 
by  sir  Richard  Bellings,  hastened  to  the  French 
court.  He  solicited  from  Louis  the  present  of  a 
considerable  sum,  to  enable  the  king  to  suppress 
any  insurrection  which  might  be  provoked  by 
his  intended  conversion,  and  offered  the  co-op- 
eration of  England  in  the  projected  invasion  of 
Holland,  on  the  condition  of  an  annual  subsidy 
during  the  continuation  of  hostilities."  On  the 
advice  of  Louis,  Charles  postponed,  for  the  time 
being,  his  intention  to  enter  publicly  the  Romish 
church  and  thus  provoke  a  national  revolt;  but 


his  proposals  were  otherwise  accepted,  and  a 
secret  treaty  was  concluded  at  Dover,  in  May, 
1670,  through  the  agency  of  Charles'  sister,  Hen- 
rietta, the  duchess  of  Orleans,  who  came  over 
for  that  purpose.  "  Of  this  treaty,  .  .  .  though 
much  was  afterwards  said,  little  was  certainly 
known.  All  the  parties  concerned,  both  the 
sovereigns  and  the  negotiators,  observed  an  im- 
penetrable secrecy.  What  became  of  the  copy 
transmitted  to  France  is  unknown;  its  counter- 
part was  confided  to  the  custody  of  sir  Thomas 
Clifford,  and  is  still  in  the  keeping  of  his  descen- 
dant, the  lord  Clifford  of  Chudleigh.  The  prin- 
cipal articles  were :  1.  That  the  king  of  Enghind 
should  publicly  profess  himself  a  Catholic  at  such 
time  as  should  appear  to  him  most  expedient,  and 
subsequently  to  that  profession  should  join  with 
Louis  in  a  war  against  the  Dutch  republic  at  such 
time  as  the  most  Christian  king  should  judge 
proper.  2.  That  to  enable  the  king  of  England 
to  suppress  any  insurrection  which  might  be  oc- 
casioned by  his  conversion,  the  king  of  France 
should  grant  him  an  aid  of  2,000,000  of  livres, 
by  two  payments,  one  at  the  expiration  of  three 
months,  the  other  of  si.x  months,  after  the  ratifi- 
cation of  the  treaty,  and  should  also  assist  him 
with  an  armed  force  of  6,000  men,  if  .  .  .  neces- 
sary. ...  4.  That  if,  eventually,  any  new  rights 
on  the  Spanish  monarchy  shoidd  accrue  to  the 
king  of  France,  the  king  of  England  should  aid 
him  with  all  his  power  in  the  acquisition  of  those 
rights.  5.  That  both  princes  should  make  war 
on  the  united  provinces,  and  that  neither  should 
conclude  peace  or  truce  with  them  without  the 
advice  and  consent  of  his  ally. " — J.  Lingard,  J/int. 
ofEnr/.,  V.  11,  cli.  6. 

Also  IX:  H.  HalUim,  Const.  Hist,  of  Enrj.,  ch. 
11. — O.  Airy,  T!ie  Eiig.  Jiestorutioii  and  Louis 
XIV..  ch.  16.— G.  Burnet,  Uist.  of  My  Own  Time, 
bk:  2  0:  1). 

A.  D.  1671. — The  Cabal. —  "It  was  remarked 
that  the  committee  of  council,  established  for 
foreign  affairs,  was  entirely  changeil ;  and  that 
Prince  Rupert,  the  Duke  of  Ormond,  Secretary 
Trevor,  and  Lord-keeper  Bridgeman,  men  in 
whose  honour  the  nation  had  great  confidence, 
were  never  called  to  any  deliberations.  The 
whole  secret  was  intrusted  to  five  persons,  Clif- 
ford, Ashley  [afterwards  Earl  of  Shaftesbury], 
Buckingham.  Arlington,  and  Lauderdale.  These 
men  were  known  by  the  appellation  of  the  Cabal, 
a  word  which  the  initial  letters  of  their  names 
happened  to  compose.  Never  was  tliere  a  more 
dangerous  ministry  in  England,  nor  one  more 
noteil  for  pernicious  counsels." — D.  Hume,  J  fist. 
of  Enr/..  ch.  65  (p.  6).— See,  also,  C.vbinet,  The 
Engijsu. 

A.  D.  1672-1673. — The  Declaration  of  In- 
dulgence and  the  Test  Act. — "It  would  liave 
lieen  impossible  to  obtain  the  consent  of  the 
party  in  the  Royal  Council  which  represented 
the  old  Presbj'tcrians,  of  Ashlej'  or  Lauderdale 
or  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  to  the  Treaty  of 
Dover.  But  it  was  possible  to  trick  them  into 
approval  of  a  war  with  Holland  by  playing  on 
their  desire  for  a  toleration  of  the  Nonconform- 
ists. The  announcement  of  the  King's  Catholi- 
cism was  therefore  deferred.  .  .  .  His  ministers 
outwitted,  it  only  remained  for  Charles  to  out- 
wit his  Parliament.  A  large  subsidy  was  de- 
manded for  the  fleet,  under  the  pretext  of  up- 
holding the  Triple  Alliance,  and  the  subsidj-  was 
no  sooner   granted   than   the  two  Houses  were 
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adjourned.  Fresh  supplies  were  obtained  by  clos- 
ing the  Exchequer,  and  suspending  —  under 
Clifford's  advice  —  the  payment  of  either  prin- 
cipal or  interest  on  loans  advanced  to  the  public 
treasury.  The  measure  spread  bankruptcy  among 
half  the  goldsmiths  of  London ;  but  it  was  fol- 
lowed in  1672  by  one  yet  more  startling  —  the 
Declaration  of  Indulgence.  By  virtue  of  his 
ecclesiastical  powers,  the  King  ordered  '  that  all 
manner  of  penal  laws  on  matters  ecclesiastical 
against  whatever  sort  of  Nonconformists  or  rec- 
usants should  be  from  that  day  suspended,'  and 
gave  liberty  of  public  worship  to  all  dissidents 
save  Catholics,  who  were  allowed  to  practice 
their  religion  only  in  private  houses.  .  .  .  The 
Declaration  of  Indulgence  was  at  once  followed 
by  a  declaration  of  war  against  the  Dutch  on  the 
part  of  both  England  and  France.  ...  It  was 
necessary  in  1673  to  appeal  to  the  Commons  [for 
war  supplies],  but  the  Commons  met  in  a  mood 
of  angry  distrust.  .  .  .  There  was  a  general  sus- 
picion that  a  plot  was  on  foot  for  the  establish- 
ment of  Catholicism  and  despotism,  and  that  the 
war  and  the  Indulgence  were  parts  of  the  plot. 
The  change  of  temper  in  the  Commons  was 
marked  by  the  appearance  of  what  was  from  that 
time  called  the  Country  party,  with  Lords  Russell 
and  Cavendish  and  Sir  'William  Coventry  at  its 
head  —  a  party  which  sympathized  with  the  Non- 
conformists, but  looked  on  it  as  its  first  duty  to 
guard  against  the  designs  of  the  Court.  As  to 
the  Declaration  of  Indulgence,  however,  all 
parties  in  the  House  were  at  one.  The  Commons 
resolved  '  that  penal  statutes  in  matters  ecclesi- 
astical cannot  be  suspended  but  by  consent  of 
Parliament,'  and  refused  supplies  till  the  Declara- 
tion was  recalled.  The  King  yielded;  but  the 
Declaration  was  no  sooner  recalled  than  a  Test 
Act  was  passed  through  both  Houses  without 
opposition,  which  required  from  every  one  in  the 
civil  and  military  employment  of  the  State  the 
oaths  of  allegiance  and  supremacy,  a  declaration 
against  transubstantiation,  and  a  reception  of  the 
sacrament  according  to  the  rites  of  the  Church 
of  England.  Clifford  at  once  counseled  resis- 
tance, and  Buckingham  talked  flightih'  about 
bringing  the  army  to  Loudon,  but  Arlington  saw 
that  all  hope  of  carrying  the  '  great  plan  '  through 
was  at  an  end,  and  pressed  Charles  to  yield.  .  .  . 
Charles  sullenly  gave  way.  No  measure  has 
ever  brought  about  more  startling  results.  The 
Duke  of  York  owned  iiimself  a  Catholic,  and  re- 
signed his  office  as  Lord  High  Admiral.  .  .  . 
Clifford,  too,  .  .  .  owned  to  being  a  Catholic, 
and  .  .  .  laid  down  his  staff  of  office.  Their 
resignation  was  followed  by  that  of  hundreds  of 
others  in  the  army  and  the  civil  service  of  the 
Crown.  .  .  .  The  resignations  were  held  to  have 
proved  the  existence  of  the  dangers  which  the 
Test  Act  had  been  passed  to  meet.  From  this 
moment  all  trust  in  Charles  was  at  an  end." — J. 
R.  Green,  S/i'jH  Hist,  of  Ercj.,  ch.  9,  sect.  3. — "It 
is  very  true  that  the  [Test  Act]  pointed  only  at 
Catholics,  that  it  really  proposed  an  anti-Popish 
test,  yet  the  construction  of  it.  although  it  did 
not  exclude  from  office  such  Dissenters  as  could 
occasionally  conform,  did  effectually  exclude  all 
who  scrupled  to  do  so.  Aimed  at  the  Romanists, 
it  struck  the  Presbyterians.  It  is  clear  that,  had 
the  Nonconformists  and  the  Catholics  joined 
their  forces  with  those  of  the  Court,  in  opposing 
the  measure,  they  might  have  defeated  it ;  but 
the  first  of  these  classes  for  the  present  submitted 


to  the  inconvenience,  from  the  horror  which  they 
entertained  of  Poper}-,  hoping,  at  the  same  time, 
tliat  some  relief  would  be  afforded  for  this  per- 
sonal sacrifice  in  the  cause  of  a  common  Protes- 
tantism. Thus  the  passing  of  an  Act,  which, 
until  a  late  period,  inflicted  a  social  wrong  upon 
two  large  sections  of  the  community,  is  to  be  at- 
tributed to  the  course  pursued  by  the  very  parties 
whose  successors  became  the  sufferers." — J. 
Stoughton,  Hist,  of  Religion  in  Eng.,  v.  3,  ch.  11. 

Also  lx  :  D.  Neal,  Hist,  of  the  Puritans,  v.  4, 
ch.  8,  and  v.  5,  ch.  1. — J.  Collier,  Ecclesiastical 
Hist,  of  Gt.  Britdin,  pt.  2,  hk.  9  (r.  8). 

A.  D.  1672-1674.— Alliance  with  Louis  XI'V. 
of  France  in  war  with  Holland.  Sec  Netiier- 
L.\NDS  (II0LT..VXD):  A.  D.  1072-1074. 

A.  D.  1673. — Loss  of  New  York,  retaken  by 
the  Dutch.     See  New  York:  A.  I).  1073. 

A.  D.  1674.— Peace  with  the  Dutch.— Treaty 
of  'Westminster. —  Recovery  of  New  'York. 
See  Netuere.vnds  (IIoLL.iXD):  A.  D.  1674. 

A.  D.  1675-1688. — Concessions  to  France  in 
Newfoundland.  See  Newfoundlaxd:  A.  D. 
lOOO-lO^s. 

A.  D.  1678-1679.— The  Popish  Plot.— "There 
was  an  uneasy  feeling  in  the  nation  that  it  was 
being  betrayed,  and  just  then  [August,  1678]  a 
strange  story  caused  a  panic  throughout  all  Eng- 
land. A  preacher  of  low  character,  named  Titus 
Gates,  who  had  gone  over  to  the  Jesuits,  declared 
that  he  knew  of  a  plot  among  the  Catholics  to 
kill  the  king  and  set  up  a  Catholic  Government. 
He  brought  his  tale  to  a  magistrate,  named  Sir 
Edmund  Bury  Godfrey,  and  shortly  afterwards 
[Oct.  17]  Godfrey  was  found  murdered  in  a  ditch 
near  St.  Pancras  Church.  The  people  thought 
that  the  Catholics  had  murdered  him  to  hush  up 
the  'Popish  plot,'  and  when  Parliament  met  a 
committee  was  appointed  to  examine  into  the 
matter.  Some  papers  belonging  to  a  Jesuit 
named  Coleman  alarmed  them,  and  so  great  was 
the  panic  that  an  Act  was  passed  shutting  out  all 
Catholics,  except  the  Duke  of  York,  from  Parlia- 
ment. After  this  no  Catholic  sat  in  either  House 
for  a  hundred  and  fifty  years.  But  worse  fol- 
lowed. Gates  became  popular,  and  finding  tale- 
bearing successful,  he  and  other  informers  went 
on  to  swear  away  the  lives  of  a  great  number  of 
innocent  Catholics.  The  most  noted  of  these  was 
Lord  Stafford,  an  upright  and  honest  peer,  who 
was  executed  in  16S1,  declaring  his  innocence. 
Charles  laughed  among  his  friends  at  the  whole 
matter,  but  let  it  go  on,  and  Shaftesbury,  who 
wished  to  turn  out  Lord  Danbj',  did  all  he  could 
to  fan  the  flame." — A.  B.  Buckley,  Hist,  of  Eng. 
for  Beginners,  ch.  19. — "The  capital  and  the 
whole  nation  went  mad  with  hatred  and  fear. 
The  penal  laws,  which  had  begun  to  lose  some- 
thing of  their  edge,  were  sharpened  anew. 
Everywhere  justices  were  busied  in  searching 
houses  and  seizing  papers.  All  the  gaols  were 
filled  with  Papists.  London  had  the  aspect  of  a 
city  in  a  state  of  siege.  The  trainbands  were 
under  arms  all  night.  Preparations  were  made 
for  barricading  the  great  thoroughfares.  Patroles 
marched  up  and  down  the  streets.  Cannon  were 
planted  round  'Whitehall.  No  citizen  thought 
himself  safe  unless  he  carried  under  his  coat  a 
small  flail  loaded  with  lead  to  brain  the  Popish 
assassins." — Lord  Macaulay,  Hist,  of  Eng.,  ch.  2 
(v.  1). — "It  being  expected  that  printed  Bibles 
would  soon  become  rare,  or  locked  up  in  an  un- 
known tongue,  many  honest  people,  struck  with 
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the  alarm,  employed  themselves  in  copying  tlic 
Bible  into  short-hand  tliat  they  might  not  he  des- 
titute of  its  consolations  in  the  hour  of  calamity. 
...  It  was  about  the  year  1679  that  the  famous 
King's  Head  Club  was  formed,  so  named  from 
its  being  held  at  the  King's  Heail  Tavern  in  Fleet 
(street.  .  .  .  They  were  terrorists  and  sjiread 
alarm  with  great  effect.  It  was  at  this  club  that 
silk  armour,  pistol  proof,  was  recommended  as  a 
security  against  assassination  at  the  hands  (jf  the 
Papists;  and  the  particular  kind  of  life-preserver 
of  that  day,  called  a  Protestant  tlail,  was  intro- 
duced."— G.  Roberts,  Life  of  Mnnnunitli,  ch.  5 
(t).  1). — "And  now  commenced,  before  the  courts 
of  justice  and  the  upper  house,  a  sombre  prose- 
cution of  the  catholic  lords  Arundel,  Petre,  Staf- 
ford, Powis,  Bellasis,  the  Jesuits  Coleman,  Ire- 
land, Grieve,  Pickering,  and,  in  succession,  all 
who  were  implicated  by  the  indefatigable  de- 
nunciations of  Titus  Gates  and  Bedloe.  Un- 
happily, these  courts  of  justice,  desiring,  in 
common  with  the  whole  nation,  to  condemn 
rather  than  to  examine,  wanted  neither  elements 
which  might,  if  strictly  acted  upon,  establish 
legal  proof  of  conspiracy  against  some  of  the 
accused,  nor  terrilile  laws  to  destroy  them  when 
found  guilty.  And  it  was  here  that  a  spectacle, 
at  first  imposing,  became  horrible.  No  friendly 
voice  arose  to  save  those  men  who  were  guilty 
only  of  impracticable  wishes,  of  extravagant 
conceptions.  The  king,  the  duke  of  York,  the 
French  ambassador,  thoroughly  acquainted  as 
they  were  with  the  real  nature  of  these  imputed 
crimes,  remained  silent;  they  were  thoroughly 
cowed." — A.  Carrel,  Ilist.  of  the  Counter-Iievolu- 
tioninEng.,jit.\,ch.A. — "Although,  .  .  .  upon 
a  review  of  this  truly  shocking  transaction,  we 
may  be  fairly  justified  ...  in  imputing  to  the 
greater  part  of  those  concerned  in  it,  rather  an 
extraordinary  degree  of  blind  crcilulity  than  the 
deliberate  wickedness  of  planning  anct  assisting 
in  the  perpetration  of  legal  murders ;  yet  the  pro- 
ceedings on  the  popi-sh  plot  must  always  be  con- 
sidered as  an  indelible  disgrace  upon  the  English 
nation,  in  which  king,  parliament,  judges,  juries, 
witnesses,  prosecutors,  have  all  their  respective, 
though  certainly  not  equal,  shares." — C.  J.  Fox, 
Hist,  of  the  Eiir'bj  Part  of  the  Ueiyn  if  Jnnu-x  II., 
introd.  ch. — "  In  this  dreadful  scene  of  wicked- 
ness, it  is  difficult  not  to  assign  the  pre-eminence 
of  guilt  to  Anthony  Ashley  Cooper,  earl  of 
Shaftesbury.  If  he  did  not  first  contrive,  he 
certainly  availed  himself  of  the  revelations  of 
Gates,  to  work  up  the  nation  to  the  fury  which 
produced  the  subsequent  horrors.  ...  In  ex- 
tenuation of  the  delusion  of  the  populace,  some- 
thing may  be  offered.  The  defamation  of  half  a 
centurj'  had  made  the  catholics  the  objects  of 
protestaut  odium  and  distrust :  and  these  had 
been  increased  by  the  accusation,  artfully  and 
assiduously  fomented,  of  their  having  been  the 
authors  of  the  fire  of  the  city  of  London.  The 
publication,  too,  of  Coleman's  letters,  certainly 
announced  a  considerable  activity  in  the  catholics 
to  promote  the  catholic  religion  ;  and  contained 
expressions,  easily  distorted  to  the  sense,  in  which 
the  favourers  of  the  belief  of  the  plot  wished 
them  to  be  understood.  L)anb3''s  correspondence, 
likewise,  which  had  long  been  generally  known, 
and  was  about  this  time  made  public,  had  dis- 
covered that  Charles  was  in  the  pay  of  France. 
These,  witli  several  other  circumstances,  had  in- 
flamed the  imaginations  of  the  public  to  the  very 


highest  pitch.  A  dreadful  something  (and  not 
the  less  dreadful  because  its  [irecise  nature  was 
altogether  unknown),  was  generally  ajiprehended. 
.  .  .  For  their  supposed  part  in  tile  plot,  ten  lay- 
men and  seven  priests,  one  of  whom  was  seventy, 
another  eighty,  3'ears  of  age,  were  executed. 
Seventeen  others  were  condenmed,  but  not  exe- 
cuted. Some  died  in  prison,  and  some  were  ])ar- 
(loned.  Gn  the  whole  body  of  catholics  the  laws 
were  executed  with  horrible  severity. " — C.  Butler, 
Hist.  Memoirs  of  the  Eiig.  Catholics,  ch.  33,  sect. 
3  (c.  2). 

Also  in:  Lord  Campbell,    Lives  ef  the    l.fn-d 
Chiiiicillors.  ch.  89  (>\  3). 

A.  D.  1679  (May).— The  Habeas  Corpus  Act. 
— "Arbitrary  imprisonment  is  a  grievance  which, 
in  some  degree,  has  place  in  almost  every  g(jv- 
ernmeut,  except  in  that  of  Great  Britain  ;  and  our 
absolute  security  from  it  we  owe  chictly  to  the 
present  Parliament;  a  merit  which  makes  some 
atonement  for  the  faction  and  violence  into  which 
their  prejudices  had,  in  other  particulars,  be- 
trayed them.  The  great  charter  had  laid  the 
foundation  of  this  valuable  part  of  liberty ;  the 
petition  of  right  had  renewed  and  extended  it; 
but  some  provisions  were  still  wanting  to  render 
it  complete,  and  prevent  all  evasion  or  delay  from 
ministers  and  judges.  The  act  of  habeas  corpus, 
which  passed  this  session,  served  these  jiurjioses. 
By  this  act  it  was  prohibited  to  .send  any  one  to 
a  prison  beyond  sea.  No  judge,  under  severe 
jjenalties,  must  refuse  to  any  prisoner  a  writ  of 
habeas  corpus,  by  which  the  gaoler  was  directed 
to  produce  in  court  the  l)ody  of  the  prisoner 
(whence  the  writ  has  its  name),  and  to  certify 
the  cause  of  his  detainer  and  inipriscmment.  If 
the  gaol  lie  within  twenty  miles  of  the  judge, 
the  writ  must  be  obeyed  in  three  days;  and  so 
proportionably  for  greater  distances ;  every  pris- 
oner must  be  indicted  the  first  term  after  his 
commitment,  and  brought  to  trial  in  the  subse- 
quent term.  And  no  man,  after  being  enlarged 
by  order  of  court,  can  be  recomndtted  for  the 
same  offence." — D.  Hume,  Hist,  if  h'ng.,  ch.  67 
(r.  6). — "The  older  remedies  serving  as  a  safe- 
guard against  unlawful  imprisonment,  were  — 
1.  The  writ  of  ^Mainprise,  ensuring  the  delivery 
of  the  accused  to  a  friend  of  the  same,  who  gave 
security  to  answer  for  his  M|ipearance  before  the 
court  when  requiretl,  and  in  token  of  such  under- 
taking he  held  him  by  the  hand  ('  le  prit  par  Ic 
main').  2.  The  writ  '  De  odio  et  atia,'  i.  e. ,  of 
hatred  and  malice,  which,  though  not  abolished, 
has  long  since  been  auti(iuatcd.  ...  It  directed 
the  sheriff  to  make  imiuisition  in  the  comity 
court  whether  the  imprisonment  proceeded  from 
malice  or  not.  ...  3.  The  writ  'l)c  liomine 
replegiando,' or  replevying  a  man,  that  is,  deliver- 
ing him  out  on  security  to  answer  what  may  be 
objecteil  against  him.  A  writ  is,  originally,  a 
royal  writing,  either  an  open  patent  aildrcsscd  to 
all  to  whom  it  may  come,  and  issued  under  the 
great  seal;  or,  'littene  clausa>,'  a  sealed  letter  ad- 
dres.sed  to  a  particular  person:  such  writs  were 
prepared  in  the  royal  courts  or  in  the  Court  of 
Chancery.  The  most  usual  instrument  of  pro- 
tection, however,  a.gainst  arbitrary  imprison- 
ment is  the  writ  of  'Habeas  corpus,'  so  called 
from  its  beginning  with  the  words,  '  Habeas  cor- 
pus <ad  subjiciendum,'  which,  on  account  of  its 
universal  application  and  the  security  it  affords, 
has,  insensibly,  taken  precedence  of  all  others. 
This  is  an  old  writ  of  the  common  law,  and  must 
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tic  prayed  for  iu  any  of  the  Sujierior  courts  of 
common  law.  .  .  .  But  this  writ  .  .  .  proved 
but  a  feeble,  or  rather  wholly  ineffectual  protec- 
tion a.irainst  the  arbitrary  power  of  the  sovereign. 
The  right  of  an  English  subject  to  a  writ  of 
habeas  corpus,  and  to  a  release  from  imprison- 
ment unless  sufficient  cause  be  shown  for  liis  de- 
tention, was  fully  canvassed  in  the  first  years  of 
the  reign  of  Charles  I.  .  .  .  The  parliament  en- 
deavoured to  prevent  such  arbitrary  imprison- 
ment b_v  passing  the  '  Petition  of  Right,'  which 
enacted  that  no  freeman,  in  any  such  manner 
.  .  .  should  be  imprisoned  or  detained.  Even 
this  act  was  found  unavailing  against  the  malevo- 
lent interpretations  put  by  the  judges;  hence  the 
16  Charles  I.,  c.  10,  was  passed,  which  enacts, 
that  when  any  person  is  restrained  of  his  liberty 
Ijy  the  king  in  person,  or  by  the  Privy  Council, 
or  any  member  thereof,  he  shall,  on  demand  of 
his  counsel,  have  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus,  and, 
three  days  after  the  writ,  shall  be  brought  before 
the  court  to  determine  whether  there  is  ground 
for  further  imprisonment,  for  bail,  or  for  his  re- 
lease. Xotwithstanding  these  provisions,  the 
immunity  of  English  subjects  from  arbitrary  de- 
tention was  not  ultimately  established  in  full 
practical  efficiency  until  the  passing  of  the  statute 
of  Charles  II.,  commonly  called  the  'Habeas 
Corpus  Act.'  " — E.  Fischel,  The  English  Constitu- 
iirm.  hk.  1.  ch.  9. 

Also  tx:  Sir  W.  Blackstone,  Omunentaries  on 
the  Lutes  nf  En;/.,  hk.  3,  ch.  8. — H.  J.  Stephen, 
Coinnientaries,  hk.  5,  eh.  V2,  siet.  5  {r.  4). 

The  following  is  the  te.xt  of  the  Habeas  Corpus 
Act  of  1679: 

Wliereas  great  Delays  have  been  used  by  Sher- 
iffs, Gaolers  and  other  Officers,  to  whose  Custody 
any  of  the  King's  Subjects  have  been  committed, 
for  criminal  or  supposed  criminal  Matters,  in  mak- 
ing Returns  of  Writs  of  Habeas  Corpus  to  them 
directed,  by  standing  out  an  Alias  and  Pluries 
Habeas  Corpus,  and  sometimes  more,  and  by  other 
Shifts,  to  avoid  their  yielding  Obedience  to  such 
Writs,  contrary  to  their  Dut}-,  and  the  known 
Laws  of  the  Land,  whereby  many  of  tlie  King's 
Subjects  have  been,  and  hereafter  may  be  long 
tletained  in  Prison,  in  such  cases  where  by  Law 
they  are  bailable,  to  their  great  Charges  and 
Vc-xation. 

II.  For  the  Prevention  whereof,  and  the  more 
speedy  Relief  of  all  Persons  imprisoned  for  anj' 
such  Criminal,  or  supposed  Criminal  jNIatters: 
(2.)  Be  it  Enacted  by  the  King's  mo.st  Excellent 
Majesty,  by  and  with  the  Advice  and  Consent  of 
the  Lords  Spiritual  and  Temporal  and  Conmions 
in  this  present  Parliament  a.ssembled,  and  by  the 
Authority  thereof,  that  whensoever  any  Person 
or  Persons  shall  bring  any  HaVieas  Corpus  di- 
rected unto  any  Sheriff,  or  Sheriffs,  Gaoler,  Minis- 
ter, or  other  Person  whatsoever,  f(jr  any  Person 
in  his  or  their  Custody,  and  the  said  AV'rit  shall 
l)e  served  upon  the  said  Officer,  or  left  at  the 
Gaol  or  Prison,  with  any  of  the  under  Officers, 
luider  Keepers,  or  Deputy  of  the  said  Officers  or 
Keepers,  that  the  saiil  Ofticer  or  Officers,  his  or 
tlieir  Under  Officers,  Under  Keepers  or  Deputies, 
shall  within  three  Days  after  the  Service  thereof, 
as  aforesaid  (unless  "the  Commitment  aforesaid 
were  for  Treason  or  Felony,  plainly  .-ind  specially 
expressed  in  the  Warrant  of  Conunilment).  ujion 
Payment  or  Tender  of  the  Charges  of  bringing 
the  said  Prisoner,  to  be  ascertained  by  the  Judge 
or  Court  that  awarded  the  same,  and  endorsed 


upon  the  said  Writ,  not  exceeding  Twelve-pence 
per  Mile,  and  upon  Securitj'  given  by  his  own 
Bond,  to  pay  tlie  Charges  of  carrying  back  the 
Prisoner,  if  he  shall  be  remanded  by  the  Court 
or  .Judge,  to  which  he  shall  be  brought,  accord- 
ing to  the  tn^ie  Intent  of  this  present  Act,  and 
that  lie  will  not  make  any  Escape  by  the  way, 
make  Return  of  sucli  Writ.  (3.)  And  bring  or 
cause  to  be  brought  the  Body  of  the  Party  so 
committed  or  restrained,  unto  or  liefore  the  Lord 
Chancellor,  or  Lord  Keeper  of  the  Great  Seal  of 
England  for  the  time  being,  or  the  Judges  or 
Barons  of  the  said  Court  from  whence  the  said 
Writ  shall  Issue,  or  unto  and  before  such  other 
Person  or  Persons  before  whom  the  said  Writ  is 
made  returnable,  according  to  the  Command 
thereof.  (4.)  And  shall  then  likewise  certitie  the 
true  causes  of  his  Detainer,  or  Imprisonment,  un- 
less the  commitment  of  the  said  party  be  in  any 
place  beyond  the  Distance  of  twenty  Jliles  from 
the  Place  or  Places  where  such  Court  or  Person 
is,  or  shall  be  residing ;  and  if  beyond  the  Distance 
of  twenty  .Miles,  and  not  above  One  Himdred 
Jlilcs,  then  within  the  Space  of  Ten  Days,  and 
if  beyond  the  Distance  of  One  Hundred  ^lilcs, 
then  within  the  space  of  Twenty  Days,  after  such 
Delivery  aforesaid,  and  not  longer. 

III.  And  to  the  Intent  that  no  Sheriff,  Gaoler 
or  other  Officer  may  pretend  Ignorance  of  the 
Import  of  any  such  Writ,  (2.)  Be  it  enacted  by 
the  Authority  aforesaid.  That  all  such  Writs 
shall  be  marked  in  this  manner.  Per  Statutum 
TricesiiTio  Primo  Caroli  Secundi  Regis,  and  shall 
be  signed  by  the  Person  that  awards  the  same. 
(3.)  And  if  any  Person  or  Persons  shall  be  or 
stand  committed  or  detained,  as  aforesaid,  for 
anj'  Crime,  unless  for  Felony  or  Treason,  plainly 
expressed  in  the  Warrant  of  Commitment,  in  the 
Vacation-time,  and  out  of  Term,  it  shall  and  may 
be  lawful  to  and  for  the  Person  or  Persons  so 
committed  or  detained  (f)tlier  than  Persons  con- 
vict, or  in  Execution  by  legal  Process)  or  any  one 
on  his  or  their  Behalf,  to  appeal,  or  complain  to 
the  Lord  Chancellor,  or  Lord  Keeper,  or  any  one 
of  His  Majesty's  Justices,  either  of  the  one  Bench, 
or  of  the  other,  or  the  Barons  of  the  Exchecpier 
of  the  Degree  of  the  Coif.  (4.)  And  the  said 
Lord  Chancellor,  Lord  Keeper,  Jtistices,  or 
Barons,  or  any  of  them,  upon  View  of  tlie  Copy 
or  Copies  of  the  Warrant  or  Warrants  of  Com- 
mitment and  Detainer,  or  otherwise  upon  Oath 
made,  that  such  Copy  or  Copies  were  denied  to 
be  given  by  such  Person  or  Persons  in  whose 
custody  the  Prisoner  or  Prisoners  is  or  arc  de- 
tained, are  hereby  authorized  and  required,  upon 
Request  made  in  Writing  by  such  Person  or 
Persons,  or  anj'  on  his,  her,  or  their  Behalf,  at- 
tested and  subscribed  by  two  Witnesses,  who  were 
present  at  the  Delivery  of  the  same,  to  award  and 
grant  an  Habeas  Corpus  imder  the  Seal  of  such 
Court,  whereof  he  shall  then  be  one  of  the  Judges, 
(5.)  to  be  directed  to  the  Officer  or  Otticers  in 
whose  Custody  the  Party  so  committed  or  detained 
shall  be,  returnable  immediate  before  the  said 
Loril  Chancellor,  or  Lord  Keeper,  or  such  Justice, 
Baron,  or  any  other  Justice  or  Baron,  of  the 
Degree  of  the  Coif,  of  any  of  the  said  Courts. 
(6.)  And  upon  Service  (hereof  as  aforesaid,  the 
Officer  or  Officers,  his  or  their  under  Officer  or 
under  Officers,  under  Keeper  or  under  Keeiiers, 
or  their  Deputy,  iu  whose  Custody  the  Party  is 
so  committed  or  detained,  shall  within  the  times 
respectively  before  limited,  bring  such  Prisoner 
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or  Prisoners  before  the  said  Lord  Chancellor  or 
Lord  KeciJcr.  or  such  Justices,  Barons,  or  one  of 
them,  before  whom  the  said  Writ  is  made  return- 
able, and  in  case  of  his  Absence,  before  any  of 
them,  with  tlio  Return  of  such  Writ,  and  the  true 
Causes  of  the  Commitment  and  Detainer.  (7.) 
And  thereupon  witliin  two  Days  after  the  Party 
shall  be  brousrbt  before  tliem  the  said  LoWl  Clian- 
cellor,  or  Lord  Keeper,  or  such  Justice  or  Baron, 
before  whom  the  Prisoner  shall  be  brnu!,dit  as 
aforesaid,  shall  discharge  the  said  Prisoner  from 
his  Imjirisoument,  taking  his  or  their  Uecogni- 
zance.  with  one  or  more  Surety  or  Sureties,  in  any 
Sum,  according  to  their  Discretions,  having  regard 
to  the  Quality  of  the  Prisoner,  and  Nature  of  the 
Oll'ence,  for  his  or  their  Appearance  in  the  Court  of 
King's  Bench  tlie  Term  following,  or  at  the  ne.\t 
Assizes,  Sessions,  or  general  Gaol-Delivery,  of  and 
for  such  County,  City  or  Place,  where  tlie  Com- 
mitment was,  or  where  the  Offence  was  com- 
mitted, or  in  such  other  Court  where  the  said 
OlTcnce  is  properly  cognizable,  as  the  Case  shall 
recjuire,  and  then  shall  certify  the  said  Writ  with 
the  Return  thereof,  and  the  said  Recognizance  or 
Recognizances  into  the  said  Court,  where  sueli 
Appearance  is  to  be  made.  (8.)  t'idess  it  shall 
appear  unto  the  said  Lord  Chancellor,  or  Lord 
Keeper,  or  Justice,  or  Justices,  or  Baron  or  Barons, 
that  the  Party  so  committed  is  detained  upon  a 
legal  Process,  Order,  or  Warrant  out  f)f  some 
Court  that  hath  Jurisdiction  of  Criminal  Jlatters, 
or  by  some  Warrant  signed  and  sealed  with  the 
Hand  and  Seal  of  any  of  the  said  Justices  or 
Barons,  or  some  Justice  or  Justices  of  the  Peace, 
for  such  JIatters  or  Offences,  for  the  which  by 
the  Law,  the  Prisoner  is  not  bailable. 

IV.  Provided  always,  and  be  it  enacted.  That 
if  any  Person  shall  have  wilfully  neglected  by 
the  Siiace  of  two  whole  Terms  after  his  Imprison- 
ment to  pray  a  Habeas  Corpus  for  his  Enlarge- 
ment, such  Person  so  wilfidly  neglecting,  shall 
not  liave  any  Habeas  Corpus  to  be  granted  in 
Vacation-tijne  in  Pursuance  of  tins  Act. 

V.  And  be  it  further  enacted  by  llie  Authority 
aforesaid.  That  if  any  Otlicer  or  Olllcers,  his  or 
their  under  Officer,  or  under  Olllcers,  under 
Keeper  or  under  Keepers,  or  Deputy,  shall  neglect 
orrefu,se  to  make  the  Returns  aforesaid,  or  to  bring 
the  Body  or  Bodies  of  the  Prisoner  or  Prisoners,  ac- 
cording to  the  Command  of  the  said  Writ,  wiiliin 
the  respective  limes  aforesaid,  or  upon  Demand 
made  by  the  Prisoner,  or  Person  in  his  Behalf, 
shall  refuse  to  deliver,  or  within  the  Sjiace  of  si.\ 
Hours  after  Demand  sliall  not  deliver,  to  the  Per- 
son .so  demanding,  a  true  Copy  of  the  Warrant 
or  Warrants  of  Commitment  and  Detainer  of  sueli 
Prisoner,  which  he  and  the_y  are  hereby  required 
to  deliver  accordingly;  all  and  every  the  Head 
Gaolers  and  Keepers  of  such  Prisons,  and  .such 
otlier  Person,  in  who.se  Custody  the  Prisoner  sludl 
be  detained,  shall  for  the  tlrst  Offence,  forfeit  to 
the  Prisoner,  or  Party  grieved,  the  Sum  of  One 
Hundred  Pounils.  (3.)  And  for  the  second  Of- 
fence, the  Sum  of  Two  Hundred  Pounds,  and 
shall  and  is  hereby  made  incapable  to  hold  or 
execute  his  said  Office.  (3.)  The  said  Penalties 
to  be  recovered  by  the  Prisoner  or  Party  grieved, 
his  E.xecutors  or  Administrators,  against  such 
Offender,  his  E.xecutorsor  Administrators,  liy  any 
Action  of  Debt,  Suit,  Bill,  Plaint  or  Information, 
in  any  of  the  King's  Courts  at  Westminster, 
wlierein  noEssoin,  Protection,  Priviledge,  Injunc- 
tion. Wager  of  Law,  or  stay  of  Prosecution,  by 


Non  vult  ulterius  pro.sequi,  or  otherwise,  sliall  lie 
a<lmitted  or  alk>wed,  or  any  more  than  one  Impar- 
lance. (4.)  And  any  Recovery  or  Judgment  at 
the  Suit  of  any  Party  grieved,  shall  be  a  sulhcient 
Conviction  for  the  first  Offence;  and  any  after 
Recovery  or  Judgment  at  the  Suit  of  a"  Party 
grieved,  for  any  (Jffence  after  the  first  Judgment, 
shall  be  a  sufficient  Conviction  to  liring  tlie  Offi- 
cers or  Person  within  the  said  Penalty  for  the 
Second  Offence. 

VI.  And  for  the  Prevention  of  unjust  Vexation, 
by  reiterated  Commitments  for  the  s;ime  offence; 
(2.)  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Authority  aforesaid. 
That  no  Person  or  Persons,  which  shall  be  de- 
livered or  set  at  large  upon  any  Habeas  Corpus, 
shall  at  any  time  hereafter  be  again  irii]irisoiied 
or  eonunitteil  for  the  same  Offence,  by  any  Per- 
son or  Persons  whatsoever,  otlier  than  by  the 
legal  Order  and  Process  of  such  Court  wherein 
he  or  they  shall  be  bound  liy  Recognizance  to  ap- 
pear, or  other  Court  having  Jurisdiction  of  the 
Cause.  (3.)  And  if  m\y  other  Person  or  Persons 
shall  knowingly,  contrary  to  this  Act,  recommit 
or  imprison,  or  knowingly  procure  or  cause  to  lie 
recommitted  or  imprisoned  for  the  .same  Offence, 
or  pretended  Offence,  any  Pei-son  or  PiTsoiis  de- 
livered or  set  at  large  as  aforesaid,  or  lie  know- 
ingly aiding  or  assisting  therein,  then  he  or  they 
sliall  forfeit  to  the  Prisoner  or  Party  grieved,  the 
Sum  of  Five  Hundred  Pounds;  any  colourable 
Pretence  or  Variation  in  the  Warrant  or  War- 
rants of  Commitnu-nt  notwithstanding,  to  be  re- 
covered as  aforesaid. 

VII.  Provided  ahvay.s,  and  be  it  further  en- 
acted, Tliat  if  any  Person  or  Persons  shall  lie 
conunitted  for  High  Treason  or  Felony,  jdainly 
and  specially  expressed  in  the  Warrant  <if  Com- 
mitment, upon  his  Prayer  or  Petition  in  ojien 
Court  the  first  Week  of  the  Term,  or  lirst  Day 
of  the  Sessions  of  Oj-er  and  Terminer,  or  general 
Gaol  Delivery,  to  be  brought  to  his  Tryal.  shall 
not  be  indicted  sometime  in  the  next  Terrii.  Ses- 
sions of  Oyer  and  Terminer,  or  general  G.Mil-De- 
livery  after  such  Commitment,  it  shall  and  may 
be  lawful  to  and  for  the  Judges  of  the  Court  of 
King's  Bench,  and  Justices  of  Oyer  and  Termi- 
ner, or  general  Gaol-Delivery,  and  they  are 
hereby  reciuired,  upon  ^lotion  to  them  made  in 
open  Court  the  last  Day  of  the  Term,  Sessions  or 
Gaol-Delivery,  either  by  the  Prisoner,  or  any  one 
in  his  Behalf,  to  set  at  Liberty  the  Prisoner  upon 
Bail,  unless  it  appear  to  the  judges  and  Justices 
upon  Oath  made,  that  the  Witnesses  for  the  King 
could  not  be  produced  the  same  Term,  Sessions, 
or  general  Gaol-Delivery.  (2.)  And  if  any  Per- 
son or  Persons  committed  as  aforesaid,  upon  his 
Prayer  or  Petition  in  open  Court,  tlie  first  Week 
of  the  Term,  or  first  Day  of  the  Sessions  of  Oyer 
and  Terminer,  and  general  Gaol-Delivery,  to  lie 
brought  to  his  Tryal,  shall  not  be  indicted  and 
tryed  the  .second  Term,  Ses.sions  of  Oyer  and 
Terminer,  or  general  Gaol-Delivery,  after  his 
C<immitment,  or  upon  his  Tryal  shall  be  ac- 
quitted, he  shall  be  discharged  from  his  Imprison- 
ment. 

VIII.  Provided  alway.s,  that  nothing  in  this 
Act  shall  extend  to  discharge  out  of  Prison,  any 
Person  charged  in  Debt,  or  other  Action,  or 
with  Process  in  any  Civil  Cause,  but  that  after 
he  shall  be  discharged  of  his  Imiirisonment  for 
such  his  criminal  Offence,  he  shall  be  kept  in 
Custody,  according  to  the  Law  for  such  other 
Suit. 
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IX.  Provided  always,  and  be  it  enacted  by  the 
Autliority  aforesaid.  That  if  any  Person  or  Per- 
sons, Subjects  of  this  Realm,  shall  be  committed 
to  any  Prison,  or  in  Custody  of  any  Officer  or 
Officers  whatsoever,  for  any  Criminal  or  sii])- 
posed  Criminal  flatter,  that  the  said  Person  shall 
not  be  removed  from  the  said  Prison  and  Custody, 
into  the  Custody  of  any  other  Officer  or  Officers. 
(2.)  Unless  it  be  by  Habeas  Corpus,  or  some 
other  legal  Writ;  or  where  the  Prisoner  is  de- 
livered to  the  Constable  or  other  inferiour  Officer, 
to  carry  such  Prisoner  to  some  common  Gaol. 
(3.)  Or  where  any  Person  is  sent  by  Order  of  any 
Judge  of  Assize,  or  Justice  of  the  Peace,  to  any 
common  Workhouse,  or  House  of  CoiTection. 
(4.)  Or  where  the  Prisoner  is  removed  from  one 
Prison  or  Place  to  another  within  the  same 
County,  in  order  to  his  or  her  Tr3-al  or  Dis- 
charge in  due  Course  of  Law.  (.5.)  Or  in  case  of 
sudden  Fire,  or  Infection,  or  other  Xecessity.  (6. ) 
And  if  any  Person  or  Persons  shall  after  such 
Commitment  aforesaid,  make  out  and  sign,  or 
countersign,  any  AVarrant  or  "Warrants  for  such 
Removal  aforesaid,  contrary  to  this  Act,  as  well 
he  that  makes  or  signs,  or  countersigns,  such 
Warrant  or  Warrants,  as  the  Officer  or  Officers, 
that  obey  or  execute  the  same,  shall  suffer  &  in- 
cur the  Pains  &  Forfeitures  in  this  Act  before- 
mentioned,  both  for  the  1st  &,  2nd  Offence,  re- 
spectively, to  be  recover'd  in  manner  aforesaid, 
by  the  Party  grieved. 

"  X.  Provided  also,  and  be  it  further  enacted  by 
the  Authority  aforesaid.  That  it  shall  and  may 
be  lawful  to  and  for  any  Prisoner  &  Prisoners  as 
aforesaid,  to  move,  and  obtain  his  or  their  Habeas 
Corpus,  as  well  out  of  the  High  Court  of  Chan- 
cery, or  Court  of  Exchequer,  as  out  of  the  Courts 
of  king's  Bench,  or  Common  Pleas,  or  either  of 
them.  (2.)  And  if  the  said  Lord  Chancellor  or 
Lord  Keeper,  or  any  Judge  or  Judges,  Baron  or 
Barons  for  the  time  being,  of  the  Degree  of  the 
Coif,  of  any  of  the  Courts  aforesaid,  in  the  Va- 
cation time,  upon  view^  of  the  Copy  or  Copies  of 
the  Warrant  or  Warrants  of  Commitment  or  De- 
tainer, or  upon  Oath  made  that  such  Copy  or 
Copies  were  denied  as  aforesaid,  shall  deny  any 
Writ  of  Habeas  Corpus  by  this  Act  required  to 
be  granted,  being  moved  for  as  aforesaid,  the}' 
shall  severally  forfeit  to  the  Prisoner  or  Party 
grieved,  the  Sum  of  Five  Hundred  Pounds,  to 
be  recovered  in  manner  aforesaid. 

XI.  And  be  it  declared  and  enacted  by  the 
Authority  aforesaid.  That  an  Habeas  Corpus  ac- 
cording to  the  true  Intent  and  meaning  of  this 
Act,  may  be  directed,  and  run  into  any  County 
Palatine,  the  Cinque  Ports,  or  other  priviledged 
Places,  within  the  Kingdom  of  England,  Do- 
minion of  Wales,  or  Town  of  Berwick  upon 
Tweed,  and  the  Isles  of  Jersey  or  Guernsey,  any 
Law  (ir  Usage  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 

XII.  And  for  preventing  illegal  Imprisonments 
in  Prisons  beyond  the  Seas;  (2.)  Be  it  further 
enacted  by  the  Authority  aforesaid.  That  no 
Subject  of  this  Realm  that  now  is,  or  hereafter 
shall  be,  an  Inhabitant  or  Resiant  of  this  King- 
dom nf  England,  Dominion  of  Wales,  or  Town  of 
Berwick  upon  Tweed,  shall  or  may  be  sent  Pris- 
oner into  Scotland,  Ireland,  Jersey,  Guernsey, 
Tangier,  or  into  Parts,  Garrisons,  Islands,  or 
Places  beyond  the  Seas,  which  are,  or  at  any  time 
hereafter  shall  be  within  or  without  the  Domin- 
ions of  his  Majesty,  his  Heirs  or  Successors.  (3.) 
And  that  everj'  such   Imprisonment  is   hereby 


enacted  and  adjudged  to  be  illegal.  (4.)  And 
that  if  any  of  the  said  Subjects  now  is,  or  here- 
after shall  be  so  imprisoned,  every  such  Person 
and  Persons  so  imprisoned,  shall  and  may  for 
every  such  Imprisonment,  maintain  by  Virtue 
of  this  Act,  an  Action  or  Actions  of  Fal.se  Im- 
prisonment, in  any  of  his  JIajcsty's  Courts  of 
Record,  against  the  Person  or  Persons  by  whom 
he  or  she  shall  be  so  committed,  detained,  im- 
prisoned, sent  Prisoner  or  transported,  contrary 
to  the  true  meaning  of  this  Act,  and  against  all 
or  any  Person  or  Persons,  that  shall  frame,  con- 
trive, write,  seal  or  cotmtersign  any  Warnxnt  or 
Writing  for  such  Commitment,  Detainer,  Im- 
prisonment or  Transportation,  or  shall  be  advis- 
ing, aiding  or  assisting  in  the  same,  or  any  of 
them.  (.5.)  And  the  Plaintiff  in  every  such  Ac- 
tion, shall  have  judgment  to  recover  his  treble 
Costs,  besides  Damages;  which  Damages  so  to 
be  given,  shall  not  be  less  than  Five  Hundred 
Pounds.  (6.)  In  which  Action,  no  Delay,  Stay, 
or  Stop  of  Proceeding,  by  Rule,  Order  or  Com- 
mand, nor  no  Injunction,  Protection,  or  Privi- 
ledge  whatsoever,  nor  any  more  than  one  Impar- 
lance shall  be  allowed,  excepting  such  Rule  of 
the  Court  wherein  the  Action  shall  depend,  made 
in  open  Court,  as  shall  be  thought  in  justice  nec- 
essary, for  special  Cause  to  be  expressed  in  the 
said  Rule.  (7.)  And  the  Person  or  Persons  who 
shall  knowingly  frame,  contrive,  write,  seal  or 
countersign  any  Warrant  for  such  Commitment, 
Detainer,  or  Transportation,  or  shall  so  connnit, 
detain,  imprison,  or  transport  any  Person  or  Per- 
sons contrary  to  this  Act,  or  be  any  ways  advis- 
ing, aiding  or  assisting  therein,  being  lawfully 
convicted  thereof,  shall  be  disabled  from  thence- 
forth to  bear  any  Office  of  Trust  or  Profit  within 
the  said  Realm  of  England.  Dominion  of  Wales, 
or  Town  of  Berwick  upon  Tweed,  or  an}'  of  the 
Islands,  Territories  or  Dominions  thereunto  be- 
longing. (8.)  And  shall  incur  and  sustain  the 
Pains.  Penalties,  and  Forfeitures,  limited,  or- 
dained, and  Provided  in  and  by  the  Statute  of 
Provision  and  Premunire  made  in  the  Sixteenth 
Year  of  King  Richard  the  Second.  (9.)  And  be 
incapable  of  any  Pardon  from  the  King,  his  Heirs 
or  Successors,  of  the  said  Forfeitures,  Losses,  or 
Disabilities,  or  any  of  them. 

XIII.  Provided  always.  That  nothing  in  this 
Act  shall  extend  to  give  Benetit  to  any  Person 
who  shall  by  Contract  in  Writing,  agree  with 
any  Merchant  or  Owner,  of  any  Plantation,  or 
other  Person  whatsoever,  to  be  transported  to  any 
part  beyond  the  Seas,  and  receive  Earnest  upon 
such  Agreement,  altho'  that  afterwards  such 
Person  shall  renounce  such  Contract. 

XIV.  Provided  always,  and  be  it  enacted. 
That  if  any  Person  or  Persons,  lawfully  convicted 
of  any  Felony,  shall  in  open  Court  Jiray  to  bo 
transported  beyond  the  Seas,  and  the  Court  shall 
think  lit  to  leave  him  or  them  in  Prison  for  that 
Purpose,  such  Person  or  Persons  may  be  trans- 
ported into  any  Parts  beyond  the  Seas;  This 
Act.  or  any  thing  therein  contained  to  the  con- 
trary notwithstanding. 

XV.  Provided  also,  and  be  it  enacted.  That 
nothing  herein  contained,  shall  be  deemed,  con- 
strued, or  taken  to  extend  to  the  Imprisonment 
of  any  Person  before  the  first  Day  of  June,  One 
ThouMnd  Six  Hundred  Seventy  and  Nine,  or  to 
any  thing  advised,  procured,  or  otherwise  done, 
relating  to  such  Imprisonment ;  Any  thing  herein 
contained  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 
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XVL  Provided  idso.  That  if  any  PtTSon  or 
I'crsniis,  at  any  time  resiant  in  tins  Hoalm.  shall 
have  eonnnitted  any  Capital  OtTenee  in  Scotland 
or  Ireland,  or  any  of  the  Islands,  or  foreign  Plan- 
tations of  tlie  King,  his  Heirs  or  .Successors,  where 
he  or  she  ought  to  be  tryed  for  sueh  Olfenec. 
sneli  Person  or  Persons  may  be  sent  to  sneh 
Place,  there  to  receive  such  Tryal.  in  such  man- 
ner as  the  same  might  have  been  used  before  the 
making  this  Act :  Any  thing  licrein  contained  to 
the  contrary  notwithstanding. 

XVII.  PVovided  also,  and  be  it  enacted.  That 
no  Person  or  Persons,  shall  be  .sued,  implcaiU'd, 
molested  or  troubled  for  any  Offence  against  this 
Act,  tinless  the  Party  offending  be  sued  or  im- 
pleaded for  the  same  within  two  Years  at  the 
mo.st  after  such  time  wherein  the  Offence  shall 
be  eonnnitted,  in  t'a.se  the  Party  grieved  shall 
not  be  then  in  Prison;  and  if  he  shall  be  in 
Prison,  then  within  the  space  of  two  Years  after 
the  Decease  of  the  Person  imprisoned,  or  his,  or 
her  Delivery  out  of  Prison,  which  shall  first 
happen. 

XVIII.  And  to  the  Intent  no  Person  may 
avoid  his  Tryal  at  the  Assizes,  or  general  Gaol 
Delivery,  by  procuring  his  Removal  before  the 
Assizes  at  such  time  as  he  cannot  be  brought 
back  to  receive  his  Tryal  there;  (2.)  Be  it  en- 
acted. That  after  the  Assizes  proclaimed  for  that 
County  where  the  Prisoner  is  detained,  no  Per- 
son shall  be  removed  from  the  Common  Gaol 
upon  any  Habeas  Corpus  granted  in  pursuance 
of  this  Act.  but  upon  any  such  Habeas  Corpiis 
shall  be  brought  liefore  the  Judge  of  Assize  in 
open  Court,  who  is  thereupon  to  do  wliat  to 
Justice  shall  appertain. 

XIX.  Provided  nevertheless.  That  after  the 
Assizes  are  ended,  any  Person  or  Persons  detained 
may  have  his  or  her  Habeas  Corpus,  according 
to  the  Direction  and  Intention  of  this  Act. 

XX.  And  be  it  also  enacted  by  the  Authority 
aforesaid, That  if  any  Information,  Suit  or  Action, 
shall  be  brought  or  exhibited  against  any  Person 
or  Persons,  for  any  Offence  committed  or  to  be 
eonnnitted  against  the  Form  of  this  Law,  it  shall 
be  lawful  for  such  Defendants  to  plead  the  gen- 
eral Issue,  that  they  are  not  guilty,  or  that  they 
owe  nothing,  and  to  give  .such  special  Matter  in 
Evidence  to  the  Jury,  that  shall  try  the  same, 
which  flatter  being  pleaded,  had  been  good  and 
sultieient  matter  in  Law  to  have  discharged  the 
said  Defendant  or  Defendants  again.st  the  said 
Information.  Suit  or  Action,  and  the  said  Matter 
shall  be  then  as  available  to  him  or  them,  to  all 
Intents  and  Purposes,  as  if  he  or  they  had  suf- 
ticiently  pleaded,  set  forth,  or  alleged  the  same 
flatter  in  Har,  or  Discharge  of  such  Information, 
Suit  or  Action. 

XXI.  And  becatise  many  times  Persons  ch.arged 
with  Petty -Treason  or  Felony,  or  as  Accessaries 
thereunto,  are  eonnnitted  upon  Suspicion  only, 
whereupon  they  are  bailable  or  not,  according  as 
the  Circumstances  making  out  that  Suspicion  are 
more  or  less  weighty,  wbicli  are  best  known  to 
the  Justices  of  Peace  that  committed  the  Persons, 
and  have  the  Examinations  before  them,  or  to 
other  Justices  of  the  Peace  in  the  County  ;  (2.)  Be 
it  therefore  enacted.  That  where  any  Person  shall 
appear  to  be  committed  by  any  Judge,  or  Justice 
of  the  Peace,  and  charged  as  accessary  before  the 
Fact,  to  any  Petty-Treason  or  Felony,  or  upon 
Suspicion  thereof,  or  with  Suspicion  of  Petty- 
Treason    or    Felony,    which   Petty-Treason     or 


Felony,  shall  be  plainly  and  specially  e.vprcssed 
in  the  Warrant  of  Conuiiitment.  that  sueh  Per- 
son shall  not  be  removed  or  bailed  by  Virtue  of 
this  Act.  or  in  any  other  manner  than  they  might 
have  lieen  liefore  the  making  of  this  Act. 

A.  D.  1679  (June).— The  Meal-tub  Plot.— 
'■  Dangerlicid,  a  sulille  and  de.Merous  man.  who 
bad  gone  through  all  the  shapes  and  pr;ictices  of 
roguery,  and  in  particidar  was  a  false  coiner, 
undertook  now  to  coin  a  plot  for  the  ends  of  the 
papists.  He  .  .  .  got  into  all  companies,  and 
mi.xed  with  the  hottest  men  of  the  town,  and 
studied  to  engage  others  with  himself  to  swear 
that  they  had  been  invited  to  accept  of  conunis- 
sions.  and  that  anew  form  of  government  was  to 
be  set  up,  and  that  the  king  and  the  royal  family 
were  to  be  .sent  away.  He  was  carried  with  this 
story,  first  to  the  duke,  and  then  to  the  king, 
and  had  a  weekly  allowance  of  money,  and  was 
very  kindly  used  by  man_v  of  that  side;  .so  that 
a  whisper  run  about  town,  that  some  e.\traor- 
dinar\'  thing  would  quickly  break  out :  and  he 
having  some  correspondence  with  one  colonel 
Mansel,  he  made  up  a  bundle  of  seditious  but 
ill  contrived  letters,  and  laid  them  in  a  dark 
corner  of  his  room :  and  then  some  searchers  were 
sent  from  the  custom  house  to  look  for  some  for- 
bidden goods,  which  they  heard  were  in  ilansel's 
chamber.  There  were  no  goods  found:  but  as 
it  was  laid,  they  found  that  bundle  of  letters; 
and  upon  that  a  great  noise  was  made  of  a  dis- 
covery: but  tipon  inquiry  it  appeared  the  letters 
were  coimterfeited,  and  the  forger  of  them  was 
suspecteil ;  so  they  .searched  into  all  DangertieM's 
haunts,  andinonc  of  them  they  found  a  paper 
that  contained  the  scheme  of  this  whole  fiction, 
which,  because  it  was  found  in  a  meal-tub,  came 
to  be  called  the  meal-tub  plot,  .  .  .  This  was  a 
great  disgrace  to  the  popish  party,  and  the  king 
sulTered  much  bv  the  countenance  he  had  given 
him."— G.  Burnet,  Jligf.  "f  My  Oint  Tinu.'bk.  3, 
10:0. 

A.  D.  1679-1681.— The  Exclusion  Bill.— 
"  Though  the  duke  of  York  was  notcharged  with 
participation  in  the  darkest  schemes  of  the  jiopish 
conspirators,  it  was  evident  that  his  succession 
was  the  great  aim  of  their  endeavours,  and  evi- 
dent also  that  he  liad  been  engaged  in  the  more 
real  and  undeniable  intrigues  of  Coleman.  His 
accession  to  the  throne,  long  viewed  with  just 
aiiprehension,  now  seemed  to  threaten  sueli  perils 
to  every  part  of  the  constitution  as  ouglit  not 
supinely  to  be  waited  for,  if  any  means  could  be 
devised  to  obviate  them.  This  gave  rise  to  the 
bold  nieasm-e  of  the  exclusion  bill,  too  bold,  in- 
deed, for  the  spirit  of  the  country,  and  the  rock 
on  which  English  liberty  was  nearly  ship- 
wrecked. In  tile  long  parliament,  full  as  it  was 
of  pensioners  and  creatures  of  court  inlluence, 
nothing  so  vigorous  woidd  have  been  successful. 
.  .  .  But  the  zeal  they  showed  against  Danby 
induced  the  king  to  put  an  end  [Jim.  24.  1679]  to 
this  parliament  of  seventeen  years'  duration;  an 
event  long  ardently  desired  by  the  popular  party, 
who  foresaw  their  ascendancy  in  the  new  elections. 
The  next  liou.se  of  commons  accordingly  came 
together  with  an  ardour  not  yet  iiuenched  by 
corruption;  and  after  reviving  the  impeach- 
ments commenced  liy  their  predecessors,  and  car- 
rying a  measure  long  in  agitation,  a  test  which 
siiut  the  catholic  peers  out  of  parliament,  went 
upon  the  exclusion  bill  [the  second  reading  of 
which  was  carried.  May  21,  1679,  by  207  to  128]. 
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Their  dissolution  put  a  stop  to  this ;  and  in  tlie 
next  parliament  the  lords  rejected  it  [after  the 
commons  had  passed  the  bill,  without  a  division, 
Oct.,  1680].  .  .  .  The  hill  of  e.\clusion  .  .  . 
provided  that  the  imperial  crown  of  England 
should  descend  to  antl  bo  enjoyed  by  such  per- 
son or  persons  successively  during  the  life  of  the 
duke  of  York  as  would  have  inherited  or  en- 
joyed the  same  in  case  he  were  naturally  dead. 
.  .'  .  But  a  large  part  of  the  opposition  had  un- 
fortunately otiier  objects  in  view."  Under  the 
contaminating  influence  of  the  earl  of  Shaftes- 
bury, "they  broke  away  more  and  more  from 
the  line  of  national  opinion,  till  a  fatal  reaction 
involved  themselves  in  ruin,  and  e.\poserl  the 
cause  of  public  liberty  to  its  most  imminent 
peril.  The  countenance  and  support  of  Shaftes- 
bury brought  forward  that  unconstitutional  and 
most  impolitic  scheme  of  the  duke  of  Mon- 
mouth's succession  [James,  duke  of  Monmouth, 
was  the  acknowledged  natural  son  of  king 
Charles,  by  Lucy  Walters,  his  mistress  while  in 
exile  at  tlie  Hague.]  There  could  hardlj-  be  a 
greater  insult  to  a  nation  used  to  respect  its 
hereditary  line  of  kings,  than  to  set  up  the 
bastard  of  a  prostitute,  without  the  least  pre- 
tence of  personal  excellence  or  public  services, 
against  a  princess  of  known  virtue  and  attachment 
to  the  protestant  religion.  And  the  effrontery  of 
this  attempt  was  aggravated  by  the  libels  eagerly 
circulated  to  dupe  the  credulous  populace  into  a 
belief  of  Monmouth's  legitimacy." — H.  Hallam, 
Const.  Hist,  of  Eiig.,  ch.  12. 

Also  ix:  A.  Carrel,  Hist,  of  the  Counter-Rero- 
lution  ill  Eiiij.,  pt.  2,  ch.  1. — G.  Roberts,  Life  of 
Monmouth,  ch.  4-8  (r.  1).— G.  Burnet,  Ilist.  of  My 
Own  Time,  bk.  3.,  16T9-81.— Sir  W.  Temple, 
Jfemoirs,  pt.  3  ( Woi-ks.  i:  2). 

A.  D.  i68o. —  Whigs  and  Tories  acquire 
their  respective  names.  —  "Factions  indeed 
were  at  this  time  [A.  D.  1680]  extremely  ani- 
mated against  each  other.  The  very  names  by 
which  each  part}-  denominated  its  antagonist 
discover  the  virulence  and  rancour  which  pre- 
vailed. For  besides  petitioner  and  abhorrer,  ap- 
pellations which  were  soon  forgotten,  this  year 
is  remarkable  for  being  the  epoch  of  the  well- 
known  epithets  of  Whig  and  Tory,  by  which, 
and  sometimes  without  any  material  difference, 
this  island  has  been  so  long  divided.  The  court 
party  reproached  their  antagonists  with  their 
atfinity  to  the  fanatical  conventiclersin  Scotland, 
who  were  known  by  the  name  of  Whigs:  the 
country  party  found  a  resemblance  between  the 
courtiers  and  the  popish  banditti  in  Ireland,  to 
whom  the  appellation  of  Tory  was  atlixed;  and 
after  this  manner  these  foolish  terms  of  reproach 
came  into  public  and  general  use." — D.  Hume, 
Hist,  of  Eiig.,  ch.  68  (r.  6).— "The  definition  of 
the  nickname  Tory,  as  it  originally  arose,  is 
given  in  '  A  New  Ballad '  (Narcissus  Luttrell's 
Collection) :  — 

The  word  Tory's  of  Irish  E.xtraction, 
'Tis  a  Legacy  that  they  have  left  here. 
They  came  here  in  their  brogues, 
And  have  acted  like  Rogues, 
In  endeavouring  to  learn  us  to  swear." 
— J.  Grego,  Hist,  of  Parliamentary  Elections,  p. 
36. 

Also  in:  G.  W.  Cooke,  Hist,  of  Party,  r.  1,  ch. 
2.— Lord  .ALicaulay.  Hist,  of  Em/.,  ch.  2.— For 
the  origin  of  the  name  of  the  Whig  party,  see 
Whigs  OVniGGAMORs) ;  also,  Rapparees. 


A.  D.  1681-1683. — The  Tory  reaction  and  the 
dovynfall  of  the  Whigs. — The  Rye-house  Plot. 
— "  Shaftesburj's  course  rested  wholly  on  the 
belief  that  the  penury  of  the  Treasury  left  Charles 
at  his  mercy,  and  that  a  refusal  of  supplies  must 
wring  from  the  King  his  assent  to  the  exclusion. 
But  the  gold  of  France  had  freed  the  King  from 
his  thraldom.  He  had  used  the  Parliament  [of 
1681]  simply  to  exhibit  himself  as  a  sovereign 
whose  patience  and  conciliatory  temper  was  re- 
warded with  insult  and  violence;  and  now  that 
he  saw  his  end  accomplished,  he  suddenly  dis- 
solved the  Houses  in  April,  and  appealed  in  a 
Royal  declaration  to  the  justice  of  the  nation  at 
large.  The  appeal  was  met  by  an  almost  uni- 
versal burst  of  loyalty.  The  Church  rallied  to 
the  King;  his  declaration  was  read  from  every 
pulpit;  and  the  Universities  solemnly  decided 
that  '  no  religion,  no  law,  no  fault,  no  forfeiture ' 
could  avail  to  bar  the  sacred  right  of  hereditary 
succession.  .  .  .  The  Duke  of  York  returned  in 
triumph  to  St.  .lames's.  .  .  .  Monmouth,  who  had 
resumed  his  progresses  through  the  country  as  a 
means  of  checking  the  tide  of  reaction,  was  at 
once  arrested.  .  .  .  Shaftesbury,  alive  to  the  new 
danger,  plunged  desperately  into  conspiracies 
with  a  handful  of  adventurers  as  desperate  as 
himself,  hid  himself  in  the  City,  where  he  boasted 
that  ten  thousand  '  brisk  boys '  were  read}'  to  ap- 
pear at  his  call,  and  urged  his  friends  to  rise  in 
arms.  But  their  delays  drove  him  to  flight.  .  .  . 
The  flight  of  Shaftesbury  proclaimed  the  tri- 
umph of  the  King.  His  wonderful  sagacity  had 
told  him  when  the  struggle  was  over  and  further 
resistance  useless.  But  the  Whig  leaders,  who 
had  delayed  to  answer  the  Earl's  call,  still  nursed 
projects  of  rising  in  arms,  and  the  more  des- 
perate spirits  who  had  clustered  around  him  as 
he  lay  hidden  in  the  City  took  refuge  in  plots 
of  assassination,  and  in  a  plan  for  murdering 
Charles  and  his  brother  as  they  passed  the  Rye- 
house  [a  Hertfordshire  farm  house,  so-called]  on 
their  road  from  London  to  Newmarket.  Both 
the  conspiracies  were  betrayed,  and,  though  they 
were  wholly  distinct  from  one  another,  the  cruel 
ingenuity  of  the  Crown  lawyers  blended  them 
into  one.  Lord  Essex,  the  last  of  an  ill-fated 
race,  saved  himself  from  a  traitor's  death  by  sui- 
cide in  the  Tower.  Lord  Russell,  convicted  on 
a  charge  of  sharing  in  the  Rye-house  Plot,  was 
beheaded  in  Lincoln  Inn  Fields.  The  same  fate 
awaited  Algernon  Sidney.  ^Monmouth  fied  in 
terror  over  sea,  and  his  flight  was  followed  by  a 
series  of  prosecutions  for  sedition  directed  against 
his  followers.  In  1683  the  Constitutional  oppo- 
sition which  had  held  Charles  so  long  in  check 
lay  crushed  at  his  feet.  ...  On  the  very  day 
when  the  crowd  around  Russell's  scaffold  were 
dipping  their  handkerchiefs  in  his  blood,  as  in 
the  blood  of  a  martyr,  the  University  of  Oxford 
solemnly  declared  that  the  doctrine  of  passive 
obedience,  even  to  the  worst  of  rulers,  was  a 
part  of  religion.  "  During  the  brief  remainder 
of  his  reignC'harles  was  a  prudently  absolute 
monarch, "governing  without  a  Parliament,  coolly 
ignoring  the  Triennial  Act,  and  treating  on 
occasions  the  Test  Act,  as  well  as  other  laws 
obnoxious  to  him,  with  contempt.  lie  died  un- 
expectedly, early  in  February:  168."),  and  his 
brother,  the  Duke  of  York,  "succeeded  to  the 
throne,  as  .James  IL,  with  no  resistance,  but  with 
much  feeling  opposed  to  him.  —  .1.  R.  Green, 
Short  Hist.  (^  Enrj.,  ch.  9,  sect.  5-6. 
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ALSOm:  G.  Roberts,  Life  of  Moyimouth,  ch. 
8-10(0.  1).— D.  Hume,  Eist.  of  Eng.,  ch.  68-69 
(i'.  6).— G.  W.  Cooke,  EUt.  of  Party,  v.  1,  (■/(. 
6-11. 

A.  D.  1685. — Accession  of  James  II. 

A.  D.  1685  (February). — The  new  King  pro- 
claims his  religion. — "The  King  [.Jainus  II.] 
earl_v  put  tlie  loyalty  of  his  Protestant  friends  to 
the  proof.  While  he  was  a  subject,  he  had  been 
in  the  habit  of  hearing  mass  with  closed  doors  in 
a  small  oratory  which  had  been  fitted  up  for  his 
wife.  He  now  ordered  the  doors  to  be  tlirowu 
open,  in  order  that  all  who  came  to  jiay  their 
duty  to  him  might  see  the  ceremony.  AVheu  the 
host  was  elevated  there  was  a  strange  confusion 
in  the  antechamber.  The  Koman  Catholics  tell 
on  their  knees  :  the  Protestants  hurried  out  of 
the  room.  Soon  a  new  pulpit  was  erected  in  the 
palace;  and,  during  Lent,  a  series  of  sermons 
was  preached  there  by  Popish  divines." — Lord 
Macaulay,  Eist.  of  Eng.,  ch.  4  (c.  2). 

A.  D.  "1685  (May— July).— Monmouth's  Re- 
bellion.—  "The  Parliament  which  assembled  on 
tlu'2'2n<lof  May  .  .  .  was  almost  entirely  Tory. 
The  failure  of  the  Rye-House  Plot  had  proiluced  a 
reaction,  which  for  a  time  entirely  annihilated 
the  Whig  intluence.  .  .  .  The  apparent  triumph 
of  the  King  and  the  Tory  party  was  completed 
by  the  disastrous  failure  of  the  insurrection 
planned  by  their  adversaries.  A  knot  of  e.\iled 
malcontents,  some  Scotch,  .some  English,  had 
collected  in  Holland.  Among  them  was  ]\Ion- 
mouth  and  the  Earl  of  Argyle,  son  of  that  Mar- 
(juis  of  Argj-le  who  had  taken  so  prominent  a 
part  on  the  Presbj'teriau  side  in  the  Scoteli 
troubles  of  Charles  I.'s  reign.  Monmoutli  had 
kept  aloof  from  politics  till,  on  the  accession  of 
James,  he  was  induced  to  join  the  exiles  at  Am- 
sterdam, whither  Argyle,  a  strong  Presbyterian, 
but  a  man  of  lofty  and  moderate  views,  also  re- 
paired. National  jealousy  prevented  any  union 
between  the  exiles,  and  two  expeditions  were 
determine<l  on,  —  the  one  under  Argyle,  who 
hoped  to  tind  an  army  ready  to  his  hand  among 
his  clansmen  in  the  West  of  Scotland,  the  other 
under  Monmouth  in  the  West  of  England.  Ar- 
gyle's  expedition  set  sail  on  the  2nd  of  Slay 
[168.^].  .  .  .  Argyle's  invasion  was  ruined  by 
the  limited  authority  intrusted  to  him.  and  by 
the  jealousy  and  insubordination  of  his  fellow 
leaders.  .  .  .  His  armj' disbanded.  He  was  him- 
self taken  in  Renfrewshire,  and,  after  an  exhibi- 
tion of  admirable  constancy,  was  beheaded.  .  .  . 
A  week  before  the  final  dispersion  of  Argyle's 
troops,  Monmouth  had  landed  in  England  [at 
Lyme,  June  11].  He  was  well  received  in  the 
West.  He  had  not  been  twenty-four  hours  in 
England  before  he  found  himself  at  the  head  of 
1,. 500  men;  but  though  popular  among  the  com- 
mon people,  he  received  no  support  from  the 
upper  classes.  Even  tlie  strongest  AVhigs  dis- 
believed the  storj'  of  his  legitimacy,  and  thought 
his  attempt  ill-timed  and  fraught  with  danger. 
.  .  .  Jleanwhile  Monmouth  had  advanced  to 
Taunton,  had  been  there  received  with  entliusi-' 
asm,  and.  vainly  thinking  to  attract  the  nobility, 
had  assumed  the  title  of  King.  Nor  was  his  re- 
ception at  Bridgewater  less  flattering.  But  dilh- 
culties  already  began  to  gather  round  him;  he 
was  in  such  want  of  arms,  that,  although  rustic 
im])lements  were  converted  into  pikes,  he  was 
still  obliged  to  send  away  many  volunteers;  the 
militia  were  closing  in  upon  him  in  all  directions; 


Bristol  had  been  seized  by  the  Duke  of  Beau- 
fort, and  the  regular  army  under  Feversham  and 
Churchill  were  approaching."  After  feel)ly  at- 
tempting several  movements,  against  Bristol  and 
into  Wiltshire,  Jlonmouth  lost  heart  and  fell  back 
to  Bridgewater.  "  The  Royalist  army  waselo.se 
behind  him,  and  on  the  fifth  of  July  encamped 
about  three  miles  from  Bridgewater,  on  the  plain 
of  Sedgemoor. "  Jlonmoutli  wasadvi.sed  to  luider- 
take  a  night  surprise,  and  did  so  in  the  early 
morning  of  the  6th.  "The  night  was  not  unfit- 
ting for  such  an  enterpri.se,  for  the  mist  was  so 
thick  that  at  a  few  paces  nothing  could  be  seen. 
Three  great  ditches  by  Avhich  the  moor  was  drained 
lay  between  the  armies;  of  the  tliird  of  these, 
strangely  enough,  Monmouth  knew  nothing." 
The  unexpected  discovery  of  this  third  ditch, 
known  as  "the  Bussex  Rhine,"  which  Ids  cav- 
alry could  not  cross,  and  behind  which  the  enemy 
rallied,  was  the  ruin  of  the  enterprise,  "Mon- 
mouth saw  that  the  day  was  lost,  and  with  the 
love  of  life  which  was  one  of  the  characteristics  of 
his  .soft  nature,  he  turned  and  fled.  Even  after 
his  fliglit  the  battle  was  kept  up  bravely.  At 
length  the  arrival  of  the  King's  artillery  ]uit  an 
end  to  any  further  struggle.  The  defeat  was 
followed  by  all  the  terrible  scenes  which  mark 
a  suppressed  insurrection.  .  .  .  Monmouth  and 
Grey  pursued  their  flight  into  the  New  Forest, 
and  were  there  apprehended  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Ringwood."  Monmouth  petitioned  ab- 
jectly for  his  life,  but  in  vain.  lie  was  executed 
on  the  l.'jth  of  July.  "The  failure  of  this  insur- 
rection was  followed  by  the  most  terrible  cruel- 
ties. Feversham  returned  to  London,  to  be  flat- 
tered bj'  the  King  and  laughed  at  by  the  Court 
for  his  military  exploits.  He  left  Colonel  Kirkc 
in  eonuuand  at  Bridgewater.  This  man  had 
learned,  as  commander  at  Tangier,  all  the  worst 
arts  of  cruel  despotism.  His  soldiery  in  bitter 
pleasantrv  were  called  Kirke's  'Lambs,'  from  the 
en\bleiu  of  their  regiment.  It  is  iini>ci.ssible  to 
say  how  many  suffered  at  the  hands  of  this  man 
and  his  brutal  troops;  100  captives  are  said  by 
some  to  have  been  put  to  death  the  week  after 
the  battle.  But  this  military  revenge  did  not 
satisfv  the  Court." — J.  F.  Bright,  Eixt.  of  Eng., 
period  2,  pp.  764-768.  — "  The"  number  df  Mon- 
mouth's men  killed  is  computed  by  some  at  2.000, 
by  others  at  300;  a  disparity,  however,  which 
may  lie  easily  reconciled  by  sujiposing  that  the 
one  account  takes  in  those  who  were  killed  in 
battle,  while  the  other  compreliemls  the  wretclic<l 
fugitives  who  were  massacred  in  ditches,  corn- 
fields, and  other  hiding  places,  the  following 
day."— C.  J.  Fox,  Ei.ft.  of  the  Early  Part  of  the 
Reign,  of  James  II.,  ch.  3. 

Also  in;  G.  Roberts,  Life  of  Moinnonth,  ch. 
13-28  (r.  1-2), 

A.  D.  1685  (September).— The  Bloody  As- 
sizes.—  "Early  in  September,  Jetlreys  [Sir 
George  Jeffreys,  Chief  Justice  of  the  Court  of 
King's  Bench],  accompanied  by  four  other 
judges,  set  out  on  that  circuit  of  which  the 
memory  will  last  as  long  as  our  race  and  lan- 
guage. ...  At  Winchester  the  Chief  Ju.stice 
first  opened  his  commission.  Hampshire  had  not 
been  the  theatre  of  war;  but  many  of  the  van- 
quished rebels  had,  like  their  leader,  fled  thither." 
Two  among  these  had  been  found  concealed  in  the 
house  of  Lady  Alice  Lisle,  a  widow  of  eminent 
nobility  of  character,  and  Jeffreys'  first  proceed- 
ing was  to  arraign  Lady  Alice  for  the  technical 
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treason  of  the  concciilmcnt.  She  was  tried  with 
extraordinarj-  brutality  of  manner  on  the  part  of 
the  judge;  the  jury  was  bulhed  into  a  verdict  of 
guilt}',  and  the  innocent  woman  was  condemned 
by  the  fiend  on  the  liench  to  be  burned  alive.  By 
great  exertion  of  many  people,  the  sentence  was 
commuted  from  burning  to  beheading.  No 
mercy  beyond  this  could  be  obtained  from  Jef- 
freys or  liis  tit  master,  the  king.  "In  Hamp- 
shire Alice  Lisle  was  the  only  victim:  but,  on 
the  day  following  her  execution,  Jeff reys  reached 
Dorchester,  the  principal  town  of  the  county  in 
which  Monmouth  had  landed,  and  the  judicial 
massacre  began.  The  court  was  hung,  by  order 
of  the  Chief  Justice,  with  scarlet;  and  this  inno- 
vation seemed  to  the  multitude  to  indicate  a 
bloody  purpose.  .  .  .  Jlore  than  300  prisoners 
were  to  be  tried.  The  work  seemed  heavy ;  but 
Jeffreys  had  a  contrivance  for  making  it  light. 
He  let  it  be  understood  that  the  only  chance  of 
obtaining  pardon  or  respite  was  to  plead  guilty. 
Twenty-nine  persons,  who  put  themselves  on 
their  countrj'  and  were  convicted,  were  ordered 
to  be  tied  up  without  delay.  The  remaining 
prisoners  pleaded  guilty  by  scores.  Two  hundred 
and  ninety-two  received  sentence  of  death.  The 
whole  number  hanged  in  Dorsetshire  amounted 
to  seventy-four.  From  Dorchester  Jeffreys  pro- 
ceeded to  Exeter.  The  civil  war  had  barely  grazed 
the  frontier  of  Devonshire.  Here,  therefore,  com- 
paratively few  persons  were  capitally  punished. 
Somersetshire,  the  chief  scat  of  the  rebellion,  had 
been  reserved  for  the  last  and  most  fearful  ven- 
geance. In  this  county  two  hundred  and  thirty- 
three  prisoners  were  in  a  few  days  hanged,  drawn 
and  quartered.  At  every  spot  where  two  roads 
met,  on  every  market  place,  on  the  green  of 
every  large  village  which  had  furnished  Mon- 
mouth with  soldiers,  ironed  corpses  clattering  in 
the  wind,  or  heads  and  quarters  stuck  on  poles, 
poisoned  the  air,  and  made  the  traveller  sick  with 
horror.  .  .  .  The  Chief  Justice  was  all  himself. 
His  spirits  rose  higher  and  higher  as  the  work 
went  on.  He  laughed,  shouted,  joked,  and 
swore  in  such  a  way  that  many  thought  him 
drunk  from  morning  to  night.  .  .  .  Jeffreys 
boasted  that  he  had  hanged  more  traitors  than  all 
his  predecessors  together  since  the  Conquest. 
.  .  .  Yet  those  rebels  who  were  doomed  to  death 
were  less  to  be  pitied  than  some  of  the  survi- 
vors. Several  prisoners  to  whom  Jeffreys  was 
unable  to  bring  home  the  charge  of  high  treason 
were  convicted  of  misdemeanours  and  were 
sentenced  to  scourging  not  less  terrible  than  that 
which  Oates  had  undergone.  .  .  .  The  number 
of  prisoners  whom  Jeffreys  transported  was 
eight  luindred  and  forty-one.  These  men,  more 
wretched  than  their  associates  who  suffered  death, 
were  distributed  into  gangs,  and  bestowed  on 
]iersons  who  enjf>yed  favour  at  court.  The  con- 
ditions of  the  gift  wei'e  that  the  convicts  should 
be  carried  beyond  sea  as  slaves,  that  they  should 
not  be  emancipated  for  ten  years,  and  that  the 
place  of  their  banishment  should  be  some  West 
Indian  island.  ...  It  was  estimated  by  Jeffreys 
th;it,  on  an  average,  each  of  them,  after  all 
charges  were  paitl,  would  be  worth  from  ten  to 
fifteen  poimds.  There  was  therefore  much  angry 
competition  tor  grants.  .  .  .  And  now  Jeffreys 
had  done  his  work,  and  retiu-ned  to  claim  his 
reward.  He  arrived  at  Windsor  from  the  West, 
le.iving  carnage,  mourning  and  terror  behind  him. 
The  hatred  with  which  he  was  regarded  by  the 


people  of  Somersetshire  has  no  parallel  in  our 
history.  .  .  .  But  at  the  court  Jeffreys  was  cor- 
dially welcomed.  He  was  a  judge  after  his 
master's  own  heart.  James  had  watched  the  cir- 
cuit with  interest  and  delight.  ...  At  a  later 
period,  when  all  men  of  all  parties  spoke  with 
horror  of  the  Bloody  Assizes,  the  wicked  Judge 
and  the  wicked  King  attempted  to  vindicate  them- 
selves by  throwing  the  blame  on  each  other. " — 
Lord  Macaiday,  IIi/>t.  of  Eng.,  ch.  5. 

Also  im:  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  Hist,  of  the 
Ht  volution  ill  Eng.,  eh.  1. — Lord  Campbell,  Licea 
of  the  Lord  Cfi<nicellors,  ch.  100  {i:  3).— G.  Roberts, 
Life  of  Monmouth,  ch.  29-31  (r.  2).— See,  also, 
T.\i-nton:  a.  D.  168.J. 

A.  D.  1685-1686. — Faithless  and  tyrannical 
measures  against  the  New  England  colonies. 
See  CoxxECTicrx:  A.  D.  16S.5-16S7;  and  .M.\ssa- 
CHUSETTS:  A.  I).  1671-1686. 

A.  D.  1685-1689. — The  Despotism  of  James 
II.  in  Scotland.  See  Scotl.\kd:  A.  I).  1681- 
1689. 

A.  D.  1686.— The  Court  of  High  Commis- 
sion revived. — ".lames  conceived  the  design  of 
employing  his  authority  as  head  of  the  Church 
of  England  as  a  means  of  subjecting  that  church 
to  his  pleasure,  if  not  of  finally  destro3'ing  it. 
It  is  hard  to  conceive  how  he  could  reconcile  to 
his  religion  the  exercise  of  supremacy  in  an 
heretical  sect,  and  thus  sanction  by  his  example 
the  usurpations  of  the  Tudors  on  the  rights  of 
the  Catholic  Church.  .  .  .  He,  indeed,  consid- 
ered the  ecclesiastical  supremacy  as  placed  in  liis 
hands  by  Providence  to  enable  him  to  betray  the 
Protestant  establishment.  '  God, '  said  he  to 
Barillon,  '  has  permitted  that  all  the  laws  made 
to  establish  Protestantism  now  serve  as  a  foun- 
dation for  my  measures  to  re-establish  true  re- 
ligion, and  give  me  a  right  to  exercise  a  more 
extensive  power  than  other  Catholic  princes  pos- 
sess in  the  ecclesiastical  affairs  of  their  domin- 
ions.' He  found  legal  advisers  ready  with  paltry 
expedients  for  evading  the  two  statutes  of  16-11 
and  1660  [abolishing,  and  re-affirming  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  Court  of  High  Commission],  imder 
the  futile  pretext  that  they  forbade  only  a  court 
vested  with  such  powers  of  corporal  punishment 
as  had  been  exercised  by  the  old  Court  of  High 
Commission :  and  in  conformity  to  their  perni- 
cious counsel,  he  issued,  in  July,  a  commission 
to  certain  ministers,  prelates,  and  judges,  to  act 
as  a  Court  of  Commissioners  in  Ecclesiastical 
Causes.  The  first  purpose  of  this  court  was  to 
enforce  directions  to  preachers,  issued  by  the 
King,  enjoining  them  to  abstain  from  preaching 
on  controverted  questions." — Sir  James  Mackin- 
tosh, Hist,  of  the  Uerohition  in  Eng.,  ch.  3. 

Also  in  :  D.  Neal,  Hist,  of  the  Puritans,  v.  5, 
ch.   3. 

A.  D.  1686. — The  consolidation  of  New 
England  under  a  royal  Governor-General. 
See  New  E.ngl.\ni>:  A.  1).  1686. 

A.  D.  1687.— Riddance  of  the  Test  Act  by 
royal  dispensing  power. — "  The  abolition  of  the 
tests  was  a  thing  resolved  upon  in  the  catholic 
council,  and  for  this  a  sanction  of  some  kind  or 
other  was  required,  as  they  dared  not  j-et  pro- 
ceed upon  the  royal  will  alone.  Chance,  or  the 
machinations  of  the  catholics,  created  an  affair 
which  brought  the  question  of  the  tests  under 
another  form  before  the  court  of  king's  bench. 
This  court  had  not  the  power  to  abolish  the 
Test   Act,    but   it   might   consider  whether  the 
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king  hnd  the  right  of  oxemptiug  particular  sub- 
jects from  the  formalities.  .  .  .  The  kiug  .  .  . 
closeted  himself  with  the  judges  cue  by  one,  dis- 
missed some,  and  got  those  who  rei>laced  them, 
'ignorant men,' says  an  historian,  'and  scandal- 
ously incompetent,'  to  acknowledge  his  dispens- 
ing power.  .  .  .  The  judges  of  the  king's  bench, 
after  a  trial,  .  .  .  declared,  almost  in  the  very 
language  used  by  the  crown  counsel: — 1.  That 
the  kings  of  England  are  sovereign  princes;  3. 
Tliat  the  laws  of  England  are  the  king's  laws; 
3.  Tliat  therefore  it  is  an  inseparable  preroga- 
tive in  the  kings  of  England  to  dispense  with 
penal  laws  in  particular  cases,  and  upon  particu- 
lar necessary  reasons;  4.  That  of  those  reasons, 
and  those  necessities,  the  king  himself  is  sole 
judge;  and  linally,  which  is  consequent  upon 
all,  5.  That  this  is  not  a  trust  invested  in,  or 
granted  to  the  king  by  the  people,  but  the  an- 
cient remains  of  Xhj  sovereign  power  and  jire- 
rogative  of  the  kings  of  England,  which  never 
yet  was  taken  from  tliem,  nor  can  be.  The  case 
thus  decided,  the  king  thought  he  might  rely 
upon  the  respect  always  felt  by  the  English  peo- 
ple for  the  decisions  of  the  higher  courts,  to  ex- 
empt all  his  catholic  subjects  from  the  obliga- 
tions of  the  test.  And  upon  this,  it  became  no 
longer  a  question  merely  of  preserving  in  their 
commissions  and  olliccs  those  whose  dismissal 
had  been  demanded  by  jiarliament.  ...  To  ob- 
tain or  to  retain  certain  employments,  it  was  nec- 
essary to  be  of  the  same  religion  with  the  king. 
Papists  replaced  in  the  army  and  in  the  admin- 
istration all  those  who  had  pronounced  at  all 
energetically  for  the  maintenance  of  the  tests. 
Abjurations,  somewhat  out  of  credit  during  the 
last  session  of  parliament,  again  resumed  fa- 
vour."— A.  Carrel,  Hist,  afthe  Oni  nter-Rcrolution 
in  EiKj.,  ch.  3. 

Also  in:  J.  Stoughton,  Hint,  of  Iteligioii  in 
Enq.,  r.  4,  ell.  4. 

A.  D.  1687-1688.— Declarations  of  Indul- 
gence.— Trial  of  the  Seven  Bishops. — "  Under 
pretence  of  toleration  for  Dissenters,  James  en- 
deavoured, under  another  form,  to  remove  ob- 
stacles from  Romanists.  He  announce<l  an  In- 
dulgence. He  began  In  Scotland  by  issuing  on 
the  12th  of  February,  1687,  in  Edinburgh,  a  Proc- 
lamation granting  relief  to  .scrupulous  con- 
sciences. Hereby  he  professed  to  relieve  the 
Presbyterians,  but  the  relief  of  them  amoimted 
to  nothing;  to  the  Romanists  it  was  complete. 
...  On  the  ISih  of  March,  1687,  he  announced 
to  the  English  Privy  Council  his  intention  to  pro- 
rogue Parliament,  and  to  grant  upon  his  own 
authority  entire  liberty  of  conscience  to  all  his 
subjects.  Accordingly  on  the  4th  of  April  he 
publislied  his  Indulgence,  declaring  his  desire  to 
see  all  his  subjects  become  membersof  the  Church 
of  Rome,  and  his  resolution  (since  that  was  im- 
practicable) to  protect  them  in  the  free  e.\ercise 
of  their  religion;  also  promising  to  protect  the 
Established  Church:  then  he  annulled  a  number 
of  Acts  of  Parliament,  suspended  all  jjenal  laws 
against  Nonconformists,  authorised  Roman  Catho- 
lics and  Protestant  Dissenters  to  i)erform  worship 
publicly,  and  abrogated  all  Acts  of  Parliament 
imposing  any  religious  test  for  civil  or  military 
offices.  This  declaration  was  then  notoriously 
illegal  and  unconstitutional.  James  now  issued 
a  .second  and  third  declaration  for  Scotland,  and 
courted  the  Dissenters  in  England,  but  with  small 
encouragement.   .  .  .   On  the  27th  of  April,  1688, 


James  issued  a  second  Declaration  of  Indulgence 
for  England,  .  .  .  On  the  4th  of  !May,  by  an 
order  in  Council,  he  directed  his  Declaration  of 
the  27th  of  April  to  be  ]Hiblicly  read  during  divine 
service  in  all  Churches  and  Chapels,  by  tlie  offici- 
ating ministers,  on  two  successive  Smidays  — 
namely,  on  the  20th  and  27th  of  May  in  London, 
and  on  the  3d  and  UUh  of  June  in  "the  country; 
and  desired  the  Bishops  to  circulate  this  Declara- 
tion through  their  dioceses.  Hitherto  the  Bishops 
and  Clergy  had  held  the  doctrine  of  passive  obedi- 
ence to  the  sovereign,  however  bad  in  character 
or  in  his  measures  —  now  they  were  jjlaceil  In- 
the  King  himself  in  a  dilemma.  Here  w;is  ;i  vio- 
lation of  existing  law,  and  an  intentional  injury 
to  their  Church,  if  not  a  plan  for  the  sul)stitution 
of  another.  The  Nonconformists,  whom  James 
pretended  to  serve,  coincided  with  and  suiipoiteil 
the  Church.  A  decided  course  must,  be  taken. 
The  London  Clergy  met  and  resolved  not  to  read 
the  Declaration.  On  the  12th  of  May,  at  Lam- 
beth Palace,  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and 
other  Prelates  assembled.  They  resolved  that 
the  Declaration  ought  not  to  be  read.  On  Fri- 
day, the  18th  of  Jlay,  a  second  meeting  of  the 
Prelates  and  eminent  divines  was  held  at  Lam- 
beth Palace.  A  jietition  to  the  King  was  drawn 
up  by  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  in  his  own 
handwriting,  disclainnng  all  disloyalty  and  all 
intolerance,  .  .  .  but  stating  that  Parliament  had 
decided  that  the  King  could  not  dispeii.se  willi 
Statutes  in  matters  ecclesiastical  —  that  the  Decla- 
ration was  therefore  illegal  —  and  covdd  not  be 
solenmly  published  by  the  petitioners  in  the 
House  of  God  and  during  divine  service.  This 
paper  was  signed  by  Bancroft,  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  Lloyd,  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph,  Turner 
of  Ely,  Lake  of  Chichester,  Ken  of  Bath  and 
AVells,  White  of  Peterborough,  and  Trelawny 
of  Bristol.  It  was  ajiproved  by  Compton.  Bishop 
of  London,  but  not  .signed,  because  he  was  under 
susjiensiiin.  The  Archbishop  had  long  been  for- 
bidden to  apjiear  at  Court,  therefore  could  not 
present  it.  On  Friday  evening  the  six  Bishops 
who  had  signed  were  introduced  by  Sunderland 
to  the  King,  who  read  the  document  and  ])ro- 
nounced  it  libellous  [and  seditious  and  rebellious], 
and  the  Bishrips  retired.  On  Sunday,  the  2()th 
of  May.  the  tirst  day  appointed,  the  Declaration 
was  I'ead  in  London  only  in  foiu'  Churches  out  of 
one  hundred.  The  Dissenters  and  Church  Lay- 
men sided  with  the  Clergj-.  On  the  following 
Sunday  the  Declaration  was  treated  in  the  same 
manner  iu  London,  and  on  Sunday,  the  3d  of 
Jiuie,  was  disregarded  by  Bishops  and  Clergy  in 
all  jiarts  of  England.  .James,  by  the  advice  of 
JelTre_vs,  ordered  the  Archbishop  and  Bisho])s  to 
be  indicted  for  a  seditious  libel.  They  were, 
on  the  Sth  of  June,  conveyed  to  the  Tower  anddst 
the  most  enthusiastic  demonstrations  of  respect 
and  affection  from  all  classes.  The  same  night 
the  Queen  was  said  to  have  given  birth  to  a  son; 
but  the  national  opinion  was  that  some  trick  had 
been  played.  On  the  29th  of  June  the  trial  of 
the  seven  Bishops  came  on  before  the  Court  of 
King's  Bench.  .  .  .  The  Jury,  who,  after  remain- 
ing together  all  night  (one  being  stulib(jrn)  pro- 
nounced a  verdict  of  not  guilty  on  the  m<n-ning 
of  the  30th  June,  1688."— W.  H.  Torriauo,  117?- 
liiiiii  the  Third,  ch.  2. — "The  court  met  at  nine 
o'clock.  The  nobilit_y  and  gentry  covered  the 
benches,  and  an  immense  concourse  of  people 
tilled  the   Hall,   and   blocked   uji   the  adjoining 
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streets.  Sir  Robert  Langley,  tlic  foreman  of  the 
jury,  being,  according  to  establi.slied  form,  asked 
whether  tlie  accused  were  guilty  or  not  guilty, 
pronounced  the  verdict  '  Not  guilt)-. '  No  sooner 
were  these  woi'ds  uttered  than  a  loud  huzza  arose 
from  the  audience  in  the  court.  It  was  instantly 
echoed  from  without  b_v  a  shout  of  joy,  which 
sounded  like  a  crack  of  the  ancient  and  massy 
roof  of  Westminster  Hall.  It  passed  with  elec- 
trical rapidit)'  from  voice  to  voice  along  the  in- 
finite multitude  who  w'aited  in  the  streets.  It 
reached  the  Temple  in  a  few  minutes.  .  .  .  '  The 
acclamations, '  says  Sir  John  Reresby,  '  were  a 
very  rebellion  in  noise.'  In  no  long  time  they 
ran  to  the  camp  at  Hounslow,  and  were  repeated 
with  an  ominous  voice  by  the  soldiers  in  the  hear- 
ing of  the  King,  who,  on  being  told  that  the_y 
were  for  the  acquittal  of  the  bi.shops,  said,  with 
an  ambiguity  probably  arising  from  confusion, 
'So  much  the  worse  for  them. '" — Sir  J.  Mack- 
intosh, Mist,  of  the  Bevolution  in  Eng.  in  1688, 
ch.  9. 

Also  in:  A.  Strickland,  Lires  of  the  Seeen  Biah- 
ops. — R.  Southev,  Bk.  of  the  Church,  ch.  18. — 
G.  G.  Perrv.  Hist.  ofthe'Ch.  of  Em/.,  ch.  30(c.  2). 

A.  D.  i'688  (July).— William  and  Mary  of 
Orange  the  hope  of  the  nation. —  'The  wiser 
among  English  statesmen  had  tixed  their  hopes 
steadily  on  the  succession  of  Mary,  the  elder 
daughter  and  heiress  of  James.  The  tyranny  of 
her  father's  reign  made  this  succession  the  hope 
of  the  people  at  large.  But  to  Europe  the  im- 
l)ortance  of  the  change,  whenever  it  should  come 
about,  lay  not  so  much  in  the  succession  of  ]\Iaiy 
as  in  the  new  power  which  such  an  event  would 
give  to  her  husband,  AVilliam,  Prince  of  Orange. 
We  have  come,  in  fact,  to  a  moment  when  the 
struggle  of  England  against  the  aggression  of  its 
King  blends  with  the  larger  struggle  of  Europe 
against  the  aggression  of  Lewis  XIV." — J.  R. 
G'reeu,  Short  itist.  of  Eng.,  ch.  9,  wet.  7.— "Wil- 
liam of  Nassau,  Prince  of  Orange,  Stadtliolder  of 
the  republic  of  the  United  Provinces,  was,  before 
the  birth  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  first  prince  of 
the  blood  royal  of  Englimd  [as  son  of  Princess 
Mary,  daughter  of  Charles  I.,  and,  therefore, 
nephew  as  well  as  sou-in-law  of  James  II.] ;  and 
his  consort,  the  Lady  Mary,  the  eldest  daughter 
of  the  King,  was.  at  that  jieriod,  presumptive 
heiress  to  the  crown." — Sir  J.  ^Mackintosh.  JIi.it. 
of  the  Utrolutiiin  in  Eng.,  ch.  10. 

A.  D.  i688  (July — November).— Invitation  to 
■William  of  Orange  and  his  acceptance  of  it. — 
'■  In  July,  in  almost  e.xact  coincidence  of  time  with 
the  Queen's  accouchement  [generally  doubted 
and  suspected],  came  the  memorable  trial  of  the 
Seven  Bisliops,  which  gave  the  first  demonstra- 
tion of  the  full  force  of  that  popular  animosity 
which  James's  rule  had  provoked.  Some  months 
before,  however,  Edward  Russell,  nephew  of  the 
Earl  of  Bedford,  and  cousin  of  Algernon  Sidney's 
fellow-victim,  had  .sought  the  Hague  with  pro- 
jiosals  to  William  [Prince  of  Orange]  to  make  an 
armed  descent  upon  England,  as  vindicator  of 
English  liberties  and  the  Protestant  religion. 
William  had  cautiously  required  a  signed  in- 
vitation from  at  least  a  few  rej  rescntative  states- 
men before  committing  himself  to  such  an  enter- 
prise, and  on  the  day  of  the  acquittal  of  the 
Seven  Bishops  a  paper,  signed  in  cipher  by  Lords 
Shrewsbury.  Devonshire,  Danby,  and  Luniley,  bv 
Comjjton,  Bishop  of  Northamiiton,  by  Edward 
Russell,  and  bv  Henrv  Sidnev.  brother  of  Alger- 


non, was  conveyed  by  Admiral  Herbert  to  the 
Hague.  William  was  now  furnished  with  the 
required  security  for  English  assistance  in  the 
projected  undertaking,  but  the  task  before  him 
was  still  one  of  extreme  difficulty.  ...  On  the 
10th  of  (October,  matters  now  being  ripe  for  such 
a  step,  William,  in  conjunction  with  some  of  his 
English  advisers,  put  forth  his  famous  declara- 
tion. Starting  with  a  preamble  to  the  effect 
that  the  observance  of  laws  is  necessary  to  the 
happiness  of  states,  the  instrument  proceeds  to 
enumerate  fifteen  particulars  in  which  the  laws 
of  England  had  been  set  at  naught.  Tlie  most 
important  of  these  were  —  (1)  the  exercise  of  the 
dispensing  power;  (2)  the  corruption,  coercion, 
and  packing  of  the  judicial  bench;  (3)  the  viola- 
tion of  the  test  laws  by  the  appointment  of  papists 
to  offices  (particular!)'  judicial  and  military  of- 
fices, and  the  administration  of  Ireland),  and 
generally  the  arbitrary  and  illegal  measures  re- 
sorted to  by  James  for  the  propagation  of  the 
Catholic  religion ;  (4)  the  establishment  and  action 
of  the  Court  of  High  Commission;  (.'5)  the  in- 
fringement of  some  municipal  charters,  and  the 
procuring  of  the  surrender  of  others ;  (6)  inter- 
ference with  elections  by  turning  out  of  all  em- 
ployment such  as  refused  to  vote  as  they  were 
required  ;  and  (7)  the  grave  suspicion  which  had 
arisen  that  the  Prince  of  Wales  was  not  born  of 
the  Queen,  which  as  3'et  nothing  had  been  done 
to  remove.  Having  set  forth  these  grievances, 
the  Prince's  manifesto  went  on  to  recite  the 
close  interest  which  he  and  his  consort  had  in 
this  matter  as  next  in  succession  to  the  crown, 
and  the  earnest  solicitations  which  had  been 
made  to  him  by  many  lords  spiritual  and  tem- 
poral, and  other  English  subjects  of  all  ranks,  to 
interjjose,  and  concluded  by  affirming  in  a  very 
distinct  and  solenm  manner  that  the  sole  object 
of  the  expedition  tlien  jireparing  was  to  obtain 
the  assembling  of  a  free  and  lawful  Parliament, 
to  which  the  Prince  pledged  himself  to  refer  all 
questions  concerning  the  due  execution  of  the 
laws,  and  the  maintenance  of  the  Protestant  re- 
ligion, and  the  conclusion  of  an  agreement  be- 
tween the  Church  of  England  and  the  Dissenters, 
as  also  the  iucjuiry  into  the  birth  of  the  '  pre- 
tended Prince  of  Wales';  and  that  this  object 
being  attained,  the  Prince  woidd,  as  soon  as  the 
state  of  the  nation  should  permit  of  it,  send  home 
his  foreign  forces.  About  a  week  after,  on  the 
16th  of  October,  all  things  being  now  in  readi- 
ness, the  Prince  took  solemn  leave  of  the  States- 
General.  .  .  .  On  the  19th  William  and  his  arma- 
ment set  sail  from  Helvoetsluys,  but  was  met  on 
the  following  day  by  a  violent  storm  which 
forced  him  to  put  back  on  the  21st.  On  the  1st  of 
November  the  fleet  put  to  sea  a  second  time.  .  .  . 
By  noon  of  the  .5th  of  November,  the  Prince's 
fleet  was  wafted  safelv  into  Torbay." — H.  D. 
Traill,  Willium  the  Third,  ch.  3. 

Also  r\ :  G.  Burnet,  Hist,  of  My  Own  Time, 
1688  (r.  3).— L.  von  Rauke,  Hist,  of  Eng.,  17th 
Cent.,  bk.  18,  eh.  1-4  (c.  4).— Lord  Campbell, 
Licesof  the  Lord  Chancellors,  ch.  106-107  .•  Somers 
(c.  4).— T.  P.  Courtenay,  Life  of  Dunhy  (Lord- 
ncr's  Col).  Cyclop.),  pp.  ;il.)-324. 

A.  D.  1 688  (November — December). — The 
Revolution. — Ignominious  flight  of  James. — 
■■'riie  declaration  jiulilished  liy  tlie  jirince  [on 
landing]  consisted  of  sixteen  articles.  It  enu- 
merated those  proceedings  of  the  government 
since    the    accession   of    the   kinir,   which   were 
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regarded  as  in  the  greatest  degree  opposed  to  tlie 
liberty  of  the  subjeet  and  to  the  safety  of  the 
Protestant  religion.  ...  To  provide  some  ef- 
fectual remedy  against  these  and  similar  evils, 
was  the  only  design  of  the  enterprise  in  which 
the  prince,  in  compliance  with  earnest  solicita- 
tions from  many  lords,  both  spiritual  and  tem- 
poral, from  numbers  among  the  gentry  and  all 
ranks  of  people,  had  now  embarked.  .  .  .  Ad- 
dresses were  also  published  to  the  army  and  navy. 
.  .  .  The  immediate  effect  of  these  ajipeals  did 
not  correspond  with  the  expectations  of  William 
and  his  followers.  On  the  8th  of  November  the 
peoiile  of  Exeter  received  the  prince  with  quiet 
s\iliniissi(in.  The  memory  of  ^Monmouth's  c.\)ic- 
dition  was  still  fresh  and  terrible  through  the 
west.  On  the  12th,  lord  Cornbury,  son  of  the 
earl  of  Clarendon,  went  over,  with  some  oflicers, 
and  about  a  hundred  of  his  regiment,  to  the 
prince ;  and  most  of  the  officers,  with  a  larger 
body  of  the  privates  Ixdonging  to  the  regiment 
connnanded  by  the  duke  of  St.  Alban's,  followed 
their  example.  Of  three  regiments,  however, 
quartered  near  Salisbury,  the  majority  could  not 
be  induced  to  desert  the  service  of  the  king.  .  .  . 
Every  day  now  brought  with  it  new  accessions 
to  the  standard  of  the  prince,  and  tidings  of 
movements  in  different  parts  of  the  kingdom  in 
his  favour;  while  .James  was  as  constantly  re- 
minded, by  one  desertion  after  another,  that  he 
lived  in  an  atmosphere  of  treachery,  with  scarcely 
a  man  or  woman  about  him  to  be  trusted.  The 
ih-fection  of  the  lords  Churchill  and  Drumlatieric, 
an<l  of  tlie  dukes  of  Grafton  and  Orniond,  was 
followed  by  that  of  prince  George  and  the  princess 
Anne.  Prince  George  joined  tlie  invailer  at  Sher- 
burne ;  the  princess  made  her  escape  from  'White- 
hall at  night,  under  the  guardianship  of  the 
liishoi)  of  London,  and  found  an  asylum  among 
the  adherents  of  the  prince  of  Orange  who  were 
in  arms  in  Northamptonshire.  By  this  time 
Bristol  and  Plymouth,  Hull,  York,  and  New- 
castle, were  among  the  places  of  strength  which 
had  been  seized  by  the  partisans  of  the  prince. 
His  standard  had  also  been  unfurled  with  success 
in  the  counties  of  Derby,  Nottingham,  York, 
and  Cheshire.  .  .  .  Even  in  Oxford,  several  of 
the  heads  of  colleges  concurred  in  sending  Dr. 
Finch,  warden  of  All  Souls'  College,  to  invite 
the  prince  from  Dorsetshire  to  their  city,  assuring 
him  (if  their  willingness  to  receive  him,  and  to 
melt  down  their  plate  for  his  service,  if  it  should 
be  needed.  So  desperate  had  the  affairs  of 
James  now  become,  that  some  of  his  advisers 
urged  his  leaving  the  kingdom,  and  negotiating 
wit li  safety  to  his  person  from  a  distance;  but 
from  tliat  course  he  was  dissuaded  by  Halifax 
and  Godolphin.  In  compliance  with  the  advice 
of  an  assembly  of  peers,  James  issued  a  procla- 
mation on  the  13th  of  November,  stating  that 
writs  had  been  signed  to  convene  a  parliament  on 
the  l.ith  of  January ;  that  a  pardon  of  all  offences 
should  previously  pass  the  great  seal ;  and  that 
commissioners  should  proceed  immediately  to 
the  headquarters  of  the  prince  of  Orange,  to 
negotiate  on  the  present  state  of  affairs.  The 
conuiiissioners  chosen  b.y  the  king  were  Halifax, 
Nottingham,  and  Godolphin ;  but  William  evaded 
for  some  days  the  conference  which  they  solicited. 
In  the  meantime  a  forged  proclamation  in  the 
name  of  the  prince  was  made  pulilic  in  London, 
denouncing  the  Catholics  of  the  metropolis  as 
plotting  the  destruction  of  life  and  property  on 


the  largest  possible  scale.  .  .  .  No  one  doubted 
the  authenticity  of  this  document,  and  the  fer- 
ment and  disorder  which  it  spread  through  the 
city  filled  the  king  with  the  greatest  apprehension 
for  the  safety  of  himself  and  family.  On  the 
morning  of  the  9th  of  December,  the  queen  and 
the  infant  prince  of  Wales  were  lodged  on  board 
a  yacht  atGravesend,  and  coiumenced  a  safe  voy- 
age to  Calais.  James  pledged  himself  to  follow 
within  24  hours.  In  the  course  of  that  day  the 
royal  commissioners  sent  a  report  of  their  jiro- 
ceedings  to  Whitehall.  The  demands  of  the 
lirince  were,  that  a  parliament  should  be  assem- 
bled;  that  all  persons  holding  jiulilic  trusts  in 
violuticm  of  the  Test-laws  should  relinquish  them  ; 
that  the  city  should  have  commanil  of  the  Tower; 
that  the  fleet,  and  the  places  of  strength  through 
the  kingdom  should  be  placed  in  the  hands  of 
Protestants;  that  the  expense  of  the  Dutch  arma- 
ment should  be  defrayed,  in  part,  from  the  Eng- 
lish Treasury;  and  that  the  king  and  the  prince, 
and  their  respective  forces,  should  remain  at  an 
equal  distance  from  London  during  the  sitting  of 
parliament.  James  read  these  articles  with  some 
surprise,  observing  that  they  were  much  more 
moderate  than  he  had  expected.  But  his  pledge 
had  been  given  to  the  queen ;  the  city  was  still 
in  great  agitation;  and  ]irivate  letters,  intimating 
that  his  person  was  not  beyond  the  reach  of  dan- 
ger, suggested  that  his  interests  might  possibly  be 
better  served  by  his  absence  than  by  his  presence. 
Hence  his  purpose  to  leave  the  kingdom  remained 
unaltered.  At  three  o'clock  on  the  following 
morning  the  king  left  AVhitehall  with  sir  Edward 
Hales,  disguising  hitnself  as  an  attendant.  The 
vessel  provided  to  convey  him  to  France  was  a 
miserable  tishing-boat.  It  descended  the  river 
without  interruption  until  it  came  near  to  Fevers- 
ham,  where  some  flshermen,  suspecting  Hales 
and  the  king  to  be  Catholics,  probably  priests 
endeavouring  to  make  their  escape  in  disguise, 
took  them  from  the  vessel.  .  .  .  The  arrest  of  the 
monarch  at  Feversliam  on  Wednesday  was  fol- 
lowed by  an  order  of  the  privy  council,  command- 
ing that  his  carriage  and  the  royal  guards  should 
l)e  sent  to  reconduct  him  to  the  capital.  .  .  . 
After  some  consultation  the  king  was  informed 
that  the  public  interests  required  his  immediate 
withdrawment  to  some  distance  fmni  Westmin- 
ster, and  Hampton  Court  was  named.  .James  ex- 
pressed a  preference  for  Rochester,  and  his  wishes 
in  that  respect  were  complied  with.  The  day  on 
which  the  king  withdre\v  to  Rochester  William 
took  up  his  residence  in  St.  James'.s.  The  king 
chose  his  retreat,  deeming  it  probable  that  it 
might  be  exjiedient  for  him  to  make  a  second 
effort  to  reach  the  continent.  .  .  .  His  guards 
left  him  so  much  at  libertj',  that  no  impediment 
to  his  departure  was  likely  to  arise;  and  on  the 
last  day  of  this  memorable  year  —  oidy  a  week 
after  liis  removal  from  Whitehall,  James  em- 
barked secretly  at  Rochester,  and  with  a  favoura- 
ble breeze  safely  reached  the  French  coast."— 
R.  Vatighan,  Illit.  (if  Eiujland  under  tlie  House  of 
St>ifirt.\:  2.  pp.  914^918. 

Also  in:  Lord  Macaulav,  Hist,  of  Enrj.,  cli.  9- 
10  (i:  2).— H.  D.  Traill,  M'iUium  the  Third,  ch.  4. 
— Continwition  of  Sir  J.  Muckiiito.'dt's  IIi.st.  of  the 
Rev.  ill  1688,  ch.  16-17.— Sir  J.  Dalrymple,  Mem- 
oimof  Gt.  Britain  and Irehind.iit.  1,  hk.  6-7(c.  2). 

A.  D.  1689  (January — February). — The  set- 
tlement of  the  Crovyn  on  William  and  Mary. — 
The  Declaration  of  Rights.— "The  convention 
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met  on  the  22nd  of  January.  Their  first  care  was 
to  address  the  jjrince  to  take  the  administration 
of  affairs  and  disposal  of  the  revenue  into  liis 
hands,  in  order  to  give  a  liind  of  parliamcntarj' 
sanction  to  the  power  lie  already  exercised. 
On  the  2Sth  of  January  the  commons,  after  a 
debate  in  which  the  friends  of  the  late  king  made 
but  a  faint  opposition,  came  to  their  great  vote: 
That  king  James  II.,  having  endeavoured  to  sub- 
vert the  constitution  of  this  kingdom,  by  break- 
ing the  original  contract  between  king  and  peo- 
ple, and  by  the  advice  of  Jesuits  and  other 
wicked  persons  having  violated  the  fundamental 
laws,  and  having  withdrawn  himself  out  of  the 
kingdom,  has  abdicated  the  government,  and 
that  the  throne  is  thereby  vacant.  They  resolved 
unanimously  the  next  day,  That  it  hath  hecn 
found  by  experience  inconsistent  with  the  safety 
and  welfare  of  this  protestant  kingdom  to  be 
governed  by  a  popish  prince.  This  vote  was  a 
remarkable  triumph  of  the  whig  party,  who  had 
contended  for  the  exclusion  bill.  .  .  .  The  lords 
agreed  with  equal  unanimity  to  this  vote;  which, 
though  it  was  expressed  only  as  an  abstract 
proposition,  led  by  a  practical"  inference  to  the 
whole  change  that  the  whigs  had  in  view.  But 
upon  the  former  resolution  several  important 
divisions  took  place."  The  lords  were  unwilling 
to  commit  themselves  to  the  two  propositions, 
that  James  had  "abdicated"  the  government  by 
his  desertion  of  it,  and  that  the  throne  had  there- 
by become  "vacant."  They  yielded  at  length, 
however,  and  adopted  the  resolution  as  the  com- 
mons had  passed  it.  They  "followed  this  up  by 
a  resolution,  that  the  prince  and  princess  of 
Orange  shall  be  declared  king  and  queen  of  Eng- 
land, and  all  the  dominions  thereunto  belonging. 
But  the  commons,  with  a  noble  patriotism,  de- 
layed to  concur  in  this  hasty  settlement  of  the 
crown,  till  they  should  have  completed  the 
declaration  of  those  fundamental  rights  and  lib- 
erties for  the  sake  of  which  alone  they  had  gone 
forward  with  this  great  revolution.  That  decla- 
ration, being  at  once  an  exposition  of  the  mis- 
government  which  had  compelled  them  to  de- 
throne the  late  king,  and  of  the  conditions  upon 
which  they  elected  his  successors,  was  incorpo- 
rated in  the  final  resolution  to  which  both  houses 
came  on  the  13th  of  February,  extending  the 
limitation  of  the  crown  as  far  as  the  state  of 
affairs  required :  That  William  and  ilarj',  prince 
and  princess  of  Orange,  be,  and  be  declared,  king 
and  queen  of  England,  France  and  Ireland,  and 
the  dominions  thereunto  belonging,  to  hold  the 
crown  and  dignity  of  the  said  kingdoms  and 
dominions  to  them,  the  said  prince  and  princess, 
during  their  lives,  and  the  life  of  the  survivor  of 
them;  and  that  the  sole  and  fuU  exercise  of  the 
regal  power  be  only  in,  and  executed  by,  the 
said  prince  of  Orange,  in  the  names  of  the  said 
prince  and  princess,  during  their  joint  lives;  and 
after  their  decease  the  said  crown  and  roj-al  dig- 
nity of  the  said  kingdoms  and  dominions  to  he 
to  the  heirs  of  the  body  of  the  said  princess;  for 
default  of  such  issue,  to  the  princess  Anne  of 
Denmark  [younger  daughter  of  James  II.],  and 
the  heirs  of  her  body ;  and  for  default  of  such 
issue,  to  the  heirs  of  the  body  of  the  said  prince 
of  Orange.  .  .  .  The  Declaration  of  Rights  pre- 
sented to  the  prince  of  Orange  by  the  marquis  of 
Halifax,  as  speaker  of  the  lords,  in  the  presence 
of  both  houses,  on  the  18th  of  February,  consists 
of  three  parts;  a  recital  of  the  illegal  and  arbi- 
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trary  acts  committed  by  the  late  king,  and  of 
their  consequent  vote  of  abdication;  a  declara- 
tion, nearly  following  the  words  of  the  former 
part,  that  such  enumerated  acts  are  illegal;  and 
a  resolution,  that  the  throne  shall  be  tilled  by  the 
prince  and  princess  of  Orange,  according  to  the 
limitations  mentioned.  .  .  .  This  declaration  wa.s, 
some  months  afterwards  [in  October],  eontirmed 
bv  a  regular  act  of  the  legislature  in  the  bill  of 
rights  [see  below;  1689  (October)]."— H.  Hal- 
hun,  Count.  Hist,  of  En'j.,  ch.  14-15  (c.  3). 
■Also  is:  Lord  Macaulay,  Hist,  of  Enrj.,  ch. 
10  {v.  2).— L.  von  'R&ake,'  Hi.it.  of  Eng..  11th 
Cent.,  hk.  19,  -•/(.  2-3  (r.  4).  — R.  Gneist,  Hist,  of 
En;/.  Const.,  ch.  42  (r.  2). 

A.  D.  1689  (April— August).— The  Church 
and  the  Revolution. — The  Toleration  Act. — 
The  Non-Jurors. — "The  men  who  had  been 
most  helpful  in  bringing  about  the  late  changes 
were  not  all  of  the  same  way  of  thinking  in  re- 
ligion; manj'  of  them  belonged  to  the  Church  of 
England ;  many  were  Dissenters.  It  seemed, 
therefore,  a  fitting  time  to  grant,  the  Di.ssenters 
some  relief  from  the  harsh  laws  passed  against 
them  in  Charles  II. 's  reign.  Protestant  Dissent- 
ers, save  those  who  denied'  the  Trinity,  were  no 
longer  forbidden  to  have  places  of  worship  and 
services  of  their  own,  if  they  would  only  swear 
to  be  loyal  to  the  king,  and  that  his  power  was 
as  lawful  in  Church  as  in  State  matters.  The 
law  that  gave  them  this  is  called  the  Toleration 
Act.  ilen's  notions  were  still,  however,  very 
narrow ;  care  was  taken  that  the  Roman  Catholics 
should  get  no  benefit  from  this  law.  Even  a 
Protestant  Dissenter  might  not  yet  lawfully  be  a 
member  of  either  House  of  Parliament,  or  take 
a  post  in  the  king's  service;  for  the  Test  Acts 
were  left  untouched.  King  AVilliam,  who  was  a 
Presbyterian  in  his  own  land,  wanted  very  much 
to  see  the  Dis.senters  won  back  to  the  Church  of 
England.  To  bring  this  about,  he  wished  the 
Church  to  alter  those  things  in  the  Prayer  Book 
which  kept  Dissenters  from  joining  with  her. 
But  most  of  the  clergy  would  not  have  any 
change;  and  because  these  were  the  stronger 
party  in  Convocation  —  as  the  Parliament  of  the 
Church  is  called  —  William  could  get  nothing 
done.  At  the  same  time  a  rent,  which  at  first 
seemed  likely  to  be  serious,  was  made  in  the 
Church  itself.  There  was  a  strong  feeling  among 
the  clergj'  in  favour  of  the  banished  king.  So 
a  law  was  made  by  which  every  man  who  held 
a  preferment  in  the  Church,  or  either  of  the 
Universities,  had  to  swear  to  be  true  to  King  Wil- 
liam and  Queen  ilarj-,  or  had  to  give  up  his  pre- 
ferment. 3Iost  of  the  clergy  were  very  unwill- 
ing to  obej'  this  law ;  but  only  400  were  found 
stout-hearted  enough  to  give  up  their  livings 
rather  than  do  whatf  they  thought  to  be  a  wicked 
thing.  These  were  called  'non-juroi-s,'  or  men 
who  would  not  swear.  Among  them  were  five 
out  of  the  seven  Bishops  who  had  withstood 
James  II.  only  a  year  before.  The  sect  of  non- 
jurors, who  looked  upon  themselves  as  the  only 
true  Churchmen,  did  not  spread.  But  it  did  not 
die  out  altogether  until  seventy  years  ago  [i.  e., 
eariy  in  the"l9th  century].  It  was  at  this  time 
that  the  names  High-Church  and  Low-Church 
first  came  into  use."— J.  Rowley,  The  Settlement 
of  the  Constitution,  ch.  1. 

Also  in:  J.  Stousrhton,  Hist,  of  lieligion  in 
Eng.,  V.  3,  ch.  4-11.— T.  Lathbury,  Hist,  of  the 
Son-jurors. 
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A.  D.  1689  (May). — War  declared  against 
France. — The  Grand  Alliance.  !Sii'  Fi!.\nci;: 
A.  I).  KJS'J-lti'Ji). 

A.  D.  1689  (October).— The  Bill  of  Rights.— 

The  folliiwiii!;  is  tliu  tuxt  of  the  Bill  of  Ki,i;lits, 
passed  bv  Parliament  at  its  sittiu.ij  in  October. 
1689:  AVhereas  the  Lords  Si)iritual  and  Tem- 
poral, and  Commons,  assembled  at  \\^estminster. 
lawfully,  fully,  and  freely  representinj^  all  the 
estates  of  the  people  of  this  realm,  did  upon  the 
Thirteenth  ilay  of  February,  in  the  year  of  our 
Lord  One  Thousand  Six  Ihindred  Eiirhty-eiglit 
[o.  s. ],  present  unto  their  Majesties,  then  called 
and  known  by  the  names  and  style  of  William 
and  Jlary,  Prince  and  Princess  of  Oranjre,  bein.if 
present  in  their  proper  persons,  a  certain  Declara- 
tion in  writing,  made  by  the  said  Lords  and  Com- 
mons, in  the  words  followinc;,  viz. :  "  Whereas 
the  late  King  James  II.,  by  the  assistance  of 
divers  evil  counsellors,  .pidges,  and  ministers  em- 
ployed by  him,  did  endeavour  to  subvert  and  ex- 
tirpate the  Protestant  religion,  and  tlie  laws  and 
liberties  of  this  kingdom:  i.  By  assuming  and 
exercising  a  power  of  dispensing  with  and  sus- 
pending of  laws,  and  the  execution  of  laws, 
without  consent  of  Parliament.  2.  By  commit- 
ting and  prosecuting  divers  worthy  prelates  for 
humbly  jjetitioning  to  be  excused  from  concur 
ring  to  the  said  assumed  power.  3.  Bj'  issuing 
and  causing  to  lie  execute<l  a  commission  imder 
the  Great  Seal  for  erecting  a  court,  called  the 
Court  of  Commissioners  for  Ecclesiastical  Causes. 
4.  By  levying  money  for  and  to  the  use  of  the 
Crown  by  pretence  of  prerogative,  for  other  time 
and  in  other  manner  than  tlie  same  was  granted 
by  Parliament.  5.  By  raising  and  keeping  a 
standing  army  within  this  kingdom  in  time  of 
peace,  without  eon.sent  of  Parliament,  and  quar- 
tering soldiers  contrary  to  law,  6.  By  causing 
several  good  subjects,  being  Protestants,  to  be 
disarmed,  at  the  same  time  when  Papists  were 
both  armed  and  employed  contrary  to  law.  7. 
B3'  violating  the  freedom  of  election  of  members 
to  serve  in  Parliament.  8.  By  prosecutions  in 
the  Court  of  King's  Bench  for  matters  and  causes 
co.gnisable  only  in  Parliament,  and  by  divers 
other  arbitrary  and  illegal  causes.  9.  And  where- 
as of  late  years,  ]iartial,  corrupt,  and  unqualified 
persons  have  liecn  returned,  and  served  on  juries 
in  trials,  and  particularly  divers  jurors  in  trials 
for  high  treason,  which  were  not  freeholders. 
10.  And  excessive  bail  hath  been  required  of 
persons  committed  in  criminal  cases,  to  elude  the 
benefit  of  the  laws  made  for  tlie  liberty  of  the 
subjects,  u.  And  excessive  fines  have  been  im- 
posed ;  and  illegal  and  cruel  punishments  inflicted. 
12.  And  several  grants  and  promises  made  of 
fines  and  forfeitures  before  any  conviction  or 
judgment  against  the  persons  upon  whom  the 
same  were  to  be  levied.  All  which  are  utterly 
and  rlirectly  contrary  to  the  known  laws  and 
statutes,  and  freedom  of  this  realm.  And  whereas 
the  said  late  King  James  II.  having  abdicated 
the  government,  and  the  throne  being  thereby 
vacant,  his  Highness  the  Prince  of  Orange  (whom 
it  hath  ]-)leased  Almighty  God  to  make  the  glori- 
ous instrument  of  delivering  this  kingdom  from 
Popery  and  arbitrary  power)  did  (by  the  advice 
of  theLords  Spiritual  and  Temporal,  and  divers 
principal  persons  of  the  Commons)  cause  letters 
to  be  written  to  the  Lords  Spiritual  and  Tem- 
poral, being  Protestants,  and  other  letters  to  the 
several   counties,  cities,  universities,  boroughs, 


and  cincpie  ports,  for  the  choosing  of  .such  persons 
to  represent  them  as  were  of  right  to  be  sent  to 
Parliament,  to  meet  and  sit  at  Westminster  upim 
the  two-and-twentieth  day  of  Januarj'.  in  this 
year  One  Thousand  Six  Iliuidrcd  Eighty  and 
Eight,  in  order  to  sueli  an  establishment,  as  that 
their  religion,  laws,  and  liberties  might  not  a.uain 
be  in  danger  of  being  subverted ;  upon  which 
letters  elections  have  been  accordingly  made. 
And  thereupon  the  said  Lords  Spiritual  and 
Temporal,  and  Commons,  pursuant  to  their  I'e- 
spective  letters  and  elections,  being  now  assem- 
bled in  a  full  and  free  representation  of  this  na- 
tion, taking  into  their  most  serious  consideration 
the  best  means  for  attaining  the  ends  aforesaid, 
do  in  the  first  place  (as  their  ancestors  in  like 
case  have  usually  done)  for  the  vindicating  and 
as.sertiug  their  ancient  rights  and  liberties,  de- 
clare; I.  Tliat  the  pretended  power  of  suspend- 
ing of  laws,  or  the  execution  of  laws,  by  regal 
aulliority,  without  consent  of  Parliament,  is  ille- 
gal. 2.  That  the  in-eteuded  ])ower  of  disjieus- 
ing  with  laws,  or  the  execution  of  laws  by  regal 
authority,  as  it  hath  been  assumed  and  exercised 
of  late,  is  illegal.  3.  That  the  commission  for 
erecting  the  late  Court  of  ('ommissioners  for  Ec- 
clesiastical Causes,  and  all  other  commissions  and 
courts  of  like  nature,  are  illegal  and  pernicious. 
4.  That  levying  money  for  or  to  the  use  of  the 
Crown  liy  jiretenee  and  iirerogative,  without 
grant  of  I'arliament,  for  longer  time  or  in  other 
manner  than  the  same  is  or  .shall  be  granted,  is 
illegal.  5.  That  it  is  the  right  of  the  subjects 
to  petition  the  King,  and  all  commitments  and 
jirosecutions  for  sucli  petitioning  are  illegal.  6. 
That  the  raising  or  keeping  a  standing  army 
within  the  kingdom  in  time  of  peace,  unless  it 
be  with  consent  of  Parliament,  is  against  law. 
7.  That  tlie  subjects  whicli  are  Protestants  may 
have  arms  for  their  defence  suitable  to  their  con- 
ditions, and  as  allowed  by  law.  8.  That  election 
of  ineml)ers  of  Parliament  ou.irht  to  be  free.  9. 
That  the  freedom  of  s|)eech,  and  debates  or  pro- 
ceedings in  Parliament,  ought  not  to  be  imi)eached 
or  questioned  in  any  court  or  place  out  of  Parlia- 
ment. 10.  That  excessive  bail  ought  not  to  be 
required,  nor  excessive  fines  imposed;  nor  cruel 
and  unusual  piniishments  inflicted.  11.  That 
jurors  ought  to  be  duly  imiianelled  and  returned, 
and  jurors  which  pass  upon  men  in  trials  for  high 
treason  ought  to  be  freeholders.  12.  That  all 
grants  and  promises  of  fines  and  forfeitures  of 
particular  persons  before  conviction  are  illegal 
and  void.  13.  And  that  for  redress  of  all  grie- 
vances, and  for  the  amending,  strengthening,  and 
preserving  of  the  laws.  Parliament  ought  to  be 
held  fre(iuently.  And  they  do  claim,  demand, 
and  insist  u]ion  all  and  singular  the  ]iremi.ses,  as 
their  uudoubted  riglits  and  liberties;  and  that  no 
declarations,  judgments,  doings  or  proceedings, 
to  the  prejudice  of  the  people  in  any  of  the  said 
jjremises,  ought  in  any  wise  to  be  drawn  here- 
after into  consequence  or  example.  To  which 
(lemand  of  their  rights  they  are  jjarticidarly  en- 
couraged by  the  declaration  of  his  Highness  the 
Prince  of  Orange,  as  being  the  only  means  for 
obtaining  a  full  redress  and  remedy  therein. 
Having  therefore  an  entire  confidence  that  his 
said  Highness  the  Prince  of  Orange  will  perfect 
the  deliverance  so  far  advanced  by  him,  and  will 
still  preserve  them  from  the  violation  of  their 
rights,  which  they  have  here  asserted,  anil  from 
all  other  attempts"  upon  their  religion,  rights,  and 
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liberties:  II.  The  said  Lords  Spiritual  and  Tem- 
poni),  and  Commons,  assembled  at.  AVestminster, 
d(i  resolve,  that  William  and  jMary,  Prince  and 
Princess  of  Orange,  be,  and  be  declared,  King 
and  (Jnecu  of  England,  France,  and  Ireland,  and 
the  dominions  thereunto  belonging,  to  liold  the 
crown  and  royal  dignity  of  the  said  kingdoms 
and  dominions  to  them  the  said  Prince  and 
Princess  during  their  lives,  and  the  life  of  the 
survivor  of  them;  and  that  the  sole  and  full  ex- 
ercise of  the  regal  power  be  only  in,  and  exe- 
cuted b}',  the  said  Prince  of  Orange,  in  the  names 
of  the  said  Prince  and  Princess,  during  their 
joint  lives;  and  after  their  deceases,  the  said 
crown  and  royal  dignitv  of  the  said  kingdoms 
and  dominions  to  be  to  the  heirs  of  the  body  of 
the  said  Princess;  and  for  default  of  such  issue 
to  the  Princess  Anne  of  Denmark,  and  the  heirs 
of  her  bod_y  ;  and  for  default  of  such  issue  to  the 
heirs  of  the  body  of  the  said  Prince  of  Orange. 
And  the  Lords  Spiritual  and  Temporal,  and  Com- 
mons, do  pray  the  said  Prince  and  Princess  to  ac- 
cept the  same  accordingly.  III.  And  that  the 
oaths  hereafter  mentioned  be  taken  by  all  persons 
of  wlumi  the  oaths  of  allegiance  aucf  supremacy 
might  l)e  required  by  law  instead  of  them ;  and 
that  the  said  oaths  of  allegiance  and  supremacy 
be  abrogated.  'I,  A.  B.,  do  sincerely  promise 
and  swear.  That  I  will  be  faithful  and  bear  true 
allegiance  to  their  Majesties  King  AVilliam  and 
Queen  JIary :  So  help  me  God.'  'I,  A,  B. , 
do  swear.  That  I  do  from  my  heart  abhor,  detest, 
and  abjure  as  impious  and  heretical  that  danma- 
ble  doctrine  and  position,  that  princes  excom- 
municated or  deprived  by  the  Pope,  or  any  au- 
thority of  the  See  of  Rome,  may  be  deposed  or 
murdered  by  their  subjects,  or  any  other  what- 
soever. And  I  do  declare,  that  no  foreign  prince, 
person,  prelate,  state,  or  potentate  hath,  or  ought 
to  have,  any  jurisdiction,  power,  superiority,  pre- 
eminence, or  authority,  ecclesiastical  or  spiritual, 
within  this  realm:  So  help  me  God.'"  IV. 
Upon  which  their  said  Majesties  did  accept  the 
crown  and  royal  dignity  of  the  kingdoms  of  Eng- 
land, France,  and  Ireland,  and  the  dominions 
thereunto  belonging,  according  to  the  resolution 
and  desire  of  the  said  Lords  and  Commons  con- 
tained in  the  said  declaration.  V.  And  thereupon 
their  Majesties  were  pleased,  that  the  said  Lords 
Spiritual  and  Temporal,  and  Commons,  being 
the  two  Houses  of  Parliament,  should  continue 
to  sit.  and  with  their  Majesties'  royal  concurrence 
make  effectual  provision  for  the  settlement  of  the 
religion,  laws  and  liberties  of  this  kingdom,  so 
that  the  same  for  the  future  might  not  be  in  dan- 
ger again  of  being  subverted ;  to  which  the  said 
Lords  Spiritual  and  Temporal,  and  Conmions, 
did  agree  and  proceed  to  act  accordingly.  VI. 
Now  in  pursuance  of  the  premises,  the  said  Lords 
Spiritual  and  Temporal,  and  Commons,  in  Par- 
liament assendiled,  for  the  ratifying,  confirming, 
and  establishing  the  said  declaration,  and  the  ar- 
ticles, clauses,  matters,  and  things  therein  con- 
tained, by  the  force  of  a  law  made  in  due  form 
l.iy  authority  of  Parliament,  do  jiray  that  it  may 
be  declared  and  enacted,  That  all  and  singular 
the  rights  and  liberties  asserted  and  claimed  in 
the  said  declaration  are  the  true,  ancient,  and  in- 
dubitable rights  and  liberties  of  the  people  of 
this  kingdom,  and  so  shall  be  esteemed,  allowed, 
adjudged,  deemed,  and  taken  to  be,  and  that  all 
and  ever)'  the  particulars  aforesaid  shall  be  tirndy 
and  strictly  holden  and  observed,  as  they  are  ex- 


pressed in  the  said  declaration;  and  all  officers 
and  ministers  whatsoever  shall  serve  their  Majes- 
ties and  their  successors  according  to  the  .same  in 
all  times  to  come.  VII.  And  the  .said  Lords 
Spiritual  and  Temporal,  and  Commons,  seriously 
considering  how  it  hath  plea.sed  Almighty  God, 
in  his  marvellous  providence,  and  merciful  good- 
ness to  this  nation,  to  provide  and  preserve'their 
said  iVIajesties'  royal  persons  most  happily  to 
reigu  over  us  upon  the  throne  of  their  ancestors, 
for  which  they  render  unto  Him  from  the  bottom 
of  their  hearts  their  humblest  thanks  and  praises, 
do  truly,  firmly,  assuredly,  and  in  the  sincerity 
of  their  hearts,  think,  and  do  hereby  recognise, 
acknowledge,  and  declare,  that  King  .James  II. 
having  abdicated  the  Government,  and  their  Maj- 
esties having  accepted  the  Crown  and  royal  dig- 
nity as  aforesaid,  their  said  Majesties  did  become, 
were,  are,  and  of  right  ought  to  be,  by  the  laws 
of  this  realm,  our  sovereign  liege  Lord  and  Lady, 
King  and  Queen  of  England,  France,  and  Ire- 
land, and  the  dominions  thereunto  belonging,  in 
and  to  whose  princely  persons  the  royal  state, 
crown,  and  dignity  of  the  said  realms",  with  all 
honours,  styles,  titles,  regalities,  prerogatives, 
powers,  jurisdictions,  and  authorities  to  the  same 
belonging  and  appertaining,  are  most  fully,  right- 
fully, and  entirely  invested  and  incorporated, 
united,  and  annexed.  VIII.  And  for  preventing 
all  questions  and  divisions  in  this  realm,  b}'  rea- 
son of  any  pretended  titles  to  the  Crown,  and  for 
preserving  a  certaintj'  in  the  succession  thereof, 
in  and  upon  which  the  unity,  peace,  tranquillity, 
and  safety  of  this  nation  doth,  luider  God,  wholly 
consist  and  depend,  the  .said  Lords  Spiritual  and 
Temporal,  and  Commons,  do  beseech  their  Maj- 
esties that  it  may  be  enacted,  established,  and 
declared,  that  the  Crown  and  regal  government 
of  the  said  kingdoms  and  dominions,  with  all 
and  singular  the  premises  thereunto  belonging 
and  a|)pertaining,  shall  be  and  continue  to  tlieir 
said  jNIajcsties,  and  the  survivor  of  them,  during 
their  lives,  and  the  life  of  the  survivor  of  them. 
And  that  the  entire,  perfect,  and  full  exercise  of 
the  regal  jjower  and  government  be  only  in,  and 
executed  by,  his  Majesty,  in  the  names  of  both 
their  Majesties,  during  their  joint  lives;  and  after 
their  deceases  the  said  Crown  and  premises  shall 
be  and  remain  to  the  heirs  of  the  l)ody  of  her 
Majesty:  qnd  for  defaidt  of  such  issue,  to  her 
Royal  Higlmess  the  Princess  Anne  of  Denmark, 
and  the  heirs  of  her  body ;  and  for  default  of  such 
issue,  to  the  heirs  of  the  bod}'  of  his  said  Majesty : 
And  thereunto  the  said  Lords  Spiritual  and  Tem- 
poral, and  Commons,  do,  in  the  name  of  all  the 
peojile  aforesaid,  most  humbl_y  and  faithfully 
submit  themselves,  their  heirs  and  posterities, 
for  ever:  and  do  faithfulh*  promise,  that  they 
will  stand  to,  maintain,  and  defend  their  said 
Majesties,  and  also  the  limitation  and  .succession 
of  the  Crown  herein  specified  and  contained,  to 
the  utmost  of  their  powers,  with  their  lives  and 
estates,  against  all  persons  whatsoever  that  shall 
attempt  anything  to  the  contrary.  IX.  And 
whereas  it  liath  been  found  b.v  experience,  that 
it  is  incon.sistent  with  the  safety  and  welfare  of 
this  Protestant  kingdom  to  be  governed  by  a 
Popish  prince,  or  by  any  king  or  cjueen  marry- 
ing a  Papist,  the  saiil  Lords  Spiritual  and  Tem- 
poral, and  Conmions,  do  further  pray  that  it  may 
be  enacted.  That  all  and  every  person  and  jicr- 
sons  that  is,  are,  or  shall  be  reconciled  to,  or  shall 
holil   cominiunou  with,   the   See   or   Church  of 
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Home,  or  shall  profess  the  Popish  religion,  or 
sliiill  miirrj'  a  Piipist,  shall  be  excluded,  and  be 
for  ever  incapable  to  Inherit,  possess,  or  enjoy 
the  Crown  and  Government  of  this  realm,  and 
Ireland,  and  the  dominions  thereunto  belonging, 
or  any  part  of  the  same,  or  to  have,  use,  or  o.\er- 
cisc,  any  regal  power,  authority,  or  jurisdiction 
within  the  same;  and  in  all  and  every  such  case 
or  eases  the  people  of  these  realms  shall  be  and 
arc  hereby  absolved  of  their  allegiance,  and  the 
said  Crown  and  government  shall  from  time  to 
time  descend  to,  and  be  enjoyed  by,  such  person 
or  persons,  being  Protestants,  as  shoidd  have  in- 
herited and  enjoyed  the  same,  in  case  the  said 
person  or  persons  so  reconciled,  holding  com- 
miuiion,  or  professing,  or  marrying,  as  aforesaid, 
were  naturally  dead.  X.  And  that  every  King 
anil  Queen  of  tliis  realm,  wlio  at  any  time  here- 
after shall  come  to  and  succeed  in  the  Imperial 
Crown  cif  this  kingdom,  shall,  on  the  tirst  day  of 
the  meeting  of  tlie  tirst  Parliament,  ne.xt  after 
his  or  her  coming  to  the  Crown,  sitting  in  his  or 
her  throne  in  the  House  of  Peers,  in  the  presence 
of  tlie  Lords  and  Commons  therein  assembled,  or 
at  his  or  her  coronation,  before  such  |)erson  or 
per.sons  who  shall  administer  the  coronation  oatli 
to  him  or  her,  at  the  time  of  his  or  her  talcing  the 
said  oath  (which  shall  first  happen),  make,  sub- 
scribe, and  audibly  repeat  the  declaration  men- 
tioned in  the  statute  made  in  the  thirteenth  year 
of  the  reign  of  King  Charles  II.,  intituled  "An 
Act  for  the  more  effectual  preserving  the  King's 
person  and  Government,  by  disabling  Papists 
from  .sitting  in  either  House  of  Parliament. "  But 
if  it  shall  happen  that  such  King  or  Q\ieen,  tipon 
his  or  her  succession  to  the  Crown  of  this  realm, 
shall  be  under  the  age  of  twelve  years,  then  every 
such  King  or  Queen  shall  make,  subscribe,  and 
audibly  repeat  the  said  declaration  at  his  or  her 
coronation,  or  the  first  day  of  meeting  of  the 
first  Parliament  as  aforesaid,  which  sliall  first 
hajipen  after  such  King  or  Queen  shall  have  at- 
tained the  said  age  of  twelve  years.  XI.  All 
which  their  JIajcsties  are  contented  and  pleased 
shall  be  declared,  enacted,  and  established  by  au- 
thority of  this  present  Parlian:ent,  and  shall 
stand,  remain,  and  be  the  law  of  this  realm  for 
ever;  and  the  .same  are  by  their  said  JIajesties, 
by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Lords 
Spirittial  and  Temporal,  and  Commons,  in  Par- 
liament as.sembled,  and  by  the  authority  of  the 
same,  declared,  enacted,  or  established  accord- 
ingly. XII.  And  be  it  further  declared  and  en- 
acted by  the  authority  aforesaid.  That  from  and 
after  this  present  session  of  Parliament,  no  dispen- 
sation by  "  non  obstante"  of  or  to  any  statute, 
or  any  part  thereof,  shall  be  allowed,  but  that 
the  same  shall  be  held  void  and  of  no  effect,  ex- 
cept a  dispensation  be  allowed  of  in  such  statute, 
and  except  in  such  cases  as  shall  be  specially 
provided  for  by  one  or  more  bill  or  bills  to  be 
passed  during  this  present  session  of  Parliament. 
XIII.  Provided  that  no  charter,  or  grant,  or  par- 
don granted  before  the  three-and-twentieth  day 
of  October,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  One  thousand 
six  hundred  eighty-nine,  shall  be  any  ways  im- 
peached or  invalidated  by  this  Act,  but  that  the 
same  shall  be  and  remain  of  the  same  force  and 
elfect  in  law,  and  no  other,  than  as  if  this  Act 
had  never  been  made. 

A.  D.  1689-1696. — The  war  of  the  League 
of  Augsburg,  or  the  Grand  Alliance  against 
Louis  XIV.  (called  in  American  history  "  King 


William's  War  ").  See  Fh.vxce:  A.  D.  1089- 
lOSIO;  1089-1 691;  1692;  1693  (.J I'LY);  1094;  109.5- 
1096.— Also,  Can.\da;  a.  I).  1089-1090;  1093- 
1097;       and  NEWFot-NDi,.\xi);  A.  I).  1691-1097. 

A.  D.  1690  (June).— The  Battle  of  Beachy 
Head. — The  great  peril  of  the  kingdom.  — 
•■lu.Iune.  10911,  whil.st  William  was  in  Ireland, 
the  French  sent  a  fleet,  vmder  Tourville.  to 
threaten  England.  He  left  Brest  and  entered 
the  British  Channel.  Herbert  (then  Earl  of  Tor- 
rington)  commanded  the  English  fleet  lying  in 
the  Downs,  and  sailed  to  Saint  Helens,  where  he 
was  joined  by  the  Dutch  fieet  under  Evertsen. 
On  the  26th  of  J\me  the  English  and  French 
fleets  were  close  to  each  other,  and  an  important 
engagement  was  expected,  when  unexpectedly 
Torrington  abandoned  the  Isle  of  Wight  and  re- 
treated towards  the  Straits  of  Dover.  .  .  .  The 
Queen  and  her  Council,  receiving  this  intelligence, 
sent  to  Torrington  peremptory  orders  to  fight. 
Torrington  received  these  orders  on  the  29th 
June.  Next  day  he  bore  down  on  the  French 
fleet  in  order  of  battle.  He  had  less  than  60  ships 
of  the  line,  wiiilst  the  French  had  80.  He  placed 
the  Dutch  in  the  van,  and  during  the  whole  tight 
rendered  them  little  or  no  assistance.  He  gave 
the  signal  to  engage,  which  was  immediately 
obeyed  by  Evertsen,  who  fought  with  the  most 
splendid  courage,  but  at  length,  being  unsup- 
ported, his  second  in  command  and  many  other 
officers  of  high  rank  having  fallen,  and  his  ships 
being  fearfully  sliattered,  Evert.sen  was  obliged 
to  draw  off  his  contingent  from  the  unequal 
battle.  Torrington  destroyed  some  of  these  in- 
jured ships,  took  the  remainder  in  tow,  and  .sailed 
along  the  coast  of  Kent  for  the  Thames.  When 
in  that  river  he  pulled  up  all  the  bvioys  to  pre- 
vent pursuit.  .  .  .  Upon  his  return  to  London 
he  was  sent  to  the  Tower,  and  in  December  was 
tried  at  Sheerness  by  court-martial,  and  on  the 
third  day  was  acquitted  ;  but  William  refused  to 
see  him.  and  ordered  him  to  be  dismissed  from 
the  navy." — W.  H.  Torriano,  Williitnithe  Third, 
ch.  24.  —  "There  has  scarcely  ever  been  so  sad  a 
day  in  London  as  that  on  which  the  news  of  the 
Battle  of  Beachy  Head  arrived.  The  shame  was 
insupportable ;  the  peril  was  imminent.  ...  At 
any  moment  London  might  be  appalled  by  news 
that  20,000  French  veterans  were  in  Kent.  It 
was  notorious  that,  in  every  part  of  the  kingdom, 
the  Jacobites  had  been,  during  .some  months, 
making  preparations  for  a  rising.  AH  the  regu- 
lar troo])s  who  could  be  assembled  for  the  defence 
of  the  island  did  not  amount  to  more  than  10,000 
men.  It  may  be  doubted  wliether  our  country 
has  ever  passed  through  a  more  alarming  crisis 
tlian  that  of  the  first  week  of  July  1690."— Lord 
iMacaulay,  Ilht.  of  Eiuj.,  cli.  1.5  (i\  Z). 

Also  in:  .1.  Campbell,  Xaud  Hist,  of  Gt.  Brit., 
ch.  18  (('.  2). 

A.  D.  1690-1691. — Defeat  of  James  and  the 
Jacobites  in  Ireland.  See  Irel.\nd:  A.  D. 
1089-1691. 

A.  D.  1692. — The  new  charter  to  Massachu- 
setts as  a  royal  province.  See  JI.\ssaciiusetts  ; 
A.  I).  1689-1092. 

A.  D.  1692. — Attempted  invasion  from 
France. — Battle  of  La  Hogue. —  "The  diversion 
in  Ireland  having  failed,  Louis  wished  to  make 
an  effort  to  attack  England  without  and  within. 
James  II..  who  had  turned  to  so  little  advantage 
the  first  aid  granted  by  the  King  of  France  saw 
therefore  in   preparation  a  much  more  powerful 
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assistance,  and  obtained  wliat  had  been  refused 
him  after  the  days  of  tlie  Boyne  and  Beachy- 
Head, —  au  army  to  invade  Enghind.  News  re- 
ceived from  that  countr_v  explained  this  change 
in  the  conduct  of  Louis.  Tlie  opinion  of  James 
at  Versailles  was  no  better  than  in  the  past;  Init 
England  was  believed  to  be  on  the  eve  of  counter- 
revolution, whieli  it  would  be  sufficient  to  aid  with 
a  vigorovis  and  sudden  blow.  .  .  .  ilany  eminent 
personages,  among  the  Whigs  as  well  as  among 
the  Tories,  among  others  the  Duke  of  ilarlborough 
(Churcliill),  had  opened  a  secret  correspondence 
witli  the  royal  exile  at  Saint-Germain.  James 
had  secret  adlierents  in  the  English  fleet  wliich 
he  had  so  long  commanded  before  reigning,  and 
believed  himself  able  to  count  on  Rear- Admiral 
Carter,  and  even  on  Admiral  Russell.  Louis 
gave  himself  up  to  excessive  confidence  in  the 
result  of  these  plots,  and  arranged  his  plan  of 
naval  operations  accordingly.  An  army  of  30,000 
men,  with  500  transports,  was  assembled  on  the 
coast  of  Normand}',  the  greater  part  at  La  Hogue 
and  Cherbourg,  the  rest  at  Havre :  this  was  com- 
posed of  all  the  Irish  troops,  a  number  of  Anglo- 
Scotch  refugees,  and  a  corps  of  French  troops. 
Marslial  de  Bellefonds  commanded  under  King 
James.  Tourville  was  to  set  out  from  Brest  in  the 
middle  of  April  with  fifty  .ships  of  the  line,  enter 
the  Channel,  attack  the  English  fleet  before  it 
could  be  reinforced  by  the  Dutch,  and  thus  secure 
the  invasion.  Express  orders  were  sent  to  him 
to  engage  the  enemy  '  whatever  might  be  his 
numliers. '  It  was  believed  that  half  of  the  English 
fleet  would  go  over  to  the  side  of  the  allies  of  its 
king.  The  landing  effected,  Tourville  was  to 
return  to  Brest,  to  rally  there  the  squadron  of 
Toulon,  sixteen  vessels  strong,  and  the  rest  of 
our  large  ships,  then  to  hold  the  Channel  during 
the  wIkjIc  campaign.  They  liad  reckoned  with- 
out the  elements,  which,  hitherto  hostile  to  the 
enemies  of  France,  this  time  turned  against  her. " 
The  Frencli  fleets  were  detained  b_v  contrary 
winds  and  by  incomplete  preparations.  Tourville 
was  not  reinforced,  as  lie  expected  to  be,  b}'  the 
squadrf)ns  of  Toulon  and  Rochefort.  Before  he 
found  it  possible  to  sail  from  Brest,  the  Jacobite 
])lot  had  Ijeen  discovered  in  England,  the  govern- 
ment was  on  its  guard,  and  the  Dutch  and  Eng- 
lish fleets  had  made  their  junction.  Still,  the 
French  admiral  was  under  orders  which  left  him 
no  discretion,  and  he  went  out  to  seek  the  enemy. 
"May  29,  at  daybreak,  between  the  Capes  "of 
La  Hosrue  and  Barfleur,  Tourville  found  himself 
in  presence  of  the  allied  fleet,  the  most  powerful 
tliat  had  ever  appeared  on  the  sea.  He  had  been 
joined  by  seven  ships  from  tlie  squadron  of 
Rochefort.  and  numbered  44  vessels  against  99, 
78  of  which  carried  over  50  guns,  and,  for  the 
most  part,  were  much  larger  than  a  majority 
of  the  French.  The  English  had  03  ships  and 
[4,5-10]  guns;  the  Dutch,  36  ships  and  2,614  guns; 
in  all,  7.154  guns;  the  French  counted  only  3,114. 
The  allied  fleet  numbered  nearly  42,000  men  ;  the 
French  fleet  lesstlian  20,000."  "Notwithstanding 
this  great  inferiority  of  numbers  and  strength,  it 
was  the  French  fleet  which  made  the  attack,  bear- 
ing down  under  full  sail  "on  the  immense  mass  of 
the  enemy."  The  attempt  was  almost  hopeless; 
and  yet.  when  night  fell,  after  a  day  of  tremendous 
battle.  Tourville  had  not  yet  lost'a  ship;  but  his 
line  of  battle  had  been  broken,  and  no  chance  of 
success  remained,  "ilay  30,  at  break  of  day, 
Tourville  rallied  around  him  35  vessels.  The  other 


nine  had  strayed,  five  towards  La  Hogue,  four 
towards  the  English  coast,  whence  they  regained 
Brest.  If  tiiere  had  been  a  naval  port  at  La 
Hogue  or  at  Cherbourg,  as  Colbert  and  Vauban 
had  desired,  the  French  fleet  would  have  pre- 
served its  laurels!  There  was  no  place  of  retreat 
on  all  that  coast.  The  fleet  of  the  enemy  advanced 
in  full  force.  It  was  impossible  to  renew  tlie 
prodigious  effort  of  the  day  before."  In  this 
emergency,  Tourville  inade  a  daring  attempt  to 
escape  with  his  fleet  through  the  dangerous  chan- 
nel called  the  Race  of  Aldernej-,  which  separates 
the  Channel  Islands  from  the  Normandy  coast. 
Twenty-two  vessels  made  the  passage  safely  and 
found  a  jjlace  of  refuge  at  St.  Malo;  thirteen 
were  too  late  for  the  tide  and  failed.  ^lost  of 
these  were  destroyed,  during  the-  next  few  days, 
by  the  English  and  Dutch  at  Cherbourg  and  in 
the  bay  of  La  Hogue, —  in  the  presence  and  under 
the  guns  of  King  James'  army  of  invasion. 
"James  II.  li.ad  reason  to  sa)-  that  'his  unlucky 
star '  everywhere  shed  a  malign  influence  around 
him;  but  this  influence  was  only  that  of  his 
blindness  and  incapacity.  Such  was  that  dis- 
aster of  La  Hogue,  which  has  left  among  us  such 
a  fatal  renown,  and  the  name  of  which  resounds 
in  our  history  like  another  Agincourt  or  Cressy. 
Historians  have  gone  so  far  as  to  ascribe  to  this 
the  destruction  of  the  French  navy.  ...  La 
Hogue  was  only  a  reprisal  for  Beachy-IIead.  The 
French  did  not  lose  in  it  a  vessel  more  tlian  the 
allies  had  lost  two  years  before,  and  the  15  ves- 
sels destroyed  were  soon  replaced." — H.  Martin, 
Ilist.  of  France  :  Age  of  Louis  XIV.  (tr.  hij  M.  L. 
Boot/,),  r.  2,  c/i.  2. 

Also  ix;  Lord  Macaulay,  Hist,  of  Eiiy.,  c/i.  18 
{v.  4). — L.  von  Ranke,  Hist.  <f  En;/.,  \~th  Uentitry, 
J/,-.  20,  ch.  4  (i'.  5). — Sir  J.  Dalrvmple,  Memoirs  of 
Gt.  Britain  and  Irchnal.  (it.  2."W.-.  7  (/■.  3). 

A.  D.  1695. — Expiration  of  censorship  lawr. 
— Appearance  of  first  newspapers.  See  Pkixt- 
iNi;  .VM)  TUK  Fi;t:s>:   A.  D.  1095. 

A.  D.  1696-1749. — Measures  of  commercial 
and  industrial  restriction  in  the  American  col- 
onies. Si-L- I'.MTEi)  St.\ti;siik  A.m.  :  A.  1».  10;i(i- 
1749. 

A.  D.  1697. — The  Peace  of  Ryswick. — Rec- 
ognition of  William  IH.  by  France.  See 
Fii.^NCE:  A.  I).  109;. 

A.  D.  1698. — The  founding  of  Calcutta.  See 
Indi.v;  a.  ]).  10011-1700. 

A.  D.  1698-1700. — The  question  of  the  Span- 
ish Succession. — The  Treaties  of  Partition. — 
The  Spanish  king's  will.  .See  SP-\in:  A.  I). 
1098-171)11. 

A.  D.  1701.— The  Act  of  Settlement.— The 
source  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  House  of  Han- 
over or  Brunswick. — "  AVilliam  and  !M.iiy  had 
no  children;  and  in  1700  the  youug  Duke  of 
Gloucester,  the  only  child  of  Anne  that  lived 
beyond  infancy,  died.  There  was  now  no  hope 
of  there  being  anyone  to  inherit  the  crown  by  the 
Bill  of  Rights  after  the  death  of  William  and  of 
Anne.  In  1701,  therefore.  Parliament  settled  the 
crown  on  the  Electress  Sophia  of  Hanover,  and 
her  heirs.  Sophia  was  one  of  the  children  of  that 
Elizabeth,  daughter  of  James  I.,  who  in  1613 
had  married  llie  Palsgrave  Frederick.  She  was 
chosen  to  come  after  William  and  Anne  because 
she  was  the  nearest  to  the  Stuart  line  who  was  a 
Protestant.  The  law  that  did  this  is  called  the 
Act  of  .Settlement;  it  gives  Queen  Victoria  her 
title  to  the  throne.     Parliament  in  passing  it  tried 
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to  make  the  nation's  liberties  still  safer.  It  was 
now  made  impossible  (1)  for  any  foreigner  to  sit 
in  Parliament  or  to  hold  an  office  under  the 
Crown:  (i)  for  the  king  to  go  to  war  in  defence 
of  countries  that  did  not  belong  to  England,  un- 
less Parliament  gave  him  leave;  or  (3)  to  pardon 
anyone  so  that  the  Commons  might  not  be  able 
to  impeach  him." — J.  Rowley,  21ie  Settlement  af 
the  Cciwlitution,  bk.  1,  ch.  .5. — "Though  the 
choice  was  trul_v  free  in  the  hands  of  parliament, 
and  no  pretext  of  absolute  right  could  be  advanced 
on  any  side,  there  was  no  question  that  the 
princess  Sophia  was  the  fittest  object  of  the  na- 
tion's preference.  She  was  indeed  very  far  re- 
moved from  any  hereditarj'  title.  Besides  the 
pretended  prince  of  Wales,  and  his  sister,  whose 
legitimacy  no  one  disputed,  there  stood  in  her 
way  the  ducliess  of  Savoy,  daughter  of  Henrietta 
duchess  of  Orleans,  and  several  of  the  Palatine 
family.  These  last  had  abjured  the  reformed 
faith,  of  ^vhieh  their  ancestors  had  been  the  strenu- 
ous assertors ;  but  it  seemed  not  improbable  that 
some  one  might  return  to  it.  .  .  .  According  to 
the  tenor  and  intention  of  the  act  of  settlement, 
all  prior  claims  of  inheritance,  save  that  of  the 
issue  of  king  AVilliam  and  the  princess  Anne,  be- 
ing set  aside  and  annulled,  the  princess  Sophia 
became  the  source  of  a  new  roj-al  line.  The 
throne  of  England  and  Ireland,  by  virtue  of  the 
paramount  will  of  parliament,  stands  entailed 
upon  the  heirs  of  her  body,  being  protestants. 
In  them  the  right  is  as  truly  hereditary  as  it  ever 
was  in  the  Plautagencts  or  the  Tudors.  But 
the}'  derive  it  not  from  those  ancient  families. 
The  blood  indeed  of  C'erdic  and  of  the  Conqueror 
tlows  in  the  veins  of  his  present  majesty  [George 
IV.].  Our  Edwards  and  Henries  illustrate  the 
almost  unrivalled  splendour  and  antiquity  of 
the  house  of  Brunswic.  But  they  have  trans- 
mitted no  more  right  to  the  allegiance  of  Eng- 
land than  Boniface  of  Este  or  Henry  the  Lion. 
That  rests  wholly  on  the  act  of  settlement,  and 
resolves  itself  into  the  sovereignty  of  the  legis- 
lature."— II.  Ilallam,  Const.  Hist,  of  Eny.,  ch.  1.5 
(V.  3). 

Also  in  :  Sir  A.  Halliday,  Annals  of  the  House 
iif  Hanorei;  bk.  10  (i\  2). — See,  also,  Engl.vxd: 
A.  D.  1714. 

A.  D.  1701-1702. — The  rousing  of  the  nation 
to  war  with  France. — When  Louis  XIV.  pro- 
cured and  accepted  for  his  grandson  the  bequest 
of  the  Spanish  crown,  throwing  over  the  Parti- 
tion Treaty,  "William  had  the  intolerable  cha- 
grin of  discovering  not  only  that  he  had  been 
befooled,  but  that  his  English  .subjects  had  no 
sympathy  with  him  or  animosity  against  the  royal 
swindler  who  had  tricked  him.  'The  blindness 
of  the  pe(}ple  here,' he  writes  sadly  to  the  Pen- 
sionary Heinsius,  '  is  incredible.  For  though 
the  affair  is  not  public,  yet  it  was  no  sooner  said 
that  the  King  of  Spain's  will  was  in  favour  of  the 
Duke  of  Anjou,  that  it  was  the  general  opinion 
that  it  was  better  for  England  that  France  should 
accept  the  will  than  fulfil  the  Treaty  of  Parti- 
tion. ' .  .  .  William  dreaded  the  idea  of  a  Bour- 
bon reigning  at  Madrid,  but  he  saw  no  very 
grave  objection,  as  the  two  treaties  showed,  to 
Naples  and  Sicily  passing  into  French  hands. 
With  his  English  subjects  the  e.xact  converse  was 
tlie  case.  They  strongly  deprecated  the  assign- 
ment of  the  Mediterranean  possessions  of  the 
Spaniard  to  the  Dauphin:  but  they  were  undis- 
turbed by  the  sight  of  the  Duke  of  Anjou  seating 


himself  on  tlie  Spanish  throne.  .  .  .  But  just  as, 
under  a  discharge  from  an  electric  battery,  two 
repugnant  chemical  compounds  will  sometimes 
rush  into  sudden  comljination,  .so  at  this  juncture 
the  King  and  the  nation  were  iiistantanecnisly 
tuiiteil  by  the  shock  of  a  gross  affront.  The  hand 
that  lilierated  the  uniting  fluid  was  that  of  the 
Christian  king.  On  the  IGth  of  September  1701 
James  II.  breathed  his  last  at  St.  Gerniains,  and, 
obedient  to  one  of  those  impid.ses,  half-chivalrous, 
half-arrogant,  which  so  often  determineil  his 
policy,  Louis  XIV.  declared  his  recognition  of 
the  Prince  of  Wales  as  de  jure  King  of  England. 
No  more  timely  and  etfeetive  assistance  to  the 
policy  of  its  de  facto  king  could  jiossildy  have 
been  rendered.  Its  effect  upon  English  pul)lic 
opinion  was  instantaneous;  and  when  William 
returned  from  Holland  on  the  4th  of  November, 
he  fotuid  the  country  in  the  temper  in  which  he 
could  most  have  wished  it  to  be. "  Dissolving  the 
Parliament  in  which  his  jilans  had  long  been 
factiou.sly  opposed,  he  summoned  a  new  one, 
which  met  on  the  last  day  of  the  year  1701. 
"Opposition  in  Parliament  —  in  the  country  it 
was  already  inaudilile  —  was  completcl)'  silenced. 
The  two  Houses  sent  up  addresses  assuring  the 
King  of  their  firm  resolve  to  defend  the  suc- 
cession against  the  pretended  Prince  of  Wales 
and  all  other  pretenders  whatsoever.  .  .  .  Nor 
did  the  goodwill  of  Parliament  expend  itself  in 
words.  The  Commons  accepted  without  a  word 
of  protest  the  four  treaties  constituting  the  new 
Grand  Alliance.  .  .  .  The  votes  of  supply  were 
passed  unanimously."  But  scarcely  had  thcnatiim 
and  the  King  arrived  at  this  agreement  with  one 
another  than  the  latter  was  snatched  from  his 
labors.  On  the  21st  of  February,  1702,  William 
received  an  injury,  through  the  stumbling  of  his 
horse,  which  his  frail  and  disea.sed  body  could 
not  bear.  His  death  would  not  have  been  long 
delayed  in  any  event,  but  it  was  hastened  by  this 
accident,  and  occurred  on  the  8th  of  3Iareh  fol- 
lowing. He  was  succeeded  by  Anne,  the  sister 
of  his  deceased  queen.  ^Mary,  and  second  daughter 
of  the  deposed  Stuart  king,  James  II. — II.  D. 
Traill,  Willuim  the  Third,  ch.  14-15. 

Also  in:  L.  von  Ranke,  Hist,  of  Eiig.,  17</i 
Ceiitiin/,  Ilk.  21.  ch.  7-10  {r.  5). — See,  also,  Sp.vix: 
A.  I).  1701-1702. 

A.  D.   1702. — Accession  of  Queen  Anne. 

A.  D.  1702.  —  Union  of  rival  East  India 
Companies,     Sec  I.xdia:  A.  D.  1000-1702. 

A.  D.  1702. — The  War  of  the  Spanish  Suc- 
cession.—  Failure  at  Cadiz.  —  The  treasure 
ships  in  Vigo  Bay. — Marlborough's  first  cam- 
paigns. See  Sp.mx;  A.  I).  1702;  and  Nktiiek- 
L.\NDs:  A.  D.  1702-1704. 

A.  D.  1702-1711. — The  'War  of  the  Spanish 
Succession  in  America  (called  "  Queen  Anne's 
■War").  See  New  Engl.\n-d:  A.  D.  1702-1710; 
Ca>ad.\:  a.  D.  1711-1713. 

A.  D.  1702-1714. — The  Age  of  Anne  in  lit- 
erature.— "That  which  was  once  called  the 
Augustan  age  of  English  literature  was  specially 
marked  by  the  growing  development  of  a  distinct 
literary  class.  It  was  a  period  of  transition  from 
the  early  system  of  the  patronage  of  authors  to 
the  later  system  of  their  professional  indepen- 
dence. Patronage  was  being  changed  into  influ- 
ence. The  system  of  subscription,  by  which 
Pope  made  his  fortune,  was  a  kind  of  joint-stock 
patronage.  The  noble  did  not  support  the  poet_ 
but  induced  his  friends  to  subscribe.     The  noble' 
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moreover,  made  anotlier  discovery.  He  found 
tliat  he  could  dispense  a  cheaper  and  more  effect- 
ive patronage  than  of  old  by  patronising  at  the 
public  expense.  During  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne, 
the  author  of  a  successful  poem  or  an  effective 
pamphlet  might  look  forward  to  a  comfortable 
place.  The  author  had  not  to  wear  the  livery, 
but  to  become  the  political  follower,  of  the  great 
man.  Gradually  a  separation  took  place.  The 
minister  found  it  better  to  have  a  regidar  corps 
of  politicians  and  scribblers  in  his  pay  than  occa- 
sionally to  recruit  his  ranks  by  enlisting  men  of 
literary  taste.  And,  on  the  other  hand,  authors, 
by  slow  degrees,  struggled  into  a  more  indepen- 
dent position  as  their  public  increased.  In  the 
earlier  part  of  the  century,  however,  we  tind  a 
class  of  fairly  cultivated  people,  sufficiently  nu- 
merous to  form  a  literarj'  audience,  and  yet  not 
so  numerous  as  to  split  into  entirely  distinct  frac- 
tions. The  old  religious  and  political  warfare 
has  softened ;  the  statesman  loses  his  place,  but 
not  his  head;  and  though  there  is  plenty  of  bit- 
terness, there  is  little  violence.  We  have  thus  a 
brilliant  society  of  statesmen,  authors,  clergy- 
men, an<l  lawyers,  forming  social  clubs,  meeting 
at  coffee-houses,  talking  scandal  and  politics,  and 
inten.sely  interested  in  the  new  social  phenomena 
which  emerge  as  the  old  order  decays ;  more  excit- 
able, perhaps,  than  their  fathers,  but  less  des- 
perately in  earnest,  and  waging  a  constant  pam- 
phleteering warfare  upon  politics,  literature,  and 
theolog}',  which  is  3'et  consistent  with  a  certain 
degree  of  friendly  intercourse.  The  essayist,  the 
critic,  and  the  novelist  appear  for  the  first  time  in 
their  modern  shape;  and  the  journalist  is  slowly 
gaining  some  authority  as  the  wiclder  of  a  polit- 
ical force.  The  whole  character  of  contemporaiy 
literature,  in  short,  is  moulded  by  the  social  con- 
ditions of  the  class  for  which  and  by  which  it 
was  written,  still  more  distinctly  than  by  the 
ideas  current  iu  contemporary  speculation." .  .  . 
Pope  is  the  typical  representative  of  the  ])oetical 
spirit  of  the  day.  He  may  or  may  not  lie  regarded 
as  the  intellectual  superior  of  Swift  or  Addison; 
and  the  most  widely  differing  opinions  may  be 
formed  of  the  intrinsic  merits  of  his  poetry.  The 
mere  fact,  however,  that  his  poetical  dynasty  was 
supreme  to  the  end  of  the  century  provedthat, 
in  some  sense,  he  is  a  most  characteristic  prod- 
uct. Nor  is  it  hard  to  see  the  main  sources  of 
his  iiower.  Pope  had  at  least  two  great  poetical 
qualities.  He  was  amongst  the  most  keenly 
sensitive  of  men,  and  he  had  an  almost  unique 
felicity  of  expression,  which  has  enabled  him  to 
coin  more  proverbs  than  any  writer  since  Shake- 
speare. Sensitive,  it  may  be  said,  is  a  polite  word 
for  morbid,  and  his  felicity  of  phrase  was  more 
adapted  to  coin  epigrams  than  poetry.  The  con- 
troversy is  here  irrelevant.  Pope,  whether,  as  I 
should  say,  a  true  poet,  or,  as  some  have  said, 
only  the  most  sparkling  of  rhymesters,  reflects 
the  thoughts  of  his  day  with  a  curious  complete- 
ness. .  .  .  There  is,  however,  another  wide  prov- 
ince of  literature  in  which  writers  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century  did  work  original  iu  character 
and  of  permanent  value.  If  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury is  the  great  age  of  dramatists  and  theolo- 
gians, the  eighteenth  century  was  the  age  in 
which  the  critic,  the  essayist,  the  satirist,  thcMiov- 
elist.  and  the  moralist  first  appeared,  or  reached 
the  highest  mark.  Criticism,  though  still  in  its 
infancy,  first  became  an  independent  art  with 
Addison.     Addison   and   his  various  colleagues 


set  the  first  example  of  that  kind  of  social  essay 
which  is  still  popular.  Satire  had  been  practised 
iu  the  preceding  century,  and  in  the  hands 
of  Dryden  had  become  "a  formidalile  iiolitieal 
weapon ;  but  the  social  satire  of  which  Pope  was, 
and  remains,  the  chief  master,  began  with  the 
century,  and  may  be  said  to  have  expired  with 
it,  in  spite  of  the  efforts  of  Byron  and  Gifford. 
De  Foe,  Richardson,  Fielding"  and  Smollett  de- 
veloped the  modern  novel  out  of  very  crude  rudi- 
ments; and  two  of  the  greatest  men"  of  the  cen- 
tury. Swift  and  Johnson,  may  be  best  described 
as  practical  moralists  in  a  vein  peculiar  to  the 
time.  .  .  .  The  English  novel,  as  the  word  is 
now  understood,  begins  with  De  Foe.  Though, 
like  all  other  products  of  mind  or  body,  it  was 
developed  out  of  previously  exi.sting  material, 
and  is  related  to  the  great  family  of  stories  with 
which  men  have  amused  themselves  in  all  ages, 
it  is,  perhaps,  as  nearly  an  original  creation  as 
anything  can  be.  The  legends  of  saints  which 
amused  the  middle  ages,  or  the  chivalrous 
romances  which  were  poptdar  throughout  the 
seventeenth  century,  had  become  too  unreal  to 
amuse  living  human  beings.  De  Foe  made  the 
discovery  that  a  history  might  be  equally  interest- 
ing if  the  recorded  events  had  never  happened." 
— L.  Stephen,  Hist,  nf  Eny.  Thijur/ht  in  the  Eigh- 
teenth Century,  ch.  12,  sect.  23-56'  {>•.  2).— "This 
so-called  classic  age  of  ours  has  long  ceased  to  be 
regarded  with  that  complacency  which  led  the 
most  fiourisliing  part  of  it  to  adopt  the  epithet 
'Augustan.'  It  will  scarcely  be  denied  by  its 
greatest  admirer,  if  he  be  a  man  of  wide  reading, 
that  it  cannot  be  ranked  with  the  poorest  of  the 
five  great  ages  of  literature.  Deficient  in  the 
highest  intellectual  beauty,  in  the  qualities  which 
awaken  the  fullest  critical  enthusiasm,  the  eigh- 
teenth century  will  be  enjoyed  more  thorouglily 
by  those  who  make  it  their  special  stud\-  than  by 
those  who  skim  the  entire  surface  of  literature. 
It  has,  although  on  the  grand  scale  condemned 
as  second-rate,  a  remarkable  fulness  and  sus- 
tained richness  which  endear  it  to  specialists.  If 
it  be  compared,  for  instance,  with  the  real  Augus- 
tan age  in  Rome,  or  with  the  Spanish  ])eriod  of 
literary  supremacy,  it  may  claiiu  to  hold  its  own 
against  these  rivals  in  spite  of  their  superior  rank, 
because  of  its  more  copious  interest.  If  it  has 
neither  a  Horace  nor  a  Calderon,  it  has  a  great 
extent  and  variety  of  writers  just  below  these  in 
merit,  and  far  more  numerous  than  what  Rome 
or  Spain  can  show  iluring  those  blossoming 
periods.  It  is,  moreover,  fertile  at  far  more 
points  than  either  of  these  schools.  Tliis  sus- 
tained and  variegated  success,  at  a  comparatively 
low  level  of  effort, "strikes  one  as  characteristic 
of  an  age  more  remarkable  for  persistent  vitality 
than  for  rapid  and  brilliant  growth.  The  Eliza- 
bethan vivida  vis  is  absent,  the  Georgian  glow  has 
not  yet  dawned,  but  there  is  a  suffused  prosaic 
light  of  intelligence,  of  cultivated  form,  over  the 
whole  picture,  and  during  the  first  half  of  the 
period,  at  least,  this  is  bright  enough  to  be  very 
attractive.  Perhaps,  in  closing,  the  distinguish- 
ing mark  of  eighteenth-century  literature  may  be 
iudicatetl  as  its  mastery  of  prose  as  a  vehicle  for 
general  thought." — E.  Gosse,  The  Study  of  Eigh- 
teenth-Centuvy  Literature  (A'ew  Princeton  Bev., 
J'lUj.  1888,  p.  21). 

A.  D.  1703. —  The  Methuen  Treaty  with 
Portugal.  See  Pourrc.vi,:  A.  1).  1703;  and 
Siwi.N;  A.  D.  1 703-1 7U4. 
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A.  D.  1703. — The  Aylesbury  election  case. 

—  "Asliliy,  a  liurgess  of  Aylesbury,  sued  the 
returuinu;  ollicer  for  maliciously  refusiuj;  liis 
vote.  'Plirce  judges  of  the  King's  Bench  decided, 
against  the  opinion  of  Chief  Justice  Holt,  that 
the  verdict  which  a  .iury  had  given  in  favor  of 
Ashby  must  he  set  aside,  as  the  action  was  not 
maintainal)le.  The  plaintiff  went  to  thellnuse 
of  Lords  upon  a  writ  of  error,  and  there  the 
judgment  was  reversed  by  a  large  majority  of 
Peers.  The  Lower  House  maintained  that  '  the 
(lualitication  of  an  elector  is  not  cognizable  else- 
where than  before  the  Commons  of  England'; 
that  Ashby  was  guilty  of  a  breach  of  jirivilege; 
and  that  all  persons  who  should  in  future  com- 
mence such  an  action,  and  all  attorneys  and 
counsel  conducting  the  same,  are  also  giulty  of 
a  liigli  breach  of  privilege.  The  Lords,  led  by 
Konicrs,  then  came  to  counter-resolutions.  .  .  . 
The  prorogation  of  Parliament  put  an  end  to  the 
quarrel  in  that  Session;  but  in  the  ne.xt  it  was 
renewed  with  increased  violence.  The  judgment 
against  the  Returning  OtTicer  was  followed  up 
by  Ashby  levying  his  damages.  Other  Ayles- 
bury men  brought  new  actions.  The  Conunons 
iniiu-i.soned  the  Aylesbury  electors.  The  Lords 
took  strong  measures  that  affected,  or  appeared 
to  affect,  tlu'  jirivileges  of  the  Commons.  The 
Queen  linally  .stopped  the  contest  by  a  proroga- 
tion; and  the  quarrel  expired  wlien  the  Parlia- 
ment c.\i)ired  under  the  Triennial  Act.  Lord 
Sonicrs  'established  the  doctrine  which  has  lieen 
acted  on  ever  since,  that  an  action  lies  against  a 
Keturning  Officer  for  maliciously  refusing  the 
vote  of  an  elector.'" — C'.  Knight,  Poptiliir  Jlist. 
of  EiHj.,  r.  5,  ell.  17. 

Also  in:  Lor3  Campbell,  Lives  of  Ihc  LonI 
ClKineiUiirn :  Somrrs.  ch.  l\Q  (v.  4). 

A.  D.  1704-1707. — Marlborough's  campaigns 
in  the  'War  of  the  Spanish  Succession. — Cam- 
paigns in  Spain.  See  Gekm.\ny:  A.  D.  170-1; 
Spain:  \.\i.  17li:i-1704.  to  1707;  NETnEiii,.\.\Ds: 
A.  1).  17o.-|,  tuitl  17o0-17(i7. 

A.  D.  1707. —  I'he  Union  vpith  Scotland. 
See  S((a-i,AM):   A.  1).  17117. 

A.  D.  1707-1708. — Hostility  to  the  Union  in 
Scotland. — Spread  of  Jacobitism.  See  Stin- 
LAND:  A.  1).  1707-17US. 

A.  D.  1708-1709.— The  'War  of  the  Spanish 
Succession  :  Oudenarde  and  Malplaquet.  See 
Nf.tui;ki,am)s:  A.  I).  17(lW-17il!):  and  Spain; 
A.  1).  1707-17111, 

A.  D.  1709.— The  Barrier  Treaty  with  Hol- 
land.— "  Tlie  inlluence  of  the  Whig  Jiarty  in  llie 
affairs  of  government  in  England,  always  irk- 
some to  the  Queen,  had  now  began  visibly  to 
decline;  and  the  partialitj'  she  was  suspected  of 
entertaining  for  her  brother,  with  her  known  dis- 
like of  the  house  of  Hanover,  inspired  them 
with  al:inn.  lest  the  Tories  might  seek  still  fur- 
ther to  pro|)itiate  her  favour,  by  altering,  in  his 
f;ivour,  the  line  of  succession,  as  at  present  es- 
tablished. They  had,  accordingly,  made  it  one 
of  the  preliminaries  of  the  proposed  treaty  of 
peace,  that  the  Protestant  succession,  in  Eng- 
land, should  be  secured  by  a  general  guarantee, 
and  now  souglit  to  repair,  as  far  as  possil)le,  the 
failure  cau.sed  Ijy  the  unsuccessful  termination 
of  llie  confcrenees,  by  eutering  into  a  trc;ity  to 
that  effect  with  the  States.  The  Marquis  Towns- 
hend.  accordingly,  repaired  for  this  p\irpose  to 
the  Hague,  when  the  States  consented  to  enter 
into  ;ui  engagement  to  maintain  tlie  jiresent  suc- 


cession to  the  crown,  with  their  whole  force,  and 
to  make  the  recognition  of  that  succession,  and 
the  expulsion  of  the  Pretender  from  France,  an 
indis]K-nsable  preliminary  to  any  peace  with  that 
kingdom.  In  return  for  this  iuqiortant  guar- 
antee. England  was  to  secure  to  the  Stales  a  bar- 
rier, formed  of  the  towns  of  Nieuporl.  Funics 
and  the  fort  of  Knokke,  Menin.  Lille.  liyssel, 
Tournay.  Conde.  and  Valenciennes,  Maubeuge, 
("harleroi,  Namur,  Lier,  Halle,  and  some  forts, 
besides  the  citadels  of  Ghent  and  Dendermonde. 
It  was  afterwards  asserted,  in  excuse  for  the 
dereliction  from  that  treaty  on  the  part  of  Eng- 
land, that  Townshend  had  gone  bej'ond  his  in- 
structions; but  it  is  cpiite  certain  that  it  was 
latified  without  liesitiition  by  the  queen,  what- 
ever mavhavc  been  her  secret  feelings  regarding 
it."— C.'JI.  Davies,  Ilht.  of  llnUiiml,  j.t.  3,  (■/(. 
11  {'•.  3  ). 

A.  D.  1710-1712. — Opposition  to  the  war. — 
Trial  of  Sacheverell. — Fall  of  the  'Whigs  and 
Marlborough. — "A  'deluge  of  blood'  such  as 
th;it  of  .\lalpla(|uet  increased  the  growing  weari- 
ness of  the  war,  and  the  rejection  of  the  French 
offers  was  \uijustly  attriliutcd  to  a  desire  on  the 
part  of  M;irlliorougli  uf  lengthening  out  a  con- 
test which  brouglit  hiui  profit  iinil  jiower.  The 
eximlsion  of  Harley  and  St.  .lohn  [IJolingbroke] 
from  the  ]Ministr_v  had  given  the  Tories  leaders 
of  a  more  vigorous  stamj).  and  St.  John  brought 
into  play  a  new  engine  of  jiolitical  attack  wlio.se 
powers  sofin  nnide  themselves  felt.  In  the  Ex- 
aminer, and  in  a  crowd  of  ii;un]ildels  and  jieriod- 
icals  which  followed  in  its  train,  the  humor  of 
Prior,  the  bitter  irony  of  Swift,  and  St.  John's 
own  brilliant  sophistry  sjicnt  themselves  on  the 
:d)use  of  the  war  and  of  its  general.  ...  A  sud- 
den storm  of  popular  passion  showed  the  way  in 
wliicli  ])ublic  ojiinion  res])onde(l  to  these  efforts. 
A  High-Church  divine.  Dr.  S;icheverell,  main- 
tained the  doctrine  of  non-resistance  [the  doc- 
trine, that  is,  of  passive  obedience  and  non-resis- 
tance to  government,  implying  a  condenmation  of 
the  Hevolution  of  1688  and  of  the  Revolution 
setfleinent],  in  a  sermon  at  St.  Paul's,  witli  a 
boldness  which  deserved  iirosecution ;  but  in 
spite  of  the  warning  of  jiarlborough  and  of 
Somers  the  Whig  Jliuisters  resolved  on  his  im- 
peachment. His  trial  in  1710  at  once  widened 
into  a  great  party  struggle,  and'  the  popular 
enthusiasm  in  SiiehevereH's  f;ivor  showed  the 
gathering  hatred  of  the  AVhigs  and  the  w;o-.  .  .  . 
A  small  majority  of  the  i)cers  found  him  gviillv, 
b\it  the  light  sentence  they  inflicted  w;is  in  eflect 
an  ac(iuitta!,  and  bonfires  and  illuminations  over 
the  whole  country  welcomed  it  as  a  Tory  triumph. 
The  turn  of  popular  feeling  freed  Anne  at  once 
from  the  pressure  beneath  which  she  had  bent ; 
and  the  skill  of  Harley.  whose  cousin,  Jlrs. 
Masham.  laid  succeeded  the  Duchess  of  Jlarlbor- 
ough  in  the  Queen's  favor,  was  employed  in 
bringing  about  the  fall  both  of  ^larlborough  and 
the  Whig  .Ministers.  .  .  .  The  return  of  a  Tory 
House  of  Commons  sealed  his  [Marlborough's] 
fate.  His  wife  was  dismissed  from  court.  A 
masterly  plan  for  a  march  into  the  heart  of 
Fniuce  in  the  opening  of  1711  was  foiled  by  the 
withdrawal  of  a  part  of  his  forces,  and  the  nego- 
tiations which  bad  for  some  time  been  conducted 
between  the  French  and  English  .Alinisters  with- 
out his  knowledge  marched  nipidly  to  a  close. 
.  .  .  At  the  opemng  of  1712  the  Whig  majority 
of  the   House  of  Lords  was   swamped   by   the 
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creation  of  twelve  Tory  peers.  Marlborouicli 
was  dismissed  friiiii  liis  eominand,  cliarged  with 
peculation,  and  condemned  as  guilty  by  a  vote 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  He  at  once  with- 
drew from  England,  and  with  his  withdrawal  all 
opposition  to  tiie  peace  was  at  an  end." — J.  H. 
Green,  S/iort  Hist,  of  the  Eii;/.  People,  sect.  9,  eh. 
9. — Added  to  other  reasons  for  opposition  to  the 
war,  the  death  of  the  Emperor  Jo.sepli  L,  which 
occurred  in  April,  1711,  had  entirely  reversed 
the  situation  in  Europe  out  of  which  the  war 
proceeded.  The  Archduke  Charles,  whom  the 
allies  had  been  .striving  to  place  on  the  Spanish 
throne,  was  now  certain  to  be  elected  Emperor. 
He  received  the  imperial  crown,  in  fact,  in  De- 
cember, 1711.  By  this  change  of  fortune,  there- 
fore, he  became  a  more  objectionable  claimant 
of  the  Spanish  crown  than  Louis  XIV. 's  grand- 
son had  been.  See  AusTiii.v:  A.  D.  1711. — Earl 
Stanliope,  IIi.^t.  eif  Eiiy.,  Reifpi  of  Anne,  ch.  IS- 
IS.—  "H(jund  the  fall  of  JIarlborough  has  gath- 
ered the  interest  attaching  to  tlie  earliest  political 
crisis  at  all  resemlding  those  of  quite  recent 
times.  It  is  at  this  moment  that  Party  Govern- 
ment in  the  modern  sen.se  actually  commenced. 
William  the  Tliird  with  military  instinct  had 
always  been  reluctant  to  govern  by  means  of  a 
party.  Bound  as  he  was,  closely,  to  the  Whigs, 
he  employeil  Tory  ^linisters.  .  .  .  The  new  idea 
of  a  homogeneous  government  was  working 
itself  into  shape  under  the  mild  direction  of  Lord 
Somers;  but  the  form  tinallj-  taken  under  Sir 
Robert  Walpole,  which  has  continued  to  the 
present  time,  was  as  yet  some  wa}*  off.  Marl- 
borough's notions  were  those  of  the  late  King. 
Both  abroad  and  at  home  he  carried  out  the 
policy  of  William.  He  refused  to  rely  wholly 
upon  the  AVhigs,  and  the  extreme  Tories  were 
not  given  employment.  The  Ministry  of  Godol- 
phin  was  a  composite  administration,  containing 
at  one  time,  in  170."),  Tories  like  Harlej'  and  St. 
John  as  well  as  Whigs  such  as  Sunderland  and 
Halifax.  .  .  .  Lonl  Somers  was  a  type  of  states- 
man of  a  novel  order  at  that  time.  ...  In  the 
beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century  it  was  rare 
to  find  a  man  attaining  the  highest  political  rank 
who  was  unconnected  by  birth  or  training  or 
marriage  with  any  of  the  great  '  governing  fami- 
lies,' as  they  have  been  called.  Lord  Somers 
^vas  the  son  of  a  Worcester  attorney.  ...  It 
was  fortunate  for  England  that  Lord  Somers 
should  have  been  the  foremost  man  of  the  Whig 
party  at  the  time  when  constitutional  govern- 
ment, as  we  now  call  it.  was  in  course  of  con- 
struction. By  his  prudent  counsel  the  Whigs 
were  guided  through  the  dilhcult  years  at  the 
end  of  Queen  Anne's  reign ;  and  from  the  ordeal 
of  seeing  their  rivals  in  power  they  certainly 
managed,  as  a  ]iarty,  to  emerge  on  the  whole 
with  credit.  Although  he  was  not  nominally 
their  leader,  the  jiaramount  influence  in  the  Tory 
party  was  Bolingbroke's;  and  that  the  Tories 
suffered  from  the  defects  of  his  great  qualities, 
no  unprejudiced  critic  can  doubt.  Between  the 
two  parties,  and  at  the  head  of  the  Treasury" 
through  the  earlier  years  of  the  reign,  stood  Go- 
dolphin,  without  whose  masterly  knowledge  of 
tiniuiee  and  careful  attention  to  the  details  of 
administration  Marlborough's  policy  Avould  have 
been  battled  and  his  campaigns  remained  lui- 
fought.  To  Godolphin.  more  than  to  any  other 
one  man,  is  due  the  preponderance  of  tlie  Treas- 
ury control  in  public  affairs.     It  was  his  admin- 


istration, during  the  absence  of  Marlborough  on 
the  Continent,  which  created  for  the  oltice  of 
Lord  Treasurer  its  paramount  importance,  and 
paved  the  way  for  Sir  Robert  Walpole's  govern- 
ment of  England  under  the  title  of  First  Lord  of 
the  Treasury.  .  .  .  Marlborough  saw  and  always 
admitted  that  his  victories  were  due  in  large 
measure  to  the  financial  skill  of  Godolphin.  To 
this  statesman's  lasting  credit  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  in  a  venal  age,  when  the  standards  of 
public  honesty  were  so  different  from  those  which 
now  prevail,  Godolphin  died  a  poor  man.  .  .  . 
Bolingbroke  is  interesting  tons  as  the  most  strik- 
ing figure  among  the  originators  of  the  new  par- 
liamentary system.  With  JIarlljorough  disa])- 
pearcd  the  type  of  Tudor  statesmen  modified  by 
contact  with  tlie  Stuarts.  He  was  the  last  of  the 
Imperial  Chancellors.  Bolingbroke  and  his  suc- 
cessor Walpole  were  the  earlier  types  of  consti- 
tutional statesmen  among  whom  Mr.  Pitt  and, 
later,  Mr.  Gladstone  stand  pre-eminent.  ...  He 
and  his  friends,  ojjponents  of  Marlborough,  and 
conti'ibutors  to  his  fall,  are  interesting  to  us 
mainly  as  furnishing  the  first  examples  of  'Her 
Majesty's  Opposition,'  as  the  authors  of  party 
government  and  the  prototypes  of  cabinet  minis- 
ters of  to-day.  Their  ways  of  thought,  their 
style  of  speech  and  of  writing,  may  be  dissimilar 
to  those  now  in  vogue,  but  they  show  greater 
resemblance  to  those  of  modern  ]iolitieiaus  than 
to  those  of  the  Ministers  of  William  or  of  the 
Stuarts.  Bolingbroke  may  ha\e  a])peared  a 
strange  product  of  the  eighteenth  century  to  his 
contemporaries,  but  he  would  not  have  ajipeared 
peculiarly  misplaced  among  the  colleagues  of 
Lord  Randolph  Churchill  or  Mr.  Chamberlain." 
— R.  B.  Brett,  Footprints  of  Stdteamen,  ch.  3. 

Also  in:  W.  Coxe,  Memoirs  of  Miirlhnronejli, 
ch.  89-107. — The  same,  Memoirs  of  Waljiole,  v.  1, 
ch.  5-6. — G.  Saintsbury,  Mctrlborour/h. — G.  AV. 
Cooke,  Memoirs  of  Bolingbroke,  v.  1,  ch.  6-13. — 
J.  C.  Collins,  Bolingbroke. — A.  Hassall,  Life  of 
Bolingbroke.  eh.  3. 

A.  D.  1711-1714. — The  Occasional  Confor- 
mity Bill  and  the  Schism  Act.— 'The  Test  Act, 
making  the  reception  of  the  Anglican  Sacrament 
a  necessary  qualification  for  becoming  a  member 
of  corporations,  and  for  the  enjoyment  of  most 
civil  offices,  was  very  efficacious  in  excluding 
Catholics,  but  was  altogether  insufficient  to  ex- 
clude moderate  Dissenters.  .  .  .  Such  men, 
while  habitually  attending  their  own  places  of 
worship,  had  no  scruple  about  occasionally  enter- 
ing an  Anglican  church,  or  receiving  the  sacra- 
ment from  an  Anglican  clergyman.  The  Inde- 
pendents, it  is  true,  and  some  of  the  Baptists, 
censured  this  practice,  and  Defoe  wrote  vehe- 
mently against  it,  but  it  was  very  general,  and  was 
supported  by  a  long  list  of  imjiosing  ;iuthorities. 
...  In  1702,  in  1703,  and  in  1704,  measures  for 
supi)ressiug  occasional  conformity  were  carried 
through  the  Commons,  but  on  each  occasion  they 
were  defeated  by  the  Whig  preponderance  in  the 
Lords."  In  1711,  the  Whigs  formed  a  co.dition 
with  one  section  of  the  Tories  to  defeat  the 
negotiations  which  led  to  the  Peace  of  I'trecht  ; 
but  the  Tories  "made  it  the  condition  of  alliance 
that  the  Occasional  Conformity  Bill  should  be  ac- 
cepted by  the  Whigs,  The  bargain  was  made; 
the  Dissenters  were  abandoneil,  and,  on  the 
motion  of  Nottingham,  a  meas\ire  was  carried 
jiroviding  that  all  jier.sons  in  places  of  profit  or 
trust,  antl  all   conunon  councilmen  in  corpora- 
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tions,  wlio.  while  liokling  office,  were  proved  to 
liiive  attcndeil  any  Noueonforniist  place  of  wor- 
ship, shciiilil  forfeit  the  place,  and  shoidd  con- 
tinue incapable  of  public  employment  till  they 
should  depose  that  for  a  whole  year  they  had  not 
attended  a  conventicle.  The  House  of  Com- 
mons added  a  line  of  £40,  which  was  to  be  paid 
to  the  informer,  and  with  this  addition  the  Bill 
became  a  law.  Its  effects  durina:  the  few  years 
it  continued  in  force  were  very  inconsiderable, 
for  the  jrreat  majority  of  conspicuous  Dissenters 
remained  in  ottiee,  abstaining  from  public  wor- 
ship in  conventicles,  but  having  Dissenting  tiiin- 
istcrs  a.s  private  chaplains  in  their  houses.  .  .  . 
The  object  of  the  Occa.sional  Conformity  Bill 
was  to  exclude  the  Dissenters  from  all  Govern- 
ment positions  of  power,  dignity  or  profit.  It 
was  followed  in  1714  by  the  Schism  Act,  which 
was  intendeil  to  crush  their  seminaries  and  de- 
prive them  of  the  means  of  eihicating  their 
children  in  their  faith.  .  .  .  As  carried  through 
the  House  of  Commons,  it  provided  that  no  one, 
under  pain  of  three  montlis'  imprisonment,  should 
keep  either  a  public  or  a  private  school,  or 
should  even  act  as  tutor  or  usher,  unless  he  had 
obtained  a  licence  from  the  Bishop,  lia<l  engaged 
to  conform  to  the  Anglican  liturgy,  and  had  re- 
ceived the  sacrament  in  some  Anglican  church 
within  the  year.  In  order  to  prevent  occasional 
conformitj'  it  was  further  provided  that  if  a  : 
teacher  so  ((ualitied  were  present  at  an_v  other 
form  of  worship  he  should  at  once  become  liable 
to  three  montlis'  imprisonment,  and  should  be 
incajiacitated  for  the  rest  of  his  life  from  acting 
as  schoolmaster  or  tutor.  .  .  .  Some  important 
clauses,  however,  wore  introduced  by  the  Whig 
party  qualifying  its  severity.  They  provided 
that  Dissenters  might  have  school-mistresses  to 
teach  their  children  to  read:  that  the  Act  shoidd 
not  extend  to  any  person  instructing  youth  in 
reading,  writing,  or  arithmetic,  in  any  part  of 
mathematics  relating  to  navig.ation,  or  in  any 
mechanical  art  only,  .  .  .  The  facility  with  which 
this  atrocious  Act  was  carried,  abundantly  shows 
the  danger  in  which  religious  liberty  was  placed 
inthe  latter  vears  of  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne." — 
AV.  E.  IL  Lecky,  JIM.  of  Eny.,  ISth  Ceiitin;i/. 
cli.  1. — The  .Schism  Act  was  repealed  in  1719, 
durin.i;  the  administration  of  Lord  Stanhope. — 
CoIiIkICi  I'd rliii lilt  1(1(1  rt/  IlisUirji,  r.  7,  jip.  567-587. 

Also  ix:  J.  Stoughton,  Hist,  of  lielirjion  in 
Eiifi.,  r.  5.  Hi.  14-16. 

A.  D.  1713. — Ending  of  the  War  of  the 
Spanish  Succession. — The  Peace  of  Utrecht. 
— Acquisitions  from  Spain  and  France.  See 
Uthixht:  a.  I).  171-2-1T14;  Cax.uia:  A.  D. 
1T11-I7i:j;  also.  NKWFot'NDi.AXi):  A.  D,  1713; 
and  Si,.\.VEHV.  Neoko:   A.  D.  161I8-1776. 

A.  D.  1713. — Second  Barrier  Treaty  with 
the  Dutch.  See  Netherlands  (Holland): 
A.  D.  17i:i-1715. 

A.  D.  1713-1714.  —  The  desertion  of  the 
Catalans.     See  Spain:  A.  D.  1713-1714. 

A.  D.  1714. — The  end  of  the  Stuart  line  and 
the  beginning  of  the  Hanoverians. —  tiue<ii 
Anne  died,  after  a  short  illucss.  on  the  morning 
of  August  1,  1714.  The  Tories,  who  had  just 
gained  control  of  the  ministry,  were  wholly  un- 
prepared for  this  emergency.  They  assembled 
in  Privy  Council,  on  the  29th  of  July,  when  the 
probably  fatal  issue  of  the  Queen's  illness  became 
apparent,  and  "a  strange  scene  is  said  to  have 
occurred.      Argvle   and   Somerset,  though  thev 


had  contributed  largely  by  their  defection  to  the 
downfall  of  the  Whig  ministry  of  Godolplun, 
were  now  again  in  oiijiosition  to  the  Tories,  and 
had  recently  been  dismissed  from  their  posts. 
Availing  themselves  of  their  rank  of  Privy  Coun- 
cillors, they  appeared  unsnmmoned  in  the  coun- 
cil room,  pleading  the  greatness  of  the  emergency. 
Shrewsbury,  who  had  probably  concocted  the 
scene,  rose  and  warmly  thanked  them  for  their 
offer  of  as.sistance;  and  these  three  men  appear 
to  have  guided  the  course  of  event.s.  .  .  .  Shrews- 
bury, who  was  already  Chamberlain  and  Lord 
Lieutenant  of  Ii-eland.  bee;ime  l,ord  Treasurer, 
and  assumed  the  uuthority  of  Prime  Minister. 
Summons  were  at  once  sent  to  all  Privy  Coun- 
cillors, irrespective  of  party,  to  attend;  and 
Somers  and  several  other  of  the  Whig  leaders 
were  speedily  at  their  post.  They  had  the  great 
advantage  of  knowing  clearly  the  jiolicy  they 
shoidd  pursue,  and  tiieir  measures  were  taken 
with  admirable  promptitude  and  energy.  The 
guards  of  the  Tower  were  at  onci'  doubled.  Four 
regiments  were  ordered  to  march  from  the  country 
to  Loudon,  and  all  seamen  to  repair  to  I  heir  vessels. 
An  embargo  was  laid  on  all  shipping.  The  tleet 
was  eipiipped,  and  speedy  measures  were  taken 
to  protect  the  seaports  and  to  secure  tiiiiKjuility 
in  Scotland  and  Ireland.  At  the  same  time  des- 
patches were  sent  to  the  Netherlands  orileriug 
seven  of  the  ten  British  battalions  to  embark 
without  delay;  to  Lord  StnilTord.  the  amliassador 
at  the  Hague,  desiring  the  States-General  to  ful- 
fil their  guarantee  of  the  Protestant  succession 
in  England;  to  the  Elector,  urging  him  to  ha.sten 
to  Holland,  where,  on  the  death  of  the  Queen,  he 
would  l)e  met  by  a  British  squadron,  and  escorted 
to  his  new  kingdom."  When  the  Queen's  death 
occurred,  "  the  new  King  was  at  once  iiroelainied, 
and  it  is  a  striking  proof  of  the  danger  of  the 
crisis  that  the  funds,  which  h;id  fallen  on  a  false 
rumour  of  the  Queen's  recovery,  rose  at  once 
when  she  died.  Atterbury  is  said  to  have  urged 
Bolingbroke  to  proclaim  James  HI.  at  Charing 
Cross,  and  to  have  olTered  to  head  the  procession 
in  his  lawn  sleeves,  but  the  counsel  was  mere 
madness,  and  Bolingbroke  saw  clearly  that  any 
attempt  to  overthrow  the  Act  of  Settlement 
would  l)e  now  worse  than  useless.  .  .  .  The  more 
violent  spirits  among  the  Jacobites  now  looked 
eagerly  for  a  French  in  vasimi,  but  the  calmer  mem- 
bers of  the  party  perceived  that  such  an  invasion 
was  impossible.  .  .  .  The  Regency  Act  of  1705 
came  at  once  into  operation.  The  Hanoverian 
minister  produced  the  sealed  list  of  the  names  of 
those  to  whom  the  Elector  entrusted  the  govern- 
ment befiu'e  his  arrival,  and  it  was  found  to  con- 
sist of  eighteen  names  taken  from  the  leaders  of 
the  Whig  party.  .  .  .  Parliament,  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  the  Bill,  was  at  once  sum- 
moned, and  it  was  soon  evident  that  there  was 
nothing  to  fear.  The  moment  for  a  restoration 
was  passed." — W.  E.  H.  Lecky,  Hint,  if  Eixj., 
ISth  Cent.,  ch.  1  (r.  1). — "Gcorse  I.,  whom  cir- 
cumstances and  the  Act  of  Settlement  had  thus 
called  to  be  King  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
had  been  a  sovereign  prince  for  sixteen  years, 
during  which  time  he  had  been  Elector  of  Bruns- 
wick-Liiueburg.  He  was  the  second  who  ever 
bore  that  title.  By  right  of  his  father  he  was 
Elector ;  it  was  by  right  of  his  mother  that  he  now 
became  ruler  of  the  United  Kingdom.  The  father 
was  Ernest  Augustus,  Sovereign  Bishop  of  Osna- 
burg,  who,  by  the  death  of  his  elder  brothers,  had 
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become  Duke  of  Hanover,  and  then  Duke  of 
Brunswick  and  Luneburir.  In  1692  he  was  raised 
by  the  Empcrortothedignity  of  Elector.  .  .  .The 
mother  of  George  L  was  Sophia,  usually  known 
as  the  Electress  Sophia.  The  title  was  merely 
one  of  lionour,  and  only  meant  wife  of  an  Elector. 
.  .  .  The  Electress  Sophia  was  the  daughter  of 
Elizabeth,  daughter  of  King  James  I.,  and 
Frederick,  the  Elector  Palatine  [whose  election 
to  the  throne  of  Bohemia  and  subsequent  expul- 
sion from  that  kingdom  and  from  his  Palatine 
dominions  were  the  first  acts  in  the  Thirty  Years' 
AVar].  .  .  .  The  new  royal  house  in  England  is 
sometimes  called  the  House  of  Hanover,  some- 
times the  House  of  Brunswick.  It  will  be  found 
that  the  latter  name  is  more  generally  used  in 
histories  written  during  the  last  century,  the  for- 
mer in  books  written  in  the  present  day.  If  the 
names  were  equally  applicable,  the  modern  use 
is  the  more  convenient,  because  there  is  another, 
and  in  some  respects  well  known,  branch  of  the 
House  of  Brunswick;  but  no  other  has  a  right  to 
the  name  of  Hanover.  It  is,  however,  quite  certain 
that,  whatever  the  English  use  may  be,  Hanover 
is  properly  the  name  of  a  town  and  of  a  duchy, 
but  that  the  electorate  was  Brunswick-Liineburg. 
.  .  .  The  House  of  Brunswick  was  of  noble  ori- 
gin, tracing  itself  back  to  a  certain  Guelph 
d'Este,  nicknamed  '  the  Robust,'  son  of  an  Italian 
nobleman,  who  had  been  seeking  his  fortunes  in 
Germany.  Guelph  married  Judith,  widow  of  the 
English  King,  Harold,  who  fell  ou  the  hill  of 
Senlac.  .  .  .  One  of  Guelph's  descendants,  later, 
married  Maud,  the  daughter  of  King  Henry  II., 
probably  the  most  powerful  king  in  Europe  of 
his  day,  at  whose  persuasion  the  Emperor  con- 
ferred ou  the  Guelphs  the  duchy  of  Brunswick." 
— E.  E.  ilorris,  Tl(e  Enrlij  Ilnnoverians,  hk.  1, 
ch.  2. 

Also  IX:  P.  M.  Thornton,  The  Brunsmck  Ac- 
cemon,  ch.  1-10. — Sir  A.  Halliday,  Annals  of  the 
Hovseof  Hanover,  bk.  10  (r.  2). — J.  ilcC'arthy,  Hist, 
of  the  Four  Georges,  ch.-l—i. — W.  >L  Thackerav, 
The  Four  Georges,  led.  1.— A.  W.  Ward,  The 
Electress  Soj)/na  and  the  Hanoterinn  Succession 
(Ehij.  Hist.  Her.,  v.  1).— See,  also,  Exgi-asd:  A.  D. 
1701,  The  Act  of  Settlement. 

A.  D.  1714-1721.— First  years  of  George  I. 
— The  rise  of  Walpole  to  povffer  and  the  found- 
ing of  Parliamentary  Government. —  ■  The  ac- 
cession of  the  house  of  Hanover  in  the  person  of 
the  great-grandson  of  James  I.  was  once  called 
by  a  Whig  of  this  generation  the  greatest  miracle 
in  our  history.  It  took  place  without  domestic 
or  foreign  disturbance.  .  .  .  Within  our  own 
borders  a  short  lull  followed  the  sharp  agitations 
of  the  last  six  months.  The  new  king  appointed 
an  exclusively  Whig  Jlinistry.  The  office  of 
Lord  Treasurer  was  not  revived,  and  the  title 
disappears  from  political  history.  Lord  Towns- 
hend  was  made  principal  Secretary  of  State,  and 
assumed  the  part  of  first  ilinister.  Jlr.  Walpole 
[Sir  Robert]  took  the  subaltern  office  of  paymaster 
of  the  forces,  holding  along  with  it  the  pa  vmaster- 
ship  of  Chelsea  Hospital.  Although  he  had  at 
first  no  seat  in  the  inner  Council  or  Cabinet,  which 
seems  to  have  consisted  of  eight  memliers,  only 
one  of  them  a  commoner,  it  is  evident  that  froiii 
the  outset  his  influence  was  hardly  second  to  that 
of  Townshend  himself.  In  little  more  than  a 
year  (October  171.i)  he  had  made  himself  so 
prominent  and  valuable  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons   that  the   o])portuuity  of  a  vacancy  was 


taken  to  appoint  him  to  be  First  Commissioner 
of  tlie  Treasury  and  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer. 
.  .  .  Besides  excluding  their  opponents  from 
power,  the  Whigs  instantly  took  more  positive 
measures.  The  new  Parliament  was  strongly 
Whig.  A  secret  committee  was  at  once  appointed 
to  inquire  into  the  negotiations  for  the  Peace. 
Walpole  was  chairman,  took  the  lead  in  its  pro- 
ceedings, and  drew  the  report."  On  Walpole's 
report,  the  House  "directed  the  impeachment  of 
Oxford,  Bolingbroke,  and  Orraond  for  high 
treason,  and  other  high  crimes  and  misdemeanours 
mainly  relating  to  the  Peace  of  Utrecht.  .  .  . 
The  proceedings  against  Oxford  and  Bolingbroke 
are  the  last  instance  in  our  history  of  a  political 
impeachment.  They  are  the  last  ministers  who 
were  ever  made  personally  responsible  for  giving 
bad  advice  and  pursuing  a  discredited  policy,  and 
since  then  a  political  mistake  has  ceased  to  be  a 
crime.  .  .  .  The  affair  came  to  an  abortive  end. 
.  .  .  The  opening  years  of  the  new  reign  mark 
one  of  the  least  attractive  periods  in  political 
history.  George  I.  .  .  .  cared  very  little  for  his 
new  kingdom,  and  knew  very  little  about  its 
people  or  its  institutions.  .  .  .  His  expeditions 
to  Hanover  threw  the  management  of  all  domes- 
tic affairs  almost  without  control  into  the  hands 
of  his  English  ministers.  If  the  two  first  Hano- 
verian kings  had  been  Englishmen  instead  of 
Germans,  if  they  had  been  men  of  talent  and 
ambition,  or  even  men  of  strong  and  command- 
ing will  without  much  talent,  Walpole  would 
never  have  been  able  to  lay  the  foundations  of 
government  by  the  House  of  Commons  and  by 
Cabinet  so  firml}-  that  even  the  obdurate  will  of 
George  III.  was  unable  to  overthrow  it  [see 
C-\BixET.  The  English].  Happily  for  the  sys- 
tem now  established,  circumstances  compelled 
the  first  two  sovereigns  of  the  Hanoverian  line 
to  strike  a  bargain  with  the  English  Whigs,  and 
it  was  faithfully  kept  until  the  accession  of  the 
third  George.  The  king  was  to  manage  the  af- 
fairs of  Hanover,  and  the  Whigs  were  to  govern 
England.  It  was  an  excellent  bargain  for  Eng- 
land. Smooth  as  this  operation  may  seem  in  his- 
toric description,  Walpole  found  its  early  stages 
rough  and  thorny."  The  king  was  not  easily 
brought  to  understand  that  England  would  not 
make  war  for  ILuioverian  objects,  nor  allow  her 
foreign  policy  to  be  shaped  bj'  the  ambitious  of 
the  Electorate.  Differences  arose  which  drove 
Townshend  from  the  Cabinet,  and  divided  the 
Whig  party.  Walpole  retired  from  the  govern- 
ment with  Townshend,  and  was  in  opposition  for 
three  years,  while  Lord  Stanhope  and  the  Earl  of 
Sunderland  controlled  the  administration.  The 
Whig  schism  came  to  an  end  in  1720.  and  Towns- 
hend and  Walpole  rejoined  the  administration, 
the  latter  as  Paymaster  of  the  Forces  without  a 
seat  in  the  Cabinet.  "  His  opposition  was  at  an 
end,  but  he  took  no  part  in  the  active  work  of 
government.  .  .  .  Before  many  months  had 
passed  the  country  was  overtaken  by  the  memora- 
ble disasters  of  the  South  Sea  Bubble  [see  Soi'Tii 
Se.v  Bcbble].  .  .  .  All  eyes  were  turned  to 
Walpole.  Though  he  had'privately  dabbled  in 
South  Sea  stock  on  his  own  accoimt.  his  public 
predictions  came  back  t<i  men's  minds;  they  re- 
membered that  he  had  lieen  called  the  best  man 
for  figures  in  the  House,  and  the  disgrace  of  his 
most  important  colleagues  only  made  his  sagacity 
the  more  prominent.  .  .  .  He  returned  to  his  old 
posts,  and  once  more  became  First  Lord  of  the 
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Treasury  and  Cliancellor  of  the  Exchequer  (April 
1721),  wliile  Townsliend  was  again  Secretary  of 
State.  Walpole  held  his  ofHees  ]iraetically  with- 
out a  break  for  twenty-one  years.  The  younjrer 
Pitt  had  an  almost  eciual  span  of  unbroken  su- 
premacy, but  with  that  exception  there  is  no 
parallel  to  Walpole's  long  tenure  of  jiower.  To 
estimate  aright  the  vast  signiticance  of  this  ex- 
traordinary stability,  we  must  remember  that  the 
country  had  just  passed  through  eighty  years  of 
revolution.  A  man  of  80  in  1721  cotdil  recall 
the  execution  of  Charles  I.,  the  jiroteetorate  of 
Oliver,  the  fall  of  Richard  Cromwell,  the  restora- 
tion of  Charles  IL ,  the  exile  of  James  IL,  the 
change  of  the  order  of  succession  to  William  of 
Orange,  the  reactionary  ministry  of  Anne,  and 
finally  the  second  change  to  the  House  of  Hano- 
ver. The  interposition,  after  so  long  a  series  of 
violent  perturbations  as  this,  of  twenty  years  of- 
settled  system  and  continuous  order  luider  one 
man,  makes  Walpole's  government  of  capital 
and  decisive  importance  in  our  history,  and  con- 
stitutes not  an  artificial  division  like  the  reign  of 
a  king,  but  a  true  and  definite  period,  with  a  be- 
ginning, an  end,  a  significance,  and  a  unity  of  its 
own." — J.  ^lorley,   Walpole,  c!i.  3-4. 

Also  ix:  AV.  Coxe,  Memoirx  nf  Sir  Robert  Wtil- 
pole,  ell.  9-21  (r.  1). 

A.  D.  1715. — The  Jacobite  rising.  See  Scot- 
land: A.  D.  171o. 

A.  D.  1716. — The  Septennial  Act. — The  easy 
suppression  of  the  Jacoliite  reliellion  was  far 
from  putting  an  end  to  the  fears  of  the  loj'al 
su|)porters  of  the  Hanoverian  dynasty.  Tliej' 
regarded  with  especial  anxiety  the  approaching 
Parliamentary  elections.  "As,  by  the  existing 
statute  of  (i  William  and  Mary  [the  Triennial  Act, 
of  1094],  Parliament  woidd  be  dissolved  at  the 
close  of  the  year,  and  a  new  election  held  in  the 
spring  of  1717,  there  seemed  great  probability  of 
a  renewal  of  the  contest,  or  at  least  of  very  seri- 
ous riots  during  the  election  time.  With  this  in 
view,  the  ministers  proposed  that  the  existing 
Parliament  should  be  continued  for  a  term  of 
seven  instead  of  three  years.  This,  which  was 
meant  for  a  temporary  measure,  has  never  been 
repealed,  and  is  still  the  law  under  which  Par- 
liaments are  held.  It  has  been  often  objected  to 
this  action  of  Parliament,  that  it  was  acting  arbi- 
trarily in  thus  increasing  its  own  duration.  'It 
was  a  direct  usurpation,'  it  has  been  said,  'of 
the  rights  of  the  jjeople,  analogous  to  the  act  of 
the  Long  Parliament  in  declaring  itself  inde- 
structible.' It  has  been  regarded  rather  as  a 
party  measure  than  as  a  for\vard  steji  in  liberal 
government.  We  must  seek  its  vindication  in 
the  peculiar  conditions  of  the  time.  It  was  use- 
less to  look  to  the  constituencies  for  the  support 
of  the  popular  liljcrty.  The  return  of  members 
in  the  smaller  boroughs  was  in  the  hands  of  cor- 
rupt or  corruptible  freemen;  in  the  counties,  of 
great  landowners ;  in  the  larger  towns,  of  small 
place-holders  inuler  Government.  A  general 
election  in  fact  only  gave  fresh  occasion  for  the 
exercise  of  the  infiuenee  of  the  Crown  and  of  the 
House  of  Lords  —  freedom  and  iuilepeiidence  in 
the  presence  of  these  two  permanent  powers 
could  be  secured  only  by  the  greater  permanence 
of  the  third  element  of  the  Legislature,  the 
House  of  Commons.  It  was  thus  that,  though 
no  doubt  in  some  degree  a  party  measiue  for 
securing  a  more  lengthened  tenure  of  office  to 
the  Whigs,  the  Septennial   Act  received,   upon 


good  constitutional  grounds,  the  support  and 
approbation  of  the  best  .statesmen  of  the  time." 
—J.  F.  Bright.  Iligt.  of  Emj..  jieriod  a.  p.  938. 

Also  in  :  Lord  Mahon  (Earl  Stanhope),  Ilist. 
ofEiui..  1713-1783.    r.  1,  ,■//.  (!. 

A.  D.  1717-1719. — The  Triple  Alliance.— 
The  Quadruple  Alliance. — War  vvith  Spain. 
SeeSr.MN:  A.  D.  171:3-172.^;  also,  It.vi.y:  A.  D. 
1715-173.-). 

A.  D.  1720.— The  South  Sea  Bubble.  See 
SoiTii  Sk.\  BrmsLi:. 

A.  D.  1721-1742.— Development  of  the  Cabi- 
net System  of  ministerial  government.  See 
Caiumct.  Tut;  Enolisu. 

A.  D.  1725.— The  Alliance  of  Hanover.  See 
Spain:  A.  I).  1713-172.5. 

A.  D.  1726-1731.— Fresh  differences  vvith 
Spain. — Gibraltar  besieged. — The  Treaty  of 
Seville. — The  Second  Treaty  of  Vienna.  See 
Spain:  A.  1).  172ti-1731. 

A.  D.  1727. — Accession  of  King  George  IL 

A.  D.  1727-1741. — Walpole's  administra- 
tion under  George  II. — "The  managtinent  of 
juiblic  allairs  during  the  six  years  of  George  the 
First's  reign  in  which  Walpole  was  Priiue  Min- 
ister, was  easy.  .  .  .  His  political  fortunes  seemed 
to  be  ruined  by  George  the  First's  death  [1727]. 
That  King's  successor  had  ransacked  a  very  co- 
])ious  vocabulary  of  abuse,  in  order  to  stigmatise 
the  ministerand  hisa.ssociates.  Rogue  and  rascal, 
scoundrel  and  fool,  were  his  commonest  utterances 
when  Robert  Walpole's  name  was  mentioned. 
.  .  .  Walpole  bowed  meekly  to  the  coming 
storm,"  and  an  attempt  was  made  to  put  Sir 
Spencer  Compton  in  his  place.  But  Compton 
himself,  as  well  as  the  king  and  his  sagacious 
(pieen,  soon  .saw  the  futility  of  it,  and  the  old 
ministry  was  retained.  "At  first,  AValpole  was 
associateil  with  his  brother-in-law,  Towiiseud. 
But  they  soon  disagreed,  and  the  rupture  was 
total  after  the  death  of  Walpole's  sister.  Towns- 
end's  wife.  .  .  .  After  Townsend's  dismissal, 
Walpole  reigned  alone,  if,  indeed,  he  could  be 
said  to  exercise  sole  fiuietions  while  Newcastle 
was  tied  to  him.  Long  before  he  was  betrayed 
by  this  person,  of  whom  he  justly  said  that  his 
name  was  perfidy,  he  knew  how  dangerous  was 
the  association.  But  Newcastle  was  the  largest 
proprietor  of  rotten  boroughs  in  the  kingdom, 
and,  fool  and  knave  as  he  was,  he  had  wit  enough 
to  guess  at  his  own  im]iortance,  and  knavery 
enough  to  make  his  market.  Walpole's  chief 
business  lay  in  managing  the  King,  the  Queen, 
the  Church,  the  House  of  Commons,  and  perhaps 
the  people.  I  have  already  said,  that  before  his 
accession  George  hated  Walpole.  But  there  are 
hatreds  and  hatreds,  equal  in  fervency  while  they 
last,  but  different  in  duration.  The  King  hated 
Walpole  because  he  had  served  his  father  well. 
But  one  George  was  gone,  and  another  George  was 
in  i)ossession.  Then  came  before  the  man  in  pos- 
session the  clear  vision  of  AValpole's  consummate 
usefulness.  The  vision  was  made  clearer  Ijy  the 
sagacious  hints  of  the  Queen.  It  became  clear  as 
noonday  when  AValpole  contrived  toadd  .£11.5,000 
to  the  civil  list.  .  .  .  Besides.  AValpole  was  sin- 
cerely determined  to  support  the  Hanoverian 
sticcession.  He  constantly  insisted  to  George 
that  the  final  settlement  of  his  House  on  the 
throne  would  be  fought  out  in  England.  .  .  . 
Hence  he  was  able  to  check  one  of  the  King's 
ruling  passions,  a  longing  to  engage  in  war.  .  ,  . 
It  is  generally  understood  that  Walpole  managed 
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the  House  of  Commons  by  bribery ;  that  the  se- 
cret service  money  was  thus  emploj'ecl ;  and  tliat 
this  minister  was  the  father  of  that  corruption 
which  was  reported  to  have  disgraced  the  House 
during  the  first  half  of  the  last  century.  I  sus- 
pect that  these  influences  have  been  exaggerated. 
It  is  a  stock  story  that  Walpole  said  he  knew 
every  man's  price.  It  might  have  been  generally 
true,  but  the  foundation  of  this  apothegm  is,  in 
all  likelihood,  a  recorded  saying  of  his  about  cer- 
tain members  of  the  opposition.  .  .  .  Walpole 
has  been  designated,  and  with  justice,  as  em- 
phatically a  peace  minister.  He  held  '  that  the 
most  pernicious  circumstances  in  which  this  coun- 
trj-  can  be,  are  those  of  war,  as  we  must  be  great 
losers  while  the  war  lasts,  and  cannot  be  great 
gainers  when  it  ends.'  He  kept  George  the 
Second  at  peace,  as  well  as  he  could,  by  insisting 
on  it  that  the  safety  of  his  dynasty  lay  in  avoid- 
ing foreign  embroilments.  He  strove  in  vain 
against  the  war  which  broke  out  iu  1739.  ...  I 
do  not  intend  to  disparage  Walpole's  administra- 
tive ability  when  I  say  that  the  country  pros- 
pered independently  of  any  financial  policy 
'  which  he  adopted  or  carried  out.  .  .  .  Walpole 
let  matters  take  their  course,  for  he  understood 
that  the  highest  merit  of  a  minister  consists  in 
his  doing  no  mischief.  But  Walpole's  praise 
lies  in  the  fact,  that,  with  this  evident  growth 
of  material  prosperity,  he  steadily  set  his  face 
against  gambling  with  it.  He  resolved,  as  far 
as  lay  in  his  power,  to  keep  the  peace  of  Europe : 
and  he  was  seconded  in  his  efforts  by  Cardinal 
Fleury.  He  contrived  to  smooth  away  the  diffi- 
culties which  arose  in  1727;  and  on  .lanuary  13, 
1730,  negotiated  the  treatvof  Seville  [see  Sp.\ix: 
A.  D.  1726-1731],  the  benefits  of  which  lasted 
through  ten  years  of  peace,  and  under  which  he 
reduced  the  army  to  5,000  men."  But  the  oppo- 
sition to  Walpole's  peace  policy  became  a  grow- 
ing passion,  which  overcame  him  in  1741  and 
forced  him  to  resign.  On  his  resignation  he  was 
raised  to  the  peerage,  with  the  title  of  Earl  of 
Orford,  and  defeated,  though  with  great  diffi- 
culty, the  determination  of  his  enemies  to  im- 
peach him. 1.  E.  T.  Rogers,  Uistoricnl  Glean- 
ings, r.  1,  eh.  2. — "It  is  impossible,  I  think,  to 
consider  his  [Walpole's]  career  with  adecjuate 
attention  without  recognising  in  him  a  great 
minister,  although  the  merits  of  his  administra- 
tion were  often  rather  negative  than  positive, 
and  although  it  exhibits  few  of  those  dramatic 
incidents,  and  is  but  little  susceptible  of  that 
rhetorical  colouring,  on  which  the  reputation  of 
statesmen  largely  depends.  ...  He  was  eini- 
nenth'  true  to  the  character  of  his  countrymen. 
He  discerned  with  a  rare  sagacity  the  lines  of 
polic)'  most  suited  to  their  genius  and  to  their 
needs,  and  he  had  a  sufficient  ascendancy  in 
English  politics  to  form  its  traditions,  to  give  a 
character  and  a  bias  to  its  institutions.  The 
Whig  party,  under  his  guidance,  retained,  though 
with  diminished  energj-,  its  old  love  of  civil  and 
of  religious  liberty,  but  it  lost  its  foreign  sym- 
pathies, its  tendency  to  extravagance,  its  military 
restlessness.  The  landed  gentry,  and  in  a  great 
degree  the  Church,  were  reconciled  to  the  new 
dynasty.  The  dangerous  fi.ssures  which  divided 
the  English  nation  were  filled  up.  Parliamentary 
government  lost  its  old  violence,  it  entered  into 
a  period  of  normal  and  pacific  action,  and  the 
habits  of  compromise,  of  moderation,  and  of 
practical  good  sense,  which  are  most  essential  to 


its  success,  were  greatly  strengthened.  Tliise 
were  the  great  merits  of  Walpole.  His  faults 
were  very  manifest,  and  are  to  be  attributed  in 
part  to  his  own  character,  but  in  a  great  degree 
to  the  moral  atmosphere  of  his  time.  He  was 
an  honest  man  in  the  sense  of  desiring  sincerely 
the  welfare  of  his  country  and  serving  his  sove- 
reign with  fidelity:  but  he  was  intensely  wedded 
to  power,  exceedingly  unscrupulous  about  the 
means  of  grasping  or  retaining  it,  and  entirely 
destitute  of  that  delicacy  of  honour  which  marks 
a  high-minded  man.  .  .  .  His  estimate  of  political 
integrity  was  very  similar  to  his  estimate  of  female 
virtue.  He  governed  by  means  of  an  assembly 
which  was  saturated  with  corruption,  and  he 
fully  acquiesced  in  its  conditions  and  resisted 
every  attempt  to  improve  it.  .  ,  .  It  is  necessary 
to  speak  with  much  caution  on  this  matter,  re- 
membering that  no  statesman  can  emancipate 
himself  from  the  conditions  of  his  time.  .  .  . 
The  systematic  corruption  of  ilembers  of  Par- 
liament is  said  to  have  begun  under  Charles  II. , 
in  whose  reign  it  was  practised  to  the  largest 
extent.  It  was  continued  under  his  successor, 
and  the  number  of  scandals  rather  increased  than 
diminished  after  the  Revolution.  .  .  .  And  if  cor- 
ruption did  not  begin  with  Walpole,  it  is  equally 
certain  that  it  did  not  end  with  him.  His  ex- 
penditure of  secret  service  money,  large  as  it 
was,  never  equalled  in  an  equal  space  of  time 
the  expenditure  of  Bute.  .  .  .  The  real  charge 
against  him  is  that  in  a  period  of  profound  peace, 
when  he  exercised  an  almost  unexampled  ascen- 
dancy in  polities,  and  when  public  opinion  was 
strongly  in  favour  of  the  diminution  of  corrupt 
influence  in  Parliament,  he  steadily  and  success- 
fully resisted  every  attempt  at  reform.  ...  It 
was  his  settled  policy  to  maintain  his  Parlia- 
mentary majority,  not  by  attracting  to  his  min- 
istry great  orators,  great  writers,  great  financiers, 
or  great  statesmen,  .  .  .  but  simply  by  engross- 
ing borough  influence  and  extending  the  patron- 
age of  the  Crown." — W.  E.  H.  Leckv,  Hist,  of 
Enrj.  in. the  ISth  Century,  ch.  3  (c.  1).— "But  for 
Sir  Robert  Walpole,  we  should  have  had  the  Pre- 
tender back  again.  But  for  his  obstinate  love  of 
peace,  we  should  have  had  wars,  which  the 
nation  was  not  strong  enough  nor  united  enough 
to  endure.  But  for  his  resolute  counsels  and 
good-humoured  resistance,  we  might  have  had 
German  despots  attempting  a  Hanoverian  regi- 
men over  us:  we  should  have  had  revolt,  com- 
motion, want,  and  tyrannous  misrule,  in  place  of 
a  quarter  of  a  century  of  peace,  freedom  and 
material  prosperity,  such  as  the  country  never 
enjoyed,  until  that  corrupter  of  parliaments, 
that  dissolute  tipsy  cynic,  that  courageous  lover 
of  peace  and  liberty,  that  great  citizen,  patriot 
and  statesman  governed  it.  .  .  .  In  private  life 
the  old  pagan  revelled  in  the  lowest  pleasures: 
he  passed  his  Sundays  tippling  at  Richmond; 
and  his  holidays  bawling  after  dogs,  or  boozing 
at  Houghton  with  Boors  over  beef  and  punch. 
He  cared  for  letters  no  more  than  his  master  did : 
he  judged  human  nature  so  meanly  that  one  is 
ashamed  to  have  to  own  that  he  was  right,  and 
that  men  could  be  corniptcd  by  means  so  base. 
But,  with  his  hireling  House  of  Commons,  he  de- 
fended liberty  for  us ;  with  his  incredulity  he  kept 
Church-craft  down.  .  .  .  He  gave  Englishmen 
no  conquests,  but  he  gave  them  peace,  and  ease, 
and  freedom:  the  Three  per  Cent.s.  nearly  at  par; 
and  wheat  at  five  and  six  ami  twenty  shillings  a 
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quarter." — W.  5L  Thackeray,  The  Four  Oeorges, 
c/i.  2. 

Also  in  :  "W.  Coxe,  Memoirs  of  Sir  R.  WnlpoU. 
ch.  31-59  (i:  1),— Lord  Mahciu  (Earl  f^tanhoiu'), 
Jli^t.  of  Eng..  171:^1783,  ch.  1.1-23  (r.  2-3).— 
Lord  Ilervey,  Mouoii-.s  if  the  lliigii  if  (_!iiiri)i  II. 

A.  D.  1731-1740. — The  question  of  the  Aus- 
trian Succession. —  Guarantee  of  the  Prag- 
matic Sanction.  See  Austiua:  A.  D.  1718- 
173S.  and  1740. 

A.  D.  1732.— The  grant  of  Georgia  to  Gen- 
eral Oglethorpe.  Sue  Geougi.\:  A.  D.  1732- 
1739. 

A.  D.  1733. — The  first  Bourbon  Family  Com- 
pact.—  Its  hostility  to  Great  Britain.  Stc 
France,  A.  D.  1733. 

A.  D.  1733-1787.  —  The  great  inventions 
which  built  up  the  Cotton  Manufacture.  Slc 
Cotton  ]\L\.xvfacti'ke. 

A.  D.  1739-1741. — The  War  of  Jenkins'  Ear. 
— "In  spitf  of  Walpole's  love  of  jieaee,  and  de- 
termined efforts  to  preserve  it,  in  the  year  1739 
a  war  Ijroke  out  with  Spain,  which  is  an  illustra- 
tion of  the  saying  that  the  occasion  of  a  war  nuiy 
be  trilling,  though  its  real  cause  be  very  serious. 
The  war  is  often  called  the  War  of  Jenkins'  Ear. 
The  story  ran  that  eight  years  before  (1731)  a 
certain  Captain  Jenkins,  skipper  of  the  ship 
'  Rebecca, '  of  London,  had  been  maltreated  by  the 
Spaniards,  His  ship  was  sailing  from  Jamaica, 
and  hanging  about  the  entrance  of  the  Gulf  of 
Florida,  when  it  was  boarded  bj-  the  Spanish 
coastguard.  The  Spaniards  could  find  no  proof 
that  .Jenkins  was  smuggling,  though  the\'  search- 
ed narrowly,  and  being  angry  at  their  ill-success 
they  hanged  him  to  the  yardarm,  lowering  him 
just  in  time  to  save  his  life.  At  length  the}' 
pulled  off  his  ear  and  told  him  to  take  it  to  his 
king.  .  .  .  Seven  years  later  Cajitain  Jenkins 
was  examined  by  the  House  of  Commons,  on 
whicli  occasion  some  member  asked  liim  how  he 
felt  when  being  maltreated,  and  Jenkins  an- 
swered, '  I  recommended  my  soul  to  God  and 
my  cause  to  my  country.'  The  answer,  whether 
made  at  the  time  or  prepared  for  use  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  touched  a  chord  of  sympathy,  and 
soon  was  circulated  through  the  country.  '  No 
need  of  allies  now, 'said  one  politician;  'the  story 
of  Jenkins  will  raise  us  volunteers. '  The  truth 
of  the  matter  is  that  this  story  from  its  some- 
what ridiculous  aspect  has  remained  in  the  minds 
of  men,  but  that  it  is  only  a  specimen  of  many 
stories  then  afloat,  all  pointing  to  insolence  of 
Spaniards  in  insisting  upon  what  was  after  all 
strictly  within  their  rights.  But  the  legal  treaty 
rights  of  Spain  were  growing  intolerable  to  Eng- 
lishmen, though  not  necessaril}'  to  the  English 
Government;  and  traders  and  sailors  were  break- 
ing the  international  lav.-s  which  jaractically 
stopped  the  expansion  of  England  in  the  New 
World.  The  war  arose  out  of  a  question  of 
trade,  in  this  as  in  so  many  other  cases  the  Eng- 
lish being  prepared  to  light  in  order  to  force  an 
entrance  for  their  trade,  which  the  Spaniards 
wished  to  shut  out  from  Spanish  America.  This 
question  found  a  place  amongst  the  other  matters 
arranged  by  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  when  the 
English  obtained  almost  as  their  sole  return  for 
their  victories  what  was  known  as  the  Assiento. 
This  is  a  Spanish  word  meaning  contract,  but  its 
use  had  been  for  some  time  confined  to  the  dis- 
graceful privilege  of  providing  Spanish  America 
with   negroes   kidnapped   from  their  homes   in 


Africa.  The  Flemings,  the  Genoese,  the  Portu- 
guese, and  the  French  Guinea  Conqiany  received 
in  turn  from  Spanish  kings  the  mcinopoly  in  this 
shameful  tralHc,  which  at  the  tieaty  (jf  I'trecht 
was  passed  on  for  a  period  of  thirty  years  to 
England,  now  beccmiiug  mi.stress  of  the  seas, 
and  with  her  numerous  merchant  ships  better 
able  than  others  to  carry  on  the  business.  The 
English  Government  c<immitted  the  contract  to 
the  South  Sea  Company,  and  the  mnnber  of 
negroes  to  be  supplied  aniuially  was  no  less  than 
4.800  'sound,  healthy,  uiercliantable  negroes, 
two-thirds  to  be  male,  none  under  ten  or  over 
forty  years  old.'  In  the  Assiento  Treaty  there 
was  also  a  provision  for  the  trading  of  one  Eng- 
lish ship  each  year  with  Spanish  America;  but  in 
order  to  prevent  too  great  advantage  therefrom 
it  was  carefully  stipulated  that  the  ship  should 
not  exceed  600  tons  bvirden.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  this  stipulation  was  regularly  violated  by 
the  English  sending  a  ship  of  the  i-e(|uired  mnn- 
ber of  tons,  but  with  it  nunuTous  tenders  and 
smaller  craft.  jNIoreover  smuggling,  being  very 
lirotitable,  became  common;  it  was  of  this  smug-  , 
gling  that  Captain  Jenkins  was  accused.  .  .  . 
Walpole,  always  anxious  for  |)eace,  by  argu- 
ment, by  negotiation,  by  delays,  resisted  the 
growing  desire  for  war;  at  length  he  could  resist 
no  longer.  For  the  sake  of  his  reputalion  he 
should  have  resigned  olHce,  b\it  he  had  enjoyed 
]w)wer  too  long  to  be  ready  to  yield  it,  and  most 
unwisely  he  allowed  himself  to  be  forced  into  a 
declaration  of  war  Octoljer  19,  1739.  The  news 
was  received  throughout  England  with  a  iierfect 
frenzy  of  delight.  ...  A  year  and  a  day  after 
this  declaration  of  war  an  event  occurred  —  the 
death  of  the  Emperor  —  which  helped  to  swell 
the  volume  of  this  war  until  it  was  merged  into 
the  European  war,  called  the  War  of  the  Austrian 
Succession,  which  includes  within  itself  the  First 
and  Second  Silesian  Wars,  between  Austria  and 
Frederick  the  Great  of  Prussia.  The  Enrojiean 
war  went  on  until  the  general  paciticatiou  in  the 
treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  1748.  Within  another 
ten  years  war  broke  out  again  on  somewhat 
similar  grounds,  but  on  a  much  wider  scale  and 
with  the"  combatants  differently  arranged,  under 
the  title  '  Seven  Years'  War.'  The  events  of  this 
year,  whilst  the  war  was  only  between  Sjiain  and 
England,  were  the  attacks  on  Spanish  settle- 
ments in  America,  the  capture  of  Porto  IJello, 
and  the  failure  before  Cartagena,  which  led  to 
Anson's  famous  voyage." — E.  E.  IMorris,  The 
Eiirly  Iliiiioferi/nis,  hk.  2,  cli.  3. — "Admiral  Ver- 
non, setting  sail  with  the  English  Meet  from 
Jamaica,  captured  Porto  Bello,  on  the  Isthmus 
of  Darien,  Dec.  1st  —  an  exploit  for  which  he 
received  the  thanks  of  both  Houses  of  Parliament. 
His  attempt  on  Carthagena,  in  the  spring  of  1741, 
proved,  however,  a  complete  failure  through  his 
dissensions,  it  is  said,  with  General  Wentworth, 
the  conunander  of  the  laud  forces.  A  siputdron, 
under  Commodore  Anson,  despatched  to  the 
South  Sea  for  the  jiurpose  of  annoying  the 
Spanish  colonies  of  Peru  and  Chili,  destroyed  the 
Peruvian  town  of  Paita.  and  made  several  prizes; 
the  most  important  of  which  was  one  of  the 
great  Spanish  galleons  trading  between  Acapulco 
and  JIanilla.  having  a  large  treasure  on  board. 
It  was  on  this  occasion  that  Anson  circumnavi- 
gated liie  glolie.  having  .sailed  from  England  in 
1740  and  returned  to  Spithead  in  1744."— T.  H. 
Dyer,  Hist,  of  Modern  Europe,  bic.  6,  eh.  3. 
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Also  IX:  R.  Walter,  Voi/nge  around  the  World 
of  George  Anson. — Sir  J,  Barrow,  Life  of  Lord 
George  Anson,  c!i.  1-2. — "W.  Coxe,  ^femoirs  of  the 
Bourbon  Kings  of  Spain,  eh.  43  (r.  3). — See,  also, 
Fr.\xce,  a.  D.  1733,  and  Geokgia:  A.  D.  1738- 
1743. 

A.  D.  1740-1741. — Beginning  of  the  War  of 
the  Austrian  Succession.  See  Austri.v  :  A.  D. 
17411-1741. 

A.  D.  1742. — Naval  operations  in  the  Medi- 
terranean.    SeelT.iLY;   X.  I).  1741-1743. 

A.  D.  1742-1745.  —  Ministries  of  Carteret 
and  the  Pelhams. — Pitt's  admission  to  the 
Cabinet. — "  Walpole  rcsi,siR-tl  iii  the  buffiiining 
of  February,  1742;  but  liis  retirement  did  not 
bring  Pitt  into  office.  The  King  had  conceived  a 
violent  prejudice  against  him,  not  only  on  ac- 
count of  tlie  prominent  and  effective  part  lie  had 
taken  in  the  general  assault  upon  the  late  admin- 
istration, but  more  especially  in  consequence  of 
the  strong  opinions  he  had  expressed  on  the  sub- 
ject of  Hanover,  and  respecting  the  public  mis- 
chiefs arising  from  George  the  Second's  partiality 
to  the  interests  of  the  Electorate.  Lord  Wilming- 
ton Tvas  the  nominal  head  of  the  new  administra- 
tion, T\'hich  was  looked  on  as  little  more  than  a 
weak  continuation  of  AValpole's.  The  same  char- 
acter was  generally  given  to  Pelliam's  ministry. 
(Pelhara  succeeded  Wilmington  as  Premier,  on 
the  death  of  the  latter  in  1743.)  and  Pitt  soon  ap- 
peared in  renewed  opposition  to  the  Court.  It 
was  about  this  time  that  he  received  a  creditable 
and  convenient  addition  to  his  private  forttme, 
which  also  attested  his  celebrity.  In  1744,  the 
celebrated  Duchess  of  ^larlborough  died,  leaving 
him  a  legacy  '  of  10,000  1.  on  account  of  his  merit 
in  the  noble  defence  he  has  made  of  the  laws  of 
England,  to  prevent  the  ruin  of  his  country.' 
Pitt  was  now  at  the  head  of  a  small  but  deter- 
mined baud  of  Opposition  statesmen,  with  whom 
he  was  also  connected  by  intermarriages  between 
members  of  their  respective  families  and  his  own. 
These  were  Lord  Cobham,  the  Grenvilles,  and  his 
schoolfellow  Lord  Lyttelton.  The  genius  of 
Pitt  had  made  the  opposition  of  this  party  so  em- 
liarrassing  to  the  minister,  that  Jlr.  Pelham,  the 
leader  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  his  brother, 
the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  found  it  necessary  to  get 
rid  of  Lord  Carteret,  who  was  personally  most 
iilino.\ious  to  the  attacks  of  Pitt,  on  account  of 
his  supposed  zeal  in  favour  of  the  King's  Hano- 
verian policy.  Pitt's  friends.  Lyttelton  and 
Greuvillc,  were  taken  into  the  ministry  [called  the 
Broad-bottomed  Administration],  and  the  un- 
doubted wish  of  the  Pelhams  was  to  enli.st  Pitt 
also  among  their  colleagues.  But  '  The  great 
Mr.  Pitt,'  says  old  Horace  Walpole  — using  in 
derision  an  epithet  soon  confirmed  by  the  serious 
voice  of  the  country  — '  the  great  Mr.  Pitt  insisted 
on  being  Secretary  at  AVar'; — but  it  was  found 
that  the  King's  aversion  to  him  was  insurmount- 
able; and  after  much  reluctance  and  difficulty, 
his  friends  were  jiersuaded  to  accept  office  with- 
out him,  luider  an  assurance  from  the  Duke  of 
Newcastle  that  '  he  should  at  no  distant  day  be 
able  to  remove  this  prejudice  from  his  Majesty's 
mind.'  Pitt  concurred  in  the  new  arrangement, 
and  promised  to  give  his  support  to  the  remodelled 
administration.  .  .  .  On  the  breaking  oat  of  the 
rebellion  of  174."),  Pitt  energetically  supported 
the  ministry  in  their  measures  to  protect  the  estab- 
lished government.  George  the  Second's  preju- 
tlices  against  him,  were,  however,  as  strong  as 


ever.  At  last  a  sort  of  compromise  was  effected, 
Pitt  waived  for  a  time  his  demand  of  the  War 
Secretaryship,  and  on  the  22nd  of  February, 
1746,  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  joint  Vice- 
treasurers  for  Ireland ;  and  on  the  6th  of  May  fol- 
lowing he  was  promoted  to  the  more  lucrative 
office  of  Paymaster-General  of  the  Forces.  .  .  . 
In  his  office  of  Paymaster  of  the  Forces  Pitt  set 
an  example  then  rare  among  statesmen,  of  per- 
sonal disinterestedness.  He  held  wdiat  had  hith- 
erto been  an  exceedingly  lucrative  situation:  for 
the  Paymaster  seldom  had  less  than  100.000  1.  in 
his  hands,  and  was  allowed  to  appropriate  the  in- 
terest of  what  funds  he  held  to  his  own  use.  In 
addition  to  this  it  had  been  customary  for  foreign 
princes  in  the  jniy  of  England  to  allow  the  Pay- 
master of  the  Forces  a  per-centage  ou  their  sub- 
sidies. Pitt  nobly  declined  to  avail  himself  of 
these  advantages,  and  would  accept  of  nothing  be- 
yond his  legal  salary./' — Sir  E.  Creasy,  Memoirs 
of  Eminent  Etonians,  eli.  4.  —  "  From  Walpole's 
death  in  1745,  when  the  star  of  the  Stuarts  set 
for  ever  among  the  clouds  of  Culloden,  to  17.54, 
when  Henry  Pelham  followed  his  old  chief,  pub- 
lic life  in  England  was  singularly  calm  and  lan- 
guid. The  tem])erate  and  peaceful  disposition 
of  the  3Iiuister  seemed  to  pervade  Parliament. 
At  his  death  the  King  exclaimed :  '  Now  I  shall 
have  no  more  peace  ' ;  and  the  words  proved  to  be 
prophetic.  Botli  in  Parliament  and  in  the  coun- 
try, as  well  as  beyond  its  shores,  the  elements  of 
discord  were  swiftly  at  war.  Out  of  conflicting 
ambitions  and  widel_v  divergent  interests  a  new 
type  of  statesman,  very  different  from  Walpole, 
or  from  Bolingliroke,  or  from  Pelham,  or-  from 
the  'liublile-lnilible  Newcastle,'  was  destined  to 
arise.  And  along  with  the  new  statesman  a  new 
force,  of  which  he  was  in  part  the  representative, 
in  part  the  creator,  was  to  be  introduced  into 
political  life.  This  new  force  was  the  unrepre- 
sented voice  of  the  people.  The  new  statesman 
was  an  ex-cornet  of  horse,  William  Pitt,  better 
known  as  Lord  Chatham.  The  characteristics  of 
William  Pitt  wliich  mainly  influenced  his  career 
were  his  ambition  and  his  ill-health.  Power,  and 
that  conspicuous  form  of  egotism  called  personal 
glory,  were  the  objects  of  his  life.  He  pursued 
thenr  with  all  the  ardour  of  a  strong-willed  pur- 
pose ;  but  the  flesh  was  in  his  case  painfully  weak. 
Gout  had  declared  itself  his  foe  while  he  was  still 
an  Eton  boy.  His  failures,  and  prolonged  with- 
drawal at  intervals  from  public  affairs,  were  due 
to  the  inroads  of  this  fatal  enemy,  from  whom 
he  was  destined  to  receive  his  death-blow.  Wal- 
pole had  not  been  slow  to  recognise  the  quality 
of  this  'terrible  cornet  of  horse,'  as  he  called 
him." — R.  B.  Brett,  Footprints  of  Statesmen, 
eh.  7. 

Also  ix:  Lord  Mahon  (Earl  Stanhope),  Hist. 
of  En,i..  1713-1783.  ch.  24-28  (c.  3). 

A.  D.  1743. — The  British  Pragmatic  Array. 
—Battle  of  Dettingen.  See  Austria:  A.  D. 
I74;i. 

A.  D.  1743  (October;. — The  second  Bourbon 
Family  Compact.  See  France:  A.  D.  1743 
(OcTor.Eii). 

A.  D.  1743-1752. —  Struggle  of  French  and 
English  for  supremacy  in  India. — The  founding 
of  British  empire  by  Clive.  See  Inuia:  -V.  D. 
1743-1 7.")2. 

A.  D.  1744-1745. — 'War  of  the  Austrian  Suc- 
cession: Hostilities  in  America.  See  New 
Exgland:  a.  D.  1744;  and  1745. 
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A.  D.  1745  (May). — War  of  the  Austrian  Suc- 
cession in  the  Netherlands. — Fontenoy.     Sic 

NkTUKKI.ANDS      (TiIK       xVlSTKIAN       FliOV  INCK1-)  1 

A.  n.  1745. 

A.  D.  1745-1746. — The  Young  Pretender's 
invasion. — Last  rising  of  the  Jacobites.      Sec 

Scotland;  A.  I).  174.j-174(i. 

A.  D.  1745-1747. — War  of  the  Austrian  Suc- 
cession.— British  incapacity. — Final  successes 
at  Sea. — "  Tho  cxtnidnliiiarv  iiic;ip;ii-ily  <>(  Eng- 
lish (■(ininiaiulcrs,  both  by  land  ami  sea,  is  one  of 
the  most  striking  facts  in  the  war  we  are  consid- 
ering. .  .  .  llismanagcmcnt  and  languor  were 
general  The  battle  "of  Dettingcn  was  truly  de- 
scribed as  a  happy  escape  ratlier  than  a  great  vic- 
tory ;  the  army  in  Flanders  can  hardly  be  said  to 
have  exhibited  any  military  quality  except  cour- 
age, and  the  IJritish  navy, 'though  it  gained  some 
successes,  added  little  to  its  reputation.  The  one 
brilliant  exceijtion  was  the.  expedition  of  Anson 
round  Capi'  Ilorn.  for  the  purpose  of  plundering 
the  Spanish  merchandise  and  settlements  in  the 
Pacific.  It  lasted  for  nearly  four  years.  .  .  . 
The  overwhelming  superiority  of  England  upon 
the  sea  began,  however,  gradually  to  inliuence 
the  war.  The  island  of  Cape  Breton,  which  com- 
manded the  mouth  of  Gulf  St.  Lawrence,  and 
protecte<l  the  Newfoundland  fisheries,  was  cap- 
tured in  the  .June  of  174.5.  lu  1747  a  French 
sijuadron  «as  destroyed  by  a  very  superior  Eng- 
lish Ih'ct  olf  Cape  Finisterre.  Another  was  de- 
feated near  Belleislc,  and  hi  tlie  same  year  as 
many  as  044  prizes  were  taken.  The  war  on  the 
part  of  the  Engli.sh,  however,  was  most  ctliciently 
conducted  by  means  of  subsidies,  which  were 
euorinouslv  n'lullipliwl." — \V.  E.  IL  Lecky,  I/iit. 
of  Kill/.,  \»l/i  Ci-iiliiry.  i-h.  'Mr.  1). 

A.  D.  1746-1747. — War  of  the  Austrian  Suc- 
cession in  Italy. — Siege  of  Genoa.  See  Iialv: 
A.  I).  174(1-1747. 

A.  D.  1748  (October). — End  and  results  of 
the  War  of  the  Austrian  Succession.  See  Aix- 
i,a-Cmai'i;i.i.1'::  A.  I).  1748;  and  Niiw  Enoland; 
A.  I).  174.")-174S. 

A.  D.  1748-1754. — First  movements  to  dis- 
pute possession  of  the  Ohio  Valley  with  the 
French.     See  Ouio  ( Valt.kv);   A.  D.   174S-17.')4. 

A.  D.  1749-1755. — Unsettled  boundary  dis- 
putes with  France  in  America. — Preludes  of 
the  final  contest.  See  Nova  Siotia;  A.  D. 
1749-17.5.J;  Ca.nada;  A.  D.  17.iO-1753;  and  Onio 
(Vallky);  a.  D.  17."(4. 

A.  D.  1751. —  Reformation  of  the  Calendar. 

See  C.Vl.ENDAlt,    Gltl-.OOlilA.N. 

A.  D.  1753.  —  The  Jewish  Naturalization 
Bill.     See  .Jews;  A.  D.  Kid-^-n.vi 

A.  D.  1754. —  Collision  with  the  French  in 
the  Ohio  Valley.  See  Ohio  (Vallisv);  A.  D. 
17.54. 

A.  D.  1754-1755.  —  The  Seven  Years  War. 
— Its  causes  and  provocations.  — "  The  .seven 
years  that  succeeded  the  Peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle 
are  described  by  Voltaire  as  among  the  happiest 
that  Europe  ever  enjoyed.  Connnerce  revived, 
the  fine  arts  flourished,  and  the  European  nations 
resembled,  it  is  said,  one  large  family  that  had 
been  reimited  after  its  dissensions.  Unfortu- 
nately, however,  the  peace  had  not  exterminated 
all  the  elements  of  discord.  Scarcely  had  Europe 
begim  to  breathe  again  when  new  disputes  arose, 
an(l  the  seven  years  of  peace  and  prosjierity  were 
succeede<l  by  another  seven  of  misery  and  war. 
The  ancient"  rivalry  between   France  and  Eng- 


land, which  had  formerly  vented  itself  in  couti- 
iienlal  struggles,  had.  by  the  progress  of  ui.-ni- 
time  discover}-  and  colonisation,  been  extended  to 
all  the  quarters  of  the  globe.  The  iiiteiests  of 
the  two  nations  came  intocollision  in  India,  Africa 
and  America,  and  a  disjiute  abo\it  boundaries  in 
this  last  quarter  again  ])lunged  them  into  a  war. 
By  the  9th  article  of  the  Treaty  of  Aix-la-Clui- 
pelle,  Fr«nce  and  England  were  mutually  to  re- 
store their  coniiuesfs  in  such  state  as  they  were 
before  the  war.  This  clause  became  a  copious 
source  of  (piarrel.  The  principal  dispute  re- 
garded the  limits  of  Acadia,  or  Nova  Scotia, 
which  province  had,  by  the  12tli  article  of  the 
Treaty  of  Utrecht,  been  ceded  to  England  'con- 
formably to  its  ancient  boundaries ' ;  but  what 
these  were  had  never  been  accurately  determined, 
and  each  Power  fixed  them  according  to  its  con- 
venience. Thus,  wliile  the  French  ])retended 
that  Nova  Scotia  emlu'aced  only  the  peninsula 
extending  from  Cape  St.  Mary  to  Caiie  Can.seau, 
the  English  further  included  in  it  that  part  of  the 
American  continent  which  extends  to  Pentagoet 
on  the  west,  and  to  the  river  St.  Lawrence  on  the 
north,  comprising  all  the  province  of  New  Bruns- 
wick. Another  dispute  regarded  the  western 
limits  of  the  British  Nortli  American  settlements. 
The  English  claimed  the  banks  of  the  Ohio  as 
belonging  to  Virginia,  the  French  as  forming  part 
of  Louisiaua;  and  they  attempted  to  confine  the 
British  colonies  by  a  chain  of  forts  stretching  from 
Louisiana  to  Canada.  Commissaries  were  i\\>- 
jiointed  to  settle  these  questions,  who  held  their 
conferences  at  Paris  between  the  years  17.")0  and 
17.').').  Disputes  also  arose  respecting  the  occupa- 
tion by  the  French  of  the  islands  of  St.  J^ucia, 
Dominica,  St.  Vincent,  and  Tobago,  which  had 
been  declared  neutral  by  former  treaties.  Before 
the  Ccmimissaries  could  terminate  their  labours, 
mutual  aggressions  had  rendered  a  war  inevitable. 
As  is  usual  in  such  cases,  it  is  difiicult  to  say  who 
was  the  first  aggressor.  Each  nation  laid  the 
blame  on  the  other.  Some  Fren(;h  writers  assert 
that  the  English  resorted  to  hostilities  out  of 
jealousy  at  the  increa.se  of  the  French  navy.  Ac- 
cording to  the  plans  of  Uouille,  the  French  Jlin- 
ister  of  I\Iarine,  111  ships  of  the  line,  54  frigates, 
and  smaller  vessels  in  proportion,  were  to  be  built 
in  the  course  of  ten  years.  The  question  of 
boimdarics  was,  however,  undoubtedly  the  occa- 
sion, if  not  also  the  true  cause,  of  the  war.  A 
series  of  desultory  conflicts  had  taken  place  along 
the  Ohio,  and  on  the  frontiers  of  Nova  Scotia,  in 
U.M,  without  being  avowed  by  the  motlier  coun- 
tries. A  French  writer,  who  Uourisbed  about 
this  time,  the  Abbe  Kaynal,  ascribes  this  clan- 
destine warfare  to  the  policy  of  the  Court  of 
Versailles,  which  was  seeking  gradually  to  re- 
cover what  it  had  lost  by  treaties.  Orders  were 
now  issued  to  the  English  licet  to  attack  French 
vessels  wherever  found.  ...  It  being  known 
that  a  considerable  French  fleet  was  jireparing  to 
sail  from  Brest  and  Uochefort  for  America,  Ad- 
miral Boscawen  was  despatched  thither,  and  cap- 
tured two  French  men-of-war  olf  Cape  Race  in 
Newfoundland,  .hme  17.").5.  Hostilities  were  also 
transferred  to  the  shores  of  Europe.  .  .  .  A  naval 
war  between  England  and  France  was  now  un- 
avoidable: but,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Austrian 
Sucees.sion,  this  was  also  to  be  mixed  up  with  a 
European  war.  The  complicated  relations  of  the 
European  system  again  caused  these  two  wars  to 
run  into  one,  though  their  origin  had  nothing  in 
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common.  Friince  and  England,  whoso  quarrtl 
lay  in  tlie  New  AVorld,  apix-ared  as  the  leading 
Powers  in  a  European  contest  in  wliich  tliey 
liad  only  a  secondar}'  interest,  and  decided  the 
fate  of  Canada  on  the  plains  of  Germany.  The 
war  in  Euro]>e.  commonly  called  the  Seven  Years' 
War.  was  chietly  caused  by  the  pride  of  one 
Empress  [Maria  Theresa],  the  vanity  of  another 
[Elizabeth  of  Russia],  and  the  subserviency  of 
a  royal  courtezan  [iladame  Pompadour],  who 
became  the  tool  of  tliesc  passions." — T.  H.  Dver, 
Hint,  of  Modern  Etnvpe,  bk.  6,  ch.  5  (v.  3).— "The 
Seven  Years'  War  was  in  its  origin  not  an  Euro- 
pean war  at  all;  it  was  a  war  between  England 
and  France  on  Colonial  questions  with  which  the 
rest  of  Europe  had  nothing  to  do;  but  the  alliances 
and  enmities  of  England  and  France  in  Europe, 
joined  with  the  fact  that  the  King  of  England 
was  also  Elector  of  Hanover,  made  it  almost  cer- 
tain that  a  war  between  England  and  France  must 
spread  to  the  Continent.  1  am  far  from  charging 
on  the  English  Government  of  the  time  —  for  it 
was  tliey,  and  not  the  French,  who  forced  on  the 
war  —  as  Macaulay  might  do,  the  blood  of  the 
Austrians  who  perished  at  Leuthen,  of  the  Rus- 
sians sabred  at  Zorndorf,  and  the  Prussians  mown 
down  at  Kunersdorf.  The  States  of  the  Continent 
had  many  old  enmities  not  either  appeased  or 
fouglit  out  to  a  result ;  and  these  would  probably 
have  given  rise  to  a  war  some  day,  even  if  no 
black  men,  to  adapt  ^Macaulay  again,  had  been 
previously  lighting  on  the  coast  of  Coromandel, 
nor  red  men  scalping  each  other  by  the  great 
lakes  of  North  America.  Still,  it  is  to  be  re- 
membered that  it  was  the  work  of  England  that 
the  war  took  place  then  and  on  those  lines ;  and 
in  view  of  the  enormous  suffering  and  slaughter 
of  that  war,  and  of  the  violent  and  arbitrary  pro- 
ceedings by  which  it  was  forced  on,  we  may  well 
question  whether  English  writers  have  any  right 
to  reprobate  Frederick's  seizure  of  Silesia  as 
something  specially  immoral  in  itself  and  disas- 
trous to  the  world.  If  the  Prussians  were  liigh- 
way  robbers,  the  English  were  pirates.  .  .  .  'The 
origin  of  the  war  betwc.'cn  England  and  France, 
if  a  struggle  which  had  hardly  been  interrupted 
since  the  nominal  peace  could  be  said  to  have  an 
origin,  was  the  struggle  for  America."- — A.  R. 
Ropes,  The  Causes  fif  the  Seven  Years'  War  {Royal 
Hist.  Soc,  Transactions,  new  series,  v.  4). 

Also  in  :  Lord  JIahou  (Earl  Stanhope),  Hist,  of 
Eng.,  1713-1783,  ch.  31-32  (i\  4).— F.  Parkmaii, 
Montcalm  and  Wolfe,  ch.  1-7. — See,  also,  Ger- 
M.\NV;  A.  D.  1755-1756;  Canad.4.:  A.  D.  1730- 
17."):!;  and  Ohio  (Valley);  A.  D.  174S-17."i4. 

A.  D.  I7S5  (April).— Demand  of  the  royal 
governors  in  America  for  taxation  of  the  colo- 
nies by  act  of  Parliament.  See  United  States 
OK  Am.  :  A.  D.  17."i."). 

A.  D.  1755  (June). — Boscawen's  naval  vic- 
tory over  the  French.  Sec  C.\N-\d.v:  A.  D. 
17."i.")  (.Il:ne). 

A.  D.  175s  (July).— Braddock's  defeat  in 
America.     See  Ohio  (Valley):  A.  D.  1755, 

A.  D.  175s  (September).— Victory  at  Lake 
George.    See  C.\>;.\I)A  :  A.  D.  17.55  (Septemijkiu. 

A.  D.  1756. — Loss  of  Minorca  and  reverses 
in  America.  See  JIin'orca;  A.  D.  1750;  and 
Ca.naiia:  a.  D.  1750-1757. 

A.  D.  1757-1759.— Campaigns  on  the  Conti- 
nent.— Defence  of  Hanover.  See  Ger.maxv; 
A   1)    1757  (.IvLY— December),  to  1759  (April 
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A.  D.  1757-1760. — The  great  administration 
of  the  elder  Pitt. — "  In  1754  Henry  Pelhani  died. 
The  important  consequence  of  his  death  was  the 
fact  that  it  gave  Pitt  at  last  an  opportunity  of 
coming  to  tjie  front.  The  Duke  of  Newcastle, 
Henry  Pelham's  Iwother,  became  leader  of  the 
administration,  with  Henrj-  Fo.\  for  Secretary  at 
AV^ar,  Pitt  for  Paymaster-general  of  the  Forces, 
and  Murray,  afterwards  to  be  famous  as  Lord 
Mansfield,  for  Attorney-general.  There  was 
some  difficulty  about  the  leadership  of  the  House 
of  Commons.  Pitt  was  still  too  much  disliked 
bj-  the  King  to  be  available  for  the  position. 
Fo.x  for  a  while  refused  to  accept  it,  and  Murray 
was  unwilling  to  do  anything  which  might  be 
likely  to  withdraw  him  from  the  professional 
path  along  which  he  was  to  move  to  such  dis- 
tinction. An  attempt  was  made  to  get  on  with 
a  Sir  Thomas  Robinson,  a  man  of  no  capacity 
for  such  a  position,  and  the  attempt  was  soon  an 
evident  failure.  Then  Fox  consented  to  take  the 
position  on  Newcastle's  own  terms,  which  were 
those  of  absolute  submission  to  the  dictates  of 
Newcastle.  Later  still  he  was  content  to  descend 
to  a  subordinate  office  which  did  not  even  give 
him  a  place  in  the  Cabinet.  Fox  never  recov- 
ered the  damage  which  his  reputation  and  his 
influence  suffered  by  this  amazing  act.  .  .  .  The 
Duke  of  Newcastle's  Ministry  soon  fell.  New- 
castle was  not  a  man  who  had  the  slightest  ca- 
pacity for  controlling  or  directing  a  policy  of 
war;  and  the  great  struggle  known  as  the  Seven 
Years'  War  had  now  broken  out.  One  lamenta- 
ble event  in  the  war  has  to  be  recorded,  although 
it  was  but  of  minor  importance.  This  was  the 
capture  of  Minorca  by  the  French  under  the  ro- 
mantic, gallant,  and  profligate  Due  de  Richelieu. 
The  event  is  memorable  chiefly,  or  only,  because 
it  was  followed  by  the  trial  and  execution  [Jlarch 
14,  1757]  of  the  unfortunate  Admiral  Bvug 
[see  Ml\ohca:  A.  D.  1750].  .  .  .  The  Dvdie  o'f 
Newcastle  resigned  office,  and  for  a  short  time 
the  Duke  of  I)evonshire  was  at  the  head  of  a 
coalition  Ministry  wliich  included  Pitt.  The 
King,  however,  did  not  stand  this  long,  and  one 
day  suddenly  turned  them  all  out  of  office. 
Then  a  coalition  of  another  kind  was  formed, 
which  included  Newcastle  and  Pitt,  with  Henry 
Fox  in  the  subordinate  position  of  paymaster. 
Pitt  now  for  the  first  time  had  it  all  his  own  way. 
He  ruled  everything  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
He  flung  himself  with  passionate  and  patriotic 
energ}-  into  the  alliance  with  that  great  Frede- 
rick whose  genius  and  daring  were  like  his  own." 
— Justin  McCarthy,  Hist,  of  the  Four  Gcoryes,  r. 
2,  ('//.  41.  —  "Newcastle  took  the  Treasury.  Pitt 
was  Secretary  of  State,  with  the  lead  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  with  the  supreme  direc- 
tion of  the  war  and  of  foreign  affairs.  Fox.  the 
only  man  who  could  have  given  much  annoy- 
ance to  the  new  Government,  was  silenced  with 
the  office  of  Paymaster,  which,  during  the  con- 
tinuance of  that  war,  was  probably  the  most 
lucrative  place  in  the  whole  Government.  He 
was  poor,  and  the  situation  was  tempting.  .  .  . 
The  first  acts  of  the  new  administration  were 
characterized  rather  by  vigour  than  by  judg- 
ment. Expeditions  were  sent  against  different 
parts  of  the  French  coast  with  little  success.  .  .  . 
But  soon  conquests  of  a  very  different  kind  filled 
the  kingdom  with  pride  and  rejoicing.  A  succes- 
sion of  victories  undoubtedly  brilliant,  and,  as  it 
was  thought,  not  barren,  raised  to  the  highest 
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point  the  fame  of  the  minister  to  whom  tlie  con- 
iluct  of  the  war  had  been  intrusted.  In  July. 
1758,  Loui.sburi^  fell.  The  whole  island  of  Cape 
Breton  was  re<lueed.  The  fleet  to  whieh  the 
Court  of  Versailles  had  confided  the  defence  of 
French  America  was  destroyed.  The  captured 
.standards  were  borne  in  triumph  from  Ki-nsin;;'- 
ton  I'alace  to  the  city,  and  Avere  susjiendcd  in 
St.  Paul's  Church,  amidst  the  roar  of  guns  and 
kettle-drums,  and  the  shouts  of  an  inuneuse  mul- 
titude. Addresses  of  congratulation  came  in 
from  all  the  great  towns  of  England.  Parlia- 
ment met  only  to  decree  thanks  an<l  monuments, 
and  to  bestow,  without  one  murmur,  stiiijilies 
more  than  double  of  those  wliieli  had  been  given 
during  tlie  war  of  tlie  Grand  Alliance.  The  year 
lT."il)  ii]icned  with  the  conquest  of  Goree.  Next 
fell  Guadaloupe;  then  Ticonderoga;  then  Niag- 
ara. The  Toulon  squadron  was  comi)letely  de- 
feated by  Boscawen  off  Cape  Lagos.  But  the 
greatest  e.\ploit  of  the  year  was  the  achievement 
of  Wolfe  on  the  heights  of  Abraham.  The  news 
of  his  glorious  death  and  of  the  fall  of  Quebec 
reached  London  in  the  very  week  in  which  the 
Houses  met.  All  was  joy  and  triumph.  Envy 
and  faction  were  forced  to  join  in  the  general 
applause.  "Whigs  and  Tories  vied  with  each 
other  in  extolling  the  genius  and  energy  of  Pitt. 
His  colleagues  were  never  talked  of  or  thought 
of.  The  House  of  Commons,  the  nation,  the 
colonies,  our  allies,  our  enemies,  had  their  eyes 
lixed  on  him  alone.  Scarcely  had  Parliament 
voted  a  monument  to  Wolfe  when  another  great, 
event  called  for  fresh  rejoicings.  The  Brest 
fleet,  tmder  the  command  of  Conflans,  had  put 
out  to  sea.  It  was  overtaken  by  an  English 
squadron  under  Hawke.  Conflans  attempted  to 
take  shelter  close  under  the  French  coast.  The 
shore  was  i-ocky:  the  night  was  black:  the  wind 
was  furious:  the  waves  of  the  Bay  of  Biscay  ran 
high.  But  Pitt  had  infused  into  every  branch 
of  the  service  a  spirit  which  had  long  been  im- 
known.  No  British  seaman  was  disposed  to  err 
on  the  same  side  with  Byng.  The  pilot  told 
Hawke  that  the  attack  could  not  be  made  with- 
out the  greatest  danger.  '  You  have  done  your 
duty  in  remonstrating,'  answered  Hawke;  'I 
will  answer  for  everything.  I  command  you  to 
lay  me  alongside  the  French  admiral.'  Two 
French  ships  of  tlie  line  struck.  Four  were  de- 
stroyed. 'The  rest  hid  themselves  in  the  rivers 
of  Brittany.  The  year  1760  came;  and  still  tri- 
mnph  followed  triumph.  Montreal  was  taken; 
the  whole  Province  of  Canada  was  subjugated; 
the  French  fleets  underwent  a  succession  of  dis- 
asters in  the  seas  of  Europe  and  America.  In 
the  meantime  conquests  equalling  in  rapidity, 
and  far  surpassing  in  magnitude,  those  of  Cortes 
and  Pizarro,  had  been  aclueved  in  the  East.  In 
the  space  of  three  years  the  English  liad  founded 
a  mighty  empire.  The  French  liad  been  de- 
fe;Ued  in  everj'  part  of  India.  Chaudcrnagore 
had  surrendered  to  Clive,  Poudicherry  to  Coote. 
Throughout  Bengal,  Bahar,  Orissa  and  the  Car- 
natic,  the  authority  of  the  East  India  Company 
was  more  absolute  than  that  of  Acbar  (jr  Aiirung- 
zcbe  had  ever  been.  On  the  continent  of  Euro])e 
the  odds  were  against  England.  We  had  but 
one  important  ally,  the  King  of  Prussia;  and  he 
was  attacked,  not  only  by  France,  but  al.so  by 
Russia  and  Austria.  Yet  even  on  the  Continent, 
the  energy  of  Pitt  triumphed  over  all  difficulties. 
Vehemently  as  he  had  condemned  the  practice  of 


subsidising  foreign  princes,  he  now  carried  that 
|iracticc  farllur  than  Carteret  himself  would 
have  ventured  to  <Ui.  The  active  and  able  Sov- 
ereign of  I'russia  received  such  pecuniary  assis- 
tance as  enabled  him  to  maintain  the  conflict  on 
equal  terms  against  his  powerfid  enenues.  On 
no  subject  had  Pitt  ever  spoken  with  so  much 
eloquence  and  ardour  as  on  the  mischiefs  of  the 
Hanoverian  connection.  He  now  declared,  not 
without  much  show  of  reason,  that  it  would  be 
iniworthy  of  the  English  people  to  suffer  their 
King  to  be  deprived  of  his  electoral  doniinious 
in  an  English  q\iarrel.  He  assured  his  country- 
men that  they  should  be  no  losers,  and  that  he 
woidd  confiuer  America  for  them  in  Germany. 
I!y  taking  this  line  he  conciliated  the  King,  and 
lost  no  part  of  his  influence  with  the  nation.  In 
Parliament,  such  was  the  ascendency  which  his 
eloquence,  his  success,  his  high  situation,  his 
pride,  and  his  intrepidity  had  obtained  for  him, 
that  lie  took  liberties  with  the  House  of  which 
there  had  been  no  example,  and  which  have  never 
since  been  imitated.  .  .  .  The  face  of  affairs  was 
speedily  changed.  The  invaders  [of  Hanover] 
were  driven  out.  .  .  .  In  the  mcantiine,  the  nation 
exhibited  all  the  .signs  of  wealth  and  prosperity. 
.  .  .  The  success  of  our  arms  was  ])erhaps 
owing  less  to  the  skill  of  his  [Pitt's]  dispo- 
sitions than  to  the  national  resources  and  the 
national  spirit.  But  that  the  national  sjiirit  rose 
to  the  emergency,  that  the  national  resources 
were  contrilnited  with  unexampled  cheerfulness, 
this  w;is  undoubtedly  his  work.  The  ardour  of 
his  soul  had  set  the  whole  kingdom  on  Are.  .  .  . 
The  situation  which  Pitt  occupied  at  the  close  of 
the  reign  of  George  the  Second  was  the  most 
enviable  ever  occupied  by  any  public  man  in 
English  history.  He  had  conciliated  the  King; 
he  tlomineered  over  the  House  of  Coiunions; 
he  was  adored  by  the  people;  he  was  admired 
by  all  Europe.  He  was  the  first  Englishman  of 
his  time;  and  he  had  made  England  the  first 
countiT  in  the  world.  The  Great  Commoner, 
the  name  by  which  he  was  often  designated, 
might  look  down  with  scorn  on  coronets  and 
garters.  The  nation  was  drunk  with  joy  and 
pride." — Lord  Macaulav,  First  Emiy  on  William 
Pitt.  E<trl  of  Chithmii  (Es.s,ii/s.  r.  3). 

Also  in:  Lord  JIalum  (Earl  Stanhope),  Hist. 
ofEii;/.,  1713-1783,  ch.  33-30  (i\  4).— SirE.  Creasy, 
Miiit'nr.f  iif  Eminent  EtonidiLi.  c/i.  4. 

A.  D.  1758  (June — August). — The  Seven 
■Years  War, — Abortive  expeditions  against 
the  coast  of  France. — Early  in  1758  there  was 
sent  out  "  one  of  those  joint  military  and  naval 
expeditions  which  Pitt  seems  at  first  to  have 
thought  the  proper  means  b.y  which  England 
should  assist  in  a  continental  war.  Like  all  .'5Ucli 
i.solated  expeditions,  it  was  of  little  \aluc.  St. 
^Malo,  against  which  it  was  directed,  was  found 
too  strong  to  be  taken,  but  a  large  quantity  of 
shipping  and  naval  stores  was  destroyed.  The 
fleet  also  approached  Cherbourg,  but  although 
the  troops  were  actually  in  their  boats  ready  to 
land,  they  were  ordered  to  re-embark,  and  the 
fleet  came  home.  Another  somewhat  similar  ex- 
jiedition  was  sent  out  later  in  the  year.  In  July 
General  Bligh  and  Commodore  Howe  took  and 
destroyed  Cherbourg,  but  on  attempting  a  .simi- 
lar as.sault  on  St.  >Ialo  they  found  it  too  strong 
for  them.  The  army  had  been  landed  in  the  Bay 
of  St.  Cast,  and,  while  engaged  in  re-embarka- 
tion, it   was  attacked   bj-  some   French   troops 
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which  had  been  hastily  collected,  and  severely 
handled."— J.  F.  Brisht,  IIi>^t.  of  Eng..  periods, 
p.  1027. 

A.  D.  1758  (July — November). — The  Seven 
Years  War  in  America :  Final  capture  of 
Louisbourg  and  recovery  of  Fort  Duquesne. — 
Bloody  defeat  at  Ticonderoga.  t>ee  Canad.\; 
A.  1).  17.">S;  and  C'.\pe  Bretun  Islajxd:  A.  D. 
17.")S-176ii. 

A.  D.  1758-1761. — Breaking  of  French  power 
in  India.     Sir  Indi.v:  A.  I).  17."iS-1761. 

A.  D.  1759. — Great  victories  in  America. — 
Niagara,  Ticonderoga,  Crown  Point,  Quebec. 
See  Canada:  A.  D.  1759. 

A.  D.  1759  (August — November). —  British 
naval  supremacy  established. — Victories  off 
Lagos  and  in  Quiberon  Bay. — "Early  in  the 
year  [1700]  the  French  had  hcirun  to  make  prepa- 
rations for  an  invasion  of  the  British  Isles  on  a  large 
scale.  Flat-bottomed  boats  were  built  at  Havre 
and  other  places  along  the  coasts  of  Normandy 
and  Brittany,  and  large  fleets  were  collected 
at  Brest  and  Toulon,  besides  a  small  squad- 
ron at  Dunkirk.  A  considerable  force  was  as- 
sembled at  Vannes  in  the  south  of  Brittany, 
\indcr  the  command  of  the  Due  d'Aiguillou, 
which  %vas  to  he  convoyed  to  the  Irish  coasts  by 
the  combined  fleets  of  Brest  and  Toulon,  while 
the  flat-bottomed  boats  transported  a  second 
army  across  the  channel  under  cover  of  a  dark 
nifflit.  The  Dunkirk  squadron,  under  Admiral 
Thurot,  a  celebrated  privateer,  was  to  create  a 
diversion  by  attacking  some  jjart  of  the  Scotch 
coast.  The  design  was  bold  and  well  contrived, 
and  would  not  imjjrobably  have  succeeded  three 
or  even  two  years  before,  but  the  opportunity 
was  gone.  England  was  no  longer  in  '  that  ener- 
vate state  in  which  20,000  men  from  France  could 
shake  her.'  Had  a  landing  been  effected,  the 
regular  troops  in  the  country,  with  the  support 
of  the  newly  created  militia,  would  probably 
have  been  equal  to  the  emergency:  but  a  more 
effectual  bulwark  was  found  in  the  fleet,  which 
watched  the  whole  French  coast,  ready  to  engaiie 
the  enem_y  as  soon  as  he  ventured  out  of  his 
ports.  The  first  attempt  to  break  through  the 
cordon  was  made  by  M.  de  la  Clue  from  Toulon. 
The  English  Jlediterranean  fleet,  under  Admiral 
Boscawen,  cruising  before  that  ])ort,  was  com- 
pelled early  in  July  to  retire  to  Gibraltar  to  take 
in  water  and  provisions  and  to  refit  some  of  the 
ships.  Hereupon  M.  de  la  Clue  put  to  sea,  and 
hugging  the  African  coast,  passed  the  straits  with- 
out molestation.  Boscawen,  however,  though  his 
ships  were  not  yet  refitted,  at  once  gave  chase, 
and  came  up  with  the  enemy  off  [Lagos,  on]  the 
coast  of  Portugal,  where  an  engagement  took 
place  [Aug.  18],  in  which  three  French  ships 
were  taken  and  two  driven  on  shore  and  burnt. 
The  remainder  took  refuge  in  Cadiz,  where  they 
were  blockaded  till  the  winter,  when,  the  English 
fleet  being  driven  off  the  coast  by  a  storm,  they 
managed  to  get  back  to  Toulon.  The  discom- 
fiture of  the  Brest  fleet,  under  M.  de  Conflans, 
was  even  more  complete.  On  November  9  Ad- 
miral Sir  Edward  Hawke,  who  had  blockaded 
Brest  all  the  summer  and  autumn,  was  (lri\en 
from  his  post  by  a  violent  gale,  and  on  the  14th, 
Conflans  put  to  sea  with  21  sail  of  the  line  and  4 
frigates.  On  the  same  day,  Hawke,  witli  22 
sail  of  the  line,  stood  out  from  Torbay,  where  he 
had  taken  shelter,  and  made  sail  for  Quiberon 
Bay,  judging  that  Conflans  would  steer  thither 


to  liberate  a  fleet  of  transports  which  were 
blocked  up  in  the  river  Morbihan,  by  a  small 
squadron  of  frigates  under  Commodore  Duff. 
On  the  morning  of  the  20th,  he  sighted  the 
French  fleet  chasing  Duff  in  Quiberon  Bay. 
Conflans,  when  lie  discerned  the  English,  recalled 
his  chasing  ships  and  prepared  for  action :  Imt 
on  their  nearer  approach  changed  his  mind,  and 
ran  for  shelter  among  the  shoals  and  rocks  of  the 
coast.  The  sea  was  running  mountains  high  and 
the  coast  was  very  dangerous  and  little  known 
to  the  English,  who  had  no  pilots;  but  Hawke, 
whom  no  peril  could  daunt,  never  hesitated  a 
moment,  but  crowded  all  sail  after  them.  With- 
out regard  to  lines  of  battle,  every  ship  was 
directed  to  make  the  best  of  her  waj' towards  the 
enem}',  the  admiral  telling  his  otHcers  he  was  for 
the  old  way  of  fighting,  to  make  downright 
work  with  them.  In  consequence  many  of  the 
English  ships  never  got  into  action  at  all ;  but 
the  short  winter  day  was  wearing  away,  and 
all  haste  was  needed  if  the  enemy  were  not  to 
escape.  ...  As  long  as  daylight  lasted  the 
battle  raged  with  great  fury,  so  near  the  coast 
that  '10,000  persons  on  the  shore  were  the  sad 
spectators  of  the  white  flag's  disgrace.'.  .  .  By 
nightfall  two  French  ships,  the  Thesee  74,  and 
Superb  70,  were  sunk,  and  two,  the  Formidable 
80,  and  the  Heros  74,  had  struck.  The  Soleil 
Royal  afterwards  went  aground,  but  her  crew 
escaped,  as  did  that  of  the  Heros,  whose  captain 
dishonourably  ran  her  ashore  in  the  night.  Of 
the  remainder,  seven  ships  of  the  line  and  four 
frigates  threw  their  guns  overboard,  and  escaped 
up  the  river  Vilaine,  where  most  of  them  bumped 
their  bottoms  out  in  the  shallow  water ;  the  rest 
got  away  and  took  shelter  in  the  Charente,  all 
but  one,  which  was  wrecked,  but  very  few  ever 
got  out  again.  With  two  hours  more  of  day- 
light Hawke  thought  he  could  have  taken  or  de- 
stroyed all,  as  he  was  almost  up  with  the  French 
van  when  night  overtook  him.  Two  English 
ships,  the  Essex  64,  and  the  Resolution  74,  went 
ashore  in  the  night  and  could  not  be  got  off,  but 
the  crews  were  saved,  and  the  victorv  was  won 
with  the  loss  of  40  killed  and  200  wounded.  The 
great  invasion  scheme  was  completely  wrecked. 
Thurot  had  succeeded  in  getting  out  "from  Dun- 
kirk, and  for  some  months  was  a  terror  to  the 
northern  coast-towns,  but  early  in  the  following 
year  an  end  was  put  to  his  career.  For  the  rest 
of  the  war  the  French  never  ventured  to  meet 
the  English  in  battle  on  the  high  seas,  and  could 
only  look  on  helplessly  while  their  colonies  and 
commerce  fell  into  the  hands  of  their  rivals. 
From  the  day  of  the  fight  in  Quiberon  Bay,  the 
naval  and  commercial  supremacy  of  England 
was  assured." — F.  W.  Longman.  Frederick  the 
Great  and  the,  Seren  Tear/t  War,  ch.  Vi.  sect.  3. 

Also  in:  C.  D.  Yonge,  Iliftt.  of  the  British 
Nary.  r.  1,  ch.  12.— .1.  Entick,  Hist,  of  the  late 
War.  r.  4,  /);).  241-291). 

A.  D.  1760. — Completed  conquest  of  Canada. 
— Successes  of  the  Prussians  and  their  allies. 
See  Canada:  A.  I).  1700:  and  Germany:  A.  D. 
1760. 

A.  D.  1760-1763. — Accession  of  George  III. 
— His  ignorance  and  his  despotic  notions  of 
kingship. —  Retirement  of  the  elder  Pitt. — 
Rise  and  fall  of  Bute.— The  Grenville  Ministry. 
—  ••When  George  HI.  came  to  the  throne,  in 
1760,  England  had  been  governed  for  more  than 
half  a  ceiitury  by  the  great  Whig  families  which 
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had  been  broiiglit  into  the  forejrroiind  by  the 
revohition  of  1688.  .  .  .  Under  Wa'polc's  wise 
and  powerful  sway,  tlie  tirst  two  Geortces  had 
possessed  scarcely  more  than  the  shadow  of 
sovereignty.  It  was  llie  third  George's  ambition 
to  become  a  real  king,  like  the  king  of  France  or 
the  king  of  Spain.  From  earliest  babvhooil.  his 
inotlier  had  forever  been  impressing  >ipon  him 
the  prece])t,  'George  be  king!'  and  this  simjile 
lesson  had  constituted  pretty  much  t  lie  whole  of  his 
education.  Popidar  tradition  regards  him  as  the 
most  ignorant  king  that  ever  sat  upon  the  Eng- 
lish throne;  and  so  far  as  general  culture  is  con- 
cerned, this  opinion  is  undoubtedly  correct.  .  .  . 
Nevertheless.  .  .  George  IIL  was  not  destitute  of 
a  certain  kind  of  ability,  which  often  gets  highly 
rated  in  this  not  too  clear-sighted  world.  He 
could  see  an  inunediate  end  very  distinctly,  and 
acquired  considerable  power  from  the  dogged  in- 
dustry with  wliieli  he  pursued  it.  In  an  age  where 
some  of  the  noblest  English  statesmen  drank  their 
gallon  of  strong  wine  daily,  or  sat  late  at  the 
gambling-table,  or  lived  in  scarcely  hidden  con- 
cubinage, George  III.  was  decorous  in  personal 
habits  and  jiure  in  domestic  relations,  and  no 
banker's  clerk  in  London  applied  himself  to  the 
details  of  business  more  industriously  than  he. 
He  had  a  genuine  talent  for  administration,  and 
he  devoted  this  talent  most  assiduously  to  selfish 
ends.  ScaiUily  endowed  witli  human  sympathy, 
audalmost  boorishly  stiff  in  hisordinary  unstudied 
manner,  he  could  be  smooth  as  oil  whenever  lie 
liked.  He  was  an  adept  in  gaining  men's  confi- 
dence by  a  show  of  interest,  ami  securing  their  aid 
by  dint  of  fair  promises:  and  when  he  found  them 
of  no  furtlier  use,  he  could  turn  tliem  adrift  witli 
wanton  insult.  Any  one  who  dared  to  disagree 
witli  him  upon  even  the  slightest  point  of  policj' 
he  straightway  regarded  as  a  natural  enemy,  and 
pursued  him  ever  afterward  with  vindictive 
hatred.  Asa  natural  consequence,  he  surrounded 
himself  with  wcakand  short-sighted  advisers,  and 
toward  all  statesmen  of  broad  views  and  inde- 
pendent character  he  nursed  the  bitterest  ran- 
cour. .  .  .  Such  was  the  man  who,  on  coming 
to  the  throne  in  1760,  had  it  for  his  first  and  chief- 
est  thought  to  break  down  the  growing  system 
of  cabinet  government  in  England." — .7.  Fiske, 
llii'  A)iieyiciin  liin/lntion.  rli.  1  (r.  1). — "The  dis- 
solution of  Parliament,  shortly  after  his  accession, 
aH'oriled  an  oi)portunity  of  strengthening  the  par- 
liamentary connection  of  the  king's  friends.  Par- 
liament was  kept  sitting  while  the  king  and  Lord 
Bute  were  making  out  lists  of  the  court  candi- 
dates, and  using  every  exertion  to  secure  their 
return.  The  king  not  only  wrested  government 
boroughs  from  the  ministers,  in  order  to  nomi- 
nate his  own  friends,  but  even  encouraged  opposi- 
tion to  sucli  ministers  as  he  conceived  not  to  be 
in  his  interest.  .  .  .  Lord  Bute,  tlic  originator  of 
tlie  new  policy,  was  not  personally  well  qualified 
for  its  successful  promotion.  He  was  not  con- 
nected with  the  great  families  who  had  ac(iuired 
a  preponderance  of  political  influence;  he  was  no 
parliamentary  debater;  his  manners  were  un- 
popular: he  was  a  courtier  rather  than  a  poli- 
tician: his  intimate  relations  witli  the  Princess  of 
■Wales  were  an  object  of  scandal ;  and.  above  all, 
he  w.as  a  Scotchman.  .  .  .  Immediately  after  the 
king's  accession  he  had  been  made  a  privy  coun- 
cillor, and  admitted  into  the  cabinet.  An  ar- 
rangement was  soon  afterwards  concerted,  by 
which  Lord  Iloldernesse  retired  from  office  with 


a  pension,  and  Lord  Bute  succeeded  him  as  Sec- 
retary of  State.  It  was  now  the  object  of  the 
court  to  break  up  the  existing  ministry,  and  to 
rejilace  it  with  another,  fomied  from  among  the 
king's  friends.  Had  the  ministry  been  united, 
and  had  the  chiefs  reposed  contidence  in  one 
another,  it  would  have  been  diflicult  to  over- 
tlirow  Iheni.  But  there  were  already  jealousies 
amongst  them,  which  the  court  lost  nooiiportunity 
of  fomenting.  A  breach  soon  arose  between  Jlr. 
Pitt,  the  most  powerful  and  popular  of  the  min- 
isters, and  his  colleagues.  He  desired  to  strike  a 
sudden  blow  against  Spain,  which  had  concluded 
a  secret  treaty  of  alliance  with  France,  then  at 
war  with  this  country  [.see  Fkanck:  A.  I).  1761 
(AvGVST)].  Though  war  minister  be  was  op- 
posed by  all  his  colleagues  except  Lord  Tem- 
ple. He  bore  himself  haughtily  at  the  council, 
—  declared  that  he  had  been  called  to  the  min- 
istry by  the  voice  of  the  people,  and  that  he  could 
not  be  responsible  for  measures  which  he  was  no 
longer  allowed  to  guide.  Being  met  with  equal 
loftiness  in  tlie  caliinet,  he  was  forced  to  tender 
his  resignation.  The  king  overjiowered  the  re- 
tiring minister  with  kindness  and  condescension. 
He  otfere<l  the  barony  of  Chatham  tii  his  wife, 
and  to  himself  an  annuity  of  .€3,000  a  year  for 
three  lives.  The  minister  had  deserved  these 
royal  favours,  and  he  accepted  them,  but  at  the 
cost  of  his  popularity.  '.  .  .  The  same  Gazette 
which  announced  his  resignation,  also  trumpeted 
forth  the  peerage  and  tlie  jiension,  and  was  the 
signal  for  clamors  against  tiie  piililie  favourite. 
0[i  the  retirement  <jf  Jlr.  Pitt,  Lord  Bute  be- 
came the  most  influential  of  the  ministers.  He 
undertook  the  chief  management  of  public  affairs 
in  the  cabinet,  and  the  sole  direction  of  the  House 
of  Lords.  .  .  .  His  ascendency  provoked  the 
jealousy  and  resentment  of  the  king's  veteran  min- 
ister, the  Duke  of  Newcastle:  who  h,-id  hitherto 
distributed  all  the  patronage  of  the  Crown,  but 
now  was  never  consulted.  ...  At  length,  in 
^laj-  1762,  his  grace,  after  frequent  disagree- 
ments in  the  cabinet  and  numerous  alfronts,  was 
obliged  to  resign.  And  now,  the  o)iject  of  the 
court  being  at  length  attained,  Lord  Bute  was 
immediately  placed  at  the  head  of  affairs,  as 
First  Lord  of  the  Treasury.  ,  .  .  The  king  and 
his  minister  were  resolved  to  carry  matters  with 
a  high  hand,  and  their  arbitrary  attempts  to 
coerce  and  intimidate  opponents  disclosed  their 
imperious  views  of  the  prerogative.  Prelimi- 
naries of  a  treaty  of  peace  with  France  having 
been  agreed  U]ion,  against  which  a  strong  jiopii- 
lar  feeling  was  aroused,  the  king's  vengeance 
was  directed  a.gainst  all  who  ventured  to  disap- 
prove them.  The  Duke  of  Devonshire  having 
declined  to  attend  the  council  summoned  to  de- 
cide upon  the  ])eace,  was  insulted  by  the  king, 
and  forced  to  resign  his  office  of  Lord  Cliaml)er- 
lain.  A  few  days  afterwards  the  king,  with  his 
own  hand,  struck  his  grace's  name  from  the  list 
of  privy  councillors.  .  .  .  No  sooner  had  Lord 
Rockingham  heard  of  the  treatment  of  the  Duke 
of  Devonshire  than  he  .  .  .  resigned  his  place  in 
the  household.  A  more  general  prriscri|>tioii  of 
the  Whig  nobles  soon  followed.  The  Dukes  of 
Newcastle  and  Grafton,  and  the  Jlanjuess  of 
Rockingham,  having  presumed,  as  peers  of  Par- 
liament, to  express  their  disiqijirobation  of  the 
peace,  were  dismissed  from  the  lord-lieutenancies 
of  their  counties.  .  .  .  Nor  was  the  vengeance 
of  the  court  confined  to  the  heads  of  the  Whig 
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party.  All  placemen,  who  had  voted  against  the 
preliminaries  of  peace,  were  dismissed.  .  .  .  The 
preliminaries  of  peace  were  ajiproved  by  Parlia- 
ment; and  the  Princess  of  Wales,  exulting  in 
the  success  of  the  court,  exclaimed,  '  Now  my 
son  is  king  of  England.'  But  her  exultation  was 
premature.  .  .  .  These  stretches  of  prerogative 
served  to  unite  the  Whigs  into  an  organised  op- 
position. .  .  .  The  fall  of  the  king's  favoured 
minister  was  even  more  sudden  than  his  rise. 
.  .  .  Afraid,  as  he  confessed,  '  not  only  of  falling 
himself,  but  of  involving  his  royal  master  in  his 
ruin,'  he  resigned  suddenly  [April  7,  1763], — to 
the  surprise  of  all  parties,  and  even  of  the  king 
himself, —  before  he  had  held  office  for  eleven 
months.  .  .  .  He  retreated  to  the  interior  cabi- 
net, whence  he  could  direct  more  securely  the 
measures  of  the  court ;  having  previously  ne- 
gotiated the  appointment  of  Mr.  George  Gren- 
ville  as  his  successor,  and  arranged  with  him  the 
nomination  of  the  cabinet.  The  ministry  of  5Ir. 
Grenville  was  constituted  in  a  manner  favourable 
to  the  king's  personal  views,  and  was  expected  to 
be  under  the  control  of  himself  and  his  favour- 
ite."—T.E.  :May,  Const.  Hist.nf  Eii'j.,  1760-1860, 
ch.  1. 

Also  ix:  J.  H.  Jesse,  Memoirs  of  the  Life  and 
Reirjn  of  Geonje  III.,  ch.  \-\Q  (v.\).—The  Gren- 
tille  Papers,  t.  1-2. — W.  Massey,  Hist,  of  Eny.: 
Rei'jii  of  Gcorfje  III.,  ch.  2-3  {i\  1).— G.  O.  Tre- 
velyan.  Early  Hist,  of  Charles  James  F".i:  ch.  4. 

A.  D.  1760-1775. — Crown,  Parliament  and 
Colonies. — The  conflicting  theories  of  their  re- 
lations. Sre  United  Statks  of  Am.  :  A.  D. 
17G0-177O. 

A.  D.  1761-1762.  —  The  third  Family  Com- 
pact of  the  Bourbon  kings. — 'War  vyith  Spain. 
See  FuAXry;:   A.  D.   1761  iAigtsti. 

A.  D.  1761-1762. — The  Seven  Years  War: 
Last  Campaigns  in  Germany.  See  Geum.vxy: 
A.  1).  lTiU-1762. 

A.  D.  1762. — Capture  of  Havana.  SeeCuB.v: 
A.  I).  lol4-lS.-)l. 

A.  D.  1762-1764. — "The  North  Briton,"  No. 
45,  and  the  prosecution  of  'Wilkes. — "  The  pop- 
ular dislike  to  the  new  system  of  Government  by 
courtiers  had  foimd  vent  in  a  scurrilous  press, 
the  annoyance  of  which  continued  unabated  by 
the  sham  retirement  of  the  minister  whose  as- 
cendancy had  provoked  this  grievous  kind  of  op- 
position. The  leader  of  the  host  of  libellers  was 
John  Wilkes,  a  man  of  that  audacity  and  self- 
possession  which  are  indispensable  to  success  in 
the  most  disreputable  line  of  political  adventure. 
But  Wilkes  had  qualities  which  placed  him  far 
above  the  level  of  a  vulgar  demagogue.  Great 
sense  and  shrewdness,  brilliant  wit,  extensive 
knowledge  of  the  w(n'ld,  with  the  manners  of  a 
gentleman,  were  among  the  accomplishments 
which  he  brought  to  a  vocation,  but  rarelj'  illus- 
trated by  the  talents  of  a  Catiline.  Long  before 
he  engaged  in  public  life,  Wilkes  had  become  in- 
famous for  his  debaucheries,  and,  with  a  few 
other  men  of  fashion,  had  tested  the  toleration  of 
pu1)lic  opinion  by  a  series  of  outrages  upon  re- 
ligion and  decency.  Profligacy  of  morals,  how- 
ever, has  nut  in  any  age  or  country  proved  a  bar 
to  the  character  of  a  patriot.  .  .  .  Wilkes'  jour- 
nal, which  originated  with  the  administration  of 
Lord  Bute  [tir.st  issued  June  .5,  176i>],  was  hap- 
pily entitled  'The  North  Briton,'  and  from  its 
boldness  and  personality  soon  obtained  a  large 
circulation.     It  is  surpassed  in  ability  though  not 


often  equalled  in  virulence  bv  the  political  press 
of  the  present  day;  but  at  a  time  when  the  char- 
acters of  public  men  deservedly  stood  lowest  in 
public  estimation,  they  were  protected,  not  un- 
advisedly perhaps,  from  the  assaults  of  the  press 
by  a  stringent  law  of  libel.  .  .  .  It  had  been  the 
practice  since  the  Revolution,  and  it  is  now  ac- 
knowledged as  an  important  constitutional  right, 
to  treat  the  Speech  from  the  Throne,  on  the  open- 
ing of  Parliament,  as  the  manifesto  of  the  minis- 
ter; and  in  that  point  of  view,  it  had  from  time 
to  time  been  censured  by  Pitt,  and  other  leaders 
of  party,  with  the  ordinary  license  of  debate. 
But  when  Wilkes  presumed  to  use  this  freedom 
in  his  paper,  though  in  a  degree  which  would 
have  seemed  temperate  and  even  tame  had  he 
spoken  to  the  same  purport  in  his  place  in  Parlia- 
ment, it  was  thought  necessary  to  repress  such 
insolence  with  the  whole  weight  of  the  law.  A 
warrant  was  issued  from  the  office  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  to  seize  —  not  any  person  named  — 
but  '  the  authors,  printers,  and  pulJishers  of  the 
seditious  libel,  entitled  the  North  Briton,  No.  45.' 
Under  this  wan-ant,  forty-nine  persons  were  ar- 
rested and  detained  in  custody  fur  several  days ; 
but  as  it  was  found  that  none  of  them  could  be 
brought  within  the  description  in  the  warrant, 
they  were  discharged.  Several  of  the  individuals 
who  had  been  so  seized,  brought  actions  for  false 
imprisonment  against  the  messengers ;  and  in  one 
of  these  actions,  in  which  a  verdict  was  entered 
for  the  plaintiff  under  the  direction  of  the  Lord 
Chief  Justice  of  the  Common  Pleas,  the  two  im- 
jiortant  questions  as  to  the  claim  of  a  Secretary 
of  State  to  the  protection  given  by  statute  to  jus- 
tices of  the  peace  acting  in  that  capacity,  and  as 
to  the  legality  of  a  waiTant  which  did  not  speci- 
fy any  individual  by  name,  were  raised  by  a  Bill 
of  Exceptions  to  the  ruling  of  the  presiding 
judge,  and  thus  came  upon  appeal  before  the 
Court  of  King's  Bench.  .  .  .  The  Court  of  King's 
Bench  .  .  .  intimated  a  strong  opinion  against 
the  Crown  upon  the  important  constitutional 
questions  which  had  been  raised,  and  directed 
the  case  to  stand  over  for  further  argument ;  but 
when  the  case  came  on  again,  the  Attorne)"-Gen- 
eral  Yorke  prudently  declined  any  further  agita- 
tion of  the  questions.  .  .  .  These  proceedings 
were  not  brought  to  a  close  until  the  end  of  the 
year  1765.  long  after  the  administration  under 
which  they  were  instituted  had  ceased  to  exist. 
.  .  .  The  prosecution  of  Wilkes  himself  was 
pressed  with  the  like  indiscreet  vigour.  The 
privilege  of  Parliament,  which  extends  to  every 
case  except  treason,  felony,  and  breach  of  the 
peace,  presented  an  obstacle  to  the  vengeance  of 
the  Court.  But  the  Crown  lawyers,  with  a  ser- 
vility which  belonged  to  the  worst  times  of  pre- 
rogative, advised  that  a  libel  came  within  the 
purview  of  the  exception,  as  having  a  tendency 
to  a  breach  of  the  peace ;  and  upon  this  perver- 
sion of  plain  law,  Wilkes  was  arrested,  and 
brought  before  Lord  Halifax  for  examination. 
The  cool  and  wary  demagogue,  however,  was 
more  than  a  match  for  the  Secretary  of  State ;  but 
his  authorship  of  the  alleged  libel  having  been 
proved  by  the  printer,  he  was  committed  close 
prisoner  to  the  Tower.  In  a  few  days,  having 
sued  out  writs  of  habeas,  he  was  brought  up  be- 
fore the  Court  of  Common  Pleas.  .  .  .  The  ar- 
gument which  would  confound  the  commission 
of  a  crime  with  conduct  which  had  no  more  than 
a  tendency  to  provoke  it,  was  at  once  rejected 
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by  an  independent  court  of  justice;  and  the  re- 
sult was  tlie  liberation  of  Wilkes  from  custody. 
]}\it  tlu'  vensreance  of  the  Court  was  not  tvirned 
aside  liy  this  disappoiutmeut.  An  c.\-otlicio  prose- 
cution for  libel  was  immediately  instituted 
against  the  member  for  Aylesbury;  he  was  de- 
prived of  his  commission  as  colonel  of  the  Buck- 
inghamshire militia;  his  patron,  Earl  Temple, 
wlio  i)rovided  the  fund8  for  his  defence,  was  at 
the  same  time  dismissed  from  the  lord-lieuten- 
ancy of  the  same  county,  and  from  the  Privy 
Council.  When  Parliament  assembled  in  the  au- 
tunni,  tlie  first  business  brought  forward  by  the 
Government  was  this  contemptible  affair  —  a  pro- 
ceeding not  merely  foolish  and  imdignified,  but 
a  flagrant  violation  of  common  ju.stice  and  de- 
cency. Having  elected  to  prosecute  AVilkes  for 
this  alleged  libel  before  the  ordinary  tribunals  of 
the  comitry,  it  is  manifest  that  the  Government 
should  liave  left  the  law  to  take  its  course  un- 
prejudiced. Cut  the  House  of  Conuuons  was 
now  required  to  (ironounce  upon  the  very  subject- 
matter  of  inquiry  which  had  been  referred  to  the 
decision  of  a  court  of  law;  and  this  degenerate 
assembly,  at  the  bidding  of  the  minister,  readily 
condemned  the  indicted  paper  in  terms  of  extrava- 
gant and  fulsome  censure,  and  ordered  that  it 
should  be  burned  by  the  hands  of  the  common 
hangman.  Lord  North,  on  the  part  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, then  pressed  for  an  immediate  decision 
on  the  question  of  privilege;  but  Pitt,  in  his 
most  solemn  manner,  insisting  on  an  adjournment, 
the  House  yielded  this  point.  On  the  following- 
day,  Wilkes,  being  dangerously  woiuided  in  a 
duel  Willi  Jlartin,  one  of  the  joint  Secretaries 
to  the  Treasury,  who  had  grossly  insulted  him 
in  the  House,  for  the  purpose  of  provoking  a 
quarrel,  was  disabled  from  attending  in  his 
place;  but  the  Hou.se,  nevertheless,  refused  to 
postpone  the  question  of  jirivilege  beyond  the 
24th  of  the  month.  On  that  day,  they  resolved 
'  that  tlie  privilege  of  Parliament  does  not  extend 
to  the  case  of  writing  and  publishing  seditions 
libels,  nor  ought  to  be  allowed  to  obstruct  the  or- 
dinary course  of  the  laws  in  the  speedy  and  ef- 
fectual ]irosecution  of  so  heinous  and  dangerous 
an  offence.'  Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the 
public  spirit  or  prudence  of  a  House  of  Commons 
which  could  thus  ofBciously  detine  its  privilege, 
the  vote  was  practicallj'  futile,  since  a  court  of 
justice  had  already  decided  in  this  very  case,  as 
a  matter  of  strict  law,  that  the  person  of  a  mem- 
ber of  Parliament  was  protected  from  arrest  on 
a  charge  of  this  description.  The  conduct  of 
Pitt  on  this  occasion  was  consistent  with  the  lofti- 
ness of  his  character.  .  .  .  The  conduct  of  the 
Lords  was  in  liarmony  with  that  of  the  Lower 
House.  .  .  .  The  session  was  principally  occu- 
pied by  the  proceedings  against  this  worthless 
demagogue,  whom  the  unwortliy  hostility  of  the 
Crown  and  both  Houses  of  Parliament  liad  ele- 
vated into  a  person  of  the  first  importance.  His 
name  was  coupled  with  tliat  of  Liberty;  and 
when  the  executioner  appeared  to  carry  into  ef- 
fect the  sentence  of  Parliament  upon  'The  North 
Briton,'  he  was  driven  away  by  the  populace, 
who  rescued  the  obnoxious  paper  from  the  (lames, 
and  evinced  their  hatred  and  contempt  for  the 
Court  faction  bj'  burning  in  its  stead  the  jack- 
boot and  the  petticoat,  the  vulgar  emblems  which 
they  employed  to  designate  John  Earl  of  Bute 
and  his  supposed  royal  patroness.  .  .  .  Wilkes 
himself,   however,   was  forced   to   yield   to   the 


storm.  Beset  by  the  spies  of  Government,  and 
liara.ssed  by  its  prosecutions,  whicli  he  had  not 
the  means  of  resisting,  he  withdrew  to  Paris. 
Failing  to  attend  in  his  place  in  the  House  of 
Commons  on  the  first  day  after  the  Christmas  re- 
cess, according  to  order,  his  excuse  was  eagerly 
declared  invalid ;  a  vote  of  expulsion  immediately 
followed  [January  19.  1764],  and  a  new  writ  was 
ordered  for  Aylesbury." — W.  jNIassey,  Hint,  vf 
En(j.:  Itcirjn  of  Gem-rie  III.,  cli.  4  (r.  1). 

Also  in:  J.  E.T.  Kogers,  Jli.'dorinil  Ghaiiing.'), 
V.  3,  c/i.  3.— Lord  ]Mahon  (Earl  Stanhoiie),  JJ/.-<l. 
ofEiiU..  1713-1783,  ^'/f.  41-42  (c.  5). 

A.  D.  1763. — The  end  and  results  of  the 
Seven  Years  War  :  The  Peace  of  Paris  and 
Peace  of  Hubertsburg. — America  to  be  Eng- 
lish, not  French.     !~See  Skvkn  Ykaus  AV.\k. 

A.  D.  1763-1764. — Determination  to  tax  the 
American  colonies. — The  Sugar  (or  Molasses) 
Act.  See  United  States  op  Am.  ;  A.  D.  1763- 
1764. 

A.  D.  1764. — The  climax  of  the  mercantile 
colonial  policy  and  its  consequences.  See 
L'kited  States  (IF  Aji.  :  A.  I).  1764. 

A.  D.  1765. — Passage  of  the  Stamp  Act  for 
the  colonies.  See  United  States  oi'  A.M.  ; 
A.  D.  176.">. 

A.  D.  1765-1768. —  Grenville  dismissed. — 
The  Rockingham  and  the  Grafton-Chatham 
Ministries. — Repeal  of  the  Stamp  Act. — Fresh 
trouble  in  the  American  colonies. — "Hitherto 
the  Jlinistry  had  only  excited  the  inilignation  of 
the  peojtle  and  the  colonies.  Not  satisfied  with 
the  number  of  their  enemies,  they  now  proiceded 
to  quarrel  openly  with  the  king.  In  176.'i  the 
tirst  signs  of  the  illness,  to  which  George  after- 
wards fell  a  victim,  appeared;  and  as  soon  as  he 
recovered  he  proposed,  with  wonderful  firmness, 
that  a  Kegeney  Bill  should  be  brought  in,  limit- 
ing the  king's  choice  of  a  Hegeut  to  the  members 
of  the  Royal  Family.  The  Ministers,  however, 
in  alarm  at  the  prospect  of  a  new  Bute  Jlinistry, 
persuaded  the  king  that  there  was  no  hope  of 
the  Princess's  name  being  accepted,  and  that  it 
had  better  be  left  out  of  the  Bill.  Tlie  king 
unwisely  consented  to  this  un]iaralleled  insult  on 
his  parent,  apparently  througli  lack  of  considera- 
tion. Parliament,  however,  insisted  on  inserting 
the  Princess's  name  by  a  large  majority,  and  thus 
exposed  the  trick  of  his  !^Iinistel's.  This  the 
king  never  forgave,  They  had  been  for  some 
time  obnoxious  to  him,  and  now  he  determined 
to  get  rid  of  them.  With  this  view  he  induced 
the  Duke  of  Cumberland  to  make  overtures  to 
Chatham  [Pitt,  not  yet  titled],  offering  almost 
any  terms. "  But  no  arrangement  was  practica- 
ble, and  the  king  was  left  quite  at  the  mercy  of 
the  Jlinisters  he  detested.  "He  was  obliged  to 
consent  to  dismiss  Bute  and  all  Bute's  following. 
He  was  oliliged  to  promise  that  he  would  use  no 
underhanil  influence  for  the  future.  Life,  in  fact, 
became  a  burden  to  him  under  George  Gren- 
ville's  domination,  and  he  determined  to  dismiss 
him,  even  at  the  cost  of  accepting  the  Whig 
Houses,  whom  he  had  pledged  himself  never 
to  eniploj'  again.  Pitt  and  Temple  still  prov- 
ing obdurate,  Cumberland  opened  negotiations 
with  tlie  Uockingliam  Whigs,  and  the  Grenville 
^Ministry  was  at  an  end  [July,  1765].  .  .  .  The 
new  Jlinistry  was  composed  as  follows:  Kock- 
ingham  became  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury; 
Dowdeswell,  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer;  New- 
castle, Privy  Seal ;  Northington,  Lord  Chancellor. 
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.  .  .  Their  leader  Rockingliam  was  a  niau  of 
sound  sense,  but  no  power  of  language  or  gov- 
ernment. .  .  .  He  was  totally  free  from  any  sus- 
picion of  corruption.  In  fact  there  was  more 
honesty  than  talent  in  the  Ministry  altogether. 
.  .  .  The  back-l)one  of  the  party  was  removed 
by  the  refusal  of  Pitt  to  co-operate.  Burke  was 
undoubtedly  the  ablest  man  among  them,  luit  his 
time  was  not  3"et  come.  Such  a  Jlinistry,  it  was 
recognized  even  by  its  own  members,  could  not 
last  long.  However,  it  had  come  in  to  effect  cer- 
tain necessarj'  legislation,  and  it  certainly  so  far 
accomplished  the  end  of  its  being.  It  repealed 
the  Stamp  Act  [sec  United  States  of  Am.  : 
A.  I).  ITOfi],  which  had  caused  so  much  indig- 
nation among  the  Americans:  and  at  the  same 
time  passed  a  law  securing  the  dependence  of  the 
colonies.  .  .  .  The  king,  however,  made  no  secret 
of  ills  hostility  to  his  Ministers.  .  .  .  The  con- 
duct of  Pitt  in  refusing  to  join  them  was  a  de- 
cided mistake,  and  more.  He  was  really  at  one 
with  them  on  most  points.  Most  of  their  acts 
were  in  accordance  with  his  views.  But  he  was 
determined  not  to  join  a  purely  party  JIinistr_y, 
though  he  could  have  done  so  iiractically  on 
whatever  terms  ho  pleased.  In  170G,  however, 
he  consented  to  fonn  a  coalition,  in  which  were 
included  men  of  the  most  opposite  views  — 
'King's  Friends,'  Rockingham  Whigs,  and  the 
few  personal  followers  of  Pitt.  Rockingham  re- 
fused to  take  any  office,  anil  retired  to  tlic  more 
congenial  occupation  of  following  the  hounds. 
The  nominal  Prime  Minister  of  this  Cabinet  was 
the  Duke  of  Grafton,  for  Pitt  refused  the  leader- 
ship, and  retired  to  the  House  of  Lords  as  Lord 
Chatham.  Charles  Townshend  became  Chan- 
cellor of  the  E.xchequer,  and  Lord  Nortli,  the 
leader  of  the  'King's  Friends,'  was  Pa\--master. 
The  Ministry  included  Slielburne,  Barre,  Con- 
way, Northington,  Barrington,  Camden,  Granby 
—  all  men  of  the  most  opposite  views.  .  .  .  This 
second  Jliuistry  of  Pitt  was  a  mistake  from  the 
very  first.  He  lost  all  his  po]jidarity  by  taking 
a  peerage.  ...  As  a  peer  and  Lord  Privy  Seal 
he  found  himself  in  an  imcongenial  atmosphere. 
.  .  .  His  name,  too,  had  lost  a  great  deal  of  its 
power  abroad.  'Pitt'  had,  indeed,  been  a  word 
to  conjure  with;  but  there  were  no  associations 
of  defeat  and  humiliation  connected  with  the 
name  of  'Chatham.'.  .  .  There  were  other  dif- 
ficulties, however,  as  well.  His  arrogance  had 
increased,  and  it  was  so  much  intensified  by  irri- 
tating gout,  tliat  it  became  almost  impossible  to 
serve  witli  liim.  His  disease  later  almo.st  ap- 
proached madness.  .  .  .  The  ilinistry  drifted 
helplessly  aljout  at  tlie  mercy  of  eacli  wind  anil 
wave  of  opinion  like  a  water-logged  ship;  and 
it  was  only  the  titter  want  of  unii-n  among  the 
Opposition  which  prevented  its  sinking  entirely. 
As  it  was,  they  contrived  to  renew  the  breach 
witli  America,  which  had  been  almost  entirely 
healed  by  Rockingham's  repeal  of  tlie  .Stamp 
Act.  Charles  Townsliend,  the  Clianeellor  of  the 
E.xchequer,  was  by  far  the  ablest  man  left  in  the 
Cabinet,  and  he  rapidly  assumed  the  most  promi- 
nent position.  He  had  always  been  in  favour  of 
ta.ving  America.  He  now  brought  forward  a 
plan  for  raising  a  revenue  from  tea,  glass,  and 
paper  [see  United  States  of  Am.  :  A.'D.  ITGO- 
ITGT,  and  1767-1768],  by  way  of  im|)ort  duty  at 
the  American  ports.  .  .  .  This  wild  measure  was 
followed  sliorlly  b_v  the  death  of  its  author,  in 
September;  anil  then  the  weakness  of  the  Minis- 


try became  so  obvious  that,  as  Chatham  still  con- 
tinued incapable,  some  fresli  reinforcement  was 
absolutely  necessary.  A  coalition  was  elfected 
with  the  Bloonisburv  Gang ;  and,  in  consequence, 
Lords  Gower,  Weymouth,  and  Sandwich  joined 
the  Ministry.  Lord  Northington  and  General 
Conway  retired.  North  succeeded  Townshend 
at  the  E.xchequer.  Lord  Hillsborough  liecame 
the  first  Seeretar}'  of  State  for  the  Colonies,  thus 
raising  the  number  of  Secretaries  to  three.  This 
Ministry  was  probably  the  W'orst  that  had  gov- 
erned England  since  the  days  of  the  Cabal ;  and 
the  short  period  of  its  existence  was  marked  by 
a  succession  of  arbitrary  and  foolish  acts.  On 
every  important  question  that  it  had  to^  deal 
with,  it  pursued  a  course  diametrically  opposed 
to  Chatham's  views;  and  yet  with  singular  irony 
his  nominal  connection  with  it  was  not  severed 
for  some  time" — that  is,  not  until  the  following 
year,  1768. — B.  C.  Skottowe,  Our  Hanoverian 
Kiiitjs,  pp.  23-4-239. 

Also  in:  The  Orenmlle  Papers,  v.  3—4. — C.  W. 
Dilke,  Papers  of  a  Critic,  v.  2. — E.  Lodge,  Por- 
traits, r.  S,  (■/).  '.i. 

A.  D.  1767-1769. — The  first  war  with  Hyder 
Ali,  of  Mysore.     See  Indi.v:  A.  I).  1767-1769. 

A.  D.  1768-1770. — The  quartering  of  troops 
in  Boston  and  its  ill  consequences.  See  Bos- 
ton: A.  1).  176S;  and  1770. 

A.  D.  1768-1774. —  John  'Wilkes  and  the 
King  and  Parliament  again. — The  Middlesex 
elections. — In  .Alarch,  176s,  Wilkes,  though  out- 
lawed by  the  court,  returned  to  London  from 
Paris  and  solicited  a  pardon  from  the  king;  but 
his  petition  was  unnoticed.  Parliament  licing 
then  dissolved  and  writs  issued  for  a  new  elec- 
tion, lie  otl'cred  liimself  as  a  candidate  to  represent 
the  City  of  London.  "He  polled  1,247  votes, 
but  was  unsuccessful.  On  the  day  following 
this  decision  he  issued  an  address  to  the  freehold- 
ers of  jMiddlesex.  The  election  took  place  at 
Brentford,  on  the  28th  of  March.  At  the  close 
of  the  poll  the  nimibers  were  —  ilr.  Wilkes,  1.293 ; 
Mr.  Cooke,  827;  Sir  W.  B.  Proctor,  807.  This 
was  a  victory  which  astonished  the  public  and 
terrified  the  ministry .  The  mob  was  in  ecstasies. 
The  citizens  of  London  were  compelled  to  illu- 
minate their  houses  and  to  shout  for  '  Wilkes  anil 
liberty. '  It  was  the  earnest  desire  of  the  ministry 
to  pardon  the  man  whom  they  had  persecuted, 
luit  the  king  remained  inexorable.  ...  A  month 
after  the  election  he  wrote  to  Lord  North  : 
'  Though  relying  entirely  on  vour  attachment  to 
my  jierson  as  well  as  in  your  hatred  of  any  law- 
less proceeding,  yet  I  think  it  liighly  expedient 
to  apprise  you  that  the  expulsion  of  Mr.  Wilkes 
ap|)ears  to  be  very  essential,  and  must  be  cITected.' 
A'V'hat  the  sovereign  counselled  was  duly  accom- 
plished. Before  his  expulsion,  AVilkes  was  a 
prisoner  in  the  King's  Bench.  Having  surren- 
dered, it  was  determined  that  his  outlawry  was 
informal ;  consequently  it  was  reversed,  and  sen- 
tence w'as  passed  for  the  ofTences  whereof  he  had 
been  convicted.  He  was  fined  .£1,000,  and  im- 
prisoned for  twenty-two  months.  On  his  way 
to  prison  he  was  rescued  by  the  mol>;  but  as 
soon  as  he  could  escape  out  of  the  hands  of  his 
boisterous  friends  he  went  and  gave  liiuLsclf  into 
the  custody  of  the  Marslial  of  the  King's  Bench. 
Parliament,  met  on  the  lOlh  of  April,  and  it  was 
thought  that  he  would  lie  rileased  in  order  to 
take  his  seat.  A  dense  inidtitude  assembled  be- 
fore  the   jirison,  but,  balked  in  its  purpose  of 
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escorfinj;  thu  impular  favourite  to  the  House, 
became  furious,  and  eoinnienced  a  riot,  Soldier.s 
were  at  liaiid  iirepareil  for  this  outljreali.  They 
tired,  woundini;'  ami  slauuliterinj;'  several  jier- 
sons ;  auionjr  otliers,  tliey  Imtehered  a  youuj;  mau 
whom  they  found  in  a  neijrhbouriui;  liouse,  and 
who  was  mistaken  for  a  rioter  tliej'  liad  jiursued. 
At  tlie  inijuest  tlie  jury  brouglit  in  a  verdict  of 
wilful  murder  against  the  magi.strnte  who  ordered 
the  liring,  and  the  soldier  who  diil  the  deed. 
The  magistrate  was  tried  and  aeiiuittcd.  The 
soldier  was  dismissed  the  service,  but  received  in 
cimipensation,  as  a  reward  for  his  services,  a  peu- 
.sion  of  one  sliilling  a  day.  A  general  order  sent 
from  the  War  Office  liy  Lord  Barringlon  con- 
veyed his  JIajesty's  express  thanks  to  the  troops 
employed,  assuring  them  '  that  every  possible  re- 
gard shall  be  shown  to  them ;  their  zeal  and  good 
behaviovu'  on  this  occasion  deserve  it;  and  in  ease 
any  disagreeable  circumstance  slKjuld  hapjien  in 
the  execution  of  their  dut}',  they  shall  have  every 
defence  and  protection  that  the  law  can  author- 
ise and  this  office  can  give. '  This  approbation  of 
what  the  troops  had  done  was  the  necessary  sup- 
plement to  a  despatch  from  Lord  AVeymouth  sent 
before  the  riot,  and  intimating  that  force  was  to 
be  used  without  scruple.  Wilkes  commeuted  on 
both  documents.  Ilis  observaticjns  on  the  latter 
drew  a  complaint  from  Lord  Weymouth  of  lireaeh 
of  jirivilege.  This  was  made  an  additional  jirc- 
text  for  his  expulsion  from  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. Ten  days  afterwards  he  was  re-elected, 
his  opponent  receiving  five  votes  only,  (jn  the 
following  day  the  House  resolved  '  that  John 
Wilkes,  Esquire,  having  been  in  this  session  of 
Parliament  expelled  this  liouse,  was  and  is  in- 
callable  of  being  elected  a  member  to  serve  in 
this  present  Parliament';  and  his  election  was  de- 
clared void.  Again  the  freeholders  of  3Iiddle- 
sex  returned  hint,  and  the  Hou.se  re-allirmed  the 
above  resolution.  At  another  election  he  was 
opposed  by  Colonel  Luttrell,  a  Court  tool,  when 
he  polled  1,143  votes  against  296  cast  for  Lut- 
trell. It  was  declared,  however,  that  the  latter 
had  been  elected.  Now  began  a  struggle  between 
the  cotuUry,  which  had  been  outraged  in  the 
persons  of  the  .Middlesex  electors,  and  a  subservi- 
ent majority  iu  the  House  of  Commons  that  did 
not  hesitate  to  become  instrumental  in  gratifying 
the  personal  resentment  of  a  revengefid  and  ob- 
stinate king.  The  cry  of  '  Wilkes  and  liberty  ' 
was  raised  iu  (puirters  where  the  very  name  of 
the  popular  idol  had  been  jiroscribed.  It  was 
evident  that  not  the  law  only  had  been  violated 
in  his  person,  but  that  the  Constituti<in  itself  had 
sustained  a  deadly  woinid.  Wilkes  was  over- 
whelmed with  sul)stantial  marks  of  sympatliy. 
In  the  course  of  a  few  weeks  £20,000  were  sub- 
scribed to  pay  his  debts.  He  could  boast,  too, 
that  the  courts  of  law  had  at  length  done  what 
was  right  between  him  and  one  of  the  iSeeretaries 
of  State  who  had  signed  the  General  AVarrant, 
the  other  having  been  removed  by  death  lieyiuKl 
the  reach  of  justice.  Lord  Halifax  was  senteiice<l 
to  pay  t4,tMio  damages.  These  damages,  and  the 
costs  of  the  proceedings,  were  defra}'ed  out  of 
the  public  purse.  Lord  North  admitted  that  the 
outlay  had  exceeded  .£100,000.  Thus  the  nation 
was  doubly  insulted  by  the  ministers,  who  lirst 
violated  the  law,  and  then  paid  the  costs  of  the 
proceedings  out  of  the  national  taxes.  On  the 
ITth  of  April,  1770,  Wilkes  left  the  prison,  to  be 
elected  in  ra|)id  succession  to  the  offices  —  then 


mucli  sought  after,  because  held  in  high  honour 
—  of  Alderman,  Sherill",  and  Lord  Mayor  of  Lon- 
don. In  1774  he  was  permitted  to  take  his  scat 
as  MembiT  for  Middlesex.  After  several  faihires, 
lie  succeeded  in  getting  the  resolutions  of  his  in- 
capacity to  sit  in  the  liouse  formally  expunged 
from  it.s  journals.  He  was  elected  C'hamberlain 
of  tlie  City  in  1779,  and  filled  that  lucrative  and 
responsible  post  till  his  death,  in  1797,  at  the  age 
of  seventy.  Allhough  the  latter  iiortion  of  his 
career  as  Member  of  Parliament  has  generally 
been  considered  a  blank,  yet  it  was  marked  by 
several  incidents  worthy  of  attention.  He  was  a 
consistentand  energetic  opponent  of  the  war  with 
America."— W.  F.  Rae,  Juhu  WHken  (FoHiiuihtli/ 
Mei\,  St-jit.,  1868,  «.  10). 

Also  in:  The  same,  Wilkes,  Sheridan,  Fn.r,  pt. 
1.— G.  O.  Trevelyan,  Early  Hint,  of  Chniies 
Jdiiien  Fi/.r,  eh.  .'5-6,  (ind  8. 

A.  D.  1769-1772.— The  Letters  of  Junius.— 
"One  of  the  newspapers  in  London  at  tiiis 
perioil  was  the  'Public  Advertiser,'  printed  and 
directed  by  Mr.  Ileuiy  Sampson  Wooilfall.  His 
politics  were  those  of  the  (Opposition  of  the  day; 
and  he  readily  receiveil  any  contributions  of  a 
like  tendency  from  unknown  correspondents. 
Among  others  was  a  writer  whose  letters  begin- 
ning at  the  latest  in  April.  1707,  continued  frc- 
(lUeiit  through  that  and  the  ensuing  year.  It 
was  the  pleasure  of  this  writer  to  assume  a  great 
variety  of  signatures  in  his  communications,  as 
Mueinon,  Atticus,  and  Brutus.  It  does  not  ap- 
pear, however,  that  these  letters  (excepting  only 
some  with  the  signature  of  Lucius  whicli  were 
liublislied  in  the  autumn  of  1768)  attracted  the 
imblic  attention  to  any  unusual  extent,  though 
by  no  means  wanting  iu  ability,  or  still  less  in 
acrimony.  .  .  .  Such  was  the  stale  of  tlu'se  |iub- 
lications,  not  much  rising  in  interest  above  the 
common  level  of  man}'  such  at  other  times,  when 
on  the  21st  of  January  1769  there  came  forth 
another  letter  from  the  same  hand  with  the  novel 
signature  of  Junius.  It  did  not  dill'er  greatly 
from  its  predecessors  either  in  superior  merit  or 
superior  moderation;  it  contained,  on  the  con- 
trary, a  fierce  and  indiscriminate  attack  on  most 
men  in  high  places,  incliuliiig  the  Commander- 
in-Chief,  Lord  Granby.  But,  unlike  its  prede- 
cessors, it  roused  to  controversy  a  well-known 
and  respectable  opponent.  Sir  William  I)ra]ier, 
General  in  the  army  and  Knight  of  the  Bath, 
undertook  to  meet  antl  parry  the  blows  which  it 
had  aimed  at  his  Noble  friend.  In  an  evil  hour 
for  himself  he  sent  to  the  Public  Advertiser  a 
letter  suliscribed  with  his  own  name,  and  de- 
fending the  character  and  conduct  of  Lord  Gran- 
by. An  answer  from  Junius  soon  ap])cared, 
urging  anew  his  original  charge,  and  adding 
some  thrusts  at  Sir  William  himself  on  the  .sale 
of  a  regiment,  and  on  the  nonpayment  of  the 
Manilla  ransom.  Wincing  at  the  blow.  Sir  Wil- 
liam more  than  once  replied;  more  than  once  did 
the  keen  pen  of  Junius  lay  him  jirostrate  in  the 
dust.  The  discomfiture  of  poor  Sir  William  was 
indeed  comiilete.  Even  bis  most  partial  friends 
could  not  den)'  that  so  far  as  wit  and  elociueiice 
were  concerned  the  mau  in  the  mask  hail  far, 
very  far,  the  better  in  the  controversy.  .  .  . 
These  victories  over  a  man  of  rank  ami  station 
such  as  Draper's  gave  importance  to  the  name  of 
Junius.  Henceforth  letters  with  that  signature 
were  eagerly  expected  by  the  pulilic.  and  care- 
fully prepared  by  the  author.     He  did  not  indeed 
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altogether  cease  to  write  iiniler  other  names; 
sometimes  especially  adopting;  tlie  part  of  a  by- 
stander, and  the  signature  of  Philo-.Iunius;  but 
it  was  as  Junius  that  his  main  and  most  elabo- 
rate attacks  were  made.  Nor  was  it  lonix  before 
he  swooped  at  far  higher  game  than  .Sir  William. 
First  came  a  series  of  most  bitter  pasquinades 
against  the  Duke  of  Grafton.  Dr.  Blaekstone 
was  then  assailed  for  the  unpopular  vote  which 
he  gave  in  the  case  of  Wilkes.  In  September 
was  published  a  false  and  malignant  attaclc  upon 
the  Duke  of  Bedford,  —  an  attack,  however,  of 
which  the  sting  is  felt  by  his  descendants  to  this 
<lay.  In  December  the  acme  of  audacity  was 
reached  by  the  celebrated  letter  to  the  King. 
All  this  while  conjecture  was  busy  as  to  the 
secret  author.  Names  of  well-known  statesmen 
or  well-known  writers  —  Burke  or  Dunning, 
Boj'd  or  Dyer,  George  Sackville  or  Gerard  Ham- 
ilton —  flew  from  mouth  to  mouth.  Such  guesses 
were  for  the  most  part  made  at  mere  hap-liazard, 
and  destitute  of  any  plausible  ground.  Never- 
theless the  stir  and  talk  which  they  created 
added  not  a  little  to  the  natural  effects  of  the 
writer's  wit  and  eloquence.  '  The  most  impor- 
tant secret  of  our  times  1'  cries  Wilkes.  Junius 
himself  took  care  to  enhance  his  own  importance 
b}'  arrogant,  nay  even  impious,  boasts  of  it.  In 
one  letter  of  August  1771  he  goes  so  far  as  to 
declare  that  '  the  Bible  and  Junius  will  be  read 
when  the  commentaries  of  the  Jesuits  are  for- 
gotten!' Mystery,  as  I  have  said,  was  one  in- 
gredient to  the  popularity  of  Junius.  Another 
not  less  efiicacir)us  was  supplied  bj^  persecution. 
In  the  course  of  1770  ilr.  ^V'oodfall  was  indicted 
for  publishing,  and  Jlr.  Almon  with  several 
others  for  reprinting,  the  letter  from  Junius  to 
the  King.  The  verdict  in  Woodfnll's  case  was: 
Guilty  of  printing  and  publishing  only.  It  led 
to  repeated  discussions  and  to  ulterior  jirocecd- 
iugs.  But  in  the  temper  of  tlie  puljlie  at  that 
period  such  measures  could  end  only  in  virtual 
defeat  to  the  Government,  in  augmented  reputa- 
tion to  the  libeller.  During  the  years  1770  and 
1771  the  letters  of  Junius  were  continued  with 
little  abatement  of  spirit.  He  renewed  invec- 
tives against  the  Duke  of  Grafton;  he  began 
them  against  Lord  !Manstield,  who  had  presided  at 
the  trials  of  the  printers;  he  jilunged  into  the 
full  tide  of  City  politics;  and  he  engaged  in  a 
keen  controversy  with  the  Rev.  John  Home, 
afterwards  Home  Tooke.  The  whole  series  of 
letters  from  January  1769,  when  it  commences, 
until  January  1773,  when  it  terminates,  amounts 
to  09,  including  those  witli  the  signature  of 
Philo-Jvmius,  those  of  Sir  William  Draper,  and 
th(ise  (if  .Mr.  Home.  .  .  .  Besides  the  letters 
whieli  Junius  designed  for  the  press,  there  were 
many  otliers  wliich  he  wrote  and  sent  to  various 
persons,  intending  them  for  those  persons  onl}-. 
Two  adtlressed  to  Lord  Chatham  appear  in  Lord 
Chatham's  correspondence.  Three  addressed  to 
Mr  George  Grenville  have  until  now  remained 
in  manuscrijjt  among  the  papers  at  Wotton,  or 
Stowe;  all  three  were  written  in  tlie  same  year, 
170S,  and  tlie  two  lirst  signed  with  the  same 
initial  C.  Several  otlicrs  addressed  to  Wilkes 
were  first  made  known  through  the  son  of  Mr. 
AVoodfall.  But  the  most  important  of  all,  per- 
haps, are  the  private  notes  addressed  to  Jlr. 
Woiidfall  himself.  Of  these  there  are  upwards 
of  si.xty.  signed  in  general  with  the  letter  C.  ; 
some  onlv  a   few   lines  in  length;  but  manv  of 


great  value  towards  deciding  the  question  of 
authorship.  It  seems  that  the  packets  contain- 
ing the  letters  of  Junius  for  Mr.  Woodfall  or  the 
Public  Advertiser  were  sometimes  brought  to 
the  otflce-door,  and  thrown  in,  bj-  an  unknown 
gentleman,  probably  Junius  Iiimself ;  more  com- 
monly they  were  conveyed  by  a  jiorter  or  other 
messenger  hired  in  the  streets.  When  some  com- 
munication from  Jlr.  AVoodfall  in  reply  was 
deemed  desirable,  Junius  directed  it  to  "be  ad- 
dressed to  him  under  some  feigned  nanu;,  and  to 
be  left  till  called  for  at  the  bar  of  some  coffee- 
house ...  It  ma3'  be  doubted  whetlier  Junius 
had  any  confidant  or  trusted  friend.  .  .  .  When 
dedicating  his  collected  letters  to  tlie  English 
people,  he  declares :  '  I  am  the  sole  depository 
of  my  own  secret,  and  it  .shall  perish  witli  me. '  " 
— Lord  ]\Iahon  (Earl  Stanhope),  Hist,  of  Enr/., 
1713-1783,  ch.  47  {i:  o).— The  following  list  of 
fifty -one  names  of  persons  to  whom  the  letters  of 
Junius  have  been  attributed  at  different  times  by 
different  writers  is  given  in  Cushing's  "  Initials 
and  Pseudonyms  " ;  James  Adair,  M.  P.  ;  Cap- 
tain Allen ;  Lieut.  -Col.  Isaac  Barre,  M.  P. ;  AV'il- 
liam  Henry  Cavendish  Bentinck ;  Mr.  Bickerton ; 
Hugh  ^I'Atday  Boyd;  Ednmnd  Burke;  William 
Burke ;  John  liutler,  Bishop  of  Hereford ;  Lord 
Camden ;  John  Lewis  De  Lolme ;  John  Dunning, 
afterwards  Lord  Ashburton ;  .Samuel  Dyer ; 
Heniy  Flood ;  Sir  Philip  Francis ;  George  III.  ; 
Edward  Gibbon;  Richard  Glover;  Henry  Grat- 
tan ;  William  Greatrakes ;  George  Grenville ; 
James  Grenville;  William  Gerard  Hamilton; 
James  Hollis;  Thomas  Hollis;  Sir  George  Jack- 
son; Sir  William  Jones;  John  Kent;  Major- 
Geueral  Charles  Lee ;  Charles  Lloyd ;  Tiiomas 
Lyttleton;  Laughlin  Maclean;  Rev.  Edmund 
Marshall;  Thomas  Paine;  William  Pitt.  Earl  of 
Chatham;  the  Duke  of  Portland ;  Thomas  Pow- 
nall;  Lieut. -Col.  Sir  Robert  Rich ;  Jolin  Rol)erts; 
Rev.  Philip  Rosenhagen;  George,  Vi.scouut 
Sackville;  the  Earl  of  Shelburne ;  Philip  Dormer 
Stanhope,  Earl  of  Chesterfield;  Ricliard  Suett; 
Earl  Temple;  John  Home  Tooke;  Horace  Wal- 
pole;  Alexander  W^edderburn,  Lord  Loughbor- 
ough; John  AVilkes;  James  AVilmot,  D.  D. ; 
Daniel  Wray. 

Also  ix  :  G.  W.  Cooke,  Ilist.  of  Parly,  v.  3, 
ch.  0. — C.  W.  Dilke,  Papers  of  a  Critic,  r.  2. — 
Lord  Macaulaj',  Warren  Ilastiurjs  {Essays,  v.  5). 
— A.  Bisset,  Short  Hist,  of  the  English  Parlia- 
ment, ch.  7. 

A.  D.  1770. — Fall  of  the  Grafton  Ministry. — 
Beginning  of  the  administration  of  Lord 
North. — '■  The  incompetency  of  the  ministry  was 
.  .  .  becoming  obvious.  In  the  first  place  it  was 
divideil  within  itself.  The  Prime  Minister,  with 
the  Chancellor  and  some  others,  were  remnants  of 
the  Chatham  ministry  and  admirers  of  Chatham's 
policy.  The  rest  of  the  Cabinet  were  either  men 
who  represented  Bedford's  part}-,  or  memliers  of 
that  class  whose  views  are  sufficiently  exjilained 
b_v  their  name,  'the  King's  friends.'  Grafton, 
fonder  of  hunting  and  the  turf  than  of  politics. 
Iiad  by  his  indolence  suffered  himself  to  fall  under 
the  infiuence  of  the  last-named  jiarfy,  and  uncon- 
stitutional action  had  been  the  result  which  hail 
brought  discontent  in  England  to  the  verge  of 
open  outbreak.  Hillsborough,  under  the  same 
influence,  was  hurrying  along  the  road  which  led 
to  the  loss  of  America.  On  this  point  the  Prime 
Minister  had  found  himself  in  a  minority  in  his 
own  Cabinet.     France   too,  under   Choiseul,  in 
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alliance  with  Spain,  was  lioLriiininir  to  lliink  of  iv- 
vcnj^e  for  tlic  losses  of  the  Seven  Years'  "War.  A 
crisis  was  evidently  approaeliinj;.  and  the  Oppo- 
sition bci^an  to  close  their  ranks.  Chatham,  y  ield- 
iufj  a,!;aiii  to  the  necessities  of  party,  made  a 
public  profession  of  friendship  with  Temple  and 
Gcorjje  Grcnvillc;  and  thouj;h  there  was  no  cor- 
dial connection,  there  was  external  alliance  be- 
tween the  brothers  and  the  old  Whigs  under 
Rockingham.  In  the  first  session  of  1770  the 
storm  broke.  Notwithstanding  the  state  of  pub- 
lic alTairs,  the  chief  topic  of  the  King's  speech 
was  the  murrain  among  'horned  beasts,' — a 
speech  not  of  a  king,  but,  said  Junius,  of  '  a 
ruined  grazier.'  Chatham  at  once  moved  an 
amendment  when  the  address  in  answer  to  this 
speech  was  [irojiosed.  He  deplored  the  want  of 
all  European  alliances,  the  fruit  of  our  desertion 
of  our  allies  at  tlie  Peace  of  Paris;  he  blamed  the 
conduct  of  the  ministry  with  regard  to  AnK'rica, 
wiiieli,  he  thouglit,  needed  muehgentle  handling, 
inveighed  .strongly  against  the  action  of  the 
Lower  House  in  the  case  of  "Wilkes,  and  ended 
by  moving  that  that  action  should  at  once  be 
taken  into  consideration.  At  the  sound  of  their 
old  leader's  voice  his  followers  in  the  Cabinet 
could  no  longer  be  silent.  Camden  declared  lie 
had  Ijeeu  a  most  unwilling  party  to  the  persecu- 
tion of  Wilkes,  and  tliougli  retaining  the  Seals, 
attacked  and  voted  against  the  ministry.  In  tlie 
Lower  House,  Granby,  one  of  the  most  popular 
men  in  England,  followed  the  same  cour.se. 
James  Cirenville  and  Dunning,  the  Solicitor-Gen- 
eral, also  resigned.  Chatham's  motion  was  lost, 
but  was  followed  up  by  Rockingham,  who  asked 
for  a  niglit  to  consider  the  state  of  the  nation. 
.  .  .  Grafton  tlms  found  himself  in  no  state  to 
meet  the  Opposition,  and  in  his  heart  still  admir- 
ing Cliathain,  and  much  dislikiug  business,  he 
suddcidy  and  unexpectedly  gave  in  his  resigna- 
tiiui  the  very  day  fixed  for  Rockingham's  motion. 
The  (Opposition  seemed  to  have  everything  in 
their  own  hands,  but  there  was  no  real  cordiality 
between  the  two  sections.  .  .  .  The  King  witli 
much  quickness  and  decision,  took  advantage  of 
this  disunion.  To  him  it  was  of  paramoimt  im- 
portance to  retain  his  friends  in  oltice,  and  to 
avoid  a  new  Parliament  elected  iu  the  present 
exeiteil  state  of  tlie  nation.  There  was  onlj'  one 
of  the  late  ministry  capable  of  assuming  the  po- 
sition of  Prime  ^linistcr.  This  was  Lord  North, 
Chancellor  of  tlie  Exchequer,  and  to  him  the 
King  inuncdiatel)'  and  successfully  applied,  so 
that  wliilc  tlie  different  sections  of  the  Opposition 
were  still  unalile  to  decide  on  any  united  action, 
they  were  astonished  to  find  the  old  luinistry  re- 
constituted and  tlieir  opportunity  gone.  The 
new  Prime  Jlinisler  .  .  .  had  great  capacity  for 
business  and  administration,  and  much  sound 
sense;  he  was  a  first-rate  debater,  and  gifted  with 
a  wonderful  sweetness  of  temper,  wliich  enabled 
llim  to  listen  unmoved,  or  even  to  sleep,  during 
the  most  violent  attacks  upon  himself,  and  to 
turn  aside  the  bitterest  invectives  with  a  happy 
joke.  Witli  his  accession  to  the  Premiership  the 
unstable  character  of  the  Government  ceased. 
Resting  on  the  King,  making  himself  no  more 
than  an  instrument  of  the  King's  will,  and  thus 
commanding  the  support  of  all  royal  infiuenee, 
from  whatever  source  derived.  North  was  able  to 
bid  defiance  to  all  enemies,  till  the  ill  clfects  of 
such  a  system  of  government,  and  of  tlic  King's 
policy,  became  so  evident  that  the  clamour  for  a 


really  responsible  minister  grew  too  loud  to  be 
disregarded.  Thus  is  closed  the  great  constitu- 
tional struggle  of  the  early  Jiart  of  tlic  reign  — 
tlie  struggle  of  the  King,  supported  liy  the  un- 
reiiresented  masses,  and  the  more  liberal  and  iu- 
dependentof  tliose  who  were  represented,  against 
the  domination  of  the  House  of  Commons.  It 
was  an  attempt  to  break  those  trammels  wliich, 
under  the  guise  of  liberty,  the  upjier  classes,  tlie 
great  lords  and  landed  aristocracy,  had  succeeded 
after  the  Revulution  in  laying  on  botli  Crown  ami 
people.  In  that  struggle  the  King  had  been  vic- 
torious. But  he  did  not  recognize  the  alliance 
which  had  enabled  him  to  succeed.  He  did  not 
understand  that  the  people  had  other  objects 
much  beyond  his  own." — J.  P.  Bright,  Hist,  of 
Bii(/.,  pekud  S,  pp.  1057-l()(il). 

Also  in  :  Coi:  of  George  III.  with  Lord  North,  v. 
1.  — W.  JIassey,  Hist,  of  Kikj.  :  liei(/ii  of  Oeorr/e  III. , 
eh.  10-13  ((>.  1). — I.  Adolphusi  Hist,  of  Kie/.  : 
lieii/n  of  Oeorr/e  III,  eh.  17  (('.  1).  — E.  Burke, 
1110111/111.1  nil  tlie  I'l-e-ieot  Di.seoiitents{W"rl,s.  r.  1). 

A.  D.  1770-1773. — Repeal  of  the  Townshend 
duties,  except  on  tea. — The  tea-ships  and  the 
Boston  Tea-party.  See  Uxitkd  St-\ti;s  of  Am.  : 
A.  I).  1770,  and  1772-1773;  and  Boston:  A.  D. 
1773. 

A.  D.  1771. — Last  contention  of  Parliament 
against  the  Press. — Freedom  of  reporting  se- 
cured.—  "The  ses.sion  of  1771  commenced  with  a 
new  quarrel  between  the  House  of  ('onimons  and 
the  country.  The  standing  order  for  the  exclu- 
sion of  strangers,  which  had  long  existed  (and 
which  still  exists),  was  seldom  enforced,  e.Ncept 
when  it  was  thought  desirable  that  a  question 
should  be  debated  wdth  closed  doors.  It  was  now 
attempted,  by  means  of  this  order,  to  prevent  the 
publication  of  the  debates  and  proceedings  of  the 
House.  It  had  long  been  the  jiractice  of  the 
newspapers,  and  other  periodical  journals,  to  pub- 
lish the  debates  of  Parliament,  under  various  thin 
disguises,  and  with  more  or  less  fulness  and  ac- 
curacy, from  speeches  furnished  at  length  by  the 
speakers  themselves,  to  loose  and  meagre  notes  of 
more  or  less  authenticity.  One  of  the  most  attrac- 
tive features  of  the  'Gentleman's  JIagazine,'  a 
monthly  publication  of  respectaliility,  which  has 
survived  to  the  present  day,  was  an  article  which 
purported  to  be  a  report  of  the  deliates  in  Parlia- 
ment. This  report  was,  for  nearly  three  years, 
prepared  by  Dr.  Johnson,  who  neveratteiided  the 
galleries  himself,  and  derived  his  information  from 
persons  who  could  seldom  give  him  more  than  the 
names  of  the  speakers,  and  the  side  which  each 
of  them  took  in  the  debate.  Tlie  speeches  were, 
therefore,  the  composition  of  Johnson  himself; 
anil  some  of  the  most  ailmired  oratory  of  the 
period  was  avowedly  the  product  of  his  genius. 
Attempts  were  made  from  time  to  time,  both 
within  and  without  the  walls  of  Parliament,  to 
abolish,  or  at  least  to  modify,  the  standing  order 
for  the  exclusion  of  strangers,  by  means  of  which 
the  license  of  reiiorting  had  been  restricted  ;  for 
there  was  no  order  of  either  Hou.se  s])ecifically 
prohiliiting  the  publication  of  its  deliates.  But 
such  proposals  had  always  been  resisted  by  the 
leaders  of  parties,  who  thought  that  the  privilege 
was  one  which  might  be  evaded,  but  could  not 
safely  be  formally  relinquished.  The  practice 
of  reporting,  therefore,  was  tolerated  on  the 
understanding,  that  a  decent  disguise  slmuld  be 
observed;  and  tliat  no  pulilication  of  the  ])ro- 
ceedings  of  Parliament  should  take  place  during 
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the  session.  There  can  be  little  doubt,  however, 
that  the  public  journals  would  have  goue  on. 
with  the  tacit  connivance  of  the  parliamentar)- 
chiefs,  until  they  had  practically  established  a 
right  of  reporting  regularly  the  proceedings  of 
both  Houses,  had  not  the  presumptuous  folly  of 
inferior  members  provoked  a  coiiUict  with  the 
press  upon  this  ground  of  privilege,  and,  in  the 
result,  driven  Parliament  reluctantly  to  yield 
what  they  would  otherwise  have  quietly  con- 
ceded. It  was  Colonel  Onslow,  member  for 
Guildford,  who  rudely  agitated  a  question  which 
wiser  men  had  been  content  to  leave  unvexed; 
and  by  liis  rash  meddling,  precipitated  the  very 
result  which  ho  thought  he  could  prevent.  He 
complained  that  the  proceedings  of  the  House 
had  been  inaccuratel}'  reported;  and  that  the 
newspapers  had  even  presiuiied  to  reflect  on  the 
public  conduct  of  honourable  members." — \Vm. 
Massey,  Hist,  of  Englitnd,  v.  3,  ch.  1.5. — "  Certain 
printers  were  in  consequence  ordered  to  attend 
the  bar  of  the  House.  Some  appeared  and  were 
discharged,  after  receiving,  on  their  knees,  a 
reprimand  from  the  iSpeaker.  Others  evaded 
compliance;  and  one  of  them,  John  Miller,  who 
failed  to  appear,  was  arrested  bj'  its  messenger, 
but  instead  of  submitting,  sent  for  a  constable 
and  gave  the  messenger  into  custody  for  an  as- 
sault and  false  imprisonment.  They  were  both 
taken  before  the  Lord  Mayor  (Mr.  Brass  Crosby), 
Mr.  Alderman  Oliver,  and  tlie  notorious  John 
AVilkcs,  who  had  recently  been  invested  with  the 
aldermanic  gown.  These  civic  magistrates,  on 
the  ground  that  the  messenger  was  neither  a 
peace-officer  nor  a  constable,  and  that  his  warrant 
was  not  backed  by  a  city  magistrate,  discharged 
the  printer  from  custody,  and  committed  the  mes- 
senger to  prison  for  an  unlawful  arrest.  Two 
other  printers,  for  whose  apprehension  a  reward 
had  been  otl'cred  by  a  Government  proclamation, 
were  collusively  ajiprehended  by  friends,  and 
taken  before  Aldermen  Wilkes  and  Oliver,  who 
discharged  the  prisoners  as  '  not  being  accused 
of  having  conunitted  any  crime.'  These  pro- 
ceedings at  once  brought  the  House  into  conflict 
with  the  Lord  Mayor  and  Aldermen  of  London. 
The  Lord  Mayor  and  Alderman  Oliver,  who  were 
both  members  of  Parliament,  were  ordered  by 
the  House  to  attend  in  their  places,  and  were 
subsequently  conunitted  to  the  Tower.  Their 
imprisonment,  instead  of  being  a  punishment, 
was  one  long-conliiuied  popular  ovation,  and 
from  the  date  of  their  release,  at  the  prorogation 
of  Parliament  shortly  afterwards,  the  publication 
of  debates  has  been  pursued  without  any  inter- 
ference or  restraint.  Though  still  in  theory  a 
breach  of  privilege,  reporting  is  now  encouraged 
by  Parliament  as  one  of  the  main  sources  of  its 
influence  —  its  censure  being  reserved  for  wilful 
misrepresentation  only.  Hut  reporters  long  con- 
tinued beset  with  many  difticulties.  The  taking 
of  notes  was  prohibited,  no  places  were  reserved 
for  reporters,  antl  the  power  of  a  single  member 
of  either  House  to  require  the  exclusion  of 
strangers  was  frequently  and  capriciously  em- 
ployed. By  the  ancient  usage  of  the  House 
of  Commons  [until  1S7.5]  any  one  member  by 
merely  '  spying  '  strangers  present  could  com|)el 
the  Speaker  to  order  their  withdrawal." — T.  P. 
Taswell-Langmead,  Eiif/.  Const.  Hist.,  ch.  17. 

Alsoix:  U.  F.  I).  Paigrave,  The  Hniine  of  Com- 
mons, led.  2.— T.  E.  May,  Const.  Hist,  of  Entj.. 
ch.  7  (r.  1). 


A.  D.  1772. — The  ending  of  Negro  slavery 
in  the  British  Islands.  See  Si..\VKiiv.  NEcilto: 
A.   1).   llis.VlTT-'. 

A.  D.  1773. — Reconstitution  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  British  India.     See  Ixdi.v:  A.  I).  1770- 

177;;. 

A.  D.  1774.— The  Boston  Port  Bill,  the 
Massachusetts  Act  and  the  Quebec  Act. — 
The  First  Continental  Congress  in  America. 
See  U-NITKI)  St.vtks  of  Am.  :  A.  1).  1774. 

A.  D.  1774.  —  Advent  in  English  industries 
of  the  Steam-Engine  as  made  efficient  by 
James  Watt.  See  Ste.vm  Enoink:  A.  I).  1765- 
17S."). 

A.  D.  1775. — The  beginning  of  the  War  of 
the  American  Revolution.  —  Lexington.  — 
Concord. —  The  colonies  in  arms  and  Boston 
beleaguered. —  Ticonderoga. —  Bunker  Hill. — 
The  Second  Continental  Congress.  See 
Umtki)St.\tes  OF  Am.  :  A.  I).  177.j. 

A.  D.  1775-1776.  —  Successful  defence  of 
Canada  against  American  invasion.  See 
t'.\.NAi>A:   A.  I).  ITT.VKTii. 

A.  D.  1776. — War  measures  against  the  col- 
onies.— The  drift  towrard  American  independ- 
ence. See  United  States  of  A.m.  :  A.  D.  1776 
(jANu.MtY — .June). 

A.  D.  1776-1778.— The  People,  the  Parties, 
the  King,  and  Lord  North,  in  their  relations  to 
the  American  War. —  "The  undoubted  popu- 
larity of  the  war  [in  America]  in  its  first  stage 
had  for  some  time  continued  to  increase,  and  in 
the  latter  part  of  1776  and  1777  it  had  probably 
attained  its  maximum.  .  .  .  The  Whigs  at  this 
time  very  fully  admitted  that  the  genuine  opinion 
of  the  country  was  with  the  Government  and 
with  the  King.  .  .  .  The  Declaration  of  Inde- 
l>endence,  and  the  known  overtures  of  the  Ameri- 
cans to  France,  were  deemed  the  climax  of  in- 
solence and  ingratitude.  The  damage  done  to 
English  commerce,  not  only  in  the  West  Indies 
but  even  around  the  English  and  Irish  coast, 
excited  a  widespread  bitterness.  ...  In  every 
stage  of  the  contest  the  influence  of  the  Opposi- 
tion was  employed  to  trammel  the  Government. 
.  .  .  The  statement  of  Wraxall  that  the  Whig 
colours  of  buff  and  blue  were  first  adopted  b^' 
Fox  in  imitation  of  the  uniform  of  Washing- 
ton's troops,  is,  I  believe,  corroborated  by  no 
other  writer ;  but  there  is  no  reason  to  question 
his  assertion  that  the  members  of  the  Whig  party 
in  society  and  in  both  Houses  of  Parliament  dur- 
ing the  whole  course  of  the  war  wished  success  to 
the  -Vmerican  cause  and  rejoiced  in  the  American 
triumphs.  .  .  .  While  the  Opposition  needlessly 
and  heedlessly  intensified  the  national  feeling 
against  them,  the  King,  on  his  side,  did  the  ut- 
most in  his  power  to  enduller  the  contest.  It  is 
oidy  by  examining  his  correspondence  with  Lord 
North  that  we  fully  realise  how  completely  at 
this  time  he  assumed  the  position  not  only  of  a 
jirime  minister  but  of  a  Cabinet,  superintending, 
directing,  and  prescribing,  in  all  its  parts,  the 
jjolicy  of  the  Government.  .  .  .  'Every  means 
of  distressing  America,'  wrote  the  King,  'must 
meet  with  my  concurrence.'  He  strongly  sup- 
l)orle<l  the  en"ii)loymeut  of  Indians.  ...  It  was 
the  King's  friends  who  were  most  active  in  pro- 
moting all  measures  of  violence.  .  .  .  The  war 
was  commonly  called  the  "King's  war,' and  its 
opponents  were  looked  upon  as  opponents  of  the 
King.  The  person,  however,  who  in  the  eye  of 
history  appears  most  culpable  in  this  matter,  was 
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Liiril  North.  .  .  .  The  publication  of  the  corre- 
spomlciue  of  George  III.  .  .  .  .supplies  one  of 
the  most  striking  and  melancholy  examples  of 
tlie  relation  of  the  King  to  his  Tory  ministers. 
It  appears  from  this  correspondence  that  for  the 
space  of  about  live  years  North,  at  the  entreaty 
of  the  King,  carried  on  a  bloody,  eosll_v,  and  dis- 
astrous war  in  direct  oppo.sition  to  his  own 
judgment  and  to  his  own  wishes.  .  .  .  Again 
and  again  he  entreated  that  his  resignation  might 
be  accepted,  but  again  and  again  he  yielded  to 
tlie  reiiuest  of  the  King,  who  threatened,  if  his 
minister  resigned,  to  abdicate  the  throne.  .  .  . 
The  King  was  determined,  luider  no  circum- 
stances, to  treat  with  the  Americans  on  the  basis  of 
the  recognition  of  their  independence;  but  he  ac- 
knowledged, after  the  surrender  of  I5nrgoyne,aud 
as  soon  as  the  French  war  had  become  inevitable, 
that  tmc(jnditioual  submission  could  no  longer 
be  hoped  for.  .  .  .  He  consented,  too,  though 
ajjijarcntly  with  extreme  reluctance,  and  in  con- 
sequence of  the  unanimous  vote  of  the  Cabinet, 
that  new  propositions  should  be  made  to  the 
Americans."  These  overtures,  conveyed  to  Amer- 
ica by  three  Commissioners,  were  rejected,  and 
the  colonies  concluded,  in  the  spring  of  ITTS, 
their  alliance  with  France.  "The  moment  was 
one  of  the  most  terrible  in  English  history.  Eng- 
land had  not  an  all}'  in  the  world.  .  .  .  Eng- 
land, already  exhausted  by  a  war  which  its  dis- 
tance made  peculiarly  tej-riljle,  had  to  confront 
the  whole  force  of  France,  and  was  certain  in  a 
few  months  to  have  to  encounter  the  whole  f<jrce 
of  Spain.  .  .  .  There  was  one  man  to  whom,  in 
this  hour  of  panic  and  consternation,  the  eyes  of 
all  patriotic  Englishmen  were  turned.  ...  If 
any  statesman  could,  at  the  last  moment,  con- 
ciliate [the  Americans],  dissolve  the  new  alli- 
ance, anil  kindle  into  a  flame  the  loyalist  feeling 
which  un<loubtedly  existed  largely  in  America,  it 
was  Chatham.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  conciliation 
])roved  impossible,  no  statesman  coidd  for  a 
moment  be  compared  to  him  in  the  management 
of  a  war.  Lord  North  implored  the  King  to  ac- 
cept his  resignation,  and  to  send  for  Chatham. 
Bute,  the  old  Tory  favourite,  breaking  his  long 
silence,  spoke  of  Chatham  as  now  indispensable. 
Lord  Manslield,  the  bitterest  and  alilest  rival  of 
Chatham,  said,  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  that  unless 
the  King  sent  for  Chatham  the  ship  would  as- 
suredly go  down.  .  .  .  The  King  was  immoved. 
He  consented  indeed  —  and  he  actually  author- 
ised Lord  North  to  make  the  astounding  proi)o- 
sition  —  to  receive  Chatham  as  a  suljordinate 
minister  to  North.  .  .  .  This  episode  appears  to 
me  the  most  criminal  in  the  whole  reign  of 
George  III.,  and  in  my  own  judgment  it  is  as 
criminal  as  any  of  tlioseacts  which  led  Cliarles  I, 
to  the  scaffold.""— W.  E.  H.  Lecky,  Ilisl.  cf  Emj.  in 
the  \Sl!i  Ciiiti'n/.  cli.  14  (>:  4).  — •"'  George  III.  and 
Lord  North  have  been  made  scapegoats  for  sins 
which  were  not  exclusively  their  own.  The  min- 
ister, indeed,  was  only  the  vizier,  who  liated  his 
work,  but  still  did  not  shrink  from  it.  out  of  a 
sentiment  tliat  is  .sometimes  admired  under  the 
name  of  loyalty,  but  which  in  such  a  case  it  is 
ditticidt  to  distinguish  from  liasc  ser\ility.  The 
im|)enetrable  mind  of  the  King  was,  in  the  case 
of  the  American  war,  the  natural  organ  and  rep- 
resentative of  all  the  lurking  ignorance  and 
arbitrary  humours  of  the  entire  community.  It 
is  totally  luijust  and  inadequate  to  lay  upon 
him   tlie  entire   burden." — .J.    Jlorlev,    Edmund 


Burke:  a  Ilistoricnl  Study,  p.  135. — "No  sane 
person  in  Great  Britain  now  approves  of  the 
attempt  to  tax  the  colonies.  No  sane  jierson  does 
otherwise  than  rejoice  that  the  colonies  became 
free  and  independent.  But  let  us  in  conunon 
fairness  say  a  word  for  King  George.  In  all 
that  he  did  he  was  backed  by  the  great  mass  of 
the  British  nation.  And  let  us  even  .say  a  word 
for  the  British  nation  also.  Had  the  King  and 
the  nation  been  really  wise,  they  woidd  have  let 
the  cohmies  go  without  striking  a  blow.  But  then 
no  king  and  no  nation  ever  was  really  wise  after 
that  fashion.  King  George  and  the  British  nation 
were  simply  not  wiser  tlian  other  peoiile.  I  be- 
lieve tliat  you  may  turn  tile  pages  of  history  from 
the  earliest  to  the  latest  times,  without  linding  a 
time  when  any  king  or  any  commonwealth,  freely 
and  willingly,  without  compulsion  or  equivalent, 
gave  u])  power  or  dominion,  or  even  mere  extent 
of  territory  on  the  map,  when  there  was  no  real 
power  or  dominion.  Remember  that  seventeen 
years  after  the  acknowledgment  of  American 
independence,  King  George  still  called  himself 
King  of  France.  Remember  that,  when  the 
title  was  given  up,  some  people  thought  it  un- 
wise to  give  it  up.  Remember  that  some  jieople 
in  our  own  day  regretted  the  separation  lietwecn 
the  crowns  of  Great  Britain  and  Hanover.  If 
they  lived  to  see  the  year  laOG,  perluqis  they 
grew  wiser." — E.  A.  Freeman,  Tlte  Enrjlish  People 
ill  itH  Three  Ilumes  (Lectures  to  Aiitcriain  Au- 
diences), pp.  188-184. 

Ai^so  IX:  Correspondence  of  George  III.  with 
Ijird  JS'orlh. — Lord  Brougham,  Jlist.  Sketches  of 
Stiitesuien  in  the  Reign  of  George  III. — T.  Jlac- 
knight,  ///.v^  (f  the  Life  and  Times  if  Edmund 
Burke,  ch.  2','-'3()  (r.  3). 

A.  D.  1778. — Warwith  France.  See  rxiTEi) 
Status  OK  Am.  :   A.  I).  ITTS  (Fkiuuauy). 

A.  D.  1778-1780. — Repeal  of  Catholic  penal 
laws. — The  Gordon  No-Popery  Riots. — "The 
Quebec  Act  of  1774  [.see  C.\N.\n.\:  A.  I).  1763- 
1774],  establishing  Catiiolicism  in  Canada,  would 
a  generation  earlier  have  been  impossible,  and  it 
was  justi}-  considered  a  remarkalile  sign  of  the 
altered  condition  of  opinion  that  such  a  law 
should  be  enacted  by  a  British  Parliament,  and 
should  have  created  no  serious  disturbances  in 
the  country.  .  .  .  The  success  of  the  CJuebec  Act 
led  Parliament,  a  few  years  later,  to  undertake 
the  relief  of  the  Catholics  at  home  from  some 
part  of  the  atrocious  penal  laws  to  which  they 
were  still  subject.  .  .  .  The  Act  still  subsisted 
which  gave  a  reward  of  £100  to  any  informer 
who  procured  the  conviction  of  a  Catholic  priest 
performing  his  functions  in  Englanil,  and  there 
were  occasional  pro.secutions,  th<iugli  the  judges 
strained  the  law  to  the  utmost  in  order  I0  defeat 
them.  .  ,  .  The  worst  part  of  the  ]iersecution  of 
Catholics  was  based  upon  a  law  of  William  III., 
and  in  1778  .Sir  George  Savile  introduced  a  bill 
to  repeal  those  portions  of  this  Act  which  related 
to  the  apprehending  of  Popi,sh  bishops,  priests, 
and  Jesuits,  which  subjected  these  and  also  Pa- 
pists keeping  a  school  to  perpetual  imprisonment, 
and  which  disabled  all  Pajiists  from  inheriting 
or  i)urcliasing  land.  ...  It  is  an  honourable  fact 
that  this  Relief  Bill  was  carried  witiiout  a  divi- 
sion in  either  House,  without  any  serious  opposi- 
tion from  the  bench  of  bishop.s,  and  witli  the 
concurrence  of  both  parties  in  the  Slate.  The 
law  applied  to  England  only,  but  the  Lord  Ad- 
vocate promised,  in  the  ensuing  session,  to  intro- 
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duce  a  similar  measure  for  Scotland.  It  was 
hoped  that  a  measure  which  was  so  manifestly 
moderate  and  equitable,  and  which  was  carried 
with  sucli  unanimity  through  Parliament,  would 
have  passed  almost  unnoticed  in  the  country ; 
but  fiercer  elements  of  fanaticism  than  politicians 
perceived  were  still  smouldering  in  the  nation. 
The  first  signs  of  the  coming  storm  were  seen 
among  the  Presbyterians  of  Scotland.  The  Gen- 
eral Assembly  of  the  Scotch  Established  Church 
was  sitting  when  the  English  Relief  Bill  was 
pending,  and  it  rejected  by  a  large  majority  a 
motion  for  a  remonstrance  to  Parliament  against 
it.  But  in  a  few  months  an  agitation  of  the  most 
dangerous  description  spread  swiftly  through 
the  Lowlands.  It  was  stimulated  by  many  in- 
cendiary resolutions  of  provincial  synods,  by 
pamphlets,  handbills,  newspapers,  and  sermons, 
and  a  '  Committee  for  the  Protestant  Interests ' 
was  formed  at  Edinburgh  to  direct  it.  .  .  .  Furi- 
ous riots  brolie  out  in  January,  1779,  both  in 
Edinburgh  and  Glasgow.  Several  houses  in 
which  Catholics  lived,  or  the  Catholic  worship 
was  celebrated,  were  burnt  to  the  ground.  The 
shops  of  Catholic  tradesmen  were  wrecked,  and 
their  goods  scattered,  plundered,  or  destroyed. 
Catholic  ladies  were  compelled  to  take  refuge  in 
Edinburgh  Castle.  The  houses  of  many  Protes- 
tants who  were  believed  to  sympathise  with  the 
Relief  Bill  were  attacked,  and  among  the  num- 
ber was  that  of  Robertson  the  historian.  The 
troops  were  called  out  to  suppress  the  riot,  but 
they  were  resisted  and  pelted,  and  not  suffered 
to  fire  in  their  defence.  .  .  .  The  flame  soon 
spread  southwards.  For  some  years  letters  on 
the  increase  of  Poperj-  had  been  frequently  ap- 
pearing in  the  London  newspapers.  Man}'  mur- 
murs liad  been  heard  at  the  enactment  of  the 
Quebec  Act,  and  many  striking  instances  in  the 
last  ten  years  had  shown  how  easily  the  spirit  of 
riot  coidd  be  aroused,  and  how  impotent  the  or- 
dinary watchmen  were  to  cope  with  it.  .  .  .  The 
fanatical  party  had  unfortunately  acquired  an 
unscrupulous  leader  in  the  person  of  Lord  George 
Gordon,  whose  name  now  attained  a  melancholy 
celebrity.  He  was  a  young  man  of  thirty,  of 
very  ordinary  talents,  and  with  nothing  to  rec- 
ommend him  but  his  connection  with  the  ducal 
house  of  Gordon.  .  .  .  A  '  Protestant  Associa- 
tion,' consisting  of  the  worst  agitators  and  fanat- 
ics, was  formed,  and  at  a  great  meeting  held  on 
May  29,  1780,  and  presided  over  by  Lord  George 
Gordon,  it  was  determined  that  20,000  men 
should  march  to  the  Parliament  House  to  present 
a  petition  for  the  repeal  of  the  Relief  Act.  It 
was  about  half-past  two  on  the  afternoon  of  Fri- 
day, June  3,  that  three  great  bodies,  consisting 
of  many  thousands  of  men,  wearing  blue  cock- 
ades, and  carrj'ing  a  petition  which  was  said  to 
have  been  signed  by  near  120,000  persons,  ar- 
rived by  different  roads  at  the  Parliament  House. 
Their  first  design  appears  to  have  been  only  to  in- 
timidate, but  they  very  soon  proceeded  to  actual 
violence.  The  two  Houses  were  just  meeting, 
and  the  scene  that  ensued  resembled  on  a  large 
scale  and  in  an  aggravated  form  the  great  riot 
wliich  had  taken  place  around  the  Parliament 
House  in  Dublin  during  the  administration 
of  the  Duke  of  Bedford.  The  members  were 
seized,  insulted,  compelled  to  put  blue  cockades 
in  their  hats,  to  shout  '  Xo  Popery!'  and  to 
swear  that  they  would  vote  for  the  repeal;  and 
many  of   them,  but  especially  the  members  of 


the  House  of  Lords,  were  exposed  to  the  grossest 
indignities.  ...  In  the  Commons  Lord  George 
Gordon  presented  the  petition,  and  demanded  its 
instant  consideration.  The  House  behaved  with 
much  courage,  and  after  a  liurried  debate  it  was 
decided  by  192  to  7  to  adjourn  its  considera- 
tion till  tlie  6th.  Lord  George  Gordon  several 
times  appeared  on  the  stairs  of  the  gallery, 
and  addressed  the  crowd,  denouncing  by  name 
those  who  opposed  him,  and  especially  Burke 
and  North;  but  Conway  rebuked  him  in  the 
sight  and  hearing  of  the  mob,  and  Colonel  Gor- 
don, one  of  his  own  relatives,  declared  that  the 
moment  the  first  man  of  the  mob  entered  the 
House  he  would  plunge  his  sword  into  the  body 
of  Lord  George.  The  doors  were  locked.  The 
strangers'  gallery  was  emptv,  but  only  a  few 
doorkeepers  and  a  few  other  ordinary  officials 
protected  the  House,  while  the  mob  is  said  at 
first  to  have  numbered  not  less  than  60,000  men. 
Lord  North  succeeded  in  sending  a  messenger 
for  the  guards,  but  many  anxious  hours  passed 
before  they  arrived.  Twice  attempts  were  made 
to  force  the  doors.  ...  At  last  about  nine 
o'clock  the  troops  appeared,  and  the  crowd, 
without  resisting,  agreed  to  disperse.  A  great 
part  of  them,  however,  were  bent  on  further 
outrages.  They  attacked  the  Sardinian  Minis- 
ter's chapel  in  Duke  Street,  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields. 
They  broke  it  open,  carried  away  the  silver 
lamps  and  other  furniture,  burnt  the  benches  in 
the  street,  and  flung  the  burning  brands  into  the 
chapel.  The  Bavarian  Minister's  chapel  in  War- 
wick Street  Golden  Square  was  next  attacked, 
plimdered,  and  burnt  before  the  soldiers  could 
intervene.  They  at  last  appeared  upon  the 
scene,  and  some  slight  scuffling  ensued,  and  thir- 
teen of  the  rioters  were  captured.  It  was  hoijed 
that  the  riot  had  expended  its  force,  for  Satur- 
day and  the  greater  part  of  Sunday  jiasscd  with 
little  disturbance,  but  on  Sunday  afternoon  new 
outrages  began  in  iloorfields,  where  a  considera- 
ble Catholic  population  resided.  Several  houses 
were  attacked  and  plundered,  and  the  chapels 
utterly  ruined."— W.  E.  H.  Lecky,  i7/«<.  of  Eng. 
ill  the  18th  Century,  ch.  13  (r.  3).— "On  Monday 
the  rioters  continued  their  outrages.  .  .  .  Not- 
withstanding, however,  that  the  town  might 
now  be  said  to  have  been  in  the  possession  of  the 
rioters  for  more  than  three  days,  it  does  not 
appear  that  any  more  decided  measures  were 
adopted  to  put  them  down.  Their  audacity  and 
violence,  as  might  have  been  expected,  increased 
under  this  treatment.  On  Tuesday  afternoon 
and  evening  the  most  terrible  excesses  were  per- 
petrated. Notwithstanding  that  a  considerable 
military  force  was  stationed  around  and  on  the 
way  to  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  several  of  the 
members  were  again  insulted  and  maltreated  in 
the  grossest  manner.  Indeed,  the  mob  by  this 
time  seem  to  have  got  over  all  apprehensions  of 
the  interference  of  the  soldiers."  The  principal 
event  of  the  day  was  the  attack  on  Newgate 
prison,  which  was  destroyed  and  the  prisoners 
released.  "The  New  Prison,  Clerkenwell,  was 
also  broken  open  .  .  .  and  all  the  prisoners  set 
at  large.  Attacks  were  likewise  made  upon  sev- 
eral .  .  .  private  houses.  .  .  .  But  the  most  la- 
mentable of  all  the  acts  of  destruction  yet  per- 
petrated by  these  infuriated  ruffians  was  that 
with  which  they  closed  the  day  of  madness  and 
crime  —  the  entire  demolition  of  the  residence  of 
Lord  Mansfield,  the  venerable  Lord  Chief  Jus- 
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tice.  in  Bloomsbuiy  Square.  .  .  .  The  scenes 
that  took  place  on  Wednesday  were  still  more 
drca<lful  than  those  by  which  Tuesday  had  been 
marked.  The  town  indeed  was  now  in  a  stale  of 
complete  insurrection:  and  it  was  felt  by  all  that 
the  mob  must  be  put  down  at  any  cost,  if  it  was 
intended  to  save  the  metropolis  of  the  kinjjdom 
from  utter  destruction.  This  day,  accordingly, 
the  military  were  out  iu  all  cjuarters,  and  were 
everywhere  emploj"ed  against  the  infuriated 
multitudes  who  braved  their  power.  .  .  .  The 
King's  15ench  Prison,  the  New  Gaol,  the  Bor- 
ough Clink,  the  Surrey  Bridewell,  were  all 
burned  today.  .  .  .  The  Jlansion  House,  the  !Mu- 
seuni,  the  E.xchauge,  the  Tower,  and  the  15ank, 
were  all,  it  is  understood,  marked  for  destruc- 
tion. Lists  of  these  and  the  other  buildings 
which  it  was  intended  to  attack  were  circulated 
among  the  mob.  The  bank  was  actually  twice 
assaulted;  but  a  powerful  body  of  sohliers  by 
whom  it  was  guarded  on  both  occasions  drove  oil 
the  crowd,  though  not  without  great  slaughter. 
At  some  places  the  rioters  returned  the  lire  of 
the  military.  .  .  .  Among  other  houses  which 
were  set  on  fire  in  Holborn  were  the  extensive 
premises  of  Mr.  Langdale,  the  distiller,  who  was 
a  Catholic.  .  .  .  The  worst  consequence  of  this 
outrage,  liowever,  was  the  additional  excitement 
which  the  frenzy  of  the  mob  received  from  the 
quantities  of  spirits  with  which  they  were  here 
supplied.  JIany  indeed  drank  themselves  literally 
dead;  and  many  more,  who  had  rendered  them- 
selves unable  to  move,  jierished  in  the  midst  of 
the  tiaraes.  Six  and  thirty  tires,  it  is  stated,  were 
this  night  to  be  seen,  from  one  spot,  blazing  at 
the  .same  time  in  different  quarters  of  the  town. 
.  .  .  By  Thursday  morning  .  .  .  the  exertions 
of  Government,  now  thoroughly  alarmed,  had 
succeeded  in  bringing  up  from  different  jiarts  so 
large  a  force  of  regular  troops  and  of  militia  as 
to  make  it  certain  that  the  rioters  would  be 
speedily  overpowered.  .  .  .  The  soldiers  attacked 
the  mob  in  various  places,  and  everywhere  with 
complete  success.  .  .  .  On  Friday  the  courts  of 
justice  were  again  opened  for  business,  and  the 
House  of  Commons  met  iu  the  evening.  .  .  . 
On  this  first  day  after  the  close  of  the  riots,  '  the 
metropolis,'  says  the  Annual  Register,  'presented 
in  many  places  the  image  of  a  city  recently 
stormed  and  sacked.'.  .  .  Of  the  persons  ap- 
prehended and  brought  to  trial,  59  were  capitally 
convicted ;  and  of  these  more  than  20  were  exe- 
cuted; the  others  were  sent  to  expiate  their 
offences  by  passing  the  remainder  of  their  days 
in  hard  labour  and  bondage  in  a  distant  land. 
.  .  .  Lord  George  Gordon,  iu  consequence  of  the 
part  he  had  borne  in  the  measures  which  led  to 
these  riots,  was  sent  to  the  Tower,  and  some 
time  afterwards  brought  to  trial  on  a  charge  of 
high  treason,"  but  was  acquitted. — Sketches  of 
Popular  Tumults,  sect.  1,  ch.  3. 

Also  IX:  J.  H.  Jesse,  Memoirs  of  the  Life  and 
Reign  of  Qeorrje  III.,  ch.  34  (ii.  2).— IL  AValpole, 
Journal  of  the  Reign  of  George  III.,  v.  2,  pp.  403- 
42i.— Annual  Register,  1780,  pp.  254-287.— C. 
Dickens,  Ilnrnaht/  Ruilge. — W.  J.  Amherst,  Ilist. 
of  Cathiilir  Euiancipation,  r.  1,  ch.  1-5. 

A.  D.  1780-1782. — Declining  strength  of  the 
government. — Rodney's  great  naval  victory. — 
The  siege  of  Gibraltar. — "The  fall  of  Lord 
North's  ministr}',  and  with  it  the  overthrow  of 
the  personal  government  of  Georg<^IIL.  was  now 
close  at  hand.      For  a  long  time  the  government 


had  been  losing  favour.  \n  the  summer  of  1780, 
the  British  victories  in  South  Carolina  had  done 
something  to  strengthen,  yet  when,  in  the  autumn 
of  that  year.  Parliament  was  dissolved,  although 
the  king  complained  that  his  exjienses  for  pur- 
po.ses  of  corruption  had  been  twice  as  great  as 
ever  before,  tlie  new  Parliament  was  scarcely 
more  favourable  to  the  ministry  than  the  old 
one.  Misfortunes  and  perplexities  crowded  iu  the 
path  of  Lord  North  and  his  colleagues.  The  ex- 
ample of  American  resistance  had  told  upon  Ire- 
land. .  .  .  For  more  than  a  year  tliere  had  been 
war  in  India,  wliere  Ilyder  Ali,  for  the  moment, 
was  carrying  everything  before  iiiin.  France, 
eager  to  regain  her  lost  foothold  u|ion  Hindustan, 
sent  a  .strong  armament  thither,  and  insisted  that 
England  must  give  up  all  her  Indian  conciuests 
except  Bengal.  For  a  moment  England's  great 
Eastern  empire  tottered,  and  was  saved  only  by 
the  superhuman  efforts  of  Warren  Hastings,  aided 
by  the  wonderful  military  genius  of  Sir  Eyre 
Coote.  In  May,  1781,  the  Spaniards  had  taken 
Pensacola,  thus  driving  the  Briti.sh  from  their 
last  position  in  Florida.  In  February,  1783,  the 
Spanish  fleet  captured  Minorca,  and  the  .siege  of 
Gibraltar,  which  had  been  kept  up  for  nearly 
three  _years,  was  pressed  with  redoubled  energy. 
During  the  winter  the  French  recaptured  St. 
Eustatius,  and  handed  it  over  to  Holland ;  and 
Grasse's  great  fleet  swept  away  all  the  British 
]iossessions  in  the  West  Indies,  except  .lamaica, 
Barbadoes,  and  Antigua.  All  this  time  the 
Northern  League  kejit  up  its  jealous  watch  upon 
British  cruisers  in  the  narrow  seas,  and  among 
all  the  powers  of  Europe  tlie  government  of 
George  could  not  find  a  single  friend.  The  mari- 
time s\ipremacy  of  England  was,  however,  im- 
paired but  for  a  moment.  Rodney  was  sent  back 
to  the  AVest  Indies,  and  on  the  "l2th  of  April, 
1782,  his  fleet  of  36  ships  encountered  the  French 
near  the  island  of  Saintc-JIarie-Galante.  The 
battle  of  eleven  hours  which  ensued,  and  in  which 
5,000  men  were  killed  or  wounded,  was  one  of 
the  most  tremendous  contests  ever  witnessed 
upon  the  ocean  before  the  time  of  Nelson.  The 
French  were  totally  defeated,  and  Grasse  was 
taken  prisoner,  —  the  first  French  conunander-in- 
chief,  by  sea  or  land,  who  had  fallen  into  an 
enemy's"  hands  since  Marshal  Tallard  gave  up 
his  sword  to  Marlborough,  on  the  terriljle  da}'  of 
Blenheim.  France  could  do  nothing  to  repair 
this  crushing  disaster.  Her  nav.al  power  was 
eliminated  from  the  situation  at  a  single  blow; 
and  in  the  course  of  the  summer  the  Engli.sh 
achieved  another  great  success  by  overthrowing 
the  Spaniards  at  Gibraltar,  after  a  struggle  which, 
for  dogged  tenacity,  is  scarcely  paralleled  in 
modern  warfare.  By  the  autunm  of  1782,  Eng- 
land, defeated  in  the  United  States,  remained  vic- 
torious and  defiant  as  regarded  the  other  parties 
to  the  war." — J.  Fiske,  Anurican  Rerolution,  ch. 
15(0.  2).  —  "Gibraltar  .  .  .  had  been  closely  in- 
vested for  nearly  three  years.  At  first,  the 
Spanish  had  endeavoured  to  starve  the  place ;  but 
their  blockade  having  been  on  two  occasions 
forced  by  the  British  fleet,  they  relinquished  that 
jilan,  anil  commenced  a  regular  siege.  During 
the  spring  and  summer  of  1781,  the  fortress  was 
bombarded,  but  with  little  success ;  in  the  month 
of  November,  the  enemy  were  driven  from  their 
approaches,  and  the  works  themselves  were  al- 
most destroyed  by  a  sally  from  the  garrison. 
Early  in  the  year,  however,  the  fall  of  Jlinorca 
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enabled  tlie  Spanish  to  reform  the  siejre  of  Gib- 
raltar. De  Grillon  himself,  the  hero  of  Minorca, 
.superseding  Alvarez,  assumed  the  chief  com- 
mand. .  .  .  The  garrison  of  Gibraltar  comprised 
no  more  than  7,000  men;  while  the  force  of  the 
allied  monarchies  amounted  to  33,000  .soldiers, 
with  an  immense  train  of  artillery.  De  Grillon, 
however,  who  was  well  acquainted  with  the  for- 
tress, had  little  hope  of  taking  it  from  the  land 
side,  but  relied  with  confidence  on  the  formidable 
preparations  which  he  hail  made  for  bombarding 
it  from  the  sea.  Huge  floating  batteries,  bomb- 
jiroof  and  shot-proof,  were  constructed ;  and  it 
was  calculated  that  the  action  of  these  tremen- 
dous engines  alone  would  lie  sufficient  to  destroy 
the  works.  Besides  the  battering  ships,  of  whicli 
ten  were  provided,  a  large  armament  of  vessels 
of  all  rates  was  equipped;  and  a  grand  attack 
was  to  take  place,  both  from  sea  and  land,  with 
400  pieces  of  artillery.  Six  months  were  con- 
sumed in  these  formidable  preparations;  and  it 
was  not  until  September  that  they  were  com- 
pleted. A  partial  cannonade  took  place  on  the 
9th  and  three  following  days ;  but  the  great  at- 
tack, which  was  to  decide  the  fate  of  the  be- 
leaguered fortress,  was  commenced  on  the  13th  of 
September.  On  that  day,  the  combined  fleets  of 
France  and  Sjiain,  consisting  of  47  sail  of  the 
line,  besides  numerous  ships  of  inferior  rate,  were 
drawn  out  in  order  of  battle  before  Gibraltar. 
Numerous  Ijomb  ketches,  gun  and  mortar  boats, 
dropped  their  anchors  within  close  range;  while 
the  ten  floating  batteries  were  moored  with  strong 
iron  chains  within  half  gun-shot  of  the  walls. 
On  the  laud  170  guns  were  prepared  to  open  fire 
simultaneously  with  the  ships;  and  40,000  troops 
were  held  in  readiness  to  rush  in  at  the  first  prac- 
ticable breach.  .  .  .  The  grand  attack  was  com- 
menced at  ten  o'clock  in  the  forenoon,  by  the  fire 
of  400  pieces  of  artillery.  The  great  floating  bat- 
teries, securely  anchored  within  600  j-ards  of  the 
walls,  ])Oured  in  an  incessant  storm,  from  14"3 
guns.  Elliot  had  less  than  100  guns  to  reply  to 
the  cannonade  both  from  sea  and  land;  and  of 
these  he  made  the  most  judicious  use.  Disre- 
garding the  attack  from  every  other  quarter,  he 
concentrated  the  whole  of  his  ordnance  on  the 
floating  batteries  in  front  of  him  ;  for  unless  these 
were  silenced,  their  force  would  prove  irresisti- 
ble. But  for  a  long  time  the  thunder  of  80 
guns  made  no  impression  on  the  enormous  masses 
of  wood  and  iron.  The  largest  shells  glanced 
harmless  from  their  sloping  roofs;  the  heaviest 
shot  could  not  penetrate  their  hulls  seven  feet  in 
thickness.  Nevertheless,  the  artillerj-of  the  gar- 
rison was  still  unceasingly  directed  against  these 
terrible  engines  of  destruction.  A  storm  of  red- 
hot  balls  was  poured  down  upon  them;  and 
about  midday  it  was  observed  that  the  combus- 
tion caused  by  these  missiles,  which  had  hitherto 
been  promptly  extinguished,  was  beginning  to 
take  effect.  Soon  after,  the  partial  cessation 
of  the  guns  from  the  battering  ships,  and  the 
volumes  of  smoke  which  issued  from  their  decks, 
made  it  manifest  they  were  on  fire,  and  that  all 
the  efforts  of  the  crews  were  required  to  subdue 
the  conflagration.  Towards  evening,  their  guns 
became  silent;  and  before  midnight,  the  flames 
burst  forth  from  the  principal  floating  battery, 
which  carried  the  Admiral's  flag.  .  .  .  Eight  of 
the  10  floating  batteries  were  on  fire  during  the 
night ;  and  the  only  care  of  the  besieged  was  to 
save  from  the  flames  and  from  the  waters,  the 


wretched  survivors  of  that  terrible  flotilla,  which 
had  so  recently  menaced  them  with  annihilation. 
.  .  .  The  lo.ss  of  the  enemy  was  computed  at 
2,000 ;  that  of  the  garrison,  in  killed  and  wounded, 
amounted  to  no  more  than  84.  The  labour  of  a  few 
hours  sufficed  to  repair  the  damage  sustained  by 
the  works.  The  French  and  Spanish  fleets  re- 
mained in  the  Straits,  expecting  the  appearance 
of  the  British  squadron  under  Lord  Howe;  and 
relying  on  their  superiority  in  ships  and  weight 
of  metal,  they  still  hoped"  that  the  result  of  an 
action  at  sea  might  enable  them  to  resume  the 
siege  of  Gibraltar.  Howe,  having  been  delayed 
by  contrary  winds,  did  not  reach  the  Straits  until 
the  9th  of  October;  and,  notwithstanding  the 
superior  array  which  the  enemj'  jjresented,  he 
was  prepared  to  risk  an  engagement.  But  at 
this  juncture,  a  storm  having  scattered  the  com- 
bined fleet,  the  British  Admiral  was  enabled  to 
land  his  stores  and  reinforcements  without  op- 
position. Having  performed  this  duty,  he  set 
sail  for  England;  nor  did  the  Spanish  Admiral, 
though  still  superior  by  eight  sail  of  the  line,  ven- 
ture to  dispute  his  passage.  Such  was  the  close 
of  the  great  siege  of  Gibraltar;  an  undertaking 
which  had  been  regarded  by  Spain  as  the  chief 
object  of  the  war,  which  she  had  prosecuted  for 
three  j'ears,  and  which,  at  the  last,  had  been 
pressed  by  the  whole  force  of  the  allied  mon- 
archies. After  this  event,  the  war  itself  was 
virtually  at  an  end." — AY.  Jlassey,  Hist,  of  Eng., 
liei'jn  of  George  III.,  ch.  27  (;'.  3). 

Also  ix  :  Lord  !^Iahon  (Earl  Stanhope),  Hist. 
of  En;/.,  1713-1783,  ch.  62-66  (p.  7).— J.  Drink- 
water.  ///.sY.  of  till-  Siifje  of  Gihriiltiu-. 

A.  D.  1780-1783. — Second  war  with  Hyder 
All,  or  Second  Mysore  War.  SeelNDi.\:  A.  D. 
17SI)-17S3. 

A.  D.  1781-1783.— ■War  with  Holland.  See 
NETin-;KL,\NDS  (Hor,i..\M)i:  A.  I).  1746-1787. 

A.  D.  1782. — Legislative  independence  con- 
ceded to  Ireland.  .See  Irelaxd:  A.  D.  1778- 
1794. 

A.  D.  1782-1783.— Fall  of  Lord  North.— The 
second  Rockingham  Ministry. —  Fox,  Shel- 
burne,  and  the  American  peace  negotiations. 
— The  Shelburne  Ministry. — Coalition  of  Fox 
and  North. — "There  comes  a  point  when  even 
the  most  servile  majoritj'  of  an  unrepresentative 
Parliament  finds  the  strain  of  party  allegiance 
too  severe,  and  that  point  was  reached  when  the 
surrender  of  Cornwallis  at  Yorktown  became 
known  in  November,  1781.  '  O  God,  it  is  all 
over  I'  cried  Lord  North,  wringing  his  hands, 
when  he  heard  of  it.  .  .  .  On  February  7,  a  vote 
of  censure,  moved  by  Fox,  upon  Lord  Sandwich, 
was  negatived  1)3"  a  majority  of  only  twenty-two. 
On  the  22nd,  General  Conway  lost  a  motion  in 
favour  of  putting  an  end  to  the  war  by  only  one 
vote.  On  the  27th,  the  motion  was  renewed  in 
the  form  of  a  resolution  and  carried  by  a  major- 
ity of  nineteen  [see  Ujjited  St.\tes  of  Am.  : 
A.  D.  1782  (February— May)].  Still  the  King 
would  not  give  his  consent  to  Lord  North's  res- 
ignation. Rather  than  commit  himself  to  the  op- 
position, he  seriously  thought  of  abdicating  his 
crown  and  retiring  to  Hanover.  .  .  .  Indeed,  if 
it  had  not  been  for  his  large  family,  and  the 
character  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  already  too  well 
known,  it  is  far  from  iniproljable  that  he  would 
have  carried  this  idea  into  execution,  and  retired 
from  a  Government  of  which  he  was  no  longer 
master.     By  the  20th  [of  March],  however,  even 
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George  IIL  saw  that  the  !i;ame  could  not  be  kept 
up  any  loni,'er.  He  gave  permission  to  Lord 
Nortli  to  aiuioiinoe  his  resignation,  and  parted 
witli  liim  witli  the  characteristic  words:  '  Ke- 
niembcr,  ni_v  Lord,  it  is  you  who  desert  me,  not 
I  who  desert  you.' .  .  .  Even  wlien  the  long-de- 
ferred blow  fell,  and  Lord  Nortli's  Jlinistry  was 
no  more,  the  King  refused  to  .send  for  Lord 
Rockingham.  He  still  flattered  himself  that  he 
might  get  together  a  Jlinistry  from  among  the 
followers  of  Chatham  and  of  Lord  North,  which 
woidd  tie  able  to  restore  jieace  without  granting 
independence,  and  Shelburne  was  the  politician 
whom  he  fi.xcd  upon  to  aid  hin\  in  this  scheme. 
.  .  .  Shell-iurno,  however,  was  too  clever  to  fall 
into  the  trap.  A  Ministry  which  had  against  it 
the  influence  of  the  Rockingham  connection  and 
the  talents  of  Charles  Fox,  and  would  not  receive 
the  hearty  support  of  Lord  North's  phalanx  of 
placemen,  was  foredoomed  to  faihu'e.  The  pear 
was  not  yet  ripe.  He  saw  clearly  enough  that 
his  best  chance  of  permanent  success  lay  in  be- 
coming the  successor,  not  the  supplantcr,  of 
Rockingham.  .  .  .  His  game  was  to  wait.  He 
respectfully  declined  to  act  without  Rockingham. 
.  .  .  Before  Rockingham  consented  to  take  oflice, 
he  procured  a  distinct  pli'<lgc  from  the  King  that 
he  would  not  put  a  veto  upon  American  inde- 
pendence, if  the  Ministers  reconmiended  it;  and 
on  the  27th  of  March  the  triumph  of  the  Opposi- 
tion was  completed  b.y  the  formation  of  a  Minis- 
try, mainly  representative  of  the  old  Whig  fami- 
lies, pledged  to  a  policy  of  economical  reform, 
and  of  peace  with  America  on  the  basis  of  the 
acknowledgmentof  independence.  Fox  received 
the  reward  fif  his  services  by  being  appointed 
Foreign  Secretary,  and  Lord  Shelburne  took 
charge  of  the  Home  and  Colonial  Department. 
Rockingham  himself  went  to  the  Treasury,  Lord 
John  Cavendish  liecame  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer, Lord  Keppel  First  Lord  of  the  Ad- 
miralty, Lord  CJamden  President  of  the  Council. 
Burke  was  made  Paymaster  of  the  Forces,  and 
Sheridan  Under-Secretar_y  to  his  friend  Fox.  At 
the  King's  special  request,  Thurlow  was  allowed 
to  remain  as  Chancellor.  .  .  .  The  Caljinet  no 
sooner  met  than  it  divided  into  the  parties  of 
Shelburne  and  of  Fox,  while  Rockingham,  t^on- 
way,  and  Cavendish  tried  to  hold  the  balance  be- 
tween them,  and  Thurlow  artfully  fomented  the 
dissensions.  .  .  .  Few  Administrations  have  done 
so  much  in  a  short  time  as  did  the  Rockingham 
Ministry  during  the  three  months  of  its  existence, 
and  it  so  happened  that  the  lion's  share  of  the 
work  fell  to  Fox.  L'pon  his  appointment  to  of- 
fice his  friends  noticed  a  change  in  habits  and 
manner  of  life,  as  complete  as  that  ascribed  to 
Henry  Y.  on  his  accession  to  the  throne.  He  is 
said  never  to  have  touched  a  card  during  either 
of  his  three  short  terms  of  office.  .  .  .  By  the  di- 
vision of  work  among  the  two  Secretaries  of  State, 
all  matters  which  related  to  the  colonies  were 
luidcr  the  control  of  Shelburne,  while  those  re- 
lating to  foreign  Governments  belonged  to  the 
department  of  Fox.  Consetjuently  it  became 
exceedingly  important  to  these  two  Ministers 
whether  independence  was  to  be  granted  to  the 
American  colonics  by  the  Crown  of  its  own  ac- 
coi'd,  or  should  be  reserved  in  order  to  form  part 
of  tlie  general  treaty  of  peace.  According  to 
Fox's  plan,  independence  was  to  be  offered  at 
once  fully  and  freely  to  the  Americans.  Tliey 
would  thus  gain  at  a  blow  all  that  they  wanted. 


Their  jealousy  of  French  and  Spanish  interests 
in  America  would  at  once  assert  itself,  and  Eng- 
land would  have  no  dilticnlty  in  bringing  tliera 
over  to  her  side  in  the  negotiaticms  Avilh  France. 
Such  was  Fox's  scheme,  but  unfortunately,  di- 
rectly America  became  independent,  she  ceased 
to  be  in  any  way  subject  to  Shelburne's  manage- 
ment, and  the  negotiations  for  peace  would  [jass 
wholly  out  of  his  control  into  tlie  hands  of  Fox. 
.  .  .  Shelburne  at  once  threw  his  whole  weight 
into  the  opposite  scale.  He  urged  with  great  ef- 
fect that  to  give  independence  at  once  was  to 
throw  away  the  trump  card.  It  was  the  chief 
concession  which  Englanil  would  be  required  to 
make,  the  only  one  which  she  was  prepared  to 
make;  and  to  make  it  at  once,  before  she  was 
even  asked,  was  wilfully  to  deprive  herself  of 
her  best  weapon.  The  King  and  the  Cabinet 
adopted  Shelburne's  view.  Fox's  scheme  for  the 
isolation  of  France  failed,  and  a  double  negotia- 
tion for  peace  was  set  on  foot.  Shell)urne  and 
P"'ranklin  took  charge  of  the  treaty  witli  America 
[see  United  St.vtes  of  Am.  :  A.  D.  1782  (Sep- 
TE.MiiEii)],  Fox  and  JI.  de  Vergennes  that  with 
France  and  Spain  and  Holland.  An  arrangement 
of  this  sort  could  hardly  iiave  succeeded  had  the 
two  Secretaries  been  the  firmest  of  friends;  since 
they  were  rivals  and  enemies  it  was  foredoomed 
to  failure."  Fox  found  occasion  very  soon  to 
complain  that  important  matters  in  Shelburne's 
negotiation  with  Franklin  were  kept  from  his 
knowledge,  and  once  more  he  proposed  to  the 
Cabinet  an  immediate  concession  of  independence 
to  the  Americans.  Again  he  was  outvoted,  and, 
"  defeateil  and  despairing,  only  refrainetl  from 
resigning  there  and  then  because  he  would  not  em- 
bitter Rockingham's  last  moments  upon  earth." 
This  was  on  tile  SOtli  of  June.  "On  the  1st  of 
July  Rockingham  died,  and  on  the  2nd  Shelburne 
accepted  from  the  King  the  task  of  forming  a 
Jlinistry. "  Fox,  of  course,  declined  to  enter  it, 
and  suffered  in  influence  because  he  could  not 
make  public  the  reasons  for  his  inability  to  act 
with  Lord  Shelburne.  "Only  Lord  Cavendish, 
Burke,  and  the  Solicitor-General,  Lee,  left  otflce 
with  Portland  and  Fox,  and  the  ga])  was  more 
than  sujiplied  by  the  entrance  of  William  Pitt 
[Lord  Chatham's  son,  who  had  entered  Parlia- 
ment in  1780]  into  llu'  Cabinet  as  C'hancellor  of 
the  Exchequer.  Fortime  seemed  to  smile  on 
Shelburne.  He  .  .  .  might  well  look  forward 
to  a  long  and  unclouded  tenure  of  political 
power.  Ilis  Administration  lasted  not  quite  seven 
months."  It  was  weakened  by  distrust  and  dis- 
satisfaction among  its  members,  and  overturned 
in  February,  1788,  by  a  vote  of  censure  on  the 
peace  which  it  had  concluded  with  France,  Spain 
and  the  American  States.  It  was  succeeded  in 
the  Government  by  the  famous  Coalition  Minis- 
try formed  under  Fox  and  Lord  North.  "The 
Duke  of  Portland  succeeded  Shelburne  at  the 
Treasury.  Lord  North  and  Fox  became  the  Sec- 
retaries of  State.  Lord  John  Cavendish  returned 
to  the  Exchequer,  Kepiicl  to  the  Admiralty,  and 
Burke  to  the  Paymastership,  the  followers  of 
Lord  North  .  .  .  were  rewarded  with  the  lower 
offices.  Few  combinations  in  the  history  of  polit- 
ical parties  have  been  received  by  historians  and 
posterity  with  more  imqualified  condenmation 
than  the  coalition  of  1783.  .  .  .  There  is  no  evi- 
dence to  show  that  at  the  time  it  struck  politicians 
in  general  as  being  specially  heinous." — H.  O. 
Wakeman,  Life  of  Charles  Jaines  F</.f,  ch.  o-o. 
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Also  is:  Lord  J.  Russell,  Life  of  Fox,  ch.  16- 
17  (,..  1).— AV.  F.  Rae,  Wilkts,  Sheridan,  Fox, 
pp.  307-317.— Lord  E.  Fitzmaiirire.  Life  of  117/- 
lidin.  Earl  of  SluViurnc,  c.  3.  -■//.  3-fi. 

A.  D.  1783.— The  definitive  Treaty  of  Peace 
with  the  United  States  of  America  signed  at 
Paris.  SfL'  United  t^TATic;;  (U'  Am.  :  A.  I).  1783 
(September). 

A.  D.  1783-1787. — Fall  of  the  Coalition. — 
Ascendancy  of  the  younger  Pitt. — His  extra- 
ordinary grasp  of  power. —  His  attempted 
measures  of  reform. — "  ParliMnuiit  lULt  uii  the 
mil  (if  Niivfiulier;  ou  the  18tli  Fo-\  asked  for 
leave  to  introduce  a  Bill  for  the  Better  Govcrn- 
mcut  of  India.  That  day  month  the  Government 
had  ceased  to  exist.  Into  the  merits  of  the  Bill 
it  is  not  now  necessary  to  enter.  ...  It  was  clear 
that  it  furnished  an  admirahle  weapon  against 
an  uniwpular  Coalition  which  had  resisted  eco- 
nomical reform,  demanded  a  great  income  for  a 
debauched  prince,  and  now  aimed  at  securing  a 
monopoly  of  the  vast  patronage  of  India, — -pat- 
ronage which,  genially  exercised  by  Dundas, 
was  soon  to  secure  Scotland  for  Pitt.  In  the 
House  of  Commons  the  majority  for  the  Bill  was 
over  100;  the  loftiest  eloquence  of  Burke  was 
exerted  in  its  favour;  aud  Fox  was,  as  ever, 
dauntless  and  crashing  in  debate.  But  outside 
Parliament  the  King  schemed,  aud  controversy 
raged.  .  .  .  Wlien  the  Bill  arrived  at  the  House 
of  Lords,  the  undertakers  were  ready.  The  King 
had  seen  Temple,  and  empowered  him  to  com- 
municate to  all  whom  it  might  concern  his  august 
disapprobation.  The  uneasy  whisper  circulated, 
and  the  joints  of  the  lords  became  as  water.  The 
peers  who  yearned  for  lieutenancies  or  regiments, 
for  stars  or  strawberry  leaves;  the  prelates,  who 
sought  a  larger  sphere  of  usefulness ;  the  minions 
of  the  bedchamber  and  the  janissaries  of  the 
closet;  all,  temporal  or  spiritual,  whose  convic- 
tions were  unequal  to  their  appetite,  rallied  to 
the  ro_yal  nod.  .  .  .  The  result  was  overwhelm- 
ing. The  triumphant  Coalition  was  paralysed  by 
the  rejection  of  their  Bill.  They  rightly  refused 
to  resign,  but  the  King  could  not  sleep  until  he 
had  resumed  the  seals.  Late  at  night  he  scut 
for  them.  The  messenger  found  North  and  Fox 
gaily  seated  at  supper  with  their  followers.  At 
first"  he  was  not  believed.  '  The  King  would  not 
dare  do  it,'  exclaimed  Fox.  But  the  under  Sec- 
retary charged  with  the  message  soon  convinced 
them  of  its  authenticity,  and  the  seals  were  de- 
livered with  a  light  heart.  In  such  dramatic 
fashion,  and  the  springtide  of  its  youth,  fell  that 
famous  government,  uuhonoured  and  imwept. 
'  Englanil,'  once  said  3Ir.  Disraeli,  '  docs  not  love 
coalitions.'  She  certainly  did  not  love  this  one. 
On  this  occasion  there  was  neither  hesitation  nor 
delay ;  the  moment  had  come,  and  the  man. 
Within  12  hours  of  the  King's  receiving  the  .seals, 
Pitt  had  accepted  the  First  Lordship  of  the  Treas- 
urj-  and  the  Chancellorship  of  the  Exchequer. 
That  afternoon  his  writ  was  moved  amid  univer- 
sal derision.  And  so  commenced  a  supreme  and 
unbroken  Ministry  of  17  years.  Those  who 
laughed  were  hardly  blamablc,  for  the  dilliculties 
were  tremendous.  .  .  .  The  composition  of  the 
Government  was  ,  .  .  the  least  of  Pitt's  embar- 
rassments. The  majority  against  him  in  the 
House  of  Commons  was  not  less  than  40  or  .'50, 
containing,  with  the  exception  of  Pitt  him.self 
and  Dundas.  every  debater  of  eminence;  wlule 
he  had,  before  the  meeting  of  Parliament,  to  pre- 
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pare  and  to  obtain  the  approval  of  the  East  India 
Company  to  a  scheme  which  should  take  the  place 
of  Burke's.  The  Coalition  Ministers  were  only 
dismissed  on  the  18th  of  December,  1783;  but, 
when  the  House  of  Commons  met  on  the  12th  of 
January,  1784,  all  this  had  been  done.  The  nar- 
rative of  the  next  three  months  is  stirring  to 
read,  but  would  require  too  much  detail  for  our 
limits.  ...  On  the  day  of  the  meeting  of  Par- 
liament, Pitt  was  defeated  in  two  pitched  divi- 
sions, the  majorities  against  him  being  39  and  54. 
His  government  seemed  still-born.  His  col- 
leagues were  dismayed.  The  King  came  up  from 
Windsor  to  support  him.  But  in  truth  he  needed 
no  support.  He  had  inherited  from  his  father 
that  confidence  which  made  Chatham  once  say, 
'  I  am  sure  that  I  can  save  this  country,  and  that 
nobody  else  can ' ;  which  made  himself  say  later, 
'  I  place  much  dependence  on  my  new  colleagues; 
I  place  still  more  dependence  on  myself.'  He 
had  refused,  in  spite  of  the  King's  insistance,  to 
dissolve;  for  he  felt  that  the  country  required 
time.  .  .  .  The  Clerkship  of  the  Pells,  a  sinecure 
office  worth  not  less  than  £3,000  a  year,  fell  va- 
cant the  very  day  that  Parliament  met.  It  was 
universally  expected  that  Pitt  would  take  it  as 
of  right,  and  so  acquire  an  independence,  which 
woutd  enable  him  to  devote  his  life  to  politics, 
without  care  for  the  morrow.  He  hail  not  £300 
a  year;  his  position  was  to  the  last  degree  pre- 
carious. .  .  .  Pitt  disappointed  his  friends  and 
amazed  his  enemies.  He  gave  the  place  to  Barre. 
...  To  a  nation  inured  to  jobs  this  caiue  as  a 
revelation.  .  .  .  Above  and  beyond  all  was  the 
fact  that  Pitt,  young,  unaided,  and  alone,  held 
his  own  with  the  great  leaders  allied  against  him. 
...  In  face  of  so  resolute  a  resistance,  the  assail- 
ants began  to  melt  away.  Their  divisions, 
though  tliey  always  showed  a  superioritj-  to  the 
Government,  betrayed  notable  diminution.  .  .  . 
On  the  2.5th  of  March  Parliament  was  dissolved, 
the  announcement  being  retarded  by  the  unex- 
plained theft  of  the  Great  Seal.  When  the  elec- 
tions were  over,  the  part}'  of  Fox,  it  was  found, 
had  shared  the  fate  of  the  host  of  Sennacherib. 
The  number  of  Fox's  martyrs  —  of  Fox's  follow- 
ers who  had  earned  that  nickname  by  losing  their 
.seats  —  was  160.  .  .  .  The  King  aud  Pitt  were 
supported  ou  the  tidal  wave  of  one  of  those  great 
convulsions  of  feeling,  which  in  Great  Britain 
relieve  and  express  pent-up  national  sentiment, 
and  which  in  other  nations  produce  revolutions." 
— Lord  Rosebery,  Pitt,  ch.  3.  —  "Three  subjects 
then  needed  the  attention  of  a  great  statesman, 
though  none  of  them  were  so  pressing  as  to  force 
themselves  on  the  attention  of  a  little  statesman. 
These  were,  our  economical  and  linancial  legisla- 
tion, the  imperfection  of  our  parliamentary  rep- 
resentation, aud  the  unhapp)'  condition  of  Ire- 
land. Pitt  dealt  with  all  three.  .  .  .  He  brought 
in  a  series  of  resolutions  consolidating  our  cus- 
toms laws,  of  which  the  inevitable  complexity 
may  be  estimated  by  their  number.  They 
amounted  to  133,  and"  the  number  of  Acts  of 
Parliament  which  they  restrained  or  completed 
was  much  greater.  He  attempted,  and  success- 
fully, to  apply  the  principles  of  Free  Trade,  the 
priiiciples  wliich  he  was  the  first  of  English 
.statesmen  to  learn  from  Adam  Smith,  to  the  ac- 
tual commerce  of  the  country.  .  .  .  The  financial 
reputation  of  Pitt  has  greatly  suffered  from  the 
absurd  praise  which  was  ouce  lavished  nn  the 
worst  part  of  it.     The  dread  of   national  ruin 
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from  tlie  aui.'-nn'iiliiliiin  (if  the  national  debt  was 
a  sort  of  niiilitniaie  in  that  ajre.  .  .  .  Mr.  Pitt 
syni]iathised  with  the  trenerai  appreliension  anil 
created  the  wellUnown  '  8iidiin;i  Fund.'  He 
proposed  to  ajjply  annually  a  certain  lixed  sum 
to  the  payment  of  the  debt,  which  was  in  itself 
excellent,  but  he  omitteil  to  provide  real  money 
to  be  so  i)aid.  .  .  .  He  jirojiosed  to  borrow  the 
money  to  pay  off  the  debt,  and  fancied  that  lie 
thus  diminished  it.  .  .  .  The  exposure  of  this 
tinaiu'iid  jungle,  for  though  not  intended  to  be 
so,  sueli  in  fact  it  was,  has  reacted  very  unfavour- 
ably upon  Mr.  Pitt's  deserved  fame.  .  .  .  The 
suljject  of  parliamentary  reform  is  the  one  with 
■which,  in  Jlr.  Pitt's  early  days,  the  public  most 
connected  his  name,  and  is  also  that  with  which 
we  are  now  least  ai)t  to  connect  it.  .  .  .  He  pro- 
posed the  abolition  of  the  worst  of  the  rotten 
boroughs  iifty  years  before  Lord  Grey  accom- 
plished it.  .  .  .  If  the  strong  coiititeracting  in- 
fluence of  the  French  Uevolution  had  not  changed 
the  national  opinion,  he  would  unquestionably 
have  amended  our  parliamentary  re]3resentation. 
.  .  .  The  state  of  Ireland  was  a  more  pressing 
difficulty  than  our  tiuancial  confusion,  our  eco- 
nomical errors,  or  our  parliamentary  corru]ition. 
.  .  .  He  proposed  at  once  to  remedy  the  national 
danger  of  having  two  Parliaments,  and  to  remove 
the  incredible  corruption  of  the  old  Irisli  Parlia- 
ment, by  uniting  the  three  kingdoms  in  a  single 
representative  .system,  of  which  the  Parliament 
shoidd  sit  in  England.  ...  Of  these  great  re- 
forms he  was  only  permitted  to  carry  a  few  into 
execution.  His  power,  as  wo  have  described  it, 
was  great  wlien  his  reign  commenced,  and  very 
great  it  continued  to  be  for  very  many  years ;  but 
the  lime  became  unfavourable  for  all  forward- 
looking  statesmanship." — W.  Bagehot,  Bior/nijih- 
iciil  , Studies:    ]ViUiniii  Pitt. 

Also  in:  Earl  Stanhope,  Life  of  WiUiam  Pitt, 
eh.  4-9(('.  1).— G.  Tondine,  Life  of  Williiiiii.  Pilt, 
eh.  3-9  (p.  1-2).— Lord  Hosebery,  Pitt,  rh.  3-4. 

A.  D.  1788  (February). — Opening  of  the  Trial 
of  'Warren  Hastings.  See  Ini)I.\;  A.  ]).1785- 
1T',I.'5. 

A.  D.  1788-1789.— The  King's  second  de- 
rangement.—  The  king's  second  derangement, 
which  began  to  show  itself  in  the  summer  of 
1788,  was  more  serious  and  of  longer  duration 
than  the  first.  "He  was  aide  ...  to  sign  a 
warrant  for  the  further  prorogation  of  Parlia- 
ment by  commission,  from  the  2oth  September 
to  the  20tli  November.  But,  in  the  interval, 
the  king's  malady  increased:  he  was  whollj'  de- 
prived of  reason,  and  placed  under  restraint;  and 
lor  several  days  Ins  life  was  in  danger.  As  no 
authorit}'  could  be  obtair.ed  from  him  for  a  fur- 
ther ]irorogation,  both  Houses  assembled  (m  the 
20th  November.  .  .  .  According  to  long  estab- 
lished law,  Parliament,  withcmt  being  opened  by 
the  Crown,  had  no  authority  to  proceed  to  any 
business  whatever:  but  the  necessity  of  an 
occasion,  for  which  the  law  had  nuide  no  ]irovi- 
sion,  was  now  superior  to  the  law ;  and  Parlia- 
ment accordingly  proceeded  to  deliberate  ujion 
the  momentous  questions  to  which  the  king's  ill- 
ness had  given  rise."  By  Mr.  Pox  it  was  main- 
tained that  "  the  Prince  of  Wales  had  as  clear  a 
right  to  exercise  the  power  of  sovereignty  dur- 
ing the  king's  incapacity  as  if  the  king  were 
actually  dead;  and  that  it  was  merely  for  the 
two  Houses  of  Parliament  to  jironounce  at  what 
time   he   should  commence   tlie  exercise  of   his 


right.  .  .  .  Mr.  Pitt,  on  the  other  han<l,  main- 
tained that  as  no  legal  provisicm  had  lieen  made 
for  carrying  on  the  govenuuent.  it  belonged  to 
the  Ilou.ses  of  P:irliamcnt  to  make  such  provi- 
sion. "  The  discu.ssion  to  wliich  these  dilTerences, 
and  many  obstructing  circumstances  in  the  situa- 
tion of  affairs,  gave  rise,  was  so  prolonged,  that 
the  king  recovered  his  facailtics  (February,  1789) 
before  the  Regency  Bill,  framed  by  Mr.  Pitt, 
liad  been  passed. — T.  E.  Jlay,  Const.  Jfi.it.  of 
Eiiji.,  r.  1,  (■/(.  3. 

A.  D.  1789-1792.— 'War  with  Tippoo  Saib 
(third  Mysore  War).  See  India:  A.  I).  178,"i- 
17!i:!, 

A.  D.  1793. — The  Coalition  against  Revolu- 
tionary France. — Unsuccessful  siege  of  Dun- 
kirk. SeeFi!.\NCE:  A.  D.  1793  (M.\Kcii — Skp- 
Ti';.MiiKi!),  and  (.Jri,Y — Deckmhi-;!!). 

A.  D.  1793-1796. — Popular  feeling  towards 
the  French  Revolution. — Small  number  of 
the  English  Jacobins. — Pitt  forced  into  war. — 
Tory  panic  and  reign  of  terror. — 'Violence  of 
government  measures. —  "  That  the  war  [of  Kev- 
olutionary  France]  with  Germany  would  widen 
into  a  vast  European  struggle,  a  struggle  in 
which  the  peoples  would  ri.se  against  their  op- 
|u-es.sors,  and  the  freedom  which  France  had  won 
diffuse  itself  over  the  world,  no  French  revolu- 
tionist doubted  for  an  hour.  Nor  did  they  doubt 
th;it  in  this  struggle  England  W(juld  join  them. 
It  was  from  England  that  tliey  had  drawn  those 
principlesof  politicaland  social  liberty  which  they 
believed  themselves  to  be  putting  into  practice. 
It  was  to  England  that  they  looked  above  all  for 
approbation  and  symjiath}'.  ...  To  the  revolu- 
tionists at  Paris  the  attitude  of  England  remained 
unintelligible  and  irritating.  Instead  of  the  aid 
they  had  counteil  on,  they  found  but  a  cold  neu- 
trality. .  .  .  But  th;it  this  attitude  was  that  of 
the  English  people  as  a  whole  was  incredible  to 
the  French  enthusiasts.  .  .  .  Their  first  work 
therefore  they  held  to  be  the  bringing  about  a 
revolution  in  England.  .  .  .  They  .strove,  through 
a  number  of  associations  which  had  formed  them- 
selves under  the  name  of  Constitutional  Clubs, 
to  rouse  the  s:ime  spirit  which  they  had  roused 
in  France;  and  the  French  envoy,  Chauvelin, 
protested  warmly  against  a  proclamation  which 
denounced  this  corresiiondcuce  as  seditious.  .  .  . 
Burke  was  still  working  hard  iu  writings  whose 
extravagance  of  style  was  forgotten  in  their  in- 
tensity of  feeling  to  spread  alarm  throughout 
EuroiH'.  He  bad  from  the  first  encouraged  the 
emigrant  princes  to  take  arms,  and  sent  his  son 
to  join  them  at  Coblentz.  'Be  alarmists,' he 
wrote  to  them;  'dill'use  terror!  '  But  the  royalist 
terror  which  he  sowed  would  have  Ijceu  of  little 
moment  had  it  not  roused  a  revolutionary  terror 
in  France.  ...  In  November  the  Convention 
decreed  that  France  offered  the  aid  of  her  soldiers 
to  all  nations  who  would  strive  for  freedom.  .  .  . 
In  the  teeth  of  treaties  signed  only  two  years  be- 
fore, and  of  the  stipulation  matle  by  England 
when  it  pledged  it.self  to  neutrality,  the  French 
Government  resolved  to  attack  Hollanil,  and 
ordered  its  generals  to  enforce  by  arms  the  open- 
ing of  the  Scheldt  [see  Fkance:  A.  D.  1792-1793 
(December — Feuhuary)].  To  do  this  was  to 
force  England  into  war.  Public  opinion  was 
already  pressing  every  day  harder  upon  Pitt.  .  .  . 
But  even  while  withdrawing  our  Minister  from 
Paris  on  the  imprisonment  of  the  King,  to  whose 
Court   he   had    been   commissioned,    Pitt   clung 
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stubbornly  to  a  policy  of  peace.  .  .  .  No  hour 
of  Pitt's  life  is  so  great  as  the  hour  when  he  stood 
lonely  and  passionless  before  the  growth  of 
national  passion,  and  refused  to  bow  to  the  gath- 
erinij  cry  for  war.  .  ,  ,  But  desperately  as  Pitt 
struggled  for  peace,  his  struggle  was  in  vain. 
.  .  Both  sides  ceased  from  diplomatic  comnumi- 
cations,  and  in  February  1793  France  issued  her 
Declaration  of  War.  From  that  moment  Pitt's 
power  was  at  an  end.  His  pride,  his  imm<iveable 
firmness,  and  the  general  confidence  of  the  nation, 
still  kept  him  at  the  head  of  affairs;  but  he  could 
do  little  save  drift  along  with  a  tide  of  popular 
feeling  which  he  never  fully  understood.  Around 
him  the  country  broke  out  in  a  fit  of  passion  and 
panic  which  rivalled  the  passion  and  panic  over- 
sea. .  .  .  The  partisans  of  Republicanism  were 
in  reality  but  a  few  handfuls  of  men.  .  .  .  But 
in  the  mass  of  Englishmen  the  dread  of  these 
revolutionists  passed  for  the  hour  into  sheer  panic. 
Even  the  bulk  of  the  Wliig  jiarty  believed  prop- 
erty and  the  constitution  to  be  in  peril,  and  for- 
sook Fo.x  when  he  still  proclaimed  his  faith  in 
France  and  the  Revolution." — J.  R.  Green,  Hist. 
of  the  Eng.  People,  hk.  9,  ch.  4  (v.  4).— "Burke 
himself  said  that  not  one  man  in  a  hundred  was 
a  Revolutionist.  Fox's  revolutionary  sentiments 
met  with  no  response,  but  with  general  reproba- 
tion, and  caused  even  his  friends  to  shriuii  from 
his  side.  Of  the  so-called  Jacobin  Societies,  the 
Society  for  Constitutional  Information  numbered 
only  a  few  hundred  members,  who,  though  they 
held  extreme  opinions,  were  headed  by  men  of 
character,  and  were  quite  incapable  of  treason 
or  violence.  The  Corresponding  Society  was  of 
a  more  sinister  character ;  but  its  numbers  were 
computed  only  at  6,000,  and  it  was  swallowed  up 
in  the  loyal  masses  of  the  people.  ...  It  is  sad 
to  say  it,  liut  when  Pitt  had  once  left  the  path  of 
right,-  he  fell  headlong  into  evil.  To  gratify  the 
ignoble  fears  and  passions  of  his  party,  he  com- 
menced a  series  of  attacks  on  English  liberty  of 
speaking  and  writing  which  !Mr,  ilassey,  a  strong 
anti-revolutionist,  characterizes  as  unparalleled 
since  the  time  of  Charles  I.  The  country  was 
filled  with  spies.  A  band  of  the  most  infamous 
informers  was  called  into  activity  b)-  the  govern- 
ment. .  .  .  There  was  a  Tory  reign  of  terror,  to 
which  a  slight  increase  of  the  panic  among  the 
upper  classes  would  probably  have  lent  a  redder 
hue.  Among  other  measures  of  repression  the 
Habeas  Corpus  Act  was  suspended  :  and  the  lib- 
erties of  all  men  were  thus  placed  at  the  mercy 
of  the  part}'  in  power.  ...  In  Scotland  the  Tory 
reign  of  terror  was  worse  than  in  England." — 
Goldwin  Smith,  TJires  EiigUfih  Statesiiien,  jip.  239- 
247. — "The  gaols  were  filled  with  political  delin- 
quents, and  no  man  who  professed  himself  a 
reformer  couUl  say,  that  the  morrow  might  not 
see  him  a  jirisouer  upon  a  charge  of  high  treason. 
.  .  .  But  tlie  rush  towards  despotism  against 
which  the  Whigs  could  not  stand,  was  arrested 
by  the  people.  Although  the  Habeas  Corpus 
had  fallen,  the  Trial  by  Jury  remained,  and  now, 
as  it  luid  done  before,  when  the  alarm  of  fictitious 
plots  had  disposed  the  nation  to  acquiesce  in  the 
surrender  of  its  liberties,  it  opposed  a  barrier 
which  Toryism  coidd  not  pass. "  The  trials  which 
excited  most  interest  were  those  of  Hardy,  who 
organized  the  Corresponding  Society,  and  Home 
Tooke.  But  no  unlawful  conduct  or  treasonable 
designs  could  be  jiroved  against  them  by  credita- 
ble witnesses,  and  both  were  acquitted.      "The 


[lublic  joy  was  very  general  at  these  acquittals. 
.  .  .  The  war  lost  its  popularity:  bread  grew 
scarce;  commerce  was  crippled;  .  .  .  the  easy 
success  that  had  Iieen  anticipated  was  replaced 
by  reverses.  The  people  clamoured  and  threw 
stones  at  the  king,  and  Pitt  eagerly  took  advan- 
tage of  their  violence  to  tear  away  the  few  shreds 
of  the  constitution  which  yet  covered  them.  He 
brought  forward  the  Seditious  Meetings  bill, 
and  the  Treasonable  Practices  bill.  Bills  which, 
among  other  provisions,  placed  the  conduct  of 
every  political  meeting  under  the  protection  of  a 
magistrate,  and  rendered  disobedience  to  his  com- 
mand a  felony." — G.  W.  Cooke,  Ilist.  of  Party, 
V.  3,  ch.  17. 

Ai^so  IN :  J.  Adolphus,  Hist,  of  Eng.  :  Reign 
ofGmrge  III. ,  ch.  81-89  and  95  (i\  5-6).— J.  Gifford. 
IJiiit.  of  the  Political  Life  of  Wm.  Pitt,  ch.  23-24, 
and  28-29  (i\  3-4).— W.  Massey,  Hist,  of  Eng.  : 
Reign  of  George  III.,  ch.  32-36  (c.  3-4).— E.  Smith, 
The  Story  of  the  English  Jiicnliiris. — A.  Bissat, 
Short  Hist,  of  the  Eng.  PnrUonitnt.  ch.  >i. 

A.  D.  1794. —  Campaigns  of  the  Coalition 
against  France. —  French  successes  in  the 
Netherlands  and  on  the  Rhine. — Conquest  of 
Corsica. — Naval  victory  of  Lord  Howe.  See 
Fk.vnce:  a.  1).  1794  (-M.^KCH— JiLY). 

A.  D.  1794.  —  Angry  relations  with  the 
United  States.— The  Jay  Treaty.  See  Cnited 
S-iATEsoK  Am.  :  A.  I).  ITIU-IT'.I.-). 

A.  D.  1794-1795. —  Withdrawal  of  troops 
from  the  Netherlands. — French  conquest  of 
Holland. — Establishment  of  the  Batavian  Re- 
public.— Crumbling  of  the  European  Coalition. 
See  Fk.\nce:  A.  D.  1794-179.')  ((  H  T(iin;ii— .\1.\Y). 

A.  D.  1795. — Disastrous  expedition  to  Qui- 
beron  Bay.     Sre  France:  A.  D.  1 794-1 79(). 

A.  D.  1795. — Capture  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  from  the  Dutch.  See  Fr.vnce:  A.  D. 
179.")  ( J I  XE —  Dec  EM  bek  I. 

A.  D.  1796  (September). — Evacuation  and 
abandonment  of  Corsica.     See  Fk.vnce:  A.  D. 

1791)  (SEPTE-MnEH). 

A.  D.  1796  (October). — Unsuccessful  peace 
negotiations  with  the  French  Directory.     .See 

Fi!AN(E;    a.    I).    179t)  (OlTOUKKI. 

A.  D.  1796-1798. —  Attempted  French  inva- 
sions of  Ireland. — Irish  insurrection.  See  Ihe- 
I.AXD:  A.  I).  1793-1 79s. 

A.  D.  1797  — Monetary  panic  and  suspen- 
sion of  specie  payments. — Defeat  of  the  first 
Reform  movement. — Mutiny  of  the  Fleet. — 
Naval  victories  of  Cape  St.  Vincent  and  Cam- 
perdown. —  "The  asjiect  of  alTairs  in  Britain 
had  never  been  so  clouded  during  the  18th  cen- 
tury as  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  1797.  The 
failure  of  Lord  ilalmesbury's  mission  to  Paris 
had  closed  every  hope  of  an  honourable  termina- 
tion to  the  war,  while  of  all  her  original  allies, 
Austria  alone  remained;  the  national  burdens 
were  continually  increasing,  and  the  three-per- 
cents  had  fallen  to  fifty-one;  while  party  spirit 
raged  witli  uncommon  violence,  and  Ireland  was 
in  a  state  of  partial  insurrection.  A  still  greater 
dis;ister  residted  from  the  panic  arising  from  the 
dread  of  invasion,  and  wliich  produced  such  a 
run  on  all  the  banks,  that  the  Bank  of  England 
itself  was  reduced  to  payment  in  sixpences,  and 
an  Order  in  Coiaicil  appeared  (Feb.  26)  for  the 
suspension  of  all  cash  payments.  This  measure, 
at  first  only  tciuporary,  was  prolonged  from  time 
to  time  by  parliamentary  enactments,  making 
bank-notes  a  legal-tender;   and   it  was   not  till 
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1819,  after  the  conclusion  of  pesice,  that  the  re- 
currence to  metallic  currency  took  place.  The 
Opposition  deemed  this  a  favourable  opportunity- 
to  renew  their  cherished  project  of  iiarlianien- 
tary  reform  ;  anil  on  2()th  May,  Mr.  (afterwards 
Lord]  Grey  lirought  forward  a  jilau  chietiy  re- 
niarkaljle  i'or  containing  the  outlines  of  that  sub- 
sequently caiTicd  into  effect  in  1831.  It  was 
negatived,  liowever,  after  violent  debates,  by  a 
majority  of  258  against  93.  After  a  similar 
strife  of  parties,  the  motion  for  the  continuance 
of  the  war  was  carried  by  a  great  majority  in 
both  houses;  and  the  requisite  supplies  were 
voted.  .  .  .  Unknown  to  the  government,  great 
discontent  had  for  a  long  time  prevailed  in  the 
navy.  The  exciting  causes  were  principally  the 
low  rale  of  pay  (which  had  not  been  raised 
since  the  time  of  Charles  IL),  the  une(iual  distri- 
bution of  prize-money,  and  undue  severity  in 
the  maintenance  of  discijsline.  These  grounds  of 
complaint,  with  others  not  less  well  foimded, 
gave  rise  to  a  general  conspiracy,  which  Iiroke 
out  (April  1.5)  in  the  Channel  fleet  under  Lord 
Bridport.  All  the  ships  fell  under  the  power  of 
the  insurgents ;  but  they  maintained  perfect  order, 
and  memorialised  the  Admiraltj  and  the  Com- 
mons on  their  grievances:  their  demands  being 
examined  by  government,  and  found  to  be  rea- 
sonable, were  granted ;  and  on  the  7th  of  ilay 
the  fleet  returned  to  its  duty.  But  scarcely  was 
the  spirit  of  disaffection  quelled  in  this  quarter, 
when  it  broke  out  in  a  more  alarming^  form 
(May  22)  among  the  sipiadron  at  the  Nore,  which 
was  soon  after  (June  6)  joined  by  the  force  which 
had  been  cruising  off  the  Tcxel  under  Lord  Dun- 
can. The  mutineers  appointed  a  seaman  named 
Parker  to  the  command;  and,  blockading  the 
mouth  of  the  Thames,  announced  their  demands 
in  such  a  tone  of  menacing  audacity  as  insureil 
their  instant  rejection  by  the  government.  This 
second  mutiny  caused  dreadful  consternation  in 
London ;  but  the  lirmness  of  the  King  remained 
nushaken,  and  he  was  nobly  seconded  by  the 
parliament.  A  bill  was  passed,  prohibiting  all 
communication  with  the  mutineers  under  pain  of 
death.  Sheerness  and  Tilbury  Fort  were  armed 
and  garrisoned  for  the  defence  of  the  Thames;  and 
the  sailors,  finding  the  national  feelings  strongly 
arrayed  against  them,  became  gradually  sensible 
that  their  enterprise  was  desperate.  One  h}'  one 
the  ships  returned  to  their  duty;  and  on  15th 
June  all  had  submitted.  Parker  and  several 
other  ringleaders  suffered  death;  but  clemency 
was  extended  to  the  multitude.  .  .  .  Notwith- 
standing all  these  dissensions,  the  British  navy 
was  never  more  terrible  to  its  enemies  than  dur- 
ing tins  eventful  year.  On  the  14th  of  February, 
tlie  Spanish  fleet  of  27  sail  of  the  line  and  12 
frigates,  which  had  put  to  sea  for  the  purjiose  of 
raising  the  blockade  of  the  French  harbours,  was 
encountered  off  Cape  St.  Vincent  by  Sir  John 
Jarvis,  who  had  only  15  ships  and  G  frigates. 
By  the  old  manteuvre  of  breaking  the  line,  9  of 
the  Spanish  ships  were  cut  off  from  the  rest; 
and  the  admiral,  while  attempting  to  regain  them 
by  wearing  rounil  the  rear  of  the  British  line, 
was  boldly  assailed  by  Nelson  and  Collingwood, 
—  the  former  of  whom,  in  the  Captain,  of  7-1 
guns,  engaged  iit  once  two  of  the  enemy's  gigan- 
tic vessels,  the  Santissima  Trinidad  of  136  guns, 
and  the  San  Josef  of  112;  while  the  Salvador  del 
Mundo,  also  of  112  guns,  struck  in  a  (piarter  of 
an  hour  to  Collingwood.     NeLson  at  length  car- 


ried the  San  Josef  by  boarding,  and  received  the 
Spanish  admiral's  sword  on  his  own  cpiarter- 
deck.  The  Santissima  Trinidad  —  an  enormous 
four-decker  —  though  her  colours  were  twice 
struck,  escaped  in  the  confusion ;  but  the  San 
Josef  and  the  Salvador,  with  two  74-gun  ships, 
remained  in  the  bauds  of  the  British ;  and  the 
Spanish  armament,  thus  routed  by  little  more 
than  half  its  own  force,  retired  in  the  deepest 
dejection  to  Cadiz,  which  was  shortly  after  in- 
sulted by  a  bombardment  from  the  gallant  Nel- 
son. A  more  important  victory  than  that  of  Sir 
John  Jarvis  (created  in  consequence  Earl  St. 
Vincent)  was  never  gained  at  sea,  from  the  evi- 
dent superiority  of  skill  and  seamaushi])  which 
it  demonstrated  in  the  Britisli  navy.  The  battle 
of  St.  Vincent  disconcerted  the  iilans  of  Truguet 
for  the  naval  campaign;  but  later  in  the  .season 
a  second  attempt  to  reach  Brest  was  made  by  a 
Dutch  fleet  of  15  sail  of  the  line  and  11  frigates, 
under  the  command  of  De  Winter,  a  man  of 
tried  courage  and  experience.  The  British  block- 
ading fleet,  under  Admiral  Duncan,  consisted  of 
16  ships  and  3  frigates;  and  the  battle  was 
fought  (Oct.  16)  off  Campcrdowu,  about  nine 
miles  from  the  shore  of  Holland.  The  manoeu- 
vres of  the  British  Admiral  were  directed  to  cut 
off  the  enemy's  retreat  to  his  own  shores;  and 
this  having  been  accomplished,  the  action  com- 
menced yard-arm  to  j'ard-arm.  and  continued 
with  the  utmost  fury  for  more  than  three  hours. 
The  Dutch  sailors  fought  with  the  most  admi- 
rable skill  and  courage,  and  proveil  tliemselves 
worthy  descendants  of  Van  Tromp  and  De  Ruyter; 
but  the  prowess  of  the  British  was  irresistible. 
12  sail  of  the  line,  including  the  llagship,  two  56- 
gun  ships,  and  3  frigates,  struck  their  colours; 
but  the  nearness  of  the  shore  enaliled  two  of  the 
prizes  to  escape,  and  one  74-gun  .ship  foundered. 
The  obstinacy  of  the  conflict  was  evidenced  by 
the  nearly  equal  number  of  killed  and  wounded, 
which  amounted  to  1,040  English,  and  1,160 
Dutch.  .  .  .  The  only  remaining  operations  of 
the  year  were  the  capture  of  Trinidad  in  Febru- 
ary, by  a  force  which  soon  after  was  rc|)ulsed 
from  Ijefore  Porto  Rico;  and  an  aliortive  attempt 
at  a  descent  in  Pembroke  Bay  by  about  1,400 
French." — Epitome  of  Alison's  Ilist.  of  Europe, 
sect.  190-196  (c/(.  23,  v.  5—of  rompMc.  irork). 

Also  IN;  J.  Adolphus,  Ilist.  of  Eiu/.:  lieiffii  of 
Gcoi-'jellL.  eh.  100-103(1'.  6).— K.  Southey,  Life 
ofJVelsoii,  eh.  4. — E.  J.  De  La  Graviere,  Sketches  of 
the  Dist  MiTLil  War,  v.  1,  jH.  2.— Capt.  A.  T. 
JIahan,  Influence  of  Sen  Power  on  the  French  Eev. 
and  Empire,  cli.  8  and  11  (r.  1). 

A.  D.  1798  (August). — Nelson's  victory  in  the 
Battle  of  the  Nile.  See  Fkance:  A.  D.  1798 
(.May— AfiasT). 

A.  D.  1798. — Second  Coalition  against  Revo- 
lutionary France.  See  France:  A.  D.  1798- 
1799  (AforsT — April). 

A.  D.  1799  (April). — Final  war  with  Tippoo 
Saib  (third  Mysore  'War).  See  India:  A.  D. 
179f<-1805. 

A.  D.  1799  (August — October). — Expedition 
against  Holland. — Seizure  of  the  Dutch  fleet. 
— Ignominious  ending  of  the  enterprise. — 
Capitulation  of  the  Duke  of  York.  See  France: 
A.  D.  1799  (April — September),  and  (Septe.m- 
BER — October). 

A.  D.  1800. — Legislative  union  of  Ireland 
with  Great  Britain.— Creation  of  the  "United 
Kingdom."     See  Ireland:  A.  D.  1798-1800. 
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A.   D.   1801.— The    first    Factory  Act.     See 

F-iCTniiY   I.KGISI„\.TICIX. 

A.  D.  1801-1802. — Import  of  the  Treaty  of 
Luneville. — Bonaparte's  preparations  for  con- 
flict with  Great  Britain  alone. — Retirement  of 
Pitt. — The  Northern  Maritime  League  and  its 
summary  annihilation  at  Copenhagen. — Ex- 
pulsion of  the  French  from  Egypt. — The  Peace 
of  Amiens.     Sfc  Fuani  e;  A.  IX  I'^OI-ISO'J. 

A.  D.  1801-1806. — Pitt's  promise  to  the  Irish 
Catholics  broken  by  the  King. — His  resigna- 
tion.— The  Addington  Ministry. — The  Peace 
of  Amiens. — War  resumed. — Pitt  at  the  helm 
again.— His  death.— The  Ministry  of  "  All  the 
Talents." — "  The  union  with  Ireland  iutmduced 
a  new  t(jpic  of  party  discussion,  which  quiclily 
became  only  second  to  that  of  parliamentary  re- 
form. In  transplanting  the  parliament  of  Col- 
lege Green  to  St.  Stephen's,  Pitt  had  transplanted 
the  questions  which  were  there  debated ;  and,  of 
these,  none  had  been  more  important  than  the 
demand  of  the  Catholics  to  be  admitted  to  the 
common  rights  of  citizens.  Pitt,  whose  Toryism 
wasrathertheimperiousnessof  a  haughty-  master, 
than  the  cautious  cowardice  of  the  miser  of 
power,  thought  their  complaints  were  just.  In 
his  private  negotiations  with  the  Irish  popular 
leaders  he  probably  promised  that  emancipation 
should  be  the  sequel  to  the  union.  In  his  place 
in  parliament  he  certainlj-  gave  an  intimation, 
which  from  the  mouth  of  a  minister  could  receive 
no  second  interpretation.  Pitt  was  not  a  min- 
ister who  governed  by  petty  stratagems,  by  am- 
biguous professions,  and  by  skilful  shuflles;  he 
was  at  least  an  honourable  enemy.  He  prepared 
to  fulfil  the  pledge  he  had  given,  and  to  admit 
the  Catholics  within  the  pale  of  the  constitution. 
It  had  been  better  for  the  character  of  George 
III.  had  he  imitated  the  candour  of  his  minister; 
had  he  told  him  that  he  had  made  a  promise  he 
would  not  be  suffered  to  fulfil,  before  he  had  ob- 
tained the  advantage  to  gain  which  that  promise 
had  been  made.  When  Pitt  proposed  Catholic 
emancipation  as  one  of  the  topics  of  the  king's 
speech,  for  the  session  of  1801,  the  royal  negative 
was  at  once  interposed,  and  when  Dundas  per- 
sisted in  bis  attempt  to  overcome  his  master's 
objections,  the  king  abruptly  terminated  the 
conference,  saying,  '  Scotch  metaphysics  cannot 
destroy  religious  obligations.'  Pitt  immediately 
tendered  his  resignation.  .  .  .  All  that  was  bril- 
liant in  Toryism  passed  from  the  cabinet  with 
the  late  minister.  When  Pitt  and  Canning  were 
withdrawn,  with  their  satellites,  nothing  remained 
of  the  Tory  party  but  the  mere  courtiers  who 
lived  upon  the  favour  of  the  king,  and  the  msipid 
lees  of  the  party ;  men  who  voted  upon  every 
subject  in  accordance  with  their  one  ruling  idea 
—  the  certain  ruin  which  must  follow  the  first 
particle  of  innovation.  Yet  from  these  relicts 
the  king  was  obliged  to  form  a  new  cabinet, 
for  application  to  tlie  "Whigs  was  out  of  the 
question.  These  were  more  strenuous  for  eman- 
cipation than  Pitt.  Henry  Addington,  Pitt's 
speaker  of  the  house  of  commons,  was  the  person 
upon  whom  the  king's  choice  fell;  and  he  suc- 
ceeded, with  the  assistance  of  the  late  premier, 
in  Idling  up  the  offices  at  his  disposal.  .  .  .  The 
peace  of  Amiens  was  the  great  work  of  this  feeble 
administration  [see  Fr.vnce:  A.  D.  1801-1803], 
and  formed  a  severe  commentary  upon  the  boast- 
ings of  the  Tories.  '  L'nless  the  monarch}"  of 
France  be  restored,'  Pitt  had  said,  eisht  years 


before,  '  the  monarchy  of  England  is  lost  for- 
ever.' Eight  years  of  warfare  had  succeeded, 
yet  the  monarchy  of  France  was  not  restored, 
and  the  crusade  was  stayed.  England  had  sur- 
rendered her  conquests,  France  retained  liers; 
the  landmarks  of  Europe  liad  been  in  some  de- 
gree restored ;  England,  alone,  remained  bur- 
dened with  the  enduring  consequences  of  the 
ruinous  and  useless  strife.  The  peace  was  ap- 
proved by  the  Whigs,  who  were  glad  of  any 
respite  from  such  a  war.  and  by  Pitt,  who  gave 
his  support  to  the  Addington  administration. 
But  he  could  not  control  his  adherents.  ...  As 
the  instability  of  the  peace  grew  manifest,  the 
incompetency  of  the  administration  became  gen- 
erally acknowledged:  with  Pitt  sometimes  chid- 
ing, Windham  and  Canning,  and  Lords  Spencer 
and  Grenville  continually  attacking,  and  Fox 
and  the  Whigs  only  refraining  from  violent  op- 
position from  a  knowledge  that  if  Addington 
went  out  Pitt  would  be  his  successor,  the  conduct 
of  the  government  was  by  no  means  an  easy  or  a 
grateful  task  to  a  man  destitute  of  commanding 
talents.  When  to  these  parliamentary  difficulties 
were  added  a  recommencement  of  the  war,  and 
a  popular  panic  at  Bonaparte's  threatened  inva- 
sion, Addington's  embarrassments  became  inex- 
tricable. He  had  performed  the  business  which 
Pitt  had  assigned  him;  he  had  made  an  experi- 
mental peace,  and  had  saved  Pitt's  honour  with 
the  Roman  Catholics.  The  object  of  his  ap- 
pointment he  had  unconsciouslj-  completed,  and 
no  sooner  did  his  predecessor  manifest  an  inten- 
tion of  returning  to  office,  than  the  ministerial 
majorities  began  to  diminish,  and  Addington 
found  himself  without  support.  On  the  lith  of 
April  it  was  announced  that  Jlr.  Addington  had 
resigned,  and  Pitt  appeared  to  resume  his  station 
as  a  matter  of  course.  During  his  temporary  re- 
tirement, Pitt  had,  however,  lost  one  section  of 
his  supporters.  The  Grenville  party  and  the 
Whigs  had  gradually  approximated,  and  the 
former  now  refused  to  come  into  the  new  arrange- 
ments unless  Fox  was  introduced  into  the  cabinet. 
To  this  Pitt  offered  no  objection,  but  the  king 
was  firm  —  or  obstinate.  ...  In  the  following 
year,  Addington  himself,  now  created  Viscount 
Sidmouth,  returned  to  office  with  the  subordinate 
appointment  of  president  of  the  council.  The 
ccmflagration  had  again  spread  through  Europe. 
.  .  .  Pitt  had  the  mortification  to  see  his  grand 
continental  coalition,  the  produce  of  such  im- 
mense expense  and  the  object  of  such  hope,  shat- 
tered in  one  campaign.  At  home.  Lord  Mel- 
ville, his  most  faithful  political  supporter,  was 
attacked  by  a  charge  from  which  he  could  not 
defend  him,  and  underwent  the  impeachment  of 
the  commons  for  malpractices  in  his  office  as 
treasurer  of  the  navy.  Lord  Sidmouth  and  sev- 
eral others  seceded  from  the  cabinet,  and  Pitt, 
broken  in  health,  and  dispirited  by  reverses,  had 
lost  much  of  his  wonted  energy.  Thus  passed 
away  the  year  1805.  On  the^SSd  of  .January, 
1806,  Pitt  expired.  .  .  .  The  death  of  Pitt  was 
the  dissolution  of  his  administration.  The  Tory 
party  was  scattered  in  divisions  and  subdivisions 
innumerable.  Canning  now  recognised  no  po- 
litical leader,  but  retained  his  old  contempt  for 
Sidmouth  and  his  friends,  and  his  hostility  to  the 
Grenvilles  for  their  breach  with  Pitt.  Castle- 
reagh.  William  Dund;is,  Hawkesbury.  orBarham, 
although  sufficiently  effective  when  Pitt  was 
[iresent  to  direct  and  to  defend,  would  have  nuide 
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a  Iiopek'ss  fisiiiro  withnut  liim  in  face  of  such  an 
oppiisitiim  as  the  house  of  commons  now  art'ordcd. 
The  ailministratiou.  which  was  ironically  desig- 
nated by  its  opponents  as  '  All  the  Talents,'  suc- 
ceeded. Lord  Greuville  was  tirst  lord  of  the  treas- 
ur}'.  Fo.\  cho.se  the  office  of  secretary  for  foreign 
affairs  with  the  hope  of  putting  an  end  to  tlie 
war.  Windham  was  colonial  secretary.  Earl 
Spencer  had  the  seals  of  the  home  department. 
Erskine  was  lord  chancellor.  5Ir.  Grey  was  tirst 
lord  of  the  admiralty.  Sheridan,  treasurer  of  the 
navy.  Lord  Sidmouth  was  jirivy  seal.  Lord 
Henry  Petty,  who,  although  now  <inly  in  his26tli 
year,  liad  already  acquired  considerable  distinc- 
tion as  an  elotjucnt  Whig  speaker,  was  advanced 
to  the  post  of  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  the 
vacant  chair  of  Pitt.  Such  were  the  men  who 
now  assumed  the  reins  under  circumstances  of 
unparalleled  difficulty." — G.  W.Cooke,  Hint,  of 
Party,  r.  3,  ch.  \l-\>i. 

Also  in  :  Earl  Stanhope  (Lord  Mahon),  Life  of 
Pitt,  ch.  29-44  (('.  3-1).— A.  G.  Stapleton,  Ocorye 
Canninf/ and  His  Times,  ch.  6-8. — Earl  Russell, 
Life  and  Times  of  Charles  James  Fo.r,  ch.  58-69 
(».  8). — G.  Pellew,  Life  and  C'orr.  of  Ilenry  Ad- 
dinr/ton.  Isf  Vi.wnnit  'sidmoifth.  ch.  111-26  (i:  1-2). 

A.  D.  i8o2  (October). — Protest  against  Bo- 
naparte's interference  in  Switzerland. —  His 
extraordinary  reply.  See  Fh.\xce:  A.  D.  1801- 
1S()3. 

A.  D.  1802-1803. — Bonaparte's  complaints 
and  demands. — The  Peltier  trial. — The  First 
Consul's  rage. — Declaration  of  war. — Napo- 
leon's seizure  of  Hanover. — Cruel  detention 
of  all  English  people  in  France,  Italy,  Switz- 
erland and  the  Netherlands.  See  Fk.xnce: 
A.  I>.  lsii2-liso:i, 

A.  D.  1804-1809.— Difficulties  with  the 
United  States. — Questions  of  neutral  rights. 
— Right  of  Search  and  Impressment. —  The 
American  Embargo.  See  I'.mted  St.\tes  of 
A.M. :  A.  I).  1  SI  14- LSI  IS),  and  isos. 

A.  D.  1805  (January— April).— Third  Coali- 
tion against  France.     See  France;  A.  D.  1805 

(.jAMAltV AflUl,). 

A.  D.  1805. —  Napoleon's  threatened  inva- 
sion.— Nelson's  long  pursuit  of  the  French 
fleet. — His  victory  and  death  at  Trafalgar. — 
The  crushing  of  the  Coalition  at  Austerlitz. 
See  Fi!.\n(e:  A.  I).  180.5  (Maihii — Dece-miieu). 

A.  D.  1806. — Final  seizure  of  Cape  Colony 
from  the  Dutch.  See  SoiTii  Afhka:  A.  D. 
14s(i-is(i(;, 

A.  D.  1806. — Cession  of  Hanover  to  Prussia 
by  Napoleon. — War  with  Prussia.  .See  Geu- 
.MA.Nv:  A.  1).  ls(i(i  (.Iamary — AriusT). 

A.  D.  1806.  —  Attempted  reinstatement  of 
the  dethroned  King  of  Naples. — The  Battle  of 
Maida.     See  Fka.nce:   A.  I).  IMO.VlSdO  (Dece.m- 

15EI! — SKI'TKMIIF.H). 

A.  D.  1806.— Death  of  Pitt.— Peace  nego- 
tiations with  Napoleon.  See  Fua.m.e:  A.  D. 
1806  (.lANrAUV — OiTonEii). 

A.  D.  1806-1807. — Expedition  against  Bue- 
nos Ayres.  See  Akgentixe  Kepiblic:  A.  D. 
lsi)6-lS'_)(i. 

A.  D.  1806-1810. — Commercial  warfare  with 
Napoleon. —  Orders  in  Council. —  Berlin  and 
Milan  Decrees.     See  France:   A.  D.  IsikJ-ISIO. 

A.  D.  1806-1812.— The  ministry  of  "All  the 
Talents." — Abolition  of  the  Slave  Trade. — 
The  Portland  and  the  Perceval  ministries. — 
Confirmed  insanity  of  George  III. — Beginning 


of  the  regency  of  the  Prince  of  Wales. — As- 
sassination of  Mr.  Perceval. — The  ".Ministry 
of  .VII  the  Talents"  is  "  remarkable  solely  for  its 
mistakes,  and  is  to  be  remembered  ehietly  for 
the  death  of  Fox  [September  13,  I80O]  aiid  the 
abolition  of  the  slave-trade.  Fox  was  now  des- 
tined at  the  close  of  his  career  to  be  disillu.sioned 
with  regard  to  Napoleon.  He  at  last  thoroughly 
realized  the  insincerity  of  his  hero.  .  .  .  The 
second  great  oliject  of  Fox's  life  he  succeeded  in 
attaining  befcjre  his  death; — this  was  the  alioli- 
tiou  of  the  slave-trade.  For  more  than  thirty 
years  the  question  had  been  before  the  country, 
and  a  vigorous  agitation  had  been  conducted 
by  Clarkson,  Wilberforce,  and  Fox.  Pitt  was 
quite  at  one  with  them  on  this  question,  and  had 
brought  forward  motions  on  the  subject.  The 
House  of  Lords,  however,  rejected  all  measures 
of  this  description  during  the  Revolutionary 
War,  under  the  intluencc"  of  the  Auti-.Jacobin 
feeling.  It  was  reserved  for  Fox  to  succeed  in 
carrying  a  Bill  inflicting  heavy  pecuniary  pun- 
ishments on  the  traffic  in  slaves.  And  yet  this 
measure  —  the  sole  fruit  of  Fox's  statesmanship 
—  was  wholly  inadequate;  nor  was  it  till  the 
slave-trade  was  made  felony  in  ISU  that  its  linal 
extinction  was  secured.  'I'he  remaining  acts  of 
the  Ministry  were  blunders.  .  .  .  Their  finan- 
cial system  was  a  failure.  They  carried  on  the 
war  so  as  to  alienate  their  allies  and  to  cover 
themselves  with  humiliation.  Fin:dly,  they  in- 
sisted on  bringing  forward  a  ineasiux-  for  the 
relief  of  the  Catholics,  though  there  was  not  the 
slightest  hope  of  carrying  it,  and  it  could  only 
cause  a  disrujition  of  tlie  Government.  .  .  .  The 
king  and  the  Pittites  were  determined  to  oppose 
it,  and  so  the  Ministry  agreed  to  drop  the  ques- 
tion under  protest.  George  insisted  on  Iheir 
withdrawing  the  protest,  and  as  this  was  refu.sed 
he  dismissed  them.  .  .  .  This  then  was  the 
final  triumph  of  George  III.  He  had  success- 
fully dismissed  this  Ministry ;  he  had  niaintained 
the  ]M-ineiple  that  every  Ministry  is  bound  to 
withdraw  any  project  displeasing  to  the  king. 
These  principles  were  totally  inconsistent  with 
Constitutional  Government,  and  they  indirectly 
precipitated  Reform  by  rendering  it  absolutely 
necessary  in  order  to  curb  the  royal  influence. 
.  .  .  The  Duke  of  Portland's  sole  claims  to  form 
a  Ministry  were  his  high  rank,  and  the  length  of 
his  previous  services.  His  talents  were  never 
very  great,  and  tliey  were  weakened  by  age  and 
disease.  The  real  leader  was  Jlr.  Perceval,  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  a  dexterous  de- 
bater and  a  patriotic  statesman.  This  Govern- 
ment, being  formed  on  the  closest  Tory  basis  and 
on  the  king's  influence,  was  pledged  to  pursue  a 
retrogrtide  polic}'  and  to  oppose  all  measures  of 
Reform.  The  one  really  liigh-minded  statesman 
in  the  Caliinet  was  Canning,  the  Foreign  Minis- 
ter. His  advanced  views,  however,  continually 
brought  him  into  collision  with  Castlereagb,  the 
War  ^Minister,  a  man  of  much  inferior  talents 
and  the  narrowest  Tory  views.  Quarrels  inevita- 
bly arose  between  the  two,  and  there  was  no 
real  Prime  Minister  to  hold  them  strongly  imder 
control.  ...  At  last  the  ill-feeling  ended  in  a 
duel,  which  was  followed  by  a  mutual  resigna- 
tion on  the  ground  that  neither  could  .serve  with 
the  other.  This  was  followed  by  the  resignation 
of  Portland,  who  felt  himself  wholly  iuie(|ual 
to  the  arduous  task  of  managing  the  .Ministry 
any  longer.     The  leadership   now  devolved   on 
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Peropval.  who  found  himself  in  an  apparently 
hopeless  condition.  His  only  supporters  were 
Lords  Liverpool,  Eldon,  Palmerston.  and  Welles- 
ley.  Xeitlier  Canning,  Ca.stlereagh,  nor  Sidmouth 
(Addington)  would  join  him.  The  miserable 
expedition  to  AValeheren  had  just  ended  in  igno- 
miny. The  campaign  in  the  Peninsula  was  re- 
garded as  a  chimerical  enterprise,  got  up  mainly 
for  tiie  benefit  of  a  Tory  commander.  Certainly 
the  most  capable  man  in  the  Cabinet  was  Lord 
Wellesley,  the  Foreign  Jlinister,  but  he  was  con- 
tinually thwarted  by  the  incapable  men  he  had 
to  deal  with.  However,  as  long  as  he  remained 
at  the  Fnreign  Office,  he  supported  the  Peninsu- 
lar War  with  vigour,  and  enabled  liis  brother  to 
carry  out  more  etfectuallj'  his  plans  with  regard 
to  the  defence  of  Portugal.  In  Xovember,  1810, 
the  king  was  again  seized  with  insanity,  nor  did 
he  ever  recover  the  use  of  his  faculties  during 
the  rest  of  his  life.  The  ilinistry  determined  to 
bring  forward  Pitt's  old  Bill  of  1T88  in  a  some- 
what more  modified  form,  February,  1811.  The 
Prince  of  Wales  requested  Grey  and  Greuville 
to  criticize  tliis,  but,  regarding  their  reply  as 
lukewarm,  he  began  to  entertain  an  ill-will  for 
them.  At  this  moment  the  judicious  fiattery  of 
his  family  brought  him  over  from  the  Whigs, 
and  he  decided  to  continue  Perceval  in  office. 
Wellesley,  however,  took  the  opportunity  to  re- 
sign, and  was  succeeded  by  Castlereagh,  Febru- 
ary, 18r.3.  In  May  Perceval  was  assassinated  by 
Mr.  Kellingham,  a  lunatic,  and  his  Ministry  at 
once  fell  to  pieces." — B.  C.  Skottowe,  Our  Han- 
onridn  Kin/js,  bk.  10,  ch.  3. 

Also  in:  F.  II.  Hill,  Georije  Ginning,  eh.  13- 
17. — S.  Walpole,  Life  of  Spencer  Pereeml,  r.  2. — 
K.  I.  and  S.  Wilberforce,  Life  of  William  Wilber- 
fi'ri-v.  eh.  -JO  (c.  3). 

A.  D.  1807.— Act  for  the  Abolition  of  the 
Slave-Trade.      See   Sl.vveky,    NK(ii(0:    A.    I). 

i:!i-'-ixii7, 

A.  D.  1807  (February — Septemberi. — Opera- 
tions in  support  of  the  Russians  against  the 
Turks  and  French. — Bold  naval  attack  on 
Constantinople  and  humiliating  failure. — Dis- 
astrous expedition  to  Egypt.  See  Tciiks; 
A.  I).  l.SdO-lsiiT. 

A.  D.  1807  (June— July). — Alliance  formed  at 
Tilsit  between  Napoleon  and  Alexander  I.  of 
Russia.  See  GeK-M.\ny;  A.  I).  1><(I7  (.li.\i. — 
.In.V). 

A.  D.  1807  (August — November). — Bombard- 
ment of  Copenhagen  and  seizure  of  the  Dan- 
ish fleet. — War  with  Russia  and  Denmark. 
Ser  Si  A.MiiNAX  I  A\  SiwiKs:   A.  11.   IsoT-isln. 

A.  D.  1807  lOctober—Novemberi. — Submis- 
sion of  Portugal  to  Napoleon  under  English 
advice. — Flight  of  the  house  of  Braganza  to 
Brazil.     Sic  PoiMn.Ai.:    A,   D.   l^nT. 

A.  D.  1808  I  May  I. —  Ineffectual  attempt  to 
aid  Sweden. — Expedition  of  Sir  John  Moore. 
See  ScA.Mii-NAX  IAN  States:  .V.  I).  IMIT-ISIO. 

A.  D.  1808  (July).— Peace  and  alliance  with 
the  Spanish  people  against  the  new  Napo- 
leonic monarchy. — Opening  of  the  Peninsular 
War.    Sc(Si>AiN:  A.  1).  1S0S(.Mav— Si;iTi.Miu;ii). 

A.  D.  1808. — Expulsion  of  English  forces 
fromCapri.     See  Italy  (Soitiiek.m  ;  A.  1).  isos- 

A.  D.  1808-1809.— Wellington's  first  cam- 
paign in  the  Peninsula.— Convention  of  Cintra. 
— Evacuation  of  Portugal  by  the  French.— 
Sir  John  Moore's  advance  into  Spain  and  his 


retreat. — His  death  at  Corunna.     See  Sp.\tN': 
A.  I).  180x-lsO!MArorsT— .Iam-arv). 

A.  D.  1809  (February — July  1.— Wellington 
sent  to  the  Peninsula. — The  passage  of  the 
Douro  and  the  Battle  of  Talavera.    See  Si-ain  : 

A.    1).    18II1J  (FEMIirAKV- .IlLY). 

A.  D.  1809  (July— December).- The  Wal- 
cheren  Expedition. —  ■  Three  times  before,  dur- 
ing the  war,  it  had  occurred  to  one  or  another, 
connected  with  the  government,  that  it  would  be 
a  good  thing  to  hold  Antwerp,  and  command  the 
Scheldt,  seize  the  French  ships  in  the  river,  and 
get  possession  of  their  arsenals  and  dockyards. 
On  each  occasion,  men  of  military  science  and 
experience  had  been  consulted ;  and  invariably 
they  had  pronounced  against  the  .scheme.  Xow, 
however,  what  Mr.  Pitt  had  considered  imprac- 
ticable. Lord  Castlereagh,  with  the  rashness  of 
incapacity,  resolved  should  be  done:  and,  in 
order  not  to  be  hindered,  he  avoided  consulting 
with  those  who  would  have  objected  to  the  en- 
terprise. Though  the  scene  of  action  was  to  be 
the  swamps  at  the  mouths  of  the  Scheldt,  he  con- 
sulted no  physician.  Having  himself  neither 
naval,  military,  nor  medical  knowledge,  he  as- 
sumed the  responsibility  —  except  such  as  the 
King  and  the  Duke  of  York  chose  to  share.  .  .  . 
It  was  Jlay,  1809,  before  any  stir  was  apparent 
which  could  lead  men  outside  the  Cabinet  to  in- 
fer that  an  expedition  for  the  Scheldt  was  in  con- 
templation :  but  .so  early  as  the  beginning  of  April 
(it  is  now  known),  Mr.  Canning  signified  that  he 
could  not  share  in  the  responsibility  of  an  enter- 
prise which  must  so  involve  his  own  office.  .  .  . 
The  fleet  that  rode  in  the  channel  consisted  of  39 
ships  of  the  line,  and  36  frigates,  and  a  due  pro- 
portion of  small  vessels:  in  all,  245  vessels  of 
war:  and  400  transports  carried  40,000  soldiers. 
Only  one  hospital  ship  was  provided  for  the 
whole  expedition,  though  the  Surgeon  General 
imijlored  the  grant  of  two  more.  He  gave  his 
reasons,  but  was  refused.  .  .  .  The  naval  com- 
mander was  Sir  Richard  J.  Strachan,  whose  title 
to  the  responsibility  no  one  could  perceive,  while 
many  who  had  more  experience  were  unem- 
ployed. The  military  comnuind  was  given  (as 
the  selection  of  the  present  Cabinet  had  been)  to 
Lord  Chatham,  for  no  better  reason  than  that  he 
was  a  favourite  with  the  King  and  t^ueen.  who 
liked  his  gentle  and  courtly  manners,  and  his 
easy  and  amiable  temper.  .  .  .  The  fatal  mis- 
take was  made  of  not  defining  the  respective  au- 
thorities of  the  two  commanders;  and  both  being 
inexperienced  or  apathetic,  each  relied  upon  the 
other  first,  and  cast  the  blame  of  failure  upon  him 
afterwards.  In  the  autumn,  an  epigram  of  un- 
known origin  was  in  every  body's  mouth,  all  over 
England: 
•  Lord  Chatham,  with  his  sword  undrawn, 

Stood  waiting  for  Sir  Hichard  Strachan ; 

Sir  Richard,  longing  to  be  at  'em. 

Stood  waiting  for  the  Earl  of  Chatham.' 
The  lleel  .set  sail  on  the  28tli  of  July,  and  was  on 
the  coast  of  Holland  the  next  day.  The  firet  dis- 
covery was  that  there  were  not  boats  enough  to 
land  the  troojis  and  the  ordnance.  The  next  was 
tliat  no  ]ilan  had  been  formed  about  how  to  pro- 
ceed. The  most  experienced  ofiicers  were  for 
] lushing  on  to  Antwerp,  4')  nnlcs  otT,  and  taking 
it  before  it  could  be  prepared  for  defence;  but 
the  commanders  determineil  to  take  Flushing 
first.  They  set  about  it  so  slowly  that  a  fort- 
night was  consumed  in  preparations.      lu  two 
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days  more,  the  loth  of  Aujrust,  Fhishing  was 
taken.  After  this.  Lord  t'liatham  ])auseil  to  eon- 
si(U'r  what  he  should  do  ne.\t ;  and  it  was  tlie  21st 
before  he  beffan  to  propose  to  go  on  to  Antwerp. 
Then  came  the  next  discovery,  that,  by  this  time 
two  intermediate  places  had  been  sostreiigtliened 
that  there  must  be  some  tightiug  on  the  way. 
So  he  did  nothing  more  but  take  possession  of 
two  small  islands  near  Flushing.  Not  another 
blow  was  struck;  not  another  league  was  trav- 
ersed by  this  magnitieeiit  expedition.  Hut  the 
most  important  discovery  of  all  now  disclosed 
itself.  The  army  had  been  brought  into  tlie 
swamps  at  the  beginning  of  tlie  sickly  season. 
Fever  sprang  up  under  their  feet,  and  y,l)(l()  men 
were  in  hospital  in  a  few  days,  just  when  it  be- 
came necessary  to  reduce  the  rations,  because 
provisions  were  falling  short.  On  the  2Tth  of 
August,  Lord  Chatham  led  a  council  of  war  to 
resolve  that  '  it  was  not  advisable  to  ])ursue 
further  operations.'  But,  if  they  could  not  jiro- 
ceed,  neither  could  they  remain  where  they  were. 
The  enemy  had  more  spirit  than  their  invadei's. 
On  the  oOth  and  31st,  such  a  tire  was  opened 
from  both  banks  of  the  river,  that  the  shi|)s  were 
obliged  to  retire.  Flushing  was  given  np,  and 
everything  else  except  the  island  of  AValcheren, 
which  it  was  fatal  to  hold  at  this  season.  On  the 
4th  of  September,  most  of  the  ships  were  at 
home  again;  and  Lord  Chatham  appeared  on  the 
14th.  Eleven  thousand  men  were  by  that  time 
in  the  fever,  and  he  brought  home  as  many  as  he 
could.  Sir  Eyre  Coote,  whom  he  left  in  com- 
mand, was  dismayed  to  see  all  the  rest  sinking 
down  in  disease  at  the  rate  of  hundreds  in  a  day. 
Though  the  men  had  been  working  in  the 
swamps,  1113  to  the  waist  in  marsh  water,  and  the 
roofs  of  their  sleeping  places  liad  been  carried 
off  by  bondjardmcnt,  so  that  tliey  slept  under  a 
canopy  of  autumn  fog,  it  was  suppo.scd  that  a 
supjdy  of  Thames  water  to  drink  would  sto])  the 
sickness;  and  a  supply  of  .jOI)  tons  per  week  was 
transunttcd.  At  last,  at  the  end  of  October,  a 
hundreil  English  bricklayers,  with  tools,  bricks, 
and  mortar,  were  sent  over  to  mend  the  roofs: 
but  they  immediateh'  dropped  into  the  hospitals. 
Then  the  patients  were  to  be  accommodated  in  the 
towns:  but  to  spare  the  inhabitants,  the  soldiers 
were  laid  down  in  damp  churches:  and  their 
bedding  had  from  the  beginning  been  insutficient 
for  their  need.  At  last,  government  desireil  the 
chief  olhcersof  the  army  Medical  Board  to  repair 
to  \Valcheren,  and  see  what  was  the  precise 
nature  of  the  fever,  and  what  could  be  done. 
The  Surgeon-General  and  the  Physician-General 
threw  the  duty  upon  each  other.  Government 
apjjoiutcd  it  to  the  Physician-General,  Sir  Lucas 
Pepys;  but  he  refused  to  go.  Both  ollicers  were 
dismissed,  and  the  medical  deiiartment  of  the 
army  was  reorganized  and  greatlv  improved. 
The"<leaths  were  at  this  time  from  200  to  300  a 
week.  When  Walcheren  was  evacuated,  ou  the 
23rd  of  December,  nearly  half  the  force  sent  out 
five  months  before  were  dead  or  missing;  and  of 
those  who  returned,  35,000  were  admitted  into 
the  hospitals  of  England  before  the  next  1st  of 
June.  Twenty  millions  sterling  were  spent  on 
this  expedition.  It  was  the  purchase  money  of 
tens  of  thousands  of  deaths,  and  of  inelTaceable 
national  ilissrace. " — H.  Martiueau.  Ilixt.  nf  Ejuj.. 
181)0-181.),  bk.  2,  ell.  2. 

Also  IN;  C.  Knight,  Popular  Ilixt.  nf  Eng.,  v. 
7,  ch.  29. 


A.  D.  1809  (August  — December!.— Difficul- 
ties of  Wellington's  campaign  in  the  Penin- 
sula.— His  retreat  into  Portugal.  SccSp-MN: 
A.  I),  isuli  (.VrorsT — DkckmukI!). 

A.  D.  1810. — Capture  of  the  Mauritius.  See 
lNDr.\:  A.  1).  Iso.VlsK!. 

A.  D.  1810-1812.— The  War  in  the  Penin- 
sula,— Wellington's  Lines  of  Torres  Vedras. — 
French  recoil  from  them. — English  advance 
into  Spain.  See  Spain;  A.  I).  1809-1810  (Oc- 
ToijEii — Septembei!),  and  1810-1812. 

A.  D.  181 1.  —  Capture  of  Java  from  the 
Dutch.     See  India:   .V.  I).  ISO.VI.SK!. 

A.  D.  1811-1812.  — Desertion  of  Napoleon's 
Continental  System  by  Russia  and  Sweden. — 
Reopening  of  their  ports  to  British  com- 
merce.    SeeFuANCK;  A.  D.  ISIK-INT,'. 

A.  D.  1812  (January). — Building  of  the  first 
passenger  Steam-boat.  See  Steam  Naviga- 
tion; 'I'mk  I!e(;inmn(;s. 

A.  D.  1812  I  June— August). — The  Peninsular 
War. — Wellington's  victory  at  Salamanca 
and  advance  to  Madrid.    See  Spain;  A.  I).  1812 

(Jl'NE — AUUIST). 

A.  D.  1812-1813. — The  Liverpool  Ministry. 
— Business  depression  and  bad  harvests. — 
Distress  and  noting. — The  Luddites. — "  Again 
there  was  much  negotiation,  and  an  attempt  to 
introduce  Lord  Wellesley  and  'Sir.  Canning  to  the 
ministry.  Of  course  they  could  not  serve  with 
Ca.stlereagh;  they  were  then  asked  to  form  a 
ministry  with  Grenville  and  Grey,  but  these 
Lords  objected  to  the  Peninsular  War,  to  which 
Wellesley  was  pledged.  Grenville  ami  Grey  then 
attempted  a  ministry  of  their  own  but  quarrelled 
with  Lord  Jloira  on  the  appointmeuts  to  the 
Household;  and  as  an  American  war  was  threat- 
ening, and  the  ministry  had  already  given  up 
their  Orders  in  Council  (one  of  the  chief  causes 
of  their  unpopularity),  the  Kegent  rather  than 
remain  longer  without  a  ministry,  intrusted  Lord 
Liverpool  with  the  Premiership,  with  Castlereagh 
as  his  Foreign  Secretary,  and  the  old  ministry 
remained  in  office.  Before  the  day  of  triumph 
of  this  ministry  arrived, while  Napoleon  was  still 
at  the  height  of  his  power,  and  the  success  of 
Wellington  as  yet  uncertain.  England  had  drifted 
into  war  with  America.  It  is  difficult  to  believe 
that  this  useless  war  might  not  have  been  avoided 
had  the  ministers  been  men  of  ability.  It  arose 
frf)m  the  obstinate  manner  in  which  the  Govern- 
ment clung  to  the  execution  of  their  ictaliatory 
measures  against  France,  regardless  of  tlie  prac- 
tical injury  they  were  inflicting  upon  all  neutrals. 
.  .  .  The  same  motive  of  class  aggrandizement 
which  detracts  from  the  virtue  of  the  foreign 
jxilicy  of  this  ministry  underlay  the  whole  ad- 
ministration of  home  affairs.  There  was  an  in- 
capacity to  look  at  public  affairs  from  any  but  a 
class  or  aristocratic  ix)int  of  view.  The  natural 
consequence  was  a  constantly  increasing  mass  of 
discontent  among  the  lower  orders,  only  kept  in 
restraint  by  an  overmastering  fear  felt  by  all 
those  higher  in  rank  of  tlie  possible  revolutionary 
tendencies  of  any  attempt  at  change.  Much  of 
the  discontent  was  of  course  the  inevitable  con- 
secjuenee  of  the  circumstances  in  which  England 
was  placed,  and  for  which  the  Government  was 
only  answerable  in  so  far  as  it  created  those  cir- 
cumstances. At  the  same  time  it  is  impossible 
not  to  blame  the  complacent  manner  in  which 
the  misery  was  ignored  and  the  occasional  success 
of  iudividual  merchants  and  contractors  regarded 
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as  evidences  of  national  prosperity.  .  .  .  A  plen- 
tiful hurvest  in  1818,  and  the  opening  of  many 
continental  ports,  did  nmcli  to  revive  both  trade 
and  manufactures;  but  it  was  accompanied  l)y 
a  fall  in  the  price  of  corn  from  ITls.  to  Tos. 
The  eousecjuence  was  widespread  distress  amon^; 
the  agriculturists,  which  involved  the  country 
banks,  so  that  in  the  two  following  years  240  of 
them  stopped  payment.  So  great  a  crash  could 
not  fail  to  affect  the  manufacturing  interest  also : 
apparently,  for  the  instant,  the  very  restoration 
of  peace  brought  widespread  ruin.  .  .  .  Before 
the  end  of  the  year  1811,  wages  had  sunk  to  7s. 
Od.  a  week.  The  manufacturing  operatives  were 
therefore  in  a  state  of  absolute  miserj-.  Petitions 
signed  by  40,UU0  or  .50,000  men  urged  upon  Par- 
liament tliat  they  were  starving;  but  there  was 
another  class  which  fared  still  worse.  Jlachinery 
had  by  no  means  superseded  hand-work.  In  thou- 
sands of  hamlets  and  cottages  handlooras  still 
existed.  The  work  was  neither  so  good  nor  so 
rapid  as  work  done  b.y  machinery ;  even  at  the 
best  of  times  used  chietiy  as  an  auxiliary  to 
agriculture,  this  hand  labour  could  now  scarcelv 
find  employment  at  all.  Xot  unnaturally,  with- 
out work  and  without  food,  these  hand  workers 
were  very  ready  to  believe  that  it  was  the  ma- 
chinery which  caused  their  ruin,  and  so  in  fact  it 
was;  the  change,  though  on  the  whole beuetieial, 
had  brought  much  individual  misery.  The  people 
were  not  wise  enough  to  see  this.  They  rose  in 
riots  in  many  parts  of  England,  chiefly  about 
Xottingham,  calling  themselves  Luddites  (from 
the  name  of  a  certain  idiot  lad  who  some  30  years 
l.iefore  had  broken  stocking-frames),  gathered 
round  them  many  of  the  disbanded  soldiery  with 
whcmi  the  country  was  thronged,  and  with  a  very 
perfect  secret  organization,  carried  out  their 
object  of  machine-breaking.  The  unexpected 
thronging  of  the  village  at  nightfall,  a  crowd  uf 
men  with  lilackened  faces,  armed  sentinels  hold- 
ing every  approach,  silence  on  all  sides,  the  vil- 
lage inhabitants  cowering  behind  closed  doors, 
an  hour  or  two's  work  of  smashing  and  burning, 
and  the  disappearance  of  the  crowd  as  rapidly  as 
it  had  arrived  —  such  were  the  incidents  of  the 
night  riots." — J.  F.  Bright,  Ui-it.  of  Eitg.,  period 
3,>;).  132.V1332. 

Also  i.n  ;  C.  Knisht,  Pojnilar  Hist,  of  Eng., 
V.  7,  ch.  m.—Pictoiinl  Hist,  of  Eii'j.,  r.  8,  eh.  4 
{liiir/i,  ofGioiye  III.,  i:  4 1. 

A.  D.  1812-1815.— War  with  the  United 
States.  See  United  States  of  Am.  ■  A.  D. 
1SII4-1809;  1808;  and  1810-1812,  to  1815  (JA^-^- 

AIIVI. 

A.  D.  1813  (June). — Joined  with  the  new- 
European  Coalition  against  Napoleon.  See 
Germany:  A.  I).  1.si;!(_\Iav — .Vri,rsTi. 

A.  D.  1813-1814.  —  Wellington's  victorious 
and  final  campaigns  in  the  Peninsular  War. 
See  Spain:  A.  I).   1x12-1814. 

A.  D.  1813-1816.— War  with  the  Ghorkas  of 
Nepal.     Sic  India:   A.  1).  180.V1SU1. 

A.  D.  1814. — The  allies  in  France  and  in 
possession  of  Paris. — Fall  of  Napoleon.  See 
FitANri::  A.  1).  1S14  (.Iantaky — Maiumi,  and 
(Maucii — Ai'uii.). 

A.  D.  1814  (May— June).— Treaty  of  Paris.— 
Acquisition  of  Malta,  the  Isle  of  France  and 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  See  Fi!aN(  i::  A.  1). 
1S14  (Ai'Kii.- .Jink). 

A.  D.  1814  (December).  — The  Treaty  of 
Ghent,    terminating    war    with    the    United 


[   States.     See   United   States  of-  Am.  :   A.  D. 

1814(IJECEMBEn). 

A.  D.  1814-1815.— The  Congress  of  Vienna 
and  its  revision  of  the  map  of  Europe.  See 
Vienna.  The  ('(inc.iu:»  (■]■. 

A.  D.  1815  (Marchi.— The  Corn  Law.  See 
Tauiff  Le(;isi..\tion  iKN(iEANi)i:  A  1).  ISl,')- 
1828. 

A.  D.  1815  (Junei.  — The  Waterloo  cam- 
paign.—  Defeat  and  final  Overthrow  of  Na- 
poleon.    See  France:  A.  1).  ISl.';  i.IrNE). 

A.  D.  18x5  (July— August).  — Surrender  of 
Napoleon. — His  confinement  on  the  Island  of 
St.  Helena.  See  France:  A.  D.  181.'j  (.June— 
ArcusT). 

A.  D.  i8i5(July— November).— Wellington's 
army  in  Paris. —  The  Second  Treaty.  See 
France;  A.  I).  181-j  (.In.Y — Xovemiseri. 

A.  D.  1815  (September!  —The  Holy  Alliance. 
See  IIdly  Alliance. 

A.  D.  1816-1820.— Agitation  for  Parliamen- 
tary Reform. —  Hampden  Clubs. —  Spencean 
philanthropists. — Trials  of  William  Hone. — 
The  Spa-fields  meeting  and  riot. — March  of 
the  Blanketeers. — Massacre  of  Peterloo. — The 
Six  Acts. — Death  of  George  III. — Accession 
of  George  IV. — ■■Fi'nm  this  time  the  name  of 
Parliamentary  Reform  became,  for  the  most  part, 
a  name  of  terror  to  the  Government.  ...  It 
passed  away  from  the  patronage  of  a  few  aristo- 
cratic lovers  of  popularity,  to  be  advocated  by 
writers  of  '  two-pennv  trash.'  and  to  be  discussed 
and  organized  by  '  Hampden  Clubs '  of  hunger- 
ing philanthropists  and  unemployed  '  weaver- 
boys.'  Samuel  Bamford,  who  thought  it  no  dis- 
grace to  call  himself  'a  Radical'.  .  .  says,  'at 
this  time  (1816)  the  writings  of  'William  Cobbett 
suddenlv  became  of  great  authority ;  they  were 
read  on  nearly  every  cottage  hearth  in  the  manu- 
facturing districts  of  South  Lancashire,  in  those 
of  Leicester,  Derby,  and  Nottingham;  also  in 
j  man}'  of  the  Scottish  manufacturing  towns.  Their 
influence  was  speedily  visible.'  Cobbett  ad- 
vocated Parliameutarv  Reform  as  the  corrective 
^  of  whatever  miseries  the  lower  classes  suffered. 
A  new  order  of  politicians  was  called  into  action: 
'  The  Sunday-schools  of  the  preceding  thirty  \'ears 
had  produced  many  working  men  of  sutticient 
talent  to  become  readers,  writers,  and  speakers  in 
the  village  meetings  for  Parliamentavy  Keform; 
some  also  were  found  to  possess  a  rude  poetic 
talent,  which  rendered  their  effusions  popular, 
and  bestowed  an  additional  charm  on  their  assem- 
blages ;  and  by  such  various  means,  anxious  lis- 
teners at  first,  and  then  zealous  proselytes,  were 
drawn  from  the  cottages  of  cjuiet  nooks  and  din- 
gles to  the  weekly  readings  and  discussions  of 
the  Hampden  Clubs.'.  .  .  In  a  Report  of  the 
Secret  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  pre- 
sented on  the  IStth  of  February,  1817,  the  Hainj)- 
den  Clubs  are  described  as  '  associated  profess- 
edly for  the  purpose  of  Parliamentary  Reform, 
upon  the  most  extended  princi]de  of  universal 
suffrage  and  annual  parliaments';  but  that  'in 
far  the  gre.'iter  number  of  them  .  .  .  nothing 
short  uf  a  Revolution  is  the  object  expected  and 
avowed.'  The  testimony  of  Samuel  Bamford 
shows  that,  in  this  early  period  of  their  history, 
the  Hampden  Clubs  limited  their  object  to  the 
attidnment  of  Parliamentary  Reform.  .  .  .  Bam- 
ford. at  the  beginning  of  1817.  came  to  London 
as  a  delegate  from  the  Middleton  Club,  to  attend 
a  great  meetins  of  delegates  to  be  assembled  in 
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London.  .  .  .  Tlio  ^liddlcton  delegate  was  in- 
tn)diiced.  amidst  the  reeking  tobaceo-fog  of  a  low 
tavern,  to  the  leading  niemljers  of  a  society  e.alled 
the  •  Speneean  Philanthropists.'  Tliey  derived 
their  name  from  that  of  a  3Ir.  Spenee,  a  seliool- 
master  in  Yorkshire,  who  had  conceived  a  plan 
for  making  the  nation  happy,  by  causing  all  the 
lands  of  the  country  to  become  the  property  of 
the  State,  which  State  should  divide  all  the  pro- 
duce for  the  support  of  the  people.  .  .  .  The 
Committee  of  the  Spenceaus  openly  meddled 
with  sundry  grave  questions  besides  that  of  a 
community  in  laud;  and,  amongst  other  notable 
projects,  petitioned  Parliament  to  do  away  with 
machiuerj-.  Amongst  these  fanatics  some  dan- 
gerous men  liad  established  themselves,  such  as 
Thistlewood,  who  subsequently  paid  the  penalty 
of  five  _years  of  maniacal  plotting."  A  meeting 
held  at  Spa-fields  on  the  2d  of  December,  1816,  in 
the  interest  of  the  Speneean  Philaatliropists,  ter- 
rainati'd  in  a  senseless  outbreak  of  riot,  led  by  a 
young  fanatic  named  Watson.  The  mob  plun- 
ilereil  some  gunsmiths'  shops,  shot  one  gentleman 
who  remonstrated,  and  set  out  to  seize  the  Tower; 
but  was  dispersed  by  a  few  resolute  magistrates 
and  constables.  "It  is  difficult  to  imagine  a 
more  degraded  and  dangerous  position  than  that 
in  whieli  every  political  writer  was  placed  during 
the  year  1817.  In  the  first  place,  he  was  subject, 
by  a  Secretary  of  State's  warrant,  to  be  impris- 
oned upon  suspicion,  under  the  Suspension  of 
the  Habeas  Corpus  Act.  Secondly,  he  was  open 
to  an  c.\-ollicio  information,  under  which  he 
would  be  compelled  to  tin<l  bail,  or  be  imprisoned. 
The  power  of  e.x-orticio  information  had  been  ex- 
tended so  as  to  compel  bail,  by  an  Act  of  1808; 
but  from  1S08  to  1811,  during  which  three  years 
forty  such  informations  were  laid,  only  one  per- 
son was  held  to  bail.  In  1817  numerous  e.\-olfieio 
informations  were  filed,  and  the  almost  invariable 
Ijractiee  then  was  to  hold  the  alleged  offender  to 
bail,  or,  in  default,  to  commit  to  pri.son.  Under 
this  Act  Mr.  Hone  and  others  were  committed  to 
prison  during  this  year.  .  .  .  The  entire  course 
of  tliese  iiroceedings  was  a  signal  failure.  There 
was  only  one  solitary  instance  of  success  —  Wil- 
liam Cobbett  ran  away.  On  the  28th  of  Jlarch 
he  fied  to  America,  suspending  the  publicatiou  of 
his  '  Kegister'  for  four  months.  On  the  12th  of 
May  earl  Grey  mentioned  in  the  House  of  Lords 
that  a  .'Mr.  Hone  was  proceeded  against  for  pub- 
lishing some  blasphemous  parody;  but  he  had 
read  one  of  the  same  nature,  written,  printed, 
and  published,  some  years  ago,  by  other  people, 
without  imy  notice  having  been  officially  taken 
of  it.  The  parody  to  which  earl  Grey  al- 
luded, and  a  portion  of  wliich  he  recited,  was 
Canning's  famous  parody,  'Prai.se  Lepau.x  ';  and 
he  asked  whether  the  authors,  be  they  in  the 
cabinet  or  in  any  other  place,  would  also  be  f(nmd 
out  and  visited  with  the  penalties  of  the  law '; 
This  hint  to  the  obscure  publisher  against  whom 
these  e.\-olflcio  informations  had  been  filed  for 
blasphemous  and  .seditious  parodies,  w.as  effec- 
tually wcjrkcd  out  liy  him  in  the  solitude  of  his 
prison,  and  in  the  poor  dwelling  where  he  had 
surrounded  himself,  as  he  had  dcnie  from  his 
earliest  3'ears,  with  a  collection  of  odd  and  curious 
books.  From  these  he  had  gathered  an  alnm- 
dance  of  knowleilge  that  was  tlestined  to  perplex 
the  technical  acquirements  of  the  Attorney-Gen- 
eral, to  whom  the  sword  and  buckler  of  his  pre- 
cedents woidd  be  wholly  useless,  and  to  change 


the  determination  of  the  boldest  judge  in  the  land 
I  Lord  EUenborough]  to  convict  at  any  rate,  into 
the  prostration  of  hel]iless  despair.  Altogether, 
the  three  trials  of  AVilliam  Hone  are  amongst  the 
most  remarkable  in  our  constitutional  history. 
They  produced  more  distinct  effects  upon  the 
temper  of  the  country  than  any  public  jiroceed- 
ings  of  that  time.  They  tauglitthe  Government 
a  les.son  which  has  never  been  forgotten,  and  to 
^vhich,  as  much  as  to  any  other  cause,  we  owe 
the  prodigious  improvement  as  to  the  law  of 
libel  itself,  and  the  use  of  tlie  law,  in  our  own 
ilav, — an  improvement  which  leaves  what  is  dan- 
gerous in  the  press  to  be  corrected  by  the  reme- 
dial power  of  the  press  itself ;  and  wliich,  instead 
of  lamenting  over  the  newly-acquired  aljility  of 
the  masses  to  read  seditious  and  irreligious  works, 
depends  upon  the  general  diffusion  of  this  ability 
as  the  surest  corrective  of  the  evils  that  are  in- 
cident even  to  the  best  gift  of  heaven, —  that  of 
knowledge." — C.  Knight,  Pi/jiiilur  Hint.  <i/  Kii;/., 
i\  8,  ch.  5. — In  1817  "there  was  widespn^ad  dis- 
tress. There  were  riots  in  the  counties  of  Eng- 
land arising  out  of  the  distress.  There  were  riots 
in  various  parts  of  London.  Secret  Committees 
were  appointed  by  both  Houses  of  the  Legisla- 
ture to  inquire  into  the  alleged  disaffection  of 
part  of  the  people.  The  Habeas  Corjuis  Act  was 
suspended.  Tlie  march  of  the  Blanketeers  from 
jManehester  [March,  1817]  caused  panic  and  con- 
sternation through  various  circles  in  Loudon. 
The  march  of  the  Blanketeers  was  a  very  simple 
and  harmless  i)roject.  A  large  number  of  the 
working-men  in  Manchester  conceived  the  idea 
of  walking  to  London  to  lay  an  account  of  their 
distress  before  the  heads  of  the  Government,  and 
to  ask  that  some  remedy  might  be  found,  and 
also  to  appeal  for  the  granting  of  Parliamentary 
reform.  It  was  part  of  their  arrangement  that 
each  man  should  carry  a  blanket  with  him,  as 
they  would,  necessarily,  have  to  sleep  at  many 
places  along  the  way,  and  the.y  were  not  exactly  in 
funds  to  pay  for  first-class  hotel  accommodation. 
The  nickname  of  Blanketeers  was  given  to  them 
because  of  tlieir  portable  sleeping-arrangements. 
Tlie  whole  project  was  simple,  was  touching  in 
its  simplicity.  Even  at  this  distance  of  time  one 
cannot  read  about  it  without  being  moved  by  its 
pathetic  childishness.  These  poor  men  thought 
they  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  walk  to  London, 
and  get  to  speech  of  Lord  Liverpool,  and  justice 
would  be  done  to  them  and  their  claims.  The 
Government  of  Lord  Liverpool  dealt  very  roundly, 
and  in  a  very  different  way,  with  the  Blanket- 
eers. If  the  poor  men  had  been  marching  on 
London  with  pikes,  muskets  and  swords,  they 
could  not  have  created  a  greater  fniy  of  panic 
and  of  passion  in  official  circles.  The  Government, 
availing  itself  of  the  suspension  of  the  Habeas 
Corpus  Act,  had  the  leaders  of  tlie  movement 
cajitured  and  sent  to  prison,  stopped  the  march 
by  military  force,  and  dispersed  those  who  were 
taking  part  in  it.  .  .  .  The  '  JIassacre  of  Peter- 
loo,  '  as  it  is  not  inappropriately  called,  took  place 
not  long  after.  A  great  public  meeting  was  held 
[August  16,  1819]  at  St.  Peter's  Field,  then  on  the 
outskirts  of  Manchester,  now  the  site  of  the  Free 
Trade  Hall,  which  many  years  later  rang  so  often 
to  the  thrilling  tones  of  .lohn  Bright.  The  meet- 
ing was  called  to  petition  for  Parliamentary  re- 
form. It  should  be  remembered  that  in  those 
days  Manchester,  Birmingham,  and  other  great 
cities  were  without  any  manner  of  representation 
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iu  Parliament.  It  was  a  vast  meeting  —  some 
80.000  men  and  women  are  stated  to  lia  ve  been 
present.  Tlie  yeomanry  [a  mounted  militia 
force],  for  some  reason  impo.ssible  to  understand, 
endeavoured  to  disperse  the  meetins,  and  actually 
dashed  in  upon  the  crowd,  spurring  their  horses 
and  llourisliing  their  sabres.  Eleven  ])ersons  were 
killed,  and  several  hundreds  were  wounded.  The 
Government  brought  in,  as  their  panacea  for 
popular  trouble  and  discontent,  the  famous  Six 
Acts.  These  Acts  were  simply  measures  to 
render  it  more  easy  for  the  authorities  to  put 
down  or  disperse  meetings  which  they  consid- 
ered objectionable,  and  to  suppress  any  manner 
of  publication  which  they  chose  to  call  seditious. 
But  among  them  were  some  Bills  to  prevent 
training  and  drilling,  and  the  collection  and  use 
of  arms.  These  measures  show  what  the  panic 
of  the  Government  was.  It  was  the  conviction 
of  the  ruling  classes  that  the  poor  and  the  work- 
ing-classes of  England  were  preparing  a  revolu- 
tion. .  .  ,  During  all  this  time,  the  few  genuine 
Radicals  in  the  House  of  Commons  were  bring- 
ing on  motion  after  motion  for  Parliamentary  re- 
form, just  as  Grattan  and  his  friends  were  bring- 
ing forward  motion  after  motion  for  Catholic 
Emancipation.  In  1818,  a  motion  by  Sir  Francis 
Burdett  for  annual  Parliaments  and  universal 
sullnige  was  lost  by  a  majority  of  106  to  nobody. 
.  .  .  Tlie  motion  had  only  two  supporters  — 
liurdett  liimself,  and  his  colleague.  Lord  Coch- 
rane. .  .  .  The  forms  of  the  II<juse  require  two 
tellers  on  either  side,  and  a  compliance  with  this 
inevitable  rule  took  up  the  whole  strength  of 
Burdett's  party.  ...  On  January  29,  1820,  the 
long  reign  of  George  III.  came  to  an  end.  The 
life  of  the  King  closed  in  darkness  of  eyes  and 
mind.  Stone-blind,  stone-deaf,  and,  except  for 
rare  lucid  intervals,  wholly  out  of  his  senses,  the 
poor  old  King  wandered  from  room  to  room  of 
ins  palace,  a  touching  picture,  with  his  long, 
white,  flowing  beard,  now  repciiting  to  himself 
the  awful  words  of  Milton  —  the  'dark,  dark, 
dark,  amid  the  blaze  of  noon  ^  irrecoverably 
dark ' —  now,  in  a  happier  mood,  announcing  liim- 
self to  be  iu  the  companionship  of  angels.  George, 
the  Prince  Regent,  succeeded,  of  course,  to  the 
throne ;  and  George  IV.  at  once  announced  his 
willingness  to  retain  the  services  of  the  Ministry 
of  Lord  Liverpool.  The  AVhigs  had  at  one  time 
expected  much  from  the  coming  of  George  IV. 
to  the  throne,  but  their  liopes  had  begun  to  be 
chilled  of  late." — .1.  McCarthy,  Sir  Robert  Petl, 
c/i.  3. 

Also  in  :  J.  Routledge,  Cluipterx  in  the  Hist. 
(if  Pujinli/r  Prnf/rfSK,  c/t.  12-19. — II.  ^lartineau, 
Jli.tt.  "/  t/i(!  Thirtii  r,;irs'  Peace,  bk.  1,  ch.  5-17 
{('.  1).— E.  Smith,  Willinm  Cobbett.  eh.  21-23  (c.  2). 
— See,  also.  T-vuiff  Legislation  (Engl.\nd): 
A.  1).  lsl.-)-ls2s. 

A.  D.  i8i8.— Convention  with  the  United 
States  relating  to  Fisheries,  etc.  See  Fisn- 
EitiKS,  XoiiTU  Amkukwn:  A.  I).  1814-1818. 

A.  D.  1820. — Accession  of  King  George  IV. 

A.  D.  1820-1822. — Congresses  of  Troppau, 
Laybach  and  Verona. — Projects  of  the  Holy 
Alliance.  —  English  protests. — Canning's  pol- 
icy towards  Spain  and  the  Spanish  American 
colonies,     l-lec  Vehun  \,  The  C<)N(!hess  of. 

A.  D.  1820-1827.— The  Cato  Street  Conspir- 
acy.— Trial  of  Queen  Caroline. — Canning  in 
the  Foreign  Office. — Commercial  Crisis  of 
1825.— Canning    as    Premier.— His    death. — 


"Riot  and  social  misery  had,  during  the  Re- 
gency, heralded  the  Reign.  They  did  not  cease 
to  atHict  the  country.  At  once  we  are  plunged  into 
the  wretched  details  of  a  conspiracy.  Secret  intel- 
ligence reached  the  Home  Ottice  to  the  effect  that 
a  man  named  Thistlewood,  who  had  been  a  year 
in  jail  for  challenging  Lord  Sidmouth,  had  witli 
several  accomplices  laid  a  plot  to  murder  the 
^Ministers  during  a  Cabinet  dinner,  which  was  to 
come  off  at  Lord  Harrowby's.  The  guests  did 
not  go,  and  the  police  pounced  on  the  gang, 
arming  themselves  in  a  stable  in  Cato  Street,  off 
the  Edgcware  Road.  Thistlewood  blew  out  the 
candle,  having  first  stabbed  a  policeman  to  the 
heart.  For  that  night  he  got  oil;  but,  being 
taken  next  day,  he  was  soon  hanged,  with  his 
four  leading  associates.  This  is  called  the  Cato 
Street  Conspiracy.  .  .  .  George  IV..  almost  as 
soon  as  the  crown  became  his  own,  began  to  stir 
in  the  matter  of  getting  a  divorce  from  his  wife. 
He  had  married  this  poor  Princess  Caroline  of 
Brunswick  in  179,5,  merely  for  the  purpose  of 
getting  his  debts  paid.  Their  first  interview 
disappointed  both.  After  some  time  of  semi- 
banishment  to  Blackheath  she  had  gone  abroad 
to  live  chiefly  in  Italy,  and  had  been  made  the 
subject  of  more  than  one  '  delicate  investigation  ' 
for  the  purpose  of  procuring  evidence  of  infidel- 
ity against  her.  She  now  came  to  England  (June 
6,  1820),  and  passed  from  Dover  to  London 
through  joyous  and  sympathizing  crowds.  The 
King  sent  a  royal  message  to  the  Lords,  asking 
for  an  inquiry  into  her  conduct.  Lord  Liver- 
pool and  Lord  Castlereagh  laid  before  the  Lords 
and  Commons  a  green  bag,  stitffed  with  indecent 
and  disgusting  accusations  against  the  Queen. 
Happily  for  her  she  had  two  champions,  whose 
names  shall  not  readily  lose  the  lustre  gained  in 
her  defence  —  Henry  Brougham  and  Thomas 
Denman,  her  Attorney-General  and  Solicitor- 
General.  After  the  failure  of  a  negotiation,  in 
which  the  Queen  demanded  two  things  that  the 
Ministers  refused  —  the  insertion  of  her  name  in 
the  Liturgy,  and  a  proper  reception  at  some  for- 
eign court — Lord  Li%'erpool  brought  into  the 
Upper  House  a  '  Bill  of  Pains  and  Penalties, ' 
which  aimed  at  her  degradation  from  the  throne 
and  the  dissolution  of  her  marriage.  Through 
the  fever-heat  of  a  scorching  summer  the  case 
went  on,  counsel  and  witnesses  playing  their 
respective  parts  before  the  Lords.  ...  At  length 
the  Bill,  carried  on  its  third  reading  bj'  a  major- 
ity of  only  nine,  was  abandoned  by  the  ^linistry 
(November  10).  And  the  country  broke  out  into 
cheers  and  flaming  windows.  Had  she  rested 
content  with  the  vindication  of  her  fair  fame,  it 
would  have  been  better  for  her  own  peace.  But 
she  went  in  public  procession  to  St.  Paul's  to  re- 
turn thanks  for  her  victory.  And  more  rashly 
still  in  the  following  year  she  tried  to  force  her 
way  into  "Westminster  Abbey  during  the  Coro- 
nation of  her  husband  (July  19,  1821).'  But  mercy 
came  a  few  days  later  from  the  King  of  kings. 
The  people,  true  to  her  even  in  death,  insisted 
that  the  hearse  containing  her  remains  should 
pass  through  the  city :  and  in  spite  of  bullets 
from  the  carbines  of  dragoons  they  gained  their 
))oint,  the  Lord  Mayor  heading  the  procession 
till  it  had  cleared  the  streets.  .  .  .  George  Can- 
ning had  resigned  his  office  rather  than  take  any 
part  with  the  Liverpool  Cabinet  in  supporting 
the  'Bill  of  Pains  and  Penalties,' and  had  gone 
to  the  Continent  for  the  summer  of  the  trial  year. 
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Eiirly  in  1S22  Loril  Sidmouth  .  .  .  resigncil  the 
Home  Ollicc.  He  was  succeeded  by  Robert 
Peel,  a  statesman  destined  to  aeliieve  eminence. 
Canning  abovit  tlie  same  time  was  otVered  tbe 
post  of  Governor-General  of  India."  and  accepted 
it;  but  this  arrangement  was  suddenly  changed 
by  the  death  of  Castlereagh,  who  commilleil  sui- 
cide in  August.  Canning  then  became  Foreign 
Secretary.  "  Tlie  spirit  of  Canning's  foreign 
policy  was  diametrically  opjiosed  to  that  of  Lon- 
donderry [Castlereagh].  .  .  .  Refusing  to  inter- 
fere in  Spanish  allairs.  he  yet  acknowledged  the 
new-won  freedom  of  the  South  American  Slates, 
which  had  lately  shaUen  oil  the  Spanish  yoke. 
To  preserve  peace  and  yet  cut  England  loose 
from  the  Holy  Alliance  were  the  contiicting  aims, 
which  the  genius  of  Canning  enabled  him  to 
reconcile  [see  Verona,  Congress  of].  .  .  . 
During  the  years  183-l-2o,  the  country,  drunk 
with  unusual  prosperity,  took  that  speculation 
fever  which  has  afflicted  her  more  than  once  dur- 
ing the  last  century  and  a  half.  ...  A  crop  of 
fungus  companies  sprang  up  temptingly  from 
the  heated  soil  of  the  Stock  E.Kchange.  .  .  . 
Shares  were  bought  and  gambled  in.  The  win- 
ter passed;  but  spring  shone  on  glutted  markets, 
depreciated  stock,  no  buyers,  and  no  returns 
from  tlie  shadowy  and  distant  investments  in 
South  America,  which  had  absorbed  so  much 
capital.  Then  the  crashing  began  —  the  weak 
broke  first,  the  strong  next,  until  banks  went 
down  by  dozens,  and  commerce  for  the  time  was 
paralyzed.  By  causing  the  issue  of  one  and  two 
pound  notes,  by  coining  in  great  haste  a  new 
supply  of  sovereigns,  and  by  inducing  the  Bank 
of  England  to  lend  money  upon  the  security  of 
goods  —  in  fact  to  begin  the  pawnbrokiug  busi- 
ness—  the  Government  met  the  crisis,  allayed 
the  panic,  and  to  some  extent  restored  commer- 
cial credit.  Apojilcxy  having  struck  down  Lord 
Liverpool  early  in  1827,  it  became  necessary  to 
select  a  new  Premier.  Canning  was  the  chosen 
man."  He  formed  a  Cabinet  with  difficulty  in 
April,  Wellington,  Peel,  Eldon,  and  others  of  his 
former  colleagues  refusing  to  take  office  with 
him.  His  administration  was  brought  abruptly 
to  an  end  in  August  by  his  suilden  death. — W. 
F.  Collier,  liudif  Knij. ,  pp.  520-329. 

Also  IN;  Lord  Brougham,  JA'fe  and  Times,  by 
Hiiimlf,  ch.  12-18  ()'.  2)'.— A.  G.  Stapleton,  Geori'/e 
C'unninr/  and  His  limes,  ch.  18-34. — The  same, 
i^ime  Official  Gin:  of  Cfeoiye  Cniiiiiiig,  2  e. — F.  IL 
Hill,  Georrje  Cunniiif/,  ch.  19-22. — Sir  T.  Martin, 
Life  of  Difd  Lyndliiirxt.  eh.  7. 

A.  D.  1824-1826. — The  first  Burmese  War. 
See  Indi.v:  A.  1>.  is2:!-is;i:). 

A.  D.  1825-1830. — The  beginning  of  rail- 
roads.    See  Stkam  LoroMoTKi.N  on  Land. 

A.  D.  1827-1828. — Removal  of  Disabilities 
from  the  Dissenters. — Repeal  of  the  Test  and 
Corporation  Acts. —  "Early  in  1827  a  private 
member,  of  little  intluence.  unexpectedly  rai.sed 
a  dormant  question.  For  the  best  part  of  a  cen- 
tury the  Dissenters  had  passively  submitted  to 
the  anomalous  [losition  in  which  they  had  been 
placed  by  the  Legislature  [see  above:  A.  D.  10(32- 
leOo;  1672-1073;  1711-1714].  Nominally  unable 
to  hold  any  office  under  the  Crown,  they  were 
annually  '  whitewashed '  for  their  infringement 
of  the  law  by  the  passage  of  an  Indemnity  Act. 
The  Dissenters  had  hitherto  been  assenting  parties 
to  this  policy.  They  fancied  that  the  repeal  of 
the  Test  and  Corporation  Acts  would  logically 


lead  to  the  emancipation  of  the  Roman  Catholics, 
and  they  preferred  remaining  under  a  disability 
themselves  to  running  the  risk  of  conceding  ndief 
to  others.  The  tacit  understanding,  which  thus 
existed  l)etween  the  Church  on  one  siile  ;uid  Dis- 
sent on  the  other,  was  maintained  unbroken  and 
almost  unchallenged  till  1827.  It  was  challenged 
in  that  year  by  William  Smith,  the  member  for 
Ncn-wich.  Smith  was  a  London  banker;  he  was 
a  l)is.senter;  and  he  felt  keenly  the  '  hard,  luijust, 
and  uiiueces.sary  '  law  which  disabled  him  from 
holding  'any  office,  liowever  insigniticant.  under 
the  Crown.'  and  from  sitting  'as  a  magistrate  in 
any  corporation  without  violating  his  conscience.' 
.Smith  took  the  oiijiortunity  which  the  annual 
Indemnity  Act  alforded  him  of  slating  these 
views  in  the  House  of  Commons.  As  he  spoke 
the  scales  fell  from  the  eyes  of  the  Liberal  mem- 
bers. The  moment  he  sat  down  Harvey,  the 
member  for  Colchester,  twitted  the  (Opposition 
with  disregarding  '  the  substantial  claims  of  the 
I)i.ssenters, '  while  those  of  the  Catholics  were 
urged  year  after  year  '  with  the  vehemence  of 
party,' and  supported  by  'the  mightiest  powers 
of  energy  and  clocpience.'  The  taunt  called  up 
Lord  John  Russell,  and  elicited  from  him  the  de- 
claration that  he  woidd  bring  forward  a  motion 
on  the  Test  and  Coriioration  Acts,  'if  the  Prot- 
estant Dis,senters  shoidd  think  it  to  their  interest 
that  he  should  do  so.'  A  ve;ir  afterwards  —  on 
the '20th  of  February.  18'28"— Lonl.Jolm  Russell 
rose  to  redeem  the  promise  which  he  thus  gave." 
His  motion  "was  carried  by  237  votes  to  193. 
The  Ministry  liad  sustained  a  crushing  and  un- 
expected reverse.  For  the  moment  it  was  doubt- 
ful whether  it  could  continue  in  office.  It  was 
saved  from  the  necessity  of  resigning  by  the 
moderation  and  dexterity  of  Peel.  Peel  consid- 
ered that  nothing  could  be  more  imfortunate  for 
the  Church  than  to  involve  the  House  of  Com- 
mons in  a  contiict  with  the  House  of  Lords  on  a 
religious  question.  .  .  .  Onhisadvice  the  Bishops 
consented  to  substitute  a  formal  declaration  for 
the  test  hitherto  in  force.  The  declaration,  which 
contained  a  promise  that  the  maker  of  it  would 
'  never  exert  any  jiower  or  any  influence  to  injure 
or  sul)vcrt  the  Protestant'  Eslal)lished  Church, 
was  to  be  taken  by  the  members  of  every  corpo- 
ration, and,  at  the  pleasure  of  the  Crown,  by  the 
holder  of  every  ollici'.  Russell,  though  he  dis- 
liked the  declaration,  assented  to  it  for  the  sake 
of  securing  the  success  of  his  measure."  The 
bill  was  modified  accordingly  and  passed  both 
Houses,  though  strenuously  resisted  by  all  the 
Tories  of  the  old  school. — S.  Walpole,  Hist,  of 
En;/,  from.  181.J.  ch.  10  {r.  2). 

Also  IS;  J.  Sloughlon,  Religion  in  Eng.from 
1800  to  1,8.50,  r.  1,  <•/(.  '2.— H.  S.  Skeats,  Hist,  of 
the  Fi-ic  Chiirchis  of  Eio/..  ch.  9. 

A.  D.  1827-1828. — "The  administration  of 
Lord  Goderich. — Advent  of  the  Wellington 
Ministry. — "The  death  of  Mr.  Canning  iilaced 
Lord  Goderich  at  the  head  of  the  government. 
The  composition  of  the  Cabinet  was  .slightly 
altered.  Mr.  Iluskisson  became  Colonial  Secre- 
tary, Mr.  Ilerries  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer. 
The  government  was  generally  considered  to  be 
weak,  and  not  calculated  for  a  long  endurance. 
.  .  .  The  diflferences  upon  financial  measures  be- 
tween Mr.  Herries  .  .  .  and  Mr.  Huskisson  .  . 
CO  lid  not  be  reconciled  by  Lord  Goderich.  and  he 
therefore  tendered  his  resignation  to  tlie  king  on 
the  9th  of  January,  18'28.     His  majesty  immedi- 
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atelv  sent  to  lord  Lyndlmrst  to  desire  that  lie  and 
the  duke  of  Wellington  should  come  to  Windsor. 
The  king  told  the" duke  that  he  wished  him  to 
form  a  government  of  which  he  should  be  the 
head.  ...  It  was  understood  that  lord  Lynd- 
hurst  was  to  continue  in  otfice.  The  duke  of 
Wellington  immediately  applied  to  Mr.  Peel, 
wlio.  returuing  to  his  post  of  Secretary  of  State 
for  the  Home  Department,  saw  the  impossibility 
of  re-uniting  in  this  administration  those  who  had 
formed  the  Cabinet  of  lord  Liverpool.  He  de- 
sired to  strengthen  the  government  of  the  duke 
of  Wellington  by  the  introduction  of  some  of  the 
more  imp'ortant"  of  Mr.  Canning's  friends  into 
the  Cabinet  and  to  till  some  of  the  lesser  offices. 
The  earl  of  Dudley.  Mr.  Huskisson,  lord  Palmer- 
ston,  and  Mr.  Charles  Grant,  became  members  of 
the  new  administration.  Mr.  William  Lamb, 
afterwards  lord  ilelbourne,  was  appointed  Chief 
Secretary  for  Ireland.  The  ultra-Tories  were 
greatly  indignant  at  these  arrangements.  They 
groaned  and  reviled  as  if  the  world  was  un- 
changed."—C.  Knight,  Popular  Hist,  of  Eng.,  r. 
8,  ch.  13. 

Also  is  :  Sir  T.  Martin,  Life  of  Lord  Lyiid- 
hurst.  ch.  9.— W.  M.  Torrens,  Life  of  Viscount 
Melhimnu.  r.  1.  eJi.  \T>. 

A.  D.  1827-1829. — Intervention  on  behalf  of 
Greece.  —  Battle  of  Navarino.  See  Gheece: 
A.  1).   1n0!-1s-^9. 

A.  D.  1828. — Corn  Law  amendment. — The 
Sliding  Scale.  See  T.\riff  Legisl.\tios  (Esg- 
i..\xii):   A.   I).  1M.V1S-2S. 

A.  D.  1829. — Catholic  Emancipation.  See 
Iuela.nd:   A.  I).  1N11-1S09. 

A.  D.  1830. — The  state  of  the  Parliamentary 
representation  before  Reform.  —  Death  of 
George  IV. — Accession  of  William  IV. — Fall 
of  the  Wellington  Ministry. —  "Down  to  tlie 
year  l^iid,  when  the  Union  between  Great  Brit- 
ain and  Ireland  was  effected,  the  House  consisted 
of  .5.58  members:  after  1800.  it  consisted  of  6.58 
members.  In  the  earlier  days  of  George  III.,  it 
was  elected  by  160.000  voters,  out  of  a  popula- 
tion of  a  little  more  than  eight  millions;  in  the 
later  day  s  of  that  monarch,  it  was  elected  by  about 
4-10,OOo"voters,  out  of  a  population  of  twenty-two 
millions.  .  .  .  But  the  inadequacy  of  the  repre- 
sentation will  be  even  more  striking  if  we  con- 
sider the  manner  in  which  the  electors  were  broken 
up  into  con.stituencies.  The  constituencies  con- 
sisted either  of  counties,  or  of  cities  or  boroughs. 
Generally  speaking,  the  counties  of  England  and 
Wales  (and  of  Ireland,  after  the  Union)  were  rep- 
resented by  two  members,  and  the  counties  of 
Scotland  by  one  member;  and  the  voters  were  the 
forty-shilling  freeholders.  The  number  of  cities 
and  boroughs  which  returned  members  varied; 
but,  from  the  date  of  the  Union,  there  were  about 
217  in  England  and  Wales,  \i  in  Scotland,  and  39 
in  Ireland. —  all  the  English  and  Welsh  boroughs 
(with  a  few  exceptions)  returning  two  members, 
and  the  Scotch  and  Irish  boroughs  one  member. 
How  the  particular  places  came  to  be  Parliamen- 
tary Iioroughs  is  a  question  of  much  historic  in- 
terest, which  cannot  be  dealt  with  here  in  detail. 
Originally,  the  places  to  which  writs  were  issued 
seem  to  have  been  chosen  by  the  Crown,  or,  not 
unfrequently.  Ijy  the  Sheriffs  of  the  counties. 
Probably,  in  the  first  instance,  the  more  impor- 
tant places  were  selected:  though  other  considera- 
tions, such  as  the  political  opinions  of  the  owners 
of  the  soil,  and  the  desire  to  recognise  services 


(often  of  a  very  questionable  character)  rendered 
by  such  owners  to  the  King,  no  doubt  had  their 
weight.     In   the   time   of   Cromwell,   some   im- 
portant changes  were   made.     In  16.54,  he  dis- 
franchised many  small  boroughs,  increased  the 
number   of  county  members.  !fnd   enfranchised 
^lanchester,  Leeds,  and  Halifax.     All  these  re- 
forms were  cancelled  after  the  Restoration ;  and 
from  that  time  very  few  changes  were  made. 
.  .  .  In  the  hundred  and  fifty  years  which  fol- 
lowed   the    Restoration,    however,    there   were 
changes  in  the  condition  of  the  country,   alto- 
gether beyond  the  control  of  either  kings  or  par- 
liaments.    Old  towns  disappeared   or  decayed, 
and  new  ones  sprang  up.     Jlanchester,  Birming- 
ham, and  Leeds  were  remarkable   examples  of 
the  latter, —  Old  Sarum  was  an  example  of  the 
former.   .  .  .  At  one  time  a  place  of  some  impor- 
tance, it  declined  from  the  springing  up  of  New 
Sarum  (Salisbury) :  and,  even  so  far  back  as  the 
reign  of  Henry  VII. .  it  existed  as  a  town  only  in 
imagination,  and  in  the  roll  of  the  Parliamentary 
boroughs.  .  .   .  3Iany    other    places    might    be 
named  [known  as  Rotten  Boroughs  and  Pocket 
Boroughs]  — such  as  Gatton  in  Surrey,  and  Lud- 
gershall  in  Wiltshire  —  which  represented  only 
their   owners.      In   fact,    the   representation   of 
owners,  and  of  owners  only,  was  a  very  promi- 
nent feature  of  the  electoral  system  now  under 
consideration.     Thus,  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  was 
represented  by  eleven  members,  who  sat  for  places 
forming  a  part  of  his  estates;  similarly.   Lord 
Lonsdale  was  represented  by  nine  members.  Lord 
Darlington  by  seven,  the  Duke  of  Rutland  and 
several  other  peers  by  six  each ;   and  it  is  stated 
by  one  authority  that  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  at 
one  time,  returned  one  third  of  all  the  members 
for  the  boroughs,  while,  up  to  1780,  the  members 
for  the  count}'  of  York  —  the  largest  and  most 
influential  of  the  counties  —  were  always  elected 
in  Lord  Rockingham's  dining-room.     But  these 
are  only  selected  instances.     Many  others  might 
be  cited.     According  to  a  statement  made  by  the 
Duke  of  Richmond  in  1780,   6,000  persons  re- 
turned a  clear  majority  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons.    In  1793.  the  Society  of   the  Friends  of 
the  People  asserted,  and  declared  that  they  were 
able  to  prove,  that  84  individuals  returned   157 
members;  that  70 individuals  returned  1.50  mem- 
bers ;  and  that  of  the  1.54  individuals  who  thus 
returned    307    members  —  the  majority   of    the 
House  before  the  Union  with  Ireland  —  no  fewer 
than  40  were  peers.     The  same  Society  asserted 
in  the  same  year,  and  declared  that  they  were 
able  to  prove,  that  70  members  were  returned 
by  35  places,  in  which  there  were  scarcely  any 
electors;  that  90  members  were  returned  by  46 
places,  in  which  there  were  fewer  than  50  electors ; 
that  37  members  were  returned  by  19  places,  with 
not  more  than  100  electors;  and  that  .52  members 
were  returned  bj'  26  places,  with  not  more  than 
200  electors :  all  these  in  England  alone.     Even 
in  the  towns  which  had  a  real  claim  to  represen- 
tation, the  franchise  rested  upon  no  uniform  basis. 
...  In  some  cases  the  suffrage  was  practically 
household  suffrage;  in  other  cases  the  suffrage 
was  extremely  restricted.     But  they  all  returned 
their  t  wo  mernbers  equally;  it  made  no  difference 
whether  the  voters  numbered  3,000  or  only  three 
or  four.     Such  being  the  state  of  the  representa- 
tion,   corruption   was  inevitable.     Bribery  was 
practised  to  an  inconceivable  extent.     Many  of 
the  smaller  boroughs  had  a  fixed  price,  and  it 
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was  by  no  means  uncommnn  to  see  a  borough 
advertised  for  sale  in  the  newspapers.  ...  As 
an  example  of  eost  in  contesting  a  county  elec- 
tion, it  is  on  record  that  the  joint  expenses  of 
Lord  Milton  and  Mr.  Lascelles,  in  contesting  the 
county  of  York  in  1807.  were  £200.000.  ...  It 
is  not  to  be  supposed  that  a  condition  of  things 
which  appears  to  us  so  intolerable  attracted  no 
attention  before  what  may  lie  called  the  Ucform 
era.  8o  far  back  as  1745.  Sir  Francis  Daslnvood 
(afterwards  Lord  de  Spencer)  moved  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Address  in  favour  of  IJi-form;  Lord 
Chatham  himself,  in  1700  and  1770.  spoke  of  the 
liorough  representation  as  'tlie  rotten  part  of  the 
constitution,'  and  likened  it  to  a  '  mortified  limb  ' ; 
the  Duke  of  Richmond  of  that  day,  in  1780.  in- 
troduced a  bill  into  the  House  of  Lords  which 
would  have  given  manhood  suffrage  and  annual 
parliaments;  and  three  times  in  succession,  in 
1782,  1783,  and  178.5,  :Mr.  Pitt  proposed  resolu- 
tions in  favour  of  Reform.  .  .  .  After  Jlr.  Pitt 
had  abandoned  the  cause,  Mr.  (afterwards  Earl) 
Grey  took  up  the  subject.  First,  in  1792,  he 
presented  tliat  famous  jietition  from  the  Society 
of  the  Friends  of  the  People,  to  whicli  allusion 
has  Ijcen  already  made,  and  foimded  a  resolution 
upon  it.  He  made  furtlier  etforts  in  1793,  179.5, 
and  1797,  but  was  on  every  occasion  defeated  by 
large  majorities.  .  .  .  From  the  beginning  of 
the  19th  century  to  the  year  1815 —  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a  few  months  after  the  Peacu  of 
Amiens  in  1802  —  England  was  at  war.  During 
that  time  Reform  dropped  out  of  notice.  .  .  . 
In  1817,  and  again  in  1818  and  1819,  Sir  Francis 
Burdett,  who  was  at  that  time  member  for  West- 
minster and  a  leading  Reformer,  brought  the 
question  of  Reform  before  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. (_)n  each  occasion  he  was  defeated  by  a 
tremendous  majority.  .  .  .  The  next  ten  years 
were  comparatively  uneventful,  so  far  as  the 
subject  of  this  history  is  concerned.  .  .  .  Two 
events  made  the  year  1830  particularly  ojiportuiie 
for  raising  the  question  of  Parliamentary  Reform. 
The  tirst  of  tliese  events  was  the  death  of  George 
IV.  [.Tune  26],  —  the  second,  the  depo,sition  of 
Charles  X.  of  France.  .  .  .  For  the  deposition 
of  Charles  —  followed  as  it  was  very  soon  by  a 
successful  insurrection  in  Belgium  —  produced 
an  immense  impression  upon  the  Liberals  of  this 
country,  and  upon  the  people  generally.  In  a 
few  days  or  weeks  there  had  been  secured  in  two 
continental  countries  what  the  people  of  England 
liad  been  asking  for  in  vain  for  years.  .  .  .  We 
must  not  omit  to  notice  one  other  circumstance 
that  favoured  the  cause  of  Reform.  This  was 
the  popular  distress.  Distress  always  favours 
agitation.  The  distress  in  1830  was  described  in 
the  House  of  Lords  at  the  time  as  '  unparalleled 
in  any  previous  part  of  our  history.'  Probably 
this  was  an  exaggeration.  But  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  distress  was  general,  and  that  it 
was  acute.  .  .  .  By  the  law  as  it  stood  wlieii 
George  IV.  died,  the  demise  of  the  Crown  in- 
volved a  dissolution  of  Parliament.  The  Parlia- 
ment which  was  in  existence  in  1830  ha<l  been 
elected  in  1826.  Since  the  beginning  of  1828  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  liad  been  Prime  Jlinister, 
with  Mr.  (soon  after  Sir  Robert)  Peel  as  Home 
Secretary,  and  Leader  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
Tliey  decided  to  dissolve  at  once.  ...  In  the 
Parliament  thus  dissolved,  and  especially  in  the 
sessiiiii  just  brought  to  a  close,  the  question  of 
Reform   had   held   a   prominent  place.     At  the 


very  beginning  of  the  session,  in  the  first  week  of 
February,  the  Marqids  of  Blandford  (afterwards 
Duke  of  Marlborough)  moved  an  amendment  to 
tlu'  .Vddress,  in  which,  though  a  'I'diy.  he  af- 
firmed the  conviction  '  tliat  the  State  is  at  this 
moment  in  the  most  imminent  danger,  and  that 
no  ert'ectual  measures  of  salvation  will  or  can  be 
adopted  until  the  people  shall  be  restored  to  their 
rightful  share  in  the  legislation  of  the  country.' 
.  .  .  He  was  supported  on  very  different  grounds 
by  Mr.  O'Connell,  but  was  defeated  by  a  vote  of 
90  to  11.  A  few  days  later  he  introduced  a  sjie- 
citic  plan  of  Reform  —  a  very  Radical  plan  in- 
deed—  b\it  was  again  ignominiously  defeateil; 
then,  on  the  23d  of  February,  Lord  .John  Ku.ssell 
.  .  .  asked  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  for  con- 
ferring the  franchi.se  upon  Leeds,  Manchester, 
and  Birmingham,  as  the  three  largest  uiu'epre- 
sented  towns  in  the  kingdom,  but  was  defeated 
by  188  votes  to  140;  and  linally.  on  the  28th  of 
Jlay — scarcely  two  months  before  the  dissolu- 
tion—  Mr.  O'Connell  brought  in  a  bill  to  estab- 
li.sh  universal  suffrage,  vote  l)y  ballot,  and  trien- 
nial parliaments,  but  found  only  13  members  to 
supjiort  him  in  a  House  of  332.  .  .  .  Thus,  the 
question  of  Reform  was  now  before  the  country, 
not  merely  as  a  popular  but  as  a  I^arliameiUary 
question.  It  Is  not  too  much  to  say  that,  when 
the  dissolution  occurred,  it  occupied  all  minds. 
.  .  .  The  whole  of  August  and  a  considerable 
part  of  September,  therefore,  were  occupied  with 
the  elections,  which  were  attended  by  an  un- 
paralleled degree  of  excitement.  .  ,  ,  When  all 
was  over,  and  the  results  were  reckoned  up,  it 
was  found  that,  of  the  28  members  who  reiu-e- 
sentcd  the  thirteen  greatest  cities  in  England 
(to  say  nothing  of  Wales,  Scotland,  or  Ireland), 
only  3  were  Ministerialists.  ...  Of  the  236  men 
who  were  returned  b_y  elections,  more  or  less  pop- 
ular, in  England,  only  79  were  Ministerialists.  .  .  . 
The  tirst  Parliament  of  William  IV.  met  on  the 
26th  of  October,  but  the  session  was  not  really 
opened  till  the  2d  of  November,  when  the  King 
came  down  and  delivered  his  Speech.  .  .  .  The 
occasion  was  made  memorable,  however,  not  by 
the  King's  Speech,  liut  by  a  speech  by  the  Duke 
of  Wellington,  who  was  then  Prime  Minister. 
.  .  .  'The  noble  Earl  [Grey],'  said  the  Duke, 
■  has  alluded  to  something  in  the  shape  of  a  Par- 
liamentary Reform,  but  he  has  been  candid 
enough  to  acknowledge  that  he  is  not  prepared 
with  any  measure  of  Reform;  and  I  have  as  little 
scruple  to  say  that  his  Majesty's  Government  is 
as  totalh'  unprepared  as  the  noble  lord.  Nay, 
on  my  own  part,  I  will  go  further,  and  say,  that 
I  have  never  read  or  heard  of  any  measure,  up 
to  the  present  moment,  which  could  in  any  de- 
gree satisfy  \\\y  mind  that  the  state  of  the  repre- 
sentation could  be  improved,  or  be  rendered  more 
satisfactory  to  the  country  at  large  than  at  the 
present  moment.  .  .  .  lam  not  only  not  prepared 
to  bring  forward  an_y  measure  of  this  nature,  but 
I  will  at  once  declare  that,  as  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned, as  long  as  I  hold  any  station  in  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  C(5untr_v,  I  shall  always  feel  it  my 
duty  to  resist  such  measures  when  ])roposed  bj' 
others. '  Exactly  fourteen  days  after  the  delivery 
of  this  speech,  the  Duke's  career  as  Prime  Min- 
ister came  for  the  time  to  a  close.  On  the  16th 
of  November  he  came  down  to  Westminster,  and 
aimounced  that  he  had  resigned  office.  In  the 
meantime,  there  had  been  something  like  a  panic 
in    the    city,    because    Ministers,  apprehending 
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disturbance,  bad  advised  the  King  and  Queen  to 
abandon  an  engagement  to  dine,  on  the  9th,  with 
the  Lord  ^Mayor  at  the  Guildliall.  On  the  15th, 
too,  the  Government  had  sustained  a  defeat  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  on  a  motion  proposed 
by  Sir  Henry  Parncll  on  the  part  of  tlie  Oppo- 
sition, having  reference  to  the  civil  list.  This 
defeat  was  made  the  pretext  for  resignation. 
But  it  was  only  a  pretext.  After  the  Duke's 
declaration  in  regard  to  Reform,  and  in  view  of 
Ills  daily  increasing  unpopularity,  his  continuance 
in  office  was  impossible." — W.  Heaton,  T!ie 
Three  Reforms  of  Parlln ment,  ch.  1-3. 

Also  IX:  A.  Paul,  Ilist.  of  lief /rm,  ch.  1-6. — 
TV.  Bagehot,  Es-mys  on,  Parliamentary  Reform, 
essay  2. — H.  Cox,  Antient  Parliamentary  Elec- 
tions.— S.  Walpole,  The  Electorate  and  the  Legis- 
lature, ch.  4. — E.  A.  Freeman,  Decayed  Boroughs 
{Ili.it.  EKKiiys,  4th  S(ritx>. 

A.  D.  1830-1832. — The  great  Reform  of  Rep- 
resentation in  Parliament,  under  the  Ministry 
of  Earl  Grey. — "Earl  Grey  was  the  new  Minis- 
ter; and  Mr.  Brougham  his  Lord  Chaucellor. 
The  first  announcement  of  the  premier  was  that 
the  government  would  'take  into  immediate  con- 
sideration the  state  of  the  representation,  with  a 
view  to  the  correction  of  those  defects  which 
have  been  occasioned  in  it,  by  the  operation  of 
time;  and  with  a  view  to  the  refistablishraent  of 
that  confidence  upon  the  part  of  the  people, 
which  he  was  afraid  Parliament  did  not  at  present 
enjoy,  to  the  full  extent  that  is  essential  for  the 
welfare  and  safety  of  the  country,  and  the  pres- 
ervation of  the  government.'  The  government 
were  now  pledged  to  a  measure  of  parliamentary 
reform;  and  during  the  Christmas  recess  were 
occupied  in  preparing  it.  Meanwhile,  the  cause 
was  eagerly  supported  by  the  people.  ...  So 
great  were  the  difficulties  with  which  the  govern- 
ment had  to  contend,  that  they  needed  all  the 
encouragement  that  the  people  could  give.  They 
had  to  encounter  the  reluctance  of  the  king, — 
the  interests  of  the  proprietors  of  boroughs, 
which  Mr.  Pitt,  unable  to  overcome,  had  sought 
to  purchase. —  the  opposition  of  two  thirds  of 
the  House  of  Lords,  and  perhaps  of  a  majoritj' 
of  the  House  of  Commons, —  and  above  all,  the 
strong  Tory  spirit  of  the  country.  .  .  .  On  the 
3d  February,  when  Parliament  reassembled. 
Lord  Grey  announced  that  the  government  had 
succeeded  in  framing  '  a  measure  which  would 
be  effective,  without  exceeding  the  bounds  of  a 
just  and  well-advised  moderation,'  and  which 
'  had  received  the  unanimous  consent  of  the  whole 
government.'.  .  .  On  the  1st  March,  this  measure 
was  brought  forward  in  the  House  of  Commons 
by  Lord  .John  Russell,  to  whom,  —  though  not  in- 
the  cabinet, — this  honorable  duty  had  been  justly 
confided.  .  .  .  On  the  22d  March,  the  second 
reading  of  the  bill  was  carried  by  a  majority  of 
one  only,  in  a  House  of  608, —  probably  the 
greatest  number  which,  up  to  that  time,  had  ever 
been  assembled  at  a  division.  On  the  19th  of 
April,  on  going  into  committee,  ministers  found 
themselves  in  a  minority  of  eight,  on  a  resolution 
proposed  by  General  Gascoyne,  that  the  number 
of  members  returned  for  England  ought  not  to 
l)e  diminished.  On  the  21st,  ministers  announced 
that  it  was  not  their  intention  to  proceed  with 
the  bill.  On  that  same  night,  they  were  again 
defeated  on  a  question  of  adjournment,  by  a 
majority  of  twenty-two.  This  last  vote  was  de- 
cisive.    The  very  next  day.  Parliament  was  pro- 


rogued by  the  king  in  person,  '  with  a  view  to  its 
immediate  dissolution.'  It  was  one  of  the  most 
critical  days  in  the  history  of  our  country.  .  .  . 
The  people  were  now  to  decide  the  question :  — 
and  they  decided  it.  A  triumphant  body  of  re- 
formers was  returned,  pledged  to  carry  the  reform 
bill;  and  on  the  6th  July,  the  second  reading  of 
the  renewed  measure  was  agreed  to,  by  a  ma- 
jority of  136.  The  most  tedious  and  irritating 
discussions  ensued  in  committee, —  night  after 
night;  and  the  bill  was  not  disposed  of  until  the 
21st  September,  when  it  was  passed  by  a  majority 
of  109.  That  the  peers  were  still  adverse  to  the 
bill  was  certain ;  but  whether,  at  such  a  crisis, 
they  would  venture  to  oppose  the  national  will, 
was  doubtful.  On  the  7th  October,  after  a  debate 
of  five  nights, — one  of  the  most  memorable  by 
which  that  House  has  ever  been  distinguished, 
and  itself  a  great  event  in  history, —  the  bill  was 
rejected  on  the  second  reading,  by  a  majority  of 
forty-one.  The  battle  was  to  be  fought  again. 
3Iiuisters  were  too  far  pledged  to  the  people  to 
think  of  resigning ;  and  on  the  motion  of  Lord 
Ebrington,  they  were  immediately  supported  bj' 
a  vote  of  confidence  from  the  House  of  Commons. 
On  the  20th  October,  Parliament  was  prorogued ; 
and  after  a  short  interval  of  excitement,  turbu- 
lence, and  danger  [see  Bristol:  A.  D.  1831],  met 
again  on  the  6th  December.  A  third  reform  bill 
was  immediately  brought  in, —  changed  in  many 
respects, —  and  much  improved  by  reason  of  the 
recent  census,  and  other  statistical  investigations. 
Amongst  other  changes,  the  total  number  of 
members  was  no  longer  proposed  to  be  reduced. 
This  bill  was  read  a  second  time  on  Sunday 
morning,  the  18th  of  December,  by  a  majority 
of  162.  On  the  23d  ^larch,  it  was  passed  by  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  once  more  was  before 
the  House  of  Lords.  Here  the  peril  of  again  re- 
jecting it  could  not  be  concealed,  —  the  courage 
of  some  was  shaken, —  the  patriotism  of  others 
aroused;  and  after  a  debate  of  four  nights,  the 
second  reading  was  affirmed  by  the  narrow  ma- 
jority of  nine.  But  danger  still  awaited  it.  The 
peers  who  would  no  longer  venture  to  reject  such 
a  bill,  were  preparing  to  change  its  essential 
character  by  amendments.  Meanwhile  the  agi- 
tation of  the  people  was  becoming  dangerous. 
.  .  .  The  time  had  come,  when  either  the  Lords 
must  be  coerced,  or  the  ministers  must  resign. 
This  alternative  was  submitted  to  the  king.  He 
refused  to  create  peers:  the  ministers  resigned, 
and  their  resignation  was  accepted.  Again  the 
Commons  came  to  the  rescue  of  the  bill  and  the 
reform  ministry.  On  the  motion  of  Lord  Ebring- 
ton, an  address  was  immediatelj'  voted  by  them, 
renewing  their  expressions  of  unaltered  confi- 
dence in  the  late  ministers,  and  imploring  his 
JIajest}'  '  to  call  to  his  councils  such  persons  only 
as  will  carry  into  effect,  unimpaired  in  all  its  es- 
sential provisions,  that  bill  for  reforming  the 
representation  of  the  people,  which  has  recently 
passed  this  House.' .  .  .  The  public  excitement 
was  greater  than  ever :  and  the  government  and 
the  people  were  in  imminent  danger  of  a  bloody 
collision,  when  Earl  Grey  was  recalled  to  the 
councils  of  his  sovereign.  The  bill  was  now  se- 
cure. The  peers  averted  the  threatened  addition 
to  their  numbers  by  al)stainiug  from  further 
opposition ;  and  the"  bill,  —  the  Great  Charter 
of  1832, —  at  length  received  the  Royal  Assent. 
It  is  now  time  to  advert  to  the  provisions  of 
this  famous  statute;  and  to  inquire  how  far  it 
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corrected  the  faults  of  a  system,  which  had  been 
complained  of  for  more  than  half  a  century.  The 
main  evil  had  been  the  number  of  nominati<in.  or 
rotten  boroughs  enjoying  the  franchise.  Fifty- 
si.\'  of  these, —  having  less  than  2,000  inliabitants. 
and  returning  111  inembers, — were  swept  away. 
Thirty  boroughs,  having  less  than  4,000  inliabi- 
tants, lost  each  a  member.  Weymouth  and  Mel- 
combe  Regis  lost  two.  This  disfranchisement 
extended  to  143  members.  The  next  evil  had 
been,  that  large  populations  were  unrepre- 
sented ;  and  this  was  now  redressed.  Twent}"- 
two  large  towns,  including  metropolitan  districts, 
received  the  privilege  of  returning  two  members; 
and  20  more  of  returning  one.  The  large  county 
populations  were  also  regarded  in  the  distribu- 
tion of  seats, —  the  number  of  county  members 
being  increased  from  94  to  159.  The  larger 
counties  were  divided;  and  the  number  of  mem- 
bers adjusted  with  reference  to  the  importance 
of  the  constituencies.  Another  evil  was  the  re- 
stricted and  unequal  franchise.  This  too  was 
corrected.  All  narrow  rights  of  election  were 
set  aside  in  Boroughs;  and  a  .tlO  household  fran- 
chise was  established.  The  freemen  of  corporate 
towns  were  the  only  class  of  electors  whose 
rights  were  reserved;  but  residence  within  the 
borough  was  attached  as  a  condition  to  their 
right  of  voting.  .  .  .  The  county  constituency 
was  enlarged  b_v  the  addition  of  copj'holders  and 
leaseholders,  for  terms  of  years,  and  of  tenants- 
at-will  paying  a  rent  of  £50  a  year.  .  .  .  The  de- 
fects of  the  Scotch  representation,  being  even 
more  flagrant  and  indefensible  than  those  of  Eng- 
land, were  not  likel}'  to  be  omitted  from  Lord 
Grey's  general  scheme  of  reform.  .  .  .  The  entire 
representation  was  remodelled.  Forty-tive  mem- 
bers had  been  assigned  to  Scotland  at  the  Union: 
this  munber  was  now  increased  to  53  of  whom  30 
were  allotted  to  counties,  and  23  to  cities  and 
burghs.  Tlie  county  franchise  was  extended  to 
all  owners  of  property  of  £10  a  year,  and  to  cer- 
tain classes  of  leaseholders ;  and  the  burgh  fran- 
chise to  all  £10  householders.  The  representa- 
tion of  Ireland  had  many  of  the  defects  of  the 
English  system.  .  .  .  The  right  of  election  was 
taken  away  from  the  corporations,  and  vested  in 
£10  liouseholders;  and  large  additions  were  made 
to  the  county  constituency.  The  number  of 
members  in  Ireland,  which  the  Act  of  Union  had 
settled  at  100,  was  now  increased  to  105." — T.  E. 
iMay,  CoHKt.  Jlia.  of  Ell!/.,  1760-1860,  ch.  6  (r  1). 

Also  in  :  W.  N.  Molesworth,  Ilist.  of  the  Re- 
form Bill  of  1832. — W.  Jones,  Biog.  Sketclies  of 
the  liiform  Ministers. — Lord  Brougham,  Life /mil 
Times,  by  Himself,  ch.  21-22.— S.  Walpole,  Hist. 
<f  Eiifl.from  1815,  ch.  11  (r.  2). 

A.  D.  1831. — First  assumption  of  the  name 
Conservatives  by  the  Tories.  See  Consekv.v- 
TIVE  Party. 

A.  D.  1831-1832. — Intervention  in  the  Neth- 
erlands.— Creation  of  the  kingdom  of  Belgium. 
— War  with  Holland.  See  Netuei;i..v.nds: 
A.  I).  ls:io-l,s:i2. 

A.  D.  1832-1833. — Abolition  of  Slavery  in 
the  West  Indies.  —  Trade  monopoly  of  the 
East  India  Company  withdrawn.  —  Factory 
Bill. — Irish  tithes. — "Tlie  period  wliiili  suc- 
ceeded the  passing  of  the  Reform  Bill  \\  as  one  of 
immense  activity  and  earnestness  in  legislation. 
.  .  .  The  tirst  great  reform  was  the  complete 
alxilition  of  tlie  .system  of  slavery  in  the  British 
colonies.     The  slave  trade  had  itself  been  sup- 


pressed so  far  as  we  could  suppress  it  long  be- 
fore that  time,  but  now  the  whole  system  of 
West  Indian  slavery  was  brought  to  an  end  [sec 
Sl.weuy,  Negro:  A.  D.  1834-1838].  ...  A 
long  agitation  of  the  small  but  energetic  anti- 
slavery  party  brought  about  this  practical  result 
in  1833.  .  .  .  Granville  Sharpe,  Zachary  ilacau- 
lay,  father  of  the  historian  and  statesman,  Thomas 
Fowell  Buxton,  Wilberforee,  Brougham,  and 
many  others,  had  for  a  long  time  been  striving 
hard  to  rouse  up  public  opinion  to  the  abolition 
of  the  slave  system."  The  bill  which  passed 
Parliament  gave  immediate  freedom  to  all  chil- 
dren subsequently  born,  and  to  all  those  who 
were  then  under  six  years  of  age;  while  it  de- 
terniined  for  all  other  slaves  a  period  of  appren- 
ticeship, lasting  five  years  in  one  class  and  seven 
years  in  another,  after  which  they  attained  abso- 
lute freedom.  It  appropriated  £20,000,000  for 
the  compensation  of  the  slave-owners.  "Another 
reform  of  no  small  importance  was  accomplished 
when  the  charter  of  the  East  India  Company 
came  to  be  renewi'd  in  1833.  The  clause  giving 
them  a  commercial  monopoly  of  the  trade  of  the 
East  was  abolished,  and  the  trade  thrown  open 
to  the  merchants  of  the  world  [see  Indi.v:  A.  D. 
1823-1833].  There  were  other  slaves  in  those 
daj's  as  well  as  the  negro.  There  were  slaves  at 
home,  slaves  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  who 
were  condemned  to  a  servitude  as  rigorous  as 
that  of  the  negro,  and  who,  as  far  as  personal 
treatment  went,  suffered  more  severely  than 
negroes  in  the  better  class  plantations.  We 
speak  now  of  the  workers  in  the  great  mines 
and  factories.  No  law  up  to  this  time  regulated 
with  anything  like  reasonable  stringency  the 
hours  of  labour  in  factories.  ...  A  commission 
was  appointed  to  investigate  the  condition  of 
those  who  worked  in  the  factories.  Lord  Ash- 
ley, since  everj'wdiere  known  as  the  Earl  of 
Shaftesbury,  .  .  .  brought  forward  the  motion 
which  ended  in  the  appointment  of  the  commis- 
sion. The  commission  quickly  brought  together 
an  immense  amount  of  evidence  to  show  the 
terrible  effect,  moral  and  physical,  of  the  over- 
working of  women  and  children,  and  an  agitation 
set  in  for  the  purpose  of  limiting  by  law  the 
durationof  the  hours  of  labour.  .  .  .  The  principle 
of  legislative  interference  to  protect  children 
w'orkiug  in  factories  was  established  by  an  Act 
passed  in  1833,  limiting  the  work  of  children  to 
eight  hours  a  day,  and  that  of  young  persons 
under  eighteen  to  69  hours  a  week  [see  P.vctory 
Legisl.\tion].  The  agitation  then  set  on  foot 
and  led  by  Lord  Ashley  was  engaged  for  years 
after  in  endeavouring  to  give  that  princijjle  a 
more  extended  apjilication.  .  .  .  Irish  tithes  were 
one  of  the  grievances  which  came  under  the  ener- 
getic action  of  this  period  of  reform.  The  people 
of  Ireland  comjdained  with  justice  of  having  to 
pay  tithes  for  the  maintenance  of  the  church  es- 
talilishment  in  which  they  did  not  believe,  and 
under  whose  roofs  they  never  bent  in  worship." 
In  1832,  committees  of  both  Houses  of  Parliament 
reported  in  favor  of  the  extinction  of  tithes;  but 
the  Government  undertook  temporarily  a  scheme 
wherebj'  it  made  advances  to  the  Irish  clergy 
and  assumed  the  collection  of  tithes  among  its 
own  functions.  It  only  succeeded  in  making 
matters  worse,  and  several  years  passed  before 
the  adoption  (in  1838)  of  a  bill  which  "  converted 
the  tithe  composition  into  a  rent  charge." — J. 
McCarthy,  The  Epoch  (f  llifjvm,  ch.  7-8. 
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Also  in:  C.  Knight,  Popular  Hist,  of  Eny.,  r. 
8  c/i.  17.— H.  Martineau,  IliM.  of  the  Thirtij 
Te<ll■K^  Pe,ic<\  hk.  4,  eh.  6-9  (v.  2-3 1 

A.  D.  1833-1840.  —  Turko-Egyptian  ques- 
tion and  its  settlement. — The  capture  of  Acre. 
— Bombardment  of  Alexandria.  Seu  Tikks: 
A,  1).  ls:Jl-ls40. 

A.  D.  1833-1845.— The  Oxford  orTractarian 
Movement.    See  Oxford  or  Tractakhn  Move 

MENT. 

A.  D.  1834-1837. — Resignation  of  Lord  Grey 
and  the  Reform  Ministry.  —  The  first  Mel- 
bourne Administration.— Peel's  first  Ministry 
and  Melbourne's  second. — Death  of  William 
IV. — Accession  of  Queen  Victoria. —  "On  Miiy 
STtli,  ]\Ir.  Ward,  member  of  St.  Albans,  brought 
forward  .  .  .  resolutions,  that  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church  of  Irelaud  much  exceeded  the 
spiritual  wants  of  the  Protestant  population ;  that 
it  was  the  right  of  the  State,  and  of  Parliament, 
to  distribute  church  property',  and  that  the  tem- 
poral possessions  of  the  Irish  church  ought  to  be 
reduced.  Tiie  ministers  determined  to  adopt  a 
middle  course  and  appoint  a  commission  of  in- 
quiry ;  they  hoped  thereby  to  induce  Jlr.  Ward 
to  withdraw  his  motion,  because  the  question 
was  alreadj'  in  government  hands.  While  the 
negotiations  were  going  on,  news  was  received  of 
the  resignation  of  four  of  the  most  conservative 
members  of  the  Cabinet,  who  regarded  any  inter- 
ference with  church  property  with  abhorrence; 
they  were  Jlr.  Stanley,  Sir  .James  Graham,  the 
Duke  of  Richmond,  and  the  Earl  of  Ripon.  .  .  . 
Owing  to  the  difference  of  opinion  in  the  Cabinet 
on  the  Irish  coercion  bill,  on  July  9,  1834,  Earl 
Grey  placed  his  resignation  as  Prime  Minister  in 
the 'hands  of  the  king.  On  the  10th  the  House 
of  Commons  adjourned  for  four  days.  Ou  the 
14th,  Viscount  Melbourne  stated  in  the  House  of 
Lords  that  his  jNIajestj-  had  honored  him  with 
his  commands  for  the  formation  of  a  ministry. 
He  had  undertaken  the  task,  but  it  was  not  yet 
completed.  There  was  very  little  change  in  the 
Cabinet;  Lord  Jlelbourue's  place  in  the  Home 
Department  was  filled  by  Lord  Duucannou;  Sir 
.lolm  Cam  Hobhouse  obtained  a  seat  as  First 
Commissioner  of  Woods  and  Forests,  and  Lord 
Carlisle  surrendered  the  Privy  Seal  to  Lord  JIul- 
grave.  The  Irish  Church  Bill  was  again  brought 
forward,  and  although  it  passed  the  Commons, 
was  defeated  in  the  Lords,  August  1st.  The 
king  much  disliked  the  church  policy  of  the 
Whigs,  and  dreaded  reform.  He  was  eager  to 
prevent  the  meeting  of  the  House,  and  circum- 
stances favored  him.  Before  the  session  Lord 
Spencer  died,  and  Lord  Althorpe,  his  son,  was 
thus  removed  to  the  upper  House.  There  was 
no  reason  why  this  should  have  broken  up  the 
ministry,  but  the  king  seized  the  opiiortunity, 
sent  for  Lord  >Ielbourne,  asserted  that  the  min- 
istry depended  chiefly  on  the  personal  influence 
of  Lord  Althorpe  iu  the  Commons,  declared  that, 
deprived  of  it  as  it  now  was,  the  government 
could  not  go  on,  and  dismissed  his  ministers,  in- 
structing Melbourne  at  once  to  send  for  the  Duke 
of  Weliington.  The  sensation  in  London  was 
great ;  the  dismissal  of  the  ministry  was  consid- 
ered unconstitutional ;  the  act  of  the  king  was 
wholly  without  precedent.  .  .  .  The  Duke  of 
Wellington,  from  November  loth  to  December 
9th,  was  the  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  and  the 
sole  Secretary  of  State,  having  only  one  col- 
league. Lord  Lyndhurst,  who  held  the  great  seal, 
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while  at  the  same  time  he  sat  as  Chief  Baron  of 
the  Court  of  Exchequer.  This  temporary  gov- 
ernment was  called  a  dictatorship.  .  .  .  On  Sir 
Robert  Peel's  return  from  Italy,  whence  he  had 
been  called,  he  waited  upon  the  king  and  ac- 
cepted the  office  of  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury 
and  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  With  the 
king's  permission,  he  applied  to  Lord  Stanley 
and  Sir  James  Graham,  entreating  them  to  give 
him  the  benefit  of  their  co-operation  as  colleagues 
in  the  Cabinet.  They  both  declined.  Prevented 
from  forming  a  moderate  Conservative  ministry, 
he  was  reduced  to  fill  his  places  with  men  of  more 
pronounced  opinions,  which  promised  ill  for  any 
advance  in  reform.  .  .  .  The  Foreign,  Home, 
AVar,  and  Colonial  offices  were  filled  by  Welling- 
ton, Goulburn,  Herries,  and  Aberdeen;  Lord 
Lyndhurst  was  Lord  Chancellor ;  Harding,  Sec- 
retary for  Ireland ;  and  Lord  Wharncliffe,  Privy 
Seal.  With  this  ministry  Peel  h.ad  to  meet  a  hos- 
tile House  of  Commons.  .  .  .  The  Prime  Minis- 
ter therefore  thought  it  necessary  to  dissolve  Par- 
liament, and  took  the  opportunity  [in  what  was 
called  '  the  Tamworth  manifesto  ']  of  declaring 
his  policy.  He  declared  his  acceptance  of  the 
Reform  Bill  as  a  final  settlement  of  the  question. 
.  .  .  The  elections,  though  they  returned  a 
House,  as  is  generally  the  case,  more  favorable 
to  the  existing  government  than  that  which  had 
been  dissolved,  still  gave  a  considerable  majority 
to  the  Liberals.  .  .  .  Lord  John  Russell,  ou  April 
7th,  proposed  the  resolution,  '  That  it  is  the 
opinion  of  this  House  that  no  measure  upon  the 
subject  of  the  tithes  in  Ireland  can  lead  to  satis- 
factory and  final  adjustment  which  does  not  em- 
body the  temporalities  of  the  Church  in  Ireland.' 
This  was  adopted  by  a  majority  of  27,  and  that 
majority  was  fatal  to  the  ministry.  On  the  fol- 
lowing day  the  Duke  of  AVellington,  in  the  House 
of  Lords,  stated  that  in  consequence  of  the  reso- 
lution in  the  House  of  Commons,  the  ministry 
had  tendered  their  resignation.  Sir  Robert  made 
a  similar  explanation  in  the  Commons.  Ten 
days  later.  Viscount  Jlelbourne,  in  moving  the 
adjournment  of  the  House  of  Lords,  stated  that 
the  king  had  been  pleased  to  appoint  him  First 
Lord  of  the  Treasury.  ...  On  June  9,  1837,  a 
bulletin  issued  from  AVindsor  Castle  informing  a 
loyal  and  really  affectionate  people  that  the  king 
was  ill.  From  the  12th  they  were  regularly 
issued  until  the  19th,  when  the  malady,  inflam- 
mation of  the  lungs,  had  greatly  increased.  .  .  . 
On  Tuesday,  June  20th,  the  last  of  these  oflicial 
documents  was  issued.  His  Majesty  had  ex- 
pired that  morning  at  3  o'clock.  William  died 
in  the  seventy-second  year  of  his  age  and  seventh 
year  of  his  reign,  leaving  no  legitimate  isstie. 
He  was  succeeded  by  his  niece,  Alexandrina  Vic- 
toria."— A.  H.  lilcCaXmsm,  Abridged  Hist,  of  Eng- 
land, pp.  565-570. 

Also  in:  W.  C.  Taylor,  Life  and  Times  of  Sir 
Bnhcrt  Peel,  v.  2,  ch.  10-13.— W.  M.  Torrens, 
Memoirs  of  Viscmint  Melbourne,  i\  2,  ch.  1-8. — J. 
W.  Croker,  Correspondence  and  Diaries,  ch.  18-20 
(('.  2). 

A.  D.  1836-1839.— Beginning  of  the  Anti- 
Corn-Law  Agitation.  See  T.\riff  Legisla- 
tion (Exol.^xd):  A.  D.  18:36-1839. 

A.  D.  1837.— Separation  °f  Hanover.  See 
Hanover:  A.  D.  1S37. 

A.  D.  1837-1839.— Opening  of  the  reign  of 
Queen  Victoria. — End  of  personal  rule.— Be- 
ginning of  purely  constitutional  government. 
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— Peel  and  the  Bedchamber  Question. —  "The 
Duku  (if  Wi'lliugtou  thought  the  atcession  of  a 
woman  to  the  sovereign's  phice  would  be  fatal 
to  the  present  hopes  of  the  Tories  [who  were 
then  e.xpectiug  a  turn  of  events  in  their  favor,  as 
against  tlie  Whig  ailmiuistratiou  of  Lord  Mel- 
bourne], 'Peel,' he  said,  '  has  no  manners,  and 
I  have  no  small  talk. '  lie  seemed  to  take  it  for 
granted  that  the  new  sovereign  would  choose 
her  Ministers  as  a  sehool-gir!  chooses  her  com- 
panions. He  did  not  know,  did  not  foresee,  that 
■with  the  accession  of  Queen  Victoria  the  real 
reign  of  constitutional  government  in  these  is- 
lamls  was  to  begin.  The  late  King  had  advanced 
somewhat  on  the  wa.ys  of  his  predecessors,  but 
his  rule  was  still,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  a 
personal  rule.  "With  the  accession  of  Victoria 
the  system  of  personal  rule  came  to  an  end.  The 
elections  which  at  that  time  were  necessary  on 
the  coming  of  a  new  sovereign  went  slightly  in 
favour  of  the  Tories.  The  Whigs  had  many  trou- 
bles. They  were  not  reformers  enough  for  the 
great  body  of  their  supporters.  .  .  .  The  Radi- 
cals had  s|ilit  off  from  them.  They  could  not 
manage  U't'onnell.  The  Chartist  fire  was  al- 
ready burning.  There  was  manj'  a  serious  crisis 
in  foreign  policy  —  in  China  and  in  Egypt,  for 
example.  The  Canadian  Rebellion  and  tlie  mis- 
sion of  Lord  Durham  involved  the  Whigs  in 
fresh  an.xieties,  and  laid  them  open  to  new  at- 
tacks from  their  enemies.  On  the  top  of  all 
came  some  disturbances,  of  a  legislative  rather 
than  an  insurrectionary  kind,  in  Jamaica,  and 
the  Government  felt  called  upon  to  bring  in  a 
Bill  to  suspend  for  five  years  the  Constitution  of 
the  island.  A  Lil)eral  and  reforming  Jlinistry 
bringing  in  a  Bill  to  suspend  a  Constitution  is  in 
a  highly  awkward  and  dangerous  position.  Peel 
saw  his  opportunity,  and  opposed  the  Bill.  The 
Government  won  l)y  a  majority  of  only  5.  Lord 
Jlelbourne  accejited  the  situation,  and  resigned 
[May  7,  1839].  The  Queen  sent  for  the  Duke  of 
Wellington,  and  he,  of  course,  advised  her  to 
send  for  Peel.  When  Peel  came,  the  young 
Queen  told  him  with  all  the  frankness  of  a  girl 
that  she  was  sorry  to  part  with  her  late  !Minis- 
ters,  and  that  she  did  not  disapprove  of  their 
conduct,  but  that  she  felt  bound  to  act  in  accor- 
dance with  constitutional  usages.  Peel  accepted 
the  task  of  forming  an  Administration.  And 
then  came  the  famous  dispute  known  as  the 
'Bedchamber  Question' — the  'question  de  ju- 
pons.'  The  Queen  wi-shed  to  retain  her  ladies- 
in-waiting  ;  Peel  insisted  that  there  must  be  some 
change.  Two  of  these  ladies  were  closely  re- 
lated to  Whig  statesmen  whose  policy  was  dia- 
metrically opposed  to  that  of  Peel  on  no  less  im- 
portant a  question  than  the  Government  of 
Ireland.  Peel  insisted  that  he  coidd  not  under- 
take to  govern  under  such  conditions.  The 
Queen,  acting  on  the  advice  of  her  late  ^Ministers, 
would  not  give  way.  The  whole  dispute  created 
immense  excitement  at  the  time.  There  was  a 
good  deal  of  misunderstanding  on  both  sides.  It 
was  quietly  settled,  soon  after,  by  a  compromise 
■which  the  late  Prince  Consort  suggested,  and 
which  admitted  that  Peel  had  been  in  the  right. 
...  Its  importance  to  us  now  is  that,  as  Peel 
would  not  give  way,  the  Whigs  had  to  come 
back  again,  and  they  came  back  discredited  and 
damaged,  having,  as  Mr.  Molesworth  puts  it, 
got  back  '  behind  the  petticoats  of  the  ladies-in- 
waiting,'" — J.  McCarthy,  Sir  Robert  Peel,  ch.  12. 


Also  in:  W.  N.  Molesworth.  Hist,  of  Eiir/.. 
1S*)-1874,  V.  2,  ch.  1.— II,  Dunckley,  Dird  .lA?- 
hiiiirne.  eh.  11. 

A.  D.  1837-. — The  Victorian  Age  in  Litera- 
ture.— "It  may  perhaps  be  assumed  without  any 
tuidue  amoimt  of  speculative  venturesomeness 
that  the  age  of  Queen  Victoria  will  stand  out  in 
history  as  the  period  of  a  literature  as  distinct 
from  others  as  the  age  of  Pilizabeth  or  Anne,  al- 
though not  perhaps  equal  in  greatness  to  the 
latter,  and  far  indeed  below  the  former.  At  the 
opening  of  Queen  Victoria's  reign  a  great  race  of 
literary  men  had  come  to  a  close.  It  is  curious 
to  note  how  sharply  and  complete!}'  the  litera- 
ture of  Victoria  separates  itself  from  that  of  the 
era  whose  heroes  were  Scott,  Byron,  and  Words- 
worth. Before  Queen  Victoria  came  to  the  throne, 
Scott.  Byron,  Coleridge,  and  Keats  were  dead. 
Wordsworth  lived,  imleed.  for  many  years  after; 
so  did  Southey  and  Jloore;  and  Savage  Laudor 
died  much  later  still.  But  Wordsworth,  Southey, 
Moore,  and  Landor  had  completed  their  literary 
work  before  Victoria  came  to  the  throne.  Not 
one  of  them  added  a  cubit  or  an  inch  to  his  in- 
tellectual stature  from  that  time;  some  of  them 
even  did  work  which  distinctly  proved  that  their 
tlay  was  done.  A  new  anil  fresh  breath  was 
soon  after  lireathed  into  literature.  Nothing, 
lierhaps.  is  more  remarkable  about  the  better 
literature  of  the  age  of  Queen  Victoria  than  its 
complete  severance  from  the  leadership  of  that 
which  had  gone  before  it,  and  its  evidence  of  a 
fresh  and  genuine  inspiration.  It  is  a  somewhat 
curious  fact,  too,  very  convenient  for  the  pur- 
jiosesof  this  history,  that  the  literature  of  Queen 
Victoria's  time  thus  far  divides  itself  clearly 
enough  into  two  jiarts.  The  poets,  novelists,  and 
historians  who  were  making  their  fame  with  the 
beginning  of  the  reign  had  done  all  their  best 
work  and  made  their  mark  before  these  later 
years,  and  were  followed  by  a  new  and  different 
school,  drawing  inspiration  from  wholly  different 
sources,  and  challenging  comparison  as  antago- 
nists rather  than  disciples.  We  sjieak  now  only 
of  literature.  In  science  the  most  remarkable 
developments  were  reserved  for  the  later  years 
of  the  reign." — J.  McCarthy,  The  Literature  of  the 
Victorian  Eiign  (Appletous'  Journal,  Jan.,  1879, 
p.  498). — "  The  age  of  Queen  Victoria  is  as  justly 
entitled  to  give  name  to  a  literary  epoch  as  any 
of  those  periods  on  which  this  distinction  has  been 
conferred  by  posterity,  A  new  tone  of  thought 
and  a  new  colour  of  style  are  discernible  from 
about  the  date  of  the  Queen's  accession,  and, 
even  should  these  characteristics  continue  for 
generations  without  apparent  break,  it  will  be 
remembered  tliat  the  Elizabethan  age  did  not 
terminate  with  Elizabeth,  In  one  important  re- 
sjiect,  however,  it  differs  from  most  of  those 
epochs  which  derive  their  appellation  from  a  sov- 
ereign. The  names  of  Augustus,  Lorenzo.  Louis 
XIV.,  Aune,  are  a.ssociated  with  a  literary  ad- 
vance, a  claim  to  have  bequeathed  models  for 
imitation  to  succeeding  ages.  This  claim  is  not 
preferred  on  behalf  of  the  age  of  Victoria.  It 
represents  the  fusion  of  two  currents  which  had 
alternately  prevailed  in  successive  periods.  De- 
light and  Utility  met.  Truth  and  Imagination 
kissed  each  other.  Practical  reform  awoke  the 
enthusiasm  of  genius,  aud  genius  ])ut  poetry  to 
new  use,  or  made  a  new  jiath  for  itself  in  [irose. 
The  result  has  been  much  gain,  some  loss,  and  an 
originality  of  aspect  whicli  wt>uld  alone  render  our 
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Queen's  reign  intellectually  memorable.  Look- 
ins:  back  to  the  18th  century  in  England,  we  see 
the  spirit  of  utility  entirely  in  the  ascendant. 
Intellectual  power  is  as  great  as  ever,  immortal 
books  are  written  as  of  old,  but  there  is  a  general 
incapacity  not  only  for  the  production,  but  for 
the  comprehension  of  works  of  the  imagination. 
Minds  as  robust  as  Johnson's,  as  acute  as  Hume's, 
display  neither  strength  nor  intelligence  in  their 
criticism  of  the  Elizabethan  writers,  and  their 
professed  regard  for  even  the  masterpieces  of  an- 
tiquity is  evidently  in  the  main  conventional. 
Conversely,  when  the  spell  is  broken  and  the 
capacity  for  imaginative  composition  returns,  the 
half -century  immediately  preceding  her  3Ia  jesty 's 
accession  does  not,  outside  the  domain  of  the 
ideal,  produce  a  single  work  of  the  first  class. 
Hallam,  the  elder  JnU,  and  others  compose,  in- 
deed, books  of  great  value,  but  not  great  books. 
In  poetry  and  romantic  fiction,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  genius  of  that  age  reaches  a  height  unat- 
tained  since  Hilton,  and  probably  not  destined  to 
be  rivalled  for  many  generations.  In  the  age  of 
Victoria  we  witness  the  fusion  of  its  predecessors. " 
— R.  Garnett,  Literature  {The  Reign  of  Queen 
Victoria,  eel  by  T.  H.  Ward.  v.  2,  pp.  44.5-416).— 
"The  most  conspicuous  of  the  substantial  dis- 
tinctions between  the  literature  of  the  present 
day  and  that  of  the  first  quarter  or  third  of  the 
century  may  be  described  as  consisting  in  the 
different  relative  positions  at  the  two  dates  of 
Prose  and  Verse.  In  the  Georgian  era  verse  was 
in  the  ascendant;  in  the  Victorian  era  the  su- 
premacy has  passed  to  prose.  It  is  not  easy  for 
any  one  who  has  grown  up  in  the  latter  to  esti- 
mate aright  the  universal  excitement  which  used 
to  be  produced  in  the  former  by  a  new  poem  of 
Scott's,  or  Byron's,  or  Moore's,  or  Campbell's,  or 
Crabbe's,  or  the  equally  fervid  interest  that  was 
taken  throughout  a  more  limited  circle  in  one  by 
Wordsworth,  or  Southey,  or  Shelley.  There  may 
have  been  a  power  in  the  spirit  of  poetry  which 
that  of  prose  would  in  vain  aspire  to.  Probably 
all  the  verse  ages  would  be  found  to  have  been 
of  higher  glow  than  the  prose  ones.  The  age  in 
question,  at  any  rate,  will  hardly  be  denied  by 
any  one  who  remembers  it  to  have  been  in  these 
centuries,  perhaps  from  the  mightier  character 
of  the  events  and  circumstances  in  the  midst  of 
which  we  were  then  placed,  an  age  in  which  the 
national  heart  beat  more  strongly  than  it  does  at 
present  in  regard  to  other  things  as  well  as  this. 
Its  receiJtion  of  the  great  poems  that  succeeded 
one  another  so  rapidly  from  the  first  appearance 
of  Scott  till  the  death  of  Byron  was  like  its  re- 
ception of  the  succession  of  great  victories  that, 
ever  thickening,  and  almost  unbroken  by  a  single 
defeat,  filled  up  the  greater  part  of  the  ten  years 
from  Trafalgar  to  Waterloo  —  from  the  last  fight 
of  Nelson  to  the  last  of  Wellington.  No  such 
huzzas,  making  the  welkin  ring  with  the  one 
voice  of  a  whole  people,  and  ascending  alike 
from  every  city  and  town  and  humblest  village 
in  the  land,  have  been  heard  since  then.  ...  Of 
course,  there  was  plenty  of  prose  also  written 
throughout  the  verse  era ;  but  no  book  in  prose 
that  was  then  produced  greatly  excited  the  pub- 
lic mind,  or  drew  any  considerable  amount  of  at- 
tention, till  the  Waverley  novels  began  to  ap 
pear;  and  even  that  remarkable  series  of  works 
did  not  succeed  in  at  once  reducing  poetry  to  the 
second  place,  however  chief  a  share  it  may  have 
had  in  hastening  that  result.     Of  the  other  prose 


writing  that  then  went  on  what  was  most  effec- 
tive was  that  of  the  periodical  press. — of  the  Edin- 
burgh Review  and  Cobbett's  Register,  and,  at  a 
later  date,  of  Blackwood's  Magazine  and  the  Lon- 
don Magazine  (the  latter  with  Charles  Lamb  and 
De  Quincey  among  its  contributors). —  much  of 
it  owing  more  or  less  of  its  power  to  its  vehement 
political  partisanship.  A  descent  from  poetrj-  to 
prose  is  the  most  familiar  of  all  phenomena  in 
tiie  history  of  literature.  Call  it  natural  decaj- 
or  degeneracy,  or  onlj'  a  relaxation  which  the 
spirit  of  a  people  requires  after  having  been  for 
a  certain  time  on  the  wing  or  on  the  stretch,  it 
is  what  a  period  of  more  than  ordinary  poetical 
productiveness  always  ends  in." — G.  L.  Craik, 
Compendious  Hist,  of  Eng.  Literature,  x.  2,  pp. 
553-555. — "What  .  .  .  are  the  specific  channels 
of  Victorian  utterance  in  verse  ?  To  define  them 
is  difficult,  because  they  are  so  subtly  varied  and 
so  inextricably  interwoven.  Yet  I  think  they 
may  be  superficially  described  as  the  idyll  and 
the  lyric,  f  nder  the  idyll  I  should  class  all 
narrative  and  descriptive  poetry,  of  which  this 
age  has  been  extraordinarily  prolific ;  sometimes 
assuming  the  form  of  minstrelsy,  as  in  the  lays 
of  Scott;  sometimes  approaching  to  the  classic 
style,  as  in  the  Hellenics  of  Landor;  sometimes 
rivalling  the  novellette,  as  in  the  work  of  Tenny- 
son; sometimes  aiming  at  psychological  analysis, 
as  in  the  portraits  drawn  by  Robert  Browning; 
sometimes  confining  art  to  bare  history,  as  in 
Crabbe ;  sometimes  indulging  flights  of  pure  artis- 
tic fancy,  as  in  Keats'  "Endymion"  and  "Lamia." 
Under  its  many  metamorphoses  the  narrative  and 
descriptive  poetrj'  of  our  century  bears  the  stamp 
of  the  idyll,  because  it  is  fragmentary'  and  be- 
cause it  resvdts  in  a  picture.  .  .  .  No  literature 
and  no  age  has  been  more  fertile  of  lyric  poetry 
than  English  literature  in  the  age  of  Victoria. 
The  fact  is  apparent.  I  should  superfluously 
burden  my  readers  if  I  were  to  prove  the  point 
by  reference  to  Byron,  Coleridge,  Shelley,  Keats, 
Wordsworth.  Rossetti,  Clough,  Swinburne,  Ar- 
nold, Tennyson,  and  I  do  not  know  how  many 
of  less  illustrious  but  splendid  names,  in  detail. 
The  causes  are  not  far  to  seek.  Without  a  com- 
prehensive vehicle  like  the  epic,  which  belongs 
to  the  first  period  of  national  life,  or  the  drama, 
which  belongs  to  its  secondary  period,  our  poets 
of  a  later  day  have  had  to  sing  from  their  inner 
selves,  subjectively,  introspectively,  obeying  im- 
pulses from  nature  and  the  world,  which  touched 
them  not  as  they  were  Englishmen,  but  as  they 
were  this  man  or  that  woman.  .  .  .  When  they 
sang,  they  sang  with  their  particular  voice;  and 
the  lyric  is  the  natural  channel  for  such  song. 
But  what  a  complex  thing  is  this  Victorian  lyric! 
It  includes  Wordsworth's  sonnets  and  Rossetti's 
ballads,  Coleridge's  '  Ancient  Mariner '  and  Keats' 
odes,  Clough's  '  Easter  day '  and  Tennyson's 
'  Maud,'  Swin-burne's  '  Songs  before  Sunrise '  and 
Browning's  'Dramatis  Personre,'  Thomson's 
'  City  of  "Dreadful  Night '  and  Mary  Robinson's 
'  Handfid  of  Honeysuckles,'  Andrew  Langs  Bal- 
lades and  Sharp's  '  Weird  of  Michael  Scot,'  Dob- 
son's  dealings  with  the  eighteenth  century  and 
Noels  'Child's  Garland, '"Barnes's  Dorsetshire 
Poems  and  Buchanan's  London  Lyrics,  the  songs 
from  Empetlocles  on  Etna  and  Ebenezer  Jones's 
■  Pagan  s  Drinking  Chant.'  Shelley's  Ode  to  the 
Wesl  Wind  and  Mrs.  Browning  s  'Pan  is  Dead,' 
Newmans  hymns  and  Gosse's  Chant  Royal.  The 
kaleidoscope  presented  by  this  lyric  is  so  inex- 
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haustible  that  any  man  with  the  fragment  of  a 
nifinory  might  jiair  off  scores  of  poems  by  ad- 
mircil  authors,  and  yet  not  fall  upon  the  same 
parallels  as  those  which  I  have  made.  The 
genius  of  our  century,  deliarred  from  epic,  de- 
barred from  drama,  falls  back  u])on  idyllic  and 
lyrical  e.\pression.  In  the  idyll  it  satisfies  its 
objective  craving  after  art.  In  the  lyric  it  pours 
forth  iiersonality.  It  would  be  wrong,  however, 
to  limit  the  wealth  of  our  poetry  to  these  two 
branches.  Such  poems  as  Wordsworth's  '  E.\- 
cursion,' B3'ron's  'Don  Juan' and  '  C'hilde  Har- 
old,' 3Irs.  Browning's  'Aurora  Leigh,'  William 
Morris's  'Earthly  Paradise,'  Clough's  'Amours 
de  Voyage,'  are  not  to  be  classified  in  either 
species.  They  are  partly  autobiographical,  and 
in  part  the  intluence  of  the  tale  makes  itself  dis- 
tinctly felt  in  them.  Nor  again  can  we  omit  the 
translations,  of  which  so  many  have  been  made ; 
some  of  them  real  masterpieces  and  additions  to 
our  literature."— J.  A.  Symonds,  A  Campnriiain 
of  EUzahethan  with  Victorian  Poetry  (Fortni(/htly 
Eev.,  Jan.  1,  1889,  pp.  6'2-64).— the  difference 
between  the  drama  aud  the  novel  "is  one  of  per- 
spective; and  it  is  this  which  in  a  wide  sense  dis- 
tinguishes the  Elizabethan  and  the  Victorian 
views  of  life,  and  thence  of  art.  .  .  .  It  is  .  .  . 
the  present  aim  of  art  to  throw  on  life  all  manner 
of  side-lights,  such  as  the  stage  can  hardly  con- 
trive, but  which  the  novel  professes  to  manage 
for  those  who  can  read.  The  round  unvarnished 
tale  of  the  early  novelists  has  been  dead  for  over 
a  century,  and  in  its  place  we  have  tiction  that 
seeks  to  be  as  complete  as  life  itself.  .  .  .  There 
is,  then,  in  each  of  these  periods  an  excellence 
and  a  relative  defect:  in  the  Elizabethan,  round- 
ness and  balance,  but,  to  us,  a  want  of  fulness ; 
in  the  Victorian,  amplified  knowledge,  but  a  fall- 
ing short  of  comprehensiveness.  And  adapted 
to  each  respectively,  the  drama  and  the  novel 
are  its  most  expressive  literary  form.  The  limita- 
tions and  scope  of  the  drama  are  those  of  its 
time,  and  so  of  the  novel.  Even  as  the  Eliza- 
bethan lived  with  all  his  might  and  was  not 
troubled  about  many  things,  his  art  was  intense 
and  round,  but  restricted ;  and  as  the  Victorian 
commonly  views  life  by  the  light  of  a  patent 
reading-lamp,  and  so,  sitting  apart,  sees  much  to 
perplex,  the  novel  gives  a  more  complex  treat- 
ment of  life,  with  rarer  success  in  harmony. 
This  rareness  is  not,  however,  due  to  the  novel 
itself,  but  to  the  minds  of  its  makers.  In  pos- 
sibility it  is  indeed  the  greater  of  the  two,  being 
more  epical ;  for  it  is  as  capable  of  grandeur,  and 
is  ampler.  This  largeness  in  Victorian  life  and 
art  argues  in  the  great  novelists  a  quality  of 
spirit  which  it  is  ditticult  to  name  without  being 
misunderstood,  and  which  is  peculiarlj^  non-Eliza- 
bethan. It  argues  what  Burns  would  call  a  casti- 
gated pulse,  a  supremacy  over  passion.  Yet 
they  are  not  Lucretian  gods,  however  calm  their 
atmosphere;  their  minds  are  not  built  above 
humanity,  but.  being  rooted  deep  in  it,  rise  high. 
.  .  .  Both  periods  are  at  heart  earnest,  and  the 
stamp  on  the  great  literature  of  each  is  that  of 
reality,  heightened  and  made  powerful  by  ro- 
mance. Nor  is  their  agreement  herein  greatly 
shaken  by  the  novel  laying  considerable  stress  on 
the  outside  of  life,  while  the  drama  is  almost 
heedless  of  it;  for  they  both  .seek  to  break  into 
the  kernel,  their  variance  being  chiefly  one  of 
method,  dictated  by  difference  of  knowledge, 
taste,  and  perception." — T.  D.  Robb,  The  Eliza- 


bethan Drama  and  the  Victorian  Xovel  {Lippin- 
cott'K  Monthlii  Mayasinf.  April.  1891,  y-/..  .'i'.JII-.Vi'J). 
A.  D.  1838-1842.— The  Chartist  agitation.— 
"  When  the  Parliament  wasii[)ened  by  theC^ueen 
(m  the  .5th  of  February,  1839,  a  passage  in  the 
Royal  Speech  hail  reference  to  a  state  of  domes- 
tic affairs  which  presented  an  unhappy  con- 
trast to  the  universal  loyalty  which  marked  the 
period  of  the  Coronation.  Her  ]\Iajesty  said:  "I 
have  observed  with  pain  the  persevering  efforts 
which  have  been  made  in  some  jiarts  of  the  coun- 
try to  excite  my  subjects  to  disobedience  aud 
resistance  to  the  law,  and  to  reconmiend  dau- 
gerous  aud  illegal  practices.'  Chartism,  which 
for  ten  subsequent  3-ears  occasionally  agitated 
the  country,  hail  then  begun  to  take  root.  On 
the  previous  r.ith  of  December  a  iiroclamation 
had  been  issued  against  illegal  Chartist  assem- 
blies, several  of  which  had  been  held,  says  the 
proclamation,  '  after  sunset  by  torchlight. '  The 
persons  attending  these  meetings  were  armed 
with  guns  and  pikes ;  aud  demagogvies,  sueh  as 
Feargus  O'Connor  and  the  Kev.  Jlr.  Stephens  at 
Bury,  addressed  the  people  in  the  most  iuHam- 
matory  language.  .  .  .  The  document  called 
'  The  People's  Charter, '  which  was  embodied  in 
the  form  of  a  lull  in  1838,  comprised  six  poiuts :  — 
universal  suffrage,  excluding,  however,  women; 
division  of  the  United  Kingdom  into  equal 
electoral  districts;  vote  by  ballot;  annual  parlia- 
ments; no  property  qualification  for  members; 
aud  a  payment  to  every  member  for  his  legisla- 
tive services.  These  principles  so  quickly  rec- 
ommended themselves  to  the  working- classes 
that  in  the  session  of  1839  the  number  of  signa- 
tures to  a  jK'tition  presented  to  Parliament  was 
upwards  of  a  million  and  a  quarter.  The  mid- 
dle classes  almost  universally  looked  with  ex- 
treme jealousy  and  apprehension  upon  any  at- 
tempt for  an  extension  of  the  franchise.  The 
upper  classes  for  the  most  part  regarded  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Chartists  with  a  contempt  which 
scarcely  concealed  their  fears.  This  large  sec- 
tion of  the  working  popidation  very  soon  became 
divided  into  what  were  called  phj'sical-force 
Chartists  and  moral-force  Chartists.  As  a  nat- 
ural consequence,  the  principles  and  acts  of  the 
physical-force  Chartists  disgusted  every  sup- 
porter of  order  aud  of  the  rights  of  propertv. " — 
C.  Knight,  Popular  Hist,  of  Enrj.,  r.  8,  ch.  23.— 
"Nothing  can  be  more  unjust  than  to  represent 
the  leaders  aud  promoters  of  the  movement  as 
mere  factious  and  self-seeking  demagogues. 
Some  of  them  were  men  of  great  ability  aud  elo- 
quence ;  some  were  impassioned  young  poets, 
drawn  from  the  class  whom  Kingsley  has  de- 
scribed in  his  '  Alton  Locke  ' ;  some  were  men  of 
education ;  many  were  earnest  and  devoted  fanat- 
ics; and,  so  far  as  we  can  judge,  all,  or  nearly 
all,  were  .sincere.  Even  the  man  who  did  the 
movement  most  harm,  and  who  made  himself 
most  odious  to  all  reasonable  outsiders,  the  once 
famous,  now  forgotten,  Feargus  O'Connor,  ap- 
pears to  have  been  sincere,  and  to  have  person- 
ally lost  more  than  lie  gained  by  his  Chartism. 
.  .  .  He  was  of  commanding  presence,  great  stat- 
ure, and  almost  gigantic  strength.  He  had  edu- 
cation ;  he  had  mixed  in  good  society ;  he  belonged 
to  an  old  family.  .  .  .  There  were  manj'  men  in 
the  movement  of  a  nobler  moral  nature  thaa 
poor,  huge,  wild  Feargus  O'Connor.  There 
were  men  like  Thomas  Cooper,  .  .  .  devoted, 
impassioned,  full  of   poetic   aspiration,  and  no 
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scant  measure  of  poetic  inspiration  as  well. 
Henry  Vincent  was  a  man  of  unimpeachable 
character.  .  .  .  Ernest  Jones  was  as  sincere  and 
self-sacrificing  a  man  as  ever  joined  a  sinking . 
cause.  ...  It  is  necessary  to  read  such  a  book 
as  Thomas  Cooper's  Autobiography  to  under- 
stand how  genuine  was  the  poetic  and  political 
enthusiasm  which  was  at  the  heart  of  the  Chart- 
ist movement,  and  how  bitter  was  the  suffering 
which  drove  into  its  ranks  so  many  thousands 
of  stout  working  men  who,  in  a  country  like 
England,  might  well  have  expected  to  be  able 
to  live  by  the  hard  work  they  were  only  too  will- 
ing to  do.  One  must  read  the  Anti-Corn-Law 
Rhymes  of  Ebenezer  Elliott  to  understand  how 
the  '  bread  tax '  became  identified  in  the  minds 
of  the  very  best  of  the  working  class,  and  iden- 
tified justly,  with  the  system  of  political  and 
economical  legislation  which  was  undoubtedly 
kept  up,  although  not  of  conscious  purpose,  for 
the  benefit  of  a  class.  ...  A  whole  literature  of 
Chartist  newspapers  sprang  up  to  advocate  the 
cause.  The  'Northern  Star,'  owned  and  con- 
ducted by  Feargus  O'Connor,  was  the  most  popu- 
lar and  influential  of  them;  but  every  great 
town  bad  its  Chartist  press.  Meetings  were  lield 
at  wliich  sometimes  very  violent  language  was 
eraplo3'ed.  ...  A  formidable  riot  took  place  in 
Birmingham,  where  fhe  authorities  endeavoured 
to  put  down  a  Chartist  meeting.  .  .  .  Efforts 
were  made  at  times  to  bring  about  a  compromise 
with  the  middle-class  Liberals  and  the  Anti-Corn- 
Law  leaders ;  but  all  such  attempts  proved  fail- 
ures. The  Chartists  would  not  give  up  their 
Charter ;  many  of  them  would  not  renounce  the 
hope  of  seeing  it  carried  by  force.  The  Govern- 
ment began  to  prosecute  some  of  the  orators  and 
leaders  of  the  Charter  movement ;  and  some  of 
these  were  convicted,  imprisoned  and  treated 
with  great  severity.  Henry  Vincent's  imprison- 
ment at  Newport,  in  Wales,  was  the  occasion  of 
an  attempt  at  rescue  [November  4,  1839]  which 
bore  a  very  close  resemblance  indeed  to  a  scheme 
of  organised  and  armed  rebellion."  A  conflict 
occurred  in  which  ten  of  the  Chartists  were 
killed,  and  some  50  were  wounded.  Three  of 
the  leaders,  named  Frost,  'Williams,  and  Jones, 
were  tried  and  convicted  on  the  charge  of  high 
treason,  and  were  sentenced  to  death;  but  the 
sentence  was  commuted  to  one  of  transportation. 
"The  trial  and  conviction  of  Frost,  Williams, 
and  Jones,  did  not  put  a  stop  to  the  Chartist  agi- 
tation. On  the  contrary,  that  agitation  seemed 
rather  to  wax  and  strengthen  and  grow  broader 
because  of  the  attempt  at  Newport  and  its 
■consequences.  .  .  .  There  was  no  lack  of  what 
were  called  energetic  measures  on  the  part  of  the 
Government.  The  leading  Chartists  all  over  the 
country  were  prosecuted  and  tried,  literally  b}' 
hundreds.  In  most  cases  they  were  convicted 
and  sentenced  to  terms  of  imprisonment.  .  .  . 
The  working  chisses  grew  more  and  more  bitter 
against  the  'SVhigs,  who  they  said  had  professed 
Liberalism  only  to  gain  their  own  ends.  .  .  . 
There  was  a  profound  distrust  of  the  middle 
class  and  their  leaders,"  and  it  was  for  that  rea 
son  that  the  Chartists  would  not  join  hands  with 
the  Anti-Corn-Law  movement,  then  in  full  jirog- 
ress.  "It  is  clear  that  at  that  time  the  Chart- 
ists, who  represented  the  bulk  of  the  artisan 
class  in  most  of  the  large  towns,  did  in  their  very 
hearts  believe  that  England  was  ruled  for  the 
benefit  of  aristocrats  and  millionaires  who  were 


absolutely  indifferent  to  the  sufferings  of  the 
poor.  It  is  equally  clear  that  most  of  what  are 
called  the  ruling  class  did  really  believe  the  Eng- 
lish working  men  who  joined  the  Chartist  move- 
ment to  be  a  race  of  fierce,  unmanageable,  and 
selfish  communists,  who,  if  they  were  allowed 
their  own  way  for  a  moment,  would  prove  them- 
selves determined  to  overthrow  throne,  altar,  and 
all  established  securities  of  society." — J.  Mc- 
Carthy, Hist,  of  Our  Otrii  Tinier,  ch.  5  (c.  1). — 
Among  the  measures  of  coercion  advocated  in 
the  councils  of  the  Chartists  was  that  of  appoint- 
ing and  observing  what  was  to  be  called  a 
"'sacred  month,'  during  which  the  working 
classes  throughout  the  whole  kingdom  were  to 
abstain  from  every  kind  of  labour,  in  the  hope 
of  compelling  the  governing  classes  to  concede 
the  charter." — W.  N.  Molesworth,  Ilist.  of  Eng., 
1830-1874,  t.  2,  ch.  5. 

Also  in  :  T.  Cooper,  Life,  by  himself,  ch.  14-23. 
— 'W.  Lovett,  Life  and  Struggles,  ch.  8-15. — T. 
Frost,  Forty  Tears'  Recollections,  ch.  3-11. — H. 
Jephson,  The  Platform,  pt.  4,  ch.  \1  aifl  19  (r.  2). 

A.  D.  1839-1842. —  The  Opium  'War  with 
China.     SecCiiix.\:  A.  D.  lNSy-l.'<4'2. 

A.  D.  1840. — Adoption  of  Penny-Postage. — 
"In  1837  ilr.  Rowland  Hill  had  published  his 
plan  of  a  cheap  and  uniform  postage.  A  Com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Commons  was  appointed 
in  1837,  which  continued  its  inquiries  through- 
out the  session  of  1838,  and  arrived  at  the  con- 
viction that  the  plan  was  feasible,  and  deserving 
of  a  trial  under  legislative  sanction.  After  much 
discussion,  and  the  experiment  of  a  varying 
charge,  the  uniform  rate  for  a  letter  not  weigh- 
ing more  than  half  an  ounce  became,  by  order  of 
the  Treasurv,  one  penny.  This  great  reform 
came  into  operation  on  the  10th  of  January,  1840. 
Its  final  accomplishment  is  mainly  due  to  the  sa- 
gacity and  perseverance  of  the  man  who  first  con- 
ceived the  scheme." — C.  Knight.  Crown.  Hist,  of 
Eng.,  ]>.  883. — "Up  to  this  time  the  rates  of  pos- 
tage on  letters  were  very  heavy,  and  varied  ac- 
cording to  the  distance.  For  instance,  a  single 
letter  conveyed  from  one  part  of  a  town  to  an- 
other cost  2d. ;  a  letter  from  Reading,  to  London 
7d. ;  from  Brighton,  8d.  ;  from  Aberdeen,  Is.  3id. ; 
from  Belfast,  Is.  4d.  If  the  letter  was  writ- 
ten on  more  than  a  single  sheet,  the  rate  of  pos- 
tage was  much  higher." — W.  N.  Molesworth, 
Hist,  of  Eng.,  1830-1874,  v.  2,  ch.  1. 

ALSors-:  G.  B.  Hill,  Life  of  Sir  Rowland  Hill. 

A.  D.  1840. — The  Queen's  marriage. — "On 
Januarj-16,  1^140.  the  Queen,  opening  Parliament 
in  person,  announced  her  intention  to  marr)'  her 
cousin,  Prince  Albert  of  Saxe  Coburg-Gotha — a 
step  which  she  trusted  would  be  '  conducive  to 
the  interests  of  my  people  as  well  as  to  my  own 
domestic  happiness. '  ...  It  was  indeed  a  mar- 
riage founded  on  affection.  .  .  .  The  Queen  had 
for  a  long  time  loved  her  cousin.  He  was  nearly 
her  own  age,  the  Queen  being  the  elder  by  three 
months  and  two  or  three  days.  Francis  Charles 
Augustus  Albert  Emmanuel  was  the  full  name 
of  the  young  Prince.  He  was  the  second  son  of 
Ernest.  Duke  of  Saxe-Coburg-Saalfeld.  and  of 
his  wife  Louisa,  daughter  of  Augustus,  Duke  of 
Saxe-Gotha-Alteuberg.  Prince  Albert  was  born 
at  the  Rosenau,  one  of  his  father's  residences, 
near  Coburg,  on  August  '26.  1819.  ...  A  mar- 
riage between  the  Princess  Victoria  and  Prince 
Alijert  had  been  thought  of  as  desirable  among 
the  families  on  both  sides,  but   it  was  always 
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wisely  resolved  tliat  nothiiiff  should  be  said  to  the 
j-oiiiifr  Princess  on  the  sulijeet  unless  she  herself 
showed  a  distinet  liking  for  her  cousin.  la  1836, 
Prince  Albert  was  brought  b_v  his  father  to  Eng- 
land, and  made  tlie  personal  acquaintance  of  tlie 
Princess,  and  she  seems  at  once  to  have  been 
drawn  toward  him  in  the  manner  which  her  fam- 
ily and  friends  would  most  have  desired.  .  .  . 
The  marriage  of  the  Queen  and  the  Prince  took 
place  on  February  10.  1840.  "—J.  McCarthy,  JIi.it. 
of  Old'  Oirn  Tinien,  c/t.  7  {('.  1). 

A.  D.  1841-1842. — Interference  in  Afghanis- 
tan.— The  first  Afghan  War.  See  Afoh.vnis- 
tan:   a.  1).    ISlllVlsyS;  ls;.!S-1842;  ls4-'-18(;!». 

A.  D.  1841-1842.— Fall  of  the  Melbourne 
Ministry. — Opening  of  the  second  administra- 
tion of  Sir  Robert  Peel.— In  1841,  the  Whig 
Jlinistry  (.Mclliournc's)  determined  "  to  do  some- 
thing f(jr  freedom  of  trade.  .  .  .  Colonial  timber 
and  sugar  were  charged  with  a  duty  lighter  than 
was  imposed  on  foreign  timber  and  sugar;  and 
foreign  sugar  paid  a  lighter  or  a  heavier  duty  ac- 
cording as  it  was  Imported  from  coimtries  of 
slave  labour  or  countries  of  free  labour.  It  was 
resolved  to  raise  the  duty  on  colonial  timber,  but 
to  lower  the  duty  on  foreign  timber  and  foreign 
sugar,  and  at  the  same  time  to  replace  the  slid- 
ing scale  of  the  Corn  Laws  then  in  force  [.see 
T.\KiKK  Legisl.\tion  (England):  A.  D.  1815- 
1828]  with  a  fixed  dut)'  of  8s.  per  qu.arter.  .  .  . 
The  concessions  offered  b^'  the  Jlinistry,  too  small 
to  excite  the  enthusiasm  of  the  free  traders,  were 
enough  to  rally  ail  the  threatened  interests  around 
Peel.  Daring's  revision  of  the  sugar  duties  was 
rejected  by  a  majority  of  36.  Ever^'body  ex- 
pected the  Jlinisters  to  resign  upon  this  defeat; 
but  they  merely  announced  the  continuance  of 
the  former  duties.  Then  Peel  gave  notice  of  a 
vote  of  want  of  confidence,  and  carried  it  on  tlie 
4tli  of  .lune  by  a  single  vote  in  a  House  of  623 
memliers.  Instead  of  resigning,  the  Jliuisters 
appcaleil  to  the  country.  The  elections  went  on 
through  the  last  days  of  June  and  the  whole  of 
July.  When  the  new  Parliament  was  complete, 
it  appeared  that  the  Conservatives  could  count 
upon  307  votes  in  the  House  of  Commons.  The 
Ministry  met  Parliament  on  the  24th  of  August. 
Peel  in  the  House  of  Commons  and  Ripon  in  the 
House  of  Lords  moved  amendments  to  the  Ad- 
dress, whicli  were  carried  by  majorities  of  91  and 
73  respectively."  The  Ministry  resigned  and  a 
Conservative  Government  was  formed,  with  Peel 
.at  its  head,  as  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury.  "  Wel- 
lington entered  the  Cabinet  without  office,  and 
Lyndhurst  assumed  for  the  third  time  the  honours 
of  Loril  Chancellor. "  Among  the  lesser  members 
of  the  Administration  —  not  in  the  Cabinet  —  was 
Jlr.  Gladstone,  who  became  Vice-President  of 
the  Hoard  of  Trade.  "This  time  Peel  experi- 
enced no  difficulty  with  regard  to  the  Queen's 
Household.  It  had  been  previously  arranged 
that  in  the  case  of  Lord  Melbourne's  resignation 
three  Whig  Ladies,  the  Duchess  of  Bedford,  the 
Duchess  of  Sutherland,  and  Lady  Normanby, 
should  resign  of  their  own  accord.  One  or  two 
other  changes  in  the  Household  contented  Peel, 
and  these  the  Queen  accorded  with  a  frankness 
which  placed  him  entirely  at  his  ease.  .  .  .  Dur- 
ing the  recess  Peel  took  a  wide  survey  of  the  ills 
affecting  the  commonwealth,  and  of  the  possible 
remedies.  To  supplv  the  deficiency  in  the  reve- 
nue without  laying  new  burthens  upon  the  hum- 
bler class;  to  revive  our  fainting  manufactures 


by  encouraging  tlic  importation  of  raw  material; 
to  assuage  distress  by  making  the  price  of  pro- 
visions lower  and  more  regular,  without  taking 
iuvay  that  protection  whicli  he  still  believed  es- 
sential to  British  agriculture:  these  were  tlie 
tasks  which  Peel  now  bent  his  mind  to  compass. 
.  .  .  Having  solved  [the  problems]  to  his  own 
satisfaction,  he  had  to  persuade  his  colleagues 
tliat  they  were  right.  Only  one  proved  obstinate. 
The  Duke  of  Buckingham  would,  hear  of  no 
change  in  the  degree  of  protection  afforded  to 
agriculture.  He  surrendered  the  Privy  Seal, 
which  was  given  to  the  Duke  of  Bucclcugh.  .  .  . 
The  Queen's  Speech  reeommended  Parliament 
to  consider  the  state  of  the  laws  allecting  the  im- 
portation of  corn  and  other  commodities.  It  an- 
nounced the  beginning  of  a  revolution  which  few 
jiersons  in  England  thought  possible,  although  it 
was  to  be  completed  in  little  more  than  ten  years. " 
— F.  C.  Montague,  Life  of  Sir  Roherl  Peel,  ch.  7-8. 

Also  in:  J.ll.  Thursfield,  Peel,  ch.  7-8.— W. 
C'.  'i'aylor.  Life  <ind  Times  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  v. 
3,  e/i.  3-.5. — .J.  W.  Croker,  Curresponeleiice  and 
Diiirie.i,  eh.  22  ('•.  2). 

A.  D.  1842.— The  Ashburton  Treaty  with  the 
United  States.  See  United  Statks  of  A.m.  : 
A.  1).  1842. 

A.  D.  1845-1846. — Repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws 
and  dissolution  of  the  League.  See  Taiufi' 
Legislation-  (England):  A.  1).  1S4.")-1S4(). 

A.  D.  184S-1846.— First  war  with  the  Sikhs. 
See  India:   A.  I),  lS4."')-lS4il. 

A.  D.  1846.— Settlement  of  the  Oregon 
Boundary  Question  w^ith  the  United  States. 
See  Ouegon:  A.  I).  1844-l,s4(). 

A.  D.  1846. — The  vengeance  of  the  Tory- 
Protectionists. — Overthrow  of  Peel. — Advent 
of  Disraeli. — Ministry  of  Lord  John  Russell. — 
"Strange  to  .say,  the  daj-  when  the  Bill  [extin- 
guishing the  duties  on  corn]  was  read  in  the 
House  of  Lords  for  the  third  time  [June  2.'j]  saw 
the  fall  of  Peel's  Ministry.  The  fall  was  due  to 
the  state  of  Ireland.  The  Government  had  lieeu 
bringing  in  a  Coercion  Bill  for  Ireland.  It  was 
introdiiceil  while  the  Corn  Bill  was  yet  passing 
through  the  House  of  Commons.  The  situation 
was  critical.  All  the  Irish  followers  of  IMr. 
O'Conncll  would  be  sure  to  oppose  the  Coercion 
Bill.  The  Liberal  party,  at  least  when  out  of  of- 
fice, had  usuall}'  made  it  their  principle  to  oppose 
Coercion  Bills,  if  the.v  were  not  attended  with 
some  promises  of  legislative  reform.  Tlie  Eng- 
lish Radical  members,  led  by  Jlr.  Cobden  and  Jlr. 
Bright,  were  certain  to  oppose  coercion.  If  the 
protectionists  should  join  with  these  other  oppo- 
nents of  the  Coercion  Bill,  the  fate  of  the 
measure  was  assured,  and  with  it  the  fate  of  the 
Government.  This  was  exactly  what  ha])pe?ie(l. 
Eighty  Protectionists  followed  Lord  George  licn- 
tinck  into  the  lobby  against  the  Bill,  in  combina- 
tion with  the  Free  Traders,  the  Whigs,  and  the 
L'ish  Catholic  and  national  members.  The  divi- 
sion took  place  on  the  second  reading  of  the  Bill  on 
Thursday,  June  2.5,  and  there  was  a  majority  of 
73  again.st  the  Jliuistry. " — J.  McCarthy,  The  Epoch 
of  lief  or  m,  p.  183. — The  revengeful  Tory-Protec- 
tionist attack  on  Peel  was  led  by  Sir  George 
Bentinck  and  Benjamin  Disraeli,  then  just  mak- 
ing himself  felt  in  the  House  of  Commons.  It 
was  distinctly  grounded  upon  no  objection  in 
principle  to  the  Irish  Coercion  Bill,  but  on  the 
declaration  that  they  could  "no  hmger  trust  Peel, 
and,  ■  must  therefore  refuse  to  give  him  uuconsti- 
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tutional  powers.'  .  .  .  He  had  twice  betrayed 
the  party  who  had  trusted  his  pnimiscs.  .  .  . 
'The  gentlemen  of  England,'  of  whom  it  had 
once  been  Sir  Robert's  iiroudest  boast  to  be  the 
leader,  declared  against  him.  He  was  beaten  by 
an  overpowering  majority,  and  his  career  as  an 
English  Minister  was  closed.  Disraeli's  had  been 
the  hand  which  dethroned  him,  and  to  Disraeli 
himself,  after  three  years  of  anarchy  and  uncer- 
tainty, descended  the  task  of  again  building 
together  the  shattered  ruins  of  the  Conservative 
partj-.  Very  unwillingly  they  submitted  to  the 
unwelcome  necessity.  Canning  and  the  elder 
Pitt  had  both  been  called  adventurers,  but  they 
had  birth  and  connection,  and  they  were  at  least 
Englishmen.  Disraeli  had  ri.sen  out  of  a  despised 
race;  he  had  never  sued  for  their  favours;  he 
had  voted  and  spoken  as  he  pleased,  whether 
they  liked  it  or  not.  .  .  .  He  was  without  Court 
favour,  and  had  hardly  a  powerful  friend  except 
Lord  Lyndhurst.  He  had  never  been  tried  on 
the  lower  steps  of  the  otHcial  ladder.  He  was 
young,  too—  only  43  —  after  all  the  stir  that  he 
had  made.  There  was  no  example  of  a  rise  so 
sudden  under  such  conilitions.  But  the  Tory 
party  had  accepted  and  cheered  his  services,  and 
he  stood  out  alone  among  tliem  as  a  debater  of 
superior  power.  Their  own  trained  men  had  all 
deserted  them.  Lord  George  remained  for  a  year 
or  two  as  nominal  chief:  but  Lord  George  died; 
the  conservatives  could  only  consolidate  them- 
selves under  a  real  leader,  and  Disraeli  was  the 
single  person  that  they  had  who  was  equal  to  the 
situation.  .  .  .  He  had  overthrown  Peel  and  suc- 
ceeded to  Peel's  honours." — J.  A.  Froude,  Lfird 
Beaconsfidd,  ch.  9. — Although  the  Tory-Protec- 
tionists had  accomplished  the  overthrow  of  Peel, 
they  were  not  prepared  to  take  the  Government 
into  their  own  hands.  The  new  Jlinistry  was 
formed  under  Lord  .John  Russell,  as  First  Lord  of 
the  Treasury',  with  Lord  Pahncrston  in  the  Foreign 
Office.  Sir  George  Grey  in  the  Home  Department, 
Earl  Grey  Colonial  Secretary,  Sir  C.Wood  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer,  and  :Mr.  ilacaulay  Pay- 
master-General.— W.  C.  Taylor,  Life  and  Tinus 
(if  Sir  E'lhert  Peel,  v.  3,  c7i.  11. — The  most  im- 
portant enactment  of  the  Coercion  Bill  "(which 
subsecjuently  gave  it  the  name  of  the  Curfew 
Act)  was  that  which  conferred  on  the  executive 
Government  the  power  iu  proclaimed  districts  of 
forbidding  persons  to  be  out  of  their  dwellings 
between  sunset  and  sunrise.  The  right  of  pro- 
claiming a  district  as  a  disturbed  district  was 
placed  iu  the  hands  of  the  Lord-Lieutenant,  who 
might  station  adilitional  constabulary  there,  the 
whole  expense  of  which  was  to  be  borne  by  the 
district." — J.  F.  Bright,  Hist,  of  Eng.,  period  i, 
p.  137. 

Also  m:  S.  Walpole,  Life  of  Lord  John  Hus- 
sell.  ch.  16  (('.  1). — B.  Disraeli,  Lord  George  Ben- 
tinck.  ch.   14-16. 

A.  D.  1846. — Difference  with  France  on  the 
Spanish  marriages.  See  Fu.\.vcE:  A.  1).  1841- 
1S4S. 

A.  D.  1848. — The  last  Chartist  demonstra- 
tion.—  "The  more  violent  Chartist.s  hail  broKen 
from  the  Radical  reformers,  and  had  themselves 
divided  into  two  sections;  for  their  nominal 
leader,  Feargus  O'Connor,  was  at  bitter  enmity 
with  more  thoroughgoing  and  earnest  leaders 
such  as  O'Brien  and  Cooper.  O'Connor  had  not 
proved  a  very  efficient  guide.  He  had  entered 
into  a  land  scheme  of  a  somewhat  douljtful  char 


acter.  .  .  .  He  had  also  injudiciously  taken  up  a 
position  of  active  hostility  to  the  free-traders, 
and  while  thus  appearing  as  the  champion  of  a 
falling  cause  hail  alienated  many  of  his  sup- 
porters. Yet  the  Parliament  elected  in  1846  con- 
tained several  representatives  of  the  Chartist 
principles,  and  O'Connor  himself  had  been  re- 
turned for  Nottingham  by  a  large  majority 
over  Hobhouse,  a  member  of  the  new  Jlinistry. 
The  revolution  in  France  gave  a  sudden  and 
enormous  impulse  to  the  agitation.  The  coun- 
try was  filled  with  meetings  at  which  violent 
speeches  were  uttered  and  hints,  not  obscure, 
dropped  of  the  forcible  establishment  of  a  repub- 
lic in  England.  A  new  Convention  w.is  sum- 
moned for  the  6th  of  April,  a  vast  petition  was 
prepared,  and  a  meeting,  at  which  it  was  believed 
that  half  a  million  of  people  would  have  been 
present,  was  summoned  to  meet  on  Kennington 
Common  on  the  10th  of  April  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  the  petition  to  the  House  in  procession. 
The  alarm  felt  in  London  was  very  great.  It 
was  thought  necessary  to  sw^ear  in  special  con- 
stables, and  the  w'ealthier  classes  came  forward 
in  vast  numbers  to  be  enrolled.  There  are  said 
to  have  been  no  less  than  170,000  special  con- 
stables. The  military  arrangements  were  en- 
trusted to  the  Duke  of  Wellington;  the  public 
offices  were  guarded  and  fortified ;  public  vehicles 
were  forbidden  to  pass  the  streets  lest  they  should 
be  employed  for  barricades;  and  measures  were 
taken  to  prevent  the  procession  from  crossing 
the  bridges.  .  .  .  Such  a  display  of  determina- 
tion seemed  almost  ridiculous  when  compared 
with  what  actually  occurred.  But  it  was  iu  fact 
the  cause  of  the  harmless  nature  of  the  meeting. 
Instead  of  half  a  million,  about  30,000  men 
assembled  on  Kennington  Common.  Feargus 
O'Connor  was  there ;  Mr.  Maine,  the  Connnis- 
sioner  of  Police,  called  him  aside,  told  him  he 
might  hold  his  meeting,  but  that  the  procession 
would  be  stopped,  and  that  he  would  be  held 
personally  responsible  for  any  disorder  that  might 
occur.  His  heart  had  already  begun  to  fail  him, 
and  he  .  .  .  used  all  his  influence  to  put  an  end 
to  the  procession.  His  prudent  advice  was  fol- 
lowed, and  no  disturbance  of  any  importance 
took  place.  .  .  .  The  air  of  ridicule  thrown  over 
the  Chartist  movement  by  the  abortive  close  of  a 
demonstration  which  had  been  heralded  with  so 
much  violent  talk  was  increased  by  the  disclo- 
sures attending  the  presentation  of  the  petition." 
There  were  found  to  be  only  2,00l).000  names 
appended  to  the  document,  instead  of  5,000,000 
as  claimed,  and  great  numbers  of  them  were 
manifestly  spurious.  "This  failure  proved  a 
deathblow  to  Chartism." — J.  F.  Bright,  Uint.  of 
Eii'j.,  period  4:,  pp.  176-178. 

Also  ix:  S.  Walpole,  Hist,  of  Eng.  from  1815, 
ch.  20  (('.  4). 

A.  D.  1848-1849. —  Second  war  with  the 
Sikhs. — Conquest  and  annexation  of  the  Pun- 
jab.    See  Lndia:  A.  D.  ls4r)-lS41l, 

A.  D.  1849. — Repeal  of  the  Navigation  Laws. 
See  N.wioATioN  Laws:   A.  D.  ISl'J. 

A.  D.  1849-1850.— The  Don  Pacifico  Affair. 
— Lord  Palmerston's  speech. — The  little  diffi- 
cultv  with  Greece  wliieli  came  to  a  crisis  in  the 
last  "weeks  of  1849  and  the  tirst  of  1850  (see 
Greece:  A.  D.  1S46-1850).  and  which  was  com- 
moidy  called  the  Don  Pacifico  Affair,  gave  occa- 
sion for  a  memorable  speech  in  Parliament  by 
Lord   Palmerston,  defending  his   foreign  policy 
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njrninst  attacks.  The  speech  (June  24,  1850), 
which  occupied  five  hours,  "from  the  dusk  of 
one  dny  till  the  ihiwn  of  auother,"  was  greatly 
admired,  and  ]iriived  immensely  elfective  in  rais- 
ing;'the  .speaker's  reputation.  "The  Don  Paeitieo 
debate  was  unquestionably  an  inijiortant  land- 
mark in  the  life  of  Lord  Palmerstou.  Hitherto 
his  merits  had  been  known  only  to  a  select  few ; 
for  the  British  public  does  not  read  Blue  Books, 
and  as  a  rule  troubles  itself  very  little  about 
foreign  politics  at  all.  .  .  .  But  the  Paeitieo 
speech  caught  the  ear  of  the  nation,  and  was  re- 
ceived with  a  universal  verilict  of  approval. 
From  that  hour  Lord  Palmerston  became  the 
man  of  the  people,  and  his  rise  to  the  premier- 
ship only  a  question  of  time." — L.  C.  Sanders, 
Life  of  Viscount  Palmerston,  ch.  8. 

Also  in;  Marquis  of  Lome,  Viscount  Palm- 
erston, ch.  7. — J.  McCarthy,  Hist,  (f  Our  Oirii 
Times,  ch.  19  {r.  2).  —  J.  Jlorley,  Life  of  Cohden. 
V.  2,  ch.  3. — T.  Martin,  Life  of  the  Prince  Consurt, 
ch.  38  (('.  2). 

A.  D.  1850.— The  so-called  Clayton-Bulwer 
Treaty  with  the  United  States,  establishing  a 
joint  protectorate  over  the  projected  Nicara- 
gua Canal.     See  Nie.\u.\orA:  A.  D.  1850. 

A.  D.  1850. —  Restoration  of  the  Roman 
Episcopate. —  The  Ecclesiastical  Titles  Bill. 
See  Pai'.uy:  A.  1).  is,-,(l. 

A.  D.  1850-1852. — The  London  protocol  and 
treaty  on  the  Schleswig-Holstein  Question. 
See  Sr.\.NDi.N.vviAN  States  (Denmark):  A.  D. 
184S-lS(i2. 

A.  D.  1851.— The  Great  Exhibition.— "The 
first  of  jMay,  1851,  will  always  be  memorable  as 
the  day  on  which  the  Great  Exhibition  was 
opened  in  Hyde  Park.  .  .  .  !Mauy  exhibitions  of 
a  similar  kind  have  taken  place  since.  Some  of 
the.se  far  surpa.ssed  that  of  Hyde  Park  in  the 
splendour  ami  variet}'  of  the  collections  brought 
together.  Two  of  them  at  least  —  those  of  Paris 
in  18()7  and  1878  —  were  infinitely  superior  in  the 
array  and  display  of  the  proiluets.  the  dresses, 
the  inhabitants  of  far-divided  countries.  But 
the  imjircssion  which  the  Hyde  Park  Exhibition 
made  upon  the  ordinary  mind  was  like  that  of 
the  boy's  first  visit  to  the  play  —  an  impression 
never  "to  be  equalled.  ...  It  was  the  first  or- 
ganised to  gather  all  the  representatives  of  the 
world's  industry  into  one  great  fair.  .  .  .  The 
Hyde  Park  Exhibition  was  often  described  as 
the  festival  to  open  the  long  reign  of  Peace.  It 
might,  as  a  mere  matter  of  chronology,  be  called 
without  any  impropriety  the  festival  "to  celebrate 
the  close  of  the  short  reign  of  Peace.  From  that 
year,  1851,  it  may  be  said  fairly  enough  that  the 
W'Orlil  bus  hardly  known  a  week  of  peace.  .  .  . 
The  first  idea  of  the  Exhibition  was  conceived  by 
Prince  Albert;  and  it  was  his  energy  and  infiii- 
ence  which  succeeded  in  carrying  the  idea  into 
practical  execution.  .  .  .  Many  persons  were 
disposed  to  sneer  at  it;  many  were  sceptical 
about  its  doing  any  good;  not  a  few  still  re- 
garded Prince  Albert  as  a  foreigner  and  a  ped- 
ant, and  were  slow  to  believe  that  anything 
really  jiractical  was  likely  to  be  developed  under 
his  impulse  anil  protection.  .  .  There  was  a 
great  deal  of  difficulty  in  selecting  a  i)lan  for  the 
building.  .  .  .  Happily,  a  sudden  inspiration 
struck  Mr.  (afterward  Sir  Joseph)  Paxton.  who 
was  then  in  charge  of  the  Duke  of  Devonshire's 
superl)  grounds  at  Chatsworth.  AVby  not  try 
glass  and  iron  ?  he  asked  himself.   .   .   .   Jlr.  Pax 


ton  sketched  out  his  iilan  hastily,  and  the  idea 
was  eagerly  accepted  by  the  Koyal  Commission- 
ers. He  made  many  improvements  afterwiirds 
in  his  design;  but  tlii^  ]ialace  of  glass  and  iron 
arose  within  the  specified  time  on  the  green  turf 
of  Hyde  Park."— J.  JlcCarthy,  Hist,  of  Our  Own 
Tinas,  ch.  21  (r.  2). 

Also  in:  T.  Martin,  Life  of  the  Prince  Consort, 
ch.  33-30,  39,  42-13  {r.  2)," 

A.  D.  1851-1852.— The  Coup  d'Etat  in 
France  and  Lord  Palmerston's  dismissal  from 
the  Cabinet. — Defeat  and  resignation  of  Lord 
John  Russell. — The  first  Derby-Disraeli  Min- 
istry and  the  Aberdeen  coalition  Ministry. — 
The  "coup  d'etat"  of  December  2nd,  1851,  by 
which  Louis  Napoleon  made  himself  master  of 
France  (see  France:  A.  D.  1851)  brought  about 
the  dismissal  of  Lord  Palmerston  from  the  British 
Ministry,  followed  quickly  by  the  overthrow  of 
the  Ministry  which  expelleil  him.  "  Lord  Palm- 
erston not  only  expressed  privately  to  Count 
Walewski  [the  French  ambas.sador|  his  approval 
of  the  'coup  d'etat,'  but  on  the  lUth  of  December 
wrote  a  despatch  to  Lord  Normanby,  our  repre- 
sentative in  Paris,  expres.sing  in  strong  terms  his 
satisfaction  at  the  success  of  the  French  Presi- 
dent's arbitrary  action.  This  despatch  was  not 
sidimitted  either  to  the  Prime  Jliuister  or  to  the 
Queen,  and  of  course  the  olTence  was  of  too 
serious  a  character  to  be  jiassed  over.  A  great 
deal  of  correspondence  ensued,  am\  as  Pahner- 
ston's  explanations  were  not  deemetl  satisfactory, 
and  he  had  clearly  broken  the  undertaking  he 
gave  .some  time  previously,  he  was  dismissed 
from  office.  .  .  .  There  were  some  wdio  thought 
him  irretrievably  crushed  from  this  time  for- 
ward ;  but  a  very  short  time  only  elapsed  before 
he  retrieved  his  fortunes  and  was  as  powerful 
as  ever.  lu  February  1852  Lord  John  Hussell 
brought  in  a  Jlilitia  Bill  which  was  intended  to 
develop  a  local  militia  for  the  defence  (d'  the 
country.  Lord  Palmerston  strongly  disajiproved 
of  the  scope  of  the  measure,  and  in  conuiuttce 
moved  an  amendment  to  omit  the  word  'local,' 
.so  as  to  constitute  a  regular  militia,  which  should 
be  legally  transportable  all  over  the  kingdom, 
and  thus  be  always  ready  for  any  emergency. 
The  Government  were  defeated  by  eleven  votes, 
and  as  the  Administration  had  been  very  weak 
for  some  time,  Lord  John  resigned.  Lord 
Derby  formed  a  Jlinistry,  and  invited  the  co- 
ojieration  of  Palmerston,  but  the  offer  was  de- 
clined, as  the  two  statesmen  differed  on  the 
question  of  imposing  a  duty  on  the  importation 
of  corn,  and  other  matters." — G.  B.  Snuth,  I'lic 
Prime  Ministers  of  Queen  Victoria,  p/>.  204-265. 
— "The  new  Ministry  [in  which  j\Ir.  Disraeli 
became  Chancellor  of  tlie  Exchciiuer]  took  their 
seats  on  the  27th  of  February,  but  it  was  under- 
stood that  a  dissolution  of  Parliament  would 
lake  place  in  the  summer,  by  which  the  fate  of 
the  new  Government  would  be  decidc^d.  and  that 
in  the  meanthne  the  Op|)osition  should  hold  its 
hand.  Tlie  raw  troops  [of  the  Tory  l^irt}'  in  the 
House  of  Commons],  notwithstanding  their  in- 
experience, acquitted  themselves  with  credit,  and 
some  good  Bills  were  passed,  the  JNIilitia  Bill 
among  the  number,  while  a  considerable  adilition 
to  the  strength  of  the  Navy  was  effected  by  the 
Duke  of  Northumberland.  No  doubt,  wheu  the 
general  election  began,  the  party  had  raised 
itself  considerably  in  pulilic  estimation.  But  for 
one  cou.sideratiou  the  country   would  ju'iibably 
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have  been  quite  willing  to  entrust  its  destinies  to 
their  hands.  But  that  one  consideration  was  all 
important.  .  .  .  The  Government  was  oliliged 
to  go  to  the  country,  to  some  extent,  on  Protec- 
tionist principles.  It  was  known  that  a  Derbyite 
majority  meant  a  moderate  import  duty  ;  and  tlie 
consequence  was  that  Lord  Derby  just  lost  the 
liatlle,  though  by  a  very  narrow  majority. 
"When  Parliainent  met  in  November,  Lord  Derby 
and  Mr.  Disraeli  had  a  very  ditflcult  game  to 
play.  .  .  .  Negotiations  were  again  opened  with 
Palmerston  and  the  Peelites,  and  on  this  occasion 
Gladstone  and  Jlr.  Sidney  Herbert  were  willing 
to  join  if  Lord  Palmerston  might  lead  in  tlie 
House  of  Commons.  But  the  Queen  put  her 
veto  on  this  arrangement,  which  accordingly  fell 
to  the  ground ;  and  Lord  Derby  had  to  meet  the 
Opposition  attack  without  any  reinforcements. 
...  On  the  16th  of  December,  .  .  .  being  de- 
feated on  the  Budget  by  a  majority  of  19,  Lord 
Derby  at  once  resigned." — T.  E.  Kebbel,  Life  of 
the  Edii  of  Dei-hy,  ch.  6. — "  The  new  Government 
[which  succeeded  that  of  Derby]  was  a  coalition 
of  Whigs  and  Peelites,  with  Sir  William  Jloles- 
worth  thrown  in  to  represent  tlie  Radicals.  I>ord 
Aberdeen  became  Prime  Minister,  and  ]\[r.  Glad- 
stone Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  The  other 
Peelites  in  the  Cabinet  were  the  Duke  of  New- 
castle, Sir  James  Graham,  and  Jlr.  Sidnev  Her- 
bert."—G.  W.  E.  Russell,  The  lit.  Hon.  William 
Eiriirt  Gliid.sfi/iie,  ch.  5. 

A.  D.  1852. — Second  Burmese  War. — An- 
nexation of  Pegu.     Si'c  Imu.\:  A.  D.  is.")''. 

A.  D.  1852-1853.— Abandonment  of  Protec- 
tion by  the  Conservatives. — Further  progress 
in  Free  Trade.  See  Tariff  LI';gisl.\.ti()X  (Eng- 
land): A.  I).  1S46-1.S79. 

A.  D.  1853-1855. — Civil-Service  Reform.  See 
Civil-Sekvu  ic  Reform  in  Enci.axd. 

A.  D.  1853-1856. — The  Crimean  "War.  See 
RrssiA:  A.  D.  ls."i:i-is.-j4.  to  ls,-,4-ls.-)(i. 

A.  D.  1S55. — Popular  discontent  with  the 
management  of  the  war. — Fall  of  the  Aber- 
deen Ministry. — Palmerston's  first  premier- 
ship.— A  brightening  of  prospects. — "Our 
army  sj'stem  entirely  broke  down  [in  the  Cri- 
mea], and  Lord  Aberdeen  and  the  Duke  of  New- 
castle were  made  the  scapegoats  of  the  popular 
indignation.  .  .  .  But  England  was  not  only 
sulferiug  from  uni^reparedness  and  want  f)f  ad- 
ministrative power  in  the  War  department ;  there 
were  dissensions  in  the  Cabinet.  .  .  .  Lord  John 
Russell  gave  so  much  trouble,  that  Lord  Aber- 
deen, after  one  of  the  numerous  quarrels  and 
reconciliations  which  occurred  at  this  juncture, 
wrote  to  the  Queen  that  nothing  but  a  sense 
of  public  duty  and  the  necessity  for  avoiding 
the  scandal  of  a  rupture  kept  him  at  his  post. 
...  At  a  little  later  stage  .  .  .  the  dilliculties 
were  renewed.  Mr.  Roebuck  gave  notice  of  his 
motion  for  the  appointment  of  a  select  committee 
to  inquire  into  the  condition  of  the  army  be- 
fore Sebastopol,  and  Lord  John  definitively  re- 
signed. The  ^Ministry  remained  in  othce  to  await 
the  fate  of  Mr.  Roebuck's  motion,  which  was 
carried  against  them  by  the  very  lai'ge  majority 
of  157.  Lord  .Vbcrdeen  now  placed  the  resigna- 
tion of  the  Cabinet  in  the  hands  of  the  Queen 
[Jan.  31,  is.i.j].  .  .  .  Thus  fell  the  Coalition 
Cabinet  of  Lord  Aberdeen.  lu  talent  and  parlia- 
mentary influence  it  w-as  apparently  one  of  the 
strongest  Governments  ever  seen,  but  it  sulTereil 
from  a  fatal  want  of    cohesion." — G.   B.  Smith, 


Prime  Mini.sters  of  Queen  Victoria,  pp.  227-230. 
— '"Lord  Palmerston  had  passed  liis  70tli  year 
when  the  Premiership  came  to  him  for  the  first 
time.  On  the  fall  of  the  Coalition  Government 
the  Queen  sent  for  Lord  Derby,  and  ujioii  his 
failure  for  Lord  John  Russell.  Palmerston  was 
willing  at  the  express  request  of  her  Majesty  to 
serve  once  more  under  his  old  chief,  but  Claren- 
don and  many  of  the  "Whigs  not  unnaturally 
positively  refused  to  do  so.  Palmerston  finallj- 
undertook  and  successfully  achieved  the  task  of 
forming  a  Government  out  of  the  somewhat 
heterogeneous  elements  at  his  command.  Lord 
Clarendon  continued  at  the  Foreign  Oflice,  and 
Gladstone  was  still  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer. 
The  "War  Department  was  reorganised,  the  office 
of  Secretary  at  AVar  disappearing,  and  being 
finally  merged  in  that  of  Secretary  of  State  for 
AVar.  Although  Palmerston  objected  to  Roe- 
buck's Committee,  he  was  practically  compelled 
to  accept  it,  and  this  led  to  the  resignation  of 
Gladstone,  Graham  and  Herbert;  their  places 
being  taken  by  Sir  G.  C.  Lewis.  Sir  Charles 
Wood,  and  Lord  John  Russell." — ilarciuis  of 
Lome,  Vi.wount  Palmerston,  ch.  10. — "  It  was  a 
dark  hour  in  the  history  of  the  nation  when  Lord 
Palmerston  essayed  the  task  which  had  been 
abandoned  by  the  tried  w-isdom  of  Dcrljy,  Lans- 
downe,  and  John  Russell.  Far  away  in  the 
Crimea  the  war  was  dragging  on  without  much 
hope  of  a  creditable  solution,  though  tlie  winter 
of  discontent  and  mismanagement  was  happily 
over.  The  existence  of  the  European  concert 
was  merely  nominal.  The  Allies  had  discovered, 
many  months  previously,  that,  though  Austria 
was  staunch,  Prussia  was  a  faithless  friend.  .  .  . 
Between  the  belligerent  powers  the  cloud  of  sus- 
picion and  distrust  grew  thicker;  for  Abd-el- 
Medjid  was  known  to  be  freely  siiuauderiug  his 
war  loans  on  seraglios  and  palaces  while  Kars 
was  starving;  and  though  there  was  no  reason 
for  distrusting  the  present  good  faith  of  the 
Emperor  of  the  French,  his  policy  was  straight- 
forward only  as  long  as  he  kept  himself  free  from 
the  inllueuce  of  the  gang  of  stock-jobliers  and 
adventurers  who  composed  his  Ministry.  Nor 
was  the  horizon  much  brighter  on  the  side  of 
England.  A  series  of  weak  cabinets,  and  the 
absence  of  questions  of  organic  reform,  had  com- 
pletely relaxed  the  bonds  of  Party,  if  there  was 
no  regular  Opposition,  still  less  was  there  a  regular 
majority.  .  .  .  And  the  hand  that  was  to  restore 
order  out  of  chaos  was  not  so  steady  as  of  yore. 
.  .  .  LordPalmerstou  was  not  himself  during  the 
first  weeks  of  his  leadership.  But  the  prospect 
speedily  brightened.  Though  Palmerston  was 
considerablyover  seventy,  he  still  retained  a  won- 
derful vigour  of  constitutiou.  He  was  soon  i-e- 
stored  tohealth,  and  was  always  to  be  found  at 
his  post.  .  .  .  His  generalship  secured  ample 
majorities  for  the  Government  in  every  division 
during  the  session.  Of  the  energy  which  Lord 
Palmerston  inspired  into  the  operations  against 
Sebastopol,  there  can  hardly  be  two  opinions. " 
— L.  C.  Sanders,  Life  of  Viscount  Palmerston. 
ch.  10. 

A.  D.  1855. —  Mr.  Gladstone's  Commission 
to  the  Ionian  Islands.  Sec  Ionian  Islands: 
A.  D.  isi.visiii. 

A.  D.  1856-1860.— "War  with  China. — French 
alliance  in  the  war.— Capture  of  Canton.— 
Entrance  into  Pekin. — Destruction  of  the 
Summer  Palace.     See  Cui.na:  A.  D.  ISoO-lStiU. 
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A.  D.  1857-1858.— The  Sepoy  Mutiny  in 
India.  Sec  India:  A.  D.  1857,  to  1857-1858 
(.Jri.v— .Tr.NK). 

A.  D.  1858. — Assumption  of  the  government 
of  India  by  the  Crown. — End  of  the  rule  of  the 
East  India  Co.     See  Imiia;  A.  D.  1858. 

A.  D.  1858-1859.— The  Conspiracy  Bill.— 
Fall  of  Palmerston's  government. —  Second 
Ministry  of  Derby  and  Disraeli. — Lord  Palmer- 
ston  again  Premier. — "  On  January  14,  1858, 
an  attempt  was  made  to  assassinate  Napoleon 
III.  by  a  gaiijj  nf  desperadoes,  headed  by  Orsini, 
whose  licad-i|\iarters  had  previously  been  in  Lou- 
don. Not  without  some  reason  it  was  felt  in 
Frauce  that  such  men  ought  not  to  be  able  to  find 
shelter  in  this  country,  and  the  French  Minister 
was  ordered  to  make  representations  to  that 
effect.  Lord  Paliucrston,  always  an.xious  to  cul- 
tivate the  good  feeling  of  tlu;  French  nation,  de- 
sired to  pass  a  measure  which  should  give  to  tlic 
British  Government  the  power  to  banish  from 
England  any  foreigner  conspiring  in  Britain 
against  the  life  of  a  foreign  .sovereign.  .  .  .  An 
unfortunate  outburst  of  vituperation  against  Eng- 
land in  the  French  press,  and  the  repetition  of 
such  language  by  officers  of  the  French  army 
who  were  received  by  the  Einjieror  when  they 
waited  on  him  as  a  deputation,  aroused  very 
angry  English  feeling.  Lord  Palmerston  had 
already  introduced  the  Bill  he  desired  to  pa.ss, 
and  it  had  been  read  the  tirst  time  by  a  majority 
of  2(J0.  But  the  foolish  action  of  the  French 
papers  changed  entirely  the  current  of  popular 
opinion.  Lord  Derby  saw  his  advantage.  An 
amendment  to  the  second  reading,  which  was 
practically  a  vote  of  censure,  was  carried  against 
Lord  Palmerston,  and  to  his  own  surprise  no  less 
than  to  that,  of  the  country,  he  was  oliliged  to  re- 
sign. Lord  Derby  succeeded  to  Palmerston's 
vacant  office.  .  .  .  Lord  Derby's  second  Ministry 
was  wrecked  upon  the  fatal  rock  of  Reform  early 
in  1859,  and  at  once  appealed  to  the  country.  .  .  . 
The  election  of  1859  failed  to  give  the  Conserva- 
tives a  majority,  and  soon  after  the  opening  of 
the  session  they  were  defeated  upon  a  vote  of 
want  of  confidence  moved  by  liOrd  Hartingtou. 
Earl  Granville  was  comiuissione<l  by  the  Queen 
to  form  a  Jlinistry,  because  her  Majesty  felt  that 
'  to  make  .so  marked  a  distinction  as  is  implied 
in  the  choice  of  one  or  other  as  Prime  Minister  of 
two  statesmen  so  full  of  years  and  honour  as  Lord 
Palmerston  and  Lord  John  Russell  would  be  a 
very  invidious  and  unwelcome  task.'  Each  of 
these  veterans  was  willing  to  serve  under  the 
other,  but  neither  would  follow  the  lead  of  a 
third.  And  so  Granville  failed,  and  to  Palmer- 
ston was  entrusted  the  task.  He  succeeded  in 
forming  vrbat  was  considered  the  strongest  Min- 
istry of  modern  times,  so  far  as  the  individual 
ability  of  its  members  was  concerned.  Russell 
went  to  the  Foreign  Office  and  Gladstone  to  the 
Exchequer." — Marquis  of  Lome,  Viscount  Palm- 
enton,  ch.  10-11. 

Also  in:  T.  Martin,  Life  of  the  Prince  Con- 
sort, ch.  83-8-t,  91-92,  (ind'^i  (r.  4).— T.  E.  Keb- 
bel.  Life  <f  the  Eorl  <f  Ikrloi,  ch.  7. 

A.  D.  i860.  —  The  Cobden-Chevalier  com- 
mercial treaty  with  France.  See  Taiufk 
Legislation  (Fuanck):  A.  D.  1S53-1860. 

A.  D.  1861  (May).— The  Queen's  Proclama- 
tion of  Neutrality  with  reference  to  the  Ameri- 
can Civil  'War.  See  United  States  of  A.m.  : 
A.  D.  1861  (Ai'hil— May). 


A.  D.  1861  (October^- The  allied  interven- 
tion in  Mexico.     Sec  Mexico:  A.  D.  Isiil^lsiiT. 

A.  D.  1861  (November).— The  Trent  Affair. 
— Seizure  of  Mason  and  Slidell.  Sec  United 
States  of  Am.  :  .\.  I),  isci  (\ovemi!1.;u). 

A.  D.  1861-1865.— The  Cotton  Famine.— 
"  Upon  a  population,  containing  lialf  a  million  of 
cotton  operatives,  in  a  career  of  rapid  prosperity, 
the  profits  of  1860  reaching  in  some  instances 
from  30  to  40  per  cent  upon  the  capital  engaged ; 
and  with  wages  also  at  the  highest  point  which 
tliey  had  ever  touched,  came  the  news  of  the 
American  war,  with  the  probable  stoi)iiage  of  85 
per  cent  of  the  raw  m.-itcrial  of  their  manufacture. 
A  few  wise  heads  hung  despondently  down,  or 
shook  with  fear  for  the  fate  of  '  the  freest  nation 
under  heaven,' but  the  great  mass  of  traders  re- 
fused to  credit  a  report  which  neither  suited  their 
opinions  nor  their  interests.  .  .  .  There  was  a 
four  months'  sup]dy  held  on  this  side  the  water 
at  Christmas  (ISOd),  and  there  had  been  three 
monllis'  importsat  the  usual  rate  since  that  time, 
and  there  would  be  the  usual  twelve  months'  sup- 
ply from  other  sources;  and  by  the  time  this  was 
consumed,  and  the  five  months'  stock  of  goods 
held  by  merchants  sold,  all  would  l)e  right  again. 
That  this  was  the  current  opinion  was  proved  by 
the  most  delicate  of  all  barometers,  the  scale  of 
in-iccs;  for  during  the  greater  part  of  the  year 
1861  the  market  was  dull,  and  prices  scarcely 
moved  upwards.  But  towards  the  end  of  the 
year  the  aspect  of  affairs  began  to  change.  .  .  . 
The  Federals  had  declared  a  blockade  of  the 
Southern  ports,  and,  although  as  yet  it  was  jiretty 
much  a  'paper  lilockadc,'  yet  the  newly  estab- 
lished Confederate  government  was  doing  its  best 
to  render  it  effective.  They  believed  that  cotton 
was  king  in  England,  and  that  the  old  country 
could  not  do  without  it,  and  would  be  forced,  in 
order  to  secure  its  release,  to  side  with  those  who 
kept  it  prisoner.  Mills  began  to  run  short  time 
or  to  close  in  the  month  of  October,  but  no  noise 
was  made  about  it ;  and  the  only  evidence  of  any- 
thing unusual  was  at  the  boards  of  guardians, 
where  the  applications  had  reached  the  mid-win- 
ter heiglit  three  months  earlier  than  usual.  The 
poor-law  guardians  in  the  various  unions  were 
aware  that  the  increase  was  not  of  the  usual 
character — it  was  too  early  for  out-door  labour- 
ers to  present  themselves;  still  the  diff'erence  was 
not  of  serious  amount,  being  only  about  3,000  in 
the  whole  twenty-eiglit  unions.  In  November, 
7,000  more  presented  themselves,  and  in  Decem- 
ber the  increase  was  again  7,000;  so  that  the  re- 
cipients of  relief  were  at  this  time  l'.i,0OO  (or  about 
25  per  cent)  more  than  in  the  Jami;iry  previous. 
And  now  serious  thoughts  began  to  agitate  many 
minds;  cotton  was  very  largely  held  by  specula- 
tors for  a  rise,  the  arrivals  were  meagre  in  quan- 
tity, and  the  rates  of  insurance  began  to  show 
that,  notwithstanding  the  large  profits  on  im- 
ports, the  blockad<:  was  no  longeron  paper  alone. 
January,  1862,  added  16,000  more  to  tlie  recipi- 
ents of  relief,  who  were  noAV  70  per  cent  above 
the  usual  number  for  the  same  period  of  the 
year.  But  from  the  facts  as  afterwards  revealed, 
the  statistics  of  boards  of  guardians  were  evi- 
dently no  real  measure  of  the  distress  prevailing. 
.  .  .  The  month  of  February  usually  lessens  the 
dependents  on  the  poor-rates,  for  out-door  labour 
begins  airain  as  soon  as  the  signs  of  spring  a])- 
pe'ar;  but  in  1862  it  added  nearly  9,000  to  the  al- 
ready large  number  of  e.xtra  cases,  the  recipients 
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being  now  105  per  cent  above  the  average  for  the 
same  period  of  the  year.  But  this  average  gives 
no  idea  of  the  pressure  in  particular  localities. 
.  .  .  The  cotton  operatives  were  now,  if  left  to 
themselves,  like  a  ship's  crew  upon  short  provi- 
sions, and  tliose  very  unequally  distributed,  and 
without  chart  or  compass,  and  no  prospect  of  get- 
ting to  land.  In  Ashton  there  were  3,197;  in 
Stockport,  8,588;  and  in  Preston,  9,488  persons 
absolutely  foodless;  and  who  nevertheless  de- 
clined to  go  to  the  guardians.  To  have  forced 
the  high-minded  heads  of  these  families  to  hang 
about  the  work-house  lobbies  in  company  with 
the  idle,  the  improvident,  the  dirty,  the  diseased, 
and  the  vicious,  would  have  been  to  break  their 
heaving  hearts,  and  to  hurl  them  headlong  into 
despair.  Happily  there  is  spirit  enough  in  this 
country  to  appreciate  nobility,  even  when  dressed 
in  fustian,  and  pride  and  S3'mpathy  enough  to 
spare  even  the  poorest  from  unnecessary  humili- 
ation ;  and  organisations  spring  up  for  any  im- 
portant work  so  soon  as  the  necessity  of  the  case 
becomes  urgent  in  any  locality.  Committees 
arose  almost  simultaneously  in  Ashtou,  Stock- 
port, and  Preston ;  and  in  April,  Blackburn  fol- 
lowed in  the  train,  and  the  guardians  and  the  re- 
lief committees  of  these  several  places  divided  an 
extra  6,000  dependents  between  them.  The  month 
of  ^lay.  which  usually  reduces  pauperism  to  al- 
most its  lowest  ebb,  added  6,000  more  to  the  re- 
cipients from  the  guardians,  and  5,000  to  the  de- 
pendents on  the  relief  committees,  which  were 
now  six  in  number,  Oldham  and  Prestwich  (a 
part  of  JIanchester)  being  added  to  the  list.  .  .  . 
The  month  of  June  sent  6,000  more  applicants  to 
sue  for  bread  to  the  boards  of  guardians,  and 
5,000  additional  to  the  six  relief  committees;  and 
these  six  committees  had  now  as  many  depend- 
ents as  the  whole  of  the  boards  of  guardians  in 
the  twenty-eight  unions  supported  in  ordinarj- 
}'ears.  ...  In  the  month  of  July,  when  all  un- 
emploj'ed  operatives  would  ordinarily  be  lending 
a  hand  in  the  hay  harvest,  and  picking  up  the 
means  of  living  whilst  improving  in  health  and 
enjoying  the  glories  of  a  summer  in  the  country, 
the  distress  increased  like  a  flood,  13.000  ad- 
ditional applicants  being  forced  to  appeal  for 
poor-law  relief ;  whilst  11,000  others  were  adopted 
by  the  seven  relief  committees.  ...  In  August 
the  flood  had  become  a  deluge,  at  which  the 
stoutest  lieart  might  stand  appalled.  The  in- 
creased recipients  of  poor-law  relief  were  in  a 
single  month  33.000,  being  nearly  as  many  as  the 
total  number  chargeable  in  the  same  month  of 
the  previous  year,  whilst  a  further  addition  of 
more  than  34,000  became  chargeable  to  the  relief 
committees.  .  .  .  Jlost  of  the  cotton  on  hand  at 
this  period  was  of  Indian  growth,  and  needed  al- 
terations of  machinery  to  make  it  workable  at  all, 
and  in  good  timesanemployermight  as  well  shut 
up  his  mill  as  try  to  get  it  spun  or  manufactured. 
But  oh  !  how  glad  would  the  tens  of  thousands 
of  unwilling  idlers  have  been  now,  to  have  had 
a  chance  even  of  working  at  Surats,  although 
tliey  knew  that  it  required  much  harder  work 
for  one-third  less  than  normal  wages.  .  .  .  An- 
other month  is  ]iast,  and  October  has  added  to 
the  number  tuuler  the  guardians  no  less  than 
55,000,  and  to  the  charge  of  the  relief  committees 
39,000  more.  .  .  .  And  now  dread  winter  ap- 
proaches, and  the  authorities  have  to  deal  not 
only  with  hundreds  of  thousands  who  are  com- 
pulsorily  idle,    and  consequently  foodless,   but 


who  are  wholly  unprepared  for  the  inclemencies 
of  the  season;  who  have  no  means  of  procuring 
needful  clothing,  nor  even  of  making  a  show  of 
cheerfulness  upon  the  hearth  by  means  of  the 
fire,  which  is  almost  as  useful  as  food.  .  .  .  The 
total  number  of  persons  chargeable  at  the  end  of 
November,  1863,  was,  under  boards  of  guardians, 
258,357,  and  on  relief  committees,  200,084;  total 
458,441.  .  .  .  There  were  not  wanting  men  who 
saw,  or  thought  they  saw,  a  short  way  out  of  the 
difficulty,  viz.,  by  a  recognition  on  the  part  of 
the  English  government  of  the  Southern  con- 
federacy in  America.  And  meetings  were  called 
in  various  places  to  memorialise  the  government 
to  this  effect.  Such  meetings  were  alwa3"s  bal- 
anced by  counter  meetings,  at  which  it  was  shown 
that  simple  recognition  would  be  waste  of  words ; 
that  it  would  not  bring  to  our  shores  a  single 
shipload  of  cotton,  unless  followed  up  by  an 
armed  force  to  break  the  blockade,  which  course 
if  adopted  would  be  war ;  war  in  favour  of  the 
slave  confederacy  of  the  South,  and  against  the 
free  North  and  North-west,  whence  comes  a  large 
proportion  of  our  imported  corn.  In  addition  to 
the  folly  of  interfering  in  the  affairs  of  a  nation 
3,000  niiles  away,  the  cotton,  if  we  succeeded  in 
getting  it,  would  be  stained  with  blood  and  cursed 
with  the  support  of  slavery,  and  would  also  pre- 
vent our  getting  the  food  which  we  needed  from 
the  North  equally  as  much  as  the  cotton  from 
the  South.  .  .  .  These  meetings  and  counter  meet- 
ings perhaps  helped  to  steady  the  action  of  the 
government  (notwithstanding  the  sympathy  of 
some  of  its  members  towards  the  South),  to  con- 
firm them  in  the  policy  of  the  royal  proclamation, 
and  to  determine  them  to  enforce  the  provisions 
of  the  Foreign  Enlistment  Act  against  all  of- 
fenders. .  .  .  The  maximum  priaisure  upon  the 
relief  committees  was  reached  early  in  December, 
1863,  but,  as  the  tide  had  turned  before  the  end 
of  the  month,  the  highest  number  chargeable  at 
any  one  time  is  nowhere  shown.  The  highest 
number  exhibited  in  the  returns  is  for  the  last 
week  in  the  year  1862,  viz. :  485,484  persons;  but 
in  the  previous  weeks  of  the  same  month  some 
thousands  more  were  relieved. " — J.  Watts,  The 
Facts  of  the  Cotton  Famine,  ch.  8  and  13. 

Also  ix:  E.  A.  Arnold,  Ilixt.  of  the  Cotton 
Famine. — E.  Waugh,  Factory  Folk  during  the 
Cotton  Famine. 

A.  D.    1862  (July).— The   fitting  out  of  the 
Confederate   cruiser   Alabama   at    Liverpool. 
See  Ai,.>Lr,.VMA  Cl.vims:  A.  1).  1863-1864. 
'    A.  D.  1865. — Governor  Eyre  and  the  Jamaica 
Insurrection.     Sec  J.vm.vic.\:  A.  D.  1S{J5. 

A.  D.  1865-1868.— Death  of  Palmerston.— 
Ministry  of  Lord  John  Russell. — Its  unsatis- 
factory Reform  Bill  and  its  resignation. — Tri- 
umph of  the  AduUamites. — Third  administra- 
tion of  Derby  and  Disraeli,  and  its  Reform 
Bills. — "On  the  death  of  Lord  Palmerstun 
[which  occurred  October  18,  1865],  the  premier- 
ship was  intrusted  for  the  second  time  to  Earl 
Ilussell,  with  Mr.  Gladstone  as  leader  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  The  queen  opened  her  sev- 
enth jiarliament  (February  6,  1866),  in  person, 
for  the  first  time  since  the  prince  consort's  death. 
On  JIarch  12th  JSIr.  Gladstone  brought  forward 
his  scheme  of  reform,  proposing  to  extend  the 
franchise  in  counties  and  boroughs,  but  the  op- 
position of  the  luoderate  Liberals,  and  tlieir  join- 
ing the  Conservatives,  proved  fatal  to  the  meas- 
ure,   and   in   consequence   the   ministry  of  Earl 
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Russell  resigned.  The  government  hafl  been 
personally  weakened  by  the  successive  deaths  of 
Mr.  Si<lney  Herbert,  Sir  George  Cornewall  Lewis, 
the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  Earl  of  Elgin,  and  Lord 
Palmenston.  The  queen  sent  for  the  Earl  of 
Derby  to  form  a  Cabinet,  who,  although  the 
Conservative  party  was  in  the  minority  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  accepted  the  responsibility 
of  undertaking  the  management  of  the  govern- 
ment: he  as  Premier  and  First  Lord  of  the  Treas- 
ury; Mr.  Disraeli,  Chancellor  of  the  E.xchequer." 
— A.  H.  McCalman,  Abrid'jcd  Hint,  af  EmjUtin},  p. 
603. — "  The  measure,  in  fact,  was  too  evidently 
a  compromise.  The  Russell  and  Gladstone  sec- 
tion of  the  Cabinet  wanted  reform;  the  remnants 
of  Palmcrston's  followers  still  thought  it  unne- 
cessary. The  result  was  this  wretched,  tinkering 
measure,  which  satisfied  nobody,  and  disap- 
pointed the  e.\])ectation  of  all  earnest  Reformers. 
.  .  .  The  jirincipal  opjiosition  came  not  from  the 
Conservatives,  as  might  have  been  expected,  but 
from  Jlr.  Horsman  and  3Ir.  Robert  Lowe,  both 
members  of  the  Liberal  party,  who  from  the 
very  first  declared  they  wouUl  h:ive  none  of  it. 
.  .  .  3Ir.  Bright  denounced  them  furiously  as 
'  Adullamites';  all  who  were  in  distress,  all  who 
were  discontented,  had  gathered  themselves  to- 
gether in  the  political  cave  of  Adullam  for  the 
attack  on  the  Government.  But  Mr.  Lowe,  all 
imabashed  by  denunciation  or  sarcasm,  carried 
the  war  straight  into  the  enemy's  e;un]i  in  a 
swift  succession  of  speeches  of  extraordinary 
brilliance  and  power.  .  .  .  The  party  of  two, 
which  in  its  origin  reminded  Mr.  Bright  of  '  the 
Scotch  terrier  which  was  so  covered  with  hair 
that  you  could  not  tell  which  was  the  head  and 
which  was  the  tail  of  it,'  was  gradually  rein- 
forced by  deserters  from  the  ranks  of  the  Gov- 
ernment until  at  last  the  Adullamites  were  strong 
enough  to  turn  the  scale  of  a  division.  Then 
one  wild  night,  after  a  hot  and  furious  debate, 
the  combined  armies  of  the  Adullamites  and 
Conservatives  carried  triumphantly  an  amend- 
ment brought  forward  by  one  of  the  Adullamite 
chiefs.  Lord  Dunkellin,  "to  the  effect  that  a  rat- 
ing be  substituted  for  a  rental  qualification:  and 
the  Government  was  at  an  end.  .  .  .  The  failure  of 
the  bill  brought  Lord  Russell's  official  career  to 
its  close.  He  formally  handed  over  the  leader- 
ship of  the  party  to  ilr.  Gladstone,  and  from  this 
time  took  but  little  part  in  politics.  Lord  Derby, 
his  opjionent,  was  soon  to  follow  his  example, 
and  then  the  long-standing  duel  between  Glad- 
stone and  Disraeli  would  be  pushed  up  to  the 
very  front  of  the  j.arliamentary  stage,  right  in 
the  full  glare  of  the  footlights.  Meanwhile, 
however.  Lord  Derliy  had  taken  ofiice  [July  9, 
1866].  Disraeli  and  Gladstone  were  changing 
weapons  and  crossing  the  stage.  .  .  .  The  ex- 
as|)erated  Libei-als,  however,  were  rousing  a 
widespread  agitation  throughout  the  country  in 
favour  of  Reform:  monster  meetings  were  held 
in  Hyde  Park;  the  Park  railings  were  pulled 
down  and  tramjiled  on  by  an  excited  mob,  and 
the  iiolice  regulations  proved  as  unable  to  bear 
the  unusual  strain  as  police  regulations  usually 
do  on  such  occasions.  The  result  was  that  ^Ir. 
Disraeli  became  convinced  that  a  Reform  Bill  of 
some  kind  or  other  was  inevitable,  and  Mr.  Dis- 
raeli's opinion  naturally  carried  the  day.  The 
Government,  however,  did  not  go  straight  to  the 
point  at  once.  They  began  by  proposing  a  mmi- 
ber  of  resolutions  on  the  subject,   which  were 


very  soon  laughed  out  of  existence.  Then  they 
brought  a  bill  founded  on  them,  which,  how- 
ever, was  very  shortl_v  afterwards  withdrawn 
after  a  very  discouraging  reception.  Finally, 
the  Ministry,  lightened  by  the  loss  of  three  of  its 
meml)ers  —  the  Earl  of  Carnarvon,  Viscount 
Cranborne,  and  General  Peel — announced  their 
intention  of  bringing  in  a  comprehensive  mea- 
sure. The  measure  in  question  proposed  house- 
hold suffrage  in  the  boroughs  subject  to  the 
payment  of  ratrs,  and  occupation  franchise  for 
the  coimties  subject  to  the  same  limitation,  and 
a  variety  of  fanciful  clauses,  which  would  have 
admitted  members  of  the  liberal  professions, 
graduates  of  the  universities,  and  a  numljcr  of 
other  classes  to  the  franchise.  T)ie  most  novel 
feature  was  a  clause  which  permitted  a  man  to 
acquire  two  votes  if  he  possessed  a  douljle  quali- 
fication by  rating  and  by  profession.  The  great 
objection  to  the  bill  was  that  it  excluded  'the 
compound  householder.'  The  eonqiound  house- 
holder is  now  as  extinct  an  animal  as  the  pot- 
walloper  found  in  earlier  parliamentary  strata, 
but  he  was  the  hero  of  the  Reform  debates  of 
1867,  and  as  such  deserves  more  than  a  passing 
reference.  He  was.  in  fact,  an  occupier  of  a 
small  house  who  did  not  pay  his  rates  directly 
and  in  person,  but  paid  them  through  his  land- 
lord. Now  the  occupiers  of  these  very  small 
houses  were  naturally  by  far  the  most  numerous 
ela.ss  of  occupiers  in  the  boroughs,  and  the  omis- 
sion of  them  implied  a  large  exclusion  from  the 
franchise.  The  Liberal  party,  therefore,  rose  in 
defence  of  the  compound  householder,  and  the 
struggle  became  fierce  and  hot.  It  must  be  re- 
membered, however,  that  neither  Mr.  Gladstone 
nor  Mr.  Bright  wished  to  lower  the  franchise 
be3'onil  a  certain  point,  and  a  meeting  was  held 
in  consequence,  in  which  it  was  agreed  that  the 
programme  brought  forward  in  ciimmittee  should 
begin  by  an  alteration  of  the  rating  laws,  so  that 
the  compound  householder  above  a  certain  level 
should  pay  his  own  rates  and  be  given  a  vote, 
and  that  all  occupiers  below  the  level  should  be 
excluded  from  the  rates  and  the  franchise  alike. 
On  what  may  be  described  roughly  as  '  the  great 
drawing-the-liue  cxuestion,'  however,  the  Liljeral 
])arty  once  more  S]dit  up.  The  ad\-anccd  sec- 
tion were  determined  that  all  occupiers  sliould 
be  admitted,  and  they  would  have  no  ■  drawing 
the  line.'  Some  lifty  or  sixty  of  them  held  a 
meeting  in  the  tea-room  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons and  deeidefl  on  this  course  of  action :  in 
consequence  thej"  acquired  the  name  of  the  '  Tea- 
Room  Party.'  The  communication  of  their 
views  to  3Ir.  Gladstone  made  him  excessively 
indignant.  He  denounced  them  in  violent  lan- 
guage, and  his  passion  was  emulated  by  Jlr. 
Bright.  .  .  .  Mr.  Gladstone  had  to  give  in,  and 
his  surrender  was  followed  by  that  of  Mr.  Dis- 
raeli. The  Tea-Room  Party,  in  fact,  were  mas- 
ters of  the  day,  and  were  able  to  bring  sutticient 
pressure  to  bear  on  the  Government  to  induce 
them  to  admit  the  principle  of  household  suf- 
frage pure  and  simple,  and  to  abolish  all  dis- 
tinctions of  rating.  .  .  .  Not  only  wac  the  house- 
4iold  suffrage  clause  considerablj'  extended,  the 
dual  vote  abolished,  and  most  of  the  fancy  fran- 
chises swept  away,  l>ut  there  were  numerous 
additions  which  completely  altered  the  character 
of  the  bill,  and  transformed  it  from  a  balanced 
attempt  to  enlarge  the  franchi.se  without  shifting 
the  balance  of  power  to  a  sweeping  measure  of 
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reform."— B.  C.  SkottoTve,  S/wrt  Hint,  of  Parlia- 
ment, ch.  22.  —  The  Reform  Bill  for  England 
"  was  followed  in  1868  b}'  measures  for  Scotland 
and  Ireland.  By  these  Acts  the  county  franchise 
In  England  was  extended  to  all  occupiers  of 
lands  or  houses  of  the  yearly  value  of  £12,  and 
in  Scotland  to  all  £5  property  owners  and  £14 
property  occupiers;  while  that  in  Ireland  was 
not  altered.  Tlie  borough  franchise  in  England 
and  Scotland  was  given  to  all  ratepaying  house- 
holders and  to  lodgers  occupying  lodgings  of 
the  annual  value  of  £10;  and  in  Ireland  to  all 
ratepaying  £4  occupiers.  Thus  the  House  of 
Commons  was  made  nearly  representative  of  all 
taxpaying  commoners,  except  agricultural  la- 
bourers and  women." — D.  W.  Rannie,  i?j*<.  Out- 
line of  the  En;/.  Const.,  ch.  12,  sect.  4. 

Also  rs :  W.  Bagehot,  Essays  on  Parliamen- 
tary Reform,  3. — G.  B.  Smith,  Life  of  Gladstone, 
ch.  17-18  (c  2).— W.  Robertson,  'Life  and  Times 
of.l.hn  Rviuht,  ,:h.  39-40. 

A.  D.  1865-1869. — Discussionof  the  Alabama 
Claims  of  the  United  States. — The  Johnson- 
Clarendon  Treaty  and  its  rejection.  See  Ala- 
BAMA  Claims;  A.  I).  1S62-1SU0. 

A.  D.  1867-1868. — Expedition  to  Abyssinia. 
See  AiiYssiNLv:  A.  D.  Is.j4-lss0. 

A.  D.  1868-1870.— Disestablishment  of  the 
Irish  Church. — Retirement  of  the  Derby-Dis- 
raeli Ministry. — Mr.  Gladstone  in  power. — 
His  Irish  Land  Bill.—  -On  March  Ki,  1868,  a 
remarkable  debate  took  place  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  It  had  for  its  subject  the  condition 
of  Ireland,  and  it  was  introduced  by  a  series  of 
resolutions  which  Mr.  John  Francis  Maguire,  an 
Irish  member,  proposed.  ...  It  was  on  the 
fourth  night  of  the  debate  that  the  importance  of 
the  occasion  became  fully  manifest.  Then  it  was 
that  Mr.  Gladstone  spoke,  and  declared  that  in 
his  opinion  the  time  had  come  when  the  Irish 
Church  as  a  State  institution  must  cease  to  exist. 
Then  every  man  in  the  House  knew  that  the  end 
was  near.  ilr.  Maguire  withdrew  his  resolutions. 
The  cause  he  had  to  serve  ■was  now  in  the  hands 
of  one  who,  though  not  surely  more  earnest  for 
its  success,  had  incomparably  greater  power  to 
serve  it.  There  was  probably  not  a  single  Eng- 
lishman capable  of  forming  an  opinion  who  did 
not  know  that  from  the  moment  when  ilr.  Glad- 
Stone  made  his  declaration,  the  fall  of  the  Irish 
State  Church  had  become  merely  a  question  of 
time,  ilen  only  waited  to  see  how  5Ir.  Gladstone 
would  proceed  to  procure  its  fall.  Public  expec- 
tation was  not  long  kept  in  suspense.  A  few 
days  after  the  debate  on  3Ir.  Maguire's  motion, 
Mr.  Gladstone  gave  notice  of  three  resolutions  on 
the  subject  of  the  Irish  State  Church.  The  first 
declared  that  in  the  opinion  of  the  House  of 
Commons  it  was  necessary  that  the  Established 
Church  of  Ireland  should  cease  to  exist  as  an 
Establishment,  due  regard  being  had  to  all  per- 
sonal interests  and  to  all  individual  rights  of 
property.  The  second  resolution  pronounced  it 
expedient  to  prevent  the  creation  of  new-  personal 
interests  by  the  exercise  of  any  public  patronage ; 
and  the  third  asked  for  an  address  to  the  Queen, 
praying  that  her  Majesty  would  place  at  the  dis- 
posid  of  Parliament  her  interest  in  the  temporali- 
ties of  the  Irish  Church.  The  object  of  these 
resolutions  was  simply  to  prepare  for  the  actual 
disestablishment  of  the  Church,  by  providing 
that  no  further  appointments  should  be  made, 
and  that  the  action  of  patronage  should  be  stayed. 


until  Parliament  should  decide  the  fate  of  the 
whole  institution.  On  March  30, 1868,  ilr.  Glad- 
stone proposed  his  resolutions.  Not  many  per- 
sons could  have  had  much  doubt  as  to  the  result 
of  the  debate.  But  if  there  were  any  such,  their 
doubts  must  have  begun  to  vanish  when  they 
read  the  notice  of  amendment  to  the  resolutions 
which  was  given  by  Lord  Stanley.  The  amend- 
ment proclaimed  even  more  surely  than  the  reso- 
lutions the  impending  fall  of  the  Irish  Church. 
Lord  Stanley  must  have  been  supposed  to  speak 
in  the  name  of  the  Government  and  the  Conser- 
vative party;  and  his  amendment  merely  de- 
clared that  the  House,  while  admitting  that  con- 
siderable modifications  in  the  temporahties  of  the 
Church  in  Irpland  might  appear  to  be  expedient, 
was  of  opinion  '  that  any  proposition  tending 
to  the  disestablishment  or  disendowment  of  the 
Church  ought  to  be  reserved  for  the  decision  of 
the  new  Parliament.'  Lord  Stanley's  amendment 
asked  only  for  delay.  .  .  .  The  debate  was  one 
of  great  power  and  interest.  .  .  .  When  the 
division  was  called  there  were  270  votes  for  the 
amendment,  and  331  against  it.  The  doom  of 
the  Irish  Church  was  pronounced  by  a  majority 
of  61.  An  interval  was  afforded  for  agitation  on 
both  sides.  .  .  .  Mr.  Gladstone's  first  resolution 
came  to  a  division  about  a  month  after  the  defeat 
of  Lord  Stanley's  amendment.  It  was  carried 
bj'  a  majority  somewhat  larger  than  that  which 
had  rejected  the  amendment  —  330  votes  were 
given  for  the  resolution;  265  against  it.  The 
majority  for  the  resolution  was  therefore  65. 
Mr.  Disraeli  quietly  observed  that  the  Govern- 
ment must  take  some  decisive  step  in  consequence 
of  that  vote ;  and  a  few-  days  afterwards  it  Avas 
announced  that  as  soon  as  the  necessary  business 
could  be  got  through,  Parliament  would  be  dis- 
solved and  an  appeal  made  to  the  country.  On 
the  last  day  of  July  the  dissolution  took  place, 
and  the  elections  came  on  in  November.  Not  for 
many  years  had  there  been  so  important  a  general 
election.  The  keenest  anxiety  prevailed  as  to  its 
results.  The  new  constituencies  created  by  the 
Reform  Bill  were  to  give  their  votes  for  the  first 
time.  The  question  at  issue  was  not  merely  the 
existence  of  the  Irish  State  Church.  It  was  a 
general  struggle  of  advanced  Liberalism  against 
Toryism.  .  .  .  The  new  Parliament  was  to  all 
appearance  less  marked  in  its  Liberalism  than 
that  which  had  gone  before  it.  But  so  far  as 
mere  numbers  went  tlie  Liberal  party  was  much 
stronger  than  it  had  been.  In  the  new  House  of 
Commons  it  could  count  upon  a  majority  of 
about  120,  whereas  in  the  late  Parliament  it  had 
but  60.  Mr.  Gladstone  it  was  clear  would  now 
have  everything  in  his  own  hands,  and  the  coun- 
try might  look  for  a  career  of  energetic  reform. 
.  "  .  Mr.  Disraeli  did  not  meet  the  new  Parlia- 
ment as  Prime  ^Minister.  He  decided  very  prop- 
erly that  it  would  be  a  mere  waste  of  public 
tinie  to  wait  for  the  formal  vote  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  which  would  inevitably  command  him 
to  surrender.  He  at  once  resigned  his  office,  and 
3Ir.  Gladstone  was  immediately  sent  for  by  the 
Queen,  and  invited  to  form  an  Administration. 
Mr.  Gladstone,  itw-ould  seem,  was  only  beginning 
his  career.  He  was  nearly  sixty  years  of  age, 
but  there  were  scarcely  any  evidences  of  advanc- 
ing years  to  be  seen  on  his  face.  .  .  .  The  Govern- 
ment he  formed  was  one  of  remarkable  strength. 
.  .  .  Mr.  Gladstone  went  to  work  at  once  with 
his  Irish  policy.     On  :March  1,  1869,  the  Prime 
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Minister  introduced  his  measure  for  the  disestab- 
lishment and  partial  disendowment  of  the  Irish 
State  Cliurch.  Tlie  proposals  of  the  Government 
were,  that  the  Irish  Church  should  almost  at 
once  cease  to  exist  as  a  State  Establishment, 
and  should  pass  into  the  condition  of  a  free 
Episcopal  Church.  As  a  matter  of  course  the 
Irish  bishops  were  to  lose  their  seats  in  the  House 
of  Lords.  A  synodal,  or  governing  bod}-,  was 
to  be  elected  from  the  clergy  and  laity  of  the 
Church  and  was  to  be  recognised  by  the  Govern- 
ment, and  duly  incorporated.  The  union  between 
the  Churches  of  England  and  Ireland  was  to  be 
dissolved,  and  the  Irish  Ecclesiastical  Courts 
were  to  be  abolished.  There  were  various  and 
comiilicated  arrangements  for  the  protection  of 
the  life  interestsof  these  already  holding  jiositions 
in  the  Irish  Church,  and  for  the  appropriation  of 
the  fluid  which  would  return  to  the  jiossession  of 
the  State  when  all  these  interests  had  been  fairly 
considered  and  dealt  with.  .  .  .  Slauy  amend- 
ments were  introduced  and  discussed;  and  some 
of  these  led  to  a  controversy  between  the  two 
Houses  of  Parliament ;  but  the  controversy  ended 
in  compromise.  On  July  26,  1869,  the  measure 
for  the  disestablishment  of  the  Irish  Church  re- 
ceived the  royal  assent.  Lord  Derby  did  not 
long  survive  the  passing  of  the  measure  which  he 
had  opposed  with  such  fervour  and  so  much 
pathetic  dignity.  He  died  before  the  Irisli  Stale 
Church  had  ceased  to  live.  .  .  .  When  the  Irish 
Church  had  been  disposed  of,  Mr.  Gladstone  at 
once  directed  his  energies  to  the  Irish  land  system. 
...  In  a  speech  delivered  bj-  him  during  his 
electioneering  campaign  iu  Lancashire,  he  had  de- 
clared that  the  Irish  upas-tree  had  three  great 
branches;  the  State  Church,  the  Land  Tenure 
System,  and  the  System  of  Education,  and  that 
he  meant  to  hew  them  all  down  if  he  could.  On 
February  15,  1870,  Mr.  Gladstone  introduced  his 
Irish  Land  Bill  into  the  House  of  Conunons.  .  .  . 
It  recognised  a  certain  property  or  partnership  of 
the  tenant  in  the  land  which  he  tilled.  Mr.  Glad- 
stone took  the  Ulster  tenant-right  as  he  found  it, 
and  made  it  a  legal  institution.  In  places  where 
the  Ulster  practice,  or  something  analogous  to  it, 
did  not  exist,  he  threw  upon  the  landlord  the 
burden  of  proof  as  regarded  the  right  of  eviction. 
The  tenant  disturbed  in  the  possession  of  his  land 
could  claim  eomjjensation  for  improvements,  and 
the  bill  reversed  the  existing  assumption  of  the  hi w 
by  presuming  all  improvements  to  be  the  projierty 
of  the  tenant,  and  leaving  it  to  the  landlord,  if  he 
could,  to  prove  the  contrary.  The  bill  estab- 
lished a  special  judiciary  machinery  for  carrying 
out  its  provisions.  ...  It  put  an  end  to  the  reign 
of  the  landlord's  absolute  power;  it  reduced  the 
landlord  to  the  level  of  every  other  ]iroprietor,  of 
every  other  man  iu  the  country  who  had  anything 
to  sell  or  hire.  .  .  .  The  bill  passed  without  sub- 
stantial alteration.  On  August  1,  1870,  the  bill 
received  the  Royal  assent.  The  second  branch 
of  the  upas-tree  had  been  hewn  down.  .  .  .  Mr. 
Gladstone  had  dealt  with.  Church  and  laud ;  he 
had  yet  to  deal  with  university  education.  He 
had  gone  with  Irish  ideas  thus  far." — J.  McCar- 
thy, ,S/i'irt  IIM.  of  Our  Own  Time«.  ch.  23. 

Also  in;  W.  N.  Molesworth.  Hist,  of  Enf/., 
1830-1874,  V.  8,  ch.  6.—A/uuial  HegUter,  1869, 
pt.  1  .•  Eii;i.  Hist.,  ch.  3-3,  and  1870,  ch.  1-2. 

A.  D.  I'Syo.— The  Education  Bill.  See  Edu- 
cation, MoDKRX;  European  countkies. — Eng- 
land; A.  D.  1699-1870. 


A.  D.  1871. — Abolition  of  Army  Purchase 
and  University  Religious  Tests. — Defeat  of  the 
Ballot  Bill. — ■■  The  great  measure  of  the  Session 
[of  IsTl]  was  of  course  the  Army  Bill,  which 
was  introduced  by  Jlr.  Cardwell,  on  the  10th  of 
Feliruary.  It  abolished  the  system  liy  which 
rich  men  obtained  by  purchase  commissions  and 
jiromotion  in  the  armj',  and  provided  £8,000.000 
to  buy  all  commissions,  as  they  fell  in,  at  their 
regulation  and  over-regulation  value  [the  regula- 
tion value  being  a  legal  ]irice,  fixed  by  a  Hoyal 
Warrant,  but  which  in  jiraeticc  was  never  re- 
garded]. In  future,  conunissions  were  to  be 
awarded  either  to  those  who  won  them  by  open 
comi)etition,  or  who  had  served  as  sulialterns  in 
the  Militia,  or  to  deserving  non-commissioned 
officers.  .  .  .  The  debate,  which  seemed  inter- 
minable, ended  in  an  anti-climax  that  astonished 
the  Tory  Opposition.  Mr.  Disraeli  threw  over  the 
advocates  of  Purchase,  evidently  dreading  an 
apjieal  to  the  country.  .  .  .  The  Army  Uegula- 
tion  Bill  thus  passed  the  Second  Heading  w  ithout 
a  division,"  and  finally,  with  some  junendments 
jiassed  the  House.  "In  the  House  of  Lords  the 
Bill  was  again  olistructed.  .  .  .  Mr,  Gladstone 
met  them  with  a  bold  stroke.  By  statute  it  was 
enacted  that  only  such  terras  of  Purchase  could 
exist  as  her  Majesty  chose  to  permit  by  Royal 
Warrant.  The  Queen,  therefore,  acting  on  Mr. 
Gladstone's  advice,  cancelled  her  warrant  per- 
mitting Purchase,  and  thus  the  opposition  of  the 
Peers  was  crushed  by  what  Mr.  Disraeli  indig- 
nantly termed  '  the  high-handed  though  not  il- 
legal '  exercise  of  the  Royal  Prerogative.  The 
rage  of  the  Tory  Peers  knew  no  bounds."  They 
"  carried  a  vote  of  censure  on  the  Government, 
who  ignored  it,  and  then  their  Lordships  passed 
the  Army  Regulation  Bill  without  any  altera- 
tions. .  .  .  The  Session  of  1871  was  also  made 
memorable  bj'  the  struggle  over  the  Ballot  Bill, 
in  the  course  of  which  nearly  all  the  devices  of 
factious  obstruction  were  exhausted.  .  .  .  When 
the  Bill  reached  the  House  of  Lords,  the  real 
motive  which  dictated  the  .  .  .  obstruction  of 
the  Conservative  Ojjposition  in  the  House  of 
Commons  was  quickly  revealed.  The  Lords  re- 
jected the  Bill  on  the  "l8th  of  August,  not  merely 
because  they  disliked  and  dreaded  it,  but  because 
it  had  cometo  them  too  late  for  proper  considera- 
tion. Ministers  were  more  successful  with  some 
other  measures.  In  spite  of  much  conservative 
opposition  they  passed  a  Bill  abolishing  religious 
tests  in  the  L'niversities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge, 
and  throwing  open  all  academic  distinctions  and 
privileges  except  Divinity  Degrees  and  Clerical 
Fellowships  to  students  of  all  creeds  an<l  faiths." 
— R.  Wilson,  Life  and  Tiinea  of  (^ueen  Victoria,  v. 
2,  ch.  16. 

Also  in;  G.  W.  E.  Russell,  The  Rt.  Hon.  W.  E. 
Gladstone,  ch.  9. 

A.  D.  1871-1872.  —  Renewed  negotiations 
with  the  United  States. —  The  Treaty  of 
■Washington  and  the  Geneva  Award.  See 
AL.\ii.\MA  Clalms;  a.  D.  1869-1871;  1871;  and 
1871-1872. 

A.  D.  1873-1879.— Rise  of  the  Irish  Home 
Rule  Party  and  organization  of  the  Land 
League.     See  Iiikland:  A.  D.  1873-1879. 

A.  D.  1873-1880. —  Decline  and  fall  of  the 
Gladstone  government. —  Disraeli's  Ministry. 
— His  rise  to  the  peerage,  as  Earl  of  Beacons- 
field. — The  Eastern  Question.— Overthrow  of 
the  administration. —  The  Second   Gladstone 
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Ministry. — "One  of  the  little  Wiirs  in  which  we 
liad  to  engage  broke  out  with  the  Ashiintees,  a 
misiiuilerstanding  resulting  from  our  purchase 
of  the  Dutch  possessions  (1873)  in  their  neighbour- 
hood. Troops  and  marines  under  ^Volseley  .  .  . 
were  sent  out  to  AVest  Africa.  Crossing  the 
Prah  River,  January  20th,  1S74,  he  defeated  the 
Ashantees  on  the  fast  day  of  that  month  at  a 
place  called  Amoaful,  entered  and  burnt  then- 
capital,  Coomassie,  and  made  a  treaty  with  their 
King,  Koffee,  by  which  he  withdrew  all  claims 
of  sovereignty  over  the  tribes  under  our  protec- 
tion. The  many  Liberal  measures  carried  by 
the  ^linistrj-  caused  moderate  men  to  wish  for  a 
halt.  Some  restrictions  on  the  licensed  vintners 
turned  that  powerful  body  against  the  Adminis- 
tration, which,  on  attempting  to  carry  an  Irish 
University  Bill  in  1S73,  became  suddenly  aware 
of  its  unpopularity,  as  the  second  reading  was 
only  carried  by  a  majority  of  three.  Resignation 
followed.  Tlie  erratic,  but  astute,  Disraeli  de- 
clined to  undertake  the  responsibility  of  govern- 
ing the  country  with  the  House  of  Commons  then 
existing,  consequently  Jlr.  Gladstone  resumed 
office;  yet  Conservative  reaction  progressed. 
He  in  September  became  Chancellor  of  the  E-\- 
chequer  (still  holding  the  Premiership)  and  23rd 
January,  1874,  he  suddenly  dissolved  Parliament, 
promising  in  a  letter  to  the  electors  of  Greenwich 
the  final  abolition  of  the  income  tax,  and  a  re- 
duction in  some  other  '  imposts.'  The  elections 
went  against  him.  The  '  harassed '  interests 
overturned  the  Jlinistry  (17th  February,  1871). 
...  On  the  accession  of  the  Conservative  Gov- 
ernment under  ^Mr.  Disraeli  (February,  1874), 
the  budget  showed  a  balance  of  six  millions  in 
favour  of  the  reduction  of  taxation.  Conse- 
quently the  sugar  duties  were  abolished  and  the 
income  tax  reduced  to  2d.  in  the  pound.  This, 
the  ninth  Parliament  of  Queen  Victoria,  sat  for 
a  little  over  six  years.  .  .  .  Mr.  Disraeli,  now  the 
Earl  of  Beaconsfield,  was  fond  of  giving  the  coun- 
try surprises.  One  of  these  consisted  in  the  pur- 
chase of  the  interest  of  the  Khedive  of  Egj'pt  in 
the  Suez  Canal  for  four  millions  sterling  (Feb- 
ruary, 1876).  Another  was  the  Acquisition  of 
the  Turkish  Island  of  Cyprus,  handed  over  for 
the  guarantee  to  Turkey  of  her  Asiatic  provinces 
in  the  event  of  any  future  Russian  encroach- 
ments. ...  As  war  had  broken  out  in  several 
of  the  Turkish  provinces  (1876),  and  as  Russia 
had  entered  the  lists  for  the  insurgents  against 
the  Sultan,  whom  England  was  bound  to  sup- 
port by  solemn  treaties,  we  were  treated  to  a 
third  surprise  by  the  conveyance,  in  anticipation 
of  a  breach  with  Russia,  of  7,000  troops  from 
India  to  Malta,  The  Earl  of  Derby,  looking 
upon  this  manoeuvre  as  a  menace  to  that  Power, 
resigned  his  office,  which  was  filled  by  Lord 
Salisbury  (1878).  .  .  .  The  war  proving  disas- 
trous to  Turkey,  the  treaty  of  St.  Stephano  (Feb- 
ruary, 1878),  was  concluded  with  Russia,  by 
which  the  latter  acquired  additional  territory  in 
Asia  Minor  in  violation  of  the  treaty  of  Paris 
(1856).  Our  Government  strongly  remonstrated, 
and  war  seemed  imminent.  Through  the  inter- 
cession, however,  of  Bismarck,  the  German  Chan- 
cellor, war  was  averted,  and  a  congress  soon  met 
in  Berlin,  at  which  Britain  was  represented  by 
Lords  Salisbury  and  Beaconsfield ;  the  result 
being  the  sanction  of  the  treaty  already  made, 
with  the  exception  that  the  town  of  Erzeroum 
was  handed  back  to  Turkey.     Our  ambassadors 


returned  home  rather  pompously,  the  Prime 
Minister  loftily  declaring,  that  they  had  l)rought 
back  '  peace  with  honour. '  .  .  .  Our  expenses 
liad  rapidly  increased,  the  wealthy  commercial 
people  began  to  distrust  a  Prime  Minister  who 
had  brought  us  to  the  brink  of  war,  the  Irish 
debates,  Irish  poverty,  and  Irish  outrages  had 
brought  with  them  more  or  less  discredit  on 
the  Ministry.  .  .  .  The  Parliament  was  dis- 
solved March  24th,  but  the  elections  went  so 
decisively  in  favour  of  the  Liberals  that  Beacons- 
field resigned  (April  23rd).  Early  in  the  fol- 
lowing year  he  appeared  in  his  place  in  the 
House  of  Peers,  but  died  April  19th.  Though 
Mr.  Gladstone  had  in  187.5  relinquished  the 
political  leadership  in  favour  of  Lord  llartington 
_yet  the  '  Bulgarian  Atrocities  '  and  other  writings 
"brought  him  again  so  prominent  before  the  pub- 
lic that  his  leadership  was  universally  acknowl- 
edged by  the  party.  .  .  .  He  now  resumed  office, 
taking  the  two  posts  so  frequently  held  before 
by  Prime  Jlinisters  since  the  days  of  William 
Pitt,  who  also  held  them.  .  .  .  Tlie  result  of  the 
general  election  of  1880  was  the  return  of  more 
Liberals  to  Parliament  than  Con.servatives  and 
Home  Rulers  together.  The  farming  interest 
continued  depressed  both  in  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  resulting  in  thousands  of  acres  being 
thrown  on  the  landlords'  hands  in  the  former 
countrj-,  and  numerous  harsh  evictions  in  the 
latter  for  non-payment  of  rent.  Jlr.  Gladstone 
determined  to  legislate  anew  on  the  Irish  Land 
Question :  and  (1881)  carried  through  both  Houses 
that  admirable  measure  known  as  the  Irish  Laud 
Act,  which  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of 
that  country  secured  to  the  tenant  remuneration 
for  his  own  industry.  ALand  Commission  Court 
was  established  to  fix  Fair  Rents  for  a  period  of 
15  years.  After  a  time  leaseholders  were  in- 
cluded in  this  beneficent  legislation. " —  R.  Johns- 
ton, A  Short  Hist,  of  the  Queen's  Reign,  pp.  49- 
57. 

Also  is:  J.  A.  Froude,  Lord  Beaconsfield,  ch. 
16-17  — G.  B.  Smith,  Life  of  Oladstone,  ch.  22- 
28  (i,  2).— H.  Jephson,  Ttie  Platform,  ch.  21-22 
(i).  2). 

A.  D.  1877. — Assumption  by  the  Queen  of 
the  title  of  Empress  of  India.    SeelxDi.^.:  A.I). 

1877. 

A.  D.  1877-1878.— The  Eastern  Question 
again.  —  Bulgarian  atrocities.  —  Excitement 
over  the  Russian  successes  in  Turkey.— War- 
clamor  of  "the  Jingoes."  — The  fleet  sent 
through  the  Dardanelles.— Arrangement  of  the 
Berlin  Congress.  See  B.vlk.vn  and  D-\subias 
St.vtes:   a.   D.   1875-1878;  and  Turks:   A.   D. 

1878. 

A.  D.  1877-1881.— Annexation  of  the  Trans- 
vaal.—The  Boer  'War.  See  Soutu  Afura: 
A.  D.  180(5-1881. 

A,  D.  1878.— The  Congress  of  Berlin.— Ac- 
quisition of  the  control  of  Cyprus.  See  Tuuiis: 
A.  D.    1878. 

A.  D.  1878-1880.— The  second  Afghan  'War. 
See  Afgiiaxist-\x;  A.  D.  1869-1881. 

A.  D.  1880.— Breach  between  the  Irish  Party 
and  the  English  Liberals.  SeelREL.vSD;  A.  D. 
1881). 

A.  D.  1882.— 'War  in  Egypt.— Bombardment 
of  Alexandria.— Battle  of  Tel-el-Kebir.  See 
Egypt:  A.  I).  lsT.-)-ls82.  and  1882-1883. 

A.  D.  1883.— The  Act  for  Prevention  of 
Corrupt  and  Illegal  Practices  at  Parliamentary 
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Elections.  —  "Prior  to  the  General  Election  of 
18SI)  tlii-re  were  those  who  hoped  ami  believed 
tliat  Corrupt  Practices  at  Elections  were  decreas- 
ing. Tliese  hopes  were  based  upon  the  growth 
of  the  constituencies  and  their  increased  political 
intelligence,  and  also  upon  the  operation  of  the 
Ballot  Act.  The  disclosures  following  the  General 
Election  proved  to  the  most  sanguine  that  this 
belief  was  an  error.  Corrupt  practices  were 
found  to  be  more  prevalent  than  ever.  If  in 
olden  times  larger  aggregate  sums  were  expended 
in  bribery  and  treating,  never  probably  had  so 
mauv  persons  been  bribed  and  treated  as  at  the 
General  Election  of  18S0.  After  that  election 
nineteen  petitions  against  returns  on  the  ground 
of  corrupt  practices  were  presented.  In  eight 
instances  the  Judges  reported  that  those  practices 
had  extensively  prevailed,  and  in  respect  of  seven 
of  these  the  reports  of  the  Commissioners  ap- 
pointed under  the  Act  of  18.53  demonstrated  the 
alarming  extent  to  which  corruption  of  all  kinds 
had  grown.  ...  A  most  serious  feature  in  the 
Commissioners'  Reports  was  tlie  proof  they 
afforded  that  bribery  was  regarded  as  a  meri- 
torious not  as  a  disgraceful  act.  Thirty  magis- 
trates were  reported  as  guilty  of  corrupt  practices 
and  removed  from  the  Commission  of  the  Peace 
by  the  Lord  Chancellor.  Mayors,  aldermen,  town- 
councillors,  solicitors,  the  agents  of  the  candi- 
dates, and  others  of  a  like  class  were  found  to 
have  dealt  with  bribery  as  if  it  were  a  part  of 
the  necessar_v  macliinery  for  conducting  an  elec- 
tion. Worst  of  all.  some  of  these  persons  had 
actually  attained  municipal  honours,  not  only 
after  they  had  committed  these  practices,  but 
even  after  their  misdeeds  had  been  exposed  by 
public  inquiry.  The  Reports  also  showed,  and 
a  Parliamentary  Return  furnished  still  more  con- 
clusive proof,  that  election  expenses  were  ex- 
travagant even  to  absurdity,  and  moreover  were 
on  the  increase.  Tlie  lowest  estimate  of  the  ex- 
penditure during  the  General  Election  of  1880 
amounts  to  the  enormous  sum  of  two  and  a  half 
millions.  Witli  another  Reform  Bill  in  view,  the 
prospects  of  future  elections  were  indeed  alarm- 
ing. .  .  .  The  necessity  for  some  change  was 
self-evident.  Public  opinion  insisted  that  the 
subject  should  be  dealt  with,  and  the  evil  en- 
countered. .  .  .  The  Queen's  Speech  of  the  Gth  of 
January,  1881,  announced  that  a  measure  'for 
the  repression  of  corrupt  practices'  would  be 
submitted  to  Parliament,  and  on  the  following 
day  tlie  Attorney-General  (Sir  Henry  James),  in 
forcible  and  eloquent  terms,  moved  for  leave  to 
introduce  his  Bill.  His  proposals  (severe  as  they 
seemed)  were  received  with  general  approval  and 
sympatliy,  both  inside  and  outside  the  House  of 
Commons,  at  a  time  wlien  members  and  con- 
stituents alike  were  ashamed  of  the  excesses  so 
recently  brought  to  light.  It  is  true  that  the 
two  and  a  half  years'  delay  that  intervened  be- 
tween the  introduction  of  the  Bill  and  its  finally 
becoming  law  (a  delaj'  caused  by  the  necessities 
of  Irisli  legislation),  sufficed  very  considerably  to 
cool  the  enthusiasm  of  Parliament  and  the  pub- 
lie.  Yet  enough  desire  for  reform  remained  to 
carry  in  July  1883  the  Bill  of  January  1881. 
modified  indeed  in  detail,  but  with  its  principles 
intact  and  its  main  provisions  unaltered.  Tlie 
measure  wliich  has  now  become  tlie  Parliamen- 
tary Elections  Act  of  1883,  was  in  its  conception 
pervaded  b_v  two  principles.  The  first  was  to 
strike  hard  "and  home  at  corrupt  practices ;  the 


second  was  to  prohibit  by  positive  legislation  any 
expenditure  in  the  conduct  of  an  election  which 
was  not  absolutely  necessary.  Bribeiy,  undue 
influence,  and  personation,  had  long  been  crimes 
for  which  a  man  could  be  fined  and  imprisoned. 
Treating  was  now  added  to  the  same  class  of 
otiences.  and  the  punishment  for  all  rendered 
more  deterrent  by  a  liability  to  hard  labour.  .  .  . 
Besides  punishment  on  conviction,  incapacities 
of  a  serious  character  are  to  result  from  a  i)erson 
being  reported  guilty  of  corrupt  practices  by 
Election  Judges  or  Election  Commissioners.  .  .  . 
A  candidate  reported  personally  guilty  of  cor- 
rupt practices  can  never  sit  again  for  the  same 
constituency,  and  is  rendered  incapable  of  being 
a  member  of  the  House  of  Commons  for  seven 
years.  All  persons,  whether  candidates  or  not, 
are,  on  being  reported,  rendered  incapable  of  hold- 
ing any  public  office  or  exercising  any  franchise 
for  the  same  period.  Moreover,  if  any  persons 
so  found  guilty  are  magistrates,  barristers,  so- 
licitors, or  members  of  other  honourable  pro- 
fessions, they  are  to  be  reported  to  the  Lord 
Chancellor,  Inns  of  Court,  High  Court  of  Justice, 
or  other  authority  controlling  their  profession, 
and  dealt  with  as  in  the  case  of  professional  mis- 
conduct. Licensed  victuallers  are,  in  a  similar 
manner,  to  be  reported  to  the  licensing  justices, 
who  may  on  the  next  occasion  refuse  to  renew 
their  licenses.  .  .  .  The  employment  of  all  paid 
assistants  except  a  very  limited  number  is  for- 
bidden; no  conveyances  are  to  be  paid  for,  and 
only  a  restricted  number  of  committee  rooms  are 
to  be  engaged.  Unnecessary  paj'ments  for  the 
exhibition  of  bills  and  addresses,  and  for  flags, 
bands,  torches,  and  the  like  are  declared  illegal. 
But  these  prohibitions  of  specific  objects  were 
not  considered  sufficient.  Had  these  alone  been 
enacted,  the  money  of  wealthy  and  reckless  can- 
didates would  have  found  other  channels  in  which 
to  flow.  .  .  .  And  thus  it  was  that  the  '  maxi- 
mum scale '  was  adopted  as  at  once  the  most 
direct  and  the  most  efficacious  means  of  limit- 
ing expenditure.  Whether  by  himself  or.  his 
agents,  by  direct  payment  or  by  contract,  the 
candidate  is  forbidden  to  spend  more  in  '  the  con- 
duct and  management  of  an  election '  than  the 
sums  permitted  by  the  Act,  sums  which  dejaend 
in  each  case  on  the  numerical  extent  of  the  con- 
stituency."— H.  Hobliouse,  The  Parliamentary 
Electiotis (Corrupt  and  Illegal  Practices)  Act,  1883, 
pp.  1-8. 

A.  D.  1884-1885.— The  Third  Reform  Bill 
and  the  Redistribution  Bill. — The  existing 
qualifications  and  disqualifications  of  the  Suf- 
frage.—  "Soon  after  Mr.  Glailstone  came  into 
power  in  1880,  Mr.  Trevelyan  became  a  member 
of  his  Administration.  Already  the  Premier  had 
secured  the  co-operation  of  two  other  men  new  to 
office  —  Mr.  Chamberlain  and  Sir  Charles  Dilke. 
.  .  .  Their  presence  in  the  Administration  was 
looked  upon  as  a  good  augurv  by  the  Radicals, 
and  the  augury  was  not  destined  to  prove  mis- 
leading. It  was  understood  from  the  first  that, 
with  such  men  as  his  coadjutors,  Mr.  Gladstone 
was  pledged  to  a  still  further  Reform.  He  was 
pledged  already,  in  fact,  bj-  his  speeches  in  Jlid- 
lothian.  ...  On  the  17th  of  October,  1883,  a 
great  Conference  was  held  at  Leeds,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  considering  the  Liberal  programme  for 
the  ensuing  season.  The  Conference  was  at- 
tended by  no  fewer  than  2,000  delegates,  who 
represented  upwards  of  500  Liberal  Associations. 
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Jt  was  presided  over  by  Mr.  John  Morley.  .  .  . 
To  a  mail  the  delegates  agreed  as  to  the  impera- 
tive necessity  of  houseliold  suffrage  being  ex- 
tended to  tlie  counties ;  and  ahiiost  to  a  man  tlic}' 
agreed  also  as  to  the  necessity  of  the  measure  be- 
ing no  longer  delayed.  .  .  .  Wlien  Parliament 
met  on  the  oth  of  the  following  February  ...  a 
measure  for  '  the  enlargement  of  the  occupation 
franchise  in  Parliamentary  Elections  throughout 
the  United  Kingdom  '  was  distincth'  promised  in 
the  Royal  Speech:  and  the  same  evening  ilr. 
Gladstone  gave  notice  that  '  on  the  first  available 
day,'  he  would  move  for  leave  to  bring  in  the 
bill.  So  much  was  the  House  of  Commons  occu- 
pied with  affairs  in  Egypt  and  the  Soudan,  how- 
ever, that  it  was  not  till  the  29th  of  February 
that  the  Premier  was  able  to  fulfil  his  pledge." 
Four  months  were  occupied  in  the  passage  of  the 
bill  through  the  House  of  Commons,  and  when  it 
reached  the  Lords  it  was  rejected.  This  roused 
"an  intense  feeling  throughout  the  country.  On 
the  21st  of  July,  a  great  meeting  was  held  in 
Hyde  Park,  attended,  it  was  believed,  bv  upwards 
of  100,000  persons.  ...  On  the  30th  of  July,  a 
great  meeting  of  delegates  was  held  in  St.  James's 
Hall,  London.  .  .  .  ilr.  John  ilorley,  who  pre- 
sided, used  some  words  respecting  the  House  that 
had  rejected  the  bill  which  were  instantly  caught 
up  by  Reformers  everywhere.  'Be  sure,'  he 
said,  ■  that  no  power  on  earth  can  separate  hence- 
forth the  question  of  mending  the  House  of  Com- 
mons from  the  question  of  mending,  or  ending, 
the  House  of  Lords.'  On  the  4th  of  August,  ilr. 
Bright,  speaking  at  Birmingham,  referred  to  the 
Lords  as  '  man\-  of  them  the  spawn  of  the  plunder 
and  the  wars  and  the  corruption  of  the  dark  ages 
of  our  country  ' ;  and  his  colleague,  ^Ir.  Chamber- 
lain, used  even  bolder  words:  '  During  the  last 
one  hundred  years  the  House  of  Lords  has  never 
contributed  one  iota  to  popular  liberties  or  popu- 
lar freedom,  or  done  an^'thing  to  advance  the 
common  weal;  and  during  that  time  it  has  pro- 
tected ever}'  abuse  and  sheltered  every  privilege. 
.  .  .  It  is  irresponsible  without  independence,  ob- 
stinate without  courage,  arbitrary  without  judg- 
ment, and  arrogant  without  knowledge.' .  .  .  In 
very  many  instances,  a  strong  disposition  was 
manifested  to  drop  the  agitation  for  the  Reform 
of  the  House  of  Commons  for  a  time,  and  to  con- 
centrate the  whole  strength  of  the  Liberal  party 
on  one  final  struggle  for  the  Reform  (or,  prefer- 
ably, the  extinction)  of  the  Upper  House."  But 
Mr.  Gladstone  gave  no  encouragement  to  this  in- 
clination of  his  party.  The  outcome  of  the  agi- 
tation was  the  passage  of  the  Franchise  Bill  a 
second  time  in  the  House  of  Commons,  in  Novem- 
ber, 1884,  and  by  the  Lords  soon  afterwards.  A 
concession  was  made  to  the  latter  by  previously 
satisfying  them  with  regard  to  the  contemplated 
redistribution  of  seats  in  the  House  of  C'ommons, 
for  which  a  separate  bill  was  framed  and  intro- 
duced while  the  Franchise  Bill  was  yet  pending. 
The  Redistribution  Bill  passed  the  C'ommons  in 
May  and  the  Lords  in  June,  1885. — W.  Heaton, 
The  Three  Refarms  of  Parliament,  ch.  6. — "In 
regard  to  electoral  districts,  the  equalization,  in 
other  words,  the  radical  refashioning  of  electoral 
districts,  having  about  the  same  number  of  in- 
habitants, is  carried  out.  For  this  purpose,  79 
towns,  having  less  than  15,000  inhabitants,  are 
divested  of  the  right  of  electing  a  separate  mem- 
ber; 36  towns,  wilh  less  than  50,000,  return  only 
one  member ;  14  large  towns  obtain  an  increase 


of  the  number  of  the  members  in  proportion  to 
the  population ;  35  towns,  of  nearly  .50,000,  obtain 
a  new  franchise.  The  counties  are  throughout 
parcelled-out  into  '  electoral  districts '  of  about 
the  like  population,  to  elect  one  member  each. 
This  single-.seat  system  is,  regularly,  carried  out 
in  towns,  with  the  exception  of  28  middle-sized 
towns,  which  have  been  left  with  two  members. 
The  County  of  York  forms,  for  example.  26  elec- 
toral districts ;  Liverpool  9.  To  sum  up,  the  re- 
sult stands  thus: —  the  counties  choose  2-53  mem- 
bers (formerly  187),  the  towns  237  (formerly  297). 
The  average  population  of  the  county  electoral 
districts  is  now  52,800  (formerly  70,800):  the 
average  number  of  the  town  electoral  districts 
52,700(formerly41,200).  .  .  .  The  number  of  the 
newly-enfranchised  is  supposed,  according  to  an 
average  estimate,  to  be  2,000,000."— Dr.  R. 
Gneist,  The  English  Parliament  in  its  Transfor- 
nuitions,  ch.  9. 

Ai^so  IN:  J.  Murdoch,  Hist,  of  Const.  Reform 
in  Gt.  Britain  and  Ireland,  pp.  277-398. — H. 
Jephson,  The  Platform,  ch.  23  (r.  2). 

The  following  is  the  text  of  the  "Third  Re- 
form Act,"  which  is  entitled  "The  Representa- 
tion of  the  People  Act,  18S4  "  : 

An  Act  to  amend  the  Law  relating  to  the  Rep- 
resentation of  the  People  of  the  L'nited  Kingdom. 
[6th  December,  1884.] 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Queen's  most  Excellent 
Majesty,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  Lords  Spiritual  and  Temporal,  and  C'ommons, 
in  this  present  Parliament  assembled,  and  by  the 
authority  of  the  same,  as  follows: 

1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  Representa- 
tion of  the  People  Act,  1884. 

2.  A  uniform  household  franchise  and  a  uni- 
form lodger  franchise  at  elections  shall  be  estab- 
lished in  all  counties  and  boroughs  throughout 
the  United  Kingdom,  and  every  man  possessed 
of  a  household  qualification  or  a  lodger  qualifi- 
cation shall,  if  the  qualifying  premises  be  situate 
in  a  county  in  England  or  Scotland,  be  entitled  to 
be  registered  as  a  voter,  and  when  registered  to 
vote  at  an  election  for  such  count}',  and  if  the 
qualifying  premises  be  situate  in  a  county  or 
borough  in  Ireland,  be  entitled  to  be  registered 
as  a  voter,  and  when  registered  to  vote  at  an 
election  for  such  county  or  borough. 

3.  "Where  a  man  himself  inhabits  any  dwelling- 
house  by  virtue  of  any  office,  service,  or  employ- 
ment, and  the  dwelling-house  is  not  inhabited  by 
any  person  under  whom  such  man  serves  in  such 
office,  service,  or  employment,  he  shall  be  deemed 
for  the  purposes  of  this  Act  and  of  the  Repre- 
sentation of  the  People  Acts  to  be  an  inhabitant 
occupier  of  such  dwelling-house  as  a  tenant. 

4.  Subject  to  the  Siiving  in  this  Act  for  exist- 
ing voters,  the  following  provisions  shall  have 
effect  with  reference  to  elections:  (1.)  A  man 
shall  not  be  entitled  to  be  registered  as  a  voter  in 
respect  of  the  ownership  of  any  reutcharge  ex- 
cept the  owner  of  the  whole  of  the  tithe  rent- 
charge  of  a  rectory,  vicarage,  chapelry,  or  bene- 
fice to  which  an  apportionment  of  tithe  reutcharge 
shall  have  been  made  in  respect  of  any  portion  of 
tithes.  (2.)  Where  two  or  more  meu  are  owners 
either  as  joint  tenants  or  as  tenants  in  common 
of  an  estate  in  any  land  or  tenement,  one  of  such 
men,  but  not  more  than  one,  shall,  if  his  interest 
is  sufficient  to  confer  a  qualification  as  a  voter  in 
respect  of  the  ownership  of  such  estate,  be  en- 
titled (in  the  like  cases  and  subject  to  the  like 
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conditions  us  if  lie  were  tliu  sole  owner)  to  be 
registered  as  a  voter,  and  wlien  registered  to 
vote  at  an  election.  Provided  that  where  such 
owners  have  derived  their  interest  by  descent, 
succession,  marriage,  marriage  settlement,  or 
will,  or  where  they  occupy  the  land  or  tene- 
ment, and  are  bona  fide  engaged  as  partners 
carrying  on  trade  or  business  thereon,  each  of 
such  owners  whose  interest  is  sufficient  to  confer 
on  him  a  qualilicatiou  as  a  voter  shall  tie  entitled 
(in  the  like  cases  and  subject  to  the  like  con- 
ditions as  if  he  were  sole  owner)  to  be  regis- 
tered as  a  voter  in  respect  of  such  ownership, 
and  when  registered  to  vote  at  an  election,  and 
the  value  of  the  interest  of  each  such  owner 
where  not  otherwise  legally  defined  shall  be  as- 
certained by  the  division  of  the  total  value  of 
the  land  or  tenement  equally  among  the  whole  of 
sucli  owners. 

5.  Every  man  occupying  any  land  or  tene- 
ment in  a  count}'  or  borough  in  the  United  King- 
dom of  a  clear  yearly  value  of  not  less  than  ten 
pounds  shall  be  entitled  to  be  registered  as  a 
voter  and  when  registered  to  vote  at  an  election 
for  such  county  or  borough  in  respect  of  such 
occupation  subject  to  the  like  conditions  respec- 
tively as  a  man  is,  at  the  passing  of  this  Act, 
entitled  to  be  registered  as  a  voter  and  to  vote 
at  an  election  for  such  county  in  respect  of  the 
county  occupation  franchise,  and  at  an  election 
for  such  borough  in  respect  of  the  borough  occu- 
pation franchise. 

6.  A  man  shall  not  by  virtue  of  this  Act  be 
entitled  to  be  registered  as  a  voter  or  to  vote  at 
any  election  for  a  count}'  in  respect  of  the  occu- 
pation of  any  dwelling-house,  lodgings,  land,  or 
tenement,  situate  in  a  borough. 

7.  (1.)  In  this  Act  the  expression  "a  house- 
hold qualification  "  means,  as  respects  England 
and  Ireland,  the  qualification  enacted  by  the 
third  section  of  the  Representation  of  the  Peoide 
Act,  1867  [see  comments  appended  to  this  te.vt], 
and  the  enactments  amending  or  alfecting  the 
same,  and  the  said  section  antl  enactments  so  far 
as  they  are  consistent  with  this  Act,  shall  extend 
to  counties  in  England  and  to  counties  and  bor- 
oughs in  Ireland.  (3.)  In  the  construction  of  the 
said  enactments,  as  amended  and  applied  to  Ire- 
laud,  the  following  dates  shall  be  substituted  for 
the  dates  therein  mentioned,  that  is  to  say,  the 
twentieth  day  of  July  for  the  fifteenth  da}'  of 
July,  the  first  day  of  July  for  the  twentieth  day 
of  July,  and  the  first  day  of  January  for  the  fifth 
day  of  January.  (3.)  The  expression  "  a  lodger 
qualification "  means  the  qualification  enacted, 
as  respects  England,  by  the  fourth  section  of  the 
Representation  of  the  People  Act,  1867  [see  com- 
ments appended  to  this  text],  and  the  enactments 
amending  or  afiecting  the  same,  and  as  respects 
Ireland,  by  the  fourth  .section  of  the  Representa- 
tion of  the  People  (Ireland)  Act,  1868,  and  the 
enactments  amending  or  affecting  the  same,  and 
the  said  section  of  the  English  Act  of  1867,  and 
the  enactments  amending  or  affecting  the  same, 
shall,  so  far  as  they  are  consistent  with  this  Act, 
extend  to  counties  in  England,  and  the  said  sec- 
tion of  the  Irish  Act  of  1868,  and  the  enactments 
amending  or  affecting  the  same,  shall,  so  far  as 
they  are  consistent  with  this  Act,  extend  to 
counties  in  Ireland;  and  sections  five  and  six  and 
twenty-two  and  twenty-three  of  the  Parliamen- 
tary and  Municipal  Registration  Act,  1878,  so 
far  as  they  relate  to  lodgings,  shall  apply  to  Ire- 


land, and  for  the  purpose  of  such  ajiplication 
the  reference  in  the  .said  section  six  to  the  Repre- 
sentation of  the  People  Act,  1867,  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  made  to  the  Representation  of  the 
Peojile  (Ireland)  Act,  1868,  and  in  the  said  sec- 
tion twenty-two  of  the  Parliamentary  and  JIu- 
nicipal  Registration  Act.  1878,  the  reference  to 
section  thirteen  of  the  Parliamentary  Registra- 
tion Act,  18-13,  shall  be  construed  to  refer  to  the 
enactments  of  the  Registration  Acts  in  Ireland 
relating  to  the  making  out,  signing,  publishing, 
and  otherwise  dealing  with  the  lists  of  voters, 
and  the  reference  to  the  Parliamentary  Regis- 
tration Acts  shall  be  construeil  to  refer  to  the 
Registration  Acts  in  Ireland,  and  the  following 
dates  shall  be  substituted  in  Ireland  for  the  dates 
in  tliat  section  mentioned,  that  is  to  say,  the 
tweiUieth  day  of  July  for  tile  last  day  of  July, 
and  the  fourteenth  day  of  July  for  the  twenty- 
fifth  day  of  July,  and  the  word  "overseers" 
shall  be  construed  to  refer  in  a  county  to  the 
clerk  of  the  peace,  and  in  a  borough  to  the  town 
clerk.  (4.)  The  expression  "  a  household  (|ualilica- 
tion  "  means,  as  respects  Scotland,  the  (|ualitica- 
tion  enacted  by  the  third  section  of  the  Repre- 
sentation of  the  People  (Scotland)  Act,  1868,  and 
the  enactments  amending  or  affecting  the  same, 
and  the  said  section  and  enactments  shall,  so  far 
as  they  are  consistent  with  this  Act,  extend  to 
counties  in  Scotland,  and  for  the  purpose  of 
the  said  section  and  enactments  the  expression 
"dwelling-house"  in  Scotland  means  any  house 
or  part  of  a  house  occupied  as  a  separate  dwel- 
ling, and  this  definition  of  a  dwelling-house  shall 
be  substituted  for  the  definition  contained  in 
section  fifty-nine  of  the  Representation  of  the 
People  (Scotland)  Act,  1868.  (.").)  The  expression 
"a  lodger  qualification  "  means,  as  respects  Scot- 
land, the  qualification  enacted  by  the  fourth 
section  of  the  Representation  of  the  People  (Scot- 
land) Act,  1868,  and  the  enactments  amending  or 
affecting  the  same,  and  the  said  section  and  en- 
actments, so  far  as  they  are  consistent  with  this 
Act,  shall  extend  to  cimnties  in  Scotland.  (6.) 
The  expression  "county  occupation  franchise" 
means,  as  respects  England,  the  franchise  enacted 
by  the  sixth  section  of  the  Representation  of  the 
People  Act,  1867  [see  comments  appended  to 
this  text] ;  and,  as  respects  Scotland,  the  fran- 
chise enacted  by  the  sixth  section  of  the  Repre- 
sentationof  the'Pcople  (Scotland)  Act,  1868;  and, 
as  respects  Ireland,  the  franchise  enacted  by  the 
first  section  of  the  Act  of  the  session  of  the  thir- 
teenth and  fourteenth  years  of  the  reign  of  Her 
present  Majesty,  chapter  sixty-nine.  (7.)  The  ex- 
pression "  borough  occupation  franchise  "  means, 
as  respects  England,  the  franchise  enacted  by 
the  twenty-seventh  section  of  the  Act  of  the  ses- 
sion of  the  second  and  third  years  of  the  reign  of 
King  William  the  Fourth,  chapter  forty-five 
[see  comments  appended  to  this  text];  and  as 
respects  Scotland,  the  franchise  enacted  by  the 
eleventh  section  of  the  Act  of  the  session  of  the 
second  and  third  years  of  the  reign  of  King  Wil- 
liam the  Fourth,  chapter  sixty-five;  and  as  re- 
spects Ireland  the  franchise  enacted  by  section 
five  of  the  Act  of  the  session  of  the  thirteenth 
and  fourteenth  years  of  the  reign  of  Her  present 
Majesty,  chapter  sixty-nine,  and  the  third  section 
of  the  Representation  of  the  Peojile  (Ireland)  Act. 
1868.  (8.)  Any  enactmeuts  amending  or  relating 
to  the  county  occupation  franchise  or  borough 
occupation  franchise  other  than  the  sections  in 
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this  Act  in  that  behalf  mentioned  shall  be  deemed 
to  be  referred  to  in  the  definition  of  tlie  county 
occupation  franchise  and  the  borough  occupation 
franchise  in  this  Act  mentioned. 

8.  (1.)  In  this  Act  the  expression  "the  Repre- 
sentation of  the  People  Acts"  means  the  enact- 
ments for  the  time  being  in  force  in  England, 
Scotland,  and  Ireland  respectively  relating  to  the 
representation  of  the  people,  inclusive  of  the 
Registration  Acts  as  defined  by  this  Act.  (2.) 
The  expression  "the  Registration  Acts"  means 
the  enactments  for  the  time  being  in  force  in 
England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland  respective!)',  re- 
lating to  the  registration  of  persons  entitled  to 
vote  at  elections  for  counties  and  boroughs,  in- 
clusive of  the  Rating  Acts  as  defined  by  this  Act. 
(3.)  The  expressions  "the  Representation  of  the 
People  Acts"  and  "the  Registration  Acts  "  re- 
spectively, where  used  in  this  Act,  shall  be  read 
distributively  in  reference  to  the  three  parts  of 
the  United  Kingdom  as  meaning  in  the  case  of 
each  part  the  enactments  for  the  time  being  in 
force  in  that  part.  (4.)  All  enactments  of  the 
Registration  Acts  which  relate  to  the  registra- 
tion of  persons  entitled  to  vote  in  boroughs  in 
England  in  respect  of  a  household  or  a  lodger 
qualification,  and  in  boroughs  in  Ireland  in  re- 
spect of  a  lodger  qualification,  shall,  with  the 
necessary  variations  and  with  the  nccessarj'  al- 
terations of  precepts,  notices,  lists,  and  other 
forms,  extend  to  counties  as  well  as  to  boroughs. 
(5.)  All  enactments  of  the  Registration  Acts 
which  relate  to  the  registration  in  counties  and 
boroughs  in  Ireland  of  persons  entitled  to  vote  in 
respect  of  the  coimty  occupation  franchise  and 
the  borough  occupation  franchise  respectively, 
shall,  with  the  necessary  variations  and  with  the 
necessarv  alterations  of  precepts,  notices,  lists, 
and  other  forms,  extend  respectively  to  the  re- 
gistration in  counties  and  boroughs  in  Ireland  of 
persons  entitled  to  vote  in  respect  of  the  house- 
hold qualification  conferred  by  this  Act.  (6.) 
In  Scotland  all  enactments  of  the  Registration 
Acts  which  relate  to  the  registration  of  persons 
entitled  to  vote  in  burghs,  including  the  pro- 
visions relating  to  dates,  shall,  with  the  neces- 
sarj'  variations,  and  with  the  necessary  altera- 
tions of  notices  and  other  forms,  extend  and 
apply  to  counties  as  well  as  to  burghs ;  and  the 
enactments  of  the  said  Acts  which  relate  to  the 
registration  of  ]5crsons  entitled  to  vote  in  counties 
shall,  so  far  as  inconsistent  with  the  enactments 
so  applied,  be  repealed:  Provided  that  in  coun- 
ties the  valuation  rolls,  registers,  and  lists  shall 
continue  to  be  arranged  in  parishes  as  heretofore. 

9.  (1.)  In  this  Act  the  expression  "the  Rating 
Acts  "  means  the  enactments  for  the  time  being 
in  force  in  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland  re- 
spcctivel}',  relating  to  the  placing  of  the  names 
of  occupiers  on  the  rate  book,  or  other  enact- 
ments relating  to  rating  in  so  far  as  they  are 
auxiliary  to  or  deal  with  the  registration  of  per- 
sons entitled  to  vote  at  elections ;  and  the  expres- 
sion "the  Rating  Acts"  where  used  in  this  Act 
shall  be  read  distributively  in  reference  to  the 
three  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom  as  meaning 
in  the  case  of  each  part  the  Acts  for  the  time 
being  in  force  in  that  part.  (2.)  In  every  jiart  of 
the  United  Kingdom  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
overseers  annually,  in  the  months  of  .\pril  and 
May,  or  one  of  them,  to  inquire  or  ascertain  with  1 
respect  to  every  hereditament  which  comprises  | 
any  dwelling-house  or  dwelling-houses  within   I 


the  meaning  of  the  Representation  of  the  People 
Acts,  whether  any  man.  other  than  the  owner  or 
other  person  rated  or  liable-  to  be  rated  in  respect 
of  such  hereditament,  is  entitled  to  be  registered 
as  a  voter  in  respect  of  his  being  an  inhabitant 
occupier  of  any  such  dwelling-house,  and  to  en- 
ter in  the  rate  book  the  name  of  every  man  so 
entitled,  and  the  situation  or  description  of  the 
dwelling-house  in  respect  of  which  he  is  entitled, 
and  for  the  purposes  of  such  entry  a  separate 
column  shall  be  added  to  the  rate  book.  (3.)  For 
the  purpose  of  the  execution  of  such  duty  the 
overseers  may  .serve  on  the  person  who  is  the 
occupier  or  rated  or  liable  to  be  rated  in  respect 
of  such  hereditament,  or  on  some  agent  of  such 
person  concerned  in  the  management  of  such 
hereditament,  the  requisition  specified  in  the 
Third  Schedule  of  this  Act  requiring  that  the 
form  in  that  notice  be  accuratelj-  filled  up  and 
returned  to  the  overseers  within  twenty -one  days 
after  such  service;  and  if  any  such  person  or 
agent  on  whom  such  requisition  is  served  fails 
to  comply  therewith,  he  shall  be  liable  on  sum- 
mary conviction  to  a  fine  not  exceeding  forty 
shillings,  and  any  overseer  who  fails  to  perform 
his  dut_y  under  this  section  shall  be  deemed  guilty 
of  a  breach  of  duty  in  the  execution  of  the  Re- 
gistration Acts,  and  shall  be  liable  to  be  fined 
accordingly  a  sum  not  exceeding  forty  shillings 
for  each  default.  (4.)  The  notice  under  this  sec- 
tion may  be  served  in  manner  provided  by  the 
Representation  of  the  People  Acts  with  respect 
to  the  service  on  occujjiers  of  notice  of  non-pay- 
ment of  rates,  and,  where  a  body  of  persons, 
corporate  or  imincorporate,  is  rated,  shall  be 
served  on  the  secretary  or  agent  of  such  body  of 
persons;  and  where  the  hereditament  by  reason 
of  belonging  to  the  Crown  or  otherwise  is  not 
rated,  shall  be  served  on  the  chief  local  officer 
having  the  superintendence  or  control  of  such 
hereditament.  (5.)  In  the  application  of  this  sec- 
tion to  Scotland  the  expression  rate  book  means 
the  valuation  roll,  and  where  a  man  entered  on 
the  valuation  roll  by  virtue  of  this  section  inhab- 
its a  dwelling-house  b.y  virtue  of  any  office,  ser- 
vice, or  employment,  there  shall  not  be  entered 
in  tlie  valuation  roll  any  rent  or  value  against 
the  name  of  such  man  as  applicable  to  such 
dwelling-house,  nor  shall  any  such  man  by  rea- 
son of  such  entry  become  liable  to  be  rated  in 
respect  of  such  dwelling-house.  (6.)  The  proviso 
in  section  two  of  the  Act  for  the  valuation  of 
lands  and  heritages  in  Scotland  passed  in  the 
ses.sion  of  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  ^-ears 
of  the  reign  of  Her  present  Majesty,  chapter 
ninety-one,  and  section  fifteen  of  the  Represen- 
tation of  the  People  (Scotland)  Act,  1868,  shall 
be  repealed:  Provided  that  in  any  county  in 
Scotland  the  commissioners  of  supply,  or  the 
parochial  board  of  any  i^arish,  or  any  other  rat- 
ing authority  entitled  to  impose  assessments  ac- 
cording to  the  valuation  roll,  may,  if  they  think 
fit,  levy  such  assessments  in  respect  of  lauds  and 
heritages  separately  let  for  a  shorter  period  than 
one  3'ear  or  at  a  rent  not  amounting  to  four 
jiounds  per  amuim  in  the  same  manner  and  from 
the  same  jiersons  as  if  the  names  of  the  tenants 
and  occujiiers  of  such  lands  and  heritages  were 
not  inserted  in  the  valuation  roll.  (7.)  In  Ireland 
where  the  owner  of  a  dwelling-house  is  rated 
instead  of  the  occupier,  the  occupier  shall  never- 
theless be  entitled  to  be  registered  as  a  voter,  and 
to  vote  under  the  same  conditions  under  which 
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an  occu|iifr  of  a  thvclliiiii-liousc  in  England  is 
entitled  in  pursuance  of  the  Poor  Rate  Assess- 
ment and  Collection  Act,  1869,  and  the  Acts 
anu-iidin!;  the  same,  to  be  registered  as  a  voter, 
and  to  vote  where  the  owner  is  rated,  and  the 
enactments  referred  to  in  the  First  Schedule  to 
tliis  Act  shall  apply  to  Ireland  accordinirly,  with 
the  inodilications  in  that  schedule  mentioned. 
(•S. )  Both  in  Enjrland  and  Ireland  wiiere  a  man 
inhabits  any  dwellin.n-liousc  by  virtue  of  any 
otlice,  service,  or  employment,  and  is  deemed  for 
the  purposes  of  this  Act  and  of  the  Representa- 
tion of  the  People  Acts  to  be  an  inhabitant  occu- 
pier of  such  dwellinj;-hou.se  as  a  tenant,  and 
anotker  pcr.son  is  rated  or  liable  to  be  rated  for 
such  dwelling-house,  the  rating  of  such  other 
person  shall  for  the  jiurposes  of  this  Act  and  of 
the  Representation  of  the  People  Acts  be  deemed 
to  be  that  of  the  inhabitant  occupier;  and  the 
several  enactments  of  the  Poor  Rate  A.ssessment 
and  Collection  Act,  1,S09,  and  other  Acts  amend- 
ing the  same  referred  to  in  tlie  First  Schedule  to 
this  Act  shall  for  those  purposes  apply  to  such 
inhabitant  occupier,  and  in  the  construction  of 
those  enactments  the  word  "owner"  shall  be 
deemed  to  include  a  person  actually  rated  or 
lial)le  to  be  rated  as  aforesaid.  (9.)  In  any  ]iart 
of  the  United  Kingdom  where  a  man  inhabits  a 
dnclling-housc  in  respect  of  which  no  person  is 
rated  by  reason  of  such  dwelling-house  l)elong- 
iug  to  or  being  occupied  on  behalf  of  t\w.  Crown, 
or  by  rea.son  of  anj'  other  ground  of  exemption, 
such  person  shall  not  be  disentitled  to  be  regis- 
tered as  a  voter,  and  to  vote  by  reason  only  that 
no  one  is  rated  in  respect  of  such  dwelling-house, 
and  that  no  rates  are  p;ud  in  respect  of  tlie  same, 
and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  persons  making 
out  the  rate  book  or  valuation  roll  to  enter  any 
such  dwelling-house  as  last  aforesaid  in  the  rate 
book  or  valuation  roll,  together  with  the  name  of 
the  inhabitant  occupier  thereof. 

10.  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  deprive  any  per- 
son (who  at  the  date  of  the  passing  of  this  Act 
is  registered  in  respect  of  any  qualification  to 
vote  for  any  county  or  borougli),  of  his  right  to 
be  from  time  to  time  registered  and  to  vote  for 
such  county  or  borough  in  respect  of  such  quali- 
fication in  like  manner  as  if  this  Act  had  not 
passed.  Provided  that  where  a  man  is  so  regis- 
tered in  respect  of  tlie  county  or  borough  occu- 
pation franchise  bj'  virtue  of  a  qualification 
which  also  qualifies  him  for  the  franchise  under 
this  Act,  he  shall  be  entitled  to  be  registered  in 
respect  of  such  latter  franchise  only.  Nothing 
in  this  Act  shall  confer  on  any  man  who  is  sub- 
ject to  any  legal  Incapacity  to  be  registered  as  a 
voter  or  to  vote,  any  right  to  be  registered  as  a 
voter  or  to  vote. 

11.  This  Act,  so  far  as  may  be  consistently 
with  the  tenor  thereof,  shall  be  construed  as  one 
with  the  Representation  of  the  People  Acts  as 
defined  by  this  Act;  and  the  expressions  "elec- 
tion," "county,"  and  "borough,"  and  other  ex- 
pressions in  this  Act  and  in  tlie  enactments  ap- 
plied by  this  Act,  shall  have  the  same  meaning 
as  in  the  said  Acts.  Provided  that  in  this  Act 
and  the  said  enactments  —  The  expression  "over- 
seers "  includes  assessors,  guardians,  clerks  of 
unions.  f>r  other  persons  by  whatever  name 
known,  who  perform  duties  in  relation  to  rating 
or  to  the  registration  of  voters  similar  to  those 
performed  in  relation  to  such  matters  by  over- 
seers in  England.     The  expression  ' '  rentcliarge  " 


includes  a  fee  farm  rent,  a  feu  duty  in  Scotland, 
a  rent  .seek,  a  chief  rent,  a  rent  of  assize,  and 
any  rent  or  annuity  granted  out  of  land.  The 
expression  "land  or  tenement"  includes  any 
))art  of  a  house  separately  occupied  for  the  pur- 
jiose  of  any  trade,  business,  or  profession,  and 
that  expression,  and  also  the  exjiression  "here- 
ditament "  when  used  in  this  Act,  in  Scotland  in- 
cludes "lands  and  heritages. "  The  expressions 
"  joint  tenants  "  and  "  tenants  in  common  "  shall 
include  "pro  indiviso  proprietors."  The  ex- 
])ression  "clear  yearly  value  "as  applied  to  any 
land  or  tenement  means  in  Scotland  the  annual 
value  as  appearing  in  the  valuation  roll,  and  in 
Ireland  the  net  annual  value  at  which  the  occu- 
|)ier  of  such  land  or  tenement  was  rated  under 
the  last  rate  for  the  time  being,  under  the  Act 
of  the  session  of  the  first  and  -second  j'cars  of  the 
reign  of  Her  present  Majesty,  chapter  fifty-six, 
or  any  Acts  amending  the  same. 

12.  Whereas  the  franchises  conferred  by  this 
Act  are  in  substitution  for  the  franchises  con- 
ferred by  the  enactments  mentioned  in  the  first 
and  second  jiarts  of  the  .Second  Schedule  hereto, 
be  it  enacted  that  the  Acts  mentioned  in  the  first 
part  of  the  said  Second  Schedule  shall  be  re- 
jiealed  to  the  extent  in  the  third  column  of  that 
jiart  of  the  said  schedule  mentioned  except  in  so 
far  as  relates  to  the  rights  of  jjcrsons  saved  by 
this  Act ;  and  the  Acts  mentioned  in  the  second 
part  of  the  said  Second  Schedule  shall  be  re- 
pealed to  the  extent  in  the  third  column  of  that 
jiart  of  tlic  said  schedule  mentioned,  except  in  so 
far  as  relates  to  the  rights  of  persons  saved  by 
this  Act  and  except  in  so  far  as  the  enactments 
so  repealed  contain  conditions  made  apiilicable 
by  this  Act  to  any  franchise  enacted  by  this  Act. 

13.  This  Act  shall  commence  and  come  into 
operation  on  the  first  day  of  January  one  tliou- 
.sand  eight  hundred  and  eighty-five:  Provided 
that  the  register  of  voters  in  any  county  or  lior- 
ougli  in  Scotland  made  in  the  last-mentioned 
year  shall  not  come  into  force  until  the  first  day 
of  January  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
eighty-six,  and  until  that  day  the  previous  regis- 
ter of  voters  shall  continue  in  force. 

The  following  comments  upon  the  foregoing 
act  afford  explanations  which  are  needed  for  the 
understanding  of  some  of  its  provisions: 

"The  introduction  of  tile  liousehold  franchise 
into  counties  is  the  main  work  of  the  Representa- 
tion of  the  People  Act,  188-1.  .  .  .  The  county 
household  franchise  is  .  .  .  made  identical  with 
the  borough  franchise  created  by  the  Reform 
Act  of  1SG7  (30 &  31  Vict.,  c.  102),  to  which  we 
must,  therefore,  turn  for  the  definition  of  the  one 
household  franclii.se  now  established  in  both 
counties  and  boroughs  throughout  the  United 
Kingdom.  Tlie  third  section  of  the  Act  in  ques- 
tion provides  that  '  Every  man  shall  in  and  after 
the  year  1868  be  entitled  to  be  registered  as  a 
voter,  and  when  registered  to  vote,  for  a  member 
or  members  to  serve  in  Parliament  for  a  borough 
[we  must  now  add  "  or  for  a  county  or  division 
of  a  county"]  who  is  qualified  as  follows: — (1.) 
Is  of  full  age  and  not  subject  to  any  legal  in- 
capacity ;  (2.)  Is  on  the  last  day  of  July  [now  July 
1.5th]  in  any  year,  and  has  during  the  whole  of  the 
preceding  twelve  calendar  months  been  an  inhabi- 
tant occupier  as  owner  or  tenant  of  any  dwelling 
house  within  tlie  borough  [or  within  a  county  or 
division  of  a  county];  (3.)  Has  during  the  time 
of  such  occupation  been  rated   as  an   ordinary 
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occupier  in  respect  of  the  premises  so  occupied  by 
hini  wit  Ilia  the  borough  to  all  rates  (if  any)  made 
for  tlie  relief  of  tlie  poor  in  respect  of  such  (irem- 
ises;  and.  (4.)  Has  on  or  before  the  20th  day  of 
July  in  the  same  year  bona  fide  paid  an  equal 
amount  in  the  pound  to  that  payable  by  other  or- 
dinary occupiers  in  respect  of  all  poor  rates  that 
have  been  payable  by  him  in  respect  of  the  said 
premises  up  to  the  preceding  5th  day  of  .January : 
Provided  that  no  man  shall  under  this  section  Ije 
entitled  to  be  registered  as  a  voter  hy  reason  of 
his  being  a  joint  occupier  of  any  dwelling  house. 
.  .  .  The  lodger  franchise  was  the  creation  of 
the  Reform  Act  of  1867  (30  &  31  Vict.,  c.  102), 
the  4th  section  of  which  conferred  the  suffrage 
upon  lodgers  who,  being  of  full  age  and  not  sub- 
ject to  any  legal  incapacity,  have  occupied  in 
the  same  borough  lodgings  '  of  a  clear  yearly 
value,  if  let  unfurnished,  of  £10  or  upwards  '  for 
twelve  months  preceding  the  last  day  of  July, 
and  have  claimed  to  be  registered  as  voters  at 
the  next  ensuing  registration  of  voters.  By  this 
clau.se  certain  limitations  or  restrictions  were  im- 
posed on  the  lodger  franchise;  but  these  were 
swept  away  by  the  41  &  42  Vict. ,  c.  26,  the  6th 
section  of  which  considerably  enlarged  the  fran- 
chise by  enacting  that: — (1.)  Lodgings  occupied 
by  a  person  in  any  year  or  two  successive  years 
shall  not  be  deemed  to  be  different  lodgings  by 
reason  only  that  in  that  year  or  either  of  those 
years  he  has  occupied  some  other  rooms  or  place 
in  addition  to  liis  original  lodgings.  (2. )  For  the 
purpose  of  qualif3"ing  a  lodger  to  vote  the  occu- 
pation in  immediate  succession  of  different  lodg- 
ings of  the  requisite  value  in  the  same  house 
shall  have  the  same  effect  as  continued  occupa- 
tion of  the  same  lodgings.  (3.)  Where  lodgings 
are  jointly  occupied  by  more  than  one  lodger, 
and  the  clear  yearly  value  of  the  lodgings  if  let 
unfurnished  is  of  an  amount  which,  when  divided 
by  the  number  of  the  lodgers,  gives  a  sum  of  not 
less  than  £10  for  each  lodger,  then  each  lodger 
(if  otherwise  qualitied  and  subject  to  the  condi- 
tions of  the  Representation  of  the  People  Act, 
1867)  shall  be  entitled  to  be  registered  and  when 
registered  to  vote  as  a  lodger,  provided  that  not 
more  than  two  persons  being  such  joint  lodgers 
shall  be  entitled  to  be  registered  in  respect  of 
such  lodgings.  .  .  .  L'util  the  passing  of  the 
Representation  of  the  People  Act,  1884,  no  house- 
holder was  qualified  to  vote  unless  he  not  only 
occupied  a  dwelling  house,  but  occupied  it  either 
as  owner  or  as  the  tenant  of  the  owner.  And 
where  residence  in  an  official  or  other  house  was 
necessary,  or  conducive  to  the  etficient  discharge 
of  a  man's  duty  or  service,  and  was  either  ex- 
pressly or  impliedly  made  a  part  of  such  duty  or 
service  then  the  relation  of  landlord  or  tenant 
was  held  not  to  be  created.  The  consequence 
was  that  a  large  number  of  persons  who  as  offi- 
cials, as  employes,  or  as  servants  are  required  to 
reside  in  public  buildings,  on  the  premises  of 
their  employers  or  in  houses  assigned  to  them  by 
their  masters  were  held  not  to  be  entitled  to  the 
franchise.  In  future  such  persons  will  ...  be 
entitled  to  vote  as  inhabitant  occupiers  and  ten- 
ants (under  Section  3  of  the  recent  Act),  notwith- 
standing that  they  occupy  their  dwelling  houses 
'  by  virtue  of  any  office,  service  or  employment.' 
But  this  is  subject  to  the  condition  that  a  subor- 
dinate cannot  qualify  or  obtain  a  vote  in  respect 
of  a  dwelling  house  which  is  also  inhabited  by 
any  person  under  whom  '  such  man  serves   in 


such  office,  service  or  employment. ' .  .  .  Persons 
seised  of  (i.  e. .  owning)  an  estate  of  inheritance 
(i.  e.,  in  fee  simple  or  fee-tail)  of  freehold  tenure, 
in  lands  or  tenements,  of  the  value  of  40s.  per 
annum,  are  entitled  to  a  vote  for  the  county  or 
division  of  the  county  in  which  the  estate  is  situ- 
ated. This  is  the  class  of  electors  generally 
known  as  '  forty  shilling  freeholders.'  Originally 
all  freeholders  were  entitled  to  county  votes,  but 
bj'  the  8  Henry  VL,  c.  7,  it  was  provideil  that  no 
freehold  of  a  less  annual  value  than  40s.  should 
confer  the  franchise.  Until  the  Reform  Act  of 
1832,  40s.  freeholders,  whether  their  estate  was 
one  of  inheritance  or  one  for  life  or  lives,  were 
entitled  to  county  votes.  That  Act,  however, 
restricted  the  county  freehold  franchise  by  draw- 
ing a  distinction  between  (1)  freeholds  of  inheri- 
tance, and  (2)  freeholds  not  of  inheritance.  AVhile 
the  owners  of  the  first  class  of  freeholds  were 
left  in  possession  of  their  former  rights  (except 
when  the  property  is  situated  within  a  Parlia- 
mentary borough),  the  owners  of  the  latter  were 
subjected  to  a  variet}'  of  conditions  and  restric- 
tions. .  .  .  Before  the  passing  of  the  Represen- 
tation of  the  People  Act,  1884,  any  number  of 
persons  might  qualify  and  obtain  county  votes 
as  joint  owners  of  a  freehold  of  inheritance,  pro- 
vided that  it  was  of  an  annual  value  sufficient  to 
give  40s.  for  each  owner.  But  .  .  .  this  right 
is  materially  qualified  by  Section  4  of  the  recent 
Act.  .  .  .  Persons  seised  of  an  estate  for  life  or 
lives  of  freehold  tenure  of  the  annual  value  of 
40s. .  but  of  less  than  £5,  are  entitled  to  a  county 
vote,  provided  that  they  (1)  actually  and  bona 
fide  occupy  the  premises,  or  (2)  were  seised  of 
the  property  at  the  time  of  the  passing  of  the  2 
Will.  IV.,  c.  45  (June  7th,  1832),  or  (3)  have  ac- 
quired the  property  after  the  date  by  marriage, 
marriage  settlement,  devise,  or  promotion  to  a 
benefice  or  office.  .  .  .  Persons  seised  of  an  es- 
tate for  life  or  lives  or  of  any  larger  estate  in 
lamls  or  tenements  of  any  tenure  whatever  of 
the  yearl}-  value  of  £5  or  upwards:  This  quali- 
fication is  not  confined  to  the  ownership  of  free- 
hold lands.  Under  the  words  'of  an}'  tenure 
whatever'  (30  &  31  Vict.,  c.  102,  s.  5)  copyholders 
have  county  votes  if  their  property  is  of  the  an- 
nual value  of  £5.  .  .  .  The  electoral  qualifica- 
tions in  Scotland  are  defined  bv  the  2  v.t  3  Will. 
IV.,  c.  65,  the  31  &  32  Vict.,  c.  48.  and  the  Repre- 
sentation of  the  People  Act,  1884  (48  Vict.,  c.  3). 
The  effect  of  the  three  Acts  taken  together 
is  that  the  County  franchises  are  as  follows: —  1. 
Owners  of  Land,  &c. ,  of  the  annual  value  of  £5, 
after  deducting  feu  dutj',  ground  annual,  or 
other  considerations  which  an  owner  may  be 
bound  to  pay  or  to  give  an  account  for  as  a  con- 
dition of  his  right.  2.  Leaseholders  under  a 
lease  of  not  less  than  .57  years  or  for  the  life  of 
the  tenant  of  the  clear  yearly  value  of  £10,  or 
for  a  period  of  not  less  than  19  years  when  the 
clear  yearly  value  is  not  less  than  £50,  or  the 
tenant  is  in  actual  personal  occupancy  of  the 
land.  3.  Occupiers  of  land,  etc.,  of  the  clear 
yearly  value  of  £10.  4.  Householders.  5.  Lodg- 
ers. 6.  The  service  franchise.  Borough  fran- 
chises.— 1.  Occupiers  of  lanil  or  tenements  of  the 
annual  valueof  £10.  2.  Householders.  3.  Lodg- 
ers. 4.  The  service  franchise.  The  qualification 
for  these  franchises  is  in  all  material  respects  the 
same  as  for  the  corresponding  franchises  in  the 
Scotch  counties,  and  in  the  counties  an<I  boroughs 
of  England  and  Wales.   .   .   .  The  Acts  relating  to 
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the  franchise  in  Ireland  are  2  it  3  Will.  IV..  c.  88. 
13  ct  14  Vict.,  c.  ()!»,  the  represi'Mtation  (if  tlie  Pen- 
pie  (Ireland)  Act.  1808,  and  the  Representation  of 
the  People  Act,  1884.  Head  together  the_y  give 
the  following  qnalitieations: — t'onnty  franchises. 
— 1.  Owners  of  freeholds  of  inheritance  or  of  free- 
holds for  lives  renewable  for  ever  rated  to  tlie 
poor  at  the  annual  value  of  £5.  2.  Freeholders  and 
copyliolders  of  a  clear  annual  value  of  £10.  3. 
Leaseholders  of  various  terms  and  value.  4. 
0<cupiers  of  land  or  a  tenement  of  the  clear  an- 
nual value  of  .£10.  5.  Householders.  G.  The 
lodger  franchise.  7.  The  service  franchise.  Bor- 
ougli  franchises. —  1.  Occupiers  of  lands  and 
tenements  of  the  annual  value  of  .£10.  2.  House- 
holders. ...  3.  Lodgers.  4.  The  service  fran- 
chise. 5.  Freemen  in  certain  boroughs.  .  .  . 
All  the  franchises  we  have  described  .  .  .  are 
subject  to  this  condition,  that  no  one,  however 
qualitied,  can  be  registered  or  vote  in  respect  of 
them  if  he  is  subjected  to  any  legal  incapacity 
to  become  or  act  as  elector.  .  .  .  No  alien  unless 
certiflcated  or  naturali-sed,  no  minor,  no  huiatic 
or  idiot,  nor  any  person  in  such  a  state  of  drunlj- 
enness  as  to  be  incapable  —  is  entitled  to  vote. 
Police  magistrates  in  London  and  Dublin,  and 
police  officers  throughout  the  country,  including 
the  members  of  the  Koyal  Irish  Constabulary, 
are  disqualified  from  voting  eitlier  generally  or 
for  constituencies  within  whicii  their  duties  lie. 
In  the  case  of  the  jiolice  the  disqualification  con- 
tinues for  six  months  after  an  officer  has  left  the 
force.  .  .  .  Persons  are  disqualitied  who  are  con- 
victed of  treason  or  treason-felony,  for  wliich  the 
sentence  is  death  or  jieual  servitude,  or  any  term 
of  imprisonment  witli  hard  labour  or  exceeding 
twelve  months,  until  they  have  suffered  their 
punishment  (or  such  as  may  be  substituted  by 
competent  authority),  or  until  they  receive  a 
free  pardon.  Peers  are  disqualified  from  voting 
at  the  election  of  any  member  to  .serve  in  Parlia- 
ment. A  returning  officer  may  not  vote  at  any 
election  for  which  he  acts,  unless  the  numbers 
are  equal,  when  he  may  give  a  casting  vote.  No 
person  is  entitled  to  be  registered  in  any  year  as 
a  voter  for  any  county  or  borough  who  has  within 
twelve  calendar  months  next  previous  to  the  last 
day  of  Jidy  in  such  year  received  jjarochial  re- 
lief or  other  alms  which  by  the  law  of  Parlia- 
ment disqualify  fr(.)m  voting.  Persons  employed 
at  an  election  for  reward  or  p.aymeut  are  dis- 
qualified from  voting  thereat  although  they  may 
be  on  the  register.  .  .  .  The  Corrtipt  and  Illegal 
Practices  Prevention  Act,  1883  (4<>  ct  47  Vict.,"c. 
51),  disqualifies  a  variety  of  offenders  [see  above, 
A.  D.  1883]  against  its  provisions  from  being 
registered  or  voting. " — W.  A.  Holdsworth,  I'lie 
JCcir  a, form  Aft.  pp.  20-36. 

A.  D.  1884-1885. — Campaign  in  the  Soudan 
for  the  relief  of  General  Gordon.  See  Egypt: 
A.  1).  1884-188"). 

A.  D.  1885.— The  fall  of  the  Gladstone  gov- 
ernment.— The  brief  first  Ministry  of  Lord  Sal- 
isbury.—  "Almost  simultaneously  with  tlie  as- 
sembling of  Parliament  [February  19,  1885]  had 
come  the  news  of  tlie  fall  of  Khartoum  and  the 
death  of  General  Gordon  [see  Egypt:  A.  I). 
1884-1885].  These  terrible  events  sent  a  thrill  of 
horror  au(l  indignation  throughout  the  country, 
and  the  Government  was  severely  condemned  in 
many  quarters  for  its  procrastination.  Mr.  Glad- 
stone, wlio  was  strongly  moved  by  Gordon's 
death,  rose  to  the  situation,  and  announced  that 


it  was  necessary  to  overthrow  the  Mahdi  at  Khar- 
toum, to  renew  ojierations  against  Osiiiiiii  Digma. 
and  toconstructa  railway  from  ,Suakini  to  Berber 
with  a  view  to  a  campaign  in  the  autumn.  A 
royid  proclamation  was  issued  calling  out  the  re- 
serves. Sir  Stall'ord  Northcote  initiated  adeliate 
on  the  Soudan  question  with  a  motion  affirming 
that  the  risks  and  sacrifices  which  the  Govern- 
ment appeared  to  be  ready  to  encounter  could 
only  be  justified  by  a  distinct  recognition  of  our 
res])onsibility  for  Egypt,  and  those  portions  of 
the  Soudan  wliich  are  necessary  to  its  security. 
Mr.  .lohn  !Morley  introduced  an  ameiidnient  to 
the  motion,  waiving  any  judgment  on  the  policy 
of  the  Ministry,  but  expressing  regret  at  its  de- 
cision to  continue  the  conflict  with  the  Mahdi. 
Jlr.  Gladstone  skilfullj^  dealt  with  both  motion 
and  amendment.  Observing  that  it  was  impossi- 
ble to  give  rigid  pledges  as  to  the  future,  he  ap- 
pealed to  the  Liberal  party,  if  they  had  not  made 
up  their  minds  to  condemn  and  jiunish  the  Gov- 
ernment, to  strengthen  their  hands  liy  an  lunnis- 
takalile  vote  of  confidence.  The  Government 
obtained  a  majority  of  14,  the  votes  being  302  in 
their  favour  with  288  against ;  but  many  of  those 
who  supported  the  Government  had  also  voted 
for  the  amendment  by  ilr.  Morley.  .  .  .  Finan- 
cial (juestions  were  extremely  embarrassing  to  the 
Government,  and  it  was  not  until  the  30th  of 
April  that  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  was 
ready  with  his  financial  statement.  He  was 
called  upon  to  deal  with  a  deficit  of  upwards  of 
a  million,  with  a  greatly  depressed  revenue,  and 
with  an  estimated  expenditure  for  the  current 
year  —  including  the  vote  of  credit  —  of  no  less 
than  £100,000,000.  Amongst  Mr.  Childers's  pro- 
posals was  one  to  levy  upon  land  an  amount  of 
taxation  proportioned  to  that  levied  on  persou;il 
property.  '  There  was  also  an  augmentation  of 
the  spirit  duties  and  of  the  beer  duty.  Tlie 
country  members  were  dissatisfied  and  demanded 
that  no  new  charges  should  be  thrown  on  the 
land  till  the  promised  relief  of  local  taxation  had 
been  carried  out.  The  agricultural  and  the  liquor 
interests  were  discontented,  as  well  as  the  Scotch 
and  Iri.sh  members  with  tlie  wliiskey  duty.  The 
Chancellor  made  some  concessions,  but  they  were 
not  regarded  as  sufficient,  and  on  the  j\fonday 
after  the  Whitsun  holidays,  the  Opposition  joined 
battle  on  a  motion  by  Sir  JI.  Hicks  Beach.  .  .  . 
Mr.  Gladstone  stateil  at  the  close  of  the  debate 
that  the  Government  would  resign  if  defeated. 
The  amendment  was  carried  against  them  by  264 
to  252,  and  the  ^Ministry  went  out.  .  .  .  Lord 
Salisbury  became  Premier.  .  .  .  The  general 
election  .  .  .  [was]  fixed  for  November  1885. " — 
G.  B.  Smith.  Tlir  Prime  Mininters  of  Qnccri  Vic- 
toria, ]ip.  373-377. 

A.  D.  1885-1886.— The  partition  of  East 
Africa  with  Germany.      See   Africa  ;     A.    D. 

l,SS4-ltSSl). 

A.  D.  1885-1886.— Mr.  Gladstone's  return  to 
pov7er.  —  His  Home  Rule  Bill  for  Ireland  and 
his  Irish  Land  Bill. — Their  defeat. — Division 
of  the  Liberal  Party. — Lord  Salisbury's  Min- 
istry.—  "Tlie  llouseof  Commons  wliicli  had  been 
electetl  in  November  and  December,  1885,  was 
the  first  House  f)f  Commons  which  represented 
the  whole  body  of  the  hou.seliolders  and  lodgers 
of  the  United  Kingdom.  The  result  of  tlie  appeal 
to  new  constituencies  and  an  enlarged  elector- 
ate had  taken  all  parties  by  surprise.  The  Tories 
found   themselves,    by   the   help  of  their   Irish 
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allies,  successful  in  the  towns  beyond  all  their 
hopes;  the  Liberals,  disappointed  in  the  boroughs, 
had  found  compensation  in  unexpected  successes 
in  the  counties:  and  the  Irish  Nationalists  had 
almost  swept  the  board.  .  .  .  The  Englisli  repre- 
sentation —  exclusive  of  one  Irish  Nationalist  for 
Liverpool  —  gave  a  liberal  majority  of  28  in  the 
English  constituencies;  which  "Wales  and  Scot- 
land swelled  to  106.  The  Irish  representation 
had  undergone  a  still  more  remarkable  change. 
Of  103  members  for  the  sister  island,  85  were 
Home  Rulers  and  only  18  were  Tories.  .  .  .  The 
new  House  of  Commons  was  exactly  divided  be- 
tween the  Liberals  on  one  side  and  tlie  Tories 
with  their  Irish  allies  on  the  other.  Of  its  670 
members  just  one-half,  or  335,  were  Liberals, 
249  were  Tories,  and  86  were  Irish  Nationalists 
[or  Home  Rulers].  .  .  .  It  was  soon  clear  enough 
that  the  alliance  between  the  Tory  Ministers  and 
the  Irish  Nationalists  was  at  an  end."  On  the 
25th  of  January  1886,  the  Government  was  de- 
feated on  an  amendment  to  the  address,  and  on  the 
28th  it  resigned.  Mr.  Gladstone  was  invited  to 
form  a  Ministry  and  did  so  with  Lord  Herschell 
for  Lord  Chancellor,  Sir  William  Ilarcourt  for 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  Mr.  Childers  for 
Home  Secretary,  Lord  Granville  for  Secretary 
for  the  Colonies,  Jlr.  John  Jlorley  for  Chief  Sec- 
retary for  Ireland,  and  ilr.  Chamberlain  for  Presi- 
dent of  the  Local  Government  Board.  On  the 
29th  of  March  "Mr.  Gladstone  announced  in  the 
House  of  Commons  that  on  the  8th  of  April  he 
would  ask  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  '  to  amend 
the  provision  for  the  future  government  of  Ire- 
land ' ;  and  that  on  the  loth  he  would  ask  leave  to 
bring  in  a  measure  '  to  make  amended  provision 
for  the  sale  and  purchase  of  land  in  Ireland.'" 
The  same  day  Mr.  Chamberlain  and  ^Ir.  Tre  velj-an 
(Secretary  for  Ireland)  resigned  their  seats  in  the 
Cabinet,  and  it  was  generally  understood  that 
differences  of  opinion  on  the  Irish  bills  had 
arisen.  On  the  8th  of  April  the  House  of  Com- 
mons was  densely  crowded  when  Mr.  Gladstone 
introduced  his  measure  for  giving  Home  Rule  to 
Ireland.  In  a  speech  which  lasted  three  hours 
and  a  half  he  set  forth  the  details  of  his  plan  and 
the  reasons  on  which  they  were  based.  The  es- 
sential conditions  observed  in  the  framing  of  the 
measure,  as  he  defined  them,  were  these:  "The 
unity  of  the  Empire  must  not  be  placed  in  jeo- 
pardy ;  the  minority  must  be  protected ;  the 
political  equality  of  the  three  countries  must  be 
maintained,  and  there  must  be  an  equitable  dis- 
tribution of  Imperial  burdens.  He  then  discussed 
some  proposals  which  had  been  made  for  the 
special  treatment  of  Ulster  —  its  exclusion  from 
the  bill,  its  separate  autonomy  or  the  reservation 
of  certain  matters,  such  as  education,  for  Pro- 
vincial Councils;  all  of  which  he  rejected.  The 
establishment  of  an  Irish  legislature  involved  the 
removal  of  Irish  peers  from  the  House  of  Lonls 
and  the  Irish  representatives  from  the  House  of 
Commons.  But  if  Ireland  was  not  represented 
at  Westminster,  how  was  it  to  be  taxed  ?  The 
English  people  would  never  force  on  Ireland  tax- 
ation without  representation.  The  taxing  power 
would  be  in  the  hands  of  the  Irish  legislature, 
but  Customs  and  Excise  duties  connected  with 
Customs  would  be  solely  in  the  control  of  the 
Imperial  Parliament.  Ireland's  share  in  these  being 
reserved  for  Ireland's  use.  Ireland  must  have 
security  against  her  Magna  Charta  being  tam- 
pered  with,;   the   provision   of   the   Act   would 


therefore  onlj'  be  capable  of  modification  with 
the  concurrence  of  the  Irish  legislature,  or  after 
the  recall  of  the  Irish  members  to  the  two  Houses 
of  Parliament.  The  Irish  legislature  would  have 
all  the  powers  which  were  not  specially  reserved 
from  it  in  the  Act.  It  was  to  consist  of  two 
orders,  though  not  two  Houses.  It  would  be  sub- 
ject to  all  the  prerogatives  of  the  Crown ;  it  would 
have  nothing  to  do  with  Army  or  Navy,  or  with 
Foreign  or  Colonial  relations :  nor  could  it  modify 
the  Act  on  which  its  own  authority  was  based. 
Contracts,  charters,  questions  of  education,  re- 
ligious endowments  and  establishments,  would 
be  beyond  its  authority.  Trade  and  navigation, 
coinage,  currency,  weights  and  measures,  copy- 
right, census,  quarantine  laws,  and  some  other 
matters,  were  not  to  be  within  the  powers  of  the 
Irish  Parliament.  The  composition  of  the  legis- 
lature was  to  be  first,  the  103  members  now  rep- 
resenting Ireland  with  101,  elected  by  the  same 
constituencies,  with  the  exception  of  the  Univer- 
sity, with  power  to  the  Irish  legislature  to  give 
two  members  to  the  Royal  L'niversity  if  it  chose; 
then  the  present  Irish  members  of  the  House  of 
Lords,  with  To  elected  by  the  Irish  people  under 
a  property  qualification.  The  Viceroyalty  was 
to  be  left," but  the  Viceroy  was  not  to  quit  office 
with  an  outgoing  government,  and  no  religious 
disability  was  to  aifect  his  appointment.  He 
would  have  a  Privy  Council,  and  the  executive 
would  remain  as  atpresent,  but  might  be  changed 
by  the  action  of  the  legislative  body.  The  preseiit 
judges  would  preserve  their  lien  on  the  Consoli- 
date^d  Ftmd  of  Great  Britain,  and  the  Queen  would 
be  empowered  to  antedate  their  pensions  if  it 
was  seen  to  be  desirable.  Future  judges,  with 
the  exception  of  two  in  the  Court  of  Exchequer, 
would  be  appointed  by  the  Irish  government, 
and,  like  English  judges,  would  hold  their  office 
during  good  behaviour.  The  Constabulary 
would  remain  under  its  present  administration. 
Great  Britain  paying  all  charges  over  a  million. 
Eventually,  however,  the  whole  police  of  Ireland 
would  be  under  the  Irish  government.  Tlie 
civil  servants  would  have  two  years'  grace,  with 
a  choice  of  retirement  on  pension  before  passing 
under  the  Irish  executive.  Of  the  financial  ar- 
rangements Mr.  Gladstone  spoke  in  careful  and 
min'ute  detail.  He  fixed  the  proportion  of  Im- 
perial charges  Ireland  should  pay  at  one-fifteenth, 
or  in  other  words  she  woidd  pay  one  part  and 
Great  Britain  fourteen  parts.  More  than  a  mil- 
lion of  duty  is  paid  on  spirits  in  Ireland  which 
come  to  Great  Britain,  and  this  would  be  practi- 
cally a  contribution  towards  the  Irisli  revenue. 
So  with  Irish  porter  and  with  the  tobacco  manu- 
factured in  Ireland  and  sold  here.  Altogether 
the  British  taxpavers  would  contribute  in  this 
way  £1, -100, 000  a  "year  to  the  Irish  Exchequer; 
reducing  the  actual  payment  of  Ireland  itself  for 
Imperial  affairs  to  one-twenty-sixth."  On  the 
16th  of  April  Mr.  Gladstone  introduced  his  Irish 
Land  Bill,  connecting  it  with  the  Home  Rule 
Bill  as  forming  part  of  one  great  measure  for  the 
pacification  of  Ireland.  In  "the  meantime  the  op- 
position to  his  policy  within  the  ranks  of  the 
Liberal  party  had  been  rapidly  taking  form.  It 
was  led  bv  Lord  Hartington,  Mr.  Chamberlain, 
.Mr.  Trevelvan,  Sir  Henry  James,  Sir  John  Lub- 
bcjck,  Mr.  Goschen,  and  ")Ir.  Courtney.  It  soon 
received  the  support  of  -Mr.  John  Bright.  The 
debate  in  the  House,  which  lasted  until  tiie  3rd 
of  June,  was  passionate  and  bitter.     It  ended  in 
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the  defeat  of  the  Goveninunt  by  a  majority  of 
30  airainst  the  bill.  The  division  was  the  largest 
which  had  ever  been  taken  in  the  IIou.se  of  Com- 
mons, 6.)T  members  being  present.  The  majority 
was  made  up  of  249  Conservatives  and  94  Lib- 
erals. The  minority  consisted  of  228  Liberals 
and  8.J  Nationalists.  Mr.  Gladstone  appe.iled  to 
the  country  by  a  dissolution  of  Parliament.  The 
elections  were  adverse  to  him,  resulting-  in  the 
return  to  Parliament  of  members  representing  the 
several  parties  and  sections  of  parties  as  follows: 
Home  Rule  Liberals,  or  Gladstonians,  194,  Irish 
Nationalists  8.5  —  total  279 ;  seceding  Liberals 
75,  Conservatives  316  — total  391.  .Air.  Glad- 
stone and  his  colleagues  resigned  and  a  new  !Min- 
istry  was  formed  under  Lord  Salisbury.  The 
Liberals,  in  alliance  with  the  Conservatives  and 
giving  their  support  to  Lord  Salisbury's  Govern- 
ment, became  organized  as  a  distinct  party  tuuler 
the  leadership  of  Lord  Hartington,  and  took  the 
name  of  Liberal  Unionists. — P.  AV.  Claydeu,  Eng- 
land unihr  tlie  Cunlitinn,  ch.  1-6. 

Also  ix:  H.  D.  Traill,  The  Marquis  of  Salis- 
buni.,-?i.  V2.—Ai,iiH,a  Il'ii-^t,!-.  18S.J.  ISSfi. 

A,  D,  1885-1888.— Termination  of  the  Fish- 
ery Articles  of  the  Treaty  of  Washington. — 
Renewed  controversies  with  the  United  States. 
— The  rejected  Treaty.  Sic  Fisukhies.  Xdktii 
A.MEHic.vx:  A.  D.  1S77-1SSS. 

A.  D.  1886.— Defeat  of  Mr.  Parnell's  Ten- 
ants' Relief  Bill. — The  plan  of  campaign  in 
Ireland.     See  Ikkla.m);  A.  D.  ISSG. 

A.  D.  1886-1893.— The  Bering  Sea  Contro- 
versy and  Arbitration.  Sci'  Umtki)  St.vtks  of 
A.M.  :   A.  D.  INSti-lS'.i:!. 

A.  D.  1890. — Settlement  of  African  questions 
with  Germany. — Cession  of  Heligoland,  ,See 
Afkka:  a.  D.  lSS4-lSNy. 

A.  D.  1891.— The  Free  Education  BiU.  See 
Edlxatiox,  Modern:  Eumopeax  Countiues. — 
Exgl.v.nd:  a.  D.   1S91. 

A.  D.  1892-1893.  —  The  fourth  Gladstone 
Ministry. — Passage  of  the  Irish  Home  Rule 
Bill  by  the  House  of  Commons. — Its  defeat  by 
the  Lords.— On  the  2sth  of  .June,  1«92,  Parlia- 
ment was  dissolved,  having  been  in  existence 
since  1886,  and  a  new  Parliament  was  summoned 
to  meet  on  the  4th  of  August.  Great  excitement 
prevailed  in  the  ensuing  elections,  which  turned 
almost  entirely  on  the  question  of  Home  Rule 
for  Ireland.  The  Liberal  or  Gladstonian  party, 
favoring  Home  Rule,  won  a  majority  of  42  in  the 
House  of  Commons;  but  in  the  representation  of 
Eugland  alone  there  was  a  majority  of  70  re- 
turned against  it.  In  Ireland,  the  representation 
returned  was  103  for  Home  Rule,  and  23  against : 
in  Scotland,  51  for  and  21  against;  in  Wales, 
28  for  and  2  against.  Conservatives  and  Liberal 
L'nionists  (opposing  Home  Rule)  lost  little  ground 
in  the  boroughs,  as  compared  with  the  previous 
Parliament,  but  largel}'  in  the  counties.  As  the 
result  of  the  election.  Lord  Salisbury  and  his 
Ministry  resigned  August  12,  and  3Ir.  Glailst.ine 
was  summoned  to  form  a  Government.  In  the 
new  Cabinet,  which  was  announced  four  days 
later.  Earl  Rosebery  became  Foreign  Secretary ; 
Baron  Herschell,  Lord  Chancellor;  Sir  William 
Vernon  Ilarcourt,  Chancellor  of  the  E.xchequer; 
Mr.  Herbert  H.  Asquith,  Home  Secretary:  aud 
Jlr.  John  Morley,  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland. 
Although  the  new  Parliament  as.sembled  in  Au- 
gust, 1892,  it  was  not  imtil  the  13th  of  February 
following  that  Mr.  Gladstone  introduced  his  bill 


to  establish  Home  Rule  in  Ireland.  The  bill  was 
under  del)ate  in  the  House  of  Commons  until  the 
night  of  September  1.  1893,  when  it  passed  that 
body  by  a  vote  of  301  to  267.  "The  bill  pro- 
vides for  a  Legislature  for  Ireland,  consisting  of 
tlie  (Jueen  and  of  two  ILmses — the  Legislative 
Counc-il  and  the  Lesrislative  Assembly.  This 
Legislature,  with  certain  restrictions,  is  author- 
ized to  m;dve  laws  for  the  peace,  order,  anil  good 
govermnent  of  Irelanil  in  resiject  of  matters  ex- 
clusively relating  to  Ireland  or  some  part  thereof. 
The  bill  says  that  the  powers  of  the  Irish  Legis- 
lature shall  not  extend  to  the-  m;dving  of  any  law 
respecting  the  establishment  or  emlowmentof  re- 
ligion or  prohibiting  the  free  exercise  thereof,  or 
imposing  any  disability  or  conferring  any  privi- 
lege on  account  of  religious  belief,  or  whereby 
any  person  may  be  deprived  of  life,  liberty,  or 
property  without  due  process  of  law,  or  whereby 
private  property  may  be  taken  without  just  com- 
pensation. According  to  the  bill  the  executive 
power  in  Ireland  shall  continue  vested  in  her 
Majesty  the  Queen,  and  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  on 
behalf  of  her  .Alajesty,  shall  exercise  any  preroga- 
tives or  other  executive  power  of  the  tjueen  the 
exercise  of  which  may  be  delegated  to  him  by 
her  Majesty,  and  shall  in  the  (Queen's  name  sum- 
mon, prorogue,  and  dissolve  the  Legislature.  An 
Executive  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council  of 
Ireland  is  provided  for,  which  '  shall  aid  and  ad- 
vise in  the  government  of  Ireland.'  The  Lord 
Lieuten.int,  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Executive  Coiuicil,  is  authorized  to  give  or  with- 
hold the  assent  of  her  .Majesty  to  bills  pas.sed  by 
the  houses  of  the  Legislature.  The  Legislative 
Cotmcil  by  the  terms  of  the  bill  shall  consist  Of 
forty-eight  Councilors.  Every  man  shall  be  en- 
titled to  vote  for  a  Coimeilor  who  owns  or  occu- 
pies any  land  or  tenement  of  a  ratable  value  of 
£20.  'fhe  term  of  olHce  of  the  Councilors  is  to 
be  for  eight  years,  which  is  not  to  be  affected  by 
dissolution,  but  one-half  of  the  Councilors  sliall 
retire  in  every  fourth  year  and  theirseats  be  tilled 
by  a  new  election.  The  Legislative  Assembly  is 
to  consist  of  103  members  returned  by  the  Parlia- 
mentary constituencies  existing  at  present  in 
Ireland.  This  Assembly,  unless  sooner  dissolved, 
may  exist  for  five  years.  The  bill  also  provides 
for  80  Irish  members  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
In  regard  to  finance,  the  bill  provides  that  for 
the  purposes  of  this  act  the  public  revenue  shall 
be  divided  into  general  revenue  and  special  rev- 
enue, and  general  revenue  shall  consist  of  the 
gross  revenue  collected  in  Ireland  from  taxes; 
the  portion  due  to  Ireland  of  the  hereditary  rev- 
enues of  the  crown  which  are  manageil  by  the 
Commissioners  of  Woods,  an  annual  sum  for  the 
customs  and  excise  duties  collected  in  Great  Brit- 
ain on  articles  consumed  in  Ireland,  provided 
that  an  annual  sum  of  the  customs  and  excise 
duties  collected  in  Ireland  on  articles  consumed 
in  Great  Britain  shall  be  deducted  from  the  rev- 
enue collected  in  Ireland  aud  treated  as  revenue 
collected  in  Great  Britain ;  these  annu:d  sums  to 
be  determined  by  a  committee  appointed  jointly 
by  the  Irish  Government  and  the  Imperial  Treas- 
ury. It  is  also  provided  that  one-third  of  the 
general  revenue  of  Ireland  and  also  that  portion 
of  any  imperiaV  miscellaneous  revenue  to  which 
Ireland  may  claim  to  be  entitled  shall  be  ])aid 
into  the  Treasury  of  the  Uniteil  Kingdom  as  the 
contribution  of  Ireland  to  imperial  liabilities  and 
expenditures;  this  plan  to  continue  for  a  term  of 
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six  years,  at  the  enrl  of  which  time  a  new  scheme 
of  tax  division  shall  be  devised.  The  Legisla- 
ture, in  order  to  meet  expenses  of  the  public  ser- 
vice, is  authorized  to  impose  taxes  other  tlian 
those  now  existing  in  Irehmd.  Ireland  should 
also  have  cliarged  up  against  her  and  he  compelled 
to  pay  out  of  her  own  Treasury  all  salaries  and 
pensions  of  Judges  and  lial)ilities  of  all  kinds 
which  Great  Britain  has  assumed  for  her  beiietit. 
The  bill  further  provides  that  appeal  from  courts 
in  Ireland  to  the  House  of  Lords  shall  cease  and 
that  all  persons  having  the  right  of  appeal  shall 
have  a  like  right  to  appeal  to  the  Queen  in  coun- 


cil. The  term  of  office  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant 
is  fixed  at  six  years.  Ultimately  the  Hoyal  Irish 
Constabulary  shall  cease  to  exist  and  no  force 
other  than  the  ordinary  civil  police  shall  be  per- 
mitted to  be  formed.  The  Irish  Legislature  shall 
be  summoned  to  meet  on  the  first  Tue.sdaj'  in 
September,  1894.  and  the  first  election  for  mem- 
bers shall  be  held  at  .such  time  before  that  day 
as  may  be  fixed  by  her  Mtijesty  in  council."  In 
the  House  of  Lords,  the  bill  was  defeated  on  the 
8th  of  September  —  the  second  reading  postponed 
to  a  day  six  months  from  that  date  —  by  the  over- 
whelming vote  of  419  to  41. 


ENGLE.— ENGLISH.  See  Angles  .\xd 
JVTKs;  also.  Enoi.axd;  a.  D.  547-633. 

ENGLISH  PALE.  The.  See  Pale,  The 
Em.m^ii. 

ENGLISH  SWEAT,  The.  See  Sweating 
Sic  KM>s. 

ENGLISHRY. —  To  check  the  assassination 
of  his  tyrannical  Norman  followers  by  the  exas- 
perated English,  William  the  Conqueror  ordained 
that  the  whole  Hundred  within  which  one  was 
slain  should  pay  a  heavy  penalty.  "In  con- 
nexion with  this  enactment  there  grew  up  the 
famous  law  of  '  Englishry.'  by  which  every  mur- 
dered man  was  presumed  to  be  a  Xorman,  unless 
jiroofs  of  ■  Englishry '  were  made  by  the  four 
nearest  relatives  of  the  deceased.  '  Presentments 
of  Englishry.'  as  they  were  technically  termed, 
are  recorded  in  the  reign  of  Kichard  I.,  but  not 
later." — T.  P.  Taswell-Laugmead,  Bug.  Const, 
llift.,  p.  08. 

ENNISKILLEN,  The  defence  of.   See  Ire- 

LAM):^.V.    1).    1(JSS-16S9. 

ENOMOTY,  The.— In  the  Spartan  military 
organization  the  enomoty  "' was  a  small  company 
of  men,  the  number  of  whom  was  variable,  being 
given  differently  at  25,  32.  or  36  men, —  drilled 
and  practised  together  in  military  evolutions,  and 
bc)und  to  each  other  by  a  commou  oath.  Each 
Enomoty  had  a  separate  captain  or  enomotarch, 
the  strongest  and  ablest  soldier  of  the  company." 
—  G.  ilrote,  JIi.'<t.  (,f  Greece,  pt.  3,  ch.  8. 

ENRIQUE.     See  Hexry. 

ENSISHEIM,  Battle  of  (1674).  See  Neth- 
ERL.XNDS  (II()Li..\M));  A.  D.  16T4-16T8. 

EORL  AND  CEORL.— "The  modern  Eng- 
lish forms  of  these  words  have  completely  lost 
their  ancient  meaning.  The  word  'Earl.' after 
several  lluctuatious,  has  settled  down  as  the  title 
of  one  rank  in  the  Peerage;  the  word  'Churl' 
has  come  to  be  a  word  of  moral  reprol)ation,  ir- 
n  spective  of  the  rank  of  the  person  who  is  guilty 
of  the  olfeuce.  But  in  the  primary  meaning  of 
the  words,  '  Eorl '  and  '  Ceorl ' — words  whose 
happy  jingle  causes  them  to  be  constantly  op- 
posed to  each  other  —  form  an  exhaustive  divi- 
sion of  the  free  members  of  the  state.  The  dis- 
tinction in  modern  language  is  most  nearly 
expressed  by  the  words  '  Gentle  '  and  "Simple." 
The  '  Ceorl  '  is  the  simple  freeman,  the  mere  luiit 
in  the  army  or  in  the  assembly,  whom  no  distinc- 
tion of  birth  or  office  marks  out  from  his  fel- 
lows."—  E.  A.  Freeman,  Hint,  of  t/ie  Xornuin 
C'lnq.  iif  Eny.,  ch.  3,  serf.  2. —  See,  also,  Ethel; 
and  England:  A.  D.  9.58. 

EORMEN  STREET.     See  Ermtn  Street. 

EPAMINONDAS,  and  the  greatness  of 
Thebes.  See  Greece:  B.  C.  379-371,  and  371- 
302:  also  Thebes:  B.  C.  378. 

EPEIROS.     See  Epirus. 


EPHAH,  The.— "The  ephah.  or  bath,  was 
the  unit  of  measures  of  capacity-  for  both  liipiids 
and  grain  [among  the  ancient  Jews].  The  ephah 
is  considered  by  Queipo  to  have  been  the  mea 
sure  of  water  contained  in  the  ancient  Egyptian 
cubic  foot,  and  thus  equivalent  to  29.376  litres, 
or  6. 468  imperial  gallons,  and  to  have  been  nearly 
identical  with  the  ancient  Egyptian  artaba  and  the 
Greek  metretes.  For  liquids,  the  ephah  was  di- 
vided into  six  hin,  and  the  twelfth  part  of  the  bin 
was  the  log.  As  a  grain  measure,  the  ephah  was 
divided  into  ten  omers,  or  goniers.  The  omer 
measure  of  manna  gathered  by  the  Israelites  in 
the  desert  as  a  day's  food  for  each  adult  person 
was  thus  equal  to  2.6  imperial  quarts.  The 
largest  measure  of  capacity  both  for  liquids  and 
dry  commodities  was  the  cor  of  twelve  ephahs. " — 
H.  W.  Chisholm,  On  the  Science  of  Weighing  and 
Meanvriii'i.  ch.  2. 

EPHES-DAMMIM,  Battle  of.— The  battle 
which  followed  David's  encounter  with  Goliath, 
the  gitrautic  Philistine. — 1  Sam.,  xvii. 

EPHESIA,  The.  See  Ionic  (Pan-Ionic) 
Amphiktyony. 


EPHESUS.  —  The     Ephesian     Temple. — 

"The  ancient  cit_v  of  Ephesus  was  situated  on 
the  river  Cayster,  which  falls  into  the  Bay  of 
Scala  Nova,  on  the  western  coast  of  Asia  Minor. 
Of  the  origin  and  foundation  of  Ephesus  we  have 
no  historical  record.  Stories  were  told  which 
ascribed  the  settlement  of  the  place  to  Androklos, 
the  son  of  the  Athenian  king.  Codrus.  .  .  .  With 
other  Ionian  cities  of  Asia  Jlinor,  Ephesus  fell 
into  the  hands  of  Croesus,  the  last  of  the  kings 
of  Lydia,  and,  on  the  overthrow  of  Cra?sus  by 
Cyrus,  it  passed  under  the  heavier  yoke  of  the 
Persian  despot.  Although  from  that  time,  dur- 
ing a  period  of  at  least  five  centuries,  to  the  con- 
quest by  the  Romans,  the  city  underwent  great 
changes  of  fortune,  it  never  lost  its  grandeur  and 
importance.  The  Temple  of  Artemis  (Diana), 
whose  splendour  has  almost  become  ]iroverbial, 
tended  chiefly  to  make  Ephesus  the  most  attrac- 
tive and  notable  of  all  the  cities  of  Asia  Minor. 
Its  magnificent  harbour  was  tilled  with  Greek 
and  Plienician  merchantmen,  and  multitudes 
Hocked  from  all  parts  to  profit  by  its  conunerce 
and  to  worship  at  the  shrine  of  its  tutelary  god- 
dess. The  City  Port  was  fully  four  miles  from 
the  sea,  which  has  not,  as  has  been  sujjposcd, 
receded  far.  .  .  .  During  the  generations  which 
immediately  followed  the  conquest  of  Lydia  and 
the  rest  of  Asia  !Minor  by  the  Persian  kings,  the 
arts  of  Greece  attained  their  highest  perfection, 
and  it  was  within  this  short  period  of  little  more 
than  two  centuries  that  the  great  Temple  of 
Artemis  was  three  times  built  upon  the  same 
site,  and,  as  recent  researches  have  found,  each 
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time  on  the  same  grand  settle." — J,  T.  'Wood, 
Discmrrics  <it  K/ihesus,  c/i.  1. — The  excavations 
wliich  were  carried  on  at  Epliesiis  by  Mr.  Wood, 
for  the  Uritish  Museum,  during  eleven  yciirs. 
from  1SC)3  until  1.S74.  resulted  in  the  uncovering 
of  a  large  part  of  the  site  of  the  great  Temple 
and  the  determining  of  its  architectural  features, 
besides  bringing  to  light  many  inscriptions  and 
much  valuable  sculpture.  The  account  given  in 
the  work  named  above  is  exceedingly  interesting. 

Ionian  conquest  and  occupation.  See  Asi.v 
Mixoh:  Thk  GiiKKK  Cdi.dxies. 

Ancient  Commerce. — "The  spot  on  the  Asi- 
atic coast  wliich  corresponded  most  nearly  with 
Corinth  on  the  European,  was  Ejihesus,  a  city 
which,  in  the  time  of  Herodfitus.  had  been  the 
starting  point  of  caravans  for  Upper  Asia,  but 
which,  under  the  change  of  dynasties  and  ruin 
of  em|)ires,  had  dwindled  into  a  mere  provin- 
cial town.  The  mild  sway  of  Augustus  re- 
stored it  to  wealth  and  eminence,  and  as  the  offi- 
cial capital  of  the  province  of  Asia,  it  was  reputed 
to  be  the  metropolis  of  no  less  than  500  cities. " 
— C.  Merivale.  ///.«r  af  thr  liiinuiKs.  eh.  40. 

A.  D.  267. — Destruction  by  the  Goths  of  the 
Temple  of  Diana.     See  Goriis:   A.  I).  2.jS-".i()T. 

A.  D.  431  and  449. — The  General  Council 
and  the  "  Robber  Synod."  See  Kestouian  .\xd 
MoNOPHYsiTE  Controversy. 


EPHETiC.The. — A  l)oard  of  fifty-one  judges 
instituted  by  the  legislation  of  Draco,  at  Athens, 
for  the  trial  of  crimes  of  bloodshed  upon  the 
Areopagus. — 6.  Schiimann,  Antirj.  of  Greece: 
The  Stiite.  fit.  3.  eh.  3. 

EPHORS.—"  Magistrates,  called  by  the  name 
of  Epliors,  existed  in  many  Dorian  as  well  as  in 
other  States  [of  ancient  Greece],  although  our 
knowledge  with  regard  to  them  extends  no  fur- 
ther than  to  the  fact  of  their  existence ;  while 
the  name,  which  signifies  quite  generally  'over- 
seers,' affords  room  for  no  conclusion  as  to  their 
political  position  or  importance.  In  .Sparta, 
however,  the  Board  of  Five  Ephors  became,  in 
the  course  of  time,  a  magistracy  of  such  dignity 
and  intiuence  tliat  no  other  can  be  foiuid  in  any 
free  State  with  which  it  can  be  compareil. 
Concerning  its  first  institution  nothing  certain 
can  be  ascertained.  .  .  .  The  following  appears 
to  be  a  probable  account:  —  The  Ephors  were 
originally  magistrates  appointed  b_y  the  kings, 
partly  to  render  them  special  assistance  in  the 
judicial  decision  of  private  disputes, —  a  function 
which  they  continued  to  exercise  in  later  times, 
—  partly  to  undertake,  as  lieutenants  of  the 
kings,  other  of  their  functions,  during  their  ab- 
sence in  military  service,  or  through  some  other 
cause.  .  .  .  When  the  monarchy  and  the  Gerou- 
sia  wished  to  re-establish  their  ancient  intiuence 
in  opposition  to  the  popular  assembly,  they  were 
obliged  to  agree  to  a  concession  which  should 
give  some  security  to  the  people  that  this  jiower 
should  not  be  abused  to  their  detriment.  This 
concession  consisted  in  the  fact  that  the  Ephors 
were  independently  authorized  to  exercise  control 
over  the  kings  themselves.  .  .  .  The  Ephors 
were  enabled  to  interfere  in  every  department  of 
the  administration,  and  to  remove  or  punish 
whatever  they  found  to  be  contrary  to  the  laws 
or  adverse  to  the  public  interest." — G.  F.  Scliij- 
raann,  Antirj.  of  Greece:  The  ■State,  pt.  8,  ch.  1. 
sect.  8. — See,  also,  Sparta:  The  Cosstitutiox, 
&c. 


EPHTHALITES,    The.      See  IIu.ns,    Tue 
WuiTi;. 
EPIDAMNUS.     See  Greece:  B.  C.  435-432; 

and  KnitKVKA. 

EPIDII,  The.     See  Britain,  Celtic  Tribes. 

EPIGAMIA.— The  right  of  marriage  in  an- 
cient Athens. — G.  F.  Schdmann,  Antiq.  of  Greece: 
The  St,, I,,  pf.  •.^.  rh.  3. 

EPIGONI,  The.     See  B(Eotia. 

EPIPOLiE.— One  of  the  parts  or  divisions  of 
the  ancient  citv  of  Syracuse,  Sicilv. 

EPIROT  LEAGUE,  The.-^"The  tempo- 
rary greatness  of  the  Jlolossian  kingdom  [of 
Epeiros,  orEpirus]  under  Alexander  and  Pyrrbus 
is  matter  of  general  historj'.  Our  inunediate 
business  iswitli  the  republican  government  which 
succeeded  on  the  bloody  extinction  of  royalty 
and  the  royal  line  [which  occurred  15.  ('.  'JS'.tj. 
Epeiros  now  became  a  republic;  of  the  details  of 
its  constitution  we  know  nothing,  but  its  form 
can  hardly  fail  to  have  been  federal.  The  Epei- 
rots  formed  one  political  body;  Polybios  always 
speaks  of  them,  like  the  Acliaians  and  Akarnani- 
ans,  as  one  people  acting  with  one  will.  Decrees 
are  passed,  ambassadors  are  sent  and  received,  in 
the  name  of  the  whole  Epeirot  people,  and  Epeiros 
had.  like  Akarnania,  a  federal  coinage  bc;iring 
the  common  name  of  the  whole  nation.  " — E.  A. 
Freeman.  Hist,  cf  Federal  Govt.,  bk.  4,  sect.  1. 


EPIRUS. —  THE    EPIROTS.  — "Pas.sing 

over  the  borders  of  Akarnania  [in  ancient  western 
Greece]  we  find  small  nations  or  tribes  not  con- 
sidered as  Greeks,  but  known,  from  the  fourth 
century  B.  C.  downwards,  under  the  connuon 
name  of  Epirots.  This  word  .signifies,  jiroperly, 
inhabitants  of  a  continent,  as  opposed  to  those  of 
an  island  or  a  jieniusula.  It  came  only  gradually 
to  be  applied  by  the  Greeks  as  their  comprehen- 
sive denomination  to  designate  all  those  diverse 
tribes,  between  the  Ambrakian  Gulf  on  the  south 
and  west,  Pindus  on  the  east,  and  the  Illyrians 
and  Macedonians  to  the  north  and  north-east. 
Of  these  Epirots  the  principal  were  —  the  Cliaoui- 
ans,  Thesprotians,  Kassopians,  and  Jlolossians, 
who  occupied  the  country  inland  as  well  as  mari- 
time along  the  Ionian  Sea,  from  the  Akrokerau- 
nian  mountains  to  the  borders  of  Ambrakia 
in  the  interior  of  the  Ambrakian  Gulf.  .  .  . 
Among  these  various  tribes  it  is  dilticiilt  to  dis- 
criminate the  semi-Hellenic  from  the  non-IIel- 
lenic ;  for  Herodotus  considers  both  Molossians 
and  Thesprotians  as  Hellenic. — and  the  oracle 
of  Dodona,  as  well  as  the  Nekyomanteion  (or 
holy  cavern  for  evoking  the  dead)  of  Acheron, 
were  both  in  the  territory  of  the  Thesjirotians, 
and  both  (in  the  time  of  the  historian)  Ilellenic. 
Thucydides,  on  the  other  hand,  treats  both 
iMolossians  and  Thesprotians  as  l)arl)aric.  .  .  . 
Epirus  is  essentially  a  pastoral  country  ;  its  cat- 
tle as  well  as  its  shepherds  and  shepherds'  dogs 
were  celebrated  throughout  all  antiquity ;  and 
its  population  then,  as  now.  found  divided  vil- 
lage residence  the  most  suitable  to  their  means 
and  occupations.  .  .  .  Both  the  Chaonians  and 
Thesprotians  appear,  in  the  time  of  Thucydides, 
as  having  no  kings;  there  was  a  privileged  kingly 
race,  but  the  presiding  chief  was  changed  from 
year  to  year.  The  Molossians,  however,  had  a 
line  of  kings,  succeeding  from  father  to  son, 
which  professed  to  trace  its  descent  through 
fifteen  generations  downward  from  Achilles  and 
Neoptotemus  to   Tharypas  about  the  year  400 
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B.  C."— G.  Grote,  nist.  nf  Greece,  pt.  2.  c?i.  24.— 
The  Molossian  kings  subsequently  extended  their 
sovereignty  over  the  whole  country  and  styled 
themselves  kings  of  Epirus.  Pyrrhus.  whose 
war  with  Rome  (see  Rome:  B.  C.  283-275)  is  one 
of  the  well  known  episodes  of  history,  was  the 
most  ambitious  and  energetic  of  the  dynasty  (see 
Macedoxl\:  B.  C.  297-280):  Hannibal  reckoned 
him  among  the  greatest  of  soldiers.  In  the  ne.\t 
century  Epirus  fell  under  the  dominion  of  Rome. 
Subsequently  it  formed  part  of  the  Byzantine 
empire:  then  became  a  separate  principality, 
ruled  by  a  branch  of  the  imperial  C'omnenian 
family ;  was  conquered  by  the  Turks  in  14GG  and 
is  now  represented  by  the  southern  half  of  the 
province  of  Turkey,  called  Albania. — See,  also, 

ffixOTKJ.VXS. 

A.  D.  1204-1350. — The  Greek  Despotat. — 
From  tlie  ruius  of  the  Byzantine  empire,  over- 
thrown by  the  Crusaders  and  the  Venetians  in 
1204,  "  that  portion  .  .  .  situated  to  the  west  of 
the  range  of  Pindus  was  saved  from  feudal  dom- 
ination by  Michael,  a  natural  son  of  Constantiue 
Angelos,  the  uncle  of  the  Emperors  Isaac  II.  and 
Alexius  III.  After  the  conquest  of  Constanti- 
nople, he  escaped  into  Epirus,  where  his  marriage 
with  a  lady  of  the  country  gave  him  some  influ- 
ence;  and  assuming  the  direction  of  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  whole  country  from  Dyrrachium  to 
Naupactus,  he  collected  a  considerable  military 
force,  and  established  the  seat  of  his  authority  gen- 
erally at  loannina  or  Arta.  .  .  .  History  has  un- 
fortunately preserved  very  little  information  con- 
cerning the  organisation  and  social  condition  of 
the  ditferent  chxsses  and  races  which  inhabited 
the  dominions  of  the  princes  of  Epirus.  Almost 
the  only  facts  that  have  been  preserved  relate  to 
the  wars  and  alliances  of  the  despots  and  their 
families  with  the  Byzantine  emperors  and  the 
Latin  princes.  .  .  .  They  all  assumeil  the  name 
of  Angelos  Komnenos  Dukas:  and  the  title  of 
despot,  bj-  which  they  are  generally  distinguished, 
was  a  Byzantine  honorary  distinction,  never 
borne  by  the  earlier  members  of  the  family 
until  it  had  been  conferred  on  them  by  the  Greek 
emperor.  Michael  I,  the  founder  of  the  des- 
potat, distinguished  himself  by  his  talents  as  a 
soldier  and  a  negotiator.  He  extended  his  au- 
thority over  all  Epirus,  Acarnania  and  Etolia, 
and  a  part  of  JIacedonia  and  Thessalv.  Though 
virtually  independent,  he  acknowledged  Theo- 
dore I.  (Laskaris),  [at  Xiciea]  as  the  lawful  em- 
peror of  the  East."  The  able  and  unscrupulous 
brother  of  Michael,  Theodore,  who  became  his 
successor  in  1214,  extinguished  by  conquest  the 
Lombard  kingdom  of  Saloniki,  in  Macedonia 
(A.  1).  1222),  and  assumed  the  title  of  emperor, 
in  rivalry  with  the  Greek  emperor  at  Nictea, 
establishing  his  capital  at  Thessalonica.  The 
empire  of  Thessalonica  was  short  lived.  Its 
capital  was  taken  by  the  emperor  of  Xicaja,  in 
1234,  and  Michael's  son  John,  then  reigning,  was 
forced  to  resign  the  imperial  title.  The  despotat 
of  Epirus  survived  for  another  century,  much 
torn  and  distracted  by  wars  and  domestic  con- 
flicts. In  1350  its  remaining  territory  was  occu- 
pied by  the  king  of  Servia,  and  finally  it  was 
swallowed  up  in  the  conquests  of  the  Turks. — G. 
Finlay,  llixt.  of  Greece  from,  itn  Conquest  by  the 
CriiMolers.  r/i.  6. 

Also    i.\:  Sir  J.  E.  Tennent,  Hist,  of  Modern 

Greer,.  ,■/,.  3. 

Modern  History.     See  Albaxiaxs. 


EPISTATES. — The  presiding  officer  or  di- 
rector of  the  Council  and  the  popular  assembly 
in  ancient  Athens,  chosen  daily  by  lot  from 
amonir  the  Prvtanes. 

EPONYM:  —  EPONYMUS.  —  The  name- 
giver, —  the  name-giving  hero  of  primitive  myths, 
in  which  tribes  and  races  of  people  set  before 
themselves,  partly  by  tradition,  partly  by  imagi- 
nation, an  heroic  personage  who  is  supposed  to 
be  their  common  progenitor  and  the  source  of 
their  name. 

EPONYM  CANON  OF  ASSYRIA.  See 
AssYiuA.  Ei'ONY.Nr  Canon  op. 

EPPING  FOREST.— Once  so  extensive  that 
it  covered  the  whole  county  of  Essex,  England, 
and  was  called  the  Forest  of  Essex.  Subse- 
quently, when  diminished  in  size,  it  was  called 
AV'altham  Forest.  Still  later,  when  further  re- 
trenched, it  took  the  name  of  Epping,  from  a 
town  that  is  embraced  in  it.  It  is  still  quite 
large,  and  within  recent  years  it  has  been  for- 
mally declared  by  the  Queen  ' '  a  people's  park. " — 
J.  C.  Brown.  Forests  of  Eng. 

EPULONES,  The.— "The  epulones  [at 
Rome]  formed  a  college  for  the  administration 
of  the  sacred  festivals." — C.  Merivale,  Hist,  of 
the  Ui'iHiins.  ch.  31. 

EQUADOR.     See  EctwDoR. 

EQUAL  RIGHTS  PARTY.  See  New 
Yoi;k:  A.  D.  1N3.5-1837. 

EQUESTRIAN  ORDER,  Roman.- -'The 
selection  of  the  burgess  cavalry  was  vested  in 
the  censors.  It  was,  no  doubt,  the  duty  of  these 
to  make  the  selection  on  purely  military  grounds, 
and  at  their  musters  to  insist  that  all  horsemen 
incapacitated  by  age  or  otherwise,  or  at  all  un- 
serviceable, should  surrender  their  public  horse; 
l)ut  it  was  not  easy  to  hinder  them  from  looking 
to  noble  birth  more  than  to  capacity,  and  from 
allowing  men  of  standing,  who  were  once  ad- 
mitteil,  senators  particularh',  to  retain  their  horse 
beyond  the  proper  time.  Accordingly  it  became 
the  practical  rule  for  the  senators  to  vote  in  the 
eighteen  equestrian  centuries,  and  the  other 
places  in  these  were  assigned  chiefly  to  the 
younger  men  of  the  nobility.  The  military  sys- 
tem, of  course,  suffered  from  this,  not  so  much 
through  the  unfitness  for  effective  service  of  no 
small  part  of  the  legionary  cavalry,  as  through 
the  destruction  of  military  equality  to  which  the 
change  gave  rise;  the  noble  youth  more  and 
more  withdrew  from  serving  in  the  infaiUry,  and 
the  legionary  cavalry  became  a  close  aristocratic 
corps." — T.  Mommseu,  Hist,  of  Rome.  hk.  3,  ch. 
11. — "The  eighteen  centuries,  therefore,  in  course 
of  time  .  .  .  lost  their  original  military  charac- 
ter and  remained  only  as  a  voting  body.  It  was 
by  the  transformation  thus  effected  in  the  char- 
acter of  the  eighteen  centuries  of  knights,  whilst 
the  cavalry  service  passed  over  to  the  richer  citi- 
zens not  included  in  the  senatorial  families,  that 
a  new  class  of  Roman  citizens  began  gradual!}-  to 
be  formed,  distinct  from  the  nobility  proper  and 
from  the  mass  of  the  people,  and  ilesignatcd  as 
the  equestrian  order." — W.  Ihne,  Hi.'<t.  (f  liome, 
bk.  7,  ch.  1. — The  equestrian  order  became  a 
legally  constituted  class  under  the  judicial  law 
of  Ca'ius  Gracchus,  B.  C.  123,  which  ti.xed  its 
membership  by  a  census,  and  transferred  to  it  the 
judicial  functions  previmisly  exercised  by  the 
senators  only.  It  formed  a  kind  of  monetary 
aristocracy,  as  a  coimterweight  to  the  nobility. — 
The  same,  bk.  7.  ch.  G. 
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ERA,  Christian. —  "  Unfortunately  for  ancient 
Clironolou'v,  llii-rc  was  no  om-  tixi-d  or  univer- 
sally estalilisheil  ICra.  Dilferent  eountries  reek- 
oued  b}-  ciitTerent  eras,  wliose  number  is  enil)ar- 
ras.sing.  and  tlieir  commeneenients  not  always 
easily  to  be  adjusted  or  reconciled  to  each  other; 
and  It  was  not  until  A.  D.  ~>'M  that  the  Christian 
Era  was  invented  by  Dionysius  Exiiruus,  a 
Scythian  by  birtli,  and  a  Roman  Abbot,  who 
flourished  in  the  reign  of  .Justinian.  .  .  .  Dionys- 
ius l)egan  his  era  with  the  year  of  our  Lord's 
incarnation  and  nativity,  in  U.  C.  T."):!,  of  the 
Varroni.an  Computation,  or  the  4.5th  of  the  .Julian 
Era.  And  at  an  earlier  period,  Panodorus.  an 
Egyptian  monk,  who  flourished  under  tlie  Em- 
peror Arcadius,  A.  D.  39o.  had  dated  the  incar- 
nation in  the  same  year.  But  by  some  mistake, 
or  misconception  of  his  meaning,  licde.  who 
lived  in  the  next  century  after  Dionysius,  adopted 
his  year  of  I  lie  Nativity,  U.  C.  I't-i.  yet  began 
the  Vulgar  Era,  which  he  flrst  introtluced,  the 
year  after,  and  made  it  commence  Jan.  1,  U.  C. 
754,  ■n'hich  was  an  alteration  for  the  worse,  as 
making  the  Christian  Era  recede  a  year  further 
from  the  true  year  of  the  Nativity.  The  Vulgar 
Era  began  to  prevail  in  the  West  aliout  the  time 
of  Charles  .Martel  and  Pope  Gregory  II.  A.  I). 
730.  .  .  .  Hut  it  was  not  established  till  the  time 
of  Pope  Eugenius  IV.  A.  D.  1431.  who  ordered 
this  era  to  be  u.sed  in  the  public  Registers.  .  .  . 
Dionysius  was  led  to  date  the  year  of  the  Nativ- 
ity, U.  C.  7.53,  from  the  Evangelist  Luke's  ac- 
count that  .John  the  Baptist  began  his  ministiT 
'in  the  lifteenth  year  of  the  reign  of  Tiberius 
Cicsar';  and  that  .Jesus,  at  his  baptism,  'was  be- 
ginning to  be  about  30  years  of  age.'  J^uke  iii. 
1-23.  .  .  .  l?ut  this  date  of  the  Nativity  is  at 
variance  with  Matthew's  account,  that  Christ 
was  born  before  Herod's  death;  which  followed 
shortly  after  his  massacre  of  the  infants  at 
Bethlehem.  .  .  .  Christ's  birth,  therefore,  could 
not  have  been  earlier  than  U.  C.  748.  nor  later 
than  L'.  C.  749.  And  if  we  assume  the  latter 
year,  as  most  conformable  to  the  whole  tenor  of 
Sacn'd  History,  with  Chrysostom,  Pctavius, 
Prideaux,  Playfair,  Szc,  this  would  give  Christ's 
age  at  his  baptism,  about  34  years;  contrary  to 
Luke's  account." — W.  Hales'  Xew  Aiutlyxin  nf 
Chroiiulorjy,  v.  1,  hk.  1. — In  a  subsequent  table. 
Mr.  Hales  gives  the  results  of  the  computations 
made  liy  different  chronologists,  ancient  and 
modern,  to  lix  the  true  year  of  the  Nativity,  as 
accommodated  to  what  is  called  "the  vvdgar,"  or 
popularly  accepted.  Christian  Era.  The  range 
is  through  no  less  than  ten  years,  from  B.  C.  7 
to  A.  D.  3.  His  own  conclusion,  supported  bj' 
Prideaux  and  Playfair,  is  in  favor  of  the  year 
B.  C.  5.  Somewhat  more  commonly  at  the 
present  time,  it  is  put  at  B.  C.  4. — See,  also, 
Jews:  B.  C.  S— A.  I>.  1. 

ERA,  French  Revolutionary.  See  FK.\^■CE: 
A.  I).  1792  (Septemueu — Nove.mber),  and  1793 

(OCTOISEli). 

ERA,  Gregorian.   SeeC.\LEXD.\R.GitEGORi.\N. 

ERA,  Jalalaan.  See  Turks  (The  Sel,iuk): 
A.  D.  UiT;3-lili»2. 

ERA,  Julian.     See  C.vi.knd.M!.  Julian. 

ERA,  Mahometan,  or  Era  of  tha  Hegira. — 
"  The  epoch  of  the  Era  of  the  Hegira  is.  accord- 
insr  to  tlie  civil  calculation.  Fridav.  the  10th  of 
Jidy.  A.  D.  022,  the  day  of  the  "flight  of  .Ma- 
homet from  Mecca  to  Medina,  which  is  the  date 
of  the  Mahometans;  but  astronomers  ami  some 


historians  assign  it  to  the  preceding  day,  viz., 
Thursday,  the  l.-jth  of  July  ;  an  important  fact  to 
be  borne  in  mind  when  perusing  Araliian  writers. 
Tlie  yearsof  the  Jlcgira  are  lunar  years,  and  con- 
tain twelve  months,  each  commencing  with  the 
new  moon ;  a  practice  which  necessarily  leads  to 
great  confusion  and  uncertainty,  inasmuch  as 
every  year  must  begin  considerably  earlier  in  the 
season  than  the  preceding.  In  chronology  and 
history,  however,  and  in  dating  their  jiubiic  in- 
struments, the  Turks  use  months  which  contain 
alternately  thirt\-  and  twenty-nine  days,  except- 
ing the  last  month,  which,  in  intercalary  years, 
contains  thirty  days.  .  .  .  The  years  of  the 
Hegira  are  divided  into  cycles  of  thirty  years, 
nineteen  of  which  are  termed  common  years,  of 
3.54  days  each;  and  the  eleven  others  int(U'calary, 
or  abundant,  from  their  consisting  of  one  day 
more:  these  are  the  2d,  .5th.  7th.  IDlh.  13tli.  IGtli, 
tSth.  21st,  24th.  26th  and  29th.  To  ascertain 
whether  any  given  year  be  intercalary  or  not 
divide  it  by  30 ;  and  if  either  of  the  above  num- 
bers remain,  the  year  is  one  of  3.55  days." — Sir 
H.  Nicolas.  Chmnohviy  of  Ilintur)/. — .See,  also, 
M.\iio.\iET.\x  Conquest:  A.  D.  GO9-032. 

ERA,  Spanish. — "  The  Spanish  era  dales  from 
38  B.  I'.  (A.  U.  710)  and  is  sui)]iosed  to  mark 
some  important  epoch  in  the  organi/atioii  of  the 
province  by  the  Romans.  It  ma_v  coinciile  with 
the  campaign  of  Calvinus,  which  is  only  known 
to  us  from  a  notice  in  the  Fasti  Triumphales. 
.  .  .  The  Spanish  era  was  preserved  in  Aragon 
till  1358,  in  Ca.stile  till  1383,  and  in  Portugal  till 
1415."— C.  Merivale,  Hint,  nf  the  JlniiiKiis,  ch.  34, 
not,'. 

ERA  OF  DIOCLETIAN,  or  Era  of  Mar- 
tyrs.    Sec  lioMK:  A.  I).  192-284. 

ERA  OF  GOOD  FEELING.  See  United 
St.vtes  OK  Am.  :  A.  I).  1S21-1S24. 

ERA  OF  THE  FOUNDATION  OF 
ROME.     See  RoMi;:  I!.  C.  7.53. 

ERA  OF  THE  OLYMPIADS.     See  Oi.y.m- 

ri.MlS,    l^IiA  OK  THE. 

ERANI. — Associations  existing  in  ancient 
Athens  which  resembled  the  mutual  beneflt  or 
friendly-aid  societies  of  modern  times. — G.  F. 
Scliiimaim.  Antiq.  of  Greece:  The  State,  pt.  3,cli.'i. 

ERASTIANIS'M.— A  doctrine  which  "re- 
ceived its  name  from  Thomas  Erastus,  a  German 
physician  of  the  IGtli  century,  contemiiorary  wdth 
Luther.  The  work  in  which  he  delivered  his 
theory  and  reasonings  on  the  subject  is  entitled 
'  De  Excommunicatione  Ecclesiastica.' .  .  .  The 
Erastians  .  .  .  held  that  religion  is  an  alfair  be- 
tween man  and  his  creator,  in  which  no  other 
man  or  society  of  men  was  entitled  to  interiiose. 
.  .  .  Proceeding  on  this  ground,  they  maintained 
that  every  man  calling  himself  a  Christian  has  a 
right  to  make  resort  to  any  Christian  jilace  of 
worship,  and  partake  in  all  its  ordinances.  Sim- 
ple as  this  idea  is,  it  strikes  at  the  root  of  all 
priestcraft." — W.  Godwin,  ]Ii>it.  of  the  Common- 
iceoltli.  r.  \.  cli.  13. 

ERCTE,  Mount,  Hamilcar  on.  See  PcNic 
■War.  The  First. — See,  also,  Ervx. 

ERDINI,  The.  See  Ireland,  Tkiues  of 
e.\rly  Celtic  iNiiAiiiTANTs. 

EREMITES  OF  ST.  FRANCIS.  See 
Minims, 

ERETRIA.     See  Chalcis  and  Eretria. 

ERFURT,  Imperial  Conference  and  Treaty 
of.  See  France";  A.  D.  1808  (September — 
October). 
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EKECTHEIOX. 


ESPIXOSA. 


ERECTHEION    AT    ATHENS,    The  — 

"At  a  vi_-iy  larly  perioil  tlu-ix-  ivas,  c>[i]iosite  the 
long  northern  side  of  the  Parthenon,  a  temple 
which,  according  to  Herodot,  was  dedicated 
jointly  to  Athene  Polias  and  the  Attic  hero.  Erec- 
theus.  .  .  .  This  temple  was  destroyed  by  tire 
while  the  Persians  held  the  city.  Xot  unlikely 
the  rebuilding  of  the  Erectheion  was  begun  by 
Perikles  together  with  that  of  the  other  destroyed 
temples  of  the  Akropolis ;  but  as  it  was  not  fin- 
ished b}'  him,  it  is  generally  not  mentioned 
amongst  his  works.  .  .  .  This  temple  was  re- 
nowned amongst  the  ancients  as  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  and  perfect  in  existence,  and  seems  to 
have  remained  almost  intact  down  to  the  time  of 
the  Turks.  The  siege  of  Athens  by  the  Venetians 
in  1687  seems  to  have  been  fatal  to  the  Erec- 
theion, as  it  was  to  the  Parthenon." — E.  Guhl 
and  W.  Koner,  Life  of  the  Greeks,  sect.  14. — See, 
also,  AcuopoLis  of  Athens. 

ERIC,  King  of  Denmark,  S'weden  and  Nor- 
way, A.  1).  Uli-14y(l Eric  Blodaexe,  King 

of  Norway,  A,  I).  034-9-10 Eric  I.,  King  of 

Denmark,    A.    I).    850-8o4 Eric    I.    (called 

Sainti,  King  of  Sweden,  A.  D.  lloj-llGl 

Eric  II.,  King  of  Denmark,  A.  D.  8o4-S88 

Eric  II.,  King  of  Norway,  A.  D.  1280-1-299 

Eric  II.  (Knutssoni,  King  of  Sweden,  .V.   I). 

1210-1216 Eric    III.,    King    of    Denmark, 

A.  D.  lo9.-)-llo:5 EricIII.  (called  The  Stam- 

mereri.  King  of  Sweden,  A.  D.  1222-12oO 

Eric  IV.,  King  of  Denmark,  A.  D.  11:34-1137. 
.    ..Eric  v..  King   of   Denmark,  A.  D.   1137- 

1147 Eric  VI.,   King  of   Denmark,   A.    D. 

1241-12.J0 Eric   VII.,    King   of   Denmark, 

A.  D.  12.59-12sii Eric  VIII.,  King  of  Den- 
mark, A.  D.  1286-i;:!19 Eric  XIV.,  King  of 

Sweden,  .\..  I).  Io00-15G8. 

ERICSSON,  John. —  Invention  and  con- 
struction of  the  Monitor.  See  U^"ITED  States 
of.Vm.:   .V.  D.  ls(j2  (.M.\RCH). 

ERIE,  The  City  of:  A.  D.  1735.— Site  oc- 
cupied by  the  French.  See  Canada:  A.  D. 
1700-17:35. 


ERIE,  Fort :  A.  D.  1764-1791.— Origin. — 
Four  years  after  the  British  comiucst  of  Canada, 
in  1764,  Colonel  John  Bradstreet  built  a  Idock- 
house  and  stockade  near  the  site  of  the  later  Fort 
Erie,  which  was  not  constructed  until  1791. 
When  war  with  the  United  States  broke  out.  in 
1812,  the  British  considered  the  new  fort  unten- 
able, or  unnecessary,  and  evacuated  and  partly 
destroved  it.  in  Jlay,  1813. — C.  K.  Remington, 
Old  Fort  Erie. 

A.  D.  1814. — The  siege  and  the  destruction. 
See  United  St.vtes  of  A.m.  ;  A.  1).  1814  (July — 
Septemher). 

A.  D.  1866. — The  Fenian  invasion.  See  C.vx- 
ada;  a.  D.  1866-1871. 


ERIE,  Lake  :  The  Indian  name.  See  Nl\g- 
.U{a:  Tuk  Na.me,  itc 

A.  D.  1679.— Navigated  by  La  Salle.  See 
C.\xada:  a.  I).  li;6'.:)-lt:187. 

A.  D.  1813. — Perry's  naval  victory.  See 
United  St.^tesof  A.\i.  :  A.  D.  1812-181:1 


ERIE  CANAL,  Construction  of  the.  See 
Nkw  York:   A.  I  >.  1817-182."). 

ERIES,  The.  See  Amekicax  ABouiiiiXEs: 
HuRONS,    itc. .    and     IiioiiCois    Confedeh.vcy  : 

ThEIK  COXqUESTS. 


ERIN.     Sec  Ireland. 

ERMANRIC,  OR  HERMANRIC,  The  em- 
pire of.  See  GoTUs  (Ostrogoths):  A.  I).  i'M- 
375;  and  376. 

ERMYN  STREET.— A  corruption  of  Eor- 
men  street,  the  Sa.xon  name  of  one  of  tlie  great 
Koman  roads  in  Britain,  which  run  from  London 
to  Lincoln.  Some  writers  trace  it  northwards 
through  York  to  the  Scottish  border  and  south- 
ward to  Pevensey.  See  Rom.vn  Ro.^ds  rx  Brit- 
ain. 

ERNESTINE  LINE  OF  SAXONY.  See 
Saxo.nv:  a.  1).  lls(.i-l.w:3. 

ERPEDITANI,The.  See  Irelasd,  Treses 
OF  KARLV  Celtic  iniubitants. 

ERTANG,  The.— The  sacred  book  of  the 
Manielicaiis.     See  !Maxi(  iieans. 

ERYTHRiE.— ERYTHR^AN  SIBYL.— 
Erythra?  was  an  ancient  Ionian  city  on  the  Lydian 
coast  of  Asia  Minor,  opposite  the  island  of  Chios 
or  Scio.  It  was  chiefly  famous  as  the  home  or 
seat  of  one  of  the  most  venerated  of  the  sibyls  — 
prophetic  women  —  of  antiquity.  The  collection 
of  .Sibylline  oracles  which  was  sacredlv  preserved 
at  Rome  appears  to  have  been  largely  derived 
from  Erythrse.  The  Cumaean  Sibyl  is  sometimes 
identified  with  her  Erythraean  sister,  who  is  said 
to  have  passed  into  Europe. — See.  also,  Sibyls. 

ERYTHR.«AN  SEA,  The.— The  Ery- 
thnean  Sea,  in  the  widest  sense  of  the  terra,  as 
used  by  the  ancients,  comprised  "the  Arabian 
Gulf  (or  what  we  now  call  the  Red  Sea),  the 
coasts  of  Africa  outside  the  straits  of  Bab  el  Jlan- 
deb  as  far  as  the}'  had  then  been  explored,  as  well 
as  those  of  Arabia  and  India  down  to  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  ilalabar  coast."  The  Periplus  of 
the  Erythrsean  Sea  is  a  geographical  treatise  of 
great  importance  which  we  owe  to  some  unknown 
Greek  writer  supposed  to  be  nearly  contemporarj' 
with  Pliny.  It  is  "  a  kind  of  manual  for  the  in- 
struction of  navigators  and  traders  in  the  Ery- 
thrjean  Sea." — E.  H.  Bunbury,  Hist,  of  Aneicnt 
Geo//.,  ch.  25. — "The  Erythreau  Sea  is  an  appel- 
lation ...  in  all  appearance  deduced  [by  the 
ancients]  from  their  entrance  into  it  by  the  straits 
of  the  Red  Sea,  styled  Erythra  by  the  Greeks, 
and  not  excluding  the  gulph  of  Persia,  to  which 
the  fabulous  history  of  a  king  Erythras  is  more 
peculiarly  appropriate." — W.  Vincent.  Periplus 
uf  the  EriitJireaii  Sea,  hk.  1,  prelim,  di.sijiris. 
'  ERYX.— ERCTE.— A  town  originally  Plice- 
nician  or  Carthaginian  on  the  northwestern  coast 
of  Sicily.  It  stood  on  the  slope  of  a  mountain 
which  was  crowned  with  an  ancient  temple  of 
Aphrodite,  and  which  gave  the  name  Erycina  to 
the  goddess  when  her  worship  was  introduced  at 
Rome.     See  Puxic  War,  The  First. 

ERZEROUM:  A.  D.  1878.— Taken  by  the 
Russians.  ,SeeTrRK<:  .\..  D.  1877-187S. 

ESCOCES,  The  party  of  the.  See  Mexico: 
A.  I).  1822-1828. 

ESCOMBOLI.     See  .Stamboul. 

ESCORIAL,  The.  See  Spain:  A.  D.  1559- 
150:;. 

ESCUYER.— ESQUIRE.     See  Chivalry. 

ESDRAELON,  Valley  of.     See  JIeoiddo. 

ESKIMO,  The.  See  Ajiericax  AborigixeS: 
Eskimauan  F-\mily. 

ESNE.     See  Theow. 

ESPARTERO,  Regency  of.  See  Sp.vix: 
A.  D.  1 8:3:3-1 840. 

ESPINOSA,  Battle  of.  See  Spaix:  A.  D. 
1808  (September — Dece.mber). 
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ESQUILINE. 


ESTE. 


ESQUILINE,  The.      Sir   Skvex   IIili.s  of 

KOMK. 

ESQUIRE.— ESCUYER.— SQUIRE.    See 

C'lIIVAI.KY. 

ESQUIROS,  Battle  of  (1521).  Sue  Na- 
v.\urk:   a.  I).  144i-l.T^l. 

ESSELENIAN      FAMILY,      The.       See 

AMKUICAN   AlidUKJIXES;    KSSKI.KNIAN  FaMII.Y. 

ESSENES,  The.     See  Ciiasii>i.m.  Tiik. 

ESSEX. —  Originally  the  kiugiloiii  formed  by 
tlmt  body  of  the  Saxon  conquerors  of  Britain,  in 
the  fifth  and  sixth  centuries,  who  aciiuired,  from 
their  geographical  position  in  the  island,  the 
name  of  the  East  Saxons.  It  covered  the  pres- 
ent county  of  E.ssex  and  also  included  Jjoiidon 
and  Jliddlesex.     See  England;    A.  1).  477-537. 

ESSEX  JUNTO,  The.— In  the  Massachu- 
setts election  of  1781,  "the  representatives  of  the 
State  in  Congress,  and  some  of  the  more  moder- 
ate leaders  at  home,  opposed  Governor  HancocU, 
the  popular  candidate,  and  supported  James 
Bowdoin,  who  was  thought  to  represent  the  more 
conservative  elements.  ...  It  was  at  this  time 
that  Hancock  is  said  to  have  bestowed  on  his  oj)- 
ponents  the  title  of  the  'Essex  Junto,' and  this  is 
the  first  ajipearanee  of  the  name  in  American 
politics.  .  .  .  The  'Junto'  was  generally  sup- 
posed to  be  composed  of  such  men  as  Theophilus 
Parsons,  George  Cabot,  Fisher  Ames,  Steplien 
lligginson,  the  Lowells,  Timothy  Pickering,  ifec, 
and  took  its  name  from  the  county  to  which  most 
of  its  reputed  members  originally  belonged.  .  .  . 
The  reputed  members  of  the  'Junto'  held  politi- 
cal power  in  Massachusetts  [as  leaders  of  the 
Federalist  party]  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a 
century."  According  to  Chief  Justice  Parsons, 
as  quoted  by  Colonel  Pickering  in  his  Diary,  the 
term  'Essex  Junto'  was  applied  by  one  of  the 
Massachusetts  royal  governors,  before  the  Kevo- 
lution,  to  certain  gentlemen  of  Essex  county  who 
opposed  his  measures.  Hancock,  therefore,  only 
revived  the  title  and  gave  it  currency,  with  a 
new  apiilication. — II.  C.  Lodge,  Life  tiiid  Littern 
of  Gti'i-'ie  Ciihiit,  pp.  \7-'i'i. 

ESSLINGEN,  OR  ASPERN,  Battle  of. 
See  GioiiMAXY:  A.  I).  180!)  (Januahy— June). 

ESSUVII,  The.— A  Gallic  tribe  cstal)lislied 
anciently  in  the  modern  French  dcjiartment  of 
the  Orne. — Napoleon  HI.,  Ififit.  (f  ('ivxnr,  hk.  3, 
<7(.  2,  hot,: 

ESTATES,  Assembly  of. — "An  assembly 
of  estates  is  an  organised  collection,  made  by 
representation  or  otherwise,  of  the  several  <irders, 
states  or  conditions  of  men,  Avho  are  recognised 
as  possessing  iiolitical  power.  A  national  coun- 
cil of  clergy  and  barons  is  not  an  asscnil)ly  of 
estates,  because  it  does  not  incUide  the  body  of 
the  peojile,  the  plebs,  the  simple  freemen  or  com- 
mons."— "\V.  Stulilis,  ('oiixt.  Hint,  fif  Kill/.,  ell.  1.5, 
scrt.  18."). — See.  also,  EsT.VTES,  The  Tiiuee. 

ESTATES,  The  Three.— "  Tlic  arrange- 
ment of  the  iiiilitical  factors  in  three  estates  is 
common,  witli  some  minor  variations,  to  all  the 
European  constitutions,  and  depends  on  a  prin- 
ciple of  almost  universal  acceptance.  This  classi- 
fication differs  from  the  system  of  caste  and  from 
all  divisions  based  on  differences  of  blooil  or  re- 
ligion, historical  or  prehistorical.  ...  In  Chris- 
tendom it  has  always  taken  the  form  of  a  distinc- 
tion between  clergv  and  laity,  the  latter  being 
subdivided  according  to  national  custom  into 
noble  and  non-noble,  patrician  and  plebeian, 
warriors  and  traders,  landowners  and  craftsmen. 


.  .  .  The  Aragonese  cnrtes  contained  four  brazes 
or  arms,  the  clergy,  the  great  barons  or  rices 
hombres,  the  minor  liarons,  knights  or  infan- 
zones,  and  the  towns.  The  Germanic  diet  com- 
prised three  colleges,  the  electors,  the  jirinces 
and  the  cities,  the  two  former  being  arranged  iu 
distinct  benches,  lay  and  clerical.  .  .  .  The  Cas- 
tilian  cortes  arranged  the  clergy,  the  ricos  hom- 
bres and  the  commiinidades,  in  three  estates. 
The  Swedish  iliet  was  compose<l  of  clergy,  barons, 
burghers  and  peasants.  ...  In  France,  both  In 
the  States  General  and  in  the  iirovincial  estates, 
the  division  is  into  gentz  de  I'egli.se.  nobles,  and 
gentz  des  bonnes  villes.  In  England,  after  a 
transitional  stage,  in  which  the  clergy,  the  greater 
and  smaller  barons,  and  the  cities  and  boroughs, 
seemed  likely  to  adopt  the  system  tiscil  in  Aragon 
and  Scotland,  and  another  in  which  the  county  and 
borough  communities  continued  to  as.sert  an  es- 
sential difference,  the  three  estates  of  clergy,  lords 
and  commons,  finally  emerge  as  the  political  con- 
stituents of  the  nation,  or,  in  their  jiarliamentary 
form,  as  the  lords  sjiiritual  and  temporal  and  the 
commons.  This  familiar  formula  in  either  shape 
bears  the  impress  of  history.  The  term  com- 
mons is  not  in  itself  an  appro|)riate  exjiression  for 
the  third  estate  ;  it  docs  not  signify  primarily  the 
simple  freemen,  the  plebs,  but  the  plebs  organ- 
ised and  combined  in  corporate  communities,  in 
a  particular  way  for  ]iarticular  i)nrposes.  The 
commons  are  the  eominuiiitates  or  universitates, 
the  organised  bodies  of  freemen  of  the  shires  and 
towns.  .  .  .  The  third  estate  in  England  differs 
from  the  same  estate  in  the  continental  constitu- 
tions, by  including  the  landowners  mider  baronial 
rank.  In  most  of  those  .systems  it  contains  the 
representatives  of  the  towns  or  chartered  com- 
munities only." — AV.  Stubbs,  Const.  Hint,  of  Eng., 
ch.  1.5,  sect.  18.5,  193. — "The  words  '  gens  de  tiers 
et  commun  etat '  are  found  in  many  acts  [France] 
of  the  1.5th  century.  The  expressions  '  tiers  etat, ' 
'commun  etat,'  and  'le  coinnuin '  are  used  in- 
differently. .  .  .  This  name  of  Tiers  £tat.  when 
used  in  its  ordinaiy  sense,  properly  comprises 
only  the  population  of  the  privileged  cities;  but 
in  effect  it  extends  much  beyond  this;  it  includes 
not  only  the  cities,  but  the  villages  .and  hamlets 
—  not  only  the  free  commonalty,  but  all  those  for 
whom  civil  liberty  is  a  privilege  still  to  come." — 
A.  Thierry.  Fonnatlon  mid  I'roiji-ess  of  the  Tiers 
Etnt  ill  Fniiice,  v.  1,  pp.  01  hih/OO. 

ESTATES,  or  "  States,"  of  the  Netherland 
Provinces.    S<'e  Xetiiehi.ands:  \.  1).  1.5S4-1.58.5. 

ESTATES  GENERAL.  See  St.vtes  Gen- 
eral. 

ESTE,  The  House  of.— "  Descended  fiimi 
one  of  the  northern  families  which  settled  in 
Italy  during  the  darkest  period  of  the  middle 
ages,  the  Este  traced  their  lineal  descent  up  to 
the  times  of  Charlemagne,  They  had  taken  ad- 
vantage o^  the  frequent  dissensions  between  the 
popes  and  the  German  emperors  of  the  houses  of 
Saxony  and  Swabia,  anil  acquired  wide  domin- 
ions in  Lunigiana.  and  the  JIarch  of  Treviso, 
where  the  castle  of  Este,  their  family  residence, 
was  situated.  Towards  the  middle  of  the  11th 
centur)',  that  family  had  been  connected  by  mar- 
riages with  the  Guelphs  of  Bavaria,  and  one  of 
the  name  of  Este  was  eventually  to  liecome  the 
common  source  from  which  sprung  the  illustrious 
houses  of  Brunswick  and  llanovcr.  The  Este 
had  warmly  espoused  the  Guelph  jiarty  [see 
Guelfs],  during  the  wars  of  the  Lomliard  League. 
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ESTK. 


ETHELRED. 


.  Towards  the  year  1200,  Azzo  V.,  IMarquis 
of  Este,  married  Marcliesella  degli  Adelardi. 
daughter  of  one  of  the  most  conspiCTious  Guelphs 
at  Ferrara,  where  the  iutluence  of  the  House  of 
Este  was  thus  first  established."— L.  Mariotti  (A. 
Galleuga),  Itali/,  v.  2,  pp.  62-63. — The  Marquesses 
of  E.ste  beeauie,  "after  some  of  tlie  usual  fluc- 
tuations, permauent  lords  of  the  cities  of  Ferrara 
[126-t]  aud  Modena  [1288].  About  the  same  time 
they  lost  their  original  holding  of  Este,  which 
]ias"sed  to  Padua,  and  with  Padua  to  Venice. 
Thus  the  nominal  marquess  of  Este  and  real  lord 
of  Ferrara  was  not  uncommonly  spoken  of  as 
Marquess  of  Ferrara.  In  the  loth  century  these 
princes  rose  to  ducal  rank;  but  by  that  time  the 
new  doctrine  of  the  temporal  dominion  of  the 
Popes  had  made  great  advances.  Modena,  no 
man  doubted,  was  a  city  of  tlie  Empire;  but  Fer- 
rara was  now  held  to  Vie  under  the  supremacy  of 
the  Pope.  Tlie  Marquess  Borso  had  thus  to  seek 
his  elevation  to  ducal  rank  from  two  separate 
lords.  He  was  created  Duke  of  Modena  [1453] 
and  Reggio  by  the  Emperor,  and  afterwards  Duke 
of  Ferrara  [1471]  by  the  Pope.  This  difference 
of  holding  .  .  .  led  to  the  destruction  of  the 
power  of  the  house  of  Este.  In  the  times  in 
which  we  are  now  concerned,  their  dominions 
lay  in  two  masses.  To  the  west  lay  the  duchy 
of  Modena  and  Reggio ;  apart  from  it  to  the  east 
lay  the  duchy  of  Ferrara.  Not  long  after  its 
creation,  this  last  duchy  was  cut  short  by  the  sur- 
render of  the  border-district  of  Rovigo  to  Venice. 
.  .  .  Modena  and  Ferrara  remained  united,  till 
Ferrara  was  annexed  [1598]  as  an  escheated  fief 
to  the  dominions  of  its  spiritual  overlord.  But 
the  house  of  Este  still  reigned  over  Modena  with 
Reggio  and  Mirandola,  while  its  dominions  were 
extended  to  the  sea  by  the  addition  of  iMassa  and 
other  small  jiossessious  between  Lucca  and  Genoa. 
Tlie  duchy  in  the  end  jiassed  by  female  succes- 
sion to  the  House  of  Austria  [1771-1803]." — E. 
A.  Freeman,  Ilintuncal  Geo;/,  of  Europe,  cli.  8, 
sect.  3-4. — "The  government  of  the  family  of 
Este  at  Ferrara,  JModcna,  and  Reggio  displays 
curious  contrasts  of  violence  and  popularity. 
Within  the  palace  frightful  deeds  were  perpe- 
trated ;  a  princess  was  beheaded  [1425]  for  alleged 
adultery  with  a  stepson;  legitimate  and  illegiti- 
mate children  fled  from  the  court,  and  even  abroad 
their  lives  were  threatened  by  assassins  sent  in 
pursuit  of  them  (1471).  Plots  from  without  were 
incessant;  the  bastard  of  a  bastard  tried  to  wrest 
the  crown  from  the  lawful  heir,  Hercules  I.  :  this 
latter  is  said  afterwards  (1493)  to  have  poisoned 
his  wife  on  discovering  that  she,  at  the  instiga- 
tion of  her  brother,  Ferrante  of  Naples,  was  going 
to  poison  hira.  This  list  of  tragedies  is  closed  by 
the  plot  of  two  bastards  against  their  brothers, 
the  ruling  Duke  Alfonso  I.  and  the  Cardinal  Ip- 
polito  (1506),  which  was  discovered  in  time,  and 
punished  with  imprisonment  for  life.  ...  It  is 
undeniable  that  the  dangers  to  which  these 
princes  were  constantly  e.vposed  developed  in 
them  capacities  of  a  remarkable  kind. " — J.  Burck- 
liardt,  The  Cimliz((tioii  of  the  Period  ef  the  Re- 
naissance in  Itdly,  pt.  1,  ch.  5. — For  the  facts  of 
the  ending  of  the  legitimate  Italian  line  of  Este, 
seePArACY:  A.  D.  1597. 

ESTHONIA,   OR   ESTONIA:     Origin   of 


Christian  conquest. 
Centuries. 


See  LivoNU. :  ISth-ISth 


ESTIENNES,  The  Press  of  the.  Sec 
Pkixtin<;:   A.  IX  1496-159S. 

ESTREMOS,  OR  AMEIXAL,  Battle  of 
(1663).     Sec  Pi>iiTU(;Ai,:  A.   1).  l():!7-l(;<is. 

ETCHEMINS,  The.  See  American  Abo- 
RiCiiNEs:  Ar,o(iNc;riAN  Family. 

ETHANDUN,  OR  EDINGTON,  Battle  of 
(A.  D.  8781.     See  E.Ni. land;   A.   I).  S5.5-SSI). 

ETHEL,  ETHELINGS,  OR  JETHR-L- 
INGS.— "The  sons  and  brothers  of  tlie  king  [of 
the  English]  were  distinguislied  liy  the  title  of 
^Ethelings.  The  word  ^Etheliiig,  like  eorl.  origi- 
nally denoted  noble  birth  simply  ;  but  as  the  royal 
house  of  Wessex  rose  to  pre-eminence  and  the 
other  royal  houses  and  the  nobles  generally  were 
thereby  reduced  to  a  relatively  lower  grade,  it  be- 
came restricted  to  the  near  kindred  of  fhi'  national 
king." — T.  P.  Taswell-Langmead,  Eng.  Const. 
Hist., p.  29. — "It  has  been  sometimes  held  that  the 
only  nobility  of  blood  recognized  in  England  be- 
fore the  Norman  Conquest  was  that  of  the  king's 
kin.  The  statement  may  be  regarded  as  deficient 
in  authority,  and  as  the  result  of  a  too  hasty  gener- 
al ization  from  the  fact  that  only  the  sons  and 
brothers  of  the  kings  bear  the  name  of  a?theling. 
On  the  other  hand  must  be  alleged  the  existence 
of  a  noble  (edhiling)  class  among  the  continental 
Saxons  who  had  no  kings  at  all.  .  .  .  The  laws 
of  Ethelbert  prove  the  existence  of  a  class  bearing 
the  name  of  eorl  of  which  no  other  interpreta- 
tion can  be  given.  That  these,  eorlas  and  ajthel, 
were  the  descendants  of  the  primitive  nobles  of 
the  first  settlement,  who,  on  the  institution  of 
royalty,  sank  one  step  in  dignity  from  the 
ancient  state  of  rude  independence,  in  which  they 
had  elected  their  own  chiefs  and  ruled  their  own 
dependents,  may  be  very  reasonalily  conjectured. 
.  .  .  The  ancient  name  of  eorl,  like  that  of 
fetheling,  changed  its  application,  aud,  under  the 
influence,  perhaps,  of  Danish  association,  was 
given  like  that  of  jarl  to  the  official  ealdorman. 
Henceforth  the  tliegn  takes  the  place  of  the 
a>thel,  and  the  class  of  thegns  proliably  embraces 
all  the  remaining  families  of  noble  blood.  The 
change  may  have  been  very  gradual;  the  'north 
people's  law  '  of  the  tenth  or  early  eleventh  cen- 
tury still  distinguishes  the  eorl  anil  anheling  with 
a  wergild  nearly  double  that  of  the  ealdorman 
and  seven  times  that  of  the  thegn;  but  the  north 
people's  law  was  penetrated  with  Danish  influ- 
ence, and  the  eorl  probably  represents  flic  jarl 
rather  than  the  ealdorman,  the  great  eorl  of  the 
fourth  part  of  England  as  it  was  divided  by 
Canute.  .  .  .  The  word  eorl  is  saiil  to  be  the 
same  as  the  Norse  jarl  and  another  form  of 
ealdor  (?);  whilst  the  ceorl  answers  to  the  Norse 
Karl;  the  original  meaning  of  the  two  being  old 
man  and  young  man." — W.  Stubbs,  Co)ist.  Hist. 
of  En;/.,  ch.  6,  sect.  64,  a  ml  note. 

ETHEL.  — Family-land.       See    Ai.od;    and 

FOLCLAXI). 

ETHELBALD,    King    of    Mercia,    A.    D. 

716-755 Ethelbald,  King  of  Wessex,  A.  D. 

858-860. 

ETHELBERT,  King  of  Kent,  A.  D.   565- 

610 Ethelbert,  King  of  Wessex,  A.  D.  860- 

866. 

ETHELFRITH,  King  of  Northumberland, 
A.  D.  ."■|93-(U7. 

ETHELRED,  King  of  Wessex,  .\.  D.  StiO- 
871.  .  .  Ethelred,  called  the  Unready,  King  of 
Wessex,  A.  D.  979-1016. 
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ETHELSTAN. 


ETRUSCANS. 


ETHELSTAN,  Kingof  Wessex,  A.  P.  005- 
940. 

ETHELWULF,   King  of  Wessex,  A.   J). 

8:i«-s."is. 

ETHIOPIA.— The  Etiiiiipia  of  llic  nncic-nts, 
"in  till'  (ii'diiiarv  ;inil  va;,'iK'  scnso  of  the  term. 
Wiis  a  vast  tract  exteruliiii;  in  Icniitli  aliovc  ;i 
tlionsand  miles,  from  the  tltli  to  tlii'  24tli  ilei,nve 
of  north  laliliide,  and  in  breadtli  almost  !MI()  miles, 
from  the  shores  of  the  Red  Sen  and  Indian  Oeeau 
to  the  desert  of  the  Sahara.  This  tract  was  in- 
liabited  for  the  most  part  by  wild  and  barbarous 
tribes  —  herdsmen,  hunters,  or  fishermen  —  who 
grew  no  corn,  were  unaeqtiainted  with  bread, 
and  subsisted  on  the  milk  and  flesh  of  their  cat- 
tle, or  on  .irame,  turtle,  and  lisli,  salted  or  raw. 
The  tribes  had  their  own  separate  chiefs,  and 
acknowledged  no  single  head,  but  on  the  con- 
trary were  frequently  at  war  one  with  the  other, 
and  sold  their  prisoners  for  slaves.  Such  was 
Ethiopia  in  the  common  vague  sense;  but  from 
this  must  be  distinguished  another  narrower 
Ethiopia,  known  sometimes  as  '  Ethiopia  Proper' 
or  'Ethiopia  above  Egypt. '  the  limits  of  which 
were,  towards  the  south,  the  junction  of  the 
White  and  Blue  Niles,  and  towards  the  north  the 
Third  Cataract.  Into  this  tract,  called  some- 
times '  the  kingdom  of  Jleroi?,'  Egyptian  civilisa- 
tion had,  long  before  the  eighth  century  [15.  C], 
deeply  penetrated.  Temples  of  the  Egyptian 
type,  stone  pyramids,  avenues  of  sphinxes,  had 
been  erectetl;  a  priesthood  had  been  set  up, 
which  was  regarded  as  derived  from  the  Egyp- 
tian priesthood;  rnonarcliical  institutions liad  been 
adopted;  tlie  whole  tract  formed  ordinarily  one 
king(h)m,  and  the  natives  were  not  very  much 
behind  the  Egyptians  in  arts  or  arms,  or  very 
different  from  them  in  manners,  customs,  and 
mode  of  life.  Even  in  race  the  difference  was 
not  great.  The  Ethiopians  were  darker  in  com- 
plexion than  the  Egyptians,  and  posses.sed  prob- 
ablj-  a  greater  infusion  of  Nigritic  blood;  but 
there  was  a  common  stock  at  the  root  of  the  two 
races  —  Cush  and  Mizraim  werebretliren.  In  the 
region  of  Ethiopia  Proper  a  very  imijortant 
position  was  occupied  in  the  eigiith  century 
[B.  C.]  by  Napata.  Kapata  was  sitiuited  mid- 
way in  the  great  bend  of  the  Nile,  between  lat. 
18°  and  19°.  ...  It  occupied  the  left  bank  of 
the  river  in  the  near  vicinity  of  the  modern 
Gebel  Berkal.  .  .  .  Here,  when  the  decline  of 
Egyjit  enabled  the  Ethiopians  to  reclaim  their 
ancient  limits,  the  capital  was  fixed  of  that  king- 
dom, which  shortly  became  a  rival  of  the  old 
empire  of  the  Pharaohs,  and  aspired  to  take  its 
place.  .  .  .  Tlie  kingdom  of  MeroB,  whereof  it 
was  the  capital,  reached  southward  as  far  as  the 
modern  Khartoum,  and  eastward  stretched  up  to 
the  Aliy.ssinian  highlands,  including  the  valleys 
of  the  Atbara  ami  its  tributaries,  together  with 
most  of  the  tract  between  the  Atbara  and  the 
Blue  Nile.  .  .  .  Napata  continued  down  to  Ro- 
man times  a  place  of  importance,  and  only  sank 
to  ruin  in  consequence  of  the  campaigns  of 
fetronius  against  Candace  in  the  first  century 
after  our  era." — G.  Rawlinson,  Hist,  of  Ancient 
E'jiipt,  ch.  3.5. 

Also  in:  A,  H.  L.  Hcercn,  llintiinml  He- 
Kearc/u's,  Cnrth<tqiniiins,  Etltiopian.i,  &e.,  pp.  143- 
249.— See,  also,'  Egypt:  About  B.  C.  1200-670; 
and  Linv.\NS.  The. 

ETON  SCHOOL.  See  Education,  Modern: 

EUKOPE.\N  countries. — EUGLAND. 


ETRURIA,  Ancient.     See  Etkuscans. 

ETRURIA,  The  kingdom  of.  See  Geii- 
maxy:  a.  I).  1801-1803;  also  Poutuoai,:  A.  I). 
1807;  and  France:  A.  D.  1807-1.808  (November 
— FEniirARY). 

ETRUSCANS,  The.— ■' At  the  time  when 
Roman  history  begins,  we  find  that  a  powerful 
and  Avarlike  race,  far  superior  to  the  Latins  in 
civilisation  and  in  the  arts  of  life,  hennned  in  the 
rising  Roman  dominion  in  the  north.  The  Greeks 
called  them  Turrhenoi,  the  Romans  called  them 
Etru.sei,  they  called  themselves  the  Rasemia. 
Who  they  were  and  whence  they  came  liiis  ever 
been  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  doubtful  and 
dilficult  jn'oblems  in  etlmology.  One  conclusion 
only  can  lie  .said  to  have  been  universally  accepted 
both  in  ancient  and  in  modern  times.  It  is  agreed 
on  every  hand  that  in  all  essential  points,  in  Ian- 
.guage,  in  religion,  in  customs,  and  in  ap|iearance, 
the  Etruscans  were  a  race  wholly  dilTerent  from 
the  Latins.  There  is  also  an  absolute  agreement 
of  all  ancient  tradition  to  the  clfect  th;it  the 
Etruscans  were  not  the  origin;il  inhabitants  of 
IZtruria,  but  that  they  were  an  intrusive  race  of 
conciuerors.  ...  It  has  been  usually  supposed 
that  the  Rasenna  made  their  appearance  in  Italy 
some  ten  or  twelve  centuries  before  the  Christian 
era.  .  .  .  For  some  six  or  seven  centuries,  tlie 
Etruscan  power  and  territory  continued  steadily 
to  increase,  and  idtimately  stretched  far  south  of 
the  Tiber,  Rome  itself  being  inclmled  in  the 
Etruscan  dominion,  and  being  nded  by  an  Etrus- 
c;in  dynasty.  The  early  history  of  Home  is  to  a 
great  extent  the  history  of  the  uprising  of  the 
Latin  race,  and  its  long  struggle  for  Italian  su- 
premacy with  its  Etruscan  foe.  It  took  Rome 
some  six  centuries  of  conflict  to  break  through 
the  obstinate  barrier  of  the  Etruscan  jiower.  Tlie 
final  conquest  of  Etruria  by  Rome  was  effected 
in  the  year  281  B.  C.  .  .  .  The  Riisennic  people 
were  collected  mainly  in  the  twelve  great  cities 
of  Etruria  ]iroiier,  between  the  Arno  and  the 
Tiber.  [^lodcrn  Tuscany  takes  its  name  from 
the  ancient  Etruscan  inhabitants  of  the  region.] 
This  region  was  the  real  seat  of  the  Etruscan 
power.  .  .  .  From  the  '  Shah-nameh,' the  great 
Persian  epic,  we  learn  that  the  Aryan  Persians 
called  their  nearest  non-Aryan  neighbours  —  the 
Turkic  or  Turcoman  tribes  to  the  north  of  them 
—  by  the  name  Turan,  a  word  from  which  wo 
derive  the  familiar  ethnologic  term  Turanian. 
The  Aryan  Greeks,  on  the  other  hand,  called  the 
Turkic  "tribe  of  the  Rasenna,  the  nearest  non- 
Aryan  race,  by  the  name  of  Turrhenoi.  The 
argument  of  tliis  book  is  to  prove  that  the  Tyrr- 
henians of  Italy  were  of  kindred  race  with  the 
Turanians  of  Turkestan.  Is  it  too  much  to  con- 
jecture that  the  Greek  form  Turrheiie  may  be 
identically  the  same  word  as  the  Persian  form 
Turan  'i " — I.  Taylor,  JStniscan  Researches,  ch.  2. 
— "  The  utmost  we  can  say  is  that  several  traces, 
apparently  reliable,  point  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  Etruscans  may  be  on  the  whole  included 
among  the  Indo-Gennans.  .  .  .  But  even  grant- 
ing those  points  of  connection,  the  Etruscan  peo- 
ple appears  withal  scarcely  less  isolated.  '  The 
Etruscans,'  Dionysius  said  long  ago,  'are  like  no 
other  nation  in  language  and  manners';  and  we 
have  nothing  to  add  to  his  statement.  .  .  .  Re- 
liable traces  of  any  advance  of  the  Etruscans 
beyond  the  Tiber,  by  land,  are  altogether  want- 
ing, .  .  .  South  of  the  Tilier  no  Etruscan  settle- 
ment can  be  pointed  out  as  having  owed  its  origin 
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to  founders  Tvho  came  by  land  ;  and  that  no  indi- 
cation whatever  is  discernible  of  any  serious 
pressure  by  the  Etruscans  upon  the  Latin  nation. " 
— T.  Mommsen,  Hint,  of  Rome,  hk  1,  ch.  9. 

EUBCEA.— "  The  island  of  Eubcca.  long  and 
narrow  like  Krete,  and  exhibiting  a  continuous 
backbone  of  lofty  mountains  from  northwest  to 
southeast,  is  separated  from  Boeotia  at  one  point 
by  a  strait  so  narrow  (celebrated  in  antiquity 
under  the  name  of  the  Eurlpus)  that  the  two 
were  connected  by  a  bridge  for  a  large  portion 
of  tlie  historical  period  of  Greece,  erected  during 
the  later  times  of  the  Peloponnesian  war  by  the 
inhabitants  of  Chalkis  [Chalcis].  Its  general 
want  of  breadth  leaves  little  room  for  jilaius. 
The  area  of  the  island  consists  princijially  of 
mountain,  rock,  dell,  and  ravine,  suited  in  many 
parts  for  pasture,  but  rarel}'  convenient  for  grain- 
culture  or  town  habitations.  Some  plains  there 
were,  however,  of  great  fertility,  especially  that 
of  Leiantum,  bordering  on  the  sea  near  Chalkis, 
and  continuing  from  that  city  in  a  southerly 
direction  towards  Eretria.  Chalkis  and  Eretria, 
both  situated  on  the  western  coast,  and  both  oc- 
cupying parts  of  this  fertile  plain,  were  the  two 
principal  places  in  the  island :  the  domain  of  each 
seems  to  have  extended  across  the  island  from  sea 
to  sea.  .  .  .  Both  were  in  early  times  governed 
by  an  oligarch}-,  which  among  the  Chalkidians 
was  called  the  Hippobotae.  or  Horse  feeders, — 
proprietors  probably  of  most  part  of  the  plain 
called  Leiantum." — G.  Grote,  Hist,  of  Greece, 
pt.  3,  ch.  12. — See,  also,  Negsopont. 


EUBOIC  TALENT.     See  Talent. 

EUCHITES,  The.     See  Mysticism. 

EUDES,  King  of  France  (in  partition  with 
Charles  the  Simple),  A.  I^.  887-898. 

EUDOSES,  The.     See  Avionks. 

EUGENE  (Prince)  of  Savoy,  Campaigns  of. 
See  Huxg.\ry:  A.  D.  1(;99-1T18;  (iKU.M.\NY: 
A.  D.  1704;  It.\ly  (S.woy  and  Piedmont): 
A.  D.  1701-1713;  Netherl.^nds;  A.  D.  1708- 
1709,  and  1710-1713. 

EUGENE  L,  Pope,  A.  D.  655-657 Eu- 
gene n.,  Pope,  A.  D.  824-827 Eugene  IIL, 

Pope,  A.  D.   114.5-115.3 Eugene  IV.,  Pope, 

A.  1).  1431-1447. 

EUGENIANS,  The.     See  llv-Ni.u.s. 

EUMENES,  and  the  wars  of  the  Diadochi. 
See  Macedonia;  B.  C.  323-31(;. 

EUMOLPHID^,  The.     See  Phyl^. 

EUPATRID.(E,  The.— "The  Eupatrida;  [in 
ancient  Athens]  are  the  wealthy  and  powerful 
men,  belonging  to  the  most  distinguished  fami- 
lies in  all  the  various  gentes,  and  principally 
living  iu  the  city  of  Athens,  after  the  consolida- 
tion of  Attica ;  from  them  are  distinguished  the 
middling  and  lower  people,  roughly  classified 
into  husbandmen  and  artisans.  To  the  Eupatri- 
dre  is  ascribed  a  religious  as  well  as  a  political 
and  social  ascendency.  They  are  represented  as 
the  source  of  all  authority  on  matters  both  sacred 
and  profane." — G.  Grote,  Hist,  of  Greece,  pt.  2, 
ch.  1(1. 

EUROKS,  OR  YUROKS.  See  American 
Aborigines:  Modocs. 


EUROPE. 

A  HISTORICAL  SKETCH.* 


The  first  inhabitants  of  the  continent  of  Eu- 
rope have  left  no  trace  of  their  existence  on  the 
surface  of  the  land.  The  little  that  we  know  of 
them  has  been  learned  by  the  discovery  of  deeidy 
buried  remains,  including  a  few  bones  and  skulls, 
many  weapons  and  tools  which  they  had  fash- 
ioned out  of  stone  and  bone,  and  some  other  rude 
marks  of  their  hands  which  time  has  not  de- 
stroyed. The  places  in  which  these  remains  are 
found  —  under  deposits  that  formed  slowly  in 
ancient  river  beds  and  in  caves  —  have  convinced 
geologists  that  the  people  whose  existence  they 
reveal  lived  many  thousands  of  years  ago,  and 
that  the  continent  of  Europe  in  their  time  was 
very  different  from  the  Europe  of  the  present 
day.  in  its  climate,  in  its  aspect,  and  in  its  form. 
Tliey  find  reason  to  suppose  that  the  peniusiUa 
of  Italy,  as  well  as  that  of  Spain,  w'as  then  an 
isthmus  which  joined  Europe  to  Africa;  and 
this  helps  to  explain  the  fact  that  remains  of 
such  animals  as  the  elephant,  the  lion,  the  rhino- 
ceros, the  hippopotamus,  and  the  hyena,  as  well 
as  tlie  mammoth,  are  found  with  the  remains  of 
these  early  men.  They  all  seem  to  have  be- 
longed, together,  to  a  state  of  things,  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  earth,  which  was  greatly  changed 
before  the  men  and  the  animals  that  we  have 
historical  knowledge  of  appeared. 

The  Stone  Age. 

These  primitive  Europeans  were  evidently 
quite  at  the  bottom  of  the  savage  state.  They 
had  learned  no  use  of  metals,  since  every  relic  of 
their  woi;kmanship  that  can  be  found  is  of  stone, 
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or  bone,  or  wood.  It  is  thought  possible  that 
they  shaped  rough  vessels  out  of  unbaked  clay ; 
but  that  is  uncertain.  There  is  nothing  to  show 
that  they  had  domesticated  any  animals.  It  is 
plain  that  they  dwelt  in  caves,  wherever  nature 
provided  such  dwellings;  but  what  shelters  they 
may  have  built  elsewhere  for  themselves  is  un- 
known. 

In  one  direction,  only,  did  these  ancient  peo- 
ple exhibit  a  faculty  finer  than  we  see  in  the 
lowest  savages  of  the  present  day:  they  were 
artists,  in  a  way.  They  have  left  carvings  and 
drawings  of  animals  —  the  latter  etched  with  a 
sharp  point  on  horns,  bones,  and  stones  —  which 
are  remarkable  for  uncultured  men. 

The  period  in  man's  life  on  the  earth  at  which 
these  people  lived — tlie  period  before  metals 
were  known  —  has  been  named  by  archieologists 
the  Stone  Age.  But  the  Stone  Age  covers  two 
stages  of  human  culture  —  one  in  which  stone 
implements  were  fashioned  unskilfully,  and  a 
second  in  which  they  were  finishetl  witli  expert 
and  careful  hands.  The  first  is  called  the  Pal;to- 
lithic  or  Old  Stone  Age,  the  second  tlie  Neolithic 
or  New  Stone  Age.  I5ctween  the  two  periods  in 
Europe  there  seems  to  have  been  a  long  interval 
of  time,  and  a  considerable  change  in  tlie  condi- 
tion of  the  country,  as  well  as  in  that  of  its  peo- 
ple.    In  fact,  the  Eurooe  of  the  Neolithic  Age 


*  A  general  sketch  of  the  history  of  Europe  at  large 
cannot,  for  obvious  rea.sons.  be  constructf d  of  tiuotations 
from  the  historians,  on  tlie  plan  followed  in  other  parts 
of  this  work.  The  editor  has  fouinl  it  necessary,  there- 
fore, to  introduce  here  an  essay  of  bis  own. 
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was  probably  not  very  differctit  in  fonii  and  cli- 
mate from  tiie  Europe  of  our  own  day.  Relies 
of  the  human  life  of  that  time  are  abundantly 
scattered  over  the  face  of  the  continent.  There 
are  notable  dejiosits  of  them  in  the  .so-called 
"  kitchen-middens  "  of  Denmark,  which  are  great 
mounds  of  shells,  —  shells  of  oysters  and  other 
molluscs,—  which  these  ancient  fishermen  luul 
opened  and  emptied,  and  then  cast  upon  a  lefuse 
heap.  Buried  in  those  mounds,  many  bits  of 
their  workmanship  have  been  ]ireserved,  and 
man}'  hints  of  their  maimer  of  life  are  gleaned 
from  the  signs' and  tokens  which  these  afford. 
They  had  evidently  risen  some  degrees  above  the 
state  of  the  men  of  the  Paheolithic  or  Old  Stone 
Age ;  but  they  were  inferior  in  art. 

The  Bronze  Age. 

The  discovery  and  use  of  cojjper  —  the  metal 
most  easily  worked,  and  most  frequently  found 
in  the  metallic  state  —  is  the  event  by  which 
archa'ologists  mark  the  beginning  of  a  second 
stage  in  early  civilizations.  The  period  during 
■which  copper,  and  copper  hardened  by  an  alloy 
of  tin,  are  the  onh'  metals  found  in  use,  they  call 
the  Bronze  Age.  There  is  no  line  of  positive 
division  between  this  and  the  PaUieolithic  period 
which  it  followed.  The  same  races  appear  to 
have  advanced  from  the  one  stage  to  the  other, 
and  probably  stmie  were  in  possession  of  tools 
and  weapons  of  bronze,  while  others  were  still 
contenting  themselves  with  implements  of  stone. 

Lake  Dwellings. 

In  many  parts  of  Europe,  especially  in  Switz- 
erland and  northern  Italy,  plain  traces  of  some 
curious  habitations  of  people  who  lived  through 
the  later  Stone  Age  into  the  Bronze  Age,  and 
even  after  it,  have  been  brought  to  light.  These 
are  the  "lake  dwellings,"  or  "lacustrine  habita- 
tions," as  they  have  been  called,  which  have 
excited  interest  in  late  years.  They  were  gener- 
ally built  on  piles,  driven  into  a  lake-bottom,  at 
such  distance  from  shore  as  would  make  them 
easy  of  defence  against  enemies.  The  founda- 
tions of  whole  villages  of  these  dwellings  have 
been  found  in  the  Swiss  and  North  Italian  lakes, 
and  less  numerously  elsewhere.  From  the  lake- 
mud  under  and  around  them,  a  great  quantity 
of  relics  of  the  lake-dwellers  have  been  taken, 
and  many  facts  about  their  arts  and  mode  of  life 
have  been  learned.  It  is  known  that,  even  be- 
fore a  single  metal  had  come  into  their  hands, 
they  had  begun  to  cultivate  the  earth ;  had  raised 
wheat  and  barley  and  flax ;  had  domestiaited  the 
horse,  the  ox,  the  sheep,  the  goat,  the  pig  and 
the  dog ;  had  become  fairly  skilful  in  weaving, 
in  rope-making,  and  in  the  art  of  the  potter, 
but  without  the  potter's  wheel. 

Gradually  copper  and  bronze  made  their  ap- 
pearance among  the  implements  of  these  people, 
as  modern  search  discovers  them  imbedded,  layer 
upon  layer,  in  the  old  ooze  of  the  lake-beds 
where  they  were  dropped.  In  time,  iron,  too, 
reveals  itself  among  their  possessions,  showing 
that  they  lived  in  their  lake-villages  from  the 
later  Stone  Age  into  that  third  ]ieriod  of  the 
early  process  of  civilization  which  is  named  the 
Iron  Age  —  when  men  first  acquired  the  use  of 
the  most  useful  of  all  the  metals.  It  appears,  in 
fact,  that  the  lake-dwellings  were  occupied  even 
down  to  Roman  times,  since  articles  of  Roman 
make  have  been  found  in  the  ruins  of  them. 


Barrows. 

In  nearly  all  [larts  of  Europe  there  are  found 
burial  mounds,  called  barrows,  which  contain 
buried  relics  of  people  who  lived  at  one  or  the 
other  of  the  three  periods  named.  For  the  most 
])art.  they  represent  inhabitants  of  the  Neolithic 
and  of  the  Bronze  Ages.  In  Great  Britain  some 
of  these  barrows  are  long,  some  are  round;  and 
the  skulls  found  in  the  long  barrows  are  differ- 
ent in  shape  from  those  in  the  round  ones,  show- 
ing a  difference  of  race.  The  people  to  whom 
the  first  belonged  are  called  "  long-headed,"  or 
"  dolichocephalic";  the  others  are  called  "  broad- 
headed,"  or  "  bracliy cephalic."  In  the  opinion  of 
some  ethnologists,  who  study  this  subiect  of  the 
distinctions  of  race  in  the  human  family,  the 
broad-headed  people  were  ancestors  of  the  Celtic 
or  Keltic  tribes,  whom  the  Romans  subdued  in 
Gaul  and  Britain;  while  the  long-headed  men 
were  of  a  preceding  race,  which  the  Celts, 
when  they  came,  either  drove  out  of  all  parts  of 
Europe,  except  two  orthree  moimtainous  corners, 
or  else  absorbed  by  intermarriage.  The  Basques 
of  northwestern  Spain,  and  some  of  their  neigh- 
bors on  the  French  side  of  the  Pyrenees,  are  sup- 
po.sed  to  be  survivals  of  this  very  ancient  people; 
and  there  are  suspected  to  be  traces  of  their  ex- 
istence seen  in  the  dark-haired  and  dark-skinned 
])e(jple  of  parts  of  Wales,  Ireland,  Corsica,  North 
Africa,  and  elsewhere. 

The  Aryan  Nations. 

At  least  one  part  of  this  conjecture  has  much 
to  rest  upon.  The  inhabitants  of  western  Europe 
when  our  historical  knowledge  of  them  —  that  is, 
our  recorded  and  reported  knowledge  of  them  — 
begins,  were,  certainly,  for  the  most  part,  Celtic 
peoples,  and  it  is  extremely  ijrobable  that  they 
had  been  occupying  the  country  as  long  as  the 
period  represented  by  the  round  barrows.  It  is 
no  less  probable  that  they  were  the  lake-dwellers 
of  Switzerland,  North  Italy,  and  other  regions; 
and  that  they  did,  in  fact,  displace  some  earlier 
people  in  most  ])arts  of  Western  Europe. 

The  Celts  —  whose  nearly  pure  descendants  are 
found  now  in  the  Bretons  of  France,  the  Welsh, 
the  Highland  Scotch  and  the  Celtic  Irish,  and 
who  formed  the  main  stock  of  the  larger  part  of 
the  French  nation  —  were  one  branch  of  the  great 
family  of  nations  called  Aryan  or  Indo-European. 
The  Aryan  peoples  are  assumed  to  be  akin  to  one 
another — shoots  from  one  stem  —  because  their 
languages  arc  alike  in  grammatical  structure  and 
conlain  great  numbers  of  words  that  are  mani- 
festly formed  from  the  same  original  "root " ;  and 
because  they  differ  iu  these  respects  from  all  other 
languages.  The  nations  thus  identified  as  Arj'an 
are  the  nations  that  have  acted  the  most  impor- 
tant parts  iu  all  human  history  except  the  history 
of  extremely  ancient  times.  Besides  the  Celtic 
peoples  already  mentioned,  they  include  the  Eng- 
lish, the  Dutch,  the  Germans,  and  the  Scandi- 
navians, forming  the  Teutonic  race ;  the  Rus- 
sians, Poles,  and  others  of  the  Slavonic  group; 
the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans,  with  their  mod- 
ern representatives,  and  the  Persians  and  Hindus 
in  Asia.  According  to  the  evidence  of  their  lan- 
guages, there  must  have  been  a  time  and  a  place, 
in  the  remote  past,  when  and  where  a  primitive 
Aryan  race,  which  was  ancestral  to  all  these  na- 
tions, lived  and  multiplied  until  it  outgrew  its 
original  country  and  began  to  send  forth  suc- 
cessive "  swarms,"  or  migrating  hordes,  as  many 
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unsettled  races  have  been  seen  to  do  within  the 
historic  age.  It  is  hopeless,  perhaps,  to  tliink  of 
determining  the  time  when  such  a  dispersion  of 
the  Aryan  peoples  began ;  but  many  scholars  be- 
lieve it  possible  to  trace,  by  various  marks  and  in- 
dications, in  language  and  elsewhere,  the  lines 
of  movement  in  the  migration,  so  far  as  to  guess 
with  some  assurance  the  region  of  the  primitive 
Arvan  home ;  but  thus  far  there  are  great  disa- 
greements in  the  guessing.  Until  recent  years, 
the  prevailing  judgment  pointed  to  that  highland 
district  in  Central  Asia  which  lies  north  of  the 
Hindoo-Koosh  range  of  mountains,  and  between 
the  upper  waters  of  the  O.xus  and  Jaxartes.  But 
later  studies  have  discredited  this  first  theory  and 
started  manj-  opposing  ones.  The  strong  ten- 
dency now  is  to  believe  that  the  cradle  of  all  the 
peoples  of  Aryan  speech  was  somewhere  in 
Europe,  rather  than  in  Asia,  and  in  the  north  of 
Europe  rather  than  in  the  center  or  the  south. 
At  the  same  time,  there  seems  to  be  a  growing 
opinion  that  the  language  of  the  Aryans  was 
communicated  to  conquered  peoples  so  exten- 
sivelv  that  its  spread  is  not  a  true  measure  of  the 
existing  diffusion  of  the  race. 

The  Celtic  Branch. 

AVhatever  may  have  been  the  starting-point  of 
the  Aryan  migrations,  it  is  supposed  that  the 
branch  now  distinguished  as  Celtic  was  the  lirst 
to  separate  from  the  parent  stem  and  to  acquire 
for  itself  a  new  domain.  It  occupied  southwest- 
em  Europe,  from  northern  Spain  to  the  Rhine, 
and  across  the  Channel  to  the  British  islands,  ex- 
tending eastward  into  Switzerland,  North  Italy 
and  the  Tyrol.  But  little  of  what  the  tribes  and 
nations  forming  this  Celtic  race  did  is  known, 
until  the  time  when  another  Aryan  people,  better 
civilized,  came  into  collision  with  them,  and  drew 
them  into  the  written  history  of  the  world  by 
conquering  them  and  making  them  its  sub- 
jects. 

The  people  who  did  this  were  the  Romans,  and 
the  Romans  and  the  Greeks  are  believed  to  have 
been  carried  into  the  two  peninsulas  which  they 
inhabited,  respectively,  by  one  and  the  same  move- 
ment in  the  Aryan  dispersion.  Their  languages 
show  more  affinity  to  one  another  than  to  the  other 
Aryan  tongues,  and  there  are  other  evidences  of 
a  near  relaUonship  between  them ;  though  they 
sepai'ated,  it  is  quite  certain,  long  before  the  ap- 
pearance of  either  in  history. 

The  Hellenes,  or  Greeks. 

The  Greeks,  or  Hellenes,  as  they  called  them- 
selves, were  the  first  among  the  Arj-an  peoples 
in  Europe  to  make  themselves  historically  known, 
and  the  lirst  to  write  the  record  which  transmits 
history  from  generation  to  generation.  The  pe- 
ninsula in  which  they  settled  themselves  is  a  very 
peculiar  one  in  its  formation.  It  is  crossed  in 
different  directions  by  mountain  ranges,  which 
divide  the  laud  into  parts  naturally  separated 
from  one  another,  and  which  form  barriers  easily 
defended  against  invading  foes.  Between  the 
mountains  lie  numerous  fertile  valleys.  The 
coast  is  ragged  with  gulfs  and  bays,  which  notch 
it  deeply  on  all  sides,  making  the  whole  main 
peninsula  a  cluster  of  minor  peninsulas,  and  sup- 
plying the  people  with  harbors  which  invite  them 
to  a  life  of  seafaring  and  trade.  It  is  surrounded, 
moreover,  with  islands,  which  repeat  the  invita- 
tion. 


Almost  necessarily,  in  a  country  marked  with 
such  features  so  strongly,  the  Greeks  became 
divided  politicalh'  into  small  independent  states 
—  city-states  they  have  been  named  —  and  those 
on  the  sea-coast  became  engaged  very  early  in 
trade  with  other  countries  of  the  Mediterranean 
Sea.  Every  city  of  importance  in  Greece  was 
entirely  sovereign  in  the  government  of  itself  and 
of  thft  surrounding  territory  which  formed  its 
domain.  The  stronger  among  them  extended 
their  dominion  over  some  of  the  weaker  or  less 
valiant  ones;  but  even  then  the  subject  cities 
kept  a  considerable  measure  of  independence. 
There  was  no  organization  of  national  govern- 
ment to  embrace  the  whole,  nor  any  large  part, 
of  Greece.  Certain  among  the  states  were  some- 
times united  in  temporary  leagues,  or  confedera- 
cies, for  common  action  in  war ;  but  these  were 
unstable  alliances,  rather  than  political  unions. 

In  their  earliest  form,  the  Greek  city-states 
were  governed  by  kings,  whose  power  appears 
to  have  been  quite  limited,  and  who  were  leaders 
rather  than  sovereigns.  But  kingship  disap- 
peared from  most  of  the  states  in  Greece  proper 
before  they  reached  the  period  of  distinct  and 
accepted  historj-.  The  kings  were  first  displaced 
by  aristocracies  —  ruling  families,  which  took  all 
political  rights  and  privileges  to  themselves,  and 
allowed  their  fellows  (whom  the}-  usuallj-  op- 
pressed) no  part  or  voice  in  public  affairs.  In 
most  instances  these  aristocracies,  or  oligarchies, 
were  overthrown,  after  a  time,  by  bold  agitators 
who  stirred  up  a  revolution,  and  then  contrived, 
while  confusion  prevailed,  to  gather  power  into 
their  own  hands.  Almost  every  Greek  city  had 
its  time  of  being  ruled  by  one  or  more  of  these 
Tyrants,  as  they  were  called.  Some  of  them, 
like  Pisistratus  of  Athens,  ruled  wisely  and  justly 
for  the  most  part,  and  were  not  "  tyrants"  in  the 
modern  sense  of  the  term;  but  all  who  gained 
and  held  a  princely  power  unlawfully  were  so 
named  by  the  Greeks.  The  reign  of  the  Tyrants 
was  nowhere  lasting.  They  were  driven  out  of 
one  city  after  another  until  they  disappeared. 
Then  the  old  aristocracies  came  uppermost  again 
in  some  cities,  and  ruled  as  before.  But  some, 
like  Athens,  had  trained  the  whole  body  of  their 
citizens  to  such  intelligence  and  spirit  that  neither 
kingship  nor  oligarchy  would  be  endured  any 
longer,  and  the  people  undertook  to  govern  them- 
selves. These  were  the  first  democracies  —  the 
first  experiments  in  popular  government  —  that 
history  gives  any  account  of.  "The  little  com- 
monwealths of  Greece,"  says  a  great  historian, 
"were  the  first  states  at  once  free  and  civilized 
which  the  world  ever  saw.  They  were  the  first 
states  which  gave  birth  to  great  statesmen, 
orators,  and  generals  who  did  great  deeds,  and  to 
great  historians  who  set  down  those  great  deeds 
in  writing.  It  was  in  the  Greek  commonwealths, 
in  short,  that  the  political  and  intellectual  life  of 
the  world  began." 

In  the  belief  of  the  Greeks,  or  of  most  men 
among  them,  their  early  history  was  embodied 
with  truth  in  the  numerous  legends  and  ancient 
poems  which  they  religiously  preserved;  but 
people  in  modern  times  look  differentlj-  upon 
those  wonderful  myths  and  epics,  studying  them 
with  deep  interest,  but  under  more  critical  views. 
They  throw  much  light  on  the  primitive  life  of 
the  Hellenes,  and  more  light  upon  the  develop- 
ment of  the  remarkable  genius  and  spirit  of  those 
thoughtful  and  imaginative  people ;  but  of  actual 
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lifetory  there  arc  only  glimpses  and  guesses  to  be 
got  from  them. 

The  Homeric  poems,  the  "  Iliail "  and  tlic 
"Odyssey,"  describe  a  condition  of  tliiujis  in 
Tvhicli  tlie  ruling  state  of  Peloponnesus  (tlic 
soutliern  peninsula  of  Greece)  was  a  kingdom  of 
the  Achaians,  having  its  capital  at  .Mycena',  in 
Argolis. —  the  realm  of  King  Agamemnon,  —  and 
in  which  Athens  is  unknown  to  the  poet.  Within 
recent  years.  Dr.  Schliemaun  has  excavated  the 
nuns  of  Jlycena",  and  has  found  evidence  that  it 
really  must  have  been,  in  very  early  times,  the 
seat  of  a  strong  and  rich  monarchy.  But  the 
Achaian  kingdom  had  entirely  disappeared,  and 
the  Achaian  people  had  shrunk  to  an  insignifi- 
cant community,  on  the  Gulf  of  Corinth,  when 
the  first  assured  views  of  Greek  history  open  to 
us. 

The  Dorians. 

It  seems  to  be  a  fact  tliat  the  Achaians  had 
been  overwhclmctl  by  a  great  invasion  of  more 
barbarous  Greek  tribes  from  the  North,  very 
much  as  the  Roman  Empire,  in  later  times,  was 
buried  under  an  avalanche  of  barbarism  from 
German}'.  Tiie  invaders  were  a  tril)c  or  league 
of  tribes  called  Dorians,  who  had  been  driven 
from  their  own  previous  home  on  the  slopes  of 
the  Pinilus  mountain  range.  Their  movement 
southward  was  part,  as  appears,  of  an  extensive 
shifting  of  jilace,  or  migration,  that  occurred  at 
that  time  (not  long,  it  is  probable,  before  the  be- 
ginning of  the  historic  period)  among  the  tribes 
of  Hellas.  The  Dorians  claimed  that  in  con- 
quering Peloponnesus  they  were  recovering  a 
heritage  from  which  their  chiefs  had  been  an- 
ciently e.vpelled,  and  their  legends  were  shaped 
accordingly.  The  Dorian  chiefs  appeared  in  these 
legends  as  descendants  of  Hercules,  and  the 
tradition  of  the  conquest  became  a  story  of  "The 
Return  of  tlie  Heraclids." 

The  ]iriucipal  states  founded  or  possessed  and 
controlled  by  the  Dorians  in  Peloponnesus,  after 
their  conquest,  were  Sparta,  or  Lacedsemon, 
Argos,  and  t'orinth.  Tlie  Sjiartans  were  the 
most  warlike  of  the  Greeks, — the  most  resolute 
and  energetic, — and  their  leadership  in  practical 
affairs  common  to  the  whole  came  to  be  generally 
acknowledged.  At  the  same  time  they  had  little 
of  the  intellectual  superiority  which  distinguished 
some  of  their  Ilclleuic  kindred  in  so  remarkable 
a  degree.  Tlieir  state  was  organized  on  military 
principles;  its  constitution  (the  body  of  famous 
ordinances  ascrilied  to  Lycurgus)  was  a  code  of 
rigid  discipline,  which  dealt  with  the  citizen  as  a 
soldier  always  vmder  training  for  war,  and  de- 
manded from  him  the  utmost  simplicity  of  life. 
Their  form  of  government  combined  a  peculiar 
monarcliy  (liaving  two  royal  families  and  two 
kings)  with  an  aristocratic  senate  (the  Gcrousia), 
and  a  democratic  assembly  (which  voted  on 
matters  only  as  submitted  to  it  by  the  senate), 
with  an  irresponsible  executive  over  the  whole, 
consisting  of  five  men  called  the  Ephors.  This 
singular  government,  essentially  aristocratic  or 
oligarchical,  was  maintained,  with  little  disturb- 
ance or  change,  through  the  wliole  independent 
liistory  of  Sparta.  In  all  respects,  the  Sjiartans 
were  the  most  con.servative  and  tlie  least  progres- 
sive among  the  politically  important  Greeks. 

At  tlie  beginning  of  the  domination  of  the 
Dorians  in  Peloponnesus,  their  city  of  Argos 
took  the  lead,  and  was  the  head  of  a  league 
which  included   Corinth  and   other   city-states. 


But  Sparta  .soon  rose  to  rivalry  with  Argos;  then 
reduced  it  to  a  secondary  iilace,  and  finally  sub- 
jugated it  completely. 

The  lonians. 

The  extensive  shifting  of  population  which 
hail  produced  its  most  important  result  in  the 
invasion  of  Pelojionnesus  by  the  Dorians,  must 
have  caused  great  commotions  and  changes 
throughout  the  whole  Greek  peninsula ;  and 
quite  as  much  north  of  the  Corinthian  isthmus 
as  south  of  it.  But  in  the  part  which  lies  nearest 
to  the  isthmus  —  the  branch  peninsula  of  Attica 
—  the  old  inliabitants  appear  to  have  held  their 
ground,  repelling  invatlcrs,  and  their  country 
was  affected  only  by  an  influx  of  fugitives,  flying 
from  tlie  concjucred  Peloponnesus.  The  Attic 
people  were  more  nearly  akin  to  the  expelled 
Achaians  and  lonians  than  to  the  concpiering 
Dorians,  although  a  common  brotherliood  in  the 
Hellenic  race  was  recognized  by  all  of  them. 
Whatever  distinction  tliere  may  have  been  be- 
fore between  Achaians  and  lonians  now  practi- 
cally disappeared,  and  the  Ionic  name  became 
common  to  the  whole  branch  of  the  Greek  peo- 
ple which  derived  itself  from  them.  The  impor- 
tant divLsion  of  the  race  through  all  its  subse- 
quent history  was  between  Dorians  and  lonians. 
The  ^Eolians  constituted  a  third  division,  of 
miuor  importance  and  of  far  less  significance. 

The  distinction  between  lonians  and  Dorians 
was  a  very  real  one,  in  character  no  less  than  in 
traditions  and  name.  The  lonians  were  the 
superior  Greeks  on  the  intellectual  side.  It  was 
among  them  that  the  wonderful  genius  resided 
which  produced  the  greater  marvels  of  art,  litera- 
ture and  philosophy  in  Greek  civilization.  It 
was  among  them,  too,  that  the  institutions  of 
political  freedom  were  carried  to  their  highest 
attainment.  Their  chief  city  was  Athens,  and 
the  splendor  of  its  history  bears  testimony  to 
their  unexampled  genius.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  Dorians  were  less  tlumghtful,  less  imagina- 
tive, less  broad  in  judgment  or  feeling  —  less 
susceptible,  it  would  seem,  of  a  high  refinement 
of  culture ;  but  no  less  capable  in  practical  pur- 
suits, no  less  vigorous  in  effective  action,  and 
sounder,  perhaps,  in  their  moral  constitution, 
Sparta,  which  stood  at  the  head  of  the  Doric 
states,  contriliuted  almost  nothing  to  Greek  lit- 
erature, Greek  thought,  Greek  art,  or  Greek 
commerce,  but  exercised  a  great  infiuence  on 
Greek  political  history.  Other  Doric  states,  es- 
pecially C'orinth,  were  foremost  in  commercial 
and  colonizing  enterjirise,  and  attained  some 
brilliancy  of  artistic  civilization,  but  with  mod- 
erate originality. 

Greeks  and  Phcenicians. 

It  was  natural,  as  noted  above,  that  the  Greeks 
should  be  induced  at  an  early  day  to  navigate 
the  surrounding  seas,  and  to  engage  in  trade 
with  neighboring  nations.  They  were  not  origi- 
nal, it  is  supposed,  in  these  ventures,  but  learned 
more  or  less  of  ship-building  and  the  art  of  navi- 
gation from  an  older  people,  the  Phcenicians,  who 
dwelt  on  the  coast  of  Syria  and  Palestine,  and 
who.se  chief  cities  were  Sidon  and  Tj're  The 
Pha>nicians  had  extended  their  commerce  widely 
through  the  Jlediterranean  before  the  Greeks 
came  into  rivalry  with  them.  Their  ships,  and 
their  merchants,  and  the  wares  they  bartered, 
were  familiar  in  the  ^gean  when  the  Homeric 
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poems  were  composed.  They  seem  to  liave  been 
tlie  teachers  of  the  early  Greeks  in  many  things. 
They  gave  them,  witli  iittle  doubt,  the  invention 
of  the  alpliabet,  -niiieh  they  tliemselves  had  bor- 
rowed from  Egypt.  Tliey  conveyed  hints  of  art, 
which  bore  astonishing  fruits  -when  planted  in  the 
fertile  Hellenic  imagination.  The}'  carried  from 
the  East  strange  stories  of  gods  and  demigods, 
which  were  woven  into  the  mythology  of  the 
Greeks.  They  gave,  in  fact,  to  Greek  civilization, 
at  its  beginning,  the  greatest  impulse  it  received. 
But  all  that  Hellas  took  from  the  outer  world  it 
wrought  into  a  new  character,  and  put  upon  it 
the  stamp  of  its  own  unmistakable  genius.  In 
navigation  and  commerce  the  Greeks  of  the  coast- 
cities  and  the  islands  were  able,  ere  long,  to  com- 
pete on  even  terms  with  the  Plwcnicians,  and  it 
Imppened,  in  no  great  space  of  time,  that  they 
had  driven  the  latter  entirely  from  the  .Egean 
and  the  Euxine  seas. 

Greek  Colonies. 

They  had  now  occupied  with  colonies  the  coast 
of  Asia  Jlinor  and  the  islands  on  both  their  own 
coasts.  The  Ionian  Greeks  were  the  principal 
colonizers  of  the  Asiatic  shore  and  of  the  Cy- 
clades.  On  the  former  and  near  it  they  founded 
twelve  towns  of  note,  including  Samos,  Miletus, 
Ephesus,  Chios,  and  Phocaea,  which  are  among 
the  more  famous  cities  of  ancient  times.  Their 
important  island  settlements  in  the  Cyclades  were 
Na.xos,  Delos.  Melos,  and  Paros.  They  pos- 
sessed, likewise,  the  great  island  of  Euba;a,  with 
its  two  wealthy  cities  of  Chalcis  and  Eretria. 
These,  with  Attica,  constituted,  in  the  main,  the 
Ionic  portion  of  Hellas. 

The  Dorians  occupied  the  islands  of  Rhodes 
and  Cos,  and  founded  on  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor 
the  cities  of  Halicaruassus  and  Cnidus. 

The  important  ^Eolian  colonies  in  Asia  were 
Smyrna  (acquired  later  by  the  lonians),  Temnos, 
Larissa,  ancl  Cyme.  Of  the  islands  thej'  occu- 
pied Lesbos  and  Tenedos. 

From  these  settlements  on  neighboring  coasts 
and  islands  the  vigorous  Greeks  pushed  on  to 
more  distant  fields.  It  is  probable  that  their  col- 
onies were  in  Cyprus  and  Crete  before  the  eighth 
century,  B.  C.  In  the  seventh  century  B.  C, 
during  a  time  of  confusion  and  weakness  in 
Egyot,  they  had  entered  tliat  country  as  allies 
01-  as  mercenaries  of  the  kings,  and  had  founded 
a  city,  Naucratis,  which  became  an  important 
agent  in  the  exchange  of  arts  and  ideas,  as  well 
as  of  merchandise,  between  the  Nile  and  the 
^■Egean.  Within  a  few  years  past  the  site  of 
Naucratis  has  been  uncovered  by  explorers,  and 
much  has  been  brought  to  light  that  was  obscure 
in  Greek  and  Egyptian  history  before.  Within 
the  same  seventh  century,  C'yrene  and  Barca  had 
been  built  on  the  African  coast,  farther  west. 
Even  a  century  before  that  time,  the  Corinthians 
had  taken  jiossession  of  Corcyra  (modern  Corfu), 
and  the_y,  with  the  men  of  Chalcis  and  Megara, 
had  been  actively  founding  cities  that  grew  great 
and  rich,  in  Sicily  and  in  southern  Italy,  which 
latter  acciuired  the  name  of  "Magna  Gra;cia" 
(Great  Greece).  At  a  not  much  later  time  they 
had  pressed  northwards  to  the  Euxine  or  Black 
Sea.  and  had  scattered  settlements  along  the 
Thraeian  and  Macedonian  coast,  including  one 
(Byzantium)  on  the  Bosphorus,  which  became, 
after  a  thousand  years  had  passed,  the  imperial 
city   of  Constantinople.     About   597  B.  C. ,  the 


Phocajans  h.ul  planted  a  colony  at  Massalia,  in 
southern  Gaul,  from  which  sprang  the  great 
city  known  in  modern  times  as  ilar.seilles.  And 
much  of  all  this  had  been  done,  b}'  lotiians  and 
Dorians  together,  before  Athens  (in  which  Attica 
now  centered  itself,  and  which  loomed  finally 
greater  in  glory  than  the  whole  Hellenic  world 
besides)  had  made  a  known  mark  in  history. 

Rise  of  Athens. 

At  first  there  had  been  kings  in  Athens,  and 
legends  had  gathered  about  their  names  which 
give  modern  historians  a  ground-work  for  criti- 
cal guessing,  and  scarcely  more.  Then  the  king 
disappeared  and  a  magistrate  called  Archon  took 
his  place,  who  held  ollice  for  only  ten  years. 
The  archons  are  believed  to  have  been  chosen 
first  from  the  old  roj-al  family  alone;  but  after 
a  time  the  office  was  thrown  open  to  all  noble 
families.  This  was  the  aristocratic  stage  of  po- 
litical evolution  in  the  city-state.  The  next  step 
was  taken  in  683  B.  C.  (which  is  said  to  be  the 
beginning  of  authentic  Athenian  chronology) 
when  nine  archons  were  created,  in  place  of  the 
one,  and  their  term  of  office  was  reduced  to  a 
single  year. 

Fifty  years  later,  about  621  B.  C,  the  people 
of  Athens  obtained  tlieir  first  code  of  written 
law,  ascribed  to  one  Draco,  and  described  as  a 
code  of  much  severity.  But  it  gave  certainty  to 
law,  for  the  first  time,  and  was  the  first  great 
protective  measure  secured  by  the  people.  In 
612  B.  C.  a  noble  named  Kylon  attempted  to  over- 
throw the  aristocratic  government  and  establish 
a  tyranny  under  himself,  but  he  failed. 

Legislation  of  Solon. 

Then  there  came  forward  in  public  life  another 
noble,  who  was  one  of  the  wisest  men  and  purest 
patriots  of  any  country  or  age,  and  who  made  an 
attempt  of  quite  another  kind.  This  was  Solon, 
the  famous  lawgiver,  who  became  archon  in  T)!)-! 
B.  C.  The  political  state  of  Athens  at  that  time 
has  been  described  for  us  in  an  ancient  Greek 
treatise  lately  discovered,  and  which  is  believed 
to  be  one  of  tlie  hitherto  lost  writings  of  Aristotle. 
"Not  only,"  saj's  the  author  of  this  treatise,  "was 
the  constitution  at  this  time  oligarchical  in  every 
respect,  but  the  poorer  classes,  men,  women, 
and  children,  were  in  absolute  slavery  to  the  rich. 
,  .  ,  The  whole  country  was  in  the  hands  of  a 
few  persons,  and  if  the  tenants  failed  to  pay  their 
rent,  they  were  liable  to  be  haled  into  slavery, 
and  their  children  with  them.  Their  persons 
were  mortgaged  to  their  creditors."  Solon  saw 
that  this  was  a  state  of  things  not  to  be  endured 
by  such  a  people  as  the  Athenians,  and  he  exerted 
himself  to  change  it.  He  obtained  authority  to 
frame  a  new  constitution  and  a  new  code  of  laws 
for  the  state.  In  the  latter,  he  provided  measures 
for  relieving  the  oppressed  class  of  debtors.  In 
the  former,  he  did  not  create  a  democratic  gov- 
ernment, but  he  greatly  increased  the  political 
powers  of  the  people.  He  classilied  them  ac- 
cording to  their  wealth,  defining  four  classes,  the 
citizens  in  each  of  which  had  certain  political 
duties  and  privileges  measured  to  them  by  the 
extent  of  their  property  and  income.  But  the 
whole  body  of  citizens,  in  their  general  assembly 
(the  Ecclesia),  were  given  the  important  right  of 
choosing  the  annual  arihons,  whom  they  must 
.select,  however,  from  the  ranks  of  the  wealthiest 
class.     At   the   same   time,   Solon   enlarged   the 
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powers  of  tlie  old  aristocratic  senate  —  tlic  Areop- 
agus—  giving  it  a  supervision  of  tlie  execution 
of  the  laws  and  a  censorship  of  tlie  morals  of  the 
people. 

"  These  changes  did  not  constitute  Democracy, 
—  a  form  of  government  tlien  unknown,  and  for 
which  there  was  as  _vet  no  word  in  the  Greek 
language.  But  they  initiated  the  democratic 
spirit.  .  .  .  Athens,  thus  fairly  started  era  her 
way, —  emancipated  from  the  discipline  of  aristo- 
cratic school-masters,  and  growing  into  an  age 
of  manly  lil)erty  and  self-restraint, —  came  even- 
tually nearer  to  tlie  ideal  of  '  tlie  good  life'  [.Aris- 
totle's phrase]  than  any  other  State  in  Ilelias." 
(W.  W.  Fowler.) 

Tyranny  of  Pisistratus. 

But  before  the  Athenians  readied  tlieir  near- 
ness to  this  "  good  life,"  they  had  to  pass  under 
the  yoke  of  a  "  tyrant,"  Pisistratus,  who  won 
the  favor  of  the  poorer  people,  and,  with  their 
hel]),  established  himself  in  tlie  Acropolis  (.")G0 
15.  C.)  with  a  foreign  guard  to  maintain  his  power. 
Twice  driven  out,  lie  was  twice  restored,  and 
reigned  quite  justly  and  prudently,  on  the  whole, 
until  his  death  in  .527  B.  C.  Me  was  succeeded 
by  his  twos(ms,  Hippiasand  Ilipparchus;  but  the 
latter  was  killed  in  .514,  and  Ilippias  was  expelled 
by  the  Spartans  in  .510  B.  C.  ;  after  which  there 
was  no  tyranny  in  Athens. 

The  Democratic  Republic. 

On  the  fall  of  the  Pisistratidie,  a  majority  of 
the  noble  or  privileged  class  struggled  hard  to 
regain  their  old  ascendancy;  but  one  of  their 
uumlier,  C'leisthcnes,  took  the  .side  of  the  people 
and  helped  them  to  establish  a  democratic  consti- 
tution. He  caused  the  ancient  tribal  division  of 
the  citizens  to  be  abolished,  and  substituted  a 
division  which  mi.\ed  the  members  of  clans  and 
broke  up  or  weakened  the  clannish  intluence  in 
polities,  lie  enlarged  Solon's  senate  or  cotincil 
and  divided  it  into  committees,  and  he  brought 
the  "ecclesia,"  or  popular  assembly,  into  a  more 
active  exercise  of  its  powers.  He  also  introduced 
the  custom  of  ostracism,  which  permitted  the 
citizens  of  Athens  to  bani.sli  by  their  vote  any 
man  whom  they  thought  dangerous  to  the  state. 
The  constitution  of  Cleisthenes  was  the  final 
found.ition  of  the  Athenian  democratic  republic. 
Mniiareiiii-.-il  and  aristocratic  Sparta  resented  tlie 
popular  eliange.  and  undertook  to  restore  the 
oligarchy  by  force  of  arms;  but  the  roused  democ- 
racy of  Athens  defended  its  newly  won  liberties 
with  vigor  and  suc'cess. 

The  Persian  'Wars. 

Not  Athens  only,  but  all  Greece,  was  now 
about  to  be  put  to  a  test  which  jiroved  the  re- 
markable quality  of  both,  and  formed  the  begin- 
ning iif  their  great  career.  The  Imiian  cities  of 
Asia  Jlinor  had  recently  been  twice  conquered, 
first  by  Criesiis,  King  of  Lydia.  and  then  by 
Cyrus  the  Great,  founder  of  the  Persian  empire, 
who  had  overthrown  Croesus  (B.  C.  .547),  ami 
taken  his  dominions  The  Persians  oppressed 
them,  and  in  .5(10  B.  C.  they  rose  in  revolt.  Athens 
and  Eretria  sent  help  to  them,  while  Sparta  re- 
fused. The  revolt  was  suppressed,  and  Darius, 
the  king  of  Persia,  planned  vengeance  upon  the 
Athenians  and  Eretrians  for  the  aid  they  had 
given  to  it.  He  sent  an  expedition  against  them 
in  4'J.'i   15.  C  which  was  mostly  destroyed  by  a 


storm.  In  490  B.  0.  he  .sent  a  second  powerful 
army  and  fleet,  which  took  Eretria  and  razed  it 
to  the  ground.  The  great  Persian  army  then 
marched  upon  Athens,  and  was  met  at  iMaralhoii 
by  a  small  Athenian  force  of  9,000  men.  The  little 
city  of  Platiea.sent  1,000  more  to  stand  with  them 
in  the  desperate  encounter.  They  had  no  other 
aid  in  the  fight,  and  the  Persians  were  a  great  un- 
numbered host.  But  Miltiades,  the  Greek  general 
that  day,  planneil  his  battle-charge  .so  welUhat  he 
routed  the  Asiatic  host  and  lost  but  192  men. 

The  Persians  abandoned  their  attempt  and  re- 
turned to  their  wrathful  king.  One  citizen  of 
Athens.  Themistocles,  had  .sagacity  enough  to 
foresee  that  the  "  Great  King,"  as  he  was  known, 
would  not  rest  submissive  under  his  defeat;  and 
with  diltieulty  he  persuaded  his  fellow  citizens  to 
jirepare  themselves  for  future  conllicts  by  build- 
ing a  fleet  and  by  fortifying  their  harbors,  thus 
making  themselves  powerful  at  sea.  The  wis- 
dom of  his  coun.sels  was  proved  in  480  B.  C, 
when  Xerxes,  the  successor  of  Darius,  led  an 
army  of  prodigious  size  into  Greeci-,  crossing  the 
Hellespont  by  a  bridge  of  boats.  This  time, 
Sparta,  Corinth,  and  several  of  the  les.ser  .states, 
rallied  with  Athens  to  the  defence  of  the  common 
country ;  but  Thebes  and  Argos  showed  friend- 
ship to  the  Persians,  and  none  of  the  important 
island-colonies  contributed  any  help,  Athens 
was  the  brain  and  right  arm  of  the  war,  notwith- 
standing the  aceustomed  leadership  of  Sparta  in 
military  alTairs. 

The  first  encounter  was  at  Thermopylre.  where 
Leonidas  and  his  ;500  Spartans  defended  the  nar- 
row pass,  and  died  in  tlieir  place  when  the  Per- 
sians found  a  way  across  the  mountain  to  sur- 
round them.  But  on  that  same  <lay  the  Persian 
fleet  was  beaten  at  Artemisiuin.  Xerxes  marched 
on  Athens,  however,  found  the  city  deserted, 
and  destroyed  it.  His  fleet  had  followed  him, 
and  was  still  stronger  than  the  naval  forceof  the 
Greeks.  Themistocles  forced  a  battle,  against  the 
will  of  the  Peloponnesian  captains,  and  practi- 
cally destroyed  the  Persian  fleet.  This  most 
memorable  battle  of  Salamis  was  decisive  of  the 
war,  and  decisive  of  the  independence  of  Greece. 
Xerxes,  in  a  panic,  hastened  liaek  into  Asia,  leav- 
ing one  of  his  generals,  .Alardonius,  with  800,000 
men,  to  pursue  the  war.  But  Mardoiiius  was 
routed  and  his  host  annihilated,  at  Plaliea,  the 
next  year,  while  the  Persian  fleet  was  again  de- 
feated on  tlie  same  da)'  at  Jlyeale. 

The  Golden  Age  of  Athens. 

The  war  had  been  glorious  for  the  Athenians, 
and  all  could  sec  that  Greece  had  been  saved  by 
their  spirit  and  their  intelligence  much  more  than 
by  the  valor  of  Sparta  and  the  other  states.  But 
they  were  in  a  woful  condition,  with  tlieir  city 
destroyed  and  their  families  without  homes. 
Wasting  no  time  in  lamentations,  they  rebuilt  the 
town,  stretched  its  walls  to  a  wider  circuit,  and 
fortified  it  more  strongly  than  before,  under  the 
lead  of  the  sagacious  Themistocles.  Their  neigh- 
bors were  meanly  jealous,  and  Sparta  made  at- 
tempts to  interfere  with  the  building  of  thie  walls; 
but  Themistocles  baffled  them  cunningly,  and 
the  new  Athens  rose  proudly  out  of  the  ashes  of 
the  old. 

The  Ionian  islands  and  towns  of  Asia  Minor 
(which  had  broken  the  Persian  yoke)  now  recog- 
nized the  superiority  and  leadership  of  Athens, 
and  a  league  was  formed  among  them,  which  held 
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the  meetings  of  its  deputies  and  Icept  its  treasury 
in  tile  temple  ot  Apollo  on  the  sacred  island  of 
Delos ;  for  which  reason  it  was  calleil  the  Con- 
fedcrac}'  of  Delos.  or  the  Delian  League.  The 
Peloponnesian  states  formed  a  looser  rival  league 
under  the  headship  of  Sparta.  The  Confederacy 
of  Delos  was  in  sympathy  with  popular  govern- 
ments and  popular  parties  everywhere,  while  the 
Spartans  and  their  following  favored  oligarchies 
and  aristocratic  parties.  There  were  many  occa- 
sions for  hostility  between  the  two. 

The  Athenians,  at  the  head  of  their  Confed- 
eracy, were  strong,  until  they  impaired  their 
power  by  usmg  it  in  tyrannical  ways.  jMany 
lesser  states  in  the  league  were  foolish  enough  to 
commute  in  money  payments  the  contribution  of 
ships  and  men  which  they  had  pledged  thcni- 
selves  to  make  to  the  conmion  naval  force.  This 
gave  Athens  the  power  to  use  that  force  despoti- 
cally, as  her  own,  and  she  did  not  scruple  to  ex- 
ercise the  power.  The  Confederacy  was  soon  a 
name;  the  states  forming  it  were  no  longer  allies 
of  Athens,  but  her  subjects;  she  ruled  them  as 
the  sovereign  of  an  Empire,  and  her  rule  was 
neither  generous  nor  just.  Thereby  the  double 
tie  of  kinship  and  of  interest  which  might  have 
bound  the  whole  circle  ot  Ionian  states  to  her 
fortunes  and  herself  was  destroyed  by  her  own 
acts.  Provoking  the  hatred  of  her  allies  and 
chidlenging  the  jealous  fear  of  her  rivals,  Athens 
had  many  enemies. 

At  the  same  time,  a  dangerous  change  in  the 
character  of  her  democratic  institutions  was  be- 
gun, produced  especially  by  the  institution  of 
jiopular  jury-courts,  before  which  prosecutions 
of  every  kind  were  tried,  the  citizens  who  con- 
stituted the  courts  acting  as  jury  and  judge  at 
once.  This  gave  them  a  valuable  training,  with- 
out doubt,  and  helped  greatly  to  raise  the  com- 
mon standard  of  intelligence  among  the  Atheni- 
ans so  high;  but  it  did  unquestionably  tend  also 
to  demoralizations  that  were  ruinous  in  the  end. 
The  jury  service,  which  was  slightly  paid,  fell 
more  and  more  to  an  unworthy  class,  made  up  of 
idlers  or  intriguers.  Party  feeling  and  popular 
passions  gained  an  increasing  influence  over  the 
juries,  and  demagogues  acquired  an  increasing 
skill  in  making  use  of  them. 

But  these  evils  were  scarcely  more  than  in  their 
seed  during  the  great  period  of  "Athenian  Em- 
pire," as  it  is  sometimes  called,  and  everything 
within  its  bounds  was  suffused  with  the  shining 
splendor  of  that  matchless  half-century.  The 
genius  of  this  little  Ionic  state  was  stimulated  to 
amazing  achievements  in  every  intellectual  Meld. 
xEschylus,  Sophocles,  Euripides,  Ari.stoplianes, 
within  a  single  generation,  crowded  Athenian 
literature  with  the  masterpieces  of  classic  drama. 
Pheidias  and  his  companions  crowned  the  Acropo- 
lis and  tilled  the  city  with  works  that  have  been 
the  moilels  in  art  for  all  ages  since.  Socrates 
began  the  quizzing  which  turned  jihilosopliy  into 
honest  truth-seeking  paths,  ami  Plato  listened  to 
him  and  was  instructed  for  liis  mission.  Thucyd- 
ides  w.atched  events  witli  sagacious  J'oung  eyes, 
and  i)rei)ared  his  pen  for  the  chronicling  of  them; 
while  Herodotus,  i)ausing  at  Athens  from  his 
wide  travels,  matured  the  knowletlge  he  had 
gathered  up  and  perfected  it  for  his  final  work. 
Over  ail  of  them  came  Pericles  to  jireside  and 
rule,  not  as  a  master,  or  "  tyrant,"  but  as  leader, 
guide,  patron,  princely  republican, —  statesman 
and  politician  in  one. 


The  Peloponnesian  War. 

The  period  of  the  ascendancy  of  Pericles  was 
the  "golden  age  "  of  Athenian  prosperity  and 
power,  both  material  and  intellectual.  The  be- 
ginning of  the  end  of  it  was  reached  a  little  before 
he  died,  when  the  long-threatened  war  between 
Athens  and  the  Peloponnesian  league,  led  by 
Sparta,  broke  out  (B.  C.  431).  If  Athens  liad 
then  possessed  the  good  will  of  the  cities  of  her 
own  league,  and  if  her  citizens  had  retained  their 
old  sobriety  and  intelligence,  she  might  have  tri- 
umphed in  the  war ;  for  she  was  all  powerful  at 
sea  and  fortified  almost  invincilily  against  at- 
tacks by  laud.  But  the  subject  states,  called  al- 
lies, were  liostile,  for  the  most  part,  and  helped 
the  enemy  by  their  revolts,  while  the  death  of 
Pericles  (B.  C.  439)  let  loose  on  the  people  a 
swarm  of  demagogues  who  flattered  and  deluded 
them,  and  baffled  the  wiser  and  more  honest, 
whose  counsels  and  leadership  might  have  given 
her  success. 

The  fatal  folly  of  the  long  war  was  an  expedi- 
tion against  the  distant  city  of  Syracuse  (B.  C. 
415-418),  into  whicli  the  Athenians  were  enticed 
by  the  restless  and  unscrupulous  ambition  of 
Alcibiades.  The  entire  force  sent  to  Sicily  per- 
ished there,  and  the  strcngtli  and  spirit  of  Athens 
were  ruinously  sapped  by  the  fearful  calamity. 
She  maintained  the  war,  however,  until  404  B.  C, 
when,  having  lost  her  fleet  in  the  decisive  battle 
of  iEgospotami,  and  being  helplessly  blockaded 
by  sea  and  land,  the  city  was  surrendered  to  the 
Spartan  general  Lysander.  Her  walls  and  forti- 
fications were  then  destroyed  and  her  democratic 
government  was  overthrown,  giving  place  to  an 
oligarchy  known  as  the  "  thirty  tyrants."  The 
democracy  soon  suppressed  the  thirty  tyrants  and 
regained  control,  and  Athens,  in  time,  rose  some- 
what from  her  deep  humiliation,  but  never  again 
to  much  political  power  in  Greece.  In  intellect 
and  cultivation,  the  superiority  of  the  Attic  state 
was  still  maintained,  and  its  greatest  productions 
in  philosophy  and  eloquence  were  yet  to  be  given 
to  the  world. 

Spartan  and  Theban  Ascendancy. 

After  the  fall  of  Athens,  Sparta  was  dominant 
in  the  whole  of  Greece  for  thirty  years  and  more, 
exercising  her  power  more  oppressively  than 
Athens  had  done.  Then  Thebes,  which  had  been 
treacherously  seized  and  garrisoned  by  the  Spar- 
tans, threw  off  their  _yoke  (B.  C.  379)  and  led  a  rising, 
under  her  great  and  high-soided  citizen.  Epami- 
nondas,  which  resulted  in  bringing  Thelies  to  the 
head  of  Greek  affairs.  But  the  Theban  ascen- 
dancy was  short-lived,  and  ended  with  the  death 
of  Epaminondas  in  363  B.  C. 

Macedonian  Supremacy. 

Meantime,  while  the  city-states  of  Hellas  prop- 
er had  lieen  wounding  and  weakening  one  an- 
other by  their  jealousies  and  wars,  the  .semi- 
Greek  kingdom  of  JIacedonia,  to  the  north  of 
them,  in  their  own  peninsula,  had  been  acquiring 
their  civilization  and  growing  strong.  And  now 
there  appeared  upon  its  thnme  a  very  able  king, 
Philip,  who  took  advantage  of  their  divisions, 
interfered  in  their  affairs,  and  finally  nuule  a 
practical  conquest  of  the  whole  peninsula,  by  his 
victory  at  the  battle  of  Clueronea  (B.  C.  33S). 
At  Athens,  the  great  t)rator  Demosthenes  had 
exerted  himself  for  years  to  rou.se  resistance  to 
Philip,     If  his  eloquence  failed  then,  it  has  served 
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Ilie  world  immortally  since,  by  delighting  and 
iustructiiii:  iiuiiikiud. 

KiuL'  Fliiliii  was  succeeded  by  liis  famous  son. 
Alcxaiulur  the  Great,  who  led  an  army  of  Mace- 
donians and  Greeks  into  Asia  (B.  V.  "33-1),  over- 
tlirew  the  already  crumbling  Persian  power, 
pursued  liis  conquests  through  Afghanistan  to 
India,  and  won  a  great  emi)ire  which  he  did  not 
live  to  rule.  ^VIlen  lie  died  (B.  C'.  323).  his  gen- 
erals divided  the  empire  among  them  anil  fought 
with  one  another  for  many  years.  But  the  gen- 
eral result  was  tlie  spreading  of  the  civilization 
and  language  of  the  Greeks,  and  the  establishing 
of  their  intellectual  inllucnce,  in  Egj'i)t,  in  Syria, 
in  Asia  Minor,  and  beyond. 

In  Greece  itself,  a  state  of  disturbance  and  of 
political  confusion  and  weakness  prevailed  for 
another  century.  There  was  promise  of  some- 
thing better,  in  the  formation,  by  several  of  the 
Peloponnesiau  states,  of  a  confederacy  called  the 
Achaian  League,  which  might  ])ossibly  liave 
federated  and  nationalized  the  whole  of  Hellas 
in  tlie  end:  but  the  Romans,  at  this  juncture, 
turned  their  conquering  arms  eastward,  and  in 
three  successive  wars,  between  211  and  146  B.  C, 
they  extinguished  the  Macedonian  kingdom,  and 
annexed  it,  with  the  whole  peninsula,  to  the  do- 
minions of  their  wonderful  republic. 

The  Romans. 

The  Romans,  as  stated  already*,  are  believed  to 
have  been  originally  near  kindred  to  the  Greeks. 
The  same  movement,  it  is  supposed,  in  the  suc- 
cessive outswarmings  of  Aryan  peoples,  de]iosite<I 
in  one  peninsula  the  Italian  tribes,  and  in  the 
next  peninsula,  eastward,  the  tribes  of  the  Hel- 
lenes. Among  the  Italian  tribes  were  Latins. 
Umbrians.  Saliines.  iSamnites,  etc.,  occupying 
the  middle  an<i  much  of  the  southern  parts  of  the 
peninsula,  while  a  mysterious  alien  people,  the 
Etruscans,  whose  origin  is  not  known,  jiosses.sed 
the  eoimtry  north  of  them  between  the  Arno  and 
the  Tiber.  In  the  extreme  south  were  remnants 
of  a  primitive  race,  the  lapygiau,  and  Greek 
colonies  were  scattered  there  around  the  coasts. 

From  the  Latins  sprang  the  Romans,  at  the  be- 
ginning of  tlieir  separate  existence;  liut  there 
seems  to  have  been  a  very  early  luiion  of  these 
Romans  of  the  primitive  tradition  with  a  Sabine 
community,  whereby  was  formed  the  Roman 
city-state  of  historical  times.  Tiiat  union  came 
about  through  the  settlement  of  the  two  com- 
munities, Latin  and  Sabine,  on  two  neighboring 
hills,  near  the  mouth  of  the  river  Tiber,  on  its 
southern  bank.  In  the  view  of  some  historians, 
it  is  the  geographical  position  of  those  hills, 
hardly  less  than  the  masterful  temper  and  cajiaci- 
ty  of  the  race  seated  on  them,  which  determined 
tiie  marvellous  career  of  the  city  founded  on  that 
site.  Says  Professor  Freeman:  "The  whole 
histor}'  of  the  world  has  been  determineci  by  the 
geological  fact  that  at  a  point  a  little  below  the 
junction  of  the  Tiber  and  the  Anio  the  isolated 
hills  stand  nearer  to  one  another  than  most  of  the 
other  hills  of  Latium.  On  a  site  marked  out 
above  all  other  sites  for  dominion,  the  centre  of 
Italy,  the  centre  of  Europe,  as  Europe  then  was,  a 
site  at  the  junctiijn  of  three  of  the  great  nations  of 
Italy,  and  whicli  had  the  great  river  as  its  high- 
way to  lands  beyond  the  bounds  of  Italy,  stood 
two  low  hills,  the  hill  which  bore  the  name  of 
Latin  Saturn,  and  the  liill  at  the  meaning  of 
whose  name  of   Palatine  scholars  will  perhaps 
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men  of  two  of  the  nations  of  Italy,  stood  so  near 
to  one  another  that  a  strait  choice  inil<'ed  was 
laid  on  those  who  ilwelled  on  them.  They  must 
either  join  together  on  terms  closer  than  those 
which  commonly  luiited  Italian  leagues,  or  they 
must  live  a  life  of  border  warfare  more  ceaseless, 
more  bitter,  than  the  ordinary  warfare  of  Italian 
enemies.  Legend,  with  all  likelihood,  tells  us 
that  warfare  was  tried  :  history,  with  all  certainty, 
tells  us  that  the  linal  choice  was  union.  The 
two  hills  were  fenced  with  a  .single  wall ;  the  men 
who  dwelled  on  them  changed  from  wholly  .sepa- 
rate communities  into  tribes  of  a  single  city." 

The  followers  of  Romulus  occupied  the  Pala- 
tine Mount,  and  the  Sabiues  were  settled  on  the 
Quirinal.  At  subsequent  times,  the  ('(clian,  the 
Capitoline,  the  Aventine,  the  Esquiline  and  the 
Viminal  hills  were  embraced  in  the  circumvalla- 
tion,  anil  the  city  on  the  seven  hills  thus  acquired 
that  name. 

If  modern  students  and  thinkers,  throwing 
light  on  the  puzzling  legends  and  traditions  of 
early  Rome  from  many  sources,  in  language  and 
arcluvology,  have  con.strued  their  meaning  right- 
ly, then  great  importance  attaches  to  those  tirst 
unions  or  incorporations  of  distinct  settlements 
in  the  forming  of  the  original  city-state.  For  it 
was  the  beginning  of  a  process  which  went  on 
until  the  whole  of  Latium,  and  then  the  whole 
of  Italy,  and,  tiually,  the  whole  jMediterraneau 
world,  were  joined  to  the  seven  hills  of  Rome. 
"The  wliole  history  of  Rome  is  a  iiistory  of  in- 
corporation"; and  it  is  reasonable  to  believe  that 
the  primal  spring  of  Roman  greatness  is  foimd 
in  that  e.-irly  adoption  and  persistent  practice  of 
the  policy  of  political  aljsorption,  which  gave 
conquest  a  character  it  had  never  borne    before. 

At  the  same  time,  this  view  of  the  creation  of 
the  Roman  state  contributes  to  an  understanding 
of  its  early  constitutional  history.  It  supposes 
that  the  union  of  the  first  three  tribes  which 
coalesced — those  of  the  Palatine,  the  Quiriual 
and  t'apitoline  (both  occupied  by  the  Sabines) 
and  the  Cielian  hills  —  ended  the  process  of  in- 
corporation on  equal  terras.  These  formed  the 
original  Roman  people  —  the  "fathers."  the 
"patres."  whose  descendants  appear  in  later 
times  as  a  distinct  class  or  order,  the  "  jiatri- 
cians" — holding  and  struggling  to  maintain  ex- 
clusive political  rights,  and  exclusive  owner- 
.ship  of  the  public  domain,  the  "  ager  publicus," 
which  Ijccame  a  subject  of  bitter  contention  for 
four  centuries.  Around  these  heirs  of  the  "fa- 
thers" of  Rome  arose  another  class  of  Romans, 
brought  into  the  community  by  later  incorpora- 
tions, and  not  on  equal  terms.  If  the  tirst  class 
were  "fathers,"  these  were  children,  in  a  jioliti- 
cal  sense,  adopted  into  the  Roman  family,  but 
without  a  voice  in  general  affairs,  or  a  share  in 
the  ])ublic  lands,  or  eligibility  to  the  higher 
otlices  of  the  state.  These  were  the  "  plebeians  " 
or  "  plebs  "  of  Rome,  whose  long  struggle  with 
the  patricians  for  political  and  agrarian  rights 
is  the  more  interesting  side  of  Roman  history 
throughout  nearly  the  whole  of  the  prosperous 
age  of  the  republic. 

At  Rome,  as  at  Athens,  there  was  a  period  of 
early  kingship,  the  legends  of  which  are  as  famil- 
iar to  us  all  as  the  stories  of  the  Bible,  but  the 
real  facts  of  which  are  almost  totally  unknown. 
It  is  surmi.sed  that  the  later  kings  —  the  well 
known   Tarquins   of    the   classical   tale  —  were 
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Etruscan  princes  (it  is  certain  tliat  they  were 
Etruscans),  who  liad  broken  f(jr  a  time  tlie  inde- 
pendence of  tlie  Romans  and  extended  their  sov- 
ereignty over  tliem.  It  is  suspected,  too,  tliat 
this  i)eriotl  of  Etruscan  domination  was  one  in 
whicii  Roman  civilization  made  a  great  advance, 
under  tlie  tuition  of  a  more  cultivated  people. 
But  if  Rome  in  its  infancy  did  know  a  time  of 
subjugation,  the  endurance  was  not  long.  It 
ended,  according  to  Roman  chronology,  in  the 
24oth  year  of  the  city,  or  o09  B.C.,  by  tlie  expul- 
sion of  Tarquiu  tlie  Proud,  the  last  of  the  kings. 

The  Roman  Republic. 

The  Republic  was  then  founded;  but  it  was  an 
aristocratic  and  not  a  democratic  republic.  The 
consuls,  who  replaced  the  kings,  were  required 
to  be  patricians,  and  they  were  chosen  liy  the 
landholders  of  the  state.  The  senate  was  pa- 
trician; all  the  important  powers  of  govern- 
ment were  in  patrician  hands,  and  the  plebs  suf- 
fered grievous  oppression  in  consequence.  They 
were  not  of  a  tamely  submissive  race.  They 
demanded  powers  for  their  own  protection,  and 
by  slow  degrees  they  won  them  —  strong  as  the 
patricians  were  in  their  wealth  and  their  trained 
political  skill. 

Precisely  as  in  Athens,  the  first  great  cflfort 
among  the  common  people  was  to  obtain  relief 
from  crushing  burdens  of  debt,  which  had  been 
laid  upon  them  in  precisely  the  same  way —  by 
loss  of  harvests  while  in  military  service,  and  by 
the  hardness  of  the  laws  which  creditors  alone 
had  framed.  An  army  of  plebs,  just  home  froiu 
war,  marched  out  of  the  city  and  refused  to  re- 
turn until  magistrates  of  their  own  choosing  had 
been  concedeil  to  them.  The  patricians  could 
not  afford  to  lose  the  bone  and  sinew  of  their 
state,  and  they  yielded  the  point  iu  demand 
(B.C.  494),  This  first  "secession  of  the  plebs" 
brought  about  the  first  great  democratic  change 
in  the  Roman  constitution,  b}'  calling  into  exis- 
tence a  powerful  magistracy  —  the  Tribunes  of 
the  Plebs  —  who  henceforth  stood  between  the 
consuls  and  the  common  people,  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  latter. 

From  this  first  success  the  plebeian  order  weut 
forward,  step  by  step,  to  the  attainment  of  equal 
political  rights  in  the  commonwealth,  and  equal 
participation  in  the  lands  which  Roman  conquest 
was  continuallv  adding  to  the  public  domain.  In 
450  B.  C. ,  after  ten  years  of  struggle,  they  se- 
cured tlie  appointment  of  a  commission  which 
framed  the  famous  Twelve  Tables  of  the  Law, 
and  so  established  a  written  and  certain  code. 
Five  years  later,  the  caste  exclusiveness  of  the 
patriciaus  was  broken  down  by  a  law  which  i)er- 
mirted  marriages  between  the  orders.  In  367 
B.  C.  the  patrician  monopoly  of  the  consular 
odice  was  extinguished,  by  the  notable  Liciuian 
Laws,  which  also  limited  the  extent  of  land  that 
any  citizen  might  occup}',  and  forbade  the  ex- 
clusive employment  of  slave  labor  on  any  estate. 
One  by  one,  after  that,  other  magistracies  were 
oiHTied  to  the  plebs ;  and  in  287  B."C.  by  the  Lex 
Hortensia,  the  plelieian  concilium,  or  assembly, 
was  made  independent  of  the  senate  and  its  acts 
declared  to  be  valid  and  binding.  The  demo- 
cratic commonwealth  was  now  completely 
formed. 

Roman  Conquest  of  Italy. 

While  these  changes  in  the  constitution  of  their 
Republic  were  iu  progress,  the  Romans  had  been 


making  great  advances  toward  supremacy  in  the 
peninsula.  First  they  had  been  in  league  with 
their  Latin  neighbors,  for  war  with  the  ^Equi- 
ans,  the  Volscians,  and  the  Etruscans.  The 
Voisciau  war  extended  over  forty  3'ears,  and 
ended  about  450  B.  C.  in  the  practical  disap- 
pearance of  the  Volscians  from  history.  Of  war 
with  the  .iEquians,  nothing  is  heard  after  458 
B.C.,  when,  as  the  tale  is  told,  Cincinnatus  left 
his  plow  to  lead  the  Romans  against  them. 
The  war  with  the  Etruscans  of  the  near  city  of 
Veil  had  been  more  stuljliorn.  Suspended  by  a 
truce  between  474  and  438  B.  C,  it  was  then 
renewed,  and  ended  in  .396  B.  C. ,  when  the 
Etruscan  city  was  taken  and  destroyed.  At  the 
same  time  the  pow-er  of  the  Etruscans  was  being 
shattered  at  sea  by  the  Greeks  of  Tarentum  and 
Syracuse,  while  at  home  they  were  attacked  from 
the  north  by  the  barbarous  Gauls  or  Celts. 

These  last  named  people,  having  crossed  the 
Alps  from  Gaul  and  Switzerland  and  occupied 
northern  Italy,  were  now  pressing  upon  the 
more  civilized  nations  to  the  south  of  the  Po. 
The  Etruscans  were  first  to  suffer,  and  their  des- 
pair liecame  so  great  that  they  appealed  to  Rome 
for  help.  The  Romans  gave  little  aid  to  them  in 
their  extremity;  l)ut  enough  to  provoke  the 
wrath  of  Brennus,  the  savage  leader  of  the  Gauls. 
He  quitted  Etruria  and  marched  to  Rome,  de- 
feating an  army  which  opposed  him  on  the  Allia, 
pillaging  and  burning  the  city  (B.  C.  390)  and 
slaying  the  senators,  who  had  refused  to  take 
refuge,  with  other  inhabitants,  in  the  capitol. 
The  defenders  of  the  capitol  held  it  for  se\'eu 
months;  Rome  was  rebuilt,  w'hen  the  Gauls 
withdrew,  and  soon  took  up  her  war  again  with 
the  Etruscan  cities.  B.v  the  middle  of  the  same 
century  she  was  mistress  of  southern  Etruria, 
though  her  territories  had  been  ravaged  twice 
again  by  renewed  incursions  of  the  Gauls.  In  a 
few  years  more,  when  her  allies  of  Latium  com- 
plained of  their  meager  share  of  the  fruits  of 
these  common  wars,  and  demanded  Roman  citi- 
zenship and  equal  rights,  she  fought  them 
fiercely  and  humbled  them  to  submissiveness 
(B.  C.  339-338),  reducing  their  cities  to  the  status 
of  provincial  towns. 

And  now,  having  awed  or  subdued  her  rivals, 
her  friends,  and  her  enemies,  near  at  hand,  the 
young  Republic  swung  into  the  career  of  rapid 
conquest  which  subdued  to  her  will,  within  three- 
fourths  of  a  century,  the  whole  of  Italy  below  the 
mouth  of  the  Aruo. 

In  343  B.  C.  the  Roman  arms  had  been  turned 
against  the  Saranites  at  the  south,  and  they  had 
been  driven  from  the  Campania.  In  327  B.  C. 
the  same  dangerous  rivals  were  again  assailed, 
with  less  impunity.  At  the  Cau(line  Forks,  in 
321  B.  C. ,  the  Samnites  inflicted  both  disaster  and 
shame  upon  their  indomitable  foes;  but  the  end 
of  the  war  (B.  C.  304)  found  Rome  advanced  and 
Samnium  fallen  back.  A  third  contest  ended 
the  question  of  supremacy;  but  the  Samnites 
(B.  C.  290)  submitted  to  become  allies  and  not  ' 
subjects  of  the  Roman  state. 

Iu  this  last  struggle  the  Samnites  had  sum- 
moned Gauls  and  Etruscans  to  join  them  against 
the  common  enemy,  and  Rome  had  overcome 
their  united  forces  in  a  great  fight  at  Sentinum. 
This  was  in  295  B.  C.  Ten  years  later  she  an- 
nihilated the  Senouian  Gauls,  annexed  their  ter- 
ritory and  planted  a  colony  at  Sena  on  the  coast. 
In  two  years  more  she  had  paralyzed  the  Boiau 
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Gauls  by  a  terrililc  chastisiTiu-nt,  and  had  noth- 
ing more  to  tVar  from  the  nortliward  side  of  lier 
realm.  Then  she  turned  liaek  to  linish  her  work 
in  the  south. 

War  with  Pyrrhus. 

The  Greek  cities  of  the  southern  coast  were 
harassed  by  various  luaraudintr  neiglibors.  and 
most  of  them  solieited  the  jirotecticju  of  Kotne, 
which  involved,  of  course,  some  surren<ler  of  tlic'ir 
independence.  But  one  great  city,  Tareutum, 
the  most  ]io\vcrful  of  their  number,  refused  these 
terms,  and  ha/.arded  a  war  with  the  terrible  re- 
public, expecting  support  from  the  ambitious 
Pyrrhus,  king  of  Epirus,  on  the  Greek  coast  op- 
posite their  own.  Pyrrhus  came  readily  at  their 
call,  with  dreams  of  an  Italian  kingdom  more 
agreeable  than  his  own.  Assisted  in  the  under- 
taking by  his  royal  kinsmen  of  Macedonia  and 
Syria,  he  brought  an  army  of  20,000  men,  with 
20  elephants  —  which  Roman  eyes  had  never  seen 
before.  In  two  bloody  fights  (B.  C.  280-279), 
Pyrrhus  was  victorious;  but  the  cost  of  victory 
was  so  great  that  he  dared  not  follow  it  uj).  He 
■went  over  to  Sicily,  instead,  and  waged  war  for 
three years(B.  t'.  278-276)  with  the  Carthaginians, 
who  bad  subjugated  most  of  the  island.  The 
Epirot  king  brought  timely  aid  to  the  Sicilian 
Greeks,  and  drove  their  Pimic  enemies  into  the 
western  border  of  the  island ;  but  he  claimed  sov- 
ereignty over  all  that  his  arms  delivered,  and  was 
not  successful  in  enforcing  the  claim.  He  re- 
turned to  Italy  and  found  the  Romans  better  pre- 
pared than  bef(5re  to  face  his  phalanx  and  his 
elejibants.  They  routed  him  at  Beneventum,  in 
the  spring  of  27.")  B.  C.  and  he  went  back  to  Epirus, 
with  his  dreams  dispelled.  Tarentum  fell,  and 
Southern  Italy  was  added  to  the  dominion  of 
Rome. 

Punic  Wars. 

During  her  war  with  Pyrrhus,  the  Republic 
had  formed  an  alliance  with  Carthage,  the  power- 
ful maritime  Phtenieian  city  on  the  African  coast. 
But  friendship  between  the.so  two  cities  was  im- 
possil)le.  The  ambition  of  both  was  too  boundless 
and  too  fierce.  They  were  necessarily  competi- 
tors for  supremacy  in  the  Jlediterranean  world, 
from  the  moment  that  a  narrow  strait  between 
Italy  and  Sicily  was  all  that  held  them  apart. 
Rome  challenged  her  rival  to  the  duel  in  264  B.  C, 
when  she  sent  help  to  the  JIamertines,  a  band  of 
brigands  who  had  seized  the  Sicilian  city  of  Jles- 
sina,  and  who  were  being  attacked  b_y  both  Car- 
thaginians and  Syracusan  Greeks.  The  "First 
Punic  War,"  then  begun,  lasted  twenty-four 
years,  and  resulted  in  tlie  withdrawal  of  the  Car- 
thaginians from  Sicily,  and  in  their  payment  of 
an  enormous  war  indemnity  to  Rome.  The  lat- 
ter assumed  a  protectorate  over  the  island,  and 
the  kingdom  of  Iliero  of  Syracuse  preserved  its 
nominal  independence  for  the  time;  but  Sicily,  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  might  already  be  looked  uijon 
asthetirst  of  those  provinces,  beyond  Ital}-,  which 
•Rome  bound  to  herself,  one  by  one,  until  she  had 
compassed  the  Mediterranean  with  her  dominion 
and  gathered  to  it  all  the  islands  of  that  sea. 

The  "Second  Punic  war,"  called  sometimes 
the  "  Hannibalic  war,"  was  fought  with  a  great 
Carthaginian,  rather  than  with  Carthage  herself. 
Hamilcar  Barca  bad  been  the  last  and  ablest  of 
the  Punic  generals  in  the  contest  for  Sicily.  Af- 
terwards he  undertook  the  cimfpiest  of  Spain, 
where  his  arms  had  such  success  that  he  estab- 


lished a  very  considerable  power,  more  than  half 
independent  of  the  parent  stale.  He  nursed  an 
mupienchable  hatred  of  Rome,  and  transmitted 
it  to  his  son  Ilaimibal,  who  solenudy  dedicated 
his  life  to  warfare  with  the  Latin  city,  Hamilcar 
died,  and  in  due  time  Hannibal  found  himself 
l)repared  to  make  good  his  oath.  He  provoked 
a  dechiration  of  war  (B.  C.  218)  by  attacking 
Sagunt  um,  on  the  eastern  Spanish  coast  —  a  town 
which  the  Romans  "  protected."  The  latter  ex- 
pected to  encounter  him  in  Spain;  but  before  the 
fleet  bearing  their  legions  to  that  countiy  had 
reached  Massilia,  he  had  already  passed  the  Pyr- 
enees and  the  Rhone,  with  nearly  lUO.ltOO  men, 
and  was  cro.ssing  the  Alps,  to  assail  his  astounded 
foes  on  their  own  soil.  The  terrific  barrier  was 
s\irmountcd  with  such  suffering  and  loss  that  only 
20.1)00  foot  and  6,000  horse,  of  the  great  army 
which  left  Spain,  could  be  mustered  for  the 
clearing  of  the  last  Alpine  ]iass.  With  this  siuall 
following,  by  .sheer  energy,  rapidity  and  precision 
of  movement  —  by  force,  in  other  words,  of  a  mili- 
tary genius  never  surpassed  in  the  world  —  he 
defeated  the  armies  of  Rome  again  and  again, 
and  so  crushingly  in  the  awful  battle  of  Canme 
(B.  C.  216)  that  the  proud  republic  was  staggered, 
but  never  despaired.  For  fifteen  years  the  great 
Carthaginian  held  his  ground  in  southern  Italy; 
but  his  expectation  of  being  joined  by  discon- 
tented subjects  of  Rome  in  the  peninsula  was 
very  slightly  realized,  and  his  own  coiuitry  gave 
him  little  encouragement  or  help.  His  brother 
Ilasdrubal,  marching  to  his  relief  in  207  B.C., 
was  defeated  on  the  river  Metaurus  and  slain. 
The  arms  of  Rome  had  prospered  meantime  in 
Sicily  and  in  Spain,  even  while  beaten  at  home,  and 
her  Punic  rival  had  been  driven  from  both.  In 
2(14  B.C.  the  final  field  of  b.ittle  was  shifted  to 
Carthaginian  territory  by  Scipio,  of  famous  mem- 
ory, thereafter  styled  Africantis,  because  be  "car- 
ried the  war  into  Africa."  Hannibal  abandoned 
Italy  to  confront  him,  and  at  Zama,  in  the  autumn 
of  202  B.  C,  the  long  contention  ended,  and  the 
career  of  Carthage  as  a  Power  in  the  ancient 
world  was  forever  ckised.  Existing  b.v  Roman 
snlTerancc  for  another  half  century,  she  then  gave 
her  implacable  conquerors  another  pretext  for 
war,  and  thej' ruthlessly  destroyed  her  (B.C.  140). 

Roman  Conquest  of  Greece. 

In  that  same  year  of  the  destruction  of  Car- 
thage, the  conquest  of  Greece  was  finished.  The 
first  war  of  the  Romans  on  that  side  of  the  Adri- 
atic had  taken  place  during  the  Second  Punic 
Avar,  and  bad  been  caused  by  an  alliance  formed 
between  Hannibal  and  King  Philip  of  Macedonia 
(B.  C.  214).  They  pursued  it  then  no  further 
than  to  frustrate  Pldlip's  designs  again.st  them- 
selves; but  they  formed  alli.inces  with  the 
Greek  states  oppressed  or  menaced  by  the  Mace- 
donian, and  these  drew  them  into  a  second  war, 
just  as  the  century  closed.  On  Cynoscephahc, 
Philip  was  overthrown  (B.  C.  197),  his  kingdotn 
reduced  to  vassalage,  and  the  freedom  of  all 
Greece  was  solemnly  proclaimed  by  the  Roman 
Consul  Flaminius. 

And  now,  for  the  first  time,  Rome  came  into 
conflict  with  an  Asiatic  power.  The  throne  of 
the  Syrian  monarchy,  founded  by  one  of  the 
generals  of  Alexander  the  Great,  was  occupied 
by  a  king  more  ambitious  than  capable,  who  had 
actiuircd  a  large  and  loosely  jointed  dominion  in 
the  East,  and  who  bore  the  sounding  name  of 
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Antiochus  the  Great.  This  vainglorious  King, 
having  a  luige  army  and  many  elephants  at  liis 
disposal,  was  eager  to  try'a  passage  at  arms  with 
the  redoubtable  men  of  Rome.  He  was  encour- 
aged in  his  desire  by  the  ^Etolians  in  Greece, 
wlio  bore  ill-will  to  Rome.  Under  this  encour- 
agement, and  having  Hannibal  —  then  a  fugitive 
at  his  court  —  to  give  him  counsel,  which  he 
lacked  intelligence  to  use,  Antiochus  crossed  the 
Jilgean  and  invaded  Greece  (B.C.  192).  The 
Romans  met  him  at  the  pass  of  Thermopyhc ; 
drove  him  back  to  the  shores  from  which  he 
came ;  pursued  him  thither;  crushed  and  humbled 
him  on  the  (icld  of  Magnesia,  and  took  the  king- 
doms and  cities  of  Asia  Minor  under  their  pro- 
tection, as  the  allies  (soon  to  be  subjects)  of 
Rome. 

Twenty  years  passed  with  little  change  in  the 
outward  situation  of  affairs  among  the  Greeks. 
But  discontent  with  the  harshness  and  haughti- 
ness of  Roman  "protection  "  changed  from  sul- 
lenness  to  heat,  and  Perseus,  son  of  Philip  of 
Macedonia,  fanned  it  steadily,  with  the  hope  of 
bringing  it  to  a  flame.  Rome  watched  him  with 
keen  vigilance,  and  before  his  plans  were  ripe 
her  legions  were  upon  him.  He  battled  with 
them  obstinately  for  three  years  (B.  C.  171-168); 
but  his  fate  was  sealed  at  Pydna.  He  went  as 
a  prisoner  to  Rome;  his  kingdom  was  broken 
into  four  small  republics;  the  Acha\an  League 
was  stricken  by  the  captivity  of  a  thousand  of  its 
chief  men;  the  whole  of  Greece  was  humbled  to 
submissiveness,  though  not  yet  formally  reduced 
to  the  state  of  a  Roman  province.  That  followed 
some  years  later,  when  risings  in  Macedonia  and 
Achaia  were  punished  by  the  extinction  of  the 
last  semblance  of  political  independence  in  both 
(B.  C.  148-116). 

The  zenith  of  the  Republic. 

Rome  now  gripped  the  Mediterranean  (the 
ocean  of  the  then  civilized  world)  as  witli  four 
fingers  of  a  powerful  hand:  one  laid  on  Italy 
and  all  its  islands,  one  on  Macedonia  and  Greece, 
one  on  Carthage,  one  on  Spain,  and  the  little 
linger  of  her  "protection"  reaching  over  to  the 
Lesser  Asia.  Little  more  than  half  a  centur\', 
since  the  day  that  Hannibal  tlireatened  her  own 
city  gates,  had  sufficed  to  win  this  vast  dominion. 
But  the  losses  of  the  Republic  had  been  greater, 
after  all,  than  the  gains;  for  the  best  energies  of 
its  political  constitution  had  been  expended  iu 
the  acquisition,  and  the  nobler  qualities  in  its 
character  had  been  touched  with  the  incurable 
taints  of  a  licentious  prosperity. 

Beginning  of  Decline. 

A  century  and  a  half  had  ]iassed  since  the 
practical  ending  of  the  struggle  of  plebeians  with 
patricians  for  political  and  agrarian  rights.  In 
theory  and  in  form,  the  constitution  remained  as 
democratic  as  it  was  m.ade  by  the  Licinian  Laws 
of  367  B.  C. ,  and  by  the  finishing  touch  of  the 
Hortensian  Law  of  287  B.  C.  But  in  practical 
working  it  had  reverted  to  the  aristocratic  mode. 
A  new  aristocracy  had  risen  out  of  the  plebeian 
ranks  to  reinforce  the  old  patrician  order.  It  was 
composed  of  the  families  of  men  who  had  been 
raised  to  distinction  and  ennobled  by  the  holding 
of  eminent  ofHces,  and  its  spirit  was  no  less  jeal- 
ous and  exclusive  than  that  of  the  older  high 
caste. 


The  Senate  and  the  Mob. 

Thus  strengthened,  the  aristocracy  had  recov- 
ered its  ascendancy  in  Rome,  and  the  Senate, 
which  it  controlled,  had  become  the  supreme 
power  in  government.  The  amazing  success  of 
the  Republic  during  the  last  century  just  re- 
viewed—  its  successes  in  war, -in  diplomacy,  and 
in  all  the  sagacious  measures  of  policy  by  which 
its  great  dominion  had  been  won  —  are  "reasona- 
bly ascribed  to  this  fact.  For  the  Senate  had 
wielded  the  power  of  the  state,  in  most  emergen- 
cies, with  passionless  deliberation  and  with  unity 
and  fixity  of  aim. 

But  it  maintained  its  ascendancy  by  an  increas- 
ing employment  of  means  which  debased  and 
corrupted  all  orders  alike.  The  people  held  pow- 
ers which  might  paralyze  the  Senate  at  any  mo- 
ment, if  they  chose  to  exercise  them,  through 
their  assemblies  and  their  tribunes.  They  had 
seldom  brought  those  powers  into  play  thus  far, 
to  interfere  with  the  senatorial  government  of 
the  Republic,  simply  because  they  had  been 
bribed  to  abstain.  The  art  of  the  politician  in 
Rome,  as  distinguished  from  the  statesman,  had 
already  become  demagoguery.  This  could  not 
well  have  been  otherwise  under  the  peculiar  con- 
stitution of  the  Roman  citizenship.  Of  the  thirty- 
five  tribes  who  made  up  the  Roman  people,  le- 
gally qualified  to  vote,  only  four  were  within 
the  city.  The  remaining  thirty-one  were  "  plebs 
urbana."  There  was  no  delegated  representation 
of  this  country  populace  —  citizens  beyond  the 
walls.  To  exercise  their  right  of  suffrage  they 
must  be  personally  present  at  the  meetings  of 
the  "comitia  tributa" — the  tribal  assemblies; 
and  those  of  any  tribe  who  chanced  to  be  in  at- 
tendance at  such  a  meeting  might  give  a  vote 
which  carried  with  it  the  weight  of  their  Avhole 
tribe.  For  questions  were  decided  by  the  ma- 
jority of  tribal,  not  individual,  votes;  and  a 
very  few  members  of  a  tribe  might  act  for  and 
be  the  tribe,  for  all  purposes  of  voting,  on  occa- 
sions of  the  greatest  possible  importance. 

It  is  quite  evident  that  a  democratic  system  of 
this  nature  gave  wide  opportunity  for  corrupt 
"politics."  There  must  have  been,  always,  an 
attraction  for  the  baser  sort  among  the  rural 
plebs,  drawing  them  into  the  city,  to  enjoy  the 
excitement  of  political  contests,  and  to  partake 
of  the  flatteries  and  largesses  which  began  early 
to  go  with'  these.  And  circumstances  had  tended 
stronglv  to  increase  this  sinister  sifting  into  Rome 
of  the  most  vagrant  and  least  responsible  of  her 
citizens,  to  make  them  practically  the  deputies  and 
representatives  of  that  mighty  sovereign  which 
had  risen  in  the  world  —  the  "Populus  Romanus. " 
For  there  was  no  longer  either  thrift  or  dignity 
possible  in  the  pursuits  of  husbandry.  The  long 
Hannibalic  War  had  ruined  the  farming  class 
in  Ital}'  by  its  ravages ;  but  the  extensive  con- 
quests that  followed  it  had  been  still  more  ruin- 
ous to  that  class  by  several  effects  combined. 
Corn  supplies  from  the  conquered  jjrovinces  were 
poured  into  Rome  at  cheapened  prices ;  enormous 
fortunes,  gathered  in  the  same  provinces  by  otH- 
cials,  by  farmers  of  taxes,  by  money-lenders,  and 
by  traders,  were  largely  invested  in  great  estates, 
absorbing  the  small  farms  of  olden  time;  and, 
finally,  free-labor  in  agriculture  was  supplanted, 
more  and  more,  by  the  labor  of  slaves,  which 
war  and  increasing  wealth  combined  to  multiply 
in  numbers.     Thus  the  "  plebs  urbana  "  of  Rome 
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were  n  depressed  aud,  therefore,  a  degenerating 
class,  and  the  same  circumstances  tliat  made  tliem 
so  impelled  them  towards  the  city,  to  swell  the 
mob  which  lield  its  mighty  sovereignty  in  their 
liands. 

So  far,  a  lavish  amusement  of  this  mob  with 
free  games,  and  liberal  bribes,  had  kept  it  gen- 
erally submissive  to  the  senatorial  government. 
But  the  more  it  was  deba.sed  by  such  methods, 
and  its  vagrancy  encourageil,  the  more  extrava- 
gant gratuities  of  like  kind  it  claimed.  Hence 
a  time  coidd  never  be  far  away  when  the  aris- 
tocracy and  the  senate  would  lose  their  control 
of  the  popular  vote  on  which  they  had  built  their 
governing  power. 

Agrarian  Agitations. 

But  they  invited  the  quicker  coming  of  that 
time  by  their  own  greediness  in  the  employment 
of  their  power  for  seltish  and  dishonest  ends. 
They  had  practically  recovered  their  monopol}- 
of  the  use  of  the  public  lands.  The  Liciuian 
law,  which  forbade  any  one  person  to  occupy 
more  than  five  hundred  jugera  (about  three  hun- 
dred acres)  of  the  iniblic  lands,  had  been  made  a 
dead  letter.  The  great  tracts  acqiured  in  the 
Samnite  wars,  and  since,  had  remained  undis- 
tributed, while  the  use  and  profit  of  them  were 
enjoyed,  under  one  form  of  authority  or  another, 
by  rich  capitalists  and  powerful  nobles. 

This  evil,  among  many  that  waxed  greater  each 
J'ear,  caused  the  deepest  discontent,  and  provoked 
movements  of  reform  which  soon  jiassed  by  rapid 
stages  into  a  revolution,  aud  ended  in  the  fall  of 
the  Republic.  The  leader  of  the  movement  at 
its  beginning  was  Tiberius  Gracchus,  grandson 
of  Scipio  Africanus  on  the  side  of  his  mother, 
Cornelia.  Elected  tribiuie  in  Vi'A  B.C.,  he  set 
himself  to  the  dangerous  task  of  rousing  the 
people  against  senatorial  usurpations,  especially 
in  the  matter  of  the  public  domain.  He  only 
drew  upon  himself  the  hatred  of  the  senate  and 
its  selfish  supporters;  he  failed  to  rally  a  popular 
party  that  was  strong  enough  for  his  protection, 
and  "his  enemies  slew  him  in  the  very  midst  of  a 
meeting  of  the  tribes.  His  brother  Caius  took 
up  the  perilous  cause  and  won  the  office  of  tri- 
bune (B.  C.  123)  in  avowed  hostility  to  the  sena- 
torial government.  He  was  driven  to  bid  high 
for  popular  help,  even  when  the  measures  which 
he  strove  to  carry  were  most  plainly  for  the  wel- 
fare of  the  common  people,  and  he  may  seem  to 
modern  eyes  to  have  played  the  demagogue  with 
some  extravagance.  But  statesmanship  and  pa- 
triotism without  demagoguery  for  their  instru- 
ment or  their  weapon  were  hardly  practicable, 
perhaps,  in  the  Rome  of  those  days,  and  it  is  not 
easy  to  find  them  clean-handed  in  any  political 
leader  of  the  last  centurj'  of  the  Republic. 

The  fall  of  Caius  Gracchus  was  hastened  by 
his  attempt  to  extend  the  Roman  francliise  be- 
yond the  "  populus  Romanus,"  to  all  the  freemen 
of  Italy.  The  mob  in  Rome  was  not  pleased 
with  such  political  generosity,  and  cooled  in  its 
admiration  for  the  large-minded  tribune.  He 
lost  his  office  and  the  personal  protection  it  threw 
over  him.  and  then  he,  like  his  brother,  was  slain 
(B.  C.  121)  in  a  melee. 

Jugurthine  War. 

For  ten  years  the  .senate,  the  nobility,  and  the 
capitalists  (now  beginning  to  take  the  name  of 
the  equestrian  order),  had  mostly  their  own  way 


again,  and  effaced  the  work  of  the  Gracchi  as 
completely  as  they  could.  Then  came  disgrace- 
ful troubles  in  Xumidia  which  ec raged  the 
people  aud  moved  them  to  a  new  assertion  of 
themselves.  The  Xumidian  king  who  helped 
Scipio  to  pull  Carthage  down  had  been  a  ward  of 
Rome  since  that  time.  When  he  died,  he  left 
his  kingdom  to  be  governed  jointly  by  two  young 
sons  and  an  older  nephew.  The  latter,  Jugurtha, 
])iit  his  eou.sins  out  of  the  way,  took  the  king- 
dom to  himself,  and  batHed  attempts  at  Rome  to 
call  him  to  account,  by  heavy  bribes.  The  cor- 
ruption in  the  case  became  so  flagrant  that  even 
the  corrupted  Roman  ]iopulace  revolted  against 
it,  and  took  the  Numidian  business  into  its  own 
hands.  War  was  declared  against  Jugurtha  by 
popular  vote,  aud,  despite  opposing  action  in  the 
Senate,  one  Marius,  an  experienced  soldier  of 
humble  birth,  was  elected  consul  and  sent  out  to 
take  command.  Marius  distiuguished  himself 
in  the  war  much  less  than  did  one  of  his  ollicers, 
Cornelius  Sulla;  but  he  bore  the  lion's  share  of 
glory  when  Jugurtha  was  taken  captive  and  con- 
veyed to  Rome  (B.  C.  10-t).  Marius  was  now  the 
great  hero  of  the  hour,  and  events  were  prepar- 
ing to  lift  him  to  the  giddiest  heights  of  popu- 
lanty. 

Teutones  and  Cimbri. 

Hitherto,  the  barbarians  of  wild  Eurojje  whom 
the  Romans  had  met  were  either  the  Aryan  Celts, 
or  the  non-Aryan  tribes  found  in  northern  Italy, 
Spain  and  Gaul.  Now,  for  the  first  time,  the 
armies  of  Rome  were  challenged  by  tribes  of 
another  grand  division  of  the  Aryan  stock,  com- 
ing out  of  the  farther  North.  These  were  the 
Cimbri  and  the  Teutones,  wandering  hordes  of 
the  great  Teutonic  or  Germanic  race  which  has 
occupied  Western  Europe  north  of  the  Rhine 
since  the  beginning  of  historic  time.  So  far  as 
we  can  know,  these  two  were  the  first  of  the 
Germanic  nations  to  migrate  to  the  South.  They 
came  into  collision  with  Rome  in  113  B.  C,  when 
they  were  in  Norieum,  threatening  the  frontiers 
of  lier  Italian  dominion.  Pour  years  later  they 
were  in  southern  Gaul,  where  the  Romans  were 
now  settling  colonies  and  subduing  the  native 
Celts.  Twice  they  had  beaten  the  armies  op- 
posed to  them ;  two  years  later  thev  added  a  third 
to  their  victories;  and  in  105  B.C.  they  threw 
Rome  into  consternation  by  destroying  two  great 
armies  on  the  Rhone.  Italy  seemed  helpless 
against  the  invasion  for  which  these  terrible  bar- 
barians were  now  preparing,  when  Jlarius  went 
against  them.  In  the  summer  of  102  B.  C.  he 
annihilated  the  Teutones,  near  Aqua;  Sextia; 
(modern  Aix),  and  in  the  following  year  he  de- 
stroyed the  invading  Cimbri,  on  a  l)loody  field  in 
northern  Italy,  near  modern  Vercellie, 

Marius. 

From  these  great  victories,  ]Marius  went  back 
to  Rome,  doubly  and  terribly  clothed  with  power, 
by  the  devotion  of  a  reckless  army  and  the  hero- 
worship  of  an  unthinking  mob.  The  state  was 
at  his  mercy.  A  strong  man  in  his  |ilace  might 
have  crushed  the  class-factions  and  accomplished 
the  settlement  which  Ca?sar  made  after  half  a 
century  more  of  turbulence  and  shame.  But 
Marius  was  ignorant,  he  was  weak,  and  he  be- 
came a  mere  blood-stained  figure  in  the  ruinous 
anarchy  of  his  time. 
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Optimates  and  Populares. 

The  social  and  political  state  of  the  capital  had 
grown  rapidly  worse.  A  middle-class  in  Roman 
society  had  practically  disappeared.  The  two 
contending  parties  or  factions,  which  had  taken 
new  names — •optimates"  and  '•populares" — 
were  now  divided  almost  solely  by  the  line  which 
separates  rich  from  poor.  "If  we  said  that 
'optimates'  signified  the  men  who  bribed  and 
abused  office  under  the  banner  of  the  Senate  and 
its  connections,  and  that  '  populares  '  meant  men 
who  bribed  and  abused  office  with  the  interests  of 
the  people  outside  the  Senatorial  pale  upon  their 
lips,  we  might  do  injustice  to  many  good  men  on 
both  sides,  but  should  hardly  be  slandering  the 
parties  "  (Beesly).  There  was  a  desperate  contlict 
between  the  tw-o  in  the  year  100  B.  C.  and  the 
Senate  once  more  recovered  its  power  for  a  brief 
term  of  years. 

The  Social  War. 

The  enfranchisement  of  the  so-called  "allies" 
—  the  Latin  and  other  subjects  of  Rome  who  were 
not  citizens  —  was  the  burning  question  of  the 
time.  The  attempt  of  Caius  Gracchus  to  extend 
rights  of  citizenship  to  them  had  been  renewed 
again  and  again,  without  success,  and  each  failure 
had  increased  the  bitter  discontent  of  the  Italian 
people.  In  90  B.  C.  they  drew  together  in  a  for- 
miilable  confederation  and  rose  in  revolt.  In  the 
face  of  this  great  danger  Rome  sobered  herself 
to  action  with  old  time  wisdom  and  vigor.  She 
yielded  her  full  citizenship  to  all  Italian  freemen 
who  had  not  taken  arms,  and  then  offered  it  to 
those  who  would  lay  their  arms  down.  At  the 
same  time,  she  fought  the  insurrection  with  every 
army  slie  could  put  into  the  field,  and  in  two 
years  it  was  at  an  end.  ilarius  and  his  old  lieu- 
tenant, Sulla,  had  been  the  principal  commanders 
in  this  "  Social  War,"  as  it  was  named,  and  Sulla 
had  distinguished  himself  most.  The  latter  had 
now  am  army  at  his  back  and  was  a  power  in  the 
state,  and  between  the  two  military  champions 
there  arose  a  rivalry  which  produced  the  first  of 
the  Roman  Civil  Wars. 

Marius  and  Sulla. 

A  troublesome  war  in  the  East  had  been  forced 
upon  the  Romans  by  aggressions  of  Mithridates, 
King  of  Pontus.  Both  ilarius  and  Sulla  aspired 
to  the  command.  Sulla  obtained  election  to  the 
consulship  in  88  B.  C.  and  was  named  for  the 
coveted  place.  But  JIarius  succeeded  in  getting 
the  appointment  annulled  by  a  popular  assembly 
and  himself  chosen  instead  for  the  Eastern  com- 
mand. Sulla,  personally  imperilled  by  popular 
tumults,  fled  to  his  legions,  put  himself  at  their 
head,  and  marched  back  to  Rome — the  first 
among  her  generals  to  turn  her  arms  against  her- 
self. There  was  no  effective  resistance ;  JIarius 
fled ;  both  Senate  and  people  were  submissive  to 
the  dictates  of  the  consul  who  had  become  master 
of  the  city.  He  "made  the  tribes  decree  their 
own  political  extinction,  resuscitating  the  comitia 
centuriata:  he  reorganized  the  Senate  by  adding 
three  hundred  to  its  members  and  vindicating  the 
right  to  sanction  legislation;  conducted  the  con- 
sular elections,  exacting  from  L.  Cornelius  C'inna. 
the  newly  elected  consul,  a  solemn  oath  that  he 
would  observe  the  new  regulations,  and  securing 
the  election  of  Cn.  Octavius  in  his  own  interest, 
and  then,  like  'a  countryman  who  had  just 
shaken  the  lice  off  his  coat, '  to  use  his  own  figure. 


he  turned  to  do  his  great  work  in  the  East "  (Hor- 
ton). 

Sulla  went  to  Greece,  which  was  in  revolt  and 
in  alliance  with  Mithridates,  and  conducted  there  a 
brilliant,  ruthless  campaign  for  three  years  (B.  C. 
87-84),  until  he  had  restored  Roman  authority 
in  the  peninsula,  and  forced  the  King  of  Pontus 
to  surrender  all  his  conquests  in  Asia  Minor. 
Until  this  task  was  finished,  he  gave  no  heed  to 
what  his  enemies  did  at  Rome ;  though  the  strug- 
gle there  between  "  Sullans  "  and  "Marians" 
had  gone  fiercely  and  bloodily  on,  and  his  own 
partisans  had  been  beaten  in  the  fight.  The  con- 
sul Octavius,  who  was  in  Sulla's  interest,  had 
first  driven  the  consul  Cinna  out  of  the  city,  after 
slaying  10,000  of  his  faction.  Cinna's  cause  was 
taken  up  by  the  new  Italian  citizens;  he  was 
joined  by  the  exiled  ilarius,  and  these  two  re- 
turned together,  with  an  army  which  the  Senate 
and  the  party  of  Sulla  were  unable  to  resist, 
ilarius  came  back  with  a  burning  heart  and  with 
savage  intentions  of  revenge.  A  horrible  mas- 
sacre of  his  opponents  ensued,  which  went  on 
unchecked  for  five  days,  and  was  continued  more 
deliberately  for  several  months,  until  Marius 
died,  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  86  B.  C. 
Then  Cinna  ruled  absolutely  at  Rome  for  three 
years,  supported  in  the  main  by  the  newly-made 
citizens ;  while  the  provinces  generally  remained 
under  the  control  of  the  party  of  the  optimates. 

In  83  B.  C.  Sulla,  having  finished  with  care- 
fulness his  work  in  the  East,  came  back  into  Italy, 
with  40,000  veterans  to  attend  his  steps.  He  had 
been  outlawed  and  deprived  of  his  command,  by 
the  faction  governing  at  the  capital:  but  its  de- 
crees had  no  effect  and  troubled  him  little.  Cinna 
had  been  killed  by  his  own  troops,  even  before 
Sulla's  landing  at  Brundisium.  Several  important 
leaders  and  soldiers  on  the  Marian  side,  such  as 
Pompeius,  then  a  young  general,  and  Crassus, 
the  millionaire,  went  over  to  Sulla's  camp.  One 
of  the  consuls  of  the  year  saw  his  troops  follow 
their  example,  in  a  body ;  the  other  consul  was 
beaten  and  driven  into  Capua.  Sulla  wintered  in 
Campania,  and  the  next  spring  he  pressed  for- 
ward to  Rome,  fighting  a  decisive  battle  with 
Marius  the  j'ounger  on  the  way,  and  took  posses- 
sion of  the  city;  but  not  in  time  to  prevent  a 
massacre  of  senators  by  the  resentful  mob. 

Sulla's  Dictatorship. 

Before  that  year  closed,  the  whole  of  Italy  had 
been  subdued,  the  final  battle  being  fought  with 
the  Marians  and  Italians  at  the  CoUine  Gate,  and 
Sulla  again  possessed  power  supreme.  He  placed 
it  beyond  dispute  by  a  deliberate  extermination 
of  his  opponents,  more  merciless  than  the  Marian 
massacre  had  been.  They  were  proscribed  by 
name,  in  placarded  lists,  and  rewards  paid  to 
those  who  killed  them ;  while  their  property  was 
confiscated,  and  became  the  source  of  vast  for- 
tunes to  Sulla's  supporters,  and  of  lands  for  dis- 
tribution to  his  veterans. 

When  this  terror  had  paralyzed  all  resistance  to 
his  rule,  the  Dictator  (for  he  "had  taken  that  title) 
undertook  a  complete  reconstruction  of  the  con- 
stitution, aiming  at  a  permanent  restoration  of 
senatorial  ascendancy  and  a  curbing  of  the  pow- 
ers which  the  people,  in  their  assemblies,  and  the 
magistrates  who  especially  represented  them,  had 
gained  during  the  preceding  century.  lie  re- 
modelled, moreover,  the  judicial  system,  and 
some  of  his   reforms  were  undoubtedly  good. 
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tlioujih  they  did  not  prove  enduring.  When  he 
had  fasliioned  tlie  state  to  his  liliinj.',  this  oxtra- 
oriliiiary  usurper  quietly  abdicated  jiis  dictatorial 
oltice  (B.  ('.  80)  and  retired  to  private  life,  undis- 
turbed until  his  death  (B.  C.  7«). 

After  Sulla. 

The  system  he  had  established  did  not  save 
Rome  from  renewed  distractions  and  disorder 
after  Sulla  died.  There  was  no  longer  a  practi- 
cal question  between  Senate  and  people  —  be- 
tween the  few  and  the  many  in  government.  The 
question  now,  since  the  legionaries  lield  their 
swords  prepared  to  be  flung  into  the  scale,  was 
what  vne  .should  again  gather  the  powers  of 
government  into  his  hands,  as  Sulla  had  done. 

The  great  Game  and  the  Players. 

The  history  of  the  next  thirty  years  —  the  last 
generation  of  republican  Rome  — is  a  .sad  and 
sinister  but  tlirilling  chronicle  of  the  strifes  and 
intrigues,  the  machinations  and  corruptions,  of  a 
stupendous  and  wicked  game  in  politics  that  was 
played,  against  one  another  and  against  the  Re- 
public, by  a  few  daring,  unscrupulous  players, 
■with  the  empire  of  the  civilized  world  for  the 
stake  between  them.  There  were  more  than  a 
few  who  aspired  ;  there  were  only  three  players 
who  entered  really  as  principals  into  the  game. 
These  were  Pompeius,  called  "the  Great,"  since 
he  extinguished  the  Marian  faction  in  Sicily  and 
in  Spain ;  C'ra.ssus,  whose  wealth  gave  him  power, 
and  who  acquired  some  military  pretensions  be- 
sides, by  taking  the  field  against  a  formidable  in- 
surrection of  slaves  (B.  C.  73-71);  and  .Julius 
Citsar.  a  young  patrician,  but  nephew  of  JIarius 
by  marriage,  who  assiduously  strengthened  that 
connection  with  the  part)'  of  the  people,  and  who 
began,  very  soon  after  Sulla's  death,  to  draw  at- 
tention to  himself  as  a  rising  power  in  the  poli- 
tics of  the  day.  There  were  two  other  men, 
Cicero  and  the  younger  Cato,  who  bore  a  nobler 
and  greater  because  less  selfish  part  in  the  contest 
of  that  fateful  time.  Both  were  blind  to  the  im- 
po.ssibility  of  restoring  the  old  order  of  things, 
with  a  dominant  Senate,  a  free  but  well  guided 
popidace,  and  a  simply  ordered  social  state ;  but 
their  blindness  was  heroic  and  high-souled. 

Pompeius  in  the  East. 

Of  the  three  strong  rivals  for  the  vacant  dic- 
tatorial chair  which  waited  to  be  filled,  Pompeius 
held  by  far  the  greater  advantages.  His  fame  as 
a  soldier  was  already  won ;  he  had  been  a  favorite 
of  Fortune  from  the  l)eginning  of  his  career ;  every- 
thing h;id  succeeded  with  him ;  everything  was 
expected  for  him  and  expected  from  him.  Even 
while  the  issues  of  the  great  struggle  were  jicnd- 
ing,  a  wonderful  opportunity  forincreasing  his  re- 
nown was  opened  to  him.  The  disorders  of  the  civil 
war  had  licensed  a  swarm  of  pirates,  who  fairly 
possessed  the  eastern  Mediterranean  an<l  had 
nearly  extirpated  the  maritime  trade.  Pompeius 
was  sent  against  them  (B.  C.  67),  with  a  commission 
that  gave  Idni  almost  unlimited  powers. and  within 
ninety  days  he  had  driven  them  from  tlic  sea. 
Then,  before  he  had  returned  from  this  exploit, 
he  was  invested  with  supreme  command  in  the 
entire  East,  where  another  troublesome  war  with 
Jlitliridates  was  .going  on.  He  harvested  there 
all  the  laurels  which  belonged  by  better  right  to 
his  preileee.ssor,  Lucullus,  finding  the  power  of 
Jlitliridates  already  broken  dowu.     From  Pontus 


he  passed  into  Armenia,  and  thence  into  Syria, 
easily  subjugating  both,  and  extinguishing  the 
mcpuarehy  of  the  Scleueids.  The  Jews  resisted 
him  and  he  humbled  them  by  the  siege  and  cou- 
(picst  of  their  sacred  city.  Egypt  was  now  the 
only  Mediterranean  state  left  outside  the  all-ab- 
sorl)ing  dominion  of  Rome;  and  even  Egypt,  by 
bequest  of  its  late  king,  belonged  to  the  Repub- 
lic, though  not  yet  claimed. 

The  First  Triumvirate. 

Pompeius  came  back  to  Rome  in  the  spring  of 
Gl  B.  C.  so  glorified  by  his  successes  that  he 
might  have  seemed  to  be  irresistil)lc.  whatever 
he  should  undertake.  But,  either  tlirongh  an 
honest  patriotism  or  an  overweening  confidence, 
he  had  disbanded  his  army  when  he  reached 
Italy,  and  he  had  committed  himself  to  no  party. 
He  stood  alone  and  aloof,  with  a  great  prestige, 
great  aml)itions,  and  no  ability  to  use  the  one  or 
realize  the  other.  Before  another  year  pa.ssed, 
he  was  glad  to  accept  oilers  of  a  helping  hand  in 
politics  from  Cresar,  who  Iiad  climbed  the  ladder 
of  oftice  rapidly  within  four  or  five  years,  spend- 
ing vast  sums  of  borrowed  money  to  amuse  the 
people  with  games,  and  distinguishing  himself 
as  a  democratic  champion.  Cwsar,  the  far  seeing 
calculator,  discerued  the  enormous  advantages 
that  he  might  gain  for  himself  by  massing  together 
the  prestige  of  Pompeivis,  the  wealth  of  Crassus 
and  his  own  invincible  geuins,  which  was  sure  to 
be  the  master  clement  in  the  combination.  He 
brought  the  coalition  about  through  a  bargain 
which  created  what  is  known  in  history  as  the 
First  Triumvirate,  or  supremacy  of  three. 

Casar  in  Gaul. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  bargain,  Caesar  was 
chosen  consul  for  .59  B.  C,  and  at  the  end  of  his 
term  was  given  the  governorship  of  Cisalpine 
and  Transalpine  Gaul,  with  command  of  tlu'ee 
legions  there,  for  five  years.  His  gnuid  aim 
was  a  military  command  —  the  leadership  of  an 
army  —  the  prestige  of  a  successful  soldier.  No 
sooner  had  he  secured  the  command  than  fortune 
gave  him  opportunities  for  its  use  in  the  most 
striking  way  and  with  the  most  impressive  re- 
sults. The  Celtic  tribes  of  Ga\d,  north  of  the 
two  small  provinces  which  the  Romans  had  al- 
ready acquired  on  the  Jlediterranean  coast,  gave 
him  pretexts  or  provocations  (it  mattered  little 
to  C;Bsar  which)  for  war  with  them,  and  in  a 
scries  of  remarkable  campaigns,  which  all  soldiers 
since  have  admired,  he  pushed  the  frontiers  of 
the  dominion  of  Rome  to  the  ocean  and  the 
Rliinc,  and  threatened  the  nations  of  Germany 
on  the  farther  banks  of  that  stream.  "  The  con- 
quest of  Gaul  by  Ctesar,"  says  .Mr.  Freeman,  "is 
one  of  the  most  important  events  in  the  history 
of  the  world.  It  is  in  some  sort  the  beginning  of 
modern  history,  as  it  brought  the  old  world  of 
southern  Europe,  of  which  Rome  was  the  head, 
into  contact  with  the  lands  and  nations  which 
were  to  play  the  greatest  part  in  later  times  — 
with  Gaul,  Germany,  an<l  Britain."  From  (iaul 
Ca'sar  crossed  the  channel  to  Britain  in  .5.)  B.  C. 
and  again  in  the  following  year,  exacting  tribute 
from  the  Celtic  natives,  but  attempting  no  lodg- 
ment in  the  island. 

Meantime,  while  pursuing  a  career  of  conquest 
which  excited  the  Roman  world,  Ca'sar  never  lost 
touch  with  the  capita!  and  its  seething  politics. 
Each  winter  he  repaired  to  Lucca,  the  imint  in 
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his  province  which  was  nearest  to  Rome,  and 
conferred  there  with  liis  friends,  who  flocked  to 
tlie  rendezvous.  He  secured  an  extension  of  his 
terra,  to  enable  him  to  complete  his  plans,  and 
year  by  year  he  grew  more  independent  of  the 
support  of  his  colleagues  in  the  triumvirate, 
while  they  weakened  oue  another  by  their  jeal- 
ousies, and  the  Roman  state  was  more  hopelessly 
distracted  by  factious  strife. 

End  of  the  Triumvirate. 

The  year  after  Ciesar's  second  invasion  of 
Britain,  Crassus,  who  had  obtained  the  govern- 
ment of  Syria,  perished  in  a  disastrous  war  with 
the  Parthians,  and  the  triumvirate  was  at  an  end. 
Disorder  in  Rome  increased  and  Pompeius  lacked 
energy  or  boldness  to  deal  with  it.  though  he 
seemed  to  be  the  one  man  present  who  might  do 
so.  He  was  made  sole  consul  in  52  B.  C. ;  he 
might  have  seized  the  dictatorship,  with  appro- 
val of  many,  but  he  waited  for  it  to  be  offered  to 
him.  and  the  offer  never  came.  He  drew  at  last 
into  close  alliance  with  the  party  of  the  Opti- 
mates,  and  left  the  Populares  to  be  won  entirely 
to  CiBsar's  side. 

Civil  War. 

Matters  came  to  a  crisis  in  50  B.  C,  when  tlie 
Senate  passed  an  order  removing  Caesar  from  his 
command  and  discharging  his  soldiers  who  had 
served  their  term.  He  came  to  Itavenna  with  a 
single  legion  and  concerted  measures  with  his 
friends.  The  issue  involved  is  supposed  to  have 
been  one  of  life  or  death  to  him,  as  well  as  of 
triumph  or  failure  in  his  ambitions;  for  his  ene- 
mies were  malignant.  His  friends  demanded 
that  he  be  made  consul,  for  his  protection,  before 
layiug  down  his  arms.  The  Senate  answered  by 
proclaiming  him  a  public  enemy  if  he  failed  to 
disband  his  troops  with  no  delay.  It  was  a 
declaration  of  war,  and  Ca;sar  accepted  it.  He 
marched  his  single  legion  across  the  Rubicon, 
which  was  the  boundary  of  his  province,  and 
advanced  towards  Rome. 

Pompeius,  with  the  forces  he  had  gathered,  re- 
treated southward,  and  consuls,  senators  and 
nobles  generally  streamed  after  him.  C'lesar  fol- 
lowed them  —  turning  aside  from  the  city — and 
his  force  gathered  numbers  as  he  advanced. 
The  Pompeians  continued  their  flight  and  aban- 
doned Italy,  withdrawing  to  Epirus,  planning  to 
gather  there  the  forces  of  the  East  and  return 
with  them.  Casar  now  took  possession  of  Rome 
and  secured  the  islands  of  Sicily  and  Sardinia, 
from  which  it  drew  its  supply  of  food.  This 
done,  he  proceeded  without  delay  to  Spain, 
where  seven  legions  strongly  devoted  to  Pom- 
peius were  stationed.  He  overcame  them  in  a 
single  campaign,  enlisted  most  of  the  veterans 
In  his  own  service,  and  acquired  a  store  of  treas- 
ure. Before  the  year  ended  he  was  again  in 
Rome,  where  the  citizens  had  proclaimed  him 
dictator.  He  held  the  dictatorship  for  eleven 
days,  only,  to  legalize  an  election  which  made 
him  consul,  with  a  pliant  associate.  He  reor- 
ganized the  government,  complete  in  all  its 
branches,  including  a  senate,  partly  composed  of 
former  members  of  the  body  who  "had  remained 
or  returned.  Then(B.  C.  48. — January)  he  took 
up  the  pursuit  of  Pompeius  and  the  Optimates. 
Crossing  to  Epirus,  after  some  months  of  change- 
ful fortune,  he  fought  and  won  the  decisive 
battle  of  PI  arsalia.     Pompeius,  flying  to  Egvpt, 


was  murdered  there.  Cssar,  following,  with  a 
small  force,  was  placed  in  great  peril  by  a  rising 
at  Alexandria,  but  held  his  ground  until  assis- 
tance came.  He  then  garrisoned  Egypt  with 
Roman  troops  and  made  the  princess  Cleopatra, 
who  had  captivated  him  by  her  charms,  joint 
occupant  of  the  throne  with  her  younger  brother. 
During  his  absence,  affairs  at  Rome  were  again 
disturbed,  and  he  was  once  more  appointed  dic- 
tator, as  well  as  tribune  for  life.  His  presence 
restored  order  at  once,  and  he  was  soon  in  readi- 
ness to  attack  the  party  of  his  enemies  who  had 
taken  refuge  in  Africa.  The  battle  of  Thapsus, 
followed  by  the  suicide  of  Cato  and  the  surrender 
of  Utica,  practically  finished  the  contest,  though 
one  more  campaign  was  fought  in  Spain  the  fol- 
lowing year. 

Caesar  Supreme. 

CiEsar  was  now  master  of  the  dominions  of 
Rome,  and  as  entirely  a  monarch  as  any  one  of 
his  imperial  successors,  who  took  his  naiiie,  with 
the  power  which  he  caused  it  to  symbolize,  and 
called  themselves  "Cssars,"  and  "Imperators," 
as  though  the  two  titles  were  equivalent.  "  Im- 
perator"  was  the  title  under  which  he  chose  to 
exercise  his  sovereignty.  Other  Roman  generals 
had  been  Imperators  before,  but  he  was  the  first 
to  be  named  Imperator  for  life,  and  the  word 
(changed  in  our  tongue  to  Emperor)  took  a  mean- 
ing from  that  day  more  regal  than  Rex  or  King. 
That  Ca'sar,  the  Imperator,  first  of  all  Emperors, 
ever  coveted  the  crown  and  title  of  an  older- 
fashioned  royalty,  is  not  an  easy  thing  to  believe. 

Having  settled  his  authority  firmly,  he  gave 
his  attention  to  the  organization  of  the  Empire 
(still  Republic  in  name)  and  to  the  reforming  of 
the  evils  which  afflicted  it.  That  he  did  this 
work  with  consummate  judgment  and  success  is 
the  opinion  of  all  who  study  his  time.  He  grati- 
fied no  resentments,  executed  no  revenges,  pro- 
scribed no  enemies.  All  who  submitted  to  his 
rule  were  safe ;  and  it  seems  to  be  clear  that  the 
people  in  general  were  glad  to  be  rescued  by  his 
rule  from  the  old  oligarchical  and  anarchical 
state.  But  some  of  Caesar's'own  partisans  were 
dissatisfied  with  the  autocracy  which  they  helped 
to  create,  or  with  the  slendemess  of  their  own 
parts  in  it.  They  conspired  with  surviving  lead- 
ers of  the  Optimates,  and  C'ssar  was  assassinated 
by  them,  in  the  Senate  chamber,  on  the  loth  of 
March,  B.  C.  44. 

Professor  Mommscn  has  expressed  the  esrimate 
of  Cfesar  which  many  thoughtful  historians  have 
formed,  in  the  following  strong  words:  "In  the 
character  of  Csesar  the  great  contrasts  of  exis- 
tence meet  and  balance  each  other.  He  was  of 
the  mightiest  creative  power,  and  yet  of  the  most 
penetrating  judgment;  of  the  highest  energy  of 
will  and  the  highest  capacity  of  execution;  filled 
with  republican  ideals,  and  at  the  same  time 
born  to  be  king.  He  was  '  the  entire  perfect 
man';  and  he  was  this  because  he  was  the  entire 
and  perfect  Roman. "  This  may  be  nearly  true 
if  we  ignore  the  moral  side  of  Cajsar's  character. 
He  was  of  too  large  a  nature  to  do  evil  things 
unnecessarily,  and  so  he  shines  even  morally  in 
comparison  with  many  of  his  kind ;  but  he  had 
no  scruples. 

After  the  Murder  ot  Csesar. 

The  murderers  of  Csesiir  were  not  accepted  by 
the  people  as  the  patriots  and  "liberators  "  which 
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they  claimefl  to  lie.  .inil  tlioy  were  soon  in  flight 
from  the  city.  Marcus  Aiitonins.  who  had  been 
C'sp-sar's  associate  in  tlie  consulship,  now  natural!  v 
and  skilfully  assumed  the  direction  of  affairs, 
and  aspired  to  gatlier  the  reins  of  imperial  power 
into  his  own  hands.  But  rivals  were  ready  to 
dispute  with  him  the  great  prize  of  ambition. 
Among  them,  it  is  probable  that  Antony  gave 
little  heed  at  first  to  the  young  man,"  Guns 
Octavius.  or  Octavianus.  "who  was  Csesar's 
nephew,  adopted  son  and  heir:  for  Octavius  was 
less  than  nineteen  years  old,  he  was  absent  in 
Apollouia,  and  he  was  little  known.  But  the 
young  Ca?sar,  coming  boldly  though  quietly  to 
Rome,  began  to  push  his  hereditary  claims  with 
a  patient  craftiness  and  de.\terity  that  were  mar- 
vellous in  one  so  young. 

The  Second  Triumvirate. 

The  contestants  soon  resorteil  to  arms.  Tlie 
result  of  their  tirst  indecisive  encounter  was  a 
compromise  and  the  formation  of  a  triumvirate, 
like  that  of  Ca'sar,  Pompeius  and  Crassus.  This 
second  triumvirate  was  made  up  of  Antonius, 
Octavius,  and  Lepidus,  lately  master  of  the  horse 
in  Oiesar's  army.  Unlike  the  earlier  coalition,  it 
was  vengeful  and  bloody-minded.  Its  first  act 
was  a  proscription,  in  "the  terrible  manner  of 
Sulla,  which  filled  Rome  and  Italy  with  murders, 
and  with  terror  and  mourning.  Ciceio,  the 
jiatriot  and  great  orator,  was  among  the  victims 
cut  down. 

After  this  general  slaughter  of  their  enemies  at 
home,  Antonius  and  Octavius  proceeded  against 
Brutus  and  Cassius,  two  of  the  assassins  of 
Cicsar,  who  had  gathered  a  large  force  in  Greece. 
They  defeated  them  at  Philippi,  and  both  "lib- 
erators" perished  by  their  own  hands.  The  tri- 
umvirs now  divided  the  empire  between  them, 
Antonius  ruling  the  East,  Octavius  the  West! 
and  Lepidus  taking  Africa  — that  is,  the  Cartha- 
ginian province,  wliich  included  neither  Egypt 
nor  Numidia.  '  Unhappily  for  Antonius,  the 
cjueen  of  Egypt  was  among  his  vassals,  and  she 
ensnared  him.  He  gave  himself  up  to  voluptu- 
ous dalliance  with  Cleopatra  at  Alexandria,  while 
the  cool  intriguer,  Octavius,  at  Koine,  worked 
unceasingly  to  solidify  and  increase  his  power. 
After  six  years  had  passed,  the  young  C:usar 
was  ready  to  put  Lepidus  out  of  his  way,  which 
he  did  mercifully,  by  sending  him  into  exile. 
After  five  years  more,  he  launched  his  legions 
and  his  war  galleys  against  Antonius,  with  the 
full  sanction  of  the  Roman  senate  and  people. 
The  .sea-fight  at  Actium  (B.  C.  31)  gave  Octavius 
the  whole  empire,  and  both  Antonius  and  Cleo- 
patra committed  suicide  after  flying  to  Egypt. 
The  kingdom  of  the  Ptolemies  was  now  extin- 
guished and  became  a  Roman  province  in  due 
form. 

Octavius  (Augustus)  Supreme. 

Octavius  was  now  more  securely  absolute  as 
the  ruler  of  Rome  and  its  great  "empire  than 
Sulla  or  Julius  Ciesar  had  been,  and  he  main- 
tained that  sovereignty  without  challenge  for 
forty -five  years,  until  "his  death.  He  received 
from  the  Senate  the  honorary  title  of  "Augus- 
tus," by  which  he  is  most  "commonly  known. 
For  official  titles,  he  took  none  but  those  which 
had  belonged  to  the  institutions  of  the  Republic, 
and  were  familiarly  known.  He  was  Imperator] 
as  his  uncle  had   been.      He  was   Princeps,   or 


head  of  the  Senate;  he  was  Censor;  he  w:is 
Tribune ;  he  was  Supreme  Pontiff.  All  the  great 
oltices  of  the  Republic  he  kept  alive,  and  in- 
geni(ni.sly  constructed  his  sovereignty  by  uniting 
their  powers  in  him.self. 

Organization  of  the  Empire. 

The  historical  position  of  Augustus,  as  the 
real  founder  of  the  Roman  Empire,  is  unique  in 
its  grandeur;  and  yet  History  has  dealt  con- 
temptuously, for  the  most  part,  with  his  name. 
His  character  has  been  looked  upon,  to  use  the 
languageofDeQuincey.  as  "positively  repulsive, 
in  the  very  highest  degree."  "A  cool  head," 
wrote  Gibbon  of  him,  "an  unfeeling  heart,  aiid 
a  cowardly  disposition,  prompted  "liim,  at  the 
age  of  nineteen,  to  assume  the  mask  of  hypoc- 
risy, which  he  never  afterwards  laid  aside." 
And  again:  "His  virtues,  and  even  his  vices, 
were  artificial;  and  according  to  the  various  dic- 
tates of  his  interest,  he  was  at  first  the  enemy, 
and  at  last  the  father,  of  the  Roman  world." 
Yet,  how  can  we  deny  surpassing  high  qualities 
of  some  description  "to  a  man  who  .s'et  the  shat- 
tered Roman  Republic,  with  all  its  democratic 
bases  broken  up,  on  a  new  —  an  imperial  —  foun- 
dation, so  gently  that  it  suffered  no  further  shock, 
and  so  solidly  that  it  endured,  in  whole  or  in 
part,  for  a  millenium  and  a  half  ? 

In  the  reign  of  Augustus  the  Empire  was 
consolidated  and  organized;  it  was  not  much 
extended.  The  frontiers  were  carried  to  the 
Danube,  throughout,  and  the  subjugation  of  Spain 
was  made  comjilete.  Augustus  "generally  dis- 
couraged wars  of  conquest.  His  ambitious  step- 
sons, Drusus  and  Tiberius,  persuaded  him  into 
several  expeditions  beyond  the  Rhine,  against 
the  restless  German  nations,  which  perpetually 
menaced  the  borders  of  Gaul;  but  these  gained 
no  permanent  footing  in  the  Teutonic  territory. 
They  led,  on  the  contrary,  to  a  fearful  disaster 
(A.D.  9),  near  the  close  of  the  reign  of  Augustus, 
when  three  legions,  under  ^■arus,  were  destroyed 
in  the  Teutoburg  Forest  by  a  great  combination 
of  the  tribes,  planned  and  contlucted  by  a  young 
chieftain  named  Hermann,  or  Arminius,  who  is 
the  national  hero  of  Germany  to  this  day. 

The  iiolicy  of  Drusus  in  strongly  fortifying  the 
northern  frontier  against  the  Germans  left  marks 
which  are  conspicuously  visible  at  the  present 
day.  From  the  fifty  fortresses  which  he  is  said 
to  have  built  along  the  line  sprang  many  impor- 
tant modern  cities, —  Basel,  Strasburg,  AVorms, 
Mainz,  Bingen,  Coblenz,  Bonn,  Cologne,  and 
Leyden,  among  the  number.  From  similar  forts 
on  the  Danubiau  frontier  rose  Vienna,  Regens- 
burg  and  Pas.sau. 

Tiberius,  Caligula,  Claudius  and  Nero. 

Augustus  died  A.  D.  11,  and  was  succeeded  in 
his  honors,  his  offices,  and  his  powers,  by  his 
step-son,  Tiberius  Claudius  Xero,  whom  he  had 
adopted.  Tiberius,  during  most  of  his  reign, 
was  a  vigorous  ruler,  but  a  detestable  man,  unless 
his  subjects  belied  him,  which  some  historians 
suspect.  Another  attempt  at  the  conquest  of 
Germany  was  made  liy  his  nephew  Germanicus, 
son  of  Drusus;  but  the  jealousy  of  the  emjjeror 
checked  it,  and  Germanicus  died  soon  after,  be- 
lieving that  he  had  been  poisoned.  A  son  of 
(Jermanicus,  Cains,  better  known  by  his  nick- 
name of  Caligida,  succeeded  to  the  throne  on  the 
death  of  Tiberius  (A.  D.  37),  and  was  the  first  of 
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many  emperors  to  be  crazed  and  made  beast- 
like, in  lust,  cruelty  and  senselessness,  by  the 
awful,  unbounded  power  wliich  passed  into  their 
hands.  The  Empire  bore  his  madness  for  three 
years,  and  then  he  was  murdered  by  his  own 
guards.  The  Senate  had  thouglits  now  of  restor- 
ing the  commonwealth,  and  debated  the  question 
for  a  day ;  but  the  soldiers  of  the  praetorian 
guard  took  it  out  of  their  hands,  and  decided  it, 
by  proclaiming  Tiberius  Claudius  (A.  D.  41),  a 
brother  of  Germanicus.  and  uncle  of  the  em- 
peror just  slain.  Claudius  was  weak  of  body 
and  mind,  but  not  vicious,  and  his  reign  was  dis- 
tinctly one  of  improvement  and  advance  in  the 
Empire.  He  began  the  conquest  of  Britain, 
which  the  Romans  had  neglected  since  Ca'sar's 
time,  and  he  opened  the  Senate  to  the  provincials 
of  Gaul.  He  had  two  wives  of  infamous  charac- 
ter, and  the  later  one  of  these.  Agrippina,  brought 
him  a  son,  not  his  own,  whom  he  adopted,  and 
who  succeeded  him  (A.  D.  o-l).  This  was  2<^ero,  of 
foul  memory,  who  was  madman  and  monster  in 
as  sinister  a  combination  as  history  can  show. 
During  the  reign  of  Xero,  the  spread  of  Chris- 
tianity, which  had  been  silently  making  its  way 
from  Judoea  into  all  parts  of  the  Empire,  began 
to  attract  the  attention  of  men  in  public  place, 
and  the  first  persecution  of  its  disciples  took 
place  (A.  D.  64).  A  great  fire  occurred  in  Rome, 
which  the  hated  emperor  was  believed  to  have 
caused ;  but  he  found  it  convenient  to  accuse  the 
Christians  of  the  deed,  and  large  numbers  of 
them  were  put  to  death  in  horrible  ways. 

Vespasian  and  his  Sons. 

Nero  was  tolerated  for  fourteen  years,  until 
the  soldiers  in  tlie  provinces  rose  against  him, 
and  he  committed  suicide  (A.  D.  68)  to  escape  a 
worse  death.  Then  followed  a  year  of  civil  war 
between  rival  emperors  —  Galba,  Otho,  Vitellius, 
and  Vespasian  —  proclaimed  by  dilferent  bodies 
of  soldiers  in  various  parts  of  the  Empire.  The 
struggle  ended  in  favor  of  Vespasian,  a  rude, 
strong  soldier,  who  purged  the  government, 
disciplined  the  army,  and  brought  society  back 
toward  simpler  and  decenter  ways.  The  great 
revolt  of  the  Jews  (A.  D.  66-70)  "had  broken  out 
before  he  received  the  purple,  and  he  was  com- 
manding in  Judsea  when  Xero  fell.  The  siege, 
capture  and  destruction  of  Jerusalem  was  ac- 
complished by  his  son  Titus.  A  more  formida- 
ble revolt  in  "the  West  (A.  D.  69)  was  begun  by 
the  Batavians,  a  German  tribe  which  occupied 
part  of  the  Xetherland  territory,  near  the  mouth 
of  the  Rhine.  They  were  joined  by  neighboring 
Gauls  and  by  disaffected  Roman  legionaries,  and 
they  received  help  from  their  German  kindred 
on  the  northern  side  of  the  Rhine.  The  revolt. 
led  b}'  a  chieftain  named  Civilis,  who  had  served 
in  the  Roman  army,  was  overcome  with  extreme 
difficulty. 

Vespasian  was  more  than  worthily  succeeded 
(A.  D.  79)  by  his  elder  son,  Titus,  whose  subjects 
so  admired  his  many  virtues  that  he  was  called 
"the  delight  of  the  human  race."  His  short 
reign,  however,  was  one  of  calamities:  lire  at 
Rome,  a  great  pestilence,  and  the  frightful  erup- 
tion of  Vesuvius  which  destroyed  Herculancum 
and  Pompeii.  After  Titus  came  his  vounger 
brother  Domitian  (A.  D.  81),  who  proved  to  be 
another  creature  of  the  monstrous  species  that 
appeared  so  often  in  the  series  of  Roman  emper- 
ors.    The  conquest  of  southern  Britain  (modern 


England)  was  completed  in  his  reign  by  an  able 
soldier.  Agricola.  who  fought  the  Caledonians  of 
the  North,  but  was  recalled  before  subduing  them. 
Domitian  was  murdered  by  his  own  servants 
(A.  D.  96),  after  a  reigu  of  fifteen  years. 

Nerva,  Trajan  and  Hadrian. 

Rome  and  the  Empire  were  happy  at  last  in 
the  choice  that  was  made  of  a  sovereign  to  suc- 
ceed the  hateful  son  of  Vespasian.  Xot  the  sol- 
diery, but  the  Senate,  made  the  choice,  and  it 
fell  on  one  of  their  number,  Cocceius  Xerva,  who 
was  already  an  aged  man.  He  wore  the  purple 
but  si.xteen  months,  and  his  single  great  distinc- 
tion in  Roman  history  is,  that  he  introduced  to 
the  imperial  succession  a  line  of  the  noblest  men 
who  ever  sat  in  the  seat  of  the  C;Bsars.  The  first 
of  these  was  the  soldier  Trajan,  whom  Xerva 
adopted  and  associated  with  himself  in  authority. 
When  Xerva  died  (A.  D.  97),  his  son  by  adoption 
ascended  the  throne  with  no  opposition.  The 
new  Emperor  was  simple  and  plain  in  his  habits 
and  manners  of  life ;  he  was  honest  and  open  in 
all  his  dealings  with  men ;  he  was  void  of  sus- 
picion, and  of  malice  and  jealousy  no  less.  He 
gave  careful  attention  to  the  business  of  state 
and  was  wise  in  his  administration  of  affairs,  im- 
proving roads,  encouraging  trade,  helping  agri- 
culture, and  developing  the  resources  of  the  Em- 
pire in  very  prudent  and  practical  ways.  But 
he  was  a  soldier,  fond  of  war,  and  he  unwisely 
reopened  the  career  of  conquest  which  had  been 
almost  closed  for  the  Empire  since  Pompeius 
came  back  from  the  East.  A  threatening  king- 
dom having  risen  among  the  Dacians,  in  the 
country  north  of  the  lower  Danube — the  Tran- 
sylvania and  Roumaniaof  the  present  day  —  he  at- 
tacked and  crushed  it,  in  a  series  of  vigorous 
campaigns  (A.  D.  101-106),  and  annexed  the 
whole  territory  to  the  dominion  of  Rome.  He 
then  garrisoned  and  colonized  the  country,  and 
Romanized  it  so  completely  that  it  keeps  the 
Roman  name,  and  its  language  to  this  day  is  of 
the  Latin  stock,  though  Goths,  Huns,  Bulgarians 
and  Slavs  have  swept  it  in  successive  invasions, 
and  held  it  among  their  conquests  for  centuries 
at  a  time.  In  the  East,  he  ravaged  the  terri- 
tory of  the  Parthian  king,  entered  his  capital  and 
added  Mesopotamia,  Armenia,  and  Arabia  Petraa 
to  the  list  of  Roman  provinces.  But  he  died 
(A.  D.  117)  little  satisfied  with  the  results  of  his 
eastern  campaigns. 

His  successor  abandoned  them,  and  none  have 
doubted  that  he  did  well;  because  the  Empire 
was  weakened  by  the  new  frontier  in  Asia  which 
Trajan  gave  it  to  defend.  His  Dacian  conquests 
were  kept,  but  all  be3'ond  the  Euphrates  in  the 
East  were  given  up.  The  successor  who  did  this 
was  Hadrian,  a  kinsman,  whom  the  Emperor 
adopted  in  his  last  hours.  Until  near  the  close 
of  his  life,  Hadrian  ranked  among  the  best  of  the 
emperors.  Rome  saw  little  of  him.  and  resented 
his  incessant  travels  through  everj'  part  of  his 
great  realm.  His  manifest  preference  for  Athens 
where  he  lingered  longest,  and  which  flourished 
anew  under  his  patronage,  was  still  more  dis- 
pleasing to  the  ancient  capital.  For  the  Emperor 
was  a  man  of  cultivation,  fond  of  literature,  phi- 
losophy and  art,  though  bus}'  with  the  cares  of 
State.  In  his  later  years  he  was  afflicted  with  a 
disease  which  poisoned  his  nature  by  its  torments, 
filled  his  mind  with  dark  suspicions,  and  made 
him  fitfully  tyrannical  and  cruel.    The  event  most 
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notable  in  his  generally  lieaoeful  and  prosperous 
reign  was  the  renewed  and  tiual  revolt  of  the 
Jews,  under  Barehocliebus,  which  resulted  in 
their  total  expulsion  from  Jerusalem,  and  its  con- 
version into  a  heathen  city,  with  a  Roman  name. 

The  Antonines. 

Hadrian  had  adojited  before  his  death  (A.  D. 
138)  a  man  of  blameless  character,  Titus  Aurelius 
Antoninus,  wlio  received  from  his  suljiects,  when 
he  became  Emperor,  the  appellation  "Pius,"  to 
signify  the  dutiful  reverence  and  kindliness  of 
his  dis])osition.  lie  justified  the  name  of  Anto- 
ninus Pius,  by  which  he  is  historically  known,  and 
his  reign,  though  disturbed  by  some  troubles  on 
the  distant  borclers  of  the  Empire,  was  happj-  for 
his  subjects  in  nearly  all  respects.  "No  great 
deeds  are  told  of  him,  save  this,  perhaps  the  great- 
est, that  he  secm-eil  the  love  and  happiness  of 
those  he  ruled  "  (C'ape.s). 

Like  so  many  of  the  emperors,  Antoninus  had 
no  son  of  his  own;  bitt  even  before  he  came  to 
tlic  throne,  and  at  the  request  of  Hadrian,  lie  had 
adopted  a  young  lad  who  won  the  heart  of  the 
lat<?  Emperor  while  still  a  child.  The  family 
name  of  this  son  by  adojition  was  Verus,  and  he 
was  of  Spanish  descent ;  the  name  which  he  took, 
in  his  new  relationship,  was  Marcus  Aurelius 
Antoninus.  It  is  unquestionably  the  most  illus- 
trious name  in  the  whole  imperial  line,  from 
Augustus  to  the  last  Constantine,  and  made  so, 
not  so  much  by  deeds  as  by  character.  lie  gave 
the  world  the  solitary  example  of  a  philosopher 
upon  the  throne.  There  have  been  a  few  —  a  very 
few — surpassingly  good  men  in  kingly  places; 
but  there  has  never  been  another  whose  soul  was 
lifted  to  so  serene  a  height  above  the  sovereignty 
of  his  station.  Unlimited  power  tempted  no  form 
of  selfishness  in  him ;  he  saw  nothing  in  his  im- 
perial exaltation  but  the  duties  which  it  imposed. 
His  mind  was  meditative,  and  inclined  him  to  the 
studious  life ;  but  he  comiielled  himself  to  be  a 
man  of  vigor  and  activity  in  affairs.  lie  dis- 
liked war;  but  he  spent  years  of  his  life  in  camp 
on  the  frontiers;  because  it  fell  to  his  lot  to  en- 
counter the  first  great  onset  of  the  barbarian  na- 
tions of  the  north,  which  never  ceased  from 
that  time  to  beat  against  the  barriers  of  the  Em- 
pire until  they  had  broken  them  down.  His 
struggle  was  on  tlu^  Hue  of  the  Danube,  with  the 
tribes  of  the  Marcomanui,  the  Quadi,  the  Van- 
dals, and  others  of  less  formidable  ])ower.  He 
held  them  back,  but  the  resources  of  the  Emjiire 
■were  overstrained  and  weakened  lastingly  by  the 
effort.  For  the  first  time,  too,  there  were  colo- 
nies of  barbarians  brought  into  the  Empire, 
from  beyond  its  lines,  to  be  settled  for  the  supply 
of  soldiers  to  the  armies  of  Rome.  It  was  a 
dangerous  sign  of  Roman  decay  and  a  fatal  policy 
to  begin.  The  decline  of  the  great  world-power 
was,  in  truth,  already  well  advanced,  and  the 
century  of  good  emperors  which  ended  when 
JIarcus  Aurelius  died  (A.  D.  180),  only  retarded, 
and  did  not  arrest,  the  progress  of  mortal  mala- 
dies in  the  state. 

From  Commodus  to  Caracalla. 

The  best  of  emperors  was  followed  on  the 
throne  by  a  son,  Commodus,  who  went  mad,  like 
Nero  and  Caligula,  with  the  drunkenness  of 
power,  and  wlm  was  killed  (A.  D.  192)  by  his 
own  servants,  after  a  reign  of  twelve  years.  The 
soldiers  of  the  pra;torian  guard  now  took  upon 


themselves  the  making  of  emperors,  and  placed 
two  tipon  the  throne  —  first,  Pertinax,  an  aged 
senator,  whom  they  munlered  the  next  year,  and 
then  Didius  Julianus,  likewise  a  .senator,  to 
whom,  as  the  highest  bidder,  they  sold  the  i)urple. 
Again,  as  after  Nero's  death,  the  armies  on  the 
frontiers  put  forward,  each,  a  rival  claimant, 
and  tliere  was  war  between  the  competitors.  The 
victor  who  became  sovereign  was  Sejitiniius  Se- 
verus  (A.  D.  194-211),  who  had  been  in  com- 
mand on  the  Danube.  He  was  an  able  soldier, 
and  waged  war  with  success  against  the  Par- 
thians  in  the  East,  and  with  the  Caledonians  in 
Britain,  which  latter  he  could  not  subdue.  Of 
his  two  sons,  the  elder,  nicknamed  Caracalla  (A.  D. 
211-217).  killed  his  brother  with  his  own  hands, 
and  tortured  the  Roman  world  with  his  brutali- 
ties for  six  years,  when  he  fell  under  the  stroke 
of  an  assassin.  Tlie  reign  of  this  foul  beast 
brought  one  striking  change  to  the  Empire,  An 
imijerial  edict  wiped  away  the  last  distinction 
between  Romans  and  Provincials,  giving  citizen- 
ship to  every  free  inhabitant  of  the  Empire. 
"Rome  from  this  date  became  constitutionally 
an  empire,  and  ceased  to  be  merely  a  munlci- 
jiality.  The  city  had  become  the  world,  or, 
viewed  from  the  other  side,  the  world  had  be- 
come ■  the  City  '  "  (Merivale). 

Anarchy  and  Decay. 

The  period  of  sixty-seven  years  from  the  mur- 
der of  Caracalla  to  tiie  accession  of  Diocletian  — 
when  a  great  constitutional  change  occurred  — 
demands  little  space  in  a  sketch  like  this.  The 
weakening  of  the  Empire  by  causes  inherent  in 
its  social  and  political  structure, — -the  chief  among 
which  were  the  deadly  influence  of  its  system  of 
slavery  and  the  paralyzing  effects  of  its  autoc- 
racy,—  went  on  at  an  increasing  rate,  while  dis- 
order grew  nearly  to  the  pitch  of  anarchy,  com- 
jilete.  There  were  twenty-two  emperors  in  the 
term,  which  scarcely  exceeded  that  of  two  genera- 
tions of  men.  Nineteen  of  these  were  taken  from 
the  throne  b_y  violent  deaths,  through  mutiny  or 
murder,  while  one  fell  in  battle,  and  another  was 
held  captive  in  Persia  till  he  died.  Only  five 
among  these  twenty-two  ephemeral  lords  of  the 
world, —  namely  Alexander  Severus,  Decius(who 
was  a  vigorous  soldier  and  ruler,  but  who  perse- 
cuted the  Christians  with  exceptional  cruelty), 
Claudius,  Aurelian,  and  Probus, — can  be  credited 
with  au_v  jiersoual  weight  or  worth  in  the  history 
of  the  time;  and  they  held  power  too  briefly  to 
make  anj*  notable  mark. 

The  distractions  of  the  time  were  made  worse 
by  a  great  number  of  local  "tyrants,"  as  they 
were  called — military  adventurers  who  rose  in 
different  parts  of  the  Empire  and  established 
themselves  for  a  time  in  authority  over  some  dis- 
trict, large  or  .small.  In  the.  reign  of  Gallienus 
(X.  D.  260-268)  there  were  nineteen  of  these  petty 
"  imperators,"  and  they  were  si)oken  of  as  the 
"thirty  tyrants."  The  more  important  of  the 
"  provincial  empires  "  thus  created  were  those  of 
Postumus,  in  Gaul,  and  of  Odenatus  of  Palmyra. 
The  latter,  under  Zenobia,  queen  and  successor 
of  Odenatus,  became  a  really  imposing  monarchy, 
until  it  was  overthrown  by  Aurelian,  A.  D.  373. 

The  Teutonic  Nations. 

The  Germanic  nations  beyond  the  Rhine  and 
the  Danube  had.  by  this  time,  improved  their 
organization,  ami  many  of   the  tribes  formerly 
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separated  and  indt'peudciit  were  now  gatliered 
into  powerful  confederations.  Tlie  most  formida- 
ble of  these  leagues  in  the  West  was  that  which 
acquired  t  he  common  name  of  the  Franks,  or  Free- 
men, and  which  was  made  up  of  the  peoples  oc- 
cupying territory  along  the  course  of  the  Lower 
Rhine.  Another  of  nearly  equal  power,  dominat- 
ing the  German  side  of  the  Upper  Rhine  and  the 
headwaters  of  the  Danube,  is  believed  to  have 
absorbed  the  tribes  which  had  been  known  in  the 
previous  century  as  Boii,  Marcomanni,  Quadi, 
and  others.  Tlie  general  name  it  received  was 
that  of  the  Alemanni.  The  Aknianni  were  in 
intimate  association  with  the  Suevi,  and  little  is 
known  of  the  distinction  that  existed  between  the 
two.  They  had  now  begun  to  make  incursions 
across  the  Rhine,  but  were  driven  back  in  238. 

Farther  to  the  East,  on  the  Lower  Danube,  a 
still  more  dangerous  horde  was  now  threatening 
the  flanks  of  the  Empire  in  its  European  domain. 
These  were  Goths,  a  people  akin,  without  doubt, 
to  the  Swedes,  Xorsemen  and  Danes:  but  whence 
and  when  they  made  their  way  to  the  neighbor- 
hood of  the  Black  Sea  is  a  question  in  dispute. 
It  was  in  the  reign  of  Caracalla  that  the  Romans 
became  tirst  aware  of  their  presence  in  the  coun- 
try since  known  as  the  Ukraine.  A  few  years 
later,  when  Ale.Kander  Severus  was  on  the  throne, 
tliey  began  to  make  incursions  into  Dacia.  Dur- 
ing the  reign  of  Philip  the  Arabian  (A.  D.  5-H- 
2-19)  they  passed  through  Dacia,  crossed  the 
Danube,  and  invaded  >I(i?sia  (modern  Bulgaria). 
In  their  next  invasion  (A.  D.  2.J1)  they  passed  the 
Balkans,  defeated  the  Romans  in  two  terrible 
battles,  the  last  of  which  cost  the  reigning  Em- 
peror, Decius,  Lis  life,  and  destroyed  the  city  of 
Philippopolis,  with  100,000  of  its  people.  But 
when,  a  few  years  later,  they  attempted  to  take 
possession  of  even  Thrace  and  Macedonia,  they 
were  crushingly  defeated  by  the  Emperor  Clau- 
dius, whose  successor  Aureliau  made  peace  by 
surrendering  to  them  the  whole  province  of  Dacia 
(A.  D.  270),  where  they  .settled,  giving  the  Em- 
pire no  disturbance  for  nearly  a  hundred  years. 
Before  this  occurred,  the  Goths,  having  acquired 
the  little  kingdom  of  Bosporus  (the  modern 
Crimea)  had  begun  to  launch  a  jiiratical  navy, 
which  plundered  the  coast  cities  of  Asia  Minor 
and  Greece,  including  Athens  itself. 

On  the  Asiatic  side  of  the  Empire  a  new  power, 
a  revived  and  regenerated  Persian  monarchy, 
had  risen  out  of  the  ruins  of  the  Parthian  king- 
dom, whidi  it  overthrew,  and  had  begun  with- 
out delay  to  contest  the  rule  of  Rome  in  the  East. 

Diocletian. 
Briefly  described,  this  was  the  state  and  situa- 
tion of  the  Roman  Empire  when  Diocletian,  an 
able  Illyrian  soldier,  came  to  the  throne  (A.  D. 
284).  His  accession  marks  a  new  epoch.  "From 
this  time,"  says  Dean  Merivale,  "  the  old  names 
of  the  Republic,  the  consuls,  the  tribunes,  and 
the  Senate  itself,  cease,  even  if  still  existing,  to 
have  any  political  significance."  "The  empire 
of  Rome  is  henceforth  an  Oriental  sovereignty. " 
But  the  changes  which  Diocletian  made  in  the 
organization  and  administration  of  the  Empire, 
if  tliey  did  weigh  it  down  with  a  yet  more  crush- 
ing autocracy  and  contribute  to  its  exhaustion 
in  the  end,  did  also,  for  the  time,  stop  the  wast- 
ing of  its  last  energies,  and  gather  them  in  hand 
for  potent  use.  It  can  hardly  be- doubted  that 
he  lengthened  the  term  of  its  career. 


Finding  that  one  man  in  the  exercise  of  supreme 
sovereignty,  as  absolute  as  he  wished  to  make  it, 
could  not  give  sufficient  care  to  every  part  of  the 
vast  realm,  he  first  as.sociated  one  ilaxiraian  with 
himself,  on  equal  terms,  as  Emperor,  or  Augustus, 
and  six  years  later  (A.  D.  292)  he  selected  two 
others  from  among  his  generals  and  invested 
them  with  a  suborflinate  sovereignty,  giving  them 
the  title  of  "  Casars."  The  arrangement  appears 
to  have  worked  satisfactorily  while  Diocletian 
remained  at  the  head  of  his  imperial  college.  But 
in  30.1  he  wearied  of  the  splendid  burden  that  he 
bore,  and  abdicated  the  throne,  unwillingly  fol- 
lowed by  his  associate,  Maximian.  The  two 
Cfesars,  Constantius  and  Galerius,  were  then  ad- 
vanced to  the  imperial  rank,  and  two  new  C'ltsars 
were  named. 

Jealousies,  quarrels,  and  civil  war  were  soon 
rending  the  Empire  again.  The  details  are  un- 
important. 

Constantine  and  Christianity. 

After  nine  years  of  struggle,  two  competitors 
emerged  (A.  D.  314)  alone,  and  divided  the  Em- 
pire between  them.  They  were  Constantine,  son 
of  Constantius,  the  Cfesar,  and  one  Licinius. 
After  nine  years  more,  Licinius  had  disappeared, 
defeated  and  put  to  death,  and  Constantine  (A.  D, 
323)  shared  the  sovereignty  of  Rome  with  none. 

In  its  final  stages,  the  contest  had  become, 
practicall}',  a  trial  of  .strength  between  expiring 
Paganism  in  the  Roman  world  and  militant 
Cliristianity,  now  grown  to  great  strength.  The 
shrewd  adventurer  Constantine  saw  the  political 
importance  to  which  the  Christian  Church  had 
risen,  and  identified  himself  with  it  by  a  "  con- 
version "  which  has  glorified  his  name  most  un- 
deservedly. If  to  be  a  Christian  with  sincerity 
is  to  be  a  good  man,  then  Constantine  was  none ; 
for  his  life  was  full  of  evil  deeds,  after  he  pro- 
fessed the  religion  of  Christ,  even  more  than  be- 
fore. "  He  poured  out  the  best  and  noblest  blood 
in  torrents,  more  especially  of  those  nearly  con- 
nected with  himself.  ...  In  a  palace  which  he 
had  made  a  desert,  the  murderer  of  his  father-in- 
law,  his  brothers-in-law,  his  sister,  his  wife,  his 
son,  and  his  nephew,  must  have  felt  the  stings  of 
remorse,  if  hjpocritical  priests  and  courtier 
bishops  had  not  lulled  his  conscience  to  rest" 
(Sismondi). 

But  the  so-called  "conversion  "  of  Constantine 
was  an  event  of  vast  import  in  history.  It 
changed  immensely,  and  with  suddenness,  the 
position,  the  state,  the  influence,  and  very  con- 
siderably the  character  and  spirit  of  the  Christian 
Church.  The  hierarchy  of  the  Church  became, 
almost  at  once,  the  greatest  power  in  the  Empire, 
next  to  the  Emperor  himself,  and  its  political  as- 
sociations, which  were  dangerous  from  the  be- 
ginning, soon  proved  nearly  fatal  to  its  spiritual 
integrity.  "  Both  the  purity  and  the  freedom  of 
the  Church  were  in  danger  of  being  lo.st.  State 
and  Church  were  beginning  an  amalgamation 
fraught  with  peril.  The  State  was  becoming  a 
kind  of  Church,  and  the  Church  a  kind  of  State. 
The  Emperor  preached  and  summoned  councils, 
called  himself,  though  half  in  jest,  a  'bishop,' 
and  the  bishops  had  become  State  officials,  who, 
like  the  high  dignitaries  of  the  Empire,  travelled 
by  the  imperial  courier-service,  and  fretiueuted 
the  antechambers  of  the  palaces  in  Constanti- 
nople." "The  Emperor  determined  what  doc- 
trines were  to  prevail  in  the  Church,  and  banished 
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Arius  to-day  and  Atlmnasius  to-morrow."  "The 
Cliurt-h  was  surfciti-d  with  projurty  and  privi- 
leges. Tlie  Emperor,  a  poor  tinaiicier,  impovcr- 
isiied  the  Empire  to  enrich  "  it  (Uhlhorn).  Thai 
Christianity  had  shared  the  gain  of  the  Christian 
Chureli  from  these  great  changes,  is  very  ques- 
tionable. 

By  another  event  of  his  reign,  Constantine 
marked  it  in  history  with  lasting  effect.  He  re- 
built with  magnificence  the  Greek  city  of  Byzan- 
tium on  the  Bosphorus,  transferred  to  it  his  im- 
perial residence,  and  raised  it  to  a  nominal  equality 
with  Rome,  but  to  official  and  practical  superior- 
ity, as  the  capital  of  tlic  Empire.  The  old  Rome 
dwindled  in  rtuik  and  prestige  from  that  day; 
the  new  Rome  —  the  city  of  Constantine,  or  Con- 
stantinople—  rose  to  the  supreme  place  in  the 
eyes  and  the  imagiuations  of  men. 

Julian  and  the  Pagan  Revival. 

That  Constantine  added  the  abilities  of  a  states- 
man to  the  unscrupulous  cleverness  of  an  ad- 
venturer is  not  to  be  disputed ;  but  he  failed  to 
give  proof  of  this  when  he  divided  the  Empire 
between  liis  three  sons  at  his  death  (A.  D.  337). 
The  inevitable  civil  wars  ensued,  until,  after  si.\- 
teen  years,  one  survivor  gathered  the  whole  realm 
under  his  scepter  again.  He  (Coustantius),  who 
debased  and  disgraced  the  Church  more  than  his 
father  had  done,  was  succeeded  (A.  D.  3(U)  by  his 
cousin,  Julian,  an  honest,  thoughtful,  stnuig  man, 
who,  not  unnaturally,  preferred  the  old  pagan 
Greek  philosophy  to  the  kind  of  Christianity 
which  he  had  seen  nourishing  at  the  Byzantine 
court.  He  publicly  restored  the  worship  of  the 
ancient  gods  of  Greece  and  Rome;  he  excluded 
Christians  from  the  schools,  and  bestowed  his 
favor  on  those  who  scorned  the  Church;  but 
be  entered  on  no  violent  persecution.  His  reign 
was  brief,  lasting  only  two  years.  He  perished 
in  a  hapless  expedition  against  the  Persians,  1))' 
whom  the  Empire  was  now  almost  incessantly 
harassed. 

Valentinian  and  Valens. 

His  successor,  Jovian,  whom  the  army  elected, 
died  in  seven  months;  but  Valentinian,  anotlier 
soldier,  raised  by  his  comrades  to  the  throne, 
reigned  vigorously  for  eleven  years.  He  associ- 
ated his  brother,  Valens,  with  him  in  the  sov- 
ereignty, assigning  the  latter  to  the  East,  while  lie 
took  the  administration  of  the  West. 

Until  the  death  of  Valentinian,  in  375,  the 
northern  frontiers  of  the  Empire,  along  the 
Rhine  and  tlie  Danube,  were  well  defended. 
Jidian  had  commanded  in  Gaul,  with  Paris  for 
his  capital,  si.x  years  before  he  became  Emperor, 
and  had  organize<l  its  defence  most  effectively. 
Valentinian  maintained  the  line  with  success 
against  the  Alemanni ;  while  his  lieutenant,  Theo- 
dosius,  delivered  Roman  Britain  from  the  ruinous 
attacks  of  the  Scots  and  Picts  of  its  northern 
region.  On  the  Danube,  there  continued  to  be 
peace  with  the  Goths,  who  held  back  all  other 
barbarians  from  that  northeastern  border. 

The  Goths  in  the  Empire. 

But  the  death  of  Valentinian  was  the  beginning 
of  fatal  calamities.  His  brother,  Valens,  had 
none  of  his  capability  or  his  vigor,  and  was  im- 
equal  to  such  a  crisis  as  now  occurred.  The  terri- 
ble nation  of  the  Huns  had  entered  Europe  from 
the  Asiatic  steppes,  and  the  Western  Goths,  or 


Visigoths,  fled  before  them.  These  fugitives 
begged  to  be  permitted  to  cross  the  Danube  and 
settle  on  vacant  lauds  in  Mcesia  and  Thrace. 
Valens  consented,  and  the  whole  Visigothic  na- 
tion, 20U,0U0  warriors,  with  their  women  and 
children,  passed  the  river  (A.  D.  37G).  It  is  pos- 
sible that  the}'  might,  by  fair  treatment,  have 
been  converted  into  loyal  citizeus.  and  useful  de- 
fenders of  the  land.  But  the  corrupt  officials  of 
the  court  took  ailvantage  of  their  dependent 
state,  and  wrung  extortionate  prices  from  them 
for  disgusting  food,  until  they  rose  in  desperation 
and  wasted  Thrace  with  fire  and  sword.  Fresh 
bodies  of  Ostrogoths  (Eastern  Goths)  and  other 
barbarians  came  over  to  join  them  (A.  D.  378); 
the  Roman  armies  were  beaten  in  two  great  bat- 
tles, and  Valens,  the  Emperor,  was  slain.  The 
victorious  Goths  swept  on  to  the  very  walls  of 
Constantinople,  which  they  could  not  surmount, 
and  the  whole  open  country,  from  the  Black  Sea 
to  the  Adriatic,  was  ravaged  by  them  at  will. 

Theodosius. 

In  the  meantime,  the  western  division  of  the 
Empire  had  passed,  on  the  death  of  Valentinian, 
under  the  nominal  rule  of  his  two  young  sons, 
Gratian,  aged  sixteen,  and  Valentinian  II.,  aged 
four.  Gratian  had  made  an  attempt  to  bring  help 
to  his  uncle  Valens ;  but  the  latter  fought  his  fatal 
battle  while  the  lioy  emperor  was  on  the  waj',  and 
the  latter,  upon  hearing  of  it,  turned  back.  Then 
Gratian  performed  his  one  great  act.  He  sought 
a  colleague,  and  calle<l  to  the  throne  the  most 
]iromising  j'oung  soldier  of  the  day.  This  was 
Theodosius,  whose  father.  Count  Theodosius,  the 
deliverer  of  Britain,  had  been  put  to  death  by 
Valens,  on  some  jealous  accusation,  only  three 
years  before.  The  new  Emperor  took  the  East 
for  his  realm,  having  Gratian  and  Valentinian  II. 
for  colleagues  in  the  West.  He  speeilily  checked 
the  ravages  of  the  Goths  and  restored  the  confi- 
dence of  the  Roman  soldiers.  Then  he  brought 
diplomacy  to  bear  upon  the  dangerous  situation, 
and  succeeded  in  aiTangiug  a  peace  with  the 
Gothic  chieftains,  which  enlisted  them  in  the  im- 
]ierial  service  with  forty  thousand  of  their  men. 
I3ut  they  retained  their  distinctive  organization, 
under  their  own  chiefs,  and  were  called  "  fu'der- 
ati,"  or  allies.  This  concession  of  a  semi-inde- 
pendence to  so  great  a  body  of  anned  barbarians 
in  the  heart  of  the  Empire  was  a  fatal  mistake, 
as  was  proved  before  many  years. 

For  the  time  being  it  secured  peace,  and  gave 
Theodosius  opportunity  to  attend  to  other  things. 
The  controversies  of  "the  Church  were  among 
the  subjects  of  his  consideration,  and  liy  taking 
the  side  of  the  Athanasians,  whom  his  prcdeces.sor 
had  persecuted,  he  gave  a  final  victory  to  Trini- 
tarianism,  in  the  Roman  world.  His  reign  was 
signalized,  moreover,  by  the  formal,  official  abo- 
lition of  paganism  at  Rome. 

The  weak  but  amiable  Gratian,  reigning  at 
Paris,  lost  his  throne  and  his  life,  in  3H3,  as  the 
consequence  of  a  revolt  which  began  in  Britain 
and  spread  to  Gaul.  The  successful  reljel  and 
usurper,  JIaximus,  seemed  so  strong  that  Theo- 
dosius made  terms  with  him,  and  acknowledged 
his  .sovereignty  for  a  number  of  years.  But,  not 
content  with  a  dominion  which  embraced  Brit- 
ain, Gaid  and  Spain,  JIaximus  sought,  after  a 
time,  to  add  Italy,  where  the  youth,  Valentinian 
II.,  was  still  enthroned  (at  Jlilan,  not  Rome), 
under  the  tutelage  of  his  mother.     Valentinian 
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fled  to  Theodosius ;  the  Eastern  Emperor  jwiopted 
liis  cau.se.  and  restored  liim  to  his  throne,  defeat- 
ing the  usurper  and  putting  him  to  death  (A.  D. 
388).  Four  years  later  Valentinian  II.  died; 
another  usurper  arose,  and  again  Theodosius 
(A.  D.  394)  recovered  the  throne. 

Final  Division  of  the  Empire. 

Theodosius  was  now  alone  in  the  sovereignty. 
The  Empire  was  once  more,  and  for  the  last  time, 
in  its  full  extent,  united  under  a  single  lord.  It 
remained  so  for  but  a  few  months.  At  the  be- 
ginning of  the  year  395,  Theodosius  died,  and 
his  two  weak  sons,  Arcadius  and  Honorius,  divi- 
ded the  perishing  Empire  between  them,  only  to 
augment,  in  its  more  venerable  seat,  the  distress 
of  the  impending  fall. 

Arcadius,  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  took  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  East ;  Honorius,  a  child  of  eleven, 
gave  his  name  to  the  administration  of  the  West. 
Each  emperor  was  under  the  guardiansliip  of  a 
minister  choseu  by  Theodosius  before  he  died. 
Rutinus,  who  held  authority  at  Constantinople, 
was  worthless  in  all  ways;  Stilicho,  who  held  the 
reins  at  Milan,  was  a  Vandal  by  birth,  a  soldier 
and  a  statesman  of  vigorous  powers. 

Decay  of  the  Western  Empire. 

The  West  seemed  more  fortunate  than  the 
East,  in  this  division;  yet  the  evil  days  now  fast 
coming  near  fell  crushingly  on  the  older  Rome, 
while  the  New  Rome  lived  through  them,  and 
endured  for  a  thousand  years.  Xo  <loubt  the 
Empire  had  weakened  more  on  its  elder  side ; 
liad  suffered  more  exhaustion  of  vital  powers. 
It  had  little  organic  vitality  now  left  in  it.  If 
no  swarms  of  barbaric  invaders  had  been  waiting 
and  watching  at  its  doors,  and  pressing  upon  it 
from  ever_v  point  with  increasing  fierceness,  it 
seems  probable  that  it  would  have  gone  to  pieces 
ere  long  through  mere  decay.  And  if,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  could  have  kept  the  vigorous  life 
of  its  l)est  republican  days,  it  might  have  defied 
Teuton  and  Slav  forever.  But  all  the  diseases, 
political  and  social,  which  the  Republic  engen- 
dered in  itself,  had  been  steadily  consuming  the 
state,  with  their  virulence  even  increased,  since 
it  took  on  the  imperial  constitution.  All  tliat 
imperialism  did  was  to  gather  waning  energies 
in  hand,  and  make  the  most  of  them  for  external 
use.  It  stopped  no  decay.  The  industrial  palsy, 
induced  by  an  ever-widening  system  of  slave- 
labor,  continued  to  spread.  Production  de- 
creased ;  the  sum  of  wealth  shrunk  in  the  hands 
of  each  succeeding  generation ;  and  yet  the  great 
fortunes  and  great  estates  grew  bigger  from  age 
to  age.  The  gulf  between  rich  and  poor  opened 
deeper  and  wider,  and  the  bridges  once  built 
across  it  by  middle-class  thrift  were  fallen  down. 
Tlie  burden  of  imperial  government  had  become 
an  unendurable  weight;  the  provincial  munici- 
palities, which  had  once  been  healthy  centers  of 
a  local  political  life,  were  strangled  by  the  nets 
of  taxation  flung  over  them.  Men  sought  refuge 
even  in  deatli  from  the  magistracies  which  made 
them  responsible  to  the  imperial  treasury  for 
revenues  which  they  could  not  collect.  Popula- 
tion dwindled,  year  by  year.  Recruiting  from 
the  Ijody  of  citizens  for  the  common  needs  of  the 
army  became  more  impossible.  The  state  was 
fully  dependent,  at  last,  on  barbaric  mercenaries 
of  one  tribe  for  its  defence  against  barbaric  in- 
vaders of  another;  and  it  was  no  longer  able,  as 


of  old,  to  impress  its  savage  servitors  with  awe 
of  its  majesty  and  its  name. 

Strlicho  and  Aiaric. 

Stilicho,  for  a  time,  sto\uly  breasted  the  rising 
flood  of  disaster.  He  checked  the  Picts  and 
Scots  of  Xorthern  Britain,  and  the  Alemanni  and 
their  allies  on  the  frontiers  of  Gaul.  But  now 
there  arose  again  the  more  dreadful  barbarian 
host  which  had  footing  in  the  Empire  itself,  and 
which  Theodosius  had  taken  into  pay.  The 
Visigoths  elected  a  king  (A.  D.  395),  and  were 
])ersuaded  with  ease  to  carve  a  kingdom  for  him 
out  of  the  domain  which  seemed  waiting  to  be 
snatched  from  one  or  both  of  the  feeble  monarchs, 
who  sat  in  mockery  of  state  at  Constantinople 
and  Jlilan.  Aiaric,  the  new  Gothic  king,  moved 
first  against  the  capital  on  the  Bosphorus;  but 
Rufinus  persuaded  him  to  pass  on  into  Greece, 
where  he  went  pillaging  and  destroying  for  a 
year.  Stilicho,  the  one  manly  defender  of  the 
Empire,  came  over  from  Italy  with  an  army  to 
oppose  him;  but  he  was  stopped  on  the  eve  of 
Ijftttle  by  orders  from  the  Eastern  Court,  which 
sent  him  back,  as  an  officious  meddler.  This  act 
of  mischief  and  malice  was  the  last  that  Rufinus 
could  do.  He  was  murdered,  soon  afterwards, 
and  Arcadius,  being  free  from  his  influence, 
then  called  upon  Stilicho  for  help.  The  latter 
came  once  more  to  deliver  Greece,  and  did  so 
with  success.  But  Aiaric,  though  expelled  from 
the  peninsula,  was  neither  crushed  nor  di.sarmed, 
and  the  Eastern  Court  had  still  to  make  terms 
with  him.  It  did  so  for  the  moment  by  conferring 
on  him  the  government  of  that  part  of  lUyricum 
which  the  Servia  and  Bosnia  of  the  present  day 
coincide  with,  very  nearly.  He  rested  there  in 
peace  for  four  years,  and  then  (A.  D.  400)  he 
called  his  people  to  arms  again,  and  led  the 
whole  nation,  men,  women  and  children,  into 
Italy.  The  Emperor,  Honorius.  fled  from  Milan 
to  Ravenna,  which,  being  a  safe  shelter  behind 
marshes  and  streams,  became  the  seat  of  the 
court  for  years  thereafter,  Stilicho,  stripping 
Britain  and  Gaul  of  troops,  gathered  forces  with 
which,  at  Eastertide  in  the  year  402,  and  again 
in  the  following  year,  he  defeated  the  Goths,  and 
forced  them  to  retreat. 

He  had  scarcely  rested  from  these  exertions, 
when  the  valiant  Stilicho  was  called  upon  to  con- 
front a  more  savage  leader,  Radagaisus  by  name, 
who  came  from  beyond  the  lines  (A.  D.  405), 
with  a  vast  swarm  of  mixed  warriors  from  many 
tribes  pouring  after  him  across  the  Alps.  Again 
Stilicho,  by  superior  skill,  worsted  the  invaders, 
entrapping  them  in  the  mountains  near  Fiesole 
(modern  Florence),  and  starving  them  there  till 
they  yielded  themselves  to  slavery  and  their 
chieftain  to  death. 

This  was  the  last  great  service  to  the  dying 
Roman  state  which  Stilicho  was  permitted  to  do. 
Undermined  by  the  jealousies  of  the  cowardly 
court  at  Ravenna,  he  seems  to  have  lost  suddenly 
the  iiower  by  which  he  held  himself  so  high. 
He  was  accused  of  treasonable  designs  and  was 
seized  and  instantly  executed,  by  the  Emperor's 
command. 

Aiaric  and  his  Goths  in  Rome. 

Stilicho  dead,  there  was  no  one  in  Italy  for 
Aiaric  to  fear,  and  he  promptly  returned  across 
the  Alps,  with  the  nation  of  the  Visigoths  behind 
him.     There  was  no  resistance  to  his  march,  and 
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he  advnncfd  strainlit  upnii  liome.  IIu  did  not 
a.ssinl  the  walls,  but  sat  down  before  thy  gates 
(A.  I).  408),  until  the  starving  citizens  [laid  hin\ 
a  great  ransom  in  silver  and  gold  and  jirecious 
spices  and  silken  robes.  With  this  booty  he  re- 
tired for  the  winter  into  Tuscany,  where  liis  army 
was  swelled  by  tliousands  of  fugitive  barbarian 
slaves,  and  by  reinforcements  of  Goths  and  Ilnns. 
From  his  camji  lie  opened  negotiations  with 
Honorius,  demanding  the  government  of  Pal- 
matia,  Venctia  and  Koricum,  with  certain  sub- 
sidies of  money  and  corn.  The  contemptible 
court,  skulking  at  I{;ivenna,  could  neither  make 
war  nor  make  concessions,  and  it  soon  exhausted 
the  patience  of  the  barbarian  by  its  puerilities, 
lie  marched  again  to  Rome  (A.  D.  409),  seized 
the  port  of  Ostia,  with  its  snpplies  of  grain,  and 
forced  the  helpless  capital  to  join  him  in  pro- 
claiming a  rival  emperor.  The  prefect  of  the 
city,  one  Attains,  accepted  the  purple  at  his 
hands,  and  played  the  puppet  for  a  few  months 
in  imperial  robes.  But  the  scheme  proved  uu- 
protltable,  Attains  was  deposed,  and  negotiations 
were  reopened  with  Honorius.  Their  only  result 
was  a  fresh  provocation  which  sent  Alaric  once 
more  against  Rome,  and  this  time  with  wrath  and 
vengeance  in  his  heart.  Then  the  great,  august 
capital  of  the  world  was  entered,  through  treach- 
ery or  by  surprise,  on  the  night  of  the  24th  of 
August,  410,  and  suffered  all  that  the  lust,  the 
ferocity  and  the  greed  of  a  barbarous  army  let 
loose  could  inflict  on  an  unresisting  city.  It  was 
her  first  experience  of  that  supreme  catastrophe 
of  war,  since  Brennus  and  the  Gauls  came  in; 
but  it  was  not  to  be  the  last. 

From  tlie  sack  of  Rome,  Alaric  moved  south- 
ward, intending  to  conquer  Sicily ;  but  a  sudden 
illness  brought  his  career  to  an  end. 

The  Barbarians  Swarming  in. 

The  Empire  was  now  lil^e  a  dying  cjuarry. 
pulled  down  by  fierce  hunting  packs  and  torn  on 
every  side.  The  Goths  were  at  its  throat;  the 
tribes  of  German v — Sueves,  Vandals,  Hiu'gun- 
dians,  Alans  — hail  leaped  the  Rhine  (A.  I)."40G) 
and  swarmed  upon  its  tlanks,  throughout  Gau! 
and  Spain.  Tlie  inru.sh  began  after  Stilicho.  to 
defend  Italy  against  Alaric  and  Radagaisus,  had 
stripped  the  frontiers  of  troops.  Sueves,  Van- 
dals, and  Alans  pas.sed  slowly  through  the  prov- 
inces, devouring  their  wealth  and  making  liavoc 
of  their  civilization  as  they  went.  After  three 
years,  they  had  reached  and  surmounted  tlie  Pyr- 
enees, and  were  spreading  the  same  destruction 
through  Spain. 

The  confederated  tribes  of  the  Franks  liad  al- 
ready' been  admitted  as  allies  into  nortliwestern 
Gaul,  and  were  settled  there  in  peace.  At  first, 
they  stood  faithful  to  the  Roman  alliance,  ami 
valiantly  resisted  the  new  invasion;  but  its  num- 
bers overpowered  them,  and  their  fidelity  gave 
wa3'  when  the}'  saw  the  pillage  of  the  doometl 
provinces  ,going  on.  They  jiresentlv  .ioined  the 
barbarous  mob.  and  with  an  energy  which  se- 
cured the  lion's  share  of  plunder  and  domain. 

The  Burgundians  did  not  follow  the  Vandals 
and  Sueves  to  the  southwest,  but  took  possession 
of  the  left  bank  of  the  middle  Rhine,  whence 
they  gradually  spread  into  western  Switzerland 
and  Savoy,  and  down  the  valleys  of  the  Rhone 
and  Saone,  establishing  in  time  an  important 
kingdom,  to  whicii  they  gave  their  name. 


No  help  from  Ravenna  or  Rome  came  to  the 
peri.shing  provincials  of  Gaul  in  the  extremity  of 
theirdistress;  Iiuta  pretender  arose  in  Britain,  who 
assumed  the  im|)erial  title  and  promi.sed  deliver- 
ance. He  crossed  over  to  Gaul  in  407  and  was 
welcomed  with  eagerness,  both  there  and  in 
Spain,  to  which  he  advanced.  He  gained  some 
success,  partly  by  enlisting  and  partly  by  resist- 
ing the  invaders ;  but  Iiis  cireer  was  lirief.  Other 
pretenders  appeared  in  various  provinces  of  the 
West;  but  the  anarcliy  of  the  time  was  too  great 
for  any  authority,  legitimate  or  revolutionary,  to 
establish  itself. 

The  Visigoths  in  Gaul. 

And.  now,  into  the  tempting  country  of  the 
afflicted  Gauls,  already  crowded  with  rapacious 
freebooters,  tlie  Visigoths  made  their  way.  Their 
new  king,  Ataulph,  or  Adolphus,  who  succeeded 
Alaric,  jiassed  into  Gaul,  but  not  commissioned, 
as  sometimes  stated,  to  restore  the  imperial 
sovereignty  there.  He  moved  with  his  nalioii.  as 
Alaric  had  moved,  and  Italy,  by  his  de])artuiv. 
was  relieved;  but  Narbonne,  Toulouse,  Bordeaux, 
and  the  Actuitainian  country  at  large,  was  soon 
subject  to  his  command  (A.  D.  412—419).  He 
passed  the  Pyrenees  and  entered  Spain,  where  an 
assassin  took  his  life.  His  successor,  Wallia, 
drove  the  Sueves  into  the  mountains  and  tlie  Van- 
dals into  the  South  ;  but  did  not  take  possession 
of  the  country  until  a  later  time.  The  Visigoths, 
returning  to  Aquitaine,  found  there,  at  last,  the 
kingdom  which  Alaric  set  out  from  the  Danube 
to  seek,  and  they  were  established  in  it  with  the 
Roman  Emperor's  consent.  It  was  known  as  the 
kingdom  of  Gothia.  or  Septimania,  but  is  more 
commonly  called,  from  its  cajjital.  the  kingdom 
of  Toulouse. 

The  Eastern  Empire. 

Affairs  in  tlie  Eastern  Empire  had  neverarrived 
at  so  desperate  a  state  as  in  the  West.  AVith 
the  departure  of  Alaric,  it  had  been  relieved  from 
its  most  dangerous  immediate  foe.  There  had 
been  tumults,  disorders,  assassinations,  court 
conspiracies,  tierce  religious  strifes,  and  every 
evidence  of  a  government  with  no  settled  au- 
thorit.y  and  no  title  to  respect;  but  yet  the  Em- 
pire stood  and  was  not  yet  .seriously  shaken.  In 
408  Arcadiusdied.  His  death  was  no  loss,  though 
he  left  an  infant  son  to  take  his  place;  for  he  also 
left  a  daughter.  I'lilcheria.  wlio  proved  to  be  a 
woman  of  rare  virtue  antl  talents,  and  who  reigned 
in  her  brother's  name. 

Aetius  and  the  Huns. 

The  imbecile  Ilonorius,  with  whose  name  the 
failing  sovereignty  of  Rome  had  been  so  dis- 
astrously linked  for  eight  and  twenty  years,  died 
in  423.  An  infant  nephew  was  his  heir,  and  Pla- 
cidia,  the  mother,  ruleil  at  Ravenna  for  a  fourth 
of  a  century,  in  the  name  of  her  child.  Her  reign 
was  far  stronger  than  her  wretched  brother's  had 
been,  because  she  gave  loyal  support  to  a  valiant 
and  able  man,  who  stood  at  her  side.  Aetius, 
lier  minister,  did  all,  perhaps,  that  man  could  do 
to  hold  some  parts  of  Gaul,  and  to  play  barbarian 
against  barbarian  —  Hun  against  Goth  and  Frank 
—  in  skilful  diplomacy  and  courageous  war.  But 
nothing  that  he  won  was  any  lasting  gain. 

In  his  j'outh,  Aetius  had  liecn  a  hostage  in  the 
camps  of  both  tlie  Goths  ami  the  Huns,  and  had 
made  acquaintances  among  the  chieftains  of  botli 
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which  served  his  policy  many  times.  He  had 
employed  the  terrible  Huns  in  the  eariy  years  of 
his  ministry,  and  perhaps  they  had  learned  too 
much  of  the  weakness  of  the  Roman  State.  These 
most  fearful  of  all  the  barbarian  peoples  then 
surging  in  Europe  had  been  settled,  for  some 
years,  in  the  region  since  called  Hungary,  under 
Attila,  their  most  formidable  king.  He  terrorized 
all  the  surrounding  lands  and  exercised  a  lord- 
ship from  the  Caspian  to  the  Baltic  and  the  Rhine. 
The  imperial  court  at  the  East  stooped  to  pay 
him  annual  tribute  for  abstaining  from  the  in- 
vasion of  its  domain.  But  in  450,  when  the  re- 
gent Pidcheria  became  Empress  of  the  East,  by 
her  brother's  death,  and  married  a  brave  old 
soldier,  Marcian,  in  order  to  give  him  the  gov- 
erning power,  a  new  tone  was  heard  in  the  voice 
from  Constantinople  which  answered  Attila's  de- 
mands. 

Defeat  of  Attila. 
The  Hun  then  appears  to  have  seen  that  the 
sinking  Empire  of  the  West  olfered  a  more  cer- 
tain victim  to  his  terrors  and  his  arms,  and  he 
turned  them  to  that  side.  First  forming  an  al- 
liance with  the  Vandals  (who  had  cros.sed  from 
Spain  to  Africa  in  429,  had  ravaged  and  sub- 
dued the  Roman  provinces,  and  had  established  a 
kingdom  on  the  Carthaginian  ground,  with  a 
naval  power  in  the  Carthaginian  Sea),  Attila  led 
his  huge  army  into  suffering  Gaul.  There  were 
Ostrogoths,  and  warriors  from  many  German 
tribes,  as  well  as  Huns,  in  the  terrific  host ;  for 
Attila's  arm  stretched  far,  and  his  subjects  were 
forced  to  follow  when  he  led.  His  coming  into 
Gaul  affrighted  Romans  and  barbarians  alike, 
and  united  them  in  a  common  defense.  Aetius 
formed  an  alliance  witli  Theodoric,  the  Visi- 
gothic  king,  and  their  forces  were  joined  by  Bur- 
gundians  and  Franks.  They  met  Attila  near 
Chalons,  and  there,  on  a  day  in  June,  A.  D.  451, 
upon  the  Catalaunian  fields,  was  fought  a  battle 
that  is  always  counted  among  the  few  which 
gave  shape  to  all  subsequent  history.  The 
Finns  were  beaten  back,  and  Europe  w-as  saved 
from  the  hopeless  night  that  must  have  followed 
a  Tartar  conquest  in  that  age. 

Attila  threatening  Rome. 
Attila  retreated  to  Germanj-,  foiled  but  not 
daunted.  The  next  year  (A.  D.  452)  he  invaded 
Italy  and  laid  siege  to  Aquileia,  an  important 
cit\'  which  stood  in  his  path.  It  resisted  for 
three  months  and  was  then  utterly  destroyed. 
The  few  inhabitants  who  escaped,  with  fugitives 
from  neighboring  ports,  found  a  refuge  in  some 
islands  of  the  Adriatic  coast,  and  formed  there  a 
sheltered  settlement  which  grew  into  the  great 
city  and  republican  state  of  Venice.  Aetius 
made  strenuous  exertions  to  gather  forces  for 
another  battle  with  the  Huns;  but  the  resources 
of  the  Empire  had  sunk  very  low.  While  he 
labored  to  collect  troops,  the  effect  of  a  pacific 
embassy  was  despairingly  tried,  and  it  went  forth 
to  the  camp  of  Attila,  led  bj'  the  venerable  bishop 
of  Rome  —  the  first  powerful  Pope  —  Leo  I., 
called  the  Great.  The  impression  which  Leo 
made  on  the  Hunnish  king,  by  his  venerable  pres- 
ence, and  by  the  persuasiveness  of  his  words,  ap- 
pears to  have  been  extraordinary.  At  all  events, 
Attila  consented  to  postpone  his  designs  on  Rome : 
though  he  demanded  and  received  promise  of  an 
annual  tribute.  The  next  winter  he  died,  and 
Rome  was  troubled  bv  him  no  more. 


Rome  Sacked  by  the  Vandals. 

But  another  enemy  came,  who  rivalled  Attila 
in  ruthlessness,  and  who  gave  a  name  to  bar- 
barity which  it  has  kept  to  this  day.  The  Van- 
dal king,  Genseric,  who  now  swept  the  Jlediter- 
ranean  with  a  piratical  fleet,  made  his  appearance 
in  the  Tiber  (A.  D.  455)  and  found  the  Roman 
capital  powerless  to  resist  his  attack.  The  venera- 
ble Pope  Leo  again  interceded  for  the  city,  and 
obtained  a  promise  that  captives  should  not  be 
tortured  nor  buildings  burned, —  which  was  the 
utmost  stretch  of  mercy  that  the  Vandal  could 
afford.  Once  more,  then,  was  Rome  given  up, 
for  fourteen  days  and  nights,  to  pillage  and  the 
horrors  of  barbaric  debauch.  "Whatever  had 
survived  the  former  sack, —  whatever  the  luxury 
of  the  Roman  Patriciate,  during  the  intervening 
forty-tive  years,  had  accumulated  in  reparation 
of  their  loss,  —  the  treasures  of  the  imperial 
palace,  the  gold  and  silver  vessels  employed  in 
the  churches,  the  statues  of  pagan  divinities  and 
men  of  Roman  renown,  the  gilded  roof  of  the 
temple  of  Capitolian  Jove,  the  plate  and  orna- 
ments of  private  individuals,  were  leisurely  con- 
veyed to  the  Vandal  fleet  and  shipped  off  to 
Africa  "  (Sheppard). 

The  Vandal  invasion  had  been  preceded,  in  the 
same  year,  by  a  palace  revolution  which  brought 
the  d3'nasty  of  Theodosius  to  an  end.  Placidia 
was  dead,  and  her  unworthy  son,  Valentinian  III., 
provoked  assassination  by  dishonoring  the  wife 
of  a  wealthy  senator,  Maximus,  who  mounted  to 
his  place.  JIaximus  was  slain  bv  a  mob  at  Rome, 
just  before  the  Vandals  entered  the  city.  The 
Empire  was  now  without  a  head,  and  the  throne 
without  an  heir.  In  former  times,  the  Senate  or 
the  army  would  have  filled  the  vacant  imperial 
scat;  now,  it  was  a  barbarian  monarch.  Theo- 
doric, the  Visigothic  king,  who  made  choice  of 
a  successor  to  the  Csesars.  He  named  a  Gallic 
noble,  Avitus  bj-  name,  who  had  won  his  esteem, 
and  the  nomination  was  confirmed  by  Marcian, 
Emperor  of  the  East. 

Ricimer  and  Majorian. 

But  the  influence  of  Theodoric  in  Roman 
affairs  was  soon  rivalled  by  that  of  Count  Rici- 
mer, another  Goth,  or  Sueve,  who  held  high 
command  in  the  imperial  army,  and  who  resented 
the  elevation  of  Avitus.  The  latter  was  de- 
posed, after  reigning  a  single  year,  and  Majorian, 
a  soldier  of  really  noble  and  heroic  character, 
was  promoted  to  the  throne.  He  was  too  great 
and  too  sincere  a  man  to  be  Ricimer's  tool,  and 
the  same  hand  which  raised  him  throw  him 
down,  after  he  had  reigned  four  years  (A.  D. 
457— IfJl).  He  was  in  the  midst  of  a  powerful 
undertaking  against  the  Vandals  when  he  per- 
ished. Majorian  was  the  last  Emperor  in  the 
Western  line  who  deserves  to  be  named. 

The  last  Emperors  in  the  'West. 
Ricimer  ruled  Italy,  with  the  rigor  of  a  despot, 
under  the  modest  title  of  Patrician,  until  473. 
His  death  was  soon  followed  by  the  rise  of 
another  general  of  the  barbarian  troops.  Orestes, 
to  like  autocracy,  and  he.  in  turn,  gave  waj'  to  a 
third.  Odoacer,  who  slew  him  and  took  his  place. 
The  creatures,  half  a  dozen  in  number,  who  put 
on  antl  put  off  the  purple  robe,  at  the  command 
of  these  adventurers,  who  played  with  the  maj- 
esty of   Rome,  need  no  further  mention.     The 
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last  of  them  was  Romulus  Augustuliis.  son  of 
Orestes,  who  escajicd  his  father's  f.ile  by  for- 
mally rcsiiriiinii:  t)ie  tliroiu'.  He  was  the  last  Ro- 
man Emperor  in  the  West,  uutil  Charleiiiairne 
revived  tlie  title,  three  centuries  ami  a  ([Uarter 
later.  "The  succession  of  the  Western  Em)ier- 
ors  came  to  an  end,  and  the  way  in  whieli  it 
came  to  an  end  marks  the  way  in  which  tin- 
names  and  titles  of  Rome  were  kept  on,  while  all 
power  was  passin;;  into  the  hands  of  the  barlia- 
rians.  The  Roman  Senate  voted  that  one  Em- 
peror was  enough,  and  that  the  Eastern  Emperor, 
Zeuo,  shoidd  reign  over  the  whole  Empire.  Rul 
at  the  same  time  Zeno  was  made  to  entrust  the 
government  of  Italy,  with  tlie  title  of  Patrician, 
to  Odoacer.  .  .  .  Thus  the  Roman  Empire  went 
on  at  Constantinople,  or  Xew  Rome,  while  Italy 
and  the  OKI  Rome  itself  passed  into  the  power 
of  the  Barliarians.  Still  tlie  Rom;in  laws  and 
names  went  on,  and  we  may  be  sure  that  any 
man  in  Italy  would  have  been  much  surprised  if 
he  had  been  told  that  the  Roman  Empire  had 
come  to  an  end"  (Freeman). 

Odoacer. 

The  government  of  Odoacer,  who  ruled  with 
the  authority  of  a  king,  though  pretending  to 
kingship  only  in  his  own  nation,  was  Hrm  and 
strong,  Italy  was  better  protected  from  its 
lawless  neighbors  than  it  had  been  for  nearly 
a  century  before.  But  nothing  could  arrest  the 
decay  of  its  population  —  tlie  blight  that  had 
fallen  upon  its  jirosperity.  Nor  could  that  tur- 
bulent age  afford  any  term  of  peace  that  would 
be  long  enough  for  even  the  beginning  of  the 
cure  of  such  maladies  and  such  wounds  as  had 
brought  Italy  low.  For  fourteen  years  Odoacer 
ruled;  and  then  he  was  overthrown  by  a  new 
kingdom-seeking  barbarian,  who  came,  like 
Alaric,  out  of  the  Gothic  swarm. 

Theodoric  the  Ostrogoth. 

The  Ostrogoths  had  now  escaped,  since  Attila 
died,  from  tlie  yoke  of  the  Huns,  and  were  pre- 
pared, under  an  able  and  ambitious  young  king, 
Theochiric,  who  had  been  reared  as  a  hostage  at 
Constantinople,  to  imitate  the  career  of  their 
cousins,  the  Visigoths.  Having  troubled  the 
Eastern  Court  until  it  stood  in  fear  of  him,  Tlieo- 
doric  asked  for  a  commission  to  overthrow 
Odoacer,  in  Italy,  and  received  it  from  the  Em- 
peror's hand.  Thus  cmiiowcred  by  one  still  rec- 
ognized as  lawful  lord  on  both  sides  of  the  Adri- 
atic, Theodoric  crossed  the  .lulian  Alps  (A.  D. 
489)  with  the  families  of  his  nation  and  their 
household  goods.  Tliree  battles  made  him  mas- 
ter of  the  peninsula  and  decided  the  fate  of  his 
rival.  Odoacer  held  out  in  Ravenna  for  two 
years  and  a  half,  and  surrendered  on  a  i)romise 
of  equal  sovereignty  with  the  Ostrogothic  king. 
But  Theodoric  did  not  scruple  to  kill  him  with 
his  own  sword,  at  the  first  opportunity  which 
came.  In  that  act,  the  native  savagery  in  him 
broke  loose;  but  through  most  of  his  life  he  kept 
his  jiassious  decently  tamed,  and  acted  the  bar- 
barian less  frequently  than  the  civilized  states- 
man and  king.  He  gave  Italy  peace,  security, 
and  substantial  justice  for  thirty  years.  With 
little  war,  lie  extended  his  .sovereignty  over 
Illyrium,  Paunonia,  Noricum,  Rha'tia  and  Pro- 
vence, in  south-eastern  Gaul.  If  the  exten- 
sive kingdom  which  he  formed  —  with  more 
enlightenment  than  any  other  among  those  who 


divided  the  heritage  of  Rome  —  could  have  en- 
dured, the  parts  of  Europe  which  it  covered 
might  have  fared  better  in  after  times  tlian  they 
did.  "  Italy  might  have  been  spared  si.\  hun- 
dred years  of  gloom  and  degradation."  But 
])owerful  intliiences  were  against  it  from  the 
tirst,  and  they  were  intliiences  which  proceeded 
mischievously  from  the  Christian  Church.  Had 
the  Goths  been  pagans,  the  Church  might  have 
turned  a  kindly  face  to  them,  and  wooed  them 
to  conversion  as  .she  wooed  the  Franks.  But 
they  were  Christians,  of  a  heretic  stani]),  and  the 
orthodox  Christianity  of  Rome  held  them  in 
deadly  loathing.  AVhile  still  beyond  the  Dan- 
ube, they  had  received  the  faith  from  an  Arian 
apostle,  at  the  time  of  the  great  conflict  of  Atha- 
nasius  against  Arius,  and  were  stubborn  in  the 
rejection  of  Trinitarian  dogma.  Hence  the 
Church  in  the  West  was  never  reconciled  to  the 
monarchy  of  Theodoric  in  Italy,  nor  to  that  of 
the  Visigoths  at  Toulouse;  audits  ho.stility  was 
the  ultimate  cause  of  the  failure  of  both. 

The  Empire  in  the  East. 

To  understand  the  events  which  immediately 
caused  the  tall  of  the  Ostrogothic  power,  we 
must  turn  back  for  a  moment  to  the  Empire  in 
the  East.  Marcian,  whom  Puleheria,  the  wise 
daughter  of  Arcadius,  made  Emperor  by  marry- 
ing him,  died  in  457,  and  Aspar,  the  barbarian 
wlio  commanded  the  mercenaries,  selected  his 
successor.  He  chose  his  own  steward,  one  Leo, 
who  [iroved  to  have  more  independence  than  his 
patron  expected,  and  who  succeeded  in  destroy- 
ing the  latter.  After  Leo  I.  came  (474)  his  infant 
grand.son,  Leo  II.,  whose  father,  an  Isaiiriaii 
chieftain,  took  his  place  when  he  died,  within  the 
year.  The  Lsaurian  assumed  a  Greek  name,  Zeno, 
and  occupied  the  throne  —  with  one  interval  of 
flight  and  exile  for  twenty  mouths  —  during  seven 
years.  When  he  died,  his  widow  gave  her  hand 
in  marriage  to  an  excellent  officer  of  the  palace, 
Anastasius  bj-  name,  and  he  was  sovereign  of  the 
j    Empire  for  twenty-seven  years. 

The  reign  of  Justinian. 

After  .;\jiastasius,  came  .lustin  I.,  born  a  peas- 
I   ant  in  Dacia  (modern  Roumania),  but  advanced  as 
I   a  soldier  to  the  command  of  the  imperial  guards, 
,   and   thence   to   the    throne.       He    had    already 
j   adopted  and  educated  his  nephew,  Justinian,  and 
liefore  dying,  in  .527,  he  invested  him  with  sov- 
ereignty as  a  colleague.     The  reign  of  Justinian 
'    was  the  most  remarkable  in  the  whole  history  of 
the  Empire  in  the   East.     Without   breadth   of 
I   unilerstaniling,  or  notable  talents  of   an_v    kind ; 
[    without  courage;  without  the  least  uohilitj- of 
character;  \vithout  even  the  virtue  of  lidelity  to 
his  ministers  and  friends,  —  thisremarkalile  mon- 
arch contrived  to  be  splendidl}'  served  by  an  ex- 
traordinary   generation  of  great   soldiers,  great 
I   jurists,  great  statesmen,  who  gave  a  brilliance  to 
'   iiis  reign  that  was  never  rivalled  while  the  Byzan- 
tine seat  of  Empire  stood.     It  owes,  in  modern 
esteem,  its  greatest  fame  to  the  noble  collection 
of  Roman  laws  wliicli  was  made,  in  the  Pandects 
and  the  Code,  under  the  direction  of  the  wise  and 
leariie<l  Tribonian.     Transiently  it  was  glorilied 
by  conquests  that  bore  a  likeness  to  the  march  of 
the  resistless  legions  of  ancient  Rome;  and  the 
laurelled  names  of  Belisariusand  Narses  claimed 
a  place  on  the  columns  of  victory  with  the  names 
of  Ciesar  and  Pompeius.     But  the  splendors  of 
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the  reiffn  were  much  more  than  offset  by  miseries 
and  fiiiamities  of  the  darkest  kind.  "  Tlie  reign 
of  Justinian,  from  its  lengtli.  its  glory  and  its 
disasters,  may  be  compared  to  the  reign  of  Louis 
XIV..  which  exceeded  it  in  length,  and  equalled 
it  in  glory  and  disaster.  ...  He  extended  the 
limits  of  liis  empire ;  but  he  was  unable  to  defend 
the  territory  he  had  received  from  his  predeces- 
sors. Every  one  of  the  thirty-eight  years  of  his 
reign  was  marked  by  an  invasion  of  the  barbari- 
ans; and  it  has  been  said  that,  reckoning  those 
who  fell  by  the  sword,  who  perished  from  want, 
or  were  led  into  captivity,  each  invasion  cost 
200. 000  subjects  to  the  empire.  Calamities  which 
human  prudence  is  unable  to  resist  seemed  to 
combine  against  the  Romans,  as  if  to  compel 
them  to  expiate  their  ancient  glory.  .  .  .  So  that 
the  very  period  which  gave  birth  to  so  many 
monuments  of  greatness,  may  be  looked  back 
upon  with  horror,  as  that  of  the  widest  desola- 
tion and  the  most  terriflc  mortality  "  (Sismondi). 
The  first  and  longest  of  the  wars  of  Justinian 
was  the  Persian  war,  wliich  he  inherited  from 
his  predecessors,  and  which  scarcely  ceased  while 
the  Persian  monarchy  endured.  It  was  in  these 
Asiatic  campaigns  that  Belisarius  began  his 
career.  But  his  first  great  achievement  was  the 
overthrow  and  extinction  of  the  Vandal  power  in 
Africa,  and  the  restoration  of  Roman  authority 
(the  empire  of  the  new  Rome)  in  the  old  Cartha- 
ginian province  (A.  D.  533-534).  He  accom- 
plished this  with  a  force  of  but  10.000  foot  and 
5,000  horse,  and  was  hastily  recalled  by  his  jeal- 
ous lord  on  the  instant  of  his  success. 

Conquests  of  Belisarius  in  Italy. 

But  the  ambition  of  Justinian  was  whetted  by 
this  marvellous  conquest,  and  he  promptly  pro- 
jected an  expedition  against  the  kingdom  of  the 
Eastern  Goths.  The  death  of  Theodoric  had 
occurred  in  526.  His  successor  was  a  child  of 
ten  years,  his  grandson,  whose  mother  exercised 
the  regency.  Amalsuentha,  the  queen-regent, 
was  a  woman  of  highly  cultivated  mind,  and  she 
offended  her  subjects  by  too  marked  a  Romani- 
zation  of  her  ideas.  Her  son  died  in  his  eigh- 
teenth year,  and  she  associated  with  herself  on  the 
throne  the  next  heir  to  it,  a  worthless  nephew  of 
Theodoric,  who  was  able,  in  a  few  weeks,  to  strip 
all  her  power  from  her  and  consign  her  to  a  dis- 
tant prison,  where  she  was  soon  put  to  death  (A.D. 
535).  She  had  previously  opened  negotiations 
with  Justinian  for  the  restoration  of  his  suprem- 
acy in  Italy,  and  the  ambitious  Emperor  assumed 
with  eagerness  a  right  to  avenge  her  deposition  and 
death.  The  fate  of  Amalsuentha  was  his  excuse, 
the  discontent  of  Roman  orthodoxy  with  the  rule 
of  the  heretic  Goths  was  his  encouragement,  to 
send  an  army  into  Italy  with  Belisarius  at  its  head. 

First  taking  possession  of  Sicily,  Belisarius 
landed  in  Italy  in  536,  took  Xaples  and  advanced  on 
Rome.  An  able  soldier,  Vitiges,  had  been  raised 
to  the  Gothic  throne,  and  he  evacuated  Rome  in 
December ;  but  he  returned  the  following  March 
and  laid  siege  to  the  ancient  capital,  which  Beli- 
sarius had  occupied  with  a  moderate  force.  It 
was  defended  against  him  for  an  entire  year,  and 
the  strength  of  the  Gothic  nation  ^-as  consumed 
on  the  outer  side  of  the  walls,  while  the  inhabi- 
tants within  were  wasted  by  famine  and  disease. 
The  Goths  invoked  the  aid  of  the  Franks  in 
Gaul,  and  those  fierce  warriors,  crossing  the  Alps 
(A.  1).  538),  assailed  both  Goths  and  Greeks,  with 


indiscriminate  hostility,  destroyed  Jlilan  and 
Genoa,  and  mostly  perished  of  hunger  themselves 
before  the^'  retreated  from  the  wasted  Cisalpine 
country. 

Released  from  Rome,  Belisarius  advanced  in  his 
turn  against  Ravenna,  and  took  the  Gothic  capi- 
tal, making  Vitiges  a  prisoner  (A.  D.  539).  His 
reward  for  these  successes  was  a  recall  from  com- 
mand. The  jealous  Emperor  could  not  afford 
his  generals  too  much  glory  at  a  single  winning. 
As  a  consequence  of  his  folly,  the  Goths,  under 
a  new  king,  Totila,  were  allowed  to  recover  so 
much  ground  in  the  next  four  years  that,  when, 
in  544,  Belisarius  was  sent  back,  almost  without 
an  army,  the  work  of  conquest  had  to  be  done 
anew.  Rome  was  still  being  held  again.st  Totila, 
who  besieged  it,  and  the  great  general  went  by 
sea  to  its  relief.  He  forced  the  passage  of  the 
Tiber,  but  failed  through  the  misconduct  of  the 
commander  in  the  city  to  accomplish  an  entry, 
and  once  more  the  great  capital  was  entered  and 
j-ielded  to  angrj-  Goths  (A.  D.  546).  They  spared 
the  lives  of  the  few  people  they  found,  and  the 
chastity  of  the  women ;  but  they  plundered  with- 
out restraint. 

Rome  a  Solitude  for  Forty  Days. 

Totila  commanded  the  total  destruction  of  the 
city ;  but  his  ruthless  hand  was  stayed  bj'  the  re- 
monstrances of  Belisarius.  After  demolishing  a 
third  of  the  walls,  he  withdrew  towards  the 
South,  dragging  the  few  inhabitants  with  him, 
and,  during  forty  da3-s,  Rome  is  said  to  have 
been  an  unpeopled  solitude.  The  scene  which 
this  offers  to  the  imagination  comes  near  to  being 
the  most  impressive  in  history.  At  the  end  of 
that  period  it  was  entered  by  Belisarius,  who 
hastily  repaired  the  walls,  collecteil  his  forces, 
and  was  prepared  to  defend  himself  when  Totila 
came  back  by  rapid  marches  from  Apulia.  The 
Goths  made  three  assaults  and  were  bloodily  re- 
pulsed. 

End  of  the  Ostrogothic  Kingdom. 

But  again  Belisarius  was  recalled  by  a  mean 
and  jealous  court,  and  again  the  Gothic  cause 
was  reanimated  and  restored.  Rome  was  taken 
again  from  its  feeble  garrison  (A.  D.  549),  and 
this  time  it  was  treated  with  respect.  Most  of 
Italy  and  Sicily,  with  Corsica  and  Sardinia,  were 
subdued  by  Totila's  arms,  and  that  king,  now 
successful,  appealed  to  Justinian  for  peace.  It 
was  refused,  and  in  552  a  vigorous  prosecution 
of  the  war  resumed,  under  a  new  commander  — 
the  remarkable  eunuch  Xarses,  who  proved  him- 
self to  be  one  of  the  great  masters  of  war. 
Totila  was  defeated  and  slain  in  the  first  battle 
of  the  campaign ;  Rome  was  again  beleaguered 
and  taken;  and  the  last  blow  needed  to  extin- 
guish the  Gothic  kingdom  in  Italy  was  given  the 
following  year  (A.  D.  553),  when  Totila's  suc- 
cessor. Tela,  ended  his  life  on  auother  disastrous 
field  of  battle. 

The  Exarchate. 

Italy  was  restored  for  the  moment  to  the  Em- 
pire, and  was  placed  under  the  government  of 
an  imperial  viceroy,  called  Exarch,  which  high 
office  the  valiant  Xarses  was  the  first  to  fill.  His 
successors,  known  in  history  as  the  Exarchs  of  Ra- 
venna, resided  in  that  capital  for  a  long  |ieriod, 
while  the  arm  of  their  authority  was  steadily 
shortened  by  the  conquests  of  new  invaders, 
whose  storv  is  vet  to  be  told. 
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Events  in  the  West. 

Leaving  Italy  ami  Itonif,  once  more  in  the  im- 
perial fold,  but  mere  provinces  now  of  a  distant 
and  alienated  sovereignty,  it  is  necessary  to  turn 
back  to  the  West,  and  glance  over  the  regions  iu 
■nhich,  wlien  we  looked  at  them  last,  the  institu- 
tions of  Roman  government  and  society  were  be- 
ing dissolved  and  broken  up  by  flood  upon  flood 
of  barbaric  invasion  from  the  Teutonic  North. 

Teutonic  Conquest  of  Britain. 

If  we  begin  at  the  farthest  West  which  the 
Roman  dominion  reached,  we  shall  iind  that  the 
island  of  Britain  was  abandoned,  practically,  by 
the  imperial  government  earlier  than  the  year 
410,  when  Home  was  sinking  under  the  blows  of 
Alaric.  From  that  time  the  inhabitants  were  left 
to  their  own  government  and  their  own  defense. 
To  the  inroads  of  the  savage  Caledonian  Picts 
and  Irish  Scots,  there  were  added,  now,  the  coast 
ravages  of  a  swarm  of  ruthless  pirates,  which 
the  tribes  of  northwestern  Europe  had  begun  to 
launch  upon  the  German  or  North  Sea.  The 
most  cruel  and  terrible  of  these  ocean  freebooters 
■were  the  Saxons,  of  the  Elbe,  and  they  gave  their 
name  for  a  time  to  the  whole.  Their  destructive 
raids  upon  the  coasts  of  Britain  and  Gaul  had 
commenced  more  than  a  century  before  the 
Romans  withdrew  their  legions,  and  that  part 
of  the  British  coast  most  exposed  to  their  ravages 
was  known  as  the  Saxon  Shore.  For  about 
thirty  j-ears  after  the  Roman  and  Romanized 
inhabitants  of  Britain  had  been  left  to  defend 
themselves,  they  held  their  ground  with  good 
courage,  as  appears;  but  the  incessant  attacks  of 
the  Picts  wore  out,  at  last,  their  confidence  in 
themselves,  and  they  were  fatally  led  to  seek 
help  from  their  other  enemies,  who  scourged 
them  from  the  sea.  Their  invitation  was  given, 
not  to  the  Saxons,  but  to  a  band  of  Jutes — war- 
riors from  that  Danish  peninsula  in  which  they 
have  left  their  name.  The  Jutes  landed  at  Ebbs- 
fleet,  in  the  Isle  of  Thanet  (A.  D.  449  or  450), 
with  two  chiefs,  Hengest  and  Horsa,  at  their 
head.  They  came  as  allies,  and  fought  by  the 
side  of  the  Britons  against  the  Picts  with  excel- 
lent success.  Then  came  quarrels,  and  presentl}', 
in  4.)."),  the  arms  of  Hengest  and  Horsa  were 
turned  against  their  employers.  Ten  years  later 
the  Jutes  had  secure  possession  of  the  part  of 
Britain  now  called  Kent,  and  Hengest  was  their 
king,  Horsa  having  fallen  in  the  war.  This  was 
the  beginning  of  the  transformation  of  Roman- 
Celtic  Britain  into  the  Teutonic  England  of  later 
history.  The  success  of  the  Jutes  drew  their 
cousins  and  piratical  comrades,  the  Saxons  and 
the  Angles,  to  seek  kingdoms  in  the  same  rich 
Island.  The  Saxons  came  first,  landing  near  Sel- 
sey,  in  477,  and  taking  gradual  possession  of  a 
district  which  became  known  as  the  kingdom  of 
the  South  Saxons,  or  Sussex.  The  next  invasion 
was  by  Saxons  under  Cerdic,  and  .Jutes,  who 
joined  to  form  the  kingdom  of  the  West  Saxons. 
or  Wessex,  covering  about  the  territory  of  modern 
Hampshire.  So  much  of  their  conquest  was 
complete  by  the  year  519.  At  about  the  same 
time,  other  colonies  were  established  and  gave 
their  names,  as  East  Saxons  and  Middle  Saxons, 
to  the  Essex  and  Middlesex  of  modern  English 
geography.  A  third  tribe  from  the  German 
shore,  the  Angles,  now  came  (A.  D.  547)  to  take 
their  part  in  the  conquest  of  the  island,  and  these 


laid  their  hands  upon  kingdoms  in  the  East  and 
North  of  England,  so  much  larger  than  the  mod- 
est Jute  and  Saxon  realms  in  the  south  that  tlieir 
name  fixed  itself,  at  last,  upon  the  whole  country, 
when  it  lost  the  name  of  Britain.  Northumljer- 
land.  which  stretched  from  the  Ilumber  to  the 
Firth  of  Forth,  Mercia,  which  covered  at  one 
time  the  whole  middle  region  of  England,  and 
East  Anglia,  which  became  divided  into  the  two 
English  counties  of  Norfolk  (North-folk)  and 
Suffolk  (South-folk),  were  the  three  great  king- 
doms of  the  Angles. 

The  Making  of  England. 

Before  the  end  of  the  sixth  ccnturv,  almost  the 
whole  of  modern  England,  and  part  of  Scotland, 
on  its  eastern  side,  as  far  to  the  north  as  Edin- 
burgh, was  in  possession  of  the  German  invaders. 
They  had  not  merely  subdued  the  former  posses- 
sors—  Britons  and  Roman  provincials  (if  Romans 
remained  in  the  island  after  their  domination 
ceased), — but,  in  the  judgment  of  the  best  in- 
vestigators of  the  subject,  they  had  practically 
swept  them  from  all  the  parts  of  the  island  in 
which  their  own  settlements  were  established. 
That  is  to  say,  the  prior  population  was  either 
exterminated  by  the  merciless  swords  of  tliese 
Saxon  and  English  pagans,  or  wasdriven  into  the 
mountains  of  Wales,  into  the  peninsula  of  Corn- 
wall and  Devon,  or  into  the  Strathclyde  corner 
of  Scottish  territory, —  in  all  which  regions  the 
ancient  British  race  has  maintained  itself  to  this 
day.  Scarcely  a  vestige  of  its  existence  remains 
elsewhere  iu  England, —  neither  in  language,  nor 
in  local  names,  nor  iu  institutions,  nor  in  survi- 
vals of  any  other  kind;  which  shows  that  the  in- 
habitants were  effaced  by  the  conquest,  as  the 
inhabitants  of  Gaul,  of  Spain,  and  of  Italy,  for 
example,  were  not. 

The  new  society  and  the  new  states  which  now 
arose  on  the  soil  of  Britain,  and  began  to  shape 
themselves  into  the  England  of  the  future,  were 
as  purely  Germanic  as  if  they  had  grown  up  in 
the  Jutish  peninsula  or  on  the  Elbe.  The  institu- 
tions, political  and  social,  of  the  innnigraut 
nations,  had  been  modified  by  changed  circum- 
stances, but  they  had  incorporated  almost  nothing 
from  the  institutions  which  they  found  existing 
in  their  new  home  and  which  they  supplanted. 
Broadly  speaking,  nothing  Roman  aiKl  nothing 
Celtic  entered  into  them.  They  were  constructed 
on  German  lines  throughout. 

The  barbarism  of  the  Saxons  and  their  kin  when 
they  entered  Britain  was  far  more  umnitigated 
than  that  of  most  of  the  Teutonic  tribes  which 
overwhelmed  the  continental  provinces  of  Rome 
had  been.  The  Goths  had  been  influenced  to 
some  extent  and  for  quite  a  period  by  Roman 
civilization,  and  had  nominally  accepted  Chris- 
tian precepts  and  beliefs,  before  they  took  arms 
against  the  Empire.  The  Franks  had  been  allies 
of  Rome  and  in  contact  with  the  refinements  of 
Roman  Gaul,  for  a  century  or  two  before  they 
became  masters  in  that  province.  >Iost  of  the 
other  nations  which  transplanteil  themselves  in 
tlie  fifth  century  from  beyond  the  Rhine  to  new 
homes  in  the  provinces  of  Rome,  had  been  living 
for  generations  on  the  borders  of  the  Empire,  or 
near;  had  acquired  some  acquaintance,  at  least, 
with  the  civilization  which  they  did  not  share, 
and  conceded  to  it  a  certain  respect;  while  some 
of  them  had  borne  arms  for  the  Emperor  and 
taken   his   pay.      But  the  Saxons,   Angles  and 
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.lutes  had  thus  far  been  remote  from  every  iutlu- 
cnce  or  e.xperience  of  the  kind.  They  knew  the 
Komaus  only  as  rich  strangers  to  be  plundered 
and  foes  to  be  fouglit.  Christianity  represented 
nothing  to  them  but  an  insult  to  their  gods. 
There  "seems  to  be  little  doubt,  therefore,  that 
the  civilizing  work  wliich  Rome  had  done  in 
western  Europe  was  obliterated  nowhere  else  so 
ruthlesslv  and  so  wantonly  as  in  Britain. 

Christianity,  still  sheltered  and  strong  in  Ire- 
land, was  wholly  extinguished  in  England  for  a 
century  and  more,  untifthe  memorable  mission  of 
Ausrus'tine.  sent  by  Pope  Gregory  the  Great 
(A.l).  597),  began  the  conversion  of  the  savage 
islanders. 

The  Kingdom  of  the  Franks. 

In  Gaul,  meanwhile,  anil  in  southwestern  Ger- 
many, the  Franks  had  become  the  dominant 
power.  They  had  moved  tardily  to  tlie  con- 
quest, but  when  they  moved  it  was  with  rapid 
strides.  "While  they  dwelt  along  the  Lower 
Rhine,  they  were  in  two  divisions:  the  Salian 
Franks,  who  occupied,  first,  the  country  near 
the  mouth  of  the  river,  and  then  spread  south- 
wards, to  the  Somme,  or  beyond;  and  the  Ripu- 
arians,  who  lived  farther  up  the  Rhine,  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Cologne,  advancing  thence  to 
the^'JIoselle.  In  the  later  part  of  the  tifth  cen- 
tury a  Roman  Patrician,  Syagrius,  still  exer- 
cised some  kind  of  authority  in  northern  Gaul ; 
but  in  486  he  was  defeated  and  overthrown  by 
Chlodvig,  or  Clovis,  the  chief  of  the  Salian 
Franks.  Ten  years  later,  Clovis,  leading  both 
the  Salian  and  the  Ripuarian  Franks  in  an  attack 
upon  the  German  Alemanni,  beyond  the  Upper 
Rhine,  subdued  that  people  completely,  and  took 
their  countrj'.  Their  name  survived,  and  ad- 
hered to  the  whole  people  of  Germany,  whom 
the  Franks  and  their  successors  the  French  have 
called  AUemands  to  this  day.  After  his  ccm- 
quest  of  the  Alemanni,  Clovis,  who  had  married 
a  Christian  wife,  accepted  her  faith  and  was 
baptized,  with  three  thousand  of  his  chief  men. 
The  professed  conversion  was  as  fortunate  politi- 
cally for  him  as  it  had  been  for  Constantine. 
He  "adopted  the  Christianity  which  was  that  of 
the  Roman  Church  —  the  Catholic  Christianity 
of  the  Athanasian  creed  —  and  he  stood  forth  at 
once  as  the  champion  of  orthodoxy  against  the 
heretic  Goths  and  Burgundians,  whose  religion 
had  been  poisoned  by  the  condemned  doctrines 
of  Arius.  The  blessings,  and  the  more  substan- 
tial endeavors,  of  the  Roman  Church  were,  there- 
fore, on  his  side,  when  he  attacked  the  Burgun- 
ilians  and  made  them  tributary,  and  when,  a  few 
years  later,  he  expelled  the  Goths  from  Acjui- 
taine  and  drove  them  into  Spain  (A.D.  .500-.)OS). 
Beginning,  apparently,  as  one  of  several  chiefs 
among  the  Salian  Franks,  he  ended  his  career 
(510)  as  sole  king  of  the  whole  Frank  nation,  and 
master  of  all  Gaul  except  a  Gothic  corner  of  Pro- 
vence, with  a  considerable  dominion  beyond  the 
Rhine. 

The  Merovingian  Kings. 

But  Clovis  left  his  realm  to  four  sons,  who 
divided  it  into  as  many  kingdoms,  with  capitals 
at  .Melz.  Orleans.  Paris,  and  SoiSsons.  There 
was  strife  and  war  between  them,  until  one  of 
the  brothers.  Lothaire.  united  again  the  whole 
kingdom,  whicli,  meantime,  had  been  enlarged 
by  the  concpiest  of  Tluu'ingia  and  Provence,  and 
by  the  extinction  of  the  tributary   Burguudian 


kings.  "When  he  died,  his  sons  rent  the  king- 
dom again,  and  warred  with  one  another,  and 
once  more  it  was  brouglit  together.  Says  Hal- 
lam:  "It  is  aweary  and  unprofitable  task  to 
follow  these  changes  in  detail,  through  scenes  of 
tumult  and  bloodshed,  in  which  the  eye  meets 
with  no  sunshine,  nor  can  rest  upon  any  interest- 
ing spot.  It  would  be  difticult,  as  Gibbon  has 
justly  observed,  to  find  anywhere  more  vice  or  less 
virtue."  But,  as  Dean  Church  has  remarked,  the 
Franks  were  maintained  in  their  ascendancy  Viy 
the  favor  of  the  clergy  and  the  circumstances  of 
their  position,  despite  their  divisions  and  the 
worthless  and  detestable  character  of  their  kings, 
after  Clovis.  "  They  occupied  a  land  of  great 
natural  wealth,  and  great  geographical  advan- 
tages, which  had  been  prepared  for  them  by 
Latin  culture;  they  inherited  great  cities  which 
they  had  not  built,  and  fields  and  vineyards 
which  they  had  not  planted;  and  they  had  the 
wisdom,  not  to  destroy,  but  to  use  their  con- 
quest. They  were  able  with  singular  ease  and 
confidence  to  employ  and  trust  the  services,  civil 
and  military,  of  the"  Latin  population.  .  .  .  The 
bond  between  the  Franks  and  the  native  races 
was  the  clergy.  .  .  .  The  forces  of  the  whole 
nation  were  at  the  disposal  of  the  ruling  race; 
and  under  Frank  chiefs,  the  Latins  and  Gauls 
learned  once  more  to  be  warriors."  This  no 
doubt  suggests  a  quite  true  explanation  of  the 
success  of  the  Franks ;  but  too  much  may  easily 
be  inferred  from  it.  It  will  not  be  safe  to  con- 
clude that  the  Franks  were  protectors  of  civili- 
zation in  Gaul,  and  did  not  lay  destroying  hands 
upon  it.  We  shall  presently  see  that  it  sank  to 
a  very  darkened  state  under  their  rule,  though 
the  ec'lipse  may  have  been  less  complete  than  in 
some  other  of  the  barbarized  provinces  of  Rome. 

Rise  of  the  Carolingians. 
The  division  in  the  Prankish  dominion  which 
finally  marked  itself  deeply  and  became  permanent 
was  that  which  separated  the  East  Kingdom,  or 
Austrasia,  from  the  AVest  Kingdom,  or  S'eustria. 
In  Austrasia,  the  Germanic  element  prevailed ;  in 
Xeustria,  the  Roman  and  Gallic  survivals  entered 
most  largely  into  the  new  society.  Austrasia 
widened  into  the  Germany  of  later  history ;  Xeus- 
tria  into  France.  In  both  these  kingdoms,  the 
Prankish  kings  sank  lower  and  lower  in  charac- 
ter, until  their  name  (of  Merwings  or  Mero- 
vingians, from  an  ancestor  of  Clovis)  became  a 
byword  for  sloth  and  worthlessness.  In  each  king- 
dom there  arose,  beside  the  nominal  monarch,  a 
strong  minister,  called  the  ilajor  Domus,  or  Mayor 
of  tire  Palace,  who  exercised  the  real  power 
and  governed  in  the  king's  name.  During  the 
last  half  of  the  seventh  century,  the  Austrasian 
Mayor.  Pippin  of  HerisUd,  aiid  the  Xeustrian 
JIayor,  Ebroin,  converted  the  old  antagonism  of 
the  two  kingdoms  into  a  jjersonal  rivalry  and 
struggle  for  supremacy.  Eliroin  was  murdered, 
and  Pippin  was  the  final  victor,  in  a  decisive  bat- 
tle at  Testry  (687),  which  made  him  virtual  mas- 
ter of  the  whole  Frank  realm,  altho\igh  the  idle 
Merwimrs  still  sat  on  their  thrones.  Pi|ipiii's  son, 
Charks'.Martel,  strengthened  and  extended  the 
domination  which  his  "father  had  acquired.  He 
drove  back  the  Saxons  and  subdued  the  Frisians 
in  the  North,  and,  in  the  great  and  famous  battle 
of  Tours  (732)  he  repelled,  once  for  all,  the  at- 
tempt of  the  Arab  and  .Moorish  followers  of  Ma- 
homet,  already  lodged  in  Spain,   to  push  their 
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conquests  beyond  the  Pyrenees.  Tlie  ne.xt  of 
tlie  family.  Pippin  the  Sliort,  son  of  C'liarles 
Jlartul,  put  an  cnil  to  tlic  pivtenee  of  governinjr 
in  the  name  of  a  puppet-l^in!;.  Tlie  la.st  of 
the  .Merovingians  was  (luictly  deposed  —  lael<ing 
even  importanee  enougli  to  be  put  to  (h'atli  — 
and  Pippin  reeeived  tlie  erown  at  the  hands  of 
Pojie  Zaehary  (A.  D.  751).  He  died  in  768,  and  the 
reign  of  his  son,  who  succeeded  him  —  the  Great 
Charles  —  the  Charlemagne  of  inediteval  history 
—  is  the  introduction  to  so  new  an  era,  and  so 
changed  an  order  of  circumstances  in  the  Euro- 
pean world,  that  it  will  be  best  to  finish  with  all 
that  lies  behind  it  in  our  hasty  survey  before  we 
take  it  up. 

The  Conquests  of  Islam. 

Outside  of  Europe,  a  new  and  strange  power 
had  now  risen,  and  had  spread  its  forces  with  ex- 
traordinary rajiidity  around  the  southern  and 
eastern  cireidt  of  the  ;Me(literrauean,  until  it 
troubled  both  extremities  of  the  northern  shore. 
This  was  the  jiower  of  Islam  —  the  iiroselyting, 
war-waging  religion  of  Mahomet,  the  Araliiaa 
prophet.  At  the  death  of  Jlahomet,  in  032,  he 
was  lord  of  Arabia,  and  his  armies  had  just 
crossed  the  border,  to  attack  the  Syrian  jiosses- 
sions  of  the  Eastern  Roman  Empire.  In  seven 
years  from  that  time,  the  whole  of  Palestine  and 
Syria  had  been  overrun,  Jerusalem,  Damascus, 
Antioeh,  and  all  the  strong  cities  taken,  and  Ro- 
man authority  expelled.  In  two  years  more, 
they  had  dealt  the  last  blow  to  the  Sassanian 
monarchy  in  Persia  and  shattered  it  forever.  At 
the  same  time  they  were  besieging  Alexandria 
and  adding  Egypt  to  their  conquests.  In  6G8, 
only  thirty-six  years  after  the  death  of  the 
Prophet,  they  were  at  the  gates  of  Constantino- 
ple, making  the  first  of  their  many  attempts  to 
gain  possession  of  the  New  Rome.  In  098  they 
had  taken  Carthage,  had  oecujiied  all  North  Af- 
rica to  the  Atlantic  coast,  had  converted  the 
Mauretanians,  or  Moors,  and  absorbed  them  into 
their  bodj'  politic  as  well  as  into  their  commu- 
nion. In  711  the  commingled  Arabs  and  Jloors 
crossed  the  Straits  and  entered  Spain,  and  the 
overthrow  of  the  Christian  kingdom  of  the  Visi- 
goths was  practically  accomplished  in  a  single 
battle  that  same  year.  Within  two  years  more, 
the  floors  (as  they  came  to  be  most  commonly 
called)  were  in  possession  of  the  whole  southern, 
central,  and  eastern  parts  of  the  Spanish  penin- 
sula, treating  the  inhabitants  who  had  not  tied 
with  a  more  generous  toleration  than  differing 
Christians  were  wont  to  tiffcr  to  one  another. 
The  Spaniards  (a  mixed  population  of  Roman, 
Suevic,  Gothic,  and  aboriginal  descent)  who  did 
not  submit,  took  refuge  in  the  moimtainous  re- 
gion of  the  Asturias  and  Galieia,  where  they 
maintained  their  independence,  and,  in  due  time, 
became  aggressive,  until,  after  eight  centuries, 
they  recovered  their  whole  laud. 

The  Eastern  Empire. 

At  the  East,  as  we  have  seen,  the  struggle  of 
the  Empire  with  the  Arabs  began  at  tlie  first 
moment  of  their  career  of  foreign  conquest. 
They  came  upon  it  when  it  was  weak  from  many 
wounds,  and  exhausted  by  conflict  with  many 
foes.  Before  the  death  of  Justinian  (oGo),  the 
transient  glories  of  his  reign  had  been  waning 
fast.  His  immediate  successor  saw  the  work  of 
Belisarius  and  Narses  undone,  for  the  most  i>art, 


and  the  Italian  jieninsula  overrun  by  a  new 
liorde  of  barbarians,  more  rapacious  and  more 
savage  than  the  Goths.  At  the  same  time,  the 
Persian  war  broke  out  again,  and  drained  the 
imperial  resources  to  pay  for  victories  that  had 
no  fruit.  Two  better  and  stronger  emperors  — 
Tiberius  and  Slaurice  —  who  came  after  him, 
only  made  an  honorable  struggle,  without  leav- 
ing the  Empire  in  a  better  state.  Then  a  brutal 
creature  —  I'hocas  —  held  the  throne  for  eight 
years  (002-Gl(J)  and  sunk  it  very  low  by  his 
crimes.  The  hero,  Heraclins,  who  was  now 
raised  to  jiower,  came  too  late.  Assailed  sud- 
denly, at  the  very  beginning  of  his  reign,  by  a 
fierce  Persian  onset,  he  was  ])owcrless  to  resist. 
Syria,  Egypt  and  Asia  Jlinor  were  successively 
ravaged  and  conquered  by  the  Persian  arms. 
They  came  even  to  the  Bosphorus,  and  for 
ten  years  they  held  its  eastern  shore  and  main- 
tained a  cauqi  within  sight  of  Constantinople 
itself;  while  the  wild  Tartar  nation  of  the 
Avars  raged,  at  the  same  time,  through  the 
northern  and  western  jirovinees  of  the  Empire, 
and  threatened  the  capital  on  its  landward 
sides.  The  Roman  Emjiire  was  reduced,  for  a 
time,  to  "the  walls  of  Constantinople,  with  the 
lemnant  of  Greece,  Italy,  and  Africa,  and  some 
maritime  cities,  from  Tyre  to  Trebizond,  of  the 
Asiatic  coast."  But  in  022  lleraclius  turned  the 
tide  of  disaster  and  rolled  it  back  upon  his 
enemies.  Despite  an  alliance  of  the  Persians 
with  the  Avars,  and  their  combined  assault 
upon  CVmstantinople  in  630,  he  repelled  the  lat- 
ter, and  wrested  from  the  former,  in  a  series  of 
remarkable  campaigns,  all  the  territory  they 
had  seized.  He  liad  but  just  accomplished  this 
great  deliverance  of  his  dominions,  when  the 
Arabs  came  upon  him,  as  stated  above.  There 
was  no  strength  left  in  the  Empire  to  resist  the 
terrible  prowess  of  these  warriors  of  the  desert. 
They  extinguished  its  authority  in  Syria  and 
Egypt,  as  we  have  seen,  in  the  first  years  of  their 
career;  but  then  turned  their  arms  to  the  East 
and  the  AVest,  and  were  slow  in  disputing  Asia 
Minor  with  its  Christian  lords.  "From  the  time 
of  lleraclius  the  Byzantine  theatre  is  contracted 
and  darkened  ;  the  line  of  eminre  wlii<'h  bad  betii 
(letined  by  the  laws  of  Justinian  and  the  ;irms  of 
Belisarius  recedes  on  all  sides  from  our  view" 
(Gibbon).  There  was  neither  vigor  nor  virtue  in 
the  descendants  of  lleraclius;  and  when  the  last 
of  them  was  destroyed  by  a  pojiular  rising 
against  his  vicious  tyranny  (711),  revolution  fol- 
lowed revolution  so'  quickly  that  three  reigns 
were  begun  and  ended  in  six  years. 

The  so-called  Byzantine  Empire. 

Then  came  to  the  throne  a  man  of  strong 
charaeter.who  redeemed  itat  least  from  contempt; 
who  introduced  a  dynasty  which  endured  for  a 
century,  and  whose  reign  is  the  beginning  of  a 
new  era  in  the  history  of  the  Eastern  Empire,  so 
marked  that  the  Empire  has  taken  from  that  time, 
in  the  common  usage,  a  changed  name,  and  is 
known  thenceforth  as  the  Byzantine,  rather  than 
the  P^astern  or  the  Greek.  This  was  Leo  the  Lsau- 
rian,  who  saved  Constantinople  from  a  second  des- 
jM-rate  Moslem  siege;  who  cheeked  for  a  consider- 
able period  the  Mahometan  advance  in  the  East; 
who  reorganized  the  imperial  administration  on 
lasting  lines;  and  whose  su])pression  of  image- 
worshi))  in  the  Christian  churches  of  his  empire 
led  to  a  rupture  with  the  Roman  Church  in  the 
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■West, —  to  the  breaking  of  all  relations  of  de- 
pendence in  Rome  and  Italy  upon  the  Empire  in 
the  East,  and  to  the  creating  of  a  new  imperial 
sovereignty  in  Western  Europe  which  claimed 
succession  to  that  of  Rome. 

Lombard  Conquest  of  Italy. 

On  the  conquest  of  Italy  by  Belisarius  and 
Xarses,  for  Justinian,  the  eunuch  Xarses,  as 
related  before,  was  made  governor,  residing  at 
Ravenna,  and  bearing  the  title  of  E.xarch.  In  a 
few  years  he  was  displaced,  through  the  influ- 
ence of  a  palace  intrigue  at  Constantinople.  To 
be  revenged,  it  is  said  that  he  persuaded  the 
Lombards,  a  German  tribe  lately  become  threaten- 
ing on  the  Upper  Danube,  to  enter  Italy.  They 
came,  under  their  leader  Alboin,  and  almost  the 
whole  northern  and  middle  parts  of  the  peninsula 
submitted  to  them  with  no  resistance.  Pavia 
stood  a  siege  for  three  years  before  it  surrendered 
to  become  the  Lombard  capital ;  Venice  received 
an  added  population  of  fugitives,  and  was  safe 
in  her  lagoons  —  like  Ravenna,  where  the  new 
E.xarch  w-atched  the  march  of  Lombard  conquest, 
and  scarcely  opposed  it.  Rome  was  preserved, 
with  part  of  southern  Italy  and  with  Sicily;  but 
no  more  than  a  shadow  of  the  sovereignty  of  the 
Empire  now  stretched  westward  beyond  the 
Adriatic. 

Temporal  Power  of  the  Popes. 

The  city  of  Rome,  and  the  territory  surround- 
ing It,  still  owned  a  nominal  allegiance  to  the 
Emperor  at  Constantinople;  but  their  immediate 
and  real  ruler  was  the  Bishop  of  Rome,  who  had 
already  acquired,  in  a  special  way,  the  fatherly 
name  of  "Papa"  or  Pope.  Many  circumstances 
had  combined  to  place  both  spiritual  and  temporal 
power  in  the  hands  of  these  Christian  pontiffs  of 
Rome.  They  may  have  been  originalh',  in  the  con- 
stitution of  the  Church,  on  an  equal  footing  of  ec- 
clesiastical authority  with  the  four  other  chiefs  of 
the  hierarchy  —  the  Patriarchs  of  Constantinople. 
Alexandria,  Antioch  and  Jerusalem;  but  the 
great  name  of  Rome  gave  them  prestige  and 
weight  of  superior  influence  to  begin  with.  Then, 
they  stood,  geographically  and  sympathetically, 
in  nearest  relations  with  "that  massive  Latin  side 
of  Christendom,  in  western  Europe,  which  was 
never  much  disturbed  by  the  raging  dogmatic 
controversies  that  tore  and  divided  the  Church 
on  its  Eastern,  Greek  side.  It  was  inevitable  that 
the  Western  Church  should  yield  homage  to  one 
head  —  to  one  bishopric  above  all  other  bishop- 
rics; and  it  was  more  inevitable  that  the  See 
of  Rome  should  be  that  one.  So  the  spiritual 
supremacy  to  which  the  Popes  arrived  is  easily 
enough  explained.  The  temporal  .authority 
which  they  acquired  is  accounted  for  as  obvi- 
ously. Even  before  the  interruption  of  the  line 
of  emperors  in  the  West,  the  removal  of  the  im- 
perial residence  for  long  periods  from  Rome,  to 
Constantinople,  to  Jlilan,  to  Ravenna,  left  the 
Pope  the  most  impressive  and  influential  person- 
age in  the  ancient  capital.  Political  functions 
were  forced  on  him,  whether  he  desired  to  ex- 
ercise them  or  not.  It  was  Pope  Leo  who  headed 
the  embassy  to  Attila,  and  saved  the  city  from 
the  Huns.  It  w;is  the  same  Pope  who  pleaded 
for  it  with  the  Vandal  king.  Genseric.  And  still 
more  and  more,  after  the  imperial  voice  which 
uttered  occasional  commands  to  his  Roman  sub- 
jects was  heard  from  a  distant  palace  in  Con- 


stantinople, and  in  accents  that  had  become 
wholly  Greek,  the  chair  of  .'>t.  Peter  grew  throne- 
like,—  the  respect  paid  to  the  Pope  in  civil  mat- 
ters took  on  the  spirit  of  obedience,  and  his  as- 
pect before  the  people  became  that  of  a  temporal 
prince. 

This  process  of  the  political  elevation  of  the 
Papacy  was  completed  by  the  Lombard  conquest 
of  Italy.  The  Lombard  kings  were  bent  upon 
the  acquisition  of  Rome ;  the  Popes  were  resolute 
and  successful  in  holding  it  against  them.  At 
Last  the  Papacy  made  its  memorable  and  momen- 
tous alliance  with  the  Carolingian  chiefs  of  the 
Franks.  It  assumed  the  tremendous  super-im- 
perial right  and  power  to  dispose  of  crowns,  by 
taking  that  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Franks  from 
Childeric  and  giving  it  to  Pippin  (7.51);  and  this 
was  the  first  assumption  of  that  right  by  the 
chief  priest  of  AVestern  Christendom.  In  return, 
Pippin  led  an  army  twice  to  Italy  (To-i-T-jo),  hum- 
bled the  Lombards,  took  from  them  the  exarch- 
ate of  Ravenna  and  the  Pentapolis  (a  district  east 
of  the  Appenines,  between  Ancona  and  Ferrara), 
and  transferred  this  whole  territory  as  a  con- 
queror's "donation"  to  the  Apostolic  See.  The 
temporal  sovereignty  of  the  Popes  now  rested  on 
a  base  as  political  and  as  substantial  as  that  of 
the  most  worldly  and  vulgar  potentates  around 
them. 

Charlemagne's  restored  Roman  Empire. 

Pippin's  greater  son.  Charlemagne,  renewed 
the  allianceof  his  house  with  the  Papacy,  and 
strengthened  it  by  completing  the  conquest  of  the 
Lombards,  extinguishing  their  kingdom  (774),  and 
confirming  his  father's  donation  of  the  States  of 
the  Church.  Charlemagne  was  now  supreme  in 
Italy,  and  the  Pope  became  the  representative  of 
his  sovereignty  at  Rome, —  a  position  which  last- 
ingly enhanced  the  political  importance  of  the 
Roman  See  in  the  peninsula.  But  while  Pope 
and  King  stood  related,  in  one  view,  as  agent  and 
principal,  or  subject  and  sovereign,  another  very 
different  relationship  slowly  shaped  itself  in  the 
thoughts  of  one,  if  not  of  both.  The  Western 
Church  had  broken  entirely  with  the  Eastern,  on 
the  question  of  image- worship ;  the  titular  sov- 
ereignty of  the  Eastern  Emperor  in  the  ancient 
Roman  capital  was  a  worn-out  fiction ;  the  reign 
of  a  female  usurper,  Irene,  at  Constantinople 
afforded  a  good  occasion  for  renouncing  and  dis- 
carding it.  But  a  Roman  Emperor  there  must 
be,  somewhere,  for  lesser  princes  and  sovereigns 
to  do  homage  to ;  the  political  habit  and  feeling  of 
the  European  world,  shaped  and  fixed  by  the  long 
domination  of  Rome,  still  called  for  it.  "  Xor 
could  the  spiritual  head  of  Christendom  dispense 
with  the  temporal;  without  the  Roman  Empire 
there  could  not  be,"  according  to  the  feeling  of 
the  ninth  century,  "a  Roman,  nor  by  necessary 
consequence  a  Catholic  and  Apostolic  Church." 
For  "men  could  not  separate  in  fact  what  was 
indissoluble  in  thought :  Christianity  must  stand 
or  fall  along  with  the  great  Christian  state :  they 
were  but  two  names  for  one  and  the  same  thing" 
(Bryce).  Tl.erefore  the  head  of  the  Church,  boldly 
enlarging  the  assumption  of  his  predecessor  who 
bestowed  the  crown  of  the  Jlerovingians  upon 
Pipjiin.  now  took  it  upon  himself  to  set  the  diadem 
of  the  Citsars  on  the  head  of  Charlemagne.  On 
the  Christmas  Day.  in  the  year  800.  in  the  basilica 
of  St.  Peter,  at  Rome,  the"  solemn  act  of  corona- 
tion was  performed  by  Pope  Leo  III. ;  the  Roman 
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Empire  lived  again,  in  the  estimation  of  tliat  age. 
anil  Charles  the  Great  reojieneil  tlie  interrupted 
line  (if  siiecessors  t(i  Augustus. 

Before  thisinijierial  enniiKition  of  Charlemagne 
occurred,  he  had  already  made  his  dominion  im- 
perial in  extent,  by  the  magnitude  of  his  con- 
quests. North,  south,  east,  and  west,  his  armies 
Lad  been  everywhere  victorious.  In  eighlfen 
campaigns  against  the  fierce  and  troublesome 
Saxons,  he  subdued  those  stubborn  jiagans  and 
forced  them  to  submit  to  a  Christian  baptism  — 
with  how  ntuch  of  immediate  religiouseffect  may 
be  easily  surmised.  But  by  opening  a  way  for 
the  more  Christ-like  missionaries  of  the  cross, 
who  followed  him,  this  missionary  of  the  battle- 
ax  did,  no  doubt,  a  very  real  apostolic  work. 
He  cliecked  the  ravages  of  the  piratical  Danes. 
He  crushed  the  Avars  and  took  their  coiuitry, 
whicli  comprised  parts  of  the  Austria  and  Hun- 
gary of  the  present  day.  He  occupied  Bavaria, 
on  the  one  hand,  and  Brittany  on  the  other.  He 
crossed  tlie  Pyrenees  to  measure  swords  with  the 
Saracens,  and  drove  them  from  tlie  north  of 
Spain,  as  far  as  the  Ebro.  His  lordship  in  Italy 
has  been  noticed  already.  He  was  unquestion- 
ably one  of  the  greatest  monarchs  of  any  age, 
and  deserves  the  title  Magnus,  aflixed  to  his 
name,  if  that  title  ever  has  been  deserved  by  the 
kings  who  were  flattered  with  it.  There  was 
much  more  in  hischaracter  than  the  mere  aggres- 
sive energy  which  subjugated  so  wide  a  realm. 
He  was  a  man  of  enlightenment  far  beyond  his 
time;  a  man  who  strove  after  order,  in  that  dis- 
orderly age,  and  who  felt  oppressed  by  the  igno- 
rance into  which  the  world  had  sunk.  He  was  a 
seeker  after  learning,  and  the  friend  and  jiatron 
of  all  in  his  day  who  groped  in  the  darkness  and 
felt  their  way  towards  the  light.  He  organized 
his  Empire  with  a  sense  of  political  system  which 
was  new  among  the  Teutonic  masters  of  ^Vestern 
Europe  (except  as  shown  by  Theodoric  in  Italy); 
but  there  were  not  years  enough  in  his  own  life 
for  the  organism  to  mature,  and  his  sous  brought 
back  chaos  again. 

Appearance  of  the  Northmen. 

Before  Charlemagne  died  (814)  he  saw  the  west- 
em  coasts  and  river  valleys  of  his  Empire  harried 
by  a  fresh  outpouring  of  sea-rovers  from  the  far 
Kortli,  and  it  is  said  that  he  had  sad  forebodings 
of  the  atiliction  the}'  would  become  to  his  peo|)le 
thereafter.  These  new  pirates  of  the  North  Sea, 
who  took  tip,  after  several  centuries,  the  aban- 
doned trade  of  their  kinsmen,  the  Saxons  (now 
retired  from  their  wild  courses  and  respectably 
settled  on  one  side  of  the  water,  while  subdued 
and  kept  in  order  on  the  other),  were  of  the  bold 
and  rugged  Scandinavian  race,  which  inhabited 
the  countries  since  known  as  Denmark,  Sweden 
and  Norway.  They  are  more  or  less  confused 
under  the  general  name  of  Northmen,  or  Norse- 
men—  men  of  the  North;  but  that  term  appears 
to  have  been  applied  more  especially  to  the  free- 
booters from  the  Norwegian  coast,  as  distin- 
guished from  the  "Danes"  of  the  lesser  penin- 
sula. It  is  convenient,  in  so  general  a  sketch  as 
this,  to  ignore  the  distinction,  and  to  speak  of  the 
Northmen  as  inclusive,  for  that  age,  of  the  whole 
Scandinavian  race. 

Their  visitations  began  to  terrify  the  coasts  of 
England,  France  and  German}-,  and  the  lower 
valleys  of  the  rivers  which  they  found  it  possible 
to   ascend,   some  time   in  the  later  half   of  the 


eighth  century.  It  is  probable  that  their  appear- 
ance on  the  sea  at  this  time,  nnd  not  before,  was 
due  to  a  revolution  which  united  Nfirway  under 
a  single  king  and  a  stronger  government,  and 
which,  by  su])pressing  independence  and  disorder 
among  the  petty  chiefs,  drove  many  of  them  to 
their  ships  and  sent  them  abroad,  to  lead  a  life  of 
lawlessness  more  agreeable  to  their  tastes.  It  is 
also  probable  that  the  northern  countries  had  be- 
come populated  lieyond  their  resources,  as  seemed 
to  have  liappcued  before,  when  the  Goths 
swarmed  out,  ami  that  the  outlet  by  sea  was 
necessarily  and  deliberately  opened.  Whatever 
the  cause,  these  Norse  adventurers,  in  Hcets  of 
long  boats,  issued  with  some  suddenness  from 
their  "vies,"  or  fiords  (whence  the  name  "vi- 
king "),  and  began  an  extraordinary  career.  For 
more  than  half  a  century  their  raids  had  no  ob- 
ject but  plunder,  and  what  they  took  they  car- 
ried home  to  enjoy.  First  to  the  Frisian  coast, 
then  to  the  Rhine  —  the  Seine  —  the  Loire. —  they 
came  again  and  again  to  pillage  and  destroy; 
crossing  at  the  same  time  to  the  shores  of  their 
nearest  kinsmen — but  heeding  no  kinship  in 
their  savage  and  relentless  forays  along  the  Eng- 
lish coasts- — and  around  to  Ireland  and  the  Scot- 
tish islands,  where  their  earliest  lodgments  were 
made. 

The  Danes  in  England. 

About  the  middle  of  the  ninth  century  they 
began  to  seize  tracts  of  land  in  England  and  to 
settle  themselves  there  in  pernianeiit  homes. 
The  Angles  in  the  northern  and  eastern  parts 
and  the  Saxons  in  the  southern  jiart  of  England 
had  weakened  themselves  and  one  another  by 
rivalry  and  war  between  their  divided  kingdoms. 
There  had  been  for  three  centuries  an  unceasing 
struggle  among  them  for  suiiremacy.  At  the 
time  of  the  coming  of  the  Danes  (%vho  were 
prominent  in  the  English  invasion  and  gave  their 
name  to  it),  the  AVest  Saxon  kings  had  won  a 
decided  ascendancy.  The  Danes,  by  degrees, 
stripped  them  of  what  they  had  gained.  North- 
umberland, Mercia  and  East  Anglia  were  occupied 
in  succession,  and  AVessex  itself  was  attacked. 
King  Alfred,  the  great  and  admirable  hero  of 
early  English  history,  wlio  came  to  the  throne  in 
871,  spent  the  first  eight  years  of  his  reign  in  a 
deadly  struggle  with  the  invaders.  He  was 
obliged  in  the  end  to  concede  to  them  the  whole 
northeastern  part  of  England,  from  the  Thames 
to  the  Tyne,  which  was  known  thereafter  as 
"the Danelaw  " ;  but  they  became  his  vassals,  and 
submitted  to  Christian  baptism.  A  century  later, 
the  Norse  rovers  resumed  their  attacks  upon 
England,  and  a  cowardly  English  king,  dis- 
trusting tlie  now  settled  and  peaceful  Danes, 
ordered  an  extensive  massacre  of  them  (1002). 
The  rage  which  this  provoked  in  Denmark  led  to 
a  great  invasion  of  the  country.  England  was 
completely  conquered,  and  remained  suljject  to 
the  Danish  kings  until  1043,  when  its  throne  was 
recovered  for  a  brief  space  of  time  by  the  Eng- 
lish line. 

The  Normans  in  Normandy. 

Meanwhile  the  Northmen  had  gained  a  much 
firmer  and  more  important  footing  in  the  terri- 
tory of  the  Western  Franks  —  which  had  not  vet 
acquired  the  name  of  France.  The  Seine  and 
its  valley  attracted  them  again  and  again,  and 
after  repeated  expeditious  up  the  river,  even  to 
the  city  of  Paris,  which  they  besieged  several 
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times,  one  of  their  chiefs.  Rolf  or  Rollo,  got  jws- 
scssion  of  Rouen  and  began  a  permanent  settle- 
ment in  the  country.  The  Frank  King,  Charles 
the  Simple,  now  made  terms  with  Rollo  and 
granted  him  a  district  at  the  mouth  of  the  Seine, 
(912),  the  latter  acknowledging  the  suzerainty  or 
feudal  superiority  of  Charles,  and  accepting  at 
the  same  time  the  doubly  new  character  of  a 
baptised  Christian  and  a  Frankish  Duke.  The 
Northmen  on  the  Seine  were  known  thenceforth 
as  Normans,  tlieir  dukedom  as  Normandy,  and 
they  played  a  great  part  in  European  history 
during  the  next  two  centuries. 

The  Northmen  in  the  West. 

Tlie  northern  sea-rovers  wlio  had  settled  neither 
in  Ireland,  England,  nor  Frankland,  went  farther 
afield  into  the'West  and  North  and  had  wonder- 
ful adventures  there.  They  took  possession  of 
the  Orkneys,  the  Shetlands,  the  Heljrides,  and 
otlier  islands  in  those  seas,  including  Man,  and 
founded  a  powerful  island-kingdom,  which  they 
held  for  a  long  period.  Thence  they  passed  on 
to  Faroe  and  Iceland,  and  in  Iceland,  where  they 
lived  peaceful  and  quiet  lives  of  necessity,  they 
founded  an  interesting  republic,  and  developed  a 
very  remarkable  civilization,  adorned  by  a  litera- 
ture which  the  world  is  learning  more  and  more 
to  admire.  From  Iceland,  it  was  a  natural  step 
to  the  discovery  of  Greenland,  and  from  Green- 
land, there  is  now  little  doubt  that  they  sailed 
soutliwards  and  saw  and  touched  the  continent 
of  America,  five  centuries  before  Columbus  made 
his  voyage. 

The  Northmen  in  the  East, 

While  tlie  Northmen  of  the  ninth  and  tenth 
centuries  were  exciting  and  disturbing  all  West- 
ern Europe  by  their  naval  exploits,  otlier  adven- 
turers from  the  Swedish  side  of  the  Scandinavian 
countrj'  were  sallying  eastwards  under  different 
names.  Both  as  warriors  and  as  merchants,  they 
made  their  way  from  the  Baltic  to  the  Black 
Sea  and  the  Bosphorus,  and  bands  of  tliem  en- 
tered the  service  of  the  Eastern  Emperor,  at 
Constantinople,  where  they  received  the  name 
of  Varangians,  from  the  oath  by  which  they 
bound  themselves.  One  of  the  Swedish  chiefs, 
Rurik  by  name,  was  chosen  by  certain  tribes  of 
the  country  now  called  Russia,  to  be  their  prince. 
Rurik's  capital  was  Novgorod,  where  he  formed 
the  nucleus  of  a  kingdom  which  grew,  through 
many  vicissitudes,  into  the  modern  empire  of 
Russia.  His  successors  transferred  their  capital 
to  Kief,  and  ultimately  it  was  shifted  again  to 
Moscow,  where  the  Muscovite  princes  acquired 
the  title,  the  power,  and  the  great  dominion  of 
the  Czars  of  all  the  Russias. 

The  Slavonic  Race. 

The  Russian  sovereigns  were  thus  of  Swedish 
origin:  but  their  subjects  were  of  another  race. 
They  belonged  to  a  branch  of  the  great  Aryan 
stock,  called  the  Slavic  or  Slavonic,  which  was  the 
last  to  become  historically  known.  The  Slavonians 
bore  no  important  part  in  events  that  we  have 
knowledge  of  until  several  centuries  of  the 
Cliristian  era  had  passed.  They  were  the  ob- 
scure inhabitants  in  that  period  of  a  wide  region 
in  Eastern  Europe,  between  tlie  Vistula  and  the 
Caspian.  In  the  sixth  century,  pressed  by  the 
Avars,  they  crossed  the  Vistula,  moving  west- 
w^ards,  along  the  Baltic ;  and,  about  the  same  time 


they  moved  southwards,  across  the  Danube,  and 
established  the  settlements  which  formed  the 
existing  Slavonic  states  in  South-eastern  Europe 

—  Servia.  Croatia  and  their  lesser  neighbors. 
But  the  principal  seat  of  the  Slavonic  race  within 
historic  times  lias  always  been  in  the  region  still 
occupied  by  its  principal  representatives,  the 
Russians  and  the  Poles. 

Medieval  Society. — The  Feudal  System. 

We  have  now  come  to  a  period  in  European 
history  —  the  middle  period  of  the  Middle  Ages 

—  when  it  is  appropriate  to  consider  the  peculiar 
state  of  society  which  had  resulted  from  the 
transplanting  of  the  Germanic  nations  of  the 
North  to  the  provinces  of  the  Roman  Empire, 
and  from  placing  the  well  civilized  surviving 
inhabitants  of  the  latter  in  subjection  to  and  in 
association  with  masters  so  vigorous,  so  capable 
and  so  barbarous.  In  Gaul,  the  conquerors,  un- 
used to  town-life,  not  attracted  to  town  pursuits, 
and  eager  for  the  possession  of  land,  had  gener- 
ally spread  themselves  over  the  country  and  left 
the  cities  more  undisturbed,  except  as  they  pil- 
laged them  or  extorted  ransom  from  them.  The 
Roman-Gallic  population  of  the  country  had 
sought  refuge,  no  doubt,  to  a  large  extent,  in 
the  cities;  the  agricultural  laborers  were  already, 
for  the  most  part,  slaves  or  half-slaves  —  the 
coloni  of  the  Roman  system  —  and  remained  in 
their  ser%-itude;  while  some  of  the  poorer  class 
of  freemen  may  have  sunk  to  the  same  condition. 

How  far  the  new  masters  of  the  country  had 
taken  possession  of  its  land  by  actual  seizure, 
ousting  the  former  owners,  and  under  what 
ndes,  if  any,  it  was  divided  among  them,  are 
questions  involved  in  great  obscurity.  In  the 
time  of  Charlemagne,  tliere  seems  to  have  been 
a  large  number  of  small  landowners  who  cul- 
tivated their  own  holdings,  which  they  owned, 
not  conditionally,  but  absolutely,  by  the  tenure 
called  allodial.  But  alongside  of  these  peasant 
[iroprietors  there  was  anotiier  landed  class  whose 
estates  were  held  on  very  different  terms,  and 
this  latter  class,  at  the  time  now  spoken  of,  was 
rapidly  absorbing  the  former.  It  was  a  class 
which  had  not  existed  before,  neither  among  the 
Germans  nor  among  the  Romans,  and  the  system 
of  land  tenure  on  Vhich  it  rested  was  eiiually 
new  to  both,  although  both  seem  to  have  con- 
tributed something  to  the  origin  of  it.  This  was 
the  Feudal  System,  which  may  be  described,  in 
the  words  of  "Bishop  Stubbs,  as  being  "a  com- 
plete organization  of  society  through  the  medium 
of  land  tenure,  in  which,  from  the  king  down  to 
tlie  landowner,  all  are  bound  together  by  obliga- 
tion of  service  and  defence :  the  lord  to  protect 
his  ^-assal,  the  vassal  to  do  service  to  his  lord; 
the  defence  and  service  being  based  on,  and  regu- 
lated by,  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  land  held 
by  the  one  of  the  other."  Of  course,  the  service 
exacted  was,  in  the  main,  military,  and  the  sys- 
tem grew  up  as  a  military  system,  expanding 
into  a  general  governing  system,  during  a  time 
of  loose  and  ineffective  administration.  That  it 
was  a  thing  of  gradual  growth  is  now  fairly 
well  settled,  although  little  is  clearly  known  of 
the  process  of  growth.  It  came  to  its  perfection 
in  the  tenth  century,  by  which  time  most  other 
tenures  of  land  had  disappeared.  The  allodial 
tenure  gave  way  before  it,  liecause,  in  those  dis- 
orderlv  times,  nien  of  small  or  moderate  property 
in  land  were  in  need  of  the  protection  which  a 
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powerful  lord,  who  liail  innny  retainers  at  his 
l)ack,  or  a  strong  nionastc-rv,  eoiilil  give,  and 
were  induced  to  surrender,  to  one  or  the  otlier, 
their  free  o\vnerslii]i  of  tlie  land  they  lield,  receiv- 
ing it  bacli  as  tenants,  in  order  to  establisli  tlie 
relation  wliich  secured  a  protector. 

In  its  final  organization,  tlie  feudal  system,  as 
stated  before,  embraced  tlie  wliole  society  of  the 
kingdom.  Theoretically,  tlie  king  was  the  pin- 
nacle of  tlic  system.  In  tlie  political  view  of  the 
time —  so  far  as  a  political  view  e.visted — he  was 
the  over-lord  of  the  realm  rather  by  reason  of 
being  its  ultimate  land-lcjrd,  tlian  by  being  the 
center  of  authority  and  tlie  guardian  of  law.  The 
greater  suliordinate  lordsliips  of  tlie  kingdom  — 
tlie  dukedoms  and  counties —  were  held  as  huge 
estates,  called  tiefs,  derived  originally  by  grant 
from  the  king,  subject  to  tlie  obligation  of  mili- 
tary service,  and  to  certain  acts  of  homage,  ac- 
knowledging tlie  dependent  relationship.  The 
greater  feudatories,  or  vassals,  holding  immedi- 
ately from  tlie  king,  were  lords  in  their  turn  of 
a  second  order  of  feudatories,  who  held  lands 
under  tliem;  and  they  again  might  divide  their 
territories  among  va.ssals  of  a  third  degree;  for 
the  process  of  subinfeudation  went  on  until  it 
reached  the  cultivator  of  the  soil,  who  bore  the 
whole  social  structure  of  society  on  his  bent 
back. 

I5ut  tlie  feudal  S3'stem  would  liave  wrought 
few  of  the  effects  wliicli  it  did  if  it  had  involved 
notliing  but  land  tenure  and  military  service.  It 
became,  however,  as  before  intimated,  a  system 
of  government,  and  one  wliicli  inevitably  jjro- 
duced  a  disintegration  of  society  and  a  destruc- 
tion of  national  bonds.  A  grant  of  territory 
generally  carried  with  it  almost  a  grant  of  sov- 
ereignty over  the  inliabitants  of  tlie  territory, 
limited  only  by  certain  riglits  anil  powers  re- 
served to  tlie  king,  which  lie  found  extreme  diffi- 
culty in  exercising.  The  system  was  one  "in 
wliich  every  lord  judged,  taxed,  and  commanded 
the  class  next  below  him,  in  wliicli  alijeet  slavery 
formed  the  lowest  and  irresponsible  tyranny  the 
highest  grade,  in  wliich  private  war,  private 
coinage,  private  prisons,  took  tlie  place  of  the 
imjierial  institutions  of  government "  (Stubbs). 

Tliis  was  the  singular  system  which  had  its 
original  and  special  growth  among  tlie  Franks, 
in  the  ^liddle  Ages,  and  whicli  spread  from  them, 
under  the  generally  similar  conditions  of  tlie  age, 
to  other  countries,  with  various  degrees  of  modi- 
fication and  limitation.  Its  influence  was  ob- 
viously opposed  to  political  unity  and  social 
order,  and  to  the  development  of  institutions 
favorable  to  the  people. 

But  an  opposing  intluenee  had  kept  life  in  one 
part  of  society  wliich  feudalism  was  not  able  to 
envelope.  That  was  in  cities.  The  cities,  as 
before  stated,  had  been  the  refuge  of  a  large  and 
perhaps  a  better  part  of  the  Roman-Gallic  free 
population  which  survived  the  barbarian  con- 
quest. They,  in  conjunction  with  the  Church, 
preserved,  without  doubt,  so  much  of  the  plant 
of  Roman  civilization  as  escaped  destruction. 
Tlie.v  certaini}'  suffered  lieavih',  and  languished 
for  several  centuries;  but  a  slow  revival  of  in- 
dustries and  arts  went  on  in  them. —  trade  crept 
again  into  its  old  channels,  or  found  new  ones. — 
and  wealth  began  to  be  accumulated  anew.  With 
the  consciousness  of  wealtli  came  feelings  of  inde- 
pendence; and  such  towns  were  now  lieginning 
to  acquire  the  spirit  which  made  them,  a  little 


later,  important  instruments  in  the  weakening  and 
breaking  of  tlie  feudal  system. 

Rise  of  the  Kingdom  of  France. 

During  the  period  between  the  de.-itli  of  Char- 
lemagne and  the  settlement  of  the  Normans  in 
tlie  Carlovingian  Empire,  that  Eiiiiiire  had  lie- 
come  ijcrmanentlj'  divided.  The  final  separation 
had  taken  place  (HH')  between  the  kingdom  of 
tlie  East  Franks,  or  Germany,  and  the  kingdom 
of  the  West  Franks,  wliicii  presently  became 
France.  Retweeu  them  stretched  a  region  in 
dispute  called  Lotliariiigia,  out  of  which  came 
the  duchy  of  Lorraine.  The  kingdom  of  Bur- 
gundy (sometimes  cut  into  two)  and  the  kingdom 
of  Italy,  had  regained  a  separate  existence ;  and 
the  Empire  whieli  Charlemagne  had  revived  was 
notliing  but  a  name.  The  last  of  the  Carlovin- 
gian cmiierors  was  Arnulf,  who  died  in  809.  The 
imperial  title  was  borne  afterwards  by  a  numlier 
of  petty  Italian  potentates,  but  lost  all  imperial 
significance  for  two-thirds  of  a  centur}',  iiiilil  it 
was  restored  to  some  grandeur  again  and  to  a 
lasting  influence  in  history,  by  another  German 
king. 

Before  tliis  occurred,  the  Carlovingian  race  of 
kings  had  disappeared  from  Ijotli  the  Frank  king- 
doms. During  the  last  hundred  j'ears  of  their 
reign  in  tlic  West  kingdom,  the  throne  hail  been 
disputed  witli  them  two  or  three  tiiues  liy  mem- 
bers of  a  rising  family,  the  Counts  of  Paris  and 
Orleans,  who  were  also  called  Dukes  of  the 
French,  and  whose  duchy  gave  its  name  to  the 
kingdom  wliicli  tliey  finally  made  their  own.  The 
kings  of  the  old  race  held  their  capital  at  Laon, 
with  little  power  and  a  small  dominion,  until 
987,  when  the  last  one  died.  The  then  Count  of 
Paris  and  Duke  of  the  French,  Hugh,  called 
Capet,  became  king  of  the  French,  by  election ; 
Paris  became  the  capital  of  the  kingdom,  and 
the  France  of  modern  times  had  its  biiih,  though 
very  far  from  its  full  growth. 

The  royal  power  had  now  declined  to  extreme 
weakness.  The  development  of  feudalism  had 
undermined  all  central  authority,  and  Hugh 
Capet  as  king  had  scarcely  more  power  than  lie 
drew  fidin  his  own  large  fief.  "At  first  he  was 
by  no  means  acknowledged  in  the  kingdom;  but 
.  .  .  the  chief  vassals  ultimately  gave  at  least  a 
tacit  ciuLsent  to  the  usurpation,  and  permitted 
the  royal  name  to  descend  undisputed  upon  his 
posterity.  But  this  was  almost  the  sole  attribute 
of  sovereignty  which  the  first  kings  of  the  third 
dynast}'  enjoyed.  For  a  long  period  before  and 
after  the  accession  of  that  family  France  has, 
properly  speaking,  no  national  history"  (Ilallam). 

The  Communes. 

When  the  royal  power  began  to  gain  aseeu- 
danc3',  it  seems  to  have  been  largely  in  consequence 
of  a  tacitly  formed  alliance  between  the  kings 
and  the  commons  or  burghers  of  the  towns.  The 
latter,  as  noted  before,  were  acquiring  a  spirit 
of  independence,  born  of  increased  prosperity, 
and  were  converting  their  guilds  or  trades  unions 
into  crude  forms  of  inunici])al  organization,  as 
"communes  "  or  commons.  Sometimes  by  pur- 
chase and  sometimes  by  force,  they  were  ridding 
them.sclves  of  the  feudal  pretensions  which  neigh- 
boring lords  held  over  them,  and  were  obtaining 
charters  which  defined  and  guaranteed  municipal 
freedom  to  them.  One  or  two  kings  of  the  time 
happened  to  be  wise  enough  to  give  encourage- 
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ment  to  this  inovcmont  towards  the  enfranchise- 
ment of  the  communes,  and  it  proved  to  have  an 
important  influence  in  wealiening  feudalism  and 
strengtheninir  royalty. 

Germany. 

In  the  German  kingdom,  much  the  same  pro- 
cesses of  disintegration  had  produced  much  the 
same  results  as  in  France.  The  great  liefs  into 
which  it  was  divided  —  the  duchies  of  Saxony, 
Francouia.  Swabia  and  Bavaria  —  were  even  more 
powerful  than  the  great  fiefs  of  France.  When 
the  Carlovingian  dynasty  came  to  an  end,  in 
911,  the  nobles  made  choice  of  a  king,  electing 
Conrad  of  Franconia,  and,  after  him  (919),  Henry 
the  Fowler,  Duke  of  Saxony.  The  monarchy 
continued  thereafter  to  be  elective,  actually  as 
well  as  in  theory,  for  a  long  period.  Three  times 
the  crown  was  kept  in  the  same  family  during 
several  successive  generations:  in  the  House  of 
Saxony  from  919  to  1024;  in  the  House  of  Fran- 
couia from  1024  to  11:57;  in  the  House  of  the 
Hohenstaufens,  of  Swabia,  from  1137  to  1234; 
but  it  never  became  an  acknowledged  heritage 
until  long  after  the  Hapsburgs  won  possession 
of  it ;  and  even  to  the  end  the  forms  of  election 
were  preserved. 

The  Holy  Roman  Empire. 

The  second  king  of  the  Saxon  dynasty,  Otho  I., 
called  the  Great,  recovered  the  imperial  title, 
which  had  become  extinct  again  in  the  West, 
added  the  crown  of  Lombardy  to  the  crown  of 
Germany,  and  founded  anew  the  Germanic  Roman 
Empire,  whicli  Charlemagne  had  failed  to  es- 
tablish enduringly,  but  wliich  now  became  one 
of  the  conspicuous  facts  of  European  history  for 
more  than  eight  hundred  years,  although  seldom 
more  than  a  shadow  and  a  name.  But  the 
sliadow  and  the  name  were  those  of  the  great 
Rome  of  antiquity,  and  the  mighty  memory  it 
had  left  in  the  world  gave  a  superior  dignity  and 
rank  to  these  German  emperors,  even  while  it 
diminished  their  actual  power  as  kings  of  Ger- 
many. It  conferred  upon  them,  indeed,  more 
than  rank  and  dignity;  it  bestowed  an  "  office  " 
which  the  ideas  and  feelings  of  that  age  could 
not  suffer  to  remain  vacant.  The  Imperial  office 
seemed  to  lie  re(iuired,  in  matters  temporal,  to 
balance  and  to  be  the  complement  of  the  Papal 
office  in  matters  spiritual.  "  In  nature  and  com- 
pass the  government  of  these  two  potentates  is 
the  same,  differing  only  in  the  sphere  of  its  work- 
ing; and  it  matters  not  whether  we  call  the  Pope 
a  spiritual  Emperor,  or  the  Emperor  a  secular 
Pope. "  "  Thus  the  Holy  Roman  Church  and  the 
Holy  Roman  Empire  are  one  and  the  same  thing, 
in  two  aspects;  and  Catholicism,  the  principle  of 
the  universal  Christian  society,  is  also  Romanism ; 
that  is,  rests  upon  Rome  as  the  origin  and  type 
of  its  universality  "  (Bryce).  These  medieval 
ideas  of  the  "  Holy  Roman  Empire, "  as  it  came  to 
be  called  (not  immediately,  but  after  a  time),  gave 
importance  to  the  imperial  coronation  thenceforth 
claimed  by  the  German  kings.  It  was  a  facti- 
tious importance,  so  far  as  concerned  the  imme- 
diate realm  of  tliose  kings.  In  Germany,  while  it 
brought  no  increase  to  their  material  power,  it 
tended  to  alarm  feudal  jealousies;  it  tended  to 
draw  the  kings  away  from  their  natural  identifi- 
cation with  their  own  countrj-;  it  tended  to  dis- 
tract them  from  an  effective  royal  policy  at  home, 
by  foreign  amliitions  and  aims;  and  altogether 


it  interfered  seriously  with  the  nationalization  of 
Germany,  and  gave  ii  longer  play  to  the  disrupt- 
ing influences  of  feudalism  in  that  coimtry  than 
in  any  other. 

Italy,  the  Empire  and  the  Papacy. 

Otto  I.  had  won  Ital}'  and  tlie  Imperial  crown 
(962)  very  easily.  For  more  than  half  a  century 
the  peninsula  had  been  in  a  deploralile  state. 
The  elective  Lombard  crown,  ((inirrcled  over  by 
the  ducal  houses  of  Friuli,  Spoleto,  Ivrea,  Prov- 
ence, and  others,  .settled  nowhere  with  any  sure- 
ness,  and  lost  all  dignity  and  strength,  though 
several  of  the  petty  kings  who  wore  it  liad  been 
crowned  emperors  by  the  Pope.  At  Rome,  all 
legitimate  government,  civil  or  ecclesiastical,  had 
disappeared.  The  city  and  the  Church  had  been 
for  years  nnder  the  rule  of  a  family  of  courte- 
sans, who  made  popes  of  their  lovers  and  their 
sons.  Southern  Italy  was  being  ravaged  by  the 
Saracens,  who  occupied  Sicily,  and  Northern 
Italy  was  desolated  by  the  Hungarians.  Under 
these  circumstances.  Otto  I.,  the  German  king, 
listened  to  an  appeal  from  an  oppressed  queen, 
Adelaide,  widow  of  a  murdered  king,  and  crossed 
the  Alps  (931),  like  a  gallant  knight,  to  her  re- 
lief. He  chastised  and  humbled  the  oppressor, 
rescued  the  cjuecn,  and  married  her.  A  few 
years  later,  on  further  provocation,  he  entered 
Italy  again,  deposed  the  troublesome  King  Ber- 
engar,  caused  himself  to  be  crowned  King  of 
Ital}',  and  received  the  imperial  crown  at  Rome 
(962)  from  one  of  the  vilest  of  a  vile  brood  of 
popes,  John  XII.  Soon  afterwards,  he  was  im- 
pelled to  convoke  a  synod  which  deposed  this 
disgraceful  pope  and  elected  in  his  place  Leo 
VIII.,  who  had  been  Otto's  chief  secretary.  The 
citizens  now  conceded  to  the  Emperor  an  absolute 
veto  on  papal  elections,  and  the  new  pope  con- 
firmed their  act.  The  German  sovereigns,  from 
that  time,  for  many  years,  asserted  their  right  to 
control  the  tilling  of  the  chair  of  St.  Peter,  and 
exercised  the  right  on  many  occasions,  though 
always  with  difficulty. 

Nominally  they  were  sovereigns  of  Rome  and 
Italy ;  but  during  their  long  absences  from  the 
country  they  scarcely  made  <i  show  of  adminis- 
trative government  in  it,  and  their  visits  were 
generally  of  the  nature  of  expeditions  for  a  re- 
conquest  of  the  land.  Their  claims  of  sover- 
eignty were  resisted  more  and  more,  politically 
throughout  Italy  and  ecclesiastically  at  Rome. 
The  Papacy  emancipated  itself  from  their  con- 
trol and  acquired  a  natural  leadership  of  Italian 
opposition  to  German  imperial  iireteusions.  The 
conflict  between  these  two  forces  became,  as  will 
be  seen  later  on,  one  of  the  dominating  facts  of 
European  history  for  four  centuries  —  from  the 
eleventh  to  the  fourteenth. 

The  Italian  City-republics. 

The  disorder  that  had  been  scarcely  checked  in 
Ital}'  since  the  Goths  came  into  it. —  the  practical 
extinction  of  central  authority  after  Charlemagne 
dro|ii)ed  his  sceptre,  and  the  increasing  conflicts 
of  the  nobles  among  themselves,  —  had  one  con- 
.scqucnce  of  remarkable  importance  in  Itali.-in  his- 
tory. It  opened  opportunities  to  many  cities  in 
the  northern  parts  of  the  peninsula  for  acquiring 
municipal  freedom,  which  they  did  not  lack 
spirit  to  improve.  They  led  the  movement  and 
set  the  example  which  created,  a  little  later,  so 
many  vigorous  communes  iu  Flanders  and  France, 
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and  im])L'i-i!il  free  cities  in  Germany  at  a  still  later 
day.  They  were  earlier  in  winning  their  liljer- 
tics,  and  they  pushed  them  farther, —  to  the  point 
in  many  cases  of  creating,  as  at  Pisa.  Genoa, 
Florence,  and  Venice,  a  republican  city  state. 
Venice,  growing  up  in  the  security  of  her  la- 
goons, from  a  cluster  of  fishing  villages  to  a  great 
city  of  palaces,  had  been  independent  from  the 
beginning,  except  as  she  acknowledgeil  fnr  a  time 
the  nominal  supremacy  of  the  Eastern  Emijcror. 
Others  won  their  way  to  independence  through 
struggles  that  are  now  obscure,  and  developed, 
before  these  dark  centuries  reached  their  close, 
an  energy  of  life  and  a  splendor  of  genius  that 
come  near  to  comjiarison  with  the  power  and  the 
genius  of  the  Greeks.  But,  like  the  city-republics 
of  Greece,  the}'  were  perpetually  at  strife  with 
one  another,  and  sacrificed  to  their  mutual  jeal- 
ousies, in  the  end,  the  precious  liberty  which 
made  them  great,  and  which  they  might,  by  a 
well  settled  union,  have  preserved. 

The  Saxon  line  of  Emperors. 

Such  were  the  conditions  existing  or  taking 
shajie  in  Italy  when  the  Empire  of  the  West  — 
the  Holy  Roman  Empire  of  later  times  —  was 
founded  anew  by  Otho  the  Great.  Territorially, 
the  Empire  as  he  left  it  covered  Germany  to  its 
full  e.\tent,  and  two-thirds  of  Italy,  with  the  Em- 
peror's superiority  acknowledged  by  the  subject 
states  of  Burgundy,  Bohemia.  ^Moravia,  Poland, 
Denmark,  and  Hungary  —  the  last  named  with 
more  dispute. 

Otho  the  Great  died  in  972.  His  two  immeiliate 
successors,  Otho  II.  ('JT3-9S3)  and  Otho  111.  (iis:)- 
1002)  accomplislietl  little,  though  the  latter  had 
great  ambitions,  planning  to  raise  Rome  to  her 
old  place  as  the  capital  of  the  world ;  but  he  dieil 
in  his  youth  in  Italy,  and  was  succeeded  by  a 
cousin,  Henry  II.,  whose  election  was  contested 
by  rivals  in  Germany,  and  repudiated  in  Italy. 
In  the  latter  country  the  great  nobles  placed 
Ardoin,  marcpiis  of  I  vrea,  on  the  Lombard  throne ; 
but  the  fact  ions  among  them  soon  caused  his  over- 
throw, and,  Henry,  crossing  the  Alps,  reclaimed 
the  crown. 

The  Franconian  Emperors. 

Henry  II.  was  the  last  of  the  Saxon  line,  and 
upon  his  death,  in  1024,  the  House  of  Franconia 
came  to  the  throne,  by  the  election  of  Conrad  II., 
called  "  the  Salic."  Under  Conrad,  the  kingdom 
of  Burgundy,  afterwards  called  the  kingdom  of 
Aries  (which  is  to  be  distinguished  from  the 
French  Duchy  of  Burgundy  —  the  northwestern 
part  of  the  old  kingdom),  was  reunited  to  the 
Empire,  by  the  bequest  of  its  last  king,  Rudolph 
III.  Conrad's  son,  grandson,  and  great  grand- 
son succeeded  him  in  due  order ;  Ilenrv  III.  from 
1039  to  10.5G;  Heurv  IV.  from  Um  to  HOG; 
Henry  V.  from  1106  to  1125.  Under  Henry  III. 
the  Empire  was  at  the  summit  of  its  power. 
Henry  II.,  exercising  the  imperial  prerogative, 
had  raised  the  Duke  of  Hungary  to  royal  rank, 
giving  him  the  title  of  king.  Henry  III.  now 
forced  the  Hungarian  king  to  acknowledge  the 
imperial  supremacy  and  paj-  tribute.  The  Ger- 
man kingdom  was  ruled  with  a  strong  hand 
and  peace  among  its  members  compelled.  "In 
Rome,  no  German  sovereign  had  ever  been  so 
absolute.  A  disgraceful  contest  between  three 
claimants  of  the  papal  chair  had  shocke<l  even 
the  reckless  apathy   of  Italy.     Henry  deposed 


them  all  and  appointed  their  successor. "  "The 
synod  passed  a  decree  granting  to  Henrj'  the 
right  of  nominating  the  supreme  pontiff;  and  tlie 
Roman  priesthood,  who  had  forfeited  the  respect 
of  the  world  even  more  b\-  habitual  simony  than 
by  the  flagrant  corruption  of  their  manners,  were 
forced  to  receive  German  after  German  as  their 
bishop,  at  the  bidding  of  a  ruler  so  jiowerful.  so 
severe,  and  so  pious.  But  llenr_v's  encroach- 
ments alarmed  his  own  nobles  no  less  than  the 
Italians,  and  the  reaction,  which  might  have 
been  dangerous  to  himself,  was  fatal  to  his  suc- 
cessor. A  mere  chance,  as  some  might  call  it, 
determined  the  course  of  history.  The  great 
Emperor  died  suddenly  in  A.  D.  10.50,  and  a 
child  was  left  at  the  helm,  while  storms  were 
gathering  that  might  have  demanded  the  wisest 
hand  "  (Bryce). 

Hildebrand  and  Henry  IV. 

The  child  was  Ilenrv  IV.,  of  unfortunate 
inemory;  the  storms  which  lieset  him  blew  from 
Rome.  The  Papacy,  lifted  from  its  degradation 
by  Henry's  father  and  grandfather,  had  recov- 
ered its  boldness  of  tone  and  enlarged  its  pre- 
tensions and  claims.  It  had  come  under  the 
influence  of  an  extraordinary  man,  the  monk 
Hildebrand,  who  swayed  the  councils  of  four  popes 
before  he  became  pope  himself  (1073),  and  whose 
jiontifical  reign  as  Gregory  VII.  is  the  epoch  of 
greatest  importance  in  the  history  of  the  Roman 
Church.  The  overmastering  ascendancy  of  the 
popes,  in  the  Church  and  over  all  who  acknowl- 
edge its  conuiiunion,  really  began  when  this  in- 
vincible monk  was  raised  to  the  papal  throne, 
lie  liroke  the  priesthood  and  the  whole  hierarchy 
of  the  West  to  blind  obedience  by  his  relentless 
discipline.  He  isolated  them,  as  an  order  apart, 
by  enforcing  celibacy  upon  them;  and  he  extin- 
guished the  corrupting  practices  of  simony. 
Then,  when  he  had  marshalled  the  forces  of  the 
Church,  he  proclaimed  its  independence  and  its 
supremac}'  in  absolute  terms.  In  the  growth  of 
feudalism  throughout  Europe,  the  Church  had 
become  compromised  in  manj-  ways  with  the 
civil  powers.  Its  bishoprics  and  abbeys  had 
acquired  extensive!}"  the  nature  of  fiefs,  and  bish- 
ops and  abbots  were  required  to  do  homage  to  a 
secular  lord  before  they  could  receive  an  "inves- 
titure "  of  the  rich  estates  which  had  become 
attached  by  a  feudal  tenure  to  their  sees.  The 
ceremony  of  investiture,  moreover,  included  de- 
livery of  the  crozierand  the  pastoral  ring,  which 
were  the  very  symbols  of  their  sjiiritual  oflice. 
Against  this  dependence  of  the  Church  upon 
temporal  powers,  Gregory  now  arrayed  it  in  re- 
volt, and  began  the  "  War  of  Investitures," 
which  lasted  for  half  a  century.  The  great 
battle  ground  was  Germany;  the  Emperor,  of 
necessity,  was  the  chief  opponent;  and  Henry 
IV.,  whose  youth  had  been  badly  trained,  and 
whose  authority  had  been  weakened  by  a  long, 
ill-guardianed  minority,  was  at  a  disadvantage 
in  "the  contest.  His  humiliation  at  Canossa 
(1077),  when  he  stood  through  three  winter  days, 
a  suppliant  before  the  door  of  the  castle  which 
lodged  his  haughty  enemy,  praying  to  be  released 
from  the  dread  penalties  of  exconuiumication.  is 
one  of  the  familiar  tableaux  of  history.  He  had 
a  ])Oor  revenge  seven  years  later,  wlien  he  took 
Rome,  drove  Gregory  into  the  castle  St.  Angelo, 
and  seated  an  anti  pope  in  the  Vatican.  But  his 
triumph  was  brief.     There  came  to  the  rescue 
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of  the  beleaguered  Pope  certain  new  actors  in 
Italian  history,  whom  it  is  now  necessary  to  in- 
troduce. 

The  Normans  in  Italy  and  Sicily. 

The  settlement  of  predatory  N^orthmeu  on  the 
Seine,  which  took  the  name  of  Xormandy  and  the 
constitution  of  a  ducal  fief  of  France,  had  long 
since  grown  into  an  important  half-independent 
state.  Its  people  —  now  called  Xormaus  in  the 
smoother  speech  of  the  South  —  had  lost  some- 
thing of  their  earl_v  rudeness,  and  had  fallen  a 
little  under  the  spell  of  the  rising  chivalry  of  the 
age :  but  the  goad  of  a  warlike  temper  wliicli  drove 
their  fathers  out  of  Xorway  still  pricked  the  sons 
and  sent  them  abroad,  in  restless  search  of  ad- 
ventures and  gain.  Some  found  their  way  into 
the  south  of  Italy,  where  Greeks,  Lombards  and 
Saracens  were  fighting  merrily,  and  where  a  good 
sword  and  a  tough  lance  were  tools  of  the  only 
industry  well-paid.  Presently  there  was  banded 
among  them  there  a  little  army,  which  found 
itself  a  match  for  any  force  that  Greek  or  Lom- 
bard, or  other  opponent,  could  bring  against  it, 
and  which  proceeded  accordingly  to  work  its 
own  will  in  the  land.  It  seized  Apulia  (1043)  and 
divided  it  into  twelve  countships,  as  an  aristo- 
cratic republic.  Pope  Leo  IX.  led  an  array  against 
it  and  was  beaten  and  taken  prisoner  (10.53).  To 
release  himself  he  was  compelled  to  grant  the 
duchy  they  had  taken  to  them,  as  a  fief  of  the 
Church,  and  to  extend  his  grant  to  whatever  they 
might  succeed  in  taking,  beyond  it.  The  chiefs 
of  the  Normans  thus  far  had  been,  in  succession, 
three  sons  of  a  poor  gentleman  in  the  Cotentin, 
Tancred  by  name,  who  now  sent  a  fourth  son  to 
the  scene.  This  new  comer  was  Robert,  having 
the  surname  of  Guiscard,  who  became  the  fourth 
leader  of  the  Xorman  troop  (10.37),  and  who,  in  a 
few  years,  assumed  the  title  of  Duke  of  Calabria 
and  Apulia.  His  duchies  comprised,  substan- 
tially, the  territory  of  the  later  kingdom  of 
Kaples.  A  fifth  brother,  Roger,  had  meantime 
crossed  to  Sicily,  with  a  small  following  of  his 
countrymen,  and,  between  1060  and  1090,  had  ex- 
pelled the  Saracens  from  that  island,  and  pos- 
sessed it  as  a  fief  of  his  brother's  duchy.  But  in 
the  next  generation  these  relations  between  the 
two  conquests  were  practically  reversed.  The 
son  of  Roger  received  the  title  of  King  of  Sicily 
from  the  Pope,  and  Calabria  and  Apulia  were  an- 
nexed to  his  kingdom,  through  the  extinction  of 
Robert's  famih*. 

These  Xormans  of  Southern  Italy  were  the  al- 
lies who  came  to  the  rescue  of  Pope  Gregory, 
when  the  Emperor,  Henry  IV.,  besieged  him  in 
Castle  St.  Angelo.  He  summoned  Robert  Guis- 
card as  a  vassal  of  the  Church,  and  the  response 
was  prompt.  Henry  and  his  Germans  retreated 
when  the  Xormans  came  near,  and  the  latter  en- 
tered Rome  (108-i).  Accustomed  to  pillage,  they 
began,  soon,  to  treat  the  city  as  a  captured  jjlace, 
and  the  Romans  rose  against  them.  They  retali- 
ated with  torch  and  sword,  and  once  more  Rome 
suffered  from  the  destroying  rage  of  a  barba- 
rous soldiery  let  loose.  "  Xeither  Goth  nor  Van- 
dal, neither  Greek  nor  Gferman,  brought  such 
desolation  on  the  city  as  this  capture  by  the  Xor- 
mans "  (Milman).  Duke  Robert  made  no  attempt 
to  hold  the  ruined  capital,  but  withdrew  to  his 
own  dominions.  The  Pope  went  with  him.  and 
died  soon  afterwards  (1085),  unable  to  return  to 
Rome.  But  the  imperious  temper  he  had  imparted 


to  the  Church  was  lastingly  fixed  in  it,  and  his 
lofty  pretensions  were  even  surpassed  by  the  pon- 
tiffs who  succeeded  him.  He  spoke  for  the  Papacy 
the  first  syllables  of  that  awful  proclamation  that 
was  sounded  in  its  finality,  after  eight  hundred 
vears,  when  the  dogma  of  infallibility  was  put 
forth. 

Norman  Conquest  of  England. 

The  Xormans  in  Italy  established  no  durable 
power.  In  another  quarter  the}'  were  more  for- 
tunate. Their  kinsmen,  the  Danes,  who  subju- 
gated England  and  annexed  it  to  their  own  king- 
dom in  1016,  had  lost  it  again  in  10-12,  when  the 
old  line  of  kings  was  restored,  in  the  person  of 
Edward,  called  the  Confessor.  But  William, 
Duke  of  Xormandy,  had  acquired,  in  the  course 
of  these  shiftings  of  the  English  crown,  certain 
claims  which  he  put  forth  when  Edward  died, 
and  when  Harold,  son  of  the  great  Earl  Godwine, 
was  elected  king  to  succeed  him,  in  1066.  To  en- 
force his  claim,  Duke  William,  commissioned  by 
the  Pope,  invaded  England,  in  the  early  autumn 
of  that  year,  and  won  the  kingdom  in  the  great 
and  decisive  battle  of  Senlac,  or  Hastings,  where 
Harold  was  slain.  On  Christmas  Day  he  was 
crowned,  and  a  few  years  sufficed  to  end  all  re- 
sistance to  his  authority.  He  established  on  the 
English  throne  a  dynasty  which,  though  shifting 
sometimes  to  collateral  lines,  has  held  it  to  the 
present  day. 

The  Xorman  Conquest,  as  estimated  by  its 
greatest  historian.  Professor  Freeman,  wrought 
more  good  effects  than  ill  to  the  English  people. 
It  did  not  sweep  away  their  laws,  customs  or  lan- 
guage, but  it  modified  them  all,  and  not  unfavor- 
ably ;  while  ' '  it  aroused  the  old  national  spirit  to 
fresh  life,  and  gave  the  conquered  people  fellow- 
workers  in  their  conquerors."  The  monarchy 
was  strengthened  by  William's  advantages  as  a 
conqueror,  used  with  the  wisdom  and  moderation 
of  a  statesman.  Feudalism  came  into  England 
stripped  of  its  disrupting  forces :  and  the  possible 
alternative  of  absolutism  was  hindered  by  po- 
tent checks.  At  the  sitme  time,  the  Conquest 
brought  England  into  relations  with  the  Continent 
which  might  otherwise  have  arisen  very  slowly, 
and  thus  gave  an  early  importance  to  the  nation 
in  European  history. 

The  Crusades. 

At  the  period  now  reached  in  our  survey,  all 
Europe  was  on  the  eve  of  a  profounder  excite- 
ment and  commotion  than  it  had  ever  before 
known  —  one  which  stirred  it  for  the  first  time 
with  a  common  feeling  and  with  common 
thoughts.  A  great  cry  ran  through  it,  for  help 
to  deliver  the  holy  places  of  the  Christian  faith 
from  the  infidels  who  possessed  them.  The 
pious  and  the  adventurous,  the  fanatical  and 
the  vagrant,  rose  up  in  one  motley  and  tumul- 
tuous response  to  the  appeal,  and  mobs  and 
armies  (hardly  distinguishable)  of  Crusaders  — 
warriors  of  the  Cross  —  began  to  whiten  the  high- 
ways into  Asia  with  their  bones.  The  first  move- 
ment, in  1096,  swept  300,000  men,  women  and 
children,  under  Peter  the  Hermit,  to  their  death, 
with  no  other  result;  but  nearly  at  the  same 
time  there  went  an  army,  French  and  Xorman 
for  the  most  part,  which  made  its  way  to  Jerusa- 
lem, took  the  city  by  assault  (1099)  and  founded 
a  kingdom  there,  which  defended  itself  for  almost 
a  hundred  years.  Long  before  it  fell,  it  was 
pressed  sorely  by  the  surrounding  Moslems  and 
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cried  to  Europe  for  liclp.  A  Second  Crusade,  in 
1147,  iicconiplished  notUinj;  for  its  relief,  but 
spent  vast  multitudes  of  lives;  and  wlien  the 
feeble  kinf^dom  disappeared,  in  118T,  and  the 
Sepulchre  of  the  Saviour  was  defiled  again  by 
unbelievers,  Christendom  grew  wild,  once  more, 
with  passion,  an<l  a  Third  Crusade  was  led  by 
the  redoubtable  Emperor  Frederick  Barbarossa, 
of  Oermany,  Kintc  Richard  C(eur  de  Lion,  of 
En>rlan<l,  and  King  Philip  Augustus  of  France. 
The  Enii>eror  perished  miserably  on  the  way  and 
his  army  was  wasted  in  its  march;  tlie  French 
and  English  exhausted  themselves  in  sieges  which 
won  nothing  of  durable  advantage  to  the  Chris- 
tian world;  the  Sultan  Saladin  gathered  most  of 
the  laurels  of  the  war. 

The  Turks  on  the  Scene. 

The  armies  of  Islam  which  the  Crusaders  en- 
countered in  Asia  Minor  and  the  Holj'  Land  were 
no  longer,  in  their  leadership,  of  the  race  of  Ma- 
homet. The  religion  of  the  Prophet  was  still 
triumphant  in  the  East,  bvtt  his  nation  had  lost 
its  lordship,  and  Western  Asia  had  submitted  to 
new  masters.  The.se  were  the  Turks  — ■  Turks  of 
the  House  of  Seljuk — lirst  comers  of  theirswarm 
from  the  great  Aral  basin.  First  they  had  been 
disciples,  won  by  the  early  armed  missionaries 
of  the  Crescent ;  then  servants  and  mercenaries, 
hired  to  tight  its  battles  and  guard  its  princes, 
when  the  vigor  of  the  Arab  conquerors  began  to 
be  sapped,  and  their  character  to  be  corrupted  b_v 
lu.xury  and  pride ;  then,  at  last,  they  were  masters. 
About  the  middle  of  the  ninth  century,  the  Caliidi 
at  Bagdad  became  a  puppet  in  their  IkukIs,  and 
the  Moslem  Empire  in  Asia  (Africa  and  Spain 
being  divided  between  rival  Caliphs)  soon  passed 
under  their  control. 

These  were  the  possessors  of  Jerusalem  and  its 
sacred  shrines,  whose  grievous  and  insulting 
treatment  of  Christian  pilgrims,  in  the  last  years 
of  the  eleventh  century,  had  stirred  Europe  to 
wrath  and  provoked  the  great  movement  of  the 
Crusades.  The  movement  had  important  conse- 
quences, both  immediate  and  remote ;  but  its  tirst 
effects  were  small  in  moment  compared  with 
those  which  lagged  after.  To  understand  either, 
it  will  be  necessary  to  glance  back  at  the  later 
course  of  events  in  the  Eastern  or  Byzantine 
Empire. 

The  Byzantine  Empire. 

The  fortunes  of  the  Empire,  since  it  gave  up 
Syria  and  Egypt  to  the  Saracens,  had  been,  on 
the  whole,  less  unhappy  than  the  dark  prospect 
at  that  time.  It  had  checked  the  onrush  of  Arabs 
at  the  Taurus  mountain  range,  and  retained  Asia 
Minor;  it  had  held  Constantinople  against  them 
thro\igh  two  terrible  sieges;  it  had  fought  for 
three  centuries,  and  tinally  subdued,  a  new  Tu- 
ranian enemy,  the  Bulgarians,  who  had  estab- 
lished a  kingdom  south  of  the  Danube,  where 
their  name  remains  to  the  present  day.  The  his- 
tory of  its  court,  during  much  of  the  period,  had 
been  a  black  and  disgusting  record  of  cimspir.i- 
cies,  treacheries,  murders,  mutilations,  usurpa- 
tions and  foul  vices  of  every  description;  with 
now  and  then  a  manly  ligure  climbing  to  the 
throne  and  <loing  heroic  things,  for  the  most  part 
uselessly ;  but  the  .system  of  governmental  ad- 
ministration seems  to  have  been  so  well  con- 
structed that  it  worked  with  a  certain  indepen- 
dence of  its  vile  or  imbecile  heads,  and  the  country 


was  probably  better  and  better  governed  than  its 
court. 

At  Constantinople,  notwithstanding  frequent 
tumults  and  revolutions,  there  had  been  material 
jirosperity  and  a  great  gathering  of  wealth.  The 
Saracen  conquests,  by  closing  other  avenues  of 
trade  between  the  East  and  the  West,  liad  concen- 
trated that  most  profitable  commerce  in  the  By- 
zantine capital.  The  rising  commercial  cities  "of 
Italy — Amalphi,  Venice,  Genoa,  Pisa  —  seated 
their  enterprises  there.  Art  and  literature,  which 
had  decayed,  began  then  to  revive,  and  Bj'zan- 
tine  culture,  on  its  surface,  took  more  of  superi- 
ority to  that  of  Teutonic  Europe, 

The  conquests  of  the  Seljuk  Turks  gave  a 
serious  check  to  this  improvement  of  the  circum- 
stances of  the  Empire,  Momentarily,  by  divid- 
ing the  ^Moslem  power  in  Asia,  they  had  opened 
an  opportunity  to  an  energetic  Emperor,  Xiceph- 
orus  Phocas,  to  recover  northern  Syria  and 
Cilicia  (961-969).  But  when,  in  the  next  cen- 
tury, they  had  won  a  complete  mastery  of  the 
dominions  of  the  Caliphate  of  Bagdad,  they 
speedily  swept  back  the  Byzantines,  and  overran 
and  occupied  the  most  of  Asia  Minor  and  Ar- 
menia. A  decisive  victory  at  Manzikert.  in  1071, 
when  the  emperor  of  the  moment  was  taken 
prisoner  and  his  army  annihilated,  gave  them 
well  nigh  the  whole  territory  to  the  Hellespont. 
The  Empire  was  nearly  reduced  to  its  European 
domain,  and  suffered  ten  years  of  civil  war  be- 
tween rivals  for  the  throne. 

At  the  end  of  that  time  it  acquired  a  ruler,  In 
the  person  of  Alexius  Comnenus,  who  is  the  gen- 
erallj'  best  Icnown  of  all  the  Byzantine  line,  be- 
cause he  figures  notablj'  in  the  stories  of  the 
First  Crusade,  He  was  a  man  of  crafty  abili- 
ties and  complete  unscrupulousness.  He  took 
the  Empire  at  its  lowest  state  of  abasement  and 
demoralization.  In  the  lirst  year  of  his  reign  he 
had  to  face  a  new  enemy.  Roljert  Guiscard,  the 
Norman,  who  had  conquered  a  dukedom  in 
Southern  Italy,  thought  the  situation  favorable 
for  an  attack  on  the  Eastern  Empire,  and  for 
winning  the  imperial  crown.  Twice  he  inv.aded 
the  Greek  peninsula  (1081-1084)  and  defeated 
the  forces  brought  against  him  by  Alexius;  but 
troubles  in  Italy  recalled  hira  on  the  first  occa- 
sion, and  his  death  brought  the  second  expetli- 
tion  to  naught. 

Such  was  the  situation  of  the  Byzantines  when 
the  waves  of  the  First  Crusade,  rolling  Asia-ward, 
surged  up  to  the  gates  of  Constantinople.  It 
was  a  visitation  that  might  well  appal  them, — 
these  hosts  of  knights  and  vagabonds,  fanatics 
and  freebooters,  who  claimed  and  proffered  help 
in  a  common  Christian  war  with  the  infidels,  and 
who,  nevertheless,  had  no  Christian  communion 
with  them  —  schismatics  as  they  were,  outside 
the  fold  of  the  Roman  shepherd.  There  is  not 
a  doubt  that  they  feared  the  crusading  Franks 
more  than  they  feared  the  Turks.  They  knew 
them  less,  and  the  little  hearsay  knowledge  they 
had  was  of  a  lawless,  barbarous,  fighting  feu- 
dalism in  the  countries  of  the  West, —  more  rough 
and  uncouth,  at  least,  than  their  own  defter 
methods  of  murdering  and  mutilating  one  another. 
They  received  their  dangerous  visitors  with  ner- 
vousness and  suspicion;  but  Alexius  Comnenus 
proved  equal  to  the  delicate  position  in  which 
he  found  himself  placed.  He  burdened  his  .soul 
with  lies  and  perfidies;  but  he  managed  affairs 
so  wonderfully  that  the  Empire  plucked  the  best 
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fruits  of  the  first  C'rvisades.  by  recovering  a 
great  part  of  Asia  Minor,  with  all  tlie  coasts  of 
the  Euxine  and  the  -Egeau,  from  the  weakened 
Turks.  Tlie  hitter  were  so  far  shaken  and  de- 
pressed t)y  tlie  hard  blows  of  the  Crusaders  that 
they  troubled  the  Byzantines  very  little  in  the 
century  to  come. 

But  against  this  immediate  gain  to  the  Eastern 
Empire  from  the  early  Crusades,  there  were 
serious  later  offsets.  The  commerce  of  Constanti- 
nople declined  rapidly,  as  soon  as  the  Moslem 
blockade  of  the  Syrian  coast  line  was  broken.  It 
lost  its  monopoly.  Trade  ran  back  again  into  other 
reopened  channels.  The  Venetians  and  Genoese 
became  more  independent.  Formerly,  they  had 
received  privileges  in  the  Empire  as  a  gracious 
concession.  Now  they  dictated  the  terms  of 
their  commercial  treaties  and  their  naval  alliances. 
Their  rivalries  with  one  another  involved  the 
Empire  in  quarrels  with  both,  and  a  state  of 
things  was  brought  about  wliich  had  much  to  do 
with  the  catastrophe  of  1'2(H,  when  the  fourth 
Crusade  was  diverted  to  the  conquest  of  Con- 
stantinople, and  a  Latin  Empire  supplanted  the 
Empire  of  the  Roman-Greeks. 

Effects  of  the  Crusades. 

Briefly  noted,  these  were  the  consequences  of 
the  early  Crusades  in  the  East.  In  western 
Europe  they  had  slower,  but  deeper  and  more 
lasting  effects.  They  weakened  feudalism,  by 
sending  abroad  so  many  of  the  feudal  lords,  and 
by  impoverishing  so  many  more:  whereby  the 
towns  gained  more  opportunity  for  enfranchise- 
ment, and  the  crown,  in  France  particularly,  ac- 
quired more  power.  They  checked  smaller  wars 
and  private  quarrels  for  a  time,  and  gave  in 
many  countries  unwonted  seasons  of  peace,  dur- 
ing which  the  thoughts  and  feelings  of  men  were 
acted  on  by  more  civilizing  influences.  They 
brought  men  into  fellowship  who  were  only  ac- 
customed to  fight  one  another,  and  thus  softened 
their  provincial  and  national  antipathies.  They 
expanded  the  knowledge  —  the  experience  —  the 
ideas  —  of  the  whole  body  of  those  who  visited 
the  East  and  who  survived  the  adventurous  ex- 
pedition; made  them  acquainted  with  civiliza- 
tions at  least  more  polished  than  their  own; 
taught  them  many  things  which  they  could  only 
learn  in  those  days  by  actual  siglit,  and  sent 
them  back  to  their  homes  throughout  Europe,  to 
be  instructors  and  missionaries,  who  did  much  to 
prepare  Western  Christendom  for  the  Renaissance 
or  new  birth  of  a  later  time.  The  twelfth  cen- 
tury— the  century  of  the  great  Crusades  —  saw 
the  gray  day-break  in  Europe  after  the  long  night 
of  darkness  which  settled  dofwn  upon  it  in  the 
fifth.  In  the  thirteenth  it  reached  the  brighten- 
ing dawn,  and  in  the  fifteenth  it  stood  in  the 
full  morning  of  the  modern  day.  Among  all  the 
movements  by  which  it  was  pushed  out  of  dark- 
ness into  light,  that  of  the  Crusades  would  appear 
to  have  been  the  most  important ;  important  in 
itself,  as  a  social  and  political  movement  of  great 
change,  and  important  in  the  seeds  that  it  scattered 
for  a  future  harvest  of  effects. 

In  both  the  Byzantine  and  ^Vrabian  civiliza- 
tions of  the  East  there  was  much  for  Avestern 
Europe  to  learn.  Perhaps  there  was  more  in  the 
last  named  than  in  the  first ;  for  the  Arabs,  when 
they  came  out  from  behind  their  deserts,  and  ex- 
changed the  nomadic  life  for  the  life  of  cities, 
had  shown  an  amazius  aviditv  for  the  lingering 


science  of  old  Greece,  which  they  encountered  in 
Egypt  and  Syria.  They  had  preserved  far  more 
of  it,  and  more  of  the  old  fineness  of  feeling  that 
went  with  it,  than  had  survived  in  Greece  it- 
self, or  in  any  part  of  the  Teutonized  empire  of 
Rome.  The  Crusaders  got  glimpses  of  its  in- 
fluence, at  least,  and  a  curiosity  was  wakened, 
which  sent  students  into  Moorish  Spain,  and 
opened  scholarly  interchanges  which  greatly  ad- 
vanced learning  in  Europe. 

Rising  Power  of  the  Church. 

Not  the  least  important  effect  of  the  Crusades 
was  the  atmosphere  of  religion  wliich  they  caused 
to  envelope  the  great  affairs  of  the  time,  and 
which  they  made  common  in  politics  and  so- 
ciety. The  influence  of  the  Church  was  increased 
by  this;  and  its  organization  was  powerfully 
strengthened  by  the  great  monastic  revival  that 
followed  presently:  the  rise  of  purer  and  more 
strictly  disciplined  orders  of  the  '"  regular"  (that 
is  the  secluded  or  monastic)  clergy  —  Cistercians, 
Benedictines,  Franciscans,  Dominicans,  etc. ;  as 
well  as  the  creation  of  the  great  military-religious 
orders —  Knights  Templars,  Knights  of  the  Hos- 
pital of  St.  John,  Teutonic  Knights,  and  others, 
which  were  immediately  connected  with  the 
Crusades. 

To  say  that  the  Church  gained  influence  Is  to 
say  that  the  clergy  gained  it,  and  tliat  the  chief 
of  the  clergy,  the  Pope,  concentrated  the  gain  in 
himself.  The  whole  clerical  body  was  making 
encroachments  in  every  field  of  politics  upon  the 
domain  of  the  civil  authority,  using  shrewdly  the 
advantages  of  superior  learning,  and  busying 
itself  more  and  more  in  temporal  affairs.  The 
popes  after  Gregory  VII.  maintained  his  high 
pretensions  and  pursued  his  audacious  course. 
In  most  countries  they  encountered  resistance 
from  the  Crown;  but  the  brunt  of  the  conflict 
still  fell  upon  the  emperors,  who,  in  some  re- 
spects, were  the  most  poorly  armed  for  it. 

Guelfs  and  Ghibellines. 

Henry  IV.,  who  outlived  his  struggle  with 
Gregory,  was  beaten  down  at  last  —  dethroned 
by  a  graceless  son,  excommunicated  by  a  relent- 
less Church  and  denied  burial  when  he  died  (1106) 
by  its  clergy.  The  rebellious  son,  Hemy  V.,  in 
his  turn  fought  the  s;ime  battle  over  for  ten  years, 
and  forced  a  compromise  which  saved  about  half 
the  rights  of  investiture  that  his  father  had 
claimed.  His  death  (112.5)  ended  the  Franconian 
line,  and  the  imperial  crown  returned  for  a  few 
years  to  the  House  of  Saximy,  by  the  election  of 
the  Duke  Lothaire.  But  the  estates  of  the  Fran- 
conian family  had  passed,  by  his  mother,  to 
Frederick  of  Hohenstaufen,  duke  of  Swabia ;  and 
now  a  bitter  feud  arose  Ijetween  the  House  of 
Saxony  and  the  House  of  Hohenstaufen  or  Swa- 
bia,—  a  feud  that  was  the  most  memorable  and 
the  longest  lasting  in  history,  if  measured  by  the 
duration  of  party  strifes  which  began  in  it  and 
which  took  their"  names  from  it.  For  the  raging 
factions  of  Guelfs  and  Ghibellines  which  divided 
Italy  for  two  centuries  had  their  beginning  in 
this"  Swabian-Saxon  feuti,  among  the  Germans. 
The  Guelfs  were  the  partis;ins  of  the  House  of 
Sa.xony ;  the  Ghibellines  were  the  party  of  the 
Hohenstaufens.  The  Hohenstaufens  triumphed 
when  Lothaire  died  (IISS).  and  made  Conrad  of 
their  House  Emperor.  They  helil  the  crown, 
moreover,  in  their  family  for  four  generations. 
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extending  throiigh  more  than  aoentury;  anil  so  it 
happened  that  the  German  name  of  the  German 
party  of  tlie  llohenstanfens  came  to  be  identified 
in  Italy  witli  tlie  iiarty  or  faetioii  in  tliat  country 
wliieli  supporteil  imperial  interests  and  claims  in 
the  free  cities  and  against  the  popes.  Whereupon 
tlic  opposed  party  name  was  borrowed  from  Ger- 
miiny  lilvcwise  and  applied  to  tlie  Italian  faction 
whieli  took  ground  against  tlie  Emperors  —  al- 
though these  Italian  Guelfs  liad  no  objects  in 
common  with  tlie  partisans  of  Saxony. 

The  Hohenstaufens  in  Italy. 

Tlic  first  Ildlienstaufeu  emperiir  was  succeeded 
(1152)  by  his  nephew  Frederieli  I.,  called  Bar- 
barossa,  because  of  his  red  beard.  'I'lie  long 
reign  of  Frederick,  until  1190,  was  mainly  filled 
witli  wars  and  contentions  in  Ital_v,  where  he 
pu.shed  the  old  quarrel  of  tlie  Empire  with  tlie 
Papacy,  and  where,  furthermore,  lie  resolutely 
undertook  to  check  the  growing  independence  of 
the  Lombard  cities.  Five  times  during  his  reign 
he  led  a  great  army  into  the  peninsula,  like  a 
hostile  invader,  and  his  destroying  marches 
through  the  country,  of  which  he  claimed  to  be 
sovereign,  were  like  those  of  the  barbarians  who 
came  out  of  the  North  seven  centuries  before. 
The  more  powerful  cities,  like  jNIilan,  were  un- 
doubtedly oiiprcssing  their  weaker  neighbors, 
and  Barbarossa  assumed  to  bo  the  champion  of 
the  latter.  But  lie  smote  impartially  the  weak 
and  the  strong,  the  village  and  the  town,  which 
provoked  his  arrogant  temper  in  the  slightest  de- 
gree. Milan  escaped  his  wrath  on  the  first  visi- 
tation, but  went  down  before  it  when  he  came 
again  (IMS),  and  was  totally  destroyed,  the  in- 
habitants being  scattered  in  other  towns.  Even 
the  enemies  of  Milan  were  moved  to  compassion 
by  the  savageness  of  this  punishment,  and  joined, 
a  few  years  later,  in  rebuilding  the  prostrate  walls 
and  founding  Milan  anew.  A  great  "  League  of 
Lombard}' "  was  formed  by  all  the  northern  towns, 
to  defend  their  freedom  against  the  hated  Em- 
peror, and  the  party  of  the  Ghibellines  was  re- 
duced for  the  time  to  a  feeble  minority.  Jlean- 
time  Barbarossa  had  forced  his  way  into  Home, 
stormed  the  very  Church  of  St.  Peter,  and  seateil 
an  anti-])ope  on  the  throne.  But  a  sudden  pesti- 
lence fell  upon  his  army,  and  he  fled  before  it, 
out  of  Ital_v,  almost  alone.  Yet  he  never  relaxed 
his  determination  to  bend  both  the  Papacy  and 
the  Lombaril  republics  to  his  will.  After  seven 
years  he  returned,  for  the  fifth  time,  and  it 
proved  to  be  tlie  last.  The  League  met  him  at 
Legnano  (1176)  and  administered  to  him  an  over- 
whelming defeat.  Even  his  obstinacy  was  then 
overcome,  and  after  a  truce  of  six  years  he  made 
peace  with  the  League  and  the  Pope,  on  terms 
which  conceded  most  of  the  liberties  that  the 
cities  claimed.  It  was  in  tlie  reign  of  Frederick 
that  the  name  "  Holy  Roman  Empire  "  began,  it 
seems,  to  be  used. 

Frederick  died  while  on  a  crusade  and  was 
succeeded  (1190)  by  his  son,  Henr}'  VI.,  who  had 
married  the  daughter  and  heiress  of  the  King  of 
Sicily  and  who  acquired  that  kingdom  in  her 
riglit.  His  sliort  reign  was  occupied  mostly  in 
subduing  the  Sicilian  possession.  When  he  died 
(1197)  his  son  Frederick  was  a  child.  Frederick 
succeeded  to  the  crown  of  Sicily,  but  his  rights 
in  Germany  (where  his  father  had  already  caused 
him  to  be  crowned  "King  of  the  Romans" — 
the   step    preliminary   to   an    imperial    election) 


were  entirely  ignored.  The  German  crown  was 
disputed  between  a  .Swabiaii  and  a  Saxon  claim- 
ant, and  the  Sa.Noii,  Otlio,  was  King  an<l  Em- 
peror in  name,  until  1218,  when  lie  died.  But 
he,  too,  quarreled  with  a  Jiope,  about  the  lanils 
of  the  Countess  Matilda,  which  she  gave  to  the 
Church;  and  his  quarrel  was  with  Innocent  III., 
a  pojie  who  realized  the  autocracy  which  Hilde- 
brand  had  looked  forward  to,  and  who  lifted  the 
Papacy  to  the  greatest  height  of  power  it  ever 
attained.  To  cast  down  Otlio,  Innocent  took  up 
the  cause  of  Frederick,  who  received  the  royal 
crown  a  second  time,  at  Aix-la-Chapelle  (121.5) 
and  the  imperial  crown  at  Rome  (1220).  Fred- 
erick II.  (his  designation)  was  one  of  the  few 
men  of  actual  genius  who  have  ever  sprung 
from  the  .sovereign  families  of  the  world;  a  man 
so  far  in  advance  of  his  time  that  he  appears 
like  a  modern  among  his  niedi;eval  contempo- 
raries, lie  was  superior  to  the  superstitions  of 
his  age, —  superior  to  its  bigotries  and  its  pro- 
vincialisms. His  large  sympathies  and  cosnio- 
]K)litan  frame  of  mind  were  acted  upon  b.y  all 
the  new  impulses  of  the  epoch  of  the  crusades, 
and  made  him  reflect,  in  his  brilliant  character, 
as  in  a  mirror,  the  civilizing  processes  that  were 
working  on  his  generation. 

Between  such  an  emperor  as  Frederick  II.  and 
such  popes  as  Innocent  III.  and  his  immediate 
successors,  there  could  not  fail  to  be  collision  and 
strife.  The  man  wlio  might,  perhaps,  under 
other  circumstances,  liave  given  .some  quicker 
movement  to  the  hands  which  measure  liuman 
progress  on  the  dial  of  time,  spent  his  life  in 
barely  proving  his  ability  to  live  and  reign 
under  the  anathemas  and  proscriptions  of  the 
Church.  But  he  fought  a  losing  fight,  even 
when  he  seemed  to  be  winning  victories  in  north- 
ern Italy,  over  the  Guelf  cities  of  Lombardy, 
and  when  the  party  of  the  Ghibellines  appeared 
to  be  ascendant  throughout  the  peninsula.  Ilis 
death  (12.50)  was  the  end  of  the  Hohenstaufens 
as  an  imperial  family.  His  .son,  Conrad,  who 
survived  him  four  years,  was  king  of  Sicily  and 
had  been  crowned  king  of  Germany ;  but  he 
never  wore  the  crown  im]icrial.  Conrad's  ille- 
gitimate brother,  .Manfred,  succeeded  on  the 
Sicilian  throne;  but  the  implacable  Papacy  gave 
his  kingdom  to  Charles  of  Anjou,  brother  of 
King  Louis  IX.  of  France,  and  invited  a  eru.sade 
for  the  conquest  of  it.  Manfred  was  slain  in 
battle,  Conrad's  young  son,  Conradin,  perished 
on  the  scaffold,  and  tlie  Hohenstaufens  disap- 
peared from  history.  Their  rights,  or  claims,  in 
Sicily  and  Naples,  passed  to  the  Spanish  House 
of  Aragon,  b}'  the  marriage  of  ^lanfrcd's  daugh- 
ter to  the  Aragonese  king;  whence  long  strife 
between  the  House  of  Anjou  and  the  House  of 
Aragon,  and  a  troubled  history  for  the  Neapoli- 
tans and  the  Sicilians  during  some  centuries.  In 
the  end,  Anjou  kept  Naples,  while  Aragon  won 
Sicily;  the  kings  in  both  lines  called  themselves 
Kings  of  Sicily,  and  a  subsequent  re-union  of 
the  two  crowns  created  a  very  queerly  named 
"Kingdom  of  the  Two  Sicilies." 

Germany  and  the  Empire. 

After  the  deatli  of  Frederick  II.,  the  German 
kings,  while  maintaining  the  imperial  title, 
practicall}'  abandoned  their  serious  attempts  to 
enforce  an  actual  sovereignty  in  Italy.  The 
Holj'  Roman  Empire,  as  a  political  factor  com- 
prehending more  than  Germany,  now  ceased  in 
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reality  to  exist.  The  name  lived  on,  but  only  to 
represent  a  flattering  fiction  for  magnifying  the 
rank  and  importance  of  the  German  kings.  In 
Italy,  the  conflict,  as  between  Papacy  and  Em- 
pire, or  l)etween  Lombard  republican  cities  and 
Empire,  was  at  an  end.  No  further  occasion 
existed  for  an  imperial  party,  or  an  anti-imperial 
party.  The  Guelf  and  Gbibelline  names  and 
divisions  had  no  more  the  little  meaning  tliat 
first  belonged  to  them.  But  Guelfs  and  Ghibel- 
lines  raged  against  one  another  more  furiously 
than  before,  and  generations  passed  before  their 
feud  died  out. 

While  the  long,  profitless  Italian  conflict  of 
the  Emperors  went  on,  their  kingship  in  Ger- 
man\-  sulfered  sorely.  As  they  grasped  at  a 
shadowy  imperial  title,  the  substance  of  royal 
authority'  slipped  from  them.  Their  frequent 
prolonged  absence  in  Italy  gave  opportunities  for 
enlarged  independence  to  the  German  princes 
and  feudal  lords;  their  ditficulties  beyond  the 
Alps  forced  them  to  buy  support  from  their  vas- 
sals at  home  by  fatal  concessions  and  grants; 
their  neglect  of  German  affairs  weakened  the  ties 
of  loyalty,  and  provoked  revolts.  The  result 
might  have  been  a  dissolution  of  Germany  so 
complete  as  to  give  rise  to  two  or  three  strong 
states,  if  another  potent  influence  had  not  worked 
injury  in  a  difEerent  way.  This  came  from  the 
custom  of  equalized  inheritance  which  prevailed 
among  the  Germans.  The  law  of  primogeniture, 
which  already  governed  hereditary  transmissions 
of  territorial  sovereignty  in  many  countries,  even 
where  it  did  not  give  an  undivided  private  es- 
tate, as  in  England,  to  the  eldest  son  of  a  family, 
got  footing  in  Germany  very  late  and  very 
slowly.  At  the  time  now  described,  it  was  the 
quite  common  practice  to  divide  principalities 
between  all  the  sons  surviving  a  deceased  duke 
or  margrave.  It  was  this  practice  which  gave 
rise  to  the  astonishing  number  of  petty  states 
into  which  Germany  came  to  be  divided,  and 
the  forms  of  which  are  still  intact.  It  was  this, 
in  the  main,  which  prevented  the  growth  of 
any  states  to  a  power  that  would  absorb  the  rest. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  flimsy,  half  fictitious 
general  constitution  which  the  Empire  substi- 
tuted for  such  an  one  as  the  Kingclom  of  Ger- 
many would  naturally  have  grown  into,  made 
an  effective  centralization  of  sovereignty  —  easy 
as  the  conditions  seemed  to  be  prepared  for  it  — 
quite  impossible. 

Free  Cities  in  Germany  and  their  Leagues. 

One  liappy  consequence  of  this  state  of  things 
was  the  enfranchisement,  either  wholly  or  nearly 
so,  of  many  thriving  cities.  The  growth  of  cities, 
as  centers  of  industry  and  commerce,  and  the 
development  of  municipal  freedom  among  them, 
was  considerably  later  in  Germany  than  in  Italy, 
France  and  the  Netherlands;  but  the  indepen- 
dence gained  by  some  among  them  was  more  en- 
tire than  in  the  Low  Countries  or  in  France,  and 
more  lasting  than  in  Italy. 

Jlost  of  the  free  cities  of  Germany  were  di- 
rectly or  immediately  subject  to  the  Emperor, 
and  wholly  intlependent  of  the  princes  whose 
territories  surrounded  them:  whence  they  were 
called  ■■.imperial  cities."  Thisrelationship"bound 
them  to  the  Empire  by  strong  ties ;  they  had  less 
to  fear  from  it  than  from  the  nearer  small  poten- 
tates of  their  country;  and  it  probably  drew  a 
considerable  part  of  such  strength  as  it  possessed, 


in  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries,  from  their 
support.  Their  own  power  was  being  aug- 
mented at  this  period  by  the  formation  of  exten- 
sive Leagues  among  them,  for  common  defense, 
and  for  the  protection,  regulation  and  extension 
of  their  trade.  In  that  age  of  lawless  violence, 
there  was  so  little  force  in  government,  every- 
where, and  so  entire  a  want  of  co-operation  be- 
tween governments,  that  the  operations  of  trade 
were  exposed  to  pirac}-.  robbery,  and  black-mail, 
on  every  sea  and  in  every  land.  By  the  organi- 
zation of  their  Leagues,  the  energetic  mercliants 
of  north-western  Europe  did  for  themselves  what 
their  half-civilized  governments  failed  to  do  for 
them.  They  not  only  created  effective  agencies 
for  the  protection  of  their  trade,  but  they  legis- 
lated, nationally  and  internationally,  for  them- 
selves, establishing  codes  and  regulations,  nego- 
tiating commercial  treaties,  making  war,  and 
exercising  many  functions  and  powers  tliat  seem 
strange  to  modern  times.  The  great  Hansa,  or 
Hanseatic  League,  which  rose  to  importance  in  the 
thirteenth  century  among  the  cities  in  the  north 
of  Germany,  was  the  most  extensive,  the  longest 
lasting  and  the  most  formidable  of  these  confed- 
erations. It  controlled  the  trade  between  Ger- 
many, England,  Russia,  the  Scandinavian  coun- 
tries, and  the  Netherlands,  and  through  the  latter 
it  made  exchanges  with  southern  Europe  and  the 
East.  It  waged  successful  war  with  Denmark, 
Sweden  and  Norway  combined,  in  defiance  of  the 
opposition  of  the  Emperor  and  the  Pope.  But 
the  growth  of  its  power  engendered  an  arrogance 
which  provoked  enmity  in  all  countries,  while 
the  slow  crystalizing  of  nationalities  in  Europe, 
with  national  sentiments  and  ambitions,  worked 
in  all  directions  against  the  commercial  monopoly 
of  the  Hansa  towns.  B}'  the  end  of  the  fifteenth 
century  their  league  had  begun  to  break  up  and 
its  power  to  decline.  The  lesser  associations  of 
similar  character  —  such  as  the  Rhenish  and  the 
Swabian  —  had  been  shorter-lived. 

The  Great  Interregnum. 

These  city-confederations  represented  in  their 
time  the  only  movement  of  concentration  that  ap- 
peared in  Germany.  Every  other  activity  seemed 
tending  toward  dissolution.  Headship  there  was 
none  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  after  Frederick 
II.  died.  The  election  of  the  Kings,  who  took 
rank  and  title  as  Emperors  when  crowned  by  the 
Pope,  had  now  become  the  exclusive  privilege 
of  three  prince-bishops  and  four  temporal  princes, 
who  acquired  the  title  of  Electors.  .lealous  of 
one  another,  and  of  all  the  greater  lords  outside 
their  electoral  college,  it  was  against  their  policy 
to  confer  the  scepter  on  any  man  who  seemed 
likely  to  wield  it  with  a  strong  hand.  For  twenty 
years  —  a  period  in  German  history  known  as  the 
Great  Interregnum  — they  kept  the  throne  prac- 
tically vacant.  Part  of  the  Electors  were  bribed 
to  choose  Richard,  Earl  of  Cornwall,  brother  of 
the  English  King  Henry  III.,  and  the  other  part 
gave  their  votes  to  Alfonso,  King  of  Castile.  Al- 
fonso never  came  to  be  crowned,  either  as  King 
or  Emperor ;  Richard  was  crowned  King,  but  exer- 
cised no  power  and  lived  mostly  in  his  own  coun- 
try. The  Empire  was  virtually  extinct;  the 
Kingdom  hardly  less  so.  Burgundy  fell  away 
from  the  imperial  jurisdiction  even  more  than 
Italy  did.  Considerable  parts  of  it  passed  to 
France. 
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Rise  of  the  House  of  Austria. 

At  last,  in  liTo,  tin'  intrrref^niuii  was  C'ikU'iI 
by  the  fk'Ction  of  a  Grermau  noble  to  be  Kinu; 
of  Germany.  This  was  Rodolph,  Count  of 
Hapsbuijr. —  lord  of  a  small  domain  and  of  little 
importance  from  his  own  possessions,  which  ex- 
plains, without  do\ibt,  his  selection.  But  Ro- 
dolph  proved  to  be  a  vigorous  king,  and  he 
founiled  a  family  of  such  lasting  stamina  and  sucli 
self-seeking  capability  that  it  secured  in  time 
permanent  possession  of  the  German  crown,  and 
acquired,  outside  of  Germany,  a  great  <lominioii 
of  its  own.  He  began  the  aggrandizement  of 
his  House  by  taking  the  line  duchy  of  Austria 
from  tlie  kingdom  of  Bohemia  and  bestowing  it 
upon  his  sons.  He  was  energetic  in  improving 
opportunities  like  this,  and  energetic,  too,  in  de- 
stroying the  castles  of  robber-knights  and  hang- 
ing the  robl)ers  on  their  own  battlements;  but 
of  substantial  authority  or  power  he  had  little 
enough.  He  never  went  to  Rome  for  the  imperial 
crown;  nor  troubled  himself  much  with  Italian 
affairs. 

On  Rodolph's  death  (1291),  liis  son  Albert  of 
Austria  was  a  candidate  for  the  crown.  The 
Electors  rejected  him  and  elected  another  poor 
noble,  Adolphus  of  Xassau;  but  Adolphus  dis- 
pleased them  after  a  few  years,  and  they  decreed 
his  deposition,  electing  Albert  in  his  place.  War 
followed  and  Adolphus  was  killed.  Albert's 
reign  was  one  of  vigor,  but  he  accomplished 
little  of  permanent  effect.  He  planted  one  of 
his  sons  on  the  throne  of  Bohemia,  where  the 
reigning  family  had  become  e.vtiuct;  but  the 
new  king  died  in  a  few  months,  much  hated,  and 
the  Bohemians  resisted  au  Austrian  successor. 
In  1308,  Albert  was  assassinated,  and  the  electors 
raised  Count  Henry  of  Lu.xeniburg  to  i\u:  throne, 
as  Henry  YII.  Henry  VII.  was  the  first  king  of 
Germany  since  the  llohenstaufens  who  went  to 
Italy  (1310)  for  the  crown  of  Lombardy  and  the 
crown  of  the  Ca-sars,  l)oth  of  which  he  received. 
The  Ghibelline  party  was  .still  strong  among  the 
Italians.  In  tlie  distracted  state  of  that  country 
there  were  many  patriots  —  the  poet  Dante  promi- 
nent among  them  —  who  hoped  great  things 
from  the  reappearance  of  an  emperor;  but  tlie 
enthusiastic  welcome  he  received  was  mainly 
from  those  furious  partisans  who  looked  for  a 
party  triumph  to  be  v.-on  tinder  the  new  emper- 
or's lead.  When  they  found  that  he  would  not 
let  himself  be  made  an  instrument  of  faction  in 
the  unhappy  country,  the\'  turned  against  him. 
His  undertakings  iu  Italy  promised  nothing  but 
failure,  when  he  died  suddenly  (1313),  from 
poison,  as  the  Germans  believed.  His  successor 
in  Germany,  chosen  by  the  majority  of  the  elec- 
tors, was  Lewis  of  Bavaria;  but  Frederick  the 
Fair  of  Austria,  supported  by  a  minority,  dis- 
puted the  election,  and  there  was  civil  war  for 
twelve  years,  until  Frederick,  a  prisoner,  so  won 
the  heart  of  Lewis  that  the  latter  divided  the 
throne  with  him  and  the  two  reigned  together. 

France  under  the  Capetians. 

While  Germany  and  the  fictitious  Empire 
linked  with  it  were  thus  dropping  from  the  fore- 
most place  in  western  Europe  into  the  back- 
ground, several  kingiloms  were  slowly  emerging 
out  of  the  anarchy  of  feudalism,  and  acciuiring 
the  organization  of  authority  and  law  wiiieh 
creates  stable  and  substantial  power.     France  for 


two  centuries,  vmder  the  first  three  Capetian 
kings,  had  made  little  jirogrcss  to  that  end.  At 
the  accession  (1103)  of  the  fourth  of  those  kings, 
namely,  Louis  VI.,  it  is  estimated  that  the  actual 
po.ssessions  of  the  Crown,  over  whicii  it  exercised 
sovereignty  direct,  equalled  no  more  than  about 
five  of  the  modern  deiiartments  of  France;  while 
twenty-nine  were  in  the  great  fiefs  of  Flanders, 
Burgundy,  Champagne.  Xormandy,  Brittany, 
Anjou,  Vermandoi.s,  and  Boulogne,  where  the 
royal  authority  was  but  nominal;  thirty-three, 
south  of  the  Loire,  were  hardly  connected  with 
the  Crown,  and  twenty-one  were  then  dependent 
on  the  Empire.  The  actual  "  France,"  as  a  king- 
dom, at  that  time,  was  very  small.  "The  real 
domain  of  Louis  VI.  was  almost  confined  to  the 
five  towns  of  Paris,  Orleans,  Estampes,  iilelun, 
and  Compiegne,  and  to  estates  in  their  neighliour- 
hood."  But  the  strengthening  of  the  Crown 
was  slightly  begun  in  the  reign  of  this  king,  by 
his  wise  iiolicy  of  encouraging  the  enfranchise- 
ment of  the  communes,  as  noted  before,  which 
introduced  a  helpful  alliance  between  the  mon- 
archy and  the  burgher-class,  or  third  estate,  as  it 
came  to  be  called,  of  the  cities,  against  the  feudal 
aristocracy. 

But  progress  iu  that  direction  was  slight  at 
first  and  slowly  made.  Louis  VII.,  who  came  to 
the  throne  in  1137,  acquired  momentarily  the 
great  duchy  of  Aquitaine,  or  Guienne,  by  his 
m.-irriage  with  Eleanor,  who  inherited  it;  but  he 
divorced  her,  and  she  married  Henry  Plaiitagenet, 
who  became  Henry  II.,  King  of  England,  being 
at  the  same  time  Duke  of  Normandy,  liy  inheri- 
tance from  his  mother,  and  succeeding  his  father 
in  Anjou,  JIaiue  and  Touraine.  Eleanor  having 
carried  to  him  the  great  Aquitaniau  domain  of 
her  family,  he  was  .sovereign  of  a  larger  jiart  of 
modern  France  than  owned  allegiance  to  the 
French  king. 

French  recovery  of  Normandy  and  Anjou. 

But  the  ne.\l  king  in  France.  Philip,  called 
Augustus  (1180),  who  was  the  son  of  Louis  VII., 
wrought  a  change  of  these  circumstances.  He 
was  a  i)rince  of  remaii^able  vigor,  and  he  rallied 
with  rare  ability  all  the  forces  that  the  Crown 
could  commanil.  He  wrested  Vermandois  from 
the  Count  of  Flanders,  and  e.\torted  sulnnission 
from  the  rebellious  Duke  of  Burgundy.  Sus- 
pending his  projects  at  home  for  a  time,  to  go 
crusading  to  the  Holy  Land  in  company  with 
King  Richard  of  England,  he  resumed  them  with 
fresh  energy  after  Richard's  death.  The  latter 
was  succeeded  by  his  mean  brother  .lohn,  who 
seems  to  have  been  hated  with  uuanimit}'.  .John 
was  accused  of  the  murder  of  his  yovmg  nephew, 
Arthur  of  Brittany,  who  disputed  the  inheritance 
from  Richard.  As  Duke  of  Xormandy  and 
Anjou,  .lohn,  though  King  of  England,  was 
nevertheless  a  vassal  of  the  King  of  France. 
Philip  summoned  him.  on  charges,  to  be  tried 
by  his  peers.  John  failed  to  answer  the  sum- 
mons, and  the  forfeiture  of  his  fiefs  was  promptly 
declared.  The  French  king  stood  well  pre]iared 
to  make  the  confiscation  effective,  while  .John,  in 
serious  trouble  with  his  English  subjects,  could 
offer  little  resistance.  Thus  the  Xormau  realm 
of  the  English  kings  —  their  original  dominion  — 
was  lost  beyond  recovery,  and  with  it  Anjou  and 
Maine.  They  held  Guienne  and  Poitou  for  some 
years;  but  the  bases  of  the  French  monarchy 
were   broadened  immense! v  from  the  dav  when 
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the    great   Xorm.in   ami   Angevin   tiefs   became 
royal  domain. 

The  Albigenses. 

Events  in  the  south  of  France,  during  Philip's 
reign,  prepared  the  way  for  a  further  aggrandise- 
ment of  the  Crown.  Ancient  Latin  civilization 
had  lingered  longer  there,  in  spirit,  at  least,  than 
in  the  central  and  northern  districts  of  the  king- 
dom, and  the  state  of  society  intellectually  was 
both  livelier  and  more  refined.  It  was  the  region 
of  Europe  where  thought  first  showed  signs  of  in- 
dependence, and  where  the  spiritual  despotism  of 
Rome  was  disputed  lirst.  A  sect  arose  in  Lan- 
guedoc  which  took  its  name  from  the  district  of 
Albi,  and  which  offended  the  Church  perhaps 
more  by  the  freedom  of  opinion  that  it  claimed 
than  by  the  heresy  of  the  opinions  themselves. 
These  Albigeois,  or  Albigenses,  had  been  at  issue 
with  the  cfergy  of  their  country  and  with  the 
Papacy  for  some  years  before  Innocent  III.,  the 
pontifical  autocrat  of  his  age,  proclaimed  a  cru- 
sade against  them  (1208),  and  launched  his  sen- 
tence of  excommunication  against  Raymond, 
Count  of  Toulouse,  who  gave  them  countenance 
if  not  sympathy.  The  fanatical  Simon  de  Mont- 
fort,  father  of  the  great  noble  of  like  name  who 
figures  more  grandly  in  English  history,  took  the 
lead  of  the  Crusade,  to  which  bigots  and  brutal 
adventurers  flocked  together.  Languedoc  was 
wasted  with  fire  and  sword,  and  after  twenty 
years  of  intermittent  war,  in  which  Peter  of  Ara- 
gon  took  part,  assisting  the  Albigeois,  the  Count 
of  Toulouse  purchased  peace  for  his  ruined  land 
by  ceding  part  of  it  to  the  king  of  France,  and 
giving  his  daughter  in  marriage  to  the  king's 
brother  Alphonso, —  by  which  marriage  the  re- 
mainder of  the  country  was  transferred,  a  few 
years  later,  to  the  French  crown. 

The  Battle  of  Bouvines. 

Philip  Augustus,  in  whose  reign  this  brutal 
crushing  of  Provencal  France  began,  took  little 
part  in  it,  but  he  saw  with  no  unwillingness 
another  too  powerful  vassal  brought  low.  The 
ne.\t  blow  of  like  kind  he  struck  with  his  own 
hand.  John  of  England  had  quarreled  with  the 
mighty  Pope  Innocent  III.  ;  his  kingdom  had 
been  |daced  under  interdict  and  his  subjects  ab- 
solved from  their  allegiance.  Philip  of  France 
eagerly  offered  to  become  the  executor  of  the 
papal  decree,  and  gathered  an  army  for  the  in- 
vasion of  England,  to  oust  John  from  his  throne. 
But  John  hastened  now  to  make  peace  w'ith  the 
Cliurch,  suljmitting  himself,  surrendering  his 
kingdom  to  the  Pope,  and  receiving  it  back  as  a 
pa])al  fief.  This  accomplished,  the  all-powerful 
pontiff  persuaded  the  French  king  to  turn  liis 
arm}'  against  the  Count  of  Flanders,  who  had 
never  been  reduced  to  a  proper  degree  of  sidj- 
mission  to  his  feudal  sovereign.  He  seems  to 
have  become  the  recognized  head  of  a  body  of 
nobles  who  showed  alarm  and  resentment  at  the 
growing  power  of  the  Crown,  and  the  war  which 
ensued  was  quite  extraordinary  in  its  political  im- 
jiortance.  King  John  of  England  came  person- 
ally to  the  assistance  of  the  Flemish  Count,  bc- 
cau.se  of  the  hatred  he  felt  towards  Philip  of 
France.  Otho,  Emperor  of  Germany,  who  had 
been  excommunicated  and  deposed  by  the  Pope, 
and  who  was  struggling  for  his  crown  with  the 
young  Ilohenstaufen,  Frederick  II.,  took  part 
in  the  melee,  because  .John  w,-is  his  uncle,  and  be- 


cause the  Poi)e  was  for  Philip,  and  because  Ger- 
many dreaded  the  rising  power  of  France.  So 
the  war,  which  seemed  at  first  to  be  a  triflin.g  af- 
fair in  a  corner,  liecame  in  f;ict  a  grand  clearing 
storm,  for  the  settlement  of  many  large  issues, 
important  to  all  Europe.  The  settlement  was 
accomplished  by  a  single  decisive  battle,  fought 
at  Bouvines  (1214),  not  far  from  Tournay.  It  es- 
tablished effectively  in  France  the  fevidal  supe- 
riority and  actual  sovereignty  of  the  king.  It 
evoked  a  national  spirit  among  the  French  people, 
having  been  their  first  national  victory,  won 
under  the  banners  of  a  definite  kingdom,  over 
foreign  foes.  It  was  a  triumph  for  the  Papacy 
and  the  Church  and  a  crushing  blow  to  those  who 
dared  resist  the  mandates  of  Rome.  It  sent  King 
John  back  to  England  so  humbled  and  weakened 
that  he  had  little  stomach  for  the  contest  which 
awaited  him  there,  and  the  grand  event  of  the 
signing  of  JIagna  Charta  next  year  was  more 
easily  brought  about.  It  settled  the  fate  of  (.)tho 
of  Germany,  and  cleared  the  bright  opening  of 
the  stormy" career  of  Frederick  II.,  his  successor. 
Thus  the  battle  of  Bouvines,  which  is  not  a  famous 
field  in  common  knowledge,  must  really  be  num- 
bered among  the  great  and  important  battles  of 
the  world. 

When  Philip  Augustus  died  in  1223.  the  re- 
gality which  he  bequeathed  to  his  son,  Louis 
VIIL,  was  something  vastly  greater  than  that 
which  came  to  him  from  his  predecessors.  He 
had  enhanced  both  the  dignity  and  the  power, 
both  the  authority  and  the  prestige,  of  the  C^rowu, 
and  made  a  substantial  kingdom  of  France. 
Louis  VIIL  enlarged  his  dominions  by  the  con- 
quest of  Lower  Poitou  and  the  taking  of  Ro- 
chelle  from  the  English ;  but  he  sowed  the  seeds 
of  future  weakness  in  the  monarchy  by  creating 
great  duchies  for  his  children,  which  became  as 
troublesome  to  later  kings  as  Xormandy  and 
Anjou  had  been  to  those  before  him. 

Saint  Louis. 

Louis  IX. —  Saint  Louis  in  the  calendar  of  the 
Catholic  Church  —  who  came  to  the  throne  in 
1226,  while  a  child  of  eleven  years,  was  a  king 
of  so  noble  a  t3-pe  that  he  stands  nearly  alone  in 
history.  Marcus  Aurelius,  the  Emperor,  and 
King  Alfred  of  England,  are  the  only  sovereigns 
who  seem  worthy  to  be  compared  with  him; 
and  even  the  purity  of  those  rare  souls  is  not 
quite  so  simple  and  so  selfless,  perhaps,  as  that 
which  shines  in  the  beautiful  character  of  this 
most  Christian  king.  His  goodness  was  of  that 
quality  which  rises  to  greatness  —  above  all  other 
measures  of  greatness  in  the  distinction  of  men. 
It  was  of  that  quality  which  even  a  wicked  world 
is  compelled  to  feel  and  to  bend  to  as  a  power,^ 
much  exceeding  the  power  of  state-craft  or  of 
the  sword.  Of  all  the  kingsof  his  line,  this  Saint 
Louis  was  probably  the  one  who  had  least 
thought  of  a  royal  interest  in  France  distinct 
from  the  interest  of  the  people  of  France ;  and 
the  one  who  consciously  did  least  to  aggrandize 
the  monarchy  and  enhirge  its  powers;  but  no 
king  before  him  or  after'him  was  so  much  the 
true  architect  of  the  foundations  of  the  absolute 
French  monarchy  of  later  times.  His  constant 
purpose  was  to  give  peace  to  his  kingdom  and 
justice  to  his  people;  to  end  violence  and  wrong- 
doing, lu  pursuing  this  purpose,  he  gave  a  new 
character  and  a  new  influence  to  the  royal  courts, 
—  established  them  in  public  confidence,—  accus- 
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tomed  his  subjects  to  appeal  to  them;  lie  de- 
nounced tlie  brutal  senselessness  of  trials  by  com- 
bat, and  commanded  their  abolition ;  he  jravc 
encouragement  to  the  study  and  the  introduction 
of  Roman  law,  and  so  helpeil  to  dispel  the  crude 
political  as  well  as  legal  ideas  that  feudalism 
rested  on.  His  measures  in  these  directions  all 
ten<led  to  the  tuidermining  of  the  feudal  system 
and  to  the  breaking  down  of  the  independence  of 
the  great  vassals  who  divided  sovereignty  with 
the  king.  At  the  same  time  the  upriglit  soul  of 
King  Louis,  devotedly  pious  son  of  the  Church 
as  he  was.  yielded  his  conscience  to  it,  and  the 
just  ordinances  of  his  Jiingdoni,  no  more  than  he 
yielded  to  the  haughty  turbulence  of  the  great 
vassals  of  the  crown. 

The  great  misfortunes  of  the  reign  of  Saint 
Louis  were  the  two  calamitous  Crusades  in  which 
he  engaged  (1348-12.54,  and  liTO),  and  in  the  last 
of  which  he  died.  They  were  futile  in  every 
way  —  as  unwisely  conducted  as  they  were  un- 
wisely conceived;  but  they  coiuit  among  the  few 
errors  of  a  noble,  great  life.  Regarded  altogether, 
in  the  light  which  after-history  throws  back  upon 
it,  the  reign  of  Louis  IX.  is  more  loftily  distin- 
guished tliau  any  otlicr  in  the  annals  of  France. 

Philip  the  Fair  and  Pope  Boniface. 

There  is  little  to  distinguish  the  reign  of  St. 
Louis'  son,  Philip  III.,  "  le  Hardi,"  "  the  Rash  " 
(1270-128.5),  though  the  remains  of  the  great  tief 
of  Toulouse  w-ere  added  in  his  time  to  the  royal 
domain;  but  under  the  grandson  of  St.  Louis, 
the  fourth  Philip,  surnamed  "  le  Bel,"  there  was 
a  season  of  storms  in  France.  This  Philip  was 
unquestionably  a  man  of  clear,  cold  intellect,  and 
of  powerful,  imbendiug  will.  Tlicre  was  nothing 
of  the  soldier  in  him.  much  of  the  law\-er-like 
mind  and  disposition.  The  men  of  tlie  gown 
were  his  counsellors ;  he  advanced  their  inlluence, 
and  promoted  the  acceptance  in  France  of  tlje 
principles  of  the  Roman  or  civil  law,  which  were 
antagonistic  to  feudal  ideas.  In  liis  attitude 
towards  the  Papacy  —  which  had  declined  greatly 
in  cliaracter  and  power  within  the  century  past 
—  lie  was  extraordinarily  bold.  His  famous 
([Uarnd  with  Pope  Boniface  VIII.  resulted  in 
humiliations  to  the  head  of  the  Church  from 
which,  in  some  respects,  there  was  no  recovery. 
The  (juarrel  arose  on  questions  connected  chiefly 
with  the  taxing  of  the  clergy.  The  Pope  launched 
one  angry  Bull  after  another  against  the  auda- 
cious king,  and  the  latter  retorted  with  Ordi- 
nances which  were  as  effective  as  the  Bulls.  Ex- 
communication was  defied;  the  Inquisition  was 
suppressed  in  France;  appeal  taken  to  a  General 
Coiuicil  of  the  Church.  At  last  Boniface  suf- 
fered personal  violence  at  the  hands  of  a  party  of 
hired  ruffians,  in  French  pay,  wdio  attacked  him 
at  his  country  residence,  and  received  such  in- 
dignities that  he  expired  soon  after  of  shame  ami 
rage.  The  pope  immediately  succeeding  died  a 
few  months  later,  and  dark  suspicions  as  to  the 
cause  of  his  death  were  entertained ;  for  he  gave 
place  (13Uo)  to  one,  Clement  V.,  who  was  tlie 
tool  of  the  French  king,  bound  to  him  by  pledges 
and  guarantees  before  his  election.  This  Pope 
Clement  removed  the  papal  residence  from  Rome 
to  Avignon,  and  for  a  long  period  —  the  period 
known  as  "the  Babylonish  Captivity  " —  tlie  Holy 
See  was  sub.servient  to  the  monarchy  of  France. 

In  this  contest  with  the  Papacy,  Philip  tlirew 
him.self  on  the  sujiport  of  the  whole  body  of  his 


people,  convoking  (1302)  the  first  meeting  of  the 
Three  Estates  —  the  first  of  the  few  general  Par- 
liaments—  ever  assembled  in  France. 

Destruction  of  the  Templars. 

A  more  sinister  event  in  the  reign  of  Philip 
IV.  was  his  prosecution  and  destruction  of  the 
famous  Order  of  the  Knights  Temjilar.  The 
dark,  dramatic  story  has  been  told  many  times, 
and  its  incidents  are  familiar.  Perhaps  there 
will  never  be  agreement  as  to  the  bottom  of 
truth  that  might  exist  in  the  charges  brought 
against  the  Order;  but  few  question  the  fact 
that  its  blackest  guilt  in  the  eyes  of  the  French 
King  was  its  wealth,  which  he  coveted  and 
which  he  was  resolved  to  find  reasons  for  taking 
to  himself.  The  knights  were  accused  of  infi- 
delity, blasphemy,  and  abominable  vices.  They 
were  tried,  tortured,  tempted  to  confessions, 
burned  at  the  stake,  and  their  lands  and  goods 
were  divided  between  the  Crown  and  the  Knights 
of  St.  John. 

Flemish  Wealth  and  Independence. 

The  wilful  king  had  little  mercy  in  liis  cold 
heart  and  few  .scruples  in  his  calculating  brain. 
His  character  was  not  admirable;  but  the  ends 
which  he  compassed  were  mostly  good  for  the 
strength  and  independence  of  the  monarchy  of 
France,  and,  on  the  whole,  for  the  welfare  of 
the  people  subject  to  it.  Even  the  disasters  of 
his  reign  had  .sometimes  their  good  effect:  as 
in  the  case  of  his  failure  to  .subjugate  the  great 
county  of  Flanders.  Originally  a  fief  of  the 
Kings  of  France,  it  had  been  growing  apart 
from  the  French  monarchy,  through  the  inde- 
pendent interests  and  feelings  that  rose  in  it  with 
the  increase  of  wealth  among  its  singularlj-  in- 
dustrious and  thrift}'  people.  The  Low  Coun- 
tries, or  Netherlands,  on  both  sides  of  the  Rhine, 
had  been  the  first  in  western  Europe  to  develop 
industrial  arts  and  the  trade  that  goes  with  them 
in  a  thoroughly  intelligent  and  systematic  way. 
The  Flemings  were  leaders  in  this  industrial  de- 
velopment. Their  country  was  full  of  busy 
cities, —  communes,  with  large  liberties  in  pos- 
session,—  where  prosperous  artisans,  pursuing 
many  crafts,  were  organized  in  gilds  and  felt 
strong  for  the  defense  of  their  chartered  rights. 
Ghent  exceeded  Paris  in  riches  and  population 
at  the  end  of  the  thirteentli  century.  Bruges 
was  nearly  its  equal;  and  there  were  many  of 
less  note.  The  country  was  already  a  prize  to 
be  coveted  by  kings;  and  the  kings  of  France, 
who  claimed  the  rights  of  feudal  superiority 
over  its  count,  had  long  been  .seeking  to  make 
tlieir  sovereignty  direct,  while  the  spirit  of  the 
Flemings  carried  them  more  anil  more  toward 
independence. 

In  1294,  Philip  IV.  became  involved  in  war 
with  Edward  I.  of  England  over  Guienne. 
Flanders,  which  traded  largely  with  England 
and  was  in  close  friendship  with  the  English 
king  and  people,  took  sides  with  the  latter,  and 
was  basely  abandoned  when  Philip  and  Edward 
made  peace,  in  1302.  The  French  king  then 
seized  his  opportunity  to  subjugate  the  Flem- 
ings, which  he  practically  accomplished  for  a 
time,  mastering  all  of  their  cities  except  Ghent. 
His  need  and  his  greed  made  the  burden  of  taxes 
which  he  now  laid  on  these  new  subjects  very 
heavy  anil  they  were  soon  in  revolt.  By  acci- 
dent," and  the  folly  of  the  French,   they  won  a 
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fearfully  decisive  victory  at  Courtray.  where  some 
thousaails  of  the  nobles  and  knights  of  France 
char!,'ed  blindly  into  a  canal,  and  were  drowned, 
suffocated  and  slaughtered  in  heaps.  The  car- 
nage was  so  great  that  it  broke  the  strength  of  the 
feudal  chivalry  of  France,  and  the  French  crown, 
while  it  lost  Flanders,  yet  gained  power  from  the 
very  disaster. 

In  li314,  Philip  IV.  died,  leaving  three  sons, 
who  occupied  the  throne  for  brief  terms  in  suc- 
cession: Louis  X.,  surnamedHutin  (disorder),  who 
survived  his  father  little  more  than  a  year ;  Philip 
v.,  called  "the  Long  "  (1.316-1.322).  and  Charles 
r\".,  known  as  "  the  Fair  "  (1322-1328).  With  the 
death  of  Charles  the  Fair,  the  direct  line  of  the 
Capetian  Kings  came  to  an  end,  and  Philip,  Count 
of  Valois,  first  cousin  of  the  late  kings,  and  grand- 
son of  Philip  III.,  came  to  the  throne,  as  Philip 
YI.  —  iiitroduciug  tlie  Valois  line  of  kings. 

Claims  of  Edward  III.  of  England. 

The  so-called  Salic  law,  e.xcluding  females,  in 
France,  from  the  throne,  had  now,  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  these  recent  successions,  been  affirmed  and 
enforced.  It  was  promptly  disputed  bj'  King 
Edward  III.  of  England,  who  claimed  the  French 
crown  by  right  of  his  mother,  daughter  of  Philip 
IV.  and  sister  of  the  last  three  kings.  His  at- 
tempt to  enforce  this  claim  was  the  beginning  of 
the  wicked,  desolating  "  Hundred  Years  War" 
between  England  and  France,  which  well-nigh 
ruined  the  latter,  while  it  contributed  in  the 
former  to  the  advancement  of  the  commons  in 
political  power. 

England  after  the  Norman  Conquest. 

The  England  of  the  reign  of  Edward  III.,  when 
the  Hundred  Years  War  began,  was  a  country 
quite  different  in  condition  from  that  which  our 
narrative  left,  at  the  time  it  had  yielded  (about 
1071)  to  William  the  Norman  conqueror.  The 
English  people  were  brought  low  by  that  subju- 
gation, and  the  yoke  which  the  Normans  laid 
upon  them  was  heavy  indeed.  The}'  were  stripped 
of  their  lands  by  confiscation:  they  were  dis- 
armed and  disorganized;  every  attempt  at  re- 
bellion failed  miserably,  and  every  failure  brought 
wider  confiscations.  The  old  nobility  suffered 
most  and  its  ranks  were  thinned.  England  be- 
came Norman  in  its  aristocracy  and  remained 
English  iu  its  commons  and  its  villeinage. 

Modified  Feudalism  in  England. 

Before  the  Conquest,  feudalism  had  crept  into 
its  southern  parts  and  was  working  a  slow  change 
of  its  old  free  Germanic  institutions.  But  the 
Normans  quickened  the  change  and  wMdened  it. 
At  the  same  time  they  controlled  it  in  certain 
■ways,  favorably  both  to  the  monarchy  and  the 
people.  They  established  a  feudal  system,  but 
it  was  a  S3"stem  different  from  that  which  broke 
up  the  unity  of  both  kingdoms  of  the  Franks. 
William,  shrewd  statesman  that  he  was,  took 
care  that  no  dangerous  great  fiefs  should  be  cre- 
ated: and  he  took  care,  too,  that  every  landlord 
in  England  should  swear  fealty  direct  to  the  king, 
—  thus  placing  the  Crown  in  immediate  relations 
with  all  its  subjects,  permitting  no  intermediary 
lord  to  take  their  tii-st  allegiance  to  himself  ancl 
pass  it  on  at  second  hand  to  a  mere  crowned  over- 
lord. 

The  effect  of  this  diluted  organization  of  feu- 
dalism in  England  was  to  make  the  monarchy  so 


strong,  from  the  beginning,  that  both  aristocracy 
and  commons  were  naturally  put  on  their  defence 
against  it.  and  acquired  a  feeling  of  association, 
a  sense  of  common  interest,  a  habit  of  alliance, 
which  became  very  important  influences  in  the 
political  history  of  the  nation.  In  France,  as  we 
have  seen,  there  had  been  nothing  of  this.  There, 
at  the  beginning,  the  feudal  aristocracy  was 
dominant,  and  held  itself  so  haughtily  above  the 
commons,  or  Third  Estate,  that  no  political  co- 
operation between  the  two  orders  could  be 
thought  of  when  circumstances  called  for  it.  The 
kings  slowly  undermined  the  aristocratic  power, 
using  the  communes  in  the  process;  and  when, 
at  last,  the  power  of  the  monarchy  had  become 
threatening  to  both  orders  iu  the  state,  they  were 
separated  by  too  great  an  alienation  of  feeling 
and  habit  to  act  well  together. 

It  was  the  great  good  fortune  of  England  that 
feudalism  was  curbed  by  a  strong  monarchy.  It 
was  the  greater  good  fortune  of  the  English 
people  that  their  primitive  Germanic  institu- 
tions—  their  folk-moots,  and  their  whole  simple 
popular  system  of  local  government  —  should 
have  had  so  long  and  sturdy  a  growth  before  the 
feudal  scheme  of  society  began  seriously  to  in- 
trude upon  them.  The  Norman  conqueror  did 
no  violence  to  those  institutions.  He  claimed  to 
be  a  lawful  English  king,  respecting  English 
laws.  The  laws,  the  customs,  the  organization 
of  government,  were,  indeed,  greatly  modified 
in  time ;  but  the  modilication  was  slow,  and  the 
base  of  the  whole  political  structure  that  rose  in 
the  Anglo-Norman  kingdom  remained  wholly 
English. 

Norman  Influences  in  England. 

The  Normans  brought  with  them  into  England 
a  more  active,  enterprising,  enquiring  spirit  than 
had  animated  the  land  before.  They  brought  an 
increase  of  learning  and  of  the  appetite  for  knowl- 
edge. They  brought  a  more  educated  taste  in 
art,  to  improve  the  building  of  the  country  and 
its  workmanship  in  general.  They  brought  a 
wider  acquaintance  with  the  affairs  of  the  out- 
side world,  and  drew  England  into  political  re- 
lations with  her  continental  neighbors,  which 
were  not  happy  for  her  in  the  end,  but  which 
may  have  contributed  for  a  time  to  her  develop- 
ment. They  brought,  also,  a  more  powerful  or- 
ganization of  the  Church,  which  gave  England 
trouble  in  later  days. 

The  Conqueror's  Sons. 

When  the  Conqueror  died  (lOST),  his  eldest 
son  Robert  succeeded  him  in  Normandy,  but  he 
wished  the  crown  of  England  to  go  to  his  son 
William,  called  Rufus.  or  "  the  Red."  He  could 
not  settle  the  succession  by  his  will,  because  in 
theory  the  succession  was  subject  to  the  choice 
or  assent  of  the  nobles  of  the  realm.  But,  in 
fact,  William  Rufus  became  king  through  mere 
tardiness  of  opposition ;  and  when,  a  few  months 
after  his  coronation,  a  formidable  rebellion  broke 
out  among  the  Normans  in  England,  who  pre- 
ferred his  wayward  brother  Robert,  it  was  the  na- 
tive English  who  sustained  him  and  established 
him  on  the  throne.  The  s;ime  thing  occurred 
again  after  William  Rufus  died  (1100).  The  Nor- 
man English  tried  again  to  bring  in  Duke  Robert, 
while  tlie  native  English  preferred  the  younger 
brother,  Henry,  who  was  born  anions  them.  They 
won  the  da  J'."    Henry  I.,  called   Beauclerc.  the 
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Scholar,  was  seated  on  the  throne.  I'nlike  AVilliam 
Kufus,  who  had  no  gratitude  for  tlie  sujiport  the 
Englisli  gave  him.  and  ruled  them  harshly, 
Henry  sliowed  favor  to  his  English  sul)jeets, 
and,  during  his  reign  of  thirty-live  years,  the 
two  races  were  so  elTectually  reconciled  and 
drawn  together  that  little  distinction  between 
them  appears  thereafter. 

Henry  acquired  Normandy,  as  well  as  Eng- 
land, uniting  again  the  two  sovereignties  of  his 
father.  His  thriftless  brother,  Robert,  had 
pledged  the  dukedom  to  William  Rufus,  who 
lent  him  money  for  a  crusading  expedition.  Re- 
turning penniless,  Robert  tried  to  recover  liis 
lieritage ;  but  Henry  claimed  it  and  made  good 
the  claim. 

Anarchy  in  Stephen's  Reign. 

At  Henry's  death,  the  succession  fell  into  dis- 
pute. He  had  lost  his  only  sou.  His  daughter, 
Matilda,  tirst  married  to  the  Emperor  Henry  V., 
had  subsequently  wedded  Count  GeolTrey  of 
Anjou,  l)y  whom  she  had  a  son.  Henry  strove, 
during  his  life,  to  bind  his  nobles  by  oath  to  ac- 
cept Matilda  and  her  sou  as  his  successors.  But 
on  his  death  (1135)  their  promises  were-broken. 
They  gave  the  crown  to  Stephen  of  Blois,  whose 
mother  was  Henry's  sister;  whereupon  there  en- 
sued the  most  dreadful  period  of  civil  war  and 
anarchy  that  England  ever  knew.  Stephen,  at 
his  coronation,  swore  to  promises  which  he  did 
not  keep,  losing  many  of  his  supporters  for  that 
reason;  the  Empress  Matilda  and  her  young  .son 
Henry  had  numerous  partisans;  and  each  side 
was  able  to  effectually  destroy  the  anthoritj'  of 
the  other.  "The  price  of  the  support  given  to 
both  was  the  same  —  absolute  licence  to  build 
castles,  to  practise  private  war,  to  hang  their 
private  enemies,  to  plunder  their  neighbours,  to 
coin  their  money,  to  e.vercise  their  petty  tyran- 
nies as  they  pleased."  "Castles  innumerable 
sprang  up,  and  as  fast  as  they  were  built  they 
were  tilleil  with  devils;  each  lord  judgeil  and 
taxed  and  coined.  The  feudal  spirit  of  disinte- 
gration had  for  once  its  full  play.  Even  ])arty 
union  was  at  an  end.  and  every  baron  fought  on 
his  o%vn  behalf.  Feudalism  had  its  day,  and  the 
completeness  of  its  triumph  ensured  its  fall  " 
(Stubbs). 

Angevin  Kings  of  England. 

At  length,  in  ll.jo.  peace  was  made  by  a  treaty 
which  left  Stephen  in  possession  of  the  throne 
during  his  life,  but  made  Henry,  already  recog- 
nized as  Duke  of  Xormandy,  his  heir.  Stephen 
ilied  the  following  year,  and  Henry  II.,  now 
twenty-one  years  old,  came  qidetly  into  his  king- 
dom, beginning  a  new  royal  line,  called  the 
Angevin  kings,  because  of  their  descent  from 
Geoffrey  of  Anjou;  also  taking  the  name  Plan- 
tagenets  from  Geoffrev's  fashion  of  wearing  a  bit 
of  broom,  Planta  Genista,  in  his  hat. 

Henry  H.  proved,  happily,  to  be  a  king  of  the 
strong  character  that  was  needed  in  the  England 
of  that  wretched  time.  He  was  Ijold  ami  ener- 
getic, yet  sagacious,  prudent,  politic.  He  loved 
power  and  he  used  it  with  an  unsparing  hand ; 
but  he  used  it  with  wise  judgment,  and  England 
was  the  better  for  it.  He  struck  li.-ird  and  per- 
sistently at  the  lawlessness  of  feudalism,  and 
practically  ended  it  forever  as  a  menace  to  order 
and  unity  of  government  in  England.  He  de- 
stroyed hundreds  of  the  castles  which  had  sprung 


up  throughout  the  land  in  Stephen's  time,  to  be 
nests  of  robl)ers  and  strongholds  of  rebellion.  He 
hund)led  the  turbulent  barons.  He  did  in  iZii'i- 
land,  for  the  jiromotion  of  justice,  and  for  the 
enforcement  of  the  royal  authority,  wh;it  Louis 
IX.  did  a  little  later  in  France:  that  is,  he  re- 
organized and  strengthened  the  king's  courts, 
creating  a  judicial  system  which,  in  its  most 
essential  features,  has  e.xisted  to  the  present  time. 
His  organizing  hand  brought  system  and  efli- 
ciency  into  every  department  of  the  government. 
He  demanded  of  the  Church  that  its  clergy 
sliould  be  subject  to  the  ciinuuon  laws  of  the 
kingdom,  in  matters  of  crime,  and  to  tjial  before 
the  ordinary  courts;  and  it  was  this  most  just 
reform  of  a  crying  abuse  —  the  exemption  of 
clerics  from  the  jurisdiction  of  secular  courts  — 
which  brought  about  the  memorable  collision  of 
King  Henry  with  Thomas  Becket,  the  inflexible 
archbishop  of  Canterburj'.  Becket's  tragical 
death  made  a  martyr  of  him,  and  placed  Henry 
in  a  penitential  position  which  checked  his  great 
works  of  reform;  but,  on  the  whole,  his  reign 
was  one  of  splendid  success,  and  shines  among 
the  epochs  that  throw  light  on  the  great  after- 
career  of  the  English  nation. 

Aside  from  his  importance  as  an  English  states- 
man. Henry  H.  figured  largely,  in  his  time,  among 
the  most  powerful  of  the  mouarchs  of  Europe. 
His  dominions  on  the  continent  embraceil  much 
more  of  the  territory  of  modern  France  than  was 
ruled  directly  by  the  contemporary  French  king, 
though  nominally  he  held  them  as  a  vassal  of 
the  latter.  Normamly  came  to  him  from  his 
grandfather;  from  his  father  he  inherited  the 
large  possessions  of  the  House  of  Anjou ;  by  his 
marriage  with  Eleanorof  Aqtntaine(iiivorced  by 
Louis  Vn.  of  France,  as  mentioned  already)  he 
acquired  her  wide  and  rich  domain.  (Ju  the  con- 
tinent, therefore,  he  ruled  Xormandy.  .Maine, 
Touraine.  Anjou.  Guienne,  Poitou  and  (Jascony. 
He  may  be  said  to  have  addeil  Ireland  to  his 
English  kingdom,  for  he  began  the  conijuest.  He 
helil  a  great  place,  in  his  century,  and  historically 
he  is  a  notable  figure  in  tlie  time. 

His  rebellious,  uudutiful  son  Richard,  Cieurde 
Lion,  the  Crusader,  the  hard  fighter,  the  knight 
of  many  rude  adventures,  who  succeeded  Henry 
II.  iu  11S9,  is  popularly  better  known  than  he; 
but  Richard's  noisy  brief  career  shows  jioorly 
when  compared  with  his  father's  life  of  thought- 
ful statesmanship.  It  docs  not  show  meanly, 
however,  like  that  of  the  j'ounger  son,  John,  who 
came  to  the  throne  in  1199.  The  story  of  John's 
probable  murder  of  his  young  nephew,  Arthur, 
of  Brittany,  and  of  his  consequent  loss  of  all  the 
Angevin  lauds,  and  of  Xormandy  (excepting  only 
the  Xorman  islands,  the  Jerseys,  which  have  re- 
mained English  to  our  own  day)  has  been  briefly 
told  heretofore,  when  the  reign  of  Philip  Augus- 
tus of  France  was  under  review. 

The  whole  reign  of  John  was  ignominious. 
He  quarreled  with  the  Pope  —  with  the  inflexible 
Innocent  III.,  who  humbled  many  kings  —  over 
a  nomination  to  the  Archbishoi)ric  of  Canterbury 
(liO.'j);  his  kingdom  was  put  under  interdict 
(1'3()8);  he  was  tlireatcned  with  deposition;  and 
when,  in  affright,  he  surrendered,  it  was  so 
abjectly  done  that  he  swore  fealty  to  the  Pope, 
as  a  vassal  to  his  suzerain,  consenting  to  hold 
his  kingdom  as  a  fief  of  the  Apostolic  See. 

The  triumph  of  the  Papacy  in  this  dispute 
brought  one  ijrcat  good  to  England.      It  made 
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Stephen  Langton  Archbishop  of  Canterburv,  and 
thereby  save^a  wise  and  righteous  leader  to  the 
opponents  of  the  king's  oppressive  rule.  Lords 
and  commons,  laity  and  clergy,  were  all  alike 
sufferers  from  John's  greed,  his  perlidy,  his  mean 
devices  and  his  contempt  of  law.  Langton  ral- 
lied them  to  a  sober,  stern,  united  demonstration, 
which  awed  King  .John,  and  compelled  him  to 
put  his  seal  to  Magna  Charta — the  grand  Char- 
ter of  English  liberties  (121.5).  A  few  weeks  later 
he  tried  "to  annul  what  he  had  done,  with  en- 
couragement from  the  Pope,  who  anathematized 
the  Charter  and  all  who  had  to  do  with  it.  Then 
certain  of  the  barons,  in  their  rage,  offered  the 
English  crown  to  the  lieir  of  France,  afterwards 
Louis  VIIL  ;  and  the  French  prince  actually  came 
to  England  (1216)  with  an  army  to  secure  it.  But 
before  the  forces  gathered  on  each  side  were 
brought  to  any  decisive  battle,  .John  died.  Louis' 
partisans  then  drfipped  away  from  him  and  the 
ne.\t  year,  after  a  defeat  at  sea,  he  returned  to 
France. 

Henry  IIL  and  the  Barons'  'War. 

.John  left  a  son,  a  lad  of  nine  years,  who  grew 
to  be  a  better  man  than  himself,  though  not  a 
good  king,  for  he  was  weak  and  untruthful  in 
character,  though  amiable  and  probably  well- 
meaning.  He  held  the  throne  for  lifty-si.\  years, 
during  which  long  time,  after  his  minority  was 
passetJ,  no  minister  of  ability  and  honorable  char- 
acter could  get  and  keep  office  in  the  royal  ser- 
vice. He  was  jealous  of  ministers,  preferring 
mere  administrative  clerks ;  while  he  was  docile 
to  favorites,  and  picked  them  for  the  most  part 
from  a  swarm  of  foreign  adventurers  whom  the 
nation  detested.  The  Great  Charter  of  his  father 
had  been  reaffirmed  in  his  name  soon  after  he  re- 
ceived the  crown,  and  in  122.5  he  was  required  to 
issue  it  a  third  time,  as  the  condition  of  a  grant  of 
money ;  but  he  would  not  rule  honestly  in  com- 
pliance with  its  provisions,  and  sought  continu- 
ally to  lay  and  collect  heavy  ta.xes  in  unlawful 
ways.  lie  spent  money  extravagantly,  and  was 
foolish  and  reckless  in  foreign  undertakings,  ac- 
cepting, for  example,  the  Kingdom  of  Sicily, 
offered  to  his  son  Edmund  by  the  Pope,  whose 
gift  could  only  be  made  good  by  force  of  arms. 
At  the  same  time  he  was  servile  to  the  pojies, 
whose  increasing  demands  for  monej'  from  Eng- 
land were  rousing  even  the  clergy  to  resistance. 
So  the  causes  of  discontent  grew  abundantly 
until  they  brought  it  to  a  serious  head.  All  classes 
of  the  people  were  drawn  together  again,  as  they 
had  been  to  resist  the  aggressions  of  John.  The 
great  councils  of  the  kingdom,  or  assemblies  of 
barons  and  bishops  (which  had  taken  the  place 
of  the  witeuagemot  of  the  old  English  time,  and 
which  now  began  to  be  called  Parliaments),  be- 
came more  and  more  united  against  the  king.  At 
last  the  discontent  found  a  leader  of  high  capacity 
and  of  heroic  if  not  blameless  character,  in  Simon 
de  Jlontfort,  Earl  of  Leicester.  Simon  de  Jlont- 
fort  was  of  foreign  birth, —  son  of  that  fanatical 
crusader  of  the  same  name,  who  spread  ruin  over 
the  fair  country  of  the  Albigeois.  The  English 
earldom  of  Leicester  had  passed  to  his  family,  and 
the  younger  Simon,  receiving  it,  came  to  England 
and  became  an  Englishman.  After  some  years  he 
threw  himself  into  the  struggle  with  the  Crown, 
and  his  leadership  was  soon  recognized.  In  1258, 
a  parliament  held  at  London  compelled  the  king 
to  consent  to  the  appointment  of  an  extraordinary 


commission  of  twenty-four  barons,  clothed  with 
full  power  to  reform  the  government.  The  com- 
mission was  named  at  a  subsequent  meeting  of 
parliament,  the  same  year,  at  Oxford,  where  the 
grievances  to  be  redressed  were  set  forth  in  a 
paper  known  as  the  Provisions  of  Oxford.  From 
the  twentj'four  commissioners  there  were  chosen 
fifteen  to  be  the  King's  Council.  This  was  really 
the  creation  of  a  new  constitution  for  the  king- 
dom, and  Henry  swore  to  observe  it.  But  ere 
long  he  procured  a  bull  from  the  Pope,  absolving 
him  from  his  oath,  and  he  began  to  prepare  for 
throwing  off  the  restraints  that  had  been  put 
upon  him.  The  other  side  took  up  arms,  under 
Simon's  lead :  but  peace  was  preserved  for  a  time 
by  referring  all  questions  in  dispute  to  the  arbi- 
tration of  Louis  IX.  of  France.  The  arbiter 
decided  against  the  barons  (1264)  and  Montfort's 
party  refused  to  abide  b}'  the  award.  Then  fol- 
lowed the  civil  conflict  known  as  the  Barons' 
War.  The  king  was  defeated  and  taken  prisoner, 
and  was  obliged  to  submit  to  conditions  which 
practically  transferred  the  administration  of  the 
government  to  three  counsellors,  of  whom  Simon 
de  ilontfort  was  the  chief. 

Development  of  the  English  Parliament. 

In  .January,  1265,  a  memorable  parliament  was 
called  together.  It  was  the  first  national  assem- 
bly in  which  the  larger  element  of  the  English 
Commons  made  its  appearance ;  for  ilontfort  had 
summoned  to  it  certain  representatives  of  borough 
towns,  along  with  the  barons,  the  bishops  and 
the  abbots,  and  along,  moreover,  with  represen- 
tative knights,  who  had  been  gaining  admittance 
of  late  years  to  what  now  became  a  con\ocation 
of  the  "Three  Estates.  The  parliamentary  model 
thus  roughly  shaped  by  the  great  Earl  of  Leices- 
ter was  not  continuously  followed  until  another 
generation  came ;  but  it  is  his  glory,  nevertheless, 
to  have  given  to  England  the  norm  and  principle 
on  which  its  tmexampled  parliament  was  framed. 

By  dissensions  among  themselves.  Simon  de 
Jlontfort  and  his  party  soon  lost  the  great  advan- 
tage they  had  won,  and  on  another  appeal  to 
arms  they  were  defeated  (1265)  by  the  king's 
valiant  and  able  son,  afterwards  King  Edward  I., 
and  Jloutfort  was  slain.  It  was  seven  years  after 
this  before  Edward  succeeded  his  father,  and 
nine  before  he  came  to  the  throne,  because  he 
was  absent  on  a  Crusade ;  but  when  he  did, 
it  was  to  prove  himself,  not  merely  one  of  the 
few  statesmen-kings  of  England,  but  one  large 
enough  in  mind  to  take  lessons  from  the  van- 
quished enemies  of  the  Crown.  He.  in  reality, 
took  up  the  half-planned  constitutional  work  of 
Simon  de  Jlontfort,  in  the  development  of  the 
English  Parliament  as  a  body  representative  of 
all  orders  in  the  nation,  and  carried  it  forward  to 
substantial  completion.  He  did  it  because  he 
had  wit  to  see  that  the  people  he  ruled  could  be 
led  more  easilj-  than  they  could  be  driven,  and 
that  their  free-giving  of  supplies  to  the  Crown 
would  bo  more  open-handed  than  their  giving 
under  compulsion.  The  year  1295  '■witnessed 
the  first  siunmons  of  a  perfect  and  model  parlia- 
ment ;  the  clergy  represented  by  their  bishops, 
deans,  archdeacons,  and  elected  proctors:  the 
barons  sununoned  severally  in  person  by  the 
king's  special  writ,  and  the  commons  summoned 
by  writs  addressed  to  the  sheriffs,  directing  them 
to  send  up  two  elected  knights  from  each  shire, 
two  elected   citizens  from  each  city,  and  two 
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elected  burglicrs  from  each  liorougli "  (Stublis). 
Two  years  later,  the  very  fuiulameutal  prineijile 
of  the  English  C'oustitution  was  established,  by 
a  Coiilirniatiou  of  the  Charters,  eoneeded  in  Ed- 
ward's absenec  by  his  sou,  Ijut  afterwards  assented 
to  by  him,  which  definitely  renounced  the  ri.irht 
of  llie  king  to  tax  the  nation  without  its  consent. 

Thus  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  was  really  the 
most  important  in  the  constitutional  history  of 
England,  It  was  scarcely  less  imjiortant  in  the 
histor_v  of  English  jurisprudence;  for  Edward 
was  in  full  sympathy  witli  the  spirit  of  an  age  in 
which  the  study  and  reform  of  the  law  were 
wonderfully  awakened  throughout  Europe,  The 
great  statutes  of  his  reign  are  among  the  monu- 
ments of  Edward's  statesmanshi]).  and  not  the 
least  important  of  them  are  th(js<'  by  which  he 
checked  the  encroachments  of  tlu'  Church  ami 
its  dangerous  acquisition  of  wealth. 

At  the  same  time,  the  temper  of  this  vigorous 
king  was  warlike  and  aggressive.  He  subdued 
the  Welsh  and  annexed  Wales  as  a  principality 
to  Englau<l.  He  enforced  the  feudal  supremacy 
which  the  En.glish  kings  claimed  over  .Scotland, 
and,  upon  the  Scottish  throne  becoming  vacant, 
in  12il(),  seated  John  Baliol,  as  a  vassal  who  did 
homage  to  him.  The  war  of  Scottish  Indepen- 
dence then  ensued,  of  which  AVilliam  Wallace  and 
Robert  Bruce  were  the  heroes,  Wallace  perished 
on  an  English  scaffold  inHiO.");  Bruce,  the  next 
year,  secured  the  Scottish  crown,  and  eventually 
broke  the  bonds  in  which  his  country  was  held, 

Edward  I,  dii-d  in  1307,  and  his  kingly  capa- 
bility died  witli  him.  lie  transmitted  neitlier 
spirit  nor  wi.sdum  to  his  son,  the  second  Edward, 
who  gave  himself  and  his  kingdom  up  to  forei.gn 
favorites,  as  his  grandfather  had  done.  His 
an,gry  .svd)jects  practically  took  the  .government 
out  of  his  hands  (1310).  and  eonlided  it  to  a  body 
of  twenty -one  members,  called  Ordainers.  His 
reign  of  twenty  years  was  one  of  jirotractcd 
strife  and  disorder;  but  the  constitutional  power 
of  Parliament  made  gains.  In  outward  ai)|)ear- 
ance,  however,  there  was  nothing  to  redeem  the 
wretchedness  of  the  time.  The  struggle  of  fac- 
tions was  pushed  to  civil  war;  while  Scotland, 
by  the  great  blow  struck  at  Bannockburn  (1314), 
made  her  independence  complete.  In  1322, 
Thomas,  Earl  of  Lancaster,  wliose  descent  was 
as  royal  as  the  king's,  but  who  headed  the  oppo- 
nents of  Edward  and  Edward's  unworthy  favor- 
ites, was  defeated  in  battle,  taken  pri.soner,  and 
brought  to  the  block.  This  martyrdom,  as  it 
was  called,  embalmed  Lancaster's  memory  in  the 
hearts  of  the  peojile. 

Edward  III.  and  his  French  Claims. 

The  queen  of  Edward  II.,  Isabella  of  Prance, 
daughter  of  Philip  the  Fair,  made,  at  last,  com- 
mon cau.se  with  his  enendes.  In  January,  1327, 
he  was  forced  to  formally  resign  the  crown,  and 
in  SeiHembcr  of  the  same  year  he  was  murdered, 
the  queen,  with  little  doubt,  assenting  to  the 
deed.  His  son,  Edward  III,,  who  now  came  to 
the  throne,  founded  claims  to  the  crown  of 
France  upon  the  rights  of  his  mother,  whose 
three  brotliers,  as  we  have  seen,  had  been  crowned 
in  succession  and  had  died,  bringing  the  direct 
line  of  royalty  in  France  to  an  end.  By  this 
claim  the  two  countries  were  plunged  into  the 
miseries  of  the  dreadful  Humlrcd  Years  War, 
and  the  progress  of  civilization  in  Europe  was 
seriously  checked. 


Recovery  of  Christian  Spain. 

Before  entering  that  dark  century  of  war,  it 
will  be  necessary  to  go  back  a  little  in  time,  and 
carry  our  survey  farther  afield,  in  the  countries 
of  Europe  more  remote  from  the  center  of  the 
events  we  have  already  scanned.  In  Sjjain,  for 
example,  there  should  be  noticed,  very  briclly,  the 
turnin,g  movement  of  the  tide  of  Maliometan  con- 
quest which  drove  the  Spanish  Christians  into 
the  mountains  of  the  North.  In  the  eighth  cen- 
tury, their  little  principality  of  Asluria  had 
widened  into  the  small  kingdom  of  Leon,  and  the 
eastern  county  of  Leon  had  taken  the  name  of 
Castella  (Castile)  from  the  number  of  forts  or 
castles  with  which  it  bristled,  on  the  Jloorish 
border.  East  of  Leon,  in  the  Pyrenees,  there 
grew  \ip  about  the  same  time  the  kingdom  of 
Navarre,  which  became  important  in  tlie  eleventh 
century,  under  an  enterprising  king,  Saneho  the 
Great,  who  seized  Castile  and  made  a  .separate 
kingd(mi  of  it,  wdnch  he  bequeathed  to  his  son. 
The  same  Navarresc  king  extended  his  donnnion 
over  a  considerable  part  of  the  Spanish  March, 
which  Charlemagne  had  wrested  from  the  Moors 
in  the  ninth  century,  and  o\it  of  this  territory  the 
kingdom  of  Aragon  was  presently  formed.  These 
four  kingdoms,  of  Leon,  Navarre,  Castile,  and 
Aragon,  were  shuffled  together  and  divided  a,gain, 
in  changing  combinations,  many  times  during  the 
next  century  or  two;  but  Castile  and  Leon  were 
permanently  united  in  1230.  Jleantime  Portu,gal, 
wrested  from  the  Moors,  became  a  distinct  king- 
dom; while  Navarre  was  reduced  in  size  and  im- 
portance, Castile,  Aragon,  and  Portugal  are 
from  that  time  the  Christian  Powers  in  the  Pe- 
ninsula which  carried  on  the  unending  war  with 
their  Moslem  neighbors.  By  the  end  of  the 
thirteenth  century  they  had  driven  the  ]\Ioors  into 
the  extreme  south  of  the  peninsula,  where  the 
latter,  thenceforth,  held  little  beyond  the  small 
kingdom  of  Granada,  which  defended  itself  for 
two  centuries  more, 

Moorish  Civilization  and  its  Decay. 

The  Christians  were  winners  and  the  .Moslems 
were  losers  in  this  long  battle,  because  ailversity 
had  disciplined  the  one  and  prosperity  had  re- 
laxed and  vitiated  the  other.  Success  bred  dis- 
lunon,  and  the  spoils  of  victor}'  engendered  cor- 
ruption, among  the  followers  of  j\Ialiomet,  very 
(juickly  in  their  career.  The  middle  of  the  eighth 
century  was  hardly  passed  when  the  huge  enqiire 
they  had  conipicred  broke  in  twain,  and  two 
Caliphates  on  one  side  of  the  Mediterranean,  imi- 
tated the  two  Roman  Empires  on  the  other.  We 
have  seen  how  the  Caliphate  of  the  East,  with 
its  seat  at  Ba,gdad,  went  steadily  to  wreck;  but 
fresh  converts  of  Lslam,  out  of  deserts  at  the 
North,  were  in  readiness,  there,  to  gather  the 
fragments  and  construct  a  new  Mahometan 
power.  In  the  West,  where  the  Caliphs  held 
their  court  at  Cordova,  the  same  cruml)ling  of 
their  power  befell  them,  through  feuds  and  jeal- 
ousies and  the  decay  of  a  sensuous  race ;  but 
there  were  none  to  rebuild  it  in  the  Prophet's 
name.  The  Moor  gave  waj'  to  the  Castilian  in 
Spain  for  reasons  not  differing  very  much  from 
the  reasons  which  explain  the  supplanting  of  the 
Arab  b.y  the  Turk  in  the  East. 

While  its  grandeur  lasted  in  S])ain, —  from  the 
eighth  to  the  eleventh  centuries  —  the  empire  of 
the  Saracens,  or  Moors,  was  the  most  splendid  of 
its  age.     It  developed  a  civilization  which  mu.st 
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hiive  been  far  finer,  in  the  superfieial  sliowing, 
.•uui  iu  mucli  of  its  spirit  as  well,  than  anything 
fciund  iu  Christian  Europe  at  that  time.  Its  re- 
ligious temper  was  less  fierce  and  intolerant. 
Its  intellectual  disposition  was  towards  broader 
thinking  and  freer  inquiry.  Its  artistic  feeling 
was  truer  and  more  in.stinctive.  It  took  lessons 
from  classic  learning  and  iihilosophy  before  Ger- 
manized Europe  had  become  aware  of  the  e.\is- 
teuce  of  either,  and  it  gave  the  lessons  at  second 
liand  to  its  Christian  neighbors.  Its  industries 
were  conducted  with  a  knowledge  and  a  skill 
that  couM  l)e  found  among  no  other  people. 
Says  Dr.  Draper:  "Europe  at  the  present  day 
does  not  offer  more  taste,  more  refinement,  more 
elegance,  tlian  might  have  been  seen,  at  the  epoch 
of  which  we  are  speaking,  in  the  capitals  of  the 
Spanish  Arabs.  Their  streets  were  lighted  and 
solidly  pa\'ed.  Their  houses  were  frescoed  and 
carpeted ;  they  were  warmed  in  winter  liy  fur- 
naces, and  cooled  in  summer  with  perfumed  air 
lirought  by  underground  pipes  from  flower  l)eds. 
They  had  baths,  and  libraries,  and  dining  halls, 
fountains  of  quicksilver  and  water.  City  and 
country  were  full  of  convivialit}',  and  of  dancing 
to  lute  and  mandolin.  Instead  of  the  drunken 
and  gluttonous  wassail  orgies  of  their  northern 
neighbors,  the  feasts  of  the  Saracens  were  marked 
with  sobriety." 

The  brilliancy  of  the  Moorish  civilization  seems 
like  that  of  some  short-lived  flower,  which  may 
spring  from  a  thin  soil  of  no  lasting  fertility. 
The  qualities  which  yielded  it  had  their  season 
of  ascendancy  over  the  deeper-lying  forces  that 
worked  iu  the  Gothic  mind  of  Christian  Spain; 
but  time  exhausted  the  one,  while  it  matured  the 
other. 

Mediaeval  Spanish  Character. 

Tliere  seems  to  be  no  doubt  that  the  long 
conflict  of  races  and  religions  in  the  peninsula 
afl:ected  the  character  of  the  Spanish  Christians 
more  profoundly,  both  for  good  and  for  ill,  than 
it  affected  the  people  with  whom  they  strove. 
It  hardened  and  energized  them,  preparing  them 
for  the  bohl  adventures  they  were  soon  to  pursue 
in  a  new-found  world,  and  for  a  lordly  career  in 
all  parts  of  the  rounded  globe.  It  embittered 
and  gave  fierceness  to  a  sentiment  among  them 
which  bore  some  likeness  to  religion,  but  which 
was,  in  reality,  the  partisanship  of  a  church,  and 
not  the  devotion  of  a  faith.  It  tended  to  put 
bigotry  in  the  place  of  piety  —  religious  rancor 
in  the  place  of  charity  —  priests  and  images  in 
the  place  of  Christ  —  much  more  among  the 
Sjianiards  than  among  other  peoples;  for  thej', 
alone,  were  Crusaders  against  the  Moslem  for 
eight  liunilred  j'cars. 

Early  Free  Institutions  in  Spain. 

The  political  effects  of  those  centuries  of  strug- 
gle iu  the  peninsula  were  also  remarkable  and 
strange!}'  mi.xed.  In  all  the  earlier  stages  of  the 
national  development,  until  the  close  of  the  me- 
diaeval period,  there  seems  to  have  been  as  prom- 
ising a  growth  of  popular  institutions,  in  most 
directions,  as  can  be  found  in  England  itself. 
Apparentl}',  there  was  more  good  feeling  be- 
tween classes  than  elsewhere  in  Europe.  Nobles, 
knights  and  commons  fought  side  b}'  side  in 
so  continuous  a  battle  that  they  were  more 
friendlj-  and  familiar  in  acquaintance  with  one 
another.  ^loreover,  the  ennobled  and  the 
knightei-l  were  greatly  more  numerous  in  Spain 


than  in  the  neighboring  countries.  The  kings 
were  lavish  of  such  honors  in  rewarding  valor, 
on  every  battlefield  and  after  every  campaign. 
It  was  impossible,  therefore,  for  so  great  a  dis- 
tance to  widen  between  the  grandee  and  the 
peasant  or  the  burgher  as  that  which  separated 
the  lord  and  the  citizen  in  Germany  or  France. 

The  division  of  Christian  Spain  into  several 
petty  kingdoms,  and  the  circumstances  under 
which  they  were  placed,  retarded  the  growth  of 
monarchical  power,  and  yet  did  not  tend  to  a 
feudal  disintegration  of  society;  because  the 
pressure  of  its  perpetual  war  with  the  iufidels 
forced  the  preservation  of  a  certain  degree  of 
unity,  sufiicient  to  be  a  saving  influence.  At 
the  same  time,  the  Spanish  cities  became  pros- 
perous, and  naturally,  in  the  circumstances  of 
the  country,  acquired  much  freedom  and  many 
privileges.  The  inhabitants  of  some  cities  in 
Aragon  enjoyed  the  privileges  of  nobility  as  a 
body ;  the  magistrates  of  other  cities  were  en- 
nobled. Both  in  Aragon  and  Castile,  the  towns 
had  deputies  iu  the  Cortes  before  any  represen- 
tatives of  boroughs  sat  in  the  English  Parliament ; 
and  the  Cortes  seems  to  have  been,  in  the  twelfth 
and  thirteenth  centuries,  a  more  potent  factor  in 
government  than  any  assembly  of  estates  in  any 
other  part  of  Europe. 

But  something  was  wanting  in  Spain  that  was 
not  wanting  in  England  and  in  the  Netherlands, 
for  example,  to  complete  the  evolution  of  a  I'op- 
ular  government  from  this  hopeful  beginning. 
And  the  primary  w-ant,  it  would  seem,  was  a 
political  sense  or  faculty  in  the  people.  To  illus- 
trate this  in  one  particular:  the  Castilian  Com- 
mons did  not  grasp  the  strings  of  the  national 
purse  when  they  had  it  in  their  hands,  as  the 
practical  Englishmen  did.  They  allowed  the 
election  of  deputies  from  the  towns  to  slip  out 
of  their  hands  and  to  become  an  official  fimction 
of  the  municipalities,  where  it  was  corrujited 
and  controlled  by  the  Crown.  In  Aragon,  the 
jiopular  rights  were  more  efliciently  maintained, 
lierhajis;  but  even  there  the  political  faculty  of 
the  peojjle  must  have  been  defective,  as  com]5ared 
with  that  of  the  nations  in  the  North  which  de- 
veloped free  government  from  less  promising 
germs.  And,  yet,  it  is  possible  that  the  whole 
subsequent  failure  of  Spain  may  be  fully  ex- 
plained by  the  ruinous  jirosperit}"  of  her  career 
in  the  sixteenth  century, —  by  the  fatal  gold  it 
gave  her  from  America,  and  the  independent 
])ower  it  put  into  the  bands  of  her  kings. 

Northern  and  North-eastern  Europe. 

While  the  Spaniards  in  their  southern  penin- 
sula were  wrestling  with  the  infidel  Jloor,  their 
Gothic  kindred  of  Sweden,  and  the  other  Norse 
nations  of  that  opposite  extremity  of  Europe, 
had  been  casting  ofl"  paganism  and  emerging 
from  the  barbarism  of  their  piratical  age,  very 
slowly.  It  was  not  until  the  tenth  and  eleventli 
centuries  that  Christianity  got  footing  among 
them.  It  was  not  until  "the"  thirteenth  century 
that  unity  and  order,  the  fruits  of  firm  govern- 
ment, liegan  to  be  really  fixed  in  any  part  of  the 
Scandinavian  peninsulas. 

The  same  is  substantially  true  of  the  greater 
Slavic  states  on  the  eastern  side  of  Europe.  The 
Poles  had  accepted  Christianity  in  the  tenth  cen- 
tury, and  their  dukes,  in  the  same  century,  had 
assumed  the  title  of  kings.  In  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury they  had   acquired  a  large  dominion  and 
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exercised  great  power;  but  the  kincdmn  was 
ilividcd.  was  brought  into  collision  with  the  Teu- 
tonic Ivniglits,  wlio  conquered  Prussia,  and  it  fell 
into  a  di.sordered  state.  The  Kussians  had  been 
Christianized  in  the  .same  missionary  century- — 
the  tenth:  but  civilization  made  slow  jirogress 
among  them,  and  their  nation  was  lieing  divided 
and  re-divided  in  shifting  principalities  l)y  con- 
tending families  and  lords.  In  the  thirteenth 
century  they  were  overwhelmed  by  the  fearful 
calamity  of  a  contjuest  by  Mongol  or  Tartar 
hordes,  and  fell  under  the  brutal  donnnati<in  of 
the  successors  of  Genghis  Khan. 

Latin  Conquest  of  Constantinople. 

At  Constantinople,  the  old  Greek-Roman  Em- 
pire of  the  East  had  been  passing  through  singu- 
lar changes  since  we  noticed  it  last.  The  dread 
with  which  Alexius  Comnenius  s.-iw  the  coming 
of  the  Crusaders  in  1097  was  justiticd  by  the  ex- 
perience of  his  successors,  after  little  more  than  a 
li'undred  years.  In  120-1,  a  crusade,  which  is 
sometimes  numbered  as  the  fourth  and  simic- 
times  as  the  fifth  in  the  crusading  series,  was 
diverted  by  Venetian  intluence  from  the  rescue 
of  Jerusalem  to  tlie  conquest  of  Constantinople, 
ostensil)ly  in  the  interest  of  a  claimant  of  the 
imperial  throne.  The  city  was  taken  and  pil- 
laged, and  the  Greek  line  of  Emperors  was  sup- 
planted by  a  Frank  or  Latin  line,  of  which  Bald- 
win, Count  of  Flanders,  was  the  first.  But  this 
Latin  Empire  was  reduced  to  a  fraction  of  the 
coucjuered  dominion,  the  remainder  being  divided 
among  several  partners  in  the  comjuest;  while 
two  Greek  princes  of  the  fallen  house  saved  frag- 
ments of  the  ancient  realm  in  Asia,  and  throned 
themselves  as  emperors  at  Trebizond  and  Nica'a. 
The  Latin  Empire  was  maintained,  feel)ly  and 
without  dignity,  a  little  more  than  half  a  cen- 
tury: and  then  (1261)  it  was  extinguished  by  the 
sovereign  of  its  Nic:ean  rival,  ^lichacl  Paheolo- 
gus,  who  took  Constantinople  liy  a  night  sur- 
prise, helped  by  treachery  within.  Thus  the 
Greek  or  Byzantine  Empire  was  restored,  but 
much  shorn  of  its  former  Eurojiean  possessions, 
and  much  weakened  by  loss  of  commerce  and 
wealth.  It  was  soon  involved  in  a  fresh  struggle 
for  life  with  the  Turks. 

The  Thirteenth  Century. 

We  have  now,  in  our  general  survey  of  Euro- 
I)ean  history,  just  pa.sscd  beyond  the  thirteenth 
century,  and  it  will  be  instructive  to  pause  here 
a  moment  and  glance  back  over  the  movements 
and  events  which  distinguish  that  remarkable 
age.  For  the  thirteenth  century,  while  it  be- 
longs chronologically  to  mediaeval  times,  seems 
nearer  in  spirit  to  tlie  Renaissance  —  shows  more 
of  the  travail  of  the  birth  of  our  modern  mind 
and  life  —  than  the  fourteenth,  and  even  more 
than  the  greater  part  of  the  years  of  the  fifteenth 
century. 

For  England,  it  was  the  century  in  which  the 
enduring  bases  of  constitutional  government 
were  laid  down ;  within  which  Magna  Charta  and 
its  Confirmations  were  signed:  within  winch  the 
Parliament  of  Simon  de  Jlontfort  and  the  Parlia- 
ments of  Edward  I.  gave  a  representative  form 
and  a  controlling  power  to  the  wonderful  legis- 
lature of  the  English  nation.  In  France,  it  was 
the  century  of  the  Albigcnses;  of  Saint  Louis 
and  his  judicial  reforms;  and  it  stretched  within 
two   years   of  the   first   meeting   of  the   States- 


General  of  the  kingdom.  In  Switzerland,  it  was 
tlie  century  which  began  the  union  of  the  three 
forest  cantons.  In  Spain,  it  was  the  century 
which  gave  Aragon  the  "General  Privilege  "of 
Peter  III.  ;  in  Hungary,  it  was  the  century  of  its 
Golden  Bull.  In  Italy  it  was  the  century  of 
Frederick  II., —  the  man  of  modern  spirit  .set  in 
mediieval  circumstances;  and  it  was  the  century, 
too,  which  moulded  the  city-republics  that  re- 
sisted and  defeated  his  despotic  pretensions. 
Everywhere,  it  was  an  age  of  impidses  toward 
freedom,  and  of  mighty  upward  strivings  out  of 
the  chaos  and  darkness  of  the  feudal  state. 

It  was  an  age  of  vast  energies,  directed  with 
practical  judgment  and  jiower.  It  organized  the 
great  league  of  the  Ilansa  Towns,  which  sur- 
passed, as  an  enterprise  of  condiination  in  com- 
mercial affairs,  the  most  stupendous luideilakings 
of  the  present  time.  It  put  the  weavers  and 
traders  of  Flanders  on  a  footing  with  knights 
and  jirinees.  In  Venice  and  Genoa  it  crowned 
the  merchant  like  a  king.  It  sent  Marco  I'olo  to 
Cathay,  and  inoculated  men  with  the  itch  of  ex- 
ploration from  which  tiicv  find  nocase  tothisday. 

It  was  the  century  which  saw  painting  revived 
as  a  living  art  in  the  world  by  Cimabue  and 
Giotto,  and  sculpture  restored  by  Xiccola  Pisano. 
It  was  the  age  of  great  church-building  in  Italy, 
in  Germany  and  in  France.  It  was  the  century 
of  St.  Francis  of  Assisi,  and  of  the  creation  of 
the  mendicant  orders  in  the  Church,  —  a  true  re- 
ligious reformation  in  its  spirit,  however  unhappy 
in  effect  it  maj'  have  been.  It  was  the  time  of 
the  high  tide  of  media-val  learning;  the  epoch  of 
Aquinas,  of  Duns  Scotus,  of  Roger  Bacon;  the 
true  birth-time  of  the  Universities  of  Paris  and 
Oxford.  It  was  the  century  which  educated 
Dante  for  his  immortal  work. 

The  Fourteenth  Century. 

The  century  which  followed  was  a  period  of 
many  wars  —  of  ruinous  and  deadly  wars,  and 
miserable  demoralizations  and  disorders,  which 
depresssd  all  Europe  by  their  effects.  In  the 
front  of  them  all  was  the  wicked  Hundred  Years 
AVar,  forced  on  France  by  the  amlution  of  an 
English  king  to  wear  two  crowns;  while  with  it 
came  the  bloody  insurrection  of  the  .Jacquerie, 
the  ravages  of  the  free  companies,  and  ruinous 
anarchy  everywhere.  Then,  in  Italy,  there  was 
a  duel  to  the  death  between  Venice  and  Genoa; 
and  a  long,  wasting  contest  of  rivals  for  the  pos- 
session of  Naples.  In  Germany,  a  contested  im- 
perial election,  and  the  struggle  of  the  Swiss 
against  the  Austrian  Dukes.  In  Flanders,  re- 
peated revolts  under  the  two  Artevclds.  In 
the  East,  the  terrible  fight  of  Christemlom  with 
the  advancing  Turk.  And  while  men  were 
everywhere  so  busily  slaying  one  another,  there 
came  the  great  pestilence  which  they  called  the 
Black  Death,  to  help  them  in  the  grim  work,  and 
Europe  was  half  depopulated  by  it.  At  the 
same  time,  the  Chiux-h.  which  might  have  kin- 
dled some  beacon  lights  of  faith  and  hope  in  the 
midst  of  all  this  darkness  and  terror,  was  sinking 
to  its  lowest  state,  and  Rome  had  become  an  un- 
rided  robbers'  den. 

There  were  a  few  voices  heard,  above  the  wail- 
ing and  the  battle-din  of  the  afflicted  age,  which 
charmed  and  comforted  it :  voices  which  i)reaclied 
the  pure  gospel  of  "Wycliffe  and  Huss, —  which 
recited  the  great  epic  of  Dante,  —  which  syllabled 
the  melodious  verse  of  Petrarch  and  Chaucer, — 
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which  told  the  gay  tales  of  Boccaccio :  but  the 
pauses  of  peace  in  which  men  might  listen  to 
such  messages  and  give  themselves  to  such  de- 
liglits  were  neither  many  nor  long. 

The  Hundred  Years  War. 

The  conflict  lietwocn  England  and  France  be- 
gan in  Flanders,  then  connected  witli  the  Eng- 
lish very  closely  in  trade.  Pliilip  VI.  of  France 
forced  the  Count  of  Flanders  to  c.\pel  Englisli 
mercliants  from  his  territory.  Edward  III.  re- 
taliated (1336)  by  forbidding  the  exportation  of 
wool  to  Flanders,  and  this  speedily  reduced  the 
Flemish  weavers  to  idleness.  Tliey  rose  in  revolt, 
drove  out  their  count,  and  formed  an  alliance  with 
England,  under  the  lead  of  Jacob  van  Arteveld, 
a  brewer,  of  Ghent.  The  next  year  (1337)  Edward 
joined  the  Flemings  with  an  army  and  entered 
France:  but  made  no  successful  advance,  al- 
though his  fleet  won  a  victory,  in  a  sea-figlit  oflt 
Sluys,  and  hostilities  were  soon  suspended  by  a 
truce.  In  1341  they  w-ere  renewed  in  Brittany, 
over  a  disputed  succession  to  the  dulvcdom,  and 
the  scattered  sieges  and  chivalric  combats  which 
made  up  the  war  in  that  region  for  two  years  are 
described  with  minuteness  by  Froissart,  the  gos- 
sipy chronicler  of  the  time.  After  a  second 
truce,  the  grimly  serious  stage  of  the  war  was 
readied  in  1346.  It  was  in  that  year  that  the 
English  won  the  victory  at  C'recy,  which  was  the 
pride  aud  boast  of  their  nation  for  centuries;  and 
the  next  season  they  took  Calais,  which  tUey  helil 
for  more  than  two  hundred  years. 

Philip  died  in  1350  and  was  succeeded  by  his 
son  .lohn.  In  13.55,  Edward  of  England  repeated 
his  invasion,  ravaging  Artois.'while  his  sou,  the 
Blacli  Prince,  from  Guienne  (which  the  Englisli 
had  lield  since  the  Angevin  time),  devastated  Lan- 
guedoc.  The  next  year,  this  last  named  prince 
made  another  sally  from  Bordeaux,  northwards, 
towards  the  Loire,  and  was  encountered  by  the 
French  king,  with  a  splendid  army,  at  Poitiers. 
The  victory  of  the  English  in  this  case  was  more 
overwhelming  than  at  Crecy,  althougli  they 
were  greatly  outnumbered.  King  John  was 
taken  prisoner  and  convej'ed  to  London.  His 
kingdom  was  in  confusion.  The  dauphin  called 
together  the  States-General  of  France,  and  that 
body,  in  which  the  commons,  or  third  estate,  at- 
tained to  a  majority  in  numbers,  assumed  powers 
and  compelled  assent  to  reforms  which  seemed 
likely  to  place  it  on  a  footing  of  equal  impor- 
tance witli  the  Parliament  of  England.  The 
leader  of  the  third  estate  in  these  measures  was 
Etiemie  or  Stephen  Marcel,  provost  of  Paris,  a 
man  of  commanding  energy  and  courage.  The 
dauphin,  under  orders  from  his  captive  fatlier, 
attempted  to  nullify  the  ordinances  of  the  States- 
General.  Paris  rose  at  the  call  of  ilarcel  aud  the 
frightened  prince  became  submissive;  but  the 
nobles  of  the  provinces  resented  these  high-handed 
proceedings  of  the  Parisians  and  civil  war  ensued. 
The  peasants,  who  were  in  great  misery,  took 
advantage  of  the  situation  to  rise  in  support  of 
tlie  Paris  burgesses,  and  for  the  redressing  of 
their  own  wrongs.  This  insurrection  of  tlie 
Jacquerie,  as  it  is  known,  produced  horrible 
deeds  of  outrage  and  massacre  on  botli  sides,  and 
seems  to  have  had  no  other  result.  Paris,  mean- 
time (1358),  was  besieged  and  hard  pressed; 
Marcel,  suspected  of  an  intended  treachery,  was 
killed,  and  with  his  death  the  whole  attempt  to 
assert  popular  rights  fell  to  the  ground. 

6<J 


The  state  of  France  at  this  time  was  one  of 
measureless  misery.  It  was  overrun  with  free- 
booters—  discharged  soldiers,  desperate*liomeles3 
and  idle  men.  and  the  ruffians  who  always  bestir 
themselves  when  authorit3-  disappears.  They 
roamed  the  country  in  bands,  large  and  small, 
stripped  it  of  what  war  had  spared,  and  left  fam- 
ine behind  them. 

At  length,  in  1360,  terms  of  peace  were  agreed 
upon,  in  a  treaty  signed  at  Bretigny,  and  fight- 
ing ceased,  except  in  Brittany,  where  the  war 
went  on  for  four  years  more.  By  the  treaty, 
all  French  claims  upon  Aquitaine  and  the  de- 
[lendencies  were  given  up,  aud  Edward  acquired 
full  sovereignty  there,  no  longer  owing  homage, 
as  a  vassal,  to  the  king  of  France.  Calais,  too, 
was  ceded  to  England,  and  so  heavy  a  ransom 
was  exacted  from  the  captive  King  John  that 
he  failed  to  collect  money  for  the  payment  of  it 
and  died  iu  London  (1364). 

Charles  the  Wise. 

Charles  v.,  who  now  ruled  independently,  as 
he  had  ruled  for  some  years  in  his  fathers  name, 
proved  to  be  a  more  prudent  and  capable  prince, 
and  his  counsellors  and  captains  were  wisely 
chosen.  He  was  a  man  of  studious  tastes  and  of 
considerable  learning  for  that  age,  with  intelli- 
gence to  see  and  understand  the  greater  sources  of 
evil  in  his  kingdom.  Above  all,  he  had  patience 
enough  to  plant  better  things  in  the  seed  and 
wait  for  them  to  grow,  which  is  one  of  the 
grander  secrets  of  statesmanship.  By  careful, 
judicious  measures,  he  and  those  who  shared  the 
task  of  government  with  him  slowly  improved 
the  discipline  and  condition  of  their  armies.  The 
"  great  companies"  of  freebooters,  too  strong  to 
be  put  down,  were  lured  out  of  tlie  kingdom  by 
an  expedition  into  Spain,  which  the  famous  war- 
rior Du  Guesclin  commanded,  and  which  was 
sent  against  the  detestable  Pedro,  called  the 
Cruel,  of  Castile,  whom  the  English  supported. 
A  stringent  economy  in  public  expenditure  was 
introduced,  and  the  management  of  the  finances 
was  improved.  The  towns  were  encouraged  to 
strengthen  their  fortifications,  and  the  state  and 
feeling  of  the  whole  country  were  slowly  lifted 
from  the  gloomy  depth  to  which  the  war  had 
depressed  them. 

At  length,  in  1369,  Charles  felt  prepared  to 
challenge  another  encounter  with  the  English, 
by  repudiating  the  ignominious  terms  of  the 
treaty  of  Bretigny.  Before  the  year  closed,  Ed- 
ward's armies  were  in  the  country  again,  but  ac- 
complished nothing  beyond  the  havoc  wliich  they 
wrought  as  they  marched.  The  French  avoided 
battles,  and  their  cities  were  well  defended. 
Xext  3-ear  the  English  returned,  and  the  Black 
Prince  earned  infamy  by  a  ferocious  massacre  of 
three  thousand  men.  women,  and  children,  in 
the  city  of  Limoges,  when  he  had  taken  it  by 
storm.  It  was  his  last  campaign.  Already  suf- 
fering from  a  mortal  disease,  he  returned  to  Eng- 
land, and  died  a  few  years  later.  The  war  went 
on.  witli  no  decisive  results,  until  1375,  when  it 
was  suspended  by  a  truce.  In  1377,  Edward 
III.  died,  and  the  Frencli  king  began  war  again 
with  great  success.  Within  three  years  he  ex- 
pelled the  English  from  every  part  of  France 
except  Bayonne,  Bordeaux,  IBrest,  Cherbourg 
and  Calais. 

If  he  had  lived  a  little  longer,  there  might  soon 
have  been  an  end  of  the  war.     But  he  died  in 
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1380,  and   fresh  calamities   fell   upon  uiiliapiiy 
France. 

'    Rising  Power  of  Burgundy. 

The  son  who  succeeded  him,  Charles  VI., 
was  an  epileptic  boy  of  twelve  years,  who  had 
three  greedy  and  selfish  uncles  to  quarrel  over 
the  control  of  liim.  and  to  plunder  the  Crown  of 
territory  and  treas\ires.  One  of  these  was  the 
Duke  of  Burgundy,  the  lirst  prince  of  a  new- 
great  house  which  King  John  liad  foolishly 
created.  Just  before  that  fatuous  king  died", 
the  old  line  of  Burgundian  dukes  came  to  an  end, 
and  he  had  tlie  ojiportunif}-.  which  wise  kings 
before  him  would  have  improved  very  eagerly, 
to  anue.\  that  fief  to  the  crown.  Instead  of  doing 
so,  he  gave  it  as  an  appanage  to  his  son  Philip, 
called  "the  Bold,"  and  thus  rooted  a  new  ]ilant 
of  feudalism  in  Prance  which  was  destined  to 
cau.se  much  trouble.  Another  of  the  uncles  was 
Louis,  Duke  of  Anjou,  heir  to  the  crown  of 
Naples  under  a  will  of  the  lately  nnu'dered 
Queen  Joanna,  and  who  was  preparing  for  an 
exjiedition  to  enforce  his  claim.  The  third  was 
Duke  of  Berry,  upon  wdioni  his  father,  King- 
John,  had  conferred  another  great  appanage,  in- 
cluding Berry,  Poitou  and  Auvergne. 

The  pillage  and  misgovernment  of  the  realm 
under  these  rapacious  guardians  of  the  young 
king  was  so  great  that  desperate  risings  were 
provoked,  the  most  formidable  of  wdnch  Ijroke 
out  in  Paris.  They  were  all  suppressed,  and 
with  merciless  severity.  At  the  same  time,  the 
Flemings,  who  had  again  submitted  to  their 
count,  revolted  once  more,  under  the  lead  of 
Philip  van  Arteveld,  son  of  their  former  leader. 
The  French  moved  an  army  to  the  assistance  of 
the  Count  of  Flanders,  and  the  sturdy  men  of 
Ghent,  who  confronted  it  almost  alone,  suffered 
a  crushing  defeat  at  Roosebeke  (1382).  Philip 
van  Arteveld  fell  in  the  battle,  with  twenly-six 
thousand  of  his  men.  Two  years  later,  the 
Count  of  Flanders  died,  and  the  Duke  of  Bur- 
gundy, who  had  married  his  daughter,  accjuired 
tliat  ricli  and  noble  possession.  This  beginning 
of  the  imion  of  Burgundy  and  the  Netherlands, 
creating  a  jiower  by  the  side  of  the  throne  of 
France  which  threatened  to  overshadow  it,  and 
having  for  its  ultimate  consequence  the  casting 
of  the  wealth  of  the  Low  Countries  into  the  lap 
of  the  House  of  Austria  and  into  the  coffers  of 
Spain,  is  an  event  of  large  importance  in  Euro- 
pean history. 

Burgundians  and  Armagnacs. 

AVhen  Charles  VI.  came  of  age,  he  took  the  gov- 
ernment into  his  own  hands,  and  for  some  years 
it  was  administered  by  capable  men.  But  iu 
1393  the  king's  mind  gave  way,  and  his  uncles 
regained  control  of  affairs.  Philip  of  Burgundy 
maintained  the  ascendancy  until  his  death,  in 
1404.  Then  the  controlling  influence  passed  to 
the  king's  brother,  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  lietween 
whom  and  the  new  Duke  of  Burgundy,  John, 
called  the  Fearless,  a  bitter  feud  arose.  John, 
who  was  unscrupulous,  employed  assassins  to 
waylay  and  murder  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  which 
they  did  in  November,  1407.  This  foul  deed 
gave  rise  to  two  parties  in  France.  Those  who 
sought  vengeance  ranged  themselves  under  the 
leadership  of  the  Count  of  Armagnac.  and  were 
called  by  his  name.  The  Burgundians,  who 
sustained  Duke  John,  were  iu  the  main  a  party 
of  the  people;  for  the  Duke  had  cultivated  pop- 


ularity, especially  in  Paris,  by  advocating  libera! 
measures  and  extending  the  rights  and  priv- 
ileges of  the  citizens. 

The  kingdom  was  kept  in  turmoil  and  terror 
for  years  by  the  war  of  tliese  factions,  especially 
in  and  about  Paris,  where  the  guild  of  the 
butchers  took  a  prominent  jiart  in  affairs,  ou  the 
Burgundian  side,  arming  a  riotous  body  of  men 
wlio  were  called  Cabochiens,  from  their  leader's 
name.  In  1413  the  Armagnacs  succeeded  in  re- 
covering possession  of  the  capital  and  the  Cabo- 
chiens were  suppressed. 

Second  Stage  of  the  Hundred  Years  'War. 

Meantime,  Henry  V.  of  England,  the  ambi- 
tious young  Lancastrian  king  who  came  to  the 
throne  of  that  country  in  1413,  saw  a  favorable 
opiiortunity,  in  tlie  distracted  state  of  France,  to 
reopen  the  questions  left  unsettled  by  the  break- 
ing of  the  treaty  of  Bretigny.  He  invaded 
France  iu  141."),  as  the  rightful  "king  coming  to 
detlironc  a  usurper,  and  began  by  taking  liar- 
fieur  at  the  mouth  of  the  Seine,  after  a  siege 
w  Inch  cost  him  so  heavily  that  he  found  it  [iru- 
dent  to  retreat  towards  Calais.  The  F'rcnch  in- 
tercepted him  at  Agiucourt  and  forced  him  to 
give  them  battle.  He  had  only  twenty  thousand 
men,  but  they  formed  a  well  di.sciplincd  and  well 
ordered  army.  The  French  had  g;ithered  eighty 
thousand  men,  but  they  were  a  feudal  mob.  The 
liattleended.  like  tliose  of  Crecy  and  Poitiers,  in 
the  routing  and  slaughter  of  "the  French,  with 
small  loss  to  Henry's  force.  His  army  remained 
too  weak  in  numbers,  however,  for  operations  in 
a  hostile  country,  and  the  English  king  returned 
home,  with  a  great  train  of  captive  princes  and 
lords. 

He  left  the  Armagnacs  and  Burgundians  still 
fighting  one  another,  and  disabling  France  as 
effectually  as  he  coidd  do  if  he  stayed  to  ravage 
the  land.  In  1417  he  came  liack  and  began  to 
attack  the  strong  cities  of  Normandy,  one  by 
one,  taking  Caen  first.  In  the  next  year,  liy  "a 
horrible  massacre,  the  Burgundian  mob  in  Paris 
overcame  the  Armagnacs  there,  and  reinstated 
Duke  John  of  Burgimdy  in  possession  of  the 
capital.  The  latter  was  already  iu  negotiation 
with  the  English,  king,  and  evidently  prepared 
to  sacrifice  the  kingdom  for  whatever  might 
seem  advantageous  to  him.self.  But  in  1419 
Henry  V.  took  Rouen,  and,  wlicn  all  of  Nor- 
mandy submitted  with  its  cajntal,  he  demanded 
nothing  less  than  that  great  province,  with  Brit- 
tany, Guieune,  JIaiue,  Anjou  and  Touraine  in 
addition,  — or,  substantially,  the  western  half  of 
France. 

Burgundian  and  English  Alliance. 

I'arleyings  were  brouglit  to  an  end  in  Septem- 
ber of  tliat  year  by  the  treacherous  murder  of 
Duke  John.  The  Armagnacs  slew  him  foully, 
at  an  interview  to  which  he  had  been  enticed,  on 
the  bridge  of  Montereau.  His  son.  Duke  Philip 
of  Burgundv,  now  reopeneil  negotiations  witli 
the  invader,  in  conjunction  with  Queen  I.sal)ella 
(wife  of  the  demented  king),  who  liad  played  an 
evil  part  in  all  the  factious  troubles  of  the  time. 
These  two,  having  control  of  the  king's  person, 
concluded  a  treaty  with  Henry  V.  at  Troyes, 
according  to  the  terms  of  wliich  Heniy  should 
marry  the  king's  daugliter  Catherine;  should  be 
administrator  of  the  kingdcjin  of  France  while 
Charles  VI.  lived,  and  shoukl  receive  the  crown 
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■when  the  latter  died.  The  marriage  took  place 
at  oiiee.  and  almost  the  whole  of  France  uortli 
of  the  lloire  seemed  submissive  to  the  arrange- 
ment. The  States-General  and  the  Parliament 
of  Paris  gave  official  recognition  to  it ;  the  disin- 
l.ierited  dauphin  of  France,  whose  own  mother 
had  signed  away  his  regal  heritage,  retired,  with 
his  Arniagnac  supporters,  to  the  country  south 
(if  the  Loire,  and  bad  little  apparent  prospect  of 
holding  even  tliat. 

Two  Kings  in  France. 

But  a  mortal  malady  had  already  stricken 
King  Henry  v.,  and  he  died  in  August,  \ii1. 
The  unfortunate,  rarely  conscious  French  king, 
whose  Clown  Henry  had  waited  for,  died  seven 
weeks  later.  Each  left  au  heir  who  was  pro- 
claimed king  of  France.  The  Euglish  pretender 
(Henry  VI.  in  England,  Henry  ll.  in  France) 
was  an  innocent  infant,  ten  months  old ;  but  bis 
court  was  in  Paris,  his  accession  was  proclaimed 
with  due  ceremony  at  St.  Denis,  his  sovereignty 
was  recognized  by  the  Parliament  and  the  Uni- 
versity of  that  city,  and  the  half  of  France 
appeared  resigned  to  the  lapse  of  nationality 
which  its  acceptance  of  him  signitied.  The  true 
heir  of  the  royal  bouse  of  France  (Charles  VH.) 
was  a  young  man  of  nearly  mature  age  and  of 
fairly  promising  character;  but  lie  was  pro- 
claimed in  a  little  town  of  Berry,  by  a  small 
following  of  lords  and  knights,  and  the  nation 
for  which  he  stood  hardly  seemed  to  exist. 

The  English  supporters  of  the  English  king  of 
France  were  too  arrogant  and  overbearing  to  re- 
tain very  long  the  good  will  of  their  allies  among 
the  French  people.  Something  like  a  national 
feeling  in  northern  France  was  aroused  by  the 
hostility  they  provoked,  and  the  strength  of  the 
position  in  wbicb  Henry  V.  left  them  was  steadily 
but  slowly  lost.  Charles  proved  incapable,  bow- 
ever,  of  using  any  advantages  which  opened  t(^ 
bim,  or  of  giving  his  better  counsellors  an  op- 
portunity to  serve  bim  with  good  effect,  and  no 
important  change  took  place  in  the  situation  of 
affairs  until  the  English  laid  siege,  in  1428,  to 
the  city  of  Orleans,  which  was  the  stronghold  of 
the  French  cause. 

Jeanne  d'Arc,  the  Maid  of  Orleans. 

Then  occurred  one  of  the  most  extraordinary 
episodes  in  history:  the  appearance  of  the  young 
peasant  girl  of  Lorraine,  Jeanne  d'Arc,  whose 
coming  upon  the  scene  of  war  was  like  the  de- 
scent of  an  angel  out  of  Heaven,  sent  with  a 
Divine  commission  to  rescue  France.  Belief  in 
the  inspiration  of  this  simple  maiden,  who  had 
faith  in  her  own  visions  and  voices,  was  easier 
for  that  age  than  belief  in  a  rational  rally  of 
public  energies,  and  it  worked  like  a  miracle  on 
the  spirit  of  the  nation.  But  it  could  not  have 
done  so  with  effect  if  the  untaught  couutrj-  girl' 
of  Domremy  bad  not  been  endowed  in  a  wonder- 
ful way,  with  a  wise  mind,  as  well  as  with  an 
imaginative  one,  and  with  courage  as  well  as 
with  faith.  When  the  belief  in  her  inspired  mis- 
sion gave  her  power  to  lead  the  foolish  king,  and 
authority  to  command  bis  disorderly  troops,  she 
acted  almost  invariably  with  understanding,  with 
gootl  sense,  with  a  clear,  unclouded  judgment, 
with  straightforward  singleness  of  purpose,  and 
with  absolute  personal  fearlessness.  She  saw 
the  necessity  for  saving  Orleans;  and  when  that 
had  been  done  under  her  own  captaincy  (1429), 


she  saw  how  greatly  King  Charles  would  gain  in 
prestige  if  he  made  his  way  to  Rheims,  and  re- 
ceived, like  bis  predecessors,  a  solemn  coronation 
and  consecration  in  the  cathedral  of  that  city. 
It  was  by  force  of  her  gentle  oljstinaey  of  de- 
termination that  this  was  done,  and  the  effect 
vindicated  the  sagacity  of  the  Maid.  Then  she 
looked  upon  her  mission  as  accomplished,  and 
would  have  gone  quietly  home  to  her  village;  for 
she  .seems  to  have  remained  as  simple  in  feeling  as 
when  she  left  her  father's  house,  and  was  inno- 
cent to  the  end  of  anj'  selfish  pleasure  in  the 
fame  she  had  won  and  the  importance  she  had 
acquired.  But  those  she  had  helped  would  not 
let  her  go ;  and  j'et  they  would  not  be  guided  by 
her  without  wrangle  and  resistance.  She  wished 
to  move  the  army  straight  from  Rheims  to  Paris, 
and  enter  that  city  before  it  had  time  to  recover 
fr(jm  the  consternation  it  was  in.  But  other 
counsellors  retarded  the  march,  by  stopping  to 
capture  small  towns  on  the  way,  until  the  op- 
portunity for  taking  Paris  was  lost.  The  king, 
who  had  been  braced  up  to  a  little  energy  bj-  her 
influence,  sank  back  into  his  indolent  pleasures, 
and  faction  and  frivolity  possessed  the  court 
again.  Jeanne  strove  with  high  courage  again.st 
nialignant  opposition  and  many  disheartenments, 
in  the  siege  of  Paris  and  after,  exposing  herself 
in  battle  with  the  bravery  of  a  seasoned  warrior ; 
and  ber  reward  was  to  find  herself  abandoned  at 
last,  in  a  cowardly  way,  to  the  enem^-,  when  she 
had  led  a  sortie  from  tiie  town  of  Compiegne,  to 
drive  back  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  who  was  be- 
sieging it.  Taken  prisoner,  she  was  given  up  to 
the  Duke,  and  sold  by  bim  to  the  English  at 
Rouen, 

That  the  Maid  acted  with  supernatural  powers 
was  believed  by  the  English  as  firmly  as  by  the 
French;  but  those  powers,  in  their  belief,  came, 
not  from  Heaven,  but  from  Hell.  lu  their  view 
slie  was  not  a  saint,  but  a  sorceress.  They  paid 
a  high  price  to  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  for  his 
captive,  in  order  to  put  her  on  trial  for  the  witch- 
craft which  they  held  she  bad  practised  against 
them,  and  to  destroy  her  mischievous  power.  No 
consideration  for  her  sex,  or  her  youth,  or  for  the 
beauty  and  purity  of  character  that  is  revealed  in 
all  the  accounts  of  her  trial,  moved  her  judges  to 
comijassiou.  They  condemned  her  remorselessly 
to  the  stake,  and  she  was  burned  on  the  31st  of 
Jlay,  1431,  with  no  effort  put  forth  on  the  part 
of  "the  French  or  their  ungrateful  king  to  save 
her  from  that  horrible  fate. 

End  of  the  Hundred  '7ears  War. 

After  this,  things  went  badly  with  the  English, 
though  some  years  passed  before  Charles  VI. 
was  roused  again  to  any  display  of  capable  pow- 
ers. At  last,"in  1535,  a  general  conference  of  all 
parties  in  the  war  was  brought  about  at  Arras. 
The  English  were  offered  Normandy  and  Aqui- 
tainc  in  "full  sovereignty,  but  they  refused  it,  and 
withdrew  from  the  conference  when  greater  con- 
cessions were  denied  to  them.  The  Duke  of 
Burgundy  then  made  terms  with  King  Charles, 
abandoning  the  English  alliance,  and  obtaining 
sat  isfaetioii  for  the  murder  of  his  father.  Charles 
was  now  able,  for  the  first  time  in  his  reign,  to 
enter  tlie  capital  of  his  kingdom  (May,  1 536),  ami  it 
is  said  that  he  found  it  so  wasted  by  a  pestilence 
and  so  ruined  and  deserted,  that  wolves  came  into 
the  city,  and  that  forty  persons  were  devoured 
bv  them  in  a  single  week,  some  two  years  later. 
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Charles  now  began  to  show  bettor  qualities 
than  liad  appeared  in  Ids  character  l)eforc.  He 
adopted  strong  measures  to  suppress  the  bands 
of  nianuiders  wlio  harassed  and  wasted  the 
coiuitry,  and  to  bring  all  armed  forces  in  the 
kingdom  under  the  control  and  command  of  the 
Crown.  He  began  the  creation  of  a  discijilined 
and  regulated  militia  in  France.  He  called  into 
his  service  the  greatest  French  merchant  of  the 
day.  Jacques  Co-ur,  who  successfully  reorgan- 
ized the  finances  of  the  state,  and  whose  reward, 
after  a  few  years,  was  to  be  prosecuted  and 
plundered  by  malignant  courtiers,  while  the  king 
looked  jiassively  on,  as  he  had  looked  on  at  tlie 
trial  and  execution  of  Jeanne  d'Arc. 

In  U49,  a  fresh  attack  upon  the  English  in 
Xormanily  was  begun;  and  as  civil  war — the 
■War  of  the  Roses  —  was  then  at  the  point  of  out- 
break in  England,  they  could  make  no  effective 
resistance.  Withiu  a  year,  the  whole  of  Nor- 
mandy had  become  obedient  again  to  the  rule  of 
the  king  of  France.  In  two  years  more  Guienne 
had  been  recovered,  and  when,  in  October,  1453, 
the  French  king  entered  Bordeaux,  the  English 
liad  been  finally  expelled  from  every  foot  of  the 
realm  except  Calais  and  its  near  neighborhood. 
The  Hundred  Years  War  was  at  an  end. 

England  under  Edward  III. 

The  century  of  the  Hundred  Years  War  had 
been,  in  England,  one  of  few  conspicuous  events ; 
and  when  the  romantic  tale  of  that  war  —  the  last 
sanguinarj'  romance  of  expiring  Chivalry  —  is 
taken  out  of  the  English  annals  of  the  time,  there 
is  not  mucli  left  that  looks  interesting  on  the  sur- 
face of  things.  Below  the  surface  there  arc 
movements  of  no  little  importance  to  be  found. 

When  Edward  III.  put  forward  his  claim  to 
the  crown  of  France,  and  prepared  to  make  it 
good  by  force  of  arms,  the  English  nation  had 
absolutely  no  interest  of  its  own  in  the  enter- 
prise, from  -niiich  it  could  derive  no  possible  ad- 
vantage, but  which  did,  on  the  contrary,  promise 
liarm  to  it,  very  plainly,  whatever  might  be  the 
result.  If  the  king  succeeded,  his  English  realm 
would  become  a  mere  minor  appendage  to  a  far 
more  imposing  continental  dominion,  and  he  and 
his  successors  might  easily  acquire  a  power  in- 
dependent and  absolute,  over  their  subjects.  If 
lie  failed,  the  humiliation  of  failure  would  wound 
the  pride  and  the  prestige  of  the  nation,  while  its 
resources  would  have  been  drained  for  naught. 
But  these  rational  considerations  did  not  suffice 
to  breed  any  discoverable  opposition  to  King 
Edward's  ambitious  undertaking.  The  Parlia- 
ment gave  sanction  to  it;  most  probably  the 
people  at  large  approved,  with  exidtant  expec- 
tations of  national  glory;  and  when  Crecy  and 
Poitiers,  with  victories  over  the  hostile  Scots,  filled 
the  measure  of  England's  glory  to  overflow- 
ing, they  were  intoxicated  by  it,  and  had  little 
thought  then  of  the  cost  or  the  conseriuences. 

But  long  before  Edward's  reign  came  toan  end, 
the  splendid  pageantries  of  the  war  had  passed 
out  of  sight,  and  a  new  generation  was  looking 
at,  and  was  suffering  from,  the  miseries  and  mor- 
tifications that  came  in  its  train.  The  attempt  to 
con(|uer  France  had  failed;  the  fruits  of  the  vic- 
tories of  Crecy  and  Poitiers  had  been  lost ;  even 
Guienne.  which  had  been  English  ground  since 
the  days  of  Henry  II.,  was  mostly  given  up. 
And  Eiiglanil  was  weak  from  the  drain  of  money 
and  men  which  the  war  had  caused.     The  awful 


plague  of  the  14th  century,  the  Black  I)<'ath, 
had  smitten  her  people  hard  ami  left  dinnnished 
numbers  to  bear  the  burden.  There  had  been 
famine  in  the  land,  and  grievous  distress,  and 
much  sorrow. 

But  the  calamities  of  this  bitter  time  wrought 
beneficent  effects,  which  no  man  then  living  is 
likely  to  have  clearly  imderstood.  By  plague, 
famine  and  battle,  labor  was  maile  scarce,  wages 
were  raised,  the  half-enslaved  lal)orer  was  speed- 
ily emancipated,  despite  the  efforts  of  Parlia- 
ment to  keep  him  in  bonds,  and  land-owners 
were  forced  to  let  their  lands  to  tenant-farmers, 
who  strengthened  the  English  middle-class.  By 
the  demands  of  the  war  for  money  and  men,  the 
king  was  held  more  in  dependence  on  Parliament 
than  he  might  otherwi.se  have  been,  and  the 
plant  of  constitutional  government,  which  began 
its  growth  in  the  previous  century,  took  deeper 
root. 

In  the  last  years  of  his  life  Edward  III.  lost 
all  of  his  vigor,  and  fell  under  the  influence  of  a 
woman,  Alice  Ferrers,  who  wronged  and  scan- 
dalized the  nation.  The  king's  eldest  son.  the 
Black  Prince,  was  slowly  dying  of  an  incurable 
di-sease.  and  took  little  part  in  affairs;  when  he 
interfered,  it  seems  to  have  been  with  some 
leanings  to  the  popular  side.  The  next  in  age  of 
the  living  sons  of  Edward  was  a  turludent,  proud, 
self-seeking  prince,  who  gave  England  much 
trouble  and  was  liated  profoimdly.  This  was 
John,  Duke  of  Lancaster,  called  John  of  Gaunt, 
or  Ghent,  because  of  his  birth  in  that  citv. 

England  under  Richard  II. 

The  Black  Prince,  dying  in  1370.  left  a  young 
son,  Richard,  then  ten  years  old,  who  was  inime- 
diafel}'  recognized  as  the  heir  to  the  throne,  and 
who  succeeded  to  it  in  the  following  vear.  when 
Edward  III.  died.  The  Duke  of  Lancaster  had 
been  suspected  of  a  design  to  set  Richard  aside 
and  claim  the  crown  for  himself.  But  he  did  not 
venture  the  attempt ;  nor  was  he  al)le  to  secure 
even  the  regency  of  the  kingdom  during  the 
3'oung  king's  minority.  The  distrust  of  him  was 
so  general  that  Parliament  and  the  lords  pre- 
ferred to  invest  Richard  with  full  sovereignty 
even  in  his  boyhood.  But  John  of  Gaunt,  not- 
withstanding these  endeavors  to  exclude  him 
from  any  place  of  authority,  contrived  to  attain 
a  substantial  mastery  of  the  government,  man- 
aging the  war  in  France  and  the  expenditure  of 
public  moneys  in  his  own  way,  and  managing 
them  very  badly.  At  least,  he  was  held  chiefly 
responsible  for  what  was  bad,  and  his  name  was 
heard  oftenest  in  the  mutterings  of  ]ioiMdar 
discontent.  The  peasants  were  now  growing 
very  impatient  of  the  last  fetters  of  villeinage 
which  they  w'ore,  and  very  conscious  of  their 
right  to  complete  freedom.  Those  feelings  were 
strongly  stirred  in  them  by  a  heavy  poll-tax 
which  Parliament  levied  in  1381.  The  conse- 
quence was  an  outbreak  of  insurrection,  led  by 
one  Wat  the  Tyler,  which  became  formidable 
and  dangerous.  The  insurgents  began  by  making 
everybody  they  encountered  swear  to  Ijc  true  to 
King  Richard,  and  to  submit  to  no  king  named 
John,  meaning  John  of  Gaunt.  They  increased 
in  numbers  and  boldness  until  they  entered  and 
took  possession  of  the  city  of  London,  where 
they  beheaded  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
and  other  obnoxious  persons ;  but  permitted  no 
thieving  to  be  done.     'The  day  after  this  occurred, 
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Wat  Tyler  met  the  rouns  king-  at  Smithf5eld.  for 
a  conference,  and  was  suddenly  killed  by  one  of 
those  who  attended  the  king.  The  excuse  made 
for  the  deed  was  some  word  of  in.solenee  on  the 
part  of  the  insurgent  leader:  but  there  is  every 
appearance  of  a  foul  act  of  treachery  in  the  affair. 
Richard  on  this  occasion  behaved  boldly  and 
with  much  presence  of  mind,  acquiring  by  his 
courage  and  readiness  a  command  over  the  angry 
rebels,  which  resulted  in  their  dispersion. 

The  Wat  Tyler  rebellion  appears  to  have 
manifested  a  more  radically  democratic  state  of 
thinking  and  feeling  among  the  common  people 
than  existed  again  in  England  before  tlie  seven- 
teenth century.  John  Ball,  a  priest,  and  others 
who  were  associated  with  Wat  Tyler  in  the 
leadership,  preached  doctrines  of  social  equality 
that  would  nearly  have  satisfied  a  Jacobin  of  the 
French  Revolution. 

This  temper  of  political  radicalism  had  no  ap- 
parent connection  with  the  remarkable  religious 
feeling  of  the  time,  which  the  great  reformer, 
Wychf,  had  aroused;  yet  the  two  movements  of 
the  English  mind  were  undoubtedly  started  by 
one  and  the  same  revolutionary  shock,  which  it 
took  from  the  grave  alarms  and  anxieties  of  the 
age,  and  for  which  it  had  been  prepared  by  the 
awakening  of  the  previous  century.  Wyclif  was 
the  first  English  Puritan,  and  more  of  the  spirit 
of  the  reformation  of  religion  which  he  sought, 
than  the  spirit  of  Luther's  reformation,  went  into 
the  Protestantism  that  ultimateh'  took  form  in 
England.  The  movement  he  stirred  was  a  more 
wonderful  anticipation  of  the  religious  revolt  of 
the  sixteenth  century  than  any  other  which  oc- 
curred in  Europe ;  for  that  of  IIuss  in  Bohemia 
took  its  impulse  from  Wyclif  and  the  English 
Lollards,  as  W\'clit's  followers  were  called. 

Richard  was  a  weak  but  wilful  king,  and  the 
kingdom  was  kept  in  trouble  by  his  fitful  at- 
tempts at  independence  and  arbitrary  rule.  He 
made  enemies  of  most  of  the  great  lords,  and  lost 
the  good  will  and  confidence  of  Parliament.  He 
did  what  was  looked  upon  as  a  great  wrong  to 
Henry  of  Bolingbroke,  son  of  John  of  Gaunt,  bj- 
banishing  both  him  and  the  Duke  of  Xorfolk 
from  the  kingdom,  when  he  should  have  judged 
between  them :  and  he  made  the  wrong  greater  by 
seizing  the  lands  of  the  Lancastrian  house  when 
John  of  Gaunt  died.  This  caused  his  ruin. 
Henry  of  Bolingbroke,  now  Duke  of  Lancaster, 
came  back  to  England  (1399),  encouraged  by  the 
discontent  in  the  kingdom,  and  was  immediately 
joined  by  so  man)'  adherents  that  Richard  could 
offer  little  resistance.  He  was  deposed  by  act  of 
Parliament,  and  the  Duke  of  Lancaster  (a  grand- 
son of  Edward  III.,  as  Richard  was),  was  elected 
to  the  throne,  which  he  ascended  as  Henry  IV. 
By  judgment  of  King  and  Parliament,  Richard 
was  presently  condemned  to  imprisonment  for 
life  in  Porafret  Castle;  and,  early  in  the  follow- 
ing year,  after  a  conspiracy  in  his  favor  had 
been  discovered,  he  died  mysteriously  in  his 
prison. 

England  Under  Henry  IV. 

The  reign  of  Henry  IV.,  which  lasted  a  little 
more  than  thirteen  years,  was  troubled  by  risings 
anil  conspiracies,  all  originating  among  the  nobles, 
out  of  causes  purely  personal  or  factious,  and 
having  no  real  political  significance.  But  no 
events  in  English  history  are  more  commonlj' 
familiar,   or  seem   to  be  invested  with  a  higher 


importance,  than  the  rebellions  of  Owen  Glen- 
dower  and  the  Percys, — Xorthumberland  and 
Harry  Hotspur,  —  simply  because  Shakespeare 
has  laid  his  magic  upon  what  otherwise  would 
be  a  storj'  of  little  note.  Wars  with  the  always 
hostile  Scots  supplied  other  stirring  incidents  to 
the  record  of  the  time;  but  these  came  to  a  sum- 
mary end  in  140.5,  when  the  crown  prince.  James, 
of  Scotland,  voyaging  to  France,  was  driven  by 
foul  winds  to  the  English  coast  and  taken  pris- 
oner. The  prince's  father.  King  Robert,  died  on 
hearing  the  news,  and  James,  the  captive,  was 
now  entitled  to  be  king.  But  the  English  held 
him  for  eighteen  years,  treating  him  as  a  guest 
at  their  court,  rather  than  as  a  prisoner,  and 
educating  him  with  care,  but  withholding  him 
from  his  kingdom. 

To  strengthen  his  precarious  seat  upon  the 
throne,  Henry  cultivated  the  friendship  of  the 
Church,  and  seems  to  have  found  this  course 
expedient,  even  at  considerable  cost  to  his  popu- 
larity. For  the  attitude  of  the  commons  towards 
the  Church  during  his  reign  was  anything  but 
friendly.  The}'  went  so  far  as  to  pass  a  bill 
for  the  confiscation  of  Church  property,  which 
the  Lords  rejected;  and  they  seem  to  have  re- 
pented of  an  Act  passed  early  in  his  reign, 
under  which  a  cruel  persecution  of  the  Lollards 
was  begun.  The  clergj-  and  the  Lords,  with  the 
favor  of  the  king,  maintained  the  barbarous  law. 
and  England  for  the  first  time  saw  men  burned 
at  the  stake  for  heresy. 

England  Under  Henry  V.  and  Henry  VI. 

Henry  IV.  died  in  1-113,  and  was  succeeded  by 
his  spirited  and  able,  but  too  ambitious  son, 
Henry  V.,  the  Prince  Hal  of  Shakespeare,  who 
gave  up  riotous  living  when  called  to  the  grave 
duties  of  government  and  showed  himself  to  be 
a  man  of  no  common  mould.  The  war  in  France, 
which  he  renewed,  and  the  chief  events  of  which 
have  been  sketched  already,  filled  up  most  of 
his  brief  reign  of  nine  years.  His  early  death 
(1422)  left  two  crowns  to  an  infant  nine  months 
old.  The  English  crown  was  not  disputed.  The 
French  crown,  though  practically  won  by  con- 
quest, was  not  permanently  secured,  but  was 
still  to  be  fought  for;  and  in  the  end,  as  we  have 
seen,  it  was  lost.  Xo  more  need  be  said  of  the 
incidents  of  the  war  which  had  that  result. 

The  infant  king  was  represented  in  France  by 
his  elder  uncle,  the  Duke  of  Bedford.  In  Eng- 
land, the  government  was  carried  on  for  him 
during  his  minority  by  a  council,  in  which  his 
younger  uncle,  Humphrey,  Duke  of  Gloucester, 
occupied  the  chief  place,  but  with  powers  that 
were  jealously  restricted.  While  the  war  in 
France  lasted,  or  during  most  of  the  thirty-one 
years  through  which  it  was  protracted  after 
Henry  V.'s  death,  it  engrossed  the  English  mind 
and  overshadowed  domestic  interests,  so  that  tlie 
time  has  a  meagre  history. 

Soon  after  he  came  of  age,  Henry  VI.  married 
(14-14)  Margaret  of  Anjou,  daughter  of  Rene, 
Duke  of  Anjou,  who  claimed  to  be  King  of 
Naples  and  Jerusjilem,  The  marriage,  which 
ainieil  at  i)eace  with  France,  and  which  had  been 
brought  al)out  by  the  cession  to  that  country  of 
Maine  and  Anjou,  was  unpopular  in  England. 
Discontent  with  the  feeble  management  of  the 
war.  and  with  the  general  weakness  and  incapa- 
bility of  the  government,  grew  apace,  and 
showed    itself,    among    other  exhibitions,  in  a 
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rebellion  {H')0)  known  as  .Jack  Cade's,  from  the 
name  of  an  Irislinian  who  got  the  lead  of  it. 
Jack  Cade  and  his  followers  took  possession  of 
London  and  held  it  for  three  du^'S,  onlj'  j-ielding 
at  last  to  an  offer  of  general  pardon,  after  they 
had  beheaded  Lord  Say,  the  most  obnoxious  ad- 
viser of  tile  king.  A  ]ire\ious  mob  had  taken 
the  head  of  the  Earl  of  Sutl'olk.  who  was  detested 
.still  more  as  the  contriver  of  the  king's  marriage 
and  of  the  humiliating  policy  in  France. 

The  'Wars  of  the  Roses. 

At  length,  the  Duke  of  York,  representing  an 
elder  line  of  royal  descent  from  Edward  IIL, 
took  the  lead  of  the  discontented  in  the  nation, 
and  civil  war  was  imminent  in  14.')2;  but  pacitic 
covuisels  jirevailed  for  the  moment.  The  king, 
who  had  always  been  weak-minded,  and  entirely 
under  the  iutluence  of  the  ciuecu,  now  sank  for 
a  time  into  a  state  of  complete  stupor,  and  vcas 
incapable  of  any  act.  The  Lords  in  Parliament 
thereupon  appointed  the  Duke  of  York  Protector 
of  England,  and  the  government  was  vigorously 
conductcil  by  him  for  a  few  months,  imtil  the 
king  recovered.  The  (pieen.  and  the  councillors 
she  favored,  now  regained  t  heir  control  of  affairs, 
and  the  opposition  look  arms. 

The  long  series  of  licrce  struggles  between 
these  two  parties,  which  is  commonly  called  the 
Wars  of  the  Roses,  began  on  the  23d  of  May, 
14.J.5,  with  a  battle  at  St.  Albans  —  the  tirst  of 
two  that  were  fought  on  the  same  ground.  At 
the  beginning,  it  was  a  contest  for  the  possession 
of  the  imfortimate,  irresponsilde  king,  and  of  the 
royal  authority  which  resided  nominally  in  his 
person.  But  it  became,  ere  long,  a  contest  for 
the  crown  which  Henry  wore,  and  to  which  the 
Duke  of  York  denied  his  right.  The  Duke 
traced  his  ancestry  to  one  son  of  Edward  IIL, 
and  King  Henry  to  another  son.  But  the  Duke's 
forefather,  Lionel,  was  prior  in  birth  to  the 
King's  forefather,  John  of  Gaunt,  an<l,  as  an 
original  proposition,  the  House  of  York  was 
clearly  ncirer  tlian  the  House  of  Lancaster  to 
the  royal  line  which  had  been  interrupted  when 
Richard  II.  was  deposed.  The  rights  of  the 
latter  House  were  such  as  it  had  gained  prescrip- 
tively  by  half  a  century  of  possession. 

Atone  time  it  was  decided  by  the  Lords  that 
Henr_y  should  be  king  until  he  died,  and  that  the 
Duke  of  York  and  his  heirs  should  succeed  him. 
But  Queen  Margaret  would  not  yield  tln'  rights 
of  her  son,  and  renewed  the  war.  The  Duke  of 
York  was  killed  in  the  ne.vt  battle  fought.  His 
son.  Edward,  continued  the  contest,  and  early 
in  1461,  having  taken  possession  of  London,  he 
was  declared  king  by  a  council  of  Lords,  wliich 
formally  deposed  Henry.  The  Lancastrians  were 
driven  from  the  kingdom,  and  E<lward  held  tlic 
government  with  little  disturbance  for  eight 
years.  Then  a  rupture  occurred  between  him 
and  his  most  powerful  su|)iiorter,  the  Earl  of 
AVarwick.  Warwick  ])ut  himself  at  the  head  of 
a  rebellion  which  failed  in  the  first  instance,  but 
which  finally,  when  Warwick  had  joined  forces 
with  Queen  ^largaret,  drove  Edward  to  flight. 
Tlie  latter  took  refuge  in  the  Netherlands  (1470), 
where  he  received  jirotection  and  assistance  from 
the  Duke  of  Bnrsundy,  who  was  his  brother-in- 
law,  Henry  VI.  was  now  restorecl  to  the  throne; 
but  for  no  longer  a  time  than  si.\  months.  At 
the  end  of  that  period  Edward  landed  again  in 
England,  with  a  small  force,  professing  that  he 


came  oidy  to  demand  his  dukedom.  As  soon  as 
he  found  him.self  well  received  and  strongly  sup- 
ported, he  threw  off  the  mask,  resumed  the  title 
of  king,  and  advanced  to  London,  where  the 
citizens  gave  him  welcome.  A  few  days  later 
(April  14.  1471)  he  went  out  to  meet  Warwick 
and  defeated  and  slew  him  in  the  tierce  battle  of 
Barnet.  One  more  fight  at  Tcwkesli\iry.  where 
Queen  'Margaret  was  taken  prisoner,  ended  the 
war.  King  Henry  died,  suspiciously,  in  the 
Tower,  on  the  very  night  of  his  victorious  rival's 
return  to  London,  and  Edward  IV.  had  all  his 
enemies  under  his  feet. 

England  under  the  House  of  'Vork. 

For  a  few  years  England  enjoyed  peace  within 
her  borders,  and  the  material  cirects  of  tlie  pro- 
tracted civil  wars  were  raiiidly  cltaceil.  Indeed, 
the  greater  part  of  England  appears  to  have  been 
lightly  touched  by  those  eilects.  The  people  at 
large  had  taken  little  part  in  the  conflict,  and 
had  been  less  disturbed  by  it,  in  their  industries 
and  in  their  conunerce,  than  might  have  been  ex- 
pected. It  had  been  a  strife  among  the  great 
families,  enlisting  the  gentry  to  a  large  extent, 
no  doubt,  but  not  the  mi<ldle  cla.ss.  Hence  its 
chief  consequence  had  been  the  thinning  and 
weakening  of  the  aristocratic  order,  whicii  rela- 
tively enhanced  the  political  im])ortance  of  the 
commons.  But  the  commiais  were  not  yet  trained 
to  act  independently  in  political  alTairs.  Their 
rise  in  power  had  been  through  joint  action  of 
lords  and  commons  against  the  Crown,  witli  the 
former  in  the  lead;  they  were  accustomed  to  de- 
pend on  aristocratic  guidance,  and  to  lean  on 
aristocratic  supjiort.  For  this  reason,  they  were 
not  only  unprepareil  to  take  ailvantage  of  the 
great  opportunit)'  whicli  now  opened  to  them, 
for  decisively  grasping  the  control  of  govern- 
ment, but  they  were  unfitted  to  hold  what  they 
had  previously  won,  without  the  help  of  the 
class  above  them.  As  a  consequence,  it  was  the 
king  who  profited  by  the  decimation  and  im- 
poverishment of  the  noliles,  grasping  not  only 
the  power  which  they  lost,  but  the  power  which 
the  commons  lacked  skill  to  use.  For  a  century 
and  a  half  following  the  Wars  of  the  Roses,  the 
English  monarchy  approached  more  nearly  to 
absolutism  than  at  any  other  period  before  or 
after. 

The  imsparing  confiscations  by  which  Edward 
IV.  and  his  triumphant  party  crushed  their  op- 
ponents eni'iched  Die  Crown  for  a  time  and  made 
it  indeiiendcnt  of  jiarliamentary  sub.sidies.  ^Vhcn 
supplj'  from  that  source  began  to  fall  short,  the 
king  invented  another.  He  demeaned  himself  so 
far  as  to  solicit  gifts  from  the  wealthj'  merchants 
of  the  kingdom,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of 
"  benevolences,"  and  he  practiced  this  system  of 
royal  beggary  so  per.sistcnlly  and  effectually  that 
he  had  no  need  to  call  Parliament  together.  He 
thus  began,  in  a  manner  hardly  perceived  or  re- 
sisted, the  arbitraiy  and  unconstitutional  mode  of 
government  which  his  successors  carried  further, 
until  the  nation  roused  itself  and  took  back  its 
stolen  liliertics  with  vengeance  and  wrath. 

Richard  III.  and  the  first  of  the  Tudors. 

Edward  IV.  died  in  1483,  leaving  two  young 
sons,  the  elder  not  yet  thirteen.  Edward's 
brother.  Richard,  contrived  with  amazing  aliility 
and  unscrupulousness  to  acquire  control  of  the 
government,  first  as  Protector,  and  presently  as 
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King.  The  young  prince.s.  confined  in  the  Tower, 
were  raurdereil  There,  and  Ricliard  III.  might 
have  seemed  to  be  secure  on  liis  wickedly  won 
throne ;  for  he  did  not  lack  popularity,  notwith- 
standing his  crimes.  But  an  avenger  soon  came, 
in  the  person  of  Henry,  Earl  of  Richmond,  who 
claimetl  the  Crown.  Henry's  claim  was  not  a 
strong  one.  Through  his  mother,  he  traced  his 
lineage  to  John  of  Gaunt,  as  the  Lancastrians 
had  done;  but  it  was  the  mistress  and  not  the 
wife  of  that  prince  wlio  bore  Henry's  ancestor. 
His  grandfather  was  a  Welsh  chieftain,  Sir  Owen 
Tudor,  who  won  the  heart  of  the  widowed  queen 
of  Henry  v.,  Catherine  of  France,  and  married 
her.  Biit  the  claim  of  Henry  of  Richmond,  if  a 
weak  one  genealogically,  sulHced  for  the  over- 
throw of  the  red-handed  usurper,  Richard. 
Henry,  who  had  been  in  exile,  landed  in  England 
in  August,  1485,  and  was  fjuickly  joined  by  large 
numbers  of  supporters.  Riciiard  hastened  tp  at- 
tack them,  and  was  defeated  and  slain  on  Bos- 
worth  Field.  With  no  more  opposition,  Henry 
won  the  kingdom,  and  founded,  as  Henry  VH., 
the  Tudor  dynasty  which  held  the  throne  until 
the  death  of  Elizabeth. 

Under  that  dynasty,  the  history  of  England 
took  on  a  new  character,  disclosing  new  ten- 
dencies, new  impulses,  new  currents  of  influence, 
new  promises  of  the  future.  We  will  not  enter 
upon  it  until  we  have  looked  at  some  prior  events 
in  other  regions. 

Germany. 

If  we  return  now  to  Germany,  we  take  up  the 
thread  of  events  at  an  interesting  point.  We 
parted  from  the  affairs  of  that  troubled  country 
v.-hile  two  rival  Emperors,  Louis  IV.,  or  Ludwig, 
of  Bavaria,  and  Frederick  of  Austria,  were  en- 
deavoring (1325)  to  settle  their  dispute  in  a  friendly 
way,  by  sharing  the  throne  together.  Before 
noting  the  result  of  that  chivalric  and  remarkable 
comijromise,  let  us  glance  backward  for  a  moment 
at  the  most  memorable  and  important  incident  of 
the  civil  war  which  led  to  it. 

Birth  of  the  Swiss  Confederacy. 

The  three  cantons  cjf  Sv.itzerland  which  are 
known  distinctively  as  tlie  Forest  Cantons,  name- 
ly, Schwytz  (which  gave  its  name  in  time  to  the 
whole  country),  Uri,  and  Unterwalden,  had  stood 
in  peculiar  relations  to  the  Hapsburg  family 
since  long  before  Rudolph  became  Emperor  and 
his  house  became  the  House  of  Austria.  In  those 
cantons,  the  territorial  rights  were  held  mostly 
by  great  monasteries,  and  the  counts  of  Haps- 
burg for  generations  past  had  served  the  abbots 
and  abbesses  in  the  capacity  of  advocates,  or 
champions,  to  rule  their  vassals  for  them  and  to 
defend  their  rights.  Aiithority  of  their  own  in 
the  cantons  they  had  none.  At  the  same  time, 
the  functions  they  performed  so  continually  de- 
veloped ideas  in  their  minds,  without  doubt, 
which  grew  naturally  into  pretensions  that  were 
offensive  to  the  bold  mountaineers.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  circumstances  of  the  situation  were 
calculated  to  breed  notions  and  feelings  of  in- 
dependence among  the  men  of  the  mountains. 
They  gave  their  allegiance  to  the  Emperor — to 
the  high  sovereign  who  ruled  over  all,  in  the 
name  of  Rome  —  and  they  opposed  what  came 
lietween  them  and  him.  It  is  manifest  that  a 
threatening  complication  for  them  arose  when 
the  Count  of  Hapsburg  became  Emperor,  which 


occurred  in  12T3.  They  had  no  serious  difficulty 
with  Rudolph,  in  his  time;  but  they  wisely  pre- 
pared themselves  for  what  might  come,  by  form- 
ing, or  by  renewing,  in  1291,  a  league  of  the 
three  cantons, — the  beginning  and  nucleus  of  the 
Swiss  Confederation,  which  has  maintained  its 
independence  and  its  freedom  from  that  day  to 
this.  The  league  of  1291  had  existed  something 
more  than  twenty  years  when  the  confederated 
cantons  were  first  called  upon  to  stand  together 
in  resistance  to  the  Austrian  pretensions.  This 
occurred  in  1315,  during  the  war  between  Louis 
and  Frederick,  when  Leopold,  Duke  of  Austria, 
invaded  the  Forest  Cantons  and  was  disastrously 
beaten  in  a  fight  at  the  pass  of  Jlorgarten.  The 
victory  of  the  confederates  and  the  independence 
secured  bj'  it  gave  them  so  much  prestige  that 
neighboring  cities  and  cantons  sought  admis- 
sion to  their  league.  In  1332  Luzern  was  re- 
ceived as  a  member;  in  1351,  1352,  and  13-53, 
Zurich,  Glarus,  Zug,  and  Bern  came  in,  increasing 
the  membership  to  eight.  It  took  the  name  of 
the  Old  League  of  High  Germany,  and  its  mem- 
bers were  known  as  Eidgenossen,  or  Confeder- 
ates. 

Such,  in  brief,  are  the  ascertained  facts  of  the 
origin  of  the  Swiss  Confederacy.  There  is  noth- 
ing found  in  authentic  history  to  substantiate  the 
popular  legend  of  AVilliam  Tell. 

The  questions  between  the  league  and  the 
Austrian  princes,  which  continued  to  be  trouble- 
some for  two  generations,  were  practically  ended 
by  the  two  battles  of  Sempach  and  Xaefels, 
fought  in  1386  and  1388.  in  both  of  which  the 
Austrians  were  overthrown. 

The  Emperor  Louis  IV.  and  the  Papacy. 

While  the  Swiss  were  gaining  the  freedom 
which  they  never  lost,  Germany  at  large  was 
making  little  progress  in  any  satisfactory  direc- 
tion. Peace  had  not  been  restored  by  the  friendly 
agreement  of  1325  between  Ludwig  and  Frede- 
rick. The  partisans  of  neither  were  contented 
with  it.  Frederick  was  broken  in  health  and  soon 
retired  from  the  government;  in  1330  he  died. 
The  Austrian  house  persisted  in  hostility  to  Louis; 
but  his  more  formidable  enemies  were  the  Pope 
and  the  King  of  France.  The  period  was  that 
known  in  papal  history  as  "tlie  Babylonish  Cap- 
tivity," wlien  the  popes  resided  at  Avignon  and 
were  generally  creatures  of  the  French  court  and 
subservient  to  its  ambitions  or  its  animosities. 
Philip  of  Valois,  who  now  reigned  in  France,  as- 
pired to  the  imperial  crown,  which  the  head  of 
the  Church  had  conferred  on  the  German  kings, 
and  which  the  same  supreme  pontiff  might  claim 
authority  to  transfer  to  the  sovereigns  of  France. 
This  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  secret  of  the  re- 
lentless hostility  with  which  Louis  was  pursued 
by  the  Papacy  —  himself  excommunicated,  his 
kingdom  placed  under  interdict,  and  every  effort 
made  to  bring  about  his  deposition  by  the  princes 
of  Germany.  But  divided  and  depressed  as  the 
Germans  •«-ere,  they  revolted  against  these  mal- 
evolent pretensions  of  the  popes,  and  in  1338  the 
electoral  princes  issued  a  bold  declaration,  as- 
serting the  sufficiency  of  the  act  of  election  to 
confer  imperial  dignity  and  power,  ami  denying 
the  necessity  for  any"  papal  confirmation  what- 
ever. Had  Louis  been  a  commanding  leader,  and 
independent  of  the  Papacy  in  his  own  feelings, 
he  could  probably  have  rallied  a  national  senti- 
ment on  this  issue  that  wouUi  have  powerfully 
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alTccted  the  future  of  Gerniiiu  history.  But  lie 
lackeil  tlie  needful  chariicter,  and  his  troubles 
continued  until  he  died  (1347).  A  year  before 
his  death,  his  opponents  had  elected  and  put  for- 
ward a  rival  emperor,  Charles,  the  son  of  Kiny; 
John  of  Bohemia.  Charles  (IV.)  was  subse- 
i|iiently  recognized  as  king  without  dis|iute.  ami 
secured  the  imperial  crown.  "  It  may  be  attirnied 
with  truth  that  the  genuine  ancient  Emi)ire, 
w'hich  contained  a  German  kinL'dom,  came  to  an 
end  with  the  Em]>eror  Ludwig  the  Bavarian. 
None  strove  again  after  his  death  to  restore  the 
imperial  power.  The  golden  bull  of  his  succes- 
sor Charles  IV.  sealeil  the  fate  of  the  old  Empire. 
Through  it,  and  indeed  through  the  entire  con- 
duct of  Charles  IV.,  King  of  Bohemia  as  lie  really 
was,  and  cmjieror  scarcely  more  tlian  in  name,  the 
imjierial  government  passed  more  and  more  into 
the  hands  of  the  iirince-eleclors,  who  came  to  re- 
gard the  emperor  no  longer  as  their  master,  but 
as  tlie  president  of  an  assembly  in  wliich  he  shared 
the  power  with  themselves."  "From  the  time 
of  Charles  IV.  the  main  object  and  chief  occu- 
jiation  of  the  emperors  was  not  the  Empire,  but 
tile  aggrandisement  and  security  of  their  own 
Iiouse.  The  Empire  serveil  only  as  the  means 
and  instrument  of  tlieir  purjiose"  (Dijllinger). 

The  Golden  Bull  of  Charles  IV. 

The  Golden  Bull  referred  to  by  Dr.  Dollinger 
was  an  instrument  which  liecame  the  constitu- 
tion, .so  to  speak,  of  the  Iliply  Roman  or  Ger- 
manic Empire.  It  prescrilied  the  mode  of  tlie 
election  of  the  King,  and  detinitively  named  the 
seven  Electors.  It  also  conferred  certain  special 
powers  and  privileges  on  these  seven  princes, 
which  raised  them  much  above  their  fellows  and 
gave  them  an  independence  that  may  be  saiil  to 
have  destroyed  every  hope  of  Germanic  unity. 
This  was  the  one  mark  which  the  reign  of  Charles 
IV.  left  upon  the  Empire.  His  exertions  as  Em- 
peror were  all  directed  to  the  aggrandizement  of 
his  own  family,  and  with  not  much  lasting  re- 
sult. In  his  own  kiiiirdom  of  Bohemia  he  ruled 
with  better  effect.  He  made  its  capital,  Prague, 
an  imi>ortant  city,  adorning  it  with  noble  build- 
ings and  founding  in  it  the  most  ancient  of  Ger- 
man universities.  This  University  of  Prague 
soon  sowed  seeds  from  which  sprang  the  first 
movement  of  religious  reformation  in  Germany. 

Charles  IV.,  dying  in  1378,  was  succeeded  by 
his  son  Wenzel,  or  \Venceslaus,  on  the  imperial 
throne  as  well  as  the  Bohemiau.  Wenccslaus  neg- 
lected both  the  Empire  and  the  Kingdom,  and 
the  confusion  of  things  in  Germany  grew  worse. 
Some  of  the  principal  cities  continued  to  secure 
considerable  freedom  and  prosperity  for  them- 
selves, by  the  combined  efforts  of  their  leagues: 
but  everywhere  else  great  disorder  and  o|)pres- 
sion  prevailed.  It  was  at  this  time  that  theSwa- 
bian  towns,  to  the  number  of  forty-one,  formed  a 
union  and  waged  unsuccessful  war  with  a  league 
which  the  nobles  entered  into  against  them.  They 
were  defeated,  and  crushingly  dealt  with  Ijy  the 
Emperor. 

In  1400  'Wenceslaus  was  deposed  and  Rupert  of 
the  Palatinate  was  elected,  producing  anotlier 
civil  war,  and  reducing  the  imperial  govrnimcnt 
to  a  complete  nullity.  Rvipert  died  in  1410,  and, 
after  some  contention,  Sigmnnd,  or  Sigismund, 
brother  of  "\V(mccslaus,  was  raised  to  the  throne. 
He  was  Margrave  of  Braudeubiirs  and  King  of 


Hungary,  and  would  become  King  of  Bohemia 
when  Wenceslaus  died. 

The  Reformation  of  Huss  in  Bohemia. 

Bohemia  was  about  to  become  the  .scene  of  an 
extraordinary  religious  agitation,  which  John 
Huss,  teacher  and  preacher  in  the  new  but 
already  famous  University  of  Prague.  w:is  be- 
ginning to  stir.  Huss,  who  drew  more  or  less  of 
his  inspiration  from  Wydif,  anticipated  Luther 
in  the  boldness  of  his  attacks  upon  ini(piities  in 
the  Church.  In  his  case  as  in  Luther's,  the 
abomination  which  he  could  not  endure  was  the 
saleof  pajjalindidgences:  and  it  was  by  his  denun- 
ciation of  that  impious  fraud  that  he  drew  on 
himself  the  deadly  wrath  of  the  Roman  hierarchy. 
He  was  summoiu'd  before  the  great  Council  of 
the  Church  which  opened  at  Constance  in  1414. 
He  obeyed  the  summons  and  went  to  the  Coun- 
cil, bearing  a  safe-conduct  from  the  Emperor 
which  pledged  protection  to  him  until  he  re- 
turned. Xotwitlistanding  this  imperial  jdedge, 
he  wasimprisoned  for  seven  months  at  Constance, 
and  was  then  impatiently  listened  to  and  con- 
demned to  the  stake.  On  the  6th  of  .July,  Ul."), 
he  was  Ininied.  In  the  following  May,  his  friend 
and  disciple,  .lerome  of  Prague,  sulTered  the 
same  martyrdom.  The  Emperor,  Sigismund, 
blustered  a  little  at  the  insolent  violation  of  his 
safe-conduct;  but  dared  do  nothing  to  make  it 
elfective. 

In  Bohemia,  the  excitement  produced  by  these 
outrages  was  universal.  Tlie  whole  nation 
seemed  to  rise,  in  the  first  wide-spread  agg-n'ssive 
[lopular  revolt  that  the  Churcli  of  Rome  had  yet 
been  called  uiion  to  encounter.  In  141!l  there 
was  an  armed  assembly  of  40.000  men,  on  a 
nifmntain  which  they  called  Tabor,  who  placed 
themselves  under  the  leadership  of  .John  Ziska,  a 
nobleman,  one  of  Huss'  friends.  The  followers 
of  Ziska  soon  displayed  a  violence  of  temper  and 
a  radicalism  which  re|)elled  the  more  moderate 
Hussites,  or  Reformers,  and  two  parties  aiipeared, 
one  known  as  the  Taborites,  the  other  as  the  Ca- 
lixtines,  or  L'traqui.sts.  The  former  in.sisted  on 
entire  separation  from  the  Church  of  Rome:  the 
latter  confined  their  demands  to  four  reforms, 
namely :  Free  ]ireaching  of  the  Word  of  God ; 
the  giving  of  the  Eiicliaristic  cup  to  the  laity; 
the  taking  of  secular  powers  and  of  worldly 
goods  from  the  clergy:  the  enforcing  of  Chris- 
tian discipline  by  all  authorities.  So  much  stress 
was  laid  by  tJie  Calixtines  on  their  claim  to  the 
chalice  or  cup  (communion  in  both  kinds!  that  it 
gave  them  their  name.  The  breach  between 
these  parties  widened  until  they  were  as  hostile 
to  each  other  as  to  the  Catholics,  and  the  Bohe- 
mian reform  movement  was  ruined  in  the  end  by 
their  division. 

In  1419,  the  deposed  Emperor  Wenceslaus,  who 
had  still  retained  his  kingdom  of  Bohemia,  was 
murdered  in  his  palace,  at  Prague.  His  brother, 
the  Emperor  Sigismund,  was  his  heir;  but  the 
Hussites  refused  the  crown  to  him,  and  resisted 
his  pretensions  with  arms.  This  adde<l  a  jiolili- 
cal  contlict  to  the  religious  one,  and  Bohemia  was 
attlicted  with  a  frightful  civil  war  for  fifteen 
years.  Ziska  fortified  mount  Tabor  and  took 
l>ossrssioii  of  Prague.  The  Emperor  and  the 
Pope  allied  themselves,  to  crush  an  insurrection 
which  was  aimed  against  both.  They  sum- 
moned Christendom  to  a  new  crusade,  and  Sigis- 
mund led  100,000  men  asainst  Prague,  in  14'20. 
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Zis'.i;i  met  him  and  defeated  him,  and  drove  him, 
with  liis  crusaders,  from  the  count}'.  The  Tabor- 
itcs  were  now  maddened  by  tlieir  success,  and 
raged  over  the  laud,  destroying  convents  and 
burning  priests.  Tlieir  doctrines,  moreover,  be- 
gan to  take  on  a  socialistic  aud  republican  char- 
acter, threatening  property  in  general  and  ques- 
tioning  monarchy,  too.  The  well-to-do  and 
conservative  classes  were  more  and  more  repelled 
from  them. 

In  1421  a  second  crusading  armj-,  200,000 
strong,  invaded  Bohemia  and  was  scattered  like 
chaff  by  Ziska  (now  blind)  and  his  peastint  sol- 
diery. The  ne.\t  3'ear  they  defeated  the  Emperor 
again ;  but  in  1424  Ziska  died,  and  a  priest  called 
Procopius  the  Great  took  his  place.  Under  their 
new  leader,  the  fierce  Taborites  were  as  invinci- 
ble as  they  had  been  under  Ziska.  They  routed 
an  imperial  army  in  1426,  and  then  carried  the 
■war  into  Austria  and  Silesia,  committing  fearful 
ravages.  Still  another  crusade  was  set  in  motion 
against  them  by  the  Pope,  and  still  another  dis- 
astrous failure  was  made  of  it.  Then  Germany 
again  suffered  a  more  frightful  visitation  from 
the  vengeful  Hussites  than  before.  Towns  aud 
villages  were  destroyed  by  hundreds,  and  wide 
tracks  of  ruin  and  death  were  marked  on  the  face 
of  the  land,  to  its  very  center.  Once  more,  and 
for  the  last  time,  in  1431,  the  Germans  rallied  a 
great  force  to  retaliate  these  attacks,  and  the}'  met 
defeat,  as  in  all  previous  encoimters,  but  more  com- 
pletely than  ever  before.  Then  the  Pope  and  the 
Emperor  gave  up  hope  of  putting  down  the  in- 
domitable revolutionists  by  force,  and  opened 
parleyings.  The  Pope  called  a  council  at  Basel 
for  the  discussion  of  questions  with  the  Hussites, 
and,  finally,  in  1433,  their  moderate  party  was 
prevailed  upon  to  accept  a  compromise  which 
really  conceded  nothing  to  them  except  the  use 
of  the  cup  in  the  communion.  The  Taborites 
refused  the  terms,  and  the  two  parties  grappled 
each  other  in  a  fierce  struggle  for  the  control  of 
the  state.  But  the  extremists  had  lost  much  of 
their  old  strength,  and  the  Utraquists  vanquished 
them  in  a  decisive  battle  at  Lipan,  in  May,  1434. 
Two  years  later  Sigismund  was  formally  acknowl- 
edged King  of  Bohemia  and  received  in  Prague. 
In  1437  he  died.  His  son-in-law,  Albert  of  Aus- 
tria, who  succeeded  him,  lived  but  two  years, 
and  the  heir  to  the  throne  then  was  a  son,  Ladis- 
laus,  born  after  his  father's  death.  This  left  Bo- 
hemia in  a  state  of  great  confusion  and  disorder 
for  several  years,  until  a  strong  man,  George 
Podicbrad,  acquired  the  control  of  affairs. 

Meantime,  the  Utraquists  had  organized  a  Xa- 
tional  Church  of  Bohemia,  considerably  divergent 
from  Koine.  It  failed  to  satisfy  the  deeper  re- 
ligious feelings  that  were  widely  current  among 
the  Bohemians  in  that  age,  aud  there  grew  up  a 
sect  which  took  the  name  of  "  Unitas  Fratrum," 
or  "Unity  of  the  Brethren,"  but  which  after- 
wards became  incorrectly  known  as  the  Moravian 
Bretliren.  This  sect,  still  e.visting,  has  borne  an 
important  part  in  the  missionary  history  of  the 
Christian  world. 

The  Papacy. — The  Great  Schism. 

The  Papacy,  at  the  time  of  its  conflict  with 
the  Hussites,  in  Bohemia,  was  rapidly  sinking  to 
that  lowest  level  of  debasement  which  it  readied 
in  tbe  later  part  of  tlie  fifteenth  century.  Its 
state  was  not  yet  so  abhorrent  as  it  came  to  be 
under  the  Borgias ;  but  it  had  been  brought  even 


more  into  contempt,  perhaps,  by  the  divisions 
and  contentions  of  "the  Great  Schism."  The  so- 
called  "Babylonish  Captivity"  of  the  series  of 
popes  who  resided  for  seventy  years  at  Avignon 
(130.5-1376),  and  who  weie  under  French  in- 
fluence, had  been  humiliating  to  the  Church:  but 
the  schism  which  immediately  followed  (1378- 
1417),  when  a  succession  of  rival  popes,  or  popes 
and  antipopes,  thundered  anathemas  and  excom- 
munications at  one  another,  fjom  Rome  and  from 
Avignon,  was  even  more  scandalous  and  shame- 
ful. Christendom  was  divided  by  the  quarrel. 
France,  Spain,  Scotland,  and  some  lesser  states, 
gave  their  allegiance  to  the  pope  at  Avignon; 
England.  Germany  and  the  northern  kingdoms 
adhered  to  the  pope  at  Rome.  In  1402,  an  at- 
tempt to  heal  the  schism  was  made  by  a  general 
Council  of  the  Church  convened  at  Pisa.  It  de- 
creed the  deposition  of  both  the  contending  pon- 
tiffs, and  elected  a  third ;  but  its  authority  was 
not  recognized,  and  the  confusion  of  the  Church 
was  only  inade  worse  by  bringing  three  popes 
into  the  quarrel,  instead  of  two.  Twelve  years 
later,  another  Council,  held  at  Constance.-^  the 
same  which  burned  Huss,  —  had  more  success. 
Europe  had  now  grown  so  tired  of  the  scandal, 
and  so  disgusted  with  the  three  pretenders  to 
spiritual  supremacy,  that  the  action  of  the  Coun- 
cil was  backed  by  public  opinion,  and  they  were 
suppressed.  A  fourth  poi)c,  ilartin  V. ."whom 
the  Council  then  seated  in  the  chair  of  St.  Peter 
(1417),  was  universally  acknowledged,  and  the 
Great  Schism  was  at  an  end. 

But  other  scandals  and  abuses  in  the  Church, 
which  public  opinion  in  Em'ope  hail  already  be- 
gun to  cry  loudly  against,  were  untouched  by 
these  Councils.  A  subsequent  Council  at  Basei. 
which  met  in  1431,  attempted  some  restraints 
upon  papal  extortion  (ignoring  the  more  serious 
moral  evils  that  claimed  attention);  but  was 
utterly  beaten  in  the  conflict  with  Pojie  Eugenius 
IV. ,  w  hich  this  action  brought  on,  and  its  clecrees 
lost  all  effect.  So  the  religious  autocracy  at 
Rome,  sinking  stage  by  stage  below  the  foulest 
secular  courts  of  the  time,  continued  without 
check  to  insult  and  outrage,  more  and  more,  the 
piety,  the  common  sense,  and  the  decent  feeling 
of  Christendom,  until  the  habit  of  reverence  was 
quite  worn  out  in  the  minds  of  men  throughout 
the  better  half  nf  Europe. 

Rome  and  the  last  Tribune,  Rienzi. 

The  city  of  Rome  had  fallen  from  all  greatness 
of  its  own  when  it  came  to  be  dependent  on  the 
fortunes  of  the  popes.  Their  departure  to  Avig- 
non had  reduced  it  to  a  lamentable  .state.  They 
took  with  them,  in  reality,  the  sustenance  of  the 
city;  for  it  lived,  in  tbe  main,  on  the  revenues 
of  the  Papacy,  and  knew  little  of  commerce  be- 
yond the  profitable  traffic  in  indulgences,  absolu- 
tions, benefices,  relics  and  papal  bles.sings,  which 
went  to  Avignon  with  the  luad  of  the  Church. 
Authority,  too,  departed  with  the  Pope,  and  the 
wretched  'city  was  given  up  to  anarchy  almost 
uncontrolled.  A  number  of  powerful  families  — 
the  Colonna,  the  Orsini,  and  others  —  perpetually 
at  strife  with  one  another,  fought  out  their  feuds 
in  the  streets,  and  abused  an<l  oppressed  their 
neighbors  with  impunity.  Their  houses  were 
impregnable  castles,  and  their  retainers  were  a 
formidable  army. 

It  was  while  this  state  of  things  was  at  its 
worst  that  the  famous  Cola  di  Rienzi,  "last  of 
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the  Trilnincs,"  accomplisliod  a  i-fvolution  which 
was  shiirl-livfd  but  exlradnlinary.  He  roused 
the  people  to  action  airainst  tlieir  oppressors  and 
the  disturbers  of  their  ])eace.  lie  appealed  to 
them  to  restore  the  republican  institutions  of  an- 
cient Home,  and  when  they  responded,  in  i:U7. 
by  conferring  on  liim  the  title  and  authority  of  a 
Tribune,  he  actually  succeeded  in  expelling  the 
turbulent  nobles,  or  reducing  them  to  submis- 
sion, and  establislied  in  Home,  for  a  little  time, 
what  he  called  "  the  Good  Estate."  But  his  head 
was  (piicldy  turned  liy  his  success;  he  was  in- 
flated with  conceit  and  vanity;  he  became  arro- 
gant and  despotic;  the  people  tired  of  him,  and 
after  a  few  months  of  rule  he  was  driven  from 
Rome.  In  Vi'ii  he  came  back  as  a  Senator,  ap- 
pointed by  the  Pope,  who  thought  to  u.se  him  for 
the  restoration  of  papal  authority;  but  his  in- 
fluence was  gone,  and  he  was  slain  by  a  riotous 
mob. 

The  return  of  the  Pope  to  Rome  in  1376  was 
an  event  so  long  and  ardently  desired  by  the 
Roman  people  that  they  sulnnitte<l  themselves 
eagerly  to  his  government.  But  his  sovereignty 
over  tiie  States  of  the  Church  was  substantially 
lost,  and  the  regaining  of  it  was  the  principal 
object  of  the  exertions  of  the  popes  for  a  long 
subsequent  period. 

The  Two  Sicilies, 

In  Southern  Italy  and  Sicily,  since  the  fall  of 
the  Ilohenstaufens  (12GS),  the  times  had  been 
continuously  evil.  The  rule  of  the  French  con- 
queror, Charles  of  Anjou.  was  hard  and  unmerci- 
ful, and  the  power  he  established  became  threat- 
ening to  the  Papacy,  which  gave  the  kingdom 
to  him.  In  1282,  Sicily  freed  itself,  by  the  savage 
massacre  of  Frenchmen  which  bears  the  name 
of  the  Sicilian  Vespers.  The  King  of  Aragon. 
Peter  III.,  whose  queen  was  the  llohenstaufen 
heiress,  supported  the  insurrection  prom]itIy  and 
vigorously,  took  possession  of  the  island,  and 
was  recognized  by  the  people  as  their  king.  A 
war  of  twenty  years'  duration  ensued.  Both 
Charles  and  Peter  died  and  their  sons  continued 
the  battle.  In  the  end,  the  Angevin  house  held 
the  mainlanil,  as  a  separate  kingdom,  with  Naples 
for  its  capital,  and  a  younger  branch  of  the  royal 
family  of  Aragon  reigned  in  the  island.  But 
both  sovereigns  called  them.sel  ves  Kings  of  Sicily, 
so  that  History,  ever  since,  has  been  forced  to 
speak  ijuzzlingly  of  "Two  Sicilies."  For  con- 
venience it  seems  best  to  distinguish  them  by 
calling  one  the  kingdom  of  Naples  ami  the  other 
the  kingdom  of  Sicily.  On  the  Neapolitan  throne 
there  came  one  estimable  prince,  in  Robert,  who 
reigned  from  1*1!)  to  1343,  and  who  was  a  friend 
of  peace  and  a  patron  of  arts  and  letters.  But 
after  him  tlie  throne  was  befouled  by  crimes  and 
vices,  and  the  kingdom  was  made  miserable  by 
civil  v.-ars.  His  grand-daughter  .Joanna,  or  Jane, 
succeeded  him.  Robert's  elder  brother  Caribert 
had  become  King  of  Hungary,  and  .loanna  now 
married  one  of  that  king's  sons  —  her  cousin 
Andrew.  At  the  end  of  two  years  he  was  mur- 
dered (1345)  and  the  <iueen.  a  notoriously  vicious 
■woman,  was  accused  of  tlie  crime.  Andrew's 
brother,  Louis,  who  had  succeeded  to  the  throne 
in  Hungary,  invaded  Naples  to  avenge  his  death, 
and  .Joanna  was  driven  to  flight.  The  country 
then  suffered  from  the  worst  form  of  civil  war  — 
a  war  carried  on  by  the  hireling  rutHans  of  the 
"free  companies  "  who  roamed   about  Italy    in 


that  age,  selling  their  swords  to  the  highest  bid- 
ders. In  Vi')l  a  peace  was  brought  about  wliich 
restored  Joanna  to  the  throne.  The  Iluiigarian 
King's  son,  known  as  Charles  of  Durazzo,  was 
her  recognized  heir,  but  she  saw  fit  to  disinherit 
him  and  adopt  Louis,  of  the  Second  House  of 
Anjou,  brother  of  Charles  V.  in  Prance.  Charles 
of  Durazzo  invaded  Naples,  took  the  queen 
prisoner  and  put  lier  to  death.  Louis  of  Anjou 
attempted  to  displace  him,  but  failed.  In  1383 
Louis  died,  leaving  his  claims  to  his  son.  Charles 
of  Durazzo  was  called  to  Hungary,  after  a  lime, 
to  take  the  crown  of  that  kingdom,  and  left  his 
yoimg  son,  Ladislaus,  on  the  S'eapolitan  throne. 
The  Angevin  claimant.  Louis  II.,  was  then  called 
in  bv  his  partisans,  and  civil  war  was  renewed 
for  years.  When  Ladislaus  reached  manhood 
he  succeeded  in  expelling  Louis,  and  he  held  the 
kingdom  until  his  death,  in  1414.  He  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  sister,  Joanna  II.,  who  proved  to 
be  as  wicked  and  dissolute  a  woman  as  her  pre- 
decessor of  the  same  name.  Slie  incurred  the 
enmity  of  the  Pope,  who  persuaded  Louis  III., 
son  of  Louis  II.,  to  renew  the  claims  of  Ins  house. 
Tlie  mo.st  renowned  "condottiere  "  (or  military 
contractor,  as  the  terin  might  be  translated),  of 
the  day,  Attendolo  Sforza,  was  engaged  to  make 
war  on  Queen  Joanna  in  the  interest  of  Louis. 
On  her  side  she  obtained  a  champion  by  promis- 
ing her  dominions  to  Alfonso  V.,  of  Aragon  and 
Sicily.  The  struggle  went  on  for  years,  with 
varying  fortunes.  The  tickle  and  treacherous 
Joanna  revoked  her  adoption  of  Alfonso,  after  a 
time,  and  made  Louis  her  heir.  When  Louis 
died,  she  bequeathed  her  crown  to  his  brother 
Rene,  Duke  of  Lorraine.  Her  death  occurred  in 
1430,  but  still  the  war  continued,  and  nearly  all 
Italy  was  involved  in  it,  taking  one  si<le  or  tlie 
other.  Alfonso  succeeded  at  last  ( 1442)  in  estab- 
lishing him.self  at  Naples,  and  Rene  practically 
gave  up  the  contest,  although  he  kept  the  title 
of  King  of  Naples.  He  was  the  father  of  the 
famous  English  tjiiecn  Margaret  of  Anjou,  who 
finight  for  her  weak-minded  husband  and  her  son 
in  the  Wars  of  the  Roses. 

Wiiile  the  Neapolitan  kingdom  was  passing 
through  these  endless  miseries  of  anarchy,  civil 
war,  and  evil  government,  the  Sicilian  kingdom 
enjoyed  a  more  peaceful  and  prosperous  exis- 
tence. The  crown,  brietly  held  by  a  cailet  branch 
of  the  House  of  Aragon,  was  .soon  reunited  to 
that  of  Aragon;  and  under  Alfonso,  as  we  have 
seen,  it  was  once  more  joined  with  that  of  Naples, 
in  a  "  Kingdom  of  the  Two  Sicilies."  But  both 
these  unions  were  dissolved  on  the  death  of 
Alfonso,  who  be<;|ueathed  Aragon  and  Sicily  to 
his  legitimate  heir,  and  Naples  to  a  liastard  sou. 

The  Despots  of  Northern  Italy. 

In  Northern  Italy  a  great  change  in  the  political 
state  of  many  among  tlie  formerly  free  common- 
wealths had  been  going  on  since  the  thirteenth 
century.  The  experience  of  the  Greek  city-re- 
pulilics  had  been  reiieated  in  them.  In  one  way 
and  another,  they  had  fallen  under  the  domina- 
tion of  powerful  families,  who  had  established  a 
despotic  rule  over  them,  sometimes  gathering 
several  cities  and  their  surrounding  territory  into 
a  considerable  dominion,  and  obtaining  from  the 
Emperor  or  the  Pope  a  formally  conferred  and 
here<litary  title.  Thus  the  Visconti  had  estab- 
lished themselves  at  Milan,  and  had  become  a 
ducal  house.     After  a  few  generations  they  gave 
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way  to  the  militnry  adventurer.  Francesco  Sforza, 
son  of  the  Sforza  who  made  war  for  Louis  III.  of 
Anjou  on  Joanna  II.  of  Naples.  In  Verona,  tlie 
Delia  Scala  family  reigned  for  a  time,  until  Venice 
overcame  them;  at  Jlodena  and  Ferrara,  the 
Estes;  at  Mantua,  the  Gonzagas;  at  Padua,  the 
Carraras. 

The  Italian  Republics. 

In  other  cities,  the  political  changes  were  of  a 
different  character.  Venice,  which  grew  rich 
and  powerful  with  extraordinary  rapidity,  was 
tyrannically  governed  by  a  haughty  and  exclu- 
sive aristocracy.  In  commerce  and  in  wealth  she 
surpassed  all  her  rivals,  and  her  affairs  were  more 
shrewdly  conducted.  She  held  large  possessions 
in  the  East,  and  she  was  acquiring  an  extensive 
dominion  on  the  Italian  mainland.  The  Geno- 
ese, who  were  the  most  formidable  competitors 
of  Venice  i  n  commerce,  preserved  their  democracy, 
but  at  some  serious  expense  to  the  administra- 
tive efficiency  of  their  government.  They  were 
troubled  by  a  nobility  which  could  only  be  tur- 
bulent and  could  not  control.  They  fought  a 
desperate  b'ut  losing  fight  with  the  Venetians, 
and  were  several  times  in  subjection  to  the  dukes 
of  Milan  and  the  kings  of  France.  Pisa,  which 
had  led  both  Venice  and  Genoa  in  the  commercial 
race  at  the  beginning,  was  ruined  by  her  wars 
with  the  latter,  and  with  Florence,  and  sank,  in 
the  fourteenth  century,  under  the  rule  of  the 
Visconti,  who  sold  their  rights  to  the  Florentines. 

Florence. 

The  wonderful  Florentine  republic  was  the  one 
which  preserved  its  independence  under  popular 
institutions  the  longest,  and  in  which  they  bore 
the  most  splendid  fruit.  For  a  period  that  began 
In  the  later  part  of  the  thirteenth  century,  the 
government  of  Florence  was  so  radically  demo- 
cratic that  the  nobles  (grandi)  were  made  ineli- 
gible to  office,  and  could  only  qualify  themselves 
for  election  to  any  place  in  the  magistracy  by 
abandoning  their  order  and  engaging  in  the  labor 
of  some  craft  or  art.  The  avocations  of  skilled  in- 
dustry weie all  organized  in  gilds,  called  Arti,  and 
were  divided  into  two  classes,  one  representing 
what  were  recognized  as  the  superior  arts  (Arti 
ilajor,  embracing  professional  and  mercantile 
callings,  with  some  others);  the  other  including  the 
commoner  industries,  known  as  the  Arti  Minori. 
From  the  heads,  or  Priors,  of  the  Arti  were 
chosen  a  Signory,  changed  every  two  months, 
which  was  entrusted  with  the  government  of  the 
republic.  This  popular  constitution  was  main- 
tained in  its  essential  features  through  the  better 
part  of  a  century,  but  with  continual  resistance 
and  disturbance  from  the  excluded  nobles,  on  one 
side,  and  from  the  common  laboring  people,  on 
the  other,  who  belonged  to  no  art-gild  and  who, 
therefore,  were  excluded  likewise  from  partici- 
pation in  political  affairs.  Between  these  two 
upper  and  lower  discontents,  the  bourgeois  con- 
stitution gave  way  at  last.  The  mob  got  control 
for  a  time ;  but  oidy,  as  always  happens,  to  bring 
about  a  reactionary  revolution,  which  placed  an 
oligarcliy  in  jjowcr;  and  the  oligarchy  made 
sniootli  the  w;iy  for  a  single  family  of  great 
wealth  and  popular  gifts  and  graces  to  rise  to 
supremacy  in  the  state.  This  was  the  renowned 
family  which  began  to  rule  in  Florence  in  143.j, 
when  C'osimo  de'  .Medici  entered  on  the  office  of 
Gonfaloniere.     The  Medici  were  not  despots,  of 


the  class  of  the  Visconti,  or  the  Sforzas,  or  the 
Estes.  They  governed  under  the  old  constitu- 
tional forms,  with  not  much  violation  of  any- 
thing except  the  spirit  of  tliem.  They  acquired 
no  princely  title,  until  the  late,  declining  days  of 
the  house.  Their  power  rested  on  influence  and 
prestige,  at  first,  and  finally  on  habit.  They 
developed,  and  enlisted  in  their  own  support,  as 
something  reflected  from  themselves,  the  pride 
of  the  city  in  itself, —  in  its  magnificence, —  In  its 
great  and  liberal  wealth, — in  its  patronage  of 
letters  and  art. —  in  its  fame  abroad  and  the  ad- 
miration with  which  men  looked  upon  it. 

Through  all  the  political  changes  in  Florence 
there  ran  an  unending  war  of  factions,  the  bitter- 
est and  most  inveterate  in  history.  The  control 
of  the  city  belonged  naturally  to  the  Guelfs,  for 
it  was  the  head  and  front  of  the  Guelfic  party  in 
Italy.  "Without  Florence,"  says  one  historian, 
' '  there  would  have  been  no  Guelfs. "  But  neither 
party  scrupled  to  call  armed  help  from  the  out- 
sideintoits  quarrels,  and  the  Ghibellines  were 
able,  nearly  as  often  as  the  Guelfs,  to  drive  their 
opponents  "from  the  city.  For  the  ascendancy  of 
one  faction  meant  commonly  the  flight  or  expul- 
sion of  every  man  in  the  other  who  had  importance 
enough  to  be  noticed.  It  was  thus  that  Dante, 
an  ardent  Ghibelline,  became  an  exile  from  his 
beloved  Florence  during  the  later  years  of  his 
life.  But  the  strife  of  Guelfs  with  Ghibellines 
did  not  suffice  for  the  partisan  rancor  of  the  Flor- 
entines, and  they  complicated  it  with  another 
split  of  factions,  which  bore  the  names  of  the 
Bianchi  and  the  Xeri,  or  the  Whites  and  the 
Blacks. 

For  two  or  three  centuries  the  annals  of  Flor- 
ence are  naught,  one  thinks  in  reading  them,  but 
an  unbroken  tale  of  strife  within,  or  war  without 
—  of  tumult,  riot,  revolution,  disorder.  And  yet, 
underneath,  there  is  an  amazing  story  to  be  found, 
of  thrift,  industry,  commerce,  prosperitj',  wealth, 
on  one  side,  and  of  the  sublimest  genius,  on  an- 
other, giving  itself,  in  pure  devotion,  to  poetry 
and  art.  The  contradiction  of  circumstances 
seems  iiTeconcilable  to  our  modern  experience, 
and  we  have  to  seek  an  explanation  of  it  in  the 
very  different  conditions  of  mediaeval  life. 

It  is  with  certainty  a  fact  that  Florence,  In  its 
democratic  time,  was  phenomenal  in  genius,  and 
in  richness  of  life,^in  prosperity  both  material 
and  intellectual;  and  it  is  reasonable  to  credit  to 
that  time  the  planting  and  the  growing  of  fruits 
which  ripened  surjiassingly  in  the  Medicean  age. 

The  Ottomans  and  the  Eastern  Empire. 

So  little  occasion  has  arisen  for  any  mention  of 
the  lingering  Eastern  Empire,  since  Michael  Pal- 
a-ologus,  the  Greek,  recovered  Constantinople 
from  the  Franks  (1361).  that  its  existence  might 
easily  be  forgotten.  It  had  no  imjiortance  until 
it  fell,  and  then  it  looincd  large  again,  in  history, 
not  only  by  the  tragic  impression  of  its  fall  upon 
the  imaginations  of  men,  but  by  the  potent  con- 
sequences of  it. 

For  nearly  two  hundred  years,  the  successors 
of  Pala;ologus,  still  calling  themselves  "Emper- 
ors of  the  Romans."  and  ruling  a  little  Thracian 
and  Macedonian  corner  of  the  old  dominion  of 
the  Eastern  C'a'sars.  struggled  witli  a  new  race 
of  Turks,  wlio  had  followed  the  Seljuk  horde 
out  of  the  same  Central  Asian  region.  One  of 
the  first  known  leaders  of  this  tribe  was  Osman, 
or  Otliman,  after  whom  they  arc  sometimes  called 
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Osmaulis,  but  more  frequently  Ottoman  Turks. 
They  appeared  in  Asia  Minor  about  the  middle 
of  the  thirteenth  eentury,  attacking  both  Chris- 
tian and  ^lahonietan  states,  and  gradually  ex- 
tending their  eonciuest  over  the  whole.  About 
the  end  of  the  first  eentury  of  their  career,  they 
passed  the  straits  and  won  a  fooling  in  Europe. 
In  loOl,  they  took  Iladrianople  an<l  made  it  their 
capital.  Their  sultan  at  this  time  was  Amuratli. 
As  yet,  they  did  not  attack  Constantinople. 
Tlie  city  itself  was  too  strong  in  its  fortifications : 
but  beyond  the  walls  of  the  capital  there  was  no 
.strength  in  the  little  fragment  of  Empire  that 
remained.  It  appealed  vainly  to  W<'stern  Eu- 
rope for  help.  It  sought  to  make  terms  with 
the  Church  of  Rome.  Xothing  saved  it  for  the 
moment  but  the  evident  disposition  of  the  Turk 
to  regard  it  as  fruit  which  woukl  droji  to  his 
hand  in  due  time,  and  wliich  he  might  safely 
leave  waiting  while  he  turned  his  arms  against 
its  more  formidable  neighbors.  He  contented 
himself  witli  exacting  tribute  from  the  emperors, 
and  humiliating  them  by  commands  which  they 
dared  not  disobey.  In  the  Servians,  the  Bos- 
nians, and  the  Bulgarians.  Amiirath  found  wor- 
thier foes.  He  took  Sopliia,  their  principal  city, 
from  the  latter,  in  13Si;  in  1389  he  defeated  the 
two  former  nations  in  the  great  battle  of  Kos- 
sova.  At  the  moment  of  victory  he  was  assassi- 
nated, and  his  son  Bajazet  luounted  the  Ottoman 
throne.  The  latter,  at  Xicopolis  (1390),  over- 
whelmed and  destroyed  the  one  army  which  West- 
ern Eurojie  sent  to  oppose  the  coni[Uering  niiU'ch 
of  liis  terrible  race.  Six  years  later,  he  himself 
was  vanquished  and  taken  prisoner  in  Asia  liy 
a  still  more  terrible  conijueror, — -the  fiendish 
Timciuror  Tamerlane,  then  scourging  the  eastern 
Conlincnt.  For  some  .years  the  Turks  were  para- 
lyzed l)y  a  disputed  succession;  but  under  Am- 
uratli li.,  who  came  to  the  throne  in  1421,  their 
advance  was  resumed,  and  in  a  few  j'cars  more 
tlieir  long  combat  with  the  Hungarians  began, 

Hungary  and  the  Turks. 

The  original  line  iif  kings  of  Hungary  having 
died  out  in  13U1,  the  influence  of  the  Pope,  who 
claimed  the  kingdom  as  a  fief  of  the  papal  see, 
secured  the  election  to  the  throne  of  Charles  Rob- 
ert, or  Caribert,  of  the  Xaples  branch  of  the  I  Iou.se 
of  Anjou.  He  and  his  son  Louis,  called  the  Great, 
raised  the  kingdom  to  notable  im|iiirtance  and 
power.  Louis  added  the  crown  of  Poland  to  that 
of  Hungary,  and  on  his  death,  leaving  two  daugh- 
ters, the  Polish  crown  passed  to  the  husband  of  one 
and  the  Hungarian  crown  to  the  husband  of  the 
other.  This  latter  was  Sigismund  of  Luxemburg, 
who  afterwards  became  Emperor,  and  also  King  of 
Bohemia.  Under  Sigismuud,  Hungary  was  threat- 
ened on  one  side  by  the  Turks,  anil  ravaged  on  the 
other  by  the  Hussites  of  Bohemia.  He  was  suc- 
ceeded (1437)  by  his  son-in-law,  Albert  of  Austria, 
who  lived  only  two  years,  and  the  latter  was  fol- 
lowed by  "Wladislaus,  King  of  Poland,  who  again 
luiitcdtfie  two  crowns,  though  at  the  cost  of  a  dis- 
tracting civil  war  with  partisans  of  the  infant  son 
of  Albert.  It  was  in  the  reign  of  this  prince  that 
the  Turks  began  their  obstinate  attacks  on  Hun- 
gary, and  thenceforth,  for  two  centuries  and  more, 
that  attlicted  country  served  Christendom  as  a 
battered  Ijulwark  which  the  new  warriors  of 
Islam  could  beat  and  disfigure  but  could  not 
break  down.  The  hero  of  tiiese  first  Hungarian 
wars  with  theTurkswas  John  Huuiades,  or  llun- 


yady,  a  Wallachian,  who  fought  them  with  suc- 
cess until  a  peace  was  concluded  in  1444.  But 
King  Wladislaus  was  persuaded  the  same  year 
by  a  papal  agent  to  break  the  treaty  luid  to  lead 
an  expedition  against  the  enemy's  lines.  The 
result  was  a  calamito\is  defeat,  tlie  death  of  the 
king,  and  the  almost  total  destruction  of  his 
army.  Huniades  now  became  regent  of  the 
kingdom,  during  the  mincjrity  of  the  lale  King 
Albert's  yoimg  son,  Ladislaus. 

Ilf  sulTered  one  serious  defeat  at  the  hands  of 
the  Turks,  but  avenged  it  again  and  again,  with 
help  from  an  army  of  voUuiteers  rai.sed  in  all 
parts  of  Europe  by  the  exertions  of  a  zealous 
monk  named  Capistrauo.  When  Huniades  died, 
in  14.')6,  his  enemies  already  controlled  the  worth- 
less young  king,  Ladislaus.  and  the  latter  pur- 
sued him  in  his  grave  with  denunciations  as  a 
traitor  and  a  villain.  In  14.58,  Ladislaus  died, 
and  !Mathias,  a  son  of  Huniades,  was  eh'cted 
king.  After  he  had  settled  himself  securely 
ui)on  the  throne,  ilathias  turned  his  arms,  not 
against  the  Turks,  but  against  the  Hussites  of 
Bohemia,  in  an  attempt  to  wrest  the  crown  of  that 
kingdom  from  George  Po<lielirad. 

The  Fall  of  Constantinople. 

Meantime,  the  Turkish  Sultan,  Jlohammed  II., 
had  accomplished  the  capture  of  Conslantuio[ile 
and  brought  the  venerable  Empire  of  the  East  — 
Roman,  Greek,  or  Byzantine,  as  we  choose  to 
name  it  —  to  an  end.  He  was  cliallenged  to  the 
underlaking  by  the  folly  of  the  last  Emperor, 
Coastautine  Pala'ologus.  who  Ihreatened  to  sup- 
jiort  a  iiretcnder  to  .'Mohammeirs  throne.  The 
lalter  began  serious  prepara-lions  at  once  for  a 
siege  of  the  long  coveted  city,  and  opened  his 
attack  in  April,  14.'53.  The  Greeks,  even  in  that 
hoiu-  of  common  danger,  were  too  hotly  engaged 
in  a  religious  quarrel  to  act  defensively  together. 
Their  last  lU'cceding  emi)eror  hail  gone  ])erson- 
ally  to  the  Council  of  the  Western  Church,  at 
Florence,  in  1439,  with  some  of  the  bishops  of 
the  Greek  Church,  and  had  arranged  for  the  sub- 
mission of  the  latter  to  Rome,  as  a  means  of  pro- 
curing help  from  Catholic  Europe  against  the 
Turks.  His  successor,  Constantine.  adhered  to 
this  engagement,  professed  the  Calholi<'  faith  and 
observed  the  C:itholic  ritual.  His  subjeels  in 
g<'neral  repudiated  the  iiuperial  coiUract  with 
si'orn.  and  avowedly  preferreil  a  Turkish  master 
to  a  Roman  shejihcrd.  Hence  they  look  little 
part  in  the  defense  of  the  city.  Constantine,  with 
the  small  force  at  his  command,  fought  the  host 
of  besiegers  with  noble  courage  and  obstinacy 
for  seven  weeks,  receiving  a  little  succor  from 
the  Genoese,  but  from  no  other  quarter.  On  the 
29th  of  May  the  walls  were  carried  by  storm: 
the  Emperor  fell,  fighting  Ijravely  to  the  last ;  and 
the  Turks  became  masters  of  the  city  of  Con- 
stantine. There  was  no  extensive  massacre  of 
the  inhabitants;  the  city  was  given  up  to  pillage, 
but  not  to  destruction,  for  the  comjueror  intended 
to  make  it  his  capital.  A  numljcr  of  fugitives 
had  escaped,  before,  or  during  the  siege,  and 
made  their  way  into  Italy  and  other  parts  of  Eu- 
rope, carrying  an  influence  which  was  impor- 
tantly felt,"  as  we  shall  jire.senfly  see;  but  (iO.UOO 
captives,  men,  women  and  children,  were  .solil 
into  slavery  and  scattered  throughout  the  Otto- 
man Empire. 

Greece  ami  most  of  the  islands  of  the  ^Egean 
soon  shared  the  fate  of  Constantinople,  and  ths 
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subjugation  of  Scrvia  and  Bosnia  was  made 
complete.  iloliammed  was  even  threatening 
Italy  when  he  died,  in  1481. 

Renaissance. 

We  have  now  come,  in  our  hasty  survey  of 
European  history,  to  the  stretch  of  time  within 
which  liistorians  have  quite  generally  agreed  to 
place  the  ending  of  the  state  of  things  character- 
istic of  the  Middle  Ages,  and  the  beginning  of 
the  changed  conditions  and  the  different  spirit 
that  belong  to  the  modern  life  of  the  civilized 
world.  The  transition  in  European  society  frotn 
mediteval  to  modern  ways,  feelings,  and  thoughts 
has  been  called  Renaissance,  or  new  birth;  but 
the  figure  under  which  this  places  the  concep- 
tion before  one's  mind  does  not  seem  to  be  really 
a  happy  one.  There  was  no  birth  of  anything 
new  in  the  nature  of  the  generations  of  men  who 
passed  through  that  change,  nor  in  the  societies 
which  they  formed.  What  occurred  to  make 
changes  in  both  was  an  expansion,  a  liberation, 
an  enlightenment  —  an  opening  of  eyes,  and  of 
ears,  and  of  inner  senses  and  sensibilities.  There 
was  no  time  and  no  place  that  can  be  marked 
at  which  this  began;  and  there  is  no  cause 
nor  chain  of  causes  to  which  it  can  te  traced. 
We  have  found  signs  of  its  coming,  here  and 
there,  in  one  token  of  movement  and  another, 
all  the  way  through  later  medi;ieval  times  —  at 
least  since  the  first  Crusades.  In  tlie  thirteenth 
century  there  was  a  wonderful  quickening  of  all 
the  many  processes  which  made  it  up.  In  the 
fourteenth  century  they  were  checked ;  but  still 
they  went  on.  In  the  lifteenth  the\-  revived  with 
greater  energy  than  before;  and  in  the  si.xtecnth 
they  rose  to  their  climax  in  intensity  and  effect. 

That  whidi  took  place  in  European  society 
was  not  a  renaissance  so  much  as  the  re- wakening 
of  men  to  a  day-light  existence,  after  a  thous;ind 
years  of  sunless  night, — moonlighted  at  the 
best.  The  truest  descriptive  figure  is  that  which 
represents  tliese  preludes  to  our  modern  age  as  a 
morning  dawn  and  daybreak. 

Probably  foremost  among  the  causes  of  the 
change  in  Western  Europe  from  the  mediiEval  to 
the  modern  state,  we  must  place  those  influences 
that  extinguished  the  disorganizing  forces  in 
feudalism.  Habits  and  forms  of  the  feudal  ar- 
rangement remained  troublesome  in  society,  as 
they  do  in  some  measure  to  the  present  day ;  but 
feudalism  as  a  system  of  social  disorder  and  dis- 
integration was  bj'  this  time  cleared  away.  \Ve 
have  noted  in  passing  some  of  the  undermining 
agencies  by  which  it  was  destroyed :  the  cru,s;ul- 
ing  movements;  the  growth  and  enfranchisement 
of  cities;  the  spread  of  commerce;  the  rise  of  a 
middle  class;  the  study  of  Roman  law  ;  the  conse- 
quent increase  of  royal  authority  in  France, — all 
these  were  among  the  causes  of  its  decline.  But 
possibly  none  among  them  wrought  such  quick 
and  deadly  harm  to  feudalism  as  the  introduction 
of  gunpowder  and  fire-arms  in  war,  wliich  oc- 
curred in  the  fourteenth  century.  When  his 
new  weapons  placed  the  foot-soldier  on  a  fairly 
even  footing  in  battle  with  the  mailed  and 
mounted  knight,  the  feudal  military  organiza- 
tion of  society  was  ruined  beyond  remedy.  The 
changed  conditions  of  warfare  made  trained 
armies,  and  therefore  standing  armies,  a  neces- 
sity; standing  armies  implied  centralized  au- 
thority; with  centralized  authority  the  feudal 
condition  disiippeared. 


If  these  agencies  in  the  generating  of  the  new 
movement  of  civilization  which  we  call  >I(xlem 
arc  placed  before  the  subtler  and  more  powerful 
influence  of  the  printing  press,  it  is  because  they 
had  to  do  a  certain  work  in  the  world  before  the 
printing  press  could  be  an  efficient  educator. 
Some  beginning  of  a  public,  in  our  modern  sen.se, 
recpiired  to  be  created,  for  letters  to  act  upon. 
Until  that  came  about,  the  copyists  of  the  mon- 
asteries and  of  the  few  palace  libraries  existing 
were  more  than  sufficient  to  satisfy  all  demands 
for  the  multiplication  of  ancient  writings  or  the 
publication  of  new  ones.  The  printer,  if  he  had 
existed,  would  have  starved  for  want  of  employ- 
ment. He  would  have  lacked  material,  more- 
over, to  work  upon;  for  it  was  the  rediscovery 
of  a  great  ancient  literature  which  made  him 
busy  when  he  came. 

Invention  of  Printing. 

The  preparation  of  Europe  for  an  effective  use 
of  the  art  of  printing  may  be  said  to  have  begun 
in  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries,  when  the 
great  universities  of  Paris,  Bologna,  Naples, 
Padua,  !Modena,  and  others,  came  into  existence, 
to  be  centers  of  intellectual  irritation  —  disputa- 
tion—  challenge  —  groping  inquiry.  But  it  was 
not  until  the  fourteenth  century,  when  the  labors 
and  the  influence  of  Petrarch  and  other  scholars 
and  men  of  genius  roused  interest  in  the  forgot- 
ten literature  of  ancient  Rome  and  Greece,  that 
the  craving  and  seeking  for  books  grew  consider- 
able. Scholars  and  pretended  scholars  from  the 
Greek  Empire  then  began  to  find  employment,  in 
Italy  more  especiall}',  as  teachers  of  the  Greek 
language,  and  a  market  was  opened  for  man- 
uscripts of  the  older  Greek  writings,  which 
brought  many  precious  ones  to  light,  after  long 
burial,  and  multiplied  copies  of  them.  From 
Italy,  this  revival  of  classic  learning  crept  west- 
ward and  northward  somewhat  slowly,  but  it 
went  steadily  on,  and  the  book  as  a  commodity 
in  the  commerce  of  the  world  rose  year  by  year 
in  importance,  until  the  printer  came  forward, 
about  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century,  to 
make  it  abundant  and  cheap. 

Whether  John  Gutenberg,  at  Mentz,  in  14.>4, 
or  Laurent  Coster,  at  Haarlem,  twenty  j'ears 
earlier,  executed  the  first  printing  with  movable 
types,  is  a  question  of  small  importance,  except 
as  a  question  of  justice  between  the  twe  possible 
inventors,  in  awarding  a  great  fame  which  be- 
longs to  one  or  both.  The  grand  fact  is,  that 
thought  and  knowledge  took  wings  from  that 
sublime  invention,  and  ideas  were  spread  among 
men  with  a  swift  diffusion  th;it  the  world  had 
never  dreameil  of  before.  The  slow  wakening  that 
had  gone  on  for  two  centuries  became  suddenly 
so  quick  that  scarcely  more  than  fifty  years, from 
the  printing  of  the  first  Bible,  sufficed  to  inocu- 
late half  of  Europe  with  the  independent  think- 
ing of  a  few  boldly  enlightened  men. 

The  Greek  Revival. 

If  Gutenberg's  printing  of  Pope  Nicholas' 
letter  of  indulgence,  in  U.')4,  was  really  the  first 
achievement  of  the  new-born  art.  then  it  followed 
by  a  single  year  the  event  conunonly  fixed  upon 
for  the  dating  of  our  Modern  Era.  and  it  derived 
much  of  its  earliest  importance  indirectly  from 
that  event.  For  the  fall  of  Constantinople,  in 
14"i3,  was  preceded  and  followed  by  a  flight  of 
Greeks  to  Western  Europe,   bearing  such  treas- 
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iirps  as  they  onuld  save  from  tho  Turks.  Happily 
tlioso  treasures  included  preeiiius  nianuseri|ils; 
and  amnii!,'  the  fugitives  was  mi  small  niniilier 
of  educated  Greeks,  who  hccame  teachers  of  their 
language  in  the  West.  Thus  teaching  and  te.\t 
were  offered  at  the  moment  when  the  printing 
press  stood  ready  to  make  a  common  gift  of  them 
to  every  liungering  student.  This  iipeiied  the 
second  of  the  three  stages  which  the  late  Jolin 
Addiugton  Symnnds  detined  in  the  history  of 
scholarship  during  the  Renaissance:  "The  first 
is  the  age  of  jiassionate  desire;  Petrarch  poring 
over  a  Homer  he  coidd  not  un<lerstaml,  and  Boc- 
caccio in  his  maturity  learning  Greek,  in  order 
that  he  might  drink  from  tlie  well-head  of  poetic 
inspiration,  are  tlie  heroes  of  this  period.  They 
inspired  the  Italians  with  a  thirst  for  autii|Ue 
cidture.  Next  comes  the  age  of  acciuisilion  and 
of  libraries.  Nicholas  V.,who  foundeil  the  Vati- 
can Library  in  1453,  Cosmo  de'  ^ledici,  who  began 
the  Medicean  Collection  a  little  earlier,  and  Pog- 
gio  Bracciolani,  who  ransacked  all  the  cities  and 
convents  of  Europe  for  manuscripts,  together 
■with  the  teachers  of  Greek,  who  in  the  first  half 
of  the  fifteentli  century  escaped  from  Constanti- 
nople with  precious  freights  of  classic  literature, 
are  the  heroes  of  tliis  second  period."  "Then 
came  the  third  age  of  scholarship  —  the  age  of 
the  critics,  jihilologers,  and  printers.  .  .  .  Flor- 
ence, Venice,  Basle,  and  Paris  groaned  with  print- 
ing presses.  The  Aldi,  the  Stephaui,  and  Froben, 
toiled  by  night  and  day,  employing  scores  of 
scholars,  men  of  supreme  devotion  and  of  mighty 
brain,  whose  work  it  was  to  ascertain  tlie  riglit 
reading  of  sentences,  to  accentuate,  to  punctuate, 
to  commit  to  the  jiress,  and  to  place  beyond  the 
reach  of  monkish  hatred  or  of  envious  time,  that 
everlasting  solace  of  humanity  whiclt  exists  in 
the  classics.  All  subsequent  achievements  in  the 
field  of  scholarship  sink  into  insignificance  be- 
side the  labours  of  these  men,  who  uee<led  genius, 
enthusiasm,  and  the  sympathy  of  Europe  for  the 
accomplishment  of  their  titanic  task.  Virgil  was 
printed  in  1470,  Homer  in  14SS,  Ari.stotle  in  14!W, 
Plato  in  I'A'i.  They  tlien  became  the  inalienalile 
heritage  of  mankind.  .  ,  .  This  third  age  in  the 
history  of  the  Renaissance  Scholarship  may  be 
said  to  have  reached  its  climax  in  Erasmus  [146.)- 
1.536] ;  for  by  tliis  time  Italy  had  handed  on  the 
torch  of  learning  to  tlie  northern  nations"  (Sy- 
monds).  . 

Art  liad  already  had  its  new  birtli  in  Italy ;  but 
it  shared  with  everything  spiritual  and  intellec- 
tual the  wonderful  quickening  of  tlie  age,  and 
jiroduced  the  great  masters  of  the  fifteenth  and 
sixteenth  centuries:  Michael  Angelo,  Leonardo 
da  Vinci,  Raphael,  Titian,  in  Italy,  the  Brothers 
Van  Eyck  in  Flanders,  Holbein  and  Diirer,  in 
German}-,  and  the  host  of  their  compeers  in  that 
astonishing  age  of  artistic  genius. 

Portuguese  Explorations. 

A  ruder  and  more  practical  direction  in  which 
the  spirit  of  the  age  manifested  itself  conspicu- 
ously and  with  prodigious  results  was  that  of 
exploring  navigation,  to  penetrate  the  unknown 
regions  of  the  globe  and  find  their  secrets  out. 
But,  strangely,  it  was  none  of  the  older  maritime 
and  commercial  peoples  who  led  the  way  in  this: 
neither  the  Venetians,  nor  the  Genoese,  nor  the 
Catalans,  nor  the  Flemings,  nor  the  Hansa  Lea- 
guers, nor  the  English,  were  early  in  the  search 
for  new  countries  and  new  routes  of  trade.     Tlic 


grand  exploit  of  "business  enteriirisc"  in  the 
fifteenth  century,  which  changed  the  face  of  com- 
merce throughout  the  world,  was  left  to  be  jier- 
formed  by  the  Portuguese,  whose  prior  com- 
mercial experience  was  as  sliglit  as  that  of  any 
people  in  Europe.  And  it  was  one  great  man 
among  them,  a  younger  son  in  their  royal  family. 
Prince  Henry,  known  to  later  times  as  "the 
Navigator. "  who  woke  the  spirit  of  exploration 
in  them  and  pushed  them  to  the  achievement 
which  placed  Portugal,  for  a  time,  at  tlie  head  of 
the  maritime  states.  Beginning  in  1434.  Prince 
Henry  sent  expedition  folkiwing  expedition  down 
the  western  coast  of  Africa,  searching  for  the 
soutliern  extremity  of  the  continent,  and  a  way 
round  it  to  the  eastward  —  to  the  Indies,  the 
goal  of  commercial  ambition  then  anil  long  after. 
In  our  own  day  it  seems  an  easy  thing  to  sail 
down  the  African  coast  to  tlie  Cape;  but  it  was 
not  easy  in  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century; 
and  when  Prince  Henry  died,  in  1460,  his  ships 
had  only  reached  the  mouth  of  the  Gambia,  or  a 
little  way  beyond  it.  His  countrymen  had  grown 
interested,  liowever,  in  the  pursuit  which  he  be- 
gan, and  expeditions  were  continueil,  not  eagerly 
but  at  intervals,  imtil  Bartolomew  Diaz,  in  1486, 
rounded  the  southern  |)ointof  the  coiilinenl  with- 
out knowing  it,  and  Vasco  da  Gauui,  in  1497, 
passed  beyond,  and  sailed  to  tlie  coast  of  India. 

Discovery  of  America. 

Five  j'ears  before  this,  Columlnis,  in  the  ser- 
vice of  Ferdinand  and  Lsabella  of  Spain,  had 
made  the  more  venturesome  voyage  westward, 
and  had  found  the  New  \Vorld  of  America.  That 
the  fruits  of  that  surpassing  discovery  fell  to 
Spain,  is  one  of  the  happenings  of  liisfory  which 
one  need  not  try  to  ex|)lain:  since  (if  we  except 
the  Catalans  among  them)  there  were  no  people 
in  Europe  less  inclined  to  ocean  adventure  than 
the  Spaniards.  But  they  had  just  finished  the 
conquest  of  the  Moors;  their  energies,  long  exer- 
cised in  that  struggle,  demanded  some  new  out- 
let, and  the  Genoese  navigator,  seeking  money 
and  ships,  and  buttled  in  all  more  promising 
lands,  came  to  them  at  the  right  moment  for  a 
favorable  hearing.  So  Ca.stile  won  the  amazing 
prize  of  adventure,  whicli  seems  to  liave  lie- 
longed  by  more  natural  right  to  Genoa,  or  Venice, 
or  Bruges,  or  Lubeck.  or  Bristol. 

The  immediate  material  effects  of  the  finding 
of  the  new  way  to  the  Asiatic  side  of  the  world 
were  far  more  important  than  the  effects  of  the 
discovery  of  America,  and  they  were  promptly 
felt.  No  sooner  had  the  Portuguese  secured  their 
footing  in  the  eastern  seas,  and  on  the  route  thither, 
which  they  proceeded  vigorously  to  do,  than  the 
commerce  of  Europe  with  that  rich  region  of 
spices  and  silks,  ami  curious  luxuries  which 
Europe  loved,  abandoned  its  ancient  channels 
and  ran  quickly  into  the  new  one.  There  were 
several  strong  reasims  for  this:  (1)  the  carriage 
of  goods  by  the  longer  ocean  route  was  cheaper 
than  by  caravan  routes  to  the  Mediterranean;  {'2) 
the  pestilent  Moorish  pirates  of  the  Barbary  Coast 
were  escaped;  (3)  European  merchants  found 
heavy  advantages  in  dealing  directly  with  the 
East  instead  of  trading  at  second  hand  through 
Arabs  ;ind  Turks.  So  the  commerce  of  the  Indies 
tied  suddenly  away  from  the  Mediterranean  to 
the  Atlantic  ;  tied  from  Venice,  from  Genoa,  from 
Marseilles,  from  Barcelona,  from  Constantinople, 
from  Alexandria;  lied,  too,  from  many  cities  of 
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the  arrogant  Hanse  league  in  the  Xorth,  which 
had  learned  the  old  ways  of  traffic  and  were  slow 
to  catch  the  idea  of  a  possible  change.  At  the 
outset  of  the  rearrangement  of  trade,  the  Por- 
tuguese won  and  held,  for  a  time,  the  first  hand- 
ling of  East  Indian  commodities,  while  Dutch, 
English  and  German  traders —  especially  the  first 
named  —  met  them  at  Lisbon  and  took  their  wares 
for  distribution  through  central  and  northern 
Europe.  But,  in  no  long  time,  the  Dutch  and 
English  went  to  India  on  their  own  account,  and 
ousted  the  Portuguese  from  their  ijrofitable  mo- 
nopoly. 

Commerciallj",  the  discovery  of  America  had 
little  effect  on  Europe  for  a  century  or  two. 
Politically,  it  had  vast  consequences  in  the  si.\- 
teenth  century,  which  came,  in  the  main,  from 
the  power  and  prestige  that  accrued  to  Spain. 
But  perhaps  its  most  important  effects  were 
those  moral  and  intellectual  ones  which  may  be 
attributed  to  the  sudden,  surprising  enlargement 
of  the  geographical  horizon  of  men.  The  lifting 
of  the  curtain  of  mystery  which  had  hung  so  long 
between  two  halves  of  the  world  must  have  com- 
pelled every  man,  who  thought  at  all,  to  suspect 
that  other  curtains  of  mystery  might  be  hiding 
facts  as  simple  and  substantial,  waiting  for  their 
Columbus  to  disclose  them ;  and  so  the  bondage 
of  the  mediaeval  mind  to  that  cowardice  of  su- 
perstition which  feare  inquiry,  must  surely  have 
been  greatly  loosened  by  the  startling  event. 
But  the  Spaniards,  who  rushed  to  the  possession 
of  the  new-found  world,  showed  small  signs  of 
any  such  effect  upon  their  minds;  and  perhaps 
it  was  the  greedy  thought  of  their  possession 
which  excluded  it. 

Nationalization  of  Spain. 

The  Spaniards  were  one  of  half-a-dozen  peo- 
ples in  Western  Europe  who  had  just  arrived, 
in  this  fifteenth  century,  at  a  fairly  consolidated 
nationality,  and  were  prepared,  for  the  first  time 
in  their  history,  to  act  with  something  like  or- 
ganic unity  in  the  affairs  of  the  world.  It  was 
one  of  the  singular  birth-marks  of  the  new  era 
in  history,  that  so  many  nations  passed  from  the 
inchoate  to  the  definite  form  at  so  nearly  the 
same  time.  The  marriage  of  Isabella  of  Castile 
to  Ferdinand  of  Aragon,  in  1469,  effected  a  per- 
manent union  of  the  two  crowns,  and  a  substan- 
tial incorporation  of  the  greater  part  of  the 
Spanish  peninsula  into  a  single  strong  kingdom, 
made  yet  stronger  in  1491  by  the  conquest  of 
Grenada  and  subjugation  of  the  last  of  the 
Spanish  iloors. 

Louis  XI.   and   the  Nationalizing  of  France. 

The  nationalizing  of  France  had  been  a  simul- 
taneous but  quite  different  process.  From  the 
miserably  downfallen  and  divided  state  in  which 
it  was  left  by  the  Hundred  Years  War.  it  was 
raised  by  a  singular  king,  who  employed  strange, 
ignoble  methods,  but  employed  them  with  re- 
markable success.  This  was  Louis  XL,  who 
owes  to  Sir  Walter  Scott's  romance  of  "  Quentiu 
Durward "  an  introduction  to  common  fame 
which  he  could  hardly  have  secured  otherwise; 
since  popular  attention  is  not  often  drawn  to  the 
kind  of  cunning  and  hidden  work  in  politics 
which  he  did. 

Louis  XI,,  on  coming  to  the  throne  in  1461, 
found  himself  surrounded  by  a  state  of  things 
which  seemed  much  like  a  revival  of  the  feudal 


state  at  its  worst,  when  Philip  Augustus  and 
Louis  IX.  had  to  deal  with  great  vassals  who 
rivalled  or  overtoppeil  them  in  power.  The 
reckless  granting  of  appanages  to  children  of 
the  royal  family  had  raised  up  a  new  group  of 
nobles,  too  powerful  and  too  proud  to  be  loyal 
and  obedient  subjects  of  the  monarchy.  At  the 
head  of  them  was  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  whose 
splendid  dominion,  extended  by  marriage  over 
most  of  the  Xetherlands,  raised  him  to  a  place 
among  the  greater  princes  of  Europe,  and  who 
quite  outshone  the  King  of  France  in  everything 
but  the  royal  title.  It  was  impossiI)le,  under 
the  circumstances,  for  the  crown  to  establish  its 
supremacy  over  these  powerful  lords  by  means 
direct  and  open.  The  craft  and  dishonesty  of 
Louis  found  methods  more  effectual.  He  cajoled, 
beguiled,  betrayed  and  cheated  his  antagonists, 
one  by  one.  He  played  the  selfishness  and  am- 
bitions of  each  against  the  others,  and  he  skilfully 
evoked  something  like  a  public  opinion  in  his 
kingdom  against  the  whole.  At  the  outset  of 
his  reign  the  nobles  formed  a  combination  against 
him  which  they  called  the  League  of  tlie  Public 
"W'oal,  but  which  aimed  at  nothing  but  fresh 
gains  to  the  privileged  class  and  advantages  to 
its  chiefs.  Of  alliance  with  the  people  against 
the  crown,  as  in  England,  there  was  no  thought. 
Louis  yielded  to  the  League  in  appearance,  and 
cunningly  went  beyond  its  demands  in  his  con- 
cessions, making  it  odious  to  the  kingdom  at 
large,  and  securing  to  himself  the  strong  support 
of  the  States-General  of  France,  when  he  ap- 
pealed to  it. 

The  tortuous  policy  of  Louis  was  aided  by 
many  favoring  circumstances  and  happenings. 
It  was  favored  not  least,  perhaps,  by  the  hot- 
headed character  of  Charles  the  Bold,  who  suc- 
ceeded his  father,  Philip,  in  the  Duchy  of  Bur- 
gund}',  in  1467.  Charles  was  inspired  with  a 
great  and  not  unreasonable  ambition,  to  make 
his  realm  a  kingdom,  holding  a  middle  place  be- 
tween France  and  Germany.  He  had  abilities, 
but  he  was  of  a  passionate  and  haughty  temper, 
and  no  match  for  the  cool,  perfidious,  plotting 
King  of  France.  The  latter,  by  skilful  intrigue, 
involved  him  in  a  war  with  the  Swiss,  which  he 
conducted  imprudently,  and  in  which  he  was 
defeated  and  killed  (1477).  His  death  cleared 
Louis'  path  to  complete  mastery  in  France,  and 
he  made  the  most  of  his  opportunity.  Charles 
left  only  a  daughter.  Mary  of  Burgundy,  and 
her  situation  was  helpless.  Louis  lost  no  time  in 
seizing  the  Duchy  of  Burgundv,  as  a  fief  of 
France,  and  in  the  pretended  e.\ercise  of  his 
rights  as  godfather  of  the  Duchess  5Iary.  He 
also  took  possession  of  Franche  Comte.  which 
was  a  fief  of  the  Empire,  and  he  put  forward 
claims  in  Flanders,  Artois,  and  elsewhere.  But 
the  Xetherlanders,  while  they  took  advantage  of 
the  j-oung  duchess'  situation,  and  exacted  large 
concessions  of  chartered  privileges  from  her,  yet 
maintained  her  rights ;  and  before  the  first  yeai- 
of  her  orphanage  closed,  she  obtained  a  cham- 
pion by  marriage  with  the  Archduke  Maximilian 
of  Austria,  son  of  the  Emperor,  Frederick  III. 
Ma.ximilian  was  successful  in  war  with  Louis; 
but  the  latter  succeeded,  after  all.  in  holding 
Burgundy,  which  was  thenceforth  absorbeil  in 
the  royal  domain  of  France  and  gave  no  further 
trouble  to  the  monarchy,  while  he  won  some  im- 
portant extensions  of  the  northwestern  frontiers 
of  his  kinsdom. 
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Before  tlie  death  of  Loiii.s  XI.  the  French 
rrown  regained  Anjoii,  Maine,  and  Provence,  by 
iiilieritanee  from  tlie  last  representative  of  the 
<;reat  second  House  of  Anjoii.  Tims  the  king- 
dom which  he  left  to  his  soii,  Charles  VIII.  (1483), 
was  a  consolidated  nation,  containing  in  its  cen- 
tralized government  the  germs  of  the  absolute 
monarchy  of  a  later  day. 

Italian  Expedition  of  Charles  VIII. 

Charles  VIII.  was  a  loutish  and  uneducated 
boy  of  eight  yeare  when  his  father  died.  His 
capable  sister  Anne  carried  on  the  government 
for  some  years,  and  continued  her  fathers  work 
by  defeating  a  revolt  of  the  nobles,  and  by 
marrying  the  young  king  to  the  heiress  of  Brit- 
tany—  thereby  uniting  to  the  crown  the  last  of 
the  great  semi-independent  tiefs.  When  Charles 
came  of  age,  he  conceived  the  idea  of  recovering 
the  kingdom  of  Naples,  which  the  House  of 
Anjovi  claimed,  and  which  he  looked  upon  as 
part  of  his  inheritance  from  that  House.  He 
was  incited  to  the  enterprise,  moreover,  by  Ludo- 
vico  il  Moro.  or  Louis  the  Moor,  an  intriguing 
uncle  of  the  young  Duke  of  Milan,  who  con- 
spired to  displace  his  nephew.  In  1494  Charles 
crossed  the  Alps  with  a  large  and  well-disciplined 
army,  and  met  with  no  effectual  opposition.  The 
Medici  of  Florence  and  the  Pope  had  agreed  to- 
gether to  resist  this  French  intrusion,  which  they 
feared ;  but  the  invading  force  proved  too  formid- 
able, and  the  Florentines,  then  under  the  influ- 
ence of  Savonarola,  looked  to  it  for  their  libera- 
tion from  the  Medicean  rule,  already  oppres.sive. 
Accordingly  Charles  marched  triumphantly 
through  the  peninsula,  making  some  sta\'  at 
Rome.  On  his  approach  to  Xaples,  the  Arago- 
nese  King,  Alfonso,  abdicated  in  favor  of  his 
son,  Ferdinand  II.,  and  died  soon  after.  Ferdi- 
nand, shut  out  of  Naples  by  an  insurrection,  fled 
to  Sicily,  and  Charles  entered  the  city,  where  the 
jiopulaee  welcomed  him  with  warmth.  Most  of 
the  kingdom  submitted  within  a  few  weeks,  and 
the  conquest  seemed  complete,  as  it  had  been 
easy. 

But  what  the}'  had  won  so  easily  the  French 
held  with  a  careless  hand,  and  they  lost  it  with 
equal  ease.  While  they  revelled  and  caroused  in 
Naples,  abusing  the  hospitality  of  their  new  sub- 
jects, and  gathering  plunder  with  reckless  greed, 
a  dangerous  combination  was  formed  against 
them,  throughout  the  peninsula.  Before  they 
were  aware,  it  had  jiut  them  in  peril,  and  Charles 
was  forced  to  retreat  with  haste,  in  the  spring  of 
149.'),  leaving  an  inadequate  garrison  to  hold  the 
Neapolitan  capital.  In  Lonibardj',  he  had  to 
fight  with  the  Venetians,  and  with  his  protege, 
Louis  the  iloor,  now  Duke  of  Jlilan.  He  defeated 
them,  and  re.gained  France  in  November.  Long 
before  that  time,  the  small  force  he  left  at  Naples 
had  been  overcome,  and  Ferdinand  had  recovered 
his  kingdom. 

In  one  sense,  the  French  had  nothing  to  show 
for  this  their  first  expedition  of  conquest.  In 
another  sense  they  had  much  to  show  and  their 
gain  was  great.  They  had  made  their  first  ac- 
quaintance with  the  superior  culture  of  Italy. 
They  had  breathed  the  air  beyond  the  Alps, 
which  was  then  surcharged  with  the  inspirations 
of  the  Renaissance.  Both  the  ideas  and  the  spoil 
they  brought  back  were  of  more  value  to  France 
than  can  be  easily  estimated.  They  had  re- 
turned laden  with  booty,  and  much  of  it  was  in 


treasures  of  art,  every  sight  of  which  was  a  les- 
son to  the  sense  of  beauty  and  the  taste  of  the 
people  among  whoiu  tliey  were  shown.  The  ex- 
perience and  the  infiuence  of  the  Italian  expedi- 
tion were  undoubtedly  very  great,  and  the  Re- 
n.aissance  in  France,  as  an  artistic  and  a  literary 
birth,  is  reasonably  dated  from  it. 

Italian  Wars  of  Louis  XII. 

Charles  VIII.  died  suddenly  in  1498  and  was 
succeeded  by  his  cousin.  <if  the  Orleans  branch  of 
the  Valois  family,  Louis  XII.  The  new  king  was 
weak  in  character,  but  not  wicked.  His  first 
tliought  on  mounting  the  throne  was  of  the 
claims  of  his  family  to  other  thrones,  in  Italy. 
Besides  the  standing  Angevin  claim  to  the 
kingdom  of  Naples,  he  asserted  rights  of  his  own 
to  the  duchy  of  Milan,  as  a  descendant  of  Valen- 
tina  Visconti,  heiress  of  the  ducal  house  which 
the  Sforzas  supjilanted.  In  1499  he  sent  an 
army  against  Louis  the  .^loor,  and  the  latter  tied 
from  Milan  without  an  attempt  at  resistance. 
Louis  took  possession  of  the  duchy  with  the 
greatest  good  will  of  the  people:  but,  before 
half  a  year  had  passed,  French  ta.\es,  French 
government,  and  French  manners  had  disgusted 
them,  and  they  made  an  attempt  to  restore  their 
former  tjrant.  The  attempt  failed,  and  Louis 
the  Moor  was  imprisoned  in  France  for  the  re- 
mainder of  his  life. 

Mihm  secured,  Louis  XII.  began  preparations 
to  repeat  the  undertaking  of  Charles  VIII. 
against  Naples.  The  Neapolitan  crown  had 
now  passed  to  an  able  and  popular  king,  Frede- 
rick, and  Frederick  had  every  rea.son  to  suppose 
that  he  would  be  supported  and  helped  by  his 
kinsm;ni,  Ferdinand  of  Aragon,  the  well-known 
consort  of  Isabella  of  Ca.stile.  Ferdinand  had 
the  power  to  hold  the  French  king  in  check  ;  but 
instead  of  using  it  for  the  defen.se  of  the  Neai)oli- 
tan  branch  of  his  house,  he  secretly  and  trciicher- 
ously  agreed  with  Louis  to  divide  the  kingdom 
of  Naples  with  him.  Under  these  circumstances, 
the  conquest  was  easily  accomplished  (1501).  The 
betrayed  Frederick  surrendered  to  Louis,  and 
lived  as  a  pensionary  in  France  until  his  death. 
The  Neajiolitan  branch  of  the  House  of  Aragon 
came  to  an  end. 

Louis  and  Ferdinand  speedily  quarreled  over 
the  division  of  their  joint  conquest.  The  treach- 
erous Spaniard  cheated  the  French  king  in  treaty 
negotiations,  gaining  time  to  send  forces  into 
Italy  which  expelled  the  French.  It  was  in  this 
war  that  the  Spanish  general.  Gonsalvo  di  Cor- 
dova, won  the  reputation  which  gave  liim  the 
name  of  "the  Great  Captain";  and  it  was  like- 
wise in  this  war  that  the  chivalric  French  knight. 
Bayard,  began  the  winning  of  his  fame. 

The  League  of  Cambrai  and  the  Holy- 
League. 

Xaples  bad  again  slipped  from  the  grasp  of 
France,  and  this  time  it  had  jrassed  to  Spain. 
Louis  XII.  abandoned  the  tenqiting  kingdom  to 
his  rival,  and  applied  himself  to  the  establishing 
of  his  sovereignty  over  Milan  and  its  domain. 
Some  territory  formerly  belonging  to  the  Milaness 
had  been  ceded  to  Venice  by  the  Sforzas.  He 
himself  had  ceded  another  district  or  two  to  the 
republic  in  payment  for  services  rendered.  Fer- 
dinand of  Spain  had  made  payments  in  the  same 
kind  of  coin,  from  his  Xeapolitan  realm,  for  Vene- 
tian help  to  secure  it.     The  warlike  Pope  .Julius 
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II.  saw  Rimini  and  otiicr  towns  formerly  1>«- 
longing  to  the  States  of  tlie  Cliurcli  now  counted 
among  the  possessions  of  tlie  proud  mistress  of 
the  Adriatic.  All  of  these  disputants  in  Italy 
resented  the  gains  which  Venice  had  gathered  at 
their  expense,  and  envied  and  feared  her  some- 
what insolent  prosperity.  They  accordingly  sus- 
pended their  quarrels  with  one  another,  to  form 
a  league  for  breaking  her  down  and  for  despoil- 
ing her.  The  Emperor  Maximilian,  who  had 
grievances  of  his  own  against  the  Venetians, 
joined  the  combination,  and  Florence  was  bribed 
to  become  a  party  to  it  by  tlie  betrayal  of  Pisa 
into  her  hands.  Thus  was  formed  the  shameful 
League  of  Cambrai  (1508).  The  French  did 
most  of  the  fighting  in  the  war  that  ensued, 
though  Pope  Julius,  who  took  the  field  in  per- 
son, easily  proved  himself  a  better  soldier  than 
priest.  The  Venetians  were  driven  for  a  time 
from  the  greater  part  of  the  dominion  they  had 
acquired  on  the  mainland,  and  were  sorely  pressed. 
But  they  made  terms  with  the  Pope,  and  it  then 
became  "his  interest,  not  merely  to  stop  the  con- 
quests of  his  allies,  but  to  press  them  out  of 
Italy,  if  possible.  He  began  accordingly  to  in- 
trigue against  the  French,  and  presently  had  a 
new  league  in  operation,  making  war  upon  them. 
It  was  called  a  Holy  League,  because  the  head 
of  the  Church  was  its  promoter,  and  it  embraced 
the  Emperor,  King  Ferdinand  of  Spain,  King 
Henry  VIII.  of  England,  and  the  Republic  of 
Venice.  As  the  result  of  the  ruthless  and  de- 
structive war  which  they  waged,  Louis  XII.,  be- 
fore he  died,  in  1.51.5,  saw  all  that  he  had  won  in 
Lombardy  stripped  from  him  and  restored  to  the 
Sforzas  — the  old  family  of  the  Dukes  of  Milan; 
Venice  recovered  most  of  her  possessions,  but 
never  regained  her  former  power,  since  the  dis- 
covery of  the  ocean  route  to  India,  round  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  was  now  turning  the  rich 
trade  of  the  East,  the  great  source  of  her  wealth, 
into  the  hands  of  the  Portuguese;  the  temporal 
dominion  of  the  Popes  was  enlarged  by  the  re- 
covery of  Bologna  and  Perugia  and  by  the  addi- 
tion of  Parma  and  Piacenza ;  and  Florence,  which 
had  been  a  republic  since  the  death  of  Savonarola, 
was  forced  to  submit  anew  to  the  iledici. 

The  Age  of  Infamous  Popes. 

The  lighting  Pope,  Julius  II.,  who  made  war 
and  led  armies,  while  professing  to  be  the  vicar  of 
Him  who  brought  the  message  of  good-will  and 
peace  to  mankind,  was  very  far  from  being  the 
worst  of  the  popes  of  his  age.  He  was  only 
worldly,  thinking  much  of  liis  political  place  as 
a  temporal  sovereign  in  Italy,  and  little  of  his 
spiritual  office  as  the  head  of  the  Church  of 
Christ.  As  the  sovereign  of  Rome  and  the  Pap.al 
States,  Julius  II.  ran  a  brilliant  career,  and  is  one 
of  the  splendid  figures  of  the  Italian  renaissance. 
Patron  of  Michael  Angelo  and  Raphael,  projector 
of  St.  Peter's,  there  is  a  certain  grandeur  in  his 
character  to  be  admired,  if  we  could  forget  the 
pretended  apostolic  robe  which  he  smirched  with 
perfidious  politics  and  stained  with  blood. 

But  the  immediate  predecessors  of  Jidius  II., 
Sixtus  IV.  and  Alexander  VI.,  had  had  nothing 
In  their  characters  to  lure  attention  from  the  hid- 
eous examples  of  bestial  wickedness  which  they 
set  before  the  world.  Alexander,  especially, 
the  infamous  Borgia, — systematic  murderer 
and  robber,  liar  and  litortine. —  accomplished 
practitioner  of  every  crime  and  every  vice  that 


was  known  to  the  worst  society  of  a  depraved 
generation,  and  shamelesslj-  open  in  the  foulest  of 
his  doings, — -there  is  scarcely  a  pagan  monster 
of  antiquity  that  is  not  whitened  by  comparison 
with  him.  Yet  he  sat  in  the  supposed  seat  of 
St.  Peter  for  eleven  years,  to  be  venerated  as  the 
Vicar  of  Christ,  the  '  Holy  Father"  of  the  Chris- 
tian Church;  his  declarations  and  decrees  in 
matters  of  faith  to  be  accepted  as  infallible  in- 
spirations ;  liis  absolution  to  be  craved  as  a  pass- 
port to  Heaven ;  his  anathema  to  be  dreaded  as  a 
condemnation  to  Hell ! 

This  evil  and  malignant  being  died  in  1503. 
poisoned  by  one  of  his  own  cups,  which  he  had 
brewed  for  another.  Jidius  II.  reigned  until 
1513;  and  after  him  came  the  Mediceau  Pope, 
Leo  X. ,  son  of  Lorenzo  the  ^Magnificent, — princely 
and  worldly  as  .lulius,  but  in  gentler  fashion; 
loving  ease,  pleasure,  luxury,  art,  and  careless 
of  all  that  belonged  to  religion  beyond  its  cere- 
monies and  its  comfortable  establishment  of 
clerical  estates.  Is  it  strange  that  Christendom 
was  prepared  to  give  ear  to  Luther? 

Luther  and  the  Reformation. 

When  Luther  raised  his  voice,  he  did  but  renew 
a  protest  which  many  pure  and  pious  and  coura- 
geous men  before  him  h.ad  uttered,  against  evils 
in  the  Church  and  falsities  and  impostures  in  the 
Papacy.  But  some  of  them,  like  Arnold  of 
Brescia,  like  Peter  Waldo,  and  the  Albigenses, 
had  been  too  far  in  advance  of  their  time,  and 
their  revolt  was  hopeless  from  the  beginning. 
AV.yclif's  movement  had  been  timed  unfortu- 
nately in  an  age  of  great  commotions,  which 
swallowed  it  up.  That  of  IIuss  had  roused  an 
ignorant  peasantry,  too  uncivilized  to  represent  a 
reformed  Christianity,  and  had  been  ruined  by 
the  fierceness  of  their  misguided  zeal.  The 
Reformation  of  Savonarola,  at  Florence,  had 
been  nobly  begun,  but  not  wisely  led,  and  it  had 
spent  its  influence  at  the  end  on  aims  less  reli: 
gious  than  political. 

But  there  occurred  a  combination,  when  Luther 
arose,  of  character  in  himself,  of  circumstances 
in  his  country,  and  of  temper  in  his  generation, 
which  made  his  protest  more  lastingly  effective. 
He  had  high  courage,  without  rashness.  He  had 
earnestness  and  ardor,  without  fanaticism.  He 
had  the  plain  good  sense  and  sound  judgment 
which  win  public  confidence.  His  substantial 
learning  put  him  on  terms  with  the  scholars  of 
his  day,  and  he  was  not  so  much  refined  by  it  as 
to  lose  touch  with  the  common  people.  A  cer- 
tain coarseness  in  his  nature  was  not  offensive  to 
the  time  in  which  he  lived,  but  rather  belonged 
among  the  elements  of  power  in  him.  His  spirit- 
uality was  not  fine,  but  it  was  strong.  He  was 
sincere,  and  men  believed  in  him.  He  was  open, 
straightforward,  manly,  commanding  respect. 
His  qualities  showed  themselves  in  his  speech, 
which  went  straight  to  its  mark,  in  the  simplest 
words,  moulding  the  forms  and  phrases  of  the 
German  language  with  more  lasting  effect  than 
the  speech  of  any  other  man  who  ever  used  it. 
Xot  many  have  lived  in  any  age  or  any  country 
who  possessed  the  gift  of  so  persuasive  a  tongue, 
with  so  powerful  a  character  to  command  the 
hearing  for  it. 

And  the  generation  to  which  Luther  spoke 
reallv  waited  for  a  bold  voice  to  break  into  the 
secret  of  its  thoughts  concerning  the  Church. 
It  had  inherited  a  century  of  alienation  from 
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(lunrrcliii^r  jiopes  iiml  jiivcdy.  (-(irriiptod  priests; 
and  iiiiw  iliiTi'  li;id  liccn  ;iddcd  in  ils  fei'liiiif  the 
ilcc'])  al)lion-c'UCL"  roiised  by  sufli  villains  as  the 
Boryia  in  tlic  papal  cliair.  and  by  tlu'ir  civalurcs 
and  niiuious  in  the  priesthood  of  the  t'luireh.  If 
it  is  crediting  too  much  to  the  common  imilli- 
tiide  of  the  time  to  suppose  them  jjreatly  sick- 
ened by  the  vices  and  corruptions  of  their  priests, 
we  may  l)e  sure,  at  least,  that  they  were  wearied 
and  anii'ereil  by  the  exactions  from  them,  which 
a  vicious  hierarchy  continually  increased.  The 
c.\travaa:ance  of  tlie  Papacy  kept  pace  with  its 
degradation,  and  t'hristcniloin  groaned  under  the 
burden  of  the  ta.xes  that  were  wrung  from  it  in 
the  name  of  the  lowly  Saviour  of  mankind. 

Xowhere  in  Europe  were  the  extortions  of  the 
Church  felt  more  severely  than  in  Germany, 
where  the  serfdom  of  the  peasants  was  still  real 
and  hard,  and  where  the  depressing  weight  of 
the  feudal  system  liad  scarcely  been  lifted  from 
society  at  all.  Feudalism  had  given  way  in  that 
country  less  than  in  any  other.  Central  authority 
remained  as  weak,  and  national  solidilication  as 
far  away,  as  ever.  Of  organic  unity  in  the  hct- 
erogenious  bundle  of  electoral  principalities, 
duchies,  margravates  and  free  cities  which  made 
up  the  nominal  realm  of  the  King  of  the  Romans, 
there  was  no  more  at  the  lieginning  of  the  six- 
teenth century  than  there  had  been  in  the  twelfth. 
But  that  verj-  brokenness  and  division  in  the  po- 
litical state  of  Germany  proved  to  be  one  of 
the  circumstances  which  favored  the  Protestant 
Refonnation  of  the  ( 'liurch.  Hail  monarchical  au- 
thority estal)lislied  itself  there  as  in  France,  then 
the  Austro-Spanisli  family  which  wielded  it,  with 
the  concentrated  bigotry  of  their  narrow-minde<l 
race,  would  have  crushed  the  religious  revolt  as 
completely  in  Saxony  as  they  did  in  Austria  and 
Bohemia. 

The  Ninety-five  Theses. 

The  main  events  of  the  Reformation  in  Ger- 
many are  so  commonly  known  that  no  more  than 
the  slightest  sketching  of  tliem  is  needed  here. 
Letters  of  indulgence,  purporting  to  grant  a  re- 
mission of  the  tem])oral  and  purgatorial  penalties 
of  sin,  had  been  sold  by  the  Ciiurch  for  centuries; 
but  none  before  Pope  Leo  X.  had  made  merclian- 
dize  of  them  in  so  i>cddlar-like  and  shameful  a 
fashion  as  that  which  scandalized  the  intelligent 
piety  of  Europe  in  1.517.  Luther,  then  a  profes- 
sor in  the  new  University  of  Wittenberg,  Sa.xony, 
could  not  hide  his  indignation,  as  most  men  did. 
He  stood  forth  boldly  and  challenged  the  imjiious 
fraud,  in  a  series  of  jiropositions  or  theses,  which, 
after  the  manner  of  the  time,  he  nailed  to  the 
door  of  Wittenberg  Church.  Just  that  bold  ac- 
tion was  needed  to  let  loose  the  pent-up  feeling 
of  the  German  people.  The  niuety-tive  theses 
were  priute<^l  and  went  broadcast  throiigh  the 
land,  to  be  read  and  to  be  listened  to,  and  to  stir 
every  class  with  independent  ideas.  It  was  the 
first  great  appeal  made  to  the  ])ublic  opinion  of 
the  world,  after  the  invention  of  printing  had  put 
a  trumpet  to  the  mouths  of  eloquent  men,  and 
the  effect  was  too  amazing  to  be  believed  by  the 
careless  Pope  and  his  courtiers. 

Political  Circumstances. 

But  more  than  possibly — probably,  indeed  — 
the  poiiular  feeling  stirred  up  would  never  have 
accomplislieil  tlie  rupture  with  Rome  and  the  re- 
ligious independence  to  which  Xorth  Germany 


atttained  in  the  end,  if  ])olitical  motives  had  not 
coincided  with  religious  feelings  to  l)ring  certain 
])rinces  and  great  nobles  into  svmpathv  with  the 
,AIonk  of  Wittenberg.  Tlie  Elector  o'f  Saxony, 
1-iitlier's  imme<liale  sovereign,  had  long  been  in 
o|)position  to  the  Pajiacy  on  the  subject  of  its  enor- 
mous collections  of  money  from  his  subjects,  and 
he  was  well  plea.sed  to  have  the  hawking  of  indul- 
gences checked  in  his  dominions.  Partly  for 
this  reason,  partly  because  of  the  pride  and  in- 
terest with  Avhicli  he  cherished  his  new  L'ui- 
versity,  partly  from  pi'i-soiial  liking  and  admira- 
tion of  Luther,  and  partly,  too,  no  doubt,  in 
recognition  of  the  need  of  Church  reforms,  he 
gave  Luther  a  quiet  protection  and  a  concealed 
support.  He  was  the  strongest  and  most  intlu- 
ential  of  the  princes  of  the  Empire,  and  his  ob- 
vious favor  to  the  movement  advanced  it  power- 
fully and  rapidly. 

At  first,  there  was  no  intention  to  break  with 
the  Papacy  and  the  Pajial  Church, —  certainly 
none  in  Luther's  mind.  His  attitude  towards  both 
was  conciliatory  in  every  way.  except  as  con- 
cerned the  falsities  and  iniquities  which  lie  had 
protested  against.  It  was  not  until  the  Pope, 
in  June,  1520,  launched  against  him  the  famous 
Bull,  "  Exurge  Doniine,"  which  left  no  alterna- 
tive Iietween  abject  submission  and  open  war, 
that  Luther  and  liis  followers  cast  off  the  author- 
ity of  tlie  Roman  Church  anil  its  head,  and 
grounded  their  faith  upon  Holy  Scripture  alone. 
By  formally  burning  the  Bull.  Luther  accepted 
the  ]iapal  cliallenge,  and  those  who  believed  with 
him  \verc  ready  for  the  contest. 

The  Diet  of  Worms. 

In  1521,  the  reformer  was  summoned  before  a 
Diet  of  the  Empire,  at  Worms,  where  a  hearing 
was  given  him.  The  intluence  of  the  Church, 
and  of  the  young  Austro-Spanish  Emperor, 
Charles  V.,  who  adhered  to  it,  was  still  great 
enough  to  procure  his  condemnation;  but  they 
did  not  dare  to  deal  with  him  as  Huss  had 
been  dealt  with.  He  was  suffered  to  depart 
safely,  pursued  by  an  imperial  edict  which  jilaced 
the  ban  of  the  Empire  on  all  who  should  give 
him  countenance  or  siii^port.  His  friends  among 
the  nobles  spirited  him  away  and  concealed  him 
in  a  castle,  the  Wartburg,  where  he  remained 
for  several  months,  employed  in  making  his 
translation  of  the  Bible.  Jleantime,  the  Emperor 
had  been  called  away  from  German}'  by  his  mul- 
tifarious affairs,  in  "the  Netherlands  and  Spain, 
and  had  little  attention  to  give  to  Luther  and  the 
questions  of  religion  for  half-a-dozen  j'cars.  He 
was  reiiresentetl  in  Germany  by  a  Council  of  Re- 
gency, with  the  Elector  of  Saxony  at  the  head  of 
it ;  and  the  movement  of  reformation,  if  not  en- 
couraged in  his  absence,  was  at  least  considerably 
protected.  It  soon  showed  threatening  signs  of 
wildness  and  fanaticism  in  many  quarters;  but 
Luther  proved  himself  as  powerful  in  leadership 
as  he  had  been  in  agitation,  and  the  religious 
passion  of  the  time  was  controlled  effectively, 
on  the  whole. 

Organization  of  the  Lutheran  Church. 

Before  the  close  of  the  year  1521,  Pope  Leo  X. 
died,  and  his  successor,  Adrian,  while  insisting 
uiion  the  enforcement  of  the  Edict  of  Worms 
against  Luther  and  his  supporters,  yet  acknow- 
ledged the  corruptions  of  the  Cliurcii  and  prom- 
ised a  reformation  of  them.     His  promises  came 
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too  late;  his  confessions  only  gave  testimony  to 
the  independent  reformers  which  their  opponents 
couM  not  impeach.  There  was  no  longer  any 
tliought  of  cleansing  the  Church  of  Home,  to 
abide  in  it.  A  separated  —  a  restored  Church  — 
•was  clearly  determined  on,  and  Luther  framed 
a  system  "of  faith  and  discipline  which  was 
adopted  in  Saxony,  and  then  accepted  very  gen- 
erallj-  by  the  reformed  Churches  throughout 
Germany.  In  1525,  the  Elector  Frederick  of  Sa.v- 
onydied".  He  had  quietly  befriended  the  Luther- 
ans and  tolerated  the  reform,  but  never  identitied 
himself  with  them.  His  brother,  John,  who  suc- 
ceeded him,  made  public  profession  of  his  belief 
in  the  Lutheran  doctrines,  and  authoritatively 
established  the  church  system  which  Luther  had 
introduced.  The  Landgrave  of  Hesse  Cassel, 
the  JIargrave  of  Brandenburg,  and  the  Dukes  of 
JleckleuTjurg,  Pomerania  and  Zell,  followed  his 
example;  while  the  imperial  cities  of  Frankfort, 
Nuremberg,  Bremen,  Strasburg,  Brunswick, 
>sordhausen,  and  others,  formally  ranged  them- 
selves on  the  same  side.  By  the  year  1526,  when 
a  diet  at  Spires  declared  "the  freedom  of  each 
state  in  the  Empire  to  deal  with  the  religious 
reform  according  to  its  own  will,  the  Reforma- 
tion in  Germany  was  a  solidly  organized  fact. 
But  those  of  the  reform  had  not  yet  received 
their  name,  of  "Protestants."  That  came  to 
them  three  years  later,  when  the  Roman  party 
had  rallied  its  forces  in  a  new  diet  at  Spires,  to 
undo  the  declaration  of  1526,  and  the  leaders  of 
the  Lutheran  part}'  recorded  their  solenm  protest. 

The  Austro-Burgundian  Marriage. 

To  understand  the  situation  politically,  dur- 
ing the  period  of  struggle  for  and  against  the 
Reformation,  it  will  be  necessary  to  turn  back 
a  little,  for  the  noting  of  important  occurrences 
which  have  not  been  mentioned. 

When  Albert  IL,  who  was  King  of  Hungary 
and  Bohemia,  as  well  as  King  of  the  Romans 
(Emperor-elect,  as  the  title  came  to  be,  soon  after- 
wards), died,  in  1-139,  he  was  succeeded  by  his 
second  cousin  Frederick  IH.,  Duke  of  Styria, 
and  from  that  time  the  Roman  or  imperial  crown 
was  held  continuously  in  the  Austrian  family, 
becoming  practically  hereditary.  But  Frederick 
did  not  succeed  to  t"he  duchy  of  Austria,  and  he 
failed  of  election  to  the  throne  in  Hungary  and 
Bohemia.  Hence  his  position  as  Emperor  was 
peculiarly  weak  and  greatly  impoverished, 
through  want  of  revenue  from  any  considenible 
possessions  of  his  own.  During  his  whole 
long  reign,  of  nearly  fifty-four  years,  Frederick 
was  liumiliated  and  hampered  by  his  poverty; 
the  imjierial  authority  was  brought  very  low,  and 
Germany  was  in  a  greatly  disordered  state. 
There  were  frequent  wars  between  its  members, 
and  between  Austria  and  Bohemia,  with  rebel- 
lions in  Vienna  and  elsewhere:  while  the  Hun- 
garians were  left  to  contend  with  the  aggressive 
Turks,  almost  unhelped. 

But  in  1-177  a  remarkable  change  in  the  cir- 
ounistaiues  and  prospects  of  the  f:imily  of  the 
Emi)eror  Frederick  HI  was  made  by  the  mar- 
riage of  his  son  and  heir.  3Ia.\iniilian,  to  Mary, 
the  daughter  and  heiress  of  the  wealthy  and 
power  ful  Duke  of  Burgundy,  Charles  tlie  Bold. 
The  bridegroom  was  so  poor  that  the  bride  is 
said  to  have  loaned  him  the  money  which  en 
abled  him  to  make  a  fit  appearance  at  the  wed 
diug      She  had  lost,  as  we  saw,  the  duchy  of 


Burgundy,  but  the  valiant  arm  of  Maximilian 
enabled  her  to  hold  the  Burgundian  county, 
Franche  Comte,  and  the  rich  provinces  of  the 
Xetherlands,  which  formed  at  that  time,  perhaps, 
the  most  valuable  principality  in  Europe.  Tlie 
Duchess  Mary  lived  only  five  years  after  her 
marriage;  but  she  left  a  son,  Philip,  who  in- 
herited the  ^Xetherlands  and  Franche  Comte,  and 
Maximilian  ruled  them  as  his  guardian. 

In  1493,  the  Emperor  Frederick  died,  and 
Maximilian,  who  had  been  elected  King  of  the 
Romans  some  years  before,  succeeded  him  in  the 
imperial  office.  He  was  never  crowned  at  Rome, 
and  he  took  the  title,  not  used  before,  of  King  of 
Germany  and  Emperor-elect.  He  was  Archduke 
of  Austria,  Duke  of  Styria,  Carinthia  and  Car- 
niola,  and  Count  of  Tyrol;  and,  with  his  guar- 

I  dianship  in  the  Low  Countries,  he  rose  greatly 
in  importance  and  power  above  his  father.  But 
he  accomplished  less  than  might  possibly  have 
been  done  by  a  ruler  of  more  sureness  of  judg- 
ment and  fixity  in  purpose.  His  plans  were 
generally  beyond  his  means,  and  the  failures  in 

I  his  undertakings  were  numerous.  He  was  eager 
to  interfere  with  the  doings  of  Charles  VIII.  and 
Louis  XIII.  in  Italy  ;  but  the  Germanic  diet  gave 
him  so  little  support  that  he  could  do  nothing 
effective.  He  joined  the  League  of  Cambrai 
against  Venice,  and  the  Holy  League  against 
France,  but  bore  no  important  part  in  either. 
His  reign  was  signalized  in  Germany  by  the 
division  of  the  nation  into  six  administrative 
"Circles,"  afterwards  increased  to  ten,  and  by 
the  creation  of  a  supreme  court  of  appeal,  called 
the  Imperial  Chamber, — -both  of  which  measures 
did  something  towards  the  diminution  of  private 
wars  and  disorders. 

The   Austro-Spanish   Marriage. — Charles  V. 

But  Maximilian  iigures  most  conspicuously  in 
history  as  the  immediate  ancestor  of  the  two 
great  sovereign  dynasties  —  the  Austrian  and 
the  Austro-Spanish  —  wliich  sprang  from  his 
marriage  with  Mary  of  Burgundy  and  wliich 
dominated  Europe  for  a  century  after  his  death. 
His  son  Philip,  heir  to  the  Burgundian  sover- 
eignty of  the  Xetherlands,  married  (1-196)  Jo- 
anna, daughter  of  Ferdinand  and  Is;ibella  of 
Spain.  Two  children.  Charles  and  Ferdinand, 
were  the  fruit  of  this  marriage.  Charles,  the 
elder,  inherited  more  crowns  and  coronets  than 
were  ever  gathered,  in  reality,  by  one  sovereign, 
before  or  since.  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  had 
imited  by  their  marriage  the  kingdoms  of  Ara- 
gon  and  "Castile,  and.  by  thcconciuest  of  Granada 
and  the  partial  conquest  of  Xavarre.  the  entire 
peninsula,  except  Portugal,  was  subsequently 
added  to  their  joint  dominion.  Joanna  inherited 
the  whole,  on  the  death  of  Isabella,  in  1504,  and 
the  death  of  Ferdinand,  in  1516.  She  also  in- 
herited from  her  father,  Ferdinand,  the  kingdom 
of  the  Two  Sicilies  —  which  he  had  reunited  — 
and  the  island  of  Sardinia.  Philip,  on  his  side, 
already  in  possession  of  the  Xetherlands  and 
Franche  Comte.  was  heir  to  the  domain  of  the 
House  of  Austria.  Both  of  these  great  inheri- 
tances descended  in  due  course  to  Charles,  and  he 
had  not  long  to  wait  for  them.  His  father, 
Philip,  died  in  1506.  and  his  mother.  Joanna, 
lost  her  mind,  through  grief  at  that  event.  The 
death  of  his  Spanish'grandfather,  Ferdinand,  oc- 
curred in  1516.  and  that  of  his  Austrian  grand- 
father, the  Emperor  Maximilian,  followed  three 
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years  latpr.  At  the  age  of  twenty  years  (reprc- 
scntinjr  liis  mutlier  in  her  incapacity )  Cliarlcs 
found  liiinsclf  sovereign  of  Spain,  and  America, 
of  Sicily,  Naples,  Sardinia,  the  Low  Countries, 
Franclie  C'ointe,  Austria,  and  the  duchies  associ- 
ated with  it.  The  same  year  (1519)  he  was 
chosen  King  of  Germany  and  Emperor-elect, 
after  a  keen  contest  over  the  imperial  crown,  in 
which  Francis  I.  of  France  and  Henry  VIII.  of 
England  were  his  competitors.  On  attaining 
this  dignity,  he  conferred  the  Austrian  posses- 
sions on  his  brother  Ferdinand.  But  he  remained 
the  most  potent  and  imposing  monarch  that 
Europe  had  seen  since  Charlemagne.  He  came 
upon  the  stage  just  as  Luther  had  marshalled, 
in  Germany,  the  reforming  forces  of  the  new 
era,  against  intolerable  iniqvuties  in  the  Papal 
Church.  Unfortunately,  he  came,  with  his  vast 
armament  of  powers,  to  resist  the  demands  of 
his  age,  and  to  be  the  champion  of  old  falsities 
and  wrongs,  both  in  Church  and  State.  There 
was  nothing  in  the  nature  of  the  man,  nor  in  his 
education,  nor  in  tlie  influences  which  bore  upon 
him,  from  either  the  Spani-sh  or  the  Austrian 
side  of  his  family,  to  put  him  in  sympathy  with 
lifting  movements  or  with  liberal  ideas.  He 
never  formed  a  conception  of  the  world  in  which 
it  looked  larger  to  his  eyes,  or  siguitied  more  to 
him,  than  the  globe  upon  his  scepter. 

So,  naturally  enough,  this  Ca'sar  of  the  Re- 
naissance (Charles  V,  in  Germany  and  Charles  1. 
in  Spain)  did  his  utmost,  from  the  day  he 
climbed  the  throne,  to  thrust  Europe  back  into 
the  murk  of  the  fourteenth  century,  which  he 
found  it  pretty  nearly  escaped  from.  He  did  not 
succeed;  but  "he  gave  years  of  misery  to  several 
countries  liy  his  exertions,  and  he  resigned  the 
task  to  a  successor  whom  the  world  is  never 
likely  to  tire  of  abhorring  and  despising. 

The  end  of  popular  freedom  in  Spain. 

The  affairs  whicli  called  Charles  V.  away  from 
Germany,  after  launching  his  ineffectual  edict  of 
Worms  "against  Luther  and  Luther's  supporters, 
grew  in  part  out  of  disturbances  in  his  kingdom 
of  Sjiain.  His  election  to  the  imperial  office  had 
not  been  pleasing  to  the  Spaniards,  who  antici- 
pated the  complications  they  would  be  dragged 
into  by  it,  the  foreign  character  which  their  sover- 
eign (already  foreign  in  mind  by  his  education  in 
the  Netherlands)  would  be  coutirmed  in,  and  the 
indifference  with  whicli  their  grievances  would 
be  regariled.  For  their  grievances  against  the 
monarchy  liail  been  growing  serious  in  the  last 
years  of  Fenlinand.  and  since  his  death.  The 
crown  had  gained  power  in  the  process  of  politi- 
cal centralization,  and  its  aggrandizement  from 
the  jiossession  of  America  began  to  loom  start- 
lingly  in  tlie  light  of  the  conquest  of  Jlcxico, 
ju.st  "achieved.  During  the  absence  of  Charles  in 
Germany,  his  former  preceptor.  Cardinal  Adrian, 
of  Utrecht,  being  incliargeof  the  government  as 
regent,  a  revolt  broke  out  at  Toledo  which  spread 
widely  and  became  alarming.  The  insurgents 
organized  their  movement  imder  the  name  of  the 
Santa  Junta,  or  Holy  League,  and  having  ob- 
tained possession  of  the  demented  Queen,  .Joanna, 
they  assumed  to  act  for  her  and  with  her  author- 
ity. This  rebellion  was  suppressed  with  ditfi 
culty;  but  the  suppression  was  accomplished 
(152 1-1 .522),  and  it  proved  to  be  the  last  .struggle 
for  popular  freedom  in  Spain.  The  governmc'nt 
used  its  victory  with  an  imsparing  determination 


to  establish  absolute  powers,  and  it  succeeded. 
The  conditions  needed  for  absolutism  were  already 
created,  in  fact,  by  the  deadly  blight  which  the 
Inquisition  had  been  casting  upon  Spain  for  forty 
years.  Since  the  beginning  of  the  frightful  work 
of  Toniuemada,  in  1-183,  it  had  been  diligently 
searching  out  anil  destroying  every  germ  of  free 
thotight  and  manly  character  that  gave  the 
smallest  sign  of  fruitfulness  in  the  kingdom ;  and 
the  crushing  of  the  Santa  Junta  may  be  .said  to 
have  left  few  in  Spain  who  deserved  a  better 
fate  than  the  political,  the  religious  and  the  in- 
tellectual servitude  under  whicli  the  nation  sank. 

Persecution  of  the  Spanish  Moriscoes. 

Charles,  whose  mind  was  dense  in  its  bigotry, 
\u'ged  on  the  Inquisition,  and  pointed  its  <lread- 
ful  engines  of  destruction  against  the  imfortu- 
nate  Jloriscoes,  or  floors,  who  had  been  forced  to 
submit  to  Christian  baptism  after  their  subjuga- 
tion. Jlany  of  these  followers  of  Jlahomet  had 
afterwards  taken  up  again  the  prayers  and  prac- 
tices of  their  own  faith,  either  secretly  or  in  (luiet 
ways,  and  their  relapse  appears  to  have  t)een 
winked  at,  more  or  less.  For  they  were  a  most 
usefid  people,  far  surpassing  the  Spaniards  in 
industry,  in  thrift  and  Icnowledge  of  agriculture, 
and  in  mechanical  skill.  Many  of  the  arts  and 
manufactures  of  the  kingdom  were  entirely  in 
their  hands.  It  was  ruinous  to  interfere  with 
their  peaceful  labors.  But  Charles,  as  heathenish 
as  the  Grand  Turk  when  it  suited  his  ends  to  be 
so,  coukl  look  on  these  well-behaved  and  useful 
Moors  with  no  eyes  but  the  eyes  of  an  orthodox 
piety,  and  could  take  accoimt  of  nothing  but 
their  infidel  faith.  He  began,  therefore,  in  1524, 
the  heartless,  senseless  and  suicidal  persecution 
of  the  Moriscoes  which  exterminated  them  or 
drove  them  from  the  land,  and  which  contributed 
signally  to  the  making  of  Spain  an  exemplary 
pauper  among  the  nations. 

Despotism  of  Charles  V.  in  the  Netherlands. 

In  liis  ]u-ovinces  of  the  Low  Countries,  Charles 
found  more  than  in  Spain  to  provoke  his  despotic 
bigotry.  The  Flemings  and  the  Dutch  had  been 
tasting  of  freedom  too  much  for  his  liking,  in  ' 
recent  years,  and  ideas,  both  political  and  re- 
ligious,'had  been  spreading  ainong  them,  which 
were  not  the  ideas  of  his  august  mind,  and  must 
therefore,  of  necessity,  be  false.  They  had  al- 
ready become  infected  with  the  rebellious  anti- 
papal  doctrines  of  Luther.  Indeed,  they  had 
been  even  riper  than  Luther's  countrymen  for  a 
religious  revolution,  when  he  sounded  the  signal 
note  which  echoed  through  all  northern  Europe. 
In  Germany,  the  elected  emperor  could  fulminate 
an  edict  against  the  audacious  reformers,  but  he 
had  small  power  to  give  force  to  it.  In  the 
Netherlands,  he  possessed  a  sovereignty  more 
potent,  and  he  took  instant  measures  to  exercise 
the  utmost  arbitrariness  of  which  he  could  make 
it  capable.  The  Duchess  Margaret,  his  aunt, 
who  had  been  governess  of  the  provinces,  was 
confirmed  by  him  in  that  office,  and  he  enlarged 
tlie  powers  in  her  commission.  His  commands 
practically  superseded  the  regular  courts,  and 
subjected" the  whole  administration  of  justice  to 
his  arbitrary  will  and  that  of  his  representative. 
At  the  same  time  they  stripped  the  States  of 
their  legislative  functions  and  reduced  them  to 
insignificance.  Having  thus  trampled  on  the 
civil  liberties  of  the  provinces,  he  borrowed  the 
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infernal  cnginen-  of  the  Inquisition,  and  intro- 
duced it  for  tlie  "destruction  of  religious  freedom. 
Its  first  victims  were  two  Augustine  monks,  con- 
victed of  Lutlieranism,  who  were  burned  at 
Brussels,  in  July,  1523.  The  first  martyr  in  Hol- 
land was  a  priest  who  suffered  impalement  as 
well  as  burning,  at  the  Hague,  in  l.)25.  From 
these  beginnings  the  persecution  grew  cruder  as 
the  alienation  of  the  stubborn  Xetherlauders  from 
the  Church  of  Rome  widened ;  and  Charles  did 
not  cease  to  fan  its  fires  with  successive  procla- 
mations or  "placards,"  which  denounced  and  for- 
bade every  reading  on  Scripture,  every  act  of 
devotion,  every  conversation  on  religion,  in  pub- 
lic or  private,  which  the  priests  of  the  Church 
did  not  conduct.  ' '  The  number  of  Xetherlander.s 
who  were  burned,  strangled,  beheaded,  or  buried 
alive,  in  obedience  to  his  edicts,  .  .  .  have  been 
placed  as  high  as  100,000  by  distinguished  au- 
thorities, and  have  never  been  put  at  a  lower 
mark  than  .50.000." 

Charles  V.  and  Francis  I.  in  Italy. 

These  exercises  of  an  autocratic  piety  in  Spain 
and  the  Low  Countries  may  be  counted,  perhaps, 
among  the  pleasures  of  the  young  Emperor  dur- 
ing the  earlier  years  of  his  reign.  His  more  seri- 
ous affairs  were  connected  mainly  with  his  in- 
terests or  ambitions  in  Italj",  w  liicli  seemed  to  be 
threatened  by  the  King  of  France.  The  throne 
in  that  country  was  now  occupied  by  Francis  I.,  a 
cousin  of  Louis  XII..  who  had  succeeded  the  latter 
in  1515,  and  who  had  taken  up  anew  the  Italian 
projects  in  which  Louis  failed.  In  the  first  year 
of  his  reign,  he  crossed  the  Alps  with  an  ami)-, 
defeated  the  Swiss  whom  the  Duke  of  3Iilau  em- 
ployed against  him,  and  won  the  whole  ducln' 
by  that  single  fight.  This  re-establishment  of  the 
French  at  ililan  was  regarded  with  exceeding 
jealousy  by  the  Austrian  interest,  and  by  the 
Pope.  Maximilian,  shortly  before  his  death,  had 
made  a  futile  effort  to  dislodge  them,  and  Charles 
v.,  on  coming  to  the  throne,  lost  no  time  in  or- 
ganizing plans  to  the  same  end.  He  entered 
into  an  alliance  with  Pope  Leo  X..  by  a  treaty 
which  bears  the  same  date  as  the  Edict  of  AVorms 
against  Luther,  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
the  two  instrumeuts  were  part  of  one  under- 
standing. Both  parties  courted  the  friendship  of 
Henry  VIII.  of  England,  whose  power  and  im- 
portance had  risen  to  a  high  mark,  and  Henry's 
able  minister,  Cardinal  Wolse}',  figured  notably 
in  the  diplomatic  intrigues  which  went  on  during 
many  years. 

War  began  in  1521,  and  in  three  months  the 
French  were  expelled  from  nearly  every  part  of 
the  ililanese  territory.  Pope  Leo  X.  lived  just 
long  enough  to  receive  the  news.  His  successor 
w-as  Adrian  VI.,  former  tutor  of  the  Emperor, 
who  made  vain  attempts  to  arrange  a  peace. 
Wolsey  had  Ijrought  Henry  VIII.  of  England 
into  the  alliance  against  Francis,  expecting  to 
win  the  papal  tiara  through  the  Emperor's  in- 
fluence ;  bvit  he  was  disappointed. 

Francis  made  an  effort  in  1523  to  recover  Milan ; 
but  was  crippled  at  the  moment  of  sending  his 
expedition  across  the  Alps  by  the  treason  of  the 
most  powerful  noble  of  France,  the  Constable, 
Charles,  Duke  of  Bourbon.  The  Constable  had 
been  wronged  and  affronted  by  the  King's  mother, 
and  by  intriguers  at  court,  and  he  reveitged  him- 
self basely  by  going  over  to  the  enemies  of  his 
country.    In  the  campaigns  which  followed  (1523- 


1524),  the  French  had  ill-success,  and  lost  their 
chivalrous  and  famous  knight.  Bayard,  in  one  of 
the  last  skirmishes  of  their  retreat.  ^Vjiother 
change  now  occurred  in  the  occupancy  of  the 
papal  throne,  and  Wolsey 's  ambitious  schemes 
were  foiled  again.  The  new  Pope  was  Giulio 
de'Medici,  who  took  the  name  of  Clement  VII. 

Once  more  the  King  of  France,  in  October, 
1524,  led  his  forces  personally  into  Italy  and  laid 
siege  to  Pavia.  It  was  a  ruinous  undertaking. 
He  was  defeated  overwhelmingly  in  a  battle 
fought  before  Pavia  (February  24,  1525)  and 
taken  prisoner.  After  a  captivity  in  Spain  of 
nearly  a  year,  he  regained  his  freedom  disgrace- 
fully, by  signing  and  solemnly  swearing  to  a 
treaty  which  he  never  intended  to  observe.  By 
this  "treaty  he  not  only  renounced  all  claims  to 
Milan,  Xaples,  Genoa,  and  other  Italian  territory, 
but  he  gave  up  the  duchy  of  Burgundy.  Re- 
leased in  good  faith  on  these  terms,  in  the  early 
part  of  1526,  he  perfldiousl.v  repudiated  the  treatj-, 
and  began  fresh  preparations  for  war.  He  found 
the  Italians  now  as  ready  to  oust  the  Spaniards 
from  their  peninsula  with  French  help,  as  they 
had  been  ready  before  to  expel  the  French  with 
help  from  Spain.  The  papal  interest  was  in 
great  alarm  at  tlie  power  acquired  by  the  Em- 
peror, and  Venice  and  Milan  shared  the  feeling. 
A  new  ' '  Holy  Alliance  "  was  accordingly  formed, 
with  the  Pope  at  its  head,  and  with  Henry  VIII. 
of  England  for  its  "Protector."  But  before  this 
League  took  the  field  with  its  forces,  Rome  and 
Italy  were  stricken  and  trampled,  as  though  by 
a  fresh  invasion  of  Goths. 

Sack  of  Rome,  by  the  army  of  the  Constable. 

The  imperial  army,  quartered  in  the  duchy  of 
Milan,  under  the  command  of  the  Constable  Bour- 
bon, was  scantily  paid  and  fed.  The  soldiers 
were  forced  to  plunder  the  city  and  country  for 
their  subsistence,  and,  of  course,  under  those  cir- 
cumstances, there  was  little  discipline  among 
them.  The  region  which  they  terrorizetl  was 
soon  exhausted,  by  their  robberies  and  by  the 
stoppage  of  industries  and  trade.  It  then  be- 
came necessary  for  the  Constable  to  lead  them  to 
new  fields,  and  he  moved  southwards.  His 
forces  were  made  up  in  part  of  Spaniards  and  in 
part  of  Germans  —  the  latter  under  a  Lutheran 
commander,  and  enlisted  for  war  with  the  Pope 
and  for  pillage  in  Italy.  He  directed  the  march 
to  Rome,  constrained,  perhaps,  by  the  demands 
of  his  soldiery,  but  expecting,  likewise,  to  crush 
the  League  bv  seizing  its  apostolic  head.  On 
the  5th  of  ilay,  1527,  his  40,000  brigands  arrived 
before  the  city.  At  daybreak,  the  next  morning, 
they  assaulted  the  walls  irresistibly  and  swarmed 
over  them.  Bourbon  was  killed  in  the  assault, 
and  his  men  were  left  uncontrolled  masters  of 
the  venerable  capital  of  the  world.  They  held  it 
for  seven  months,  pillaging  and  destroying,  com- 
mitting every  possible  excess  and  every  imagi- 
nable sacrilege.  Rome  is  believed  to  have  suffered 
at  their  hands  more  lasting  defacement  and  loss 
of  the  splendors  of  its  art  than  from  the  sacking 
of  Vandals  or  Goths. 

The  Pope  held  out  in  Castle  St.  Angelo  for  a 
month  and  then  surrendered.  Tne  hypocritical 
Charles  V..  when  he  learned  what  his  imperially 
commissioned  bandits  had  done,  nuule  haste  to 
express  horror  and  grief,  but  did  not  hasten  to 
check  or  repair  the  outrage  in  the  least.  Pope 
Clement  was  not  released  from  captivity  until  a 
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great  mnncy-paymeut  had  been  cxtnrtcil  from 
liim,  with  tlie  promise  of  a  general  eouiieil  of  tlie 
Church  to  reform  abuses  and  to  eradicate  Luther- 
aaism. 

Spanish  Domination  in  Italy. 

Europe  was  shocked  by  the  barbarity  of  the  cap- 
ture of  Rome,  and  the  enemies  leagued  against 
Charles  were  stimulated  to  more  vigorous  exer- 
tions. A.ssisted  with  money  from  England.  Fran- 
cis sent  another  army  into  Italy,  which  took 
Genoa  and  Pavia  and  marched  to  Naples,  block- 
ading the  city  by  sea  and  land.  But  the  siege 
proved  fatal  to  the  French  army.  So  many  per- 
ished of  disease  that  the  survivors  were  left  at 
the  mere.v  of  the  enemy,  and  capitulated  in  Sep- 
tember, i.528. 

The  great  Genoese  Admiral.  Andrea  Doria,  had 
been  offended,  meantime,  by  King  Francis,  and 
had  excited  his  fellow  citizens  to  a  revolution, 
which  made  Genoa,  once  more,  an  independent 
republic,  with  Doria  at  its  head.  Shortly  before 
this  occurred,  Florence  had  expelled  the  Medici 
and  reorganized  her  government  upon  the  old 
republican  basis.  But  the  defeat  of  the  French 
before  Xaiiles  ended  all  hope  of  Italian  lilierty; 
since  the  Pojie  resigned  himself  after  that  event 
to  the  will  of  the  Emperor,  and  the  papal  and 
imperial  despotisms  became  united  as  one,  to  ex- 
terminate freedom  from  the  peninsula.  Florence 
was  the  first  victim  of  the  coml)ination.  The  city 
was  besieged  and  taken  by  the  Emperor's  troops. 
in  compliance  with  the  wishes  of  the  Pope,  and 
the  .Medici,  his  relatives,  were  restored.  Francis 
continued  war  feebly  until  l.j'JO.  when  a  peace 
called  the  "  Ladies  Peace  "  was  brought  about,  by 
negotiations  between  the  French  King's  mother 
and  the  Emperor's  aunt.  This  was  practically 
the  end  of  the  long  French  wars  in  Italy. 

Germany. 

Such  were  the  events  which,  in  different 
quarters  of  the  world,  diverted  the  attention  of 
the  Emperor  during  several  years  from  Luther 
and  the  Ueformation  in  Germany.  The  religious 
movement  in  those  years  had  been  making  a 
steady  advance.  Yet  its  enemies  gained  control 
of  another  Diet  held  at  Spires  in  1.509  and  re- 
versed the  ordinance  of  the  Diet  of  IKG,  by 
which  each  state  had  been  left  free  to  deal  in  its 
own  manner  with  the  edict  of  AVorms.  Against 
this  action  of  the  Diet,  the  Lutheran  princes  and 
the  representatives  of  the  Lutheran  towns  entered 
their  solemn  protest,  and  so  acquired  the  name, 
"Protestants,"  which  became  in  time  the  ac- 
cepted and  adopted  name  of  all,  in  most  parts  of 
the  world,  who  withdrew  from  tlie  Roman  com- 
munion. 

The  Peasants'  'War  and  the  Anabaptists. 

Before  this  time,  the  Reform  had  passed  through 
serious  trials,  coming  from  excesses  in  the  very 
spirit  out  of  which  itself  had  risen  and  to  which 
it  gave  encouragement.  The  long  suffering, 
much  oppressed  peasantry  of  Germany,  who  had 
fovuid  bishops  as  pitiless  extortioners  as  lords, 
caught  eagerly  at  a  hope  of  relief  from  the  over- 
throw of  the  ancient  Church.  Several  times 
within  the  ]ireceding  half-centuiy  they  had  risen 
in  forniidalile  revolts,  with  a  peasants'  clog,  or 
buudschuh  for  their  banner.  In  l.')'2.5  fresh  risings 
occurred  in  Swabia.  Franconia.  Alsace,  Lorraine, 
Bavaria,  Thuriugia  and  elsewhere,  and  a  great 


Peasants'  War  raged  for  months,  with  ferocity 
and  lirutality  on  both  sides.  The  luunlier  who 
])erished  in  the  war  is  estimated  at  KIb.llllll.  The 
demands  made  by  the  peasants  were  for  measures 
of  the  simplest  justice  —  for  the  poorest  rights 
and  [trivileges  in  life.  But  tlieir  cause  was  taken 
up  by  half-crazed  religious  fanatics,  who  became 
in  some  parts  their  leaders,  and  such  a  character 
was  given  to  it  that  reasonalile  reformers  were 
ju.stified,  perhaps,  in  setting  themselves  steridy 
against  it.  The  wildest  jirophet  of  the  outbreak 
was  one  Thomas  Jliinzer,  a  precursor  of  the 
frenzied  sect  of  the  Anabaptists.  Mi'inzer  per- 
ished in  the  wreck  of  the  peasants'  revolt;  but 
some  of  his  disciples,  who  tied  into  Westphalia 
and  the  Xetherlands,  made  converts  so  rapidly 
in  tlie  town  of  Miinster  that  in  l");!.")  they  con- 
trolled the  city,  expelled  every  inhabitant  who 
would  not  join  their  commimion,  elected  and 
crowned  a  king,  and  exhibited  a  madness  in  their 
proceedings  that  is  hardly  equalled  in  history. 
The  experience  at  Minister  may  reasonably  be 
thouLrht  to  have  proved  the  sotmdness  of  Luther's 
judgment  in  refusiiig  coiuitenance  to  the  cause 
of  the  oppressed  pea.sants  when  they  rebelled. 

At  all  events,  his  opposition  to  them  was  hard 
and  bitter.  And  it  has  been  remarked  that  what 
may  be  called  Luther's  political  position  in  Ger- 
many had  become  by  this  time  (piite  changed. 
"  Instead  of  the  man  of  the  people,  Luther  be- 
came the  man  of  the  princes;  the  mutual  confi- 
dence between  him  and  the  masses,  which  had 
supported  the  first  faltering  steps  of  the  move- 
ment, was  broken;  the  <lemocrallc  element  was 
supplanted  by  the  aristocratic;  and  the  Reforma- 
tion, wliich  at  first  had  promised  to  lead  to  a 
great  national  democracy,  ended  in  establishing 
the  territorial  supremacy  of  the  German  princes. 
.  .  .  The  Iteformation  was  gradually  assuming 
a  more  secular  character,  and  leading  tcj  great 
political  combinations  "  (Dyer). 

Progress  of  Lutheranism  in  Germany. 

By  the  year  l.'JSO,  the  Enqieror  Charles  was 
prepared  to  give  more  attention  to  atfairs  in  Ger- 
many and  to  gratify  his  animositj-  towards  the 
movement  of  Reformation.  He  ha<l  eirectmilly 
beaten  his  rival,  the  King  of  France,  had  estab- 
lished his  supremacy  in  Italy,  had  humbled  the 
Pope,  and  was  quite  willing  to  be  the  zealous 
champion  of  a  submissive  Church.  His  brother 
Ferdinand,  the  Archduke  of  Austria,  had  secured, 
against  much  oiiposition,  both  the  Hungarian  and 
the  Bohemian  crowns,  and  so  firmly  that  neither 
was  ever  again  wrested  from  his  family.  tlKuigh 
they  continued  for  some  time  to  be  nominally 
elective.  The  dominions  of  Ferdinand  had  suf- 
fered a  great  Turkish  invasion,  in  L'tCO,  vnider  the 
Sultan  Solyman,  who  penetrated  even  to  Vienna 
and  besieged  the  city,  but  without  success,  losing 
heavily  in  his  retreat. 

In  May.  1530,  Charles  re-entered  Germany  from 
Italy.  'The  following  month  he  opened  the  sit- 
ting" of  the  Diet,  which  had  been  convened  at 
Augsburg.  His  first  act  at  Augsburg  was  to 
summon  the  protesting  princes,  of  Saxony,  Hesse, 
Brandenburg,  and  other  states,  before  him  and 
to  signify  tothem  his  imperial  command  that  the 
toleration  of  Lutheranism  in  theirdoininions  must 
cease.  He  expected  the  mandate  to  sutlice  ;  when 
he  found  it  ineffectual,  he  required  an  abstract 
of  the  new  religious  doctrines  to  be  laid  before 
him.     This   was  prepared  by  Melancthou,  and, 
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afterwards  known  as  the  Confession  of  Augsburg, 
became  tiie  Lutheran  standard  of  faith.  The 
Catliolic  theologians  prepared  a  reply  to  it,  and 
both  were  submitted  to  tlie  Emperor.  He  made 
some  attempt  to  bring  about  a  comi)romise  of  the 
differences,  but  he  demanded  of  the  Protestants 
that  they  should  submit  themselves  to  the  Pope, 
pending  the  tinal  decisions  of  a  proposed  general 
Council  of  the  Church.  When  this  was  refused, 
the  Diet  formally  condemned  their  doctrines  and 
required  them  to  reunite  themselves  with  the 
Catholic  Church  before  the  lOtli  of  April  follow- 
ing. The  Emperor,  in  Xovember,  issued  a  de- 
cree accordingly,  renewing  the  Edict  of  Worms 
and  commanding  its  enforcement. 

The  Protestant  princes,  thus  threatened,  assem- 
bled in  conference  at  Schmalkald  at  Christmas, 
1.530,  and  there  organized  their  famous  armed 
league.  But  fresh  preparations  for  war  by  the 
Turk  now  compelled  Charles  to  make  terms  with 
his  Lutheran  subjects.  They  refused  to  give  an}' 
assistance  to  Austria  or  Hungary  against  the 
Sultan,  while  threatened  by  the  Augsburg  de- 
cree. The  gravity  of  the  danger  forced  a  conces- 
sion to  them,  and  by  the  Peace  of  Nuremberg 
(1532)  it  was  agreed  that  the  Protestants  should 
have  freedom  of  worship  until  the  ne.xt  Diet 
should  meet,  or  a  General  Council  should  be  held. 
This  peace  was  several  times  renewed,  and  there 
were  ten  years  of  quiet  under  it,  in  Germany,  dur- 
ing which  time  the  cause  of  Protestantism  made 
rapid  advances.  By  the  year  1540,  it  had  estab- 
lished an  ascendancy  in  Wlirtemberg,  among  the 
states  of  the  South,  and  in  the  imperial  cities  of 
Nuremberg,  Augsburg,  L'lm,  Cou.stance,  and 
Strasburg.  Its  doctrines  had  been  adopted  by 
"the  whole  of  central  Germany,  Thuringia,  Sax- 
ony, Hesse,  part  of  Brunswick,  and  the  territory 
of  the  Guelphs:  in  the  north  by  the  bishopries  of 
Magdeburg,  Halberstadt,  and  Xaumburg  .  .  .  ; 
by  East  Friesland.  the  Hanse  Towns,  Holstein  and 
Schleswig.  Pomerania,  ^lecklenburg,  Anhalt,  Si- 
lesia, the  Saxon  states,  Brandenburg,  and  Prussia. 
Of  the  larger  states  that  were  closed  against  it 
there  remained  only  Austria,  Bavaria,  the  Palati- 
nate and  the  Rhenish  Electorates"  (Hausser).  In 
154-^.  Duke  Henry  of  Brunswick,  the  last  of  the 
Xorth  German  princes  who  adhered  to  the  Papal 
Church,  was  expelled  from  his  duchy  and  Protes- 
tantism established.  About  the  same  time  the 
Archbishop-Elector  of  Cologne  announced  his 
conviction  of  the  truth  of  the  Protestant  doctrines. 

The  Schmalkaldic  W^ar. 

Charles  was  still  too  much  involved  in  foreign 
wars  to  venture  upon  a  struggle  with  the  Lu- 
therans ;  but  a  few  years  more  sufficed  to  free  his 
hands.  The  Treaty  of  Crespy,  in  1544,  ended  his 
last  conflict  with  Francis  I.  In  the  same  year, 
Pope  Paul  III.  summoned  the  long  promised 
General  Council  of  the  Church  to  meet  at  Trent 
the  following  spring  —  by  which  appointment  a 
term  was  put  to  the  toleration  conceded  in  the 
Peace  of  Nuremberg.  The  Protestants,  though 
greatly  increased  in  numljcrs,  were  now  less 
united  than  at  the  time  of  the  formation  of  the 
Schmalkaldic  League.  There  was  much  division 
among  the  leading  princes.  They  yielded  no 
longer  to  the  influence  of  their  wisest  and  ablest 
chief,  Phihp  of  Hesse.  Luther,  whose  counsels 
had  always  been  for  peace,  approachetl  his  end, 
and  died  in  1546.  The  circumstances  were  favor- 
able to  the  Emperor,  when  he  determined  to  put 


a  stop  to  the  Reformation  by  force.  He  secured 
an  important  ally  in  the  very  heart  of  Protestant 
Germany,  winning  over  to  his  side  the  selfish 
schemer,  Duke  .Maurice  of  Saxony  —  now  the  head 
of  the  Albertine  branch  cf  the  Saxon  house.  In 
1546  he  felt  prepared  and  war  began.  The  suc- 
cesses were  all  on  the  imperial  side.  There  was 
no  energy,  no  unity,  no  forethought  fulness  of 
plan,  among  the  Lutherans.  The  Elector.  John 
Frederick,  of  Saxony,  and  Philip  of  Hesse,  both 
fell  into  the  Empenn-'s  hands  and  were  barbar- 
ouslj-  imprisoned.  The  former  was  compelled  to 
resign  his  Electorate,  and  it  was  conferred  upon 
the  renegade  Duke  Maurice.  Philip  was  kept 
in  vile  places  of  confinement  and  inhumanly 
treated  for  years.  The  Protestants  of  Germany 
were  entirely  beaten  down,  for  the  time  being, 
and  the  Emperor  impo.sed  upon  them  in  1.548  a 
confession  of  faith  called  "the  Interim."  the  chief 
missionaries  of  which  were  the  Spanish  soldiers 
whom  he  had  brought  into  the  country.  But  if 
the  Lutherans  had  suffered  themselves  to  be  over- 
come, they  were  not  ready  to  Ix;  trodden  upon  in 
so  despotic  a  manner.  Even  Maiuice,  now  Elec- 
tor of  Saxony,  recoiled  from  the  tyranny  which 
Charles  sought  to  establish,  while  he  resented  the 
inhuman  treatment  of  Philip  of  Hesse,  who  was 
his  father-in-law.  He  headed  a  new  league,  there- 
fore, which  was  formed  against  the  Emperor,  and 
which  entered  into  a  secret  alliance  with  Henry 
11.  of  France  (Francis  I.  having  died  in  1547). 
Charles  was  taken  by  surprise  when  the  revolt 
broke  out,  in  1.553,  and  barely  escaped  capture. 
The  operations  of  JIaurice  were  vigorous  and  ably 
conducted,  and  in  a  few  weeks  the  Protestants 
had  recovered  all  the  ground  lost  in  1546-T ;  while 
the  French  had  improved  the  opportunity  to  seize 
the  three  bishoprics  of  Metz.  Toul  and  Verdun. 
The  ultimate  result  was  the  so-called  "  Religious 
Peace  of  Augsburg,"  concluded  in  155.5.  which 
gave  religious  freedom  to  the  ruling  princes  of 
Germany,  but  none  whatever  to  the  people.  It 
put  the  two  religions  on  the  same  footing,  but  it 
was  simply  a  footing  of  equal  intolerance.  Each 
ruler  had  the  right  to  choose  his  own  creed,  and 
to  impose  it  arbitrarilj'  upon  his  subjects  if  he 
saw  fit  to  do  so.  As  a  practical  consequence,  the 
final  division  of  Germany  between  Protestantism 
and  Catholicism  was  substantially  determined  by 
the  princes  and  not  by  the  people. 

The  humiliating  failure  of  Charles  V.  to  crush 
the  Reformation  in  Germany  was  no  doul)t  jirom- 
inent  among  the  experiences  which  sickened  him 
of  the  imperial  office  and  determined  liim  to  al)- 
dicate  the  throne,  which  he  did  in  the  autumn  of 
1556. 

Reformation  in  Switzerland. 

A  generation  had  now  jjassed  since  the  Lu- 
theran movement  of  Reformation  was  begun  in 
Germany,  and,  within  that  time,  not  only  had 
the  wave  fif  influence  from  Wittenberg  swept 
over  all  western  Europe,  but  othgr  reformers 
had  risen  independently  and  contemporaneously, 
or  nearly  so,  in  other  countries,  and  had  co-opera- 
ted powerfully  in  making  the  movement  general. 
The  earliest  of  these  was  the  Swiss  reformer, 
ririch  Zwingli,  who  began  preaching  against  in- 
dulsences  and  other  flagrant  abuses  in  the  Church. 
at  Zurich,  in  1519.  the  same  year  in  which  Luther 
opened  his  attack.  The  effect  of  his  preaching 
was  so  great  that  Zurich,  four  years  later,  had 
practicafly    separated    itself    from    the   Roman 
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Cluircli.  From  that  liegimiiug  the  Reformatinii 
spRMcl  so  nipiclly  tliat  in  liiilf-a-do/A'H  years  it  liail 
iiiastcfcd  most  of  the  Cantons  of  Switzcrlanii 
outsiilu  of  tlic-  live  Forest  Cantons,  where  Catliol- 
icisni  helil  its  ground  with  stul)l)ornness.  Tlie 
two  relijrions  were  then  represented  by  two  jiar- 
ties.  whielial)Sorl)ed  in  tliemselvesall  tlie  political 
as  well  as  the  religions  (lucstious  of  the  day.  and 
which  speedily  came  to  blows.  The  Catholics 
allied  themselves  with  Ferdinand  <if  Austria,  and 
the  Protestants  with  several  of  the  imperialcitics 
of  (ierniany.  But  such  an  union  between  the 
Swiss  and  the  German  Protestants  as  seemed 
plainly  desirable  was  jn-eveuted.  mainly,  by  the 
dictatorial  obstinacy  of  Luther.  Zwiugli's  re- 
forming ideas  were  broader,  and  at  the  same 
time  more  radical,  th.-ui  Luther's,  and  the  latter 
opposed  them  with  irreconcilable  hostility.  He 
still  held  with  the  Catholics  to  the  doctrine  of 
transubstantiatiou.  which  the  Swiss  reformer  re- 
jected. Hence  Zwingli  was  uo  less  a  heretic  in 
Luther's  eyes  than  in  the  eyes  of  the  iiope.  and  the 
anathemas  launched  against  him  from  Witten- 
berg were  hariily  less  thumlerous  than  those  from 
Rome.  So  the  two  contemporaneous  reforma- 
tion movements,  German  and  Swiss,  were  held 
apart  from  one  another,  and  went  on  side  by  side, 
with  little  help  or  .sympathy  from  one  another. 
In  1.581  the  Forest  Cantons  attacked  and  de- 
feated the  men  of  Zurich,  and  Zwingli  was  slain  in 
the  battle.  Peace  was  then  concluded  <in  terms 
which  left  each  cantcm  free  to  establish  its  own 
creeil,  and  each  congregation  free  to  do  the  same 
iu  the  common  territories  of  the  confederation. 

Reformation  in  France. 

In  France,  the  freer  ideas  of  Christianity  —  the 
iileas  less  servile  to  tradition  and  to  Hume  —  that 
were  in  the  upjier  air  of  Europ<'an  culture  when 
the  sixteenth  century  began,  had  found  some  ex- 
pression even  before  Lutlier  spoke.  The  inlluence 
of  the  new  classical  learning,  and  of  the  "human- 
ists" who  imbibed  its  spirit,  tended  to  that  libera- 
tion of  the  mind,  and  was  felt  in  the  greatest  cen- 
ter of  the  learning  of  the  time,  the  University  of 
Paris.  Hut  not  sulhciently  to  overcome  the  con- 
servatism of  the  Sorbonne  —  the  theological  fac- 
ulty of  the  University  ;  for  Luther's  writings  were 
solenudy  coudenmed  and  burned  by  it  iu  \~yi\,  and 
a  persecution  of  those  inclined  toward  the  new 
doctrines  was  early  begim.  Francis  L,  iu  whose 
careless  and  coarse  nature  there  was  some  taste  for 
letters  and  learning,  as  well  as  for  art,  and  who 
l)atrouized  in  an  idle  way  the  Renaissance  move- 
ments of  his  reign,  seemed  disjiosed  at  the  begin- 
inng  to  be  friendly  to  the  religious  Reforiuers. 
Hut  he  was  too  shallow  a  creature,  and  too  pro- 
foundly unprincipled  and  false,  to  stand  firmly  in 
any  cause  (jf  righteousness,  and  face  such  a  power 
as  that  of  Rome.  His  nobler  sister.  Margaret  of 
Angouleme.  who  embraced  the  reformed  doctrines 
with  conviction,  exerted  a  strong  influence  upon 
the  king  iji  their  favor  while  she  was  by  his 
side;  but  after  her  marriage  to  Henry  d'Albret, 
King  of  Navarre,  and  after  Francis  hail  sulfereil 
defeat  and  shame  in  his  war  with  Charles  V.,  he 
was  ready  to  make  himself  the  servant  of  the 
Papacy  for  whatever  it  willed  against  his  Protes- 
tant subjects,  in  order  to  have  its  alliance  and 
support.  So  the  persecution  grew  steadily  more 
fierce,  more  systematic,  and  more  determined, 
as  the  spirit  of  the  Reformation  spread  more 
widelv  throuirh  the  kingdom. 


Calvin  at  Geneva. 

One  of  the  conseciuenccs  of  the  iiersecution 
was  the  flight  from  France,  in  l.'ilU,  of  John 
Calvin,  who  subsequently  became  the  foun<ler 
and  the  exponent  of  a  system  of  Protestant  thcol- 
og\'  which  obtained  wider  acceptance  in  Europe 
than  that  of  Luther.  All  minor  dilTcrem-es  were 
practically  merged  in  the  great  division  between 
these  two  theologies — the  Lutheran  and  the 
Calvinistic  —  which  split  the  Relormation  in 
twain.  After  two  years  of  wandering,  Calvin 
settled  in  the  free  city  of  Geneva,  where  his  in- 
tluence  v<'ry  soon  rose  to  so  extraordinary  a  height 
that  he  transformed  the  commonwealth  and  ruled 
it,  unscltishly,  and  in  perfect  iiicty,  but  with  iron- 
handed  desjiotism,  for  a  quarter  of  a  cciuury. 

The  French  Court. 

The  reign  of  Francis  \.  has  one  other  mark  in 
history,  besides  that  of  his  persecution  of  the 
Reformers,  his  careless  patronage  of  arts  and 
letters,  and  his  unsuccessful  wars  with  the  Em- 
peror. He  gave  to  the  French  Court  —  at  least 
more  than  his  predecessors  had  done —  the  char- 
acter which  made  it  in  later  French  history  so 
evil  and  mischievous  a  center  of  dissoluti'Uess,  of 
ba.se  intrigue,  of  national  cU'iiioralizatioii.  It 
was  invested  iu  his  time  with  the  fascinations 
which  drew  into  it  the  uoljles  of  France  and  its 
men  of  genius,  to  corrupt  them  and  to  destroy 
their  inilependence.  It  was  in  his  time  that  the 
Court  began  to  seem  to  be,  in  its  own  eyes,  a 
kind  of  self-centered  society,  containing  all  of 
the  French  nation  which  needed  or<leserved  con- 
sideration, and  holding  its  place  in  the  order  of 
things  ((uite  apart  from  the  kingdom  which  it 
helped  its  royal  master  to  rule.  Not  to  be  of  the 
Court  was  to  be  non-existent  in  its  view  ;  and  thus 
every  ambition  iu  France  was  invited  to  imsh  at 
its  fatal  doors. 

Catherine  de'  Medici  and  the  Guises. 

Francis  I.  died  iu  l.')47.  and  was  fallowed  on 
the  throne  by  his  son  Henry  II..  whose  marriage 
to  Catherine  de'  iledici.  of  the  renowned  Floren- 
tine fannly.  was  the  most  important  persmial  act 
of  his  life.  It  was  imiiortant  in  the  malign 
fruits  which  it  bore:  since  Catherine,  afti'r  his 
death,  gave  an  evil  Italian  bend-sinistc-r  to  French 
politics,  which  had  no  lack  of  crookedness  before. 
Henry  continued  the  war  with  Charles  V.,  and 
was  afterwards  at  war  with  Philip  H.,  Charles' 
son,  and  with  England,  the  latter  country  losing 
Calais  in  tlu' contest. —  its  last  French  possession. 
Peace  was  maile  in  1.>'J9,  and  celebrated  with 
splendid  tournaments,  at  one  of  which  tin-  French 
king  received  a  wound  that  caused  his  death. 

He  left  three  sons,  all  weaklings  in  liody  and 
character,  who  reigned  successively.  The  elder, 
Francis  II..  died  the  year  following  his  acces- 
sion. Although  aged  but  seventeen  when  he 
died,  he  had  been  married  some  two  years  to  Mary 
Stuart,  the  young  queen  of  Scots.  This  marriage 
had  bellied  to  raise  to  great  power  in  the  king- 
dom a  family  known  as  the  Guises.  They  were 
a  branch  of  the  ducal  House  of  Lorraine, 
whose  duchy  was  at  that  time  independent  of 
France,  and,  although  the  father  of  the  family, 
made  Didie  of  Guise  by  Francis  I.,  had  become 
naturalized  in  France  in  l.'ib.j,  his  sons  were 
looked  upon  as  foreigners  by  the  jealous  French- 
men whom  they  supplanted  at  Court.     Of  the  six 
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sons,  there  were  two  of  eminence,  one  (the  second 
duke  of  Guise)  !i  famous  general  in  liis  day.  tlie 
otlier  a  powerful  cardinal.  Five  sisters  com- 
pleted the  family  in  its  second  generation.  The 
elder  of  these,  Mary,  had  married  James  V.  of  Scot- 
land (whose  mother  was  the  English  princess, 
Margaret,  sister  of  Henry  VIIL).  and  Mary  Stuart, 
queen  of  Scots,  born  of  that  marriage,  was  there- 
fore a  niece  of  the  Guises.  They  had  brought 
about  her  marriage  to  Francis  II. ,  while  he  was 
dauphin,  and  they  mounted  with  licr  to  supreme 
influence  in  the  kingdom  when  she  ascended  the 
throne  with  her  husband.  The  queen-mother, 
Catherine  de'  iledici,  was  as  eager  as  the  Guises 
to  control  tlie  government,  in  what  appeared  to 
her  eyes  the  interest  of  her  children:  but  during 
the  short  reign  of  Francis  II.  she  was  quite 
thrust  aside,  and  the  queen's  uncles  ruled  the 
state. 

The  death  of  Francis  II.  (1560)  brought  a 
change,  and  with  the  accession  of  Charles  IX.,  a 
boy  of  ten  j'ears,  there  began  a  bitter  contest  for 
ascendancy  between  Catherine  and  the  Guises; 
and  this  struggle  became  mi.xeil  and  strangely 
complicated  with  a  deadly  conflict  of  religions, 
which  the  steady  advance  of  the  Reformation  in 
France  had  brought  at  this  time  to  a  crisis. 

The  Huguenots, 

Under  the  powerful  leadership  which  Calvin 
assumed,  at  Geneva,  the  reformed  religion  in 
France  had  acquired  an  organized  firmness  and 
strength  which  not  only  resisted  tlie  most  cruel 
persecution,  but  made  rapid  headway  against 
it.  "Protestantism  had  become  a  party  which 
did  not,  like  Lutheranism  in  Germany,  spring 
up  from  the  depths."  "It  numbered  its  chief 
adherents  among  the  middle  and  upper  grades 
of  society,  spread  its  roots  rather  among  the 
nobles  than  the  citizens,  and  among  learned 
men  and  families  of  distinction  rather  than 
among  the  peojde. "  "Some  of  the  highest  aris- 
tocracy, wdio  were  discontented,  and  submitted 
unwillingly  to  the  supremacy  of  the  Guises,  hail 
joined  the  Calvinistic  opposition  —  some  undoubt- 
edly from  policy,  others  from  conviction.  The 
Turennes,  the  Rohans,  and  Soubises,  pure  no- 
bles, who  addressed  the  king  as  '  mon  cousin,' 
especially  the  Bourbons,  the  agnates  of  the  royal 
house,  had  adopted  the  new  faith "  (Hausser). 
One  branch  of  tlie  Bourbons  had  lately  ac- 
quired the  crown  of  Navarre.  The  Spanish  part 
of  the  old  Xavarrese  kingdom  had  been  sub- 
jugated and  absorbed  by  Ferdinand  of  Aragon; 
but  its  territory  on  the  French  side  of  the  Pyre- 
nees—  Beam  and  other  counties — still  maintained 
a  half  iudepenilent  national  existence,  with  the 
dignity  of  a  regal  government.  When  JIargaret 
of  Angouleme,  sister  of  Francis  I.,  married  Henry 
d'Albret,  King  of  Navarre,  as  mentioned  before, 
she  carried  to  that  small  court  an  earnest  inclina- 
tion towards  the  doctrines  of  the  Reform.  Under 
her  protection  Navarre  became  largely  Protes- 
tant, and  a  place  of  i-efuge  for  the  persecuted  of 
France,  ilargaret's  daughter,  the  famous  Jeanne 
d'Albret,  espoused  the  reformed  faith  fully,  and 
her  husband,  Autoine  de  Bourbon,  as  well  as 
Antoine's  brother,  Louis  de  Conde,  found  it  poli- 
tic to  profess  the  same  belief.  For  the  Protes- 
tants (who  were  now  acquiring,  in  some  unknown 
way,  the  name  of  Huguenots)  had  become  so 
numerous  and  so  compactly  organized  as  to  form 
a    party  capable   of   being  wielded   with   great 


effect,  in  the  strife  of  court  factions  which  the 
rivalry  of  Catherine  and  the  Guises  produced. 
Hence  politics  and  religion  were  inextricably  con- 
fused in  the  civil  wars  which  broke  out  shortly 
after  the  death  of  Francis  II.  (1560),  and  the  ac- 
cession of  tlie  boy  king,  Charles  IX.  Tliese  wars 
belong  to  a  different  movement  in  the  general 
current  of  European  events,  and  we  will  return 
to  them  after  a  glance  at  the  religious  Reforma- 
tion, and  at  the  political  circumstances  connected 
with  it,  in  England  and  elsewhere. 

England. 

Henry  Tudor,  Earl  of  Richmond,  made  king 
of  England  by  his  victory  at  Bosworth,  estab- 
lished himself  so  firmly  in  the  seat  of  power  that 
three  successive  rebellions  failed  to  disturb  him. 
In  one  of  these  (1487)  a  pretender,  Lamliert  Sim- 
nel,  was  put  forward,  who  claimed  to  be  the 
Earl  of  Warwick.  In  another  (1491-1497)  a  second 
pretender,  Perkin  AVarbeck,  personated  one  of 
the  young  princes  whom  Richard  III.  liad  caused 
to  be  murdered  in  the  tower.  Neither  of  the  im- 
postures had  much  success  in  the  kingdom. 
Henry  VII.  was  not  a  popular  king,  but  he  was 
able  and  strong,  and  he  solidified  all  the  bases  of 
monarchical  independence  which  circumstances 
had  enabled  Edward  IV.  to  begin  laying  down. 

It  w-as  in  the  reign  of  Henry  that  America  was 
discovered,  and  he  might  have  been  the  patron 
of  Columbus,  the  beneficiary  of  the  great  vo\'- 
age,  and  the  proprietor  and  lord  of  the  grand 
realm  which  Isabella  and  Ferdinand  secured. 
But  he  lacked  the  funds  or  the  faith  —  apparently 
both  —  and  put  aside  his  unequaled  opportunity. 
When  the  field  of  westward  exploration  had  been 
opened,  however,  he  was  early  in  entering  it, 
and  sent  the  Cabots  upon  those  voyages  which 
gave  England  her  claim  to  the  North  American 
coasts. 

During  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.  there  were 
two  quiet  marriages  in  liis  family  which  strangely 
influenced  subsequent  history.  One  was  the 
marriage,  in  1501,  of  the  king's  eldest  son,  Arthur, 
to  Catherine  of  Aragon,  youngest  daughter  of 
Ferdinand  and  Isabella.  The  other,  in  1-503, 
united  the  king's  daughter,  Jlargarct,  to  James 
IV.,  King  of  Scotland.  It  was  through  this  lat- 
ter marriage  that  the  inheritance  of  the  English 
crown  passed  to  the  Scottish  House  of  Stuart, 
exactly  one  hundred  years  later,  upon  the  failure 
of  the  direct  line  of  descent  in  the  Tu<lor  family. 
The  first  marriage,  of  Prince  Arthur  to  Catherine 
of  Aragon,  was  soon  dissolved  by  the  death  of  the 
prince,  in  1502.  Seven  years  afterwards  the 
widowed  Catherine  married  her  late  husband's 
brother,  just  after  he  became  Henry  VIII.,  King 
of  England,  upon  the  death  of  his  father,  in  1-509. 
Whence  followed  notable  consequences  which  will 
presently  appear. 

Henry  VIII.  and  his  breach  with  Rome. 

It  was  the  ambition  of  Henry  VIII.  to  play  a 
conspicuous  part  in  European  affairs:  and  as 
England  was  rich  and  strong,  and  as  the  king 
had  obtained  nearly  the  absoluteness  of  the  crown 
in  France,  the  parties  to  the  great  contests  then 
going  on  were  all  eagerly  courting  his  alliance. 
His  ambitions  ran  parallel,  too,  with  those  of  the 
able  minister,  Thomas  Wolsey,  who  rose  to  high 
influence  at  his  side  soon  after  his  reign  began. 
Wolsey  aspired  to  the  Papal  crown,  with  the 
cardiniils  capasa  i)reparati>ry  adornment,  and  he 
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drew  Enirliiiid,  iis  wo  have  seen,  into  tlie  stormy 
]Militi(s  of  tlio  sixteenth  eentur_v  in  Europe,  with 
no  ii'.nn,  of  glory  or  otlR'r\vi.se.  to  tlie  nalion,  iiiid 
not  much  result  of  any  Uind.  When  the  Emperor 
Ma-\imili:in  died,  in  1519,  Henry  entered  the  lists 
a.irainst  Maximilian's  grandson,  Charles  of  Spain, 
and  Franeis  I.  of  France,  as  a  candidate  for  the 
imiH-rial  crown.  In  the  subsecjucnt  wars  wliieh 
broke  out  between  his  two  rivals,  he  look  the 
side  of  the  successful  Charles,  now  Emperor,  and 
helped  him  to  elimlj  to  supremacy  in  Kurope 
over  the  [irostrate  French  king.  He  had  dreams 
of  con<piering  France  again,  and  casting  the 
glories  of  Henry  V.  in  the  .shade;  but  he  carried 
ids  enterprise  little  beyond  the  dreaming.  Wlien 
it  was  too  late  to  check  the  growth  of  Charles' 
oversliad<iwing  power,  he  changed  his  side  and 
took  Francis  into  alliance. 

l}ut  Henry's  motives  were  always  selfish  and 
personal  —  never  political;  and  tin'  |icrsonal  mo- 
tives had  now  taken  on  a  most  despicalile  char 
acter.  He  had  tired  of  his  wife,  the  Spanish 
Catherine,  who  was  six  years  older  than  himself. 
He  had  two  pretexts  for  discontent  with  his  mar- 
riage: 1,  that  his  queen  had  borne  him  only  a 
daughter,  whereas  England  needed  a  male  heir 
to  tiie  throne;  2,  that  he  was  troidiled  with  scru- 
ples as  to  the  lawfulness  of  wedhick  with  his 
brother's  widow.  On  this  latter  ground  he  be- 
gan intrigues  to  win  from  the  Pope,  not  a  divorce 
in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  term,  l)nt  a  declara- 
tion of  the  nidlity  of  his  marriage.  This  chal- 
lenged the  opposition  of  the  Emperor,  Catherine's 
nepiiew,  and  Henry's  alliances  were  naturally 
changed. 

The  Pope,  Clement  VII,,  refused  to  annul  the 
marriage,  and  Henry  turned  his  unreasoning 
wrath  upon  Cardinal  Wolsey,  who  had  conilucted 
negotiations  witli  the  Pope  and  failed  in  them. 
Wolsey  was  driven  from  the  Court  in  disgrace 
and  dii'd  soon  afterwards.  He  was  succeeded  in 
the  king's  favor  by  a  more  \incrupulous  man. 
Thomas  Cromwell.  Henry  had  not  j-et  desjiaired 
of  In-inging  the  Pope  to  compliance  witii  his 
wislies;  and  he  began  attacks  upon  the  Church 
and  upon  the  papal  revenues  which  might  shake, 
as  he  lioped,  the  lirmne-ssof  the  powers  at  Rome. 
With  the  help  of  a  pliant  minister  and  a  sub- 
servient Parliament,  lie  forced  the  clergy  (15;il- 
1532)  in  Convocation  to  acknowledge  him  to  be 
the  Supreme  Head  of  the  English  Church,  and 
to  subndt  themselves  entirely  to  his  authority. 
At  the  same  time  he  grasped  the  "annates,"  or 
first  year's  income  of  bishoprics,  which  had  been 
the  richest  peniuisite  of  the  papal  treasury. 

In  all  tlie.sc  proceedings,  the  English  king  was 
acting  on  a  line  parallel  to  that  of  the  continental 
rising  against  Rome;  but  it  was  not  in  friendli- 
ness toward  it  nor  in  sympathy  with  it  that  he 
did  so.  He  had  been  among  the  bitterest  enemies 
of  the  Reformation,  and  he  never  ceased  to  be 
so.  He  ha<l  won  from  the  Pope  the  empty  title 
of  "Defender  of  the  Faith,"  by  a  foolish  book 
against  Luther,  and  the  faitli  which  lie  defended 
in  1521  was  the  faith  in  which  he  died.  But 
when  he  found  that  the  intiuence  of  Charles  V. 
at  Rome  was  too  great  to  be  overcome,  and  that 
the  Pope  could  be  neither  bribed,  persuaded  nor 
coerced  to  sanction  the  putting  away  of  his  wife, 
he  resolved  to  make  the  Engli-sh  Church  snlh 
cient  in  authority  to  satisfy  his  demand,  by  estab- 
lishing its  ecclesiastical  independence,  with  a 
poutiit   of   its   own,   iu   himself.     He   purposed 


nothing  more  thiui  this.  He  contemiilatcd  no 
change  of  doctrine,  no  cleansing  of  abuses,  lie 
liermilted  no  one  whose  services  he  commanded 
in  the  undertaking  to  bring  such  changes  into 
contemplation.  So  far  as  concerned  Henry's  in- 
itiative, there  was  absolutely  nothing  of  religious 
Reformation  in  the  movement  which  separated 
the  Church  of  England  from  the  Church  of 
Rome.  It  accomplished  its  sole  original  end 
when  it  gave  finality  to  the  decree  of  an  I'inglish 
ecclesiastical  court,  <in  the  question  of  the  king's 
marriage,  and  barred  ipu'cn  Catherine's  apjical 
from  it.  It  was  the  intention  of  Henry  VIH. 
that  the  Church  luider  his  papacy  should  remain 
precisely  what  it  had  been  luider  the  Pope  at 
Home,  and  he  spared  neither  stake  nor  gibbet  in 
his  perseenting  zeal  against  impudent  reformers. 

liut  the  spirit  of  Kcformalion  which  was  in 
the  atmosphere  of  that  time  lent  itself,  neverthe- 
less, to  King  Henry's  project,  and  made  that, 
practicable  which  could  hardly  have  been  so  a 
generation  before.  The  intiuence  of  Wyclif  had 
never  wholly  died  out ;  the  new  learning  was 
making  its  way  in  England  and  broadening  men's 
minds;  the  voice  of  Lutlicr  and  his  fellow  work- 
ers on  the  continent  had  been  heard,  and  not 
vainly.  England  was  ripe  for  the  religious  revo- 
lution, and  her  king  promoted  it,  without  inten- 
tion, B>it  while  his  reign  lasted,  and  his  des|)ot- 
ism  was  heavy  on  the  land,  there  was  nothing 
accomplished  but  the  breaking  of  the  old  Church 
fetters,  and  the  binding  of  the  nation  anew  with 
green  withes,  which,  presently,  it  would  burst 
asunder. 

The  consjiicuous  events  of  Henry's  reign  are 
fanuliarly  known.  Most  of  them  bear  the  stamp 
of  his  monstrous  egotism  and  selllshness.  He 
was  the  incomjiarable  tyrant  of  English  history. 
The  monarch  who  repudiated  two  wives,  sent 
two  to  the  block,  and  shared  his  bed  with  yet 
two  more;  who  made  a  whole  national  church 
the  servant  of  his  lusts,  and  who  took  the  lives 
of  the  purest  men  of  his  kingdom  when  they 
would  not  bend  their  consciences  to  say  that  he 
dill  well  —  has  a  pedestal  quite  his  ovv'n  in  the 
gallery  of  infamous  kings. 

Edward  'VI.  and  the  Reformation. 

Dving  iu  1547,  Henry  left  three  children: 
JIary,  daughter  of  Catht"rine  of  Aragon,  Eliza- 
beth", daughter  of  Anne  Boleyn,  and  Edward, 
son  of  Jane  Seymour.  The  latter,  in  his  tenth 
year,  became  King  (Edward  VI.),  ;ind  his  luicle, 
the  Duke  of  Somerset,  accpnred  the  control  of 
the  gi>vernment,  with  the  title  of  Proti'Ctor. 
Somerset  headed  a  party  which  had  begun  be- 
fore the  death  of  the  king  to  press  for  more 
changes  in  the  character  of  the  new  Church  of 
England  and  less  adherence  to  the  pattern  of 
Rome.  There  seems  to  be  little  reason  to  sup- 
pose that  the  court  leaders  of  this  party  were 
much  moved  in  the  matter  by  any  interest  of  a 
religions  kind;  but  the  growth  of  thinking  and 
feeling  in  England  tended  that  way,  and  the  side 
of  Reformation  had  become  the  stronger.  They 
simjily  gave  way  to  it,  and  abandoned  the  re- 
]iression  which  I'lenry  had  persisted  in.  At  the 
same  time,  their  new  policy  gave  them  more  free- 
dom to  grasp  the  spoils  of  the  old  Church,  which 
Henry  VIII.  had  begun  to  lay  hands  on,  by 
suiipressiou  of  monasteries  and  confiscation  of 
their  estates.  The  wealth  thus  sequestered  went 
largely  into  private  hands. 
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It  wns  in  the  short  reign  of  Edwiinl  YI.  that 
tlie  Church  of  England  really  took  on  its  organic 
form  as  one  of  the  Churches  of  the  Reformation, 
by  the  composition  of  its  first  prayer-books,  and 
by  the  framing  of  a  definite  creed. 

Lady  Jane  Grey. 

In  lor)!',  tlie  young  king  died.  Somerset  had 
fallen  from  power  the  previous  year  and  had 
sulfcred  death.  He  had  been  supplanted  by 
Dudley.  Earl  of  AVarwick  and  Dvdie  of  Northum- 
lierland,  and  that  minister  had  persuaded  Edward 
to  beipieath  his  crown  to  Lady  Jane  Gre.y,  grand- 
daughter of  the  younger  sister  of  Henry  VIII. 
B\it  Xorthumberland  was  hated  by  the  people, 
and  few  could  recognize  the  right  of  a  boy  on  the 
throne  to  change  the  order  of  regal  succession  by 
his  will.  Parliament  had  formally  legitimated 
both  Catherine's  daughter,  ilary,  and  Anne 
Boleyn's  daughter,  Elizabctli,  and  had  placed 
them  in  the  line  of  inheritance.  Mary's  legal 
title  to  the  crown  was  clear.  She  had  adhered 
with  her  mother  to  the  Roman  Church,  and  her 
advent  upon  the  throne  would  mean  the  subjec- 
tion of  the  English  Church  to  the  Papacy  anew; 
since  the  constitution  of  the  Church  armed  the 
sovereign  with  supreme  and  indisputable  power 
over  it.  The  Protestants  of  the  kingdom  knew 
what  to  expect,  and  were  in  great  fear;  but  the_v 
submitted.  Lady  Jane  Grey  was  recommended 
to  them  by  her  Protestant  belief,  and  by  her 
bcaiitifn!  character;  but  her  title  was  too  defec- 
tive and  her  supporters  too  much  distrusted. 
There  were  few  to  stanil  by  the  poor  young  girl 
when  XcH'thumlierland  proclaimed  her  queen, 
and  she  was  easil}-  dethroned  by  tlie  partisans  of 
ilary.     A  year  later  she  was  sent  to  the  block. 

Catholicism  was  now  ascendant  again,  and 
England  was  brought  to  share  in  the  great  reac- 
tion against  the  Reformation  which  prevailed 
generally  throu,gli  Europe  and  which  we  shall 
presently  consider.  Before  doing  so,  let  us 
glance  briefly  at  the  religious  state  of  some  other 
countries  not  yet  touched  vipon. 

The  Reformation  in  Scotland. 

In  Scotland,  a  deep  undercurrent  of  feeling 
against  the  corruptions  of  the  tUiurch  had  been 
repressed  by  resolute  persecutions,  until  after 
the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century.  AVars  with 
England,  and  the  close  connection  of  the  Scottish 
Court  with  the  Guises  of  France,  had  both  tended 
to  retard  the  progress  of  a  reform  sentiment,  or 
to  delay  the  manifestation  of  it.  I'ut  when  the 
pent-u])  feeling  began  to  respond  to  the  voice  of 
the  great  Calvinistic  evangelist  and  organizer, 
.lohn  Knox,  it  swept  the  nation  like  a  storm. 
Knox's  first  preaching,  after  his  captivity  in 
France  and  exile  to  Geneva,  was  in  1555.  In 
1560,  the  authority  of  the  Pope  was  renounced, 
the  mass  prohilnted,  and  the  Geneva  confession 
of  faith  adopted,  by  the  Scottish  Estates.  After 
that  lime  the  Reformed  Church  in  Scotland  — 
the  Church  of  Presbyterianism  —  had  only  to  re- 
sist the  futile  hostility  of  Alary  Stuart  for  a  few 
years,  until  it  came  to  its  great  struggle  against 
English  Episcopacy,  under  JIary's  son  and  grand- 
son, James  and  Charles. 

The  Reformation  in  the  North. 

In  the  three  Scandinavian  nations  the  ideas  of 
the  Reformation.  dilTused  from  Germany,  had 
won  early  favor,   both  from  kings  and  people. 


and  had  soon  secured  an  enduring  foothold. 
They  owed  their  reception  quite  as  much,  per- 
haps, to  the  political  situation  ,as  to  tlie  religious 
feeling  of  the  northern  peoples. 

When  the  ferment  of  the  Reformation  move- 
ment began,  the  three  crowns  were  worn  by  one 
king,  as  they  had  been  since  the  "  Union  of  Cal- 
mar,"  in  1397,  and  the  King  of  Denmark  was  the 
sovereign  of  the  Union.  His  actual  power  in 
Sweden  and  Xorway  was  slight;  his  theoretical 
autlmrity  was  sufficient  to  irritate  both.  In 
Sweden,  especially,  the  nobles  chafed  under  the 
yoke  of  the  profitless  federation.  Cliristian  II., 
the  last  Danish  king  of  the  three  kingdoms, 
cru.shed  their  disaffection  by  a  harsh  conquest  of 
the  country  (1520),  and  by  savage  executions, 
so  perfidious  and  so  numerous  that  they  arc 
known  in  Swedish  history  as  the  .Massacre  of 
Stockholm.  But  this  brutal  and  faithless  king 
became  so  hatefid  in  liis  own  jiroper  kingdom 
that  the  Danish  nobles  rose  against  him  in  1523 
anil  he  was  driven  from  the  land.  The  crown 
was  given  to  his  uncle,  Frederick,  Duke  of 
Schleswig-Holstcin.  In  that  German  Duchy, 
Lutheranism  had  already  made  its  way,  and 
Freilerick  was  in  accord  with  it.  On  coming  to 
the  throne  of  Denmark,  where  Catliolicism  .still 
prevailed,  he  pledged  himself  to  attemjjt  no  in- 
terference with  it;  but  he  felt  no  obligation,  on 
the  other  hand,  to  protect  it.  He  demanded  and 
established  a  toleration  for  lioth  doctrines,  and 
gave  to  the  reformers  a  freedom  of  opportunity 
which  speedily  undermined  the  old  faith  and 
overthrew  it. 

In  the  meantime,  Sweden  had  undergone  the 
important  revolution  of  her  history,  which  placed 
the  national  hero,  Gustavus  Vasa,  on  the  throne. 
Gustavus  was  a  young  noble  whose  title  to  the 
crown  was  not  derived  from  his  lineage,  but 
from  his  genius.  After  Christian  II.  had  bloodily 
exterminated  the  elder  leaders  of  the  Swedish 
state,  this  young  lord,  then  a  hostage  and  pris- 
oner in  the  tyrant's  hands,  made  his  escape  and 
took  upon  himself  the  mission  of  setting  his 
country  free.  For  three  3'ears  Gustavus  lived  a 
life  like  that  of  Alfred  the  Great  in  England, 
when  he,  too,  struggled  with  the  Danes.  His 
heroic  adventures  were  crowned  with  success, 
and  Sweden,  led  to  independence  by  its  natural 
king,  bestoW'Cd  the  regal  title  upon  him  (1523) 
and  seated  him  upon  its  ancient  throne.  The 
new  Danish  king.  Frederick,  acknowledged  the 
revolution,  and  the  L'nion  of  Calmar  was  dis- 
solved. Sweden  under  Gustavus  Vasa  recovered 
from  the  state  of  great  disorder  into  which  it 
had  fallen,  and  grew  to  be  a  nation  of  important 
strength.  As  a  measure  of  policy,  he  encour- 
aged the  introduction  of  Lutheranism  and  pro- 
moted the  spread  of  it,  in  order  to  break  the 
power  of  the  Catholic  clergy,  and  also,  in  order, 
wit  limit  (Unibt,  to  obtain  possession  of  the  property 
of  the  Church,  which  secured  to  the  Crown  the 
substantial  revenues  it  required. 

Italy. 

In  Italy,  the  reformed  doctrines  obtained  no 
popular  footing  at  any  time,  though  many  among 
the  cultivated  people  regarded  them  with  favor, 
and  would  gladly  have  witnessed,  not  only  a 
practical  purging  of  the  Church,  but  a  revision 
of  tho.sc  Catholic  dogmas  most  offensive  to  a 
r.ational  mind.  But  such  little  movement  as 
stirred  in  that  direction  was  soon  stopped  by  the 
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successor  tlic  Emperor.  Charles  V.,  in  liis  Iliiliaii 
wars  with  Francis  I.,  and  by  the  Spanish  <liinii- 
nation  in  tlie  peninsula  wliieli  ensued  tlierenn. 
Tlie  Spain  of  that  age  was  like  tlie  liloodless 
octoiMis  which  paralyzes  the  victim  in  its  clutch. 
and  Italy,  gripped  in  half  of  its  many  principali- 
ties l)y  the  deadly  tentacles  thrust  out  from 
Madrid,  showed  no  consciousness  for  the  next 
two  centuries. 

The  Council  of  Trent. 

The  lonsr  demanded,  long  promised  General 
Council,  for  considering  the  alleged  abuses  in 
the  Church  and  the  alleged  falsities  in  its  doc- 
trine, and  generally  for  discussion  and  action 
upon  the  questions  raised  by  the  Reformation, 
assembled  at  Trent  in  December,  154o.  The 
Emperor  seems  to  have  desired  with  sinccrit}' 
that  the  Council  might  be  one  which  the  Protes- 
tants would  have  confidence  in,  and  in  which 
they  might  be  represented,  for  a  full  discussion 
of  their  differences  with  Rome.  But  this  was 
made  impossible  from  the  beginning.  Tlie  Prot- 
estants demanded  that  "final  appeal  on  all  de- 
bated points  should  be  made  to  the  sole  authority 
of  Holy  Scripture."  and  this  being  refused  by 
the  Pope  (Paul  III.),  there  remained  no  ground 
on  which  tlie  two  parties  could  meet.  The  Ital- 
ian pi\-lates  who  composed  the  majority  of  the 
Council  made  haste,  it  would  seem,  to  take  action 
which  closed  the  doors  of  conciliation  against 
the  Reformers.  "'  First,  they  declared  that  divine 
revelation  was  continuous  in  the  Church  of  which 
the  Pope  was  the  head;  and  that  the  chief  writ- 
ten depository  of  this  revelation  —  namely,  the 
Scriptures  —  had  no  authority  except  in  the  ver- 
sion of  the  Vulgate.  Secondh',  they  condenmcd 
the  iloctrine  of  justitieatiou  by  Faith.  .  .  . 
Thirdly,  they  confirmed  the  efficacy  and  the  bind- 
ing authority  of  the  Seven  Sacraments."  "  The 
Council  terminated  in  December  [1363]  with  an 
act  of  submis.sion,  which  placed  all  its  decrees  at 
the  pleasure  of  the  Papal  sanction.  Pius  [Pius 
IV.  became  Pope  in  15G0]  was  wise  enough  to 
pass  and  ratify  the  decrees  of  the  Tridentine 
fathers  by  a  Bull  dated  on  December  20.  lo63, 
reserving  to  the  Papal  sovereign  the  sole  right  of 
interpreting  them  in  doubtful  or  disputed  ca.ses. 
This  he  could  well  afford  to  do;  for  not  an  article 
had  been  jicnned  without  his  concurrence,  and 
not  a  stipulation  had  been  made  without  a  pre- 
vious understanding  with  the  Catholic  powers. 
The  very  terms,  moreover,  by  which  his  ratification 
was  conveyed,  secured  his  supremacy,  and  con- 
ferred upon  his  successors  and  himself  the  privi- 
leges of  a  court  of  ultimate  ai)i)eal.  At  no  pre- 
vious period  in  the  history  of  the  Church  had  .so 
wide,  so  undefined,  and  so  unlimited  an  authority 
been  accorded  to  the  See  of  Rome  "  (Symouds). 

Some  practical  reforms  in  the  Church  were 
wrought  by  the  Council  of  Trent,  but  its  disci- 
plinary decrees  were  less  importaut  than  the  dog- 
matic. From  beginning  to  cud  of  its  sessions, 
which,  broken  by  many  suspensions  and  adjourn- 
ments, dragged  through  eighteen  year.s.  it  ad- 
dres.sed  itself  to  the  task  of  solidifying  the 
Church  of  Rome,  as  left  by  the  Protestant  .schi.sra, 
—  not  of  healing  the  schism  itself  or  of  remov- 
ing the  provocations  to  it.  The  work  which  the 
Council  did  in  that  direction  was  of  vast  impor- 
tance, and  profoundly  affected  the  future  of  the 
Papacy  and  of  its  spiritual  realm.  It  gave  a 
firm  dogmatic  footing  to  the  great    reactionary 


new  forces  which  now  came  into  play,  with  ag- 
gressive enthusiasm  and  zeal,  to  arrest  the  ail- 
vance  of  the  Reformation  and  roll  it  l)ack. 

The  Catholic  reaction. 
The  extraordinary  revival  of  Catholicism  and 
thrusting  l)ack  of  Protestantism  which  occurred 
in  the  later  half  of  the  sixteenth  centiu-y  had 
several  causes  behind  it  and  within  it. 

1.  The  spiritual  impulse  from  which  tlic  Ref- 
ormation started  had  considerably  spent  itself,  or 
had  become  debased  by  a  gross  admixture  of 
political  and  mercenary  aims.  In  Germany,  the 
spoils  derived  from  the  suppressing  of  monastic 
establishments  and  the  secularizing  of  ecclesias- 
tical fiefs  and  estates,  appeared  very  early  among 
the  potent  inducements  by  which  mercenary 
princes  were  drawn  to  the  side  of  the  Lutheran 
reform.  Later,  as  the  opposing  leagues.  Protes- 
tant and  Catholic,  settled  into  chronic  opposition 
and  hostility,  the  struggle  between  them  took  on 
more  and  more  the  character  of  a  great  political 
game,  and  lost  more  and  morcthespirit  of  a  battle 
for  free  conscience  and  a  free  mind.  In  France, 
as  we  have  noticed,  the  political  entanglements  of 
the  Huguenot  party  were  such,  by  this  time,  that 
it  could  not  fail  to  lie  lowered  by  them  in  its  re- 
ligious tone.  In  England,  every  breath  of  spirit- 
uality in  the  movement  had  so  far  (to  the  death 
of  Henry  VIII.)  been  stifled,  and  it  showed  iiotli- 
iiig  but  a  brazen  ])olitical  front  to  the  world.  In 
the  Netherlands,  the  struggle  for  religious  free- 
dom was  about  to  merge  itself  in  a  fight  of  forty 
years  for  self-government,  and  the  fortitude  and 
valor  of  the  citizen  were  more  surely  developed 
in  that  long  war  than  the  faith  an<l  fervor  of  the' 
Christian.  And  so,  generally  thidughout  Eu- 
rope, Protestantism,  in  its  conflict  with  the  pow- 
ers of  the  ancient  Church,  had  descended,  ere  the 
sixteenth  century  ran  far  into  its  second  half,  to 
a  distinctly  lower  iilane  than  it  occupied  at  first. 
On  that  lower  ]ilane  Rome  fronted  it  more  for- 
midably, with  .stronger  arms,  than  on  the  higher. 

2.  Broadly  stating  the  fact,  it  may  be  said  that 
Protestantism  made  all  its  great  inroads  upon  the 
Church  of  Rome  before  ]iartisansliip  came  to  the 
rescue  of  the  latter,  and  closed  the  open  mind 
with  which  Luther,  and  Zwingli,  and  Farel,  and 
Calvin  were  listi'ucd  to  at  first.  It  happens  al- 
ways, when  new  ideas,  combative  of  old  ones, 
whether  religious  or  political,  are  first  put  for- 
ward in  the  world.  tlu\y  are  listened  to  for  a  time 
with  a  certain  disinterestedness  of  attention  —  a 
certain  native  candor  in  the  mind  —  which  gives 
them  a  fair  hearing.  If  they  seem  reasonable, 
they  olitain  ready  acceptance,  ami  spread  rapidly, 
—  until  the  conservatism  of  the  beliefs  assailed 
takes  serious  alarm,  ami  the  radicalism  of  the 
innovating  beliefs  becomes  ambitious  and  ram- 
pant; imtil  the  for  and  the  against  stiffen  them- 
selves in  opposing  ranks,  and  the  voice  of  argu- 
ment is  drowned  by  the  cries  of  party.  That 
ends  all  shifting  of  masses  from  the  old  to  the 
new  ground.  That  ends  conversion  as  an  epi- 
demic and  dwindles  it  to  the  sporadic  character. 

3.  Protestantism  became  bitterly  divided  within 
itself  at  an  early  stage  of  its  career  by  doctrinal 
differences,  first  between  Zwingliaus  and  Luther- 
ans, and  then  between  Lutherans  and  Calviuists, 
while  Catholicism,  under  attack,  settled  into 
more  unit.v  and  solidity  than  before. 

•i.  The  tremendous  jiower  in  Europe  to 
which   the  Spanish   nionarehy.  with  its  subject 
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dominions,  and  its  dynastic  relations,  had  now 
risen,  passed,  in  15.56,  to  a  dull-brained  and  soul- 
less bigot,  who  saw  but  one  use  for  it,  namely,  the 
extinction  of  all  dissent  from  his  own  beliefs,  and 
all  opposition  to  his  own  will.  Philip  II.  differed 
from  his  father,  Charles  V.,  not  in  the  enormity 
of  his  bigoted  egotism  —  they  were  equals,  per- 
haps, in  that  —  but  in  the  e.xclusiveness  of  it. 
There  was  something  else  in  Charles,  something 
sometimes  faintly  admirable.  He  did  have  some 
interests  in  life  that  were  not  purely  malignant. 
But  his  horrid  vampire  of  a  son.  the  most  re- 
pulsive creature  of  his  kind  in  all  history,  had 
nothing  in  him  that  was  not  as  deadly  to  man- 
kind as  the  venom  secreted  behind  the  fang  of  a 
cobra.  It  was  a  frightful  day  for  the  world 
when  a  despotism  which  shadowed  Spain,  Sicily, 
Italy  and  the  Low  Countries,  and  which  had  be- 
gun to  drag  unbounded  treasure  from  America, 
fell  to  the  possession  of  such  a  being  as  this. 
Nothing  substantial  was  taken  away  from  the 
potent  malevolence  of  Philip  by  his  failure  of 
election  in  Germany  to  the  Imperial  throne.  On 
the  contrary,  he  was  the  stronger  for  it,  because 
all  his  dominion  was  real  and  all  his  authority 
might  assume  to  be  absolute.  His  father  had 
been  more  handicapped  than  helped  by  his  Ger- 
man responsibilities  and  embarrassments,  which 
Philip  escaped.  It  is  not  strange  that  his  con- 
centration of  the  vast  enginery  under  his  hands 
to  one  limited  aim,  of  exterminating  what  his 
dull  and  ignorant  mind  conceived  to  be  irreligiou 
and  treason,  had  its  large  measure  of  success. 
The  stranger  thing  is,  that  there  was  fortitude  and 
courage  to  resist  such  power,  in  even  one  corner 
of  his  realm. 

5.  The  Papacy  was  restored  at  this  time  to  the 
purer  and  higher  character  of  its  best  ages,  by 
well-guided  elections,  which  raised  in  succession 
to  the  throne  a  number  of  men,  very  different  in 
ability,  and  quite  different,  too,  in  the  spirit  of 
their  piety,  but  generally  alike  in  dignitj'  and 
decency  of  life,  and  in  qualities  which  command 
respect.  The  fiery  Neapolitan  zealot,  Caraffa, 
who  became  Pope  in  15.55  as  Paul  IV.  ;  his  cool- 
tempered  diplomatic  successor,  Pius  IV.,  who 
manipulated  the  closing  labors  of  the  Council  of 
Trent ;  the  austere  inquisitor,  Pius  V. ;  the  more 
commonplace  Gregory  XIII.,  and  the  powerful 
Sixtus  v.,  were  pontiffs  who  gave  new  strength 
to  Catholicism,  in  their  different  wa3-s,  botli  by 
what  they  did  and  by  what  they  were. 

6.  The  revival  of  zeal  in  the  Roman  Church, 
naturally  following  the  attacks  upon  it,  gave  rise 
to  many  new  religious  organizations  within  its 
elastic  fold,  some  reformatory,  some  missionary 
and  militant,  but  all  bringing  an  effectual  rein- 
forcement to  it,  at  the  time  when  its  assailants 
began  to  show  faltering  signs.  Among  these 
was  one  —  Loj'ola's  Society  of  Jesus  —  which 
marched  promptly  to  the  front  of  the  battle,  and 
which  contributed  more  than  any  other  single 
force  in  the  field  to  the  rallying  of  the  Church, 
to  the  stopping  of  retreat,  and  to  the  facing  of 
its  stubborn  columns  forward  for  a  fresh  ad- 
vance. The  Jesuits  took  such  a  lead  and  accom- 
plished such  results  by  virtue  of  the  military 
precision  of  discipline  under  which  they  hail 
been  placed  and  to  which  they  were  singularly 
trained  by  the  rules  of  the  founder;  and  also 
by  effect  of  a  certain  subtle  sophistry  that  runs 
through  their  ethical  maxims  and  their  counsels 
of  piety.     The}'  fought  for  their  faith  with  a 


sublime  courage,  with  a  devotion  almost  unpar- 
alleled, with  an  earnestness  of  belief  that  cannot 
be  questioned ;  but  they  used  weapons  and  modes 
of  warfare  which  the  higher  moral  feeling  of 
civilized  mankind,  whether  Christian  or  Pagan, 
has  always  condemned.  It  is  not  Protesnint 
enemies  alone  who  say  this.  It  is  the  accusation 
that  has  been  brought  against  them  again  and 
again  in  their  own  Church,  and  which  has  ex- 
pelled them  from  Catholic  countries,  again  and 
again.  In  the  first  century  or  more  of  their 
career,  this  plastic  conscience,  moulded  by  a  p.as- 
sionate  zeal,  and  surrendered,  with  every  gift  of 
mind  and  body,  to  a  service  of  obedience  which 
tolerated  no  evasion  on  one  side  nor  bending  on 
the  other,  made  the  Jesuits  the  most  invinci- 
ble and  dangerous  body  of  men  that  was  ever 
organized  for  defense  and  aggression  in  any 
cause. 

The  order  was  founded  in  1540,  by  a  bull  of 
Pope  Paul  III.  At  the  time  of  Loyola's  death, 
in  1556,  it  numbered  about  one  thousand  mem- 
bers, and  under  Lainez,  the  second  general  of  the 
order,  who  succeeded  Loyola  at  the  head,  it  ad- 
vanced rapidly,  in  numbers,  in  efficiency  of  or- 
ganization, and  in  wide-spread  influence. 

Briefly  stated,  these  are  the  incidents  and  cir- 
cumstances which  help  to  explain  —  not  fully, 
perhaps,  but  almost  sufticiently  —  the  check  to 
Protestantism  and  the  restored  energy  and  ag- 
gressiveness of  the  Catholic  Church,  in  the  later 
half  of  the  sixteenth  century. 

The  Ruin  of  Spain. 

In  his  kingdoms  of  Spain.  Philip  II.  may  be  said 
to  have  finished  the  work  of  ileath  which  his 
father  and  his  father's  grand-parents  committed 
to  him.  They  Vjegan  it,  and  appointed  the  lines 
on  which  it  was  to  be  done.  The  Spain  of  their 
day  had  the  fairest  opportunity  of  any  nation  in 
Europe  for  a  great  and  noble  career.  'The  golden 
gates  of  her  opportunity  were  tinlocked  and 
opened  by  good  Queen  Isabella;  but  the  pure 
hands  of  the  same  pious  queen  threw  over  the 
neck  of  her  country  the  noose  of  a  strangler,  and 
tightened  it  prayerfully.  Her  grandson,  who 
was  neither  pious  nor  good,  flung  his  vast  weight 
of  power  upon  it.  But  the  strangling  halter  of 
the  Spanish  Inciuisition  diil  not  extinguish  signs 
of  life  in  his  kingdom  fast  enough  to  satisfy  liis 
royal  impatience,  and  he  tightened  other  cords 
upon  the  suffering  body  and  all  its  limbs.  Philip, 
when  he  came  to  take  up  tlic  murderous  t.-isk, 
found  every  equipment  for  it  that  he  could  de- 
sire. He  had  only  to  gather  the  strands  of  the 
infernal  mesh  into  his  hands,  and  bring  the  strain 
of  his  awful  sovereignty  to  bear  upon  them :  then 
sit  and  watch  the  palsy  of  death  creep  over  his 
dominions. 

Of  political  life,  Charles  really  left  nothing  for 
his  son  to  kill.  Of  positive  religious  life,  tliere 
can  have  been  no  important  survival,  for  he  and 
his  Inquisition  had  been  keenly-  vigilant;  but 
Philip  made  much  of  the  little  he  could  discover. 
As  to  the  industrial  life  of  Spain,  father  and  son 
were  alike  active  in  the  murdering  of  it,  and 
alike  ingenious.  They  paralyzed  manufactures, 
in  the  first  instance,  by  persecuting  and  expelling 
the  thrifty  and  skilful  Moriscoes;  then  they  made 
their  work  complete  by  heavy  duties  on  raw  ma- 
terials. To  extinguish  the  agricultural  indus- 
tries of  the  kingdom,  they  hail  happy  inspira- 
tions.    They  jjtohibited  the  exportation  of  one 
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commodity  after  another  —  com,  cattle,  wool, 
cliiili,  leather,  and  the  like  —  until  they  had 
brimjrht  Spain  practically  to  the  point  of  beini; 
dependent  on  other  countries  for  many  produet.s 
of  skill,  and  yet  of  having  nothing  to  olfer  in  ex- 
change, except  the  treasure  of  precious  metals 
■which  she  drew  from  America.  Heuce  it  hap- 
pened that  the  silver  and  gold  of  the  Peruvian 
and  ilexieau  nunes  ran  like  quick.sand  through 
her  fingers,  into  the  coffers  of  the  merchants  of 
the  Low  Countries  and  of  England ;  and.  ])roli- 
ably,  no  other  country  in  Europe  saw  so  little  of 
them,  had  so  little  of  benefit  from  them,  as  the 
country  they  were  supposed  to  enrich. 

If  the  killing  of  Spain  needed  to  lie  made  com- 
plete by  anything  more,  Pliilip  supplied  the  need, 
in  the  deadliness  of  his  taxation.  Spending  vast 
sums  in  his  attempt  to  repeat  upon  the  Nether- 
lands the  work  of  national  niunh'r  he  had  accom- 
plished iu  Spain;  losing,  by  the  same  act,  the 
rich  revenues  of  the  thrifty  provinces;  launching 
into  new  expenditures  as  he  pursued,  by  clumsy 
warfare,  his  mission  of  death  into  fresh  lields, 
aiming  now  at  the  life  of  France,  and  now  at  the 
life  of  England, —  he  squeezed  the  cost  of  his 
armies  and  armadas  from  a  country  in  which  he 
bad  strangled  production  already,  and  made  pov- 
erty the  common  estate.  It  was  the  last  draining 
of  the  life-blood  of  a  nation  which  ought  to  have 
been  strong  and  great,  but  which  sutfered  mur- 
der most  foul  and  unnatural. 

yVe  hardly  exaggerate  even  in  figure  when  we 
say  that  Spain  was  a  dead  nation  when  Plulip 
quitted  tlie  scene  of  his  arduous  labors.  It  is 
true  that  his  successors  still  found  something  for 
their  hands  to  do,  in  the  ways  that  were  pleasant 
to  their  race,  and  burned  and  bled  and  crushed 
the  unhappy  kingdom  with  indefatigable  persis- 
tency; but  it  was  really  the  corpse  of  a  nation 
which  they  practised  on.  The  life  of  Spain,  as  a 
breathing,  sentient  state,  came  to  an  end  under 
the  hands  of  Philip  II.,  first  of  the  Thugs. 

Philip  II.  and  the  Netherlands. 

The  hand  of  Charles  V.  had  been  heavy  on  the 
Netherlands;  but  resistance  to  such  a  power  as 
that  of  Spain  in  his  da_y  was  hardly  dreamed  of. 
It  was  not  easy  for  Pliilip  to  outdo  his  father's 
despotism;  less  easy  to  drive  the  laborious  Hol- 
landers and  Flemings  to  desperation  and  force 
them  into  rebellious  war.  But  he  accomplished 
it.  He  tilled  the  country  with  Spanish  troops. 
He  reorganized  and  stimulated  the  Inciuisition. 
He  multiplied  bislioprics  in  the  Provinces,  against 
the  wish  of  even  the  Catholic  population.  He 
scorned  the  counsels  of  the  great  nobles,  and 
gave  foreign  advisers  to  the  Regent,  his  half-sis- 
ter, ^Margaret  of  Parma,  illegitimate  daughter  of 
Charles  V.,  wliom  he  placed  at  the  head  of  the 
government.  His  oppressions  were  endured, 
with  increasing  signs  of  liidden  passion,  for  ten 
years.  Then,  in  1.506,  the  first  movement  of  pa- 
triotic combination  appeared.  It  was  a  league 
among  certain  of  the  nobles;  its  objects  were 
peaceful,  its  plans  were  legal ;  but  it  was  not 
countenanced  by  the  wiser  of  the  patriots,  who 
saw  that  events  were  not  ripe.  The  members  of 
the  league  went  in  solenm  j^i-ocession  to  the 
Regent  with  a  petition;  whereupon  one  of  her 
councillors  denounced  them  as  "a  troop  of  beg- 
gars." They  promptly  seized  the  epithet  and 
appropriated  it.  A  beggar's  wallet  became  their 
emblem;  the   idea   was   caught  up  and  carried 


through  the  country,  and  a  visible  party  rose 
quickly  into  existence. 

The  religious  feeling  now  gained  boldness. 
Enormous  tield-meetings  began  to  be  held,  under 
arms,  in  every  part  of  the  open  country,  defy- 
ing edicts  and  huiuisition.  There  followed  a 
little  later  some  fanatical  and  riotous  outbreaks 
iu  several  cities,  breaking  images  and  desecrat- 
ing churches.  Upon  these  occurrences,  Philip 
despatched  to  the  Xetherlands,  iu  the  summer  (jf 
lo()T,  a  fresh  army  of  S|>anish  troo|)s,  commanded 
by  a  man  who  was  after  his  own  heart — as  mean, 
as  false,  as  merciless,  as  little  in  soul  and  mind, 
as  himself, —  the  Duke  of  Alva.  Alva  brought 
with  him  authority  winch  practically  superseded 
that  of  the  Regent,  and  secret  instructions  which 
doomed  every  man  of  worth  in  the  Province:'. 

At  the  head  of  the  nobility  of  the  country,  by 
eminence  of  character,  no  less  than  by  precedence 
in  rank,  stood  William  of  Nassau,  Prince  of 
Orange,  whoderived  his  higher  title  from  .a  petty 
and  remote  principality,  but  whose  large  family 
po.ssessions  were  iu  Flanders,  Brabant,  Holland 
and  Luxemburg.  As.sociated  clo.sely  with  him, 
in  friendship  and  in  political  action,  were  Count 
Egmont,  and  the  Admiral  Count  Horn,  the  lat- 
ter of  a  family  related  to  the  Montmorencies  of 
France.  These  three  conspicuous  nobles  Philip 
had  marked  with  special  malice  for  the  heads- 
man, though  their  solitary  crime  had  been  the 
giving  of  advice  against  his  t_vrannies.  William 
of  Orange — "the  Silent,"  as  he  came  to  be  known 
— •  far-seeing  in  his  wisdom,  and  well-advised  by 
trusty  agents  in  Spain,  withdrew  into  Germany 
before  Alva  arrived.  He  warned  his  friends  of 
their  danger  and  implored  them  to  save  them- 
selves; but  they  were  blinded  and  would  not 
listen.  The  pertidious  Spaniard  lured  them  with 
flatteries  to  Brussels  and  thrust  them  into  prison. 
They  were  to  be  the  first  victims  of  the  appalling 
sacrifice  requireil  to  appease  the  dull  rage  of  the 
king.  Within  three  months  they  had  eighteen 
hundred  companions,  condemned  like  themselves 
to  the  scaffold,  by  a  council  in  which  Alva  pre- 
sided and  which  the  people  called  "the  Council 
of  Blood."  In  June,  1568,  they  were  brought  to 
the  block. 

Meantime  Prince  William  and  his  brother, 
Louis  of  Nassau,  had  raised  forces  in  Germany 
and  attempted  the  rescue  of  the  terrorized  Prov- 
inces ;  but  their  troops  were  ill-paid  and  mutinous 
and  they  suffered  defeat.  For  the  time  being, 
the  Netherlands  were  crushed.  As  nuiny  of  tlie 
people  as  could  escape  had  Hed;  commerce  was 
at  a  standstill;  workshops  were  idle;  the  cities, 
once  so  wealthy,  were  impoverished;  death, 
mourning,  and  terror,  were  everywhere.  Alva 
Lad  done  very  perfectly  what  he  was  sent  to  do. 

The  first  break  in  the  blackness  of  the  clouds 
appeared  in  April,  l.)T3,  when  a  fleet,  manned  by 
refugee  adventurers  who  called  themselves  Sea- 
Beggars,  attacked  and  captured  the  town  of 
Brill.  From  that  day  the  revolt  had  its  right 
footing,  on  the  decks  of  the  ships  of  the  best  .sail- 
ors in  the  world.  It  faced  Philip  from  that  day  as 
a  maritime  power,  which  would  grow  by  the  very 
feeding  of  its  war  with  him,  until  it  had  con- 
sumed everything  Spani.sh  within  its  reach.  The 
taking  of  Brill  soon  gave  the  patriots  control  of  so 
many  places  in  Holland  and  Zealaml  that  a  meet- 
ing of  deputies  was  held  at  Dort.  in  July,  I'u'i, 
which  declared  William  of  Orange  to  be  "the 
King's   legal  Stadtholder   iu   Holland,  Zealand, 
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Frii'slanJ  and  Utrecht."  auj  recommended  to 
the  otlier  Provinces  that  he  be  appointed  Pro- 
tector of  all  the  Netherlands  during  the  King's 
absence. 

Alva's  reign  of  terror  had  failed  so  signally 
that  even  lie  was  discouraged  and  asked  to  be 
recalled.  It  was  his  boast  when  he  retired  that 
he  had  put  eighteen  thousand  and  six  hundred  of 
tlie  Xetherlanders  to  death  since  they  were  de- 
livered into  his  hands,  above  and  beyond  the 
liorrible  massacres  by  which  he  liad  half  depopu- 
lated every  captured  town.  Under  Alva's  suc- 
cessor, Don  Louis  de  Requesens,  a  man  of  more 
justice  and  humanity,  the  struggle  went  on,  ad- 
versely, upon  the  whole,  to  the  patriots,  though 
tliey  triumphed  gloriously  in  the  famous  defense 
of  Leyden.  To  win  lielp  from  England,  they 
ofTercil  the  sovereignty  of  their  country  to  Queen 
Elizabeth  ;  but  in  vain.  They  made  no  headway 
in  the  southern  provinces,  wliere  Catholicism 
prevailed,  and  wliere  the  religious  difference  drew 
people  more  to  the  Spanish  side.  But  when 
Requesens  died  suddenly,  in  the  spring  of  loTO, 
and  the  Spanish  soldiery  broke  into  a  furious 
mutiny,  sacking  Antwerp  and  other  cities,  then 
the  nobles  of  Flanders  and  Brabant  applied 'to 
the  northern  jirovinces  for  help.  The  result  was 
a  treaty,  called  the  Pacification  of  Ghent,  which 
contemplated  a  general  effort  to  drive  the  Span- 
iards from  the  whole  land.  But  not  much  came 
of  this  confederacy;  the  Catholic  provinces  never 
co-operated  with  tlie  Protestant  provinces,  and 
the  latter  went  their  own  way  to  freedom  and 
prosperity,  while  the  former  sank  back,  submis- 
sive, to  tlieir  chains. 

For  a  short  time  after  the  death  of  Requesens, 
Philip  was  represented  in  the  Netherlands  by  liis 
illegitimate  half-brother,  Don  John  of  Austria; 
Ijut  Don  John  died  in  October,  1578,  and  then 
came  the  great  general,  Alexander  Farnese,  Prince 
of  Parma,  wdio  was  to  try  the  patriots  sorely  by 
his  military  skill.  In  1579,  the  Prince  of  Orange 
drew  them  more  closeh'  together,  in  the  Union 
of  Utrecht,  which  Holland,  Zealand,  Gelderland, 
Zutphen,  Utrecht,  Overyssel,  and  Groningen,  sub- 
scribed, and  which  was  practically  the  founda- 
tion of  the  Dutch  republic,  though  allegiance 
to  Philip  was  not  3'et  renounced.  'This  followed 
two  3'ears  later,  in  July.  1.581,  when  the  States 
General,  assembled  at  flic  II;igue,  passed  a  solemn 
Act  of  Abjuration,  which  deposed  Philip  frojn 
his  sovereignty  and  transferred  it  to  the  Duke  of 
Anjou,  a  prince  of  the  royal  family  of  France, 
who  did  nothing  for  the  Provinces,  and  who  died 
soon  after.  At  the  same  time,  the  immediate 
sovereignty  of  Holland  and  Zealand  was  conferred 
on  the  Prince  of  Orange. 

In  March,  1583,  Philip  made  his  first  deliber- 
ate attempt  to  procure  the  assassination  of  the 
Prince.  He  had  entered  fnto  a  contract  for  the 
])urpose,  and  signeil  it  with  his  own  haml.  The 
assassin  employed  failed  only  because  the  savage 
pistol  wound  he  inflicted,  in  the  neck  and  jaw  of 
his  victim,  did  not  kill.  The  master-innrderer. 
at  Madrid,  was  not  discouraged.  He  launched 
his  as.sassins.  one  following  the  other,  until  six 
had  made  their  trial  in  two  years.  The  sixth, 
one  Balthazar  Gerard,  accomplished  that  for 
which  he  was  sent,  and  William  the  Silent,  wise 
statesman  and  admirable  patriot,  fell  under  his 
hand  (July  10,  1584).  Philip  was  so  immeasur- 
ably delighted  at  this  success  that  he  conferred 
three  lordships  on  the  parents  of  the  murtlerer. 


"William's  son,  Maurice,  though  but  eighteen 
years  old,  was  immediately  chosen  Stadtholder 
of  Holland,  Zealand  and  Utrecht,  and  High  Ad- 
miral of  the  Union.  In  the  subsequent  years  of 
the  war,  he  proved  himself  a  general  of  great  ca- 
pacity. Of  the  details  of  the  war  it  is  impossible 
to  speak.  Its  most  notalile  event  was  the  siege 
of  Antwerp,  whose  citizens  defended  themselves 
against  the  Duke  of  Parma,  with  astoni.shing 
courage  and  obstinacy,  for  many  months.  They 
capitulated  in  the  end  on  honorable  terms;  but 
the  prosperity  of  their  city  had  received  a  blow 
from  which  it  never  revived. 

Once  more  the  sovereignty  of  the  Provinces  was 
offered  to  Queen  Elizabeth  of  England,  and  once 
more  declined;  but  the  queen  sent  her  favorite, 
the  Earl  of  Leicester,  with  a  few  thousand  men, 
to  help  the  struggling  Hollanders  (1.585).  This 
was  done,  not  in  sympathy  with  them  or  their 
cause,  but  purely  as  a  self-defensive  measure 
against  Spain.  'The  niggardliness  and  the  vacil- 
lations of  Elizabeth,  combined  with  the  incom- 
petency of  Leicester,  caused  troubles  to  the  Prov- 
inces nearly  e(iual  to  the  benefit  of  the  forces  lent 
them.  Philip  of  Spain  was  now  involved  in  his 
undertakings  with  the  Guises  and  the  League  in 
France,  and  in  his  plans  against  England,  and 
was  weakened  in  the  Netherlands  for  some  3'ears. 
Parma  died  in  159'2,  and  Count  Mansfield  took 
his  place,  succeeded  in  his  turn  by  the  Marquis 
Spinola.  The  latter,  at  last,  made  an  honest  re- 
port, that  the  subjugation  of  the  United  Prov- 
inces was  impracticable,  and,  Philip  II.  being 
now  dead,  the  Spanish  government  was  induced 
in  1607  to  agree  to  a  suspension  of  arms.  A 
truce  for  twelve  years  was  arranged;  practicall3- 
it  was  the  termination  of  the  war  of  indepen- 
dence, and  practically  it  placed  the  United  Prov- 
inces among  the  nations,  although  the  formal 
acknowledgment  of  their  independence  was  not 
yielded  by  Spain  until  1648. 

England  under  Mary. 

While  the  Netherlamls  had  offered  to  Philip  of 
Spain  a  special  field  for  his  malice,  there  were 
others  thrown  open  to  him  which  he  did  not 
neglect.  He  ma3'  be  said,  in  fact,  to  have  whetted 
his  appetite  for  blood  and  for  burned  human 
flesh  in  England,  whither  he  went,  as  a  j-oung 
prince,  in  15.54,  to  many  his  eklerl3'  second 
cousin,  Queen  ^larv.  AVe  may  be  sure  that  he 
did  not  check  the  ardor  of  his  consort,  when  she 
hastened  to  re-establish  the  supremacy  of  the 
Pope,  and  to  rekindle  the  fires  of  religious  perse- 
cution. The  two-hundred  and  seventy-seven  her- 
etics whom  she  is  reckoned  to  have  burned  ma_v 
have  seemed  to  him.  even  then,  an  insignificant 
handful.  He  quickl3'  tired  of  her,  if  not  of  her 
congenial  work,  and  left  her  in  1555.  In  1558 
she  died,  and  the  Church  of  Rome  fell  once  more, 
never  to  regain  its  old  footing  of  authorit3'. 

England  under  Elizabeth. 

Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Anne  Holeyn.  who  now 
came  to  the  throne,  was  Protestant  bv  the  neces- 
sities of  her  position,  whether  doctrlnallv  con- 
vinced or  no.  The  Catholics  denied  her  legiti- 
macj'  of  birth,  and  disputed,  therefore,  her  right 
to  the  crown.  She  depended  upon  the  Protes 
tauts  for  her  support,  and  Prutcstantism.  cither 
active  or  passive,  had  become,  without  donlit. 
the  dominant  faith  of  the  nation.  But  the  mild 
schism  which  forraerl3'  took  most  of  its  direction 
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from  Liithor,  liail  now  hccn  powerfully  acted 
upon  by  tlit-  influence  of  Calvin.  Geneva  had 
been  the  refuge  of  many  ministers  and  teachers 
who  fled  from  .Mary's  (ires,  and  they  returned  to 
spread  and  deepen  in  England  the  stern,  strong, 
formidable  piety  wliieh  Calvin  evoked.  These 
Calvinistic  Protestants  now  made  themselves  felt 
as  a  party  in  the  state,  and  were  known  ere  long 
by  that  name  which  tlie  next  century  rendered 
famous  in  English  and  American  history  —  the 
great  name  of  the  Puritans.  Tliey  were  not 
satistied  with  the  stately,  decorous,  ceremonious 
Churcli  which  Elizabetli  reconstructed  on  the 
pattern  of  the  Church  of  Edward  VI.  At  the 
same  time,  no  party  could  be  counted  on  more 
surely  for  the  support  of  the  ipieeM.  since  the 
hope  of  Protestantism  in  England  depended  upon 
lier,  even  as  she  was  dependent  upon  it. 

The  Catholics,  denying  legitimacy  to  Eliza- 
beth, recognized  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  as  the  law- 
ful sovereign  of  England.  And  Mary  was,  in 
fact,  the  ne.\t  in  succession,  tracing  her  lineage, 
as  stated  before,  to  the  elder  sister  of  Henry  VIII. 
If  Elizalieth  had  been  willing  to  frankly  acknowl- 
edge Clary's  heirship,  failing  heirs  of  her  own 
body,  it  seems  probable  that  tlie  partisans  of  tiie 
Scottish  queen  would  have  been  quieted,  to  a 
great  extent.  But  Mary  had  angered  her  by 
a.ssuming,  while  in  France,  the  arms  and  style  of 
Queen  of  England.  She  distrusted  and  disliked 
her  Stuart  cousin,  and,  moreover,  the  whole  idea 
of  a  settlement  of  tlie  succession  was  re|>ugnant 
to  her  ininil.  At  the  same  time,  she  could  not  be 
brought  to  marry,  as  her  Protestant  subjects 
wished.  She  coquetted  with  the  notion  of  mar- 
riage through  half  her  reign,  but  never  to  any 
purpose. 

Such  were  the  elements  of  agitation  and  trouble 
in  England  under  Elizabeth.  The  history  of  well- 
nigh  half-a-century  was  shaped  in  almost  all  its 
events  by  tlie  tlireatening  attitude  of  Catholicism 
and  its  sup])orters,  domestic  and  foreign,  toward 
the  Englisli  (picen.  She  was  supported  by  the 
majority  of  her  subjects  witli  stauncli  loyalty  and 
fidelity,  even  though  she  treated  them  none  too 
well,  and  troubled  them  in  tlieir  very  defense  of 
her  by  her  wliims  and  caprices.  They  identified 
her  cause  with  tliemselves,  and  took  such  pride 
in  her  courage  that  they  shut  their  eyes  to  tlie 
many  weaknesses  that  went  with  it.  She  never 
grasped  the  affairs  she  dealt  with  in  a  broadly 
capable  way.  Slie  never  acted  on  them  with  well 
considered  judgment.  Her  ministers,  it  is  clear, 
were  never  able  to  depend  upon  a  reasonable  ac- 
tion of  her  mind.  Her  vanity  or  her  jealousy 
might  juit  reason  in  eclipse  at  any  moment,  and 
a  skilful  flatterer  could  make  the  queen  as  foolish 
as  a  milkmaid.  But  she  had  a  royal  courage  and 
a  royal  pride  of  country,  and  she  did  make  the 
good  and  glory  of  England  her  aim.  So  she  won 
the  affection  of  all  Englishmen  whose  hearts  were 
not  in  the  keeping  of  the  Pope,  and  no  monarcli 
so  arbitrary  was  ever  more  ardently  admired. 

Mary,  Queen  of  Scots. 

In  1567,  Mary  Stuart  was  <lepiised  by  her  own 
subjects,  or  forced  to  abdicate  in  favor  of  her  in- 
fant son,  James.  Slie  had  alienated  the  Scottish 
people,  first  by  her  religion,  and  then  by  her  sus- 
pected personal  crimes.  Having  married  her 
second  cousin,  Henry  Stuart,  Lord  Darnley,  she 
was  accused  of  being  false  to  him.  Darnley  re- 
venged his  supposed  wrongs  as  a  husband  by 


murdering  her  secretary,  David  Rizzio,  In  the 
next  year  (lotiT)  Darnley  was  killed;  the  hand  of 
tlie  Earl  of  Bothwell  appeared  quite  plainly  in 
the  crime,  and  tlie  queen's  complicity  was  lie- 
lieved.  She  conlirmed  the  suspicions  against  her- 
self by  marrying  Bothwell  soon  afterwards.  Tlien 
lier  subjects  rose  against  her,  imprisoned  lier  in 
Loch  Leven  Castle,  and  made  the  Earl  of  >Iurray 
regent  of  the  Kingdom.  In  1568  Jlary  esca|ied 
from  her  Scottish  prison  and  entered  England. 
From  that  time  until  her  death,  in  1587,  she  was 
a  captive  in  the  hands  of  her  rival,  Queen  Eliza- 
beth, and  was  treated  with  slender  magnanimit.y. 
2More  than  before,  she  became  the  focus  of  in- 
trigues and  conspiracies  which  tlireatened  both 
the  throne  and  the  life  of  Elizabeth,  and  ;i  grow- 
ing feeling  of  hostility  to  the  wretched  woman 
was  inevitable. 

In  1570,  Pope  Pius  V.  issued  against  Elizabeth 
his  formal  bull  of  excommunication,  absolving 
her  subjects  from  their  allegiance.  This  quick- 
ened, of  course,  the  activity  of  the  plotters  against 
tlie  (|ueen  and  set  treason  astir.  Priests  from  the 
English  Catliolie  Seminary  at  Douai.  afterw;irds 
at  Rheims,  began  to  make  their  appearance  in  the 
country;  a  few.Iesuits  came  over;  andbiith  were 
active  agents  of  the  schemes  on  foot  which  con- 
template<l  the  sealing  of  .Mary  Stuart  on  the  throne 
of  Elizabeth  Tudor.  Some  of  these  emissaries 
were  executed,  and  they  are  counted  among  the 
martyrs  of  the  Catholic  Cliurch,  which  is  a  seri- 
ous mistake.  The  Protestantism  of  tlie  sixteenth 
century  was  quite  capable  of  religious  per.secu- 
tion,  even  to  deatli;  but  it  has  no  responsibilities 
of  tliat  nature  in  these  Elizabethan  cases.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  religion  of  the  Jesuit  sufferers 
in  the  reign  of  Elizabetli  was  a  mere  incident  at- 
taching itself  to  a  high  political  crime,  which  no 
nation  has  ever  forgiven. 

Tlie  plotting  went  on  for  twenty  j-ears,  keep- 
ing the  nation  in  unrest;  wliile  beyond  it  there 
were  thickening  signs  of  a  great  project  of  inva- 
sion in  the  sinister  mind  of  Philip  II.  At  last, 
in  1586,  the  coolest  councillors  of  Elizabetli  per- 
suaded lier  to  bring  Mary  Stuart  to  trial  for 
alleged  complicity  in  a  conspiracy  of  assassina- 
tion which  had  lately  come  to  light.  Convicted, 
and  condemned  to  death,  !Mary  ended  her  sad 
life  on  the  scaffold,  at  Fotheringay,  on  the  8th 
of  February,  1587.  Whether  guilty  or  guiltless 
of  any  knowledge  of  what  had  been  done  in  her 
name,  against  the  peace  of  England  and  against 
the  life  of  the  English  queen,  it  cannot  be  thought 
strange  that  Protestant  England  took  her  life. 

The  Spanish  Armada. 

A  great  burst  of  wrath  iuCathdlic  Eurii)ie  was 
caused  by  the  execution  of  Mary,  and  Pliili|i  of 
Spain  hastened  forward  his  vast  preparatimis  for 
the  invasion  and  conquest  of  England.  In  1.588, 
the  "invincible  armada,"  as  it  was  believed  to 
be,  sailed  out  of  the  harbors  of  Portugal  and 
Spain,  and  wrecked  itself  with  clumsy  imbecility 
on  the  British  and  Irish  coasts.  It  scarcely  did 
more  than  give  sport  to  the  eager  English  sailors 
who  scattered  its  helpless  ships  and  hunted  them 
down.  Philip  troubled  England  no  more,  and 
conspiracy  ceased. 

England  at  Sea. 
But    the    undeclared,    half-piratical    warfare 
which  private  adventurers  had  been  carrying  on 
against  Spanish  commerce  for  many  years  now 
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aci|uirccl  fresh  energy.  Drake,  Hawkins.  Fro- 
bisbcr,  Grenvil,  Raleigh,  were  the  heroic  spirits 
of  this  enterprising  warfare;  but  they  had  many 
fellows.  It  was  the  school  of  the  future  navy  of 
England,  and  the  foundations  of  the  British  Em- 
pire were  laid  down  by  those  who  carried  it  on. 
Otherwise,  Elizabeth  had  little  war  upon  her 
hands,  except  in  Ireland,  where  the  state  of  misery 
and  disorder  had  already  been  long  chronic.  The 
first  really  complete  conquest  of  the  island  was 
accomplished  bv  Lord  Mountjoy  between  1600 
and  1603. 

Intellectual  England. 

But  neither  the  political  trcmljlus  nor  the  naval 
and  military  triumphs  of  England  during  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth  are  of  much  importance,  after 
all,  compared  with  the  wonderful  tiowering  of 
the  genius  of  the  nation  which  took  place  in 
that  age.  Shakespeare,  Spenser,  Bacon,  Ben 
Jonson,  3Iarlowe,  Hooker,  Raleigh,  Sidney,  are 
the  great  facts  of  Elizabeth's  time,  and  it  shines 
with  the  luster  of  their  names,  the  period  most 
glorious  in  English  history. 

The  Religious  Wars  in  France. 

Wherever  the  stealthy  arm  of  the  influence  of 
Philip  II.  of  Spain  could  reach,  there  the  Catho- 
lic reaction  of  his  time  took  on  a  malignant 
form.  In  France,  it  is  quite  probable  that  the 
Catholics  and  the  Huguenots,  if  left  to  them- 
selves, would  have  come  to  blows:  but  it  is  cer- 
tain that  the  meddling  fingers  of  the  Spanish 
king  put  fierceness  and  fury  into  the  wars  of  re- 
ligion, which  raged  from  l.i62  to  1596,  and  that 
they  were  prolonged  by  his  encouragement  and 
help. 

Catherine  de'  Medici,  to  strengthen  herself 
against  the  Guises,  after  the  death  of  Francis  II., 
offered  attentions  for  a  time  to  the  Huguenot 
nobles,  and  encouraged  them  to  e.xiiect  a  large 
and  lasting  measure  of  toleration.  She  went  so 
far  tliat  the  Huguenot  influence  at  court,  sur- 
rounding the  young  king,  became  very  seriously 
alarming  to  Catholic  onlookers,  both  at  home  and 
abroad.  Among  the  many  remonstrances  ad- 
dressed to  the  queen-regent,  the  one  which  ap- 
pears to  have  been  decisive  in  its  effect  came 
from  Philip.  He  coldly  sent  her  word  that  he 
intended  to  interfere  in  France  and  to  establish 
the  supremacy  of  the  Catholic  Church;  that  he 
should  give  his  support  for  that  purpo.se  to  any 
true  friend  of  the  Church  who  might  request  it. 
Whether  Catherine  had  entertained  an  honest 
purpose  or  not,  in  her  dealing  with  the  Hugue- 
nots, this  threat,  with  what  lay  behind  it,  put  an 
end  to  the  hope  of  justice  for  them.  It  is  true 
that  an  assembly  of  notables,  in  Januarv,  l.lGi, 
did  propose  a  law  which  the  queen  put  forth, 
in  what  is  known  as  the  "Edict  of  January," 
whereby  the  Huguenots  were  given,  for  the  first 
time,  a  legal  recognition,  ceasing  to  be  outlaws, 
and  were  permitted  to  hold  meetings,  in  the  day- 
time, in  open  places,  outside  of  walled  cities; 
but  their  churches  were  taken  away  from  them, 
they  were  forbidden  to  build  more,  and  they 
could  hold  no  meetings  in  walled  towns.  It  was 
a  measure  of  toleration  very  different  from  that 
which  they  had  been  led  to  expect ;  and  even  the 
little  meted  out  by  this  Edict  of  Jaiuiary  was 
soon  shown  to  have  no  guarantee.  Within  three 
months,  the  Duke  of  Guise  had  found  an  oppor- 
tunity for  exhibiting  his  contempt  of  the  new 
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law,  by  ordering  his  armed  followers  to  attack  a 
congregation  at  Vassy,  killing  fifty  and  wounding 
two  hundred  of  the  peaceful  worshippers.  This 
outrage  drove  the  Huguenots  to  arms  and  the 
civil  wars  began. 

The  frivolous  Anthony.  King  of  Xavarre,  had 
been  won  back  to  the  Catholic  side.  His  staunch 
wife,  Jeanne  d'Albret,  with  her  young  son.  the 
future  Henry  IV.,  and  his  brother,  Louis,  Prince 
of  Conde,  remained  true  to  their  faith.  Conde 
was  the  chief  of  the  party.  Xe.xt  to  him  in 
rank,  and  first  in  real  worth  and  weight,  was  the 
noble  Admiral  Coligny.  The  first  war  was  brief, 
though  long  enough  to  entl  the  careers  of  An- 
thony of  Navarre,  killed  in  battle,  and  the  Duke 
of  Guise,  assassinated.  Peace  was  made  in  loGS 
through  a  compromise,  which  conceded  certain 
places  to  the  Huguenots,  wherein  they  might 
worship  God  in  their  own  way.  But  it  was  a 
hollow  peace,  and  the  malicious  finger  of  the 
great  master  of  assassins  at  ^ladrid  never  ceased 
picking  at  it.  In  1.566,  civil  war  broke  out  a 
second  time,  continuing  until  1.570.  Its  principal 
battles  were  that  of  Jarnac,  in  which  Conde  was 
taken  prisoner  and  basely  assassinated  by  his  cap- 
tors, and  that  of  Moncontour.  The  Huguenots 
were  defeated  in  both.  After  the  death  of  Conde, 
young  Henry  of  Xavarre,  who  had  reached  his 
fifteenth  year,  was  chosen  to  be  the  chief  of  the 
part}',  with  Coligny  for  his  instructor  in  war. 

Again  peace  was  made,  on  a  basis  of  slight 
concessions.  Henry  of  Xavarre  married  the 
King's  sister,  Margaret  of  Valois;  prior  to  which 
he  and  his  mother  took  up  their  residence  with 
the  court,  at  Paris,  where  Jeanne  d'Albret  soon 
sickened  and  died.  The  Admiral  Coligny  ac- 
quired, apparently,  a  marked  influence  over  the 
mind  of  the  young  king;  and  once  more  there 
seemed  to  be  a  smiling  future  for  the  Reformed. 
But  damnable  treacheries  were  hidden  underneath 
this  fair  showing.  The  most  hideous  conspiracy 
of  modern  times  was  being  planned,  at  the  very 
moment  of  the  ostentatious  peace-marriage  of 
the  King  of  Xavarre,  and  the  chief  parties  to  it 
were  Catherine  de'  Medici  and  the  Guises,  whose 
evil  inclinations  in  common  had  brought  them 
together  at  last.  On  the  22d  of  August,  1.573, 
Colignj'  was  wounded  by  an  assassin,  employed 
by  the  widow  and  son  of  the  late  Duke  of  Guise, 
whose  death  they  charged  against  him.  notwith- 
standing his  protestations  of  innocence.  Two 
days  later,  the  monstrous  and  almost  incredible 
Massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew's  D.iy  was  begun. 
Paris  was  full  of  Huguenots  —  the  heads  of  the 
party  —  its  men  of  weight  and  influence  —  who 
had  been  drawn  to  the  capital  by  the  King  of 
Xavarre's  marriage  and  by  the  supposed  new- 
era  of  favor  in  which  they  stood.  To  cut  these 
off  was  to  decapitate  Protestantism  in  France, 
and  that  was  the  purpose  of  the  infernal  scheme. 
The  weak-minded  young  king  was  not  an  original 
party  to  the  plot.  When  everything  had  been 
planned,  he  was  easily  excited  by  a  tale  of  ijre- 
tended  Huguenot  conspiracies,  and  his  assent  to 
summary  measures  of  prevention  was  secured. 
A  little  after  midnight,  on  the  morning  of  Sun- 
day, August  24.  the  signal  was  given,  by  Cath- 
erine's order,  which  let  loose  a  waiting  swarm  of 
assassins,  throughout  Paris,  on  the  victin\s  who 
had  been  marked  for  them.  The  Huguenots  had 
had  no  warning ;  they  were  taken  everywhere  by 
surprise,  and  they  were  easily  murdered  in  their 
beds,  or  hunted  down  in  their  hopeless  flight. 
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The  noble  Coligny,  iirustrated  l).v  the  wound  he 
had  I'coeived  two  ihiys  before,  v/as  killed  in  his 
chamber,  and  his  l)ody  Hung  out  of  the  window. 
The  youni;  Duke  of  Guise  stood  waiting  in  the 
court  below,  to  glciat  on  the  corpse  and  to  basely 
spurn  it  with  his  foot. 

The  massacre  in  Paris  was  carried  on  through 
two  nights  and  .two  days;  and,  for  more  than  a 
month  following,  the  example  of  the  capital  was 
imitated  in  other  cities  of  France,  as  the  news  of 
what  were  called  "the  Paris  Matins"  reacheil 
them.  Tlie  total  lunnber  of  victims  in  the  king- 
dom is  estimated  variously  to  have  been  between 
twenty  thousand  and  one  hundred  tliousand. 

Henry  of  Xavarre  and  tlie  young  Prince  of 
Conde  escaped  the  massacre,  but  they  saved  their 
lives  by  a  hypocritical  abjuration  of  their  religion. 

The  strongest  town  in  the  possession  of  the 
Huguenots  was  La  Rochelle,  and  great  numbers 
of  Uieir  ministers  and  people  of  mark  who  sur- 
viveil  the  massacre  now  took  refuge  in  that  city, 
with  a  con.siderable  body  of  armed  men.  The 
royal  forces  laid  siege  to  the  city,  but  made  no 
inipression  on  its  defences.  Peace  was  conceded 
in  the  end  on  terms  which  again  promised  tlie 
Huguenots  some  liberty  of  wor.ship.  But  there 
was  no  sincerity  iu  it. 

In  l.")T4,  Charles  IX.  died,  and  his  brother,  the 
Duke  of  Anjou,  who  had  lately  been  elected 
King  of  Poland,  ran  away  from  his  Polish  capi- 
tal with  disgraceful  haste  and  .secrecy,  to  secure 
the  French  crown.  He  was  the  most  worthless 
of  the  Valois-Medicean  brood,  and  the  French 
court  in  liis  reign  attained  its  lowest  depth  of  deg- 
radation. Tlie  contending  religions  were  soon 
at  war  again,  with  the  accustomed  result,  in 
lo7(>,  of  another  short-lived  peace.  The  Catho- 
lics were  divided  into  two  factious,  one  fanatical, 
following  the  Guises,  the  other  composed  of 
moderate  men,  calling  themselves  the  Politiques, 
who  hated  the  Siianish  influence  under  which  the 
Guises  were  always  acting,  and  who  were  willing 
to  make  terms  with  the  Huguenots.  The  Guises 
and  the  ultra-Catholics  now-  organized  through- 
out France  a  great  oath-bound  "Holy  League", 
which  became  so  formidable  in  power  that  the 
king  toolv  fright,  put  himself  at  the  head  of  it, 
and  reopened  war  with  the  Keformed. 

More  and  more,  the  contlietof  religions  became 
confused  with  questions  of  politics  and  mi.xcd 
with  personal  quarrels.  At  one  time,  the  king's 
younger  brother,  the  Duke  of  Alen^on,  had  gone 
over  to  the  Huguenot  side;  but  stayed  only  long 
enough  to  e.xtort  from  the  court  some  appoint- 
ments which  he  desired.  The  king,  more  de- 
spised by  his  subjects  than  any  king  of  France 
before  him  had  ever  been,  grew  increasingly 
jealous  and  afraid  of  the  popularity  and  strength 
of  the  Duke  of  Guise,  who  was  proving  to  be  a 
man  quite  superior  to  his  father  in  capability. 
Guise,  on  his  side,  was  made  arrogant  by  his 
sense  of  power,  and  his  ambition  soared  high. 
There  were  reasons  for  believing  that  he  did  not 
look  upon  the  throne  itself  as  beyond  his  reach. 

After  1584.  wlien  the  Duke  of  Alencon  (Duke 
of  Anjou  under  his  later  title)  died,  a  new  politi- 
cal question,  vastly  disturbing,  was  brought  iuto 
affairs.  That  death  left  no  heir  to  the  crown  in 
the  Valois  line,  and  the  King  of  Navarre,  of  the 
House  of  Bourbon,  was  now  nearer  in  birth  to 
the  throne  than  any  other  living  person.  Henry 
liad,  long  ere  this,  retracted  his  abjuration  of 
loTi,  had  rejoined  the  Huguenots  and  taken  his 


place  as  their  chief.  The  head  of  the  Huguenots 
was  now  the  heir  presumptive  to  the  crown,  and 
tlie  wretched,  incapable  king  Avas  being  impelled 
by  his  fear  of  Guise  to  look  to  his  Huguenot  heir 
for  support.  It  was  a  strange  situation.  In 
l.WS  it  underwent  a  sini.sler  change.  Gui.se  and 
his  brother,  the  Cardinal,  were  both  assassinated 
by  the  king's  body-guard,  acting  under  the 
king's  orders,  in  the  royal  residence  at  the  Castle 
of  lilois.  When  the  murder  had  been  done,  the 
cowardly  king  spurned  his  dead  enemy  with 
his  foot,  as  Guise,  si.xteeii  years  liefore,  had 
spurned  tlie  murdered  Coligny,  and  said  "I  am 
King  at  last."  He  was  mistaken.  His  authority 
vanished  with  the  vile  deed  liy  which  he  expected 
to  reinvigorate  it.  Paris  broke  into  open  rebel- 
lion. The  League  renewed  its  activity  through- 
out France.  The  king,  abandoned  and  cursed 
on  all  sides,  had  now  no  course  open  to  him  but 
an  alliance  with  Henry  of  Navarre  and  the 
Huguenots.  The  alliance  was  effected,  and  the 
two  Henrys  joined  forces  to  subdue  insurgent 
Paris.  While  the  siege  of  the  city  was  in  Jirog- 
ress  (1589),  Henry  HI,  fell  a  victim,  in  his  turn, 
to  the  murderous  mania  of  his  depraved  age  and 
court.     He  was  assassinated  by  a  fanatical  monk. 

Henry  of  Navarre. 

Henry  of  Navarre  now  stejis  into  the  fore- 
groun<l  of  French  history,  as  Henry  IV,,  lawful 
King  of  France  as  well  as  of  Navarre,  and  ready 
to  prove  his  royal  title  by  a  more  useful  reign 
than  the  French  nation  had  known  since  it 
buried  .St.  Louis,  his  last  ancestor  on  the  throne. 
But  his  title  was  recognized  at  first  by  few  out- 
side the  party  of  the  Huguenots.  The  League 
went  openly  into  alliance  witli  Philiji  of  Spain, 
who  even  half-stopped  his  war  in  the  Netherlands 
to  send  money  and  troops  into  France.  The  en- 
ergies of  his  insignificant  soul  were  all  concen- 
trated on  the  desire  to  keep  the  heretical  Bear- 
nese  from  the  throne  of  France.  But  happily 
his  powers  were  uo  longer  equal  to  his  malice; 
he  was  still  staggering  under  tlie  blow  which  de- 
stroyed his  great  Armada. 

Henry  received  some  help  in  money  from 
Queen  Elizabeth,  and  5,000  English  and  Scotch 
came  over  to  join  his  army.  He  was  an  abler 
general  than  any  among  his  opponents,  and  he 
anade  headway  against  them.  His  splendid  vic- 
tory at  Ivry,  on  the  14th  of  March,  1590,  inspir- 
ited his  followers  and  took  heart  from  the  League. 
He  was  driven  from  his  subsequent  sie.se  of 
Paris  by  a  Spanish  army,  under  the  Duke  of 
Parma;  but  the  very  interference  of  the  Spanish 
king  helped  to  turn  French  feeling  in  Henry's 
favor.  On  the  25tli  of  July,  1-593,  he  ])racticaily 
extinguished  the  opposition  to  himself  by  his 
final  submission  to  the  Church  of  Home.  It  was 
an  easy  thing  for  him  to  do.  His  religion  sat 
lightly  on  him.  He  had  accepted  it  from  his 
mother;  he  had  adhered  to  it  —  not  faitlifully^ 
as  the  creed  of  a  party.  He  could  give  it  up,  in 
exchange  for  the  crown  of  Franco,  and  feel  no 
trouble  of  conscience.  But  the  Keformed  re- 
ligion in  France  was  really  benefited  by  his 
apostacy.  Peace  came  to  the  kingdom,  as  the 
consequence, — a  peace  of  many  years, — and  the 
Huguenots  were  sheltered  in  considerable  reli- 
gious freedom  by  the  peace.  Henry  secured  it  to 
them  in  159.S  by  the  famous  Edict  of  Nantes, 
which  remained  in  force  for  nearly  a  hundred 
years. 
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The  reign  of  Henry  IV.  was  one  of  the  satis- 
factory periods  in  the  life  of  France,  so  far  as 
concerns  the  material  prosperity  of  tlic  nation. 
He  was  a  man  of  strong,  keen  intellect,  with 
firmness  of  will  and  elasticity  of  temper,  but 
■weak  on  the  moral  side.  He  was  of  tlio.se  who 
win  admiration  and  friendship  easily,  and  he  re- 
mains traditionally  the  most  popular  of  French 
kings.  He  had "  the  genius  for  government 
which  so  rarely  coincides  with  royal  birth.  A 
wise  minister,  the  Duke  of  Sully,  gave  stability 
to  his  measures,  and  Ijetween  them  they  suc- 
ceeded in  remarkably  improving  and  jiromoting 
the  agricultural  and  the  manufacturing  indus- 
tries of  France,  effacing  the  destructive  effects 
of  the  long  civil  wars,  and  Viringing  economy  and 
order  into  the  finances  of  the  overburdened  na- 
tion. His  useful  career  was  ended  bv  an  assassin 
in  1610. 

Germany  and  the  Thirty  Years  War. 

The  reactionary  wars  of  religion  in  Germany 
came  half-a-century  later  than  in  France.  'While 
the  latter  country  was  being  torn  by  the  long 
civil  conflicts  which  Henry  IV.  brought  to  an 
end,  the  former  was  as  nearly  in  the  enjoyment 
of  religious  peace  as  the  miserable  contentions  in 
the  bosom  of  Protestantism,  between  Lutherans 
and  Calvinists  (the  latter  more  commonly  called 
"the  Reformed  "),  would  permit.  On  the  abdi- 
cation of  Charles  V.,  in  15.56,  he  had  fortunately 
failed  to  bring  about  the  election  of  his  son  Philij] 
to  the  imperial  throne.  His  brother  Ferdinand. 
Archduke  of  Austria  and  King  of  Bohemia  and 
Hungary,  was  chosen  Emperor,  and  that  sover- 
eign liad  too  many  troubles  in  his  immediate  do- 
minions to  be  willing  to  invite  a  collision  with 
the  Protestant  princes  of  Germany  at  large.  Tlie 
Turks  had  overrun  Hungary  and  estaljlished 
themselves  in  jiossession  of  considerable  parts  of 
the  country.  Ferdinand  obtained  peace  with  the 
redoubtable  Sultan  Suleiman,  but  only  by  pay- 
ments of  money  which  bore  a  strong  likeness  to 
tribute.  He  succeeded,  through  his  prudent  and 
skilful  policy,  in  making  both  the  Hungarian 
and  the  Bohemian  crowns  practically  hereditary 
in  the  House  of  Austria. 

Dying  in  1564.  Ferdinand  transmitted  both 
those  kingdoms,  with  the  Austrian  Archduchy 
and  the  imperial  office,  to  his  son,  Ma-\imiliuu  II., 
the  broadest  and  most  liberal  minded  of  his  race. 
Though  educated  in  Spain,  and  in  companion- 
ship with  his  cousin,  Philip  II.,  Maximilian  ex- 
hiliited  the  most  tolerant  spirit  that  appears  any- 
where in  his  age.  Perhaps  it  was  the  hatefulness 
of  orthodo.x  zeal  as  exemplified  in  Philip  which 
drove  the  more  generous  nature  of  Maximilian 
to  revolt.  He  adhered  to  the  Roman  commu- 
nion; but  he  manifested  so  much  resjiect  for  tlic 
doctrines  of  the  Lutheran  that  his  father  felt 
called  upon  at  one  time  to  make  apologies  for 
him  to  the  Pope.  Throughout  his  reign  he  held 
himself  aloof  from  religious  disputes,  setting  an 
example  of  tolerance  and  spiritual  intelligence  to 
all  his  subjects,  Lutherans.  Calvinists  and  Catho- 
lics alike,  which  ought  to  have  influenced  them 
more  for  their  good  than  it  did.  Under  tlie  shel- 
ter of  the  toleration  which  Maximilian  gave  it. 
Protestantism  spread  quickly  over  Austria,  where 
it  had  had  no  opportunity  before ;  revived  the  old 
Hussite  reform  in  Bohemia;  made  great  gains  in 
Hungary,  and  advanced  in  all  parts  of  hisdomin 
ions  except  the  Tyrol.     The  time  permitted  to  U 


for  this  progress  was  short,  since  Maximilian 
reigned  but  twelve  years.  He  died  in  1576.  and 
his  son  Rudolph,  who  followed  him.  Ijrought 
evil  changes  upon  the  country  in  all  things.  He. 
too,  had  been  educated  in  Spain,  but  witii  a  verj' 
different  result.  He  came  back  a  creature  of  the 
Jesuits;  but  so  weakly  wilful  a  creature  that 
even  they  could  do  little  with  him.  Authority 
of  government  went  to  pieces  in  his  incompetent 
hands,  and  at  la.st,  in  1606,  a  family  conclave  of 
princes  of  the  Austrian  house  liegan  measures 
which  aimed  at  dispossessing  Rudolph  of  his 
various  sovereignties,  so  far  as  possible,  in  favor 
of  his  brother  >Iatthias.  Rudolph  resisted  with 
some  effect,  and  in  the  contests  wliich  ensued 
the  Protestants  of  Austria  and  Bohemia  improved 
their  opportunity  for  securing  an  enlargement  of 
their  rights.  Matthias  made  the  concession  of 
complete  toleration  in  Austria,  while  Rudolph,  in 
Bohemia,  granted  the  celebrated  charter,  called 
the  Letter  of  ilajesty  (1609),  which  gave  entire 
religious  liberty  to  all  sects. 

These  concessions  were  offensive  to  two  princes, 
the  Archduke  Ferdinand  of  Styria,  and  Duke 
Maximilian  of  Bavaria,  who  had  already  taken 
the  lead  in  a  vigorous  movement  of  Catholic  re- 
action. Some  proceedings  on  the  part  of  Maxi- 
milian, which  the  Emperor  sanctioned,  against 
the  Protestant  free  city  of  D<mauworth,  had 
caused  certain  Protestant  princes  and  cities,  in 
1608,  to  form  a  defensive  Union.  But  the  Elector 
Palatine,  who  attached  himself  to  the  Reformed 
or  Calviaist  Church,  was  at  the  head  of  this 
Union,  and  the  bigoted  Lutherans,  especially 
the  Elector  of  Saxonj-,  looked  with  coldness 
upon  it.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Catholic  states 
formed  a  counter-organization  —  a  Holy  League 
—  which  was  more  compact  and  effective.  The 
two  parties  being  thus  set  in  arraj-.  there  rose 
suddenly  between  them  a  political  question  of 
the  most  disturbing  character.  It  related  to  the 
right  of  succession  to  an  important  duchy,  that 
of  Juliers.  Clfeves,  and  Berg.  There  were  several 
powerful  claimants,  in  both  of  the  Saxon  fam- 
ilies, and  including  also  the  Elector  of  Bran- 
denburg and  the  Palsgrave  of  Xeuberg.  two 
members  of  the  Union.  As  usual,  the  political 
question  took  possession  of  the  religious  issue 
and  used  it  for  its  own  purjioses.  The  Protestant 
Union  opened  negotiations  with  Henry  IV.  of 
France,  who  saw  an  opportunity  to  weaken  the 
House  of  Austria  and  to  make  some  gains  for 
France  at  the  expense  of  Germany.  A  treaty 
was  concluded,  and  Henry  began  active  prepara- 
tions for  campaigns  in  both  Germany  and  Italy, 
with  serious  ititent  to  humble  and  diminish  the 
Austrian  power.  The  Dutch  came  into  the  alli- 
ance, likewise,  and  James  I.  of  England  prom- 
ised his  co-operation.  The  combiuaticjn  was 
formidable,  and  might  have  changed  very  exten- 
sively the  course  of  events  that  awaited  unhappy 
Germany,  if  the  whole  plan  had  not  been  frus- 
trated by  the  assassination  of  Henry  IV.,  in  1610. 
All  the  parties  to  the  alliance  drew  back  after 
that  event,  and  both  sides  waited. 

In  16U,  Rudolph  was  deposed  in  Bohemia,  and 
the  following  vear  he  died.  Matthias,  already 
King  of  Hunlrary,  succeeded  Rudolph  in  Bohe- 
mia and  in  the  Empire.  But  Matthias  was 
.scarcely  stronger  in  mind  or  body  than  his 
urotlief,  and  the  same  family  pressure  whicli  had 
inished  Rudolph  aside  now  forced  JIalthias  to 
accept  a  coadjutor,  in  the  person  of  the  vigorous 
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Ferdinand,  Archduke  of  Styria.  For  the  remain- 
der of  liis  reign  Matthias  was  a  cipher,  and  all 
jiower  in  tlie  government  was  exercised  by  Fer- 
dinand, llis  bitter  ojipositiou  to  the  tolerant 
policy  which  had  prevailed  generally  for  half-a- 
century  was  well  understood.  Hence,  his  rise  to 
suiiremacy  in  the  Empire  gave  notice  that  the 
days  of  religious  peace  were  ended.  The  out- 
break of  civil  war  was  not  long  in  coming. 

Beginning  of  the  war  in  Bohemia. 

It  began  in  Bohemia.  A  violation  of  the  Prot- 
estant riglits  guaranteed  by  the  Letter  of  Majesty 
]irovoked  a  rising  under  Count  Thurn,  Two  of 
the  king's  councilors,  with  their  secretary,  were 
thing  from  a  high  window  of  the  royal  castle, 
and  this  act  of  violence  was  followed  by  more 
revolutionary  measures.  A  provisional  govern- 
ment of  thirty  Directors  was  set  up  and  the 
king's  authority  set  wholly  aside.  The  Protes- 
tant Union  gave  prompt  support  to  the  Bohemian 
insurrection  ami  sent  Count  Mansfield  with  three 
thousand  .soldiers  to  its  aid.  The  Thirty  Years 
War  was  begun  (1618). 

Early  in  these  disturbances,  Matthias  died 
(1619).  Ferdinand  had  already  made  his  succes- 
sion secure,  in  Austria,  Bohemia  and  Hungary, 
and  the  imperial  crown  was  presently  conferred 
on  him.  But  the  Bohemians  repudiated  his 
kingship  and  olVered  their  crown  to  Frederick, 
the  Elector  Palatine,  lately  married  to  tlie  Prin- 
cess Elizabeth,  daughter  of  James  I.  of  Knglaml. 
The  Elector,  persuaded,  it  is  said,  by  his  am- 
bitious young  wife,  unwisely  accepted  the  tempt- 
ing bauble,  and  went  to  Prague  to  receive  it. 
But  he  had  neither  prudence  norenergy  to  justify 
his  bold  undertaking.  Instead  of  strengtlicning 
himself  for  his  contest  with  Ferdinand,  he  began 
immediately  to  enrage  his  new  sulijects  by  press- 
ing Calvinistic  forms  and  doctrines  upon  them, 
and  by  arrogautlj'  interfering  with  their  modes 
of  worship.  His  reign  was  so  brief  that  he  is 
known  in  Bohemian  annals  as  "the  winter  king. " 
A  single  battle,  won  by  Count  Tilly,  in  the  ser- 
vice of  tlie  Catholic  League  and  of  its  chief. 
Ma.ximilian,  Duke  of  Bavaria,  ended  his  sover- 
eignty. He  lost  his  Electorate  as  well  as  his 
kingdom,  and  was  a  wandering  fugitive  for  the 
remainder  of  his  life.  Bohemia  was  mercilessly 
dealt  with  liy  the  victorious  Ferdinand.  Not 
only  was  Protestantism  crush.^d,  and  Catholicism 
established  as  the  exclusive  religion,  but  the  very 
life  of  the  country,  intellectually  and  materially, 
was  e.\tinguisheil;  so  that  Bohemia  never  again 
stood  related  to  the  civilization  of  Eurojie  as  it 
had  stood  before,  when  Prague  was  an  important 
center  of  learning  and  thought.  To  a  less  extent, 
Austria  suffered  the  same  repression,  and  its 
I'rotestantism  was  uprooted. 

In  this  sketch  it  is  unnecessary  to  follow  the 
details  of  the  frightful  Thirty  Years  War,  which 
began  as  here  descrilieil.  During  the  first  years 
it  was  carried  on  mainly  by  the  troojis  of  the 
Catholic  League,  under  Tilly,  acting  against  Prot- 
estant forcesWhich  had  very  little  coherence  or 
unity,  and  which  were  led  iiy  Count  .^lanstield. 
Christian  of  Anhalt,  and  other  nobles,  in  consid- 
erable iiuleiiendence  of  one  another.  In  16'i.5  the 
first  inlervention  from  outside  occurred.  Chris- 
tian IV.  of  Denmark  took  up  the  cause  of  threat- 
ened Protestantism.  As  Duke  of  Schleswig- 
Holstein,  he  was  a  prince  of  the  Empire,  and  he 
joined  with  other  Protestant  princes  in  condemn- 
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ing  the  deposition  of  the  Elector-Palatine,  whose 
electorate  had  been  conferred  on  Maximilian 
of  Bavaria.  King  Christian  entered  into  an  al- 
liance with  England  and  Holland,  which  powers 
promised  help  for  the  reinstatement  of  the  Elec- 
tor. But  the  aid  given  was  trifling,  and  slight 
successes  which  Christian  and  his  German  allies 
obtained  against  Tilly  were  soon  changed  to  seri- 
ous rever.ses, 

■Wallenstein. 

For  the  lirst  time  during  the  war,  the  Emperor 
now  brought  into  the  lield  an  army  acting  in  his 
own  name,  and  not  in  that  of  the  League.  It 
was  done  in  a  singular  manner — by  contract,  so 
to  speak,  with  a  great  soldier  and  wealthy  noble- 
man, the  famous  Wallenstein.  Wallenstein  of- 
fered to  the  Emperor  the  services  of  an  army  of 
.'iO.OOO  men,  which  he  would  raise  and  equip  at 
his  own  expense,  and  which  should  be  maintained 
without  public  cost  —  that  is,  by  iilunder.  His 
proposal  was  accepted,  and  the  formidable  body 
of  trained  and  powerfully  handled  brigands  was 
launched  upon  Germany,  for  the  torture  and  de- 
struction of  every  region  in  which  it  moved.  It 
was  the  last  appearance  in  European  warfare  of 
the  "  condottiere  "  of  the  Jliddle  Ages.  Wallen- 
stein and  Tilly  swept  all  before  them.  The 
former  failed  only  before  the  stubborn  town  of 
Stralsund,  which  deticd  his  siege.  Alansfield 
and  Christian  of  Anhalt  both  died  in  1637.  Peace 
was  forced  upon  the  Danish  king.  The  Protes- 
tant cause  was  prostrate,  and  the  Emperor  de- 
spised its  weakness  so  far  that  he  issued  an 
"Edict  of  Restitution,"  commanding  the  sur- 
render of  certain  bishoprics  and  eccU'siastical 
estates  which  had  fallen  into  Protestant  hands 
since  the  Treaty  of  Passau.  At  the  same  time, 
he  yielded  to  the  jealousy  which  Wallenstein's 
power  had  excited,  by  dismissing  that  coniniaiider 
from  his  service. 

Gustavus  Adolphus. 

The  time  was  an  unfavorable  one  for  such  an 
experiment.  A  new  and  redoubtable  champion  of 
Protestantism  had  just  appeared  on  the  .scene 
and  was  aliout  to  revive  the  war.  This  was 
Gustavus  Adolphus,  King  of  Sweden,  who  had 
ambitions,  grievances  ancl  religious  sympathies, 
all  urging  liini  to  rescue  the  Protestant  states  of 
Germany  from  the  Austrian-Catholic  despotism 
which  seemed  to  be  impending  over  them.  His 
interference  was  jealously  resented  at  first  by 
the  greater  Protestant  princes.  The  Elector  of 
Brandenburg  submitted  to  an  alliance  with  him 
only  under  compulsion.  The  Elector  of  .Saxony 
did"  not  join  the  Swedish  king  until  (16::!1)  Tilly 
had  ravaged  his  territories  with  ferocit)-,  burning 
200  villages.  When  Gustavus  had  made  his  foot- 
ing in  the  country  secjire,  he  quickly  proved 
himself  the  greatest  soldier  of  liis  age.  Tilly 
was  overwhelmed  in  a  battle  fought  on  the 
Breitenfeld,  at  Leipsic.  The  following  spring  he 
was  again  beaten,  on  the  Lech,  in  Bavaria,  and 
died  of  wcnmds  received  in  the  battle.  Mean- 
time, the  greater  part  of  Germany  was  at  the 
feet  of  the  Swedish  king;  and  a  sincere  co-opera- 
tion between  him  and  the  German  princes  would 
probablv  have  ended  the  war.  But  small  con- 
tidence  existed  between  these  allies,  and  Riche- 
lieu, llie  shrewd  Cardinal  who  was  ruling  France, 
hail  beirun  intrigues  which  made  the  Thirty 
Y'ears  War  profitable  in  the  end  to  France.     The 
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victories  of  Gustavus  seemed  to  bear  little  fruit. 
Wallenstein  was  summoned  once  more  to  save 
the  Emperor's  cause,  and  reappeared  in  the  field 
with  40,000  men.  The  heroic  Swede  foujrht  liim 
at  Llitzen.  on  the  16th  of  Xovemljer.  1633,  and 
routed  him.  but  fell  in  the  battle  amonif  the  slain. 
With  the  death  of  Gustavus  Adolphus,  the 
possibility  of  a  satisfactory  conclusion  of  the 
war  vanished.  The  Swedish  army  remained  in 
Germany,  under  the  military  command  of  Duke 
Bernhard  of  Saxe  Weimar  and  General  Horn, 
but  under  the  political  direction  of  Axel  Oxen- 
sticrn,  the  able  Swedish  Chancellor.  On  the  Im- 
perial side,  Wallenstein  again  incurred  distrust 
and  suspicion.  His  power  was  so  formidable 
that  his  enemies  were  afraid  to  let  him  live. 
They  plotted  his  death  by  assassination,  and  he 
was  murdered  on  the  25th  of  February,  1634. 
The  Emperor's  son  Ferdinand  now  took  the  com- 
mand of  the  Imperial  forces,  and,  a  few  months 
later,  having  received  reinforcements  from  Spain, 
he  had  the  good  fortune  to  defeat  the  Swedes  at 
NOrdlingen. 

The  French  in  the  War. 

The  Elector  of  Saxony,  and  other  Protestant 
princes,  then  made  peace  with  the  Emperor,  and 
the  war  was  only  prolonged  by  the  intrigues  of 
Richelieu  and  for  the  aggrandizement  of  France. 
In  this  final  stage  of  it,  when  the  original  ele- 
ments of  contention,  and  most  of  the  original 
contestants,  had  disappeared,  it  lasted  for  yet 
fourteen  years.  Ferdinand  II.  died  in  1637,  and 
was  succeeded  by  his  son  Ferdinand  III.  Duke 
Bernhard  died  in  1689.  In  the  later  years  of 
the  war,  Piccolomini  on  the  Imperial  side,  Baner, 
Torstenson  and  Wrangel  at  the  head  of  the 
Swedes,  and  Turenne  and  Conde  in  command  of 
the  French,  were  the  soldiers  who  made  great 
names. 

Destructiveness  of  the  War. 

In  1648,  the  long  suffering  of  Germany  was 
eased  by  the  Peace  of  Westphalia.  Years  of 
quiet,  and  of  order  fairly  restored,  w'ould  be 
needed  to  heal  the  bleeding  wounds  of  the  coun- 
try and  revive  its  strength.  From  end  to  end,  it 
had  been  trampled  upon  for  a  generation  by 
armies  which  plundered  and  destroyed  as  they 
passed.  There  is  nothing  more  sickening  in  the 
annals  of  war  than  the  descriptions  which  eye- 
witnesses have  left  of  the  misery,  the  horror,  the 
desolation  of  that  frightful  period  in  German 
history.  "Especially  in  the  south  and  west, 
Germany  was  a  wilderness  of  ruins;  places  that 
were  formerly  the  seats  of  prosperity  were  the 
haimts  of  wolves  and  robbers  for  many  a  long 
year.  It  is  estimated  that  the  popidation  was 
diminished  b}'  twenty',  by  some  even  by  fifty,  per 
cent.  The  population  of  Augsburg  was  reduced 
from  80,000  to  18.000;  of  Frankenthal,  from 
18.000  to  324  inhabitants.  In  Wiu-tembcr;:,  in 
1041,  of  4(i0.000iuhabitants,  48,000  remained;  in 
the  Palatinate,  in  1636,  there  were  201  peasant 
farmers;  and  in  1048,  but  a  fiftieth  part  of  the 
population  remained  "  (Iliiusser). 

The  Peace  of  'Westphalia. 

By  the  treaties  of  Westphalia,  the  religious 
question  was  settled  witli  finality.  Catholics, 
Lutherans,  and  the  Reformed  (Calvinists),  were 
put  on  an  equal  footing  of  religious  liberty. 
Politicallv,  t!ie  effects  of  the  Peace  were  radical 


and  lasting  in  their  injury  to  the  German  people. 
The  few  bonds  of  Ciermanic  unity  which  had 
survived  the  reign  of  feudalism  were  dissolved. 
The  last  vestige  of  authority  in  the  Empire  was 
destroyed.  "  From  this  time  Germany  long  re- 
mained a  mere  lax  confederation  of  petty  desjiot- 
isms  and  oligarchies  with  hardly  any  national 
feeling.  Its  boundaries  too  were  cut  short  in 
various  ways.  The  independence  of  the  two  free 
Confederations  at  the  two  ends  of  the  Empire, 
those  of  Switzerland  and  the  United  Provinces, 
which  had  long  been  practically  cut  off  from  the 
Eni|)ire,  was  now  formally  acknowledged.  And. 
what  was  far  more  important,  the  two  foreign 
kingdoms  which  had  had  the  chief  share  in  the 
war.  Franco  and  Sweden,  obtained  possessions 
within  the  Empire,  and  moreover,  as  guarantors 
or  sureties  of  the  peace,  they  obtained  a  general 
right  of  meildling  in  its  affairs. "  "The  right  of 
France  to  the  "fliree  Lotharingian  Bishoprics,' 
which  had  been  seized  nearly  a  hundred  years  be- 
fore, was  now  formally  acknowledged,  and,  be- 
sides this,  the  possessions  and  rights  of  the  House 
of  Austria  in  Elsass,  the  German  land  between 
the  Rhine  and  the  Vosges,  called  in  France  Al- 
sace, were  given  to  France.  The  free  city  of 
Strasburg  and  other  places  in  Elsass  still  re- 
mained independent,  but  the  whole  of  South 
Germany  now  lay  open  to  France.  This  was  the 
greatest  advance  that  France  had  yet  maile  at 
Uie  expense  of  the  Empire.  Within  Germany 
itself  the  Elector  of  Brandenburg  also  received 
a  large  increase  of  territory  "  (Freeman). 

Among  the  treaties  which  made  up  the  Peace 
of  Westphalia  was  one  signed  by  Sjiain.  acknowl- 
edging the  independence  of  tlie  United  Provinces, 
and  renouncing  all  claims  to  them. 

France  under  Richelieu. 

The  great  gains  of  France  from  the  Thirty 
Years  AVar  were  part  of  the  fruit  of  bold  and 
cunning  statesmanship  which  Richelieu  had  ri- 
pened and  plucked  for  that  now  rising  nation. 
For  a  time  after  the  death  of  Henry  IV.,  chaos 
had  seemed  likel_v  to  return  again  in  France.  His 
son,  Louis  XIII. ,  was  but  nine  j'ears  old.  The 
mother,  JIarie  de'  Jledici,  who  secured  the  re- 
genc}',  was  a  foolish  woman,  ruled  by  Italian 
favorites,  who  made  themselves  odious  to  the 
French  people.  As  soon  as  the  young  king  ap- 
proached manhood,  he  put  himself  in  opposition 
to  his  motlier  and  her  favorites,  under  the  in- 
fluence of  a  set  of  rivals  no  more  worthy,  and 
France  was  carried  to  the  verge  of  civil  war  liy 
their  puerile  hostilities.  Happily  there  was 
something  in  the  weak  character  of  Louis  XIII. 
which  brut  him  under  the  influence  of  a  really 
great  mind  when  circumstances  had  brought  him 
within  its  reach.  Richelieu  entered  the  King's 
council  in  1624,  The  king  was  soon  an  instru- 
ment in  his  hands,  and  he  ruled  France,  as  though 
the  scepter  was  his  own,  for  eighteen  years.  He 
was  as  pitiless  a  despot  as  ever  set  heel  on  a  na- 
tion's neck;  but  the  power  which  he  grasped 
with  what  seemed  to  be  a  miserly  and  common- 
place greed,  was  all  gathered  for  the  aggran- 
dizement of  the  monarchy  that  he  served.  He 
liclieved  that  the  nation  needed  to  have  one 
master,  sole  and  uiuiuestioned  in  his  sovereignty. 
That  he  enjoyed  being  that  one  master,  in  reality, 
while  he  lived,  is  hanlly  doubtful ;  b\U.  his  whole 
ambition  is  not  so  explained.  He  wrought  ac- 
cording to  his  belief  for  France,  and  the  king, 
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in  his  eyes,  was  the  emlioilinient  of  France,  lie 
erected  the  pcilestal  on  which  "the  grand  mon- 
arch "  of  the  next  generation  posed  with  tlicatri- 
cal  effect. 

Three  things  Richelieu  did:  1.  lie  cnforcid 
tlie  royal  authority,  with  inexorable  rigor,  again.st 
the  great  families  and  personages,  who  had  not 
leanietl,  even  uutler  Henr_v  IV.,  that  they  were 
subjects  in  the  absolute  sense.  2.  He  struck 
the  Huguenots,  not  as  a  religious  sect,  but  as  a 
political  party,  and  peremptorily  stop]ied  their 
growth  of  strength  in  that  character,  which  had 
clearly  become  threatening  to  the  state.  3.  lie 
organized  hostilit}'  in  Europe  to  the  overbearing 
and  dangerous  Austro-Spanish  power,  jint  France 
at  the  head  of  it,  and  took  f(n'  her  tlie  lion's 
share  of  the  conquests  by  which  the  Ilapsburgs 
were  reduced. 

Mazarin  and  the  Fronde. 

The  great  Cardinal  died  near  the  close  of  the 
yearlG42;  and  Louis  XIII.  followed  him  to  the 
grave  in  the  succeeding  Mav,  leaving  a  son,  Louis 
XIV.,  not  j-et  five  years  of  age.  under  the  re- 
gency of  Ids  mother,  Anne  of  Austria.  The  min- 
ister. Cardinal  Mazarin,  who  enjo3'ed  the  confi- 
dence of  the  queen-regent,  and  who  was  sup- 
posed to  enjo}^  her  affections  as  well,  had  been 
Richelieu's  disciple,  and  took  the  helm  of  gov- 
ernment on  Richelieu's  recommendation.  He 
was  an  adroit  politician,  witli  some  statesmanlike 
sagacity,  but  he  lacked  the  potent  spirit  by  which 
his  master  had  awed  and  ruled  every  circle  into 
which  he  came,  great  or  small.  Mazarin  had  the 
Thirty  Years  War  to  bring  to  a  close,  and  he  man- 
aged the  difficult  business  with  success,  wasting 
nothing  of  the  effect  of  the  brilliant  victories  of 
Conile  and  Turenne.  But  the  war  had  Ix'cn 
very  costly.  ^Mazarin  was  no  better  financier 
than  Uiclielieu  had  been  before  him,  and  the  bur- 
dens of  taxation  were  greater  than  wise  manage- 
ment would  have  made  them.  There  was  inev- 
itable discontent,  and  JIazarin,  as  a  foreigner, 
was  inevitably  unpopular,  "With  public  feeling 
in  this  state,  the  Court  involved  itself  in  a  fool- 
ish conflict  with  the  Parliament  of  Paris,  and 
presently  there  was  a  Paris  revolution  and  a  civil 
war  afoot  (1649).  It  was  a  strange  affair  of  froth 
and  cmi)ty  rages — this  war  of  "The  Fronde,"  as 
it  was  called  —  having  no  depth  of  earnestness 
in  it  and  no  honesty  of  purpose  anywhere  visible 
in  its  complications.  The  men  and  women  who 
sprang  to  a  lead  in  it — the  women  more  activel)' 
and  rancorously  than  the  men  —  were  mere  actors 
of  parts  in  a  great  play  of  court  Intrigue,  for  the 
performance  of  which  unhappy  France  bad  lent 
its  grand  stage.  There  seems  to  have  been  never, 
in  any  other  civil  conflict  which  history  describes, 
so  extraordinary  a  mixture  of  treason  and  lib- 
ertinism, of  political  and  amorous  intrigue,  of 
heartlessness  and  frivolity,  of  hot  passion  and 
cool  selfishness.  The  people  who  fought  most 
and  sutTered  most  hardly  appear  as  noticeable 
factors  in  the  contest.  The  court  performers 
am\iscd  themselves  with  the  stratagems  and 
bloody  doings  of  the  war  as  they  might  have 
done  with  the  tricks  of  a  masquerade. 

It  was  in  keeping  with  the  character  of  the 
Frondeurs  that  they  went  into  alliance,  at  last, 
with  Spain,  and  that,  even  after  peace  within  the 
nation  had  Ijcen  restored,  "the  Great  Conde"  re- 
mained in  the  Spanish  service  and  fought  against 
his  own  countrymen.     Mazarin  regained  control 


of  affairs,  and  managed  them  on  the  whole  al)ly 
and  well.  He  brouglit  about  an  alliance  with 
England,  under  Cromwell,  and  humbled  Spain  to 
the  acceptance  of  a  treaty  which  considerably 
raised  the  position  of  France  among  the  Euro- 
pean Powers.  By  this  Treaty  of  tiie  Pyrenees 
(U).")!)),  the  northwestern  frontier  of  the  kingdom 
was  both  strengthened  and  advanced;  Lurraine 
was  shorn  of  .some  of  its  territory  and  prepared 
for  the  absorption  which  followed  after  no  long 
time;  there  were  gains  made  on  the  .side  of  the 
Pyrenees:  and,  finally,  Louis  XIV.  was  wedded 
to  the  infanta  of  Spain,  with  solenm  renuncia- 
tions on  her  part,  for  herself  and  her  descendants, 
of  all  claims  ujjon  the  Spanish  crown,  or  upon 
Flanders,  or  Burgundy,  or  Charolais.  Not  a 
claim  was  extinguished  by  these  solemn  renun- 
ciations, and  the  Treaty  of  the  Pyrenees  is  made 
remarkable  by  the  number  of  serious  wars  and 
important  events  to  which  it  gave  rise. 

Cardinal  ^lazarin  died  in  1661  and  the  govern- 
ment was  assumed  personally  by  Louis  XIV., 
then  twenty -three  years  old. 

England  Under  the  Stuarts. 

"While  Germany  and  France  had.  eaeli  in  turn, 
been  disordered  bj'  extremely  unlike  civil  wars, 
one  to  the  unmitigated  devastation  and  prostra- 
tion of  the  land,  the  other  to  the  plain  putting  in 
proof  of  the  nothingness  of  the  national  large,  as 
against  its  monarchy  and  court,  the  domestic 
peace  of  England  had  been  rufHed  in  a  ver)'  dif- 
ferent way,  and  with  very  ditt'crent  effects. 

The  death  of  Queen  Elizabeth  united  the  crown 
of  England  with  that  of  Scotland,  on  the  head 
of  James,  son  of  the  unhappy  Mary  Stuart.  In 
England  he  was  James  I.,  in  Scotland  James  VI. 
His  character  combined  shrewdness  in  some  direc- 
tions with  the  most  foolish  simplicity  in  others. 
He  was  not  vicious,  he  was  not  in  any  particular  a 
bad  man;  but  he  was  exasperating  in  his  opin- 
ionated self-conceit,  and  in  his  gaucheries  id'  ndnil 
and  body.  The  Englishmen  of  those  days  did 
not  love  the  Scots;  and,  all  things  considered, 
we  maj'  wonder,  perhaps,  that  .lames  got  on  so 
well  as  he  did  with  his  English  subjects.  He 
had  high  notions  of  kingship,  and  a  superlative 
opinion  of  his  own  king-craft,  as  he  termed  the 
art  of  government.  He  scarcely  deviated  fivini 
the  arbitrary  lines  which  Elizabeth  had  laid 
down,  though  he  had  nothing  of  Elizalieth's 
popularity.  He  offended  the  nation  by  truckling 
toils  old  enenij',  the  King  of  Spain,  and  |)ressing 
almost  shamefully  for  a  marriage  of  his  elder  son 
to  the  Spanish  infanta.  The  favorites  he  en- 
riched and  lavished  honors  upon  were  in.solent 
upstarts.  His  treatment  of  the  growing  Puritan- 
ism in  English  religious  feeling  was  contemjitu- 
ous.  There  was  scarcely  a  point  on  which  any 
considerable  number  of  his  subjects  coidd  feel  in 
agreement  with  him,  or  entertain  towards  him 
a  cordial  sentiment  of  loyalty  or  respect.  Yet 
his  reign  of  twenty-two  years  was  disturbed  by 
nothing  more  serious  than  the  fatuous  "gun- 
powder plot"  (160."))  of  a  few  discontented  Catho- 
lics. But  his  .son  had  to  suffer  the  retarded  con- 
sequences of  a  loyalty  growing  weak,  on  one  side, 
while  royalty  strained  its  prerogatives  on  the 
other. 

The  reign  of  .lames  I.  witnessed  the  effective 
beginnings  of  English  colonization  in  America. — 
the  planting  of  a  durable  settlement  in  Virginia 
and  the  migration  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  to  New 
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Engliiml.  Tiie  latter  movement  (1630)  was  one 
of  voluutary  exile,  produced  by  the  hard  treat- 
ment inflicted  on  those  "  Separatists  "  or  "Inde- 
pendents" who  could  not  reconcile  themselves  to 
a  state-established  Church.  Ten  years  later,  the 
Pilgrim  movement,  of  Independents,  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  greater  migration  of  Puritans  — 
quite  different  in  class,  in  character  and  iu  spirit. 

Charles  I. 

James  died  in  162.5,  and  the  troubled  reign  of 
bis  son,  Charles  I.,  began.  Charles  took  over 
from  his  father  a  full  measure  of  popular  dis- 
content, along  with  numerous  active  springs  in 
operation  for  increasing  it.  The  most  productive 
of  tliese  was  the  favorite,  Buckingham,  wlio 
continued  to  be  the  sole  counselor  and  minister 
of  the  j'ouug  king,  as  he  had  lieen  of  the  oliler 
one,  and  who  was  utterly  hateful  to  England,  for 
good  reasons  of  incapacity  and  general  worth- 
lessness.  In  the  king  himself,  tliough  he  had 
virtues,  there  was  a  coldness  and  a  falsity  of 
nature  which  were  sure  to  widen  the  breach  be- 
tween him  and  his  people. 

Failing  the  Spanish  marriage,  Charles  had 
wedded  (1624)  a  French  jirincess,  Henrietta  3Ia- 
ria,  sister  of  Louis  XIII.  The  previous  subser- 
viency to  Spain  had  then  been  followed  by  a 
war  with  that  countrj',  which  came  to  Charles 
among  his  inheritances,  ami  which  Buckingliam 
mismanaged,  to  the  shame  of  England.  In  1027 
another  war  began,  but  this  time  with  France, 
on  account  of  the  Huguenots  besieged  at  La 
Kochelle.  Again  the  meddlesome  hand  of  Buck- 
iugham  wrought  disaster  and  national  disgrace, 
and  public  indignation  was  greatly  stirred. 
AVhen  Parliament  endeavored  to  call  the  in- 
capable minister  to  account,  and  to  obtain  some 
security  for  a  better  management  of  affairs,  the 
king  dissolved  it.  Twice  was  this  done,  and 
Charles  and  his  favorite  employeil  every  arbi- 
trary and  questionable  device  that  could  be  con- 
trived for  them,  to  raise  money  without  need  of 
the  representatives  of  the  people.  At  length,  in 
1628,  they  were  driven  to  face  a  third  Parlia- 
ment, in  order  to  obtain  supplies.  By  tliis  time 
the  Commons  of  England  were  wrought  up  to  a 
high  and  determined  assertion  of  their  rights,  as 
against  the  Crown,  and  the  Puritans  had  gained 
a  majority  in  the  popular  representation.  In  the 
lower  House  of  Parliament,  therefore,  the  de- 
mands of  the  king  for  money  were  met  by  a  coun- 
ter-demand for  guarantees  to  protect  the  people 
from  royal  enci'oachments  on  their  liberties. 
Tiie  Commons  were  resolute,  and  Charles  gave 
waj"  to  them,  signing  with  much  reluctance  the 
famous  instrument  known  as  the  "Petition  of 
Right,"  which  pledged  the  Crown  to  abstain  in 
future  from  forced  loans,  from  ta.xes  imposed 
without  Parliamentary  grant,  from  arbitrary  im- 
prisonments, without  cau.se  shown,  and  from 
other  despotic  proceedings.  In  return  for  his 
signature  to  the  Petition  of  Right,  Charles  re- 
ceived a  grant  of  money;  but  the  Commons 
refused  to  authorize  his  collection  of  certain 
customs  duties,  called  Tonnage  and  Poundage, 
beyond  a  single  year,  and  it  began  attacks  "on 
Buckingham, —  whereupon  the  king  prorogued 
it.  Shortly  afterwards  Buckingham  was  assas- 
sinated; a  second  expedition  to  relieve  Kochelle 
failed  miserably ;  and  early  in  162!)  Parliament 
was  assembled  again.  This  time  the  Puritan 
temper  of  the  House  began  to  show   itself   in 


measures  to  put  a  stop  to  some  revivals  of  an- 
cient ceremony  wliicli  had  appeared  iu  certain 
churches.  At  the  same  time  officers  of  the  king, 
who  had  seized  goods  belonging  to  a  member  of 
the  House,  for  non-payment  of  Tonnage  and 
Poundage,  were  summonetl  to  the  bar  to  answer 
for  it.  The  king  protected  them,  and  a  direct 
conflict  of  authority  arose.  On  the  2d  of  March, 
the  king  sent  an  order  to  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Commons  for  adjournment;  but  tJie 
Speaker  was  forcibly  lield  in  his  chair,  and  not 
permitted  to  announce  the  adjournment,  until 
three  resolutions  had  been  read  and  adopted,  de- 
nouncing as  an  enemy  to  the  kingdom  every 
person  who  brought  iu  innovations  in  religion, 
or  who  advised  the  levying  of  Tonnage  and 
Poundage  without  parliamentary  grant,  or  who 
voluntarily-  paid  such  duties,  so  levied.  This 
done,  the  members  dispersed;  the  king  dissolved 
Parliament  immediately,  and  his  resolution  was 
taken  to  govern  England  thenceforth  on  his  own 
authority,  with  no  assembly  of  the  representa- 
tives of  the  people  to  question  or  criticise  him. 
He  held  to  that  determination  for  eleven  years, 
during  which  long  time  no  Parliament  sat  in 
England,  and  the  Constitution  was  practically 
obliterated. 

The  leaders  of  the  Commons  in  their  recent 
proceedings  were  arrested  and  imprisoned.  Sir 
John  Eliot,  the  foremost  of  them,  ilied  in  liarsh 
contiuement  within  the  Tower,  and  others  were 
held  iu  long  custod.y,  refusing  to  recognize  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  king's  judges  over  things  done 
in  Parliament. 

Wentworth  and  Laud. 

One  man,  of  great  ability,  who  had  stood  at  the 
beginning  with  Sir  John  Eliot,  and  acted  with 
the  party  which  opposed  the  king,  now  went 
over  to  the  side  of  the  latter  and  rose  high  in 
roj-al  favor,  until  he  came  in  the  end  to  be  held 
chiefly  responsible  for  the  extreme  absolutism  to 
which  the  government  of  Charles  was  iiushed. 
This  was  Sir  Thomas  "Wentworth,  made  Earl  of 
Strafford  at  a  later  day,  iu  the  tardy  re wai'ding  of 
his  services.  But  William  Laud,  Bishop  of  Lon- 
don, and  afterwards  Arehbishoji  of  Canterbury, 
was  the  evil  counselor  of  the  king,  much  more 
than  Wentworth,  in  the  earlier  j'cars  of  tlie  dec- 
ade of  tyranny.  It  was  Laud's  part  to  organize 
the  system  of  despotic  monarchy  on  its  ecclesias- 
tical side;  to  uproot  Puritanism  and  all  dissent, 
and  to  east  religion  for  England  and  for  Scotland 
in  one  mould,  as  rigid  as  that  of  Rome. 

For  some  years,  the  English  nation  seemed  ter- 
rorized or  stupefied  by  the  audacity  of  the  com- 
plete overthrow  of  its  Constitution.  The  king 
and  his  servants  might  easily  imagine  that  the 
ilay  of  troublesome  Parliaments  and  of  inconve- 
nient laws  was  passed.  At  least  in  those  early 
years  of  their  success,  it  can  scarcely  have  oc- 
curred to  their  minils  that  a  time  of  accounting 
for  broken  laws,  and  for  the  violated  pledges  of 
the  Petition  of  Right,  might  come  at  the  end. 
At  all  events  they  went  their  way  with  seeming 
satisfaction,  and  tested,  year  by  year,  the  patient 
endurance  of  a  peo])le  which  has  always  been 
slow  to  move.  Their  courts  of  Star  ( 'ham1)er  and 
of  High  Commission,  tinding  a  paramount  law 
iu  the  will  and  pleasure  of  the  king,  imprisoned, 
fined,  pilloried,  flogged  and  mutilated  iu  quite 
the  spirit  of  the  Spanish  Inquisition,  though  they 
did   not    burn.      Thev   collected   Tonnage    and 
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Poiinihiirc  witlifmt  |);irliaiiK'iitary  consent,  and 
servile  judgi'S  enforeed  the  payment.  Tliey  in- 
vented a  claim  fur  "ship-money"  (in  conunuta- 
tion  of  an  ancient  demand  for  ships  to  serve  in 
tlie  Kinir's  uavj')  from  inland  towns  and  counties, 
as  well  as  from  the  commcnial  ports;  and  when 
John  Hampden,  ascjuire  in  15uckinirliamsliire,  re- 
fn.seil  payment  of  the  unlawful  tax.  tlieir  oliedieiU 
judires  gave  judgnient  against  him.  .\nd  still 
tlie  people  endured;  but  they  were  laying  up  in 
memory  man}'  things,  and  gathering  a  .store  of 
reasons  for  the  action  that  would  by  and  by 
begin. 

Rebellion  in  Scotland. 

At  last,  it  was  Scotland,  not  England,  that 
moved  to  rebel.  Laud  and  the  king  had  de- 
termined to  break  down  Pre.sbyterianism  in  the 
northern  kingdom  and  to  force  a  Prayer  Book  on 
the  .Scottish  Church.  There  was  a  conse(iuent 
riot  at  St.  Giles,  in  Edinburgh  (l(i87);  .lenny 
Geddes  threw  her  stool  at  the  bi.shop.  and  Scot- 
land presently  was  iu  revolt,  signing  a  National 
Covenant  and  defying  the  king.  Charles,  at- 
temjjting  to  frighten  tlie  resolute  Scots  with  an 
army  which  he  could  not  pay,  was  soon  driven 
to  a  treaty  with  them  (1639)  which  he  had  not 
honesty  enough  to  keep.  AVentworth.  who  had 
been  Lord  Deputy  of  Ireland  since  1032,  and 
who  had  framed  a  model  of  absolutism  in  that 
island,  for  the  admiration  of  his  colleagues  in 
England,  now  returned  to  the  king's  side  and 
became  his  chief  adviser.  He  counselled  the 
calling  of  a  Parliament,  as  the  only  means  by 
which  English  help  could  be  got  for  the  restor- 
ing of  royal  authority  in  Scotland.  The  Parlia- 
ment was  summoned  and  met  in  April,  1040.  At 
once,  it  showed  a  temper  which  alarmed  the 
king  and  he  dissolved  it  in  three  weeks.  Again 
Charles  made  the  attempt  to  put  down  his  Scot- 
tish subjects  without  help  from  an  English  Par- 
liament, and  again  the  attempt  failed. 

The  Long  Parliament. 

Then  the  desperate  king  summoned  another 
Parliament,  which  concentrated  in  itself,  when  it 
came  together,  the  suppressed  rebellion  that  had 
been  in  the  heart  of  EngUnid  for  ten  years,  and 
which  broke  his  flimsy  fabric  of  absolutism,  al- 
most at  a  single  blow.  It  was  tlie  famous  Long 
Parliament  of  English  history,  which  met  in  No- 
vember, 1040,  anil  which  ruled  England  for  a 
dozen  years,  until  it  gave  way  to  the  Cromwellian 
dictatorship.  It  sent  Laud  and  Stratford  to  the 
Tower,  impeached  the  latter  and  brought  him  to 
the  block,  within  si.x  months  from  the  beginning 
of  its  session;  and  the  king  gave  up  his  minister 
to  the  vengeance  of  the  angry  Commons  with 
hardly  one  honest  attempt  to  protect  him.  Laud 
waited  in  prison  five  years  before  he  sulfered  the 
same  fate.  The  Parliament  declarcil  it.self  to  be 
indissoluble  by  any  royal  command;  and  the 
king  assented.  It  aboli.slicd  the  Star  Chamber 
and  the  Court  of  High  Commission;  and  the 
king  ajijiroved.  It  swept  ship-money,  and  forest 
claims,  and  all  of  Charles'  law  less  money-getting 
devices  into  the  limbo;  and  he  put  his  signature 
to  its  bills,  But  all  the  time  he  was  intriguing 
with  the  Scots  for  armed  help  to  overthrow  his 
masterful  English  Parliament,  and  be  was  listen- 
ing to  Irish  emissaries  who  ollored  an  army  for 
the  same  purpose,  on  condition  that  Ireland 
should  be  surrendered  to  the  Catholics. 
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Charles  had  arranged  nothinij  on  either  of  these 
treacherous  plans,  nor  had  he  gained  anything  yet 
from  the  division  between  radicals  and  moderates 
that  was  beginning  to  show  itself  in  the  popular 
party,  when  he  suddenly  brought  the  strained 
situation  to  a  crisis,  in  .January.  1()4',!,  by  his 
most  foolish  and  arrogant  act.  He  invaded  the 
House  of  Commons  in  jierson.  with  a  large  body 
of  armed  men,  for  the  iiurpose  of  arresting  five 
members  —  Pym,  Hampden,  Holies,  Ilazlerigg 
and  Strode  —  whom  he  accused  of  having  nego- 
tiated treasonably  with  the  .Scots  in  1040.  The 
five  members  escaped  ;  the  House  appealeil  to  the 
citizens  of  London  for  protection;  king  and 
Parliament  began  immediately  to  i-aise  troops; 
the  nation  divided  and  arrayeil  itself  on  the  two 
sides,  —  most  of  the  gentry,  the  Cavaliers,  sup- 
porting the  king,  and  most  of  the  Puritan  mid- 
dle-class, wearing  close-cut  hair  and  receiving 
the  name  Roundheads,  being  ranged  in  the  party 
of  Parliament.  They  came  to  blows  in  October, 
when  the  first  battle  was  fought,  at  Edgehill. 

In  the  early  period  of  the  war.  the  parliamen- 
tary forces  were  commanded  by  tlu'  Earl  of  Esse.x  ; 
and  Sir  Thomas  Fairfa.\  was  their  gen<'ral  at  a 
later  stage;  but  the  true  leader  on  that  side,  for 
war  and  for  politics  alike,  was  soon  found  in 
Oliver  Cromwell,  a  member  of  Parliament,  whose 
extraordinary  capacity  was  first  shown  in  the 
military  organization  of  the  Eastern  Counties, 
from  which  he  came.  After  104.'),  when  the 
army  was  remodeled,  with  Cromwell  as  second 
in  rank,  his  real  chieftainship  was  scarcely  dis- 
guised. The  decisive  battle  of  the  war  was 
fought  that  year  at  Naseby,  where  the  king's 
cause  sulTereil  an  irrecoverable  defeat. 

The  Presbyterians  of  Scotland  luul  now  allied 
themselves  with  the  English  Roundheads,  on  con- 
dition that  the  Church  of  England  should  be  re- 
modeled in  the  Presbyterian  form.  The  Puri- 
tan majority  in  Parliament  being  favorable  to 
that  form,  a  Solemn  League  and  Covenant  be- 
tween the  two  nations  hail  been  eiitereil  into,  in 
1G43,  and  an  Assembly  of  Divines  was  convened 
at  Westminster  to  frame  the  contemplated  sys- 
tem of  the  Church.  But  the  Independents,  who 
disliked  Presbyterianism,  and  who  were  more 
tolenmtly  inclined  in  their  views,  had  greatly  in- 
creased in  numbers,  and  some  of  the  stronger 
men  on  the  Parli.'imcnt  side,  including  Cromwell, 
the  strongest  of  all,  were  among  them.  This 
dilTerence  lirought  about  a  sharp  struggle  within 
the  popular  party  for  the  control  of  the  fruits  of 
the  triumph  now  beginning  to  seem  secure. 
Under  Cromwell,  the  Army  became  a  jiowerful 
organization  of  religious  Independency,  while 
Parliament  sustained  Presbyterianism,  and  the 
two  stood  against  each  other  as  rival  [lOwers  in 
the  state. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year  1646  the  fortunes 
of  Charles  had  fallen  very  low.  His  partisan, 
Montrose,  in  Scotland,  had  been  beaten;  his  in- 
trigues in  Ireland,  for  the  raising  of  a  Catholic 
army,  had  only  alarmed  and  disgusted  his  Eng- 
lish "friends;  he  was  at  the  cud  of  his  resources, 
and  he  gave  himself  up  to  the  Scots.  The  latter, 
in  conjunction  with  the  Presbyterian  majority  in 
Parliaiueilt,  were  willing  to  make  terms  with 
him,  and  restore  him  to  his  throne,  on  conditions 
which  included  the  signing  of  the  Covenant 
and  the  establishing  of  Presbyterianism  in  the 
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Churches  of  both  kingdoms.  lie  refused  tlic 
proposal,  being  deluded  by  a  belief  that  the 
quarrel  of  Independents  and  Presbyterians  would 
open  his  way  to  the  recovery  of  jwuer  without 
any  concessions  at  all.  The  Scots  then  surren- 
dered him  to  the  English,  and  he  was  held  in  con- 
finement by  the  latter  for  the  next  two  years, 
scheming  and  pursuing  intrigues  in  many  direc- 
tions, and  convincing  all  who  dealt  witli  him  that 
his  purposes  were  never  straiglitforward  —  that 
he  was  faithless  and  false  to  the  core. 

Ill-«'ill  and  suspicion,  meanwhile,  were  widen- 
ing the  breach  between  Parliament  and  the 
Army.  Political  and  religious  agitators  were 
gaining  influence  in  the  latter  and  republican 
ideas  were  spreading  fast.  At  length  (Decem- 
ber, 1648),  the  Army  took  matters  into  its  own 
hands;  expelled  from  Parliament  those  members 
who  favored  a  reconciliation  with  the  king,  on 
the  basis  of  a  Presbyterian  establishment  of  the 
Church,  and  England  passed  under  military  rule. 
The  "  purged  "  Parliament  (or  rather  the  purged 
House  of  Commons,  which  now  set  the  House  of 
Lords  aside,  declaring  itself  to  be  tlie  sole  and 
supreme  power  in  the  state)  brought  King 
Charles  to  trial  in  the  following  month,  before  a 
High  Court  of  Justice  created  for  the  occasion. 
He  was  convicted  of  treason,  in  making  war 
upon  his  subjects,  and  was  beheaded  on  the  30th 
of  January,  16-t9. 

The   Commonwealth   and    the    Protectorate. 

The  king  being  thus  disposed  of,  tiie  House 
of  Commons  proclaimed  England  a  Common- 
wealth, "  without  a  King  or  House  of  Lords," 
took  to  itself  the  name  of  Parliament,  and  ap- 
pointed an  executive  Council  of  State,  forty-one 
in  number.  The  new  government,  in  its  first 
year,  had  a  rebellion  in  Lxdand  to  deal  with,  and 
sent  Cromwell  t(j  the  scene.  He  crushed  it  with 
a  merciless  hand.  The  next  year  Scotland  was 
in  arms,  for  the  late  king's  son,  now  called 
Charles  H.,  who  had  entered  the  country,  ac- 
cepted Presbyterianism,  and  signed  the  Cove- 
nant. Again  Cromwell  was  the  man  for  the  oc- 
casion, and  in  a  campaign  of  two  months  he 
ended  the  Scottish  war,  with  such  decision  that 
he  had  no  more  fighting  to  do  on  English  or 
Scotti.sh  soil  while  he  lived.  There  was  war 
with  the  Dutch  in  16.j2,  16.")3and  l(i')4,  over  ques- 
tions of  trade,  and  the  long  roll  of  English  naval 
victories  was  opened  bv  the  great  soldier-seaman, 
Robert  Blake. 

But  the  power  which  upheld  and  carried  for- 
ward all  things  at  this  time  was  the  power  of 
Oliver  Cromwell,  master  of  the  Army,  and,  there- 
fore, master  of  the  Commonwealth.  The  surviv- 
ing fragment  of  the  Long  Parliament  was  an 
anomaly,  a  fiction:  men  called  it  "the  Rump." 
In  Ai)ril,  10.53.  Cromwell  drove  the  members  of 
it  from  their  chamber  and  furniallv  took  to  him- 
self the  reins  of  government  which  in  fact  he  had 
been  holding  before.  A  few  months  later  he  re- 
ceived from  his  immediate  supporters  the  title  of 
Lord  Protector,  and  an  Instrument  of  Govern- 
ment was  framed,  which  served  as  a  constitution 
during  the  next  three  years.  Cromwell  was  as 
luiwilling  as  Charles  had  been  to  share  the  gov- 
ernment with  a  freely  elected  and  re|)resentative 
Parliament.  The  first  House  wliich  lie  called  to- 
gether was  dissolved  at  the  end  of  five  months 
(1655),  because  it  persisted  in  discussing  a  revision 
of    the  constitution.      His  second    Parliament, 


which  he  summoned  the  following  year,  required 
to  be  purged  by  the  arbitrary  exclusion  of  about 
a  hundred  members  before  it  e<iuld  be  brought 
to  due  submission.  This  tractable  body  then 
made  certain  important  changes  in  the  constitu- 
tion, by  an  enactment  called  the  "Humble  Petition 
and  Advice."  It  created  a  second  house,  to  take 
the  place  of  the  House  of  Lords,  and  gave  to  the 
Lord  Protector  the  naming  of  persons  to  be  life- 
members  of  such  upper  house.  It  also  gave  to 
the  Protector  the  right  of  apjiointing  his  own 
successor,  a  right  which  Cromwell  exercised  on 
his  death-bed,  in  1658,  by  designating  his  son 
Richard. 

The  responsible  rule  of  Cromwell,  from  the  ex- 
pulsion of  the  Rump  and  his  assumption  of  the 
dignity  of  Lord  Protector,  covered  only  the 
period  of  five  years.  But  in  that  brief  time  he 
made  the  world  respect  the  jjower  of  England  as 
it  had  never  been  respected  before.  His  govern- 
ment at  home  was  as  absolute  and  arbitrary  as 
the  government  of  the  Stuarts,  but  it  was  infi- 
nitely wiser  and  more  just.  Cromwell  was  a 
statesman  of  the  higher  order;  a  man  of  vast 
power,  in  intellect  and  will.  That  he  did  not 
belong  to  the  yet  higher  order  of  commanding 
men,  whose  statesmanshii)  is  pure  in  iiatricjtisni 
anil  uncolored  by  selfish  aims,  is  proved  by  his 
failure  to  even  plan  a  more  jiromising  settlement 
of  the  government  of  England  than  that  which 
left  it,  an  anomalous  Protectorate,  to  a  man  with- 
out governing  qualities,  who  happened  to  be  his 
son. 

Restoration  of  the  Stuarts. 

Richard  Cromwell  was  brushed  aside  after 
eight  months  of  an  absurd  attempt  to  play  the 
part  of  Lord  Protector.  The  otHcers  of  the  Army 
and  the  resuscitated  Rump  Parliament,  between 
tliem,  managed  affairs,  in  a  fashion,  for  almost  a 
year,  and  then  they  too  were  pushed  out  of  the 
way  by  the  army  which  had  been  stationed  in 
Scotland,  under  General  George  Jlonk.  By  the 
action  of  Monk,  with  the  consent,  and  with  more 
than  the  consent,  of  England  at  large,  the  Stuart 
monarchy  was  restored.  Charles  II.  was  invited 
to  return,  and  in  !May,  1660,  he  took  his  seat  on 
the  re-erected  throne. 

The  nation,  speaking  generally,  was  tired  of  a 
military  despotism;  tired  of  Puritan  austerity; 
tired  of  revolution  and  political  uncertainty;  — 
so  tired  that  it  threw  itself  down  at  the  feet  of 
the  most  worthless  member  of  the  most  worthless 
royal  family  in  its  history,  and  gave  itself  uji  to 
him  without  a  condition  or  a  guarantee.  For 
twenty-five  years  it  endured  both  ojipression  and 
disgrace  at  his  hands.  It  suffered  him  to  make 
a  brothel  of  his  Court;  to  empty  tlie  national 
purse  into  the  pockets  of  his  shameless  mistresses 
and  debauched  companions;  to  revive  the  eccle- 
siastical tyranny  of  Laud;  to  make  a  crime  of 
the  religious  creeds  and  the  worship  of  more  than 
half  hi"s  subjects;  to  sell  himself  and  sell  the 
honor  of  England  to  the  king  of  France  for  a 
secret  pension,  and  to  be  in  every  ])ossible  way 
as  ignoble  and  despicable  as  his  father  had  been 
arrogant  and  false.  When  he  died,  in  16S5,  the 
prospects  of  the  English  nation  were  not  im- 
proved by  the  accession  of  his  brother,  the  Duke 
of  York,  who  became  James  II.  James  had  more 
honesty  than  his  brother  or  his  father;  but  the 
narrowness  and  meanness  of  the  Stuart  race  were 
in  his  blood.    He  had  made  himscdf  intolerable, 
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to  Ills  svibjccts,  botli  EiisliJili  fiinl  Scoteli,  by  en- 
tering tile  ('atlidlif  Churcli,  openly,  wliile  Charles 
was  believed  to  have  done  the  .same  in  seeret. 
His  religion  was  necessarily  bigotry,  because  of 
the  smallness  of  his  nature,  ami  he  opposed  it  to 
the  Protestantism  of  the  kingdom  with  a  kind  of 
brutal  aggressiveness.  In  the  first  year  of  his 
reign  there  was  a  rebellion  undertaken,  in  the  in- 
terest of  a  bastard  son  of  Charles  II.,  called 
Duke  of  Jlonmouth;  but  it  Avas  savagely  put 
down,  first  liy  force  of  arms,  at  Sedgemoor,  and 
afterwards  b_y  the  "  l)loody  a.ssizes  "  of  the  rutji- 
less  .ludge  Jeffreys.  Encouraged  by  this  svicce.ss 
against  Ids  enemies  James  began  to  ignore  the 
"Test  Act,"  which  excluded  Catholics  from  office, 
and  to  surround  himself  by  ini'U  of  his  own  re- 
ligion. The  Test  Act  was  an  \mrigliteous  law, 
aud  the  "Declaration  of  Indulgence"  whicii 
James  issued,  for  the  toleration  of  Catliolics  and 
Dissenters,  was  just  in  principle,  according  to  the 
ideas  of  later  times;  but  the  action  of  the  king 
with  respect  to  both  was,  nevertheless,  a  gross 
and  threatening  violation  of  law.  England  had 
submitted  to  worse  conduct  from  Charles  H.,  but 
its  Protestant  temper  was  now  mused,  and  the 
loj'alty  of  the  sui)jecl  was  consumed  by  the 
fierceness  of  the  Churchman's  wrath.  James' 
daughter,  JIary,  and  her  husband,  William, 
Prince  of  Orange,  were  invited  from  Ilollaml  to 
come  over  and  displace  the  obnoxious  fatlier 
from  his  throne.  They  accepted  the  invitation, 
Kovember,  1088:  the  nation  rose  to  welcome 
them;  James  tied. —  and  the  great  Revolution, 
which  ended  arbitrary  monarchy  in  England  for- 
ever, and  established  constitutional  government 
on  clearly  detined  aud  lasting  bases,  was  accom- 
plished without  the  shedding  of  a  drop  of  blood. 

The  House  of  Orange  and  the  Dutch  Republic. 

William  of  Orange,  who  thus  acquired  a  place 
in  the  line  of  English  kings,  held,  at  the  same 
time,  the  nearly  regal  office  of  Stadtholder  of 
Holland;  but  the  office  had  not  remained  con- 
tinuously in  his  family  since  William  the  .Silent, 
whose  great-grandson  he  was.  ^lauricc.  the  sou 
of  the  murdered  William  the  Silent,  had  been 
chosen  to  the  stadtlioklership  after  his  father's 
death,  and  had  carried  forward  his  father's  work 
with  success,  so  far  as  conceiucd  the  lilieration  of 
the  United  Provinces  from  the  Spanish  yoke. 
He  was  an  abler  soldier  than  William,  but  not 
his  equal  as  a  statesman,  nor  as  a  man.  The 
greater  statesman  of  the  period  was  John  of 
Barneveldt.  between  whom  and  the  Stadtlioldcr 
an  oiiposition  grew  up  which  produced  jealousy 
ami  liostility,  more  especially  on  the  part  of  the 
latter.  A  shameful  religious  conflict  had  arisen 
at  this  time  between  the  Calvinists,  wdio  num- 
bered most  of  the  clergy  in  their  ranks,  and  a 
dissenting  body,  led  b.v  Jacob  Hermann,  or  Ar- 
miuius.  which  jirotested  against  the  doctrine  of 
predestination.  Harneveldt  favored  the  Armin- 
ians.  The  Stadtholder,  ]\Iauriee,  without  any 
apparent  theological  conviction  in  the  matter, 
threw  his  whole  weight  of  intluencc  on  the  side 
of  the  Calvinists;  aud  was  able,  with  the  help  of 
the  Calvinist  preachers,  to  carry  the  greater  part 
of  the  common  people  into  that  faction.  The 
Arminians  were  everywhere  put  down  as  heretics, 
barred  from  preaching  or  teaching,  and  otherwise 
silenced  aud  ill  treated.  It  is  a  singular  fact 
that,  at  the  very  time  of  this  outburst  of  Cal- 
vinistic  fury,  the  Dutch  were  exhibiting  other- 


wise a  far  more  tolerant  temi)er  in  religion  than 
any  other  people  in  Europe,  and  had  thrown  open 
tlieir  country  as  a  place  of  shelter  for  the  jierse- 
cuted  of  other  lands, —  botli  Christian  sectaries 
and  Jews.  We  infer,  necessarily,  that  the  bitter- 
ness of  the  Calvinists  against  the  Arminians  was 
more  political  tlian  religious  in  its  source,  and 
that  the  source  is  really  traceable  to  tlie  tierce 
ambition  of  Prince  JIaurice,  and  the  passiim  of 
the  party  which  supported  liis  suspicious  politi- 
cal aims. 

Barneveldt  lost  influence  as  the  consequence  of 
the  Calvinistic  triumph,  and  was  exposed  lielp- 
lessh'  to  the  vindictive  hatred  of  Prince  JIauriee, 
who  did  not  scruple  to  cause  his  arrest,  his  trial 
and  execution  (Kili)).  on  charges  which  none  be- 
lieved. JIauriee.  whose  memory  is  blackeneil  by 
this  great  crime,  died  in  l(i'2.").  and  was  succeeded 
by  his  half-lirother.  Frederic  Hemy.  The  war 
with  Sjiaiu  had  been  renewed  in  l(i21,  at  the  end 
of  the  twelve  jears  truce,  and  more  than  willingly 
renewed;  for  the  merchant  class,  aud  the  mari- 
time interest  in  the  cities  which  felt  secure,  pre- 
ferred war  to  jieace.  Under  a  hostile  flag  they 
pushed  their  counnerce  into  Sjjanish  and  Portu- 
guese seas  from  which  a  treaty  of  peace  would 
unilotibtedly  exclude  them;  and,  so  long  as 
Spanish  American  silver  fleets  were  afloat,  the 
spoils  of  ocean  war  were  vastly  enriching.  It 
was  during  these  years  of  war  that  the  l)utch 
got  their  footing  on  the  fartlier  sides  of  the  world, 
and  nearly  won  the  mastery  of  the  sea  which 
their  slower  but  stronger  English  rivals  wrested 
from  theiu  in  the  end.  Xot  until  the  general 
Peace  of  W'estphalia,  in  1648,  was  a  flnal  settle- 
ment of  issues  between  Spain  and  the  United 
Provinces  brought  about.  The  freedom  and  iu- 
depeudeuce  of  the  Provinces,  as  sovereign  states, 
was  then  acknowledged  by  the  humbled  Span- 
iard, iind  favorable  arrangements  of  trade  were 
conceded  to  them.  The  southeru.  Catholic 
Provinces,  which  S]iainhad  held,  were  retained  in 
their  sulijection  to  her. 

Frederic  Henry,  the  third  Stadtholder,  was  suc- 
ceeded in  1047  by  his  son,  William  II.  The  latter 
wasted  his  short  career  of  less  than  four  years  in 
foolish  plotting  to  revolutionize  the  government 
aud  transform  the  stadlholdership  into  a  mon- 
archy, supported  by  France,  for  the  help  of 
which  country  he  seemed  willing  to  pay  any  base 
and  treasonable  price.  Dying  suddenly  in  the 
midst  of  his  scheming.  lie  left  an  unborn  son  — 
the  future  William  III.  of  England  —  who  came 
into  the  world  a  week  after  his  father  had  left  it. 
Under  these  circumstauces  the  stadtholdership 
was  suspended,  with  strong  feelings  against  the 
revival  of  it,  resulting  from  the  conduct  of  Wil- 
liam II.  Tlie  lesser  ])rovinccs  then  fell  under 
the  domination  of  Holland  —  so  much  .so  tliat  the 
name  of  Holland  began  soon  to  be  aiqilicd  to  the 
confederation  at  large,  and  is  very  commonly 
used  with  that  meaning  for  a  long  subsequent 
time.  The  chief  minister  of  the  Estates  of  Hol- 
land, known  as  the  Grant!  Pensionary,  became 
the  practical  head  of  the  federal  government. 
After  1053  the  office  of  Grand  Pensionary  was 
filled  b_v  a  statesman  of  high  ability,  John  de 
Witt,  tlie  chief  end  of  whose  policy  apjiears  to 
have  been  the  prevention  of  the  return  of 
the  House  of  Orange  to  power.  The  govern- 
ment thus  administered,  and  controlled  liy  the 
commercial  class,  was  successful  in  promoting 
the  general  prosperity  of  the  provinces,  aud  in 
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advancing  their  maritime  importance  anil  power. 
It  conducted  two  wars  with  England  —  one  with 
the  Commonwealth  and  one  with  the  restored 
monarchy  —  and  could  claim  at  least  an  equal 
share  of  the  naval  glory  won  in  each.  But  it 
neglected  tlie  land  defense  of  the  country,  and 
was  found  shamefully  unprepared  in  lfiT2.  when 
the  Provinces  were  attacked  by  a  villainous  com- 
bination, formed  between  Louis  XIV.  of  France 
and  his  servile  peu.sioner,  Charles  II.  of  England. 
The  republic,  humbled  and  distressed  by  the 
rushing  conquests  of  the  French,  fixed  its  hopes 
upon  the  young  Prince  of  Orange,  heir  to  the 
prestige  of  a  great  historic  name,  and  turned 
its  wrath  against  the  party  of  De  Witt.  The 
Prince  was  made  Stadtholder,  despite  the  oppo- 
sition of  .John  de  Witt,  and  the  latter,  with  his 
brother  Cornelius,  was  murdered  by  a  mob  at  Am- 
sterdam. William  of  Orange  proved  both  wise 
and  heroic  as  a  leader,  and  the  people  were  roused 
to  a  new  energy  of  resistance  by  his  appeals  and 
his  example.  They  cut  their  dykes  and  flooded 
the  land,  subjecting  themselves  to  unmeasured 
loss  and  distress,  but  peremptorily  stopping  the 
French  advance,  until  time  was  gained  forawaken- 
ing  public  feeling  in  Europe  against  the  aggres- 
sions of  the  unscrupulous  French  king.  Then 
William  of  Orange  began  that  which  was  to  be 
his  great  and  important  mission  in  life, —  the  or- 
ganizing of  resistance  to  Louis  XIV.  Without 
fhe  foresight  and  penetration  of  French  designs 
which  he  evinced. — without  his  unflagging  exer- 
tions for  the  next  thirty-  years, — without  his  diplo- 
matic tact,  his  skill  of  management,  his  patience 
in  war,  his  obstinate  perseverance, —  it  seems  to 
be  a  certainty  that  the  ambitious  "grand  mon- 
arch," concentrating  the  whole  power  of  France 
in  himself,  would  have  been  able  to  break  tlie 
surrounding  nations  one  bj'  one.  and  they  woidd 
not  have  combined  their  strength  for  an  effective 
self-protection.  The  revolution  of  16.88-9  in 
England,  which  gave  the  crown  of  that  kingdom 
to  William,  and  his  wife  Mary,  contributed  greatly 
til  his  success,  and  was  an  event  nearly  as  impor- 
tant in  European  politics  at  large  as  it  was  in 
the  constitutional  history  of  Great  Britain. 

Germany  after  the  Thirty  Years  War. 

In  a  natural  order  of  things,  Germany  should 
have  supplied  the  main  resistance  to  Louis  XIV. 
and  held  his  unscrupulous  ambition  in  check. 
But  Germany  had  fallen  to  its  lowest  state  of 
political  demoralization  and  disorder.  The  very 
idea  of  nationalitj'  had  disappeared.  The  Em- 
pire, even  collapsed  to  the  Germanic  sense,  and 
even  reduced  to  a  frame  and  a  form,  had  almost 
vanished  from  practical  affairs.  The  numerous 
petty  states  which  divided  the  German  people 
stood  apart  from  one  another,  iu  substantial  in- 
dependence, and  were  sundered  by  small  jealous- 
ies and  distrusts.  Little  absolute  principalities 
they  were,  each  having  its  little  court,  which 
aped,  in  a  little  way,  the  grand  court  of  the 
grand  monarch  of  France  —  central  object  of  the 
admiration  and  the  envy  of  all  small  souls  in  its 
time.  Half  of  them  were  ready  to  bow  down  to 
the  siilendid  being  at  Versailles,  and  to  be  his 
creatures,  if  he  condescended  to  bestow  a  nod  of 
patronage  and  attention  upon  them.  The  French 
king  had  more  influence  among  them  than  their 
nominal  Emperor.  More  and  more  distinctly  the 
latter  drew  apart  in  his  immediate  dominions  as 
an  Austrian  sovereign;  and  more  and  more  com- 


pletely Austrian  interests  and  Austrian  policy 
becanie  removed  and  estranged  from  the  interests 
of  the  Germanic  people.  The  ambitions  and  the 
cares  of  the  House  of  Hapsburg  were  increasingly 
in  directions  most  opposite  to  the  German  side 
of  its  relations,  tending  towards  Italy  and  the 
southeast:  while,  at  the  same  time,  the  narrow 
church  influence  which  depressed  the  Austrian 
states  widened  a  hopeless  intellectual  difference 
betwee.n  them  and  the  northern  German  people. 

Brandenburg. —  Prussia. 

The  most  notable  movements  in  dull  Ger- 
man affairs  after  the  Peace  of  Westphalia  were 
those  which  connected  themselves  with  the  set- 
tling and  centering  in  Brandenburg  of  a  nucleus 
of  growing  power,  around  which  the  nationaliz- 
ing of  Germany  has  been  a  crystalizing  process 
ever  since.  The  Mark  of  Brandenburg  was  one 
of  the  earliest  conquests  (tenth  century)  of  the 
Germans  from  the  Wends.  Prussia,  afterwards 
united  with  Brandenburg,  was  a  later  c<mquest 
(thirteenth  century)  from  Wendish  or  Slavonic 
and  other  pagan  inhabitants,  and  its  subjugation 
was  a  missionary  enterprise,  accomplished  by  the 
crusading  Order  of  Teutonic  Knights,  under  the 
authority  and  direction  of  the  Pope.  The  Order, 
which  held  the  country  for  more  than  two  cen- 
turies, and  ruled  it  badly,  became  degenerate, 
and  about  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century  it 
was  overcome  iu  war  by  Casimir  IV.  of  Poland, 
who  took  away  from  it  the  western  part  of  its 
territory,  and  forced  it  to  do  homage  to  him  for 
the  eastern  part,  as  a  fief  of  the  Polish  crown. 
Sixty  years  later,  the  Reformation  movement  in 
Germany  brought  about  the  extinguishment  of 
the  Teutonic  (5rder  as  a  political  power.  The 
Grand  blaster  of  the  Order  at  that  time  was 
Albert,  a  HohenzoUern  prince,  belonging  to  a 
younger  branch  of  the  Brandenburg  family.  He 
became  a  Lutheran,  anil  succeeded  in  persuading 
the  Polish  king,  Sigismund  I,,  to  transfer  the  sov- 
ereignty of  the  East  Prussian  fief  to  him  person- 
ally, as  a  duchy.  He  transmitted  it  to  his  de- 
scendants, who  held  it  for  a  few  generations :  but 
the  line  became  extinct  in  1618,  and  the  Duchy 
of  Prussia  then  passed  to  the  elder  branch  of  the 
family  and  was  united  with  Brandenburg.  The 
Mark  of  Brandenburg  had  been  raised  to  the 
rank  of  an  Electorate  in  13.56  and  had  been  ac- 
quired by  the  HohenzoUern  family  in  1417.  The 
superior  weight  of  the  Brandenburg  electors  iu 
northern  Germany  may  be  dated  from  their  ac- 
quisition of  the  important  Duchy  of  Prussia ;  but 
they  made  no  mark  on  affairs  until  the  time  of 
Frederick  William  I.,  called  the  Great  Elector, 
who  succeeded  to  the  Electorate  in  1640.  near  the 
close  of  the  Thirty  Years  War.  In  the  arrange- 
ments of  the  Peace  of  Westphalia  he  secured 
East  Pomerania  and  other  considerable  additions 
of  territory.  In  16.57  he  made  his  Duchy  of 
Prussia  independent  of  Poland,  bv  treatv  with 
the  Polish  king.  In  1672  and  1674  he  had  the 
courage  and  the  independence  to  join  the  allies 
against  Louis  XIV.,  and  when  the  Swedes,  in 
alliance  with  Louis,  invaded  his  dominions,  he 
defeated  and  humbled  them  at  Fchrbcllen,  and 
took  from  them  the  greater  part  of  their  Pome- 
ranian territory.  When  the  Great  Elector  died. 
in  loss.  Brandenburg  was  the  commanding 
Xorth-German  power,  and  the  HohenzoUern 
family  had  fully  entered  on  the  great  career  it 
has  since  pursued. 
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Frcilfrick  Williiim's  son  Fieik-riek,  with  iKHie 
of  his  I'lithcr's  t;ili-iit,  had  a.  ])ushiiig  but  slialliiw 
ainbitiiiii.  He  uspirt'il  to  hi'  a  king,  and  eiivuin- 
stancfs  made  his  friendship  so  important  to  the 
Emperor  Leopold  I.  tliat  the  hittci',  excrei.sing 
the  tlieoretical  siiper-sovereijrnty  of  the  Civsars, 
endowed  him  with  tlie  regal  title.  lie  was  made 
King  of  Prussia,  not  of  Brandenburg,  because 
Brandenburg  stooil  in  vassalage  to  the  Empire, 
while  Prussia  was  an  independent  state. 

Poland  and  Russia. 

When  Brandenburg  and  Prussia  luiited  began 
to  rise  to  importance,  the  neighboring  kingdom 
of  Poland  had  already  passed  the  clima.x  of  its 
career.  Under  the  Jagellon  dynasty,  sprui'.g  from 
the  Duke  Jagellon  of  Lithuaiua,  who  married 
Hedwig,  Queen  of  Poland,  in  1380,  and  united 
the  two  states,  Poland  was  a  great  power  for 
two  centuries,  and  seemed  more  likely  than  Rus- 
sia to  dominate  the  Slavonic  ])eoi)les  of  Europe. 
The  Russians  at  that  time  were  imder  the  feet  of 
the  Jlongols  or  Tartars,  whose  terrific  sweep 
westwards,  from  tlie  steppes  of  Asia,  had  over- 
whelmed them  completely  and  seemed  to  bring 
their  independent  history  to  an  end.  Slowly  a 
Ru.ssian  ducliy  had  emerged,  having  its  seat  of 
doubtful  sovereignty  at  Moscow,  and  being  sub- 
ject quite  humbly  to  the  Jlongol  Khan.  About 
1477  the  JIuscovite  duke  of  that  time,  Ivan 
Vasilovitch,  broke  the  Tartar  yoke  and  acquired 
independence.  But  his  dominion  was  limited. 
The  Poles  and  Lithuanians,  now  united,  had 
taken  ]iossessioii  of  large  and  inqiortant  territories 
formerly  Russian,  and  the  ^luseovite  state  was 
entirely  cut  olT  from  tiic  Baltic.  It  began,  how- 
ever, in  the  ne.xt  centuiy,  mider  Ivan  the  Terri- 
ble, lirst  of  the  Czars,  to  make  conquests  south- 
ward and  south-eastward,  from  the  Tartars, 
until  it  had  reached  the  Caspian  Sea.  The  do- 
minion of  the  Czar  stretched  northward,  at  the 
same  time,  to  the  White  Sea,  at  the  single 
jiortof  which  trade  was  opened  with  the  Russian 
country  by  English  merchant  adventurers  in  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth.  Late  in  the  si.vteenth  cen- 
tury the  ol<l  line  of  rulers,  descended  from  the 
Scandinavian  Ruric.  came  to  an  end,  and  after  a 
few  years  Jticliael  Romanoff  established  the  dy- 
nasty which  has  reigned  since  his  time. 

As  between  the  two  principal  Slavonic  nations, 
Russia  was  now  gaining  stability  and  weight, 
while  Poland  had  begun  to  lose  botli.  It  was  a 
fatal  day  for  tlie  Poles  when,  in  1573,  on  tlie 
death  of  the  last  of  the  Jagellons,  they  made 
their  monarchy  purely  elective,  abolishing  the 
restriction  to  one  family  which  liad  previously 
prevailed.  The  election  was  by  the  suffrage  of 
the  nobles,  not  the  people  at  large  (who  were 
generally  serfs),  and  the  government  became  an 
oligarchy  of  the  most  unregulated  kind  known 
in  history.  The  crown  was  stripped  of  power, 
and  the  unwillingness  of  the  noliility  to  submit 
to  any  national  authority,  even  that  of  its  own 
assembly,  reached  a  point,  about  the  middle  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  at  which  anarchy  was 
virtually  agreed  upon  as  the  desirable  political 
state.  The  extraordinary  "  liberuni  veto,"  then 
made  part  of  the  Polish  constitution,  gave  to 
each  single  member  of  the  assemblies  of  tlie 
nobles,  or  of  the  deputies  representing  them,  a 
right  to  forbid  any  enactment,  or  to  arrest  the 
whole  proceedings  of  the  body,  bj-  his  unsupported 
negative.     This  amazing  prerogative  appears  to 


have  been  exercised  very  rarelv  in  its  fullness; 
but  its  theoretical  existence  cITectnally  extin- 
guished ]niblic  sjiirit  and  jniralyzed  all  rational 
legislation.  Linked  with  the  singular  feebleness 
of  the  monarchy,  it  leaves  small  room  for  sur- 
prise at  the  ultimate  shipwreck  of  the  Polish 
state. 

The  royal  elections  at  Warsaw  came  to  be 
prize  contests  at  which  all  Europe  assisted. 
Every  Court  set  up  its  candidate  for  the  jialtry 
titular  ])lace :  every  candidate  enijitied  his  purse 
into  the  Polish  capital,  and  bribed,  intrigued, 
corrupted,  to  the  best  of  his  ability.  Once,  at 
least  (1074),  when  the  game  was  on,  a  sudden 
breeze  of  patriotic  feeling  swept  the  traflickers 
out  of  the  diet,  ;ind  insiiired  the  election  of  a 
national  hero,  John  Sobieski,  to  whom  Europe 
owes  much;  for  it  was  he  who  drove  back  llie 
Turks,  in  l(iS3,  when  their  last  bold  push  into 
central  Europe  was  made,  and  when  they  were 
storming  at  the  gates  of  Vienna.  But  when 
Sobieski  died,  in  1090,  the  old  scandalous  vendue 
of  a  crown  was  re-opened,  and  the  Eli'ctor  of 
Saxony  was  the  buyer.  During  most  of  the  last 
two  centuries  of  its  history,  Poland  sold  its 
throne  to  one  alien  after  anfither,  and  allowed 
foreign  states  to  mix  and  meddle  with  its  alTairs. 
Of  real  nationality  there  was  not  much  left  to  . 
extinguish  when  the  time  of  extinction  came. 
There  were  patriots,  and  very  noble  patriots, 
among  the  Poles,  at  all  periods  of  their  history ; 
but  it  seems  to  have  been  the  very  hopelessness 
of  the  state  into  which  their  country  had  <lrifted 
which  intensified  their  patriotic  feeling, 

Russia  had  acquired  magnitude  ami  strength 
as  a  barbaric  power,  in  the  sixteenth  and  seven- 
teenth centuries;  but  it  was  not  until  the  reign 
of  Peter  the  Great,  which  opened  in  1082,  that 
the  great  Slavonic  empire  began  to  take  on  a 
European  character,  with  European  interests  and 
intluences,  and  to  assimilate  tiic  civilization  of 
the  AVest.  Peter  niaj'  be  said  to  have  knotted 
Russia  to  Europe  at  lioth  extremities,  by  pushing 
his  dominions  to  the  Baltic  on  the  north  and  to  the 
Black  Sea  on  the  south,  and  by  putting  his  <iwn 
sliijis  afloat  in  both.  From  his  day,  Russia  has 
been  steadily  gathering  weight  in  each  of  the 
two  continents  over  wliich  her  vast  bulk  of  em- 
pire is  stretched,  and  moving  to  a  mysterious 
great  destiny  in  time  to  come. 

The  Turks. 

The  Turks,  natural  enemies  of  all  the  Christian 
races  of  eastern  and  southeastern  Europe,  came 
practically  to  the  end  of  their  threatening  career 
of  conqtiest  about  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  when  Suleiman  the  Magnificent  died 
(l.iOO).  He  had  occupied  a  great  part  of  Hun- 
gary; seated  a  pasha  in  Buda;  laid  siege  to 
Vienna ;  taken  Rhodes  from  the  Knights  of  St. 
John;  attacked  them  in  Malta;  made  an  alliance 
with  the  King  of  France;  lirought  a  Turkish 
fleet  into  the  western  Jlediterranean.  and  held 
Eurojic  in  jiositive  terror  of  an  Ottoman  domi- 
nation for  half  a  century.  His  son  Selim  added 
Cyprus  to  the  Turkish  conquests;  but  was  hum- 
bled in  the  ]\Icditerranean  b}'  the  great  Christian 
victory  of  Lepanto,  won  liy  the  combined  fleets 
of  Spain,  Venice  and  the  Pope,  under  Don  John 
of  Austria.  After  that  time  Europe  had  no  great 
fear  of  the  Turk;  though  he  still  fought  "hard 
with  the  Venetians,  the  Poles,  the  Russians,  the 
Hungarians,  and,  once   more,  carried   his  arms 
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even  to  Vienna.      But,  on  the  whole,  it  was  a 
losing  fight ;  the  crescent  was  on  the  wane. 

Last  glories  of  Venice. 

In  the  whole  strugixle  with  the  Ottomans, 
through  the  lifteenth.  sixteenth,  and  seventeenth 
centuries,  the  republic  of  Venice  bore  a  nol)le 
part.  Slie  contested  with  them  foot  by  foot  the 
Greek  islands,  Peloi^onnesus,  and  the  eastern 
shores  of  the  Adriatic.  Even  after  her  commerce 
besan  to  slip  from  her  control,  and  the  strength 
which  came  from  it  sank  rapidlv,  she  gave  up 
her  eastern  possessions  but  slowly,  one  by  one, 
and  after  stout  resistance.  Crete  cost  the  Turks 
a  war  of  twenty-four  years  (1645-1669).  Fifteen 
years  afterwards  the"  Venetians  gathered  tlieir 
energies  afresh,  assumed  the  aggressive,  and  con- 
quered tlie  whole  Peloponnesus,  which  tliey  held 
for  a  quarter  of  a  century.  Then  it  was  lost 
again,  and  the  Ionian  Islands  alone  remained 
Venetian  territory  in  the  East. 

Rise  of  the  House  of  Savoy. 

Of  Italy  at  large,  in  tlie  seventeenth  century, 
Iving  prostrate  uniler  the  heavy  hand  of  Spain, 
there  is  no  liistory  to  claim  attention  in  so  brief 
a  sketch  as  this.  One  sovereign  family  in  the 
northwest,  long  balanced  ou  the  Alps,  in  tmcer- 
tainty  between  a  cis-Alpine  and  a  trans-.\lpine 
destiny,  but  now  clearly  committed  to  Italian 
fortunes,  had  begun  to  win  its  footing  among  the 
noticeable  smaller  powers  of  the  day  by  sheer 
dexteritv  of  trimming  and  shifting  sides  in  the 
conflicts"  of  the  time.  This  was  the  House  of 
Savoy,  whose  first  possessions  were  gathered  in 
the  crumbling  of  the  old  kingdom  of  Burgvmdy, 
and  lay  on  both  slopes  of  the  Alps,  commanding 
several  important  passes.  On  the  western  and 
northern  side,  the  counts,  afterwards  dukes,  of 
Savoy  had  to  contend,  as  time  went  on,  with  the 
expanding  kingdom  of  France  and  with  the  stout- 
hearted communities  which  ultimately  formed 
the  Swiss  Confederacy.  They  fell  back  before 
liotli.  At  one  period,  in  the  fifteenth  century, 
tlieir  dominion  had  stretched  to  the  Saone,  and 
to  the  lake  of  Neufehatel,  on  both  sides  of  it, 
surrounding  the  free  city  of  Geneva,  which  they 
were  never  able  to  overcome,  and  the  lake  of 
Geneva  entire.  After  that  time,  tlie  Savoyards 
gradually  lost  territory  on  the  Gallic  side  and  won 
compensations  ou  the  Italian  side,  in  Piedmont, 
and  at  the  expense  of  Genoa  and  the  duchy  of 
Jlilan.  The  l)uke  Victor  Amadeus  II.  was  the 
most  successful  winner  for  his  house,  and  he 
made  his  gains  by  remarkable  man(euvering  ou 
botli  sides  of  the  wars  of  Louis  XIV.  One  of 
his  acquisitions  (1713)  was  the  island  kingdom  of 
Sicily,  which  gave  him  a  royal  title.  A  few 
years  later  he  exchanged  it  with  Austria  for  the 
islanil  kingdom  of  Sardinia  —  a  realm  more  de- 
sirable to  him  for  geographical  reasons  only. 
The  dukes  of  Savoy  and  princes  of  Piedmont 
thus  became  kings  of  Sardinia,  and  the  name  of 
the  kingdom  w-as  often  applied  to  their  whole 
dominion,  down  to  the  recent  time  when  the 
House  of  Savoy  attained  the  grander  kingship  of 
united  Italy. 

First  wars  of  Louis  XIV. 

The  wars  of  Louis  XIV.  gave  little  opiiortunity 
for  western  and  central  Europe  to  make  any 
other  history  than  that  of  struggle  and  battle, 
invasion  and  devastation,  intrigue  and  faithless 


diplomacy,  shifting  of  political  landmarks  and 
traffic  in  border  populations,  as  though  they  were 
pastured  cattle,  for  fiftj'  years,  in  the  last  part  of 
the  seventeenth  century  and  the  first  part  of  the 
eighteenth  (166.5-1715).  It  will  be  remembered 
that  wlien  this  King  of  France  married  the  In- 
fanta of  Sjiain,  he  joined  in  a  solemn  renuncia- 
tion of  all  rights  on  her  part  and  on  that  of  her 
cliildren  to  such  dominions  as  she  might  other- 
wise inherit.  But  such  a  renunciation,  witli  no 
sentiment  of  honor  behind  it,  was  worthless,  of 
course,  and  Louis  XIV.,  in  his  own  esteem,  stood 
on  a  height  quite  above  the  moral  considerations 
that  have  force  with  common  men.  AVhen  Philip 
IV.  of  Spain  died,  in  1665,  Louis  promptly  began 
to  put  forward  the  claims  which  he  had  pledged 
himself  not  to  make.  He  demanded  jiart  of  the 
Xetlierlands,  and  Franche  Comte — the  old  county 
(not  the  duch}-)  of  Burgundy  —  as  belonging  to 
his  queen.  It  was  his  good  fortune  to  be  served 
by  some  of  the  greatest  generals,  military  en- 
gineers and  administrators  of  the  day  —  by  Tu- 
renne,  Conde,  Vauban,  Lou  vols,  and  others — and 
when  he  .sent  his  armies  of  invasion  into  Flanders 
and  Franche  Comte  they  carried  all  before  them. 
Holland  took  alarm  at  these  aggressions  which 
came  so  near  to  her,  and  formed  an  alliance  witli 
England  and  Sweden  to  assist  Spain.  But  the 
unprincipled  English  king,  Charles  II.,  was 
easily  brilied  to  betray  his  ally;  Sweden  was 
bought  over;  Spain  submitted  to  a  treaty  which 
gave  the  Burgundian  county  back  to  her,  and 
surrendered  an  important  part  of  the  Spanish 
Netherlands  to  France.  Louis'  first  exploit  of 
national  brigandage  had  tlius  been  a  glorious 
success,  as  glory  is  defined  in  the  vocabulary  of 
sovereigns  of  his  class.  He  had  stolen  several 
valuable  towns,  killed  some  thousands  of  people, 
carried  misery  into  the  lives  of  some  thousands 
more,  and  provoked  the  Dutch  to  a  challenge  of 
war  that  seemed  promising  of  more  glory  of  like 
kind. 

In  1672  he  prepared  himself  to  chastise  the 
Dutch,  and  his  English  pensioner,  Charles  II., 
with  several  German  princes,  joined  him  in  the 
war.  It  was  this  war,  as  related  already,  which 
brought  about  the  fall  and  the  death  of  Jolin  de 
Witt,  Grand  Pensionary  of  Holland  ;  whicli  raised 
AVilliam  of  Orange  to  the  restored  stadtholdership, 
and  which  gave  him  a  certain  leadership  of  in- 
fiuence  in  Europe,  as  against  the  French  king. 
It  was  this  war.  likewise,  whicli  gave  the  Ilohen- 
zollerns  their  first  great  battle-triumph,  in  the 
defeat  of  the  Swedes,  allies  of  the  French,  at 
Fehrliellin.  For  Frederick  AVilliam,  the  Great 
Elector,  had  joined  the  Emperor  Leopold  and  the 
King  of  Spain  in  another  league  with  Holland 
to  resist  the  aggressions  of  France ;  while  Sweden 
now  took  sides  with  Louis.  England  was  soon 
witlidrawu  from  the  contest,  by  the  determined 
aclinn  of  Parliament,  which  forced  its  king  to 
make  jicaee.  Otherwise  the  war  became  general 
in  western  Europe  and  was  frightful  in  the  death 
and  misery  it  cost.  Generally  the  French  had 
the  most  success.  Turenne  was  killed  in  1675 
and  Conde  retired  the  same  year;  but  able  com- 
manders were  found  in  Luxemburg  and  Crcqui 
to  succeed  them.  In  opposition  to  William  of 
•Orange,  the  nutcli  made  |ieaee  at  Ximeguen.  in 
l(i7S,  nnd  Spain  was  forced  to  give  up  Franche 
Comte,  with  another  fraction  of  her  Xetherland 
territories;  but  Holland  lost  nothing.  Again 
Louis  XIV.  had  beaten  and  robbed  his  neighbors 
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•with  success,  ami  was  at  tlie  pinnacle  of  his 
glory,  France,  it  is  true,  was  oppressed  and 
exhausted,  but  licr  king  was  a  "  grand  monarch," 
and  she  must  needs  be  content. 

For  a  few  years  the  grand  monarch  contented 
himself  with  small  tilchiugs  of  territory,  which 
kept  his  conscience  supple  and  gave  practice  to 
his  sleight-of-hand.  On  one  prele.vtand  anolher 
he  seized  town  after  town  in  Alsace,  and,  at  last, 
1681,  surprised  and  captured  the  imperial  free 
city  of  Strasburg,  in  a  time  of  entire  peace,  lie 
bombarded  Genoa,  took  Avignon  from  the  Pope, 
bullied  and  abiLsed  feeble  Spaiu,  made  large 
claims  on  the  Palatinate  in  the  name  of  his 
sister-in-law,  but  against  her  will,  and  did  nearly 
what  he  was  pleased  to  do,  without  any  effective 
resistance,  until  after  William  of  Orange  had 
been  called  to  the  English  throne.  That  com- 
pleted a  great  change  in  the  European  situation. 

Revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes. 

The  change  had  already  been  more  than  half 
brought  about  by  a  foul  and  foolish  measure 
which  Louis  had  adopted  in  his  domestic  ad- 
ministration. Cursed  by  a  tj-rant's  impatience  at 
the  idea  of  free  thought  and  free  opinion  among 
his  subjects,  he  had  been  persuaded  by  Catholic 
zealots  near  his  per.son  to  revoke  the  Edict  of 
Nantes  and  revive  ])er.secutionof  the  Huguenots. 
This  w^as  done  in  108.5.  The  fatal  elTects  with- 
in France  resembled  those  which  followed  the 
persecution  of  the  Moriscoes  of  Spain.  The 
Huguenots  formed  a  large  pro])ortion  of  the  best 
middle  class  of  the  kingdom, —  its  manufacturers, 
its  merchants,  its  skilled  and  thrifty  artisans. 
Infamous  elforts  were  made  to  detain  them  in  the 
country  and  there  force  them  to  apostacj'  or  hold 
them  under  imnishmcnt  if  they  withstood,  lint 
there  was  not  power  enough  in  the  monarchy, 
with  all  its  absolutism,  to  enclose  Fr.^nce  in  such 
a  wall.  Vast  numbers  escaped  —  half  a  million 
it  is  thought — carrying  their  skill,  their 
knowledge,  their  industry  and  their  energ}'  into 
Holland,  England,  Switzerland,  all  parts  of 
Protestant  Germany,  and  acr<iss  the  ocean  to 
America.     France  was  half  ruined  by  the  less. 

The  League  of  Augsburg. 

At  the  same  time,  the  Protestant  allies  in 
Germany  and  the  North,  whom  Louis  had  held  in 
subserviency  to  himself  so  long,  were  angered 
and  alarmed  by  his  act.  They  joined  a  new  de- 
fensive league  against  him,  formed  at  Aug.sburg, 
in  lOsfi,  which  embraced  the  Enijieror,  S|iain, 
Holland,  and  Sweden,  at  first,  and  afterwards 
took  in  Savoy  and  other  Italian  states,  along 
with  Germany  almost  entire.  But  the  League 
was  miserably  unprepared  for  war,  and  Inirdly 
hindered  the  march  of  Louis'  armies  when  he 
suddenly  moved  them  into  the  Rhenish  electorates 
in  1688.  For  the  second  time  in  liis  reign,  and 
under  his  orders,  the  Palatinate  was  fearfidly 
devastated  with  tire  and  sword.  But  this  attack 
on  Germany,  occupying  the  armsof  France,  gave 
William  of  Orange  his  opportunity  to  enter  Eng- 
land unopposed  and  take  the  English  crown. 
That  accomplished,  he  speedily  brought  England 
into  the  League,  enlarging  it  to  a  "grand  alli- 
ance "  of  all  western  Europe  against  the  danger-' 
ous  monarch  of  France,  and  inspiring  it  with 
some  measure  of  his  own  energy  and  courage. 

France  had  now  to  deal  with  enemies  on  every 
side.     They  swarmed  on  all  lier  frontiers,  and 


the  .strength  and  valor  with  which  she  met  them 
were  amazing.  For  three  years  the  French  more 
thau  held  their  own,  not  only  in  land  lighting, 
but  on  the  sea,  where  they  seemed  likely,  for 
a  time,  to  dispute  the  supremacy  of  the  English 
and  tlie  Dutch  with  success.  But  the  frigiitful 
<lraft  made  on  the  resources  of  the  nation,  and 
the  strain  on  its  spirit,  were  more  than  coidil  be 
kept  up.  The  obstinacy  of  the  king,  and  his  in- 
dilference  to  the  sufferings  of  his  people.  ])ro- 
longcd  the  war  until  16',(7,  but  with  steady  lo.ss 
to  the  French  of  the  advantages  with  which  they 
began.  Two  years  before  the  end,  Jjouis  hail 
bought  over  the  Duke  of  Savoy,  by  giving  back 
to  him  all  that  France  had  taken  from  his  Italian 
territories  since  Richelieu's  time.  AVhcn  the 
final  peace  was  settled,  at  Ryswick,  like  surren- 
ders had  to  be  made  in  the  Netherlands,  Lor- 
raine, and  beyond  the  Rhine;  but  Alsace,  with 
Strasburg.  was  kept,  to  be  a  German  graft  <  n 
France,  until  the  sliarp  Prussian  pruning  knife, 
in  our  own  time,  cut  it  away. 

War  of  the  Spanish  Succession. 

There  were  three  years  of  peace  after  the 
treaty  of  Ryswick.  and  then  a  new  war  —  longer, 
more  bitter,  and  more  destructive  than  those  be- 
fore it  —  arose  out  of  questions  connected  with 
the  succession  to  the  crown  of  Sjiain.  Cliarles 
II.,  last  of  tlie  Austro-Spanish  or  Sjianisli-llaps- 
burg  kings,  die<l  in  1700,  leaving  no  heir.  The 
nearest  of  his  relatives  to  the  throne  were  tlie 
descendants  of  his  two  sisters,  one  of  whom  had 
married  Louis  XIV.  anil  the  other  the  Emperor 
Leopold,  of  the  Austrian  House.  Louis  XIV.,  as 
we  know,  had  renounced  all  tlie  Spanisli  rights 
of  his  (luceii  and  her  issue;  but  that  ri'nuncia- 
tiou  had  been  shown  already  to  be  wasted  jiaper. 
Leopold  had  renounced  nothing;  but  lie  had  re- 
quired a  renunciation  of  her  Spanish  claims  from 
the  one  daughter,  JIaria,  of  his  Spanish  wife, 
and  he  put  forward  claims  to  the  Spanish  suc- 
cession, on  his  own  behalf,  because  his  mother 
had  been  a  princess  of  that  nation,  as  well  as  his 
wife.  He  was  willing,  however,  to  transfer  his 
own  rights  to  a  younger  son,  fruit  of  a  second 
marriage,  the  Archduke  Charles. 

The  question  of  the  Spanish  succession  was 
one  of  European  interest  and  importance,  and 
attempts  had  been  made  to  settle  it  two  years 
before  the  death  of  the  Spanish  king,  in  1698, 
by  a  treaty,  or  agreement,  between  France, 
England,  and  Holland.  By  that  treaty  these 
outside  powers  (consulting  Spain  not  at  all)  un- 
dertook a  partitiim  of  the  Spanish  monarchy,  in 
what  they  assumed  to  be  the  interest  of  the 
European  balance  of  power.  They  awarded 
Naples,  Sicily,  and  some  lesser  Italian  posses- 
sions to  a  grandson  of  Louis  XIV.,  the  Milanese 
territory  to  the  Archduke  Charles,  and  the  rest 
of  the  Sjianish  dominions  to  au  infant  son  of 
Maria,  the  Emperor's  daughter,  who  was  ni.ar- 
ried  to  the  elector  of  Bavaria.  But  the  infant 
so  selected  to  wear  the  crown  of  Spain  died  soon 
afterwards,  and  a  second  ti'eaty  of  partition  was 
framed.  This  gave  the  Milanese  to  the  Duke  of 
Lorraine,  in  exchange  for  his  own  duchy,  which 
he  promised  to  cede  to  France,  and  the  whole 
remainder  of  the  Spanish  inheritance  was  con- 
ceded to  the  Austrian  archduke,  Charles.  In 
Spain,  these  arrangements  were  naturally  re- 
sented, by  both  people  and  king,  and  the  latter 
was   persuaded    to    set    against    them    a    will, 
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boquc'iitliing  all  that  lie  ruled  to  the  younger 
griindson  of  Louis  XIV.,  Philip  of  Anjou,  on 
condition  that  the  latter  renounce  for  himself 
and  for  his  heirs  all  claims  to  the  crown  of 
France.  The  inducement  to  this  bequest  was 
the  power  which  the  King  of  France  possessed 
to  enforce  it.  and  so  to  preserve  tlie  unity  of  the 
Spanish  realm.  That  tlie  argument  and  the 
persuasion  came  from  Loviis'  own  agents,  while 
otiier  agents  amused  England,  Holland  and 
Austria  with  treaties  of  p'artition,  is  tolerably 
clear. 

Near  the  end  of  the  year  1700,  the  King  of 
Spain  died:  his  will  was  disclosed;  the  treaties 
■were  as  coolly  ignored  as  the  prior  renunciation 
had  been,  and  the  yoving  French  prince  was  sent 
pompously  into  Spain  to  accept  the  proffered 
crown.  For  a  time,  there  was  indignation  in 
Europe,  but  no  more.  William  of  Orange  could 
persuade  neither  England  nor  Holland  to  war, 
and  Austria  could  not  venture  hostilities  without 
their  help.  But  that  submissivencss  only  drew 
fi-om  the  grand  monarch  fresh  displays  of  his 
dishonesty  and  his  insolence.  Philip  of  Aujou's 
renunciation  of  a  possible  succession  to  the 
French  throne,  while  occupying  that  of  Spain, 
was  practically  annulled.  The  government  of 
Spain  was  guided  from  Paris  like  that  of  a  de- 
pendency of  France.  Dutch  and  Engli.sh  com- 
merce was  injured  by  hostile  measures.  Move- 
ments alarming  to  Holland  were  made  on  the 
frontiers  of  the  Spanish  Netherlands.  Finally, 
when  the  fugitive  ex-king  of  England,  James 
II..  died  at  St.  Germains,  in  September,  1701. 
Louis  acknowledged  James'  son,  the  Pretender, 
as  King  of  England.  This  insult  roused  the  war 
spirit  in  England  which  KingAVilliam  had  striven 
so  hard  to  evoke.  He  had  already  arranged  the 
terms  of  a  new  defensive  Grand  Alliance  with 
Holland,  Austria,  and  most  of  the  German  states. 
There  was  no  difficulty  now  in  making  it  an  offen- 
sive combination. 

But  William,  always  weak  in  health,  and 
worn  by  many  cares  and  harassing  troubles,  died 
in  March,  1702,  before  the  war  wliich  he  desired 
broke  out.  His  death  made  no  pause  in  the 
movement  of  events.  Able  statesmen,  under 
Queen  Anne,  his  successor,  carried  forward  his 
policy  and  a  great  soldier  was  found,  in  the  per- 
son of  John  Churchill,  Duke  of  Marlborough,  to 
command  the  armies  of  England  and  the  Dutch. 
Another  commander,  of  remarkable  genius. 
Prince  Eugene  of  Savoy,  took  service  with  the 
Emperor,  and  these  two,  acting  cordially  to- 
gether, humbled  the  overweening  pride  of  Louis 
XIV.  in  the  later  years  of  his  reign.  He  had 
worn  out  France  by  his  long  exactions.  His 
strong  ministers,  Colbert,  Louvois  and  others, 
were  dead,  and  he  did  not  find  successors  for  them. 
He  had  able  generals,  but  none  equal  to  Turenne, 
Conde  or  Luxemburg, —  none  to  cope  with  Marl- 
borough and  Prince  Eugene.  The  war  was 
widespread,  on  a  stupendous  scale,  and  it  lasted 
for  twelve  years.  Its  campaigns  were  fought  in 
the  Low  Countries,  in  Germany,  in  Italy  and  in 
Spain.  It  glorified  the  reign  of  Anne,  in  English 
history,  by  the  shining  victories  of  Blenheim, 
Ramifies,  Oudenarde  and  Malplaquet,  and  by 
the  capture  of  Gibraltar,  the  padlock  of  the 
Slediterranean.  The  misery  to  which  France 
was  reduced  in  the  later  years  of  the  war  was 
probably  the  greatest  that  the  much  suffering 
nation  ever  knew. 


The  Peace  of  Utrecht. 

Louis  sought  peace,  and  was  willing  to  go  far 
in  surrenders  to  obtain  it.  But  the  allies  pre.ssed 
him  too  hard  in  their  demands.  They  would  have 
him  not  only  abandon  the  Bourbon  dynasty  that 
he  had  set  up  in  Spain,  but  join  them  in  over- 
throwing it.  He  refused  to  negotiate  on  such 
terms,  and  Fortune  approved  his  resolution,  by 
giving  decisive  victories  to  his  arms  in  Spain, 
while  dealing  out  disaster  and  defeat  in  every 
other  field.  England  grew  weary  of  the  war 
when  it  came  to  appear  endless,  and"  Marlborough 
and  the  Whigs,  who  had  carried  it  on,  were 
ousted  from  power.  The  Tories,  under  Harley 
and  Bolingbroke,  came  into  office  and  negotiated 
the  famous  Peace  of  Utrecht  (1713),  to  which  all 
the  belligerents  in  the  war,  save  the  Emperor, 
consented.  The  Emperor  yielded  to  a  supple- 
mentary treaty,  signed  at  Rastadt  the  next  year. 
These  treaties"  left  the  Bourbon  King  of  Spain, 
Philip  v.,  on  his  throne,  but  bound  him,  by  fresh 
renunciations,  not  to  be  likewi.se  King  of  France. 
They  gave  to  England  Gibraltar  and  Minorca,  at 
the  "expense  of  Spain,  and  Nova  Scotia,  New- 
foundland and  Hudson's  Bay  at  the  expense  of 
France.  They  took  much  more  from  Spain. 
They  took  Sicily,  which  they  gave  to  the  Duke 
of  Savov,  with  the  title  of  King;  they  took 
Naples,  Milan,  Mantua  and  Sardinia,  which  they 
gave  to  Austria,  or,  more  strictly  speaking,  to 
the  Emperor;  and  they  took  the  Spanish  Nether- 
lands, which  they  gave  to  Austria  in  the  main, 
with  some  barrier  "towns  to  the  Dutch.  They 
took  from  France  her  conquests  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Rhine;  but  they  left  her  in  possession  of 
Alsaee,  with  Strasburg  and  Landau.  The  great 
victim  of  the  war  was  Spain. 

France  at  the  death  of  Louis  XI'V. 

■ 
Louis  XIV.  was  near  the  end  of  his  reign  when 
this  last  of  the  fearful  wars  which  he  caused 
was  brought  to  a  close.  He  died  in  Septem- 
ber, 171.5,  leaving  a  kingdom  which  had  reasons  to 
cin-se  his  memory  in  every  particular  of  its  state. 
He  had  foiled  the  exertions  of  as  wise  a  minister, 
Jean  Colbert,  as  ever  strove  to  do  good  to  France. 
He  had  dried  the  sources  of  national  life  as  with 
a  searching  and  monstrous  sponge.  He  luul  re- 
pressed ev^-rything  which  he  could  not  absorb  in 
Ills  flaunting  court,  in  his  destroying  armies, 
and  in  himself.  He  had  dealt  with  France  as 
with  a  dumb  beast  that  had  been  given  him  to 
bestride ;  to  display  himself  upon,  before  the  gaze 
of  an  envious  worli ;  to  be  bridled,  and  spurred  at 
his  pleasure,  and  whipped ;  to  toil  for  him  and 
bear  burdeus  as  he  willed ;  to  tread  upon  his 
enemies  and  trample  his  neighbors'  fields.  It  was 
he,  more  than  all  others  "before  or  after,  who 
made  France  that  dumb  creature  which  suffered 
and  was  still  for  a  little  longer  time,  and  then 
began  thinking  and  went  mad. 

Charles  XIL  of  Sweden. 

While  the  Powers  of  western  Europe  were 
wrestling  in  the  great  war  of  the  Spanish  Succes- 
sion, the  nations  of  the  North  and  East  were 
tearini:  each  other,  at  tlie  same  time,  with  equal 
stubbornness  and  ferocity.  The  beginning  of 
their  conflict  was  a  wanton  attack  from  Russia. 
Poland  and  Denmark,  on  the  possessions  of 
Sweden.  Sweden,  in  the  past  century,  had  made 
extensive  conquests,  and  her  territories,  outside 
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of  the  Srandinavian  peninsuln,  wore  thru.st  pro- 
viiUiiigly  into  the  sides  of  all  these  three  neijihljors. 
There  had  been  three  Charleses  on  the  Swedi.sh 
throne  in  succession,  following  Christina,  the 
daii-rhter  of  Giista\  us  Adolphus.  Queen  Chris- 
tina, an  eccentric  character,  had  abdicated  in 
l(i."i4,  in  order  to  join  the  Catholic  Churcli,  and 
had  been  succeeded  by  !icr  cousin,  Charles  X. 
The  si.\  years  reign  of  this  Charles  was  one  i>f 
constant  war  with  the  Danes  and  the  Poles,  anil 
almost  uniformly  he  was  the  aggressor.  His 
son  and  successor,  Charles  XL,  suffered  the  great 
defeat  at  Fehrbellin  whicli  gave  prestige  to 
Brandenliurg;  but  he  was  shielded  by  the  puis- 
sant arm  of  I.,ouis  XIV..  his  ally,  and  lost  no 
territory.  More  .successful  in  his  domestic  iiolicy 
tlian  in  his  wars,  he,  lioth  practically  and  for- 
mally, estalilished  absolutism  in  the  monarchy.  ' 
InlieViting  from  his  father  that  absolute  power, 
while  inheriting  at  the  same  time  the  ruthless 
amliition  of  his  grandfather,  Charles  XII.,  came 
to  the  throne  in  1697. 

In  the  first  two  years  of  his  reign,  tliis  extraor- 
dinary young  autocrat  showed  so  little  of  his 
character  tliat  his  royal  neighbors  thought  him  a 
weakling,  and  Peter  the  Great,  of  Russia,  con- 
spiri'd  with  Augustus  of  Poland  and  Frederick 
IV.  of  Denmark  to  strip  him  of  those  parts  of  his 
dominion  which  they  several!}'  coveted.  The 
residt  was  like  the  rousing  of  a  lion  by  hunters 
who  went  forth  to  jiursue  a  hare.  The  young 
Sweile,  dropping,  instantly  and  forever,  all 
frivolities,  sprang  at  his  assailants  before  they 
dreamed  of  tinding  him  awake,  and  the  game 
was  suddenly  reversed.  The  hunters  became  the 
hunted,  and  they  had  no  rest  for  nine  years  from 
the  implacable  pursuit  of  them  which  Charles 
kept  up.  He  defeated  the  Danes  and  the  Rus- 
sians in  the  first  year  of  the  war  (1700).  In  1702 
he  invaded  Poland  and  occupied  Warsaw ;  in 
1704  he  forced  tlie  deposition  of  the  Saxon  King 
of  Poland,  Augustus,  and  the  election  of  Stanis- 
laus Leczinski.  Xot  yet  satisfied,  he  followed 
Augustus  into  his  electorate  of  Saxony,  and  com- 
[lelied  him  there  to  renounce  the  Polish  crown 
and  tlie  Russian  alliance.  In  1708  he  invaded 
Russia,  marcliing  on  JIoscow,  but  turning  aside 
to  meet  an  expected  ally,  Mazeppa  the  Cossack. 
It  was  the  mistake  which  Napoleon  repeated  a 
century  later.  The  Swedes  exhausted  themselves 
in  the  march,  and  the  Russians  bided  their  time. 
Peter  the  Czar  had  devoted  eight  years,  since 
Charles  defeated  him  at  Narva,  to  making  sol- 
diers, well-trained,  out  of  the  mob  which  that 
fight  scattered.  When  Charles  had  worn  his 
army  down  to  a  slender  and  disheartened  force, 
Peter  struck  and  destroyed  it  at  Pultowa.  Charles 
escaped  from  the  wreck  and  took  refuge,  with 
a  few  hundreds  of  his  guards,  in  the  Turkish 
province  of  Bessarabia,  at  Bender.  In  that 
shelter,  which  the  Ottomans  hospitably  accorded 
to  him,  he  remained  for  five  years,  intriguing  to 
bring  the  Porte  into  war  with  his  Muscovite 
eneni}',  while  all  the  fruits  of  his  nine  years  of  con- 
quest in  the  North  were  stripped  from  hiju  liy 
the  old  league  revived.  Augustus  returned  to 
Poland  and  recovered  his  crown.  Peter  took 
possession  of  Livonia,  Ingria,  and  a  great  part 
of  Finland.  Frederick  IV. .  of  Denmark,  attacked 
Sweden  itself.  The  kingless  kingdom  made  a 
valiant  defense  against  the  crowd  of  eager  ene- 
mies; but  Charles  had  used  the  best  of  its  ener- 
gies and  its  resources,  and  it  was  not  strong. 


Neartheendof  lOlO,  Charles  succeeded  in  jiush- 
ing  the  Sultan  into  war  with  the  C'zar,  and  the  lat- 
ter, advancing  into  Moldavia,  rashly  place<l  him- 
self in  a  position  of  great  peril,  where  the  Turks 
liad  him  really  iLt  their  mercy.  But  Catherine,  the 
Czarina,  who  was  present,  found  means  to  lirihe 
theTurkish  vizier  in  command,  and  Peter  escaped 
with  no  loss  more  serious  than  the  surrender  of 
Azov.  That  ended  the  war,  and  the  liopes  of 
the  Swedish  king.  But  still  the  .stubborn  Charles 
wearied  the  Porte  with  his  importimities,  tmtil 
he  was  commanded  to  qint  the  country.  Even 
then  he  refused  to  depart,  —  resisted  when  force 
was  used  to  expel  him,  and  did  not  take  his  leave 
until  late  in  November,  1714,  when  he  received 
intelligence  that  his  subjects  were  jireiiaring  to 
appoint  his  sister  regent  of  the  kingilom  and  to 
make  peace  with  the  Czar.  That  news  hurried 
him  homeward;  but  only  for  continued  war.  He 
was  about  to  make  terms  with  Russia,  and  to 
secure  her  alliance  against  Denmark.  Poland  and 
Hanover,  when  he  was  killed  during  an  invasion 
of  Norway,  in  the  siege  of  Friedricksliall  (Decem- 
ber, 161!^).  The  crown  of  Sweden  was  then  con- 
ferred upon  his  sister,  btit  shorn  of  absolute 
I>owers,  and  practicallj'  dejieudent  ujion  the 
nobles.  All  the  wars  in  which  Charles  XII.  had 
involved  his  kingdom  were  brought  to  an  end 
by  great  sacrilices,  and  Russia  rose  to  the  place 
of  Sweden  as  the  chief  power  in  the  North.  The 
Swedes  paid  heavily  for  the  career  of  their 
"  Northern  Alexander." 

Alliance  against  Spain. 

Before  the  belligerents  in  the  North  had  (juieted 
themselves,  tlioseof  the  West  were  again  in  arms. 
Spain  had  fallen  under  the  influence  of  two  eager 
and  restless  ambitions,  that  of  the  queen,  Eliza- 
beth of  Parma,  and  an  Italian  minister.  Cardinal 
Alberoni;  and  the  schemes  into  which  these  two 
drew  the  Bourbon  king,  Philip  V.,  soon  ruptured 
the  close  relations  with  France  which  Louis  XIV. 
had  ruined  his  kingdom  to  bring  about.  To 
check  them,  a  triple  alliance  was  formed  (1717) 
between  France,  England  and  Holland,  —  en- 
larged the  next  year  to  a  quadruple  alliance  by 
the  adhesion  of  Austria.  At  the  outset  of  the 
war,  Spain  made  a  conquest  of  Sardinia,  and 
almost  accomplished  the  same  in  Sicily;  Init  the 
English  crushed  her  navy  and  her  rising  com- 
merce, while  the  French  crossed  the  Pyrenees 
with  an  army  which  the  Spaniards  could  not 
resist.  A  vast  combination  whicli  Alberoni  was 
weaving,  and  which  took  in  Charles  XII.,  Peter 
the  Great,  the  Stuart  jiretender,  the  English 
Jacobites,  and  the  opponents  of  the  regency  in 
France,  fell  to  pieces  when  the  Swedish  king  fell. 
Alberoni  was  driven  from  Spain  and  all  his  plans 
were  given  up.  The  Sjianish  king  withdrew 
from  Sicily  and  surrendered  Sardinia.  The  Em- 
peror and  the  Duke  of  Savoy  exchanged  islands, 
as  stated  before,  and  the  former  (hokling  Naples 
already)  revived  the  old  Kingdom  of  the  Two 
Sicilies,  while  the  latter  became  King  of  Sardinia. 

War  of  the  Polish  Succession. 

These  disturbances  ended,  there  were  a  few 
years  of  rest  in  Europe,  and  then  another  war, 
of  the  character  peculiar  to  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, broke  out.  It  had  its  cause  in  the  Polish 
election  of  a  king  to  succeed  Augustus  II.  As 
usual,  the  neighboring  nations  formed  a  betting 
ring  of  onlookers,  so  to  speak,  and  "backed" 
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their  several  candidates  licavily.  The  deposed 
and  e.xiled  king,  Stanislaus  Leczinski,  who  re- 
ceived his  crown  from  Charles  XII.  and  lost  it 
after  Pu'.towa,  was  the  French  candidate ;  for  he 
had  married  his  daughter  to  Louis  XV.  Fred- 
erick Augustus  of  Saxony,  son  of  the  late  King 
Augustus,  was  the  Russian  and  Austrian  candi- 
date. The  contest  resulted  in  a  double  election 
(1733),  and  out  of  that  came  war.  Spain  and 
Sardinia  joined  France,  and  the  Emperor  had  no 
allies.  Hence  the  House  of  Austria  suffered 
greatly  in  the  war,  losing  the  Two  Sicilies,  which 
went  to  Spain,  and  were  conferred  on  a  younger 
son  of  the  king,  creating  a  third  Bourbon  mon- 
archy. Part  of  the  duchy  of  Milan  was  also 
yielded  by  Austria  to  the  King  of  Sardinia;  and 
the  Duke  of  Lorraine,  husband  of  the  Emperor's 
daughter,  Maria  Theresa,  gave  up  his  duchy  to 
Stanislaus,  who  renounced  therefor  his  claim  on 
the  crown  of  Poland.  The  Duke  of  Lorraine 
received  as  compensation  a  right  of  succession  to 
the  grand  duchy  of  Tuscany,  where  the  Jledi- 
cean  House  was  about  to  expire.  These  were 
the  principal  consequences,  humiliating  to  Aus- 
tria, of  what  is  known  as  the  First  Family  Com- 
pact of  the  French  and  Spanish  Bourbons. 

War  of  Jenkins'  Ear. 

This  alliance  between  the  two  courts  gave  en- 
couragement to  hostile  demonstrations  in  the 
Spanish  colonies  against  English  traders,  who 
were  accused  of  extensive  smuggling,  and  the 
outcome  was  a  jjetty  war  (1739),  called  "the  War 
of  Jenkins'  Ear." 

■War  of  the  Austrian  Succession. 

Before  these  hostilities  were  ended,  imother 
"war  of  succession,"  more  serious  than  any  be- 
fore it,  was  wickedly  brought  upon  Europe. 
The  Emperor,  Charles  VI.,  died  in  1740,  leaving 
no  son,  but  transmitting  his  hereditary  domin- 
ions to  his  eldest  daughter,  the  celebrated  Maria 
Theresa,  married  to  the  cx-Duke  of  Lorraine. 
Years  before  his  death  he  had  sought  to  pro\-ide 
against  any  possible  disputing  of  the  succession, 
by  an  instrument  known  as  the  Pragmatic  Sanc- 
tion, to  which  he  obtained,  first,  the  assent  of 
the  estates  of  all  the  provinces  and  kingdoms  of 
the  Austrian  realm,  and,  secondly,  the  guaranty 
by  solemn  treaty  of  almost  every  European 
Power.  He  died  in  the  belief  that  he  had  estab- 
lished his  daughter  securely,  and  left  her  to  the 
enjoyment  of  a  peaceful  reign.  It  was  a  pitiful 
illusion.  He  was  scarcely  in  his  grave  before 
half  the  guarantors  of  the  Pragmatic  Sanction 
were  putting  forward  claims  to  this  ])art  and 
that  part  of  the  Austrian  territories.  The  Elec- 
tor of  Bavaria,  the  Elector  of  Saxony  (in  his 
wife's  name)  and  the  King  of  Spain,  claimed  the 
whole  succession;  the  two  first  mentioned  on 
grounds  of  collateral  lineage,  the  latter  (a  Bour- 
bon cuckoo  in  the  Spanish-Hapsburg  nest)  as 
being  the  heir  of  the  Hapsburgs  of  Spain. 

While  these  larger  pretensions  were  still  jos- 
tling each  other  in  the  diplomatic  stage,  a  minor 
claimant,  who  said  little  but  acted  powerfulh', 
sent  his  demands  to  the  Court  of  Vienna  with  an 
army  following  close  at  their  heels.  This  was 
Frederick  II.  of  Prussia,  presently  known  as 
Frederick  the  Great,  who  resuscitated  an  obso- 
lete claim  on  Silesia  and  took  possession  of  the 
province  (1740-11)  without  waiting  for  debate.  If, 
anj'where,   there  had  been  virtuous  hesitations 


before,  his  bold  stroke  ended  them.  France 
could  not  see  her  old  Austrian  rival  dismem- 
bered without  hastening  to  grasp  a  share.  She 
contracted  with  the  Spanish  king  and  the  Elec- 
tor of  Bavaria  to  enforce  the  hitter's  claims,  and  to 
take  the  Austrian  Xetherlands  in  prospect  for  com- 
pensation, while  Spain  should  find  indemnity  in 
the  Austro-Italian  states.  Frederick  of  Prussia, 
having  Silesia  in  hand,  offered  to  join  JIaria 
Theresa  in  the  defense  of  her  remaining  domin- 
ions ;  but  his  proposals  were  refused,  and  he  en- 
tered the  league  against  her.  Saxony  did  the 
same.  England  and  Sardinia  were  alone  in  be- 
friending Austria,  and  England  was  only  strong 
at  sea.  Maria  Theresa  found  her  heartiest  sup- 
l)ort  in  Hungary,  where  she  made  a  personal 
appeal  to  her  subjects,  and  enlarged  their  con- 
stitutional privileges.  In  1742  the  Elector  of 
Bavaria  was  elected  Emperor,  as  Charles  VII. 
In  the  same  year,  JIaria  Theresa,  acting  under 
pressure  from  England,  gave  up  the  greater 
part  of  Silesia  to  Frederick,  by  treaty,  as  a  price 
paid,  not  for  the  help  he  had  offered  at  first,  but 
barely  for  his  neutrality.  He  abandoned  his 
allies  and  withdrew  from  the  war.  His  retire- 
ment produced  an  immense  difference  in  the  con- 
ditions of  the  contest.  Saxony  made  peace  at 
the  same  time,  and  became  an  active  ally  on  the 
Austrian  side.  So  rapidly  did  the  latter  then 
recover  their  ground  and  the  French  slip  back 
that  Frederick,  after  two  years  of  neutrality, 
became  alarmed,  and  found  a  pretext  to  take  tip 
arms  again.  The  scale  was  now  tipped  to  the 
side  on  which  he  threw  himself,  but  not  immedi- 
ately; and  when,  in  174.'),  the  Emperor,  Charles 
VII.,  died  suddenly,  Maria  Theresa  w'as  able  to 
secure  the  election  of  her  husband,  Francis  of 
Lorraine  (or  Tuscan}'),  which  founded  the  Haps- 
burg-Lorraine  dynasty  on  the  imperial  throne. 
This  was  in  September.  In  the  following  De- 
cemlier  Frederick  was  in  Dresden,  and  Saxony  — 
the  one  effective  ally  left  to  the  Austrians,  since 
England  had  withdrawn  from  the  war  in  the 
previous  August  —  was  at  his  feet.  Maria  The- 
resa, having  the  Spaniards  and  the  French  still  to 
fight  in  Italy  and  the  Xetherlands,  could  do  noth- 
ing but  make  terms  with  the  terrible  Prussian 
king.  The  treaty,  signed  at  Dresden  on  Christ- 
mas Day,  1745,  repeated  the  cession  of  Silesia  to 
Frederick,  with  (jlatz,  and  restored  Saxony  to 
the  humbled  Elector. 

Treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelle. 

France  and  Spain,  deserted  the  second  time  by 
their  faithless  Prussian  ally,  continued  the  war 
until  1748,  when  the  influence  of  England  and 
Holland  brought  about  a  treaty  of  peace  signed 
at  Aix-la-Chapelle.  France  gained  nothing  from 
the  war,  but  had  suffered  a  loss  of  prestige,  dis- 
tinctly. Austria,  besides  giving  up  Silesia  to 
Frederick  of  Prussia,  was  required  to  surrender 
a  bit  of  Lombardy  to  the  King  of  Sardinia,  and 
to  make  over  Parma,  Piacenza  and  Guastalla  to 
Don  Philip  of  Spain,  for  a  hereditary  principal- 
ity. Under  the  circumstances,  the  result  to 
Maria  Theresa  was  a  notable  triumph,  and  she 
shared  with  her  enemy,  Frederick,  the  fruitage 
of  fame  harvested  in  the  war.  But  antagonism 
between  these  two.  and  between  the  Interests  and 
ambitions  which  they  respectively  represented  — 
dynastic  on  one  side  and  national  on  the  other  — 
was  henceforth  settled  and  irreconcilable,  and 
could  leave  in  Germany  no  durable  peace. 
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'I'lic  ])e:irf  \v:is  Imiken,  not  fur  Gurmnny  iiloiic. 
but  for  Kuropi;  luul  for  ahnost  llio  world  at  large, 
in  six  years  after  the  siuiniii;;:  of  tlie  Treaty  of  Aix- 
la-Chapelle.  The  rupture  oeeurred  first  very  far 
from  Europe — -ou  tlie  otiier  sides  of  the  srlobe,  in 
America  and  Iliiidostan,  wiiere  England  and 
France  were  eager  rivals  in  colonial  coiKiuest. 
In  America,  they  had  ijuarreled  since  the  Treaty 
of  Utrecht  over  the  boundaries  of  Acadia,  or 
Nova  Scotia,  which  that  treaty  transferred  to 
England.  Latterly,  they  had  come  to  a  more 
serious  collision  in  the  interior  of  the  continent. 
The  English,  rooting  their  po.s.session  of  the  At- 
lantic seaboard  by  strong  and  stable  settlements, 
had  been  tardy  explorers  and  slow  in  passing  the 
Alleganies  to  tlie  region  iidand.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  French,  nimble  and  enterprising  in  ex- 
ploration, and  in  military  occuiiation,  liut  super- 
ficial and  artilicial  in  colonizing,  had  pushed  their 
waj'  by  a  long  circuit  from  Canada,  through  the 
great  lakes  to  the  head  waters  of  the  Ohio,  and 
were  fortifying  a  line  in  the  rear  of  the  Britisli 
colonies,  from  the  valley  of  the  St.  Lawrence  to 
the  valley  of  the  Mississippi,  before  the  Englisli 
were  well  aware  of  their  intent.  Thi'ii  the  colo- 
nists, Virginians  and  Penusylvanians,  took  arms, 
and  the  careerof  George  Washington  was  begun  as 
leader  of  an  expedition  in  1~.")4  to  drive  the  French 
from  the  Ohio.  It  was  not  successfid,  and  a 
strong  force  of  regular  troops  was  sent  over  next 
year  bythe  Britisli govermiieni,  under  Braddock, 
to  repeat  the  attempt.  A  frightful  catastrophe, 
worse!  tlian  failure,  came  of  this  second  undertak- 
ing, and  open  war  between  France  anil  England, 
which  had  not  yet  been  declared,  followed  soon. 
This  colonial  conflict  of  England  and  France 
fired  the  train,  .so  to  speak,  which  cau.sed  a  great 
explosion  of  suppressed  hostilities  in  ICurope. 

The  House  of  Hanover  in  England. 

If  the  English  crown  had  not  been  worn  by  a 
German  king,  having  a  German  principality  to 
defend,  the  French  and  English  might  have 
fought  out  their  ciuarrel  ou  the  ocean,  and  in  the 
wilderness  of  Americ-:i,  or  on  the  plains  of  the 
Carnatic,  without  disturbing  their  continental 
neighbors.  But  England  was  now  under  a  new, 
foreign-bred  line  of  sovereigns,  descended  from 
that  daughter  of  .lames  I.,  the  princess  Elizabeth, 
who  married  the  unfortunate  Elector  Palatine 
and  was  (pieen  of  Bohemia  for  a  brief  winter 
term.  After  Williiim  of  Orange  died,  his  wife. 
Queen  JIary,  liaving  preceded  him  to  the  grave, 
and  no  children  liaving  been  born  to  them,  Anne, 
the  sister  of  .Mary,  had  been  called  to  the  throne. 
It  was  in  her  reign  that  the  brilliant  victories  of 
Marlborough  were  won,  and  in  her  reign  that  the 
Union  of  Scotland  with  England,  under  one  par- 
liament as  well  as  one  sovereign,  was  brought 
about.  On  Anne's  death  (1714),  her  brother,  Uie 
son  of  James  II.,  called  "the  Pretender,"  was 
still  excluded  from  the  throne,  because  of  his 
religion,  and  the  next  heir  was  sought  and  sum- 
moned, in  the  ]5erson  of  the  Elector  George,  of 
Hanover,  whose  remote  ancestress  was  Elizabeth 
Stuart.  George  I.  had  reigned  thirteen  years, 
and  his  sou,  George  II.,  had  been  twenty-seven 
years  on  the  throne,  when  these  (luarrels  with 
France  arose.  Throughout  the  two  reigns,  until 
1742.  the  English  nation  had  lieen  kept  mostly 
at  peace,  by  the  potent  influence  of  a  great  min- 


ister, ."^ir  Robert  Wal])ole.  and  had  made  a  splen- 
did advance  in  material  prosperity  and  strength; 
while  the  system  of  ministerial  government, 
responsible  to  Parliament  ami  inde|)endent  of  the 
Crown,  which  has  been  in  later  times  the  peculiar 
feature  of  the  British  constitution,  was  taking 
shape.  In  174"2,  Walpole  fell  from  power,  and 
the  era  of  jieace  for  England  was  ended.  But 
her  new  dynasty  had  been  tirmly  settled,  and  po- 
litically, industrially,  .-ind  commercially,  the  na- 
tion was  so  sound  in  its  condition  as  to  be  well 
jirepared  for  the  series  of  wars  into  which  it 
jilunged.  In  the  AViir  of  the  Austrian  Succession 
England  had  taken  a  limited  jiart,  and  witli  siuall 
results  to  herself.  She  was  now  about  to  enter, 
under  the  lead  of  the  high-spirited  and  ambitious 
Pitt,  afterwards  Earl  of  Chatham,  the  greatest 
career  of  conquest  in  lier  history. 

The  Seven  Years  War. 

As  before  said,  it  was  the  anxiety  of  George 
II.  for  his  electorate  of  Hanover  which  caused  an 
explosion  of  hostilities  in  Europe  to  occur,  as 
consequence  of  the  remote  fighting  of  French 
and  English  colonists  in  America.  For  tlie 
strengthening  of  Hanover  against  attacks  from 
France,  he  sought  an  alliance  with  Frederick  of 
Prussia.  This  broke  the  long-standing  anti- 
French  alliance  of  England  with  Austria,  and 
Austria  joined  fortunes  with  her.aucicnt  Bourbon 
enemy,  in  order  to  lie  helped  to  the  revenge  which 
JIaria  Theresa  now  ])romised  herself  tlie  pleas- 
ure of  executing  upon  the  Prussian  king.  As 
the  combination  finally  shaped  itself  on  the 
French  side,  it  embraced  France,  Austria,  Rus- 
sia, Sweden,  Poland,  Saxony,  and  the  Palatinate, 
and  its  inspiring  luirpose  was  to  break  Prussia 
down  and  partition  her  territories,  rather  than  to 
support  France  against  England.  The  agree- 
ments to  this  end  were  made  in  secret;  but 
Frederick  obtained  knowledge  of  them,  and 
learned  that  papers  proving  the  conspiracy 
against  him  were  in  the  archives  of  the  Saxony 
government,  at  Dresden.  His  action  was  decided 
with  that  promptiluile  which  so  often  discon- 
certed his  enemies.  He  diil  not  wait  to  be  at- 
tacked by  the  tremendous  league  formed  against 
him,  nor  waste  time  in  efforts  to  dissolve  it,  but 
detiantly  struck  the  first  blow.  He  poured  his 
army  into  Saxonj- (.August,  1756),  seized  Dresden 
liy  surprise,  captured  the  documents  he  desired, 
aiul  published  them  to  the  world  in  vindication 
of  his  summary  precipitation  of  war.  Then. 
blockading  the  Saxon  army  in  Pirna,  he  pressed 
rapidly  into  Bohemia,  defeated  the  Austriaus  at 
Lowositz.  and  returned  as  rapidly,  to  receive  the 
surrender  of  the  .Saxons  and  to  enlist  most  of 
them  in  his  own  ranks.  This  was  the  European 
opening  of  the  Seven  Years  War,  which  raged, 
first  and  last,  in  all  quarters  of  the  globe. 

In  the  second  year  of  the  war,  Frederick  gained 
an  important  victory  at  Prague  and  suffered  a 
.serious  reverse  at  Kolin,  which  threw  most  of 
Silesia  into  the  hands  of  the  Austrians.  Close 
following  that  defeat  came  crushing  news  from 
Hanover,  where  the  incompetent  Duke  of  Cum- 
berland, commanding  for  his  father,  the  English 
King  George,  had  allowed  the  French  to  force 
him  to  an  agreement  which  disbanded  his  army, 
and  left  Prussia  alone  in  the  terrific  fight. 
Frederick's  position  seemed  desperate;  but  his 
energy  retrieved  it.  He  fought  and  defeated  the 
Freiich  at  Rossbach,  near  Liltzen,  on  the  5th  of 
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November,  and  the  Austrians.  at  Leuthcn,  near 
Breslaii,  exactly  one  month  later.  In  the  cam- 
paigns of  17-58,  he  encountered  the  Russians 
at  Zorndorf.  winning  a  bloody  triumph,  and  he 
sustained  a  defeat  at  Hochkirk,  in  battle  with  the 
Austrians.  But  England  liad  repudiated  Cum- 
berland's convention  and  recalled  him ;  English 
and  Hanoverian  forces  were  again  put  into  the 
field,  under  the  capable  commanrl  of  Prince 
Frederick  of  Brunswick,  who  turned  the  tide  in 
that  quarter  against  the  French,  and  the  results 
of  the  year  were  generally  favorable  to  Frederick. 
In  17.)9,  the  Hanoverian  army,  under  Prince 
Ferdinand,  improved  the  situation  on  that  side; 
but  the  prospects  of  the  King  of  Prussia  were 
clouded  by  heavy  disasters.  Attempting  to  push 
a  victory  over  the  Russians  too  far,  at  Kuners- 
dorf,  he  was  terribly  beaten.  He  lost  Dresden, 
and  a  great  part  of  Saxony.  In  the  ue.xt  year  he 
recovered  all  but  Dresden,  which  he  wantonly 
and  inhumanly  bombarded.  The  war  was  now 
being  carried  on  with  great  difficult)'  by  all  the 
combatants.  Prussia,  France  and  Austria  were 
suffering  almost  equally  from  exhaustion;  the 
misery  among  their  people  was  too  great  to  be 
ignored ;  the  armies  of  each  had  dwindled.  The 
opponents  of  Pitt's  war  policy  in  England  over- 
came him,  in  October,  1761,  whereupon  he  re- 
signed, and  the  English  subsidy  to  Frederick  was 
withdrawn.  But  that  was  soon  made  up  to  him 
by  the  withdrawal  of  Russia  from  the  war,  at  the 
beginning  of  1762,  when  Peter  of  Holstein,  who 
admired  Frederick,  became  Czar.  Sweden  made 
peace  a  little  later.  The  remainder  of  the  worn 
and  wearied  fighters  went  on  striking  at  each 
other  until  near  the  end  of  the  year. 

Meantime,  on  the  colonial  and  East  Indian  side 
of  it,  this  prodigious  Seven  Years  War,  as  a  great 
struggle  for  world-empire  between  England  and 
France,  had  been  adding  conquest  to  conquest 
and  triumph  to  triumph  for  the  former.  In  17.59, 
Wolfe  had  taken  Quebec  and  died  on  the  Heights 
of  Abraham  in  the  moment  of  victory.  Another 
twelve  months  saw  the  whole  of  Canada  clear  of 
Frenchmen  in  arms.  In  the  East,  to  use  the 
language  of  Macaulay,  "conquests  equalling  in 
rapiditj-  and  far  surpassing  in  magnitude  those 
of  Cortes  and  Pizarro,  had  been  achieved."  "  In 
the  space  of  three  years  the  English  had  founded 
a  mighty  empire.  The  French  had  been  defeat- 
ed in  every  part  of  India.  Chandernagore  had 
yielded  toClive,  Pondicherry  to  Coote.  Through- 
out Bengal,  Bahar,  Orissa,  and  the  Carnatic,  the 
authoritv  of  the  East  India  Company  was  more 
absolute  than  that  of  Acbar  or  Aurungzebe  had 
ever  been.  " 

Treaties  of  Paris  and  Hubertsburg. 

In  February,  1763,  two  treaties  of  peace  were 
concluded,  one  at  Paris,  on  the  lUth,  between 
England.  France  and  Spain  (the  latter  Power 
having  joined  France  in  the  war  as  late  as 
January,  1762);  the  other  at  Ilubertsburg,  on  the 
loth,  between  Prussia  and  Austria.  France  gave 
up  to  England  all  her  possessions  in  North 
America,  except  Louisiana  (which  passed  to 
Spain),  and  yielded  Minorca,  but  recovered  the 
Philippines.  She  surrendered,  moreover,  consid- 
erable interests  in  the  West  Indies  and  in  Africa. 
The  colonial  aspirations  of  the  French  were  cast 
down  by  a  blow  that  was  lasting  in  its  effect. 
As  between  Prussia  and  Austria,  tlie  triumphs  of 
the  peace  and  the  glories  of  the  war  were  won 


entirely  by  the  former.  Frederick  came  out  of 
it,  "  Frederick  the  Great,"  the  most  famous  man 
of  his  century,  as  warrior  and  as  statesman,  both. 
He  had  defended  his  little  kingdom  for  seven 
years  against  three  great  Powers,  and  yielded 
not  one  acre  of  its  territory.  He  had  rai.sed 
Prussia  to  the  place  in  Germany  from  which  her 
subsequent  advance  became  easy  and  almost  in- 
evitable. But  the  great  fame  he  earned  is  spotted 
with  manj' falsities  and  much  cynical  indifference 
to  the  commonest  ethics  of  civilization.  His 
greatness  is  of  that  character  which  requires  to 
be  looked  at  from  selected  standpoints. 

Russia. 

Another  character,  .somewhat  resembling  that 
of  Frederick,  was  now  drawing  attention  on  the 
eastern  side  of  Europe.  Since  the  death  of  Peter 
the  Great,  the  interval  in  Russian  history  had 
been  covered  by  six  reigns,  with  a  seventh  just 
opening,  and  the  four  sovereigns  who  really  ex- 
ercised power  were  women.  Peter's  widow, 
Catherine  I.,  had  succeeded  him  (1725)  for  two 
years.  His  son,  Alexis,  he  had  put  to  death; 
but  Alexis  left  a  son,  Peter,  to  whom  Catherine 
bequeathed  the  crown.  Peter  II.  died  after  a 
brief  reign,  in  1730;  and  the  nearest  heirs  were 
two  daughters  of  Peter  the  Great,  Anne  and 
Elizabeth.  But  they  were  set  aside  in  favor  of 
another  Anne  —  Anne  of  Courland  —  daughter  of 
Peter  the  Great's  brother.  Anne's  reign  of  ten 
years  was  under  the  influence  of  German  favorites 
and  ministers,  and  nearly  half  of  it  was  occupied 
W'ith  a  Turkish  War,  in  cooperation  with  Austria. 
For  Austria  the  war  had  most  humiliating  re- 
sults, costing  her  Belgrade,  all  of  Servia,  part 
of  Bosnia  and  part  of  ^Vallachia.  Russia  won 
back  Asov,  with  fortifications  forbidden,  and  that 
was  all.  Anne  willed  her  crown  to  an  infant 
nephew,  who  appears  in  the  Russian  annals  as 
Ivan  VI.;  but  two  regencies  were  overthrown 
by  palace  revolutions  within  little  more  than  a 
year,  and  the  second  one  carried  to  the  throne 
that  Princess  Elizabeth,  younger  daughter  of 
Peter  the  Great,  who  had  been  put  aside  eleven 
years  before.  Elizabeth,  a  woman  openly 
licentious  and  intemperate,  reigned  for  twenty- 
one  years,  during  the  whole  important  period 
of  the  War  of  the  Austrian  Succession,  and  almost 
to  the  end  of  the  Seven  Years  War.  She  was 
bitterh'  hostile  to  Frederick  the  Great,  whose 
sharp  tongue  had  offended  her,  and  she  joined 
Maria  Theresa  with  eagerness  in  the  great  effort 
of  revenge,  which  failed.  In  the  early  part  of 
her  reign,  war  with  Sweden  had  been  more  suc- 
cessfid  and  had  added  South  Finland  to  the 
Russian  territories.  It  is  claimed  for  her  domes- 
tic government  that  the  general  prosperity  ol  the 
country  was  advanced. 

Catherine  II. 

On  the  death  of  Elizabeth,  near  the  end  of  the 
year  1761.  the  crown  passed  to  her  nephew,  Peter 
of  Holstein,  son  of  her  eldest  sister,  Anne,  who 
had  married  the  Duke  of  Holstein.  This  prince 
had  been  the  recognized  heir,  living  at  the 
Russian  court,  during  the  whole  of  Elizabeth's 
reign.  He  was  an  ignorant  boor,  and  he  had  be- 
come a  besotted  drunkard.  Since  17-44  he  had 
been  married  to  a  young  German  princess,  of 
the  Anhalt  Zerbst  family,  who  took  the  bap- 
tismal name  of  Catherine  when  she  entered  the 
Greek  Church.  Catherine   possessed   a  superior 
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intcllcrt  iind  a  strons  character ;  but  tlic  vile  court 
into  wliicli  slic  came  as  a  young  girl,  boiuid  to  a 
ili.sgusting  husbaud.  had  debauched  her  in  morals 
and  lowered  her  to  its  own  vileness.  She  gained 
so  great  an  ascendancy  that  the  court  was  sub- 
servient to  her,  from  the  time  that*  her  incapable 
husband.  Peter  III.,  succeeded  to  the  throne.  He 
reigned  by  sufferance  for  a  year  anil  a  half,  and 
then  (July,  1763)  he  was  easily  deposed  and  put 
to  death.  In  the  deposition,  Catherine  was  the 
leading  actor.  Of  the  subsequent  murder,  some 
historians  are  disposed  to  accpiit  her.  She  did 
not  scruple,  at  least,  to  accept  the  benefit  of  both 
deeds,  which  raised  her,  alone,  to  the  throne  of 
the  Czars. 

Partition  of  Poland. 

Peter  III.,  in  hissliort  reign,  had  made  one  im- 
jiorlant  change  in  Russian  jiolicy,  by  withdraw- 
ing from  the  league  against  Frederick  of  Prussia, 
whom  he  greatly  ailmire<l.  Catherine  found  rea- 
sons, quite  aside  from  tlmse  of  personal  admira- 
tion, for  cultivating  the  friendship  of  the  King 
of  Prussia,  and  a  close  understanding  with  that 
astute  monarch  was  one  of  tlie  earliest  objects  of 
her  endeavor.  She  had  determined  to  put  an  end 
to  the  independence  of  Poland.  As  she  first  en- 
tertained the  design,  there  was  probably  no 
thought  of  the  partitioning  afterwards  contrived. 
But  her  purpose  was  to  keep  the  Polish  kingdom 
in  disorder  and  weakness,  and  to  make  Russian 
influence  supreme  in  it,  with  views,  no  doubt, 
that  looked  ultimately  to  something  more.  On 
the  death  of  the  Sa.xon  king  of  Poland,  Augus- 
tus III.,  in  1T03,  Catherine  put  forward  a  native 
candidate  for  the  vacant  throne,  in  the  person  of 
Stanislaus  Poniatowsk)-,  a  Russianized  Pole  and  a 
former  lover  of  hero wu.  The  King  of  Prussia  sup- 
ported her  candidate,  and  Pouiatowsky  was  duly 
elected,  with  Kl.llOO  Russian  troops  in  Warsaw  to 
see  that  it  was  properly  done.  The  Poles  were 
submissive  to  the  invasion  of  their  political  in- 
dependence ;  but  when  Catherine,  who  sought  to 
create  a  Russian  party  in  Poland  by  protecting 
the  members  of  the  Greek  Church  and  the  Prcjt- 
cstants,  against  the  intolerance  of  the  Polish 
Catholics,  forced  a  concession  of  civil  equality 
to  the  former  (1768),  there  was  a  widespread 
Catholic  revolt.  In  the  fierce  war  which  followed, 
a  band  of  Poles  was  i^^irsued  across  the  Turkish 
border,  and  a  Turkish  town  was  burned  by  the 
Russian  pursuers.  The  Sultan,  who  professed 
sympathy  with  the  Poles,  then  declared  war 
against  Russia.  The  Russo-Turkish  war,  in  turn, 
C-\cited  Austria,  which  feared  Russian  conquests 
from  the  Turks,  and  another  wide  disturbance  of 
the  i)eace  of  Europe  seemed  threatening.  In  the 
midst  of  the  excitement  tliere  came  a  whispeied 
suggestion,  to  the  ear  of  the  courts  of  Vienna  and 
St.  Petersburg,  that  they  severally  satisfy  their 
territorial  cravings  and  mutually  assuage  each 
other's  jealousy,  at  the  expense  of  the  crumbling 
kingdom  of  Poland.  The  whisper  may  have 
come  from  Fre<lerick  II.  of  Prussia,  or  it  may 
not.  There  are  two  opinions  on  the  point.  From 
whatever  source  it  came,  it  found  favorable  con- 
sideration at  Vienna  and  St.  Petersburg,  and  be- 
tween February  and  August,  1772,  the  details  of 
the  partition  were  worked  out. 

Poland  was  not  yet  extinguished.  The  kingdom 
was  only  shorn  of  some  160,0((()  square  miles  of 
territory,  more  than  half  of  which  went  to  Russia, 
a  third  to  Austria,  and  the  remainder,  less  than 


111,000  square  miles,  to  Prussia.  This  last  men- 
tioned annexation  was  the  old  district  of  West 
Prussia  which  the  Polish  king,  Casimir  IV.,  had 
wrested  from  the  Teutonic  Knights  in  14lj(!.  be- 
fore Brandenburg  had  aught  to  do  witli  Prus- 
sian lands  or  name.  After  three  centuries, 
Frederick  reclaimed  it. 

The  diminished  kingdom  of  Poland  showed 
more  signs  of  a  true  national  life,  of  an  earnest 
national  feeling,  of  a  sobered  and  rational  patriot- 
ism, than  hacl  appeared  in  its  former  history. 
The  fatal  powers  monopolized  by  the  nobles,  the 
deadly  "liberum  veto,"  the  corrujiting  elective 
kingsiiip,  were  looked  at  in  their  true  liglit,  and  in 
May,  1791,  a  new  constitution  was  adopted  whicli 
reformed  tliose  evils.  But  a  few  nobles  opposed 
the  reformation  and  appealed  to  Russia,  supply- 
ing a  pretext  to  Catherine  on  which  she  tilled  Po- 
land with  her  troops.  It  was  in  vain  that  the 
patriot  Kosciusko  led  the  best  of  liis  country- 
men in  a  brave  struggle  with  the  invader.  They 
were  overborne  (1798-1794);  the  unhappy  nation 
was  put  in  fetters,  while  Catherine  and  a  new 
King  of  Prussia,  Frederick  William  II.,  arranged 
the  terms  of  a  second  partition.  This  gave  to 
Prussia  an  additional  thousand  square  miles,  in- 
cluding the  important  towns  of  Danzig  and 
Thorn,  while  Russia  took  four  times  as  much. 
A  year  later,  the  small  remainder  of  Polish  ter- 
ritory was  dismendxTcd  and  divided  between 
Russia,  Prussia  and  Austria,  and  thus  Poland  dis- 
appeared from  the  map  of  Eiu'ope  as  a  state. 

Russia  as  left  by  Catherine  II. 

Meantime,  in  her  conflicts  with  the  Turks, 
Catherine  was  extending  her  vast  empire  to  the 
Dneister  and  the  Cauciisus,  and  opening  a  passage 
for  her  fleets  from  the  Black  Sea  to  the  Mediter- 
ranean. By  treaty  in  1774  she  placed  the  Tartars 
of  the  Crimea  in  independence  of  the  Turks,  and 
so  isolated  them  for  easy  conquest.  In  1783  the 
conquest  was  made  complete.  By  the  same 
treaty  she  secured  a  right  of  remonstrance  on  be- 
half of  the  Christian  subjects  of  the  Sultan,  in 
the  Danubian  principalities  and  in  the  Greek 
Church  at  Constantinople,  which  opened  many 
pretexts  for  future  interference  and  for  war  at 
Russian  convenience.  The  aggressions  of  the 
strong-willed  and  powerful  Czarina,  and  their 
dazzling  success,  filled  her  suljjects  with  pride, 
and  effaced  all  remembrance  of  her  foreign  origin 
and  her  want  of  right  to  the  seat  which  she  tilled. 
She  was  ambitious  to  improve  the  empire,  as  well 
as  to  expand  it;  for  her  liberal  mind  took  in  the 
large  ideas  of  that  speculative  age  and  was  nuich 
moved  by  them.  She  attempted  many  reforms; 
but  most  things  that  she  tried  to  do  for  the  bet- 
tering of  civilization  and  the  lifting  of  the  people 
were  done  imperiouslv,  and  spoiled  b)-  the  auto- 
cratic method  of  the  iloing.  In  her  later  jears, 
her  inclination  towards  liberal  ideas  was  checked, 
and  tlie  French  Revolution  put  an  end  to  it. 

State  of  France  in  the  Eighteenth  Century. 

In  tracing  the  destruction  of  Poland  and  the 
aggrandizement  of  Russia,  we  have  passed  the 
date  of  that  great  catastrophe  in  France  which 
ended  the  old  modern  order  of  things,  and  intro- 
duced a  new  one,  not  for  France  only,  but  for 
Europe  at  large.  It  was  a  catastrophe  toward 
which  the  abused  French  people  had  been  slowly 
slipping  for  generations,  pushed  unrelentingly  to 
it  Ijv  blind  rulers  and  a  besotted  aristocracv.     Bv 
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nature  a  people  ardent  and  lively  in  temper,  hope- 
ful and  brave  in  spirit,  full  of  intelligence,  tliej'  had 
been  held  down  in  dumb  repression:  silenced  in 
voice,  even  for  the  uttering  of  their  complaints: 
the  national  meeting  of  their  representative  States 
suppressed  for  nearly  two  centuries ;  taxes  wrung 
from  them  on  no  measure  save  the  will  of  a 
wanton-minded  and  ignorant  king ;  their  beliefs 
prescribed,  their  laws  ordained,  their  courts  of 
justice  commanded,  their  industries  directed, 
their  trade  hedged  round,  their  rights  and  per- 
missions in  all  particulars  meted  out  to  them  by 
the  same  Ijluudering  and  irresponsible  autocracy. 
How  long  would  they  bear  it '!  and  would  their 
deliverance  come  by  the  easing  of  their  yoke,  or 
by  the  breaking  of  it? — were  the  oulj-  ques- 
tions. 

Their  state  was  probably  at  its  worst  in  the 
later  years  of  Louis  XIV.  That  seems  to  be  the 
conclusion  which  the  deepest  study  has  now 
reached,  and  the  picture  formerh'  drawn  by 
historians,  of  a  society  continually  sinking  into 
lower  miseries,  is  mostly  put  aside.  The  worst 
state,  seemingly,  was  passed,  or  nearly  so,  when 
Louis  XIV.  died.  It  began  to  mend  under  his 
despicable  successor,  Louis  XV.  (ITlo-lTT-i), — 
perhaps  even  during  the  regency  of  the  profligate 
Orleans  (1715-1733).  Why  It  mended,  no  his- 
torian has  clearly  explained.  The  cause  was  not 
in  better  government ;  for  the  government  grew 
worse.  It  did  not  come  from  any  rise  in  charac- 
ter of  the  privileged  classes ;  for  the  privileged 
classes  abused  their  privileges  with  increasing 
selfishness.  But  general  influences  were  at  work 
in  the  world  at  large,  stimulating  activities  of  all 
kinds, —  industry,  trade,  speculation,  combina- 
tion, invention,  experiment,  science,  philosophy, 
—  and  whatever  improvement  occurred  in  the 
material  condition  and  social  state  of  the  common 
people  of  France  may  find  its  explanation  in 
these.  There  was  an  augmentation  of  life  in  the 
air  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  France  took 
some  invigoration  from  it,  despite  the  many 
maladies  in  its  social  sj-stem  and  the  oppressions 
of  government  under  which  it  bent. 

But  the  difference  between  the  France  of 
Louis  XIV.  and  the  France  of  Louis  XVI.  was 
more  in  the  people  than  in  their  state.  If  their 
misery  was  a  little  less,  their  patience  was  less, 
and  by  not  a  little.  The  stimulations  of  the  age, 
which  ma)'  have  given  more  effectiveness  to  labor 
and  more  energy  to  trade,  had  likewise  set  think- 
ing astir,  on  the  same  practical  lines.  Men  whose 
minds  in  former  centuries  would  have  labored 
on  riddles  dialectical,  metaphysical  and  theo- 
logical, were  now  bent  on  the  pressing  problems 
of  daily  life.  The  mysteries  of  economic  science 
began  to  challenge  them.  Every  aspect  of  sur- 
rounding society  thrust  questions  upon  them, 
concerning  its  origin,  its  history,  its  inequalities, 
its  laws  and  their  principles,  its  government  and 
the  source  of  authority  in  it.  The  so-called 
"philosophers"  of  the  age,  Rousseau,  Voltaire 
and  the  encyclopjedists  —  were  not  the  only  ques- 
tioners of  the  social  world,  nor  did  the  question- 
ing all  come  from  what  thej-  taught.  It  was  the 
intellectual  epidemic  of  the  time,  carried  into  all 
countries,  penetrating  all  classes,  and  nowhere 
with  more  diffusion  than  in  France. 

After  the  successful  revolt  of  the  English  col- 
onies in  America,  and  the  conspicuous  blazoning 
of  the  doctrines  of  political  equality  and  popu- 
lar self-government  in  their  declaration  of  inde- 


pendence and  their  republican  constitution,  the 
ferment  of  social  free-thinking  in  France  was 
naturalh"  increased.  The  French  had  helped 
the  colonists,  fought  side  by  side  with  them, 
watched  their  struggle  with  intense  interest,  and 
all  the  issues  involved  in  the  American  revolu- 
tion were  discussed  among  them,  with  partiality 
to  the  republican  side.  If^ranklin,  most  republi- 
can representative  of  the  young  republic,  came 
among  them  and  captivated  every  class.  He 
recommended  to  them  the  ideas  for  which  he 
stood,  perhaps  more  than  we  suspect. 

Louis  XVI.  and  his  reign. 

And  thus,  by  many  influences,  the  French  peo- 
ple of  all  classes  except  the  privileged  nobility, 
and  even  in  that  class  to  some  small  extent,  were 
made  increasingly  impatient  of  their  misgovern- 
ment  and  of  the  wrongs  and  miseries  going  with 
it.  Louis  XVI.,  who  came  to  the  throne  in 
1774,  was  the  best  in  character  of  the  Bourbon 
kings.  He  had  no  noxious  vices  and  no  baleful 
ambitions.  If  he  had  found  right  conditions 
prevailing  in  his  kingdom  he  would  have  made 
the  best  of  them.  But  he  had  no  capacitj'  for  re- 
forming the  evils  that  he  inherited,  and  no 
strength  of  will  to  sustain  those  who  had.  He 
accepted  an  earnest  reforming  minister  with 
more  than  willingness,  and  approved  the  wise 
measures  of  economy,  of  equitable  taxation,  and 
of  emancipation  for  manufactures  and  trade, 
which  Turgot  proposed.  But  when  protected 
interests,  and  the  privileged  order  which  fat- 
tened on  existing  abuses,  raised  a  storm  of  oppo- 
sition, he  weakly  gave  way  to  it,  and  dismissed 
the  man  (1776)  who  might  possibly  have  made 
the  inevitable  revolution  a  peaceful  one.  Another 
minister,  the  Genevan  banker,  Necker,  who 
aimed  at  less  reform,  but  demanded  economy, 
suffered  the  same  overthrow  (1781).  The  waste, 
the  profligate  expenditure,  the  jobbery,  the 
leeching  of  the  treasury  by  high-born  pension- 
ers and  sinecure  office-holders,  went  on,  scarcely 
checked,  until  the  beginnings  of  actual  bank- 
ruptcy had  appeared. 

The  States-General. 

Then  a  crj-,  not  much  heeded  before,  for  the 
convocation  of  the  States-general  of  the  king- 
dom—  the  ancient  great  legislature  of  Fr.ance, 
extinct  since  the  year  161-1  —  became  loud  and 
general.  The  king  yielded  (1788).  The  States- 
general  was  called  to  meet  on  the  1st  of  Hay, 
1789,  and  the  royal  summons  decreed  that  the  dep- 
uties chosen  to  it  from  the  third  estate  —  the 
common  people  —  should  be  equal  in  number  to 
the  deputies  of  the  nobility  and  the  clergy  to- 
gether. So  the  dumb  lips  of  France  as  a  nation 
were  opened,  its  tongue  unloo.sed,  its  common 
public  opinion  and  public  feeling  made  articu- 
late, for  the  first  time  in  one  hundred  and  sev- 
enty-five years.  And  the  word  that  it  spoke 
was  the  mandate  of  Revolution. 

The  States-general  assembled  at  Versailles  on 
the  oth  of  >Iay,  and  a  conflict  between  the  third 
estate  and  the  nobles  occurred  at  once  on  the 
question  between  three  assemblies  and  one. 
Should  the  three  orders  deliberate  and  vote  to- 
gether as  one  body,  or  sit  and  act  separately  and 
apart.  The  commons  demanded  the  single  as- 
sembly. The  nobles  and  most  of  the  clergj'  re- 
fused "the  union,  in  which  their  votes  would  be 
overpowered. 
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The  National  Assembly. 

After  some  T\ceks  of  deadlock  on  this  funda- 
mental issue,  the  third  estate  brouirht  it  to 
a  summary  decision,  l\v  holdly  asserting  its 
own  supremacy,  as  representative  of  the  mass  of 
the  nation,  and  organizing  itself  in  the  character 
of  the  "  National  Assembly  "  of  France.  Under 
that  name  and  character  it  was  joined  by  a  con- 
siderable i)art  of  the  humbler  clergy,  and  by 
some  of  the  nobles, — additional  to  a  few,  like 
Jlirabeati,  who  sat  from  the  beginning  with  the 
third  estate,  as  elected  representatives  of  the 
people.  The  kinir  made  a  weak  attempt  to  anmd 
this  assumption  of  legislative  sulliciency  on  the 
part  of  the  third  estate,  and  only  hurried  the  ex- 
posure of  his  own  jiowerlessness.  Persuaded 
by  his  worst  advisers  to  attempt  a  stronger  dem- 
onstration of  the  royal  authority,  he  tilled  Paris 
with  troops,  and  intiamcd  the  excitement,  whicli 
liad  risen  already  to  a  jiassionale  heat. 

Outbreak  of  the  Revolution. 

Necker,  who  had  lircn  recalled  to  the  ministry 
when  the  meeting  of  the  States-general  was  de- 
cided upon,  now  received  his  second  dismissal 
(July  11),  and  the  news  of  it  acted  on  Paris  like 
a  signal  of  insurrection.  The  city  next  day  was 
in  tumult.  On  the  14th  the  Bastile  was  attacked 
and  taken.  The  king's  government  vanished 
utterly.  His  troops  fraternized  with  the  riotous 
people.  Citizens  of  Paris  organized  themselves 
as  a  Xational  Guard,  on  which  every  hope  of 
order  depended,  and  Lafayette  took  command. 
The  friglitened  nobility  began  flight,  first  from 
Paris,  and  then  from  the  provinces,  as  mob  vio- 
lence spread  over  the  kingdom  from  the  capital. 
In  October  there  were  rumors  that  the  king  had 
planned  to  follow  the  "emigres"  and  take  refuge 
in  Metz.  Then  occurred  the  famous  rising  of  the 
women;  their  proces.sion  to  Versailles;  the  crowd 
of  men  which  followed,  accompanied  but  not 
controlled  by  Lafayette  and  bis  National  Guards; 
the  conveyance  of  the  king  and  royal  family  to 
Paris,  where  they  remained  during  the  subst'- 
quent  year,  practically  in  captivity,  and  at  tlie 
mercy  of  tlie  Parisian  mob. 

Meanwhile,  the  National  Assembh',  negligent 
of  the  dangers  of  the  immient,  while  actual  an- 
archy prevailed,  busied  itself  with  debiites  on 
constitutional  theory,  with  enactments  for  the 
abolition  of  titles  and  privileges,  and  with  the 
creating  of  an  inconvertible  paper  money,  based 
on  contiscated  church  lauds,  to  supply  the  needs  of 
the  national  treasury.  Meantime,  too,  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Assembly  and  tlieir  supporters  outside 
of  it  were  breaking  into  parties  and  factions,  di- 
vided by  their  different  purposes,  principles  and 
aims,  and  forming  clubs, — centers  of  agitation  and 
discussion, — clulisof  the  Jacobins,  t'"  C'ordeliers, 
the  Feuillants  and  the  like, — wIk.c  fear,  distrust 
and  jealousy  were  soon  engendering  ferocious 
conflicts  among  the  revolutionists  themselves. 
And  outside  of  France,  on  the  border  where  the 
fugitive  nobles  lurked,  intrigue  was  always  ac- 
tive, striving  to  enlist  foreign  help  for  King  Louis 
against  his  subjects. 

The  First  Constitution. 

In  April,  1791,  Mir.abeau,  whose  influence  had 
been  a  powerful  restraint  upon  the  Revolution, 
died.  In  June,  the  king  made  an  attempt  to 
escape  from  his  durance  in  Paris,  but  was  cap- 
tured at  Vareunes  and  brought  back.     Angry  de- 


mands for  his  deposition  were  now  made,  and  a 
tumultuous  republican  denionslration  oceuiTcd, 
on  the  t'hamp  dc  .Mars,  which  Lafayette  and  the 
major  of  Paris,  liailly,  dispersed,  with  bloodshed. 
But  republicanism  had  not  yet  got  its  fooling. 
In  the  constitution,  which  "the  As.sembly  com- 
pleted at  this  time,  the  throne  was  left  undis- 
turbed. The  king  accepted  the  instrument,  and 
a  constitutional  monarchy  ajipeared  to  liave 
quietly  taken  the  ])lace  of  tiie  absolute  monarchy 
of  the  past. 

The  Girondists. 

It  was  an  appearance  not  long  delusive.  The 
Constituent  National  Assembly  being  dissolved, 
gave  way  to  a  Legislative  Assembly  (October, 
1791)  elected  under  the  new  constitution.  In  the 
Legislative  As.sembly  the  re]nibli<"ins  appeared 
with  a  strength  which  soon  gave  them  control  of 
it.  They  were  divided  into  various  grou]>s:  Imt 
the  most  eloquent  and  energetic  of  these,  cotning 
from  Bordeaux  and  the  de|iartment  of  the  Gi- 
ronde,  flxed  the  name  of  Girondists  upon  the  party 
to  which  they  belonged.  The  king,  as  a  consti- 
tutional sovereign,  was  forced  presenflj-  to  choose 
ministers  from  the  ranks  of  tlie  Girondists,  and 
they  controlled  the  government  for  several 
months  in  the  spring  of  1792.  The  earliest  use 
they  made  of  their  control  was  to  hurry  the  coun- 
try into  war  with  the  German  powers,  which  were 
accused  of  giving  encouragement  to  the  hostile 
plans  of  the  emigres  on  the  border.  It  is  now  a 
well-determined  fact  that  the  Emperor  Leopold 
was  stnjngly  opposed  to  war  with  France,  and 
used  all  his  influence  for  the  preservation  of 
peace.  It  was  revolutionary  France  which 
opened  the  conflict,  and  it  was  the  Girondists  who 
led  and  shaped  the  policy  of  war. 

Overthrow  of  the  Monarchy. 

In  the  first  encounters  of  the  war,  the  xmdisci- 
plined  French  troops  were  beaten,  and  Paris  was 
in  panic.  Measures  were  adopted  which  the  king 
refused  to  sanction,  and  he  dismissed  his  Giron- 
dist ministers.  Lafavette,  who  was  conuuanding 
one  division  of  the  army  in  the  held,  approved  the 
king's  course,  and  wrote  an  unwise  letter  to  the 
Assend)ly,  intimating  that  the  army  would  not 
submit  to  a  violation  of  the  constitution.  The 
republicans  were  enraged.  Everything  seemed 
proof  to  them  of  a  treasonable  connivance  with 
the  enemies  of  France,  to  bring  about  the  sub- 
jugation of  the  country,  and  a  forcible  restora- 
tion of  the  old  regime,  absolutism,  aristocratic 
privilege  and  all.  On  the  2(Jth  of  June  there  was 
another  rising  of  the  Paris  mob,  unchecked  by 
those  who  could,  as  yet,  have  controlled  it.  The 
rioters  broke  into  the  Tuileries  and  humiliated 
the  king  and  queen  with  insults,  but  did  no  vio- 
lence. Lafayette  came  to  Paris  and  attem|)ted 
to  reorganize  his  old  National  Guard,  for  the  de- 
fense of  the  constitution  and  the  preservation  of 
order,  but  failed.  The  extremists  then  resolved 
to  throw  down  the  toppling  monarch)-  at  once, 
by  a  sudden  blow.  In  the  early  morning  of 
August  10,  they  expelled  the  Council-General  of 
the  Municipality  of  Paris  from  the  Hotel  de  Ville, 
and  placed  the  government  of  the  city  tmder  the 
control  of  a  provisional  Commune,  with  Danton 
at  its  head.  At  tlie  same  liour,  the  mob  which 
these  conspirators  held  in  readiness,  and  which 
they  directed,  attacked  the  Tuileries  and  mas- 
sacred the  Swiss  guard,  while  the  king  and  the 
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royal  family  escaped  for  refuge  to  the  Chamber 
of  the  Legislative  Assembly,  near  at  hand.  There, 
in  the  king's  presence,  on  a  formal  demand  made 
by  the  new  self -constituted  JIunicipality  orCom- 
muncof  Paris,  the  Assembly  declared  his  suspen- 
sion from  executive  functions,  and  invited  tlie 
people  to  elect  without  delay  a  National  Conven- 
tion for  the  revising  of  the  Constitution.  Com- 
missioners, hastily  sent  out  to  the  provinces  and 
the  armies  in  the  field,  were  received  everywhere 
with  submission  to  the  change  of  govei-nment, 
e.xcept  by  Lafayette  and  his  army,  in  and  around 
Sedan.  The  >Iarquis  placed  them  under  arrest 
and  took  from  liis  soldiers  a  new  oath  of  tidelity 
to  the  constitution  and  the  king.  But  he  fomid 
himself  unsupported,  and,  yielding  to  the  sweep 
of  events,  he  obeyed  a  dismissal  by  the  new  gov- 
ernment from  his  command,  and  left  France,  to 
wait  in  exile  for  a  time  when  he  might  serve  his 
country  with  a  conscience  more  assured. 

The  Paris  Commune. 

Pending  the  meeting  of  the  Convention,  the 
Paris  Commune,  increased  in  number  to  two  hun- 
dred and  eighty-eight,  audihiminated  by  Dautou 
and  Robespierre,  became  the  governing  power  in 
France.  The  Legislative  Assembly  was  subservi- 
ent to  it;  the  kingless  Ministry,  which  had  Dan- 
ton  in  association  with  the  restored  Girondists, 
was  no  less  so.  It  was  the  tierce  vigor  of  the 
Ccimmune  which  caused  the  king  antl  the  royal 
family  to  be  imprisoned  in  the  Temple  ;  which 
instituted  a  special  tribunal  for  the  summary 
trial  of  political  prisoners;  which  scarelied  Paris 
for  "suspects,"  on  the  night  of  August  29-30, 
gatliered  three  thousand  men  and  women  into  the 
prisons  and  convents  of  the  city,  planned  and 
ordered  the  "September  Massacres"  of  the  fol- 
lowing week,  and  thus  thinned  the  whole  number 
of  these  "  suspects"  by  a  half. 

Fall  of  the  Girondists. 

On  the  22d  of  September  the  Xational  Con- 
vention assembled.  The  Jacobins  who  con- 
trolled the  Commune  were  found  to  have  carried 
Paris  overwhelmingly  and  all  France  largely 
with  them,  in  the  election  of  representatives.  A 
furious,  fanatical  democracy,  a  bloodthirsty  an- 
archism, was  in  the  ascendant.  The  republican 
Girondists  were  now  the  conservative  party  in 
the  Convention.  They  struggled  to  hold  their 
ground,  and  very  soon  they  were  struggling  for 
their  lives.  The  Jacobin  fury  was  tolerant  of 
no  opposition.  What  stood  in  its  patli,  with  no 
deadlier  weapon  than  an  argument  or  an  appeal, 
must  be,  not  merely  overcome,  but  destroyed. 
The  Girondists  would  have  saved  the  king  froni 
the  guillotine,  but  they  dared  not  adopt  ids  de- 
fense, and  their  own  fate  was  sealed  wlien  they 
gave  votes,  under  fear,  which  sent  him  in  Janu- 
ary to  his  death.  Five  months  longer  they  con- 
tended irresolutely,  as  a  failing  faction,"  with 
their  terrible  adversaries,  and  then,  in  June,  1793, 
they  were  proscribed  and  their  arrest  decreed. 
Some  escaped  and  raised  futile  insurrections  in 
the  provinces.  Some  stayed  and  faced  the  death 
which  awaited  them  in  the  fast  approaching 
"reign  of  terror." 

"The  Mountain"  and  "the  Terror." 

The  fa]]  of  the  Girondists  left  tlie  Jacobin 
"  Mountain  "  (so-called  from  the  elevation  of  the 
seats  on  which  its  deputies  sat  in  the  Conven- 


tion) unopposed.  Their  power  was  not  only 
absolute  in  fact,  but  unquestioned,  and  they  in- 
evitably' ran  to  riot  in  the  exercise  of  it.  The 
same  madness  overcame  them  in  the  mass  which 
overcame  I^ero,  Caligula,  Caracalla,  as  individ- 
uals ;  for  it  is  no  more  strange  that  the  unnat- 
ural and  awful  feeling  of  unlimited  dominion 
over  one's  fellows  should  turn  the  brain  of  a 
suddenly  triumphant  faction,  than  that  it  should 
madden  a  single  shallow-minded  man.  The  men 
of  "the  Mountain"  were  not  only  masters  of 
France  — except  in  La  Vendee  and  the  neighbor- 
ing region  south  of  the  Loire,  wliere  an  obstinate 
insurrection  had  broken  out  —  but  tlie  armies 
which  obeyed  them  had  driven  back  the  invad- 
ing Germans,  had  occupied  the  Austrian  Nether- 
lands and  taken  possession  of  Savoy  and  Nice. 
Intoxicated  by  these  successes,  the  Convention 
had  proclaimed  a  crusade  against  all  monarchi- 
cal government,  offering  the  help  of  France  to 
every  people  which  would  rise  against  existing 
authorities,  and  declaring  enmity  to  those  who 
refused  alliance  with  the  Revolution.  Holland 
was  attacked  and  England  forced  to  war.  The 
spring  of  1793  found  a  great  European  coalition 
formed  against  revolutionary  France,  and  justi- 
fied by  the  aggressions  of  the  Jacobinical  gov- 
ernment. 

For  effective  exercise  of  the  power  of  the 
Jacobins,  the  Convention  as  a  whole  proved  too 
large  a  body,  even  when  it  had  been  purged  of 
Girondist  opposition.  Its  authority  was  now 
gathered  into  the  hands  of  the  famous  Commit- 
tee of  Public  Safety,  which  became,  in  fact,  the 
Revolutionary  Government,  controlling  the  na- 
tional armies,  and  the  whole  administration  of 
domestic  and  foreign  affairs.  Its  reign  was  the 
Keign  of  Terror,  and  the  fearful  Revolutionary 
Tribunal,  whicli  began  its  bloody  work  with  the 
guillotine  in  October,  1793,  was  the  chief  instru- 
ment of  its  ijower.  Robespierre,  Barere,  St. 
Just,  Couthon,  Billaud-Varennes,  CoUot  d'  Her- 
bois  and  Carnot  —  the  latter  devoted  to  the  busi- 
ness of  the  war — were  the  controlling  members 
of  the  Committee.  Danton  withdrew  from  it, 
refusing  to  serve. 

In  September,  the  policy  of  terrorism  was 
avowedly  adopted,  and,  in  the  language  of  the 
Paris  Commune,  "the  Reign  of  Terror"  became 
"the  order  of  the  daj-."  The  arraignment  of 
"suspects"  before  the  Revolutionary  Tribunal 
began.  On  the  14th  of  October  ilarie  Antoinette 
was  put  on  trial;  on  the  16th  she  met  her  death. 
On  the  31st  the  twenty -one  imprisoned  Girondist 
deputies  were  sent  to  the  guillotine;  followed  on 
the  10th  of  November  by  the  remarkable  woman, 
Madame  Roland,  who  was  looked  upon  as  the 
real  leader  of  their  party.  From  that  titne  imtil 
the  mid-summer  following,  tlie  blood-madness 
raged  ;  not  in  Paris  alone,  but  throughout  France, 
at  Lyons,  Marseilles,  Toulon,  Bordeaux,  Nantes, 
and  wherever  a  show  of  insurrection  and  resis- 
tance had  challenged  the  ferocity  of  the  Com- 
missioners of  the  Revolutionary  Government, 
who  had  been  sent  into  the  provinces  with  un- 
limited death-dealing  powers. 

But  when  Jacobinism  had  destroyed  all  ex- 
terior opposition,  it  began  very  soon  to  break 
into  factions  within  itself.  There  was  a  pitch  in 
its  excesses  at  which  even  Dautou  and  Robes- 
pierre became  conservatives,  as  against  Hebert 
and  the  atheists  of  his  faction.  A  brief  struggle 
ensued,  and  the  Ilebertists,  in  .March,  1794,  passed 
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uiuUt  the  knifo  of  llu'  guillotine.  A  month  Inter 
Dautou's  enemies  had  rallied  and  he,  with  his 
followers,  went  down  before  their  attach,  and 
the  sharp  knife  in  the  Place  de  la  Kevolutinn 
silenced  his  hold  tongue.  Hobespierre  remained 
dominant  for  a  few  weeks  longer  in  tlie  .still 
reigning  Committee  of  Public  Safety,  but  his 
domination  was  already  undermined  by  many 
fears,  distrusts  and  jealousies  among  his  col- 
leagues and  throughout  his  iiarty.  His  down- 
fall came  suddenly  on  the  27th  of  July.  On  the 
morning  of  that  day  he  was  the  dictator  of  the 
Convention  ami  of  its  ruling  committee;  at  nighl 
he  was  a  headless  corpse,  and  Paris  was  shouting 
with  joy. 

On  the  death  of  Robespierre  the  Reign  of 
Terror  came  quickly  to  an  end.  The  reaction 
was  sudden  and  swift.  The  Committee  of  Pub- 
lic Safety  was  changed;  of  tlie  old  members 
only  Carnot,  indisiieusable  organizer  of  war, 
remained.  The  Revolutionary  Triliunal  was  re- 
modeled. The  Jacobin  Club  was  broken  U]). 
The  surviving  Girondist  deputies  came  back  to 
the  Convention.  Prosecution  of  the  Terrorists 
for  their  crimes  began,  A  new  struggle  opened, 
between  the  lower  elements  in  Parisian  and 
French  society,  the  sansculotte  elements,  which 
had  controlled  the  Revolution  thus  far,  anil 
the  middle  class,  the  bourgeoisie,  long  cowed 
and  sujiprcssed,  but  now  rall_ving  to  recover  its 
share  of  power.  Bourgeoisie  triumplied  in  the 
contest.  The  Sansculottes  made  their  last  elTort 
in  a  rising  on  the  1st  Prairial  (Jlay  20,  1795) 
and  were  put  down.  A  new  constitution  was 
framed  which  organized  the  government  of  the 
Republic  imder  a  legislature  in  two  chambers, — 
a  Council  of  Five  Hundred  and  a  Council  of 
Ancients, —  with  an  executive  Directory  of  Five. 
But  only  one  third  of  tlie  legislature  tirst  as- 
sembled was  to  h(^  freely  elected  by  the  people. 
The  remaining  two  thirds  were  to  be  taken  from 
the  membership  of  the  existing  Convention. 
Paris  rejected  this  last  mentioned  feature  of  the 
constitution,  while  France  at  large  ratified  it. 
The  National  Guard  of  Paris  ro.se  in  insurrection 
on  the  l:jtli  Vendemiare  (October  5),  and  it  was 
on  this  occasion  that  the  young  Corsican  otlicer. 
Napoleon  Bontiparte,  got  his  foot  on  the  first 
round  of  the  ladder  by  which  he  climbed  after- 
wards to  so  great  a  height.  Put  in  connnand  of 
the  regular  troojis  in  Paris,  which  numliered  only 
5,000,  against  30,000  of  the  National  Guards,  he 
crushed  the  latter  in  an  action  of  an  hour.  That 
hour  was  the  opening  hour  of  his  career. 

The  government  of  the  Directory  was  insti- 
tuted on  the  27th  of  October  following.  Of  its 
five  memliers,  Carnot  and  Barras  were  the  only 
men  of  note,  then  or  afterwards. 

The  war  with  the  Coalition. 

While  France  was  cowering  under  "the 
Terror,"  its  armies,  under  Jourdan,  Hochc,  and 
Pichegru,  had  withstood  the  great  European 
combination  with  astonishing  success.  The  allies 
were  weakened  by  ill  feeling  between  Prussia 
and  Austria  over  the  second  partition  of  Poland, 
and  generally  liy  a  want  of  concert  and  capable 
leadership  in  theiraction.  On  the  other  side,  the 
democratic  military  sy.stemof  the  Republic,  under 
Carnot's  keen  eyes,  was  continually  liringing 
forward  fresh  soldierly  talent  to  the  front.  The 
fall  of  the  Jacobins  made  no  change  in  that  vital 
department  of  the  administration,  and  the  suc- 


cesses of  the  French  were  continued.  In  the 
sununer  of  1794  they  carried  the  war  into 
Germany,  and  expelie<l  the  allies  from  tin; 
Austrian  Netherlands.  Tlience  they  invaded 
Holland,  and  before  the  end  of  January,  1795, 
they  were  masters  of  the  country;  the  Stadt- 
holder  had  tied  to  England,  and  a  Batavian  Re- 
|iublic  had  been  organized.  Spain  had  suffered 
losses  in  battle  with  them  along  the  Pyrenees, 
and  the  King  of  Sardinia  had  yielded  to  them  the 
pa.sses  of  the  JIaritirne  Alps.  In  .Vjiril  the  King 
of  Prussia  made  pea<'e  with  Franc-e.  Before  the 
close  of  the  J'car  179.5  the  revolt  in  La  Vi'ndee 
was  at  an  end;  Spain  had  made  peace;  Pieliegrn 
had  attempted  a  great  betrayal  of  the  armies  on 
the  Rhine,  and  had  failed. 

Napoleon  in  Italy. 

This  in  brief  was  the  situation  at  the  ojiening 
of  the  year  1790,  when  the  "little  Corsican 
onicer,"  who  won  the  confidence  of  the  new 
government  of  the  Directory  by  .saving  its  con- 
stitution on  the  13th  Vendemiare,  planned  the 
campaign  of  the  year,  and  received  the  command 
of  the  army  sent  to  Ital)'.  He  attacked  the  Sar- 
dinians in  April,  and  a  single  month  sullieed  to 
break  the  courage  of  their  king  and  force  him  to 
a  treaty  of  peace.  On  the  lUth  of  .May  he  de- 
feated the  Austrians  at  Lodi;  on  the  l.^th  he  was 
in  Milan.  Lombardy  was  abandoned  to  him;  all 
central  Italy  was  at  his  mercy,  and  he  began  to 
act  the  .sovereign  conqueror  in  the  peninsula, 
with  a  contempt  for  the  government  at  Paris 
which  he  hardly  concealed.  Two  e|ihemeral  re- 
publics were  created  under  his  direction,  the 
Cisalpine,  in  Lombardy,  and  the  Cispadane,  em- 
bracing jModena,  Ferrara  and  Bologna.  The 
Papacy  was  shorn  of  part  of  its  territories. 

Every  attempt  made  by  the  Austrians  to  shake 
the  hold  which  Bonaparte  had  fastened  on  the 
peninsida  only  fixed  it  more  lirndy.  In  the 
spring  he  began  movements  beyond  the  Alps, 
in  concert  with  Hoche  on  the  Rhine,  which 
threatened  Yieima  itself  and  frightened  Austria 
into  [U'oposals  of  peace.  Preliminaries,  signed 
in  April,  foreshadowed  the  hard  terms  of  the 
treaty  conclu<led  at  Canqio  Formio  in  the  fol- 
lowing (Jctober.  Austria  gave  up  her  Nether- 
land  provinces  to  France,  and  part  of  her  Italian 
territories  to  the  Cisalpine  Republic;  but  re- 
ceived, in  partial  compensation,  the  city  of 
Venice  and  a  portion  of  the  dominions  of  the 
Venetian  state;  for,  between  the*  armi.slice  and 
the  treaty,  Bonaparte  had  attacked  and  over- 
thrown the  venerable  republic,  and  now  divided 
it  with  his  humbled  enemy. 

France  under  the    Directory. 

The  masterful  Corsican,  who  handled  these 
great  matters  with  the  airs  of  a  sovereign,  nniy 
have  known  himself  already  to  be  the  coming 
master  of  France.  For  the  inevitable  submission 
again  of  the  many  to  one  was  growiiig  jilain  to 
discerning  eyes.  The  frightfid  sehocjl-leaching 
of  the  Revolution  had  not  impressed  jiractical 
lessons  in  politics  on  the  mind  of  the  untrained 
democracy,  so  much  as  suspicious,  distrusts,  and 
alarms.  All  the  sobriety  of  temper,  the  confi- 
dence of  feeling,  the  constraining  habit  of  pub- 
lic order,  without  which  the  .self-government  of  a 
people  is  impracticable,  were  yet  to  be  acciuired. 
French  democracy  was  not  more  prepared  for 
republican  institutions  in  1797  than  it  had  been 
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in  1789.  There  was  no  more  temperance  in  its 
factions,  no  more  lialance  Ijetween  |iarties.  no 
more  of  a  steadying  potency  in  ])ulilii'  opinion. 
But  it  had  been  brought  to  a  state  of  feeling 
that  would  prefer  the  sinking  of  all  factions  un- 
der some  vigorous  autocracy,  rather  than  another 
appeal  of  their  quarrels  to  the  guillotine.  And 
events  were  moving  fast  to  a  point  at  which 
that  choice  would  require  to  be  made.  The 
summer  of  1797  found  the  members  of  the  Di- 
rectory in  hopeless  contiict  with  one  another  and 
with  the  legislative  councils.  On  the  4tli  of 
September  a  "coup  d'  etat."to  which  Bonaparte 
contributed  some  help,  purged  both  the  Direc- 
tory and  the  Councils  of  men  obno.xious  to  the 
violent  faction,  and  e.xiled  them  to  Guiana.  Per- 
liaps  the  moment  was  favorable  then  for  a  sohlier, 
with  the  great  prestige  that  Bonaparte  had  won, 
to  mount  to  the  seat  of  power ;  but  he  did  not  so 
judge. 

The  Expedition  to  Egypt. 

He  planned,  instead,  an  expedition  to  Egypt, 
directed  against  the  British  power  in  the  East, 
—  an  expedition  that  failed  in  every  object  it 
could  have,  except  the  absence  iu  which  it  kept 
liim  from  increasing  political  disorders  at  home. 
He  was  able  to  maintain  some  appearance  of 
success,  by  his  subjugation  of  Egypt  and  his  in- 
vasion of  Syria ;  but  of  harm  done  to  England, 
or  of  gain  to  France  in  the  Jlediterranean,  there 
was  none;  since  Nelson,  at  the  battle  of  the  Nile, 
destroyed  the  French  fleet,  and  Turkey  was 
added  to  the  Anglo- Austrian  coalition.  The 
blunder  of  the  expedition,  as  proved  by  its 
whole  results,  was  not  seen  by  the  Frencli  peo- 
ple so  plainly,  however,  as  they  saw  the  growing 
hopelessness  of  their  Own  political  state,  antl 
the  alarming  reverses  which  their  armies  in 
Italy  and  on  the  Rhine  liad  sustained  since  Bona- 
parte went  away. 

French  Aggressions. — The  new  Coalition. 

Continued  aggressions  on  the  part  of  the  French 
liad  provoked  a  new  European  Cf»lition,  formed 
in  1798.  In  Switzerland  they  had  overthrown 
the  ancient  constitution  of  the  confederacy,  or- 
ganizing a  new  Helvetic  Republic  on  the  Gallic 
model,  but  taking  Geneva  to  themselves.  In 
Italy  they  had  set  up  a  third  republic,  the 
Roman,  removing  the  Pope  forcibly  from  his 
sovereignty  and  from  Rome.  Every  state  with- 
in reach  had  then  taken  fresh  alarm,  and  even 
Russia,  undisturbed  in  the  distance,  was  now 
enlisted  against  the  troublesome  democracy  of 
France. 

The  unwise  King  of  Naples,  entering  rashly 
into  the  war  before  his  allies  could  support  him, 
and  hastening  to  restore  the  Pope,  had  been 
driven  (December,  179S)  from  his  kingdom,  which 
underwent  transformation  into  a  fourth  Italian 
republic,  the  Parthenopeiau.  But  this  only 
stimulated  the  efforts  of  the  Coalition,  and  in 
the  course  of  the  following  year  the  French  were 
expelled  from  all  Italy,  saving  Genoa  alone,  and 
the  ciihenieral  republics  they  had  set  up  were  ex- 
tinguished. On  the  Rhine  they  had  lost  ground ; 
but  they  had  held  their  own  in  Switzerland,  after 
a  fierce  struggle  with  the  Russian  forces  of  Su- 
warrow. 

Napoleon  in  power. 

When  news  of  these  disasters,  and  of  the  ripe- 
ness of  the  situation  at  Paris  for  a  new   coup 


d'  etat.  reached  Bonaparte,  in  Egypt,  he  deserted 
his  army  there,  leaving  it,  uuiler  Kleber,  in  a 
helpless  situation,  and  made  his  way  back  to 
France.  He  landed  at  Frejus  on  the  9th  of  Octo- 
ber. Precisely  a  month  later,  by  a  combination 
with  Sieyes,  a  veteran  revolutionist  and  maker 
of  constitutions,  he  accomplished  the  overthrow 
of  the  Directory.  Before  the  j'ear  closed,  a 
fresh  constitution  was  in  force,  which  vested 
substantially  monarchical  powers  in  an  execu- 
tive called  the  First  Consul,  and  tlie  chosen  First 
Consul  was  Napoleon  Bonaparte.  Two  asso- 
ciate Consuls,  who  sat  with  him,  had  no  pur- 
pose but  to  conceal  for  a  short  time  the  real 
absoluteness  of  his  rule. 

From  that  time,  for  fifteen  j-ears,  the  history 
of  France — it  is  almost  possible  to  say  the  his- 
tory of  Europe — is  the  story  of  the  career  of  the 
extraordinary  Corsican  adventurer  who  took  pos- 
session of  the  French  nation,  with  unparalleled 
audacity,  and  who  used  it,  with  all  that  pertained 
to  it  —  lives,  fortunes,  talents,  resources  —  in  the 
■nost  prodigious  and  the  most  ruthless  undertak- 
ings of  personal  ambition  that  the  modern  world 
has  ever  seen.  He  was  selfishness  incarnate ;  and 
he  was  the  incarnation  of  genius  in  all  those 
modes  of  intellectual  power  which  bear  upon  the 
mastery  of  momentary  circumstances  and  the 
mastery  of  men.  But  of  the  higher  genius  that 
might  have  worthily  employed  such  vast  powers, 
— that  might  have  enlightened  and  inspired  a 
really  great  ambition  in  the  man,  to  make  himself 
an  enduring  builder  of  civilization  in  the  world, 
he  had  no  spark.  The  soul  behind  his  genius 
was  ignoble,  the  spirit  was  mean.  And  even  on 
the  intellectual  side,  his  genius  had  its  nai'row- 
ness.  His  projects  of  selfishness  were  extraor- 
dinary, but  never  sagacious,  never  far-sighted, 
thoughtfully  studied,  wisely  planned.  There  is 
no  appearance  in  any  part  of  his  career  of  a 
pondered  policy,  guiding  him  to  a  well-deter- 
mined end  in  what  he  did.  The  circumstances 
f>f  any  moment,  whether  on  the  battle-field  or  in 
the  political  arena,. he  could  handle  with  a  swift 
apprehension,  a  mastery  and  a  power  that  may 
never  have  been  surpassed.  But  much  com- 
moner men  have  apprehended  and  have  com- 
manded in  a  larger  and  more  successful  way  the 
general  sweep  of  circumstances  in  their  lives. 
It  is  that  fact  which  belittles  Napoleon  in  the 
comparison  often  made  between  him  and  CtEsar. 
He  was  probably  Caesar's  equal  in  war.  But 
who  can  imagine  Csesar  in  Napoleon's  place 
committing  the  blunders  of  blind  arrogance 
which  ruined  the  latter  in  Germany  and  Sjiain, 
or  making  his  fatuous  attempt  to  shut  Eng- 
land, the  great  naval  power,  out  of  continental 
Europe '? 

His  domestic  administration  was  beneficial  to 
France  in  many  ways.  He  restored  order,  and 
maintained  it,  with  a  powerful  hand.  He  sup- 
]iressed  faction  effectually,  and  eradicated  for  the 
time  all  the  political  insauitiesof  the  Revolution. 
He  exploited  the  resources  of  the  country  with 
admirable  success:  for  his  discerimu-nt  in  such 
matters  was  keen  and  his  practical  judgment  was 
generally  sound.  But  he  consumed  the  nation 
faster  than  he  gave  it  growth.  Ilis  wars  —  the 
wars  in  which  Europe  was  almost  uncea.singly 
kept  by  the  aggression  of  his  insolence  and  his 
greed — were  the  most  murderous,  the  most  de- 
vouring, that  any  warrior  among  the  civilized 
races  of  mankind  has  ever  been  chargeable  with. 
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His  blood -jiuiltiiu'ss  in  tlicsc  wars  is  the  oiif 
glaring  fact  wliidi  ought  to  be  foremost  in  every 
thougiit  of  tliem.  But  it  is  not.  There  is  a 
pitiable  readiness  in  mankind  to  be  dazzled  and 
cheated  by  red  battle-lights,  when  it  looks  into 
history  for  heroes;  and  few  figures  have  been 
ghjrified  more  illusively  in  tlie  world's  eyi-  than 
the  marvelous  warrior,  the  vulgar-minded  ailven- 
turer.  the  jirodigy  of  self-exalting  genius,  Napo- 
leon Bonai>arte. 

In  the  lirst  year  of  his  Consulate,  Honaparte 
recovered  Italy,  by  the  extraordinary  .Marengo 
campaign,  while  Moreau  won  the  victory  of  IIo- 
henlinden,  and  the  Treaty  of  liUneville  was 
lirought  about.  Austria  obtained  jieacc  again  by 
renewing  the  concessions  of  t'ampo  Korinio.  and 
by  taking  part  in  a  reconstruction  of  Germany, 
nnder  Bonaparte's  dictation,  which  secularized 
the  ecclesiastical  states,  extinguished  the  freedom 
of  most  of  the  imperial  cities,  and  aggnindized 
Bavaria,  Wi'irtembcrg,  Baden  and  Saxony,  as 
proteges  and  deiiendencies  of  France.  England 
was  left  alone  in  the  war,  with  mnch  hostile  feel- 
ing raised  against  her  in  p^umpe  and  America  by 
the  arrogant  use  she  had  made  of  her  m;istery  of 
the  sea.  The  neutral  powers  had  all  been  em- 
bittered by  her  maritime  pretensions,  and  Bona- 
parte now  brought abont  the  organization  among 
them  of  a  Northern  League  of  armed  neutrality. 
England  broke  it  with  a  single  blow,  by  Nel- 
son's bombardment  of  Copenliagcn.  Napoleon, 
liowever,  had  conceived  the  plan  of  starving 
English  industries  and  ruining  British  trade 
by  a  "continental  system  "  of  blockade  against 
them,  which  involved  the  compulsory  exclusion 
of  British  ships  and  British  goods  from  all 
European  countries.  This  impossible  project 
committed  him  to  a  desperate  struggle  for  the 
subjugation  of  Europe.  It  was  the  fundamen- 
tal cause  of  his  ruin. 

The  First  Empire. 

In  1802  the  First  Consul  advanced  his  restora- 
tion of  atisolutism  in  France  a  second  step,  by 
securing  the  Consulate  for  life.  A  short  inter- 
val of  peace  with  England  was  arranged,  but 
war  liroke  out  anew  the  following  year,  and  the 
English  for  a  time  had  no  allies.  The  French 
occupied  Hanover,  and  the  Germans  were  quies- 
cent. But  in  1S04,  Bonaparte  shocked  Europe 
by  the  abduction  and  execution  of  the  Bourbon 
prince.  Due  d'Enghien,  and  began  to  challenge 
again  the  interference  of  the  surrounding  pow- 
ers by  a  new  series  of  aggressive  measures. 
His  ambition  had  thrown  oil  all  disguises;  he 
had  transformed  the  Republic  of  France  into  an 
Empire,  so  called,  and  himself,  by  title,  into  an 
Emperor,  with  an  imposing  crown.  The  Cis- 
alpine or  Italian  Republic  received  soon  after- 
wards the  constitution  of  a  kingdom,  and  he 
took  the  crown  to  himself  as  King  of  Italy. 
Genoa  and  surrounding  territory  (the  Ligurian 
Reput)lic)  were  annexed,  at  nearly  the  same 
time,  to  France;  several  duchies  were  declared 
to  be  dependencies,  and  an  Italian  principality 
was  given  to  Napoleon's  elder  sister.  The  cilcct 
produced  in  Europe  bj-  such  arbitrary  and  ad- 
monitory proceedings  as  these  enabled  Pitt,  the 
younger,  now  at  the  head  of  the  English  gov- 
ernment, to  form  an  alliance  (1805),  first  with 
Russia,  afterwards  witli  Austria,  Sweden  aiul 
Naples,  and  finally  with  Pru.ssia,  to  break  the 
yoke  which  the  French  Emperor  had  put  upon 


Italy,    Holland,   Switzerland    and   Hanover,   and 
to  resist  his  further  aggressions. 

Austerlitz  and  Trafalgar. 

The  amazing  energy  and  milit.irv  genius  of 
Napoleon  never  had  more  astonishing  jiroof 
than  in  the  swift  campaign  which  broke  this  coali- 
tion at  Ulrnand  A\isterlitz.  Austria  was  forced  lo 
another  humiliating  treaty,  which  surrendered 
Venice  and  Venetia  to  the  conqueror's  new  King- 
dom of  Italy  ;  gave  up  Tyrol  to  Bavaria  ;  yielded 
other  territory  to  Wurtemberg,  and  raised  both 
electors  to  the  rank  of  kings,  while  making  Baden 
a  grand  duchy, territorially  enlarged.  Prussia  was 
dragged  by  force  into  alliance  with  France,  and 
took  Hanover  as  pay.  But  England  triumphed  at 
the  same  lime  on  herown  element,  ami  Napoleon's 
dream  of  carrying  his  legions  across  the  Chan- 
nel, as  C'.Tsar  did,  was  forever  dispelled  by  Nel- 
son's dying  victory  at  Trafalgar.  That  i)attle, 
which  destroyed  the  combined  navies  of  France 
and  Spain,  ended  liope  of  contending  success- 
fully with  the  relentless  Britons  at  sea. 

End  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire. 

France  was  never  permitted  to  learn  the  seri- 
ousness of  Trafalgar,  and  it  put  no  check  on  the 
vaulting  ambition  in  Napoleon  which  now  be- 
gan to  o'erleap  itself.  He  gave  free  rein  to  his 
arrogance  in  all  directions.  The  King  of  Naples 
was  expelled  from  his  kingdom  and  the  crown 
conferred  on  .loseph  Bonaparte.  Louis  Bona- 
parte was  made  King  of  Holland.  Southern 
Germany  was  suddenly  reconstructed  again. 
The  little  kingdoms  of  Napoleon's  creation  and 
the  small  states  surrounding  them  were  declared 
to  be  .separated  from  the  ancient  Empire,  and 
were  formed  into  a  Confederation  of  the  Rhine, 
imder  the  protection  of  France.  Warned  by  this 
rude  announcement  of  the  precarious  tenure  of 
his  imperial  title  as  the  head  of  the  Hi>ly  Roman 
Empire.  Francis  II.  resigned  it.  and  took  t<i  him- 
self, instead,  a  title  as  meaningless  as  th:it  which 
Napoleon  ha<l  assumed,  —  the  title  of  Emperor 
of  Austria.  The  venerable  fiction  of  the  II0I3' 
Roman  Empire  disappeared  from  history  on  the 
Gth  of  August.  1800. 

Subjugation  of  Prussia. 

But  while  Austria  had  become  submissive  to 
the  offensive  measures  of  Napoleon,  Prussia  be- 
came now  tired  with  unexpected,  sudden  wrath, 
and  declared  war  in  October,  1800.  It  was  a 
rash  explosion  of  national  resentment,  and  the 
rashness  was  dearly  paid  for.  At  .Jena  and 
Auerstadt,  Prussia  sank  under  the  feet  of  the 
merciless  conqueror,  as  helples.sly  subjugated  as 
a  nation  could  be.  Russia,  attempting  her  res- 
cue, was  overcome  at  Eylau  and  Frii'dland  ;  and 
both  the  vanquished  jjowers  came  to  terms  with 
the  victor  at  Tilsit  (.July,  1807).  The  King  of 
Prussia  gave  up  all  his  kingdom  west  of  the 
Elbe,  and  all  that  it  had  acquired  in  the  second 
and  third  partitions  of  Poland.  A  new  German 
kingdom,  of  Westphalia,  was  constructed  for  Na- 
poleon's youngest  brother,  Jerome.  A  free  state 
of  Danzfg.  dependent  on  France,  and  a  Grand 
Duchy  of  Warsaw,  were  created.  The  Russian 
Czar, "bribed  by  some  pieeesof  Polish  Prussia,  and 
by  prospective  acquisitions  from  Turkey  and  Swe- 
den, became  an  ally  of  Napoleon  and  an  accom- 
plice in  his  plans  for  the  subjection  of  Europe. 
He    enlisted    his    empire    in    the    "continental 
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system "  against  England,  and  agreed  to  the 
enforcement  of  the  decree  which  Napoleon  is- 
sued from  Berlin,  declaring  the  Britisli  islands 
in  a  state  of  blockade,  and  prohibiting  trade 
with  them.  The  British  gf)vemment  retorted  In- 
its  "orders  in  council,"  which  blockaded  in  the 
like  paper-fashion  all  ports  of  France  and  of  the 
allies  and  dependencies  of  France.  And  so 
England  and  Xapoleon  fought  one  another  for 
j'ears  in  tlie  peaceful  arena  of  commerce,  to  the 
exasperation  of  neutral  nations  and  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  legitimate  trade  of  the  world. 

The  crime  against  Spain. 

And  now,  having  prostrated  Germany,  and  cap- 
tivated the  Czar,  Xapoleon  turned  toward  another 
tield,  which  had  scarcely  felt,  as  yet,  his  intrusive 
hand.  Spain  had  been  in  servile  alliance  with 
France  for  ten  j-ears,  while  Portugal  adhered 
steadily  to  her  friendship  with  Great  Britain,  and 
now  refused  to  be  obedient  to  the  Berlin  Decree. 
Xapoleon  took  prompt  measures  for  the  punish- 
ment of  so  bold  a  defiance.  A  delusive  treaty 
with  the  Spanish  court,  for  the  partition  of  the 
small  kingdom  of  the  Braganzas,  won  permis- 
sion for  an  array  under. Junot  to  enter  Portugal, 
through  Spain.  Xo  resistance  to  it  was  made. 
The  royal  family  of  Portugal  quitted  Lisbon, 
setting  sail  for  Brazil,  and  Junot  took  posses- 
sion of  the  kingdom.  But  this  accomplished 
only  half  of  Xapoleon's  design.  He  meant  to 
have  Spain,  as  well;  and  he  found,  in  the  miser- 
able state  of  the  country,  his  opportunity  to 
work  out  an  ingenious,  unscrupulous  scheme  for 
its  acquisition.  Mis  agents  set  on  foot  a  revolu- 
tionary movement,  in  favor  of  the  worthless 
crown  prince,  Ferdinand,  against  his  equally 
worthless  father,  Charles  IV.,  and  pretexts  were 
ol)tained  for  an  interference  by  French  troops. 
Charles  was  first  coerced  into  an  abdication ; 
then  Ferdinand  was  lured  to  an  interview  with 
Xapoleon,  at  Bayonne.  was  made  prisoner  there, 
and  compelled  in  his  turn  to  relinquish  the 
crown.  A  vacancy  on  the  Spanish  throne  hav- 
ing been  thus  created,  the  Emperor  gathered  at 
Bayonne  a  small  assembly  of  Spanish  nota- 
bles, who  offered  the  seat  to  Josepli  Bonaparte, 
already  King  of  Xaples.  Joseph,  obedient  to  his 
imperial  brother's  wish,  resigned  the  Xeapolitan 
crown  to  ilurat,  his  sister's  husband,  accepted 
the  crown  of  Spain,  and  was  established  at  Mad- 
rid with  a  French  army  at  his  back. 

This  was  one  of  the  two  most  ruinous  of  the 
political  blunders  of  X'apoleon's  life.  He  had 
cheated  and  insulted  the  whole  Spanish  nation, 
in  a  way  too  contemptuous  to  be  endured  even 
by  a  people  long  cast  down.  There  was  a  revolt 
which  did  not  spring  from  any  momentary  pas- 
sion, but  which  had  an  obstinacy  of  deep  feeling 
behind  that  made  effective  suppression  of  it  im- 
possible. French  armies  could  beat  Spanish 
armies,  and  disperse  them,  but  the\'  could  not 
keep  them  dispersed ;  and  they  could  not  break 
up  the  organization  of  a  rebellion  which  or- 
ganized itself  in  everj-  province,  and  which  went 
on,  when  necessary,  without  any  organization 
at  all.  England  sent  forces  to  the  peninsula,  un- 
der Wellington,  for  the  support  of  the  insurgent 
Spaniards  and  Portuguese;  and  thenceforward, 
to  the  end  of  his  career,  the  most  inextricable 
difficulties  of  Xapoleon  were  those  in  which  he 
had  entangled  himself  on  the  southern  side  of 
the  Pyrenees. 


The  chastening  of  Germany. 

The  other  cardinal  blunder  in  Xapoleon's  con- 
duct, which  proved  more  destructive  to  him  than 
the  crime  in  Spain,  was  his  exasperating  treatment 
f)f  Germany.  There  was  neither  magnanimity 
on  the  moral  side  of  him  nor  real  wisdom  on  the 
intellectual  side,  to  restrain  him  from  using  his 
victory  with  immoderate  insolence.  He  put  as 
much  shame  as  he  could  invent  into  the  humilia- 
tions of  the  German  people.  He  had  Prussia 
under  his  heel,  and  he  ground  the  heel  upon  her 
neck  with  the  whole  weight  of  his  power.  The 
consequence  was  a  pain  and  a  passion  which 
wrought  changes  like  a  miracle  in  the  temper  and 
character  of  the  abused  nation.  There  were 
springs  of  feeling  opened  and  currents  of  na- 
tional life  set  in  motion  that  might  never  have 
been  otherwise  discovered.  Enlightened  men 
and  strong  men  from  all  parts  of  Germany  found 
themselves  called  to  Prussia  and  to  the  front  of 
its  affairs,  and  their  way  made  easy  for  them  in 
labors  of  restoration  and  reform.  Stein  and 
Hardenburg  remodeled  the  administration  of  the 
kingdom,  uprooted  the  remains  of  serfdom  in  it, 
and  gave  new  freedom  to  its  energies.  Scham- 
horst  organized  the  militarj'  system  on  which 
rose  in  time  the  greatest  of  military  powers. 
Humboldt  planned  the  school  system  which  edu- 
cated Prussia  beyond  all  her  neighbors,  in  the 
succeeding  generations.  Even  the  philosophers 
came  out  of  their  closets  and  took  part,  as  Fichte 
did,  in  the  stirring  and  uplifting  of  the  spirit  of 
their  countrymen.  So  it  was  that  the  outrages  of 
Xapoleon  in  Germany  revenged  themselves,  by 
summoning  into  existence  an  unsuspected  energy 
that  would  be  turned  against  him  to  destroy  him, 
in  the  end. 

But  the  time  of  destruction  was  not  yet  come. 
He  had  a  few  years  of  triumph  still  liefore  him, 
—  of  triumph  everywhere  except  in  Portugal  and 
Spain.  Austria,  resisting  him  once  more  (1809), 
was  once  more  crushed  at  Wagram,  and  to  such 
submissiveness  that  it  gave  a  daughter  of  the 
imperial  house  in  marriage  to  the  parvenu 
sovereign  of  France,  next  year,  when  he  divorced 
his  wife  Josephine.  He  was  at  the  summit  of 
his  renown  that  year,  but  already  declining  from 
the  greatest  height  of  his  power.  In  1811  there 
was  little  to  change  the  situation. 

The  fall  of  Napoleon. 

In  1812  the  downfall  of  Xapoleon  was  begun 
by  his  fatal  expedition  to  Russia.  The  next 
year  Prussia,  half  regenerated  within  the  brief 
time  since  Jena  and  Tilsit,  went  into  alliance  with 
Russia,  and  the  War  of  Liberation  was  begun. 
Austria  soon  joined  the  alliance;  and  at  Leipzig 
(Oct.  18,  1S1.3)  the  three  nations  shattered  at  last 
the  yoke  of  oppression  that  had  bound  Europe  so 
long.  At  the  s;ime  time,  the  French  armies  in 
Spain  were  expelled,  and  Wellington  entered 
France  through  the  Pyrenees,  to  meet  the  allies 
who  pursued  Xapoleon  across  the  Rhine.  Forced 
to  abdicate  and  retire  to  the  little  island  of  Elba 
(the  sovereignty  of  which  was  ceded  to  him),  he 
remained  there  in  quiet  from  May,  1814,  until 
3Iarch,  181-1,  when  he  escaped  and  reappeared  in 
Fratice.  Army  and  people  welcomed  him.  The 
Bourbon  monarchy,  which  had  been  restored  by 
the  allies,  fill  at  his  approach.  The  king, 
Louis  XVIII.,  tied.  Xapoleon  recovered  his 
throne  and  occupieil  it  for  iifew  weeks.     But  the 
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alliance  which  had  cxpcllcil  him  from  it  refused 
to  permit  his  recovery  of  power.  Tlie  question 
was  settled  finally  a"t  'Waterloo,  on  the  IfSlh  of 
Jiitie,  when  a  British  army  under  Wellington  and 
a  Prussian  army  under  Blueher  won  a  \-icti)ry 
which  left  no  hope  to  the  beaten  Emperor,  ^  lie 
surrendered  liiniself  to  the  commander  of  a  British 
vessel  of  war,  and  was  sent  to  confinement  for 
the  remainder  of  his  life  on  the  remote  island  of 
St.  Helena. 

The  Congress  of  Vienna. 

But  Europe,  delivered  from  one  tyrannical 
master,  was  now  given  over  to  several  of  them, 
in  a  combination  which  oppresse<l  it  for  a  genera- 
tion. The  .sovereigns  wlio  had  united  to  de- 
throne Napoleon,  with  the  two  emperors,  of 
Austria  and  Russia,  at  their  head,  and  with  the 
Austrian  minister,  ;\Ictternich,  for  their  most 
trusted  counselor,  assumed  first,  in  tlie  Congress 
of  A'ienna,  a  general  work  of  political  rearrange- 
ment, to  repan-  tlie  Hevohitioniiry  and  Napoleonic 
disturbances,  ami  then,  subsequently,  an  authori- 
tative supervision  of  European  politics  which 
proved  as  meddlesome  as  Napoleon's  had  )jeen. 
Their  first  act,  as  before  stated,  was  to  restore 
the  Bourbon  monarchy  in  France,  indilTereut  to 
the  wishes  of  tlie  people.  In  t^pain,  Ferdinand 
had  already  taken  the  throne,  when  Joseph  fled. 
In  Italy,  the  King  of  Sardinia  was  restored  and 
Genoa  "transferred  to  him:  Loniliardy  and  Venetia 
were  given  back  to  Austria;  Tuscany,  ^Modena 
and  some  minor  duchies  received  Hapsburg 
princes;  the  Pope  recovered  his  States,  and  the 
Bourbons  returned  to  Naples  and  Sicily.  In 
Germany,  the  Prussian  kingdom  was  enlarged 
again  by  several  absorptions,  inchiding  part  of 
Sa.vony,  but  some  of  its  Polish  territory  was 
given  "to  the  Czar;  Hanover  became  a  kingdom; 
Austria  resumed  the  provinces  which  Napoleon 
had  conveyed  to  his  Uhenish  proteges;  and, 
finally,  a  Germanic  Confederation  was  formed,  to 
take  "the  place  of  the  extinct  Empire,  and  witli 
no  more  etficiency  in  its  constitution.  In  the 
Netherlands,  a  new  kingdom  was  formed,  to  bear 
the  Netherland  name,  and  to  embrace  Holland 
and  Belgium  in  union,  with  the  House  of  Orange 
on  the  throne. 

The  Holy  Alliance. 

Between  the  Czar,  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  and 
the  King  of  Prussia,  there  was  a  personal  agree- 
ment that  went  with  these  arrangements  of  the 
Congress  of  Vienna,  and  which  was  prolonged 
for  a  number  of  j'cars.  In  the  public  uniler- 
standing,  this  was  associated,  perhaps  wrongly, 
with  a  written  declaration,  known  as  the  Holy 
Alliance,  in  which  the  three  sovereigns  set  fortli 
their  intention  to  regulate  their  foreign  and  do- 
mestic ])olicy  by  the  precepts  of  Christianity, 
and  invited  all  princes  to  join  their  alliance  for 
the  maintenance  of  peace  and  the  promotion  of 
brotherly  love.  Whether  identical  as  a  fact  with 
this  Holy  Alliance  or  secreted  behind  it.  there 
was,  and  long  continued  to  be,  an  undoubted 
league  lietwceu  these  sovereigns  and  others,  which 
had  aims  very  different  from  tlie  promotion  of 
brotherly  love.  It  was  wholly  reactionary,  hostile 
to  all  iiolitieal  lilieralism,  and  repressive  of  all 
movements  in  the  interest  of  the  people.  Jlet- 
ternich  was  its  skilful  minister,  ami  the  deadly, 
soulless    svstem    of    bea\ireaiK'ratic    absolutism 


which  he  organized  in  Austria  was  tlie  model  of 
government  that  it  strove  to  introduce. 

In  Italy,  the  governments  generally  were  re- 
duced to  the  Austrian  model,  and  tlie  jiolitical 
state  of  the  peninsula,  for  forty  _years,was  scarcely 
better,  if  at  all,  than  it  had  been  under  the  Span- 
ish rule  in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  cen- 
turies, 

Germany,  as  divided  as  ever,  under  a  federal 
constitution  wliicli  federated  nothing  else  so  much 
as  the  big  and  little  courts  and  tlieir  reactionary 
ideas,  was  profoundly  depressed  in  political 
spirit,  while  prosiiering  materiall}'  and  showing 
tiotable  signs  of  intellectual  life. 

France  was  not  slow  in  finding  that  the  restored 
Bourlions  and  the  restored  emi.gres  had  forgotten 
noliiing  and  learned  nothing,  in  the  twenty-five 
years  of  their  exile.  They  put  all  tlicir  strenglli 
into  tlie  turning  back  of  the  clock,  trying  to 
make  it  strike  again  the  hours  in  which  the  Kev- 
olution  and  Napoleon  had  been  so  busy.  It  was 
futile  work;  but  it  sickened  and  angereii  the 
nation  none  the  less.  After  all  the  stress  and 
struggle  it  had  gone  through,  there  was  a  strong 
nation  yet  to  resist  the  Bourbonism  brouglit 
back  to  power.  It  recovered  from  the  exhaus- 
tion of  its  wars  with  a  marvellous  quickness. 
Tlie  millions  of  peasant  land-owners,  who  were 
tlie  greatest  creation  of  the  Revolution,  dug 
wealth  from  its  soil  with  untiring  free  arms,  and 
soon  made  it  the  most  prosperous  land  in  Europe. 
Through  country  and  city,  the  ideas  of  the  Revo- 
lution were  in  the  brains  of  the  common  people, 
while  its  energies  were  in  their  brawn,  and  Bour- 
bonism needed  more  wisdom  than  it  ever  pos- 
sessed to  reconcile  them  to  its  restoration. 

Revolutions  of  1820-1821. 

It  was  not  in  France,  however,  but  in  Spain, 
that  the  first  rising  against  the  restored  order  of 
things  occurred,  Ferdinand  VII.,  when  released 
froin  his  French  impri.sonment  in  1814,  was 
warmly  received  in  Spain,  and  took  tlie  crown 
with  (juite  general  consent.  He  accepted  the 
constitution  "under  which  the  country  had  been 
governed  since  1S13,  and  made  large  lying  |n-om- 
ises  of  a  liberal  rule.  But  when  seated  on  the 
throne,  he  supjiressed  the  constitution,  restored 
the  Inquisition,  revived  the  monasteries,  called 
back  the  expelled  Jesuits,  and  opened  a  deadly 
persecution  of  the  liberals  in  Spanish  politics. 
No  elTective  resistance  to  him  was  organized 
until  1820,  when  a  revolutionary  movement  took 
form  which  forced  the  king,  in  March,  to  re- 
establish the  constitution  and  call  different  men 
to  his  council.  Portugal,  at  the  .same  time, 
adopted  a  similar  constitution,  and  the  exiled 
king.  John  VI.,  returning  now  from  Brazil,  ac- 
cepted it. 

The  revolution  in  Spain  set  fire  to  the  discon- 
tent that  had  smouldered  in  Italy.  The  latter 
broke  forth,  in  the  sunnncr  of  1820,  at  Naples, 
where  the  Bourbon  king  made  no  resistance  to  a 
sudden  revolt  of  soldiers  and  citizens,  but  yielded 
the  constitution  they  demanded  at  once.  Sar- 
dinia followed,  in  the  next  spring,  with  a  rising 
of  the  Piedmontese,  requiring  constitutional  gov- 
ernment. The  king,  Victor  Emmanuel  I.,  who  was 
very  old.  resigned  the  crown  to  his  brother,  Charles 
Felix,  The  Tatter  refused  the  demandsof  the  con- 
stitutionalists and  called  upon  Austria  for  help. 

These  outbreaks  of  the  revolutionary  siiirit 
were   alarming   to   tlie  sovereigns  of   the   Holy 
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Alliance  iuul  c.vciteil  tlieiu  to  a  vigorous  ac- 
tivity. Tlicy  couveaed  a  Congress,  first  at 
Troppau,  in'  October,  1820,  afterwards  at  Lay- 
bach,  and  finally  at  Verona,  to  plan  concerted 
action  for  the  suppressing  of  the  pojndar  move- 
ments of  the  time.  As  the  result  of  these  con- 
ferences, the  congenial  duty  of  restoring  abso- 
lutism in  the  Two  Sicilies,  and  of  helping  the 
King  of  Sardinia  against  his  subjects,  was  im- 
posed upon  Austria  and  willingly  performed; 
while  the  Bourbon  court  of  France  was  solicited 
to  put  an  end  to  the  bad  example  of  constitu- 
tional government  in  Spain.  Both  connnissious 
were  executed  with  fidelity  and  zeal.  Italy  was 
flung  down  and  fettered  again ;  French  troops  oc- 
cupied Spain  from  1833  until  1837.  England, 
alone,  protested  against  this  flagrant  policing  of 
Europe  by  the  Holy  Alliance.  Canning,  its  spir- 
ited minister,  "called  in  the  New  World."  as  he 
described  his  policy,  "to  redress  the  balance  of 
the  old,"  by  recognizing  the  independence  of  the 
Spanish  colonies  in  America,  which,  Cuba  ex- 
cepted, were  now  separated  forever  from  the 
crown  of  Spain.  Brazil  in  like  manner  was  cut 
loose  from  the  Portuguese  crown,  and  assumed 
the  constitution  of  an  empire,  under  Dom  Pedro, 
the  eldest  son  of  John  VI. 

Greek  War  of  Independence. 

These  stifled  revolutions  in  western  Europe 
failed  to  discourage  a  more  obstinate  insurrection 
which  began  in  the  East,  among  the  Christian 
subjects  of  the  Turks,  in  1831.  The  Ottoman 
government  had  been  growing  weaker  and  more 
vicious  for  many  years.  The  corrupted  and  tur- 
bulent .Janissaries  were  the  masters  of  the  empire, 
and  a  sultan  who  attempted,  as  Selim  III.  (1789- 
1807)  had  done,  to  introduce  reforms,  was  put  to 
death.  Russia,  under  Alexander  I.,  had  been 
continuing  to  gain  ground  at  the  expense  of  the 
Turks,  and  assuming  more  and  more  of  a  pat- 
ronage of  the  Christian  subjects  of  the  Porte. 
There  seems  to  be  litlle  doubt  that  the  rising  be- 
gun in  1831.  which  had  its  start  in  Moldavia,  and 
its  first  leader  in  a  Greek,  Ypsilanti,  who  had 
been  an  officer  iu  the  Russian  service,  received 
encouragement  from  the  Czar.  But  Alexander 
turned  his  back  on  it  when  the  Greeks  sprang  to 
arms  and  seriously  appealed  to  Europe  for  help 
in  a  war  of  national  inilependence.  The  Congress 
of  Verona  condemned  the  Greek  rising,  in  com- 
mon with  that  of  Spain.  Again.  England  alone 
showed  symixithy,  but  did  nothing  as  a  govern- 
ment, ami  left  the  struggling  Greeks  to  such  help 
as  they  might  win  from  individual  friends.  Lord 
Byron,  with  others,  went  to  Greece,  carrying 
money  and  arras;  and,  generally,  these  volun- 
teers "lost  much  of  their  ardor  in  the  Greek  cause 
when  they  came  into  close  contact  with  its  native 
supporters.  But  the  Greeks,  however  lacking  in 
high  (pudities,  made  an  obstinate  fight,  and  held 
their  ground  against  the  Turks,  until  the  feeling 
of  symiiathy  with  them  had  grown  too  strong  in 
England  and  in  France  for  the  governments  of 
those  countries  to  be  heedless  of  it.  Moreover, 
in  Russia,  Alexander  I.  had  been  succeeded  fl82o) 
by  the  aggressive  Nicholas,  who  had  not  patience 
to  wait  for  the  slow  cniml)ling  of  the  Ottoman 
power,  l)ut  was  determined  to  break  it  as  sum- 
marily as  he  could.  He  joined  France  and  Eng- 
land, therefore,  in  an  alliance  and  in  a  naval 
demonstration  against  the  Turks  (1837).  which 
had  its  result  in  the  battle  of  Navariuo.     The 


allies  of  Nichcjlas  went  no  farther;  but  he  pur- 
sued the  undertaking,  in  a  war  which  lasted  until 
tlie  autumn  of  1839.  Turkey  at  the  end  of  it 
conceded  the  independence  of  Greece,  and  prac- 
tically that  of  Wallachia  and  Moldavia.  In  1830, 
a  conference  at  London  established  the  Greek 
kingdom,  and  in  1833  a  Bavarian  prince,  Otho  I., 
was  settled  on  the  throne. 

Revolutions  of  1830. 

Before  this  result  was  reached,  revolution  in 
western  Europe,  arrested  in  1831-33,  had  broken 
out  afresh.  Bourbonism  had  become  unendura- 
ble to  France.  Charles  X.,  who  succeeded  his 
brother  Louis  XVIII.  in  1834,  showed  not  only  a 
more  arbitrary  temper,  but  a  disposition  more 
deferential  to  the  Chiu-ch  than  his  predecessor. 
He  was  fond  of  the  Jesuits,  whom  his  subjects 
very  commonly  distrusted  and  disliked.  He  at- 
tempted to  put  shackles  on  the  press,  and  when 
elections  to  the  cliamber  of  deputies  went  repeat- 
edl}'  against  the  government,  he  tmdertook  prac- 
tically to  alter  the  sufl'rage  by  ordinances  of  his 
own.  A  revolution  seemed  then  to  be  the  only 
remedy  that  was  open  to  the  nation,  and  it  was 
adopted  in  July,  1830,  the  veteran  Lafayette 
taking  the  lead.  Charles  X.  was  driven  to 
abdication,  and  left  France  for  England.  The 
crown  was  transferreil  to  Louis  Philippe,  of 
the  Orleans  branch  of  the  Bourbon  family,  —  son 
of  the  Philip  Egalite  who  joined  the  Jacobins 
in  the  Revolution. 

The  July  Revolution  in  France  proved  a  signal 
for  more  outbreaks  in  other  parts  of  Europe  than 
had  followed  the  Spanish  rising  of  ten  years 
before. 

Belgium  broke  away  from  tKe  union  with 
Holland,  which  had  never  satisfied  its  people, 
and,  after  some  struggle,  won  recognized  inde- 
pendence, as  a  new  kingdom,  with  Leopold  of 
Saxe  Coburg  raised  to  the  throne. 

Russian  Poland,  bearing  the  name  of  a  consti- 
tutional kingdom  since  181.5,  but  having  the  Czar 
for  its  king  and  the  Czar's  brother  for  viceroy, 
found  no  ligliter  oppression  than  before,  and 
made  a  hopeless,  brave  attempt  to  escape  from 
its  bonds.  The  revolt  was  put  down  with  un- 
merciful severity,  and  thousands  of  the  hapless 
patriots  went  to  exile  in  Siberia. 

In  Germany,  tliere  wore  numerous  demonstra- 
tions in  the  smaller  states,  which  succeeded  more 
or  less  in  extorting  constitutional  concessions; 
but  there  was  no  revolutionary  movement  on  a 
larger  scale. 

Italy  remained  quiet  in  both  the  north  and  the 
south,  where  disturbances  had  arisen  before ;  but 
commotions  occurred  in  the  Papal  states,  and  iu 
Modena  and  Parma,  which  required  the  arms  of 
Austria  to  suppress. 

In  England,  the  agitations  of  the  continent 
hastened  forward  a  revolution  which  went  far 
beyond  all  other  popular  movements  of  the  time 
in  the  lasting  importance  of  its  effects,  and  which 
exhibited  in  their  first  great  triumph  the  peace- 
ful forces  of  the  Platform  and  the  Press. 

England  under  the  last  two  Georges. 

But  we  have  given  little  attention  to  affairs  in 
Great  Britain  during  the  past  half  century  or 
more,  and  neeil  to  glance  backward. 

Under  the  third  of  the  Georges,  thwe  was  dis- 
tinctly a  check  given  to  the  political  progress 
which    England    had    been    making   since    the 
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Kovolutimi  of  1GS8.  The  wilfulness  of  the  kiii.sj; 
fuii'ly  l)idkc  down,  for  a  consiileniblc  |itMio(l.  tlK' 
system  of  responsible  cabinet  government  whieli 
had  been  taking  shape  and  root  under  the  two  ear- 
lier Hanoverians,  and  ministers  beeame  again,  for 
a  time,  mere  mouthpieces  of  the  royal  will.  The 
rupture  with  the  American  colonies,  and  the  un- 
successful war  which  ended  in  their  indepen- 
dence, brought  in  another  influence,  adverse,  for 
the  time  being,  to  popularclaims  in  government. 
For  it  was  not  King  George,  alone,  nor  Lord 
Korth,  nor  an_v  small  Tory  faction,  that  prose- 
cuted and  upheld  the  attempt  to  make  the  colo- 
nists in  America  submis.sive  to  "taxation  with- 
out representation."  The  Euglisli  nation  at  large 
approved  the  war;  English  national  sentiment 
was  hostile  to  the  Americans  in  their  indeiien- 
dent  attitude,  and  the  Whigs  —  the  liberals  then 
in  English  jiolities — were  a  discredited  and 
weakened  party  for  many  years  beca\ise  of  their 
leaning  to  the  American  side  of  the  questions  in 
dispute.  Following  close  upon  the  American 
war,  came  the  French  Revolution,  which  fright- 
ened into  Toryism  great  numbers  of  people  who 
did  not  by  nature  belong  there.  In  England,  as 
everywhere  else,  the  reaction  lasted  long,  and 
government  was  more  arbitrary  and  repressive 
than  it  could  possibly  have  continued  to  be  under 
dilTereut  circumstances. 

Jleantime  e.\traordinar)'  social  changes  had 
taken  place,  which  tended  to  mark  more  strongly 
the  petrifying  of  things  in  the  political  world. 
The  great  age  of  mechanical  invention  had  been 
fully  opened.  JIachines  had  begun  to  do  the 
work  of  human  hands  in  every  industry,  and 
steam  had  begun  to  move  the  machines.  The 
organization  of  labor,  too,  had  assumed  a  new 
plia.se.  The  factory  system  had  arisen ;  and  with 
it  had  ajipeared  a  new  growth  of  cities  and  towns. 
Production  was  accelerated;  wealth  was  accu- 
nuilating  more  rapidly,  and  the  distribution  of 
wealth  was  following  different  lines.  The  Eng- 
lish middle  class  was  rising  fast  as  a  money- 
power  and  was  gathering  the  increased  energies 
of  the  kingdom  into  its  hands. 

Parliamentary  Reform  in  England. 

But  while  the  tendency  of  social  changes  had 
been  to  increase  vastly  the  importance  of  this 
powerful  middle  class,  the  political  conditions 
had  actually  diminished  its  weight  in  public 
affairs.  In  Parliament,  it  had  no  adequate  rep- 
resentation. The  old  boroughs,  which  sent  mem- 
bers to  the  IIou.se  of  Commons  as  they  had  .sent 
them  for  generations  before,  no  longer  contained 
a  respectable  fraction  of  the  "  commons  of  Eng- 
land," supposed  to  be  represented  in  the  House, 
and  those  who  voted  in  the  boroughs  were  not 
at  all  the  better  class  of  the  new  England  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  Great  numbers  of  the  bor- 
oughs were  mere  private  estates,  and  the  few 
votes  jiolled  in  them  were  cast  by  tenants  who 
elected  tlieir  landlords'  nominees.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  large  cities  and  the  numerous  towns  of 
recent  growtli  had  either  no  representation  in 
Parliament,  or  they  had  equal  representation 
with  the  "rotten  boroughs"  which  cast  two  or 
three  or  half-a-dozen  votes. 

That  the  commons  of  England,  with  all  the 
gain  of  substantial  strength  they  had  been 
making  in  the  last  half  of  the  eighteenth  century 
and  the  first  quarter  of  the  nineteenth,  endured 
this  travesty  of  popular  representation  so  long 


as  until  1832,  is  proof  of  the  potency  of  the  con- 
servatism which  the  French  Revolulion  induceil. 
The  subject  of  jiarliamentary  reform  ha<l  Ijien 
now  and  then  discussed  since  Chatham's  time; 
but  Toryism  had  always  been  able  to  thrust  it 
aside  and  bring  the  discussion  to  naught.  At 
last  there  came  the  day  when  the  question  would 
no  longer  be  put  down.  The  agitations  of  1830, 
combined  with  a  very  serious  dejiression  of  in- 
dustry and  trade,  produced  a  state  of  feeling 
which  could  not  be  iletied.  King  and  Parliament 
yielded  to  the  public  demand,  and  the  First  Re- 
form Bill  was  passed.  It  widened  the  suffrage 
and  amended  very  considerably  the  inequities  of 
the  parliamentary  representation;  but  both  re- 
forms have  been  curried  nuich  f:irther  since,  by 
two  later  bills.  ■ 

Repeal  of  the  English  Corn  Laws. 

The  reform  of  Parliament  soon  brought  a 
broader  spirit  into  legislation.  Its  finest  fruits 
began  to  ripen  about  1838,  when  an  a,gitation  for 
the  repeal  of  the  foolish  and  wicked  English 
"corn-laws"  was  opened  by  Cobden  and  Bright. 
In  the  day  of  the  "rotten  boroughs."  when  the 
landlords  controlled  Parliament,  they  imagined 
that  they  had  "  protected  "  the  farming  interest, 
and  secured  higher  rents  to  themselves,  by  laying 
lieav}'  duties  on  the  importation  of  foreign  bread- 
stuffs.  A  famous  "  sliding  scale  "  of  such  duties 
had  been  invented,  which  raised  the  duties  when 
prices  in  the  home  market  drojiped,  ami  lowered 
them  lu'oportionately  when  home  prices  rose. 
Thus  the  consumers  were  always  deprived,  as 
nuich  as  possible,  of  any  cheapening  of  their 
bread  which  bountiful  Nature  might  offer,  and 
jiaid  a  heavy  tax  to  increase  the  gains  of  the 
owners  and  cultivators  of  land. 

Now  that  other  "interests"  besides  the  agri- 
cultural had  a  voice  in  Parliament,  and  had  be- 
come very  strong,  they  Ijegan  to  cry  out  against 
tills  iniquity,  and  demand  that  the  "  corn  laws" 
be  done  away  with.  The  famous  "  anti-corn-law 
league,"  organized  mainly  by  the  exertions  of 
Richard  Cobden,  conducted  an  agitation  of  the 
question  which  brought  about  the  repeal  of  the 
laws  in  1846. 

But  the  effect  of  the  agitation  did  not  end  there. 
So  thorough  and  prolonged  a  discussion  of  the. 
matter  had  enlightened  the  English  people  upon 
the  whole  question  between  "protection"  and 
free  trade.  The  manufacturers  and  mechanics, 
who  had  led  the  movement  against  protective 
duties  on  food-stuffs,  were  brought  to  see  that 
they  were  handicapped  more  than  protecteil  by 
duties  on  imports  in  their  own  deiiartmeuts  of 
production.  So  Cobden  and  his  party  continued 
their  attacks  on  the  theory  of  "  protection  "  until 
every  vestige  of  it  was  cleared  from  the  Euglish 
statute  books. 

The  Revolutions  of  1848. 

Another  year  of  revolutions  throughout  Europe 
came  in  1848,  and  the  starting  point  of  excite- 
ment was  not,  this  time,  at  Paris,  but,  strangely 
enough,  in  the  Vatican,  at  Rome.  Pius  IX.  had 
been  elected  to  the  papal  chair  in  1840,  and  had 
inimediately  rejoiced  the  hearts  and  raised  the 
hopes  of  the  patriots  in  misgoverned  Italy  by  his 
liberal  measures  of  reform  and  his  promising 
words.  The  attitude  of  the  Po]ie  gave  encour- 
agement to  popular  demonstrations  in  various 
Italian  states  during  the  later  part  of  1847 ;  ami 
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in  January  1848  a  formidal)k'  rising  occurred  in 
Sicily,  followed  in  Fel)ruary  by  another  in 
Naples.  Kinir  Ferdinand  II.  "was  compelled  to 
change  his  ministers  and  to  concede  a  constitu- 
tion, which  he  did  not  long  respect. 

Lombardy  was  slow  this  time  in  being  kindled ; 
hut  when  the  flame  of  revolution  burst  out  it 
was  vcrv  fierce.  The  Austrians  were  driven  first 
from  Jl'ilan  (March,  lS-t8),  and  tlien  frcjm  city 
after  city,  until  they  seemed  to  be  abandoning 
their  Italian  possessions  altogether.  Venice  as- 
serted its  republican  independence  under  the 
presidency  of  Daniel  Manin.  Charles  Albert, 
King  of  Sardinia,  thought  the  time  favoral)le  for 
recovering  Lombardy  to  liimself,  and  declared 
war  against  Austria.  The  expulsion  of  the  Aus- 
trians became  the  demand  of  the  entire  penin- 
sula, and  even  the  Pope,  the  Grand  Duke  of  Tus- 
cany, and  the  King  of  Naples  were  forced  to 
join  tlie  patriotic  movement  in  appearance, 
though  not  with  sincerity.  But  the  King  of  Sar- 
dinia brought  ruin  on  tlie  whole  undertaking,  by 
sustaininsa  fatal  defeat  in  battle  at  Custozza,  in 
July,  18-48. 

France  had  been  for  some  time  well  prepared 
for  revolt,  and  was  quick  to  be  moved  by  the 
first  whisper  of  it  from  Italy.  The  short-lived 
popularity  of  Louis  Philippe  was  a  thing  of  the 
past.  There  was  widespread  discontent  with 
many  things,  and  especially  with  the  limited  suf- 
frage. The  French  people  had  the  desire  and 
the  need  of  something  like  that  grand  measure  of 
electoral  reform  which  England  secured  so  peace- 
fully in  1833  ;  but  they  could  not  reach  it  in  the 
peaceful  way.  The  aptitude  and  the  habit  of 
handling  and  directing  the  great  forces  of  public 
opinion  "effectively  in  such  a  situation  were  alike 
wanting  among  them.  There  was  a  mixture, 
moreover,  of  social  theories  and  dreams  in  their 
political  undertaking,  which  heated  the  move- 
ment and  made  it  more  certainly  explosive.  The 
Parisian  mob  took  arms  and  Ijuilt  barricades 
on  the  23d  of  February.  The  next  day  Louis 
Philippe  signed  an  abdication,  and  a  week  later 
he  was  an  exile  in  England.  For  the  remainder 
of  the  year  France  was  strangely  ruled:  first  by 
a  self-constituted  provisional  government,  La- 
martine  at  its  head,  which  opened  national  work- 
shops, and  attempted  to  give  employment  and 
pay  to  135,000  enrolled  citizens  in  need;  after- 
wards by  a  Constituent  National  Assembly,  and 
an  Executive  Commission,  which  found  the  na- 
tional workshops  a  devouring  monster,  ditficult 
to  control  and  hard  to  destroy.  Paris  got  rid  of 
the  shops  in  June,  at  the  cost  of  a  battle  which 
lasted  four  days,  and  in  which  more  than  8,000 
people  were  wounded  or  slain.  In  November  a 
republican  constitution,  framed  by  the  Assembly, 
was  adopted,  and  on  the  10th  of  December  Louis 
Napoleon  Bonaparte,  son  of  Louis  Bonaparte, 
once  King  of  Holland,  and  of  Hortense  Beau- 
harnais,  daughter  of  the  Empress  Josephine,  was 
elected  President  of  the  Republic  by  an  enor- 
mous popular  vote. 

The  revolutionary  shock  of  1848  was  felt 
in  Germany  soon  after  the  fall  of  the  monarchy 
in  France.  In  March  there  was  rioting  in  Berlin 
and  a  collision  with  the  troops,  which  alarmed 
the  king  so  seriously  that  he  yielded  promises  to 
almost  every  demand.  Similar  risings  in  other 
capitals  had  about  the  same  success.  At  Vienna, 
the  outbreak  was  more  violent  and  drove  both 
Metternich  and  the  Emperor  from  the  city.     In 


the  first  flush  of  these  popular  triumphs  there 
came  about  a  most  hopeful-looking  election  of  a 
Germanic  National  Assembly,  representative  of 
all  Germany,  and  gathered  at  Frankfort,  on  the 
invitation  of  the  Diet,  for  a  revision  of  the  con- 
stitution of  the  Confederation.  But  the  Assembly 
contained  more  learned  scholars  than  practical 
statesmen,  and  its  constitutional  work  was  wasted 
labor.  A  Constituent  Asseiulily  elected  in  Prus- 
sia accomplished  no  more,  and  was  dispersed  in 
the  end  without  resistance ;  but  the  king  granted 
a  constitution  of  his  own  framing.  The  revolu- 
tionary movement  in  Germany  left  its  effects,  in 
a  general  loosening  of  the  bonds  of  harsh  gov- 
ernment, a  general  broadening  of  political  ideas, 
a  final  breaking  of  the  Metternich  influence, 
even  in  Austria ;  but  it  passed  over  the  existing 
institutions  of  the  much-divided  country  with  a 
very  light  touch. 

In  Hungary  the  revolution,  stimulated  by  the 
eloquence  of  Kossuth,  was  carried  to  the  pitch 
of  serious  war.  The  Hungarians  had  resolved  to 
be  an  independent  nation,  and  in  the  struggle 
which  ensued  they  approached  verj'  near  the 
attainment  of  their  desire;  but  Russia  came  to 
the  help  of  the  Hapsburgs.  and  the  armies  of  the 
two  despotisms  combined  were  more  than  the 
Hungarians  could  resist.  Their  revolt  was  aban- 
doned in  August,  1849,  and  Kossuth,  with  other 
leaders,  escaped  through  Turkish  territorj'  to 
other  lands. 

The  suppression  of  the  Hungarian  revolt  was 
followed  by  a  complete  restoration  of  the  despot- 
ism and  domination  of  the  Austrians  in  Italy. 
Charles  Albert,  of  Sardinia,  had  taken  courage 
from  the  struggle  in  Hungary  and  had  renewed 
hostilities  in  March,  1849.  IJut,  again,  he  was 
crushingly  defeated,  at  Novara,  and  resigned,  in 
despair,  the  crown  to  his  son,  Victor  Emmanuel 
II.  Venice,  which  had  resisted  a  long  siege  with 
heroic  constancj',  capitulated  in  August  of  the 
same  year.  Tlie  whole  of  Lombardy  and  Venetia 
was  bowed  once  more  under  the  merciless  tyr- 
anny of  the  Austrians,  and  savage  revenges 
were  taken  upon  the  patriots  who  failed  to  es- 
cape. Rome,  whence  the  Pope  —  no  longer  a 
patron  of  liberal  politics  —  had  fled,  and  where 
a  republic  had  been  once  more  set  up.  with  Gari- 
baldi and  Mazzini  in  its  constituent  assembly, 
was  besieged  and  taken,  and  the  republic  over- 
turned, by  troops  sent  from  republican  France. 
The  Neapolitan  king  restored  his  atrocious  abso- 
lutism without  help,  by  measures  of  the  greatest 
brutality. 

A  civil  war  in  Switzerland,  which  occurred 
simultaneously  with  the  political  collisions  in 
surrounding  countries,  is  hardly  to  be  classed 
with  them.  It  was  rather  a  religious  conflict, 
betiveen  the  Roman  Catholics  and  their  oppo- 
nents. The  Catholic  cantons,  united  in  a  League, 
called  the  Sonderbund,  were  defeated  in  the  war; 
the  Jesuits  were  expelled  from  Switzerland  in 
consequence,  and.  in  September,  18-18,  a  new 
constitution  for  the  confederacy  was  adopted. 

The  Second  Empire  in  France. 

The  election  of  Louis  Napoleon  to  the  Presi- 
dency of  the  French  Republic  was  ominous  of  a 
disposition  among  the  people  to  bring  back  a 
Napoleonic  regime,  with  all  the  falsities  that  it 
might  imply.  He  so  construed  the  vote  which 
elected  him,  and  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
mistaken.       Having    surrounded    himself   with 
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iinprinciplcfl  adventurers,  and  employed  tliree 
rears  of  his  presidency  in  preparations  for  the 
attempt,  lie  e.xecuted  a  coup  d'  etat  on  tlie  id  of 
Deeeml)er,  dispersing  the  Xational  Assembly, 
arrestinj;  influential  republicans,  and  submitting 
to  popidar  vote  a  new  constitution  which  pro- 
longed his  presidency  to  ten  j-ears.  This  was 
l)ut  tlie  first  step.  A  j'ear  later  lie  secured  a 
"  lileliiscite "  which  made  him  hereilitarv  Em- 
peror of  the  French.  The  new  Empire  —  the 
Second  Empire  in  France  —  was  more  vulgar, 
more  false,  more  fraudulent,  more  swarmingly  a 
nest  of  .self-seeking  and  dishonest  adventurers, 
than  the  First  had  been,  and  with  nothing  of  the 
saving  genius  that  was  in  the  First.  It  rotted 
for  eighteen  years,  and  then  it  fell,  France 
with  it. 

The  Crimean  War. 

A  certain  respectability  was  lent  to  this  .sec- 
ond Napoleonic  Empire  by  the  alliance  of  Eng- 
land with  it  in  1854,  against  Russia.  The  Czar, 
Nicholas,  had  determined  to  defy  resistance  in 
Europe  to  his  designs  against  the  Turks.  He 
first  endeavored  to  persuade  Eugland  to  join  him 
in  dividing  file  possessions  of  "the  sick  man," 
as  he  described  the  Ottoman,  and,  that  proposal 
being  declined,  he  opened  on  his  own  account  a 
quarrel  with  the  Porte.  France  and  England 
joined  forces  in  assisting  the  Turks,  and  the 
little  kingdom  of  Sardinia,  from  motives  of  far- 
seeing  policy,  came  into  the  alliance.  The  prin- 
cipal campaign  of  the  war  was  fought  in  the 
C'rime;i,  and  its  notable  inci<lent  was  the  long 
siege  of  Sebastopol,  which  the  Russians  de- 
fended until  September,  IS.").').  An  armistice 
was  concluded  tlie  following  .January,  and  the 
terms  of  [leace  were  settled  at  a  guneral  conference 
of  powers  in  Paris  the  next  March.  The  resultsof 
the  war  were  a  check  to  Russia,  but  an  iinjirove- 
ment  of  the  condition  of  the  Sultan's  C'liristiau 
subjects.  I\Ioldavia  and  'Wallacliia  were  soon 
afterwards  united  under  the  name  of  Rouniania, 
paying  tribute  to  the  Porte,  but  oiherwise  inde- 
pandent. 

Liberation  ^nd  Unification  of  Italy. 

The  part  taken  by  Sardinia  in  the  Crimean 
War  gave  that  kingdom  a  standing  in  European 
politics  which  had  never  been  recognized  before. 
It  was  a  measure  of  sagacious  |)olic_v  due  to  the 
able  statesman.  Count  Cavour,  who  had  In'come 
the  trusted  minister  of  Victor  Emmauuel,  the 
Sardinian  king.  The  king  and  his  minister 
were  agreed  in  one  aim  —  the  unification  of  Italy 
under  the  headship  of  the  House  of  Savoy. 
By  her  participation  in  the  war  with  Russia, 
Sardinia  won  a  position  which  enabled  her  to 
claim  and  secure  admission  to  the  Congress  of 
Paris,  among  tlie  greater  powers.  At  that  con- 
ference, Count  Cavour  found  an  opportunity  to 
direct  attention  to  the  deplorable  state  of  affairs 
in  Italy,  under  the  Austrian  rule  and  influence. 
No  action  by  the  Congress  was  taken ;  but  the 
Italian  (.juestion  was  raised  in  importance  at 
once  by  the  discussion  of  it,  and  Italy  was  rallied 
to  the  side  of  Sardinia  as  the  necessary  head  of 
any  practicable  movement  toward  liberation. 
]More  than  that:  France  was  moved  to  sympathy 
with  the  Italian  cause,  and  Louis  Na|ioleon  was 
led  to  believe  that  his  throne  would  be  strength- 
ened by  espousing  it.  He  encouraged  Cavour  and 
■Victor  Emmanuel,  therefore,  in  an  attitude  toward 


.Viistria  which  resulted  in  war(lS.')9),  and  when  the 
Sardinians  were  attacked  he  went  to  their  assis- 
tance with  a  jiowerful  force.  At  Magenta  and 
Solferino  the  Austrians  were  decisively  beaten, 
and  the  French  emperor  then  abruptly  clo.sed 
the  war,  making  a  treaty  which  ceded  Lombardy 
alone  to  Sardinia,  leaving  Venetia  still  under 
the  oppressor,  and  the  remainder  of  Italy  un- 
changed in  its  state.  For  payment  of  the  ser- 
vice he  had  rendered,  Louis  Napoleon  exacted 
Savoy  and  Nice,  and  Victor  Emmanuel  was 
compelled  to  jiart  with  the  original  seat  of  his 
House. 

There  was  bitter  disappointment  among  the 
Italian  patriots  over  the  nieagerness  of  the  fruit 
yielded  by  the  splendid  victories  of  JIagenta  and 
Solferino.  Despite  the  treaty  of  Villafranca, 
they  were  determined  to  have  more,  and  they 
did.  Tuscan}'.  Parma,  Modena  and  Romagna 
demanded  annexation  to  Sardinia,  and,  after  a 
jileliiscife.  they  were  received  (March,  l.silO)  into 
the  kingdom  and  represented  in  its  parliaiiieiit. 
In  the  Two  Sicilies  there  was  an  intense  longing 
for  deliverance  from  the  brutalities  of  the  Nea- 
politan Bourbons.  Victor  Emmanuel  could  not 
venture  an  attack  upon  the  rotten  kingdom,  for 
fear  of  resentments  in  France  and  elsewhere. 
But  the  adventurous  soldier.  Garibaldi,  now 
took  on  himself  the  task  of  completing  the  lili- 
crafion  of  Italy.  With  an  army  of  volunteers,  he 
first  swept  the  Neapolitans  out  of  Sicily,  and 
then  took  Naples  itself,  within  the  space  of  four 
months,  between  May  and  September,  1860. 
The  wliole  dominion  was  annexed  to  what  now 
became  the  Kingdom  of  Italy,  and  which  em- 
braced the  eiilire  peninsula  except  Rome,  garri- 
soned for  the  Pope  b_v  French  troops,  and  Vene- 
tia, still  held  in  the  clutches  of  Austria.  In 
1862,  Garibaldi  raised  volunteers  for  an  attack 
on  Rome;  but  the  unwise  movement  was  sup- 
pressed by  Victor  Emmanuel.  Two  j'cars  later, 
I  the  King  of  Italy  brought  about  an  agreement 
with  the  French  emperor  to  withdraw  his  garri- 
son from  Rome,  and,  after  that  had  been  done, 
the  annexation  of  Rome  to  the  Italian  kingdom 
was  a  mere  question  of  time.  It  came  about 
in  IHTO,  after  the  fall  of  Louis  Napoleon,  and 
Victor  Emmanuel  transferred  his  capital  to  the 
Eternal  City.  The  Pope's  domain  was  then  lim- 
ited to  the  precincts  of  the  Vatican. 

The  Austro-Prussian  'War. 

The  unification  of  Italy  was  the  first  of  a  re- 
markable series  of  nationalizing  movements 
which  have  been  the  most  significant  feature  of 
the  history  of  the  last  half  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury. Tlie  next  of  these  movements  to  Ix'gin 
was  in  Germany  —  the  much  divided  country  of 
one  peculiarly  homogeneous  and  identical  race. 
Influences  tending  toward  unification  had  been 
acting  on  the  Germans  since  Prussia  rose  to 
superiority  in  the  north.  By  the  middle  of  the 
century,  the  educated,  military  Prussia  that  was 
founded  after  1806  had  become  a  power  cajiable 
of  great  things  in  capable  hands;  and  the  capa- 
ble'hauds  received  it.  In  1861,  William  I.  suc- 
ceeded his  brother  as  king;  in  1862,  Otto  von 
Bismarck  became  his  prime  minister.  It  was  a 
remarkable  combination  of  qualities  and  talents, 
and  remarkable  results  came  from  it. 

In  1864,  Prussia  and  Austria  acted  together  in 
taking  Schleswig  and  Holstein,  as  German  states, 
from  "Denmark.     The  next  year  they  quarreled 
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over  the  administration  of  the  duchies.  In  1866, 
they  fought,  and  Austria  was  entirely  vanquished 
in  a  "seven  weeks  war."  The  superiority  of 
Prussia,  organized  by  her  great  military  admin- 
istrator and  soldier.  Moltlce,  was  overpowering. 
Her  rival  was  left  completely  at  her  mercy.  But 
Bisinan-k  and  his  king  were  wisely  magnani- 
mous. They  refrained  from  inflicting  on  the  Aus- 
trians  a  humiliation  that  would  rankle  and  keep 
enmities  alive.  The}'  foresaw  the  need  of  future 
frieudsliip  between  the  two  powers  of  central 
Europe,  as  against  Russia  on  the  one  side  and 
France  on  the  other,  and  they  shaped  their  policy 
to  secure  it.  It  sufficed  them  to  have  put  Aus- 
tria out  of  the  German  circle,  forever;  to  have 
ended  the  false  relation  in  which  the  Ilapsburgs 
—  rulers  of  an  essentially  Slavonic  and  Magyar 
dominion  —  liad  stood  towards  Germany  so 
long. 

Prussia  now  dominated  the  surrounding  Ger- 
man states  so  commandingly  that  the  mode  and 
the  time  of  their  unification  may  be  said  to  have 
been  within  her  own  control.  Hanover,  Hesse- 
Cassel,  Nassau,  Schleswig-Holsteiu,  and  Frank- 
fort were  incorporated  in  the  Prussian  kingdom 
at  once.  Sa.Yony  and  the  other  states  of  the 
north  were  enveloped  in  a  North  German  Con- 
federation, with  the  King  of  Prussia  for  its  he- 
reditary president  and  commander  of  its  forces. 
The  states  of  southern  Germany  were  left  un- 
federated  for  the  time  being,  but  bound  them- 
selves by  treaty  to  put  their  armies  at  the  dis- 
posal of  Prussia.  Thus  Germany  as  a  whole 
was  already  made  practically  one  power,  under 
the  control  of  King  William  and  his  great  min- 
ister. 

Final  Expulsion  of  Austria  from  Italy. 

The  same  war  which  unified  Germany  carried 
forward  the  nationalization  of  Italy  another  step. 
Victor  Emmanuel  had  shrewdly  entered  into  an 
alliance  with  Prussia  before  the  war  began,  and 
attackeil  Austria  in  Venetia  simultaneously  with 
the  German  attack  on  the  Bohemian  side.  The 
Italians  were  beaten  at  C'ustozza.  and  their  navy 
was  defeated  in  the  Adriatic ;  but  the  victorious 
Prussians  exacted  Venetia  for  them  in  the  settle- 
ment of  peace,  and  Austria  had  no  more  footing 
in  the  peninsula. 

Austria-Hungary. 

It  is  greatly  to  the  credit  of  Austria,  long 
blinded  and  stupefied  by  the  narcotic  of  abso- 
lutism, that  the  lessons  of  the  war  of  1886  sank 
deep  into  her  mind  and  produced  a  very  genuine 
enlightenment.  The  whole  policy  of  the  court 
of  Vienna  was  changed,  and  with  it  the  consti- 
tution of  the  Empire.  The  statesmen  of  Hungary 
were  called  into  consultation  with  the  statesmen 
of  Austria,  and  the  outcome  of  their  discussions 
was  an  agreement  which  swept  away  the  old 
Austria,  holding  Hungary  in  subjection,  and 
created  in  its  place  a  new  power  —  a  federal 
Austria-Hungary — equalized  in  its  two  princi- 
pal parts,  and  united  under  the  same  sovereign 
with  distinct  constitutions. 

The  Franco-German  War. 

The  surprising  triumph  of  Prussia  in  the  Seven 
Weeks  War  stung  Louis  Napoleon  with  a 
jealousy  which  he  could  not  conceal.  He  was 
incapable  of  perceiving  what  it  signified, —  of 
perfection  in  the  organization  of  the  Prussian 


kingdom  and  of  power  in  its  resources.  He  was 
under  illusions  as  to  the  strength  of  his  own  Em- 
pire. It  had  been  honeycombed  by  the  ras- 
calities that  attended  and  surrounded  him,  and 
lie  did  not  know  it.  He  imagined  France  to  be 
capable  of  putting  a  check  on  Prussian  aggran- 
dizement ;  and  he  began  very  early  after  Sadowa 
to  pursue  King  William  with  demands  which 
were  tolerably  certain  to  end  in  war.  When  the 
war  came,  in  July,  1870,  it  was  by  his  own 
declaration ;  yet  Prussia  was  prepared  for  it  and 
France  was  not.  In  six  weeks  time  from  the 
declaration  of  war, —  in  one  month  from  the  first 
action, —  Napoleon  himself  was  a  prisoner  of  war 
in  the  hands  of  the  Germans,  surrendered  at 
Sedan,  with  the  whole  army  which  he  personally 
commanded;  the  Empire  was  in  collapse,  and  a 
provisional  government  had  taken  the  direction 
of  affairs.  On  the  20th  of  Septemlier  Paris  was 
invested ;  on  the  28th  of  October  Bazaine,  with  an 
army  of  150, 000  men,  capitulated  at  Metz.  A  hope- 
less attempt  to  rally  the  nation  to  fresh  efforts  of 
defence  in  the  interior,  on  the  Loire,  was  valiantly 
made  under  the  lead  of  Gambetta ;  but  it  was  too 
late.  When  the  year  closed,  besieged  Paris  was 
at  the  verge  of  starvation  and  all  attempts  to  re- 
lieve the  city  had  failed.  On  the  28th  of  January, 
1871,  an  armistice  was  sought  and  obtained;  on 
the  30th,  Paris  was  surrendered  and  the  Germans  . 
entered  it.  The  treaty  of  peace  negotiated  sub- 
sequently ceded  Alsace  to  Germany,  with  a  fifth 
of  Lorraine,  and  bound  France  to  pay  a  war  in- 
demnity of  five  milliards  of  francs. 

The  Paris  Commune. 

In  February,  1871,  the  provisional  "Govern- 
ment of  National  Defense  "  gave  way  to  a  Na- 
tional Assembly,  duly  elected  under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  armistice,  and  an  executive  was 
instituted  at  Bordeaux,  under  the  presidency  of 
M.  Thiers.  Early  in  March,  the  German  forces 
were  withdrawn  from  Paris,  and  control  of  tlie 
city  was  immediately  seized  by  that  dangerous 
element  —  Jacobinical,  or  Red  Republican,  or 
Communistic,  as  it  may  be  variously  described  — 
which  always  shows  itself  with  promptitude  and 
power  in  the  French  capital,  at  disorderly  times. 
The  Commune  was  proclaimed,  anil  the  national 
government  was  defied.  From  the  2d  of  April 
until  the  28th  of  May  Paris  was  again  under  siege, 
this  time  by  forces  of  the  French  government, 
fighting  to  overcome  the  revolutionists  within. 
The  proceedings  of  the  latter  were  more  wantonly 
destructive  than  those  of  the  Terrorists  of  the 
Revolution,  and  scarcely  less  sanguinary.  The 
Commune  was  suppressed  in  the  end  with  great 
severit}'. 

The  Third  French  Republic. 

31.  Thiers  held  the  presidency  of  the  Third  Re- 
public in  France  until  1873,  when  he  resigned 
and  was  succeeded  by  Jlarshal  Mac.Mahon.  In 
1875  the  constitution  which  has  since  remained, 
with  some  amendments,  in  force,  was  framed 
and  adopted.  In  1878  Marshal  MacMahon  gave 
place  to  >I.  Jules  Grevy,  and  the  latter  to  M. 
Sadi  Carnot  in  1887.  Republican  government 
seems  to  be  firmly  and  permanently  established 
in  France  at  last.  The  country  is  in  a  prosper- 
ous state,  and  nothing  but  its  passionate  desire 
to  recover  Alsace  and  to  avenge  Sedan  appears 
threatening  to  its  future. 
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The  new  German  Empire. 

While  the  aniiy  of  Hie  Germans  was  still  be- 
sieiriiig  Paris,  ami  Kiug  William  and  Prince 
Bismarck  were  at  Versailles,  in  .January.  li^Tl, 
the  last  act  which  completeil  the  niiitication  anil 
nationalization  of  Germany  was  performed.  This 
was  the  assumption  of  the  title  of  Emperor  liy 
Kinij  William,  in  response  to  the  prayer  of  the 
])ruiees  of  Germany  and  of  the  North  German 
Parliament.  Ou  the  IGth  of  the  following  April, 
a  constitution  for  the  German  Empire  was  pro- 
claimed. 

Tlie  long  and  extraordinary  reign  of  the  Em- 
peror William  I.  was  ended  by  his  death  in  1888. 
Ills  son,  Frederick  111.,  was  dying  at  the  timeof 
an  incurable  disease,  and  survived  his  father  only 
three  months.  The  sou  of  Frederick  III., 
William  II.,  signalized  the  beginning  of  his 
reigu  by  dismi.ssiug,  after  a  few  months,  the 
great  minister,  Count  Bismarck,  (m  whom  his 
strong  grandfather  had  leaned,  and  who  had 
wrought  such  marvels  of  statesmanship  and 
diplomacy  for  the  German  race.  What  may  lie 
at  the  eiad  of  the  reign  which  had  this  self- 
sufficient  beginning  is  not  to  be  foretold. 

The  Russo-Turkish  War. 

Since  the  Franco-German  War  of  1870-1871, 
the  jieace  of  Europe  has  been  broken  but  once  by 
hostilities  within   tlie  European   boundary.     In 
187.5  a  rising  against  the  unendurable  misrule  of 
the  Turks  began  in  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina,  and 
was  imitated" the  next  year  in  Bulgaria.     Servia 
and  Montenegro  declared  war   against  Turkey 
and  were  overcome.     Russia  then  espoused  the 
cause  of   the  struggling  Slavs,  and  opened,  in 
1877,  a  most  formidable  new  attcmiJt  to  crush 
the  Ottoman  power,  and  to  accomplish  her  cov- 
eted extension  to  the  Mediterranean.    From  :May 
until  the  following  January  the   storm  of  war 
raged   fiercely  along  the  Balkans.     The  Turks 
fought  stuljbornly,  liut  they  were  beaten  back, 
and'nothing  but  a  dangerous  opposition  of  feel- 
ing amoni;  the  other  powers  in  Europe  stayc>d 
the  liand  of  the  Czar  from  being  laid  upon  Con- 
stanlinoi>le.     The  jiowers  required  a  settlement 
of  tlie  peace  between  Russia  and  Turkey  to  be 
made  by  a  general  Congress,  and  it  was  held  at 
Berlin  "in    June,    1878.     Bulgaria   was   divided 
by  the  Congress  into  two  states,  one  tributary 
to    the  Turk,   but   freely    governed,   the   other 
subject  to  Turkey,  but  "under  a  Christian  gov- 
ernor.    This   arra"ngement   was   set  aside  seven 
years  later    by   a   bloodless    revolution,   which 
"formed  one  Bulgaria  in  nominal  relations  of  de- 
pendence upon  "the  Porte.     This  was  the  third 
important    nationalizin.s    movement    within    a 
quarter  of  a  century,  and  it  is  likely  to  go  farther 
in  southeastern  Eu'rope,  until  it  settles,  perhaps, 
"the  Eastern  question,"  so  far  as  the  European 
side  of  it  is  concerned. 

Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  were  given  to  Austria 
by  the  Congress  of  Berlin;  the  iiulependence  of 
Roumania,  Servia,  and  Montenegro  was  made 
more  complete:  the  island  of  Cyprus  was  turned 
over  to  Great  Britain  for  administration. 

Spain  in  the  last  half  Century. 

A  few  words  will  tell  sufficiently  the  story  of 
Spain  since  the  successor  of  Joseph  Bonaparte 
quitted  the  scene.  Ferdinand  Vll.  ilied  in  lH:i;i, 
and  his  infant  daughter  was  proclaimed  queen, 


as  Isabella  II.,  with  her  mother,  Christina,  regent. 
Isaliella's  title  was  disjnited  by  Don  Carlos,  the 
late  kings  brother,  and  a  civil  war  between  Carl- 
ists  and Chrislinos  went  on  for  years.  When 
Isaliella  came  of  age  she  proved  to  he  a  dissolute 
woman,  with  strong  proclivities  toward  arlntrary 
government.  A  lilieral  party,  and  even  a  re- 
publican party,  had  been  steadily  gaining  grounil 
in  Spain,  and  the  (pieen  idaccd  herself  in  conlliit 
with  it.  In  1868  a  revolution  drove  her  into 
France.  The  revolutionists  offered  the  crown  to 
a  prince  distantly  related  to  the'  royal  family  of 
Prussia.  It  was  this  incident  that  gave  Louis 
Napoleon  a  pretext  for  (juarreling  with  the  King 
of  Prussia  in  1870  and  declaring  war.  Declined 
by  the  llohenzollern  iirincc,  the  Spanish  crown 
w"as  then  oU'ered  to  Amadeo,  .son  of  the  King  of 
Italy,  who  accepted  it,  but  resigned  it  again  in 
187a,  after  a  reign  of  two  years,  in  disgust  with 
the  factions  which  troubled  him.  Castelar,  the 
distinguished  republican  orator,  then  formed  a 
republican  government  which  held  the  reins  for 
a  few  months,  but  could  not  establish  order  in 
the  troubled  land.  The  monarchy  was  restored 
in  December,  1874,  by  the  coronation  of  Alfonso 
XII.,  son  of  the  exiled  Isabella.  Since  that  time 
Spain  has  preserved  a  tolerably  peaceful  and 
contented  state. 

England  and  Ireland. 

In  recent  years,  the  part  which  Great  Britain 
has  taken  in"Continental  affairs  has  been  slight; 
.ind,  indeed,  there  has  been  little  in  those  affairs 
to  bring  about  important  international  relations. 
In  domestic  politics,  a  single  series  of  questious, 
concerning  Ireland  and   tlie  connection   of   Ire- 
land witli  the  British  part  of  the  United  King- 
dom,   has    mastered    the    field,    overriding    all 
others  and  compelling  the  statesmen  of  the  day 
to  take  them  in  hand.     The  sudden  imperiousncss 
of  these  questions  affords  a  peculiar  manifesta- 
tion of  the  political  conscience  in  nations  which 
the  nineteenth  century  has  wakened  and  set  astir. 
Through  all  the  prior  centuries  of  their  subjec- 
tion, the  treatment  of  the  Irish  people  by  the 
English  was  as  cruel  and  as  heedless  of  justice 
and  right  as  the  treatment  of  Poles  by  Rvissians 
or    of    Greeks    by   Turks.     They    were    trebly 
oppressed:   as   conquered   subjects  of   an   alien 
race,  as  religious  enemies,  as  possible  rivals  in 
production  and  trade.     They  were  deprived  of 
political  and  civil  rights;  they  were  denied  the 
ministrations  of  their  priests:  the  better  employ- 
ments   and    more    honorable    professions    were 
closed  to  them;  the  industries  which   promised 
prosperity  to  their  country  were  suppressed.     A 
small   mi'nority   of   Protestant   colonists  became 
the  recognized  nation,  so  far  as  a  n;itionality  in 
Ireland  "was  recognized   at  all.     When  Ireland 
was  said  to  have  a  Parliament,  it  was  the  Parlia- 
ment of  the  minority  alone.     No  Catholic  sat  in 
it:  no   Catholic   was   represented   in   it.     When 
Irishmen   were   ]iermitted   to   bear    arms,    they 
were  Protestant  Irishmen  only  who  formed  the 
privileged  militia.     Seven-tenths  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  island  were  politically  as  non-exist- 
ent as  actual  serfdom  could  have  made  them. 
For  the  most  part  they  were  peasants  and  their 
state   as   such   scarcely   above   the  condition  of 
serfs.     They  owned  n"o  land;  their  leases  were 
insecun':  tlie  laws  protected   them  in  the  least 
possi  I  lie  degree;  their  landlords  were  mostly  of 
the    hostile    creed    and    race.     No  country    in 
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Europe  showed  conditions  better  calculated  to 
distress  and  degrade  a  people. 

This  was  the  state  of  things  in  Ireland  until 
nearly  the  end  of  tlie  eighteenth  century.  In 
1783  legislative  independence  was  conceded  ;  but 
the  independent  legislature  was  still  the  Parlia- 
ment in  whicli  Protestants  sat  alone.  In  1793 
Catholics  were  admitted  to  the  franchise :  but 
seats  in  Parliament  were  still  denied  to  them  and 
they  must  elect  Protestants  to  represent  them. 
In  1800  the  Act  of  Union,  creating  tlie  United 
Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  ex- 
tinguished the  Parliament  at  Dublin  and  pro- 
vided for  the  introduction  of  Irish  peers  and 
members  to  represent  Irish  constituencies  in  the 
greater  Parliament  at  London ;  but  still  no 
Catholic  could  take  a  seat  in  either  House.  Not 
until  1829,  after  eighteen  j'ears  of  the  tierce  agi- 
tation wliicli  Daniel  O'Connell  stirred  up,  were 
Catholic  disabilities  entirely  removed  and  the 
people  of  tliat  faith  placed  on  an  equal  footing 
with  Protestants  in  jjolitical  and  civil  rights. 

O'Connell's  agitation  was  not  for  Catholic 
emancipation  alone,  but  for  the  repeal  of  the  Act 
of  Union  and  the  restoration  of  legislative  inde- 
pendence and  national  distinctness  to  Ireland. 
That  desire  has  been  hot  in  the  Irish  heart  from 
tlie  day  the  Union  was  accomplLslied.  After 
O'Connell's  death,  there  was  quiet  on  the  subject 
for  a  time.  The  fearful  famine  of  lS4.')-7  dead- 
ened all  political  feeling.  Then  there  was  a  re- 
currence of  the  passionate  animosity  to  British 
rule  which  had  liindled  unfortunate  rebellions 
in  1798  and  1803.  It  produced  the  Fenian  con- 
spiracies, which  ran  their  course  from  about  1858 
to  1867.  But  soon  after  that  time  Irish  national- 
ism resumed  a  more  politic  temper,  and  doubled 
the  energy  of  its  efforts  by  conlining  tliem  to 
peaceful  and  lawful  ways.  The  Home  Rule 
movement,  winch  began  in  1873,  was  aimed  at 
the  organization  of  a  compact  and  well-guided 
Irish  party  in  Parliament,  to  press  the  demand 
for  legislative  independence  and  to  act  with 
united  weight  on  lines  of  Irish  policy  carefully 
laid  down.  This  Home  Rule  part}-  soon  acquired 
a  powerful  leader  in  Mr.  Charles  Parnell,  and 
was  successful  in  carrying  questions  of  reform  in 
Ireland  to  the  forefront  of  English  politics. 

Under  the  influence  of  its  great  leader,  Mr. 
Gladstone,  the  Liberal  party  had  already,  before 
the  Home  Rule  party  came  into  the  field,  begun 
to  adopt  measures  for  the  redress  of  Irish  wrongs. 
In  1869,  the  Irisli  l)rancli  of  tlie  Church  of  Eng- 
land, calling  itself  the  Church  of  Ireland,  was 
disestalilished.  Tlie  nieml)ership  of  that  church 
was  reckoned  to  be  one-tenth  of  the  population: 
but  it  had  been  supported  by  tlie  taxation  of  the 
whole.  The  Catholics,  the  Presbyterians  and 
other  dissenters  were  now  released  from  this 
unjust  burden.  In  1870,  a  Land  Bill  —  the  lirst 
of  several,  which  restrict  the  power  of  Irish  land- 
lords to  oppress  their  tenants,  and  which  protect 
the  latter,  while  opening  opportunities  of  laud- 
ownership  to  them — was  passed.  The  land 
question  became  for  a  time  more  prominent  than 
the  Home  Rule  question,  and  tlie  party  of  Mr. 
Parnell  was  practically  absorbed  in  an  Irish  Na- 
tional Land  League,  formed  to  force  landlords  to 
a  reduction  of  rents.  The  methods  of  coercion 
adopted  brouglit  tlie  League  into  collision  with 
the  Liberal  Government,  notwithstanding  the 
general  sympathy  of  the  latter  with  Irish  com- 
plaints.    For  a  time  the  Irish  Xationalists  went 


into  alliance  with  the  English  Conservatives ;  but 
in  1886  Mr.  Gladstone  became  convinced,  and 
convinced  the  majority  of  his  party,  that  just 
and  harmonious  relations  between  "Ireland  and 
Great  Britain  could  never  bo  established  without 
the  concession  of  Home  Rule  to  the  former.  A 
hill  which  he  introduced  to  that  end  was  defeated 
in  the  House  of  Commons  and  Mr.  Glad.stone  re- 
signed. In  1893  he  was  returned  to  power,  and 
in  September  of  the  following  year  he  carried  in 
the  House  of  Commons  a  bill  for  the  transferring 
of  Irish  legislation  to  a  distinct  Parliament  at 
Dublin.  It  was  defeated,  however,  in  the  House 
of  Lords,  and  the  question  now  rests  in  an  un- 
settled state.  Jlr.  Gladstone's  retirement  from 
the  premiership  and  from  the  leadership  of  his 
party,  which  occurred  in  JIarch,  1894,  may  affect 
the  prospects  of  the  measure;  but  the  English 
Liberals  are  committed  to  its  principle,  and  it 
appears  to  be  certain  that  the  Irish  question  will 
attain  some  solution  within  no  very  long  time. 

Conclusion. 

The  beginning  of  the  year  189-1,  when  this  is 
written,  tinds  Europe  at  peace,  as  it  has  been  for 
a  number  of  years.  But  the  peace  is  not  of 
friendship,  nor  of  honorable  confidence,  nor  of 
good  will.  The  greater  nations  are  lying  on 
their  arms,  so  to  speak,  watching  one  another 
with  strained  eyes  and  with  jealous  hearts. 
France,  Germany,  Italy,  Austria,  Russia,  are 
marshaling  armies  in  tiie  season  of  peace  that, 
not  many  j'ears  ago,  would  have  seemed  mon- 
strous for  war.  E.\actions  of  militar\'  service 
and  taxation  for  military  expenditure  are  pressed 
upon  their  people  to  the  point  of  last  endurance. 
The  preparation  for  battle  is  so  vast  in  its  scale, 
so  unceasing,  so  increasing,  so  far  in  the  lead 
over  all  other  efforts  among  men,  that  it  seems 
like  a  new  affirmation  of  belief  that  war  is  the 
natural  order  of  the  world. 

And  yet,  the  dread  of  war  is  greater  in  the 
civilized  world  than  ever  before.  The  interests 
and  influences  that  work  for  peace  are  more 
powerful  than  at  any  former  time.  The  wealth 
which  war  threatens,  the  commerce  which  it  in- 
terrupts, the  industry  which  it  disturbs,  the  in- 
telligence which  it  oifeuds,  the  humanity  which 
it  shocks,  the  Christianity  which  it  grieves,  grow 
stronger  to  resist  it,  year  by  year."  The  states- 
man and  the  diplomatist  are  under  checks  of  re- 
sponsibility which  a  generation  no  older  than 
Palmerston's  never  felt"  The  arbitrator  and  the 
tribunal  of  arbitration  have  become  familiar 
within  a  quarter  of  a  century.  The  spirit  of  the 
age  opposes  war  with  rising  earnestness  and  in- 
creasing force ;  while  the  circumstance  and  fact 
of  the  time  seem  arranged  for  it  as  the  chief  busi- 
ness of  mankind.  It  is  a  singular  and  a  critical 
situation;  the  outcome  from  it  is  impenetrably 
hidden. 

'Within  itself,  too,  each  nation  is  troubled  with 
hostilities  that  the  world  has  not  known  before. 
Democracy  in  politics  is  bringing  in,  as  was  in- 
evitable, democracy  in  the  whole  social  system; 
and  the  period  of  adjustment  to  it,  which  we 
are  passing  through,  could  not  fail  to  be  a  jieriod 
of  trial  and  of  many  dangers.  The  Anarchist, 
the  Xihilist,  the  Socialist  in  his  many  variations 
—  what  are  they  going  to  do  in  the  time  that  lies 
before  us '? 

Enrojie,  at  the  present  stage  of  its  history,  is  in 
the  thick  of  many  questions;  and  so  we  leave  it. 
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EURYMEDON,  Battles  of  the  (B.  C.  466). 

Sec  Atiikns:   B.  V.  470-466. 

EUSKALDUNAC.  !Sif  BAsi^t-Ks. 

EUTAW  SPRINGS,  Battle  of  (1781).  See 
Umtkii  Statks  ciK  Am.  :  A.  D.  178U-1781. 

EUTHYNI,  The.     Sw  L(k:ist.e. 

EUTYCHIAN  HERESY.  See  Nestorian 
AM)  .MiixdPiiYsiTE  Controversy. 

EUXINE,  The. — Euxiuus  Poiitus.  or  Pontus 
Kuxiiius,  the  IShii-k  8ea,  as  named  liy  the  Greeks. 

EVACUATION  DAY.— Tlie  anniversary  of 
till'  cvacuaticm  (jf  New  York  by  the  British,  Nov. 
25.  1783.  See  United  St.\tes  op  Am.  :  A.  D. 
17s:!  I  November —  Decemher). 

EVANGELICAL  UNION  OF  GER- 
MANY, The.     Sec  Germ.\xv:  a.  D.  1608-1618. 

EVER  VICTORIOUS  ARMY,  The.  See 
Ciii.na:   a.  I).   lS.-,(i-lS(i4. 

EVESHAM,  Battle  of  (1265).— The  battle 
which  tinishcd  llii'  civil  war  in  England  known 
as  the  Barons'  War.  It  was  fonght  Atig.  3, 
1265,  and  Earl  Simon  de  Jlontfort.  the  sonl  of 
the  popular  cause,  was  slaiu,  with  most  of  his 
followers.  Prince  Edward,  afterwards  Edwfird 
I.,  commanded  the  roval  forces.  See  Englaud: 
A.  I).  1-216-1274. 

EVICTIONS,  Irish.  See  Ireland:  A.  D. 
18.S(i. 

EXARCHS  OF  RAVENNA.  See  Rome: 
A.  1).  or)4-8(H(. 

EXARCHS  OF  THE  DIOCESE.  See 
Prima  rEs. 

EXCHEQUER.— EXCHEQUER  ROLLS. 
—  EXCHEQUER  TALLIES. —  •  The  E.x- 
chc((uer  of  the  Norman  kings  was  the  court  in 
which  the  whole  financial  business  of  the  country 
was  transaclcd.  :uid  as  the  whole  administration 
of  justice,  anil  even  the  nnlitary  organisation, 
was  dependent  upon  the  fiscal  ollicer.s.  the  whole 
framework  of  society  may  be  said  to  have  passed 
annually  under  its  review.  It  derived  its  name 
from  the  chequered  cloth  which  covered  the  tal)lc 
at  which  the  accounts  were  taken,  a  name  which 
suggested  to  the  spectator  the  itlea  of  a  game  at 
chess  between  the  receiver  and  the  payer,  the 
treasurer  ami  the  sheriff.  .  .  .  The  record  of  the 
business  was  preserved  in  three  great  rolls ;  one 
kept  by  the  Treasurer,  another  by  the  Chancel- 
lor, and  a  tliird  by  an  officer  nominated  by  the 
king,  who  registered  the  matters  of  legal  and 
special  importance.  The  rolls  of  the  Treasurer 
and  Chancellor  were  duplicates;  that  of  the 
former  was  called  from  its  shajje  the  great  roll 
of  tlie  Pipe,  and  that  of  the  latter  the  roll  of  the 
Chancery.  These  dociunents  are  mo.stly  still  in 
existence.  The  Pipe  Rolls  are  complete  from 
the  second  year  of  Henry  II.  and  the  Chancellor's 
Rolls  nearly  so.  Of  the  preceding  period  only 
one  roll,  that  of  the  thirty-first  year  of  Henry  I., 
is  preserved,  and  this  with  Domesday  book  is  the 
most  valualile  store  of  information  which  exists 
for  the  administrative  history  of  the  age.  The 
financial  rei)orts  were  made  to  the  barons  by  the 
sheriffs  of  the  counties.  At  Easter  and  Michad- 
mas  each  of  these  magistrates  produced  his  own 
accounts  and  paid  in  to  the  Exchequer  such  an 
instalment  or  ])rolYer  as  he  could  allord,  retain- 
ing in  hand  suMicient  money  for  current  expen.ses. 
In  token  of  receipt  a  tally  was  made ;  a  long  piece 
of  wood  in  wliicli  a  number  of  notches  were  cut, 
marking  the  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence  re- 
ceived: this  stick  was  then  split  down  the  mid- 
dle, each  half  contained  exactlv  the  same  num- 


ber of  notches,  and  no  alteration  could  of  course 
be  made  witliout  certain  <letection.  .  .  .  The  fire 
which  destroyed  tlie  old  Ilou.ses  of  Parliament  is 
said  to  have  origin.-ited  in  the  burning  of  tlie  old 
Exchequer  tallies."— W.  Stulibs,  CiiiiKl.  llht.  of 
Eii(j.,  ch.  11,  wet.  126.  — "The  wooden  •tallies' 
on  which  a  large  nfitch  re))resented  .tl.OOU,  and 
smaller  notches  other  sums,  wliile  a  halfpenny 
was  denoted  by  a  small  round  hole,  were  actually 
in  use  at  the  Exchequer  until  the  year  1824. " — 
Sir  J.  Lubbock,  Preface  to  ILdl's  "  Antkjnities 
and  Curumties  <f'  the  Ej'e/iei/ucr." 

Also  in:  E.  F.  Henderson,  Select  Hint.  Due's 
of  the  MUhtle  Ar]rn,  hk.  1.  110.  5. — See,  also,  Ctria 
Regis  and  Chess. 

EXCHEQUER,  Chancellor  of  the.— In  the 
reign  of  Henry  III.,  of  England,  "  was  created  the 
office  of  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  to  whom 
the  Excheiiuer  seal  was  entrusted,  and  who  with 
the  Treasurer  took  part  in  the  equitable  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Exchequer,  although  not  in  the  com- 
mon law  jurisdiction  of  the  barons,  which  ex- 
tended itself  as  the  legal  fictions  of  pleading 
brought  common  pleas  into  this  court." — W. 
Stubbs,  Count.  Hist,  of  Enq..  ch.  1.5,  sect.  237. 

EXCLUSION  BILL,' The.  See  Engl.«;d: 
A.  1).  167!l-l(;si. 

EXCOMMUNICATIONS  AND  INTER- 
DICTS.— "  Kxciiiumiuiicaliiin,  whatever  npin- 
ious  may  be  entert;iineil  as  to  its  religious  clli- 
cacy,  was  originally  nothing  more  in  appearance 
than  the  exercise  of  a  right  which  every  society 
claims,  the  expulsion  of  refractory  members  from 
its  body.  No  direct  temporal  disadvantages  at- 
tended this  penalty  for  several  ages;  but  as  it 
was  the  most  severe  of  spiritual  censures,  and 
tended  to  exclude  the  oliject  of  it,  not  only  from 
a  participation  iu  rcligiuus  rites,  but  in  a  con- 
siderable degree  from  the  intercourse  of  Christian 
society,  it  was  used  sparingly  and  upon  the 
gravest  occasions.  Gradually,  as  the  church  be- 
came more  |>o\verful  and  more  imperious,  ex- 
comniunicatious  were  issued  upon  every  provoca- 
tion, rather  as  a  weapon  of  ecclesiastical  warfare 
than  with  any  regard  to  its  original  intention. 
.  .  .  Princes  who  felt  the  inadequacy  of  their 
own  laws  to  secure  obedience  called  in  the  assis- 
tance of  more  formidable  sanctions.  Several  ca- 
pitularies of  Charlemagne  denounce  the  penalty 
of  excomnuinication  against  incendiaries  or  de- 
serters from  the  army.  Charles  the  Bald  pro- 
cured similar  censures  against  his  revolted  vas- 
sals. Thus  the  boundary  between  temporal  and 
spiritual  otTeiices  grew  every  da}-  less  distinct; 
and  the  clergy  were  encouraged  to  fresh  encroach- 
ments, as  the}'  discovered  tlie  secret  of  rendering 
them  successful.  .  .  .  The  support  due  to  church 
censures  by  temporal  judges  is  vaguely  declared 
in  the  capitularies  of  Pepin  and  Charlemagne. 
It  became  in  later  ages  a  more  established  iirin- 
ciple  in  France  and  England,  and.  I  presume,  iu 
other  countries.  By  our  common  law  an  excom- 
municated person  is  incapable  of  being  a  witness 
or  of  bringing  an  action:  and  he  maybe  detained 
in  prison  until  he  obtains  ab.solution.  By  the 
Establishments  of  .St.  Louis,  his  estate  or  person 
might  be  attached  by  the  magistrate.  These 
actual  pcnaltii'S  were  attended  by  marks  of  ab- 
horrence and  ignominy  still  more  calculated  to 
make  an  impression  on  ordin;iry  minds.  They 
were  to  be  shunned,  like  nun  infected  with  lep- 
rosy, by  their  servants,  their  friends,  and  their 
families.  .  .  .   But  as  excommunication,   wdiich 
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attacked  onl)-  one  and  perhaps  a  hardened  sinner, 
was  not  always  etlicacious,  the  church  had  re- 
course to  a  more  comprehensive  punishment. 
For  the  offence  of  a  nobleman  she  put  a  county, 
for  that  of  a  prince  his  entire  kingdom,  under  an 
interdict  or  suspension  of  religious  offices.  No 
stretch  of  her  tyranny  was  perhajis  so  outra- 
geous as  this.  Dunng  an  interdict  the  churches 
were  closed,  the  bells  silent,  the  dead  unburied. 
no  rite  but  those  of  baptism  and  extreme  unction 
performed.  The  penalty  fell  upon  tliose  who 
had  neither  partaken  nor  could  have  prevented 
the  offence ;  and  the  offence  was  often  but  a 
private  dispute,  in  which  the  pride  of  a  pope  or 
l)ishop  had  been  wounded.  Interdicts  were  so 
rare  before  the  time  of  Gregory  VII.,  that  some 
have  referred  them  to  him  as  their  author ;  in- 
stances may  however  be  found  of  an  earlier 
date." — H.  Hallara,  The  Middle  Ayes,  ch.7.  pt.  1. 

Also  is  :  M.  Gosselin,  The  Pmcer  of  t/ie  Pope 
in  the  Middle  Ages,  pt.  2,  ch.  1,  urt.  3. — H.  C. 
Lea,  Studies  in  Church  Hint.,  jit.  3. — P.  Schaff, 
Hist,  of  the  Chrisfinn  f'hurrh.  r.  4.  rh.  8,  stct.  86. 

EXECUTIVE  SESSIONS.     SeeCoxGRESS 

OF  TII>;   UmTEI>  ^^KSSI(iN~. 

EXEGET.(E,  The.— A  board  of  three  per- 
sons in  ancient  Athens  "to  whom  ajiplication 
might  be  made  in  all  matters  relating  to  sacred 
law,  and  also,  probably,  with  regard  to  the  sig- 
nificance of  the  Diosemia,  or  celestial  phenomena 
and  other  signs  bv  which  future  events   were 


foretold." — G.  F.  Schomann,  Antiq.  of  Greece: 
The  State,  pt.  3,  c/i.  3. 

EXETER,  Origin  of. — "  Isca Damnoniorum. 
Caer  Wise,  Esanceaster,  Exeter,  keeping  essen- 
tially the  same  name  under  all  changes,  stands 
distinguished  as  the  one  great  English  city  which 
has,  in  a  more  marked  way  than  any  other,  kept 
its  unbroken  being  and  its  tmbroken  position 
throughout  all  ages.  The  City  on  the  Exe,  in 
all  ages  and  in  all  tongues  keeping  its  name  as 
the  City  on  the  Exe,  allows  of  an  ea.sy  definition. 
...  It  is  the  one  city  [of  England]  in  which  we 
can  feel  sure  that  human  habitation  and  city  life 
have  never  ceased  from  the  days  of  the  early 
Caesars  to  our  own."  At  the  Norman  conquest, 
Exeter  did  not  submit  to  William  until  after  a 
siege  of  18  days,  in  1068. —  E.  A.  Freeman, 
Exeter,  ch.  1-2. 

EXILARCH,   The.     See  Jews:    7th   Ces- 

TCKY. 

EXODUS  FROM  EGYPT,  The.  See  Jews: 
The  Route  op  the  Exodus. 

EYLAU,  Battle  of  (1807).  See  Germ.\kt: 
A.  D.  is0ti-is;i:. 

EYRE,  Governor,  and  the  Jamaica  insur- 
rection.    Sre  Jamaica  :  A.  I).  186.5. 

EVSTEIN  I.,  King  of  Norvyay,  A.  D.  1116- 
IVii Eystein  II.,  ILm-U.-.T. 

EZZELINO,  OR  ECCELINO  DI  RO- 
MANO, The  tyranny  of,  and  the  crusade 
against.     SeeVEROXA:  A.  D.  1236-12.59. 


FABIAN  POLICY.— FABIAN  TACTICS. 
—  The  policy  jjursued  by  (J.  Fabius  Maximus, 
the  Roman  Dictator,  called  "the  Cunctator"  or 
Lingerer,  in  his  campaigns  against  Hannibal. 
See  Puxic  War,  The  Second. 

FACTORY  LEGISLATION,  English.— 
"  During  the  17th  and  18th  centuries,  when  the 
skill  of  the  workmen  had  greatly  improved,  and 
the  productiveness  of  labour  had  increased,  vari- 
ous methods  were  resorted  to  for  the  purpose 
of  prolonging  the  working  day.  The  noontide 
nap  was  first  dispensed  with,  then  other  intervals 
of  rest  were  curtailed,  and  ultimately  artificial 
light  was  introduced,  which  had  the  effect  of 
abolishing  the  difference  between  the  short  days 
of  winter  and  the  long  days  of  summer,  thus 
equalising  the  working  day  throughout  the  year. 
The  opening  of  the  19th  century  was  signalised 
by  a  new  cry,  namely,  for  a  reduction  in  the 
hours  of  labour :  this  was  in  consequence  of  the 
introduction  of  female  and  child  labour  into  the 
factories,  and  the  deterioration  of  the  workers  as 
a  result  of  excessive  overwork.  .  .  .  The  over- 
work of  the  young,  and  particularly  the  exces- 
sive hours  in  the  factories,  became  such  crying 
evils  that  in  1801  the  first  Act  was  passed  to  re- 
strict the  hours  of  labour  for  apprentices,  who 
were  prohibited  from  working  more  than  12 
hours  a  day,  between  six  A.  il.  and  nine  P.  M., 
and  that  [jrovision  should  be  made  for  teaching 
them  to  read  and  write,  and  other  educational 
exercises.  This  Act  further  provided  that  the 
mills  should  be  whitewashed  at  least  once  a 
year;  and  that  doors  and  windows  should  be 
made  to  admit  fresh  air.  This  Act  was  followed 
by  a  series  of  commissions  and  committees  of  in- 
quiry, the  result  being  that  it  was  several  times 
amended.     The  details  of  the  evidence  given  be- 


F. 

fore  the  several  commissions  and  committees  of 
inquiry  are  sickening  in  the  extreme ;  the  medical 
testimony  was  unanimous  in  its  verdict  that  the 
children  were  phj'sically  ruined  bj'  overwork; 
those  who  escaped  with  their  lives  were  so  crip- 

!  pled  and  maimed  that  they  were  unable  to  main- 
tain themselves  in  after  life,  and  became  paupers. 
It  was  proven  that  out  of  4,000  who  entered  the 
factory  before  they  were  30  years  of  age,  only  600 
were  to  be  found  in  the  mills  after  that  age.  By 
Sir  Robert  Peel's  Bill  in  1819  it  was  proposed  to 
limit  the  hours  to  11  per  day  with  one  and  a  half 
for  meals,  for  those  under  16  years  of  age.  But 
the  mill-owners  prophesied  the  ruin  of  the  manu- 
facturers of  the  country — they  could  not  con) pete 
W'ith  the  foreign  markets,  it  was  an  interference 
with  the  freedom  of  labour,  the  spare  time  given 
wotdd  be  spent  in  debauchery  and  riot,  and  that 
if  passed,  other  trades  would  require  the  same 
provisions.    The  Bill  was  defeated,  and  the  hours 

I  tixed  at  72  per  week:  the  justices,  that  is  to  saj- 
the  manufacturers,  were  entrusted  with  the  en- 
forcement of  the  law.  In  182.5  a  new  law  was 
passed  defining  the  time  when  breakfast  and 
dinner  was  to  be  taken,  and  fixing  the  time  to 
half  an  hour  for  the  first  repa.st,  and  a  full  hour 
for  dinner:  the  traditional  term  of  apprentices 
was  dropped  and  the  modern  classification  of 
children  and  young  persons  was  substituted, 
and  children  were  once  more  prohibited  from 
working  more  than  12  hours  a  day.  But  every 
means  was  adopted  to  evade  the  law.  .  .  .  After 
thousands  of  petitions,  and  numerous  angry  de- 
bates in  Parli:uuent,  the  Act  of  1833  was  passed, 
which  limited  the  working  hours  of  children  to 
48  hours  per  week,  and  provided  that  each  child 

;  should  have  a  certain  amount  of  schooling,  and 
with  it   factory  inspectors  were  appointed  to 
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enforce  the  l;iw.  But  the  law  was  not  to  como 
into  operation  until  JIarch  1,  1836,  (lurin<r  which 
time  it  had  to  be  explained  and  defended  in  one 
session,  amended  in  a  second,  and  made  binding; 
in  a  third.  After  several  Royal  Commissions 
and  iniiuiries  b_v  .select  committees,  this  .\ct  lias 
been  eight  times  amended,  until  the  workinj; 
hours  of  children  are  now  limited  to  si.\  [ler  day. 
and  for  young  persons  and  women  to  ")()  per 
week;  these  provisions  with  certain  modifications 
are  now  extended  to  workshops,  and  the  whole 
law  is  being  consolidated  and  amended.  .  .  . 
The  whole  series  of  the  Factory  Acts,  dating 
from  43  George  III.,  c.  73,  to  the" 37  and  38  Vic- 
toria 1874,  forms  a  code  of  legislation,  in  regard 
to  working  people,  unexampled  in  any  age  and 
unequalled  in  any  country  in  tlie  worlil.  .  .  . 
(Jutside  Parliament  efforts  have  been  constantly 
made  to  furtlier  reduce  the  working  hours." — G. 
Howell,  'J'lie  C'liifficts  of  Cupititl  (iml  L<ib(i\ir,  pp. 
0;(8-3Ol.  —  "The  continental  governments,  of 
course,  have  been  obliged  to  make  regulations 
covering  kindred  subjects,  but  rarely  have  they 
kept  iiace  with  English  legislation.  America 
lias  enacted  progressive  laws  .so  far  as  the  condi- 
tion of  factory  workers  has  warranted.  It  should 
be  remembered  that  the  abuses  which  crept  into 
the  system  in  England  never  existed  in  this  coun- 
try in  any  such  degree  as  we  know  they  did  in 
the  old  country.  Yet  there  are  few  States  in 
America  where  manufactures  i>redominate  or 
hold  an  iinjiortant  position  in  which  law  has  not 
stepped  in  and  restricted  either  the  hours  of 
labor,  or  the  conditions  of  lal.ior.  and  insisted 
upon  the  education  of  factory  children,  although 
the  laws  are  usually  silent  as  to  children  of  agri- 
cultural laborers.  It  is  is  not  wholly  in  the  pas- 
sage of  purely  factory  acts  that  the  factory  S3's- 
tem  has  intlucnced  the  legislation  of  the  world. 
England  may  have  suffered  temporarilv  fromtlu^ 
effects  of  some  of  her  factory  legislation,  and  the 
recent  reduction  of  the  hours  of  labor  to  nine  and 
one-half  per  day,  less  than  in  any  other  country, 
has  had  the  effect  of  placing  her  works  at  a  dis- 
advantage; but,  iu  the  long  run,  England  will 
be  the  gainer  on  account  of  all  the  work  slie  has 
done  in  the  way  of  legislative  restrictions  upon 
labor.  In  this  she  has  changed  her  whole  policy. 
Formerly  trade  must  be  restricted  and  labor  al- 
lowed to  demoralize  itself  under  the  specious 
plea  of  being  free ;  now,  trade  must  be  free  and 
labor  restricted  in  the  interests  of  society,  which 
means  in  the  interest  of  good  morals.  The 
factory  system  has  not  only  wrought  this  change, 
but  has  compelled  the  economists  to  recognize 
the  distinction  between  commodities  and  services. 
There  has  been  greater  and  greater  freedom 
of  contract  in  respect  to  commodities,  but  the 
contracts  which  involve  laljor  have  become 
more  and  more  completely  under  the  authority 
and  supervision  of  the  State.  '  Seventy-five 
years  ago  scarcely  a  single  law  existed  in  any 
country  for  regulating  the  contract  for  services 
in  the  interest  of  the  laboring  classes.  At  the 
same  time  the  contract  for  commodities  was 
everywhere  subject  to  minute  and  incessant  reg- 
ulations' [Hon.  F.  A.  Walker],  Factory  legis- 
lation in  England,  as  elsewhere,  has  had  for  its 
chief  object  the  regulation  of  the  labor  of  chil- 
dren and  women;  but  its  scope  has  constantly 
increased  by  successive  and  progressive  amend- 
ments until  they  have  attempted  to  secure  the 
ph_vsical  and  moral  well-being  of  the  working- 


man  in  all  trades,  and  to  give  him  every  condi- 
tion of  salubrity  and  of  personal  safety  in  the 
workshops.  The  excellent  effect  of  factory  leg- 
islation has  been  made  manifest  throusrhout  the 
whole  of  Great  Britain.  '  Physically,  the  factory 
child  can  liear  fair  comparison  willi  the  child 
brought  up  in  the  fields,'  and,  intellertually, 
jirogrcss  is  far  greater  with  the  former  than  with 
the  latter.  Public  opinion,  struck  liy  these  re- 
sults, lias  demanded  the  extension  of  )irotective 
measures  for  cliildren  to  every  kind  of  industrial 
labor,  until  parliament  has  brought  under  the 
influence  of  these  laws  the  most  powerful  in- 
dustries. To  carry  the  factory  regulations  and 
those  relative  to  schooling  into  effect,  England 
has  an  etticicnt  corps  of  factory  inspectors.  The 
manufacturers  of  England  are  unanimous  in  ac- 
knowledging that  to  the  activity,  to  the  sense  of 
impartiality,  displayed  by  these  inspectors,  is 
due  the  fact  that  an  entire  ajiplication  of  the  law 
has  been  possible  without  individual  interests 
being  thereby  jeopardized  to  a  very  serious  ex- 
tent. ...  In  no  other  country  is  there  so  elab- 
orate a  code  of  factory  laws  as  the  '  British  factory 
and  workshop  act'  of  1878  (41  Vict.,  chap.  16), 
it  being  an  act  consolidating  all  the  factory  acts 
since  Sir  Robert  Peel's  act  of  1802."— C.  D. 
Wright,  Factory  Leyidation  (Tenth  Census  of  the 
U.  K,  i\  2). 

Al^so  IN :  First  annual  Bep't  of  the  FitcU>r!i  In- 
spectorK  of  the  State  <f  A'ew  York,  1886.  ajijHiidix. 
—V.  Kniglit,  Popular  Hist,  of  En;/..  /:  8,  e/i.  22 
aud2~. — II.  Martineau,  Hist,  of  the  Thirty  I'ears' 
Peace,  >:  2,  pp.  512-515. — See,  also,  England: 
A.  D.  1832-1883. 

FADDILEY,  Battle  of.— Fought  success- 
full  v  by  the  Britons  with  the  West  Saxons,  on  the 
border' of  Clicsbirc,  A.  D.  583.— J.  R.  Green, 
The  .Uakiiiq  of  England,  p.  206. 

FAENZA,  Battle  of  (A.  D.  542).  See  Rome: 
A.  1).  ."i:!.-)-.->.-):;. 

FJESVl^JE.      See   Fi.ouioxce,    Ouigin   .\nd 

N.VMK. 

FAGGING.  See  Education,  Modern  :  Euro- 
pean Countries. — England. — TiikGkeat  Pi^b- 
Lic"  Schools. 

FAGGIOLA,  Battle  of  (1425).  See  Italy: 
A.  I).  14li-1447. 

FAINEANT  KINGS.  See  Franks:  A.  D. 
511-7.V.\ 

FAIR  OAKS,  Battle  of.  See  United  St.\tes 
oeAm.  :  A.  1).  1S(;-,' (.May:  Vihoima). 

FAIRFAX  AND  THE  PARLIAMEN- 
TARY ARMY.  See  England:  A.  U.  1645 
(jANu.utv — .Vi'KiL),  and  (June);  1647  (April — 
Arc.i'sT);  1648  (November);  1649  (Feuruarv). 

FALAISE.— "The  Castle  [in  Normandy] 
where  legend  fixes  the  birth  of  William  of  Nor- 
mandy, and  where  history  fixes  the  famous  hom- 
age of  William  of  Scotland,  is  a  vast  donjon  of 
the  eleventh  or  twelfth  century.  One  of  the 
grandest  of  those  massive  s(iu;ire  keeps  which  I 
have  already  spoken  of  as  distinguishing  the  ear- 
liest military  architecture  of  Normandy  crown', 
the  summit  of  a  preciiiitous  rock,  fronti'd  by  an- 
other mass  of  rock,  wilderstill,  on  which  the  can- 
non of  England  were  planted  during  Henry's 
siege.  To  these  rocks,  these  'felsen,'  the  s|iot 
owes  its  name  of  Falaise.  .  .  .  Between  these 
two  rugged  heights  lies  a  narrow  dell.  .  .  .  The 
dell  is  crowded  \vitli  mills  and  tanneries,  liut  the 
mills  anil  tanneries  of  Falaise  have  their  share 
in   the   historic   interest   of    the   place.   ...   In 
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every  form  wliich  the  story  has  taken  in  liistory 
or  legend,  the  mother  of  the  Conqueror  appears 
as  tlu'  ihiiiifhter  of  a  tanner  of  Falaise. " — E.  A. 
Freeman.  S"rnuui  C<fiirinei<t,  ch.  8,  aect,  1. 

FALAISE,  Peace  of  (i  175).  Sec  Scotland: 
A.  I).  11 7-1-1  ISO. 

FALK  LAWS,  The.  See  Germaxy:  A.  D. 
187:i-iysr. 

FALKIRK,  Battles  of  ( 1298  and  1746).  See 
ScOTI..\.ND:   A.  I).  12yu-130.-):  anil  174.VlT4<i. 

FAMAGOSTA  :  A.  D.  1571.— Taken  by  the 
Turks.     See  Turks:  A.  D.  l--)l)ti-l.")71. 

FAMILIA. — The  slaves  belonging  to  a  master 
were  collectively  called  familia  among  the  Ro- 
mans.— E.  Guhl  and  "\V.  Koner.  Lifi:  I'fthi'  Oiveks 
and  Riiiitanii,  mrt.  100. 

FAMILY  COMPACT,  The  First  Bourbon. 

See  Fuaxce:  A.  I).  1733 The  Second.     See 

Fhaxce:  A.  D.  1743  it  Ictoberi The  Third. 

SeeFRA.xCE:  A.  I).  17i!l  (Atiusxt. 

FAMILY  COMPACT  IN  CANADA,  The. 
See  Canada:  A.  D.  1S-.30-1S37. 

FAMINE,    The    Cotton.      See    E-NGLaxd: 

A.  I).  ist;i-is<r>. 

FAMINE,  The  Irish.  See  Ikei-.^^xd:  A.  D. 
184."')-l-<47. 

FANARIOTS.     See  Ph.^xariots. 

FANEUIL  HALL.— "The  fame  of  Faneuil 
Hall  [Boston,  Mass.]  is  as  wide  as  the  country 
itself.  It  has  been  called  tlie  '  Cradle  of  Liberty,' 
because  dedicated  by  that  early  apostle  of  free- 
dom, James  Otis,  to  the  cause  of  liberty,  in  a 
speech  delivered  in  the  liall  in  March.  1763.  .  .  . 
Its  walls  have  echoed  to  the  voices  of  the  .great 
dejiarteil  in  times  gone  by,  and  in  every  great 
public  exigency  the  people,  with  one  accord,  as- 
sembled together  to  take  counsel  within  its  hal- 
lowed precincts.  .  .  .  The  Old  Market-house 
.  .  .  existing  in  Dock  Square  in  1734,  was  de- 
molished by  a  mob  in  1786-37.  There  was  con- 
tention among  the  people  as  to  whether  they 
would  be  served  at  their  houses  in  the  old  way, 
or  resort  to  li.xed  localities,  and  one  set  of  dispu- 
tants took  this  summary  method  of  settling  the 
question.  ...  In  1740.  the  question  of  the  Jlar- 
ket-house  being  revived,  Peter  Faneuil  proposed 
to  build  one  at  his  own  cost  on  the  town's  laud 
in  Dock  Square,  upon- condition  that  the  town 
should  legally  authorize  it,  enact  proper  regula- 
tions, and  maintain  it  for  the  purpose  named. 
Mr.  Faneuil's  noble  offer  was  courteou.sh-  re- 
ceived, but  such  was  the  division  of  opinion  on 
the  subject  that  it  was  accepted  by  a  majority 
of  only  .seven  votes,  out  of  727  persons  voting. 
The  building  was  completed  in  September,  1742, 
and  three  days  after,  at  a  meeting  of  citizens, 
the  hall  was  formally  accepted  and  a  vote  of 
thanks  passed  to  the  donor.  .  .  .  The  town  voted 
that  the  hall  should  be  called  Faneuil  Hall  for- 
ever. .  .  .  The  original  size  of  the  building  was 
40  by  100  feet,  just  half  the  present  widtli:  the 
hall  would  contain  1.000  persons.  At  the  tire  of 
January  13,  1763,  the  whole  interior  was  de- 
stroyed, but  the  town  voted  to  rebuild  in  March, 
and  the  State  authorized  a  lottery  in  aid  of  the 
design.  The  first  meeting  after  the  rebuilding 
was  held  on  the  14th  JIarch,  1763,  when  Jamel 
Otis  delivered  the  dedicatory  address.  In  1806 
the  Hall  was  enlarged  in  width  to  80  feet,  and 
by  the  ;nldition  of  a  third  story." — S.  A.  Drake, 
Old  l.iiiiiliiitirKx  iif  Bi'stmi.  cit.  i. 

FANNIAN  LAW,  The.  See  Orciuan,  Fan- 
kian,  Didia.n  L.wvs 


FARM.     See  FER>r. 

FARMERS'  ALLIANCE.  See  United 
St.\TEs  OF  Am.  :   A.   1).   1^77-1891. 

FARMER'S  LETTERS, The.  SccUnited 
St.\tf.s  OF  .V.M.  :   A.  I).  1767-1768. 

FARNESE,  Alexander,  Duke  of  Parma,  in 
the  Netherlands.  See  Xetiierlanus:  A.  D. 
lo77-15sl.  to  1.58S-1.'503. 

FARNESE,  The  House  of.  See  Par.ma: 
A.  I>.  ir,4.-|-l.-)<)2. 

FARRAGUT,  Admiral  David  G.— Capture 
of  New  Orleans.  See  United  St.^tes  of  A.m.  : 
A.  1).  1862  (Ariiii.:  Ox  the  Mississippi) At- 
tack on  Vicksburg.  See  Uxited  St.\tes  op 
Asi. :  A.  D.  1862  (.May — Tri.v:  Ox  the  Missis- 
sippi)  Victory  in  Mobile  Bay.    See  Uxited 

St.\tesofAm.  :  A.  I).  1864(.Vu(iFST:  Ai..uj.iM.\). 

FARSAKH,  OR  FARSANG,  The.  See 

PARASAXr;. 

FASCES.     See  LicTORS. 

FASTI. —  "Dies  Fasti  were  the  days  upon 
which  the  Courts  of  Justice  [in  ancient  Rome] 
were  open,  and  legal  business  could  be  trans- 
acted before  the  Praetor;  the  Dies  Xefasti  were 
those  upon  which  the  Courts  were  closed.  .  .  . 
All  days  consecrated  to  the  worship  of  the  Gods 
by  sacrifices,  feasts  or  games,  were  named  Festi. 
.  .  .  For  nearly  four  centuries  and  a-half  after 
the  foundation  of  the  city  the  knowledge  of  the 
Calendar  was  confined  to  the  Pontifices  alone. 
.  .  .  These  secrets  which  might  be.  and  doubt- 
less often  were,  employed  for  political  ends,  were 
at  length  divulged  in  "the  year  B.  C.  314,  by  Cn. 
Flavins,  who  drew  up  tables  embracing  all  this 
carefully-treasured  information,  and  hung  them 
up  in  the  Forum  for  the  inspection  of  the  pub- 
lic. From  this  time  forward  documents  of  this 
description  were  known  by  the  name/)f  Fasti. 
.  .  .  These  Fasti,  in  fact,  corresponded  very 
closely  to  a  modern  Almanac.  .  .  .  The  Fasti 
just  described  have,  to  prevent  confusion,  been 
called  Calendaria,  or  Fasti  C'alendares,  and  must 
be  carefully  distinguished  from  certain  composi- 
tions also  named  Fasti  by  the  ancients.  These 
were  regular  chronicles  in  which  were  recorded 
each  year  the  names  of  the  Consuls  and  other 
magistrates,  together  with  the  remarkable  events, 
and  the  days  on  which  they  occurred.  The  most 
important  were  the  Annales  Ma.ximi.  kejjt  by  the 
Pontifex  Maximus. " — W.  Ram.say,  Maiimil  nf 
Hoi/Kin  A/itirj..  cli.  11. 

FATIMITE  CALIPHS,  The.  See  iLv 
HO.MET.\3;  Conquest  .\nd  Empire:  A.  I).  908- 
1171 ;  also.  Assassixs. 

FAVILA,  King  of  Leon  and  the  Asturias, 
or  Oviedo,  .V    D    737-7oii. 

FEAST  OF  LIBERTY.  See  Greece:  B.  C. 
479:  Pfkmax  \Vaii>. — Pi.at.e.v. 

FEAST  OF  REASON,  The.     See  France: 

A.    1>.    IT'.Ki  (XOVEMISFIO. 

FEAST  OF  THE  FEDERATION,  The. 
See  France:  A.  I).  17ss»-17'Jl. 

FEAST  OF  THE  SUPREME  BEING, 
The.     See  Fraxce:    A.   D.    1793-1794  (Xo\'em- 

BER — JfXE). 

FECIALES.— FETIALES.    See  Feti.\les. 

FEDELI.     See  C'attani. 

FEDERAL  CITY,  The.  See  \Vasiitn«tox 
(CiTYi:  A.  I).  1791. 

FEDERAL  CONSTITUTION  OF  SWIT- 
ZERLAND.    See  Constitution  OF  tece  Swiss 

COXKEDEKATION. 
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FEDERAL  CONSTITUTION  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES  OF  AM.  See  Constitu- 
tion i>F  THE  I'xiTKi)  Statks. 

FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT.— FEDER- 
ATIONS.—  ■■  Two  requisites  .seem  ueeessary  to 
<-oiistitute  a  Federal  Government  ill  .  .  .  its  most 
perfect  form.  On  the  one  hand,  eacli  of  the  mem 
bersof  the  Union  must  he  wholly  independent  in 
tlio.se  matters  which  concern  each  meniber  only. 
On  tlie  other  hand,  all  must  be  subject  to  a 
common  power  in  those  matters  which  concern 
the  whole  body  of  members  collectively-.  Thus 
each  member  will  fix  for  it.sclf  the  laws  of  its 
criminal  jurisprudence,  and  even  tlie  details  of 
its  political  constitution.  And  it  will  do  this, 
not  as  a  matter  of  privilege  or  concession  from 
any  higher  power,  but  as  a  matter  of  absolute 
right,  by  virtue  of  its  inherent  powers  as  an  inde- 
pendent commonwealth.  But  in  all  matters  which 
concern  the  general  body,  the  sovereignty  of  the 
several  memliers  will  cease.  Each  member  is 
perfectly  independent  within  its  own  sphere;  but 
there  is  .-inother  sphere  in  wliich  its  independence, 
or  rather  its  separate  existence,  vanishes.  It  is 
invested  with  every  right  of  sovereignty  oi;  one 
class  of  subjects,  but  there  is  anotlier  class  of  sub- 
jects on  which  it  is  as  incapable  of  sep.irate  politi- 
cal action  as  any  province  or  city  of  a  monarchy 
or  of  an  indivisible  republic.  .  .  .  Four  Federal 
Coiiinionwealths  .  .  .  stand  out,  in  four  dilTerent 
ages  of  the  world,  as  commanding,  above  all 
others,  the  attention  of  students  of  political  his- 
tory. Of  these  four,  one  belongs  to  what  is  usu- 
ally known  as  '  ancient,'  another  to  what  is  com- 
monly called  '  median-al '  history ;  a  third  arose  in 
the  jieriod  of  transition  between  medisBval  and 
modern  history ;  the  creation  of  the  fourth  may 
have  been  witnessed  by  some  few  of  those  who  are 
still  counted  among  living  men.  .  .  .  These  four 
Commonwealths  are.  First,  the  Achaian  League 
[see  Greece:  B.  C.  280-146]  in  tlie  later  days  of 
Ancient  (Jreece.  whose  most  tlourishing  period 
comes  within  the  third  century  before  our  era. 
Second,  the  Confederation  of  the  Swiss  Cantons 
[see  Constitution  of  tub  Swiss  Confedek.v- 
tion],  wliich,  with  many  changes  in  its  extent 
and  constitution,  has  lasted  from  the  thirteenth 
century  to  our  own  day.  Third,  the  Seven  L'nited 
Provinces  of  the  Netherlands  [see  Netherlands: 
A.  D.  1.577-1.581,  and  after],  whose  L'nion  aro.se 
in  the  War  of  Independence  against  Spain,  and 
lasled.  in  a  republican  form,  till  the  war  of  the 
French  Revolution.  Fourth,  the  United  States 
of  North  America  [see  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  of  A.m.].  which  formed  a  Fed- 
eral Union  after  their  revolt  from  the  British 
(;rown  under  George  the  Third,  and  whose  des- 
tiny forms  one  of  the  most  important,  and  cer- 
tainly the  most  interesting,  of  the  political  prob- 
lems of  our  own  time.  Of  these  four,  three 
come  sufticiently  near  to  the  full  realization  of 
the  Federal  idea  to  be  entitled  to  rank  among 
perfect  Federal  Governments.  The  Achaian 
League,  and  the  United  States  since  the  adoption 
of  tile  present  Constitution,  are  indeed  the  most 
perfect  developments  (if  the  Federal  priiiciiile 
which  the  world  has  ever  seen.  The  Swiss  Con- 
federation, in  its  origin  a  Union  i>{  the  loosest 
kinil,  has  gradually  drawn  the  Federal  bond 
tighter  and  tighter,  till,  within  our  own  times,  it 
has  assumed  a  form  which  fairly  entitles  it  to 
rank  beside  Achaia  and  America.     The  claim  of 


the  United  Provinces  is  more  iloubtful;  their 
union  was  at  no  period  of  their  republican  being 
so  close  as  that  of  Achaia.  America,  and  modern 
Switzerland." — E.  A.  Freeman,  JltKt.  cf  Federal 
(loreriiuieiit.  r.  1,  pp.  3-6. 

Classification  of  Federal  Governments. — 
"To  the  classilicatioii  of  federal  governments 
pulilicists  have  given  great  attention  with  unsat- 
isfactory results.  History  shows  a  great  variety 
of  forms,  ranging  from  the  lowest  jiossible  or- 
ganization, like  that  of  the  Amphictyonic  Coun- 
cil [see  Ampiiiktyonic  Council]  to  the  highly 
centralized  and  powerful  German  Emiiire.  Many 
writers  deny  that  any  tixed  boundaries  can  be 
described.  The  usual  classification  is,  however, 
into  three  divisions, —  the  Staatenstaat,  or  state 
founded  on  states ;  the  Staatenbund,  or  union  of 
states  —  to  which  the  term  Confederacy  nearly 
corresponds;  and  the  Bundesstaat,  or  united 
state,  which  answers  sulistantially  to  the  term 
federation  as  usually  employed.  The  Staaten. 
staat  is  delnned  to  be  a  stale  in  which  the  units 
are  not  individuals,  but  .states,  and  which,  there- 
fore, has  no  operation  directly  on  iii<lividuals, 
but  deals  with  and  legislates  for  its  corporate 
members;  they  preserve  undisturbed  their  powers 
of  government  over  their  own  subjects.  The 
usual  example  of  a  Staatenstaat  is  the  Holy 
Roman  Empire  [see  Ro.man  Empire,  The  Holy]. 
This  ccmeeption  ...  is,  however,  illogical  in 
theory,  and  never  has  been  carried  out  in  prac- 
tice. .  .  .  Historically,  also,  the  distinction  is 
untenable.  The  Holy  Uoni.-m  Empire  had  courts, 
taxes,  and  even  subjects  not  <oMueeted  with  the 
states.  In  theory  it  had  superior  claims  upon 
all  the  individuals  within  the  Empire;  in  practice 
it  abaiKloued  control  over  the  states.  The  second 
category  is  better  established.  .lellinek  says: 
'  When  states  form  a  permanent  political  alli- 
ance, of  which  common  defence  is  at  the  very 
least  the  purpose,  with  permanent  federal  organs, 
there  arises  a  Staatenbund.'  This  form  of  gov- 
ernment is  distinguished  from  an  alliance'  by  the 
fact  that  it  has  permanent  federal  organs;  from 
a  commercial  league  by  its  political  purpo.se; 
from  a  Bundesstaat  by  its  limited  purpose.  In 
other  words,  under  Staatenbund  are  included  the 
weaker  forms  of  true  federal  government,  in 
which  there  is  independence  from  other  powers, 
and,  within  the  purposes  of  the  union,  indepen- 
dence from  the  constituent  states.  .  .  .  The 
Staatenbund  form  includes  most  of  the  federal 
governments  which  have  cxisteii.  The  Greek 
confederations  (except  perhaps  the  Lycian  and 
Achaean)  and  all  the  media'val  leagues  were  of 
this  type:  even  the  strong  moilern  unions  of  the 
United  States,  Germany,  and  Switzerland,  have 
gone  through  the  Staatenbund  stage  in  their 
earlier  history.  Between  the  Staatenbund  and 
the  more  highly  developed  form,  the  Bundesstaat, 
no  writer  has  described  an  accurate  boundary. 
There  are  certain  governments,  notably  those  of 
Canada,  Germany.  Switzerland,  and  the  United 
States,  in  which  is  found  an  elaliorate  and  powerful 
central  organism,  including  federal  courts;  to  this 
organism  is  assigned  all  or  nearly  all  the  common 
concerns  of  the  nation;  within  its  exclusive  con- 
trol are  war,  foreign  allairs,  commerce,  colonies, 
and  national  finances;  and  there  is  an  efficient 
power  of  enforcement  against  states.  Such  gov- 
ernments undoubtedly  are  Bundesstaaten." — A. 
B.  Hart,  Litnxl.  to  the  Study  nf  Federal  Goe't 
(Harvard  Historical  Munugrdphx,  no.  2),  ch.  1. 
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Greek  Federations. — "Under  the  conditions 
of  the  Grseco-Romun  civic  life  tliere  were  but  two 
practicable  methods  of  forming  a  great  state  and 
diminishing  the  ciuantity  of  warfare.  The  one 
method  was  conquest  with  incorporation,  the 
other  method  was  federation.  .  .  .  Xeither 
method  was  adopted  hy  the  Greeks  in  their  day 
of  greatness.  The  Spartan  method  of  extending 
its  power  was  conquest  witlunit  incorporation: 
when  Sparta  conquered  another  Greek  city,  she 
sent  a  harmo.st  to  govern  it  like  a  tyrant;  in  other 
words  she  virtually  enslaved  the  subject  citj'. 
The  efforts  of  Athens  tended  more  in  the  direction 
of  a  peaceful  federalism.  In  the  great  Delian 
confederacy  [see  Greece:  B.  C.  478-477,  and 
Athens:  B.  C.  466-454],  which  developed  into 
the  maritime  empire  of  Athens,  the  .Egean  cities 
were  treated  as  allies  rather  than  subjects.  As 
regards  their  local  affairs  they  were  in  no  way 
interfered  with,  and  could  they  have  been  repre- 
sented in  some  kind  of  a  federal  council  at  Ath- 
ens, the  course  of  Grecian  history  might  have 
been  wonderfully  altered.  As  it  was,  they  were 
all  deprived  of  one  essential  element  of  sover- 
eignty,—  the  power  of  controlling  their  own 
military  forces.  ...  In  the  century  following 
the  death  of  Alexander,  in  the  closing  age  of 
Hellenic  independence,  the  federal  idea  appears 
in  a  much  more  advanced  stage  of  elaboration, 
though  in  a  part  of  Greece  which  had  been  held 
of  little  account  in  the  great  days  of  Athens  and 
Sparta.  Between  the  Achaian  federation,  framed 
in  274  B.  C,  and  the  United  States  of  America, 
there  are  some  interesting  points  of  resemblance 
which  have  been  elaborately  discussed  by  Mr. 
Freeman,  in  his  '  History  of  Federal  Govern- 
ment.' About  the  same  time  the  ^'Etolian  League 
[see  ^Etolian  League]  came  into  prominence 
in  the  north.  Both  these  leagues  were  instances 
of  true  federal  government,  and  were  not  mere 
confederations;  that  is,  the  central  government 
acted  directly  upon  all  the  citizens  and  not  merely 
upon  the  local  governments.  Each  of  these 
leagues  had  for  its  chief  executive  officer  a  Gen- 
eral elected  for  one  year,  with  powers  similar  to 
those  of  an  American  President.  Iti  each  the 
supreme  assembly  was  a  primary  assembly  at 
which  every  citizen  from  every  city  of  the  league 
had  a  right  to  be  present,  to  speak,  and  to  vote ; 
but  as  a  natural  consequence  these  assemblies 
shrank  into  comparatively  aristocratic  bodies. 
In  .Etolia,  which  was  a  group  of  mountain  can- 
tons similar  to  Switzerland,  the  federal  union 
was  more  complete  than  in  Achaia,  which  was  a 
group  of  cities.  ...  In  so  far  as  Greece  con- 
tributed anything  towards  the  formation  of  great 
and  pacific  political  aggregates,  she  did  it  through 
attempts  at  federation.  But  in  so  low  a  state  of 
political  development  as  that  which  prevailed 
throughout  the  Mediterranean  world  in  jire- 
Christian  times,  the  more  barbarous  method  of 
conquest  with  incorporation  was  more  likely  to 
be  successful  on  a  great  scale.  This  was  well 
illustrated  in  the  history  of  Rome, —  a  civic  com- 
munity of  the  same  generic  type  with  Sparta  and 
Atliens,  but  presenting  specific  differences  of  the 
highest  importance.  .  .  .  Rome  early  succeeded 
in  freeing  itself  from  that  insuperable  prejudice 
which  elsewhere  prevented  the  ancient  city  from 
admitting  aliens  to  a  share  in  its  franchise.  And 
in  this  victory  over  primeval  political  ideas  lay 
the  whole  secret  of  Rome's  mighty  career.  " — J. 
Fiske,  American  Political  Ideas,  kct.  2. 


Mediaeval  Leagues  in  Germany.  —  "It  is 
hardly  too  much  to  say  that  the  Lombard  League 
led  naturally  to  the  leagues  of  German  cities. 
The  exhausting  efforts  of  the  Hohenstaufen  Em- 
jierors  to  secure  dominion  in  Italy  compelled 
them  to  grant  privileges  to  the  cities  in  Germany ; 
the  weaker  emperors,  who  followed,  bought  sup- 
port with  new  charters  and  privileges.  'I"he  in- 
ability of  the  Empire  to  keep  the  peace  or  to 
protect  commerce  led  speedily  to  the  formation 
of  great  imions  of  cities,  tisually  commercial  in 
origin,  but  very  soon  becoming  political  forces  of 
prime  importance.  The  lirst  of  these  was  the 
Rhenish  League,  formed  in  1254.  The  more  im- 
jjortant  cities  of  the  Rhine  valley,  from  Basle  to 
Cologne,  were  the  original  memliers;  but  it 
eventually  had  seventy  members,  including  sev- 
eral princes  and  ruling  prelates.  The  league 
had  Colloquia,  or  assemblies,  at  stated  intervals; 
but,  beyond  deciding  upon  a  general  policy,  and 
the  assignment  of  military  quotas,  it  had  no  legis- 
lative powers.  There  was,  however,  a  Komniis- 
sion,  or  federal  court,  which  acted  as  arbiter  in 
disputes  between  the  memljers.  The  chief  po- 
litical service  of  the  league  was  to  maintain  peace 
during  the  interregnum  in  the  Empire  (1256- 
1273).  During  the  fourteenth  century  it  fell 
apart,  and  many  of  its  members  joined  the  Hansa 
or  Suabian  League.  ...  In  1377  scvculeen  Sua- 
bian  cities,  which  had  been  mortgaged  by  the 
Emperor,  united  to  defend  their  lilierties.  They 
received  many  accessions  of  German  and  Swiss 
cities;  but  in  1388  they  were  overthrown  by 
Leopold  III.  of  Austria,  and  all  combinations  of 
cities  were  forbidden.  A  federal  government 
they  cannot  be  said  to  have  possessed ;  but  po- 
litical, almost  federal  relations  continued  during 
the  fifteenth  century.  The  similar  leagues  of 
Frankfort  and  Wetterau  were  broken  up  about 
the  same  time.  Other  leagues  of  cities  and  can- 
tons were  in  a  like  manner  formed  and  dissolved, 
—  among  them  the  leagues  of  Hauensteiu  and 
Burgundy;  and  there  was  a  confederation  in 
Franche  Comte,  afterward  French  territory.  All 
the  mediiBval  leagues  thus  far  mentioned  were 
defensive,  and  had  no  extended  relations  beyond 
their  own  borders.  The  great  Hanseatic  League 
[see  H.^^XSA  Towns],  organized  as  a  commercial 
imion,  developed  into  a  political  and  international 
])ower,  which  negotiated  and  made  war  on  its 
own  account  with  foreign  and  German  sover- 
eigns; and  which  was  for  two  centuries  one  of 
the  leading  powers  of  Europe." — A.  B.  Hart, 
Iiitrod.  to  the  Study  of  Federal  Gov't  {Harvard 
Historical  Moiwc/raph-s,  nn.  2),  ch.  3. 

Mediaeval  League  of  Lombardy. —  When 
Frederick  Barbarossa  entered  Italy  tor  tlie  fifth 
time  in  1163,  to  enforce  the  despotic  sovereignty 
over  that  country  which  the  German  kings,  as 
emperors,  were  then  claiming  (see  It.\lv  :  A.  D. 
961-1039),  a  league  of  the  Lombard  cities  was 
formed  to  resist  him.  "Verona,  Vicenza,  Padua, 
and  Treviso,  the  most  powerful  tovi-ns  of  the 
Veronese  marches,  assembled  their  consuls  in 
congress,  to  consider  of  the  means  of  putting  an 
end  to  a  tyrannv  which  overwhelmed  them.  The 
consuls  of  these  four  towns  pledged  themselves 
by  oath  in  the  name  of  tlieir  cities  to  give 
mutual  support  to  each  other  in  the  assertion  of 
their  former  rights,  and  in  the  resolution  to  re- 
duce the  im]ierial  jirerogatives  to  the  point  at 
which  thev  were  fixed  under  the  reign  of  Henry 
IV.     Frederick,    informed    of    this   association, 
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rclunit'cl  hastily  into  Northern  Italy,  to  put  it 
down  .  .  .  but  he  soon  pt-rcfivcd  that  the  .spirit 
of  liberty  had  made  progress  iu  the  Ghibeline 
cities  as  well  as  in  those  of  the  Giielphs.  .  .  . 
Obliged  to  bend  before  a  people  whieh  he  con- 
sidered only  as  revolted  subjects,  he  .soon  re- 
nounced a  contest  so  huniilialing,  and  returned 
to  Germany,  to  levy  an  army  more  submissive  to 
him.  Other  and  more  pressing  interests  diverted 
his  attention  from  this  object  till  the  autumn  of 
1166.  .  .  .  When  Frederick,  in  the  month  of 
October,  1166,  descended  the  mountains  of  the 
Grisons  to  <'nler  Italy  by  the  territory  of  Brescia, 
he  marched  his  army  directly  to  Lo<li,  without 
permitting  any  act  of  hostility  on  the  way.  At 
Lodi,  he  assend>led,  towards  the  end  of  Novem- 
ber, a  diet  of  the  kingdom  of  Italy,  at  which  he 
promised  the  Lombards  to  redress  the  grievances 
occasioned  by  the  abuses  of  power  by  his  podes- 
tas,  and  to  respect  their  just  lilierties;  ...  to 
give  greater  weight  to  liis  negotiation,  lie 
marche<l  his  army  into  Central  Italy.  .  .  .  The 
towns  of  the  Veronese  marches,  seeing  the 
emperor  and  liis  army  pass  witliout  daring  to 
attack  them,  became  boliler:  they  assembled  a 
new  diet,  in  the  l)eginniug  of  April,  at  the  con- 
vent of  Pontida,  between  Milan  and  Bergamo. 
The  consuls  of  CU'cmona,  of  Bergamo,  of  Brescia, 
of  ^Mantua  and  Ferrara  met  there,  and  joined 
those  of  the  marches.  The  luiion  of  the  Guelphs 
and  Gliilielines,  for  the  common  liberty,  was 
hailed  with  universal  joy.  The  deputiesof  the 
Cremouese,  who  had  lent  their  aid  to  the  destruc- 
tion of  Milan,  .seconded  those  of  the  Milanese 
villages  in  imploring  aid  of  the  confederated 
towns  to  rebuild  the  city  of  Milan.  This  con- 
federation was  called  the  League  of  Londjardy. 
The  consuls  took  the  oath,  and  their  coustitueuts 
afterwards  repealeil  it,  that  every  Lombard 
should  unite  for  the  recovery  of  the  common  lib- 
erty; that  the  league  for  this  i)urpose  should  last 
twenty  years;  and,  finally,  that  they  should  aid 
each  other  in  reiiairing  in  common  any  damage 
experienced  in  this  .sacred  cau.se,  by  any  one 
member  of  the  confederation:  extending  even  to 
the  past  this  contract  for  reciprocal  security,  the 
league  resolved  to  rebuild  ililan.  .  .  .  Lodi  was 
soon  afterwards  compelled,  by  force  of  arms,  to 
take  the  oath  to  the  league;  while  the  towns  of 
Venice,  Plaeenlia,  Parma,  Modena,  and  Bologna 
voluntarily  and  gladly  joined  the  association."' — 
J.  C.  L.  de  iSismondi,  History  of  tlie  Italian,  Re- 
])iibliat,  ch.  2. — In  1226  the  League  was  revived 
or  renewed  against  Frederick  II.  (see  It.vly: 
A.  D.  1183-12.")()).  —  "  .Milan  and  Bologna  took  the 
lead,  and  were  followed  by  Piaeen/.a,  Verona, 
Brescia,  Faeiiza,  .Mantua,  "Vercelli,  Lodi,  Ber- 
gamo, Turin,  Ales.sandria,  Vicenza,  Padua,  and 
Treviso.  .  .  .  Nothing  could  be  more  unlike, 
than  the  First  and  the  .Second  Londjard  Leagues, 
That  of  1167,  formed  against  Frederick  the  First 
after  the  most  cruel  provocation,  was  sanctioned 
by  the  Pope,  and  had  for  its  end  the  deliverance 
of  Lombardy.  That  of  1226,  formed  against 
Frederick  the  Second,  after  no  provocation  re- 
ceived, was  discountenanced  by  the  Pope,  and 
resulted  iu  the  frustration  of  the  t'ru.sade  and  in 
sowing  the  germ  of  endless  civil  wars.  This 
year  is  fixed  upon  by  the  Brescian  Chronicler  as 
the  beginning  of  '  those  plaguy  factions  of  Guelf 
and  Ghibelline,  which  were  so  engrained  into  the 
minds  of  our  forefathers,  that  they  have  handed 
them  down  us  an  heir-loom  to  their  posterity. 


never  to  come  to  an  end.' " — T.  L.  Kington,  Hist, 
of  Fi;-,!,i-ic/c  t/ii'  S,r„ial,  r.  1,  /).  26.-)-266. 

Modern  Federations. — "A  remarkable  phe- 
nomenon of  the  last  hundred  years  is  the  im- 
])etus  that  has  been  given  to  tlii!  development  of 
Federal  institutions.  Tlierc  are  to-day  contem- 
jioraneously  existing  no  less  than  eight  distinct 
Federal  Governments.  First  and  foremost  is  the 
United  States  of  America,  where  we  have  an  ex- 
ample of  the  Federal  Union  in  the  most  perfect 
form  yet  attained.  Then  comes  Switzerland,  of 
less  importance  than  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica, but  most  nearly  approaching  it  in  perfection. 
Again  we  have  the  German  Empire  [see  Con- 
stitution oi''  Gkum.vnv],  that  greal  faclor  in 
European  politics,  which  is  truly  a  Federal  Union, 
but  a  cumbrous  one  and  full  of  anomalies.  Next 
in  importance  comes  the  Dominion  of  C'anada 
[see  Constitution  ok  C.\n.vu.\|,  which  is  the 
only  example  of  a  country  forming  a  Federal 
Union  and  at  the  same  time  a  colony.  Lastly 
come  the  Argcnline  Repulilic,  Mexico,  and  the 
Statesof  Colomliia  and  \'eneziicla  [see  Constitu- 
tions]. This  is  a  very  remarkalilc  list  when  we 
consider  that  never  before  the  present  cenlury  did 
more  than  two  Federal  Unions  ever  coexisi,  and 
that  very  rarely,  and  that  even  tho.se  unions 
were  far  from  satisfying  the  true  requirements 
of  Federation.  Nor  is  this  all.  Throughout  the 
last  hundred  years  we  can  mark  a  growing  ten- 
dency in  countries  that  have  adopted  the  Federal 
1y]ie  of  Government  to  ])erreet  that  Federal  type 
and  make  it  more  truly  Federal  than  before.  In 
the  United  States  of  America,  for  instance,  the 
Constitution  of  1789  was  more  truly  Federid  than 
the  Articles  of  Confederation,  and  certainly  since 
the  Civil  War  we  hear  less  of  State  Rights,  and 
more  of  Union.  It  has  indeed  been  remarked 
that  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  have  be- 
come fond  of  apiilying  the  words  'Nation 'and 
'National'  to  them.selves  in  a  maimer  formerly 
unknown.  We  can  mark  the  same  jirogrcss  in 
Switzerland.  Before  1780,  Switzerland  formed 
a  very  loose  system  of  Confederated  States  —  in 
181"),  a  constitution  more  truly  Federal  was  <le- 
viseil;  in  18-18,  the  Federal  Union  was  more 
firmly  consolidated;  and  lastly,  in  1874,  such 
changes  were  made  in  the  Constitution  that 
Switzerland  now  [jrcscnts  a  very  fairly  perfect 
example  of  Federal  Government.  In  Germany 
we  may  tnice  a  similar  movement.  In  1815,  the 
Germanic  Confederation  was  formed;  but  it  was 
only  a  .system  of  (Confederated  States,  or  what 
the  Germans  call  Staatenbund  ;  but  after  various 
changes,  amongst  others  the  exclusion  of  Austria 
in  1866,  it  became,  in  1871,  a  composite  State  or, 
in  German  language,  a  Bundestaat.  Beyond 
this,  we  have  to  note  a  further  tendency  to 
Federation.  In  the  year  1886,  a  Bill  iiassed  the 
Imperial  Parliament  to  permit  of  the  formation  of 
an  Australasian  Coimcil  for  the  purposes  of  form- 
ing the  Australasian  Coloiues  into  a  Federation. 
Then  we  hear  of  further  asjjirations  for  [ip]dying 
the  Federal  system,  as  though  there  were  some 
peculiar  virtue  ortalismanic  elfect  about  it  which 
rendered  it  a  panacea  for  all  political  tnmliles. 
There  has,  also,  been  much  talk  about  Imperial 
Federation.  Lastly,  some  ])eo]de  think  they  see 
a  simple  .solution  of  the  Irish  Question  in  the 
application  of  Federation,  particularly  the  Cana- 
dian form  of  it,  to  Ireland." — Federal  Goveni- 
ineiit(Wei<tminstev  Uer.,  Maij,  1888,  ;)/).  r)7;i-574). 
—  "The   federal   is  one  of  the  oldest   forms   of 
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government  known,  and  its  adaptability  to  the 
largest  as  well  as  to  the  smallest  states  is  shown 
in  all  political  formations  of  late  years.  States 
in  the  New  and  in  the  Old  World,  all  in  their 
aggregation,  alike  show  ever  a  stronger  tendency 
to  adopt  it.  Already  all  the  central  states  of 
Europe  are  federal  —  Switzerland,  Germany, 
An.stria  [.see  Austri.a.:  A.  D.  1866-1867,  and  1866- 
1887] ;  and  if  ever  the  various  Sclav  principalities 
in  south-eastern  Europe  —  the  Serb,  the  Alban- 
ian, the  Ilouman,  the  Bulgar,  and  the  Czech  —  are 
to  combine,  it  will  probalily  be  (as  Mr.  Freeman 
so  long  ago  as  1863  reniarke<l)  imder  a  federal 
form, — though  whether  under  Kussian  or  Aus- 
trian auspices,  or  neither,  remains  to  be  seen. 
...  In  the  German  lands  from  early  ages  there 
has  existed  an  aggregation  of  tribes  and  states, 
.some  of  them  even  of  non-German  race,  each  of 
whit-h  preserved  for  domestic  purposes  its  own 
arrangements  and  laws,  but  was  united  with  the 
rest  uniler  one  supreme  head  and  central  autliority 
as  regards  its  relation  to  all  external  powers. 
Since  1871  all  the  states  of  Germany  '  form  an 
eternal  union  for  the  protection  of  tlie  realm  and 
the  care  of  the  welfare  of  the  German  people.' 
For  legislative  purpo.ses,  under  the  Emperor  as 
head,  are  the  two  Houses  of  Assembly ;  first, 
the  Upper  House  of  the  Federated  States,  con- 
sisting of  63  members,  who  represent  the  indi- 
vidual States,  and  thus  as  the  guardian  of  State 
rights,  answers  very  closely  to  the  Senate  of  the 
American  Union,  except  that  the  number  of 
memliers  coming  from  each  state  is  not  uniform, 
but  apportioned.  .  .  .  Each  German  state  has  its 
own  local  constitution  and  home  ride  for  its  in- 
ternal affairs.  Generally  there  are  two  chambers, 
except  in  some  of  the  smallest  states,  the  popula- 
tion of  which  does  not  much  exceed  in  some  cases 
that  of  o\ir  larger  towns.  .  .  .  Since  1867  the 
Austro-Hungarian  monarchy  has  been  a  political 
Siamese  twin,  of  wliich  Austria  is  the  one  body, 
and  Hungary  the  other;  the  populati(m  of  the 
Austrian  half  is  24  millions,  and  that  of  Hungary 
about  16  millions.  Each  of  the  two  has  its  own 
parliament;  the  connecting  link  is  the  sovereign 
(whose  civil  list  is  raised  half  by  one  and  half  by 
the  other)  and  a  common  army,  navy,  and  diplo- 
matic service,  and  another  Over-parliament  of  120 
members,  one-half  chosen  by  the  legislature  of 
ilungary,  and  the  other  half  b_y  the  legislature 
of  Austria  (the  Upper  House  of  each  twin  returns 
twenty,  and  the  Lower  of  each  forty  delegates 
from  their  own  number,  who  thus  form  a  kind  of 
Joint  Committee  of  the  Four  Houses).  The  juris- 
dirlion  of  this  Over-parliament  is  limited  to 
foreign  affairs  and  war.  .  .  .  The  western  or 
Austrian  part  of  the  twin  ...  is  a  federal  gov- 
ernment iu  itself.  .  .  .  Federated  Austria  con- 
sists of  seventeen  distinct  states.  The  German 
clement  constitutes  36  per  cent,  of  the  inhabitants 
of  these,  and  the  Sclav  57  per  cent.  There  are  a 
few  JIagyars,  Italians,  and  Roumanians.  Each 
of  these  seventeen  states  has  its  own  ]irovincial 
parliament  of  one  House,  partly  comijosed  of  ex- 
oflicio  members  (the  bishops  and  archbishops  of 
the  Latin  and  Greek  Churches,  and  the  chancel- 
lors of  the  universities),  but  chiefly  of  repre- 
sentatives chosen  by  all  the  inhabitants  who  pa\' 
direct  taxation.  Some  of  these  are  elected  by 
the  landowners,  others  by  the  towns,  others  by 
the  trade-guilds  and  boards  of  commerce;  the  re- 
presentatives of  the  rural  commimes,  however,  are 
elected  by  delegates,  as  in  Prussia.     They  legis- 


late concerning  all  local  matters,  count}-  taxa- 
tion, land  laws  and  farming,  education,  public 
worship,  and  public  works.  .  .  .  Turning  ne.xt 
to  the  oldest  federation  in  Europe,  that  of  Swit- 
zerland, which  with  various  ehanires  has  survived 
from  1308,  though  its  present  constitution  dates 
only  from  187-1:,  we  tinil  it  now  embraces  three 
nationalities — German,  French,  Italian.  The 
original  nucleus  of  the  State,  however,  was  Ger- 
man, and  even  now  three-fourths  of  the  popula- 
tion are  German.  The  twenty-two  ilistinct  states 
are  fcilerated  under  one  president  elected  an- 
nuallj',  and  the  Federal  Assemljly  of  two  cliam- 
bers.  .  .  .  Each  of  the  cantons  is  sovereign  and 
independent,  and  has  its  own  local  parliament, 
scarcely  any  two  being  the  same,  but  all  based 
on  universal  suffrage.  Each  canton  has  its  own 
budget  of  revenue  and  expenditinv,  and  its  own 
public  debt." — J.  N.  Dalton,  The  Federal  States 
afjhe  W,n-hl{Xlneteeiith  Ceiitiin/,  July.  1884). 

Canadian  Federation. — "A  convention  of 
thirty-tliree  representative  men  was  held  in  the 
autunni  of  1864  in  the  historic  city  of  Quebec, 
and  after  a  deliberation  of  several  weeks  the  re- 
sult was  the  unanimous  adoption  of  a  set  of 
seventy-two  resolutions  embodj'ing  the  terms  and 
conditions  on  which  the  provinces  through  their 
delegates  agreed  to  a  federal  union  in  many  re- 
spects similar  in  its  general  features  to  thai  of 
the  United  States  federation,  an<l  in  accordance 
with  the  principles  of  the  English  constitution. 
These  resolutions  had  to  be  laid  before  the  \  ari- 
ous  legislatures  an<l  adopteil  in  the  shape  of  ad- 
dresses to  the  queen  whose  sant^tion  was  neces- 
sary to  embody  the  wishes  of  the  provinces  in  an 
imperial  statute.  ...  In  the  early  part  of  1867 
the  imperial  parliament,  without  a  division,  passed 
the  statute  known  as  tlie  '  British  North  America 
Act,  1867,'  which  united  in  the  first  in.stance  the 
province  of  Canada,  now  divided  into  (.)ntario 
and  Quebec,  with  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Bruns- 
wick and  made  provisions  for  the  coming  in  of  the 
other  provinces  of  Prince  Edwaril  Island,  New- 
fovmdland,  British  Columbia,  and  the  admission 
of  Rupert's  Land  and  the  great  North-west.  Be- 
tween 1867  and  1873  the  provinces  just  named, 
with  the  exception  of  Newfoundlaml.  which  has 
persistently  remaine<l  out  of  the  federation,  be- 
came parts  of  the  Dominion  and  the  vast  North- 
west Territorj'  was  at  last  acqidred  on  terms 
eminently  satisfactory  to  Canada  and  a  new  prov- 
ince of  great  promise  formed  out  of  that  innnense 
region,  with  a  complete  sj'stem  of  jiarliamentary 
government.  .  .  .  When  the  terms  of  the  Union 
came  to  be  arranged  between  the  jjrovinces  in 
1864,  their  conflicting  interest  had  to  be  caretully 
considered  and  a  system  adopted  which  would 
always  enalile  the  Dominion  to  expand  its  limits 
and  bring  in  new  sections  until  it  slioidd  embrace 
the  nortiiern  half  of  the  continent,  which,  as  we 
have  just  shown,  now  constitutes  the  Domii.iou. 
It  was  soon  found,  after  due  deliberation,  that 
the  most  feasible  plan  was  a  confederation  rest- 
ing on  those  principles  which  experience  of  the 
working  of  the  federation  of  the  United  States 
showed  was  likely  to  give  guarantees  of  elastitity 
and  permanency.  The  maritime  provinces  had 
been  in  the  enjoyment  of  an  excellent  system  of 
laws  and  representative  institutions  for  many 
years,  and  were  not  willing  to  yield  their  local 
autonomy  in  its  entirety. "  The  jteople  of  the 
province  of  Quebec,  after  experience  of  a  union 
that   lasted   from   1841   to    1867,   saw  decidedly 
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great  advantagf.s  to  themselves  ami  tluii-  institu- 
tions in  liaviug  a  provincial  goveninient  under 
their  own  control.  The  jjeople  of  Ontario  recog- 
nized equal  advantages  in  liaving  a  measure  of 
locixl  governnunt.  apart  from  French  t'anadian 
intluenccsauil  interference.  The conseciuenee  was 
the  adoption  of  the  federal  system,  wliich  now, 
after  twentv-six  years'  experience,  we  can  truly 
say  ap])ears  on  the  whole  well  devised  and  equal 
to  the  local  and  national  re(piireinents  of  the 
people." — .1.  G.  Bourinot,  Fcileral  Goe't  in  Citn- 
nthi  {Juliim  Iliijikins  Uiiir.  Studies,  1th  Series,  no». 
10-18),  Irrt.  1-2. 

Britannic  Federation,  Proposed. — "The  great 
change  which  lias  taken  place  in  the  jiublic  mind 
in  recent  years  upon  the  imjiortaiice  to  the  Em- 
pire of  maintaining  the  colonial  connection  found 
expression  at  a  meeting  held  at  the  Westminster 
Palace  Hotel  in  July  1H«4,  luuler  the  guidance 
of  tlie  Right  Hon.  W.  E.  Forster,  wlio  occupied 
the  chair.  At  that  meeting  —  which  was  at- 
tended by  a  large  number  of  members  of  Parlia- 
ment of  both  parties,  and  representatives  of  the 
colonies  —  it  was  moved  by  the  Right  Hon.  W. 
H.  Smith;  'That,  in  order  to  secure  the  perma- 
nent unity  of  the  Em])ire,  some  form  of  federa- 
tion is  essential,'  That  resolution  was  seconded 
by  the  Earl  of  Roseberv,  and  jiassed  \inani- 
mously.  In  November  of  the  same  year  the  Im- 
perial Federation  League  was  formed  to  carry 
out  the  objects  of  that  resolution;  and  the  sub- 
ject has  received  considerable  attention  sinc<'. 
...  I  believe  all  are  agreed  that  the  leading 
olijecls  of  the  Imperial  Federation  League  arc;  to 
find  means  by  which  the  colonies,  tlie  outlying 
portions  of  the  Emjiire,  may  have  a  certain  voice 
and  weight  and  inllueuce  in  reference  to  the 
foreign  policy  of  this  country,  in  which  they  are 
all  deeply  interested,  and  sometimes  more  deeply 
interested  than  the  United  Kingdom  itself.  In 
the  next  place,  that  measures  may  l)e  taken  by 
which  all  the  power  and  weight  and  influence 
that  these  great  British  communities  in  Austral- 
asia, in  South  Africa,  and  in  Canada  possess 
shall  be  brought  into  operation  for  the  strength- 
ening and  defence  of  the  Empire.  The  discus- 
sion of  these  questions  has  led  to  a  great  deal  of 
progress.  Wo  have  got  rid  of  a  number  of  fal- 
lacies that  obtained  in  the  minds  of  a  good  many 
persons  in  relation  to  the  means  by  which  those 
objects  are  to  be  attained.  Most  people  have 
come  to  the  conclusion  stated  by  Lord  Rosebery 
at  the  Mansion  House,  that  a  Parliamentary 
Federation,  if  jiracticable,  is  ,so  remote,  that  dur- 
ing the  coming  centurv  it  is  not  likely  to  make 
any  very  great  advance.  We' have  also  got  rid 
of  the  fallacy  that  it  was  practicable  to  have  a 
common  t;nilf  throughout  the  Empire.  It  is 
not,  in  my  o]iinion,  consistent  with  the  constitu- 
tion either  of  England  or  of  the  autonomous  colo- 
nies. The  tariff  of  a  country  must  rest  of  ne- 
cessity mainly  with  the  Government  of  the  day, 
and  involves  such  continual  change  and  altera- 
tion as  to  make  uniformity  impracticable.  .  .  . 
I  regard  the  time  as  near  at  hand  when  the  great 
provinces  of  Australasia  will  be  confederated 
under  one  Government.  .  .  .  When  that  has  been 
dune  it  will  be  follow-ed,  I  doubt  not,  at  a  very 
early  day,  by  a  similar  course  on  the  part  of  South 
Africa,  and  then  we  shall  stand  in  the  position  of 
having  three  great  dominions,  commonwealths, 
or  realms,  or  whatever  name  is  found  most  de- 
sirable on  the  part  of  the  people  who  adopt  them 


—  three  great  British  communities,  eacli  under 
one  central  and  strong  Government,  When  that 
is  accomplished,  the  measure  which  the  .Marquis 
ot  Lome  has  suggested,  of  having  the  representa- 
tives of  these  colonies  during  the  term  of  their 
otlice  here  in  London,  practically  Cabinet  Minis 
ters,  will  give  to  the  Govenunent  of  England  an 
opportunity  of  learning  in  the  most  direct  and 
complete  manner  the  views  and  sentimentsof  each 
of  those  great  British  communities  in  rc.irard  to 
all  questions  of  foreign  policy  affecting  the  colo- 
nies. I  would  suggest  that  the  representatives 
of  those  three  great  British  conununities  here  in 
Loudon  should  be  leading  members  of  the  Cabi- 
net of  the  day  of  the  country  they  represent,  go- 
ing out  of  office  when  their  Government  is 
changed.  In  that  way  the_y  woukl  always  reiire- 
sent  the  country,  and  necessarily  the  views  of 
the  [larty  in  jiower  in  Canada,  in  Australasia, 
and  in  South  Africa.  Tliat  would  involve  no 
constitutional  change;  it  would  simiily  require 
that  whoever  represented  those  dominions  in 
London  should  have  a  seat  in  their  own  Parlia- 
ment, and.  be  a  member  of  the  Administration." 
— C.  Tupper,  FrderiitiiKj  the  Einiiin'  (yihitniith 
Cent.,  Oct.,  1891). — "Recent  expensive  wars  at 
the  Cape,  annexations  of  groups  of  islands  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Australia,  the  Fishery  and 
other  questions  that  have  arisen,  and  may  arise, 
on  the  North  American  continent,  have  all  com- 
pelled >is  to  take  a  review  of  our  responsibilities 
in  connection  with  our  Colonies  and  to  consider 
how  far,  in  the  event  of  trouble,  we  may  rely 
upon  their  assistance  to  adeiiuately  supjiort  the 
commercial  interests  of  our  scattered  Empire. 
It  is  remarkable  that,  although  the  matters  here 
indicated  are  slowly  coming  to  the  surface,  and 
have  provoked  discussion,  they  have  not  been 
forced  upon  the  public  attention  sudd<'nly,  or  by 
any  violent  injury  or  catastrophe.  The  review 
men  are  taking  of  our  position,  and  the  debates 
as  to  how  best  we  can  make  our  relationships  of 
standing  value,  have  been  the  natural  outcom'' 
of  slowly  developing  causes  and  effects.  Poli- 
ticians belonging  to  both  of  the  great  parties  in 
the  State  have  joined  the  Federation  League. 
The  leaders  have  expressl)' declared  that  they  do 
not  desire  at  the  present  moment  to  ])ropoun<l 
any  deffnite  theories,  or  to  push  any  premature 
scheme  for  closer  union  of  tlie  Enijiire.  The  so- 
ciety has  been  formed  for  the  purpose  of  dis- 
cussing any  plans  proposed  for  such  objects. 
The  suggestions  actually  made  have  varied  in 
importance  from  comprehensive  projects  of  uni- 
versal commercial  union  and  common  contribu- 
tions for  a  world-wide  military  and  naval  or- 
ganization, to  such  a  trivial  proposal  as  the 
personal  recognition  of  distinguislied  colonists 
iiy  a  nomination  to  the  peerage." — The  Mar- 
ijuis  of  Lome,  Imperial  Federntinn.  eh.  1. — 
"  Many  schemes  of  federation  have  lieen  pro- 
pounded, and  many  degrees  of  federal  union  are 
possible.  Lord  Rosebery  has  not  gone  further, 
as  yet,  than  the  enunciation  of  a  general  princi- 
ple. 'The  federation  we  aim  at  (he  has  said)  is 
the  clo.sest  po.ssible  union  of  the  various  self- 
governing  States  ruled  by  the  British  Crown,  con- 
sistently with  that  free  development  wliich  is  the 
birthright  of  British  subjects  all  over  the  world 

—  the  closest  union  in  sx'mpathy.  in  external 
action,  and  in  defence.'.  .  .  Tlie  representation 
of  the  Colonies  in  the  Privy  Council  has  been 
viewed  with  favour,  both  by  statesmen  and  by 
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tliforetii-al  writers.  Earl  Grey  has  proposed  the 
appointment  of  a  Federal  Committee,  selected 
from  the  Prixv  Council,  to  advise  with  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  for  the  Colonies.  The  idea  thus 
shadowed  forth  has  been  worked  out  with  greater 
amplitude  of  detail  liy  Mr,  Creswell,  in  an  essay 
to  which  the  prize  oflered  by  the  London  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  was  awarded.  '  The  Imperial 
assembly  which  we  want,'  says  Mr.  Creswell, 
'must  be  an  independent  body,  constitutional  in 
its  origin,  representative  in  its  character,  and 
supreme  in  its  decisions.  Such  a  body  we  have 
already  in  existence  in  the  Privy  Council.  Its 
members  are  chosen,  irrespective  of  party  con- 
siderations, from  among  the  most  eminent  of 
those  who  have  done  service  to  the  State.  To 
this  body  colonists  of  distinguished  public  service 
could  be  elected.  In  constituting  the  Imperial 
Committee  of  the  Privy  Council,  representation 
might  be  given  to  every  part  of  the  empire,  in 
proportion  to  the  several  contributions  to  expen- 
diture for  Imperial  defence,'  The  constitution 
of  a  great  Council  of  the  Empire,  with  similar 
functions  in  relation  to  foreign  affairs  to  those 
which  are  exercised  in  the  United  States  by  a 
Committee  of  the  Senate,  is  a  step  for  which 
public  opinion  is  not  yet  prepared.  In  the  mean- 
while the  utmost  consideration  is  being  paid  at 
the  Foreign  Office  to  Colonial  feelings  and  inter- 
ests. No  commitments  or  engagements  are  taken 
which  would  not  be  approved  by  Colonial  opin- 
ion. Another  proposal  which  has  been  warmly 
advocated,  especially  by  the  Protectionists,  is 
that  for  a  customs-union  between  the  Jlother- 
country  and  the  Colonies.  It  cannot  be  said  that 
at  the  present  time  proposals  for  a  customs-union 
are  ripe  for  settlement,  or  even  for  discussion,  at 
a  conference  of  representatives  from  all  parts  of 
the  empire.  The  Mother-country  has  been  com- 
mitted for  more  than  a  generation  to  the  princi- 
ple of  Free-trade.  By  our  policv  of  free  imports 
of  food  and  raw  materials  we  have  so  cheapened 
production  that  we  are  able  to  compete  success- 
fully with  all  comers  in  the  neutral  markets  of 
the  world.  ...  It  would  be  impossible  to  enter- 
tain the  idea  of  a  reversal  of  our  fiscal  policy,  in 
however  restricted  a  sense,  without  careful  and 
exhaustive  inquiry.  .  .  .  Lord  Rosebery  has  re- 
cently declared  that  in  his  opinion  it  is  impracti- 
cable to  devise  a  scheme  of  representation  for 
the  Colonies  in  the  House  of  Commons  and 
House  of  Lords,  or  in  the  Privy  Council.  The 
scheme  of  an  Imperial  customs-union,  ablj'  put 
forward  by  3Ir.  Hoffmeyer  at  the  last  Colonial 
Conference,  he  equallj'  rejects.  Lord  Rosebery 
would  limit  the  direct  action  of  the  Imperial 
Government  for  the  present  to  conferences,  sum- 
moned at  frequent  intervals.  Our  first  confer- 
ence was  summoned  by  the  Government  at  the 
instance  of  the  Imperial  Federation  League.  It 
was  attended  by  men  of  the  highest  distinction 
in  tlic  Colonies.  Its  deliberations  were  guided  by 
Lord  Knutsford  with  admirable  tact  and  judg- 
ment ;  it  considered  many  important  questions  of 
common  interest  to  the  different  countries  of  the 
empire ;  it  arrived  at  several  important  decisions, 
and  it  cleared  the  air  of  not  a  few  doubts  and 
delusions.  The  most  tangible,  the  most  impor- 
tant, and  the  most  satisfactory  result  of  that  con- 
ference was  the  recognition  by  the  Australian 
colonies  of  the  necessity  for  making  provision 
for  the  naval  defence  of  their  own  waters  by 
means  of  ships,  provided  by  the  Government  of 


the  United  Kingdom,  but  maintained  by  the 
Australian  Governments.  Lord  Rosebery'holds 
that  the  question  of  Imperial  Federation  depends 
for  the  present  on  frequent  conferences.  In  his 
speech  at  the  Mansion  House  he  laid  down  the 
conditions  essential  to  the  success  of  conferences 
in  the  future.  They  must  be  held  periodicallv 
and  at  stated  intervals.  The  Colonies  must  send 
the  l)est  men  to  represent  them.  The  Govern- 
ment of  the  Mother-country  must  invest  these 
periodical  congres.ses  with  all  the  authorit}'  and 
splendour  which  it  is  in  their  power  to  give. "  The 
task  to  be  accomplished  will  not  be  the  produc- 
tion of  statutes,  but  the  production  of  recom- 
mendations. Those  who  think  that  a  congress 
that  only  meets  to  report  and  recommend  has  but 
a  neutral  task  before  it,  have  a  very  inadequate 
idea  of  the  influence  which  would  be  exercised 
by  a  conference  representing  a  qu.-irter  of  the 
human  race,  and  the  immeasurable  opulence  and 
,  power  that  have  been  garnered  up  by  the  past 
centuries  of  our  history.  If  we  have  these  con- 
ferences, if  thev  are  allowed  to  discu.ss,  as  they 
must  be  allowed  to  discuss,  all  topics  which  any 
parties  to  these  conferences  should  recommend  to 
be  discussed.  Lord  Rosebery  cannot  ajiprehend 
that  they  would  be  wanting  in  authority  or  in 
weight.  Lord  Salisbury,  in  his  speeches  recently 
delivered  in  reply  to  the  Earl  of  Dunraven  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  and  in  reply  to  the  deputation 
of  the  Imperial  Federation  League  at  the  Foreign 
Office,  has  properly  insisted  on  the  chief  practical 
obstacle  to  a  policy  of  freciuent  conferences.  At- 
tendance at  conferences  involves  grave  incon- 
venience to  Colonial  statesmen.  ...  In  appeal- 
ing to  the  Imperial  Federation  League  for  some 
practical  suggestions  as  to  the  means  by  which 
the  several  parts  of  the  British  Empire 'may  be 
more  closely  knit  together,  Lord  Salisbury  tlirew 
out  some  pregnant  hints.  To  make  a  united  em- 
pire both  a  ZoUvereiu  and  a  Kriegsvereiu  must 
be  f(jrmed.  In  the  exi.sting  state  of  feeling  in 
the  ^Mother-country  a  Zollverein  would  be  a 
serious  difficulty.  The  reasons  have  been  already 
stated.  A  Kriegsvereiu  was,  perhaps,  more  prac- 
ticable, and  certainly  more  urgent.  The  space 
which  separates  the  Colonies  from  possible  ene- 
mies was  becoming  every  year  less  and  less  a  pro- 
tection. We  may  take  concerted  action  for  de- 
fence without  the  necessity  for  constitutional 
changes  which  it  would  be  difficult  to  carry 
out." — Lord  Brassev,  Im pi  rial  Federation  :  An 
EngliKh  View  {yi'iuteenth  Cent.,  Sept..  1891). 
— "The  late  Mr.  Forster  launched  under  the 
high-sounding  title  of  the  'Imperial  Federation 
League,'  a  scheme  by  which  its  authors  propo-sed 
to  solve  all  the  problems  attending  the  adminis- 
tration of  our  colonial  empire.  From  first  to  last 
the  authors  of  this  scheme  have  never  con<le- 
scended  on  partictdars.  '  Im])erial  federation.' 
w'e  were  always  tol<l.  was  the  only  specific  against 
the  disintegration  of  the  Empire,  but  as  to  what 
this  specific  really  was,  no  information  was 
vouchsafed.  ...  It  is  very  natural  that  the  citi- 
zens of  a  vast  but  fragmentary  emjiire.  whose 
territorial  atoms  (instead  of  forming,  like  those 
of  the  United  States,  a  '  ring-fence '  tlomain)  are 
scattered  over  the  surface  of  the  globe,  should 
cast  about  for  some  artificial  links  to  bind  to- 
gether the  colonies  we  have  planted,  and  '  the 
thousand  tribes  nourished  on  strange  religions 
and  lawless  slaveries '  which  we  have  gathered 
imder  our  rule.     This  anxiety  has  been  naturally 
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aiiiliiientecl  by  a  chronic  agitation  for  the  aban- 
donment of  all  colonics  as  expensive  ami  useless. 
For  thoiiL'li  there  may  be  little  to  boast  of  in  the 
fact  that  Great  liritaiii  has  in  the  course  of  les.s 
than  three  centuries  contrived  by  war,  diplomacy, 
and  adventure,  to  anne.\  about  a  tifth  of  tlic 
glol)e,  it  can  hardly  be  expected  that  she  should 
relin(iuisli  without  an  effort  even  the  nominal 
sway  she  .still  holds  over  her  colonial  empire. 
Hence  it  comes  to  pass  that  any  scheme  which 
seems  to  supply  the  needed  links  is  caujfht  \ip  by 
those  who.  possessing  slight  acquaintance  with 
the  past  history  or  the  present  aspirations  of  our 
colonists,  are  simply  looking  out  for  some  new 
contrivance  by  wliicli  they  may  hope  that  an  en- 
during bond  of  union  may  be  provided.  '  Im- 
perial feileration'  is  the  last  new  'notion'  wliich 
h;is  cropped  up  in  pursuance  of  this  object.  .  .  . 
Some  clue  ...  to  its  objects  and  aims  may  be 
ginned  by  a  reference  to  the  earliest  exposition  by 
Sir.  Forster  of  his  motives  contained  in  his  answer 
five  ywirs  ago  to  the  question,  'Why  was  the 
League  formed  at  all'?'  'For  this  reason,' says 
Jlr.  Forster,  '  because  in  giving  self-government 
to  our  colonies  we  have  introduced  a  principle 
which  must  eventually  shake  off  from  Great 
Uritain,  Greater  Britain,  and  divide  it  into  sepa- 
rate' states,  which  must,  in  short,  dissolve  the 
union  unless  counteracting  measures  be  taken  to 
preserve  it.'  Believing,  as  we  do,  that  it  has 
only  been  by  conceding  to  our  larger  groups  of 
colonies  absolute  powers  of  self-government  that 
we  have  retained  them  at  all,  and  that  the  secret 
of  our  protracted  cmjiire  lies  in  the  fact  of  this 
abandonment  of  central  arbitrarj'  power,  the  re- 
tenlion  of  which  lias  caused  the  collapse  of  all 
tlie  Kuro]ican  empires  which  preceded  us  in  the 
path  of  colonisation,  we  are  bound  to  enter  our 
emphatic  protest  against  an  assumption  so  utterly 
erroneous  as  that  j^ropounded  by  Sir.  Forster. 
So  far  from  believing  that  the  permanent  union  of 
the  British  Emjure  is  to  be  secured  by  '  measures 
which  may  counteract  the  workings  of  colonial 
self-government,'  we  are  convinced  that  the  only 
.safety  for  our  Empire  lies  in  the  unfettered  action 
of  that  self-government  which  we  have  ourselves 
granted  to  our  colonies.  It  would  almost  seem 
that  for  Lord  Rosebery  and  his  fellow  workers 
the  history  of  the  colonial  empires  of  Portugal, 
Spain,  Holland,  and  France  had  been  written  in 
vain.  For  if  we  ask  why  these  colonial  emiiires 
have  dwindled  and  decayed,  the  answer  is  simply 
because  that  .self-government  which  is  the  life  of 
British  colonies  was  never  granted  to  their  depen- 
dencies. There  was  a  time  when  one  lumdred 
and  fifty  .sovereign  princes  paid  tribute  to  the 
treasury  of  Lisbon.  For  two  hundred  ye.-irs, 
more  than  half  the  South  American  continent 
was  an  appanage  of  Spain.  Ceylon,  the  Cape, 
Guiana,  and  a  vast  cluster  of  trade  factories  iu 
the  East  were  at  the  close  of  the  seventeenth 
century  colonies  of  Holland;  while  half  North 
America,  comjirising  the  vast  and  fertile  valleys 
of  the  St.  Lawrence,  the  Slississippi,  and  the  Ohio, 
obeyed,  a  little  more  than  a  century  ago,  the 
sceptre  of  France.  Neither  Portugal,  nor  Spain, 
nor  Holland,  nor  France,  has  lacked  able  rulers 
or  statesmen,  but  the  colonial  empire  of  all  these 
states  has  crumbled  and  decayed.  The  excep- 
tional position  of  Great  Britain  in  this  respect 
can  t)nly  be  ascribed  to  the  relinqinshment  of  all 
the  ailvantages,  political  and  commercial,  ordi- 
narily presumed  to  result  to  dominant  states  from 


the  po.s.session  of  dependencies.  .  .  .  The  ro- 
mantic drcamsof  the  Imperial  Federation  League 
were  in  fact  ilissipated  lieforchand  by  the  irrevo- 
(■al)le  grant  of  iudepen<lcnt  legislatures  to  all 
our  most  important  colonies,  and  Lord  Rose- 
bery may  rest  assured  that,  charm  he  never  fo 
wisely,  they  will  not  listen  to  his  blandish- 
ments at  the  cost  of  one  iota  of  the  politi<'al 
privileges  already  conferred  on  them." — Lu- 
lu rial  /■"(■dcrdtiaii  {Ediiihiiffih  litr.,  Juli/,  I«8!)).^ 
"'Britannic  Confederation  '  is  detincil  to  be  an 
union  of  'the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  British  North  America,  British 
South  Africa,  and  Australasia.'  The  West  Indies 
and  one' or  two  other  British  Dependencies  seem 
here  to  be  shut  out;  but,  at  any  rate,  with 
this  definition  we  at  least  know  where  we  are. 
The  terms  of  the  union  we  are  not  told;  but,  as 
the  word  'confederation'  is  used,  I  conceive  that 
they  are  meant  to  be  strictly  Iciliral.  That  is  lo 
say,  first  of  all,  the  Parliament  of  the  United 
Kingdom  will  give  up  its  right  to  legislate  for 
British  North  America,  British  South  Africa, 
and  Australasia.  Then  the  United  Kingdom, 
British  North  America,  British  South  Africa  and 
Australasia  will  enter  into  a  federal  relation  with 
one  another.  They  may  enter  cither  as  single 
members  (.States  or  Cantons)  or  as  groups  of 
members.  That  is.  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 
might  enter  as  a  single  State  of  the  Confedera- 
tion, or  England,  Scotland,  Ireland,  ^Vales  —  or 
liossibly  smaller  divisions  again  —  might  enter 
as  .separate  States.  Or  Great  Britain,  Australia, 
Canada,  itc. ,  might  enter  as  themselves  Leagues, 
members  of  a  greater  League,  as  in  the  old  state 
of  things  in  Graubi'mden.  I  aiu  not  arguing  for 
or  agiunst  any  of  these  arrangements.  1  am  only 
staling  them  as  possible.  But  whatever  tlie 
units  are  to  be  —  Great  Britain  and  Australia, 
England  and  Victoria,  or  anything  larger  or 
smaller —  if  the  confederation  is  to  be  a  real  one, 
each  State  must  keep  some  i)owers  to  itself,  and 
must  yield  some  powers  to  a  central  body.  That 
Central  body,  in  which  all  the  States  must  Ije  rep- 
resented in  some  way  or  other,  will  naturally 
deal  with  all  international  matters,  all  matters 
that  concern  the  Britannic  Confcilcration  as  a 
whole.  The  legislatures  of  Great  Britain  ami 
Australia,  England  and  Victoria,  or  whatever 
the  units  fixed  on  may  be,  will  deal  only  with 
the  internal  affairs  of  those  several  cantons.  Now 
such  a  scheme  as  this  is  theoretically  jiossible. 
That  is.  it  involves  no  contradiction  in  terms,  as 
the  talk  about  Imperial  Federation  does.  It 
is  jiurely  federal;  there  is  nothing  'imperial' 
about  it.  It  is  simply  apiilying  to  certain  jxiliti- 
cal  connnunities  a  process  which  has  been  actu- 
ally .gone  through  by  certain  other  piolitieal  com- 
miuiities.  It  is  proposing  to  reconstruct  a  certain 
political  constitution  after  the  model  of  certain 
other  political  constitutions  which  are  in  actual 
working.  It  is  therefore  something  better  than 
mere  talk  and  theory.  But,  bccau.se  it  is  theo- 
retically possible,  it  does  not  follow  that  it  is 
practically  possible,  that  is,  that  it  is  possible  in 
this  particular  case.  ...  Of  the  federations  ex- 
isting at  this  time  the  two  chief  are  Switzerland 
and  the  United  States  of  America.  They  differ 
in  this  point,  that  one  is  very  large  and  the  other 
very  small ;  they  agree  in  this,  that  the  terri- 
tory of  both  is  continuous.  But  the  proposed 
Britaimic  Confederation  will  be  scattered,  scat- 
tered over  every  part  of  the  world.     I  know  of 
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no  example  in  any  age  of  a  scattered  confeflera- 
tion,  a  scattered  Bundcsstaat.  The  Hanse  Towns 
were  not  a  Buudesstaat:  they  were  hardly  a 
Staatenbund.  Of  the  probable  working  of  such 
a  body  as  that  which  is  now  proposed  the  experi- 
ence of  history  can  teach  us  nothinjr ;  we  can  only 
guess  what  may  be  likely.  The  Britannic  Con- 
federation will  have  its  federal  congress  sitting 
somewhere,  perhaps  at  Westminster,  perhaps  at 
Melbourne,  perhaps  at  some  Washington  called 
specially  into  being  at  some  point  more  central 
than  either.  .  .  .  For  a  while  their  representa- 
tives will  think  it  grand  to  sit  at  Westminster; 
presently,  as  the  spirit  of  equality  grows,  they 
are  not  unlikely  to  ask  for  some  more  central 
place ;  they  may  even  refuse  to  stir  out  of  their 
own  territory.  That  is  to  say,  they  will  find 
that  the  sentiment  of  national  unity,  which  they 
undoubtedly  have  in  no  small  measure,  neeiJs 
some  physical  and  some  political  ba.sis  to  stand 
on.  It  is  hard  to  believe  that  States  which  are 
united  only  by  a  sentiment,  which  have  .so  much, 
both  political  aud  physical,  to  keep  them  asun- 
der, will  be  kept  together  for  ever  by  a  sentiment 
only.  And  we  must  further  remendter  that  that 
sentiment  is  a  sentiment  for  the  mother-country, 
and  not  for  one  another.  .  .  .  Canada  and  Aus- 
tralia care  a  great  deal  for  Great  Britain;  we 
may  doubt  whether,  apart  from  Great  Britain, 
Canada  and  Australia  care  very  much  for  one 
another.  There  may  be  American  States  which 
care  yet  less  for  one  another;  but  in  their 
case  mere  continuity  produces  a  crowd  of  inter- 
ests and  relations  common  to  all.  We  may 
doubt  whether  the  confederation  of  States  so 
distant  as  the  existing  colonies  of  Great  Brit- 
ain, whether  the  bringing  them  into  closer  rela- 
tions with  one  another  as  well  as  with  Great 
Britain,  will  at  all  tend  to  the  advance  of  a 
common  national  unity  among  them.  We  may 
doubt  whether  it  will  not  be  likely  to  bring  out 
some  hidden  tendencies  to  disunion  among  them. 
...  In  the  scattered  confederation  all  questions 
and  parties  are  likely  to  be  local.  It  is  hard  to 
see  what  will  be  the  materials  for  the  formation 
of  great  national  parties  among  such  scattered 
elements." — E.  A.  Freeman,  the  Physieal  and 
Political  Bases  of  Xalianal  Unity  (Britannic  Con- 
federation, ed.  by  A.  8.  ^Yhite). — "I  have  the 
greatest  respect  for  the  aspirations  of  the  Im- 
perial Federationists,  and  myself  most  earnestly 
desire  the  moral  unity  of  our  race  and  its 
partnership  in  achievement  and  grandeur.  But 
an  attempt  at  formal  Federation,  such  as  is  now 
proposed,  would  in  the  first  place  exclude  the 
people  of  the  United  States,  who  form  the  largest 
portion  of  the  English-speaking  race,  and  in 
the  second  place  it  would  split  us  all  to  pieces. 
It  wcjuld,  I  am  persuaded,  call  into  pl.-iy  centrifu- 
gal forces  against  which  the  centripetal  forces 
could  not  contend  for  an  hour.  What  interests 
of  the  class  with  which  a  Federal  Parliament 
would  deal  have  Australia  aud  Canada  in  com- 
mon ?  What  enemy  has  either  of  them  whom 
the  other  would  be  inclined  to  tight  ?  Australia, 
it  seems,  looks  forward  to  a  struggle  with  the 
Chinese  for  ascendency  in  that  quarter  of  the 
globe.  Canada  cares  no  more  about  a  struggle 
between  the  Australians  and  the  Chinese  at  the 
other  extremitj'of  the  globe  than  the  Australians 
woulil  care  about  a  dispute  between  Canada  and 
her  neighbours  in  the  United  States  respecting 
Canadian  boundaries  or  the  Fisheries  Question. 


The  circumstances  of  the  two  groups  of  colonies, 
to  which  their  policy  must  conform,  are  totally 
different.  Australia  lies  in  an  ocean  by  herself: 
Canada  is  territorially  interlocked  and  commer- 
cially bound  up,  as  well  as  socially  almost  fuserl, 
with  the  great  mass  of  English-speaking  popu- 
lation which  occupies  the  Uirgcr  portion  of  her 
C(mtinent.  Australia  again  is  entirely  British. 
Canada  has  in  her  midst  a  great  block  of  French 
population,  constituting  a  distinct  nationality, 
which  instead  of  being  absorbed  is  daily  growing 
in  intensity:  and  she  would  practicallj'  be  unable 
to  take  part  in  any  enterprise  or  support  any 
policy,  especially  any  polity  entailing  an  in- 
crease of  taxation,  to  which  the  French  Can- 
adians were  opposed.  Of  getting  Canada  to 
contribute  out  of  her  own  resources  to  wars 
or  to  the  maintenance  of  armaments,  for  the 
objects  of  British  diplomacy  in  Europe  or  in 
the  East,  no  one  who  knows  the  Canadians  can 
imagine  that  there  would  be  the  slightest  hope. 
The  very  suggestion,  at  the  time  of  the  Soudan 
Expedition,  called  forth  emphatic  protests  on  all 
sides.  The  only  results  of  an  experiment  in  for- 
mal Federation,  I  repeat,  would  be  repudiation 
of  Federal  demands,  estrangement  and  dissolu- 
tion."—  Goldwin  Smith.  Straining  the  Silken 
Thread  (M<"'iiiilhins  Miiijazine.  An;/..  1S88). 

European  Federation. — "While  it  is  obvious 
that  Imperial  Federation  of  the  British  Empire 
would  cover  many  of  the  defects  in  our  relation- 
ship with  the  colonies,  it  is  eiiually  apparent  that 
it  is  open  to  the  fatal  objection  of  merely  making 
us  a  more  formidable  factor  in  the  field  of  inter- 
national anarchy.  Suppose  the  coloiues  under- 
took to  share  equitably  the  great  cost  of  imperial 
defence  in  the  present  state  of  things  throughout 
Europe  —  and  that  is  a  very  large  assumption  — 
England  would  be  entirely  dependent,  in  case  of 
war,  for  the  supply  of  food  on  the  fleet,  any  ac- 
cident to  which  would  place  us  at  the  enemy's 
mercy.  Even  without  actual  hostilities,  how- 
ever, our  additional  strength  would  cause  another 
increase  of  foreign  armaments  to  meet  the  case 
of  war  with  us.  This  process  has  taken  place  in- 
variably on  the  increase  of  armaments  of  any 
Em'opean  state,  and  may  be  taken  to  be  as  certain 
as  that  the  sun  will  rise  to-morrow.  But  all  the 
benefits  accruing  from  Imperial  Federation  may 
be  secured  by  European  Federation,  plus  a  reduc- 
tion of  military  liability,  which  Imperial  Federa- 
tion would  not  only  not  reduce,  but  increase. 
There  is  nothing  to  prevent  the  self-governing 
colonies  from  joining  in  a  European  Federation, 
and  thus  enlarging  the  basis  of  that  institution 
enormously,  and  cutting  off  in  a  corresponding 
degree  the  chance  of  an  outbreak  of  violence  in 
another  direction,  which  could  not  fail  to  have 
serious  consequences  to  the  colonies  at  any  rate." 
— C.  D.  Farquharson,  federation,  the  Politii  of  the 
Future  ( M'ent minster  Ree.,  Dec. ,  1891), ;)/).  602-003. 

FEDERALIST,  The.  See  United  States 
OF  Am.  :  A.  1).  irsT-l7sil. 

FEDERALISTS.  The  party  of  the.  See 
United  St.vtes  ok  Am.:  A.  1).  1  T.sU-1  T'J2 ;  also 
1812;  and  18U  (Dece.mber):  The  Hartkord 
Convention. 

FEDS.—  CONFEDS.     See  Boys  es  Blue. 

FEE.     S.I-  Feidalism. 

FEHDERECHT.— The  right  of  private  war- 
fare, or  dirtidation.  exercised  in  mediieval  Ger- 
many.     See  L.\XDFRIEDE. 
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FEHRBELLIN,  Battle  of  (1675).  See 
BuAN'DENBiRo:  A.  D.  164U-1088;  and  Sr.vNDi- 
NAviAN  States  (Sweden):  A.  1).  1644-10'JT. 

FEIS  OF  TARA.     Sec  Taha. 

FELICIAN  HERESY.     See  Adopt i.\N ism. 

FELIX  v.,  Pope,  A.  1).  1439-1449  (elected 
bv  tlir  Couriril  of  I!:[slc). 

"FENIAN  MOVEMENT,  The.  See  Ire- 
land: A.  1).  1858-1867;  and  Canada:  A.  D. 
ISOC-lSTl. 

FENIAN:  Origin  of  the  Name. — An  Irisli 
priemcif  tlic  ninlli  centry  culled  the  Dunn  Eirean- 
nacli,  or  Poem  of  Ireland,  preserves  a  mythical 
story  of  the  origin  of  the  Irish  people,  according 
to  which  they  sjjrang  from  one  Fenius  Farsaidh 
who  came  out  of  Scythia.  Xcl,  or  Niid,  the  son 
of  Fenius,  travelled  into  Egypt  and  married 
Seola,  a  daughter  of  Foraun  (Pharaoh).  ■'  Niul 
had  a  son  named  Gaedhuil  Glas,  or  Green  Gael ; 
and  we  are  told  that  it  is  from  him  tlie  Irish  are 
calle<l  Gacdhil  (Gael)  or  Gadelians,  while  from 
his  mother  is  derived  the  name  of  Scoti,  or  Scots, 
and  from  Fenius  that  of  Feui  or  Fenians." — M. 
Ilavcrty,  Hi.st.  iiflrdiitul,  j>.  10. — From  this  legend 
was  derived  the  name  of  tiie  Fenian  Brotlierhood, 
organized  in  Ireland  and  America  for  the  libera- 
tion of  the  former  from  British  rule,  and  which 
playe<l  a  disturbing  but  unsuccessful  part  in 
Irish  alfuirs  from  about  1865  to  1871. 

FEODORE.     See  TnEODOKE. 

FEODUM.     See  Feudalis.m. 

FEOF.     See  Feudalism. 

FEORM  FULTUM.     See  Ferm 

FERDINAND,  King  of  Portugal,  A.  D. 
13(!7-i:ls:i Ferdinand  I.,  Emperor  of  Aus- 
tria and  King  of  Hungary  and  Bohemia,  183.V 

1848 Ferdinand     I.,     Germanic    Emperor, 

155S-l.'iiU;  Archduke  of  Austria,  and  King  of 
Hungary  and  Bohemia,  l.')i0-l.")i;4;  King  of  the 

Romans,  l."i:;i-l."i58 Ferdinand  I.,  King  of 

Aragon  and  Sicily,  1413-1416 Ferdinand  I., 

King   of  Castile,    li«.j-l()()5;    King   of  Leon, 

ll);i7-l()65 Ferdinand  I.,    King  of  Naples, 

1458-1494 Ferdinand  II.,  Germanic  Em- 
peror  and    King   of  Bohemia   and    Hungary, 

1619-16:!7 Ferdinand  II.,  King  of  Aragon, 

1479-1516;  V.  of  Castile  (King-Consort  of 
Isabella  of  Castile  and  Regent),  1474-1516; 
II.  of  Sicily,  1479-1516;    and  III.   of   Naples, 

1500-1516 Ferdinand   II.,    King   of   Leon, 

1157-1188 Ferdinand  II.,  King  of  Naples, 

1495-149() Ferdinand    II.,    called    Bomba, 

King  of  the  Two  Sicilies,  1830-1859 Ferdi- 
nand III.,  Germanic  Emperor,  and  King  of 
Hungary  and  Bohemia,  1637-1657 Ferdi- 
nand III.,  King  of  Leon,  1-217-1330;  King  of 
Leon  and  Castile,  united,  1230-1353 Fer- 
dinand IV.,  King  of  Leon  and  Castile,   1395- 

1313 Ferdinand  IV.,  King  of  Naples,  and 

I.   of  the   Two   Sicilies,    1759-1806;  and    181.5- 

183.5 Ferdinand  VI.,  King  of  Spain,  174G- 

17.59 Ferdinand  VII.,  King  of  Spain,  1808; 

anil  isi4-is:j;j. 

FERI.^.     See  Ludi, 

PERM.— FIRMA.— FARM.— "A  sort  of 
composition  for  all  tlie  profits  arisiug  to  the  king 
[in  England.  Xorman  period]  from  his  ancient 
chiims  (ju  the  land  and  from  the  judicial  proceed- 
ings of  the  shire-moot;  the  rent  of  detached 
pieces  of  demesne  laud,  the  renuiants  of  tlie  an- 
cient folk-land  ;  the  payments  due  from  corporate 
bodies  and  individuals  for  the  prinntive  gifts, 
the  olferings  made  in  kind,  or  the  hospitalitv  — 


the  fcormfultum —  winch  tlie  kings  had  a  ri;;lit 
to  exact  from  their  sul>jccts,  and  which  were  be- 
fore the  time  of  Domesday  generally  couuuuted 
for  money;  the  tines,  or  a  portion  of  the  tines, 
paid  in  the  ordinary  process  of  the  county  courts, 
and  other  snuiU  iniscellaueons  incidents.  These 
liad  been,  soon  after  tlie  composition  of  Domes- 
day, estimated  at  a  ti.\ed  sum,  which  was  re- 
garded as  a  sort  of  rent  or  composition  at  which 
the  county  was  let  to  tiie  sheriff  and  recorded  in 
the  'Rotuliis  Exaclorious';  for  this,  under  the 
name  of  term,  he  answered  annually ;  if  his  re- 
ceipts were  in  excess,  he  retained  the  balance 
as  his  lawful  protit,  the  wages  of  his  service;  if 
the  proceeds  fell  below  the  fcrm.  he  had  to  pay 
the  difference  from  his  own  purse.  .  .  .  The 
farm,  fcrm,  or  hrma,  the  rent  or  composition  for 
the  ancient  fcornifultum,  or  provision  pavablo 
in  kind  to  the  Anglo-Saxon  kings.  The  liistdry 
of  the  word  in  its  Freiicli  form  would  be  interest- 
ing. The  use  of  the  word  for  a  pecuniary  pay- 
ment is  traced  loug  before  the  Norniau  Con- 
quest."— ■  W.  Stulibs,  Vun.it.  Hist,  of  Enij.,ch.  11, 
ncrt.  136.  iiiiil  imte. 

FERNANDO.     See  Fehdin.vnd. 

FEROZESHUR,  Battle  of  (1845).  See 
India:  A.  D.  1845-1849. 

FERRARA  :  The  House  of  Este.    See  Este. 

A.  D.  1275. — Sovereignty  of  the  Pope  con- 
firmed by  Rodolph  of  Hapsburg.  See  Geu- 
MANV:  A.    1).  1373-1308. 

A.  D.  1597. — Annexation  to  the  states  of  the 
Church. — End  of  the  house  of  Este. — Decay 
of  the  city  and  duchy.  See  Papacy:  A.  D. 
1597. 

A.  D.  1797. — Joined  to  the  Cispadine  Repub- 
lic. SeeFHANCH:  A.  D.  1796-1797  (Octouek— 
April). 

♦ 

FERRY  BRIDGE,  Battle  of  (1461).  See 
1-:ni:l.\..\d:  A.  1).  14.5.5-1471. 

FETIALES.— FECIALES.— "The  duties 
of  the  feciales,  or  fetiales  [among  the  Romans], 
extended  over  every  liranch  of  international  law. 
They  gave  advice  on  all  matters  of  peace  or  war, 
and  the  conclusion  of  treaties  and  alliances.  .  .  . 
They  fulfilled  the  same  functions  as  heralds,  and, 
as  such,  were  frequently  entrusted  with  impor- 
tant coninuinications.  They  were  also  sent  011 
regular  embassies.  To  them  was  entrusted  the 
reception  and  entertainment  of  foreign  envoys. 
They  were  required  to  decide  on  the  justice  of  a 
war  about  to  commence,  and  to  proclaim  and 
consecrate  it  according  to  certain  established  for- 
malities. .  .  ,  The  College  of  Feciales  consisted 
of  nearly  twenty  members,  with  a  president,  who 
was  called  Pater  Palratus,  because  it  was  neces- 
sary that  he  should  have  both  father  and  children 
living,  that  he  might  be  supposed  to  take  greater 
interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  State,  and  look 
backwards  as  well  as  forwards.  .  .  .  The  name 
of  Feciales  .  .  .  still  existed  under  the  emperors, 
as  well  as  that  of  Pater  Patratus,  though  only  as 
a  title  of  honour,  while  tlie  institution  itself  was 
for  ever  annihilated;  and,  after  the  reign  of  Ti- 
berius, we  cannot  tind  any  trace  of  it." — E.  C. 
G.  ^lurrav,  EmhitxxUx  and  Foniyn  Cmirlx,  pp. 
8-10.— See,  also,  Anirns. 

FEUDAL  TENURES.—-  After  the  feudal 
sy.stem  of  tenure  had  been  fully  established, 
all  lands  were  held  subject  to  certain  additional 
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obligations,  wliicli  were  due  either  to  the  Kiiij^ 
(not  iis  sovereign,  but  as  feudal  lord)  from  the 
original  grantees,  called  tenauts-in-chief  (tenentes 
in  eajiite).  or  to  the  tenants-iu-chief  themselves 
from  their  under  tenants.  Of  these  obligations 
the  most  honourable  was  that  of  knight-serviee. 
This  was  the  tenure  l)y  wliieh  the  King  granted 
out  liefs  to  his  followers,  and  by  which  they  in 
turn  provided  for  their  own  military  retainers. 
The  lauds  of  the  bishops  and  dignitied  ecclesias- 
tics, and  of  most  of  the  religious  foundations,  were 
also  held  by  this  tenure.  A  few  exceptions  only 
were  made  in  favour  of  lauds  which  hail  been 
imniemorially  held  in  frankalmoign,  or  free-alms. 
On  tile  grant  of  a  tief,  the  tenant  was  publicly 
invested  with  the  laml  by  a  symbolical  or  actual 
delivery,  termed  livery  of  .seisin.  He  then  did 
homage,  so  called  from  the  words  used  in  the 
ceremony;  'Je  deveigne  votre  liomme'  ['I  be- 
come your  man ']....  In  the  case  of  a  sub- 
tenant (vavassor),  his  oath  of  fealty  was  gttarded 
by  a  reservation  of  the  faith  due  to  his  sovereign 
lord  the  King.  For  every  portion  of  land  of  the 
annual  value  of  .£30,  which  constituted  a 
knight's  fee  [in  England],  the  tenant  was  bound, 
whenever  required,  to  render  the  services  of  a 
knight  iiroperly  armed  and  accoutred,  to  serve 
in  tlie  field  forty  days  at  his  own  expense.  .  .  . 
Tenure  by  knight-service  was  also  subject  to 
several  other  incidents  of  a  burdensome  charac- 
ter. .  .  .  There  was  a  species  of  tenancy  in  chief 
by  Grand  Serjeanty,  .  .  .  whereby  tlie  tenant 
was  bound,  instead  of  serving  the  King  generally 
in  his  wars,  to  do  some  special  service  in  his  own 
pro]3er  person,  as  to  carry  the  King's  banner  or 
lance,  or  to  be  his  champion,  butler,  or  other  offi- 
cer at  his  coronation.  .  .  .  Grants  of  land  were 
al.so  made  by  the  King  to  his  inferior  followers 
and  personal  attendants,  to  be  held  by  meaner 
services.  .  .  .  Hence,  probably,  arose  "tenure  by 
Petit  Serjeanty,  though  later  on  we  tind  that 
terra  restricted  to  tenure  'in  cajiite  '  by  the  ser- 
vice of  rendering  yearly  some  iiupleraent  of  war 
to  the  King.  .  .  .  Tenure  in  Free  Socage  (which 
still  subsists  under  the  modern  denomination  of 
Freehold,  and  may  be  regarded  as  the  representa- 
tive of  the  primitive  alodial  ownershi]))  denotes, 
in  its  most  general  and  extensive  signitication,  a 
tenure  by  any  certain  and  determinate  service,  as 
to  pay  a  fixed  money  rent,  or  to  plough  the  lord's 
land  for  a  fixed  number  of  days  in  the  year.  .  .  . 
Tenure  in  Burgage  was  a  kind  of  town  socage. 
It  applied  to  tenements  in  any  ancient  borough, 
held  by  the  burgesses,  of  the  King  or  other  lord, 
by  fixed  rents  or  services.  .  .  .  This  tenure, 
which  still  subsists,  is  subject  to  a  variety  of 
local  customs,  the  most  remarkable  of  w-hich  is 
that  of  borough-English,  by  which  the  burgage 
tenement  descends  to  the  youngest  instead  of  ^o 
tlie  eldest  son.  Gavelkind  is  almost  confined  to 
the  county  of  Kent.  .  .  .  The  lands  are  held  by 
suit  of  court  and  fealty,  a  .service  in  its  nature 
certain.  The  tenant  in  Gavelkind  retained  many 
of  the  properties  of  alodial  ownership ;  his  lands 
were  devisable  by  will ;  in  case  of  intestacy  they 
descended  to  all  "his  .sons  equally;  they  were  not 
liable  to  esclicat  for  felony  .  .  .  and  the v  could 
be  alienc'd  l)y  the  tenant  'at  the  age  of  "fifteen. 
Below  Free  Socage  was  the  tenure  in  Villeinage, 
by  which  the  agricultural  labourers,  both  free 
and  servile,  held  the  land  which  was  to  them  in 
lieu  of  money  wages."— T.  P.  Taswell-Lang- 
mead,  Eny.  Cunnt.  Ilist.,  pp.  oS-65. 


FEUDALISM.— "Feudalism,  the  comprehen- 
sive idea  which  includes  the  whole  governmental 
policy  of  the  French  kingdom,  was  of  distinctly 
Frank  growth.  Tlie  principle  which  underlies 
it  may  be  universal ;  but  the  historic  develop- 
ment of  it  with  whicli  the  ccmstitutional  history 
of  Euro|ie  is  concerned  may  be  traced  step  by 
step  under  Frank  influence",  from  its  first  ap- 
pearance on  the  conquered  soil  of  Roman  Gaul 
to  its  full  development  in  the  jurisprudence  of 
the  Middle  Ages.  In  the  form  which  it  has 
reached  at  the  Norman  Conquest,  it  may  be  de- 
.scribed  as  a  complete  organisation  of  "society 
through  the  inedium  of  land  tenure,  in  which 
from  the  king  down  to  the  lowest  lamlowner  all 
are  bound  together  by  obligation  of  service  and 
defence;  the  lord  to  protect  his  vassal,  the  vassal 
to  do  service  to  his  lord ;  the  defence  and  service 
being  based  on  and  regulated  by  the  nature  and 
extent  of  the  land  held  by  the  one  of  the  other. 
In  those  states  which  have  reached  tlie  territorial 
stage  of  development,  the  rights  of  defence  and 
.service  are  supplemented  by  the  right  of  juris- 
diction. The  lord  judges  as  well  as  defends  his 
vassal;  the  vassal  does  suit  as  well  as  service  to 
his  lord.  In  states  in  which  feudal  government 
has  reached  its  utmost  growth,  the  iiolitieal, 
financial,  judicial,  every  branch  of  pulilic  ad- 
ministration, is  regulated  by  the  same  conditions. 
The  central  authority  is  a  mere  shallow  of  a 
name.  This  institution  had  grown  up  from  two 
great  sources  —  the  beneticium,  and  the  practice 
of  commendation, —  and  had  been  specially  fos- 
tered on  Gallic  .soil  by  the  existence  of  a  silbject 
population  which  admitted  of  any  amount  of  ex- 
tension in  the  methods  of  dependence.  The  bene- 
ficiary .system  originated  partly  in  gifts  of  land 
made  by  the  kings  out  of  their  own  estates  to  their 
kinsmen  and  servants,  with  a  special  undertak- 
ing to  be  faithful ;  partly  in  tlie  surrender  by 
landowners  of  their  estates  to  churches  or  power- 
ful men.  to  be  received  back  again  and  held  by 
tlieni  as  tenants  for  rent  or  service.  By  the  latter 
arrangement  the  weaker  man  olitained  the  protec- 
tion of  the  stronger,  and  he  who  felt  himself  in- 
secure placed  his  title  under  the  defence  of  the 
church.  Bv  the  practice  of  commendation,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  inferior  put  himself  under  the 
personal  care  of  a  lord,  but  without  altering  his 
title  or  divesting  himself  of  his  right  to  his  es- 
tate; he  became  a  vassal  anil  did  liomage.  .  .  . 
The  union  of  the  beneficiary  tie  with  that  of 
commendation  completed  the  idea  of  feudal  obli- 
gation; the  two-fold  hold  on  the  land,  that  of 
the  lord  and  that  of  the  vassal,  was  sup|ilemented 
by  the  two-fold  engagement,  that  of  the  lord  to 
defend,  and  that  of  the  vassal  to  be  faithful.  A 
tliird  ingredient  was  supidied  by  the  grants  of 
immunity  tiy  which  in  the  Frank  empire,  as  in 
England,  the  ])ossession  of  hind  was  united  with 
the  right  of  judicature;  theilwellers  on  a  feudal 
property  were  placed  under  the  tribunal  of  the 
lord,  and  the  rights  which  had  belonged  to  the 
nation  or  to  its  chosen  head  were  devolved  upon 
the  receiver  of  a  fief.  The  rapid  spread  of  the 
system  thus  originated,  and  the  assimilation  of 
all  other  tenures  to  it,  may  be  regarded  as  the 
work  of  the  tenth  century  ;  but  as  early  as  A.  I). 
ST7  Charles  the  Bald  recognised  the  liereditary 
cliaracter  of  all  benefices;  and  from  that  year 
the  growth  of  strictly  feudal  jurisprudence  may 
be  held  to  date.  The  system  testifies  to  the 
country  and  causes  of  its  birth.     The  benefic- 
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ium  is  jiartly  of  Konuui.  partly  of  German  origin. 
.  .  .  ( 'omnn'ndatioii  on  the  otlier  liaiiil  may  have 
liail  a  Oallie  or  Celtic  origin,  atiil  an  analogy 
only  wilh  the  Uonian  clientship.  .  .  .  The  word 
feiiiliim,  lief,  or  fee.  is  derived  from  the  Ger- 
man word  for  cattle  (Gothic  'failiu';  Old 
High  German  ■  lilni ' ;  Old  .Saxon  '  fehu  ' ;  Anglo- 
Saxon  'feoh');  the  secondary  meaning  heing 
goods,  es[)ecially  money:  hence  property  in  gen- 
eral. The  letter  rf  is  perliaps  a  mere  insertion 
for  sound's  sake;  but  it  lias  been  interpreted  as 
part  of  a  second  root,  oil,  also  meaning  ]iroperty, 
in  which  case  the  tirst  syllable  has  a  lliird  mean- 
ing. I  hat  of  fee  or  reward,  and  the  wliole  word 
means  property  given  by  way  of  reward  for  ser- 
vice. 15ut  this  is  improlial)le.  .  .  .  The  word 
feodum  is  not  found  earlier  than  the  close  of  the 
ninth  century." — \V.  Stubbs,  Const.  Ilist.of  Eiu/.. 
ch.  9,  met.  93,  <nul  notes  {r.  1).  — "  The  regular  ma- 
chinery and  systematic  establishment  of  feuds,  in 
fact,  may  be  cimsidered  as  almost  contincd  to  the 
dominions  of  Charlemagne,  and  to  those  countries 
whicli  afterwards  derived  it  from  thence.  In 
England  it  can  hardly  lie  thought  to  have  ex- 
isted in  a  complete  state  before  the  Concpiest. 
Scothuid,  it  is  sujiposed,  borrowed  it  soon  after 
from  her  neighbour.  The  Ijombardsof  Benevento 
had  introduced  feudal  customs  into  the  Neapoli- 
tan provinces,  which  the  Xorman  conquerors  af- 
terwanls  perfected.  Feudal  tenures  were  so 
general  in  the  kingdom  of  Aragon,  that  I  reckon 
it  among  the  monarchies  which  were  founded 
upon  that  basis.  Charlemagne's  empire,  it  must 
be  rejuemljcred,  extended  as  far  as  the  Ebro. 
Hut  in  C'astile  and  Portugal  they  were  very  rare, 
and  certainly  could  produce  no  political  effect. 
Benelices  for  life  were  sometimes  granted  in  the 
kingdoms  of  Denmark  and  Bohemia.  Neither  of 
these,  however,  nor  Sweden,  nor  Hungary,  come 
under  the  description  of  countries  inHnenced  by 
the  feuilal  system."— H,  Hallaui,  'J7ic  Mi<hU,' 
Agis,  cli.  2. — "  Hardly  any  point  in  the  whole 
history  of  European  institutions  has  been  the 
subject  of  so  violent  controversy  as  this  of  the 
origin  of  Feudalism.  It  was  formerly  supposed 
that  Feudalism  was  only  a  somewhat  more  de- 
veloiied  form  of  the  ancient  Germanic  '  following ' 
transplanied  to  Roman  soil,  but  a  more  critical 
examination  of  the(loeuments  of  the  early  period 
soon  showed  that  there  was  more  to  it  than  this. 
It  became  evident  that  Feudalism  was  not  so 
simple  as  had  at  tirst  appeared.  .  .  .  When,  how- 
ever, scholars  had  come  to  see  this,  they  then 
found  themselves  at  variance  upon  tlie  details  of 
the  process  by  which  the  pojndar  monarchical 
arrangements  of  the  early  Franks  were  converted 
into  1  he  aristocratic  forms  of  the  later  Feudalism. 
While  they  agreed  upon  the  essential  fact  that 
the  Germans,  at  the  time  of  their  emergence 
from  their  original  seats  and  their  occupation  of 
the  Roman  lands,  were  not  mere  wandering 
groups  of  freebooters,  as  the  earlier  school  had 
represented  them,  but  well-organized  nations, 
witli  a  very  distinct  sense  of  political  organiza- 
tion, the.v  fo\md  themselves  hopelessly  divided  on 
the  (piestion  how  this  national  life  had,  in  the 
course  of  time,  come  to  assume  forms  .so  very 
dilferent  from  those  of  the  primitive  German. 
The  tirst  person  to  rej^resent  what  we  may  call 
tlie  modern  view  of  the  feudal  system  was  Georg 
Wait/.,  in  the  tirst  edition  of  his  History  of  the 
German  Constitution,  in  the  years  1844— ti.  Waitz 
presented  the  thing  as  a  gradual  growtli  during 


several  centuries,  the  various  elements  of  which 
it  was  composed  growing  up  side  by  side  with- 
out detinite  chronological  secpience.  This  view 
was  met  by  I'aul  Roth  in  his  History  of  the  In- 
stitution of  the  IJenelice.  in  the  year  IS.'iO.  He 
maintained  that  royal  benelices  were  mdinownto 
the  .Merovingian  Franks,  and  that  they  were  an 
innovation  of  the  earliest  Carolingians.  They 
were,  so  he  believed,  made  possible  by  a  grand 
contiscation  of  the  lands  of  the  Church,  not  b)' 
Charles  ^lartel,  as  the  earlier  writers  had  believed, 
but  by  his  sons,  Pi])pin  and  Karlinann.  The 
first  book  of  Roth  was  followed  in  the  year  lS(i;j 
by  another  on  Feudalism  and  the  liclalion  of  the 
Subject  to  the  State  (Feudalitiit  und  Unti'i'than- 
enverband).  in  which  he  attempted  to  show  that 
th(^  direct  subjection  of  the  individual  to  the 
government  was  not  a  strange  idea  to  the  early 
German,  but  that  it  pervaded  all  forms  of  Ger- 
manic life  down  to  the  Carolingian  limes,  and 
that  therefore  the  feudal  relation  was  a  something 
entirely  new,  a  break  in  the  in'actice  of  the  Ger- 
mans. In  the  years  ls,so-Iss.">  :Lppeared  a  new 
edition  of  Waltz's  History  of  the  German  Consti- 
tution, in  which,  after  acknowledging  the  great 
services  rendered  by  Roth  to  the  cause  of  learn- 
ing, he  declares  himself  unable  to  give  up  his 
former  point  of  view,  and  brings  new  evidence  in 
support  of  it.  Thus  for  more  than  thirty  years 
t  his  question  has  been  before  the  world  of  scholars, 
anil  may  be  regarded  as  being  (juite  as  far  from  a 
si'ltlement  asever." — E.  Einerton,.l»  Introduction 
to  the  Stiiili/  of  the  ^filldle  Af/es,  p.  23(i  (fo<tt-notc). 
Al>so  in:  F.  p.  Guizot,  IILtt.  of  t'ii'ilizotion : 
Semnd  Course,  lert.  2. — See,  also,  Fh.vnch:  A.  D. 

FEUILLANTS,  Club  and  Party  of  the. 
See  Fk.^nci-;:   .V.  1).  IT'.ld,  and  IT'.ll  {()(  Toi'.i;it). 

FEZ  :  Founding  of  the  city  and  kingdom. 
See  Eduisitf.s. 

FIANNA  EIRINN.— The  ancient  militia  of 
Krin,  famous  in  (jld  Irish  romance  and  song. — T. 
]\Ioore.  llist.  of  Irelitnil.  r.  1,  rh.  7. 

FIDEN.(C — An  ancient  city  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Tiber,  only  five  miles  from  Rome,  orig- 
inally Latin,  but  afterwards  containing  a  mixed 
Latin  and  Etruscan  [lopulation.  It  was  at  war 
with  Rome  until  the  latter  destroyed  it,  B.  C. 
4i0.— ^V.  Ihne,  Hist,  of  Rome,  hk.  2,  ch.  15. 

FIEFS.     See   Feud.\t,  Tesukes;   and  Feu- 

D.VI.ISM. 

FIELD  OF  LIES,  The.— Ludwig,  or  Louis, 
the  Pious,  son  and  successor  of  Charlemagne, 
was  a  man  of  gentle  character,  and  good  inten- 
tions—  too  amiable  and  too  honest  in  his  virtues 
for  the  comnnmding  of  a  great  (empire  in  times 
so  rude.  He  lost  the  control  of  his  state,  and 
his  family,  alike.  His  own  sons  headed  a  suc- 
cession of  revolts  against  his  authorit_y.  The 
.second  of  these  insurrections  occurred  in  the 
year  833.  Father  and  sons  confronted  one 
another  with  hostile  armies,  on  the  plain  of 
Rothfeld,  not  far  from  Cfilmar  in  Alsace.  In- 
trigue instead  of  battle  settled  the  controversy, 
for  the  time  being.  The  adherents  of  the  old 
emperor  were  all  enticed  away  from  him,  and  he 
found  himself  wliolly  deserted  and  alone.  To 
signify  the  treacherous  methods  by  which  this 
defection  was  brought  aliont,  the  "Rothfeld" 
(Red-lield)  on  wliicli  it  occurred  received  the 
name  of  "  Li'igenfeld."  or  Field  of  Lies. — .1.  C.  L. 
de  Sismonili,  The  French  under  the  Curlovinyians; 
tr.  by  Iklliiiyhdin,  eh.  7. 
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FIELD  OF  THE  CLOTH  OF  GOLD, 
The. — The  pkice  of  the  famous  incftinj;  of  Mt'iiiy 
VIII.  of  England  with  Francis  I.  of  France, 
wliich  took  place  in  the  summer  of  l.'iiO  [see 
Fr.\nce:  a.  D.  1520-1523].  is  notable  in  history, 
from  the  magnificence  of  the  preparations  made 
for  it,  as  The  Field  of  the  Cloth  of  Gold.  It  was 
at  Guisnes,  or  between  Guisnes  and  Ardc,  near 
Calais  (then  English  territory).  "Guisnes  and 
its  ca.stle  offered  little  attraction,  and  if  possible 
less  accommodation,  to  the  gay  throng  now  to 
be  gathered  within  its  walls.  .  .  .  But  on  the 
castle  green,  "within  the  limits  of  a  few  weeks, 
and  in  tlie  face  of  great  difficulties,  the  English 
artists  of  that  da_v  contrived  a  summer  jjalace, 
more  like  a  vision  of  romance,  the  creation  of 
some  fairy  dream  (if  the  accounts  of  eye-witnesses 
of  all  classes  may  be  trusted),  than  the  dull 
evcry-day  reality  of  claj'-born  bricks  and  mortar. 
No  '  palace  of  art '  in  these  beclouded  climates 
of  the  West  ever  so  truly  deserved  its  name.  .  .  . 
The  palace  was  an  e.xact  square  of  .328  feet.  It 
was  pierced  on  every  side  with  oriel  windows 
and  clerestories  curiously  glazed,  the  mullions 
and  posts  of  which  were  overlaid  with  gold. 
An  embattled  gate,  ornamented  on  both  sides 
with  statues  representing  men  in  various  atti- 
tudes of  war,  and  flanked  by  an  embattled  tower, 
guarded  the  entrance.  From  this  gate  to  the 
entrance  of  the  palace  arose  in  long  ascent  a 
sloping  dais  or  hall-pace,  along  Avhicli  were 
grouped  '  iinages  of  sore  and  terrible  counte- 
nances,' in  armour  of  argentine  or  bright  metal. 
At  the  entrance,  under  an  embowed  landing 
place,  facing  the  great  doors,  stood  'antique' 
(classical)  ligures  girt  with  olive  branches.  The 
passages,  the  roofs  of  the  galleries  from  place  to 
place  and  from  chamber  to  chamber,  were  ceiled 
and  covered  with  white  silk,  fluted  and  embowed 
with  silken  hanging  of  divers  colours  and  braided 
cloths.  '  which  showed  like  bullions  of  fine  bur- 
nislicd  gold.'  The  roofs  of  the  chambers  were 
studded  with  roses,  set  in  lozenges,  and  diapered 
on  a  ground  of  fine  gold.  Panels  enriched  with 
antique  carving  and  gilt  bosses  covered  the 
spaces  between  the  windows;  whilst  all  along 
the  corridors  and  from  every  window  hung  tap- 
estry of  silk  and  gold,  embroidered  with  fig- 
ures. ...  To  the  palace  was  attached  a  spacious 
chapel,  still  more  sumptuously  adorned.  Its 
altars  were  hung  with  cloth  of  gold  tissue  em- 
broidered with  pearls;  cloth  of  gold  covered  the 
walls  and  desks.  .  .  .  Outside  the  palace  gate, 
on  the  grecnsw-ard.  stood  a  gilt  fountain,  of  an- 
tique workmanshi]5,  with  a  statue  of  Bacchus 
'  birlying  the  wine. '  Three  runlets,  fed  by  secret 
conduits  hid  beneath  the  earth,  spouted  claret, 
hypoeras,  and  wat(.'r  into  as  many  silver  cups, 
to  quench  the  thirst  of  all  comers.  ...  In  long 
array,  in  the  plain  beyond,  2,800  tents  stretched 
their  wliite  canvas  before  the  eyes  of  the  spec- 
tator, gay  with  the  pennons,  badges,  and  devices 
of  the  various  occupants;  whilst  miscellaneous 
followers,  in  tens  of  thousands,  attracted  liy  profit 
or  tlie  novelty  of  the  scene,  camped  on  the  grass 
and  filled  the  surrounding  .slopes,  in  spite  of  the 
severity  of  ijrovost-marshal  and  reiterated  threats 
of  mutilation  and  chastisement.  .  .  .  From  the  4th 
of  June,  when  Henry  first  entered  Guisnes,  the 
festivities  continued"  with  unabated  splendour 
for  twenty  days.  .  .  .  The  two  kings  ijarted  on 
the  best  of  terms,  as  the  world  thought." — J.  S. 
Brewer,  licUja  of  Ilenry  VIII.,  ch.  Vi. 


Alsod,':  Lady  Jackson,  Jlie  Court  of  France 
in  the  iWt  Century,  v.  1,  c/i.  11-12.— Miss  Pardee, 
T/ie  Cni/rf  iind  lieiyn  of  Francis  L,  t.  1,  c/i.  14. 

FIESCO,  Conspiracy  of.  SeeGENo.\:  A.  D. 
1.528- l.")5!l. 

FIESOLE.      See    Florence:    Okigix    and 

N.\ME. 

FIFTEEN,  The  (Jacobite  Rebellion).     See 

ScoTL.VND:  A.  D.  1715. 

FIFTEENTH  AMENDMENT,  The.  See 
United  St.\tes  OF  Am.  :  .V.  1).  I.s(i0-1870. 

FIFTH  MONARCHY  MEN.— One  of  the 
most  extremely  fanatical  of  tljc  politico-religious 
sects  or  factions  which  rose  in  England  during 
the  commonwealth  and  tlie  Protectoral  reign  of 
Cromwell,  was  that  of  the  so-called  Fifth  Mon- 
archy Men,  of  whom  Jlajor-Gcneral  Harrison 
was  the  chief.  Their  belief  is  thus  described  by 
Carlyle:  "The  common  mode  of  treating  Uni- 
versal History,  .  .  .  not  yet  entirely  fallen  ob- 
solete in  this  country,  though  it  has  been  aban- 
doned with  much  ridicule  everywhere  else  for 
half  a  century  now,  was  to  group  the  Aggregate 
Transactions  of  the  Human  Species  into  Four 
Monarchies :  the  Assyrian  Monarchy  of  Xebuchad- 
nezzar  and  Company;  the  Persian  of  Cyrus  and 
ditto;  the  Greek  of  Alexander;  and  lastly  the 
Roman.  These  I  think  were  they;  but  am  no 
great  authority  on  the  subject.  L'nder  the  dregs 
of  this  last,  or  Roman  Empire,  which  is  maintained 
j'ct  by  express  name  in  Germany,  '  Das  heilige 
Romische  Reich,'  we  poor  moderns  still  live. 
But  now  say  Major-General  Harrison  and  a  num- 
ber of  men,  founding  on  Bible  Prophecies,  Now 
shall  be  a  Fifth  Monarchy,  by  far  the  blessedest 
and  the  only  real  one, — the  ^Monarchy  of  Jesus 
Christ,  bis  Saints  reigning  for  Him  here  on  Earth, 
—  if  not  He  himself,  which  is  probable  or  pos- 
sible,—  for  a  thousand  years,  &c.,   &c. O 

Heavens,  there  are  tears  for  human  destiny  ;  and 
immortal  Hope  itself  is  beautiful  because  it  is 
steeped  in  Sorrow,  and  foolish  Desire  lies  van- 
quished under  its  feet!  They  whomeiely  laugh 
at  Harrison  take  but  a  small  portion  of  his  mean- 
ing with  them." — T.  Carlyle,  Oliver  CromirM's 
Letters  and  SpeecJtes,  ]}t.  8,  speec/i.  9. — The  Fifth 
Monarchy  fanaticism,  sternly  repressed  by  Oliver 
Cromwell,  gave  some  signs  of  turlnileuce  during 
Richard  Cromwell's  protectorate,  and  broke  out 
in  a  luad  way  the  year  after  the  Rest  oration.  The 
attempted  insurrection  in  London  was  headed  by 
one  Yenner,  and  was  called  Venner's  Insurrec- 
tion. It  was  easily  put  down.  "It  came  as  the 
expiring  flash  of  a  fanatical  creed,  which  had 
blended  itself  with  Puritanism,  greatl_v  to  the 
detriment  of  the  latter:  and,  dying  out  rather 
slowly,  it  left  behind  the  quiet  element  of  Mil- 
lenarianism." — J.  Stoughtou,  Ilist.  of  lieii'/ion  in 
Eng.,  V.  3,  ch.  4. 

Also  in;  D.  Masson,  Life  of  John  Mi!  ton.  r.  5, 
p.  16. 

"FIFTY-FOUR  FORTY  OR  FIGHT." 
See  Oregon:  A.  D.  1844-1840. 

FILL — A  class  of  poets  among  the  early  Irish, 
who  practiced  originally  certain  rites  of  incanta- 
tion. Their  art  was  called  Filidecht.  "  The  bard.s, 
who  recited  poems  and  stories,  formed  at  first  a 
distinct  branch  from  the  Fill.  According  as  the 
true  Filidecht  fell  into  desuetude,  and  the  Fill  be- 
came simply  a  poet,  the  two  orders  practically 
coalesced  and  the  names  Fill  and  bard  became 
synonymous.  ...  In  Pagan  times  and  iluring 
tiie  Middle  Ages  the  Irish  bards,  like  the  Gaulish 
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ones,  accoiiiii:iuic'(l  their  rwitation  of  pncms  on  ;i 
stringed  instruiiiont  culled  a  crut.  .  ,  .  The  biinl 
was  therefore  to  the  Fili,  or  jioet.  what  the 
Jollier  u:is  to  the  Troubadour." — \V.  Iv.  Sulli- 
van. .Vrlicle.  (\ltif  LilcnitKrc.  Eiicye.  Drit. 

FILIBUSTER.— "The  dilTerenee  between  a 
filibuster  and  a  freebooter  is  one  of  enils  rather 
than  of  means.  Some  authorities  say  that  tlie 
words  have  a  fommon  ctyinoloiiy;  but  others, 
iueluding  Charlevoix,  maintain  that  the  tilibuster 
derived  his  name  from  his  original  oeeupation, 
that  of  a  cruiser  in  a  'flibote.'  or  'Vly-boat,'  first 
used  on  the  river  Vl.v.  in  Holland.  Yet  another 
writer  says  that  the  name  was  first  given  to  the 
gallant  followers  of  Dominique  de  Gourgues, 
who  sailed  from  Finisterre,  or  Finilmster.  in 
France,  on  the  famous  expedition  ag;unst  Fort 
Caroline  in  l.")()7  [see  Fi,oniDA:  A.  D.  l.^OT-l.jfis], 
Tile  name,  whatever  its  origin,  was  long  current 
in  the  Spanish  as  ■filibustero '  before  it  became 
adopted  into  the  English.  So  adopted,  it  has 
been  used  to  describe  a  type  of  adventurer  who 
occupied  a  curious  place  in  American  history 
dtu-ing  the  decade  from  18.50  to  ISOO."— J.  J. 
Roche,  Tlie  Stm-t/  of  the  Filihnstefn,  eh.  L — See, 
also.  AMi;iac.\:  A.D.  1039-1700. 

FILIBUSTERING  EXPEDITIONS  OF 
LOPEZ  AND  WALKER.  See  Ci  i-.a:  A.  I). 
ISl.VlsCd;  and  XiCAi;Ai;u\:   A.   D.   ls,-,,-,-lS(j(l. 

FILIOQUE  CONTROVERSY,  The. — 
"  The  Coun<'il  of  Toledo,  held  under  King  Kec- 
cared,  A.  D.  .'JSO,  at  which  the  Visigotliic  Church 
of  Sjiain  formally  abjured  Arianism  and  adopted 
the  orthodox  faith,  put  fortli  a  version  of  the 
great  creed  of  Nic;ea  in  which  they  had  inter- 
polated an  additional  clause,  which  stated  that 
the  Holy  Ghost  proceeded  from  the  Father  'and 
from  the  Son  '  (Filioque).  L'nder  what  influence 
the  council  took  upon  itself  to  make  an  additicm 
to  the  creed  of  the  universal  Church  is  unknown. 
It  is  probable  that  the  motive  of  the  addition 
was  to  make  a  stronger  protest  against  the  Arian 
denial  of  the  co-equal  Godhead  of  the  Son.  The 
Spanish  Cluirch  naturally  took  a  special  interest 
in  the  addition  it  had  made  to  the  symbol  of 
Kictea,  and  sustaincil  it  in  subsequent  coimcils. 
.  .  .  The  Frankish  Church  seems  to  have  early 
adopted  it  from  their  Spanish  neighbours.  .  .  . 
The  cpiestion  was  brought  before  a  council  held 
at  Aix  in  A.  I),  mi).  .  .  .  The  council  formally 
approved  of  the  addition  to  the  creed,  and  Charles 
[Charlemagne]  sent  two  bishops  and  the  abbot  of 
Corbie  to  Home  to  request  the  pojie's  concurrence 
in  the  decision.  Leo,  at  a  conference  with  the 
envoys,  expressed  his  agreement  with  the  doc- 
trine, but  strongly  opposed  its  insertion  into  the 
creed.  .  .  .  Notwithstanding  the  jiope's  protest, 
the  addition  was  adopted  throughout  tlie  Frank- 
isli  Knipire.  When  the  Emperor  lleiiiy  V.  was 
crowned  at  Rome,  A.  1).  lOU,  he  induced  Pope 
Benedict  VHI.  to  allow  the  creed  with  the  lilio- 
que  to  be  chanted  after  the  Gospel  at  Iligii  ilass; 
so  it  came  to  be  generally  used  in  Rome:  and  at 
length  Pope  Nicholas  I.  insisted  on  its  adopticm 
throughout  the  AVest,  At  a  later  jicriod  tlie  con- 
troversy was  revived,  and  it  became  the  ostensi- 
ble ground  of  the  final  breach  (A.  I).  10.")4)  be- 
tween the  Churches  of  the  West  and  tliose  of  the 
East."— E.  L.  Cutts,  ChaHemurjne.  eh.  28.  — '-Tlie 
Filioque  controversy  relates  to  the  eternal  pro- 
cession of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  is  a  continuation 
of  the  trinitarian  controversies  of  the  Xicene  age. 
It  marks  I  lie  chief  and  almost  the  only  important 


dogmatic  difference  between  the  Greek  and  Latin 
churches,  .  .  .  and  has  occasioned,  deepened,  and 
perpetuated  the  greatest  schism  in  Christendom. 
The  single  word  Filio(|ue  keeps  the  oldest,  largest 
and  most  nearly  related  churclies  divided  since 
the  ninth  centurv,  and  still  forbids  a  reunion." — 
P.  Schair.  HiM.'nfthe  Ch.  Chinrh,  i:  4.  eh.  11. 
seel.  107. 

Also  in:  G.  B.  Howard,  The  Sc/iujii  hettreen. 
file  Oriental  (did  Western  Chnrehes. — Sec,  Ciiitis- 
TiAMTv:  A.  1).  :^>:!0-l(i.")4. 

FILIPPO  MARIA,  Duke  of  Milan,  .\.  I). 
14ie-M47. 

FILLMORE,  Millard.—  Vice-Presidential 
Election. —  Succession  to  the  Presidency. — 
Administration.  See  United  Statics  ok  Am.  : 
A.  1).  1S4S.  to  lS.j-3. 

FINE,  The. — A  clan  or  sept  division  of  the 
trilie  in  ancient  Ireland. 

FINGALL.  Sec  Nokmans. —  Nohtiimen: 
8tii-'Jtii  centuries:   also,  Ireland:  ihii-lOTii 

CENTl'lilES. 

FINLAND:  A.  D.  i8o8-i8io.— Conquest 
by  and  peculiar  annexation  to  Russia. — Con- 
stitutional independence  of  the  Finnish  grand 
duchy  confirmed  by  the  Czar.  See  Siamii- 
NAViAN  Statics:  A.  L).  1807-1810. 

FINN    GALLS.     See   Ireland:    9th-1(itu 

CENTfUIES. 

FINNS.     See  IltNoAiii.vNS. 

FIODH-INIS.     .See  1kei..\nd.  The  Na.mi:. 

FIRBOLGS,  The.— One  of  the  races  to  which 
Irish  legend  ascrilies  the  settlement  of  Irehmd; 
said  to  have  come  from  Thrace.  See  Neme- 
DiANs,  and  Ireland:  The  Pri.mitive  Inhabi- 
tant's. 

FIRE  LANDS,  The.  SeeOiiio:  A.  I).  1788- 
17!l(i. 

FIRMA.     SccFehm. 

FIRST  CONSUL  OF  FRANCE,  The. 
See  France:  A.  I).  1799  (Novemher — 1)i:cem- 
heh). 

FIRST  EMPIRE  (FRENCH),  The.  See 
Franc  k:   A.  D.  1804-180.5,  to  LSI.",. 

FIRST-FRUITS.     See  Annatfcs. 

FIRST  REPUBLIC  (FRENCH),  The. 
See  France:  A.D.  1793  (Septe.mber — N'ove.m- 
liER),  to  1.804-1805. 

FISCALINI.      See     Slavery,    Medi.evai.: 

FltANe'E. 

FISCUS,  The.— "The  treasury  of  the  senate 
[in  the  earlv  jieriod  of  the  Roman  empire]  re- 
tained the  olil  republican  name  of  the  a'l'arium; 
that  of  the  emperor  was  denominated  the  fi.scus, 
a  term  which  ordinarily  signitied  the  private 
jiropcrty  of  an  individual.  Hence  the  notion 
rapidly  grew  up,  that  the  provincial  resources 
constituted  the  emperor's  private  ]nirse.  and 
wlieii  in  jirocess  of  time  tlie  control  of  the  senate 
over  the  taxes  gave  way  to  their  liirect  adminis- 
tration by  the  emperor  himself,  the  national 
treasury  received  the  designation  of  fiscus,  and  the 
idea  of  the  empire  being  nothing  else  than  C;esar's 
patrimony  became  fixed  ineradicably  in  men's 
minds." — C.  Merivale.  Hist,  of  the  linnuins,  eh.  ;K. 

FISHER,  Fort,  The  capture  of.  See  United 
States  of  A.m.  ;  A.  D.  1864-1SG.5  (Dece.mber — 
January:  N.  Carolisa). 


FISHERIES,  North  American:  A.  D.  1501- 
1578. — The  Portuguese,  Norman,  Breton  and 
Basque  fishermen  on  the  Newfoundland  Banks. 

See  Nev.i.-oindland:  A.  D.  1.5111- 1.57s. 
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FISHERIES. 


A.  D.  1610-1655. — Growth  of  the  English 
interest.  Sui:  Nicwfoindland:  A.  D.  1010- 
16.-J."), 

A.  D.  1620. — Monopoly  granted  to  the  Coun- 
cil for  New  England.  Sec  Xi;\v  E.nci.axd: 
A.  I).  10'JO-l()-3:!. 

A.  D.  1660-1688. — The  French  gain  their 
footing  in  Newfoundland.  See  Newfound- 
land: A.  I).  ICiCii-Kiss. 

A.  D.  1713. — Newfoundland  relinquished  to 
England,  with  fishing  rights  reserved  to 
France,  by  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht.  See  Xew- 
FOUXDLANI):   A.   1).  ITl:!. 

A.  D.  1720-1745. —  French  interests  pro- 
tected by  the  fortification  of  Louisbourg.  See 
Capf,  BiiinoN:  A.  I).  I7ii)-ir4."). 

A.  D.  1748. — St.  Pierre  and  Michelon  islands 
on  the  Newfoundland  coast  ceded  to  France. 
See  X'ew  England:  A.  I).  ITJ.VITIS. 

A.  D.  1763. — Rights  secured  to  France  on 
the  island  of  Newfoundland  and  in  the  Gulf  of 
St.  Lawrence  by  the  Treaty  of  Paris. — Artieles 
V.  iuiil  VI.  cif  the  Trealy  of  Paris  (17G:j),  which 
transfcrrcil  Canada  ami  all  its  islands  from  Fraueo 
to  England,  are  in  tlie  following  language:  "The 
subjeets  of  France  shall  liave  the  liberty  of  fish- 
ing and  drying,  on  a  part  of  the  coasts  of  the 
island  of  Newfoundland,  such  as  it  is  specified  in 
the  loth  Article  of  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht;  which 
article  is  renewed  and  coufirnied  l)y  the  present 
treaty  (except  what  relates  to  the  island  of  Cape 
Breton,  as  well  as  to  the  other  islands  and  coasts, 
iu  the  mouth  and  in  the  gulpli  of  St.  Laurence): 
and  liis  Britannic  majesty  consents  to  leave  to 
the  svil)jectsof  the  most  Christian  king  the  liberty 
of  fishing  in  the  gtUph  of  St.  Laurence,  on  condi- 
tion that  the  subjects  of  France  do  not  e.Kercise 
the  .said  fishery,  but  at  the  distance  of  three 
leagues  from  all  the  coasts  belonging  to  Great 
Britain,  as  well  those  of  the  continent,  as  those 
of  the  i-slands  situated  in  the  said  gulph  of  St. 
Laurence.  And  as  to  what  relates  to  the  fishery 
on  the  coasts  of  the  island  of  Cape  Breton  o\it  of 
the  .said  gulph,  the  sidjjects  of  the  most  Clu-istian 
king  shall  not  be  permitted  to  exercise  the  said 
fisher}',  but  at  the  distance  of  !.■)  leagues  from 
the  coasts  of  the  island  of  Cape  Breton ;  and  the 
fishery  on  the  coasts  of  Nova  Scotia  or  Acadia, 
and  everywhere  else  out  of  the  said  gulph,  shall 
remain  on  the  foot  of  fortner  treaties.  Art.  VI. 
The  King  of  Great  Britain  cedes  the  islands  of 
St.  Peter  and  iliquelon,  in  full  right,  to  his  most 
Christian  majesty,  to  serve  as  a  shelter  to  the 
French  fishermen:  and  his  said  most  Christian 
majesty  engages  not  to  fortify  the  said  islands ; 
to  erect  no  buildings  upon  them,  but  merely  for 
the  convenience  of  the  fishery ;  and  to  keep  upon 
them  a  guard  of  '>()  men  only  fen- the  police." — 
Text  of  the  Treaty  {Pinii'imeiitiiry  JItst.,  0.  1.5,  p. 
129.-))." 

A.  D.  1778. — French  fishery  rights  recog- 
nized in  the  treaty  between  France  and  the 
United  States.     See    UxiTiiD  .States  of  Am.  : 

A.   1).    1;TS  (Fe]!UFAI!Y). 

A.  D.  1783.— Rights  secured  to  the  United 
States  by  the  Treaty  of  Paris.  Sec  United 
Stati'.s  of  Am.  :  .V.  1).  l'"^'-'  (Sei'temueii), 

A.  D.  1814-1818. — Disputed  rights  of  Ameri- 
can fishermen  after  the  War  of  1812. — Silence 
of  the  Treaty  of  Ghent. — The  Convention  of 
I8i8.— Under  the  Treaty  of  Paris  (178;i)  '-we 
claimed  that  the  liberty  which  was  secured  to  the 
inhabitants  of  the  United  States  to  take  fish  on 


the  coasts  of  Newfoimdland.  under  the  limitation 
of  not  drying  or  curing  tlie  same  on  that  island, 
and  also  on  the  other  coasts,  bays,  and  creeks, 
together  with  the  limited  rights  of  drj'ing  or 
curing  fish  on  the  coasts  of  Nova  Scotia.  JlaL'da- 
len  Lslands.  and  Labrador,  were  not  created  or 
conferred  by  that  treat}',  but  were  simply  recog- 
nized by  it  as  already  existing.  They  had  been 
enjoyed  before  the  Hevolnlion  by  the  Americans 
in  conunon  with  otlier  subjects  of  Great  Britain, 
and  had.  indeed,  been  conquered,  from  the  French 
chiefly,  through  the  valor  and  sacrifices  of  the 
colonies  of  New  England  and  New  York.  The 
treaty  was  therefore  considered  analogous  to  a 
deed  of  partition.  It  defined  the  boundaries  be- 
tween the  two  ccmntries  and  all  the  rights  and 
privileges  belonging  to  them.  "We  insisted  that 
the  article  respecting  fisheries  was  therefore  to  be 
regarded  as  identical  with  the  possession  of  land 
or  the  demarcation  of  boundary.  We  also 
claimed  that  the  treaty,  being  one  that  recog- 
nized independence,  conceded  territory,  and  de- 
fined boundaries,  belonged  to  that  class  which  is 
permanent  in  its  nature  and  is  not  affected  by 
subsequent  suspension  of  friendly  relations.  The 
English,  however,  insisted  that  this  treaty  was 
not  a  unity;  that  while  some  of  its  provisions 
were  permanent,  other  stipulations  were  tempo- 
rary and  could  be  abrogated,  and  that,  in  fact, 
they  were  abrogated  by  the  war  of  isr2;  that 
the  very  difference  of  the  language  used  showed 
that  wiiilc  the  rights  of  deep-sea  fishing  were 
permanent,  the  liberties  of  fishing  were  created 
and  conferred  by  that  treaty,  and  had  therefore 
been  taken  away  by  the  war.  These  were  the 
two  opposite  views  of  the  respective  govern- 
ments at  the  conferences  which  ended  in  the 
treaty  of  Ghent,  of  1814."  No  compromise  ap- 
pearing to  be  practicable,  the  connnissioners 
agreed,  at  length,  to  drop  the  subject  from  con- 
sideration. "For  that  reason  the  treaty  of 
Ghent  is  entirely  silent  as  to  the  fishery  (piestion 
[see  I'nited  St.\tesof  Am.  :  A.  I).  1814{DECE>r- 
BEii)].  ...  In  consequence  of  conflicts  arising 
between  our  fishermen  and  the  British  aut  horitics, 
our  point  of  view  was  very  strongly  maintained 
by  3Ir.  Adains  in  his  corresponilence  with  the 
British  F<n-eign  Office,  and  finally,  on  October  20, 
1818,  Mr.  Hush,  then  our  minister  at  Lonilon, 
assisted  by  Jlr.  Gallatin,  succeeded  in  .signing  a 
treaty,  whicli  among  other  things  settled  our 
rights  and  privileges  by  the  first  article,  as  fol- 
lows: .  .  .  '  It  is  agreed  between  the  high  con- 
tracting parties  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  .said 
L'luted  States  shall  have  forever,  in  common  with 
the  subjects  of  his  Britannic  Majesty,  the  liberty 
of  taking  fish  of  any  kind  on  that  part  of  the 
southern  coast  of  Newfoundland  which  extends 
from  Cape  Ray  to  the  Raineau  Islands;  on  the 
western  and  northern  coasts  of  Newfoundland 
from  the  said  Cape  Ray  to  the  Qurpon  Islands; 
on  the  shores  of  the  ilagdalen  Islands,  and  also  on 
tlic  coasts,  bays,  harbors,  and  creeks  from  Jlont 
Joly,  on  the  southern  coast  of  Labrador,  to  and 
through  the  straits  of  Belle  Isle,  and  thence  north- 
wardly indefinitely  along  the  coast.  And  that 
the  Aiuerican  fishermen  shall  have  liberty  forever 
to  dry  and  cure  fish  in  any  of  the  un.settled  bays, 
harliors,  and  creeks  in  the  southern  part  of  New- 
foundland herein-before  described,  and  of  the 
coasts  of  Labrador;  but  .as  soon  as  the  same,  or 
any  ptn-tion  thereof,  shall  be  settled,  it  shall  not 
be"!awfiU  for  said  fishermen  to  drv  or  cure  fish 
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at  such  portion,  so  settled,  without  previous 
agrci'inent  for  such  purpose  with  tlie  iiiliabittints. 
projirietors,  or  possessors  of  the  gn)\iii(l.  And 
tlie  United  States  hereby  renounces  forever  any 
liberty  lieretofore  enjoyed,  claimed  by  the  inhabi- 
tants thereof  to  take,  dry,  or  cure  lish  on  or 
within  three  marine  miles  of  any  of  the  coasts, 
biiys,  creeks,  or  harbors  of  his  Uritannic  Majes- 
ty's dominions  in  America  not  ineludeil  in  the 
above-mentioned  limits.  Provided,  however. 
That  the  American  fishermen  shall  be  jiermitted 
to  enter  such  bays  or  harbors  for  the  purpose  of 
shelter,  of  repairing  damages  therein,  of  pur- 
chasing wood,  and  obtaining  water,  and  for  no 
other  purpose  whatever.  But  they  shall  be  under 
such  restrictions  as  shall  be  necessary  to  prevent 
their  taking,  drying,  or  curing  fish  therein, 
or  in  any  other  manner  whatever  abusing  the  priv- 
ileges hereby  secured  to  them.'  The  American 
plenipotentiaries  evidently  labored  to  oljtain  as 
extensive  a  district  of  territory  as  possible  for  in- 
shore fishing,  and  were  willing  to  give  up  priv- 
ileges, then  apparently  of  small  amount,  but  now 
much  more  important,  than  of  using  other  bays 
and  harbors  for  shelter  and  kindred  purposes. 
For  that  reason  they  acquiesced  in  omitting  the 
word  '  bait '  in  the  tirst  sentence  of  the  proviso 
after  'water.'.  .  .  The  power  of  ol)tainiug  bait 
for  use  in  the  deep-sea  fisheries  is  one  which  our 
fishermen  were  afterward  very  anxious  to  secure. 
But  the  mackerel  fisheries  in  those  waters  did  not 
begin  until  several  years  later.  The  only  con- 
tention then  was  about  the  cod  fisheries." — E. 
Schuyler,  American  Diplomacy,  cli.  8.  —  Treaties 
and  Conrentions  hetireen  the  United  States  and 
other  Powers  (ed.  of  1889),  pp.  415-418. 

A.  D.  1854-1866. — Privileges  defined  under 
the  Canadian  Reciprocity  Treaty.    Sic  T.^kiff 

LKOISl..\T[n.N      (L'.NITED    ST.VTliS    AND    CvN.VD.V); 

A.  1).  lS-)4-lstit). 

A.  D.  1871. — Reciprocal  privileges  adjusted 
between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States 
by  the  Treaty  of  Washington.  See  Ai..\b.\.m.\ 
Claims:   A.  1).   ISTl. 

A.  D.  1877-1888.— The  Halifax  award.— Ter- 
mination of  the  Fishery  articles  of  the  Treaty 
of  Washington. — The  rejected  Treaty  of  1888. 
— lu  aeeiirdanee  with  the  terms  of  articles  2i  and 
23  of  the  Treaty  of  Washington  (see  Alabama 
Claims:  A.  D.  1871),  a  Commission  appointed  to 
award  compensation  to  Great  Britain  for  the  su- 
perior value  of  the  fishery  privileges  concedetl  to 
tlie  citizens  of  the  United  States  by  that  treatv, 
met  at  ll,-ilifa.\-  on  the  5th  of  June,  ISTT.  The 
United  States  was  represented  on  the  Commis- 
sion by  lion.  E.  II.  Kellogg,  of  Massachusetts, 
and  Great  Britain  by  Sir  Alexander  F.  Gault,  of 
Canada.  The  two  governments  having  failed  to 
agree  in  the  selection  of  the  third  Commissioner, 
the  latter  was  named,  as  the  Treaty  provided,  by 
the  Austrian  Ambassador  at  London,  who  desig- 
nated JI.  Maurice  Delfosse,  Belgian  Minister  at 
Washington.  The  awanl  was  made  November 
27,  1877,  when,  "by  a  vote  of  two  to  one,  the 
Commissioners  decided  that  the  United  States  was 
to  pay  85.5OU,0UO  for  the  use  of  the  fishing  priv- 
ileges for  12  years.  The  decision  produced  pro- 
found astonishment  in  the  United  States."  Dis- 
satisfaction with  the  Halifa.x  award,  and  generallj- 
with  the  main  provisions  of  the  Treaty  of  Wash- 
ington relating  to  the  fisheries,  was  .so  great  in 
the  United  States  that,  when,  in  1878,  Congress 
appropriated   money   for    the    payment   of    the 


award,  it  inserted  in  the  bill  a  clause  to  the  elTect 
that  ■■Articles  18  and  21  of  the  Treaty  lietween 
tlie  United  States  and  Great  Britain  concluiled  on 
the  8th  of  May.  1871,  ought  to  be  terniin:ited  at 
the  earliest  ]ieriod  consistent  with  the  provisions 
of  Article  33  of  the  same  Treaty."  "  It  is  a  curi- 
ous fact  that  during  the  time  intervening  between 
the  signing  of  tlie  treaty  of  Washington  and  the 
Halifa.x  award  an  almost  complete  change  took 
place  in  the  character  of  the  fisheries.  The 
method  of  taking  mackerel  was  completely  revo- 
lutionized by  the  introduction  of  the  purse-seine, 
by  means  of  which  vast  quantities  of  the  fish 
were  captured  far  out  in  the  open  sea  by  enclos- 
ing them  in  huge  nets.  .  .  .  This  change  in  the 
method  of  fishing  brought  about  a  change  in  the 
fishing  grounds.  .  .  .  The  result  of  this  change 
was  very  greatly  to  diminish  the  value  of  the 
North-eastern  Fisheries  to  the  United  States  fisher- 
men." On  the  1st  of  July,  1883,  "  in  pursuance  of 
instructions  from  Congress,  the  President  gave  the 
required  notice  of  the  desire  of  the  United  States 
to  terminate  the  Fishery  Articles  of  the  Treaty  of 
Washington,  which  consequently  came  to  an  end 
the  1st  of  July,  1885.  The  termination  of  the 
treaty  fell  in  the  midst  of  the  fishing  season,  and, 
at  the  suggestion  of  the  British  -Minister,  Secre- 
t.ary  Bayard  entered  into  a  temporary  arrange- 
ment whereby  the  American  fishermen  were 
allowed  the  privileges  of  the  treaty  during  the 
remainder  of  the  season,  with  the  understanding 
that  the  President  should  bring  the  question  be- 
fore Congress  at  its  next  session  and  recommend 
a  joint  Commission  by  the  Governments  of  the 
United  States  and  Great  Britain."  This  was  done; 
but  Congress  disapproved  the  recommendation. 
The  question  of  rights  under  former  treaties,  es- 
Iiecially  that  of  1818,  remained  open,  and  became 
a  subject  of  much  irritation  between  the  United 
States  and  the  neighboring  British  American 
provinces.  The  local  reguhitions  of  the  latter 
were  enforced  ■nitli  stringency  and  har.shness 
against  American  fishermen;  the  latter  .solicited 
and  procured  retaliatory  legislation  from  Con- 
gress. To  end  this  unsatisfactory  state  of  affairs, 
a  tre;ity  was  negotiated  at  Washington  in  Febru- 
ary, 1888,  by  Thomas  F.  BayardT  Secretary  of 
State,  William  L.  Putnam  and  James  B.  Angell, 
l)lenipotentiaries  on  the  part  of  the  United  States, 
and  Joseph  Chamberlain,  M.  P.,  Sir  L.  S.  Sack- 
ville  West  and  Sir  Charles  Tupper,  plenipoten- 
tiaries on  the  part  of  Great  Britain,  -which  treaty 
was  approved  by  the  President  and  sent  to  the 
Senate,  but  rejected  by  that  body  on  the  21st  of 
August,  by  a  negative  vote  of  30,  against  27  in 
its  favor.— C.  B.  Elliott,  The  United  Statis  and 
the  North-eastern  Fisheries,  pp.  79-100. 

Also  in:  E.  Schuvler,  Aniericuii  Diplomary, 
ch.  8.— J.  H.  De  Ricci,  The  fisheries  Di-V'xle 
(imS).— Annual  Cyclopedia,  v.  13  (1888),  pjp.  217- 
226. — Annual  Report  of  United  Slates  Commis- 
sion of  Fish  and  Fisheries  for  1886. — Corr.  rela- 
tiee  to propo.Hed  Fisheries  Treaty  (Senate  Ex.  Doc, 
So.  113;  aVith  Cong.,  \st  Sess.). — Doc's  and  Pro- 
ctedinqs  of  llalifa.e  Comm'n  (II.  R.  Ex.  Doc,  Ao. 
89,-  iWi  Cong..  2d  Sess.). 

FISHER'S  HILL,  Battle  of.  See  United 
States  of  A.m.  :  A.  1).  1864  (August— October  : 

VlHOINIA). 

FISHING  CREEK,  Battle  of.  See  United 
States  of  Am.  :  A.  1).  1862  (January — Febru- 
aby:  Kentucky — Tennessee). 
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FITCH,  John,  and  the  beginnings  of  steam 
navigation.     Sn-  Stkam  Na\  ii;ai  ihn. 

FITZGERALD'S  iLORD  THOMAS)  RE- 
BELLION IN  IRELAND.  See  Ihelaxd; 
A.  D.  l-Jo.VloO;!. 

FIVE  ARTICLES  OF  PERTH,  The.  See 
Scotland:  A.  D.  IGlx. 

FIVE  BLOODS,  The.     See  Irelais-d :  ISxn- 

14tII  CKNTriUKS. 

FIVE  BOROUGHS,  The.— A  confederation 
of  towns  occupied  by  tlie  Danes  in  Entrland.  in- 
chidiug  Derby,  Lincoln,  Leicester,  Nottinglmni 
and  Stamford,  which  played  a  part  in  the  events 
of  the  tenth  and  eleventh  centuries.  It  after- 
wards became  Seven  Boroughs  by  addition  of 
York  and  Chester. 

FIVE  FORKS,  Battle  of.  See  United 
States  of  Am.:    A.  D.  1865  (March — April; 

YlI!(;lNIAl 

FIVE  HUNDRED,  The  French  Council  of. 
See  Fu.iNi'K:   A.    I).  IT'J.")  i.Iine — Sei'TEMI'.eki. 

FIVE  HUNDRED  AT  ATHENS,  The. 
See  Athens:  B.  ( '.  .^.lU-.ji.iT. 

FIVE  MEMBERS,  King  Charles'  attempt 
against  the.  .See  England;  A.  I).  HJ4'..!  (.Janu- 
ary). 

FIVE    MILE    ACT,  The.     See   Engl.vs-d: 

A.  I).  ie6-3-ioo.-.. 

FIVE  NATIONS  OF  INDIANS,  The.— 
The  five  original  tribes  of  the  Iroquois  Confeder- 
acy,—  the  Mohawks,  Oneidas,  Onondagas,  Cayu- 
gas,  and  Senecas, —  were  commonly  called  by 
the  English  the  Five  Nations.  Subsequently,  in 
.  1715,  a  sixth  tribe,  the  Tuscaroras,  belonging  to 
the  same  stoclv,  was  admitted  to  the  confederacy, 
and  its  members  were  then  known  as  the  Six 
Kations.  See  America^' Aborigikes :  Iroquois 
C'oxfeder.\cy,  and  Iroquois  Tribes  of  the 
South. 

FIVE    THOUSAND,   The.      See   Athens: 

B.  C.  4i:i-411. 

FIVE  YEARS'  TRUCE,  The.— The  hos- 
tilities Ijctween  Athens  and  Sparta  which  pre- 
ceded the  Peloponnesian  War.  Ijeing  opened  by 
the  battle  of  Tanagra,  B.  C.  4-57,  were  susjiended 
B.  C.  4ol,  by  a  fruce  called  the  Five  Years' 
Truce,  arranged  througli  the  influence  of  the 
soldier-statesman  Cimon. — Thucvdides,  Iliatory, 
bk.  1,  sect.  113. 

Also  in:  E.  Curtius.  Hist,  of  Greece,  bk.  3, 
<•/(.  2. 

FLAGELLANTS.— "Although  the  Church's 
forgiveness  for  sin  might  now  [14th  century]  be 
easily  obtained  in  other  ways:  Still  Flagellation 
was  not  only  greatly  admired  among  the  re- 
ligious, but  was  also  held  in  such  high  estima- 
tiou  by  tlie  common  people,  that  in  case  of  anj' 
calamity  or  plague,  they  thought  they  could  pro- 
pitiate the  supposed  wrath  of  God  in  no  more 
effectual  manner  than  Ijy  scourging,  and  proces- 
sions of  seourgers;  just  as  though  the  Church's 
ordinary  means  of  atonement  were  insufticient 
for  extniordinary  cases.  A  decided  mistrust  of 
the  Cluireh's  intercession,  and  the  clergy  who 
dispenst  it,  prevailed  among  the  societies  of 
Flagellants;  roused  to  action  by  the  plague  that 
past  over  from  Asia  into  Europe  in  the  year  1848, 
and  spread  devastation  everywhere,  ever  since 
the  beginning  of  the  year  1349  they  diffused 
themselves  from  the  Hungarian  frontier  over  tlie 
whole  of  Germany,  and  found  entrance  even  into 
the  neighbouring  coimtries.  .  .  .  They  practised 
this   penance   according  to  a  fixt  rule,  without 


the  co-operation  of  the  clergy,  under  the  guid- 
ance of  ilasters.  Magistri,  and  made  no  secret  of 
the  fact,  that  they  held  the  Church's  way  of 
salvation  in  much  lower  estimation  than  the  pen- 
ance b}'  the  scourge.  Clement  VI.  i)ut  an  eud 
to  the  public  processions  of  Flagellants,  which 
were  already  widelj'  prev:dent:  but  penance  by 
the  scourge  was  only  thus  forced  into  conceal- 
ment. In  Thuringia,  Conrad  Schmidt,  one  of 
their  masters,  gave  the  form  of  a  connected  sys- 
tem of  heretical  doctrine  to  their  dislike  of  the 
Church.  .  .  .  Thus  there  now  rose  heretical  Flag- 
ellants, called  also  by  the  common  name  of  Beg- 
hards;  they  existed  down  to  the  time  of  the  Ref- 
ormation, especially  in  Thuringia.  as  an  heretical 
sect  very  dangerous  to  the  Church.  This  warn- 
ing example,  as  well  as  the  mistrust  natural  to 
the  Hierarchy  of  all  spiritual  impulses  which  did 
not  originate  from  itself,  decided  the  destiny  of 
the  later  societies  of  Flagellants,  AVhen  the 
^Vhitemen  (Bianchi)  [see  "\Yiiite  Penitents], 
scourging  themselves  as  they  went,  descended 
from  the  Alps  into  Italy,  they  were  received  al- 
most everywhere  with  enthusiasm  by  the  clergy 
and  the  people;  but  in  the  Papal  territory  deatli 
was  prepared  for  their  leader,  and  the  rest  accord- 
ingly disperst  themselves." — .1.  C.  L.  Gieseler, 
Couipeiidimn  of  Erdesiastiatl  Hint. ,  sect.  123  {k.  4). 
— "Divided  into  companies  of  male  and  female 
devotees,  under  a  leader  and  two  masters,  they 
stripped  themselves  naked  to  the  waist,  and 
publicly  scourged  themselves,  or  each  other,  till 
their  shoulders  were  covered  with  blood.  This 
expiatory  ceremony  was  repeated  every  morning 
and  afternoon  for  thirty-three  days,  eqvud  in 
number  to  the  years  which  Christ  is  thought  to 
have  lived  upon  earth;  after  which  they  returned 
to  their  former  employments,  cleansed  from  sin 
by  'the  baptism  of  blood.'  The  flagellants  ap- 
peared first  in  Hungary ;  but  missionary  societies 
were  soon  formed,  and  they  hastened  to  impart 
the  knowledge  of  the  new  gospel  to  foreign  na- 
tions. They  spread  with  rapidity  over  Poland, 
Germany  and  the  Low  Countries.  From  France 
they  were  excluded  at  the  request  of  the  pope, 
who  had  issued  a  severe  constitution  against 
them  ;  but  a  colony  reached  England,  and  landed 
in  London,  to  the  number  of  liOiueu  and  women. 
.  .  .  The  missionaries  made  not  a  single  prose- 
lyte."— J.  Lingard,  Hist,  of  E)igliind,  i:  4,  c/i.  1. 

Also  in:  W.  M.  Cooper,  Fl'if/ellfition  and  the 
Flii'jellatds. — G.  "VVaddington,  Hist,  of  the  Church, 
note  fipp.  to  ell.  23. 

FLAMENS.— FLAMINES.— "  The  ponti- 
fices,  like  several  other  priestly  brotherhoods  (of 
ancient  Rome]  .  .  .  had  sacrificial  priests  (11a- 
mines)  attached  to  them,  whose  name  was  de- 
rived from  '  flare  '  (to  blow  the  tire).  The  num- 
ber of  flamiues  attached  to  the  pontitices  was 
fifteen,  the  three  highest  of  whom,  .  .  .  viz.,  the 
Flainen  Dialis,  Martialis,  and  Quirinalis,  were 
always  chosen  from  old  p;itrician  families.  .  .  . 
Free"  from  all  civil  duties,  the  Flamen  Dialis, 
with  his  wife  and  children,  exclusively  devoted 
himself  to  the  service  of  the  deity.  His  house 
.  .  .  lay  on  the  Palatine  hill.  His  marriage  was 
dissoluble  by  death  only;  he  was  not  allowed  to 
take  an  oath,  mount  a  horse,  or  look  at  an  army. 
He  was  forl)iddcn  to  remain  a  night  away  from 
his  house,  and  his  hand  touched  nothing  unclean, 
for  which  reason  he  never  approacheil  a  corpse 
or  a  burial-place.  ...  In  the  daytime  the  Fla- 
men Dialis  was  not  allowed  to  take  oil  his  head- 
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dress,  anil  \\c  was  obliireil  to  rt'sign  liis  nfflco  in 
case  it  fell  <iir  tiy  necidcnt.  In  liis  belt  lii'  ("irrii'd 
llie  saeriticial  Ivuifc.  and  in  Ins  liand  lie  held  a 
ri)d,  ill  order  to  keep  otT  the  people  on  his  way 
to  the  saeritiee.  For  the  same  purpose  he  was 
preceded  by  a  lictor.  who  conii)elled  everybody 
on  the  way  to  lay  down  his  work,  the  tlainen  not 
being  allowed  to  see  the  business  of  daily  life." 
— E.  Gnhl  and  W.  Koner,  Life  of  the  Gi-eek,i  und 
lidiiHiiis.  xii-t.  10:-!.  —  See  AratTits. 

FLAMINIAN  WAY.  See  Ho.me:  B.  C. 
2!l.-)-l!il. 

FLAMINIUS,    The  defeat   of.     See  Punic 

W.M!.  'I'llK    Ski'OND. 

FLANDERS:  A.  D.  863.— Creation  of 
the  County. — Inditli.  daughter  of  Charles  the 
Bald,  of  l''ranee  (not  _vet  called  France),  and  a 
twice  widowed  i|Uecn  of  England,  though  hardly 
yet  out  of  her  girlhood  (she  had  wedded  Ethel- 
wiilf  and  Ethellialil,  father  and  son,  in  succes- 
sion), took  a  mate,  at  last,  more  to  her  liking,  by 
a  runaway  match  with  one  of  her  father's  forest- 
ers, named  Baudouiu,  or  Baldwin,  Bras-de-fer. 
This  was  in  8(:i3.  King  t'harles.  in  his  wrath, 
caused  the  impudent  forester  to  be  outlawed  and 
e.xcoinmimicaled,  both  ;  but  after  a  year  of  inter- 
cession and  mediation  he  forgave  the  pair  and 
established  them  in  a  suitable  fief,  Baudouiu 
was  made  Count  or  ^Marquis  of  Flanders.  "Pre- 
viously to  Baudouin's  era,  Flanders  or  '  Flandria ' 
is  a  designation  belonging,  as  learned  men  con- 
jecture, to  a  Gau  or  Pagus,  afterwards  known  as 
the  Franc  de  Bruges,  and  noticed  only  in  a  sin- 
gle cliarter.  Popularly,  the  name  of  Flanders 
liad  olitaiued  with  respect  to  a  much  larger  sur- 
rouiiiling  Belgic  country,  ,  .  .  The  name  of 
■  Fl.iiiders  '  was  thus  given  to  tlie  wide,  and  in  a 
degree  indetinite  tract,  of  which  the  Forester 
Baudoinu  and  Ms  predecessors  had  the  otflcial 
range  or  care.  According  to  the  idiom  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  the  term  'Forest'  did  not  exactly 
convey  the  idea  which  the  word  now  suggests, 
not  being  applied  exclusively  to  wood-land,  but 

to  any  wild  and   unreclaimed   region Vny 

etymology  of  the  name  of  Flamingia,  or  Flan- 
ders, which  we  can  guess  at,  seems  intended  to 
designate  that  the  laud  was  so  called  from  being 
half-drowned.  Thirty-tive  inundations,  which 
afHicled  the  country  at  various  intervals  from 
the  tenth  to  the  .sixteenth  century,  have  entirely 
altered  the  coast-line;  and  tlie  interior  features 
of  the  country,  though  less  alTccted,  have  been 
much  changed  liy  the  diversions  wliicli  the  river- 
courses  have  sustained,  ,  ,  ,  Whatever  had  been 
the  original  amplitude  of  the  districts  over  which 
Baudouiu  had  any  control  or  authority,  the  boun- 
daries were  now  enlarged  and  dctined.  Kneeling 
before  Charlcs-Ie-Cliauve,  placing  his  hands  be- 
tween the  hands  of  the  Sovereign,  he  received 
his  ■honour';  —  tlie  Forester  of  Flanders  was 
created  Count  or  Jlarquis,  All  the  countries 
lietween  the  Scheldt,  the  Sonime  and  the  sea, 
became  his  benetice;  so  that  only  a  nairow  and 
contested  tract  divided  Baudouin's  Flanders  from 
Normandy,  According  to  an  antient  nomen- 
clature, ten  counties,  to  wit,  Theerenburch,  AiTas, 
Boulogne,  Guisnes,  Saint-Paul.  Ilesdin,  Blande- 
inoiit,  Bruges.  Ilarlebec.  and  Touruay,  were 
couiprehended  in  the  noble  grant  which  Bau- 
douiu obtained  from  his  father-in-law." — Sir  F, 
Palgrave,  llist.  of  Normandy  and  of  England, 
hk.  \,  c/i.  4. 


A.  D.  1096. — The  Crusade  of  Count  Robert. 

Sec  Citrs.u)i;s;  A.  1),  loilli-llilMt. 

A.  D.  1201-1204. — The  diverted  Crusade  of 
Count  Baldwin  and  the  imperial  crown  he  won 
at  Constantinople.  Src  Ciiis.\i)i;s:  .\.I)  lOOl- 
VMi-  and  Bvz.vxTiNio  ICmpiki::   A.  I ),  r-'U-l-lVn."). 

A.  D.  1214.— Humbled  at  the  battle  of  Bou- 
vines.     See  Iior\  i.Ni;s. 

13th  Century. — The  industry,  commerce  and 
wealth  of  the  Flemings. — "In  the  loth  cen- 
tury. Flanders  w.-is  the  most  populous  and  the 
richest  country  in  Europe,  She  owed  the  fact 
to  the  briskness  of  her  manufactiiring  and  com- 
mercial undertakings,  not  only  amongst  her 
neighliours,  but  throughout  Southern  and  East- 
ern Europe,  ,  ,  ,  Cloth,  and  all  maimerof  woolen 
stidfs,  were  the  principal  articles  of  Flemish  |iro- 
ductiou,  and  it  was  chielly  from  England  that 
Flanders  drew  her  supply  of  wool,  the  raw  ma- 
terial of  lier  industry.  Thence  arose  between 
the  two  countries  commercial  relations  which 
could  not  fail  to  acquire  |)olitical  imiiortance. 
As  early  as  the  middle  of  the  12th  century,  sev- 
eral Flemish  towns  formed  a  society  for  found- 
ing in  England  a  coiiunercial  exchange,  wdiich 
obtained  great  privileges,  and,  under  the  name 
of  the  Flemish  liause  of  London,  reaclicd  rapid 
development.  The  merchants  of  Bruges  had 
taken  the  initiative  in  it;  but  soon  all  the  towns 
of  Flanders  —  and  Flanders  was  covered  with 
towns  —  Ghent,  l^ille.  "i'pres,  Courtrai,  Furncs, 
Alost,  St,  Oraer.  and  Douai,  entered  the  confed- 
eration, and  made  unity  as  well  as  e.xicusiou  of 
liberties  in  respect  of  Flemish  commerce  the  ob- 
ject of  their  joint  efforts,  Theii'  ]n-osperity  be- 
came celebrated;  and  its  celebrity  gave  it  in- 
crease It  was  a  burgher  of  Bruges  who  was 
governor  of  the  hanse  of  London,  and  he  was 
called  the  Count  of  the  Ilanse,  The  fair  of 
Bruges,  held  in  the  month  of  May,  brought 
together  traders  from  the  whole  world,  '  Thither 
came  for  exchange' says  tlie  most  modern  and 
most  enlightened  historian  of  Flanders  (Baron 
Kervyn  de  Lettenhove,  '  Ilistoire  ilc  Flaiiilre," 
t,  ii,,  p,  300),  'the  produce  of  the  North  and 
the  South,  the  riches  collected  in  the  pilgrimages 
to  Novgorod,  ami  those  brought  over  by  the 
caravans  from  Samarcand  and  Bagdad,  the  iiitch 
of  Norway  and  the  oils  of  Andalusia,  the  furs  of 
Russia  and  the  dates  from  the  Atlas,  the  metals 
of  Hungary  and  Bohemia,  the  ligs  of  Granada, 
the  liouey  of  Portugal,  the  wax  of  Morocco,  and 
the  spice  of  Egypt ;  whereby,  says  an  ancient 
manuscript,  no  land  is  to  be  compared  in  mer- 
chandise to  tlie  land  of  Flander,s.' ,  .  ,  So  much 
]irosi)erity  made  the  Counts  of  Flanders  very 
puissant  lords.  'Marguerite  II.,  called  "the 
i?lack,"  Countess  of  Flanders  and  llainault,  from 
1244  to  12bO,  was  extremely  rich,'  says  a  chroni- 
cler, 'not  only  in  lands,  but  in  furniture,  jewels, 
and  money;  .  .  .  insomuch  tliiit  she  kept  u])  the 
state  of  queen  rather  than  countess,'  Nearly  all 
the  Flemish  towns  were  strongly  organised  com- 
munes, in  wliicli  lU'Dsjierity  had  won  lilierty,  and 
which  became  before  long  small  republics,  suf- 
ticientlj' powerful  not  only  for  tlie  defence  of  their 
municipal  rights  against  the  Counts  of  Flanders, 
their  lords,  but  for  offering  an  armed  resistance 
to  such  of  the  sovereigns  their  neighbours  as  at- 
temiited  to  conquer  them  or  to  trammel  thciii  in 
their  commercial  relations,  or  to  draw  upon  their 
wealth  by  forced  contributions  or  by  plunder." 
— F.  P.  tiuizot,  Popular  Hint.  <f  France,  eh.  18. 
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Also   ix:  J.   Iluttou.  JiinieH  and  Philip    Vnii 
Ai-terihl,  pt.  1,  rh.  2. 

A.  D.  1299-1304. — The  war  with  Philip  the 
Fair. — As  the  Flfiniiigs  advanci/d  iu  wealth  and 
consequence,  the  feudal  dejieiideiice  of  their 
coiuitry  upon  the  French  crown  grew  increasingly 
irksome  and  oppressive  to  them,  and  their  atti- 
tude towards  France  became  one  of  conlirmed 
hostility.  At  the  same  time,  they  were  drawti  to 
a  friendly  leaning  towards  England  by  common 
comnien-ial  interests.  This  showed  itself  de- 
cisively on  the  occasion  of  the  quarrel  that  arose 
(A.  D."l29.^)  Ijctween  Philip  IV.,  called  the  Fair, 
and  Edward  I.  of  England,  concerning  the  rule  of 
the  latter  iu  Ai[uitaine  or  Guienne.  The  French 
king  found  allies  in  Scotland;  the  English  king 
found  allies  in  Flanders,  An  alliance  of  mar- 
riage, in  fact,  had  been  arranged  to  take  i)lace 
between  king  Edward  and  the  daughter  of  Guy 
de  Dampierre,  count  of  Flanders;  but  Philip  con- 
trived treacherously  to  get  possession  of  the  i.ier- 
sons  of  the  count  and  his  daughter  and  imprisoned 
them  both  at  Paris,  declaring  the  states  of  the 
count  to  be  forfeited.  In  1299  the  two  kings 
settled  their  quarrel  and  aljandoned  their  allies 
on  both  sides  ^Scotland  to  the  tender  mercies  of 
Edward,  and  Flanders  to  the  vengeance  of  the 
malignant  king  Philip  the  Fair.  "The  territory 
of  the  Flemings  was  annexed  to  the  crown  of 
France,  and  .lacques  de  Chiitillon,  uncle  of  the 
queen,  was  appointed  governor.  Before  two 
years  had  passed  the  impatient  Flemings  were 
in  furious  revolt.  The  insurrection  began  at 
Bruges,  May  18,  1302,  and  more  than  3,(100 
Frenchmen  in  that  city  were  massacred  iu  the 
first  rage  of  the  insurgents.  This  massacre  was 
called  the  Bruges  Matins.  A  French  army  ent(;red 
Flanders  to  put  down  the  rising  and  was  con- 
fronted at  Courtrai  (July  11,  A.  D.  1302)  by  the 
Flemish  militia.  The  latter  were  led  by  young 
Guy  of  Dampierre  and  a  few  knights,  who  dis- 
mounted to  tight  on  equal  terms  with  their  fel- 
lows. "AboiTt  20,000  militia,  armed  only  with 
pikes,  whieii  they  eraplo}-cd  also  as  implements 
of  husbandry,  resolved  to  abide  the  on.setof  8,000 
Knights  of"  gentle  blood,  10,000  archers,  and 
30.000  foot-soldiers,  animated  by  the  presence 
and  directed  by  the  military  skill  of  Robert 
Count  of  Artois,  and  of  Raoul  de  Nesle,  Con- 
stable of  France.  Courtrai  was  the  object  of 
attack,  and  the  Flemings,  an.xious  for  its  safety, 
arranged  themselves  on  a  plain  lieforc  the  town, 
covered  in  front  by  a  canal."  An  altercation 
which  occurred  between  the  two  French  com- 
manders led  to  the  making  of  a  blind  and 
furious  charge  on  the  part  of  the  French  horse- 
men, ignorant  and  heedless  of  the  canal,  into 
which  they  plunged,  horses  and  riders  together, 
in  one  inextricable  mass,  and  where,  in  their 
helplessness,  they  were  slain  without  scruple 
hy  the  Flemings.  "Philip  had  lost  his  most 
experienced  Generals,  and  the  flower  of  his 
troops;  but  his  obstinacy  was  unbending. "  In 
repeated  campaigns  during  the  next  two  years, 
Philip  strove  hard  to  retrieve  the  disaster  of 
Courtrai.  He  succeeded,  at  last  (A.  D.  1304), 
in  achieving,  with  the  help  of  the  Genoese,  a 
naval  victory  in  the  Zuruck-Zec.  followed  by  a 
victory,  personally  his  own,  at  Mons-eu-Puelle, 
in  September  of  the  same  year.  Then,  tinding 
the  Flemings  as  dauntlessly  ready  as  ever  to  re- 
new the  light,  he  gave  up  to  their  obstinacy  and 
acknowledged  the  independence  of  the  county. 


A  treaty  was  signed,  in  which  "the  indepen- 
dence of  Flanders  was  acknowledged  under  its 
Count,  Robert  d(-  Bethune  (the  eldest  son  of  Guy 
de  Dampierre),  who,  together  with  his  brothers 
and  all  the  other  Flemish  jiristmers,  was  to  be 
restored  to  liberty.  The  Flemings,  on  the  other 
hand,  consented  to  surrender  those  districts  be- 
yond the  Lys  in  which  the  French  language  was 
vernacidarly  spoken ;  and  to  this  territory  were 
added  the  cities  of  Douai,  Lille,  and  llieir  depen- 
ilencies.  They  engaged,  moreover,  to  furnish 
l)y  instalments  200,000  livres  in  order  to  cover 
the  expenses  which  Philip  had  incurred  by  tlieir 
invasion." — E.  .Smedley,  Hint,  of  France,  j)t.  1, 
ch.  7. 

Also  in:  .1.  Hutton,  Jciinea  (iml  Philip  Van 
Artci-dd.  pt.  1,  (•/(.  2-3.— .1.  Michelet,  lliKt.  of 
France,  hk.  5,  ch.  2. 

A.  D.  1314. — Dishonesty  of  Philip  of  France. 
— Philip  was  one  of  the  most  treaclierous  of 
princes,  and  his  treaty  with  the  Flemings  did 
not  secure  them  against  him.  "The  Flemings, 
w  ho  had  paid  the  whole  of  the  money  stipiUated 
by  the  treaty  of  130.5,  demanded  the  restitution 
of  that  part  of  Flanders  which  had  been  given 
lip  as  a  pledge:  but  Philippe  refused  to  restore 
it  on  the  plea  that  it  had  been  given  to  him  ab- 
solutely and  not  conditionally.  He  commenced 
hostilities  [A.  D.  1314]  by"  seizing  upon  the 
counties  of  Xevers  and  Rethel,  belonging  to  the 
cotuit  of  Flanders  and  his  eldest  son.  who  replied 
by  laying  siege  to  Lille."  Philippe  was  making 
great  exertions  to  raise  money  for  a  vigorous 
prosecution  of  the  war,  when  he  died  suddenly, 
Nov.  2.5,  1314,  as  the  result  of  an  accident  iu 
hunting. — T.  Wright,  Hist,  of  France,  i\  1,  bk: 
2,  rh.  2. 

A.  D.  1328.— The  Battle  of  Cassel.— The 
first  act  of  Philip  of  Valois,  King  of  France,  after 
his  coronation  in  1338,  was  to  take  up  the  cause 
of  his  cousin.  Louis  de  Xevers.  Count  of  Flanders, 
who  had  been  driven  from  his  territories  by  the 
independent  l)urghers  of  Bruges,  Yprcs,  and 
other  cities,  and  who  had  left  to  him  no  town 
save  Ghent,  in  which  he  dared  to  appear.  The 
French  king  "gathered  a  great  host  of  feudal 
lords,  who  rejoiced  in  the  thought  of  Flemish 
spoil,  and  marched  to  Arras,  and  thence  onwards 
into  Flanders.  He  pitched  his  tent  under  the 
hill  of  Cassel,  '  with  the  fairest  and  greatest  host 
in  the  world  '  around  him.  The  Flemish,  under 
Clans  Dennequin,  lay  on  the  hill-top:  thence  they 
came  down  all  unawares  iu  three  cohnnns  on  the 
French  camp  in  the  evening,  and  surprised  the 
King  at  supper  and  all  but  took  him.  The 
French  soon  recovered  from  the  surprise;  'for 
God  .would  not  consent  that  lords  should  be  dis- 
coinfittetl  by  such  riflfraff ':  they  slew  the  Flem- 
ish Captain  Dennequin.  and  of  the  rest  but  few 
escaped;  '  for  they  deigned  not  to  flee,'  .so  stub- 
born were  those  despised  weavers  of  Flanders. 
This  little  battle,  with  its  great  carnage  of  Flem- 
ish, sufticed  to  lay  all  Flanders  at  the  feet  of  its 
covuit."— G.  W.  kitchin,  Hix/.  of  France,  bk.  4, 
ch.  1.—"  Sixteen  thousand  Flemings  had  marched 
to  the  attack  in  three  divisions.  Three  heaps  of 
slain  were  counted  on  tlie  morrow  in  the  French 
lines,  amotmting  altogether  to  13,000  corpses; 
anditissaidthat''Loiiis"".  .  .  inflicted  death  upon 
10,000  more  of  the  rebels."— E.  Smedley,  Hist. 
of  France,  pt.  1,  ch.  8. 

Also  in:  Froissart  (Johnes),  Chronicks,  bk.  1, 
ch.  21-32. 
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A.  D.  1335-1337-  —  The  revolt  under 
Jacques  Van  Arteveld — The  alliance  with 
England. —  Tlir  iiuist  im|i(irt;inl  incnsurt'  l)y 
wliicli  Eilwanl  III.  of  England  prppariMl  liim.srlf 
fur  the  invasion  <if  France,  as  a  claimant  of  the 
French  crown  [See  Fkanck:  A.  J).  i;«8-i;i;Ji)] 
was  the  secnrinfc  of  an  alliance  with  the  Flem- 
ish burjiher.s.  Tliis  was  made  easy  for  him  by 
hi-S  enemies.  "  The  Flemings  happened  to  have 
a  count  who  was  wholly  French — Louis  de 
Never.s  —  who  was  only  count  through  the 
liattle  of  C'assel  and  the  Ininiiliation  of  his 
country,  and  who  resided  at  Paris,  at  the  court 
of  Philippe  de  Valois.  Without  consulting  his 
suhiects,  he  ordered  a  general  arrest  of  all  the 
English  throughout  Flanders;  on  which  Edward 
had  all  the  Flemings  in  England  arrested.  The 
commerce,  which  was  the  life-blood  of  each 
country,  was  thus  suddenly  broken  off.  To 
attack  the  English  through  Guyenne  and  Flan- 
ders was  to  wound  them  in  their  most  sensible 
parts,  to  deprive  them  of  cloth  and  wine.  They 
sold  their  wool  at  Bruges,  in  order  to  buy  wine 
at  Bordeaux.  On  the  other  hand,  without 
English  wool,  the  Flemings  were  at  a  stand- 
still. Edward  prohibited  the  exportation  of 
wool,  reduced  Flanders  to  despair,  and  forced 
her  to  fling  herself  into  his  arms.  At  first,  acrowd 
of  Flemish  workmen  emigrated  into  England, 
whither  they  were  allured  at  any  cost,  and  by 
every  kind  of  flattery  and  caress.  ...  I  take  it 
that  the  English  character  has  been  seriously 
modified  by  these  emigrations,  which  went  on 
during  the  whole  of  the  fourteenth  century. 
Previously,  we  find  no  indications  of  that 
jiatient  industry  which  now  distinguishes  the 
English.  By  endeavouring  to  separate  Flanders 
and  England  the  French  king  only  stimulated 
Flemish  emigration,  and  laid  the  foundation  of 
England's  manufactures.  Meanwhile,  Flanders 
did  not  resign  herself.  The  towns  burst  into 
insurrection.  They  had  long  hated  the  count, 
either  because  he  supported  the  country  against 
the  monopoly  of  the  towns,  or  because  he  ad- 
mitted the  foreigners,  the  Frenchmen,  to  a  share 
of  their  commerce.  The  men  of  Ghent,  who 
undoubtedly  repented  of  having  withheld  their 
aid  from  tlio.se  of  Ypres  and  of  Bruges  at  the 
battle  of  Cassel,  chose,  in  1337,  as  their  leader, 
the  brewer,  .Jacquemart  Artaveld.  Supported  by 
the  guilds,  and,  in  particular,  by  the  fullers  and 
clothiers,  .\rtaveld  organized  a  vigorous  tyraiuiy. 
He  as.sembled  at  Ghent  the  men  of  the  three 
great  cities,  '  and  .showed  them  that  they  coidd 
not  live  without  the  king  of  England  ;  for 
all  Flanders  depended  on  cloth-making,  and, 
without  wool,  one  could  not  make  cloth ;  there- 
fore he  recommended  them  to  keep  the  English 
king  their  friend.'  " — J.  Jlichelet,  Ilist.  nfFrimcf, 
hk.  6,  ch.\. 

Also     in    F.    P.     Guizot,    Popular    Hist,    nf 
Fritnci',  ch.    20. — .J.   Ilutton,    ./(tines  and   P/ii/ip 
Vim   Artecdde,   pt.  3. — I.   Froissart,   Chronides 
(Jiilinex's  triinn.),  bk.  1,  ch.  29. 

A.  D.  1345.— The  end  of  Jacques  Van 
Artaveld. — "Jacob  von  Artaveld,  flic  citizen 
of  Ghent  that  was  so  much  attached  to  the 
king  of  England,  still  maintained  the  same 
despotic  |)Ower  overall  Flanders.  He  had  prom- 
ised the  king  of  England,  that  he  would  give 
him  the  inheritance  of  Flanders,  invest  his  son 
the  prince  of  Wales  with  it,  and  make  it  a  duchy 
instead  of   an   earldom.       Upon    which   account 


the  king  was,  at  this  period,  about  St.  .lohn  the 
Baptist's  day,  134.'>,  come  to  Sluys,  with  a  nu- 
merous attendance  of  barons  and  knights  He 
h.-id  brought  the  prince  of  Wales  with  him,  in 
order  that  .Jacob  von  Artavel<rs  promises  might 
be  realized.  The  king  remained  on  board  his 
licet  in  the  harbour  of  Sluys,  wdiere  he  kept  his 
court.  His  friends  in  Flanders  came  thither  to 
see  and  visit  him;  and  there  were  many  confer- 
ences between  the  king  and  .Jacob  Von  Artaveld 
on  one  side,  and  the  councils  from  the  dilTerent 
(■apilal  towns  on  the  other,  relative  to  the  agree- 
ment before  mentioned.  .  .  .  When  on  his  return 
he  [Van  Artaveld  ]  came  to  Ghent  about  mid- 
day, the  tow'nsmen  who  were  informed  of  the 
hour  he  was  expected,  had  assembled  in  the 
street  that  he  was  to  pass  through ;  as  soon  as 
they  saw  him,  they  began  to  murmur,  and  put 
their  heads  close  together,  saying,  '  Here  comes 
one  who  is  too  much  the  master,  and  wants  to 
order  in  Flanders  according  to  his  will  and 
pleasure,  which  must  not  be  longer  borne.'  With 
this  they  had  also  spread  a  rumour  through  the 
town,  that  .Jacob  von  Artaveld  had  collected  all 
the  revenues  of  Flanders,  for  nine  years  and 
more.  ...  Of  this  great  tri'asure  he  had  sent 
part  into  England.  This  information  inll.imed 
those  of  Ghent  with  rage;  and.  as  he  was  riding 
up  the  streets,  he  perceived  that  there  was  si  me- 
thing  in  agitation  against  him ;  for  those  who 
were  wont  to  salute  him  very  respectfully,  now 
turned  their  backs,  and  went  into  their  houses. 
He  began  therefore  to  suspect  all  was  not  as 
tisual ;  and  as  soon  as  he  had  dismounted,  and 
entered  his  hotel,  he  ordered  the  doors  and  win- 
dows to  be  shut  and  fastened.  Scarcely  had  his 
servants  done  this,  when  the  strei't  which  Ik^  in- 
habited was  filled  from  one  end  to  the  other  with 
all  sorts  of  people,  but  especially  by  the  lowest 
of  the  mechanics.  His  mansion  was  surrounded 
on  every  side,  attacked  and  broken  into  by  force. 
Those  within  did  all  they  could  to  defend  it,  and 
killed  and  wounded  many:  but  at  last  they  could 
not  hold  out  against  such  vigorous  attacks,  for 
three  parts  of  the  town  were  there.  When  Jacob 
von  Artaveld  saw  wlKit  efforts  were  making,  and 
howliardly  he  was  pushed,  he  c:ime  to  a  window  ; 
and,  with  his  head  uncovered,  began  touse  hum- 
ble and  fine  language.  .  .  .  When  Jacob  von 
Artavehl  saw  that  he  could  not  appease  or  c;din 
them,  he  .shut  the  window,  and  intcndeil  getting 
out  of  his  house  the  back  way,  to  take  shelter  in 
a  church  adjoining;  but  his  hotel  was  already 
broke  into  on  that  side,  and  upwards  of  four 
hundred  were  there  calling  out  for  him.  At  last 
he  was  seized  by  them,  and  slain  without  mercy: 
his  death-stroke  was  given  him  by  a  .sadler,  called 
Thomas  Denys.  In  this  manner  did  Jacob  von 
Artaveld  end  his  days,  who  in  his  time  had  been 
complete  master  of  Flanders.  Poor  men  first 
raised  him,  and  wicked  men  slew  him." — J. 
Froissart  (Johnes),  Chronidm.  hk.  l.di.  ll.T  (r.  1). 

A.  D.  1379-1381. —  The  revolt  of  the 'White 
Hoods. —  "  We  will  .  .  .  speak  of  the  w.ar  in 
Flanders,  wdiicli  began  about  this  time  [A.  D. 
1379].  The  people  were  very  nuirderous  and 
cruel,  and  multitudes  were  slain  or  driven  out 
of  the  country.  The  country  itself  was  so  mtich 
ruined,  that  it  was  said  a  hundred  years  would 
not  restore  it  to  the  situation  it  was  in  before  the 
war.  Before  the  commencement  of  these  wars 
in  Flanders,  the  country  was  .so  fertile,  and 
cvervfliing  in  sueli  abundance,  that  it  was  mar- 
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villous  to  see;  uud  tlio  inhabitants  of  the  prin- 
cipal towns  lived  in  very  grand  state.  You 
must  linow  that  tliis  war  originated  in  the  i)ride 
and  hatred  that  several  of  the  cliief  towns  bore 
to  each  other:  those  of  Ghent  against  Bruges, 
anil  others,  in  like  manner,  vying  with  each 
other  through  envy.  However,  this  could  not 
have  created  a  war  without  the  con.sent  of  their 
lord,  the  earl  of  Flanders,  wlio  was  so  much 
loved  and  feareil  that  no  one  dared  anger  him," 
It  is  in  these  words  that  the  old  court  chronicler, 
Froissart,  begins  his  fully  detailed  and  graphic 
narrative  of  the  miserable  years,  from  1379  to 
13S4,  during  which  the  communes  of  Flanders 
were  at  war  with  one  another  and  at  war  with 
their  worthless  and  oppressive  count,  Luis  de 
JIaele.  The  picturesque  chronicle  is  colored 
with  the  prejudices  of  Froissart  against  the 
Flemish  burghers  and  in  favor  of  their  lord; 
but  no  one  can  doubt  that  the  always  turbulent 
citizens  \vcre  jealous  of  rights  which  the  always 
rapacious  lord  never  ceased  to  encroach  upon. 
As  Froi.ssart  tells  the  story,  the  outbreak  of  war 
began  with  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  men 
of  Bruges,  to  dig  a  canal  which  would  divert  the 
waters  of  the  river  Lys.  When  those  of  Ghent 
had  news  of  this  unfriendly  undertaking,  they 
took  counsel  of  one  John  Yocns,  or  John  Lyon, 
a  burgher  of  much  cunning,  who  had  formerly 
been  in  favor  with  the  count,  but  whom  his  ene- 
mies had  supplanted.  "When  he  [.John  Lyon] 
was  prevailed  on  to  speak,  he  said  :  'Gentlemen, 
if  you  wish  to  risk  this  business,  and  put  an  end 
to  it,  you  must  renew  an  ancient  custom  that 
formerly  subsisted  in  the  town  of  Ghent:  I 
mean,  you  must  first  put  on  wliite-hoods,  and 
choose  a  leader,  to  whom  every  one  may  look, 
and  rally  at  his  signal.'  This  harangue  was 
eagerly  listened  to,  and  they  all  cried  out,  '  We 
will  have  it  so,  we  will  have  it  so!  now  let  us 
put  on  white-hoods. '  White-hoods  were  directly 
made,  and  given  out  to  those  among  them  who 
loved  war  better  than  peace,  and  had  nothing  to 
lose.  John  Lyon  was  elected  chief  of  the  Wliite 
Hoods.  He  very  willingly  accepted  of  this  oflice, 
to  avenge  himself  on  his  enemies,  to  embroil 
the  towns  of  Ghent  and  Bruges  with  each  other 
and  with  the  earl  tlieir  lord.  Ho  was  ordered, 
as  their  chief,  to  march  against  the  pioneers  and 
diggers  from  Bruges,  and  had  with  him  200 
such  people  as  preferred  rioting  to  quiet." — 
Froissart  (Johnes)  ClimnuicK,  M:  2,  <•//.  36-102  — 
When  the  White  Hoods  had  driven  the  ditchers 
of  Bruges  from  their  canal,  they  returned  to 
Ghent,  but  not  to  disband.  Presciitly  the  jealous 
count  required  them  to  lay  aside  the  peculiar 
badge  of  their  association,  which  they  declined 
to  do.  Then  Count  Louis  sent  his  baililT  into 
Client  with  200  horsemen,  to  arrest  John  Lyon, 
and  some  others  of  his  band.  The  White  Hoods 
rallied,  slew  the  biulilT  and  drove  his  posse  from 
the  town;  after  which  \inniistakable  deed  Ghent 
and  tlie  count  were  distinctly  at  war.  The  city 
of  the  White  Hoods  took  promjit  measures  to 
secure  the  alliance  and  support  of  its  neighbors. 
Some  nine  or  ten  thousand  of  its  citizens 
marched  to  Bruges,  and  partly  by  persuasion, 
partly  by  force,  partly  bv  the  help" of  the  popu- 
lar jiarty  in  the  town,  they  effected  a  treaty  of 
friendship  and  alliance  —  which  ilid  m^t  endiirc, 
however,  very  long.  C'ourlray,  Danuuc,  Ypres 
and  other  cities  joined  the  league  and  it  soon 
presented     a     formidable     array.       Oudenarde, 


strongly  fortilieil,  by  the  count,  became  the  key 
of  the  situation,  and  was  besieged  by  the  citizen- 
militia.  In  the  midst  of  the  siege,  the  Duke  of 
Burgundy,  .son-in-law  of  the  count,  made  suc- 
ce.ssful  elforts  to  bring  about  a  peace  (Dec.  1379). 
'  'The  count  promised  to  forget  the  past  and  return 
to  his  residence  in  Ghent.  This  peace,  however, 
was  of  short  duration:  and  the  count,  after  pass- 
ing only  two  or  three  days  in  (Jhent,  alleged  some 
cause  of  di.ssati.sfaction  and  returned  to  Lille,  to 
recommence  hostilities,  in  the  course  of  which, 
with  the  assistance  of  the  richer  citizens,  he 
made  him.self  master  of  Bruges.  Another  peace 
was  signed  in  the  August  of  1380,  which  was  no 
more  durable  than  the  former,  and  the  count  re- 
duced Ypres;  anil,  at  the  head  of  an  army  of 
60,000  men,  laid  siege  to  Ghent  itself,  the  chief 
and  soul  of  the  popular  confederacy,  in  the 
month  of  September.  But  the  citizens  of  Ghent 
defended  themselves  so  well  that  he  was  obliged 
to  raise  the  siege  in  the  middle  of  November,  and 
agree  to  a  truce.  This  truce  also  was  broken  by 
the  count's  party,  the  war  renewed  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  year  1381,  and  the  men  of  Ghent 
experienced  a  disastrous  defeat  in  the  battle  of 
Nevelle  towards  the  middle  of  JIay.  It  was  a 
war  of  extermination,  and  was  carried  on  with 
extreme  ferocity.  .  .  .  Ghent  itself,  now  clo.sely 
blockaded  by  the  count's  troops,  was  only  saved 
by  the  great  qualities  of  Philip  Van  Artevelde 
[son  of  .Jacques  Van  Arteveld,  of  the  revolution 
of  1337],  who,  by  a  sort  of  peaceful  revolution, 
was  placed  at  the  head  of  affairs  [Jan.  2.5,  1381]. 
The  victory  of  Bevcrholt,  in  which  the  count 
was  defeated  with  great  slaughter,  and  only  es- 
caped with  dilliculty,  made  the  town  of  Ghent 
again  master  of  Flanders." — T.  Wright,  Hist,  of 
Firnice,  bk.  2,  e/i.  8. 

Also  in  J.  Hutton,  James  and  Philip  Van 
Artei-eld.  ch.  14-16.— W.  C.  Taylor,  Revolutions. 
Insurrections  and  Conspiracies  of  Europe,  r.  2, 
ch.  7-9. 

A.  D.  1382.  —  The  rebellion  crushed.  —  By 
the  marriage  of  Philip,  Duke  of  Burgvmdy,  to 
the  daughter  and  heiress  of  the  Count  of  Flan- 
ders, that  powerful  French  prince  had  become 
interested  in  the  suppression  of  the  revolt  of  the 
Flemi.sh  burghers  and  the  restoration  of  the 
count  to  his  lordship.  His  nephew,  the  young 
king  of  France,  Charles  VI.,  was  easily  per- 
suaded to  undertake  a  campaign  to  that  end, 
and  an  army  of  considerable  magnitude  was 
perscfnally  led  northwards  by  the  monarch  of 
fourteen  years.  "The  object  of  the  expedition 
was  not  only  to  restore  to  the  Count  of  Flanders 
his  authority,  but  to  punish  the  turluilent  com- 
mons, who  stirred  up  tho.se  of  France  to  imitate 
their  example.  Froissart  avows  it  to  have  been 
a  war  between  the  connnons  and  the  aristocracy. 
The  Flemings  were  commanded  by  Artaveldt, 
son  of  the  famous  brewer,  the  ally  of  Edward 
III.  The  town  of  Ghent  had  been  reduced  to 
the  extreme  of  distress  and  famine  by  the  count 
and  the  people  of  Bruges,  who  supjiorted  him. 
Artaveldt  led  the  jieople  of  Ghent  in  a  forlorn 
hope  against  Bruges,  defeated  the  army  of  the 
count,  and  broke  into  the  rival  town,  which  he 
took  and  plundered.  After  this  disaster,  the 
count  had  recourse  to  France.  The  ])a.s.sage  of 
the  river  Lys,  which  defended  Flanders,  was 
courageously  undertaken,  and  effected  with 
some  hazaril  liy  the  French.  The  Flemings 
were    rather    dispirited    by   this  first   success: 
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nevertheless,  they  iissembled  their  forces;  and 
the  two  armies  of  Frcncli  kniplits  and  p'leniish 
citizens  met  at  Rosehecque  [or  l{o()schc<-k]. 
between  Ypres  and  Courtray.  Tlie  27th  of 
November,  1383,  was  the  day  of  buttle.  .\rta- 
veldt  had  stationed  his  army  on  a  hciirht,  to 
await  tlie  attack  of  the  French,  but  their  im- 
patience forced  him  to  commence.  Forming 
his  troops  into  one  .solid  square,  Artaveldt  led 
them  asainst  tlie  French  centre.  Froissart 
coinpares  thi'ir  charffe  to  the  heaillnni;  rush  of  a 
wild  boar.  It  broke  the  opposite  line,  penetrat- 
iniT  into  its  ranks:  but  tTie  winu's  of  the  P^rench 
ttirned  upon  the  flank  of  the  Flemings,  which, 
not  having  the  advantatre  of  a  charge  or  im- 
pulse, were  beaten  by  the  French  men  at  arms. 
Pressed  upon  one  another,  the  Flemings  had 
not  room  to  fight:  they  were  hemmed  in,  sur- 
rouniled,  and  slaughtered:  no  quarter  was  asked 
or  given;  nearly '30.000  perished.  The  !».0()0 
Ghentdis  that  had  marched  imder  their  banner 
were  counted,  to  a  man,  amongst  the  slain: 
Artaveldt,  their  general,  was  among  the  fore- 
most wlio  had  fallen.  Charles  ordered  his  body 
to  he  hung  upon  a  tree.  It  was  at  Courtray, 
very  near  to  the  field  where  this  battle  was 
fought,  that  Robert  of  Artois,  with  a  French 
army,  had  perished  beneath  the  swords  of  tlie 
Flemings,  nearly  a  century  previous.  The  gilded 
spurs  of  the  French  knights  still  adorne<l  the 
walls  of  the  cathedral  of  Courtray.  The  victory 
of  Rosebecque  in  the  eyes  of  Charles  had  not 
sulliciently  repaid  the  former  defeat:  the  town 
of  Courtray  was  jiillaged  and  burnt;  its  famous 
clock -was  removed  to  Dijon,  and  formed  the 
third  wonder  of  this  kind  in  France.  Paris  and 
Sens  alone  possessing  similar  ornaments.  The 
battle  of  Rosebecque  proved  more  unfortunate  for 
the  communes  of  Franco  than  for  tlwise  of  Flan- 
ders. Ghent,  notwithstanding  her  loss  of  9,000 
slain,  did  not  yield  to  the  conqueror,  but  held  out 
the  war  for  two  years  longer;  and  di<l  not  finally 
submit  until  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  at  the 
death  of  their  count,  guaranteed  to  the  burghers 
the  full  enjoyment  of  their  privileges.  The  king 
avenged  himself  on  the  mutinous  city  of  Paris; 
entered  it  as  a  conqueror;  took  the  chains  from 
the  streets  and  unhinged  the  gates:  one  hundred 
of  the  citizens  were  sent  to  the  scalTold;  the 
property  of  the  rich  was  confiscated ;  and  all  the 
ancient  and  most  onerous  taxes,  the  gabelle.  the 
duty  on  sales,  as  well  as  that  of  entry,  were 
declared  by  royal  ordinance  to  be  established 
anew.  The  principal  towns  of  the  kingdom 
were  visited  with  the  same  punishments  and 
exactions.  The  victory  of  Rosebecque  over- 
threw the  commons  of  France,  which  were 
crushed  under  the  feet  of  the  young  monarch 
and  his  nobles." — E.  E.  Crowe,  Ilist.  of  Franri', 
ch.  4. 

Also  in  Sir  J.  Froiss;irt  (Johnes)  Chrnnifhs. 
hk.  2,  ch.  111-130.— J.  :\Iichelet.  lltxt.  nf  Fraixr. 
hk.  7,  ch.  1  {i\  2).— F.  P.  Guizot,  Popttlar  Hint, 
vf  France,  ch.  23  (r.  3). 

A.  D.  1383. — The  Bishop  of  Norwich's  Cru- 
sade.— The  crushing  defeat  of  tlie  Flemings  at 
Koosebcke  jiroduced  alarm  in  Euffland.  where 
the  triumph  of  the  French  was  quickly  felt  to  lie 
threatening.  "  English  merchants  were  expelled 
from  Bruges,  and  their  property  was  confiscated. 
Calais  even  was  in  danger.  The  French  were  at 
Dunkirk  and  Gravelines,  and  miirht  by  a  sudden 
dash  on  Calais  drive  the  English  out."     There 
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liad  been  aid  from  England  promised  to  Van  Ar- 
teveldc.  but  the  iironiise  had  only  helped  on  the 
ruin  of  the  Ghent  patriot  by  misleading  him. 
IS'o  help  had  come  when  he  needed  if.  Now, 
when  it  w.as  too  late,  the  English  bestirred  them- 
selves. For  some  months  there  had  liecn  on  foot 
among  them  a  Crusade,  which  Pope  Urban  VI. 
had  proclaimi'd  again.st  the  supporters  of  the 
rival  Pope  Clement  VII.  —  the  "Schismatics." 
France  took  the  sideof  the  latter  ami  was  counted 
among  the  S<'liismalics.  Accordingly,  Pope  L"r- 
ban's  Crusade,  so  far  as  the  English  jieople  could 
be  moved  to  engage  in  it,  was  now  (iirecfed 
against  the  French  in  Flanders.  It  was  led  by 
the  Bishop  of  Norwich,  who  succeeded  in  rous- 
ing a  very  considerable  degree  of  enthusiasin  in 
the  country  for  the  movement,  despite  the  ear- 
nest opposition  of  Wyclif  and  his  followers.  The 
crusading  army  assembled  at  Calais  in  the  spring 
of  1383.  professedly  for  a  campaign  in  France; 
but  the  Bishop  found  excuses  for  leading  it  into 
Flanders.  Gravelines  was  first  attacked,  carried 
by  storm,  and  its  male  defenders  slaughfereil  to 
a  man.  An  army  of  French  and  Flemings,  en- 
countered ne:ir  Dunkirk,  was  routed,  with  fear- 
ful carnage,  and  the  whole  coast,  including  Dun- 
kirk, fell  into  the  hands  of  the  English.  Then 
they  laid  siege  to  Yjires,  and  there  their  disas- 
ters began.  The  city  held  out  with  stubliornness 
from  the  flth  of  June  until  the  10th  of  August, 
when  the  bafiled  besieger.s — repulsed  in  a  last 
desperate  assault  which  they  had  made  on  the 
8th — marched  away.  "Ypres  might  rejoice,  but 
the  disasters  of  the  long  siege  proved  final.  Her 
stately  faubourgs  were  not  rebuilt,  and  she  has 
never  again  taken  her  former  rank  among  the 
cities  of  Flanders."  In  September  a  powerful 
French  army  entered  Flanders,  and  the  English 
crusaders  could  do  nothing  but  retreat  before  it, 
giving  up  Cassel  (  which  the  French  burned ),  then 
Bergues,  then  Bourbourg,  after  a  siege,  and, 
finally,  setting  fire  to  Gravelines  and  abandoning 
that  place.  "  Gravelines  was  utterly  destroyed, 
but  the  French  soon  began  to  rebuild  it.  It  was 
repeopled  from  the  surrounding  country,  and 
fortified  strongly  as  a  menace  to  Calais."  The 
Crusaders  returned  to  England  "  'dripping  with 
blood  and  disgracing  their  country.  Blessed  be 
God  who  confounds  the  proud,' says  one  sharp 
critic,  who  appears  to  have  been  a  monk  of  t'an- 
terburv."  — G.  M.  Wrong,  The  Crn.iade  nf 
MCCCLXXXin. 

Also  in  Sir  J.  Froissart,  (.Johnes)  Chronicles 
bk.  2,  eh.  130-U,-)  (c.  1-2). 

A.  D.  1383  —Joined  to  the  Dominions  of  the 
Duke  of  Burgundy. —  "  Charles  V.  [of  Fr.ince] 
had  formed  the  design  of  olitaining  Flanders 
for  his  brother  Philip,  Duke  of  Burgundy,  after- 
wards known  as  Philip  the  Bold  —  by  marrying 
him  to  Margaret  [daughter  and  heiress  of  Louis 
de  Maele.  count  of  Flanders].  To  gain  the  good 
will  of  the  Communes,  he  engaged  to  restore  the 
three  bailiwicks  of  Lille.  Douai,  and  Orchies 
as  a  substitute  for  the  10.000  livres  a  year  prom- 
ised to  Louisde  Maele  and  his  successors  in  13.51. 
as  well  as  the  towns  of  Peronne.  Creveceeur.  Ar- 
leux  and  Cliateau-Chinon.  assiirned  to  him  in 
1358.  ...  On  the  13th  May.  1369,  the  'Lion 
of  Flanders '  once  more  floated,  after  an  interval 
of  half  a  century,  over  the  walls  of  Lille.  Douai, 
and  r)rchies.  and  at  the  same  time  Flemish  gar- 
risons marchc'd  info  St.  Omer.  Aire.  Bethune  and 
Hesdin.     The  marriage  ceremony  took  place  at 
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FLANDERS. 


FLORE^'CE. 


Olieiit  on  the  19lli  of  June."  Tlit  Duke  of 
Burgundy  waited  fourteen  years  for  tlii'  licritage 
of  his  wife.  In  January.  1883.  Count  Louis  died, 
and  Flanders  was  added  to  the  great  and  grow- 
ing dominion  of  the  new  Burgundian  liouse. — 
J.  Hutton.  James  and  Philip  tan  Arteveld,  ch. 
14  and  18. 

See  BtRGCTfDT  (The  FRExrrr  r)rKF:noM): 
A.  D.  13G1. 

A.  D.  1451-1453. — Revolt  against  the  Bur- 
gundian Gabelle.  See  Ghent  :  A.  1>  1451- 
1403. 

A.  D.  1477.— Severance  from  Burgundy. — 
Transference  to  the  Austrian  House  by  mar- 
riage of  Mary  of  Burgundy.  See  Nethek- 
L.vNDS:  A.  D.  1477. 

A.  D.  1482-1488. — Resistance  to  Maximil- 
ian.    See  XETHEKLAJNUb :    A.  D.  14Si-1493. 

A.  D.  1494-1588. — The  Austro-Spanish  sov- 
ereignty and  its  oppressions. — The  great 
revolt  and  its  failure  in  the  Flemish  provinces. 
.See  Netiieklaxds:    A.  D.  1494-1.j1',I,  and  after. 

A.  D.  1529. — Pretensions  of  the  king  of 
France  to  Suzerainty  resigned,  .'^ee  Iialy  ; 
A.  D.  l."i-J7-1.5-.2y. 

A.  D.  1539-1540. — The  unsupported  revolt 
of  Ghent.     See  Ghent:    A.  D.  1.539-1.540. 

A.  D.  1594-1884. — Later  history.  See  Neth- 
EKL.\.\u.s:    A.  D.  1594-1609,  to  1830-1884. 

FLATHEAD  INDIANS,  The.  See  Ameri- 
c.\x  Aborigines:   FL.iTiiE.\DS. 

FLAVIA  C.ESARIENSIS.  SeeBRiT.«N: 
A.  D.  323-337. 

FLAVIAN  AMPHITHEATRE,  The.  See 
Colosseum. 

FLAVIAN  FAMILY,  The.— "We  have 
designated  the  second  period  of  the  [Koman] 
Eni|)ire  by  the  name  of  the  Flavian  family  —  the 
family  of  Vespasian  [Titus  Flavius  Vespasian]. 
The  nine  Emperors  who  were  successively  in- 
vested with  the  purple,  in  the  space  of  the  12.3 


years  from  his  accession,  were  not  all.  however, 
of  Flavian  race,  even  by  the  rites  of  adoption, 
which  in  Rome  was  become  a  second  nature: 
but  the  respect  of  the  world  for  the  virtues  of 
Flavius  Vespasian  induceil  them  all  to  assume 
his  name,  and  most  of  them  showed  themselves 
worthy  of  such  an  afhliation.  Vespasian  had 
been  invested  with  the  purple  at  Alexandria,  on 
the  1st  of  July,  A.  D.  69;  he  died  in  79  His 
two  sons  reigned  in  succession  after  him; 
Titus,  from  79  to  81 ;  Domitian,  from  81  to  96. 
The  latter  having  been  assassinated,  Nerva,  then 
an  old  man,  was  rais^  to  the  throne  bv  the 
Senate  (A.  D.  96-98).  He  adopted  Trajan  (98- 
117);  who  adopted  Adrian  (117-138).  Adrian 
adopted  Antoninus  Pius  (138-161);  who  adopted 
Marcus  Aurelius  (161-180);  and  Commodus  suc- 
ceeded his  father,  JIarcus  Aurelius  (180-192). 
No  period  in  history  presents  such  a  succession 
of  good  and  great  men  upon  any  throne:  two 
monsters,  Domitian  and  Commodus,  interrupt 
and  terminate  it." — J.  C.  L.  Sismondi,  Fall  af  the 
Raman  Empire,  ch.  2. 

FLEETWOOD,  OR  BRANDY  STA- 
TION, Battle  of.  See  UNITED  States  of  Am.  : 
A.  D.  1803  (June:  Virginia). 

FLEIX,  The  Peace  of.  See  Fr.^nce:  A.  D. 
1578-1.580. 

FLEMINGS.— Flemish.     See  Fl.^xders. 

FLEMISH  GUILDS.  Sec  Guilds  of 
Flanders. 

FLEURUS,  Battle  of  (1622).  See  Nether- 
lands: A.  D.  1621-1633. 

FLEURUS,  Battle  of  (1690).  See  Frakce: 
A.  D.  1689-1690. 

FLEURUS,  Battle  of  (1794).  See  Fr.^nte: 
A.  D.  1794  (March— J  ULV). 

FLODDEN,  Battle  of  (A.  D.  1513).  See 
Scotland:  A.  D.  1513. 

FLORALIA,  The.     See  LrDi. 

FLORE AL,  The  month.  See  Fr.\nce:  A. 
D.  1793  (October). 


FLORENCE. 


Origin  and  Name:  "  F:i?sula>  was  situated 
on  a  hill  above  Florence.  Florentine  traditions 
call  it  the  metropolis  of  Florence,  which  would 
accordingly  be  a  colony  of  Faesula? ;  but  a  state- 
ment in  Machiavelli  and  others  describes  Florence 
as  a  colony  of  Sulla,  and  this  statement  must 
have  been  derived  from  some  local  chronicle. 
Fiesukt?  was  no  doubt  an  ancient  Etruscan  town, 
probably  one  of  the  twelve.  It  was  taken  in  the 
war  of  Sulla  [B.  C.  82-81].  .  .  .  My  conjecture 
is.  that  Sulla  not  only  built  a  strong  fort  on  the 
top  of  the  hill  of  Foesuloe,  but  also  the  new 
colony  of  Florentia  below,  and  gave  to  it  the 
•ager  Fasulanus.' "— B.  G.  Niebuhr,  Lects.  on 
Aacifnt  Ethnog.  and  Oeog.  r.  2,  p.  228.  —  "We 
can  reasonably  suppose  that  the  ancient  trading 
nations  may  have  pushed  their  small  craft  up 
the  Arno  to  the  present  site  of  Florence,  and 
thus  have  gained  a  more  immediate  comnuiniea- 
tion  with  the  flourishing  city  of  Fiesole  than 
they  could  through  other'ports  of  Etruria.  from 


whatever  race  its  people  might  have  sprung. 
Admitting  the  high  antiquity  of  Fiesole,  the 
imagined  work  of  Atlas,  and  the  tomb  of  his 
celestial  daughter,  we  may  easily  believe  that  a 
market  was  from  very  early  times  established  in 
the  plain,  where  both  by  land  and  water  the 
rural  produce  could  be  brought  for  .sale  without 
ascending  the  steep  on  which  that  city  stood. 
Such  arrangements  would  naturally  result  from 
the  common  course  of  events,  and  a  more  con- 
venient spot  could  scarcely  be  found  than  the 
present  site  of  Florence,  to  which  the  Arno  is 
still  navigable  by  boats  from  its  mouth,  and  at 
that  time  perhaps  by  two  branches.  .  .  .  '  There 
were.' says  Villani,  'inhabitants  round  San  Gio- 
vanni, because  the  people  of  Fiesole  held  their 
market  there  one  day  in  the  week,  and  it  was 
called  the  Field  of  Mars,  the  ancient  name:  how- 
ever it  was  always,  from  the  first,  the  luarket 
of  the  Fiesolines.  and  thus  it  was  called  before 
Florence    exi.sted.'       And  again:    'The  Pni'tor 
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FLORENCE. 


Tlie 

City  Republic. 


FLORENCE,   I^TII  C'ENTIRV. 


Florinus.  with  a  Roman  army,  encamped  beyond 
tlic  Ariio  towards  Fiesole  and  had  two  small 
villages  there,  .  .  .  where  the  people  of  Fiesole 
one  ilav  in  the  week  held  a  general  market  with 
tlie  neiixliliouring  towns  and  villages.  .  .  .  On 
the  site  of  this  camp,  as  we  are  also  assured  by 
Villani,  was  erected  the  city  of  Florence,  after 
the  capture  of  Fiesole  by  Pompcy,  Ca:sar,  and 
Martins  ;  but  Leonardo  Aretino,  following 
Jlalespini,  asserts  that  it  was  the  work  of 
Sylla's  legions,  who  were  already  in  possession 
of  Fiesole.  .  .  .  The  variety  of  opinions  almost 
equals  the  number  of  authors.  ...  It  may  be 
reasonably  concluded  that  Florence,  springing 
ori^'inally  from  Fiesole,  finally  rose  to  the  rank 
of  a  Roman  colony  and  the  seat  of  provincial 
government;  a  miniature  of  Rome,  with  its 
Campus  Martius,  its  Capitol,  Forum,  temple  of 
Mars,  aqueducts,  baths,  theatre  and  amphi- 
theatre, all  erected  in  imitation  of  the  'Eternal 
City;'  for  vestiges  of  all  these  are  still  existing 
eitlier  in  name  or  substance.  The  name  of 
Florence  is  as  dark  as  its  origin,  and  a  tliousand 
derivations  have  confused  tlie  brains  of  anti- 
quarians  and  their  readers  without  much  enlight- 
ening them,  while  the  beautiful  Giagiolo  or 
Iris,  the  city's  emblem,  still  clings  to  her  old 
grey  walls,  as  If  to  assert  its  right  to  be  con- 
sidered as  the  genuine  source  of  her  poetic 
appellation.  From  the  profusion  of  these 
flowers  that  formerly  decoratad  the  meads 
between  the  rivers  Mugnone  and  Arno,  has 
sprung  one  of  the  mo.st  popular  opinions  on  the 
siibjcct  ;  for  a  white  plant  of  the  .same  sjiecies 
having  shown  itself  amongst  the  rising  fabrics, 
the  incident  was  poetically  seized  upon  and  the 
Lily  then  first  assumed  its  station  in  the  crimson 
banner  of  Florence." — IL  E.  Napier,  Florentine 
Ifi-iton/,  bk.  1,  ch.  1. 

A.  b.  406. — Siege  by  Radagaisus. — Deliv- 
erance by  Stilicho.     See  Humi;:   .\.  I).  401-40S. 

I2th  Century. — Acquisition  of  republican  in- 
dependence.—  ■There  is  .  .  .  an  assertion  by 
VillaMi,  tliat  Florence  contained  'twenty-two 
thousand  fighting  men,  without  counting  the  old 
men  and  children,'  about  the  middle  of  the  sixth 
century;  and  modern  statisticians  have  based  on 
this  statement  an  estimate  which  would  make  the 
population  of  the  city  at  that  period  about  si.\t_y- 
one  thousand.  There  are  reasons  too  for  believ- 
ing that  very  little  difference  in  the  population 
took  place  during  several  centuries  after  that 
time.  Then  came  the  sudden  increase  arising 
from  the  destruction,  more  or  less  entire,  of  Fie- 
sole, and  the  incorporation  of  its  inhabitants  with 
those  of  the  newer  city,  which  led  to  the  build- 
ing of  the  second  walls.  .  .  .  An  estimate  taking 
the  inhabitants  of  the  city  at  something  between 
seventy  and  eighty  thousand  at  the  period  re- 
specting which  we  are  inquiring  [beginning  of 
the  r2th  century]  would  in  all  probability  be  not 
very  wide  of  the  mark.  The  government  of  the 
city  was  at  that  time  lodged  in  the  hands  of 
magistrates  exercising  botli  legislative  and  ad- 
ministrative authority,  called  Consuls,  assisted 
by  a  senate  composed  of  a  hundred  citizens  of 
wortli  —  buoni  uomini.  These  Consuls  '  guided 
everything,  and  governed  the  cit}',  and  decided 
causes,  and  administered  j  ustice. '  They  rem-ained 
in  olbce  for  one  year.  How  long  this  form  of 
government  had  been  established  in  Florence  is 
uncertain.  It  was  not  in  existence  in  the  vear 
897;  but  it  was  in  activity  in  110'2.     From  1138 


we  have  a  nearly  complete  roll  of  the  names  of 
the  consuls  for  each  year  down  to  1'319.  .  .  . 
The  first  recorded  deeds  of  the  yo\ing  community 
thus  governed,  and  beginning  to  feel  conscious 
and  proud  of  its  increasing  strength,  were  char- 
acteristic enough  of  the  tone  of  opinion  and  senti- 
ment which  prevailed  witliin  its  walls,  and  of 
the  career  on  which  it  was  entering.  '  In  the 
year  1107,'  says  JIalispini,  'the  city  of  Florence 
being  much  increased,  the  Florentines,  wishing 
to  extend  their  territory,  determined  to  make  war 
against  any  castle  or  fortress  which  would  not 
be  obedient  to  them.  And  in  that  year  they  took 
by  force  Monte  Orlando,  which  belonged  to  cer- 
tain gentlemen  who  would  not  be  obedient  to  the 
city.  And  they  were  defeated,  and  the  castle 
was  destroyed.'  These  '  gentlemen,'  so  styled  by 
the  civic  historian  who  thus  curtly  records  the 
destruction  of  their  home,  in  contradistinction  to 
the  citizens  who  by  no  means  considered  lliem- 
selves  such,  were  tlie  descendants  or  representa- 
tives of  those  knights  and  captains,  mostly  of 
German  race,  to  whom  tlic  Emperors  had  made 
grants  of  the  soil  according  to  the  feudal  practice 
and  system.  They  held  directly  of  the  Kminre, 
and  in  no  wise  owed  allegiance  or  obedience  of 
any  sort  to  the  community  of  Florence.  But 
they  occupied  almost  all  the  country  around  the 
rising  cit_v;  and  the  citizens  '  wanted  to  extend 
their  territory.'  Besides,  these  territorial  lords 
were,  as  has  been  said,  gentlemen,  and  lived  as 
such,  stopping  wayfarers  on  the  highways,  levy- 
ing tolls  in  the  neighbourhood  of  their  strong- 
holds, and  in  many  ways  making  themselves  dis- 
agreeal)le  neighbours  to  peaceable  folks.  .  .  .  The 
next  ineiilent  on  the  record,  however,  would 
seem  to  show  that  peaceful  townsfolk  as  well  as 
marauding  nobles  were  liable  to  be  overrun  liy 
the  car  of  manifest  destiny,  if  they  came  in  the 
way  of  it.  '  In  the  .same  year,'  says  tlie  curt  old 
historian,  '  the  men  of  Prato  rebelled  against  the 
Florentines;  wherefore  they  went  out  in  battle 
against  it,  and  took  it  by  siege  and  destroyed  it.' 
Prato  rebelled  against  Florence!  It  is  a  very 
singular  statement ;  for  there  is  not  the  shadow 
of  a  pretence  put  forward,  or  the  smallest  ground 
for  imagining  that  Florence  had  or  could  have 
claimed  any  sort  of  suzerainty  over  Prato.  .  .  . 
The  territorial  nobles,  however,  who  held  castles 
in  the  district  around  Florence  were  the  priiici)ial 
objects  of  the  early  prowess  of  the  citizens:  and 
of  course  offence  against  them  was  offence  against 
the  Emperor.  .  .  .  In  1113,  accordingly,  we  finil 
an  Imperial  vicar  residing  in  Tuscany  at  St. 
Miniato;  not  the  convent-topped  hill  of  that 
name  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Flor- 
ence, but  a  little  mountain  city  of  the  same  name, 
overlooking  the  lower  N'aldarno,  about  half  way 
between  Florence  and  Pisa.  .  .  .  There  the  Im- 
perial Vicars  perched  themselves  hawklike,  with 
their  Imperial  trooiis,  and  swooped  down  from 
time  to  time  to  chastise  and  bring  back  such 
cities  of  the  plain  as  too  audaciously  set  at  naught 
the  authority  of  the  Emperor.  And  really  these 
upstart  Florentines  were  taking  the  bit  between 
their  teeth,  and  going  on  in  a  way  that  no  Im- 
perial Vicar  could  tolerate.  ...  So  the  indig- 
nant cry  of  the  harried  Covmts  Cadolingi,  and  of 
several  other  nobles  holding  of  the  Empire,  whose 
houses  had  been  burned  over  their  heads  by  these 
audacious  citizens,  went  up  to  the  ears  of  '  Mes- 
scr  Ruberto. '  the  Vicar,  in  San  Miniato.  Where- 
upon that  noble  knight,  indignant  at  the  wrong 
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done  to  his  fellow  nobles,  as  well  as  at  the  ofEence 
against  tlie  autliority  of  his  ma.ster  the  Emperor, 
fortliwitli  jiiit  hince  in  rest,  called  out  his  men,  and 
descended  from  his  mountain  fortress  to  take 
summary  vengeance  on  the  audacious  city.  On 
his  way  "thither  he  had  to  pass  through  that  very 
gorge  where  the  castle  of  Monte  Orlando  had 
stood,  and  under  the  ruins  of  the  house  from 
wliich  the  noble  vassals  of  the  Empire  had  been 
harried.  .  .  .  There  were  the  leathern-jerkined 
citizens  on  the  very  scene  of  their  late  misdeed, 
come  out  to  oppose  the  further  progress  of  the 
Emperor's  Vicar  and  his  soldiers.  And  there, 
as  the  historian  writes,  with  curiously  impassi- 
ble^revity,  '  the  said  Mes.ser  Kuberto  was  dis- 
corallted  and  killed.'  And  nothing  further  is 
heard  of  him,  or  of  any  after  consequences  re- 
sulting from  the  deed.  Learned  legal  antiquaries 
insist  much  on  the  fact,  that  the  independence  of 
Florence  and  the  other  Communes  was  never 
•  recognised'  by  the  Emperors;  and  they  are  no 
doubt  perfectly  accurate  in  saying  so.  One 
would  think,  however,  that  that  unlucky  Vicar 
of  theirs.  Mcsser  Ruberto,  must  have  'recog- 
nised' the  fact,  though  somewhat  tardily," — T. 
A.  Trollope,  Hist,  of  the  Co  in  mo  n  wealth  of  Flor- 
ence, hk.  1,  ch.  1  (f.  1). —  Countess  Matilda,  the 
famous  friend  of  Pope  Gregory  VII..  whose  wide 
dominion  included  Tuscany,  died  in  1115,  be- 
queathing her  vast  possessions  to  the  Church  (see 
P.\PACy ;"A.  D.  1077-1102).  "In  reality  she  was 
only  entitled  thus  to  bequeath  her  allodial  lands, 
the  remainder  being  imperial  liefs.  But  as  it 
was  not  alwa3-s  easy  to  distinguish  between  the 
two  sorts,  and  the  popes  were  naturally  anxious 
to  get  as  much  as  they  could,  a  fresh  source  of 
contention  was  added  to  the  constant  cpiarrels 
between  the  Empire  and  tlie  Church.  '  Henry 
IV.  immediately  despatched  a  representative  into 
Tuscany,  who  under  the  title  of  ilarchio.  Judex, 
or  Praeses.  was  to  govern  th''  Marquisate  in  his 
name.'  '  Nobody,' says  Professor  Villari,  'could 
legall}'  dispute  his  right  to  do  this:  but  the  op- 
position of  the  Pope,  the  attitude  of  the  towns 
which  now  considered  themselves  independent 
and  the  universal  confusion  rendered  the  Mar- 
quis's authority  illusory.  The  imperial  repre- 
sentatives had  no  choice  but  to  put  themselves  at 
the  head  of  the  feudal  nobility  of  the  contado 
and  unite  it  into  a  Germanic  jiarty  hostile  to  the 
cities.  la  tlie  documents  of  the  period  the  mem- 
bers of  this  party  are  continually  described  as 
Teutonici. '  By  throwing  herself  in  this  juncture 
on  the  side  of  the  Pope,  and  thus  becoming  the 
declared  opponent  of  the  empire  and  the  feudal 
lords,  Florence  practically  proclaimed  her  in- 
dependence. The  grandi.  liaving  the  same  in- 
terests with  the  working  classes,  identified  them- 
selves with  these;  became  their  leaders,  their 
consuls  in  fact  if  not  yet  in  name.  Thus  was 
the  consular  commune  born,  or.  rather,  thus  did 
it  recognize  itself  on  reaching  manhood ;  for  born, 
in  reality,  it  had  already  been  for  some  time,  only 
so  quietly  and  unconsciously  that  nobody  had 
marked  its  origin  or,  until  now,  its  growth.  The 
first  direct  consequence  of  this  self-recognition 
was  that  the  rulers  were  chosen  out  of  a  larger 
number  of  families.  As  long  as  Matilda  had 
chosen  the  oflicers  to  whom  the  government  of 
the  town  was  entrusted,  the  I'lierti  and  a  few 
others  who  formed  their  clan,  their  kinsmen,  and 
their  connections  had  been  selected,  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  the  mass  of  the  citizens.     Now  more 


people  were  arimitted  to  a  share  in  the  adminis- 
tration; the  olHces  were  of  shorter  duration,  and 
out  of  those  selected  to  govern  each  family  had 
its  turn.  But  those  who  had  formerly  been 
privileged — the  L'berti  and  others  of  the  same 
tendencies  and  influenet — were  necessarily  dis- 
contented with  this  state  of  things,  and  there  are 
indications  in  Villani  of  burnings  and  of  tumults 
such  as  later,  when  the  era  of  faction  tights  had 
fairly  begun,  so  often  desolated  the  streets  of 
Florence." — B.  Duffv,  The  Tuscan  Republics,  ch. 
6.— 8ee  It.\t,t:  A.  D.  1056-11.53. 

A.  D.  1215-1250. — The  beginning,  the  causes 
and  the  meaning  of  the  strife  of  the  Guelfs 
and  Ghibellines. — Nearly  from  the  beginning  of 
the  13th  century,  all  Italy,  and  Florence  more 
than  other  Italian  communities,  became  distracted 
and  convulsed  by  a  contest  of  raging  factions. 
"  The  main  distinction  was  that  between  Ghibel- 
lines and  Guelphs  —  two  names  in  their  origin 
far  removed  from  Italy.  They  were  first  heard 
in  Germany  in  1140,  when  at  Winsberg  in  Suabia 
a  battle  was  fought  between  two  contending 
claimants  of  tlie  Empire ;  the  one,  Conrad  of 
Hohenstauffen,  Duke  of  Franconia.  chose  for  his 
battle-cry  '  Waiblingen, '  the  name  of  his  patri- 
monial castle  in  Wlirtemburg ;  the  other,  Henry 
the  Lion,  Duke  of  Saxony,  chose  his  own  family 
name  of  '  Welf,'  or  '  Wolf.'  Conrad  proved  vic- 
torious, and  his  kindred  to  the  fourth  ensuing 
generation  occupied  the  imperial  throne;  yet 
both  war-cries  survived  the  contest  which  gave 
them  birth,  lingering  on  in  Germany  as  equiva- 
lents of  Imperialist  and  anti-Imperialist.  By  a 
process  perfectly  clear  to  philologists,  they  were 
modified  in  Italy  into  the  forms  Ghibellino  and 
Guelfo;  and  the  Popes  being  there  the  great 
opponents  of  the  Emperors,  an  Italian  Guelph 
was  a  Papalist.  The  cities  were  mainly  Guelph ; 
the  nobles  most  frequently  Ghibelline.  A  private 
feud  had  been  the  means  of  involving  Florence 
in  the  contest." — M.  F.  Rossetti,  A^Shodoir  of 
Donte,  ch.  3. — "The  Florentines  kept  themselves 
united  till  the  year  1215,  rendering  obedience  to 
the  ruling  power,  and  anxious  only  to  preserve 
their  own  safety.  But,  as  the  diseases  which  at- 
tack our  bodies  are  more  dangerous  and  mortal 
in  proportion  as  they  are  delayed,  so  Florence, 
though  late  to  take  part  in  the  sects  of  Italy,  was 
afterwards  the  more  afflicted  by  them.  The 
cause  of  her  first  division  is  well  known,  having 
been  recorded  by  Dante  and  many  other  writers; 
I  shall,  however,  briefiy  notice  it.  Amongst  the 
most  powerful  families  of  Florence  were  the 
Buondelmonti  and  theUberti;  next  to  these  were 
the  Amidei  and  the  Donati.  Of  the  Donati 
family  there  was  a  rich  widow  who  had  a  daugh- 
ter of  exquisite  beauty,  for  whom,  in  her  own 
mind,  she  had  fixed  upon  Buondelmonti,  a  young 
gentleman,  the  head  of  the  Buondelmonti  family, 
as  her  husband ;  but  either  from  negligence,  or 
because  she  thought  it  might  be  accomplished  at 
•any  time,  she  had  not  made  known  her  intention, 
wlien  it  happened  that  the  cavalier  betrothed 
himself  to  a  maiden  of  the  Amidei  family.  This 
grieved  the  Donati  widow  exceedingly:  but  she 
iioped.  with  her  daughter's  beauty,  to  disturb 
the  arrangement  before  the  celebration  of  the 
marriage;  and  from  an  upper  apartment,  seeing 
Buondelmonti  approach  her  house  alone,  she  de- 
scended, and  as  he  was  passing  she  said  to  him, 
'  I  am  glad  to  learn  you  have  chosen  a  wife, 
although  1  had  reserved  my  daughter  for  you'; 
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ami.  i)ushiug  the  door  open.  prcscnttMl  Irt  Ui  his 
view.  The  cavalier,  seeing  tlie  l)eaiity  of  the 
girl,  .  .  .  became  intlatned  with  such  aii  ardent 
desire  to  possess  her.  tliat.  not  thinking  of  the 
promise  given,  or  the  injury  he  committed  in 
breaking  it,  or  of  the  evils  which  his  breach  of 
faith  might  bring  upon  himself,  said.  'Since  you 
have  reserved  her  for  me.  I  should  be  very  "un- 
grateful indeed  to  refuse  her,  being  yet  at  liberty 
to  choose';  and  without  any  delay  married  her. 
As  .soon  as  the  fact  became  known,  the  Amidei 
and  tlie  Uberti,  whose  families  were  allied,  were 
tilled  with  rage,"  and  some  of  them,  lying  in 
wait  for  him.  assassinated  him  as  lie  was  riding 
through  the  streets.  "  This  murder  divided  till' 
whole  city;  one  party  espousing  the  cause  of  the 
Buondelmonti.  the  other  that  of  the  Uberti;  and 
.  .  .  they  contended  with  each  other  for  many 
years,  without  one  being  able  to  destroy  the 
other.  Florence  continued  in  these  troubles  till 
tlie  time  of  Frederick  II..  Avho,  being  king  of 
Naples,  endeavoured  to  strengthen  himself  against 
the  church ;  and.  to  give  greater  stability  to  his 
power  in  Tuscany,  favoured  the  L'berii  and  their 
followers,  who,  with  his  assistance,  expelled  the 
Buondelmonti;  thus  our  city,  as  all  the  rest  of 
Italy  bad  long  time  been,  becanii-  diviiled  into 
Guelphsand  Giiibelliue.s." — X.  .Alacbiavelli,  Hist, 
of  Florence,  bk.  2,  ch.  1. — "Speaking  generally, 
tlie  Ghibellines  were  the  party  of  tlie  emperor, 
and  tile  Guelphs  the  party  of  the  Pope;  the 
Ghibellines  were  on  the  side  of  authority,  or 
sometimes  of  oppression,  the  Guelphs  were  on 
the  side  of  liberty  and  self-government.  Again, 
the  Ghibellines  were  the  sujiporters  of  anuniver- 
s;il  empire  of  wliicli  Italy  was  to  be  the  head,  the 
Guelphs  were  on  the  side  of  national  life  and 
national  individuality.  ...  If  these  delinitious 
could  be  consiilered  as  exhaustive,  there  would 
be  little  doubt  as  to  the  side  to  wliieli  our  sj'mpa- 
thies  should  be  given.  .  .  .  We  should  .  .  .  ex- 
pect all  patriots  to  be  Guelphs.  and  the  Gliibel- 
liiie  parly  to  be  composed  of  men  who  were  too 
spiritless  to  resist  despotic  power,  or  too  seltisb 
to  surrender  it.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  we 
must  never  forget  that  Daute  was  a  Ghibelline." 
— O.  Browning.  Ondphs  aiul  Oliibellines,  ch.  3. 
— See,  also,  It.\lv:  A.  D.  1215. 

A.  D.  1248-1278. —  The  wars  of  a  genera- 
tion of  the  Guelfs  and  Ghibellines. —  In  r-'48. 
the  (jbibclliiies.  at  the  instigation  of  Frederick 
II..  and  with  help  from  his  German  soldiery,  ex- 
pelled the  Guelfs  from  the  city,  after  desperate 
lighting  for  several  days,  and  destroyed  the  man- 
sions of  their  chiefs,  to  the  number  of  38.  In 
1250  there  was  a  rising  of  the  people  — of  the 
under-stratum  which  the  cleavage  of  parties 
hardly  penetrated  —  and  a  popular  constitution 
of  government  was  brought  into  force.  At  the 
same  time. the  high  towers,  which  were  the  strong- 
liolds  of  the  contending  nobles,  were  thrown  down. 
An  attein|)t  was  then  made  by  the  leaders  of  tlie 
peo])le  to  restore  peace  between  the  Ghibellines 
and  the  Guelfs,  but  the  effort  was  vain  ;  where- 
upon the  Guelfs  (in  January,  1251)  came  back 
to  the  city,  and  the  Ghibellines  were  either 
driven  away  or  were  shut  up  in  tbeir  city  castles, 
to  which  they  had  retired  when  the  people  rose. 
In  1258  tbi^  restless  Ghibellines  plotted  with 
Manfred,  King  of  the  Two  Sicilies,  to  regain  pos- 
session of  Florence.  The  plot  was  discovered. 
and  the  enraged  people  drove  the  last  lingerers 
of  the  faction  from  their  midst  and  pulled  down 


'  their  palaces.  The  great  palace  of  the  Ibirti 
family,   most    obnoxious   of   all.    was   not    only 

j  razed,  but  a  ilecrce  was  made  that  no  building 
should  ever  stand  again  on  its  accursed  site. 
The  exileil  Ghibellines  took  refuge  at  Siena,  and 
there  plotted  again  with  King  Manfred,  who 
sent  troops  to  aid  them.  The  Florentines  did 
not  wait  lobe  attacked,  but  marched  out  to  meet 
them  on  Sicnese  territory,  and  sull'crcd  ;i  terrible 
defeat  at  .Montaperti  (September  4,  12(iO),  in  the 
liattle  that  Dante  refers  to,  "which  coloured  the 
river  Arbia  red."  "  'On  that  day,'  says  Villain, 
.  .  .  'was  broken  and  destroyed  the  old  po])u- 
lar  government  of  Florence,  which  h:id  existed 
for  ten  years  with  so  great  power  and  diirnity, 
and  haci  won  so  many  victories.'  Few  events 
have  ever  left  a  more  endurable  impression  on 
the  memory  of  a  people  than  this  great  battle'  be- 
tween two  cities  and  parties  animated  both  of 
them  by  the  most  unquenchable  hatred.  The 
memory  of  that  day  has  lasted  through  GOO 
years,  more  freshly  perhaps  in  Siena  than  in 
Florence."  Asa  natural  con.sequence  of  their  de- 
feat at  Montaperti.  the  Guelfs  were  again  forced  to 
lly  into  exile  from  Florence,  and  this  expatriation 
included  a  large  numbi-r  of  even  the  commoner 
people.  "Sotliorough  bad  been  the  defeat,  so 
complete  the  Ghibelline  a.scendency  resulting 
from  it,  that  in  every  city  the  same  scene  on  a 
lesser  scale  was  taking  place.  Many  of  the 
smaller  towns,  which  had  always  been  Guelpli 
in  their  sympathies,  were  now  subjected  to  Glii- 
belli;;e  despotism.  One  refuge  alone  remained 
in  Tuscany  —  Lucca.  .  .  .  And  thither  the 
whole  body  of  the  expatriated  Guelphs  betook 
themselves.  .  .  .  The  Ghibellines  entered  Flor- 
ence in  triumph  on  the  IGth  of  SeptenibiT,  three 
days  after  their  enemies  had  left  it.  .  .  .  The 
city  seemed  like  a  desert.  The  gates  were  stand- 
ing open  and  unguarded;  the  streets  were 
empty;  the  comparatively  few  inhabitants  who 
remained,  almost  entirely  of  the  lowest  cla.ss  of 
the  jiopulace,  were  shut  up  in  their  obscure 
dwellings,  or  were  on  their  knees  in  the  churches. 
And  what  was  worse,  the  conquerors  did  not 
come  back  alone.  They  had  invited  a  foreign 
despot  to  restore  order;  "  and  so  King  ilanfred's 
general,  Giordano  da  Anglona,  established  Count 
Guido  Novello  in  Florence  as  Manfred's  vicar. 
"All  the  constitutional  authorities  established 
by  the  people,  and  the  whole  frame-work  of  the 
former  government,  were  destroyed,  and  the 
city  was  ruled  entirely  by  direction  transmitted 
from  the  King's  Sicilian  court."  There  were 
serious  proposals,  even,  that  Florence  itself 
should  be  destroyed,  and  the  saving  fif  the  noble 
city  from  that  untimely  fate  is  credited  to  one 
patriotic  noble,  of  the  Uberti  family,  who  with- 
stood the  proposition,  alone.  "The  Ghibellini' 
army  marched  on  Lucca,  and  had  not  much  more 
ditficulty  in  reducing  tliat  city.  The  govern- 
ment was  put  into  Ghibelline  hands,  and  Lucca 
became  a  Ghibelline  city  like  all  the  rest  of  Tus- 
cany, The  Luccliese  were  not  required  by  the 
victors  to  turn  their  own  Guelphs  out  of  the  city. 
But  it  was  imperatively  insisted  on  that  every 
Guelpli  not  a  native  citizen  should  be  thrust 
forth  from  the  gates."  The  unfortunate  Flor- 
entines, thus  made  liomele.ss  again,  now  found 
shelter  at  Bologna,  and  presently  helped  their 
friends  at  Modena  and  Reggio  to  overcome 
the  Ghiliellines  in  those  cities  and  recover  con- 
trol.    But  for  live  vears  their  condition  was  one 
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of  wretchedness.  Then  Charles  of  Anjou  was 
brought  into  Italy  (1265)  by  the  Pope,  to  snatch 
the  crown  of  the  Two  Sicilies  from  King  Man- 
fred, and  succeeded  in  his  undertakinsr. —  See 
Italy  (SorTHEKs) :  A.  D.  12.50-1268.  The  prop 
of  the  Ghibellines  was  broken.  Guido  Xovcllo 
and  his  troopers  rode  away  from  Florence:  8U0 
French  horsemen,  sent  by  the  new  Ange vine  king. 
under  Guy  de  Montfort.  took  their  places;  the 
Guelfs  swarmed  In  again  —  the  Ghibellines 
swarmed  out ;  the  popular  constitution  was 
restored,  with  new  features  more  popular  than 
before.  In  1273  there  was  a  great  attempt  made 
by  Pope  Gresory  X.  in  person,  to  reconcile  the 
factions  in  Florence;  but  it  had  so  little  suc- 
cess that  the  Holy  Father  left  the  city  in  disgust 
and  pronounced  it  under  interdict  for  three 
years.  In  1278  the  attempt  was  renewed  with 
somewhat  better  success.  "'And  now,  says 
Vilhmi.  ■  the  Ghibellines  were  at  liberty  to  re- 
turn to  Florence,  they  and  their  families.  .  .  . 
And  the  said  Ghibellines  had  back  again  their 
goods  and  possessions ;  except  that  certain  of  the 
leading  families  were  ordered,  for  the  safety  of 
the  city,  to  remain  for  a  certain  time  beyond  the 
boundaries  of  the  Florentine  territory.'  In  fact. 
little  more  is  heard  henceforward  of  the  Ghibel- 
lines as  a  faction  within  the  walls  of  Florence. 
The  old  name,  as  a  rallying  cry  for  the  Tory  or 
Imperialist  party,  was  still  raised  here  and  there 
in  Tuscany;  and  Pisa  still  called  herself  Ghibel- 
line.  But  the  stream  of  progress  had  run  past 
them  and  left  them  stranded." —  T.  A.  Trollope, 
ffist.  of  the  Commomrealth  of  Florence,  bk.  1,  ch. 
4-5,  and  bk.  2,  c/i.  1  {>:.  1). 

Also  in  N.  Jlachiavelli,  Florentine  Historic^, 
bk.  1.— J.  C.  L.  deSismondi,  Sisf.  of  the  Italiau 
Repnhlks,  eh.  4. 

A.  D.  1250-1293. — Development  of  the  popu- 
lar constitution  of  the  Comraonvrealth. — 
■■  When  it  became  clear  tliat  the  republic  was  to 
rule  itself  henceforth  untrammelled  by  imperial 
interference,  the  people  [in  1250]  divided  them- 
selves into  sis  districts,  and  chose  for  each  dis- 
trict two  Ancients,  who  administered  the  gov- 
ernment in  concert  with  the  Potesta  and  the 
Captain  of  the  People.  The  Ancients  were 
a  relic  of  the  old  Roman  municipal  organization. 
.  .  .  The  body  of  the  citizens,  or  the  popolo, 
were  ultimately  sovereigns  in  the  State.  Assem- 
bled under  the  banners  of  their  several  companies, 
they  formed  a  parlamento  for  delegating  their 
own  power  to  each  successive  government. 
Their  representatives,  again,  arranged  in  two 
councils,  called  the  Council  of  the  People  and 
the  Council  of  the  Commune,  under  the  presi- 
dency of  the  Captain  of  the  People  and  the 
Potesta,  ratified  the  measures  which  had  previ- 
ously been  proposed  and  carried  by  the  executive 
authority  or  signoria.  Under  this  simple  State 
system  the  Florentines  placed  themselves  at  the 
head  of  the  Tuscan  League,  fought  the  battles 
of  the  Church,  asserted  their  sovercigntj-  by 
issuing  the  golden  florin  of  the  republic,  and 
flourished  until  1366.  In  that  year  an  important 
change  was  effected  in  the  Constitution.  The 
whole  population  of  Florence  consisted,  on  the 
one  hand,  of  nobles  or  Grandi,  as  they  were 
called  in  Tuscany,  and  on  the  other  hand 
of  working  people.  The  latter,  divided  into 
traders  and  handicraftsmen,  were  distributed  in 
guilds  called  Arti;  and  at  that  time  there  were 
seven  Greater  and  five  Lesser  Arti,  the  most 


influential  of  all  being  the  Guild  of  the  Wool 
Merchants.  These  guilds  had  their  halls  for 
meeting,  their  colleges  of  chief  oflicers,  their 
heads,  called  Consoli  or  Priors,  and  their  flags. 
In  1266  it  was  decided  that  the  administration  of 
the  commonwealth  should  be  placed  simply  and 
wholly  in  the  hands  of  the  Arti,  and  the  Priors 
of  these  industrial  companies  became  the  lords  or 
Signory  of  Florence.  Xo  inhabitant  of  the  city 
who  had  not  enrolled  himself  as  a  craftsman  in 
one  of  the  guilds  could  exercise  any  function  of 
burghership.  To  be  scioperato,  or  without 
industry,  was  to  be  without  power,  without  rank 
or  place  of  honour  in  the  State.  The  revolution 
which  placed  the  Arts  at  the  head  of  the  repub- 
lic had  the  practical  effect  of  excluding  the 
Grandi  altogether  from  the  government.  .  .  . 
In  1293,  after  the  Ghibellines  had  been  defeated 
in  the  great  battle  of  Campaldino,  a  series  of 
severe  enactments,  called  the  Ordinances  of  Jus- 
tice, were  decreed  against  the  unruly  Grandi. 
All  civic  rights  were  taken  from  them ;  the 
severest  penalties  were  attached  to  their  slight- 
est infringement  of  municipal  law;  their  titles  to 
land  were  limited ;  the  privilege  of  living  within 
the  city  walls  was  allowed  them  only  under 
galling  restrictions ;  and  last  not  least,  a  supreme 
magistrate,  named  the  Gonfalonier  of  Justice, 
was  created  for  the  special  purpose  of  watching 
them  and  carrying  out  the  penal  code  against 
them.  Henceforward  Florence  was  governed 
exclusively  by  merchants  and  artisans.  The 
Grandi  hastened  to  enroll  themselves  in  the 
guilds,  exchanging  their  former  titles  and  dig- 
nities for  the  solid  privilege  of  burghership. 
The  exact  parallel  to  this  industrial  constitution 
for  a  commonwealth,  carrying  on  wars  with 
emperors  and  princes,  holding  haughty  captains 
in  its  pay,  and  dictating  laws  to  subject  cities, 
cannot,  I  think,  be  elsewhere  found  in  history. 
It  is  as  unique  as  the  Florence  of  Dante  and 
Giotto  is  unique." — ^J.  A.  Symonds,  Florence  and 
the  Medici  (Sketches  and  Studies  in  Italy,  ch.  5). 
Also  in  C.  Balbo,  Life  and  Times  of  Dante,  v. 
1,  Int. — A.  Von  Reumont,  Lorenzo  de  Medici,  bk. 
1,  ch.  1. 

A.  D.  1284-1293. — War  with  Pisa.  See 
Pis.v:   A.  D.  106:3-1293. 

A.  D.  1289. — The  victory  of  Campaldino, 
and  the  jealousy  among  its  heroes. — In  1289 
the  Ghibellines  of  Arozzo  having  expelled  the 
Guelfs  from  that  city,  the  Florentines  made  war  in 
the  cause  of  the  latter  and  won  a  great  victory 
at  Campaldino.  This  "  raised  the  renown  and  the 
military  spirit  of  the  Guelf  party,  for  the  fame 
of  the  battle  was  very  great;  the  hosts  contained 
the  choicest  chivalry  of  either  side,  armed  and 
appointed  with  emulous  splendour.  The  fight- 
ing was  hard,  there  was  brilliant  and  con- 
spicuous gallantry,  and  the  victory  was  com- 
plete. It  sealed  Guelf  ascendency.  The 
Ghibelline  warrior-bishop  of  Arczzo  fell,  with 
three  of  the  L"berti,  and  other  Ghilielline  chiefs. 
...  In  this  battle  the  Guelf  leaders  had  won 
great  glory.  The  hero  of  the  day  was  the 
proudest,  handsomest,  craftiest,  most  winning, 
most  ambitious,  most  unscrupulous  Guelf  noble 
in  Florence — one  of  a  family  who  inherited  the 
spirit  and  recklessness  of  the  proscribed  Uberti, 
and  did  not  refuse  the  popular  epithet  of 
■  Malefami ' — Corso  Donati.  He  did  not  come 
back  from  the  field  of  Campaldino,  where  he 
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had  won  the  battle  l)y  disobeying  orders,  with 
any  increased  disposition  to  yield  to  rivals,  or 
court  the  populace,  or  respect  other  men's 
rights.  Those  rivals,  too  —  and  they  also  had 
fought  gallantly  in  the  post  of  honour  at 
Canipaldino  —  were  such  as  he  hated  from  his 
soul  —  rivals  whom  he  despLsed,  and  who  yet 
were  too  strong  for  him  [the  f.-imily  of  the 
Cerchi],  His  blood  was  ancient,  they  were 
upstarts;  he  was  a  soldier,  they  were  traders; 
he  was  poor,  they  the  richest  men  in  Florence. 
.  .  .  They  hail  crossed  him  in  marriages,  bar- 
gains, inheritances.  .  ,  .  The  glories  of 
C'ampaldino  were  not  as  oil  on  these  troubled 
waters.  The  conquerors  flouted  each  other  all 
the  more  fiercely  in  the  streets  on  their  return, 
and  ill-treated  the  lower  people  with  less 
scruple," — R,  W.  Church,  Dante  and  Otlur 
Es.idi/n,  pp.  37-31. 

Also  in  C.  Balbo,  L/fe  and  Times  of  Duntr, 
pt.  1,  eh.  6  (>\  1). 

A.  D.  1295-1300. — New  factions  in  the  city, 
and  Dante's  relations  to  them. —  The  Bianchi 
and  the  Neri  (Whites  and  Blacks). — Among 
the  Nobles  "  who  resisted  the  oppres.sion  of  the 
people,  Corso  Donati  must  have  been  the  chief, 
but  he  did  not  at  first  come  forward ;  with  one 
of  his  usual  stratagems,  however,  lie  was  the 
cause  of  a  new  revolution  [January,  ISOH],  which 
drov3  Giano  della  Bella,  the  leader  of  the 
jieople,  from  the  city.  .  .  .  Notwithstanding 
the  fall  of  Giano,  the  Nobles  did  not  return  into 
power.  He  was  succeeded  as  a  popular  leader 
by  one  much  his  inferior,  one  Pecora,  surnamed, 
from  his  trade,  the  Butcher.  New  disjiutes  arose 
between  tlie  nobles  and  the  people,  and  between 
the  upjier  and  Icjwer  ranks  of  the  people  itself. 
Villain  tells  us  that,  in  the  year  129."),  'many 
fanuli(^s,  who  were  neither  tyrannical  nor  power- 
ful, withdrew  from  the  order  of  the  nobles,  and 
enrolled  themselves  among  the  people,  diminish- 
ing the  power  of  the  nobles  and  increasing  that 
of  the  people.'  Dante  must  have  been  preci-sely 
one  of  those  nobles  '  wlio  were  neither  tyrannical 
nor  powerful;'  and  ...  it  is  certain  that  he 
was  among  those  who  passed  over  from  their 
own  order  to  that  of  the  Popolani,  by  being 
matriculated  in  one  of  the  Arts.  In  a  register 
from  1397  to  1300,  of  the  Art  of  the  physicians 
and  druggists,  the  fifth  of  the  seven  major  Arts, 
he  is  found  matriculated  in  these  words:  '  Dante 
d'Aldi.ghiero  degli  Aldighieri  poeta  fiorentino. ' 
.  .  .  Dante,  by  this  means,  obtained  ollice  inuh'r 
the  popular  government.  .  .  .  The  new  factions 
that  arose  in  Florence,  in  almost  all  Tuscvuiy, 
and  in  some  of  the  cities  in  other  parts  of  Italy, 
were  merely  subdivisions  of  the  Guelf  party; 
merely  what,  in  time,  happens  to  every  faction 
after  a  period  of  prosperity,  a  division  of  the 
ultras  and  of  the  moderates,  or  of  those  who 
hold  more  or  less  extravagant  views.  .  .  .  All 
tills  hapiieneil  to  the  Guelf  party  in  a  very  few 
years,  and  the  Neri  and  Bianchi,  the  names  of 
"the  two  divisions  of  that  party,  which  had 
arisen  in  1300,  were  no  longer  mentioned  ten 
years  afterwards,  but  were  again  lost  in  the 
primitive  appellations  of  Guelfs  and  Gliibellines. 
Thus  this  episode  would  possess  little  interest, 
and  would  be  scarcely  mentioned  in  the  history 
of  Italy,  or  even  of  Florence,  had  not  the  name 
of  our  sublime  Poet  been  involved  in  it;  and, 
after  his  love,  it  is  the  most  important  ciri  uni- 
sl;incc  of  his  life,  and  the  one  to  which  he  most 


frequently  alludes  in  his  Commcdia.  It  thus 
becomes  a  subject  worthy  of  history.  .  .  . 
Florentine  historians  attribute  Corso  Donati's 
hatred  towards  Vieri  de  Cerchi  to  envy.  .  .  . 
This  envy  aro.se  to  such  a  height  between  Dante's 
neighbours  in  Florence  that  he  has  rendered  it 
immortal.  'Through  envy,'  says  Villani,  'the 
citizens  began  to  divide  into  factions,  and  one  of 
the  principal  feuds  began  in  the  Sesto  dello  Scan- 
dalo,  near  the  gate  of  St.  Pietro,  between  the 
families  of  the  Cerchi  and  the  Donati  [from  which 
latter  family  came  Dante's  wife].  .  .  .  Alcsser 
"Vieri  was  the  head  of  the  House  of  the  Cerchi,  and 
he  and  his  house  were  powerful  in  affairs,  possess- 
ing a  numerous  kimlred ;  they  were  very  rich 
merchants,  for  their  company  was  one  of  the 
gi'eatest  in  the  world.'  "  The  state  of  animosity 
between  these  two  families  "was  existing  in 
Florence  in  the  beginning  of  1.300,  when  it  was 
increased  by  another  rather  similar  family 
(|uarrel  that  had  arisen  in  Pistoia.  .  .  .  'There 
was  in  Pistoia  a  family  which  amounted  to  more 
tlian  100  men  capable  of  bearing  arms;  it  was 
not  of  great  antiquity,  but  was  powerful, 
wealth}',  and  numerous;  it  was  descended  from 
one  Cancellieri  Notaio,  and  from  him  they  had 
lireserved  Cancellieri  as  their  family  name. 
From  the  children  of  the  two  wives  of  this  man 
were  descended  the  107  men  of  arms  that  have 
been  enumerated;  one  of  the  wives  having  been 
named  Madonna  Biaiica,  her  descendants  were 
called  Cancellieri  Bianchi  (White  Cancellieri); 
ami  the  descendants  of  the  other  wife,  in  opposi- 
tion, were  called  Cancellieri  Neri  (J51aek  Can- 
cellieri).'" Between  these  two  branches  of  the 
family  of  the  Cancellieri  there  aros(\  some  time 
near  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century,  an  ira- 
jilacable  feud.  "Florence  ,  ,  .  exercised  a 
supremacy  over  Pistoia  .  .  .  ,  and  fearing  that 
these  internal  dissensions  might  do  injury  to  the 
Guelf  party,  she  took  upon  lierself  liie  lordsliip 
or  supremacy  of  that  city.  The  principal  Can- 
cellieri, both"  Bianchi  anil  Neri,  were  banished 
to  Florence  itself;  '  the  Neri  took  up  their  abode 
in  the  house  of  the  Frescobaldi,  beyond  the 
Arno ;  the  Bianchi  at  the  house  of  the  Cerchi,  in 
the  Garbo,  from  being  connected  with  them  by 
kindred.  But  as  one  sick  sheep  infects  another, 
and  is  injurious  to  the  flock,  so  this  cursed  seed 
of  discord,  that  had  departed  from  Pistoia  and 
had  now  entered  Florence,  corrujited  all  the 
Florentines,  and  divided  them  into  two  parties.' 
.  .  .  The  Cerchi,  formerly  called  the  Forest 
jiiirty  (parte  selvaggia),  now  assumed  tlie  name 
<if  Bianchi;  and  those  who  followed  the  Donati 
were  now  called  Neri.  .  .  .  'There  sided  with 
[the  Bianchi,  says  Villani]  the  families  of  the 
Popolani  and  petty  artisans,  and  all  the  Gliibel- 
lines, whether  Nobles  or  Popolani.'  .  .  ,  Thus 
the  usual  position  in  which  the  two  parties  stood 
was  altered;  for  hitherto  the  Nobles  had  almost 
always  been  Ghibellincs,  and  the  Popolani 
Guelfs;  but  now,  if  the  Popolani  were  not 
Gliibellines,  they  were  at  least  not  such  .strong 
Guelfs  as  the  nobles.  Sometimes  these  parties  are 
referred  to  as  White  Guelfs  and  Black  Guelfs." 
— C.  Balbo,  Life  and  Times  of  Dante,  ch.  10. 

Also  in  H.  E.  Napier,  Florentine  Ilistori/,  bk. 
1.  (•/(.  14  (i-.  1).— N.  Machiavelli,  The  Florentine 
Histories,  bk.  2. 

A.  D  1301-1313. — Triumph  of  the  Neri. — 
Banishment  of  Dante  and  his  party. — Dowrn- 
fall  and  death  of  Corso  Donati.—"  In  the  year 
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1301,  a  serious  affray  took  place  between  the 
two  parties  [tlie  Biauclii  and  tlie  Xeri] ;  the 
whole  city  was  in  arms;  the  law,  and  the 
authority  of  tlie  8ii,'noria,  among  whom  was 
the  poet  Dante  Aligliieri.  was  set  at  naught  by 
the  great  men  of  eacli  side,  while  the  best 
citizens  looked  on  with  fear  and  trembling. 
The  Donati,  fearing  that  unaided  they  would 
not  be  a  match  for  their  adversaries,  proposed 
that  they  should  put  themselves  under  a  ruler 
of  the  family  of  the  king  of  France.  Such  a 
direct  attack  on  the  independence  of  the  state 
was  not  to  be  borne  by  the  Signoria,  among 
whom  the  poet  had  great  influence.  At  his 
instigation  they  armed  the  populace,  and  with 
their  assistance  compelled  the  heads  of  the  con- 
tending parties  to  lay  down  their  arms,  and  sent 
into  exile  Messer  Donati  and  others  who  had 
proposed  the  calling  in  of  foreigners.  A  sentence 
of  banishment  was  also  pronounced  against  the 
most  violent  men  of  the  party  of  the  Bianchi,  most 
of  whom,  however,  were  allowed,  under  various 
pretences,  to  return  to  their  country.  The  party 
of  the  Donati  in  their  exile  carried  on  those 
intrigues  which  they  had  commenced  while  at 
home.  They  derived  considerable  assistance 
from  the  king  of  France's  brother,  Charles  of 
Valois,  whom  Pope  Boniface  had  brought  into 
Italy.  That  prince  managed,  by  means  of 
promises,  which  he  subsequently  violated,  to 
get  admission  for  himself,  together  with  several 
of  the  Xeri,  and  the  legate  of  the  pope,  into 
Florence.  He  then  produced  letters,  generally 
suspected  to  be  forgeries,  charging  the  leaders 
of  the  Bianchi  with  conspiracy.  The  popularity 
of  the  accuscil  party  had  already  been  on  the 
wane,  and  after  a  violent  tumult,  the  chief  men 
among  them,  including  Dante,  were  obliged  to 
leave  the  city ;  their  goods  were  confiscated,  and 
their  houses  destroyed.  .  .  .  From  this  time 
Corso  Donati,  the  head  of  the  faction  of  the 
Neri,  became  the  chief  man  at  Florence.  The 
accounts  of  its  state  at  this  period,  taken  from 
the  most  credible  historians,  warrant  us  in  think- 
ing that  the  severe  invectives  of  Dante  are  not 
to  be  ascribed  merely  to  indignation  or  resent- 
ment at  the  harsh  treatment  he  had  received. 
.  .  .  The  city  was  rent  by  more  violent  dis- 
sensions than  ever.  There  were  now  threfe 
distinct  sources  of  contention — the  jealousy 
between  the  people  and  the  nobles,  the  disputes 
between  the  Bianchi  and  the  Neri,  and  those 
between  the  Ghilicllines  and  the  Guelfs.  It  was 
in  vain  that  the  legate  of  Pope  Benedict,  a  man 
of  great  piety,  went  thither  for  the  sake  of  try- 
ing to  restore  order.  The  inhabitants  showed 
how  little  they  respected  him  by  exhibiting  a 
scandalous  representation  of  hell  on  the  river 
Arno;  and,  after  renewing  his  efforts  without 
success,  he  cursed  the  city  and  departed  [1302]. 
The  reign  of  Corso  Donati  ended  like  that  of 
most  of  those  who  have  succeeded  to  power  by 
popular  violence.  Six  years  after  the  banish- 
ment of  his  adversaries  he  was  suspected,  not 
without  reason,  of  endeavouring  to  make  him- 
self independent  of  constitutional  restraints. 
The  Signori  declared  him  guilty  of  rebellion. 
After  a  protracted  resistance  he  made  his  escape 
from  the  city,  but  was  pursued  and  taken  at 
Rovesca  [1308].  When  he  was  led  captive 
by  those  among  whom  his  authority  had  lately 
been  paramount,  he  threw  himself  under  his 
horse,  and,  after  having    been    dragged   some 


distance,  he  was  dispatched  by  one  of  the  cap- 
tors. .  .  .  The  party  that  had  lieen  raised  by 
Corso  Donati  continued  to  hold  the  chief  power 
at  Florence  even  after  the  death  of  their  chief. 
The  exiled  faction,  in  the  words  of  one  of  their 
leaders,  .  .  .  had  not  learned  the  art  of  return- 
ing to  their  country  as  well  as  their  adversaries. 
Four  years  after  the  events  alluded  to,  the 
Emperor,  Henry  VII.,  made  some  negotiations 
in  their  favour,  which  but  imperfectly  succeeded. 
The  Florentines,  however,  were  awed  when  he 
approached  their  city  at  the  head  of  his  army; 
and  in  the  extremity  of  their  danger  they 
implored  the  assistance  of  King  Robert  of 
Xaples,  and  made  him  Lord  of  their  city  for  the 
space  of  five  years.  The  Emperor's  mysterious 
death  [August  24,  1313]  at  Buonconvento  freed 
them  from  their  alarm." — W.  P.  Urcpihart,  i(/ls 
and  Times  of  Francesco  Sfoj'za,  bk.  1,  ch.  3  (r.  1). 

Also  in  Mrs.  Oliphant,  The  ifakcvs  of  Florence, 
ch.  3.— B.  Duffy,  The  Tuscan  RipvIiUcs,  ch.  12. 

A.  D.  1310-1313. — Resistance  to  the  Em- 
peror, Henry  'VII. — Siege  by  the  imperial  army. 
SeelT.\i,Y:  A.  D.   1310-131:;. 

A.  D.  1313-1328. — Wars  with  Pisa  and  with 
Castruccio  Castracani,  of  Lucca. — Disastrous 
battles  of  Montecatini  and  Altopascio.  See 
It.vly:   A.  I).  1313-1330. 

A.  D.  1336-1338. — Alliance  with  Venice 
against  MastinodellaScala.  SeeVEROX.v;  A. 
I).  1200-133S. 

A.  D.  1341-1343. — Defeat  by  the  Pisans 
before  Lucca. — The  brief  tyranny  of  the 
Duke  of  Athens.— In  1341.  Mastino  della  Scala, 
of  Verona,  who  had  become  master  of  Lucca  in 
1335  by  treachery,  offered  to  sell  that  town  to  the 
Florentines.  The  bargain  was  concluded;  "but 
it  appeared  to  the  Pisans  the  signal  of  their  own 
servitude,  for  it  cut  off  all  communication 
between  them  and  the  Ghibelines  of  Lombardy. 
They  immediately  advanced  their  militia  into 
the  Lucchese  states  to  prevent  the  Florentines 
from  taking  possession  of  the  town;  vanquished 
them  in  battle,  on  the  2d  of  October,  1341,  under 
the  walls  of  Lucca;  and,  on  the  6th  of  July  fol- 
lowing, took  possession  of  that  city  for  them- 
selves. The  people  of  Florence  attributed  this 
train  of  disasters  to  the  incapacity  of  their  magis- 
trates. ...  At  this  period,  Gautticr  [Walter] 
de  Brienne,  duke  of  Athens,  a  French  noble,  but 
born  in  Greece,  passed  through  Florence  on  his 
wa}-  from  Naples  to  France.  The  duchy  of 
Athens  had  remained  in  his  family  from  the  con- 
quest of  Constantinople  till  it  was  taken  from 
his  father  in  1312.  ...  It  was  for  this  man  the 
Florentines,  after  their  defeat  at  Lucca,  took  a 
sudden  fancy.  .  .  .  On  the  1st  of  August.  1342, 
they  obliged  the  signoria  to  confer  on  him  the 
title  of  captain  of  justice,  and  to  give  him  the 
command  of  their  militia."  A  month  later,  the 
duke,  by  his  arts,  had  worked  such  a  ferment 
among  the  lower  classes  of  the  population  that 
they  "  proclaimed  him  sovereign  lord  of  Florence 
for  his  life,  forced  the  public  p.-dace,  drove  from 
it  the  gonfalonier  and  the  priori,  and  installed 
him  there  In  tlieir  place.  .  .  .  Happily,  Florence 
was  not  ripe  for  slaverv:  ten  months  sulliced  for 
the  duke  of  Athens  "to  draw  from  it  400,000 
golden  florins,  which  he  sent  either  to  Franco  or 
Xaples ;  but  ten  months  suHiced  also  to  undeceive 
all  |iarties  who  had  placed  any  confidence  in 
him,"  and  by  a  universal  rising,  in  July,  1340, 
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he  -was  driven  from  the  cit)'. —  J.  C.  L.  do  Sis- 
monili.  IIi!<l.  of  the  Italian  Repnldics,  ch.  6. 

Ar.so  IX:  T.  A.  Trollopc,  IIi«t.  if  the  Common- 
ifealth  af  Floveiice,  hk.  3,  fh.  4  ('■.  2). 

14th  Century. — Industrial  Prosperity  of  the 
City. — ".Iiihn  Villani  has  given  lis  an  ample  and 
precise  aeeovint  of  the  state  of  Florence  in  the 
earlier  jiart  of  the  14th  century.  The  revenue 
of  the  Republic  amounted  to  3U0,000  florins,  a 
sum  which,  allowing  for  the  depreciation  of  the 
precious  metals,  was  at  least  equivalent  to  600,- 
000  pounils  sterling;  a  larger  sum  than  England 
and  Ireland,  two  centuries  ago,  yielded  annmJly 
to  Elizabeth  —  a  larger  sum  than,  according  to 
any  computation  which  we  have  seen,  the  Grand 
Duke  of  Tuscany  now  derives  from  a  territory  of 
much  greater  extent.  The  manufacture  of  wool 
alone  employed  200  factories  and  30.000  work- 
men. The  cloth  annually  produced  sold,  at  an 
average,  for  1,200,000 florins;  a  sum  fairly  equal, 
in  exchangeable  value,  to  two  millions  and  a 
half  of  our  money.  Four  humlred  thousand 
florins  were  anuuall}'  coined.  Eighty  banks  con- 
ducted the  commercial  operations,  not  of  Flor- 
ence only,  but  of  all  Europe.  The  transactions 
of  these  establishments  were  sometimes  of  a 
magnitude  wliich  may  surprise  even  the  contem- 
poraries of  the  Barings  and  the  Rothschilds. 
Two  houses  advanced  to  Edward  the  Third  of 
England  upwards  of  300,000  marks,  at  a  time 
when  the  mark  contained  more  silver  than  50 
shillings  of  the  present  day,  and  when  the  value 
of  silver  was  more  than  quadruple  of  what  it 
now  is.  The  city  and  its  environs  contained  170,- 
000  inhaliitants.  In  the  various  schools  about 
10,000  children  were  taught  to  read ;  1,200  studied 
arithmetic;  600  received  a  learned  education. 
The  progress  of  elegant  literature  and  of  the  tine 
arts  was  proportioned  to  that  of  the  public  pros- 
perity. .  .  .  Early  in  the  14th  century  came  forth 
the  l)i vine  Comedy,  beyond  comparison  the  great- 
est work  of  imagination  which  had  appeared  since 
the  poems  of  Ilomer.  The  following  generation 
produced  indeed  no  second  Dante:  but  it  was 
eminently  distinguished  by  general  intellectual 
activity.  The  study  of  tiie  Latin  writers  had 
never  been  wholly  neglected  in  Italy.  Hut  Pe- 
trarch introduced  a  more  profound,  liljcral,  and 
elegant  scholarship;  and  communicated  to  his 
countrymen  that  enthusiasm  for  the  literature, 
the  history,  and  the  antiquities  of  Rome,  which 
divided  his  own  heart  with  a  frigid  mistress  and 
a  more  frigid  Muse.  Boccaccio  turned  their  at- 
tention to  the  more  sublime  and  graceful  models 
of  Greece." — Lord  Jlacaulaj',  MachiaveUi {Enaays, 
V.  1). 

A.  D.  1348. — The  Plague. —  "  In  the  year  then 
of  our  Lord  1348,  there  happened  at  Florence, 
the  finest  city  in  all  Italy,  a  most  terrible  plague ; 
which,  whether  owing  to  the  influence  of  the 
planets,  or  that  it  was  sent  from  God  as  a  just 
]nmishment  for  our  sins,  had  broken  out  some 
years  before  in  the  Levant,  and  after  passing 
"from  place  to  place,  and  making  incredible  havoc 
all  the  way,  had  now  reached  the  west.  There, 
spite  of  all  the  means  that  art  and  human  fore- 
sight could  suggest,  such  as  keeping  the  city 
clear  from  tilth,  the  exclusion  of  all  suspected 
persons,  and  the  publication  of  copious  instruc- 
tions for  the  preservation  of  health ;  and  notwith- 
standing manifold  humble  supplications  ofl:ered 
to  God  in  processions  and  otherwise ;  it  began  to 
show  itself  in  the  spring  of  the  aforesaid  year,  in 
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a  sad  and  wonderful  manner.  Unlike  what  had 
been  seen  in  the  east,  where  bleeding  from  the 
nose  is  the  fatal  prognostic,  here  there  ajipeared 
certain  tumours  in  the  groin  or  under  tlie  arm- 
pits, some  as  big  as  a  small  apple,  others  as  an 
egg;  and  afterwards  purple  spots  in  most  parts 
of  the  bod}';  in  some  cases  large  and  but  few  in 
number,  in  others  smaller  and  more  numerous  — 
both  sorts  the  usual  messengers  of  death.  To  the 
cure  of  this  malady,  neither  medical  knowledge 
nor  the  power  of  drugs  was  of  any  etTect.  .  .  . 
Nearly  all  died  the  third  day  from  the  first  ap- 
pearance of  the  symptoms,  some  sooner,  some 
later,  without  any  fever  or  other  accessory  sj"mp- 
toms.  What  gave  the  more  virulence  to  this 
plague,  was  that,  by  being  communicated  from 
the  sick  to  the  hale,  it  spread  daily,  like  fire  when 
it  comes  in  contact  with  large  masses  of  combusti- 
bles. Nor  was  it  caught  only  1)\'  conversing  with, 
or  coming  near  the  sick,  but  even  by  touching 
their  clothes,  or  anything  that  they  had  liefore 
touched.  .  .  .  These  facts,  and  others  of  the  like 
sort,  occasioned  various  fears  and  devices  amongst 
those  who  survived,  all  tending  to  the  same  un- 
charitable and  cruel  end;  which  was,  to  avoid 
the  sick,  and  everything  that  had  been  near  them, 
expecting  by  that  means  to  save  themselves.  And 
some  holding  it  best  to  live  temperately,  and  to 
avoid  excesses  of  all  kinds,  made  parties,  anil  shut 
themselves  up  from  the  rest  of  the  world.  .  .  . 
Others  maintained  free  living  to  be  a  better  pre- 
servative, and  would  baulk  no  passion  or  appetite 
they  wished  to  gratify,  drinking  and  revelling 
incessantly  from  tavern  to  tavern,  or  in  private 
houses  (wiiich  were  frequently  found  deserted  by 
the  owners,  and  therefore  common  to  eveiy  one), 
yet  strcnuousl}'  avoiding,  with  all  this  brutal  in- 
dulgence, to  come  near  the  infected.  And  such, 
at  that  time,  was  the  public  distress,  that  the 
laws,  human  and  divine,  were  no  more  regarded ; 
for  tlie  officers  to  put  them  in  force  being  either 
dead,  sick,  or  in  want  of  persons  to  assist  them, 
every  one  did  just  as  he  pleased.  .  .  .  I  pass  over 
the  little  regard  that  citizens  and  relations  showed 
to  each  other:  for  their  terror  was  such  that  a 
brother  even  fled  from  a  brother,  a  wife  from  her 
husband,  and,  what  is  more  uncommon,  a  parent 
from  his  own  child.  .  .  .  Such  was  the  cruelty 
of  Heaven,  and  perhaps  of  men,  that  between 
March  and  July  following,  according  to  authen- 
tic reckonings,  upwards  of  100,000  souls  perished 
in  the  city  only ;  whereas,  before  that  calamity, 
it  was  not  supposed  to  have  contained  so  many 
inhabitants.  What  magnificent  dwellings,  what 
noble  palaces,  were  then  depopulated  to  the  last 
inhabitant!" — G.  Boccaccio,  The  Decameron, 
inti-i'iJ. — See.  also,  Bl-\ck  De.vtii. 

A.  D.  1358. — The  captains  of  the  Guelf  Party 
and  the  "  Amraoniti, " — "  The  magistracy  called 
the  'Capitani  di  Parte  Guelfa,' — the  Captains  of 
the  Guelph  party, —  was  instituted  in  the  year 
1267;  and  it  was  remarked,  when  the  institution 
of  it  was  recorded,  that  the  conception  of  a  mag- 
istracy avowedly  formed  to  govern  a  community, 
not  only  by  the  authority  of,  but  in  the  interest 
of  one  section  only  of  its  members,  was  an  extra- 
ordinary proof  of  the  unfitness  of  the  Florentines 
for  self-government,  and  a  forewarning  of  the 
infallible  certainty  that  the  .attempt  to  rule  the 
Commonwealth  on  such  principles  would  come 
to  a  bad  ending.  In  the  j'ear  13.i8,  a  little  less 
than  a  century  after  the  first  establishment  of 
this  strange  magistracy,  it  began  to  develop  the 
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mischievous  capabilities  inlicrent  in  tlie  nature 
of  it,  in  a  ver_v  alarming  manner.  ...  In  1358 
this  magistracy  consisted  of  four  members.  .  .  . 
These  men,  'born,'  says  Ammirato,  'for  the 
public  ruin,  under  pretext  of  zeal  for  the  Guelph 
cause '  .  .  .  caused  a  law  to  be  passed,  according 
to  which  any  citizen  or  Florentine  subject  who 
had  ever  held,  or  should  thereafter  hold,  any 
ofBce  in  the  Commonwealth,  might  be  either 
openly  or  secretly  accused  before  the  tribunal  of 
the  Captains  of  the  Guelph  Party  of  being  Ghi- 
belline,  or  not  genuine  Guelph.  If  the  accusa- 
tion was  supported  by  six  witnesses  worth}-  of 
belief,  the  accused  might  be  condemned  to  death 
or  to  tine  at  the  discretion  of  the  Captains.  .  .  . 
It  will  be  readily  conceived  that  the  passing  of 
such  a  law,  in  a  city  bristling  with  party  hatreds 
and  feuds,  was  the  signal  for  the  commencement 
of  a  reign  of  terror."  The  citizens  proscribed 
were  "said  to  be  'admonished';  and  the  con- 
demnations were  called  'admonitions';  and 
henceforward  for  many  years  the  'ammonizioni' 
[or  '  ammoniti ']  play  a  large  part  in  the  domestic 
history  and  political  struggles  of  Florence." — T. 
A.  Trollope.  Hist,  of  the  Commomcealth  of  Flor- 
ence, bk.  3,  cli.  7  (r.  2). 

Also   rs':   H.  E.  Xapier.  Florentine  Eistory, 

Cf<.   1Z  (r.   -31 

A.  D.  1359-1391. — The  Free  Company  of  Sir 
John  Hawkwood  and  the  wars  with  Pisa, 
with  Milan,  and  with  the  Pope.  See  Italy: 
A.  I>.  l?,43-i:;!i3. 

A.  D.  1375-1378. — War  with  the  Pope  in 
support  of  the  oppressed  States  of  the  Church. 
— The  Eight  Saints  of  'War. — A  terrible  ex- 
communication.— In  1373,  the  Florentines  lie- 
came  engaged  in  war  with  Pope  Gregory  XL. 
supporting  a  revolt  of  the  States  of  the  Church, 
which  were  heavily  oppressed  by  the  representa- 
tives of  their  papal  sovereign  (see  P.\pact:  A.  D. 
1.3.52-1378).  "Nevertheless,  so  profoundly  rev- 
erenced was  the  church  that  even  the  "sound 
of  war  against  a  pope  appeared  to  many  little 
less  than  blasphemy;  numbers  opposed  on  this 
pretence,  but  really  from  party  motives  alone." 
But  "a  general  council  assembled  and  declared 
the  cause  of  liberty  paramount  to  every  other 
consideration ;  the  war  was  affirmed  to  be  rather 
against  the  injustice  and  t_vranny  of  foreign  gov- 
ernors than  the  church  itself.  .  .  .  All  the  eccle- 
siastical cities  then  groaning  under  French  op- 
pression were  to  be  invited  to  revolt  and  boldly 
achieve  their  independence.  These  spirited  reso- 
lutions were  instantly  executed,  and  on  the  8th 
of  August  1375  Alessandro  de'  Bardi  [and  seven 
other  citizens]  .  .  .  were  formed  into  a  supreme 
council  of  war  called  'Gli  Otto  della  Guerra'; 
and  afterwards,  from  their  able  conduct,  'Gli 
Otto  Santi  della  Guerra '  [The  Eight  Saints  of 
'War] ;  armed  with  the  concentrated  power  of 
the  whole  Florentine  nation  in  what  regarded 
war."  A  terrible  sentence  of  excommunication 
was  launched  against  the  Florentines  by  the 
Pope.  "Their  souls  w-ere  solemnly  condenmed 
to  the  pains  of  hell ;  fire  and  water  were  inter- 
dicted ;  their  persons  and  property  outlawed  in 
every  Christian  land,  and  they  were  finally  de- 
clared lawful  prey  for  all  who  chose  to  sell, 
plunder,  or  kill  them  as  though  they  were  mere 
slaves  or  infidels." — H.  E.  Xapier,  Florentine 
Ilirtorii.  hi:.  1.  ,■],.  26  ir.  2). 

A.  D.  1378-1427. — Completer  democratizing 
of  the  commonwealth. — The   Tumult   of  the 


Ciompi. — First  appearance  of  the  Medici  in 
Florentine  history. —  ThuuL'li  the  reign  of  the 
DuUe  of  Athens  lasted  rather  less  than  a  year, 
"  it  bore  important  fruits ;  forthe  tyrant,  seeking 
to  support  himself  upon  the  favour  of  the  com- 
mon people,  gave  political  power  to  the  Lesser 
Arts  at  the  expense  of  the  Greater,  and  confused 
the  old  State-system  by  enlarging  the  democracy. 
The  net  result  of  these  events  for  Florence  was, 
first,  tliat  the  city  became  habituated  to  rancor- 
ous party-strife.  Involving  exiles  and  proscrip- 
tions, and,  secondly,  that  it  lo.st  its  primitive 
social  hierarchy  of  classes.  .  .  .  Civil  strife  now 
declared  itself  as  a  conflict  between  labour  and 
capital.  The  members  of  the  Lesser  Arts,  crafts- 
men who  plied  trades  subordinate  to  those  of  the 
Greater  Arts,  rose  up  against  their  social  and 
political  superiors,  demanding  a  larger  share  in 
the  government,  a  more  equal  distriliution  of 
profits,  higher  wages,  and  privileges  that  should 
place  them  on  an  absolute  equality  with  the 
wealthy  merchants.  It  was  in  tlie  year  1378  that 
the  proletariate  broke  out  into  rebellion.  Pre- 
vious events  had  prepared  the  way  for  this  re- 
volt. First  of  all,  the  republic  had  been  demo- 
cratised through  the  destruction  of  the  Grandi 
and  through  the  popular  policy  pursued  to  gain 
his  own  ends  by  the  Duke  of  Athens.  Secondl_v, 
society  had  been  shaken  to  its  very  foundation  by 
the  great  plague  of  1348  .  .  .  nor  had  30  years 
sufficed  to  restore  their  relative  position  to  grades 
and  ranks  confounded  by  an  overwhelming  ca- 
lamity. .  .  .  Rising  in  a  mass  to  claim  their 
privileges,  the  artisans  ejected  the  Signory  from 
the  Puldic  Palace,  and  for  awhile  Florence  was 
at  the  mercy  of  the  mob.  It  is  worthy  of  notice 
that  the  iledici,  whose  name  is  scarcely  known 
before  this  epoch,  now  come  for  one  moment  to 
the  front.  Salvestro  de'  >Iedici  was  Gonfalonier 
of  Justice  at  the  time  when  the  tunmlt  first  broke 
out.  He  followed  the  faction  of  the  handicrafts- 
men, and  became  the  hero  of  the  day.  I  cannot 
discover  that  he  did  more  than  extend  a  sort  of 
passive  protection  to  their  cause.  Yet  there  is 
no  doubt  that  the  attachment  of  the  working 
classes  to  the  house  of  Jledici  dates  from  this 
period.  The  rebellion  of  1378  is  known  in  Flor- 
entine history  as  the  Tumult  of  the  Ciompi.  The 
name  Ciompi  strictly  means  the  Wool-Carders. 
One  set  of  operatives  in  the  city,  and  that  the 
largest,  gave  its  title  to  the  whole  body  of  the 
labourers.  For  some  months  these  craftsmen 
governed  the  republic,  appointing  their  own 
Signory  and  pas.sing  laws  in  their  own  interest ; 
but,  as  is  usual,  the  proletariate  found  itself  in- 
capable of  sustained  government.  The  ambition 
and  discontent  of  the  Ciompi  foamed  themselves 
away,  and  industrious  workingmcn  began  to  see 
that  trade  was  languishing  and  credit  on  the  wane. 
By  their  own  act  at  last  they  restored  the  gov- 
ernment to  the  Priors  of  the  Greater  Arti.  Still 
the  movement  had  not  been  without  grave  con- 
sequences. It  completed  the  levelling  of  classes, 
which  had  been  steadily  advancing  from  the  first 
in  Florence.  After  the  Ciompi  riot  there  was  no 
longer  not  only  any  distinction  between  noble 
and  burgher,  but  the  distinction  between  greater 
ami  lesser  guilds  was  practically  swept  away. 
.  .  .  The  proper  political  conditions  had  been 
formed  for  unscrupulous  adventurers.  Florence 
had  become  a  democracy  without  social  organi- 
sation. .  .  .  The  time  was  come  for  the  .Vlbizzi 
to  attempt  an  oligarchj',  and  for  the  iledicl  to 
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begin  the  enslavement  of  the  State.  The  Con- 
stitution of  Florence  offereil  many  points  of 
weakness  to  the  attaclis  of  such  intriguers.  In 
the  first  place  it  was  in  its  origin  not  a  political 
but  an  industrial  organisation  —  a  simple  group 
of  guilds  invested  with  the  sovereign  authority. 
...  It  liad  no  permanent  head,  like  the  Doge 
of  V^enice,  no  fixed  senate  like  the  Venetian 
Grand  Council;  its  chief  magistrates,  theSignory. 
were  elected  for  short  periods  of  two  months, 
and  their  mode  of  election  was  open  to  the  gravest 
criticism.  Suppo.sed  to  be  chosen  1)y  lot,  they 
were  really  selected  from  lists  drawn  up  by  the 
factions  in  power  from  time  to  time.  These  fac- 
tions contrived  to  exclude  the  names  of  all  but 
their  adherents  from  the  bags,  or  'borse,'  in 
which  the  burghers  eligible  for  election  had  to 
be  inserilied.  Furthermore,  it  was  not  (lossible 
for  this  shifting  Signory  to  conduct  affairs  re- 
quiring sustained  etSort  and  secret  dclilieration; 
therefore  recourse  was  being  continually  had  to 
dictatorial  Conunissions.  Tiie  people,  summoned 
in  parliament  upon  the  Great  Sipiarc,  were  asked 
to  confer  plenipotentiary  authority  upon  a  com- 
mittee called  Balia  [see  B.\li.v  of  Florence], 
who  proceeded  to  do  what  they  chose  in  the 
State;  and  who  retained  power  after  the  emer- 
gency for  which  they  were  created  passed  away. 
.  .  ."It  was  through  these  [and  other  specified] 
defects  that  the  ilemocraey  merged  gradually 
into  a  despotism.  The  art  of  the  Jledici  consisted 
in  a  seientitic  comprehension  of  these  very  imper- 
fections, a  methodic  use  of  tliem  for  their  own 
])urposes,  and  a  steady  opposition  to  any  at- 
teni|its  made  to  substitute  a  stricter  system.  .  .  . 
Florcuee,  in  the  middle  of  the  14th  century,  was 
a  vast  iK'chive  of  industrj'.  Distinctions  of  rank 
among  hurgla'rs,  (pialitied  to  vote  and  hold  ottice. 
were  theoretically  unknown.  Highly  educated 
men,  of  more  than  princely  wealth,  spent  their 
time  in  shops  and  counting-houses,  and  trained 
their  sons  to  follow  trades.  Military  service  at 
this  period  was  abandoned  by  the  citizens;  they 
])referre(l  to  pay  mercenary  troops  for  the  eon- 
duct  of  their  wars.  Nor  was  there,  as  in  Venice, 
any  outlet  for  their  energies  upon  the  seas.  Flor- 
ence had  no  navy,  no  great  port  —  she  only  kept 
a  small  tleet  for  the  protection  of  her  commerce. 
Thus  the  vigour  of  the  commonwealth  was  con- 
centrated on  itself:  while  the  influence  of  citi- 
zens, thnnigh  their  affiliated  trading-houses,  cor- 
respondents, and  agents,  extended  like  a  network 
over  Europe.  .  .  .  Accordingly  we  find  that  out 
of  the  very  bosom  of  the  peojile  a  new  jilutoeratic 
aristocracy  begins  to  rise.  .  .  .  These  nobles  of 
the  purse  obtained  the  name  of  '  Popolani  Nobili'; 
and  it  was  they  wlio  now  began  to  play  at  high 
stakes  for  the  supreme  power.  .  .  .  The  opening 
of  the  second  half  of  the  14th  century  had  been 
signalised  bj' the  feuds  of  two  great  houses,  both 
risen  from  the  people.  These  were  the  Albizzi 
and  the  Kicci. "  The  Albizzi  triumphed,  in  the 
conllict  of'the  two  houses,  and  became  all-power- 
ful for  a  time  in  Florence;  but  the  wars  with  the 
Visconti,  of  Jlilan,  in  which  they  engaged  the 
city,  made  necessary  a  heavy  burden  of  taxa- 
tion, which  they  rendered  more  grievous  by  dis- 
tributing it  unfairly.  "  This  imprudent  financial 
policy  IJegan  the  ruin  of  the  Albizzi.  It  caused 
a  clamour  in  the  city  for  a  new  system  of  more 
just  taxation,  which  was  too  powerful  to  be  re- 
sisted. The  voice  of  the  people  made  it,self 
loudly  heard;  and  with  the  people  on  this  occa- 
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sion  sided  Giovanni  de'  Me<lici.  This  was  in 
1427.  It  is  here  that  tlie  Medici  aiipear  upon 
that  memorable  .scene  where  in  the  fulin-c  tliey 
are  to  jilay  the  first  part,  Giovanni  de'  Medici 
did  not  heloug  to  the  same  branch  of  his  family 
as  the  Salvcstro  who  favoure<l  the  i)eoi)le  at  the 
time  of  the  Ciompi  Tumvdt.  But  he  adopted  the 
same  ])()pular  policy.  To  his  sons  Cosimo  and 
Lorenzo  he  beijueathed  on  his  death-bed  the  rule 
that  they  should  invariably  adhere  to  the  cause 
of  the  nudtitude,  found  their  intliu'iice  on  that, 
and  avoid  the  arts  of  factious  and  ambitions 
leaders."  —  J.  A.  Symonds,  Fhrencc  and  the 
Mi/dici  (S/cctc/ieH  and  Studicit  in  Italy,  ch.  5). 

Also  in:  A.  von  Reumont,  hircmo  de'  Medici, 
bk.  1,  ch.  3  (/■.  1).— T.  A.  Trollope,  Hist,  nf  the 
Cinniiiiiniriiitlh  nf  Fhiirnci'.  hk.  4-.")  (>\  2). 

A.  D.  1390-1402. — War  with  Gian  Galeazzo 
Visconti,  Duke  of  Milan. — ■"Already  in  Kisii, 
the  growing  power  of  Giangaleaz/.o  Visconti, 
the  tenth  duke  of  Milan  of  that  family,  began  to 
give  umbrage,  not  only  to  all  the  sovereign 
princes,  his  neighbours,  but  also  to  Florence  [see 
Mil.\n:  a.  D.  1377-1447].  .  .  .  Florence  .  .  . 
had  cause  enough  to  feel  uneasy  at  the  progress 
of  such  a  man  in  his  career  of  successfid  invasion 
and  usurpation; — Florence,  no  more  specially 
than  other  of  the  free  towns  annmd  her,  save 
that  Florence  seems  alwaj'sto  have  thouglit  that 
she  hail  more  to  lose  from  the  loss  of  her  lilicrty 
than  any  of  the  other  cities  .  .  .  and  felt  always 
called  upon  to  take  upon  herself  the  duty  of 
standing  forward  as  the  champion  ami  supi)orter 
of  the  principles  of  republicanism  and  free  gov- 
ernment. .  .  .  The  Pope,  Urban  VI.,  added 
another  element  of  disturbance  to  the  condition 
of  Italy.  For  in  his  anxiety  to  recover  simdry 
cities  mainly  in  L'mbria  anil  Uomagna  ...  he 
was  exceedingly  unscrupulous  of  means,  and 
might  at  any  moment  be  found  allying  himself 
with  the  enemies  of  free  government  and  of  the 
old  (Juelph  cause  in  Italy.  Venice,  also,  having 
most  improvidently  and  unwisely  allied  herself 
with  Visconti,  constituted  another  element  of 
danger,  and  an  additional  cause  of  unea.sine.ss 
and  watchfulness  to  the  Florentine  government. 
In  the  spring  of  1388,  therefore,  a  l)oard  of  ten, 
'  Dieci  di  Balia,'  was  elected  for  the  general 
management  of  '  all  those  measures  concerning 
war  and  ]ieace  which  should  be  adopted  b}-  the 
entire  Florentine  people.'  "  The  first  war  with 
Visconti  was  declared  by  the  republic  in  3Iay, 
1390,  and  was  so  successfully  conducted  for  the 
Florentines  by  Sir  John  Ilawkwood  that  it  ter- 
minated in  a  treatj-  signed  .January  30,  1393, 
wiiich  bound  the  Duke  of  ililan  not  to  meddle 
in  any  way  with  the  affairs  of  Tuscany.  For 
ten  years  this  agreement  seems  to  have  been  tol- 
erably well  adhered  to;  but  in  1403  the  rapacious 
Duke  entered  upon  new  encroachments,  wliich 
forced  the  Florentines  to  take  up  arms  again. 
Their  only  allies  were  Bologna  and  Padua  (or 
Francesco  Carrara  of  Padua),  and  the  armies  of 
the  three  states  were  defeated  in  a  terribly  bloody 
battle  fought  near  Bologna  on  the  26th  of  Jinie. 
"  Bologna  fell  into  the  hands  of  Visconti.  Great 
was  the  dismay  and  terror  in  Florence  when  the 
news  .  .  .  reached  the  city.  It  was  neither  more 
nor  less  than  the  fall,  as  the  historian  says,  of  the 
fortress  which  was  the  bidwark  of  Florence. 
Now  she  lay  absolutely  open  to  the  invader." 
But  the  invader  did  not  come.  He  was  stricken 
•with  the  plague  and  died,  in   September,  and 
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Florence  and  Italy  wen-  saved  from  the  tyranny 
which  he  had  seemed  able  to  extend  over  the 
whole. — T.  A.  TroUope,  Hist,  of  the  Common- 
icealth  of  Flmrnce,  hk.  4,  cli.  4-5  \i\  2). 

I4th-I5th  Centuries. —  Commercial  enter- 
prise, industrial  energy,  wealth  and  culture  of 
the  city. — •' Duriiit;- llic  14tli  and  15lli  centiirics 
Florentine  wealth  iiiereased  in  an  extraordinary 
degree.  Earlier  generations  had  compelled  the 
powerful  barons  of  the  district  to  live  in  the  city  ; 
and  even  \'et  the  exercise  of  the  rights  of  citizen- 
ship was  dependent  on  having  a  residence  there. 
The  influx  of  outsiders  was,  however,  much  more 
owing  to  the  attractions  offered  by  the  city, 
whether  in  busiuess,  profession,  or  pleasure,  than 
to  compulsion.  .  .  .  The  .situation  of  the  city  is 
not  favorable  to  the  natural  growth  of  commerce, 
especially  luiiler  the  conditions  which  preceded 
the  building  of  railroads.  At  a  considerable  dis- 
tance from  the  sea,  on  a  river  navigable  only  for 
very  small  craft,  and  surrounded  by  hills  which 
rendered  ditfieidt  the  construction  of  good  roads, 
—  the  fact  that  the  city  did  prosper  so  marvel- 
lously is  in  itself  jiroof  of  the  remarkable  energy 
and  ability  of  its  jieople.  They  needed  above 
all  things  a  sea-port,  and  to  obtain  a  good  one 
they  waged  some  of  their  most  exhausting 
wars.  Their  principal  wealth,  however,  came 
through  their  financial  operations,  which  extended 
throughout  Europe,  and  penetrated  even  to  Mo- 
rocco and  the  Orient.  Their  manufactures  also, 
especially  of  wool  and  silk,  brought  in  enormous 
returns,  and  made  not  only  the  fortunes  but  also, 
in  one  famous  case  at  least,  the  name  of  the 
families  engaged  in  them.  Their  superiority 
over  the  rest  of  Christendom  in  these  pursuits 
was  but  one  side  of  that  remarkable,  universal 
talent  which  is  the  most  astonishing  feature  of 
the  Florentine  life  of  that  age.  AVith  the  hardi- 
hood of  youth,  they  were  not  only  ready  but 
eager  to  engage  in  new  enterprises,  whether  at 
home  or  abroad.  ...  As  a  result  of  their  energy 
and  ability,  riches  poureil  into  their  coffers, —  a 
mighty  stream  of  gold,  in  the  use  of  which  they 
showed  so  much  judgment,  that  the  after  world 
has  feasted  to  our  day,  and  for  centuries  to  come, 
will  probably  continue  to  feast  without  satiety 
on  the  good  things  which  they  caused  to  be  made, 
and  left  behind  them.  Of  all  the  legacies  for 
which  we  have  to  thank  Florence,  none  are  so 
well  known  and  so  universally  recognized  as  the 
treasures  of  art  created  li_v  her  sous,  many  of 
which  yet  remain  within  her  walls,  the  marvel 
and  delight  of  all  who  behold  them.  As  tlie 
Florentines  were  ready  to  try  experiments  in  poli- 
tics, manufactures,  and  commerce,  so  also  in  all 
branches  of  the  tine  arts  they  tried  experiments, 
left  the  old,  beaten  paths  of  their  forefathers,  and 
created  something  original,  useful,  and  beautiful 
for  themselves.  Christian  art  from  the  time  of 
the  Homan  Empire  to  Cimabue  had  made  com- 
paratively little  progress:  but  a  son  of  the  Flor- 
entine fields  was  to  start  a  revolution  which 
should  lead  to  the  production  of  some  of  the  most 
marvellous  works  which  have  proceeded  from 
the  hand  of  man.  The  idea  that  the  fine  arts  are 
more  successfully  cultivated  under  the  patronage 
of  princes  than  imder  republican  rule  is  very 
widespread,  and  is  occasionally  accepted  almost 
as  a  dogma;  but  the  history  of  Athens  and  of 
Florence  teaches  us  willunit  any  doubt  that  the 
two  most  arli.stic  epochs  in  the  history  of  the 
worldhavehad  their  rise  in  republics.  .  ."  .  Some 


writers,  dazzled  by  the  splendors  of  the  Jledici, 
entirely  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  both  Dante 
and  Petrarch  were  dead  before  the  Jletlici  were 
even  heard  of,  and  that  the  greatest  works,  at 
least  in  architecture,  were  all  begun  long  before 
they  were  leaders  in  Florentine  affairs.  That 
family  did  much,  yes  very  much,  for  the  advance- 
ment of  art  and  letters;  but  they  did  not  do  all 
or  nearly  all  that  was  done  in  Florence.  .  .  . 
Though  civil  discord  and  foreign  war  were  very 
frequent,  Florentine  life  is  nevertheless  an  illus- 
tration rather  of  what  Herbert  Spencer  calls  the 
commercial  stage  of  civilization,  than  of  the  war- 
like period.  Her  citizens  were  above  all  things 
merchants,  and  were  generally  much  more  will- 
ing to  pay  to  avoid  a  war  than  to  conduct  one. 
They  strove  for  glory,  not  in  feats  of  arms,  but 
in  literary  contests  and  in  peaceful  emulation  in 
the  encouragement  of  learning  and  the  tine  arts." 
— AV.  B.  Scaife,  FloreiUinc  Life  during  the  Re- 
naium  nee,  pp.  16-19. 

A.  D.  1405-1406. —  Purchase  and  conquest 
of  Pisa.     .SeelT.u.V:   A.  D.  140-'-14(l6. 

A.  D.  1409-1411. — League  against  and  war 
with  Ladislas,  King  of  Naples.  See  Iiai.y 
(S(jrTm:r;Ni:  A.  D.  lysC-UU. 

A.  D.  1423-1447. — AA/ar  with  the  Duke  of 
Milan. — League  with  A/enice,  Naples,  and 
other  States.     Seelx.u.v:  A.  I).  1412-1447. 

A.  D.  1433-1464. — The  ascendancy  of  Cos- 
imo  de'  Medici. — In  1433,  Cosmo,  or  Cosimo  de' 
Medici,  the  son  of  Giovanni  de'  Jlediei,  was  the 
recognized  leader  of  the  opposition  to  the  oli- 
garchy controlled  by  IJinaldo  de'  Albizzi.  Cosmo 
inherited  from  his  father  a  large  fortune  and  a 
business  as  a  merchant  and  banker  which  he 
maintained  and  increased.  "He  lived  splen- 
didly ;  he  was  a  great  suj.iporter  of  all  literary 
men,  and  spent  and  distributed  his  great  wealth 
amongst  his  fellow  citizens.  He  was  courteous 
and  liberal,  and  was  looked  upon  with  almost 
unljounded  respect  and  affection  by  a  large  party 
in  the  state.  Rinaldo  was  bent  ujion  his  ruin, 
aud  in  1433,  when  he  had  a  Signoria  devoted  to 
his  party,  he  cited  Cosmo  before  the  Council, 
and  shut  him  up  in  a  tower  of  the  Public  Palace. 
Great  excitement  was  caused  by  this  violent 
step,  and  two  days  after  the  Signoria  held  a  par- 
liament of  the  people.  The  great  bell  of  the  city 
was  tolled,  and  the  people  gathered  round  the 
Palace.  Then  the  gates  of  the  Palace  were 
thrown  open,  and  the  Signoria,  the  Colleges  of 
Arts,  and  the  Gonfaloniere  came  forth,  and  asked 
the  people  if  they  would  have  a  Balia.  So  a 
Bulla  was  appointed,  the  names  being  proposed 
by  the  Signoria,  to  decide  on  the  fate  of  Cosmo. 
At  first  it  was  proposed  to  kill  him.  but  he  was 
only  banished,  much  against  the  will  of  Rinaldo, 
who  knew  that,  if  he  lived,  he  would  some  day 
come  back  again.  The  next  year  the  Signoria 
was  favourable  to  him;  another  Halia  was  ap- 
pointed ;  the  party  of  the  Albizzi  was  banished, 
and  Cosmo  was  recalled.  He  was  received  with 
a  greeting  sucli  as  men  give  to  a  conqueror,  and 
was  hailed  as  the  '  Father  of  his  Country.'  This 
triumphant  return  gave  the  Medici  a  power  in 
the  Republic  which  they  never  afterwards  lost. 
The  banished  party  fled  to  the  court  of  the  Duke 
of  .Milan,  and  stirred  him  up  to  war  against  the 
city."— W.  Himt.  Jliift.  of  Italy,  ch.  6,  sect.  5.— 
"Cosimo  de'  Medici  did  not  content  himself  with 
rendering  his  old  opponents  harmless;  he  took 
care  also  that  none  of  his  adherents  should  become 
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ton  powerful  and  dangerous  to  him.  ThcTc- 
fore.  remarks  Frances(-o  Guicciardini,  he  retained 
tlie  Signoria,  as  well  as  the  taxes,  in  his  hand, 
in  order  to  be  able  to  promote  or  opjiress  indi- 
viduals at  will.  lu  other  things  the  citizens  en- 
joyed greater  freedom  and  aeted  more  according 
to  their  own  pleasure  than  later,  in  the  days  of 
his  grandson,  for  be  let  the  reins  hang  loo.se  if  he 
was  only  sure  of  liis  own  position.  It  was  just 
in  this  that  his  great  art  lay,  to  guide  things 
according  to  his  will,  and  yet  to  make  his  parti- 
sans believe  that  he  shareil  his  authority  with 
them.  .  .  .  'It  is  well  known'  remarks  [Guicciar- 
dini] .  .  .  '  how  much  nobility  and  wealth  were 
destroyed  by  Cosimo  and  liis  descendants  l)y 
taxation.  The  Medici  never  allowed  a  fixed 
method  and  legal  distribution,  but  always  re- 
served to  tliemselvcs  the  jiower  of  bearing 
heavily  upon  individuals  according  to  their 
pleasure.  .  .  .  He  [Cosimo]  ntaiutained  great 
reserve  in  his  whole  manner  of  life.  For  a  quar- 
ter of  a  century  he  was  the  almost  absolute  di- 
rector of  the  State,  but  he  never  assumed  the 
show  of  his  dignity.  .  .  .  The  ruler  of  the  Flor- 
entine State  remained  citizen,  agriculturist,  and 
merchant.  In  his  ajipearauce  and  bearing  there 
was  nothing  wliicli  distinguished  him  from 
others.  .  .  .  He  ruled  the  money  market,  not  only 
in  Italy,  but  throughout  Europe.  He  had  banks 
in  all  the  western  cinuitries,  and  his  experience 
and  the  excellent  memory  which  never  failed 
him,  with  his  strong  love  of  order,  enabled  him 
to  guide  everything  from  Florence,  which  he 
never  quitted  after  1438."  The  <leatli  of  Cosimo 
occurred  on  the  1st  day  of  August,  1404. — A. 
von  Keumont,  Ijn-cnzn  de  Medici,  hk.  1,  cli.  6  mid 
8  (f.  1).  — "The  last  troubled  days  of  the  Floren- 
tine democracy  had  not  proved  quite  unpro- 
ductive of  art.  It  was  the  time  of  Giotto's  un- 
disputed sway.  >Iany  works  of  which  the  loth 
centurj-  gets  the  glory  because  it  linished  them 
were  ordered  and  begun  amidst  the  confusion 
and  terrible  agitation  of  the  demagogy.  .  .  . 
Under  the  oligarchy,  in  tin;  relative;  calm  that 
came  with  oppression,,  a  taste  for  art  as  well  as 
for  letters  began  to  develop  in  Florence  as  else- 
where." But  "Co.simo  de'  Jledicis  had  rare 
good  fortune.  In  his  time,  and  under  his  rule, 
capricious  chance  united  at  Florence  talents  as 
numerous  as  they  were  diverse  —  the  universal 
Brunelleschi,  the  jiolishcd  and  elegant  Ghiberti, 
the  rough  and  powerful  Donalello,  the  suave 
Angelico,  the  masculine  Masaccio,  .  .  .  Cosimo 
lived  long  enough  to  see  the  collapse  of  the  ad- 
mirable talent  which  nourished  upon  the  banks 
of  the  Arno,  and  soon  spread  throughout  Italy, 
and  to  feel  the  void  left  by  it.  It  is  true  his 
grandson  saw  a  new  harvest,  but  as  inferior  to 
that  which  |ireceded  it,  as  it  was  to  that  which 
followed  if." — F.-T.  Perrens,  Ilist.  of  Florence, 
14y4-lo31,  hk.  1,  -■/,.  C. 

A.  D.  1450-1454.— Alliance  with  Francesco 
Sforza,  of  Milan,  and  war  with  Venice,  Na- 
ples, Savoy,  and  other  States.  See  ,Mii.\n- 
A.  I).  1447-1 4.-)4. 

A.  D.  1458-1469. — Lucas  Pitti,  and  the  build- 
ing of  the  Pitti  Palace. — Piero  de'  Medici  and 
the  five  agents  of  his  tyranny. — Lntil  \i'>'). 
Cosmo  de'  Medici  shared  the  gciveriuneiit  of 
Florence  in  some  degree  with  Xeri  Capponi.  an 
able  statesman,  who  ha<l  taken  an  eminent  part 
in  p\il)lic  affairs  for  many  years  —  during  the 
domination  of  the  Albizzi,  as  well  as  afterwards. 


"  When  Xeri  Capponi  died,  tlie  council  refused  to 
call  a  new  parliament  to  replace  the  balia,  whose 
power  expired  on  the  1st  of  .July,  H.").'),  .  .  .  The 
election  of  the  signoria  was  again  made  fairly  by 
lot,  .  .  .  the  contributions  were  again  eejuitably 
apportioned, —  the  tribunals  ceased  to  listen  to 
the  recommendations  of  those  who,  till  then,  had 
made  a  tratlic  of  distributive  justice."  This  re- 
covery of  freedom  in  Florence  was  enjoyed  for 
about  three  years;  but  when,  in  IfoS.  Lucas 
Fitti.  "rich,  powerful,  .and  Ijold."  was  named 
gonfalonier,  Cosmo  conspired  with  him  to  reim- 
pose  the  yoke.  "Pitti  assembled  the  parlia- 
ment; but  not  till  he  had  filled  all  the  avenues 
of  the  public  square  with  soldiers  or  armed 
peasants.  The  people,  menaced  and  trembling 
within  this  circle,  consented  to  name  a  new 
balia,  more  violent  and  tyrannical  than  any  of 
the  preceding.  It  was  composed  of  ''>Tti  persons, 
to  whom  was  delegated  all  the  power  of  the  re- 
public. They  exiled  a  great  luimber  of  the 
citizens  who  had  shown  the  most  attachment  to 
liberty,  and  they  even  put  ■  .some  to  death." 
When,  in  14G3,  Cosmo's  second  son,  Giovanni, 
on  whom  his  hopes  were  centered,  died,  Lucas 
Pitti  "looked  on  him.self  henceforth  as  the  only 
chief  of  the  state.  It  was  aliout  this  timi'  that 
he  undertook  the  building  of  that  magniticent 
palace  which  now  [1832]  forms  the  residence  of 
the  grand-dukes.  The  republican  e(|uality  was 
not  only  offended  by  the  splendour  of  this  rciral 
dwelling;  but  the  construction  of  it  afforded 
Pitti  an  occasion  for  marking  his  conteuqit  of 
liberty  and  the  laws.  He  made  of  this  liuilding 
an  asylum  for  all  fugitives  from  justice,  whom 
110  public  officer  dared  pursue  when  once  he 
[they'?]  took  part  iu  the  labour.  At  the  same 
time  iiulividuals,  as  well  as  comiuuuities,  who 
would  obtain  some  favour  from  the  republic, 
knew  that  the  oidy  means  of  being  heard  was  to 
offer  Lucas  Pitti  some  precious  wood  or  marlde 
to  be  employed  in  the  construction  of  his  palace. 
When  Cosmo  de'  Medici  dii'd,  at  his  country- 
house  of  Careggi,  on  the  1st  of  August.  14()4, 
Lucas  I'itti  felt  himself  relca.sed  from  the  control 
imposed  by  the  virtue  and  moderation  of  that 
great  citizen.  .  .  .  His  [Cosmo's]  son,  Pietro  de' 
Medici,  then  48  years  of  age,  supposed  that  he 
should  succeed  to  the  administration  of  the  re- 
]iublic,  as  he  had  succeeded  to  the  wealth  of  his 
father,  by  hereditary  right :  but  the  state  of  his 
health  did  not  admit  of  his  attending  regularly 
to  business,  or  of  his  inspiring  his  rivals  with 
much  fear.  To  diminish  the  weight  of  affairs 
which  oppressed  him,  he  resolved  on  withdraw- 
ing a  part  of  his  immense  fortune  from  com- 
merce; recalling  all  his  loans  made  iu  partner- 
ship with  other  merchants;  and  laying  out  this 
money  in  land.  But  this  unexpected  demand  of 
considerable  capital  occasioned  a  fatal  shock  to 
the  commerce  of  Fliirence;  at  the  same  time  that 
if  alienated  all  the  debtors  of  the  house  of  Medici, 
and  deprived  it  of  much  of  its  popularity.  The 
death  of  Sforza,  also,  which  took  place  on  the 
Sth  of  March,  1466,  deprived  the  Medicean 
party  of  its  firmest  stipport  abroad.  .  .  .  The 
friends  of  liberty  at  Florence  soon  perceived  that 
Lucas  Pitti  and  Pietro  de'  Medici  no  longer 
agreed  together;  and  the}'  recovered  courage 
when  the  latter  proposed  to  the  coimcil  the  c.dl- 
ing  of  a  parliament,  in  order  to  renew  the  balia, 
the  power  of  which  expired  on  the  1st  of  Seji- 
tember,  1465;  his  proposition  was  rejected.     The 
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niaifistracy  began  again  to  be  drawn  by  lot 
froin  among  the  members  of  the  party  victorious 
in  14:54.  This  return  of  liberty,  however,  was 
but  of  .sliort  duration.  Pitti  and  ^lediei  were 
reconciled:  tliey  agreed  to  call  a  parliament,  and 
to  direct  it  in  concert;  to  intimidate  it,  they  sur- 
roimded  it  with  foreign  troops.  But  ilediei,  on 
the  uominalion  of  the  balia,  on  tlie  2d  of  Septem- 
l)er,  14W),  found  means  of  admitting  his  own 
partisans  only,  and  excluding  all  tliose  of  Lucas 
I'itti.  The  citizens  who  had  shown  any  zeal  for 
lil)erty  were  all  exiled.  .  .  .  Lucas  Pitti  ruined 
himself  in  l)uil(ling  his  palace.  His  talents  were 
judged  to  bear  no  proportion  to  his  aml)ition: 
the  friends  of  lilierty,  as  well  as  those  of  .Medici, 
equally  detested  him;  and  he  remained  deprived 
of  all  power  in  a  city  which  he  had  so  largely 
eontriljuted  to  enslave.  Italy  became  filled  with 
Florentine  emigrants:  every  revolution,  even 
every  convocation  of  parliament,  was  followed 
by  the  e.xile  of  many  citizens.  ...  At  Florence, 
the  citizens  who  escaped  proscription  tremliled  to 
see  despotism  established  in  their  republic;  t)ut 
the  lower  orders  were  in  general  contented,  and 
made  no  attempt  to  second  Bartolomco  t'olenni, 
wlien  he  entered  Tuscany,  in  1467,  at  tlie  head 
of  tlie  Florentine  emigrants,  who  had  taken  him 
into  their  pay.  Commerce  prospered;  manufac- 
tures were  carried  on  with  great  activity ;  high 
wages  supported  in  comfort  all  who  lived  by 
then-  labour;  and  the  iledici  entertained  them 
with  shows  and  festivals,  keeping  them  in  a  sort 
of  perpetual  carnival,  amidst  which  the  people 
soon  lost  all  thought  of  liberty.  Pietro  de' 
Jledici  was  ahva\'S  in  too  bad  a  state  of  heallh 
to  exercise  in  person  the  sovereignty  he  had 
usurped  over  his  country ;  he  left  it  to  five  or  six 
citizens,  who  reigned  in  his  name.  .  .  .  They 
not  only  transacted  all  business,  but  appropriated 
to  tliemselves  all  the  profit;  they  sold  their  in- 
fluence and  credit ;  they  gratified  their  cupidity 
or  their  vengeance;  but  they  took  care  not  to  act 
in  tlieir  own  names,  or  to  pledge  their  own  re- 
sponsibility;  they  left  that  to  the  house  of 
Medici.  Pietro,  during  the  latter  months  of  his 
life,  perceived  the  disorder  and  corruption  of  his 
agents.  He  was  afflicted  to  see  his  memory  thus 
stained,  and  he  addressed  them  the  severest 
reprimands;  he  even  entered  into  correspondence 
with  the  emigrants,  wliom  lie  tbouglit  of  recall- 
ing, wlien  he  died,  on  the  2d  of  December,  1469. 
His  two  sons,  Lorenzo  and  Giuliano,  the  elder 
of  whom  was  not  21  years  of  age,  .  .  .  given 
up  to  all  the  pleasures  of  their  age,  had  yet  no 
ambition.  The  power  of  the  state  remained  in 
the  hands  of  the  five  citizens  wlio  had  exercised 
it  umler  Pietro." — .T.  C.  L.  de  Si.smondi,  I  fist,  of 
l/i,'  lliilian  IliiinhUr^,  eh.  11. 

A.  D.  1469-1492.  —  The  conspiracy  of  the 
Pazzi. — The  government  of  Lorenzo  the  Mag- 
nificent.— The  death  of  liberty. — The  golden 
age  of  letters  and  art. — "  Loren/.o  inherited  his 
grandfather's  political  sagacity  and  far  surpassed 
him  in  talent  and  literary  culture.  In  many 
resjiects  too  he  was  a  very  different  man.  Cosimo 
never  left  his  business  ollice;  Lorenzo  neglected 
it,  and  had  so  little  commercial  aptitude  that  he 
was  oliligcd  to  retire  from  business,  in  order  not 
to  lose  liis  aljuudant  patrimony.  Cosimo  w;is 
frugal  in  his  personal  expenses  and  lent  freely  to 
others;  Lorenzo  loved  splendid  living,  and  thus 
gained  the  title  of  the  Magnificent ;  he  spent  im- 
moderately for  the  advancement  of  literary  men; 


he  gave  himself  up  to  dissipation  which  ruined 
his  health  and  shortened  liis  days.  His  manner 
of  living  reduced  him  to  such  straits,  that  he  liad 
to  sell  some  of  his  possessions  and  obtain  money 
from  his  friends.  Nor  did  this  surtice;  for  he 
even  meddled  with  the  public  money,  a  thing 
that  had  never  happened  in  Cosimo's  time.  Very 
often,  in  his  greed  of  unlawful  gain,  he  had  the 
Florentine  armies  paid  by  his  own  liank;  he  also 
appropriated  the  sums  collected  in  tlie  Monte 
Comune  or  treasury  of  the  public  debt,  and  those 
in  the  Monte  delle  Fanciulle  where  were  marriage 
portions  accumulated  by  private  savings  — 
money  hitherto  held  sacred  by  all.  Stimulated 
by  the  same  greed,  he,  in  the  year  1472  joined 
the  Florentine  contractors  for  the  wealthy  alum 
mines  of  Volterra,  at  the  moment  in  which  that 
city  was  on  the  verge  of  rebellion  in  order  to  free 
itself  from  a  contract  which  it  deemed  unjust. 
And  Lorenzo,  with  the  weight  of  his  authority, 
pushed  matters  to  such  a  point  that  war  broke 
out,  soon  to  be  followed  b}"  a  most  cruel  sack  of 
the  unhappy  city,  a  very  unusual  event  in 
Tuscany.  For  all  this  he  was  universally  blamed. 
But  he  was  excessivelj'  haughty  and  cared  for  no 
man;  he  would  tolerate  no  equals,  would  be  first 
in  everything — ^even  in  games.  He  interfered 
in  all  matters,  even  in  private  concerns  and  in  mar- 
riages: nothing  could  take  place  without  his  con- 
sent. ■  In  overthrowing  the  powerful  and  exalt- 
ing men  of  low  condition,  he  showed  none  of  the 
care  and  precaution  so  uniformly  observed  by 
Cosimo.  It  is  not  then  surprising  if  his  enemies 
increased  so  fast  that  the  formidable  eonspinicy 
of  the  Pazzi  broke  out  on  the  26th  April  1478. 
In  this  plot,  hatched  in  the  Vatican  itsi-lf  where 
fSixtus  IV.  was  Lorenzo's  determined  enemy, 
many  of  the  mightiest  Florentine  families  took 
part.  In  the  cathedral,  at  the  moment  of  the 
elevation  of  the  Host,  the  conspirators'  daggers 
were  unsheathed.  Giuliano  del  Medici  was 
stabbed  to  death,  but  Lorenzo  defended  himself 
with  his  sword  and  saved  hisowu  life.  Thi-tumult 
was  so  great  that  it  seemed  as  though  the  walls 
of  the  church  were  shaken.  The  populace  rose  to 
the  cry  of  '  Palle!  Palle! '  the  Medici  watchword, 
and  tlie  enemies  of  the  Medici  were  slaughtered 
in  the  streets  or  hung  from  the  windows  of  the 
Palazzo  Vecchio.  There,  among  others,  were 
seen  the  dangling  corpses  of  Archbishop  .Salviati 
and  of  Francesco  Pazzi,  who  in  their  last  strug- 
gles had  griijped  each  other  with  their  teeth  and 
remained  thus  for  some  time.  Jlore  than  seventy 
persons  i)erished  on  that  day,  and  Lorenzo,  tak- 
ing advantage  of  the  opportunity,  pushed  mat- 
ters to  extremity  by  liis  confiscations,  banish- 
ments, and  sentences  of  death.  Thereby  his 
power  would  have  been  infinitely  increased  if 
Pojie  Sixtus  IV.,  blinded  by  rage,  had  not  been 
induced  to  excommunicate  Florence,  and  make 
war  against  it,  in  conjunction  with  Ferdinand  of 
Aragon.  On  this  Lorenzo,  without  losing  a 
moment,  went  straight  to  Naples,  and  made  the 
king  understand  how  much  better  it  served  his 
interests  that  Florence  should  have  but  one  ruler 
instead  of  a  republican  government,  always  lia- 
ble to  change  and  certainly  never  friendly  to 
Naples.  So  he  returned  with  peace  re-established 
and  boundless  authority  and  popularity.  Now 
inileed  he  might  have  called  himself  lord  of  the 
city,  and  it  nuist  have  seemed  ea.sy  to  him  to 
destroy  the  republican  government  altogether. 
With  iiis  pride  and  ambition  it  is  certain  that  he 
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hiul  an  intonsp  dpsirp  to  stand  on  the  same  Icvol 
with  the  other  priiiees  and  tyrants  of  Italy.  Ilie 
more  so  as  at  that  moment  success  seemed  en- 
tirely within  his  grasp.  But  Lorenzo  sliowed 
that  his  political  shrewdness  was  not  to  t)e 
blinded  by  prosperity,  and  knowing  Florence 
well,  he  remained  tinn  to  the  tra<litional  policy 
of  his  house,  that  of  dominating  the  Hepnblic. 
while  ai>parently  respecting  it.  lie  was  well  de- 
termined to  render  his  power  solid  and  durable; 
Init  to  that  end  he  had  recourse  to  a  most  inge- 
nious reform,  by  means  of  which,  without  aban- 
doning tlie  old  road,  he  thoroughly  .succeeded  in 
his  object.  In  place  of  the  usual  five  yearly 
Balia.  he  instituted,  in  1480.  the  Council  of 
Seventy,  which  renewed  itself  and  was  like  a 
permanent  Italia  with  still  wider  power.  This, 
composetl  of  men  entirely  devoteil  to  his  cause. 
secure<l  the  govcrMmcut  to  him  forever.  By  this 
Council,  say  the  chroniclers  of  the  time,  liberty 
was  wholly  buried  and  undone,  but  certainly  the 
most  important  affairs  of  the  State  were  carried 
on  in  it  by  intelligent  and  cultivated  men,  who 
largely  promoted  its  material  prosperity.  Flor- 
ence still  called  itself  a  republic,  nominally  the 
old  institutions  were  still  in  existence,  but  all 
this  se<'med  and  was  nothing  but  an  empty 
mockery.  Lorenzo,  absolute  lord  of  all.  might 
certaiidy  be  called  a  tyrant,  surrounded  by  lack- 
eys and  courtiers.  .  .  .  Yet  he  dazzled  all  men 
by  the  splendour  of  his  rule,  so  that  [Guicciar- 
d'ini]  observes,  that  though  Lorenzo  was  a  tyrant, 
'  it  would  be  impossible  to  imagine  a  better  and 
more  pleasing  tyrant.'  Industry,  conunerce, 
public  works  had  all  received  a  mighty  impulse. 
In  iKi  city  in  the  world  had  the  civil  ei|uality  of 
modern  States  reached  the  degi'cc  to  which  it  had 
attained  not  merely  in  Florence  itself,  but  in  its 
whole  territory  and  throughout  all  Tuscany. 
Ailministration  and  secular  justice  proceeded 
regularly  enough  in  ordinary  cases,  crime  was  di- 
minished, and.  above  all,  literary  culture  had  be- 
come a  substantial  element  of  the  new  State. 
Learned  men  were  employed  in  public  ollices. 
and  from  Florence  spread  a  light  that  illuminated 
the  world.  .  .  .  But  Lorenzo's  policy  could  found 
nothing  that  was  permanent.  L'nrivalled  as  a 
model  of  sagacity  and  prudence,  it  promoted  in 
Florence  the  development  of  all  the  new  elements 
of  which  modern  society  was  to  be  the  outcome, 
without  succeeding  in  fusing  them  together;  for 
his  was  a  policy  of  equivocation  and  deceit, 
directed  by  a  man  of  mucli  genius,  who  had  no 
higher  aim  than  his  own  interest  and  that  of  his 
family,  to  which  he  never  hesitated  to  sacrifice 
the  interests  of  his  people." — P.  Villari,  Miithiti- 
tdli  anil  his  Times,  ch.  3,  seet.  3  (r.  1). — "The 
state  of  Florence  at  this  period  was  very  remark- 
able. Tlie  most  independent  and  tumultuous 
of  towns  w.-is  spellbound  imder  the  sv.ay  of 
Lorenzo  de'  Medici,  the  grandson  of  Cosimo  who 
built  San  ^larco;  and  scarcely  seemed  even  to 
recollect  its  freedom,  so  absorbed  was  it  in  the 
present  advantages  conferred  by  '  a  strong  gov- 
ernment,' and  solaced  by  shows,  entertainments, 
festivals,  pomp,  and  display  of  all  kinds.  It  was 
the  very  height  of  that  classic  revival  so  famous 
in  the  later  history  of  the  world,  and  the  higher 
classes  of  society,  having  shaken  themselves 
ajiart  with  graceful  contempt  from  the  lower, 
had  begun  to  frame  their  lives  according  to  a 
pagan  model,  leaving  the  other  and  much  big- 
ger half  of  the  world  to  pursue  its  superstitions 


undisturbed.  Florence  was  as  near  a  pagan  city 
as  it  was  po.ssible  for  its  rulers  to  make  it.  Its 
intellectual  existence  was  entirely  given  up  to 
the  |)ast ;  its  days  were  spent  in  that  worship  of 
antiipiity  which  has  no  power  of  discrimination, 
and  deities  not  only  the  wisdom  but  the  triviali- 
ties of  its  golden  epoch.  Lorenzo  reigned  in  the 
midst  of  a  lettered  crowd  of  classic  ixira.sites  and 
tlatterers.  writing  poems  which  his  courtiers 
found  better  than  Alighieri's,  and  surrounding 
himself  with  those  eloquent  slaves  who  make  a 
prince's  name  more  famous  than  arms  or  victories, 
and  who  have  still  left  a  prejudice  in  the  minds 
of  all  literature-loving  people  in  favour  of  their 
patron.  A  man  of  sujierb  health  ami  physical 
power,  who  can  give  himself  up  to  debauch  all 
night  without  interfering  with  his  power  of 
working  all  day,  and  whose  mind  is  so  versatile 
that  he  can  sack  a  town  one  morning  and  dis- 
course upon  the  beauties  of  Plato  the  next,  and 
weave  joyous  ballads  through  both  occupations 
—  gives  his  flatterers  reason  when  they  applaud 
him.  The  few  righteous  men  in  the  city,  the 
citizens  who  still  thought  of  Florence  aliove 
all.  kept  apart,  overwheimed  by  the  tide  which 
ran  in  favour  of  that  leading  citizen  of  Florence 
who  had  gained  the  control  of  the  once  high- 
spirited  and  freedom-loving  people.  Society 
had  never  been  more  dissolute,  more  selfish,  or 
more  utterly  deprived  of  any  higher  aim.  Bar- 
ren scholarship,  busy  over  grannnatical  ques- 
tions, and  elegant  philo.sophy,  snipping  and 
piecing  its  logical  systems,  formed  the  top  dres- 
sing to  that  half-brutal,  half  superstitious  igno- 
rance which  in  such  communities  is  the  general 
portion  of  the  poor.  The  dilettante  world 
dreamed  hazily  of  a  restoration  of  the  worship 
of  the  pagan  gods;  Cardinal  Bendx)  bade  his 
friend  beware  of  reading  St.  Paul's  epistles,  lest 
their  barbarous  style  should  corrupt  his  taste; 
and  even  such  a  man  as  Pico  della  .Mirandola 
declared  the  '  Divina  Cimimcdia  '  to  be  inferior 
to  the  '  Canti  Carnascialeschi '  of  Lorenzo  de' 
Medici.  .  .  .  Thus  limited  intellectually,  the  age 
of  Lorenzo  was  still  more  hopeless  innrally.  full 
of  debauchery,  cruelty,  and  corruption,  violat- 
ing oaths,  betraying  trusts,  believing  in  nothing 
but  Greek  manuscripts,  coins,  and  statues,  caring 
for  nothing  but  pleasure.  This  was  the  world 
in  which  Savonarola  found  himself." — .Mrs.  Oli- 
phant.  The  Makers  af  Florence,  eh.  9.  — "Terrible 
municipal  enmities  had  produceil  so  much  evil 
as  to  relax  ancient  republican  energy.  After  so 
much  destruction  repose  was  necessary.  To  an- 
tique sobriety  and  gravity  succeed  love  of 
pleasure  and  the  quest  of  luxury.  The  bel- 
ligerent class  of  great  nobles  were  ex[H'lled  and 
the  energetic  class  of  artisans  crushed.  Bourgeois 
rulers  were  to  rule,  and  to  rule  tramiuilly.  Like 
the  Jledicis,  their  chiefs,  they  manufacture, 
trade,  bank  and  make  fortiuies  in  order  to  expend 
them  in  intellectual  fashion.  War  no  longer 
fastens  its  cares  upon  them,  as  fomierly,  with  a 
bitter  and  tragic  grasp ;  they  manage  it  throvigh 
the  paid  bands  of  condottieri,  and  these  as  cun- 
ning traffickers,  reduce  it  to  cavalcades;  when 
they  slaughter  each  other  it  is  by  mistake ;  his- 
torians cite  battles  in  which  threc'and  .sometimes 
only  one  soldier  remains  fin  the  field.  Diplomacy 
takes  the  place  of  force,  and  the  mind  expands 
as  character  weakens.  Through  this  mitigation 
of  war  and  through  the  establishment  of  princi- 
I)alities  or  of  locaf  tyrannies,  it  seems  that  Italy, 
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like  llie  great  European  monarchies,  had  just  at- 
tained to  its  equilibrium.  Peace  is  partially 
established  and  the  useful  arts  germinate  in  all 
directions  upon  an  improved  social  soil  like  a 
good  harvest  on  a  cleared  and  well-ploughed 
field.  The  peasant  is  no  longer  a  serf  of  the  glebe, 
but  a  metayer;  he  nominates  his  own  municipal 
magistrates,  possesses  arms  and  a  communal 
treasury ;  he  lives  in  enclosed  bourgs,  the  houses 
of  which,  built  of  stone  and  cement,  are  large, 
convenient,  and  often  elegant.  Xear  Florence 
he  erects  walls,  and  near  Lucca  he  constructs 
turf  terraces  in  order  to  favor  cultivation. 
Lombardy  lias  its  irrigations  and  rotation  of 
crops;  entire  districts,  now  so  many  deserts 
around  Lomliardy  and  Rimie,  are  still  inhabited 
and  richly  productive.  In  the  upper  c!a.ss  the 
bourgeois  and  the  noble  labor  since  the  chiefs  of 
Florence  are  hereditary  bankers  and  commercial 
interests  are  not  endangered,  ilarlile  quarries 
are  worked  at  Carrara,  and  foundry  fires  are 
lighted  in  the  Maremmes.  AVe  find  iu  the  cities 
manufactories  of  silk,  glass,  paper,  books,  flax, 
wool  and  hemp;  Italy  alone  produces  as  much  as 
all  Europe  and  furnishes  to  it  all  its  lu.xuries. 
Thus  diffused  commerce  and  industry  are  not 
servile  occupations  tending  to  narrow  or  debase 
the  mind.  A  great  merchant  is  a  pacific  general, 
whose  mind  expands  in  contact  with  men  and 
things.  Like  a  military  chieftain  he  organizes 
expeditions  and  enterprises  and  makes  discover- 
ies. .  .  .  The  Medicis  possess  sixteen  banking- 
houses  in  Europe;  they  bind  together  through 
their  business  Russia  and  Spain,  Scotland  and 
Syria;  they  possess  mines  of  alum  throughout 
Italy,  paying  to  the  Pope  for  one  of  them  a  hun- 
dred thousand  florins  per  annum;  they  entertain 
at  their  court  representatives  of  all  the  powers  of 
Europe  and  become  the  councillors  and  modera- 
tors of  all  Italy.  In  a  small  state  like  Florence, 
and  in  a  country  without  a  national  army  like 
Italy,  such  an  influence  becomes  ascendant  in  and 
through  itself;  a  control  over  private  fortunes 
leads  to  a  management  of  the  public  funds,  and 
without  striking  a  blow  or  using  violence, a  private 
individual  finds  himself  director  of  the  state. 
.  .  .  These  banking  magistrates  are  liberal  as  well 
as  capable.  In  thirty-seven  years  the  ancestors  of 
Lorenzo  expend  six  hundred  and  si.xty  thousand 
florins  in  works  of  charity  and  of  public  utility. 
Lorenzo  himself  is  a  citizen  of  the  antique  stamp, 
almost  a  Pericles,  capable  of  rushing  into  the  arms 
of  his  enemy,  the  king  of  Naples,  in  order  to  avert, 
through  personal  seductions  and  eloquence,  a 
war  which  menaces  the  safety  of  his  country. 
His  private  fortune  is  a  sort  of  public  treasury, 
and  his  palace  a  second  hotel-de-ville.  He  en- 
tertains the  learned,  aids  tliem  with  his  purse, 
makes  friends  of  them,  corresjionds  with  them, 
defrays  the  expenses  of  editions  of  their  works, 
purchases  manuscripts,  statues  and  medals,  pat- 
ronizes promising  young  artists,  opens  to  them 
his  gardens,  his  collections,  his  house  and  his 
table,  and  with  that  cordial  familiarity  and  that 
openness,  sincerity  and  simplicity  of  heart  wliich 
place  the  protected  on  a  footing  of  equality 
with  the  protector  as  man  to  man  and  not  as 
an  inferior  in  relation  to  a  superior.  This  is  the 
representative  man  whom  his  contemporaries  all 
accept  as  the  accomplished  man  of  the  century, 
no  longer  a  Farinata  or  an  Alighieri  of  ancient 
Florence,  a  spirit  rigid,  exalted  and  militant  to 
its  utmost  capacity,"  but  a  balanced,   moderate 


and  cultivated  genius,  one  wlio,  through  the 
genial  sway  of  his  serene  and  beneficent  intellect, 
binds  up  into  one  sheaf  all  talents  and  all  beauties. 
It  is  a  pleasure  to  see  them  expanding  around 
him.  On  the  one  hand  writers  are  restoring  and. 
on  the  other,  constructing.  From  the  time  of 
Petrarch  Greek  and  Latin  manuscripts  are  sought 
for,  and  now  they  are  to  be  exhumed  in  tlie  con- 
vents of  Italy,  Switzerland,  Oermany  and  France. 
Thej-  are  deciphered  and  restored  with  the  aid  of 
the  savants  of  Constantinople.  A  decade  of 
Livy  or  a  treati.se  by  Cicero,  is  a  precious  gift 
solicited  by  princes;  some  learned  man  passes 
ten  3'ears  of  travel  in  ransacking  distant  libraries 
In  order  to  find  a  lost  book  of  Tacitus,  while  the 
sixteen  authors  rescued  from  oblivion  by  the 
Poggios  are  counted  as  so  many  titles  to  immor- 
tal fame.  .  .  .  Style  again  becomes  noble  and 
at  the  same  time  clear,  and  the  health,  joy  and 
serenity  diffused  through  antique  life  re-enters 
the  human  mind  with  the  harmonious  propor- 
tions of  language  and  the  measured  graces  of 
diction.  From  refined  language  they  pass  to 
vulgar  language,  and  the  Italian  is  born  by  the 
side  of  the  Latin.  .  .  .  Here  in  the  restored 
paganism,  shines  out  epicurean  gait}',  a  deter- 
mination to  enjoy  at  any  and  all  hours,  and  that 
instinct  for  pleasure  which  a  grave  philosophy 
and  political  sobriety  had  thus  far  tempered  and 
restrained.  AVith  Pulci,  Berni,  Bibiena,  Ariosto, 
Bandelli,  Aretino,  and  so  many  others,  we  soon 
see  the  advent  of  vohiptuous  debauchery  and 
open  skepticism,  and  later  a  cynical  unbounded 
licentiousness.  These  joyous  and  refined  civiliza- 
tions based  on  a  worship  of  pleasure  and  intel- 
lectuality—  Greece  of  the  fourth  century,  Pro- 
vence of  the  twelfth,  and  Italy  of  the  sixteenth 
—  were  not  enduring.  Man  in  these  lacks  some 
checks.  After  sudden  outbursts  of  genius  and 
creativeness  he  wanders  away  in  the  direction  of 
license  and  egotism;  the  degenerate  artist  and 
thinker  makes  room  for  the  sophist  and  the  dilet- 
tant.  But  in  this  transient  brilliancy  his  beauty 
was  charming.  ...  It  is  in  this  world,  again 
become  pagan,  that  painting  revives,  and  the 
new  tastes  she  is  to  gratify  show  beforehand  the 
road  she  is  to  follow  ;  henceforth  she  is  to  decorate 
the  houses  of  rich  merchants  who  love  antiquity 
and  who  desire  to  live  daintily." — H.  Taine, 
Italy.  Florence  and  Venice,  bk.  3,  eh.  3. 

Also  in:  A.  von  Reumont,  Lorenzo  de' Medici. 
— AV.  Roscoe,  Life  of  Lorenzo  de'Medici. — F.-T. 
Perrens,  Hii:t.  of  Florence,  1434-1531,  bk.  2,  ch. 
2-0. 

A.  D.  1490-1498. — The  preaching  of  Savona- 
rola.— The  coming  of  Charles  VTII.  of  France, 
and  expulsion  of  the  Medici. — The  great  re- 
ligious revival  and  Christianization  of  the 
Commonwealth. — Conflict  with  the  Church 
and  fall  of  Savonarola. — Girolamo.  or  .Jerome 
Savonarola,  a  Dominicun  monk,  born  at  Ferrara 
iu  1452,  educated  to  be  a  physician,  but  led  by 
early  disgust  with  the  world  to  renounce  his  in- 
teniled  profession  and  give  himself  to  the  religous 
life,  was  sent  to  the  convent  of  St.  Alark,  in 
Florence,  in  1490,  when  he  had  reachetl  the  age 
of  37.  "He  began  his  career  as  a  reader  and 
lecturer,  and  his  lectures,  though  onlv  intended 
for  novices,  drew  a  large  audience.  He  then 
lectured  in  the  ganlen  of  the  cloister,  under  a 
large  rosebush,  where  many  intellectual  men 
came  from  the  city  to  hear  him.  At  length  he 
began  to  preach  iu  the  Church  of  St.  JIark's,  and 
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his  subject  was  the  Apocalypse,  out  of  wliirli  he 
predicted  the  restoratiou  of  tlie  Churcli  in  Italy, 
which  he  declai'ed  God  would  bring  abo\it  by  a 
severe  visitation.  Its  influence  upon  his  hearers 
was  overpoweriug ;  there  was  no  room  in  the 
clutrch  for  the  brethren;  his  fame  spread  abroad, 
and  he  was  next  appointed  to  preach  the  sermons 
in  the  catliedral.  .  .  .  Amid  the  lu.xurious. 
jvsthetic,  seuiipaiian  life  of  Florence,  in  the  ears 
of  the  rich  citizens,  the  licentious  youth,  the 
learned  Platonists,  he  denounced  the  revival  of 
paganism,  the  corruptions  of  the  Church,  the 
ignorance  and  consequent  .slavery  of  the  people, 
and  declared  that  God  would  visit  Italy  with 
some  terrible  punishment,  and  that  it  wovdd 
soon  come.  He  spoke  severe  worils  about  the 
priests,  declared  to  the  people  that  tlie  Scriptures 
were  the  only  gindes  to  salvation;  that  salvation 
did  not  come  from  external  works,  as  the  Church 
taught,  but  from  faith  in  Christ,  from  giving  up 
the  licart  to  Ilim,  and  if  lie  forgave  sin,  there 
was  no  need  for  any  other  absolution.  Scarcely 
had  he  been  a  year  in  Florence  when  he  was  made 
prior  of  the  monastery.  There  was  a  custom  in 
vogue,  a  relic  of  the  old  times,  for  every  new 
prior  to  go  to  the  king  or  ruler  and  ask  his  favour. 
This  homage  was  then  due  to  Lorenzo  di  ;\Iedici, 
but  Savonarola  declared  he  would  never  submit 
to  it,  saying — 'From  whom  have  I  received  my 
offlce,  from  God  or  Lorenzo?  Let  us  pray  for 
grace  to  the  Highest.'  Lorenzo  passed  over  this 
sliglit,  being  anxious  to  accjuire  the  friendship 
of  on<'  whom  he  clearly  saw  would  exert  great 
influence  over  the  I'Morentines.  Burlamaclii,  his 
contemporary  biographer,  tells  \is  that  Lorenzo 
tried  all  kinds  of  plans  to  win  the  friendship  of 
Savonarola  :  he  attended  the  church  of  St.  Mark; 
listened  to  his  sermons ;  gave  large  sums  of  money 
to  him  for  the  jioor;  loitered  in  the  garden  to  at- 
tract his  attention  —  but  with  little  success.  Sa- 
vonarola treate<l  iiim  with  resiicct,  gave  his  money 
away  to  the  poor,  but  avoided  him  anil  denounced 
him.  Another  ])lan  was  tried  ;  Hve  distinguished 
men  waited  on  Savonarola,  and  Ijegged  him  to 
sjiare  such  elevatetl  persons  in  his  sermons,  to 
treat  more  of  generalities,  and  not  to  foretell  the 
future.  They  received  a  prophetic  answer:  'Go 
tell  your  master,  Lorenzo,  to  repent  of  his  sins, 
or  God  will  punish  lilm  and  his.  Does  he  threaten 
me  with  banisliment  V  AV'ell.  I  am  but  a  stranger, 
and  he  is  the  tirst  citizen  in  Florence,  but  let  him 
know  that  I  shall  remain  and  he  must  soon  de- 
part ! '  What  hapi)ened  shortly  after  caused  the 
peo]ile  to  begin  to  regard  Savonarola  as  a  prophet, 
and  won  him  tliat  terrible  fame  which  caused  his 
downfall.  .  .  .  Lorenzo  died  on  the  8th  April, 
1492,  an<l  from  that  time  Savonarola  becomes 
more  prominent.  He  directed  his  exertions  to 
the  accomplishment  of  three  objects  —  the  refor- 
mation of  ills  monastery,  the  reformation  of  the 
Florentine  State,  and  tlic  reformation  of  the 
Church.  He  changed  the  whole  character  of  his 
monastery.  .  .  .  Then  he  proceeded  to  State 
matters,  and  in  this  step  we  come  to  the  iiroblem 
of  his  life  —  was  he  a  prophet  or  a  fanatic"?  Let 
the  facts  speak  for  themselves.  Lorenzo  was 
succeeded  by  his  son  PIctro,  wlio  was  vastly  in- 
ferior to  his  father  in  learning  anil  statesmanship. 
Ills  only  idea  appears  to  have  been  a  desire  to 
unite  Florence  and  Naples  into  onit  jirinclpallty ; 
this  created  for  him  many  enemies,  and  men  be- 
gan to  fancy  that  the  great  house  of  Medici 
would   terminate   with    him.      So,   it    appears, 


thouglit  Savonarola,  and  announced  the  fact  at 
first  privately  amongst  his  friends;  in  a  short 
time,  however,  he  began  to  propheev  their  down- 
fall publicly.  During  the  years  1492  and  1494, 
he  was  actively  engaged  in  preaching.  In  Ad- 
vent of  the  former  year,  he  beg.an  his  thirteen 
serntons  upon  Noah's  Ark.  In  149)5  he  preaelied 
the  Lent  sermons  at  Rologna,  and  upon  his  return 
he  began  iireaehing  in  the  catliedral.  In  tliese 
sermons  he  predicted  tlie  approaching  fall  of  the 
State  to  the  astonishment  of  all  his  hearers,  who 
had  not  the  slightest  apprehension  of  danger: 
'The  Lord  has  declareil  that  His  sword  shall 
come  upon  the  land  swiftly  and  soon.'  This  was 
the  burden  of  a  sermon  preached  on  Advent 
Sunday,  1402.  At  the  close  of  149;i,  and  as  the 
new  year  apiiroached,  he  spoke  out  more  plainly 
and  detinitely.  He  declared  that  one  should 
come  over  tlie  Al])s  who  was  called,  like  Cyrus,  of 
whom  Jeremiah  wrote;  and  he  should,  sword  in 
hand,  wreak  vengeance  upon  tlie  tyrants  of  Italy. 
.  .  .  His  preaching  had  always  exerted  a  mar- 
vellous influence  upon  people,  as  we  shall  here- 
after note,  but  they  could  not  understand  the 
cause  of  these  predictions.  The  city  was  at 
peace;  gay  and  joyous  as  usual,  and  no  fear  was 
entertained;  but  towards  the  end  of  the  year 
came  the  fultilmcnt.  Charles  VIII.,  King  of 
France,  called  into  Italy  by  Duke  Ludovico  of 
Milan,  came  over  the  Alps  with  an  immense 
army,  took  Naples,  and  advanced  on  Florence. 
The  expulsion  of  the  Jledici  from  Florence  soon 
followed.  Pietro,  being  captured,  signed  an 
airreement  to  deliver  up  all  his  stroiiijholds  to 
Charles  VIII.,  and  to  pay  him  '200,060  ducats 
[see  It.u,Y:  A.  D.  1494-1490].  The  utmost  in- 
dignation seized  the  Florentines  when  they  lieard 
of  this  treaty.  Tlie  Signori  sent  lieralds  to 
Charles,  to  negociate  for  milder  terms,  and  their 
chief  was  Savonarola,  who  addressed  the  King 
like  a  prophet,  begged  him  to  take  jiilyon  Italy, 
and  save  her.  His  words  had  the  desired  ell'ect. 
Charles  made  more  easy  terms,  and  left  it  to  the 
Florentine  people  to  settle  their  own  State.  lu 
the  meantime  Pietro  returned,  but  he  found 
Florence  in  the  greatest  excitement  —  the  royal 
palace  was  closed;  stones  were  thrown  at  him; 
he  summoned  his  guards,  but  the  people  took  to 
arms,  and  he  was  compelled  to  fly  to  hisbiiithers 
Giovanni  and  Gluliano.  The  Signori  declared 
them  to  be  traitors,  and  set  a  price  upon  their 
heads.  Their  palace  and  its  treasures  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  people.  The  friends  of  the 
Medici,  however,  were  not  all  extinct;  and  as  a 
discussion  arose  which  was  likely  to  lead  to  a 
struggle,  Savonarola  summoned  the  people  to 
meet  under  the  dome  of  St.  Mark.  ...  In 
fact,  the  formation  of  the  new  State  fell  upon 
Savonarola,  for  the  people  looked  up  to  him  as 
an  inspired  prophet.  He  i^roposed  that  3,200 
citizens  should  form  themselves  into  a  general 
council.  Then  they  drew  lots  for  a  third  part, 
who  for  six  months  were  to  act  together  as  an 
executive  body  and  rejiresent  the  general  coun- 
cil, another  one-third  for  the  next  three  months, 
and  so  on;  so  that  every  citizen  had  liis  turn  in 
the  council  every  eighteen  months.  They  ulti- 
mately fomid  it  convenient  to  reduce  tlie  number 
to  SU  —  in  fact,  Savonarola's  Democracy  was  rap- 
idly becoming  oligarchic.  Each  of  these  80  rep- 
resentatives was  to  be  40  years  of  age;  they 
voted  with  black  and  white  beans,  six  being  a 
legal  majority.     But  the  Chief  of  the  State  was 
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to  be  Clirist ;  He  was  to  be  the  new  monarch. 
His  ne.\t  step  was  to  induce  tliem  to  proclaim  a 
general  amnesty,  in  which  he  succeeiled  only 
through  vigorously  preaching  to  them  that  for- 
giveness was  sweeter  than  vengeance  —  that  free- 
dom and  peace  were  more  loving  than  strife  and 
hatred.  ...  He  was  now  at  the  height  of  his 
power;  his  voice  ruled  the  State;  he  is  the  only 
instance  in  Europe  of  a  monk  openly  leading  a 
republic.  The  people  regarded  him  as  something 
more  than  human ;  they  knew  of  his  nights  spent 
in  prayer;  of  his  long  fasts;  of  his  unbounded 
charit}-.  .  .  .  Few  preachers  ever  exerted  such 
influence  upon  the  minds  of  crowds,  such  a 
vitalizing  influence;  he  changed  the  whole  char- 
acter of  Florentine  society.  Libertines  abandoned 
their  vices ;  the  theatres  and  taverns  were  empty ; 
there  was  no  card  playing,  nor  dice  throwing; 
the  love  of  fasting  grew  so  general,  that  meat 
could  not  be  sold ;  the  city  of  Florence  was  God's 
city,  and  its  government  a  Theocracy.  There 
was  a  custom  in  Florence,  during  Carnival  time. 
for  the  children  to  go  from  house  to  house  and 
bid  people  give  up  their  cherished  pleasures; 
and  so  great  was  the  enthusiasm  at  this  period 
that  people  gave  up  their  cards,  their  dice  and 
backgammon  boards,  the  ladies  their  perfumed 
waters,  veils,  paint-pots,  false  hair,  musical  in- 
struments, harps,  lutes,  licentious  tales,  especi- 
ally those  of  Boccaccio,  dream  books,  romances, 
and  popular  songs.  All  this  booty  was  gathered 
together  in  a  heap  in  the  market  place,  the  people 
assembled,  the  Signori  took  their  places,  and 
children  clothed  in  white,  with  olive  branches  on 
their  heads,  received  from  them  the  burning 
torches,  and  set  lire  to  the  pile  amid  the  blast  of 
trumpets  and  chant  of  psalms,  which  were  con- 
tinued till  the  whole  was  consumed.  .  .  .  His 
fame  had  now  reached  other  countries ;  foreign- 
ers visited  Florence  solely  for  the  purpo.se  of  see- 
ing and  hearing  him.  The  Sultan  of  Turkey 
allowed  his  sermons  to  be  translated  and  circu- 
lated in  his  dominions.  But  in  the  midst  of  his 
prosperity  his  enemies  were  not  idle:  as  he  pro- 
gres.sed  their  jealousy  increased:  his  preaching 
displeased  them,  terrified  them,  and  amongst 
these  the  most  bitter  and  virulent  were  the  young 
sons  of  the  upper  classes:  they  called  his  follow- 
ers '  howlers '  (Piagnoni),  and  so  raged  against 
him  that  they  gained  the  name,  now  immortalised 
in  history,  of  the  Arrabiati  (the  furies):  this 
liarty  was  increased  by  the  old  friends  of  the 
Jledici,  who  called  him  a  rebel  and  leader  of  the 
lower  classes.  Dolfo  Spiui,  a  young  man  of 
position  and  wealth,  commanded  this  party,  and 
used  every  effort  to  destroy  the  reputation  of 
Savonarola,  to  incite  the  people  against  him,  and 
to  ruin  him.  They  bore  the  name  of  '  Compag- 
uacci';  they  wrote  satires  about  the  Piagnoni; 
they  circulated  slanders  about  the  monk  who  was 
making  Florence  the  laughing  stock  of  Europe: 
but  Savonarola  went  on  his  way  indifferent  to 
the  signs  already  manifesting  themselves  amongst 
his  countrymen,  ever  most  sensitive  to  ridicule. 
He  also  strove  to  reform  the  Church:  he  deline- 
afed  the  Apostolic  Church  as  a  model  upon  which 
he  woidd  build  up  that  of  Florence.  .  .  .  By 
this  time,  the  intelligence  of  his  doings,  and  the 
gist  of  his  preaching  and  writing,  which  had 
been  carefully  transmitted  to  Rome  by  his  ene- 
mies, began  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  Pope. 
Alexander  VI.,  who  tried  what  had  frequently 
proved  an  infallible  remedy,  and  offered  Savona- 


rola a  Cardinal's  hat.  which  he  at  once  refused. 
He  was  then  invited  to  Rome,  but  thought  it 
prudent  to  excuse  himself.  When  the  contro- 
versy between  him  and  the  Pope  appeared  to  ap- 
proach a  crisis,  Savonarola  took  a  step  which 
somewhat  hurried  the  catastrophe.  He  wrote  to 
the  Kings  of  France  and  Spain,  and  the  Emperor 
of  Germany,  to  call  a  General  Council  fo  take 
into  consideration  the  Reform  of  the  Church. 
One  of  these  letters  reached  the  Pope,  through  a 
spy  of  Duke  Ludovico  Moro,  of  Milan,  whom 
Savonarola  had  denounced.  The  result  was  the 
issue  of  a  Breve  (October,  1496),  which  forbade 
him  to  preach.  The  Pope  then  ordered  the  Con- 
gregation of  St.  ]Mark  to  be  broken  up  and  amal- 
gamated with  another.  For  a  time  Savonarola, 
at  the  advice  of  his  friends,  remained  quiet ;  but 
at  this  last  step,  to  break  up  the  institution  he 
had  established,  he  was  aroused  to  action.  He 
denounced  Rome  as  the  source  of  all  the  poison 
which  was  undermining  the  constitution  of  the 
Church;  declared  that  its  evil  fame  stunk  in 
men's  nostrils.  The  Pope  then  applied  to  the 
Signori  to  deliver  up  this  enemy  of  the  Church, 
but  fo  no  purpose.  The  Franciscans  were  ordered 
to  preach  against  him.  but  they  made  no  impres- 
sion. Then  came  the  last  thunderbolt:  a  Bann 
was  issued  (12th  May,  1497),  which  was  an- 
nounced by  the  Franciscans.  During  the  time 
of  his  suspension  and  his  excommunication, 
many  things  happened  which  tended  to  his  down- 
fall, although  his  friends  gathered  round  him: 
the  rapid  change  of  ministry  brought  in  turn 
friends  of  the  3Iedici  to  the  helm ;  they  intro- 
duced the  young  Compagnacci  into  the  Council, 
and  gradually  his  enemies  were  increasing  in  the 
Government  to  a  strong  part_y. "  The  fickle 
Florentine  mob  now  took  sides  with  them  against 
the  monk  whom  it  had  recently  adored,  and  on 
the  7th  of  April,  1498,  in  the  midst  of  a  raging 
tumult,  Savonarola  was  taken  into  custody  by 
the  Signori  of  the  city.  With  the  assent  of  the 
Pope,  he  was  subjected  seven  times  to  torture 
upon  the  rack,  to  force  from  him  a  recantation 
of  all  that  he  had  taught  and  preache<l,  and  on 
the  23d  of  May  he  was  hanged  and  burned, 
in  company  with  two  of  his  disciples. — O.  T. 
Hill,  Introd.  to  Savonarola's  "  Tntnnph  of  the 
C/'ofts. " 

Also  rs:  P.  Villari,  Hist,  of  Savonarola  atid 
his  Tiims.—Mri.  Oliphant,  T/ie  .Vt^vrs  of  Flor- 
ence.— H.  H.  Milman,  Siiiyiniinila,  Erafuniis.  ami 
other  &»(//.«. — George  Eliot.  Rmuihi. — H.  Grimm, 
Life  'f  iiii-hael  Angelo,  i'.  1,  ch.  3-4. 

A.  D.  1494-1509. — The  French  deliverance 
of  Pisa  and  the  long  Twar  of  reconquest.  See 
Pisa:  A.  D.  USIl-loOtl. 

A.  D.  1498-1500. — Threatened  by  the  Med- 
ici, on  one  side,  and  Caesar  Borgia  on  the 
other. — An  new  division  of  parties. —  'After 
the  death  of  Savonarola  things  changed  with  such 
a  degree  of  rapidity  that  the  Arrabbiali  had  not 
time  to  consider  in  what  manner  they  could  re- 
strict the  government ;  but  they  soon  became 
convinced  tliat  the  only  salvation"  for  the  Repub- 
lic was  to  adopt  the  course  which  had  been  rec- 
ommended by  the  Friar.  Piero  and  (4iuliano  dei 
Medici  were  in  fact  already  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Florence,  supjiorted  by  a  powerful  Venetian 
army.  It  became,  therefore,  absolutely  necessary 
for  the  Arrabbiati  to  unite  with  the  Piagnoni,  in 
order  to  defend  themselves  against  so  many  dan- 
gers and  so  many  enemies.  By  great  good  fortune. 
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tlif  Duke  of  Mihin.  from  jealousy  of  the  \'ciic- 
tians,  came  to  tlieir  assistance  to  ward  off  the 
danger;  but  who  could  trust  to  his  friciiilship  — 
who  could  place  any  reliance  on  his  tiilelityV 
As  to  Alexander  Borgia,  lie  who  liad  held  out 
such  great  ho]K'S,  and  had  made  so  many  prom- 
ises, in  order  to  get  Savouarola  put  to  deatli.  no 
sooner  was  his  object  attained  than  he  gave  full 
swa_y  to  his  unbridled  passions.  It  seemed  as  if 
the  death  of  the  poor  Friar  had  released  both  the 
Pope  and  his  son,  Duke  Valentino,  from  all  re- 
straints upon  their  lusts  and  ambitiou.  The  Pope 
formed  intimate  alliances  with  Turks  and  Jews, 
a  tiling  hitherto  unheard  of.  lie,  in  one  year,  set 
up  twelve  cardinals'  hats  for  sale.  The  history 
of  the  incests  and  murders  of  the  family  of  Hor- 
gia  is  too  well  known  to  render  it  necessary  for 
us  to  enter  into  any  detailed  account  of  them 
here.  The  great  object  of  the  Pope  was  to  form 
a  State  for  his  sou  in  the  Romagna ;  and  so  great 
was  the  ambition  of  Duke  Valentino,  that  he 
contemplated  extending  his  power  over  the  whole 
of  Italy,  Tuscany  being  the  first  part  he  meant 
to  seize  upon.  With  that  view  he  was  always 
endeavouring  to  create  new  dangers  to  the  Re- 
public ;  at  one  time  he  caused  Arezzo  to  rise 
against  it;  at  another  time  he  threatened  to  bring 
back  Piero  de' Medici;  and  he  was  continually 
ravaging  their  territory.  The  consequence  was, 
that  the  Florentines  were  obliged  to  grant  him 
an  annual  subsidj'  of  36,000  ducats,  under  the 
name  of  condotta  (military  pay) ;  Init  even  that 
did  not  restrain  him  from  every  now  and  then, 
tinder  various  pretexts,  overrunning  and  laying 
waste  their  territory.  Thus  did  xilcxander  Bor- 
gia fulfil  those  promises  to  the  Republic  by  which 
they  had  been  induced  to  murder  Savonarola. 
The  Arrabbiati  were  at  length  convinced  that  to 
defend  themselves  against  the  !JIedici  and  Borgia, 
their  only  course  was  to  cultivate  the  alliance 
with  France,  and  unite  in  good  faith  with  the 
Piagnoui.  Thus  they  completely  adopted  the  ' 
line  of  policy  which  Savonarola  had  advised  ;  and 
the  consequence  was,  that  their  affairs  got  order 
and  their  exertions  were  attended  with  a  success 
far  beyond  what  could  have  been  anticipated." 
— P.  Villari,  Hist,  of  Savonarola  and  of  his  'Times, 
V.  2,  conclusion,.— "  A  new  division  of  parties 
may  be  said  to  have  taken  place  under  the  three 
denominations  of  '  Pallesclii '  [a  name  derived 
from  the  watchword  of  the  Jlcdiccans,  '  palle, 
palle,'  which  alluded  to  the  well-known  balls  in 
the  coat  of  arms  of  the  Medici  familj'],  '  Otti- 
luati,'  and  '  Popolani.'  The  first  .  .  .  were  for 
the  Medici  and  themselves.  .  .  .  The  '  Ottomati ' 
were  in  eager  search  for  a  sort  of  visionary  gov- 
ernment where  a  few  of  the  noblest  blood,  the 
most  illustrious  connexions  and  the  gnrrtest 
riches,  were  to  rule  Florence  without  any  regard 
to  the  Medici.  .  .  .  The  Popolani,  who  formed 
the  great  majority,  loved  civic  liberty,  therefore 
■were  constantly  watching  the  Jledici  and  other 
potent  and  ambitions  men. " — H.  E.  Napier,  Flor- 
entine IliDtorn,  bk.  3,  ch.  8  (p.  4). 

A.  D.  1502-1569. — Ten  years  under  Piero 
Soderini. — Restoration  of  the  Medici  and  their 
second  expulsion. — Siege  of  the  city  by  the 
imperial  army. — Final  surrender  to  Medicean 
tyranny. —  Creation  of  the  Grand  Duchy  of 
Tuscany. — "In  1.502,  it  was  decreed  that  the 
Gonfalonier  should  hold  office  for  life  —  should 
be  in  fact  a  Doge.  To  this  imiiortant  post  of 
permanent    president    Piero    Soderini   was    ap- 


pointed; and  in  his  hands  were  placed  the  chief 
affairs  of  the  republic.  .  .  .  During  the  ten 
years  which  elapsed  between  1502  anil  1512, 
Piero  Sodei'iui  administered  Florence  with  an  out- 
ward show  of  great  jirospcrity.  He  regained 
Pisa,  and  maintained  an  honourable  foreign 
IMiliey  in  the  midst  of  the  wars  stirred  up  by  the 
licague  of  C'ambray.  ]\Icanwhile  the  young 
])riiices  of  the  liou.se  of  Medici  had  grown  to 
manhood  in  exile.  The  Cardinal  Giovanni  was 
;i7  in  1512.  His  brother  Giuliano  was  33.  Both 
of  these  men  were  better  fitted  than  their  brother 
Piero  to  fight  the  battles  of  the  family.  Gio- 
vanni, in  particular,  had  inherited  ncj  small  por- 
tion of  the  Medicean  craft.  During  the  troubled 
reign  of  .Julius  II.  he  kept  very  (|uiet,  cementing 
his  connection  with  powerful  men  in  Rome,  but 
making  no  effort  to  regain  his  hold  on  Florence. 
Now  the  moment  for  striking  a  decisive  blow  had 
come.  After  the  battle  of  Ravenna  in  1512,  the 
French  were  driven  out  of  Italv,  and  the  Sforzas 
returned  to  Milan  [see  It.\ly:  A.  I).  1510-1513]; 
the  Spanish  troojjs,  under  the  Viceroj'  Cardona, 
remained  masters  of  the  country.  Following 
the  camp  of  these  Spaniards,  Giovanni  de'  Medici 
entered  Tuscany  in  August,  and  caused  the  res- 
toration of  the  Medici  to  be  announced  in  Flor- 
ence. The  people,  assembled  by  Soderini,  re- 
solved to  resist  to  the  uttermost.  ■  .  .  Yet  their 
courage  failed  on  August  29th,  when  news  readied 
them  of  the  capture  and  the  sack  of  Prato. 
Prato  is  a  sunny  little  city  a  few  miles  distant 
from  the  walls  of  Florence,  famous  for  the 
beauty  of  its  women,  the  richness  of  its  gardens, 
and  the  grace  of  its  buildings.  Into  this  gem  of 
cities  the  savage  soldiery  of  Spain  marched  in 
the  bright  autumnal  weather,  and  turned  the 
paradise  into  a  hell.  It  is  even  now  impossible 
to  read  of  what  they  did  in  Prato  without  sliud- 
dering.  Cruelty  and  lust,  sordid  greed  for  gold, 
and  cold  delight  in  bloodshed,  could  go  no 
further.  Giovanni  de'  jMedici,  by  nature  mild 
and  voluptuous,  averse  to  violence  of  all  kinds, 
had  to  smile  approval,  while  the  Spanish  Viceroy 
knocked  thus  with  mailed  baud  for  him  at  the 
door  of  Florence.  The  Florentines  were  para- 
lysed with  terror.  They  deposed  Soderini  and 
received  the  Jledici.  Giovanni  and  Giuliano 
entered  their  devastated  palace  in  the  Via  Larga, 
aliolished  the  Grand  Council,  and  dealt  with  the 
republic  as  the}"  li-sted.  ...  It  is  not  likely  that 
they  would  have  succeeded  in  maintaining  their 
authority  —  for  they  were  poor  and  ill-supported 
by  friends  outside  the  city  —  except  for  one  most 
lucky  circumstance:  that  was  the  election  of 
Giovanni  de'  j\Iedici  to  the  Papacy  in  1513.  The 
creation  of  Leo  X.  spread  satisfaction  through- 
out Italy.  ,  .  .  Florence  shared  in  the  general 
rejoicing.  ...  It  seemed  as  though  the  Repub- 
lic, swayed  by  him,  might  make  herself  the  first 
city  in  Italy,  and  restore  the  glories  of  her  Guelf 
ascendency  upon  the  platform  of  Renaissance 
statecraft.  There  was  now  no  overt  opi)osit  ion  to 
the  Medici  in  Florence.  How  to  govern  the  city 
from  Rome,  and  how  to  advance  the  fortunes  of 
his  brotlfcr  Giuliano  and  his  nephew  Lorenzo 
(Fiero's  son,  a  young  man  of  21),  occupied  the 
Pope's  most  serious  attention.  For  Lorenzo,  Leo 
olitained  the  Duchy  of  Urbino  and  the  hand  of  a 
French  princess.  Giuliano  was  named  Gonfa-' 
lonier  of  the  Church.  He  also  received  the  French 
title  of  Duke  of  Nemours  and  the  hand  of  Fili- 
berta,  Princess  of  Savoy.  .   .  .  Giulio,  the  Pope's 
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bastard  cousin,  was  made  cardinal.  ...  To  Lor- 
enzo, Duke  of  Urbino.  the  titular  head  of  the 
family,  was  committed  the  government  of  Flor- 
ence.".  .  .  Florence  now  for  the  first  time  saw  a 
regular  court  established  in  her  midst,  with  a 
])rince,  who,  though  he  bore  a  foreign  title,  was 
in  fact  her  master.  The  joyous  days  of  Lorenzo 
the  Magnificent  returned.  .  .  .  But  this  pros- 
perity was  no  less  brief  tlian  it  was  brilliant.  A 
few  years  suflBced  to  sweep  olf  all  the  chiefs  of 
tlie  great  house.  Giuliano  died  in  1516,  leaving 
onlj'  a  bastard  son,  I|i].iolito.  Lorenzo  died  in 
l.")19,  leaving  a  bastard  son.  Alessandro,  and  a 
daugliter,  si.x  days  old,  who  lived  to  be  the 
Queen  of  France.  Leo  died  in  1,521.  There  re- 
mained now  no  legitimate  male  descendants  from 
the  stock  of  Cosimo.  The  honours  and  preten- 
sions of  the  Jledici  devolved  upon  three  bastards, 
—  on  the  Cardinal  Giulio,  and  the  two  boys, 
Alessandro  and  Ippolito.  Of  these,  Alessandro 
was  a  mulatto,  his  mother  having  been  a  Moorish 
slave  in  the  Palace  of  Urbino;  and  whether  his 
father  was  Giulio,  or  Giuliano,  or  a  base  groom, 
was  not  known  for  certain.  To  such  extremities 
were  the  Medici  reduce<l.  .  .  .  Giulio  de'  Medici 
was  left  in  1521  to  administer  the  .State  of  Flor- 
ence single-handed.  He  was  archbishop,  and  he 
resided  in  the  city,  holding  it  with  the  grasp  of 
an  absolute  ruler.  .  .  .  In  1523,  the  Pope,  Adrian 
VL,  expired  after  a  short  papacy,  from  which 
he  gained  no  honour  and  Italy  no  profit.  Giulio 
liurried  to  Rome,  and,  by  the  clever  use  of  his 
large  influence,  caused  liimself  to  be  elected  with 
the^  title  of  Clement  VII."  Then  followed  the 
strife  of  France  and  Spain  —  of  Francis  I.  and 
Charles  V. —  for  the  possession  of  Italy,  and  the 
barbarous  sack  of  Rome  in  1527  (see  Italy: 
A.  D.  1.523-1.527,  1.527,  and  1.527-1.529).  "AVhen 
the  Florentines  knew  what  was  happening  in 
Rome,  they  rose  and  forced  the  Cardinal  Pas- 
serini  [whom  the  Pope  had  appointed  to  act  as 
his  vicegerent  in  the  government  of  Florence]  to 
depart  with  the  Medicean  bastards  from  the  city. 
.  .  .  Tlie  whole  Tiiale  population  was  enrolled  in  a 
militia.  The  Grand  Council  was  reformed,  and 
the  republic  was  restored  upon  the  basis  of  149.5. 
Kiccolo  Capponi  was  elected  Gonfalonier.  The 
name  of  Christ  was  again  registered  as  chief  of 
the  commonwealth  —  to  such  an  extent  did  the 
memory  of  Savonarola  still  s«'a_v  the  popidar 
imagination.  The  new  State  hastened  to  form 
an  alliance  with  France,  and  Malatesta  Baglioni 
was  chosen  as  military  Commander-in-Chief. 
Meanwhile  the  city  armed  itself  for  siege  — 
Jlichel  Angelo  Buonarroti  and  Francesco  da  San 
Gallo  imdertaking  the  construction  of  new  forts 


and  ramparts.  These  measures  were  adopted 
with  sudden  decision,  becau.se  it  was  soon  known 
that  Clement  had  made  peace  with  the  Emperor, 
and  that  the  army  which  had  sacked  Rome  was 
going  to  be  marched  on  Florence.  .  .  .  On  Septem- 
ber4  [1529],  the  Princeof  Orange  appeared  before 
the  walls,  and  o])eued  the  memorable  siege.  It 
lasted  eight  months,  at  the  end  of  which  time, 
betrayed  by  their  generals,  divided  among  them- 
selves, and  worn  out  with  delays,  the  Florentines 
capitulated.  .  .  .  The  long  yoke  of  the  Medici 
had  undermined  the  character  of  the  Florentines. 
This,  their  last  glorious  struggle  for  libert}',  was 
but  a  flash  in  the  pan  —  a  tinal  flare  up  of  the 
dying  lamp.  .  .  .  What  remains  of  Florentine 
history  may  be  briefly  told.  Clement,  now  the 
undisputed  arbiter  of  power  and  honour  in  the 
city,  chose  Alessandro  de'  Medici  to  be  prince. 
Alessandro  was  created  Duke  of  Civita  di  Penna, 
and  married  to  a  natural  daughter  of  Charles  V. 
Ippolito  was  made  a  cardinal."  Ippolito  was 
subsequently  poisoned  by  Alessandro,  and  Ales- 
sandro was  murdered  by  another  kinsman,  who 
suffered  assassination  in  his  turn.  "  When  Ales- 
sandro was  killed  in  1.5.39,  Clement  had  himself 
been  dead  five  years.  Thus  the  whole  posterity 
of  Cosimo  de'  Medici,  with  the  exception  of 
Catherine,  Queen  of  France  [daughter  of  Lor- 
enzo, Duke  of  Urbino,  the  son  of  Piero  de' 
Medici],  was  utterly  extinguished.  But  the 
Jledici  had  struck  root  so  firmly  in  the  State,  and 
had  so  remodelled  it  upon  the  tj'pe  of  tyranny, 
that  the  Florentines  were  no  longer  able  to  do 
without  them.  The  chiefs  of  the  Ottimati  se- 
lected Cosimo,"  a  descendant  from  Lorenzo, 
brother  of  the  Cosimo  who  founded  the  power 
of  the  House.  "  He  it  was  who  obtained  [1.569] 
the  title  of  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany  from  the 
Pope  —  a  title  confirmed  by  the  Emperor,  forti- 
fied by  Austrian  alliances,  and  transmitted 
through  his  heirs  to  the  present  century." — .].  A. 
Symonds,  iSketc/ics  and  studies  in  Italy,  ch.  5 
(Florence  and  the  Medici). 

Also  in:  H.  Grimm,  Life  of  Michael  Angelo, 
ch.  8-15  (i\  1-2).— T.  A.  TroUope,  Hi-it.  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Florence,  bk.  9.  ch.  10,  hk.  10 
(('.  4). — H,  E.  Napier,  Florentine  History,  t\  4-5. 
— W.  Roscoe,  Life  and  Pvntificute  of  Leo  X.,  ch.  9- 
23  (;•.  1-2). — P.  Villari,  Machiacelli  and  his  Times, 
r.  3-4. 

A.  D.  1803. —  Becomes  the  capital  of  the 
kingdom  of  Etruria.  See  Gekm.yxy;  A.  D. 
lS(il-lso:i 

A.  D.  1865. — Made  temporarily  the  capital 
of  the  kingdom  of  Italy.  See  It-\.ly:  A.  I). 
1862-1866. 


FLORIANUS,  Roman  Emperor,  A.  D.  276. 

FLORIDA :  The  aboriginal  inhabitants. 
See  Amekkan  Aborioines:  Apalacues;  ^Usk- 
IIOGE.VN  Fa.mily;  Semlnoles;  Timcquanax 
Family. 

A.  D.  1512.  —  Discovery  and  Naming  by 
Ponce  de  Leon.     SeeAMEun  \:  A.  D.  1512. 

A.  D.  1528-1542. — The  expeditions  of  Nar- 
vaez  and  Hernando  de  Soto. — Wide  Spanish 
application  of  the  name  Florida.  — "  The  voy- 
ages of  Garay  [1519-1523]  and  Vasquez  de  Ayl- 
lon  [1520-1526]  threw  new  light  on  the  discoveries 
of  Ponce,  and  the  general  outline  of  the  coasts  of 
Florida  became  known  to  the  Spaniards.  Mean- 
while, Cortes  had  conquered  Mexico,  and  the  fame 


of  that  iniquitous  but  magnificent  exploit  rang 
tlirough  all  Sjiain.  Many  an  impatient  cavalier 
burned  to  achieve  a  kindred  fortune.  To  the  ex- 
cited fancy  of  the  Spaniards  the  unknown  land  of 
Florida  seemed  the  seat  of  surpassing  wealth,  and 
Pamphilo  de  Narvaez  essa^yed  to  possess  himself 
of  its  fancied  treasures.  Landing  on  its  shores 
[1528],  and  proclaiming  destruction  to  the  In- 
dians unless  they  acknowledged  the  sovereignty 
of  the  Pope  and"  the  Emperor,  he  advanced  into 
the  forests  with  300  men.  Nothing  could  exceed 
their  sufferings.  Nowhere  could  they  find  the 
gold  they  came  to  seek.  The  village  of  Ai)pa- 
lache,  where  they  hoped  to  gain  a  rich  booty, 
offered  nothing  but  a  few  mean  wigwams.  The 
horses  gave  out  and  the  famished  soldiers  fed 
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iipnn  tlieir  flt'sli.  The  men  sickened,  and  the 
Indians  uneeasingly  Ii<arassed  their  mareh.  At 
length,  after  280  "leagues  of  wandering,  they 
found  themselves  on  the  northern  shore  of  the 
Gnlf  of  Mexico,  and  desperately  put  to  sea  in 
such  crazy  boats  as  their  skill  and  means  could 
construct.  Cold,  disease,  famine,  thirst,  and  the 
fur}'  of  the  waves,  melted  them  away.  Xarvaez 
himself  perished,  and  of  his  wretched  followers 
no  more  than  four  escaped,  reaching  by  land, 
after  years  of  vicissitude,  the  Christian  settle- 
ments of  New  Spain.  .  .  .  Cabeca  de  Vaca  was 
one  of  the  four  who  escaped,  and,  after  living 
for  years  among  the  tribes  of  Mississippi,  crossed 
the  Hiver  Mississippi  near  Memphis,  journeyed 
westward  Ijy  the  waters  of  the  Arkansas  and  Red 
River  to  New  Mexico  and  Cliilniahua,  thence  to 
Cinaloa  on  the  Gulf  of  California,  and  thence  to 
Mexico.  The  narrative  is  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable of  the  early  relations.  .  .  .  The  inte- 
rior of  the  vast  country  then  comprehended  under 
the  name  of  Florida  still  remained  unexplored. 
.  .  .  Hernando  de  Soto  .  .  .  companion  of  Pi- 
zarro  in  the  conquest  of  Peru  .  .  .  asked  and 
obtained  permission  [1537]  to  conquer  Florida. 
While  this  design  was  in  agitation,  Cabeca  de 
Vaca,  one  of  those  who  had  survived  the  expe- 
dition of  Narvaez,  appeared  in  Spain,  and  for 
purposes  of  his  own  spread  abroad  the  mischiev- 
ous falsehood  that  Florida  was  the  richest  coun- 
try yet  discovered.  De  Soto's  plans  were  em- 
braced with  enthusiasm.  Nobles  anil  gentlemen 
contended  for  the  privilege  of  joining  his  stan- 
dard :  and,  setting  sail  with  an  amjjle  armament, 
he  landed  [Jlay,  1539]  at  the  Bay  of  Espiritti 
Santo,  now  Tampa  Bay,  in  Flm'ida,  with  021) 
chosen  men,  a  Ijaud  as  gallant  and  well  appointed, 
as  eager  in  purpose  and  audacious  in  hope,  as 
ever  trod  the  shores  of  the  New  World.  .  .  .  The 
adventurers  began  their  march.  Their  story  has 
been  often  told.  For  month  after  month  and 
year  after  year,  the  procession  of  priests  and 
cavaliers,  cross-bowmen,  arquebusiers,  and  In- 
dian captives  laden  with  the  baggage,  still  wan- 
derc<l  on  through  wild  and  boundless  wastes, 
lured  hither  and  thither  by  the  ignis-fatuus  of 
their  hopes.  They  traversed  great  portions  of 
Georgia,  Alabama,  and  Mississippi,  everywhere 
intlicting  and  enduring  misery,  but  never  ap- 
proaching their  phantom  El  Dorado.  At  lengtli, 
in  the  tjiird  year  of  their  journeying,  they 
reached  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi,  133  years 
before  its  second  [or  third  V]  discovery  by  Mar- 
quette. .  .  .  The  Spaniards  crossed  over  at  a 
point  above  the  mouth  of  the  Arkansas.  They 
advanced  westward,  but  found  no  treasures,— 
nothing  indeed  but  hardships,  and  an  Indian 
enemy,  furious,  writes  one  of  their  officers,  '  as 
mad  ilogs.'  They  heard  of  a  country  towards 
the  north  where  maize  could  not  be  cultivated 
because  the  vast  herds  of  wild  cattle  devoured  it. 
They  penetrated  so  far  that  they  entered  the 
range  of  the  roving  prairie-tribes.  .  .  .  Finding 
neither  gold  nor  the  South  Sea,  for  both  of  which 
they  had  hoped,  they  returned  to  the  banks  of 
the  Jli.ssissippi.  De  Soto  .  .  .  fell  into  deep 
dejection,  followed  by  an  attack  of  fever,  and 
soon  after  died  miserablj'  [JIaj'  21,  1543].  To 
]ireserve  his  body  from  the  Indians  liis  followers 
sank  it  at  midnight  in  the  river,  and  the  sullen 
waters  of  the  Mississippi  buried  his  ambition  and 
his  hopes.  The  adventurers  were  now,  with  few 
exceptions,  disgusted   with  the  enterprise,  and 


longed  only  to  escape  from  the  scene  of  their 
miseries.  After  a  vain  atlenqit  to  reach  Mexico 
by  land,  they  again  turned  back  to  the  Missis- 
.sippi,  and  labored,  with  all  the  resources  which 
their  desperate  necessity  coidd  suggest,  to  con- 
struct vessels  in  which  they  might  make  their 
way  to  some  Christian  .settlement.  .  .  .  Seven 
brigantines  were  linished  and  launched;  and, 
trusting  their  lives  on  board  these  frail  vessels, 
they  descended  the  Mississippi,  running  the 
gauntlet  between  hostile  tribes  who  fiercely  at- 
tacked them.  Reaching  the  Gulf,  though  not 
without  the  lo.ss  of  eleven  of  their  number,  they 
made  sail  for  the  Spanish  .settlement  on  the  River 
Panuco,  where  they  arrived  safely,  and  where 
the  inhabitants  met  them  with  a  cordial  welcome. 
Three  hundred  and  eleven  men  thus  escaped 
with  life,  leaving  behind  them  the  bones  of  their 
comrades,  strewn  broadcast  through  the  wilder- 
ness. De  Soto's  fate  jiroved  an  insutlicient  warn- 
ing, for  those  were  still  found  who  begged  a 
fresh  commission  for  the  conciuest  of  Florida ; 
but  the  Emperor  would  not  hear  them.  A  more 
pacific  enterprise  was  undertaken  by  Cancello 
[or  Cancer],  a  Dominican  monk,  who  with  several 
brother-ecclesiastics  undertook  to  convert  the 
natives  to  the  true  faith,  but  was  murdered  ia 
the  attempt.  .  .  .  Not  a  Spaniard  had  yet  gained 
foothold  in  Florida.  That  name,  as  the  Spaniards 
of  that  day  understood  it,  comprehended  the 
whole  country  extending  from  the  Atlantic  on 
the  east  to  the  longitude  of  New  Mexico  on  the 
west,  and  from  the  Gulf  of  Jlexico  and  the  River 
of  Palms  indefinitely  northward  towards  the 
I)olar  Sea.  This  vast  territory  was  claimed  by 
Spain  in  right  of  the  discoveries  of  Columl)US, 
tlie  grant  of  the  Pope,  and  the  various  expedi- 
tions mentioned  above.  England  claimed  it  in 
right  of  the  discoveries  of  Cabot,  while  P^rance 
could  advance  no  better  title  than  might  be  de- 
rived from  the  voyage  of  Verrazano  and  vague 
traditions  of  earlier  visits  of  Breton  adventurers. " 
—  F.  Parkman,  Pioneers  «f  France  in  the  Aeio 
M'urU,  ch.  1. 

Also  in:  T.  Irving,  Conquest  of  Floriihi,  by 
De  iSoto. — Discovery  and  Conquest  qf  Terra  Flor- 
ida; written  by  a  Gentleman  of  Elms  (Hakluyt 
Soc.). — J.  W.  Jlonette,  Discovery  and  Settlement 
of  the  Mississippi  Vitlley,  ch.  1-4. — J.  G.  Shea, 
Ancient  Florida  (Karratiee  and  Critical  Hist,  of 
Am..  V.  2,  eh.  4). 

A.  D.  1562-1563. — First  colonizing  attempt 
of  the  French  Huguenots. — Aljout  the  middle 
of  the  16th  centuiy,  certain  of  the  Protestants  of 
France  began  to  turn  tlieir  thoughts  to  the  New 
World  as  a  possible  place  of  refuge  from  the  per- 
secutions they  were  suft'ering  at  home.  "Some 
of  the  French  sea-ports  became  strong-holds  of 
the  Huguenots.  Their  most  prominent  sup- 
porter, Coligny,  was  high  admiral  of  France. 
These  Huguenots  looked  toward  the  new  coun- 
tries as  the  proper  field  in  which  to  secure  a  re- 
treat from  persecution,  and  to  found  a  new  re- 
ligious commonwealth.  Probably  many  of  the 
French  '  corsarios '  following  the  track  of  the 
Portuguese  and  Spaniards  to  the  West  Indies 
and  the  coasts  of  Brazil,  were  Huguenots.  .  .  . 
The  first  scheme  for  a  Protestant  colony  in  the 
new  world  was  suggestcil  by  Admiral  Coligny  in 
1554,  and  intended  for  the  coast  of  Brazil,  to 
which  an  expedition,  under  Durand  de  Villegagn- 
on,  was  sent  with  ships  and  colonists.  This  expe- 
dition arrived  at  the  Bay  of  Riode  Janeiro  in  1555. 
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and  founded  there  the  tirst  European  settlement. 
It  was  followed  the  next  year  by  another  e.xpedi- 
liou.  But  the  whole  enterprise  came  to  an  end 
bj-  divisions  among  the  colonists,  occasioned  by 
the  treacherous,  despotic,  and  cruel  proceedings 
of  its  commander,  a  reputed  Catholic.  The  col- 
ony was  finally  subverted  by  the  Portuguese, 
%vho,  in  1560,  sent  out  an  armament  against  it, 
and  took  jiossession  of  the  Bay  of  Rio  de  Janeiro, 
,  .  .  After  the  unfortunate  end  of  the  French  en- 
terprise to  South  America,  Admiral  Coligny,  who 
may  be  styled  the  Raleigh  of  France,  turned  his 
attention  to  the  eastern  shores  of  North  America ; 
the  whole  of  which  had  become  known  in  France 
from  the  voyage  of  Verrazano,  and  the  French 
expeditions  to  Canada  and  the  Banks  of  New- 
foundland." In  February,  1563,  an  expedition, 
fitted  out  b_v  Coligny,  sailed  from  Havre  (le  Grace, 
under  Jean  Ribault,  with  Rene  de  Laudonniere 
forming  one  of  the  company.  Ribault  arrived  on 
the  Florida  coast  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
present  harbor  of  St.  Augustine,  and  thence 
sailed  north.  "At  last,  in  about  33°  30' N.  he 
found  an  excellent  broad  and  deep  harbor,  which 
he  named  Port  Royal,  which  probably  is  the 
present  Broad  River,  or  Port  Roj'al  entrance. 
.  .  .  He  found  this  port  and  the  surrounding 
country  so  advantageous  and  of  such  '  singular 
beauty,'  that  he  resolved  to  leave  here  a  part  of 
his  men  in  a  small  fort.  ...  A  pillar  with  the 
arms  of  France  was  therefore  erected,  and  a  fort 
constructed,  furnished  with  cannon,  ammunition, 
and  provisions,  and  named  '  Charlesfort. '  Thirty 
volunteers  were  placed  in  it,  and  it  became  the 
second  European  settlement  ever  attempted  upon 
the  east  coast  of  the  United  States.  Its  position 
was  probably  not  far  from  the  site  of  the  present 
town  of, Beaufort,  on  Port  Royal  River.  Having 
accomplished  this,  and  made  a  certain  captain, 
Albert  de  la  Pieria,  '  a  soldier  of  great  experience, ' 
commander  of  Charlesfort,  he  took  leave  of  his 
countrymen,  and  left  Port  Roj'al  on  the  lltli  day 
of  June,"  arriving  in  France  on  the  30th  of  July. 
"On  his  arrival  in  France,  Ribault  found  tlie 
country  in  a  state  of  great  commotion.  Tlie 
civil  war  between  the  Huguenots  and  the  Catlio- 
lics  was  raging,  and  neither  the  king  nor  the 
admiral  had  time  to  listen  to  Ribault's  solicita- 
tions, to  send  relief  to  the  settlers  left  in  ■  French 
Florida.'  Those  colonists  remained,  therefore, 
during  the  remainder  of  1563,  and  the  following 
winter,  without  assistance  from  France;  and 
after  man}'  trials  and  sufferings,  they  were  at  last 
forced,  in  1563,  to  abandon  their  settlement  and 
the  new  country."  Having  constructed  a  ship, 
with  great  difficult)',  they  put  to  sea;  but  suf- 
fered horribly  on  the  tedious  voyage,  from  want 
of  food  and  water,  until  they  were  rescued  by  an 
Knglisb  vessel  and  taken  to  England. — J.  G. 
Kold,  Hist,  of  the  Discotcry  of  Maine  (Mdiiic 
Hist.  Soi:  Coll.,  2d  scries,  e.  1),  ch.  11. 

Also  in;  F.  Parkman,  Pioneers  of  France  in 
the  New  World,  ch.  3. — Father  Charlevoix,  Hist, 
of  lie w  Prancjs  ;  trans,  by  J.  G.  Shea,  bk.  3  (».  1). 
— T.  E.  V.  Smith,  Villeyaignon  {Am.  Soc.  of  Ch. 
Hist.,  P.  3). 

A.  D.  1564-1565. — The  second  Huguenot 
colony,  and  the  cry  in  Spain  against  it. — 
"After  the  treaclierous  peace  between  Cliai'les 
IX.  and  the  Huguenots,  Coligny  reneweil  his 
solicitations  for  the  colonization  of  Florida.  The 
king  gave  consent;  in  1564  three  ships  were  con- 
ceded for  the  service ;  and  Laudonniere,  who,  in 


tlie  former  vo3-age,  had  been  ujion  the  American 
coast,  a  man  of  great  intelligence,  though  a  sea- 
man rather  than  a  soldier,  was  appointed  to  lead 
forth  the  colony.  ...  A  voyage  of  CO  days 
brought  the  fleet,  by  the  way  of  the  Canaries  and 
the  Antilles,  to  the  shores  of  Florida  in  June. 
The  harbor  of  Port  Royal,  rendered  gloomy  by 
recollections  of  misery,  was  avoided;  and,  after 
searching  the  coast,  and  discovering  places  which 
were  so  full  of  amenity  that  melancholy  itself 
could  not  but  change  its  humor  as  it  gazed,  the 
followers  of  Calvin  planted  themselves  on  the 
banks  of  the  river  ilay  [now  called  the  St.  John's], 
near  St.  John's  bluff.  They  sung  a  psalm  of 
thanksgiving,  and  gathered  courage  from  acts  of 
devotion.  'The  fort  now  erected  was  called  Caro- 
lina. .  .  .  The  French  were  liospitablj-  welcomed 
by  the  natives;  a  monuiuent,  bearing  the  arms 
of  France,  was  crowned  with  laurels,  and  its  Ijase 
encircled  with  baskets  of  corn.  What  need  is 
there  of  minutely  relating  the  simple  manners  of 
the  red  men,  the  dissensions  of  rival  tribes,  the 
largesses  offered  to  the  strangers  to  secure  their 
protection  or  their  alliance,  the  improvident 
prodigality  with  which  careless  soldiers  wasted 
the  supplies  of  food;  the  certain  approach  of 
scarcity  ;  the  gifts  and  the  tribute  levied  from  the 
Indians  by  entreaty,  menace  or  force  ?  By  de- 
grees the  confidence  of  the  red  men  was  ex- 
hausted ;  they  had  welcomed  powerful  guests, 
who  promised  to  become  their  benefactors,  and 
who  now  robbed  their  humble  granaries.  But 
the  worst  evil  in  the  new  settlement  was  the 
character  of  the  emigrants.  Though  patriotism 
and  religious  enthusiasm  had  prompted  the  ex- 
pedition, the  inferior  class  of  the  colonists  was  a 
motley  group  of  dissolute  men.  Mutinies  were 
frequent.  The  men  were  mad  with  the  passion 
for  sudden  wealth;  and  in  December  a  party, 
under  the  j^retence  of  desiring  to  escape  from 
famine,  compelled  Laudonniere  to  sign  an  order 
permitting  their  embarkation  for  Xew  Spain. 
No  sooner  were  they  possessed  of  this  apparent 
sanction  of  the  chief  than  they  began  a  career  of 
piracy  against  the  Spaniards.  The  act  of  crime 
and  temerity  was  soon  avenged.  The  pirate 
vessel  was  taken,  and  most  of  the  men  disposed 
of  as  prisoners  or  slaves.  The  few  that  escaped 
in  a  boat  sought  shelter  at  Fort  Carolina,  where 
Laudonniere  sentenced  the  ringleaders  to  death. 
During  tliese  events  tlie  scarcity  became  extreme ; 
and  the  friendship  of  tlie  natives  was  forfeited 
by  unprofitable  severity.  March  of  1505  was 
gone,  and  there  were  no  supplies  from  France; 
April  passed  away,  and  the  expected  recruits 
had  not  arrived;  Jlay  brought  nothing  to  sustain 
the  hopes  of  the  exiles,  and  they  resolved  to  at- 
tempt a  return  to  Europe.  In  Augu.st,  Sir  John 
Hawkins,  the  slave  merchant,  arrived  from  the 
"West  Inilies.  He  came  fresh  from  the  sale  of  a 
cargo  of  Africans,  whom  he  liad  kidnapped  with 
signal  ruthlessness;  and  he  now  displayed  the 
most  generous  sympathy,  not  only  furnishing  a 
liberal  supply  of  provisions,  but  relinquishing  a 
vessel  from  his  own  fleet.  The  colony  was  on 
the  point  of  embarking  when  sails  were  descried. 
Ribault  had  arrived  to  assume  the  command, 
bringing  with  him  supplies  of  every  kind,  emi- 
graiits  with  their  families,  garden-seeds,  imple- 
ments of  husbandly,  and  the  various  kinds  of 
domestic  animals.  The  French,  now  wild  with 
joy,  seemed  about  to  acquire  a  home,  and  Cal- 
vinism to  become  fixed  in  the  inviting  regions  of 
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Florida.  But  Spain  had  never  abaudoned  licr 
claim  to  that  territory,  where,  if  she  had  not 
planted  colonics,  she  had  buried  many  hundreds 
of  her  bravest  sons.  .  .  .  There  had  apiicared  at 
the  Spanish  court  a  commander  veil  litted  for 
reckless  acts.  Pedro  Meleudez  [or  Mcnendez] 
dc  Aviles  .  .  .  had  acquired  wealth  in  Spanish 
America,  which  was  no  school  of  benevolence, 
and  his  conduct  there  had  provoked  an  inquiry, 
which,  after  a  lonjc  arrest,  ended  in  his  convic- 
tion. .  .  .  Philip  il.  suggested  the  conquest  and 
colonization  of  Florida ;  and  in  May,  150.).  a  com- 
pact was  framed  and  confirmed  by  which  Jlelen- 
dez,  who  desired  an  opportunity  to  retrieve  his 
honor,  was  constituted  the  hereditary  governor 
of  a  territory  of  almost  luilimited  extent.  On 
his  part  he  stipulated,  at  his  own  cost,  in  the 
following  ^lay,  to  invade  Florida  with  .500  men; 
to  complete  its  conquest  within  three  years;  to 
explore  its  currents  and  channels,  the  dangers  of 
its  coasts,  and  the  depth  of  its  havens;  to  estab- 
lish a  colony  of  at  least  500  persons,  of  whom  100 
should  be  married  men;  with  12  ecclesiastics, 
besides  four  Jesuits.  .  .  .  Jleantimc,  news  ar- 
rived, as  the  French  writers  assert  through  the 
treachery  of  the  court  of  France,  that  the  Hugue- 
nots had  made  a  plantation  in  Florida,  and  that 
Ribault  was  preparing  to  set  sail  with  re-en- 
forcements. The  cry  was  raised  that  the  here- 
tics must  be  extirpated;  and  Meleudez  readily 
obtained  the  forces  which  he  required." — G. 
Bancroft,  Hist,  of  the  U.  8.  (author's  htut  rev.), 
pt.  1,  ch.  4. 

Also  in;  G.  R.  Fairbanks,  Hist,  of  Florida,  ch. 
7_H.— AV.  G.  Simms,   HiKt.  of  S.  Carolina,  lik.  1. 

A.  D.  1565. — The  Spanish  capture  of  Fort 
Caroline  and  massacre  of  the  Huguenots. — 
Founding  of  St.  Augustine. —  "The  expedi- 
tion under  ^Mcnendez  consisted  of  an  army  of 
3,600  soldiers  and  officers.  He  sailed  straight 
for  Florida,  intending  to  attack  Fort  Caroline 
with  no  delay.  In  fact  he  sighted  the  mouth  of 
the  port  [Sept.  4,  1565]  two  months  after  start- 
ing; but,  considering  the  position  occupied  by 
the  French  ships,  he  judged  It  prudent  to  defer 
the  attack,  and  make  it,  if  possible,  from  the 
land.  A  council  of  war  was  held  in  Fort  Caro- 
line, presided  over  b}-  Ribaut.  Laudonniere  pro- 
posed that,  while  Ribaut  held  the  fort  with  the 
ships,  he,  with  his  old  soldiets,  who  knew  the 
country  well,  aided  by  the  Floridans  as  auxil- 
iaries, should  engage  the  Spaniards  in  the  woods, 
and  harass  them  by  perpetual  combats  in  laby- 
rinths to  which  they  were  wholly  unaccustomed. 
The  advice  was  good,  but  it  was  not  followed. 
Ribaut  projMsed  to  follow  the  Spanish  tleet  with 
his  own  —  lighter  and  more  easily  handled  —  fall 
on  the  enemy  when  the  soldiers  were  all  disem- 
barked, and,  after  taking  and  burning  the  shijis, 
to  attack  the  army.  In  the  face  of  remonstrances 
from  all  the  officers,  he  persisted  in  this  project. 
Disaster  followed  the  attempt.  A  violent  gale 
arose.  The  French  ships  were  wrecked  upon  the 
Floridau  coast ;  the  men  lost  their  arms,  their 
powder,  and  their  clothes ;  they  escaped  with  their 
bare  lives.  There  was  no  longer  the  (juestion  of 
conquering  the  Spaniards,  but  of  saving  them- 
selves. The  garrison  of  Caroline  consisted  of  1.50 
soldiers,  of  whom  40  were  sick.  The  rest  of  the 
colony  was  composed  of  sick  and  wounded  Prot- 
estant ministers,  workmen,  '  royal  commission- 
ers, '  and  so  forth.  Laudonniere  was  in  command. 
They  awaited  the  attack  for  several  days,  yet  the 


Spaniards  came  not.  They  were  wading  miscr- 
al)ly  through  the  marshes  in  the  forests,  luider 
tropical  rains,  discouraged,  and  out  of  heart." 
But  when,  at  length,  the  exhausted  and  despair 
ing  Spaniards,  toiling  through  the  marshes,  from 
St.  Augustine,  where  the)'  had  landed  and  es- 
tablished their  settlement,  reached  the  French 
fort  (Sept.  20),  "there  was  actuallj'  no  watch  on 
the  ramparts.  Three  companies  of  Spaniards 
simultaneously  rushed  from  the  forest,  and  at- 
tacked the  fortress  on  the  so\itli,  the  west  and  the 
south-west.  There  was  Init  little  resistance  from 
the  surprised  garrison.  There  was  hardly  time 
to  gras])  a  sword.  About.  20  escai>ed  by  Might, 
including  the  Captain,  Laudonniere;  tlie  rest 
were  every  one  massacred.  Xone  were  sjiared- 
except  women  and  chililren  under  fifteen;  and, 
in  the  first  rage  of  the  onslaught,  even  these  were 
murdered  wiUi  the  rest.  Tliere  still  lay  in  the 
port  three  ships,  commanded  by  .Taccjues  Ribaut, 
brother  [son]  of  the  unfortunate  Governor.  One 
of  these  was  quickly  sent  to  the  bottom  by 
the  cannon  of  the  fort;  the  other  two  cut  their 
cables,  and  slipped  out  of  reach  into  the  road- 
stead, where  they  lay,  waiting  for  a  favourable 
wind,  for  three  days.  They  jiicked  up  the  fugi- 
tives who  had  been  wandering  half-starved  in 
the  woods,  and  then  set  sail  from  this  unlucky 
land.  .  .  .  There  remained,  however,  the  little 
army,  under  Ribaut,  which  had  lost  most  of  its 
arms  in  tlie  wreck,  and  was  now  wandering  along 
the  Floridau  shore."  "When  Ribaut  and  his  men 
reached  Fort  Caroline  and  saw  the  Si)auish  flag 
flying,  thej'  turned  and  retreated  southward. 
Not  many  days  later,  the.y  were  intercejited  by 
]\Ienendez,  near  St.  Augustine,  to  which  post  he 
had  returned.  The  first  party  of  the  French 
who  came  up,  200  in  number,  and  who  were  in 
a  starving  state,  surrendered  to  the  Spaniard,  and 
laid  down  their  arms.  "They  were  brought 
aero.ss  the  river  in  small  companies,  and  their 
hands  tied  behind  their  backs.  On  lauding, 
they  were  asked  if  they  were  Catholics.  Eight 
out"  of  the  200  professed  allegiance  to  that 
religion;  the  rest  were  all  Protestants.  Mcn- 
endez traced  out  a  line  on  the  ground  with  his 
cane.  The  prisoners  were  marched  up  one 
by  one  to  the  line;  ou  reaching  it,  they  were 
stablied.  Xext  day,  Ribatit  arrived  with  the  rest 
of  the  army.  The  same  pourparlers  began.  But 
this  time  a"  blacker  treachery  was  adopted."  An 
ottieer,  seut  by  ^lenendez,  pledged  his  honor  to 
the  French  thiit  the  lives  of  all  shoidd  be  spared 
if  they  laid  down  their  arms.  "It  is  not  clear 
how  many  of  the  French  accepted  the  conditions. 
A  certain  number  refused  them,  and  escaped  into 
the  woods.  What  is  certain  is,  that  Ribaut,  with 
nearly  all  his  men,  were  tied  back  to  liack,  four 
together.  Those  who  said  they  were  Catholics, 
were  set  on  one  side;  the  rest  were  all  massacred 
as  they  stood.  .  .  .  Outside  the  circle  of  the 
slaughtered  and  the  slaughterers  stood  the  priest, 
Mendoza,  encouraging,  approving,  exhorting  the 
butchers." — \V.  Besant,  Gaspard  de  Coliijny,  eh. 
7. — The  hing  dispatch  in  which  Meneudez  re- 
ported his  fiendish  work  to  the  Spanish  king  has 
been  brought  to  light  in  the  archivesat  Seville,  and 
there  is  this  endorsement  on  it,  in  the  hand-writ- 
ing of  Philip  II.  :  "Say  to  him  that,  as  to  those 
he  has  killed,  he  has  done  well;  and  as  to  those 
he  has  saved,  they  shall  be  sent  to  the  galleys." 
— F.  Parkman,  Pioneers  of  France  in  the  Sew 
World,  ch.  7-8. 
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Revenge  of 
Dominic  de  Gourgues. 


FLORIDA,  1779-17SL 


Also  in  :  C.  ^.  Baird,  IHst.  of  the  Huguenot 
Eniiyratwn  to  Am.,  t.  1.  iiitrud. 

A.  D.  1567-1568. — The  vengeance  of  Dom- 
inic de  Gourgues. —  "As  might  Iiuvf  beeu  ex- 
pected, all  attempts  to  rouse  the  French  court 
into demauding  redress ■nere  vain.  Spain,  above 
all  other  nations,  knew  the  arts  \)y  which  a  cor- 
rupt court  might  be  swayed,  and  the  same  in- 
trigues which,  fifty  years  later,  sent  Raleigh  to 
the  block  and  well-nigh  ended  the  young  colony 
of  Virginia,  now  kept  France  quiet.  But  though 
the  court  refused  to  move,  an  avenger  was  not 
wanting.  Dominic  de  Gourgues  had  already 
known  as  a  prisoner  of  war  the  horrors  of  the 
Spanish  galleys.  Whether  he  was  a  Huguenot 
is  uncertain.  Happily  in  France,  as  the  history 
of  that  and  all  later  ages  proved,  the  religion  of 
the  Catholic  did  not  necessarily  deaden  tlie  feel- 
ings of  the  patriot.  Seldom  has  there  beeu  a 
deed  of  more  reckless  daring  than  that  which 
Dominic  de  Gourgues  now  undertook.  With  the 
proceeds  of  his  patrimony  lie  bouglit  three  small 
ships,  manned  by  eighty  sailors  and  a  hundred 
men-at-arms.  He  then  obtained  a  commission  as 
a  slaver  on  the  coast  of  Guinea,  and  in  tlie  sum- 
mer of  1567  set  sail.  With  these  paltry  resources 
he  aimed  at  overthrowing  a  settlement  wliich  had 
already  destroyed  a  force  of  twenty  times  his 
number,  and  which  might  have  been  strengthened 
in  the  interval.  .  .  .  To  the  mass  of  his  followers 
he  did  not  reveal  the  true  secret  of  his  voyage 
till  he  had  reached  the  AVest  Indies.  Then  he 
disclosed  liis  real  purpose.  His  men  were  of  the 
same  spirit  as  their  leader.  Desperate  though 
the  enterprise  seemed,  De  Gourgues'  only  diffi- 
culty was  to  restrain  his  followers  from  undue 
haste.  Happily  for  their  attempt,  they  had  allies 
on  whom  they  had  not  reckoned.  Tlie  fickle 
savages  had  at  first  welcomed  the  Spaniards,  but 
the  tyranny  of  the  new  comers  soon  wrought  a 
change,  and  the  Spaniards  in  Florida,  like  the 
Spaniards  in  every  part  of  the  Xew  World,  were 
looked  on  as  hateful  tyrants.  So  when  De  Gour- 
gues landed  he  at  once  found  a  ready  body  of 
allies.  .  .  .  Three  days  were  spent  in  making 
ready,  and  then  De  Gourgues,  with  a  hundred 
and  sixty  of  his  own  men  and  his  Indian  allies, 
marched  against  the  enemy.  In  spite  of  the  hos- 
tility of  the  Indians,  the  Spaniards  seem  to  have 
taken  no  precaution  against  a  sudden  attack. 
Menendez  himself  had  left  the  colony.  The 
Spanish  force  was  divided  between  three  forts, 
and  n(j  proper  precautions  were  taken  for  kee])- 
ing  up  the  communications  between  them.  Each 
was  successively  seized,  the  garrison  slain  or 
made  prisoners,  and,  as  each  fort  fell,  those  in 
the  next  could  only  make  vague  gues.ses  as  to  the 
extent  of  the  danger.  Even  when  divided  into 
three  the  Spanish  force  outnumbered  that  of  De 
Gourgues,  and  savages  with  bows  and  arrows 
would  iiave  counted  for  little  against  men  with  fire 
arms  and  behind  walls.  But  after  the  downfall  of 
the  first  fort  a  panic  seemed  to  seize  the  Spaniards, 
and  the  French  acliieved  an  almost  bloodless  vic- 
tory. After  the  death  of  Kibault  and  his  follow- 
ers nothing  could  be  looked  for  but  merciless  re- 
taliation, and  De  Gourgues  copied  the  severity, 
though  not  the  perfidy  of  his  enemies.  The  very 
details  of  !Menendez'  act  were  imitated,  and  tlie 
trees  on  which  the  prisoners  were  hung  bore  the 
inscrijition :  '  Xot  as  Spaniards,  but  as  traitors, 
robbers,  and  murderers."  Five  weeks  later  De 
Gourgues  anchored  under  the  walls  of  Rochelle. 


.  .  .  His  attack  did  not  whollj'  extirpate  the 
Spanish  power  in  Florida,  ilenendez  received 
the  blessing  of  the  Pope  as  a  chosen  instrument 
for  the  conversion  of  the  Indians,  returned  to 
America  and  restored  his  settlement.  As  before, 
he  soon  made  the  Indians  his  deadly  enemies. 
The  Spanish  settlement  held  on,  but  it  was  not 
till  two  centuries  later  that  its  existence  made 
itself  remembered  by  one  brief  but  glorious  epi- 
sode in  the  history  of  the  English  colonies." — J. 
A.  Doyle,  The  English  in  America:  Virginia,  &c., 
ch.  5. 

Axso  IX :  W.  W.  Dewhurst,  HM.  of  St.  Augus- 
tine, Flu.,  ch.  9. 

A.  D.  1628. — Claimed  by  France,  and  placed, 
with  New  France,  under  the  control  of  the 
Company  of  the  Hundred  Associates.  See 
Canada:  A.  D.  1616-10-2S. 

A.  D.  1629. — Claimed  in  part  by  England  and 
embraced  in  the  Carolina  grant  to  Sir  Robert 
Heath.     SeeA.MEHKA:  A.  D.  1629. 

A.  D.  1680. — Attack  on  the  English  of  Caro- 
lina.    See  South  Caholixa:  A.  1).  lijs(j. 

A.  D.  1702. — Adjustment  of  -western  boun- 
dary writh  the  French  of  Louisiana.  .See  Louisi- 
ana: A.  D.  160S-1712. 

A.  D.  1740.— Unsuccessful  attack  on  St. 
Augustine  by  the  English  of  Georgia  and 
Carolina.     SeeGEoKc;iA:  A.  D.  i::^s-i74:i 

A.  D.  1763  (February). —  Ceded  to  Great 
Britain  by  Spain  in  the  Treaty  of  Paris.  See 
Seven  Years  W.U!. 

A.  D.  1763  (July). — Possession  taken  by  the 
English. — ■■  When,  in  .July  [1763],  possession 
was  taken  of  Florida,  its  inhabitants,  of  every 
age  and  sex,  men,  women,  children,  and  servants, 
numbered  but  3,000;  and,  of  these,  the  men  were 
nearly  all  in  the  pa_v  of  the  Catholic  king.  The 
possession  of  it  had  cost  him  nearly  §230,000  an- 
nually ;  and  now  it  was  accepted  by  England  as 
a  compensation  for  Havana.  Most  of  the  people, 
receiving  from  the  Spanish  treasury  indemnity 
for  their  losses,  had  migrated  to  Cuba,  taking 
with  them  the  bones  of  their  saints  and  the  ashes 
of  their  distinguished  dead.  The  western  prov- 
ince of  Florida  extended  to  the  Mississippi,  on 
the  line  of  latitude  of  3P.  On  the  20th  of  Octo- 
ber, the  French  surrendered  the  ]iost  of  ilobile, 
with  its  brick  fort,  which  was  fast  crumbling  to 
ruins.  A  month  later,  the  slight  stockade  at 
Tombigbee,  in  the  west  of  the  Choeta  country, 
was  delivered  uji.  In  a  congress  of  the  Cataw- 
bas,  Cherokees,  Creeks.  Chicasas,  and  Clioctas, 
held  on  the  10th  of  November,  at  Augusta,  the 
governors  of  Virginia  and  the  colonies  south  of 
it  were  jjresent.  and  the  peace  with  the  Indians 
of  the  South  and  South-west  was  ratified." — G. 
Bancroft,  Hint,  of  the  U.  S.  (Author's  last  rev.),  v. 
3,  ;).  64. 

A.  D.  1763  (October). —  English  provinces, 
East  and  West,  constituted  by  the  King's 
proclamation.  See  Nouthwest  Terhitoky  of 
THE  U.  S.  (JF  Am.  :  A.  I).  1763. 

A.  D.  1779-1781.  —  Reconquest  of  West 
Florida  by  the  Spanish  commander  at  New 
Orleans. —  "In  the  summer  c.t  1770  Spain  had 
declared  war  against  Great  Britain.  Galvez  [the 
Spanish  commander  at  Xew  Orleans]  discovered 
tliat  the  British  were  planning  the  surprise  of 
Xew  Orleans,  and.  under  cover  of  preparations 
for  defense,  made  haste  to  take  the  olfensive. 
Four  days  before  the  time  he  had  appointed  to 
move,  a  hurricane  destroyed  a  large  number  of 
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Bonndary 


FLORIDA,  1810-lSi:i 


hmisps  in  the  tnwn,  nm\  spread  niin  to  crops  ami 
d\velliiii.'s  lip  aud  down  the  'coast,'  and  sunk  Ids 
gun  tlotilhi,  ,  .  .  liepairing  his  disasters  as  best 
he  could,  and  hastening  his  ostensiblj'  defensive 
preparations,  he  marclied,  on  tlie  2'2d  of  August, 
1779,  against  tlie  British  forts  on  tlie  Mississippi. 
His  .  .  .  little  army  of  1,434  men  was  without 
tents,  other  military  furniture,  or  a  single  en- 
gineer. Tlie  gun  fleet  followed  in  the  river 
abreast  of  tlieir  line  of  marcli  along  its  shores, 
carrying  one  24-,  five  18-,  and  four  4-]iouiulers. 
With  tliis  force,  in  tlie  space  of  about  three 
■weeks.  Fort  Bute  on  bayou  Mancliac,  Baton 
Rouge  ami  Fort  Panmure,  8  vessels,  5.'j6  regu- 
lars, and  a  number  of  sailors,  militia-men,  and 
free  blacks,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Spaniards. 
The  next  year,  1780,  re-enforced  from  Havana, 
Galvez  again  left  New  Orleans  by  way  of  the 
Balize  with  '2.000  men,  regulars,  militia,  and  free 
blacks,  and  on  the  loth  of  March  took  Fort 
Charlotte  on  Mobile  river.  Galvez  next  con- 
ceived the  much  larger  project  of  taking  Pensa- 
cola.  Failing  to  secure  re-cnforcements  from 
Havana  by  writing  for  them,  he  sailed  to  that 
place  in  October,  to  make  his  application  in  per- 
son, intending  to  move  with  them  directly  on  the 
enemy.  After  many  delaj's  and  disajipointments 
he  succeeded,  and  early  in  March,  1781,  appeared 
before  Peusacola  with  a  ship  of  the  line,  two 
frigates,  and  transports  containing  1,400  soldiers 
well  furnished  with  artillery  and  ammunition. 
Here  he  was  joined  by  such  troops  as  could  be 
spared  from  Mobile,  and  bj'  Don  Estcvan  Miro 
from  New  Orleans,  at  the  head  of  the  Louisiana 
forces,  and  on  the  afternoon  of  the  IGtli  of 
March,  though  practically  unsnpportcil  by  the 
naval  fleet,  until  dishonor  was  staring  its  jealous 
conuiianders  in  the  face,  moved  under  hot  fire, 
through  a  p.assage  of  great  peril,  and  took  up  a 
besieging  position.  ...  It  is  only  necessary  to 
state  that,  on  the  9th  of  May,  1781,  Pensacola, 
with  a  garrison  of  800  men,  and  the  whole 
of  AV^est  Florida,  were  surrendered  to  Galvez. 
Louisiana  had  heretofore  been  included  under 
one  doMiiuation  with  C'vUm,  but  now  one  of  the 
several  rewards  bestowed  upon  her  governor  was 
the  captain-generalship  of  Louisiana  and  West 
Florida."— G.  E.  Waring,  Jr.,  and  G.  AV.  Cable, 
Ilht.  of  JVcw  Orleans  {V.  S.  Tenth  Census,  v.  19). 

Ai.so  IN:  C.  Gayarre,  Hist,  of  Louisiana: 
Spiiiiisli  Ditiniiitdiiin,  rh.  3. 

A.  D.  1783-1787. — The  question  of  bounda- 
ries between  Spain  and  the  United  States,  and 
the  question  of  the  navigation  of  the  Missis- 
sippi.— "  By  the  treaty  of  1783  between  Great 
Britain  on  the  one  part  and  the  United  States  and 
her  allies.  Prance  and  Spain,  on  the  other,  Great 
Britain  acknowledged  the  independence  of  the 
colonics,  and  recognized  as  a  part  of  their  south- 
ern boundary  a  line  drawn  due  east  from  a  point 
in  the  Missis.sippi  River,  in  latitude  31°  north,  to 
the  middle  of  the  Appalachicohi;  and  at  the  same 
time  she  ceded  to  Spain  by  a  separate  agreement 
the  two  Floridas,  but  without  defining  their 
northern  boundaries.  This  omission  gave  rise 
to  a  dispute  between  Spain  and  the  United  States 
as  to  their  respective  limits.  On  the  part  of  Spain 
it  was  contemled  that  by  the  act  of  Great  Britain, 
of  1764,  the  northern  boundary  of  AA\'st  Florida 
had  been  fixed  at  the  line  running  due  east  from 
the  mouth  of  the  Yazoo  to  the  Chattahoochee, 
and  that  all  south  of  that  line  had  Iieeu  ce<led  to 
her ;  whilst  on  the  other  hand,  the  United  States 


as  strenuously  maintained  that  the  act  fixing  and 
enlarging  the  limits  of  AVest  Florida  was  super- 
seded 1)3'  the  recent  treaty,  which  extended  their 
southern  boundary  to  the  31st  degree  of  north 
latitude,  a  hundred  and  ten  miles  further  south 
than  the  line  claimed  by  Spain.  Spain,  however, 
had  possession  of  the  disputed  territory  by  right 
of  conquest,  and  evidentlj'  had  no  intention  of 
giving  it  up.  She  strengthened  her  garrisons 
at  Baton  Rouge  and  Natchez,  and  built  a  fort  at 
Vicksburg,  and  subsequently  one  at  New  Mad- 
rid, on  the  Missouri  side  of  the  Mississippi,  just 
below  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio ;  and  of  tlie  latter 
slic  made  a  port  of  entry  where  vessels  from  the 
Ohio  were  obliged  to  land  and  declare  their  car- 
goes. She  even  denied  the  right  of  the  United 
States  to  the  region  between  the  JIississi])pi  and 
the  Alleghany  Jlountains,  which  had  been  ceded 
to  them  by  Great  Britain,  on  the  ground  that  the 
conquests  made  by  Governor  Galvez,  of  AVest 
Florida,  and  by  Don  Eugenio  Pierre,  of  Fort  St. 
Joseph,  'near  the  sources  of  the  Illinois,'  had 
vested  the  title  to  all  this  country  in  her;  and  she 
insisted  that  what  she  did  not  own  w.-is  jrassessed 
by  the  Indians,  and  could  not  therefore  belong 
to  the  United  States.  Even  as  late  as  179.5,  she 
claimed  to  have  bought  from  the  Chickasaws  the 
bluffs  which  bear  their  name,  and  which  are  situ- 
ated on  the  cast  bank  of  the  Mississippi  some 
distance  north  of  the  most  northerly  boundary 
ever  assigned  by  Great  Britain  to  AVcst  Florida. 
Here,  then,  was  cause  for  'a  very  pretty  quarrel,' 
and  to  add  to  the  ill  feeling  which  grew  out  of 
it,  Spain  denied  the  right  of  the  people  of  the 
LTnited  States  to  the  '  free  navigation  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi,'—  aright  which  had  been  coiiecde<l  to 
them  by  Great  Britain  with  all  the  formalities 
with  which  she  had  received  it  from  France.  .  .  . 
AVliat  was  needed  to  make  the  right  of  any  value 
to  the  people  of  the  Ohio  valley  was  the  addi- 
tional right  to  take  their  produce  into  a  Sjianish 
port.  New  Orleans,  and  cither  sell  it  then  and 
there,  or  else  .store  it,  subject  to  certain  condi- 
tions, until  such  time  as  it  suited  them  to  trans- 
fer it  to  sea-going  vessels.  This  right  Spain 
W(<uld  not  concede ;  and  as  the  people  of  the  ( )hio 
valley  were  determined  to  have  it,  cost  wliat 
it  might,  it  brought  on  a  scries  of  intrigues  be- 
tween the  Spanish  governors  of  Louisiana  and 
certain  influential  citizens  west  of  the  Alleghanies 
which  threatened  the  stability  of  the  American 
Union  almost  before  it  was  formed." — L.  Carr, 
Missouri,  cli.  4. 

Ai.so  in:  E.  Schuyler,  American  Diplomacy, 
eh.  n, 

A.  D.  1810-1813. — Continued  occupation  of 
AAAest  Florida  by  the  Spaniards. —  Revolt  of 
the  inhabitants. — Possession  taken  by  the 
Americans  from  the  Mississippi  to  the  Per- 
dido. — "The  sviccess  of  the  French  in  S]iain, 
and  the  probability  of  that  kingdom  being  obliged 
to  succumb,  had  given  occasion  to  revolutionary 
movements  in  several  of  the  Spanish  American 
provinces.  This  example  .  .  .  had  been  followed 
also  in  that  portion  of  the  Spanish  province  of 
A\''est  Florida  bordering  on  the  Mississii)))i.  The 
inhabitants,  most  of  whom  were  of  British  or 
American  birth,  had  seized  the  fort  at  Baton 
Rouge,  had  met  in  convention,  and  had  proclaimed 
themselves  independent,  adopting  a  single  star 
for  their  flag,  thesame  symbol  afterward  assumed 
by  the  repu'blie  of  Texas.  Some  struggles  took 
place   between   the   adherents   of    the    Spanish 
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connection  ami  tlicsc  revolutionists. avIio  were  also 
threalened  witli  attack  frnni  .Ali.liile.  still  licid  by 
a  Spanisli  garrison.  In  this  cniergciicy  tliey  ap- 
plieil,  tln-ougli  llobnes,  governor  of  the  IMissis- 
sippi  Territory,  for  aid  and  recognition  by  the 
United  States.  .  .  .  The  president,  however,  pre- 
ferred to  issue  a  proclamation,  taking  possession 
of  the  east  bank  of  the  Mississiijpi.  occupation  of 
whicli,  under  the  Louisiana  treaty,  had  been  so 
long  delayed,  not,  it  was' said,  from  any  defect 
of  title,  but  out  of  conciliatory  views  toward 
Spain.  .  .  .  Claiborne,  governor  of  the  Orleans 
Territory,  then  at  AVashington,  was  dispatched 
post-haste  to  take  possession."  The  following 
January  Congress  passed  an  act  in  secret  session 
"authorizing  the  president  to  take  possession  as 
well  of  East  as  of  West  Florida,  inider  any  ar- 
rangement which  had  been  or  might  be  entered 
into  witli  the  local  authorities;  or,  in  case  of  any 
attempted  occupation  by  any  foreign  govern- 
ment, to  take  and  to  maintain  possession  by  force. 
Previously  to  the  passage  of  this  act.  the  occupa- 
tion of  the  east  bank  of  the  Mississippi  had  been 
already  completed  by  Governor  Claiborne ;  not, 
however,  without  some  show  of  resistance.  .  .  . 
Captain  Gaines  presently  appeared  before  Mobile 
with  a  small  detachment  of  American  regulars, 
and  demanded  its  surrender.  Colonel  Gushing 
soon  arrived  from  New  Orleans  with  several  gun- 
boats, artillery,  and  a  body  of  troops.  The  boats 
were  permitted  to  ascend  the  river  toward  Fort 
Stoddard  without  opposition.  But  the  Spanish 
commandant  refused  to  give  up  Jlobile,  and  no 
attempt  was  made  to  compel  him."  By  an  act 
of  Congress  passed  in  April,  1813,  "that  part  of 
Florida  recently  taken  possession  of,  as  far  east 
as  Pearl  River,  was  annexed  to  the  new  state 
[of  Louisiana].  The  remaining  territory,  as  far 
as  the  Perdido,  though  Mobile  still  remained  in 
the  hands  of  the  Spaniards,  was  annexed,  by 
another  act,  to  the  Mississippi  Territory. "  A  year 
later,  in  April,  1813,  General  Wilkinson  was  in- 
structed to  take  possession  of  Jlobile,  and  to  oc- 
cupy all  the  territory  claimed,  to  the  Perdido, 
which  he  acconliuijl}-  did,  witliout  blood.shed. — 
R.  Hildreth,  7//.vC.  V  "'<•  f"-  ''''■-  2fZ  series,  ch.  23, 
24,  2(5  (/■.  3). 

A.  D.  1816-1818. — The  fugitive  negroes  and 
the  first  Seminole  War. — Jackson's  campaign. 
—  "The  truiKiuillity  of  Monme's  administration 
was  .soon  seriously  threatened  by  the  renewal  of 
trouble  with  the  Southern  Indians  [the  Seminoles, 
and  the  refugee  Creeks].  .  .  .  The  origin  of  the 
difliculty  was  twofold:  first,  the  injustice  which 
has  alwa}'s  marked  the  treatment  of  Indian  tribes 
whose  lands  were  coveted  by  the  whites;  and 
secondly,  the  revival  of  the  old  grievance,  that 
Florida  was  a  refuge  for  the  fugitive  slaves  of 
Georgia  and  South  Carolina.  .  .  .  The  Seminoles 
had  never  withheld  a  welcome  to  the  Georgia 
negro  who  preferred  their  wild  freedom  to  the 
lash  of  an  overseer  on  a  cotton  or  rice  plantation. 
The  Georgians  could  never  forget  that  the  grand- 
children of  their  grandfathers'  fugitive  slaves 
were  roaming  about  the  Everglades  of  Florida. 
...  So  long  as  there  were  Seminoles  in  Florida, 
and  so  long  as  Florida  belonged  to  Spain,  just  so 
long  woidd  the  negroes  of  Georgia  tind  an  asylum 
in  Floriila  with  the  Seminoles.  ...  A  war  with 
the  Inilians  of  Florida,  therefore,  was  always 
literally  and  emphatically  a  slave-hunt.  A  re- 
clamation for  fugitives  was  alwa3-s  repulsed  by 
the  Seminoles  and  the  Spaniards,  and,  as  they 


could  be  redeemed  in  no  other  wa}%  Georgia  was 
always  urging  the  Federal  Government  to  war." 
— W.  C.  Bryant  and  S.  H.  Gaj-,  Popular  Hist,  of 
the  U.  S.,  e.  4,  ch.  10.— During  the  Warof  1813- 
14,  the  English,  who  were  permitted  by  Spain  to 
make  use  of  Florida  with  considerable  freedom, 
and  wlio  received  no  little  assistance  from  the 
refugee  negroes  and  CreekTndians,  "had  Iiuilt  a 
fort  on  the  Appalachicola  River,  about  l.j  miles 
from  its  mouth,  and  had  collected  there  an  im- 
mense amount  of  arms  and  ammunition.  .  .  . 
AV'hen  the  war  ended,  the  English  left  the  arms 
and  ammunition  in  the  fort.  Tlie  negroes  seized 
the  fort,  and  it  became  known  as  the  'Negro 
Fort. '  The  authorities  of  tlie  United  States  sent 
General  Gaines  to  the  Florida  frontier  with 
troops,  to  establish  jaeace  on  the  border.  The 
Negro  Fort  was  a  source  of  anxiety  both  to  the 
military  authorities  and  to  the  slave-owners  of 
Georgia, "  and  a  pretext  was  soon  found  — whether 
valid  or  not  ssems  uncertain  —  for  attacking  it. 
"A  hot  shot  penetrated  one  of  the  magazines, 
and  the  whole  fort  was  blown  to  pieces,  July  37, 
1816.  There  were  300  negro  men,  women  and 
children,  and  20  Choctaws  in  tlie  fort ;  270  were 
killed.  Only  three  came  out  unhurt,  and  these 
were  killed  'by  the  allied  Indians.  .  .  .  During 
1817  there  were  frequent  collisions  on  the  frontiers 
between  Wliites  and  Indians.  .  .  .  On  the  20th 
of  November,  General  Gaines  sent  a  force  of  2.50 
men  to  Fowltown,  the  headquarters  of  the  chief 
of  the  '  Redsticks,'  or  hostile  Creeks.  They  ap- 
proaclied  the  town  in  the  early  morning,  and 
were  fired  on.  An  engagement  followed.  The 
town  was  taken  and  burned.  .  .  .  The  Indians 
of  that  section,  after  this,  began  general  hostili- 
ties, attacked  the  boats  which  were  ascending 
the  Appalachicola,  and  massacreil  the  persons  in 
them.  ...  In  Decemlier,  on  receipt  of  intelli- 
gence of  the  battle  at  Fowltown  and  the  attack 
on  the  boats,  Jackson  was  ordered  to  take  com- 
mand in  Georgia.  He  wrote  to  President  Jlouroe ; 
'  Let  it  be  signified  to  me  through  any  channel 
(say  Mr,  J.  ^Rhea)  that  the  po.ssession  of  the 
Floridas  would  be  desirable  to  the  United  States, 
and  in  sixty  days  it  will  be  accomplished. '  Much 
was  afterwards  made  to  depend  on  this  letter. 
Jlonroe  was  ill  wlien  it  reached  Washington,  and 
he  did  not  see  or  read  it  until  a  j'car  afterwards, 
when  some  reference  was  made  to  it.  Jackson 
construed  the  orders  which  he  received  from  Cal- 
hoim  witli  reference  to  this  letter.  .  .  .  He  cer- 
tainly supposed,  however,  that  he  had  the  secret 
concurrence  of  the  administration  in  conquering 
Florida.  .  .  .  He  advanced  tlirough  Georgia  with 
great  haste  and  was  on  the  Florida  frontier  in 
March,  1818.  He  .  .  .  immediately  advanced 
to  St.  Mark's,  which  place  he  captured.  On  his 
way  down  the  Appalachicola  lie  found  the  In- 
dians and  negroes  at  work  in  the  fields,  and  un- 
conscious of  any  impending  attack.  Some  of 
them  fled  to  St.'  JIark's.  Ilis  the<M-y.  in  which 
he  supposed  that  lie  was  supported  by  the  ad- 
ministration, was  that  he  was  to  pursue  the  In- 
dians until  he  caught  them,  wherever  they  might 
go;  that  he  was  to  respect  Spanish  right's  as  far 
as  he  could  consistently  with  that  purpose ;  and 
that  the  excuse  for  his  iiroceediugs  was  that 
Spain  could  not  police  her  own  territory,  or  re- 
strain the  Indians,  Jackson's  proceedings  were 
baseil  on  two  positive  but  arbitrary  assumptions: 
(1)  That  the  Indians  got  aid  aiid  encourage- 
ment from  St.  JIark's  and  Peusacola.     (This  the 
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Spaninrds  alwaj-s  donieil,  but  perhaps  a  third  as- 
sumption of  Jackson  niijrht  be  mentioned :  tliat 
the  word  of  a  Spauisli  official  was  of  no  value. )  (2) 
That  Great  Britain  kept  paid  emissaries  employed 
in  Florida  to  stir  up  trouble  for  the  United 
States.  This  latter  assumption  was  a  matter  of 
profound  belief  generally  in  the  United  States." 
Acting  upon  it  with  no  hesitation,  Jackson  caused 
a  Scotch  trader  named  Arbuthnot,  whom  he  fovmd 
at  St.  Mark's,  and  an  English  exdieutenant  of 
marines,  Ambrister  b_v  name,  who  was  taken 
prisoner  among  the  Seminolcs,  to  be  condemned 
by  court  martial  a?id  executed,  although  no  sub- 
stantial evidence  of  their  being  in  any  way  an- 
swerable for  Indian  hostilities  was  adduced. 
"  It  was  as  a  mere  incident  of  his  homeward 
march  that  Jacksoii  turned  aside  and  captured 
Pensacola,  May  24,  1818,  because  lie  was  told  that 
some  Indians  had  taken  refuge  there.  He  de- 
posed the  Spanish  government,  set  up  a  new  one, 
and  established  a  garrison.  He  then  continued 
his  marcli  homewards. "  Jackson's  performances 
in  Florida  were  the  cause  of  grave  perplexities 
to  his  government,  which  finally  determined  "that 
Pensacola  and  St.  JIark's  should  be  restored  to 
Spain,  but  that  Jackson's  course  should  be  ap- 
proved and  defeniled  on  the  grounds  that  lie 
pursued  his  enemy  to  his  refuge,  and  that  Spain 
could  not  do  the  duty  which  devolved  on  her. " 
— \V.  G.  Sumner,  Andreio  Jitcksoii  as  <i  public 
mill),  c/i.  3. 

Also  ix  :  J.  Parton,  Life  of  Andrew  Jackson, 
V.  2,  ch.  31-39.— J.  R.  Giddings,  The  Exiles  of 
Floriihi.  rh.  1-4. 

A.  D.  1819-1821. — Cession  by  Spain  to  the 
United  States. — "Jackson's  vigorous  proceed- 
ings in  Florida  would  seem  not  to  have  been 
without  cfTect.  Pending  the  discussion  in  Con- 
gress on  his  conduct,  the  Spanish  minister,  luidcr 
new  instructions  from  home,  signed  a  treaty  for 
the  cession  of  Florida,  in  extinction  of  the  various 
American  claims,  for  the  satisfaction  of  which 
the  United  States  agreed  to  pay  to  the  claimants 
$5,000,000.  The  Louisiana  boundary,  as  fixed 
by  this  treaty,  was  a  compromise  between  the 
respective  olTers  heretofore  made,  though  lean- 
ing a  good  deal  to  the  American  side:  the  Sabine 
to  the  32d  degree  of  north  latitude;  thence  a 
north  meridian  line  to  the  Red  River;  the  cotirse 
of  that  river  to  the  lOOtli  degree  of  longitude 
east  ['Mvest]  from  Greenwich;  thence  north  by 
that  meridian  to  the  Arkansas;  up  that  river  to 
its  head,  and  to  the  42d  degree  of  north  latitude; 
and  along  that  degree  to  the  Pacific.  This  treaty 
was  immediately  ratified  by  the  Senate,"  but  it 
was  not  until  February,  1821,  that  the  ratifica- 
tion of  the  Spanish  eovernment  was  received. — 
R.  Hildreth,  Hist,  "of  the  U.  S.,  2d  sei-ies,  eh. 
31-33  (r.  3). 

Also  rx:  J.  T.  Jlorse,  John  Quincy  Adams, 
pp.  109-125. — Treaties  and  Conventions  bet.  the 
L'.  S.  and  other  countries  (ed.  of  1889),  pp.  lOlG- 
1023. 

A.  D.  1835-1843.— The  Second  Seminole 
War. — "The  coutiict  witli  the  Seminoles  was 
one  of  the  legacies  left  by  Jackson  to  V'auBuren; 
it  lasted  as  long  as  the  Revolutionary  War,  cost 
thirty  millions  of  dollars,  and  battled"  the  efforts 
of  several  generals  and  numerous  troops,  who 
had  previously  shown  themselves  equal  to  any 
in  the  world Vs  is  usually  the  case  in  In- 
dian wars  there  had  been  wrong  done  by  each 
side ;  but  in  this  instance  we  were  the  more  to 


blame,  although  the  Indians  themselves  were  far 
from  being  merely  harmless  and  suffering  inno- 
cents. The  Seminoles  were  being  deprived  of 
their  lands  in  pursuance  of  the  general  policy  of 
removing  all  the  Indians  west  of  the  .Mississipjii. 
They  had  agri'cd  to  go,  imder  jiressure,  and 
inlluenced,  probably,  by  fraudulent  representa- 
tions; but  they  declined  to  fulfill  their  agree- 
ment. If  they  had  been  treated  wisely  and 
firmly  they  might  probably  have  been  allowed 
to  remain  without  serious  injury  to  the  sur- 
rounding whites.  But  no  such  treatment  was 
attemjiteil,  and  as  a  result  we  were  ]dunged  in 
one  of  the  most  harassing  Indian  wars  we  ever 
waged.  In  their  gloomy,  tangled  swamps,  and 
among  the  unknown  and  untrodden  recesses  of 
the  everglades,  the  Indians  found  a  secure  a.sy- 
lum;  and  they  issued  from  their  haunts  to  burn 
and  ravage  almost  all  the  settled  parts  of  Florida, 
fairly  depopulating  five  counties.  .  .  .  The  great 
Seminole  leader,  (Jsceola,  was  captured  only  by 
deliherate  treachery  and  breach  of  faith  on  our 
part,  and  the  Indians  were  worn  out  rather  than 
conquered.  This  was  partly  owing  to  their 
remarkable  capacities  as  bush-fighters,  but  infi- 
nitel}-  more  to  the  nature  of  their  territory.  Our 
troops  generally  fought  with  great  bravery;  but 
there  is  very  little  else  in  the  struggle,  either  as 
regards  its  origin  or  the  manner  in  which  it  was 
cariied  mi,  to  which  an  American  can  look  liack 
with  any  .satisfaction.'' — T.  Roosevelt,  Life  of 
Thotitas  JL  Heiitiin,  ch.  10. 

Also  in  :  J.  R.  Giddings,  The  Kriles  of  Florida, 
eh.  7-21.— J.  T.  Sprague,  The  Florida  \\'<ir.—See, 
also,  Amkkicax  Aiii)Rii;yxKs:  SKMiNoMis. 

A.  D.  1845. — Admission  into  the  Union,  Sec 
UxiTKi)  STAttos  OF  Am.  :  A.  1).  1845. 

A.  D.  1861  (January). — Secession  from  the 
Union.  See  United  States  ok  Am.  :  A.  D. 
1801  (Jaxiai;v — Feuuiauy). 

A,  D.  1862  (February — Aprill. — Temporary 
Union  conquests  and  occupation. — Discour- 
agement of  Unionists.  See  United  States  op 
Am.:  a.  D.  1862  (Febuuakv — Aimul:  Geouoi.v 
— Flouida). 

A.  D.  1864. — Unsuccessful  National  attempt 
to  occupy  the  State. — Battle  of  Olustee.  See 
UxiTEi)  States  of  Am.  :  A.  D.  18U4  (Janiakv — 
FEnnrARV :  Fi.okida). 

A.  D.  1865  (July). — Provisional  government 
set  up  under  President  Johnson's  plan  of  Re- 
construction. See  United  States  of  Am.  : 
A.  D.  isiio  (Mav— Jri.Y). 

A.  D.  1865-1868. —  Reconstruction.  See 
United  States  of  Am.:  A.  D.  1805  (May — 
July),  and  after,  to  18(j8-18TU. 


FLORIN,  The.— "  The  Republic  of  Florence, 
in  the  year  1252,  coined  its  golden  florin,  of  34 
carats  fine,  and  of  the  weight  of  one  drachm.  It 
placed  the  value  under  the  guarantee  of  pub- 
licity, and  of  commercial  good  faith ;  and  that 
coin  remained  unaltered,  as  the  standard  for  all 
other  values,  as  long  as  the  republic  itself  en- 
dured."— .1.  C.  L.  deSismondi,  Ilist.  of  the  Italian 
Uepiihl !,:■<.  rh.  4. 

FLOTA,  The.     Sec  Pehu:  A.  D.  1.5.50-1816. 

FLOYD,  JOHN  B.,  Treachery  of.  See 
United  States  OF  Am.  :  A.  D.  lS60(DECEMBEit). 


FLUSHING  :  A.  D.  1807.— Ceded  to  France. 
See  France;  A.  D.  1S(JT-1808  (Xove.muer  — 
Febulary). 
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FORTUNATE  ISLANTJS. 


A.  D.  1809. — Taken  and  abandoned  by  the 
English.     See  England:    A.   D.  I.^UO  (.Illy  — 

December  1. 

♦ 

FOCKSHANI,  Battle  ofdySg).    SeeTruKs: 

A.  1).  iT;i;-i7y2. 

FODHLA.     See  Ireland:  The  Name. 

FCEDERATI  OF  THE  ROMAN  EM- 
PIRE.—  The  bodies  of  barbariaus  who  were 
taken  in  the  military  service  of  the  Koinan  em- 
pire, during  the  period  of  its  decline,  serving 
"under  their  hereditary  chiefs,  using  the  arms 
which  were  proper  to  them,  from  preserving 
their  language,  their  manners  and  their  customs, 
were  designated  by  the  name  of  faxlerati  "  (con- 
federates or  allies).— .1.  C.  L.  de  Sismondi,  The 
French  under  the  ilerorinyiiins,  ch.  2. 

Also  in:  T.  Hodgkin,   The  dynasty  of  Theo- 

dosius,  ch.  4. 

♦ 

FOIX,  Rise  of  the  Counts  of.  See  BrR- 
guxdy:  a.    II.  liio-'. 

The  house  in  Navarre.  See  Navauue:  A.  D. 
1443-1521. 


FOLCLAND.—  FOLKLAND.  — Public 
land,  among  the  early  English.  "It  comprised 
the  whole  area  that  was  not  at  the  original  allot- 
ment assigned  to  individuals  or  communities, 
and  that  was  not  subsequently  divided  into  es- 
tates of  booklaud  [bocland].  The  folklaud  was 
the  standing  treasury  of  the  country ;  no  alien- 
ation of  any  part  of  it  could  be  made  without 
the  consent  "of  the  national  council :  but  it  might 
be  allowed  to  individuals  to  hold  portions  of  it 
subject  to  rents  and  other  services  to  the  state." 
— W.  Stubbs,  C'w«.«<.  Hist.  />f  Eng.,  ch.  5,  sect.  36. 
— The  theory  here  stated  is  questioned  by  Prof. 
Vinogradoff,  who  says:  "I  venture  to  suggest 
that  f(jlkland  need  not  mean  the  land  owned  by 
the  people.  Bookland  is  land  that  is  held  by 
bookright ;  folkland  is  land  that  is  held  by  folk- 
right.  The  folkland  is  what  our  scholars  have 
called  ethel.  and  alod,  and  family-land,  and 
yrfeland  ;  it  is  land  held  under  the  old  restrictive 
common-law,  the  law  which  keeps  land  in  fami- 
lies, as  contrasted  with  land  which  is  hehl  under 
a  book,  under  a  'privilegium,'  modelled  on 
Homan  precedents,  expressed  in  Latin  words. 
armed  with  ecclesiastical  sanctions,  and  making 
for  free  alienation  and  individualism. " — P.  Vino- 
gradoff, Folkland {Enfjlishllist.  Rev.,  Jan.,  1893). 

Also  in:  J.  M.  Kemble,  The  Saxons  in  Eny., 
bk.  1,  ch.  11.— See.  also,   Alod. 

FOLIGNO,  Treaty  of.     See  Fr.vnce:  A.  D. 

1S(II(-1S(I1    (.llNL — Fe1!HI-ARY). 

FOLKLAND.     See  Folcl.\nd. 

FOLKMOOT.  See  Hundred:  also  Shire; 
also  WiTKN  \(;i:mot;  also  Township  .\nd  Town- 
Meet  inc.  The  New  Enoland. 

FOLKTHING.— FOLKETING,  The.  See 
Sc.vNDiN avian  St.vtes  (Denjluik — Iceland): 
A.  D.  1849-1874. 

FOLKUNGAS,  The.  See  Scaxdlnavi.\n- 
Statk-:  .\.  I).  1018-1397. 

FOMORIANS,  OR  FORMORIANS,  The. 
— A  peu]ile  mentioned  in  Irish  legentls  as  sea- 
rovers,  ilr.  Sullivan,  in  his  article  on  "Celtic 
Literature"  in  the  Encyclopa»dia  Britannica  ad- 
vances the  opinion  that  the  Romans  were  the 
people  alluded  to :  but  the  general  view  is  quite 
diirereut.      See   Ireland:    The  Primitive   In- 

HAUITANTS:   also,  Ne.MEDI-VNS. 


FONTAINE  FRANCAISE,  Battle  of 
(15951.     See  France:  A.  D.  l-)93-l.")98. 

FONTAINEBLEAU:  A.  D.  1812-1814.— 
Residence  of  the  captive  Pope.  See  P.vpacy: 
A.  D.  Isos-lsU. 

FONTAINEBLEAU,  Treaties  of  (1807). 
See  PoRTiGAL;  A.   D.   18U7.  and  Spain:  A.  B. 

18(J7-1808 (1814.)     See  Fr.vnce:  A.  D.  1814 

(^Iarcii — April). 

FONTAINEBLEAU  DECREE,  The.  See 
France;  A.  I).   l80i;-lslo. 

FONTARABIA,  Siege  and  Battle  (1638). 
See  Spain:   A.  I).    lii37-l(J4il. 

FONTENAILLES,  OR  FONTENAY, 
Battle  of,  A.  D.  841. — In  the  civil  war  between  the 
tbiee  grantlsons  of  Charlemagne,  which  resulted 
in  the  partition  of  his  empire  and  the  definite 
separation  of  Germany  and  France,  the  decisive 
battle  was  fought,  .lune  2.5.  841,  at  Fontenailles, 
or  Fontenay  (Fontanetum),  near  Au.xerre.  It 
was  one  of  the  fiercest  and  bloodiest  fights  of 
mediieval  times,  and  SO.OOfJ  men  are  said  to  have 
died  on  the  field. — Sir  F.  Palgrave,  Hist,  nf  Xor- 
miindy  and  England,  bk.  1,  ch.  2.. — See  Fr.\xks 
(Carolinoi.^x  Empire):  A.  D.  814-962. 

FONTENOY,  Battle  of  (1745).  See  Nether- 
lands (Austrlvx  Provinces):  A.  D.  174-5. 

FOOT,  The  Roman.— "The  unit  of  lineal 
measure  [with  the  Roiiians]  was  the  Pes,  which 
occupied  the  same  place  in  the  Homan  system  as 
the  Foot  does  in  our  own.  According  to  the 
most  accurate  researches,  the  Pes  was  equal  to 
about  11.64  inches  imperial  measure,  or  .97  of  an 
English  foot.  The  Pes  being  supposed  to  repre- 
sent the  length  of  the  foot  in  a  well  proportioned 
man,  various  divisions  and  multiples  of  the  Pes 
were  named  after  standards  derived  from  the 
liuman  frame.  Thus:  Pes ^16  Digiti,  i.  e. 
finger-breadths,  [or]  4Palmi,  i.  e.  hand-breadths; 
Sesquipes^l  cubitus,  i.e.  length  from  elbow  to 
extremity  of  middle  finger.  The  Pes  was  also 
divided  into  13  Pollices,  i.  e.  thumb-joint-lengths, 
otherwise  called  Unciae  (whence  our  word 
'inch')." — AV.  Ramsay,  Manual  of  Roman  Antiq., 
ch.  13. 

FOOTE,  Commodore. — Gun-boat  campaign 
on  the  western  rivers.  See  United  States  of 
Am.:  a.  D.  1862  i-Lvnuary — February:  Ken- 
tucky— Tennessee);  (M.\rch — April:  Ox  the 
Mississippi). 

FORBACH,  OR  SPICHERN,  Battle  of. 
SeeFRANn;:  .V.  1).  l'<70  (.July- -Vi  gistk 

FORCE  BILL,  The.  See  United  States 
OK  .Vm.  :  A.  D.  1871  (April). 

FORESTS,  Charter  of.  See  England: 
A.  I).  1216-1274. 

FORLI,  Battle  of  (1423).     See  It.\ly:  A.  D. 
1412-1447. 
FORMORIANS.     See  Fomorians. 
FORMOSUS,  Pope,  A.  I).  891-896. 
FORNUOVA,  Battle  of  (14951.     See  Italy: 
A.  1).  14114-1496. 

FORT  EDWARD.  —  FORT  ERIE.  — 
FORT  FISHER,  ETC.  See  Edward,  Fort; 
Erie.  Fort,  Etc. 

FORTRENN,  Men  of.— A  Pictish  people 
who  figure  in  early  Scottish  history,  and  whom 
Mr.  Rhys  derives  "from  the  tribe  known  to  the 
Romans  as  Verturiones.  The  western  part  of 
Fife  was  embraced  in  their  kingdom. — J.  Rhys, 
Celtic  Tirit.iiu.  in:  l.")8-l.-)9. 

FORTUNATE  ISLANDS.  .See  Canary 
Isl-VNDs,  Discovery  of. 
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FOHTY-FIVE. 


FOIiUM  KOMAXU3I. 


FORTY-FIVE,  The.— The  Jacobite  rebellion 
of  174r)  is  often  referred  to  as  "  the  Forty-five." 
See  Scotland:  A.  1).  174'5. 

FORTY-SHILLING    FREEHOLDERS. 

Ser  Enoi.an-d;  A.  I).  18S4-1SS.-,. 

FORUM,  The  Julian,  and  its  extensions. — 
"  From  the  entnuice  of  the  Suburra  liraiicheil  out 
the  long  streets  which  penetrated  the  hollows  be- 
tween file  Quirinal,  Vlminal,  ami  Esquiline  to 
the  gates  jiierced  in  the  mound  of  Servius.  It 
\vas  in  this  direction  that  Ca'sar  elTeeted  the  first 
extension  of  the  Forum,  by  converting  the  site 
of  certain  streets  into  an  open  space  ■^vhich  he 
surrounded  with  arcades,  and  in  the  centre  of 
■which  he  erccteil  his  temple  of  Venus.  By  the 
side  of  the  .Julian  Forum,  or  perhaps  in  its  rear, 
Augustus  constructed  a  still  ampler  inclosurc. 
which  he  adorned  with  the  tem|)le  of  Mars  the 
Avenger.  Succeeding  emperors  .  .  .  continued 
to  work  out  the  same  idea,  till  the  Argiletum  on 
the  one  hand,  and  the  saddle  of  the  Capitoline 
and  Quirinal,  excavated  for  the  purpose,  on  the 
other,  were  both  occupied  b_v  these  constructions, 
the  dwellings  of  the  jiopulace  being  swept  away 
before  them ;  and  a  sjiace  running  nearly  parallel 
to  the  length  of  the  Roman  Forum,  and  exceed- 
ing it  in  size,  was  thus  devoted  to  pidjlic  use,  ex- 
tending from  the  pillar  of  Trajan  to  the  basilica 
of  Coustantine. " — C.  Merivale,  Hist,  of  the  Ilo- 
■iiKfitv,  rh.  40. 

FORUM  BOARIUM  AND  VELABRUM 
OF  ANCIENT  ROME,  The.— "The  Vehi- 
brum,  the  Forum  Boarium,  the  VicusTuscus,  and 
the  Circus  Maximus  are  names  rich  in  reminiscen- 
ces of  the  romantic  youth  and  warlike  manhood  of 
the  Roman  people.  The  earliest  dawn  of  Roman 
history  begins  with  the  union  of  the  Capitoline  and 
Palatine  hills  into  one  citj'.  In  those  far-distant 
times,  however,  no  population  was  settled  in  the 
Velabrum  or  Circus  valley ;  for,  as  we  have  seen, 
until  the  drainage  was  permanently  provided  for 
by  the  cloac;c,  these  districts  were  uninhabited 
swamps;  and  the  name  Velabrum  itself  is  said  to 
have  been  derived  from  the  boats  used  in  cross- 
ing from  one  hill  to  the  other.  Perhaps  such 
may  not  have  been  the  case  with  the  Forum 
Boarium,  which  lay  between  tlie  Velabrum  and 
the  river.  .  .  .  Tlie  limits  of  the  Forum  Boarium 
can  be  clearly  definetl.  It  was  separated  fnini 
the  Velabrum  at  the  Arch  of  the  Goldsmiths. 
.  .  .  On  the  south-eastern  side  the  Carceres  of 
the  Circus,  and  the  adjoining  temple  on  the  site 
of  S.  Maria  in  Cosmedin,  bounded  the  district,  on 
the  western  the  Tiber,  auu  on  the  north  western 
the  wall  of  Servius.  .  .  .  The  immediate  neigh- 
bom-hood  of  the  river,  the  Forum,  the  Campus 
Martins,  and  the  Palace  of  the  Ca>sars  would 
naturally  render  this  quarter  one  of  the  most 
crowded  thoroughfares  of  Rome.  .  .  .The  Forum 
itself,  which  gave  the  name  to  the  district,  was 
probably  an  open  space  surrounded  by  shops 
and  public  buildings,  like  the  Forum  Romanum, 
but  on  a  smaller  scale.  In  the  centre  stood  the 
bronze  ligure  of  a  bull,  brought  from  Jigina, 
either  as  a  symbol  of  the  trade  in  cattle  to 
which  the  place  owed  its  name,  or,  as  Tacitus 
observes,  to  mark  the  supposed  spot  wiience  the 
plough  of  Romulus,  drawn  b_v  a  bull  and  a 
cow,  first  started  in  tracing  cmt  the  Palatine 
pomoerium. " — R.  Burn,  Rmnc  it nd  the  Ciiihiukjuk, 
ch.  12. 

FORUM  GALLORUM,  Battle  of  iB.  C. 
43).     See  Ro.Mii:  B.  C.  ^A-4:l. 


FORUM  JULII.— A  Roman  colony  and  naval 
station  (moilern  Frejus)  founded  on  the  Mediter- 
ranean coast  of  Gaul  l>v  .Vugustus. 

FORUM  ROMANUM,'The.— "The  older 
Forum,  or  Forum  Romanum,  as  it  was  cidled.  to 
distinguish  it  from  the  later  Fora,  which  were 
named  after  their  respective  builders  [Forum  of 
.Julius  Cicsar,  of  Augustus,  of  Xerva,  of  Ves- 
jiasian,  of  Trajan,  etc.],  was  an  open  space  of  an 
oblong  shape,  which  extended  in  a  south-easterly 
direction  from  near  the  depression  or  intermon- 
tium  between  the  two  summits  of  the  Capitoline 
hill  to  a  point  oppo.site  the  still  extant  temple  of 
Antoninus  and  Faustina.  .  .  .  Round  tliis  con- 
fined space  were  grouped  the  most  important 
buildings  of  Republican  Rome." — R.  Burn. 
Riiiiie  and  tlie  Ciiiiijnir/iin,  eh.  6,  jit.  1. — "Forum, 
in  the  literal  sense  of  the  word  merely  a  market- 
l)lace,  derives  its  name  'a  ferendo,'  (from  Iiring- 
ing,  getting,  jnirchasing).  .  ,  .  Narrow  is  tiie 
arena  on  which  so  great  a  drama  was  enacted  in 
the  Republican  and  Imiicrial  City!  the  ascer- 
tainable measurements  of  this  region,  according 
to  good  authorities,  being  671  English  feet  in  the 
extreme  length,  202  in  the  extreme  breadth,  and 
117  feet  at  the  narrower,  the  south-eastern,  side. 
A  wildl}'  pictiu'csque  marshy  vale,  overshadowed 
by  primjBval  forests,  and  shut  in  by  rugged 
heights,  was  that  low  ground  between  the  Pala- 
tine and  Capitoline  hills  when  the  '  Roma  Quad- 
rata,'  ascribed  to  Romulus,  was  founded  about 
seven  centuries  and  a  half  before  our  era.  After 
the  wars  and  finally  confirmed  alliance  between 
I?omansand  Sabines  .  .  .  the  colonists  agreed  to 
unite  under  the  same  governmeni,  and  to  sur- 
round the  two  cities  and  two  liills  with  a  wider 
cincture  of  fortifying  walls  than  those  the  still 
extant  ruins  of  which  are  before  us  on  the  Pala- 
tine. Now  was  the  swampy  waste  rendered  ser- 
viceable for  civic  purposes;  the  forest  was  cut 
down;  the  stagnant  marshes  were  draineil,  the 
clayc}'  hollows  filled  up;  the  wild  valley  became 
the  appointed  arena  for  popular  assemblage; 
though  Dionj'sius  tells  ns  it  was  for  some  time  on 
a  spot  sacred  to  Vulcan  (the  '  Vulcanale  '),  iiroba- 
bly  a  terrace  on  the  slope  of  the  Palatine  over- 
looking the  Forum,  that  the  people  used  to  meet 
for  political  affairs,  elections,  etc.  During  many 
ages  there  were,  it  appears,  no  habitations  save 
on  the  hills.  .  .  .  The  Forum,  as  an  enclosed 
public  place  amidst  buildings,  and  surrounded 
by  graceful  porticos,  may  be  said  to  have  owed 
its  origin  to  Tarquinius  Priscus,  between  the 
years  (ilG  and  .'578  B.  C.  That  king  (I.ivius  tells 
us)  was  the  first  who  erected  porticos  around  this 
area,  and  also  divided  the  ground  into  lots, 
where  private  citizens  might  build  for  their  own 
uses.  Booths,  probably  wooden  (the  '  taberna; 
veteres '),  were  the  first  rude  description  of  shops 
here  .seen.  .  .  .  Uncertain  is  the  original  ])lace  of 
the  '  Rostra  Veteres ' — the  ancient  tribunal  for 
orators.  No  permanent  tribunal  for  such  pur- 
jiose  is  known  to  have  been  placed  in  the  Forum 
till  the  year  of  the  city  417.  .  .  .  In  the  year  :B6 
B.  C,  the  Romans  having. gained  a  naval  victoiy 
over  the  citizens  of  Antium,  several  of  those 
enemies'  ships  were  burnt,  others  transported  to 
the  Roman  docks,  and  the  bronzed  prows  of  the 
latter  were  used  to  decorate  a  pulpit,  now  raised 
for  public  speaking,  probabl^y  near  the  centre  of 
the  Forum." — (..'.  I.  Ilemans,  Hiaturic  aiul  Muiiu- 
laentiil  Hume,  ch.  6. 

Also  ix  ;  R.  Lanciani,  Ancient  Borne,  pp.  75-82. 
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FORr>r 


FRANCE,  A.  D.  843. 


FORUM  TREBONII,  Battle  of  (A.  D.  251). 
See  GoTiis.  FiusT  Invasions  op  the  Roman 
Empiki-: 

FOSI,  The.     See  Chauci. 

FOSSA.     See  Castka. 

FOSSE,  The.— One  of  the  great  Roman 
rnails  in  Britain,  which  ran  from  Lincoln  south- 
wesiwardly  into  Cornwall.     See  Roman  Roaus 

IN  HllIT ATX. 

FOSTAT.— The  original  name  of  Cairo, 
Egypt,  signifying  "the  Encampment."  See 
Mahometan  Conqcest:  A.  D.  640-646. 

FOTHERINGAY  CASTLE,  Mary  Stu- 
art's execution  at.  See  .ScoTi.ANM:  A.  1).  1561- 
l.")6X:  and  Emu. and:  A.  D.  15S.j-l.-|S7. 

FOUNTAIN  OF  YOUTH,  Ponce  de  Leon's 
quest  of  the.     Scc.Vmeuka:  A.  I).  L'lli. 

FOUR  HUNDRED  AND  FIVE  THOU- 
SAND AT  ATHENS.  Sec  Atiii;n>;  B.  C. 
4iy-41!. 

FOUR  HUNDRED  AT  ATHENS,  The. 
See  Athens:  B.  ('.  Mi. 

FOUR  MASTERS,  The.-Four  Irish  au- 
ticjuaries  of  ITth  century,  who  compiled  the 
mixed  collection  of  legend  and  history  called  the 
"  Annals  of  the  Kingdom  of  Ireland,  "are  com- 
monly known  as  the  Four  blasters.  They  were 
Jlichael  O'Clery,  a  laj'  brother  of  the  order  of 
St.  Francis;  Conaire  O'Clery,  brother  of  Michael ; 
Cucogry  or  Peregrine  O'Clery,  head  of  the  Tir- 
counell  sept  of  the  O'Clerys,  to  which  ilichael 
and  Conaire  belonged ;  and  Ferfeasa  0']Mulconr_v, 
of  whom  nothing  is  known,  except  that  he  was 


a  native  of  the  county  of  Roscommon.  The 
"Annals"  of  the  Four  Masters  have  been  trans- 
lated into  English  from  the  Irish  tongue  by  .lolm 
O'Donovan. — J.  O'Donovan,  Introd.  to  Annuls 
of  the  Kiii'idom  of  Trehiiid  hy  the  Four  Maxtei'S. 

FOUR  MILE  STRIP,  Cession  of  the.  See 
PiiNTiAi's  War. 

FOURMIGNY,Battleof(i449).  See  France: 
A.  I).  1481-14.53. 

I       FOURTEENTH     AMENDMENT.       See 
I   United  St.vies  of  Am.:  A.  1).  1.S6.5-1.^66  (De- 
!   cember— April);    1866  (.June);  1866-1867  (Oc- 
tober— March). 

The  enforcement  of.  See  United  St.vfes  of 
Am.:  a.  D.  1871  (April). 

FOURTH  OF  JULY.— Tlie  anniversary  of 
the  adoption  of  the  American  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence.    See  United  States  of  Am.  ■.  A.  D. 
'   1776  (.July). 

;       FOWEY,  Essex's  surrender  at.     See  Eng- 
land; A.  D.  1644  I  Ai'ousT — September). 

FOWLTOWN,  Battle  of  (18171.  See 
Floudi.\:  a.  D.  ISI6-ISIS. 

FOX  AND  NORTH  COALITION,  The. 
See  England:  A.  1).  17s-i;  17s;j:  and  178:3-1787. 

FOX  INDIANS,  The.  Sec  American  Abo- 
RiciiNEs:  Alggnqui.^n  Family,  and  S.^cs,  «.tc. — 
For  an  account  of  the  massacre  of  Fox  Indians  at 
Detroit  in  1712.  see  Canada:  A.  D.  1711-1713. 
— For  an  account  of  the  Black  llawk  AVar,  see 
Illinois:  A.  D.  1832. 


FRANCE. 


Gallic  and  Roman.     See  G-\ul. 

A.  D.  481-843. — Under  the  Franks,  to  the 
division  of  the  Empire  of  Charlemagne.  See 
Franks. 

A.  D.  841-91 1. — Ravages  and  settlements  of 
the  Northmen.  See  X0RM.4.NS:  A.  D.  841  to 
876-'.!  11. 

9th  Century. — Introduction  of  the  modern 
name. — .Vt  the  time  of  the  division  of  the  empire 
of  Charlemagne  between  his  three  grand-sons, 
which  was  made  a  definite  and  lasting  political 
separation  by  the  Treaty  of  Verdun.  A.  D.  843, 
"the  people  of  the  West  [western  Europe]  had 
come  to  be  divided,  with  more  and  more  ilistinct- 
ness,  into  two  classes,  those  composed  of  Franks 
anil  Germans,  wlio  still  adhered  tn  the  Teutonic 
dialects,  and  those,  composed  of  Pranks.  Gallo- 
Romans.  and  Aquitanians,  who  used  the  Romance 
dialects,  or  the  patois  which  had  grown  out  of  a 
corrupted  Latin.  The  former  clung  to  the  name 
of  Germans,  while  the  latter,  not  to  lose  all  share 
in  tlie  glory  of  the  Fraukish  name,  began  to  call 
themselves  Franci,  and  their  country  Francia 
Xova,  or  New  France.  .  .  .  Francia  was  the 
Latin  name  of  Frankeuland,  and  had  long  before 
been  applied  to  the  dominions  of  the  Franks  on 
both  sides  of  the  Rhine.  Their  country  was 
then  divided  into  East  and  West  Francia;  but  in 
the  time  of  Karl  the  Great  [Charlemagne]  and 
I..udwig  Pious,  we  find  the  monk  of  St.  Gall 
using  the  terms  Francia  Nova,  in  oppo.sition  to 
the  Francia,  '  quitdiciturantiqua.'  " — P.  Godwin. 
Ui'st.  of  Friinee:  Aneieiit  Omil.  ch.  18,  irith  n<iti. 
—  "As  for  the  mere  name  of  Francia.  like  other 
names  of  the  kind,  it  shifted  its  geographical 


use  according  to  the  wanderings  of  the  people 
from  whom  it  was  derived.  After  many  such 
changes  of  meaning,  it  gradually  settled  down  as 
the  name  for  those  parts  of  Germany  and  Gaul 
where  it  still  abides.  There  are  the  Teut<:)nie  or 
Austrian  [or  Austrasian]  Francia.  part  of  which 
still  keeps  the  name  of  Franken  or  Franconia. 
and  the  Romance  or  Xeustrian  Francia.  which 
by  various  annexations  has  grown  into  modern 
France." — E.  A.  Freeman,  Historicnl  Geoy.  of 
Europe,  V.  1,  p.  121. — "As  late  as  the  reign  of 
Frederick  Barbarossa,  the  name  of  Frank  was 
still  used,  and  used  too  with  an  air  of  triumph,  as 
equivalent  to  the  name  of  German.  The  Kings 
and  kingdoms  of  this  age  had  inileed  no  lixed 
titles,  because  all  were  still  looked  on  as  mere 
portions  of  the  great  Fraukish  realm.  Another 
step  has  now  been  taken  towards  the  creation  of 
modern  France;  but  the  older  state  of  things 
has  not  yet  wholly  passed  away.  Germany  has 
no  definite  name ;  for  a  long  time  it  is  '  Francia 
Orientalis.'  '  Francia  Teutonica';  then  it  becomes 
'  RegnumTeutonicuni.'  'ReguuniTeutonicorum.' 
But  it  is  equally  clear  that,  within  the  limits 
of  that  Western  or  Latin  France,  Francia  and 
Francus  were  fast  getting  their  modern  meanings 
of  France  and  Frenchmen,  as  distinguished  from 
Frank  or  German."— E.  A.  Freeman,  The  Fnaiks 
iiiid  the  Gii'ils  (Ilistorieiil  Esfniys.  Ivt  si rhx.  no.  7). 
A.  D.  843.— The  kingdom  of  Charles  the 
Bald. — The  first  actual  kingdom  of  France  (Fran 
cia  Xova  —  Francia  Occiilentalis).  was  formed 
in  the  partition  of  the  empire  of  Charlemagne  be- 
tween his  three  grandsons,  by  the  Treaty  of  Ver- 
dun,   A.  D.  843.     It   was  assigned   to  Charles, 
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railed  "the  Bald."  and  comprised  the  Neustria 
of  the  older  Frank  divisions,  toirether  with  Aqni- 
taine.  It  "  had  for  its  eastern  boundary,  the 
Meuse,  the  Saone  and  the  Rhone;  wliieli.  never- 
theless, can  only  be  understood  of  the  Upper 
Meuse,  since  Brabant  was  certaiidy  not  comprised 
in  it":  and  it  extended  southwards  beyond  the 
Pyrenees  to  the  Ebro.— H.  Hallam,  The  Middle 
Ages,  ch.  1,  pt.  1,  foot-note. — "Charles  and  his 
successors  liavc  some  claim  to  be  accounted 
French.  They  rule  over  a  large  part  of  France, 
and  are  cut  away  from  their  older  connexion  with 
Germany.  Still,  in  reality  the}'  are  Germans  and 
Franks.  They  speak  German,  they  yearn  after 
the  old  imperial  name,  they  have  no  national 
feeling  at  all.  On  the  other  hand,  the  great  lords 
of  Neustria,  as  it  used  to  be  called,  are  ready  to 
move  in  that  direction,  and  to  take  the  first  stt^ps 
towards  a  new  national  life.  They  cease  to 
look  back  to  the  Rhine,  and  oecupj'  themselves 
in  a  continual  struggle  with  their  kings.  Feuilal 
power  is  founded,  and  with  it  the  claims  of  the 
bishops  rise  to  their  highest  point.  But  we  have 
not  yet  come  to  a  kingdom  of  France.  ...  It 
was  no  proper  French  kingdom ;  but  a  dying 
branch  of  the  Empire  of  Charles  the  Great.  .  .  . 
Charles  the  Bald,  entering  on  his  part  of  the 
Caroling  Empire,  found  three  large  districts 
which  refused  to  recognise  him.  These  were 
Aquitaine,  whose  king  was  Pippin  II. ;  Septi- 
mania,  in  the  hands  of  Bernard;  and  Brittany 
under  XominoP.  He  attempted  to  reduce  them; 
but  Brittany  and  Septimania  defied  him,  while 
over  Aquitaine  he  was  little  more  than  a  nominal 
suzerain." — G.  W.  Kitchin,  Hist,  of  France,  v.  1, 
hk.  2,  jit.  3,  ch.  5. 

Also  in  :  E.  A.  Freeman.  Hist.  Geor/.  of  Europe, 
ch.  6,  sect.  1. — See,  also.  Franks  fCAROLixoi.VN 
Empire):  A.  I).  sU-0(i-3. 

A.  D.  86i. — Origin  of  the  duchy  and  of  the 
house  of  Capet.  — In  siil.  Cli.irlc's  the  Bald,  king 
of  that  part  of  the  dismembered  empire  of  Char- 
lemagne which  grew  into  the  kingdom  of  France, 
was  struggling  with  many  difficidlics:  ilefending 
himself  against  tlie  hostile  ambition  of  Ids 
brother.  Louis  the  German;  striving  to  establish 
his  authority  in  Brittanj' and  Aquitaine:  harried 
and  harassed  by  Norse  pirates ;  surrounded  by 
domestic  treachery  and  feudal  restivcness.  All 
of  his  many  foes  were  more  or  less  in  league 
against  him.  and  the  soul  of  their  combination 
appears  to  have  been  a  certain  bold  adventurer  — 
a  stranger  of  tmcertain  origin,  a  Saxon,  as  some 
say- — wlio  l)ore  the  name  of  Robert  the  Strong. 
In  this  alien  enemy.  King  Charles,  who  never 
lacked  shrewdness,  discovered  a  possible  friend. 
He  opened  negotiations  with  Robert  the  .Strong, 
and  a  bargain  was  soon  made  which  transferred 
the  sword  and  the  energy  of  the  potent  mercen- 
ary to  the  service  of  the  king.  "  Soon  after,  a 
Placitura  or  Great  Council  was  held  at  Com- 
piegne.  In  this  assembly,  and  by  the  a.ssent  of 
the  Optimates,  the  Seine  and  its  islands,  and  that 
most  important  island  Paris,  and  all  the  country 
between  Seine  and  Loire,  were  granted  to  Robert, 
the  Duchy  of  France,  though  not  j'et  so  called, 
moreover  the  Angevine  ^larches,  or  C'ounty  of 
Outre-Maine,  all  to  be  held  by  Robert-le-Fort  as 
barriers  against  Northmen  and  Bretons,  and  by 
which  cessions  the  realm  was  to  be  defended. 
Only  a  portion  of  this  dominion  owned  the  obedi- 
ence of  Charles:  the  Bretons  were  in  their  own 
country,  the  Xortlimeu  in  the  country  they  were 


making  their  own :  the  grant  therefore  was  a 
license  to  Robert  to  win  as  nuich  as  he  could,  and 
to  keep  his  acquisitions  should  he  succeed.  .  .  . 
Robert  kept  the  Northmen  in  check.  3'et  oidy  by 
incessant  exertion.  He  inured  tlie  future  kings 
of  France,  his  two  young  sons,  Eudes  and  Rob- 
ert, to  the  tug  of  war.  making  them  his  com- 
panions in  his  enterprises.  The  banks  of  the 
Loire  were  particularly  guarded  by  him.  for  here 
the  principal  attacks  were  directed. "  Robert  the 
Strong  fought  valiantly,  as  he  had  contracted  to 
do.  for  five  j'ears.  or  more,  and  then,  in  an  un- 
lucky battle  with  the  Danes,  one  summer  day  in 
80(),  "he  fell.  • '  Thus  died  t  he  first  of  the  Capets. " 
All  the  honors  and  possessions  which  he  had 
received  from  the  king  were  then  transferred,  not 
to  his  sons,  but  to  one  Hugh,  Count  of  Bur- 
gundy, who  became  also  Duke  or  ilarquis  of 
France  and  Coimt  of  Anjou.  Twenty  years 
later,  however,  the  older  son  of  Robert.  Eudes, 
turns  up  in  history  again  as  Count  of  Paris,  and 
nothing  is  known  of  the  means  by  which  the 
fanulj-,  soon  to  become  royal,  had  recovered  its 
footing  and  its  importance. — Sir  F.  Palgrave, 
lli!<t.  (f  Xrirmandy  and  Eii;il(i.nd.  Jik.  1.  ch.  3  ir.  1). 
A.  D.  877-987.— The  end  of  the  Carolingian 
monarchy  and  the  rise  of  the  Capetian. — 
Charles  the  Bald  died  in  877  and  was  succeeded 
by  his  son  Louis,  called  "the  Stammerer."  who 
reigned  only  two  years.  His  two  sons,  Lotus 
and  Carloman.  were  joint  kings  for  a  short  space, 
struggling  with  the  Northmen  and  losing  the 
provinces  out  of  which  Duke  Boson  of  Provence, 
brother-in-law  of  Charles  the  Bald,  formed  the 
kingdom  of  Aries.  Louis  died  in  88'3  and  Carlo- 
man  two  j'ears  afterwards;  thereupon  Charles, 
surnamed  "the  Fat,"  king  of  Lombardy  and 
Germany,  and  also  emperor  (nephew  of  Charles 
the  B;dd),  became  likewise  king  of  France,  and 
briefly  reunited  under  his  feebly  handled  sceptre 
the  greater  part  of  the  old  empire  of  Charle- 
magne. AVhen  he  died,  in  888,  a  party  of  tlu- 
nobles,  tired  of  his  race,  met  and  elected  Count 
Eudes  (or  Odo).  the  valiant  Count  of  Paris,  who 
had  just  dcfeniled  his  city  with  obstinate  courage 
:igainst  the  Northmen,  to  be  their  king.  The 
sovereignty-  of  Eudes  was  not  acknowledged  b\- 
the  nation  at  large.  His  opponents  found  a 
Carling  to  set  up  against  him,  in  the  person  of 
the  boy  Charles, —  youngest  son  of  Louis  "the 
Stanunercr, "  horn  after  his  father's  death, —  who 
appears  in  history  as  Charles  "the  Simple." 
Eudes,  after  some  years  of  war,  gave  up  to 
Charles  a  small  domain,  between  the  Seine  and 
the  ^leuse,  acknowledged  his  feudal  superiority 
and  agreed  that  the  whole  kingdom  should  be 
surrendered  to  him  on  his  (Eudes')  death.  In 
accordance  with  this  agreement,  Charles  the 
Simple  became  sole  king  in  898,  when  Eudes 
died,  and  the  country  which  acknowledged  his 
nominal  sovereignty  fell  into  a  more  distracted 
state  than  ever.  The  Northmen  established  them- 
selves in  permanent  occupation  of  the  country 
on  the  lower  Seine,  and  Charles,  in  911,  made  a 
formal  cession  of  it  to  their  duke,  Rollo,  thus 
creating  the  great  duchy  of  Normandj-.  In  920 
the  nobles  grew  once  more  disgusted  with  the 
feebleness  of  their  king  and  crowned  Duke 
Robert,  brother  of  the  late  king  Eudes,  driving 
Charles  into  his  stronghold  of  Laon.  The  Nor- 
mans came  to  Charles'  help  and  his  rival  Robert 
was  killed  in  a  battle.  But  Charles  was  de- 
feated, was  inveigled  into  the  hands  of  one  of  the 
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rebel  Lords  —  Herbert  of  Verniandois  —  and  kept 
a  prisoner  until  lie  died,  in  'Ji'.\.  One  Rodolf 
of  Bur^amdj-  had  been  chosen  kin<r,  meantime, 
and  reigned  until  his  death,  in  936.  Then  le- 
gitimacy triumphed  again,  and  a  young  son  of 
Charles  the  Simple,  who  had  been  reared  in  Eng- 
land, was  sent  for  and  crowned.  This  king  — 
Louis  IV.  —  his  son,  Lothair,  and  his  grandson. 
Louis  v.,  kept  possession  of  the  shaking  throne 
for  lialf-a-century :  but  their  actual  kingdom  was 
much  of  the  time  reduced  to  little  more  than  the 
royal  city  of  Laon  and  its  immerliate  teiTitories. 
When  Lothair  died,  in  987,  leaving  no  nearer  heir 
than  his  uncle.  Charles,  Duke  of  Lorraine,  there 
was  no  longer  any  serious  attempt  to  keep  up 
the  Carolingian  line.  Hugh,  Duke  of  France 
—  whose  grandfather  Robert,  and  whose  grand- 
nncle  Eudes  had  bft-n  crowned  kings,  before 
him,  and  whose  father,  "  Hugh  the  Great,"  had 
been  the  king-maker  of  the  period  since  —  was 
now  called  to  the  throne  and  settled  him- 
self firmly  in  the  seat  which  a  long  line  of  his 
descendants  would  liold.  He  was  known  as 
Hugh  Capet  to  his  contemporaries,  and  it  is 
thought  that  he  got  the  name  from  his  wearing 
of  the  hood,  cap,  or  cape  of  St.  Martin — he  be- 
ing the  abbot  of  St.  Martin  at  Tours,  in  addition 
to  his  other  high  dignities. — G.  W.  Kitchiu, 
Hist,  of  France,  v.  1,  bk.  2,  i)t.  1,  ch.  n ;  bk.  3, 
ch.  1. 

Also  in:  Sir  F.  Palgrave,  Hist,  of  Xorma/nly 
and  Enr/land,  bk.  1,  c/i.  5  (r.  1). — C.  F.  Keary, 
T!ie  Vikinr/a  in  Western  Christendom,  ch.  11  and 
13-15. — See,  also,  L.iON. 

A.  D,  987. — Accession  of  Hugh  Capet. — The 
kingdom  of  the  early  Capetians. — ■'On  the 
accession  of  the  third  race  [the  Ca[)etians]. France, 
properly  so  called,  only  comprised  the  territory 
between  the  Somme  and  the  Loire;  it  was 
bounded  bj-  the  counties  of  Flanders  and  Yer- 
mandois  on  the  north;  by  Normandy  and  Brit- 
tany on  the  west;  by  "the  Champagne  on  the 
cast ;  by  the  duchy  of  Aquitaine  on  the  south. 
The  territory  within  these  bounds  was  the  duchy 
of  France,  the  patrimonial  possession  of  the 
Capets,  and  constituted  the  royal  domain.  The 
great  fiefs  of  the  crown,  in  addition  to  the  duchy 
of  France,  were  the  duchy  of  Normandy,  the 
duchy  of  Burgundy,  nearly  the  whole  of  Flan- 
ders, formed  into  a  county,  the  county  of  Cham- 
pagne, the  duchy  of  A(|uitainc,  and  the  county 
of  Toulouse.  .  .  .  The  sovereigns  of  these  vari- 
ous states  were  the  great  vassals  of  the  crown 
and  peers  of  France:  Lorraine  and  a  portion  of 
Flaiiflers  were  dependent  <in  the  Germanic  crown, 
while  Brittany  was  a  lief  of  the  duchy  of  Nor- 
mandy. .  .  .  The  county  of  Barcelona  beyond 
the  Alps  was  also  one  of  the  great  fiefs  of  the 
crown  of  France." — E.  de  Bonnechose,  Hi-^t.  >f 
France:  second  epoch,  bk.  1,  ch.  2. — "With  the 
exception  of  the  Spanish  March  and  of  part  of 
Flanders,  all  these  states  have  long  been  fully 
incorporated  with  the  French  monarchy.  But 
we  nmst  remember  that,  vmder  the  earlier  French 
Kings,  the  connexion  of  most  of  these  provinces 
with  Iheir  nominal  suzenun  was  even  looser  than 
the  connexion  of  the  German  princes  after  the 
Peace  of  Westphalia  with  the  Viennese  Emper- 
ors. A  great  French  Duke  was  as  independent 
within  ills  own  dominions  as  an  Elector  of  Sa.\- 
ony  or  Bavaria,  and  there  were  no  common  in- 
stitutions, no  Diet  or  assembly  of  any  kin<l,  to 
bring  him  into  contact  either  with  his  liege  lonl 


or  with  his  fellow-vassals.  Aquitaine  and  Tou- 
louse .  .  .  seem  almost  to  have  foigotteu  that 
there  was  any  King  of  the  French  at  all,  or  at 
all  events  that  tliey  had  anything  to  do  with 
him.  They  did  not  often  even  pay  him  the  com- 
pliment of  waging  war  upon  him,  a  mode  of 
recognition  of  his  existence  which  was  constantly 
indulged  in  by  their  brethren  of  Normandy  and 
Flanders." — E.  A.  Freeman,  The  Franks  and 
the  Oai/ls  {Ilistoricid  Essays,  \st  series,  no.  7). — 
"When  France  was  detached  from  the  Empire 
in  the  ninth  century,  of  all  three  imperial  regions 
she  was  the  one  which  seemed  least  likelj'  to 
form  a  nation.  There  was  no  unity  in  the  coun- 
try west  of  the  Scheldt,  the  !Meuse,  and  the 
Rhone.  Various  principalities,  duchies,  or  coun- 
ties were  here  formed,  but  each  of  them  was 
divided  into  secular  tiefs  and  ecclesiastical  terri- 
tories. Over  these  flefs  and  territories  the  au- 
thority of  the  duke  or  the  count,  which  was  sup- 
posed to  represent  that  of  the  king,  was  exercised 
only  in  case  these  seigneurs  had  sufficient  power, 
derived  from  their  own  personal  estates.  Desti- 
tute of  domains  and  almost  starving,  the  king,  in 
ofticial  documents,  asked  what  means  he  might 
find  on  which  to  live  with  some  degree  of  de- 
cency. From  time  to  time,  amid  this  chaos,  he 
discussed  the  theory  of  his  authority.  lie  was  a 
lean  anil  solemn  phantom,  straying  about  among 
living  men  who  were  very  rude  and  energetic. 
The  phantom  kept  constanth'  growing  leaner,  but 
royalty  did  not  vanish.  People  were  accvistomed 
to  its  existence,  and  the  men  of  those  days  could 
not  conceive  of  a  revolution.  By  the  election  of 
Hugh  Capet,  in  987,  roj'alty  became  a  reality, 
because  the  king,  as  Duke  of  Francia,  had  lands, 
money,  and  followers.  It  would  be  out  of  [ilace 
to  seek  a  plan  of  conduct  and  a  methodical  line 
of  policy  iu  the  actions  of  the  Capetians.  for  they 
employed  siraultaneouslj'  every  sort  of  expedi- 
ent. During  more  than  three  centuries  they  had 
male  olTspring ;  thus  the  chief  merit  of  the  dynasty 
was  that  it  endured.  As  always  liap|)ens,  out  of 
the  practice  developed  a  law;  and  this  happy 
acciilent  produced  a  lawful  hereditary  succession, 
which  was  a  great  element  of  strength.  3Iore- 
over  the  king  had  a  whole  arsenal  of  rights:  old 
rights  of  Carolingian  royalty,  preserving  the  re- 
membrance of  imperial  power,  which  the  study 
of  the  Roman  law  was  soon  to  resuscitate,  trans- 
forming these  apparitions  into  formidable  reali- 
ties; old  rights  conferred  b\'  the  coronation, 
which  were  impossible  to  define,  and  henci-  in- 
contestable; and  rights  of  suzerainty,  newer  and 
more  real,  which  were  definitely  determined  and 
codified  as  feudalism  developed  and  which, 
joined  to  the  other  rights  mentioned  above, 
made  the  king  proprietor  of  France.  These  are 
the  elements  that  Capetian  royalty  contributed 
to  the  play  of  fortuitous  circumstances." — E. 
Lavisse,  General  View  of  the  Politicid  History  of 
E'irope.  ch.  3.  —  See,  also,    Twelve   Peers  op 

Fl!.\N"CE. 

A.  D.  987-1327.— The  Feudal  Period.— "The 
[leriod  in  the  history  of  France,  of  which  we  are 
about  to  write,  began  with  the  consecration  of 
Ungues  Capet,  at  Reims,  the  3rd  of  .July,  987, 
but  it  is  a  period  which  would  but  improperly 
take  its  name  from  the  Capetians :  for  throughout 
this  time  royalty  was,  as  it  were,  annihilated  in 
France;  the  social  bond  was  broken,  and  the 
country  which  extends  from  the  Rhine  to  the 
Pvrenees,  and  from  the  English  Channel  to  the 
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Gulf  of  Lyon,  was  governed  !)}■  a  confederation 
of  princes  rarely  under  the  influence  of  a  com- 
mon will,  and  united  only  by  the  Feudal  System. 
While  France  was  confederated  under  feudal 
administration,  the  legislative  power  was  sus- 
pended. Hugues  Capet  and  his  successors,  until 
the  accession  of  St.  Louis,  had  not  the  right  of 
making  laws;  the  nation  had  no  diet,  no  regu- 
larly constituted  assemblies  whose  authority  it 
acknowledged.  The  Feudal  System,  tacitly 
adopted,  and  developed  by  custom,  was  solely 
acknowledged  by  tlie  numerous  sovereigns  who 
divided  the  provinces  among  themselves.  It  re- 
placed the  social  bond,  the  monarch,  and  the 
legislator.  .  .  .  The  period  .  .  .  is  therefore  like 
a  long  interregnum,  during  which  the  royal  au- 
thority was  susjiended,  although  the  name  of 
king  was  always  preserved.  He  who  bore  this 
title  in  the  midst  of  a  republic  of  princes  was 
only  distinguished  from  them  by  some  honorary 
prerogative,  and  he  exercised  over  them  scarcely 
any  authority.  Until  very  near  the  end  of  the 
11th  century,  these  princes  were  scarcely  less 
numerous  tlian  tlie  castles  which  covered  France. 
No  authority  was  acknowledged  at  a  distance, 
and  every  fortress  gave  its  lord  rank  among  the 
sovereigns.  The  conquest  of  England  by  the 
Normans  broke  the  equilil)riuni  between  the 
feudal  lords;  one  of  the  confederate  princes,  be- 
come a  king  in  1066,  gradually  extended,  until 
1179,  his  domination  over  more  than  half  of 
France;  and  although  it  was  not  he  who  bore 
the  title  of  king  of  the  French,  it  ina_v  be  imag- 
ined that  in  time  tlie  rest  of  llie  country  would 
also  pass  under  his  yoke,  Philip  the  August  and 
his  son,  during  the  fort}"-si.\  last  years  of  the 
same  period,  I'cconquered  almost  all  the  tiefs 
which  the  English  kings  had  united,  brought  the 
other  great  vassals  back  to  obedience,  and 
changed  the  feudal  confederation  which  had 
ruled  France  into  a  monarch)',  which  incorpo- 
rated the  Feudal  System  in  its  constitution." — J. 
C.  L.  de  Sismondi,  I-'rnnn'  Uiidir  t/ie  Feiidnl 
System  (tr.  by  11'.  B<lliiu//ui,ii),  ch.  1.  — "The 
feudal  period,  that  is,  the  period  when  the  feudal 
system  was  the  dominant  fact  of  our  counlr\% 
...  is  comprehended  between  Hugh  Capet  and 
Philippe  de  Valois,  that  is,  it  embraces  the  11th, 
12th  and  13th  centuries.  ...  At  the  end  of  the 
10th  century,^  roj'alty  and  the  commons  were  not 
visiljle,  or  at  all  events  scarcely  visible.  At  the 
commencement  of  tjie  14th  century,  royalty  was 
the  head  of  the  state,  the  commcms  were  the  body 
of  the  nation.  The  two  forces  to  which  the 
feudal  system  was  to  succumb  had  then  attained, 
not,  indeed,  their  entire  development,  but  a  de- 
cided preponderance.  .  .  .  With  the  14th  cen- 
tury, the  character  of  war  changed.  Then  began 
the  foreign  wars;  uo  longer  a  vassal  a.gainst 
suzerain,  or  vassal  against  vassal,  but  nation 
against  nation,  government  against  government. 
On  the  acces.sion  of  Philippe  de  Valois,  the  great 
wars  between  the  French  and  tlic  English  broke 
out  —  the  claims  of  the  kings  of  England,  not 
upon  any  particular  ticf,  but  upon  the  whole 
laud,  and  upon  the  throne  of  France — and  they 
continued  up  to  Louis  XL  They  were  no  longer 
feudal,  but  national  wars;  a  certain  proof  that 
the  feudal  period  stopped  at  this  limit,  that  an- 
other society  had  already  connnenced." — F.  P. 
Guizot,  llixt.  nf  Cii-ilizdtiuii.  ill  rniirxe.  hct.  1. 

A.  D.  996.— Accession  of  King-  Robert  II. 

A.  D.  1031. — Accession  of  King  Henry  I. 


A.  D.  1060. — Accession  of  King  Philip  I. 

A.  D.  1070-1125.— Enfranchisement  of  Com- 
munes.— "The  estaljlishment  of  theconuiuuie  of 
Mans,  towards  the  year  1070,  was  not  a  fact, 
isolated,  aud  without  respect  to  what  jiassed  in 
the  rest  of  France;  it  was,  on  the  contrary,  a 
symjitora  of  the  great  revolution  which  was  work- 
ing in  the  opinions,  the  manners,  and  tlie  condi- 
tion of  the  mass  of  tlie  people;  a  symptom  which, 
bearing  a  certain  date,  must  serve  to  establish 
the  epoch  of  a  crowd  of  analogous  efforts  made 
in  the  other  towns  of  France.  History  has  not 
preserved  the  memory  of  these  different  elTorts, 
but  it  has  shown  us  the  results.  During  the  two 
following  centuries,  the  cities  ceased  not  to  ob- 
tain charters,  to  found  or  secure  b)-  legitimate 
authority,  the  immunities  and  franchises  which 
constituted  the  communal  rights.  .  .  .  All,  or 
nearly  all  had,  liowe\'er,  already  conquereil  lib- 
erty; they  had  experienced  how  advantageous  it 
was  to  be  governed  by  themselves,  and  tlie  high 
])i'ice  which  they  put  upon  the  favor  they  so- 
licited, bears  witness  to  their  experience.  The 
enfranchisement  of  the  communes  is  almost  uni- 
versally reported  in  the  .  .  .  reign  .  .  .  of  iiOuis 
the  Fat;  and  the  honor  of  this  great  revolution, 
which  created  the  third  estate  [tiers-etal],  and 
liberty  in  France,  has  been  given  either  to  the 
generosity  or  the  wise  policy  of  that  prince. 
There  is  doubtless  .some  truth  in  this  ojiinion, 
since  we  find  in  France  no  communal  charter  an- 
terior to  the  reign  of  Louis  VL,  and  he  is  also  the 
first  king  who  was  seen  to  ally  himself  with  the 
burgesses,  to  make  war  on  the  nobility.  How- 
ever, the  idea  which  is  formed  of  this  event, 
when  one  attributes  it  to  the  act  of  the  monarch's 
will,  or  the  effect  of  his  system,  is  completely 
erroneous.  The  French  people  owed  whatever 
degree  of  liberty  it  enjoyed  in  the  middle  ages, 
to  its  own  valor;  it  acquired  it  as  liberty  must 
always  be  acquired,  at  the  sword's  ])oint;  it 
profitted  by  the  divisions,  the  imprudence,  the 
weakness,  or  the  crimes  of  its  lords,  l.iy  or  eccle- 
siastic, to  seize  it  from  and  in  spite  of  them.  .  .  . 
The  origin  of  every  commune  was,  as  indicated 
by  the  different  names  by  which  they  are  desig- 
nated, a  communion,  a  conjuration,  or  confedera- 
tion, of  the  inhabitants  of  a  town  who  were  mu- 
tually engaged  to  defend  each  other.  The  first 
act  of  the  commune  was  the  occupation  of  a 
tower  in  which  was  set  iqi  a  clock  or  belfry;  and 
the  first  clau.se  of  the  oath  of  all  the  comniuners, 
was  to  repair  in  arms,  when  tlie  bell  .sounded,  at 
the  place  assigned  them,  to  defenil  each  other. 
From  this  first  engagement  resulted  that  of  .sub- 
mitting to  magistrates  named  by  the  communers: 
it  was  the  mayors,  echevins,  and  juries,  in  north- 
ern France,  and  consuls  or  sj'udics  in  soul  hern 
France,  to  whom  the  consent  of  all  aliandoned 
the  sole  right  of  directing  the  common  elforts. 
Thus  the  militia  was  first  created;  the  magis- 
tracy came  afterwards.  .  .  .  The  reign  of  Phillip 
L  had  been  but  a  long  anarchy.  During  those 
forty -eight  years  the  royal  government  had  not 
existed,  and  no  other  had  efficaciously  taken  its 
jilace.  At  the  same  time,  greatly  differing  from 
the  other  feudal  monarchies,  all  legislative  power 
was  suspended  in  France.  There  were  no  diets 
like  those  of  the  kingdoms  of  Germany  and  Italy, 
no  ])arliameiit  like  that  of  England,  no  cortes 
like  those  of  Spain,  no  fielil  of  March  like  that  of 
the  antient  Prankish  kings,  no  assemblages,  in 
fine,  which  bound  by  their  acts  the  great  vassals 
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ami  tlioir  sultjccts,  and  which  coulil  submit  tlu-in 
to  common  laws.  The  Frcncli  liail  not  liesired  a 
participation  in  the  sovereignty  wiiicli  tlicy  could 
only  acquire  by  sacrificing  tlieir  independence. 
Tliiis,  two  great  vassals,  or  tlie  subjects  of  two 
great  vassals,  could  scarcely  believe  themselves 
compatriots.  .  .  .  The  anarcliy  whieli  was  found 
in  tlie  great  state  of  tlie  French  monarcliy,  be- 
cau.sc  all  the  relations  between  the  king  and  the 
count  were  relaxed,  was  found  also  in  the  petty 
state  of  the  county  of  Paris,  or  of  the  ducliy  of 
France;  for  the  lords  and  barons  of  tlie  crown's 
domains  no  better  obeyed  or  respected  more  tlie 
prerogatives  of  their  lord,  tliau  the  great  vassals 
those  of  the  suzerain.  Tlie  anarchy  was  com- 
plete, the  disorder  seemed  carried  to  its  Iieight, 
and  never  liad  tlie  social  Ixmd  in  France  been 
nearer  to  being  broken:  yet  never  had  France 
made  so  real  a  progress  as  during  tliese  forty- 
eight  years.  Phillip,  at  his  death,  left  his  son 
quite  another  people  to  that  wliich  lie  had  re- 
ceived from  his  father:  the  most  active  monarch 
would  never  have  done  so  much  for  France  as 
she  had  without  him  done  for  herself  during  his 
sleep.  The  towns  were  more  numerous,  more 
populous,  more  opulent,  and  more  industrious; 
property  liad  acquired  a  security  unknown  in  the 
preceding  centuries ;  justice  was  distributed  be- 
tween equals,  and  by  eciuals;  and  the  libertj'  of 
tiie  burgesses,  conquered  by  arms,  was  defended 
with  energy." — J.  C.  L.  S.  de  Sismoudi.  France 
inidev  the  Feudal  Snntem,  ch.  Qand  12. — "  Liberty 
.  .  .  was  to  have  its  beginning  in  the  towns,  in 
the  towns  of  tlie  centre  of  France,  wliich  were  to 
be  called  privileged  towns,  or  communes,  and 
whicli  would  either  receive  or  e.xtort  their  fran- 
chises. .  .  .  All  coveted  a  few  franchises  or  priv- 
ileges, and  otfered  to  purchase  them ;  for,  needy 
and  wretched  as  they  were,  poor  artisans,  smiths 
and  weavers,  suffered  to  cluster  for  shelter  at  the 
foot  of  a  castle,  or  fugitive  serfs  crowding  round 
a  church,  they  could  manage  to  find  monev;  and 
men  of  tliis  stamp  were  the  founders  of  our  lib- 
erties. They  willingly  starved  themselves  to 
procure  the  means  of  purchase;  and  king  and 
liarons  rivalled  each  other  in  selling  charters 
whicli  fetched  so  high  a  price.  This  revolution 
took  place  all  over  the  kingdom  under  a  thou- 
sand different  forms,  and  with  but  little  disturb- 
ance; so  that  it  has  only  attracted  notice  with  re- 
gard to  some  towns  of  the  Oise  and  the  Somme, 
which,  |)laeed  in  less  favorable  circumstances, 
and  belonging  to  two  difTerent  lords,  one  a  lay- 
man, tlie  other  ecclesiastical,  resorted  to  the  king 
for  a  solemn  guarantee  of  concessions  often  vio- 
lated, and  maintained  a  precarious  liberty  at  the 
cost  of  several  centuries  of  civil  war.  To  these 
towns  the  name  of  communes  has  been  more  par- 
ticularly applied ;  and  the  wars  they  had  to  wage 
form  a  slight  but  dramatic  incident  in  this  great 
revolution,  which  was  operating  silently  and 
iiiKler  diiTerent  forms  in  alltlic  towns  of  the  north 
of  France.  'Twas  in  brave  and  clioleric  Picardy, 
whose  commons  had  so  soundl_y  beaten  the  Nor- 
mans—  in  the  country  of  Calvin,  and  of  so  man.v 
other  revolutionary  spirits  —  that  these  explosions 
took  place.  Noyon,  Ueauvais,  Laoti,  three  ec- 
clesiastie;il  lordsliips,  were  the  first  communes; 
to  tliese  may  be  added  St.  Quentin.  Here  tlie 
Cliurcli  liad  laid  tlie  foundations  of  a  powerful 
democracy.  .  .  .  Tlie  king  has  been  said  to  be 
tlie  founder  of  the  communes:  but  the  reverse  is 
rather  the  truth;  it  is  the  communes  that  estab- 


lisiied  tlie  king.  Without  them,  he  could  not 
have  beaten  olt  the  Normans ;  and  these  con- 
querors of  England  and  the  Two  Sicilies  would 
probably  have  concpiered  France.  It  was  the 
communes,  or,  to  use  a  more  general  and  exact 
term,  the  bourgeoisies,  which,  under  the  banner 
of  the  saint  of  the  parish,  enforced  the  comniou 
peace  between  the  Oise  and  tlie  Loire;  while  the 
king,  on  liorseliack,  bore  in  front  the  banner  of 
the  abbey  of  St.  Denys."— 3L  Jliehelet,  Hist,  of 
France,  bk.  4,  ch.  4. — See,  also.  Communes. — 
The  following  comments  on  the  passages  Cjuoted 
above  are  made  by  a  good  authority :  ' '  The  gen- 
eral view  taken  of  this  subject  of  the  enfranchise- 
ment of  the  communes  by  historians  who  wrote 
at  the  middle  of  the  centuiy  is  now  being  seri- 
ously modified.  The  studies  of  Luchaire  have 
shown,  I  think,  that  such  statements  as  Sismondi's, 
which  attribute  everything  to  the  people,  are  ex- 
aggerations. ■  Libert}-,'  as  it  existed  in  the  com- 
munes, was  only  corporate  or  aristocratic  priv- 
ilege. As  for  the  national  assemblages,  there 
were  great  councils  held,  such  as  those  which 
existed  under  tlie  Norman  monarchs  in  England, 
and  they  issued  the  'assizes,'  which  was  a  com- 
mon form  of  legislation  in  the  ^Middle  Ages.  It 
was  not,  of  course,  legislation,  in  its  modern 
sense,  ilichelet  is  quite  too  floweiy,  poetical, 
democratic,  to  be  safely  followed." 

A.  D.  1096. — Departure  of  the  First  Cru- 
saders.    See  Ckvs.vdf.s:  A.  I).  109(5-li«lO. 

A.  D.  iioo. — The  extent  of  the  kingdom. — 
"When  Louis  [VI.]  was  adopted  Ijy  his  father 
in  1100.  the  crown  hail  as  its  own  domain  only 
the  count}'  of  Paris,  Ilurepoix,  the  Gatiuais,  the 
Orleanis,  half  the  county  of  Sens,  the  French 
Vexin,  and  Bourges,  together  with  some  ill- 
defined  rights  over  the  episcopal  cities  of  Hheims, 
Beauvais,  Laon,  Noyon,  Soissons,  Amiens.  And 
even  within  these  narrow  limits  the  royal  power 
was  but  thinly  spread  over  the  surface.  The 
barons  in  their  castles  were  in  fact  independent, 
andoppressed  tlie  merchants  and  poor  folkastliey 
would.  The  king  had  also  acknowledged  rights 
of  suzerainty  over  Champagne,  Burgundy,  Nor- 
mand.v,  Brittany,  Flanders,  and  Boulogne:  but, 
ill  most  cases,  the  only  obedience  the  feudal  lords 
stooped  to  was  that  of  duly  performing  tlie  act 
of  homage  to  the  king  on  first  succession  to  a 
fief.  He  also  claimed  suzerainty,  which  was 
not  conceded,  over  the  South  of  France:  over 
Provence  and  Lorraine  he  did  not  even  put  forth 
a  claim  of  lordship." — G.  W.  Kitchin,  Hist,  uf 
France,  r.  1,  bk.  3,  -■/(.  5. 

A.  D.  iioi. — Disastrous  Crusade  of  French 
princes  and  knights.  See  Cuusaues;  A.  D. 
1101-1103. 

A.  D.  1106-1119. —  War  with  Henry  I.  of 
England  and  Normandy.  See  Engl.\nd:  A.  I). 
10sT-ll:!5. 

A.  D.  1108-1180. — The  reigns  of  Louis  'VL, 
Louis  VII.  and  accession  of  Philip  II. — Gain 
and  loss  of  Aquitaine.^"  Louis  VL,  or  'the 
Fat '  was  the  first  able  man  whom  the  line  of 
Hugh  Capet  had  pnnluced  since  it  mounted  the 
throne.  He  made  the  first  attempt  at  curbing 
the  nobles,  assisted  liy  Suger,  the  Abbot  of  St. 
Deiiys.  Tlie  only  iiossibility  of  doing  this  was 
to  olitain  the  aid  of  one  party  of  nobles  against 
another;  and  when  any  unusually  fiagrant  of- 
fence hail  been  committed,  Louis  calleil  together 
the  nobles,  bishops,  and  abbots  of  his  domain, 
and   obtained   their    consent  and  assistance   in 
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making  war  dm  the  guilty  man.  and  overt li row- 
ing liis  ca.stle.  thus,  in  some  degree,  le.sseniug 
tlie  sense  of  utter  impunity  wliicli  had  eaused  so 
many  violences  and  such  savage  recklessness. 
He  also  permitted  a  few  of  the  cities  to  jmreliase 
the  right  of  self-government.  .  .  .  The  royal  au- 
thority had  begun  to  be  respected  by  1187,  when 
Louis  VI.  died,  having  just  elTeetcd  the  marriage 
of  his  sou,  Louis  VIL,  with  Eleanor,  the  heiress 
of  the  Dukes  of  Aquitaiue  —  thus  hojiing  to 
make  the  crown  really  more  ])0werful  than  tlie 
great  princes  who  owed  it  homage.  At  this  time 
lived  the  great  St.  Bernard,  Aljbot  of  Clairvau.x, 
who  had  a  wonderful  intluenee  over  men's  minds. 
.  .  .  Bernard  roused  the  young  king  Louis  VIL, 
to  go  on  the  second  crusade  [sec  C'Rrs.\DEs: 
A.  b.  1U7-1149],  which  was  undertaken  by  the 
Emperor  and  the  other  princes  of  Europe  to  re- 
lieve the  di.stress  of  the  kingdom  of  Palestine. 
.  .  .  Though  Louis  did  reach  Palestine,  it  was 
with  weakened  forces;  he  could  elfect  nothing 
by  his  campaign,  and  Eleanor,  who  had  accom- 
panied him,  seems  to  have  been  entirely  cor- 
rupted by  the  evil  habits  of  the  Franks  settled 
in  the  East.  Soon  after  his  return,  Louis  dis- 
solved his  marriage;  and  Eleanor  became  the 
wife  of  Henry,  Count  of  Anjou,  who  soon  after 
inherited  the  kingdom  of  England  as  our  Henry 
II.,  as  well  as  the  duchy  of  Normandy,  and  be- 
trothed his  third  son  to  the  heiress  of  Brittany 
[see  AijfiT-iiNE:  A.  D.  1137-1152].  Eleanor's 
marriage  seemed  to  undo  all  that  Louis  VI.  had 
done  in  raising  the  royal  jjower ;  for  Henry  com- 
pletely overshadowed  Louis,  whose  only  resource 
was  in  feeble  endeavours  to  take  part  against 
him  in  his  many  family  qiuirrels.  The  whole 
reign  of  Loviis  the  Young,  the  title  that  adhered 
to  him  on  account  of  his  simple,  childish  nature, 
is  <mly  a  record  of  weakness  and  disaster,  till  he 
died  in  1180,  .  .  .  Powerful  in  fact  as  Henry  II. 
was,  it  was  his  gathering  .so  large  a  jiart  of 
France  tinder  his  rule  which  was,  in  the  end,  to 
build  up  the  greatness  of  the  French  kings.  AVhat 
had  held  tlicm  in  check  was  the  existence  of  the 
great  fiefs  or  provinces,  each  with  its  own  line 
of  dukes  or  counts,  and  all  practically  indepen- 
dent of  the  king.  But  now  nearly  all  the  prov- 
inces of  southern  and  western  France  were 
gathered  into  the  hand  of  a  single  ruler;  and 
though  he  was  a  Frenchman  in  blood,  yet,  as  he 
was  King  of  England,  tliis  ruler  seemed  to  his 
French  subjects  no  Frenchman,  but  a  foreigner. 
They  began  therefore  to  look  to  the  French  king 
to  free  them- from  a  foreign  ruler;  and  the  son 
of  Louis  VIL,  called  Philip  Augustus,  was  ready 
to  take  advantage  of  their  disposition." — C.  Jf. 
Yonge,  ITist.  of  France  (Hist.  PrimcrK),  eh.  1, 
sect.  (!-7. 

A.  D.  1 180-1224. — The  kingdom  extended  by- 
Philip  Augustus. — Normandy,  Maine  and  An- 
jou recovered  from  the  English  kings. — "Louis 
VII.  ascended  the  throne  [A.  I).  li:j7J  with  bet- 
ter prospects  than  his  father.  He  had  married 
Eleanor,  heiress  of  the  great  duchy  of  Guicnue 
[or  Aquitaine].  But  this  union,  wiiich  jiromised 
an  immense  accession  of  strength  to  tlie  crown, 
was  rendered  unhappy  by  tlie  levities  of  that 
princess.  Repudiated  by  Louis,  who  felt  rather 
as  a  husband  than  a  king,  Eleanor  immediately 
married  Henry  II.  of  England,  who,  already  in- 
heriting Nonnandy  from  his  mother  and  Anjou 
from  his  father,  became  jiossessed  of  more  than 
one-half  of  France,  and  an  over-match  for  Louis, 


even  if  the  great  vassals  of  the  crown  had  been 
always  ready  to  maintain  its  supremacy.  One 
might  venture  perhaps  to  conjecture  that  the 
.sceptre  of  France  would  eventually  have  passed 
from  the  Cajiets  to  the  Plautagenets,  if  the  vexa- 
tious quarrel  with  Beeket  at  one  time,  ami  the 
successive  rebellions  fomented  by  Louis  at  a  later 
period,  had  not  emliarras.sed  the  great  talents 
and  ambitious  spirit  of  Henry.  But  the  scene 
quite  changed  when  Philip  Augustus,  son  of  Louis 
VIL,  came  upon  the  stage  "[A.  I).  1180].  No 
prince  comparable  to  him  in  systematic  ambition 
and  military  enterprise  had  reigned  in  France 
since  Charlemagne.  From  his  reign  the  French 
monarchy  dates  the  recovery  of  its  lustre.  He 
wrested  from  the  count  of  Flanders  the  Vernian- 
dois  (that  part  of  Picardj-  which  borders  on  the 
Isle  of  France  and  Cliampa,gnc).  and,  subse- 
quently, the  County  of  Artois.  But  the  most 
important  conquests  of  Philip  were  obtained 
against  the  kings  of  England.  Even  Richard  I., 
with  all  his  prowess,  lost  ground  in  struggling 
against  an  adversary  not  less  active,  ami  more 
politic,  than  himself.  But  when  John  not  only 
took  possession  of  his  brother's  dominions,  but 
confirmed  his  usurpation  by  the  murder,  as  was 
very  probably  surmised,  of  the  heir,  Philip,  art- 
fully taking  advantage  of  the  general  indigna-' 
tion,  summoned  him  as  his  vassal  to  the  court  of 
his  peers.  .lohii  demanded  a  safe-conduct.  Will- 
ingly, said  Philip ;  let  liim  come  unmolested.  And 
return  '?  inquired  the  English  envoy.  If  the 
judgment  of  his  peers  permit  him,  replied  the 
king.  By  all  the  saints  of  France,  he  exclaimed, 
when  further  pressed,  he  shall  not  return  unless 
acquitted.  The  bishop  of  Ely  still  remonstrated 
that  the  duke  of  Normandy  could  not  come  with- 
out the  king  of  England;  nor  would  the  barons 
of  that  country  permit  their  sovereign  to  run  the 
risk  of  death  or  imprisonment.  What  of  that, 
my  lord  bislioj) '?  cried  Philip.  It  is  well  known 
that  my  vassal  the  duke  of  Normandy  acquired 
England  by  force.  But  if  a  subject  obtains  any 
accession  of  dignity,  shall  his  paramount  lord 
therefore  lose  his  rights  V  .  .  .  John,  not  appear- 
ing at  his  summons,  was  declared  guilty  of  felony, 
and  his  fiefs  confiscated.  The  execution  of  this 
sentence  was  not  intrusted  to  a  dilatory  arm. 
Philip  poured  his  troops  into  Normandy,  and 
took  town  after  town,  while  the  king  of  England, 
infatuated  by  his  own  wickedness  and  cowardice, 
made  hardly  an  attempt  at  defence.  In  two 
years  [A.  D."  1303-1304]  Normandy,  Maine,  and 
Anjou  were  irrecoverably  lost.  Poitou  and 
Guieuue  resisted  longer;  but  the  conquest  of  the 
first  was  completed  [A.  D.  122-1]  by  Louis  VIII., 
successor  of  Philip." — H.  Hallam,  The  Middle 
A(jeK,  eh.  1,  j}t.  1. 

Also  in;  K.  Norgate,  England  nmkr  the  An- 
gevin Kin'i-'c.   V.  2,  (•/(.  9. — See,   also,  England: 
A.  D.  120.-);  and  An.ioU;  A.  D.  1200-1443. 
,    A.  D.  1188-1190. — Crusade  of  Philip  Augus- 
tus.    See  Cufs.vDEs:  A.  D.  1188-1103. 

A.  D.  1201-1203. — The  Fifth  Crusade,  and 
its  diversion  against  Constantinople.  .See  Cur 
s.vDEs:   A.  1).  1301-1303. 

A.  D.  1209-1229. — The  Albigensian  wars  and 
their  effects.     See  Aliuoenses. 

A.  D.  1212. — The  Children's  Crusade.  See 
Crus.vdes:  a.  D.  1312. 

A.  D.  1214. — Nationalizing  effects  of  the 
Battle  of  Bouvines.     See  Bouvines. 

A,  D,  1223, — Accession  of  King  Louis  VIII. 
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A.  D.  1226-1270. —  Reign  and  character  of 
Louis  IX.  (Saint  Louis). — His  great  civilizing 
work  and  influence. — "Of  tlu-  frirly-fimr  years 
of  St.  Liiiiis'  reign,  nearly  fifteen,  with  a  loug 
interval  of  separation,  pertained  to  the  govern- 
ment of  Queen  Blanche  of  Castillc,  rather  than 
that  of  the  king  her  sou.  Louis,  at  his  accession 
in  1326,  was  only  eleven;  and  he  remained  a 
minor  up  to  the  age  of  twenty-one,  in  1236,  for 
the  time  of  majoritv  in  the  case  of  roj-alty  was 
not  .yet  specially  and  rigorously  fixed.  During 
tho.se  ten  years  Queen  Blanche  governed  France; 
not  at  all,  as  is  commonly  asserted,  with  the 
official  title  of  regent,  but  simply  as  guardian  of 
the  king  her  son.  With  a  good  sense  really  ad- 
mirable in  a  jiersou  so  proud  aud  ambitious,  she 
saw  that  otHcial  power  was  ill  suited  to  her 
woman's  condition,  and  would  weaken  rather 
than  strengthen  her;  and  she  screened  herself 
from  view  behind  her  son.  lie  it  was  who,  in 
1266,  wrote  to  the  great  vassals  bidding  them  to 
his  consecration;  he  it  was  who  reigned  and  com- 
manded ;  and  his  name  alone  appeared  on  royal 
decrees  and  on  treaties.  It  was  not  until  twenty- 
two  years  liad  passed,  in  1248,  that  Louis,  ou 
starting  for  the  crusade,  ofticiallj'  delegated  to  his 
mother  the  kinglj'  authority,  and  that  Blanche, 
during  her  son's  absence,  really  governed  with 
the  title  of  regent.  .  .  .  During  the  first  period 
of  his  government,  and  so  long  as  her  son's  mi- 
nority lasted.  Queen  Blanche  had  to  grapple  with 
intrigues,  plots,  insurrections,  and  open  war; 
and,  what  was  still  worse  for  her,  with  the  in- 
sults and  calumnies  of  the  crown's  great  vassals, 
burning  to  seize  once  more,  wider  a  woman's 
government,  the  independence  aud  power  which 
had  been  effectuall}'  disputed  with  them  by 
Philip  Augustus.  Blanche  resisted  their  at- 
tempts, at  one  time  with  open  and  ]iersevering 
energy,  at  another  dexterously  with  all  the  tact, 
address,  and  allurements  of  a  woman.  Though 
she  was  now  forty  years  of  age  she  was  beauti- 
ful, elegant,  attractive,  full  of  resources  and  of 
grace.  .  .  .  The  malcontents  spread  the  most 
odious  scandals  about  her.  .  .  .  Xeither  in  the 
events  nor  in  the  writings  of  the  period  is  it  easy 
to  find  anything  which  can  authorize  the  accu- 
sations made  by  the  fcies  of  tjueen  Blanche.  .  .  . 
She  continued  her  resistance  to  the  pretensions 
and  machinations  of  the  crown's  great  vassals, 
whether  foes  or  lovers,  and  she  carried  forward, 
in  the  face  and  in  the  teeth  of  all,  the  extension 
of  the  domains  and  the  power  of  the  kingship. 
"We  observe  in  her  no  prompting  of  enthusiasm, 
of  sympathetic  charitableness,  or  of  religious 
scrupulousness;  that  is,  none  of  those  grand 
moral  impulses  which  are  characteristic  of  Chris- 
tian piety  and  which  were  predominant  in  St. 
Louis.  Blanche  was  essentially  politic  and  con- 
cerned with  her  temporal  interests  and  successes ; 
and  it  was  not  from  her  teaching  or  her  example 
that  her  son  imbibed  those  sublime  aud  di.sinter- 
ested  feelings  which  stamped  him  the  most  orig- 
inal and  the  rarest  on  the  roll  of  glorious  kings. 
■What  St.  Louis  really  owed  to  his  mother,  a^id 
it  was  a  great  deal,  was  the  steady  triumiih 
which,  whether  by  arms  or  by  negotiation, 
Blanche  gained  over  the  great  vassals,  aud  the 
lirei)oudei-ance  which,  amidst  the  struggles  of 
the  fevidal  system,  she  secured  for  the  kingship 
of  her  son  in  his  minority.  .  .  .  When  Louis 
reached  his  maj<irity,  his  entrance  upon  personal 
exercise  of  the  kingly  power  produced  no  change 


in  the  conduct  of  public  affairs.  .  .  .  The  king- 
ship of  the  son  was  a  continuance  of  the  mother's 
government.  Louis  persisted  in  struggling  for 
the  preponderance  of  the  crown  against  the 
great  vassals;  succeeded  in  taming  Peter  Mau- 
clerc,  the  turbulent  count  of  Brittany;  wrung 
from  Theobald  IV.,  count  of  Champagne,  the 
rights  of  suzerainty  in  the  countships  of  Char- 
tres,  Blois,  and  Sancerre,  aud  the  viscountshipof 
Chateaudun;  and  purchased  the  fertile  count- 
ship  of  JIaeon  from  its  ]jossessor.  It  was  almost 
always  by  pacific  procedure,  b\'  negotiations alily 
contlucted,  and  conventions  faithfully  executed, 
that  he  accomplished  these  increments  of  the 
kingly  domain ;  aud  when  he  made  war  on  any 
of  the  great  vassals,  he  engaged  therein  only  ou 
their  provocation,  to  maintain  the  rights  or  hon- 
our of  his  crown,  and  lie  used  victory  with  as 
much  mo<leratioii  as  he  had  shown  before  enter- 
ing upon  the  struggle.  .  .  .  When  war  was  not 
either  a  necessity  or  a  duty,  this  lirave  and  bril- 
liant knight,  from  sheer  equity  and  goodness  of 
heart,  loved  peace  rather  than  war.  The  suc- 
cesses he  had  gained  in  his  campaign  of  1342 
[against  the  count  of  La  ]\Iarche  aud  Henry  III., 
of  England,  whose  mother  had  become  the  wife 
of  La  Marche]  were  not  for  him  the  first  step  in 
an  endless  career  of  glory  and  conquest;  he  was 
anxious  only  to  consolidate  them  whilst  securing, 
in  Western  Europe,  for  the  dominions  of  his  ad- 
versaries as  well  as  for  his  own,  the  benefits  of 
peace.  He  entereil  into  negotiations,  succes- 
sively, with  the  coimt  of  la  JIarche,  the  king  of 
England,  the  count  of  Toulouse,  the  king  of 
Aragon,  and  the  various  princes  and  great  feudal 
lords  who  had  been  more  or  less  engaged  in  the 
"war;  aud  in  January,  1243,  saj-s  the  latest  and 
most  eidighteued  of  his  biographers  [M.  Felix 
Faure],  'the  treaty  of  Lorris  marked  the  end  of 
feudal  troubles  for  the  whole  iluration  of  St. 
Louis'  reign.  He  drew  his  sword  no  more,  save 
only  against  the  enemies  of  the  Christian  faith 
aud  Christian  civilization,  the  Mussulmans.'" — 
6.  Jlasson,  Siiint  Louis  and  the  Thirteenth  Ccn- 
turi/,  pp.  iir-iid. — "St.  Louis  .  ,  .  by  this  war  of 
1242  finished  those  contests  for  the' crown  with 
its  vassals  which  had  been  going  on  since  the 
time  of  his  ancestor,  Louis  the  F-.ii.  But  it  was 
not  by  warfare  that  he  was  to  aid  in  breaking 
down  the  strongholds  of  feudalism.  The  vassals 
might  have  been  beaten  time  and  again,  and  yet 
the  spirit  of  feudalism,  still  surviving,  would 
have  raised  up  new  champions  to  contenil  against 
the  crown.  St.  Louis  struck  at  the  spirit  of  tlie 
Middle  Age,  and  therein  insured  the  downfall  of 
its  forms  and  whole  embodiment.  lie  fought 
the  last  battles  against  feudalism,  because,  by  a 
surer  means  than  battling,  he  took,  and  uncon- 
sciously, the  life-blood  from  the  opposition  to 
the  royal  authority.  rnconsciou.sly,  we  say;  he 
did  not  look  on  the  old  order  of  things  as  evil, 
and  try  to  introduce  a  better ;  he  did  not  selfishly 
contend  for  the  extension  of  his  own  power;  he 
was  neither  a  great  reformer,  uor  a  (so-called) 
wise  king.  He  undermined  feudalism,  because 
ho  hated  injustice;  he  warred  with  the  Middle 
Age,  because  he  could  not  tolerate  its  disregard 
of  human  rights;  and  lie  paved  the  way  for 
Philip-le-bel's  struggle  with  the  jiapacy,  because 
he  looked  upon  religion  and  the  church  as  instru- 
ments for  man's  salvation,  not  as  tools  for  worldly 
aggrandizement.  He  is,  perhaps,  the  only  mon- 
arch ou  record  who  failed  in  most  of  what  he 
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undertook  of  artivc  ontc'ipiise,  •niio  was  under 
the  control  of  tlie  prejudices  of  his  age,  who  was 
a  true  conservative,  wlio  never  dreamed  of  effect- 
ing great  social  changes, —  and  who  yet,  by  his 
mere  virtues,  his  sense  of  duly,  his  power  of  con- 
science, made  the  mightiest  and  most  vital  re- 
forms. (Jne  of  these  reforms  was  the  abolition 
of  the  trial  by  combat.  .  .  .  It  isnot  our  purjiose 
to  follow  Louis  either  in  his  tirst  or  second  cru- 
sade. If  the  great  work  of  his  life  was  not  to 
be  done  by  tigliting  at  home,  still  less  was  it  to 
be  acconi]ilished  by  battles  in  Egypt  or  Tunis. 
His  mission  was  other  and  greater  than  he 
dreamed  of.  and  his  service  to  Christendom  was 
wholly  unlike  that  which  he  jiroposed  to  himself. 
.  .  .  In  November.  12-44.  he  took  the  cross:  but  it 
was  June  of  1248  before  he  was  able  to  leave  Paris 
to  embark  upon  his  cherished  undertaking  [see 
Curs.\DEs:  A.  D.  124S-12.'54].  .  .  .  On  the  flfth 
of  June,  1249,  he  lauded  iu  Egypt,  which  was  to 
be  con(iuered  before  Palestine  coidd  be  safely 
attacked.  On  the  seventh  of  Jiuie,  Damietta 
was  entered,  and  there  the  French  slept  and 
feasted,  wasting  time,  strength,  and  money,  until 
the  twentieth  uf  the  following  November.  Then 
came  the  march  .southward;  the  encampment 
upon  the  Nile;  the  terrors  of  the  Greek  tire;  the 
skirmishes  which  covered  the  plain  with  dead; 
the  air  heavy  with  putridity  and  pestilence;  the 
putrid  water;  the  tish  fat  with  the  flesh  of  the 
dead;  sickness,  weakness,  retreat,  defeat,  cap- 
tivity. On  the  sixth  of  April.  1250.  Louis  and 
his  followers  were  prisoners  to  the  Mussulmans; 
Louis  might  have  saved  himself,  but  wo\dd  not 
cjuit  his  followers;  he  had  been  faithful  thus  far, 
aud  would  be  till  death.  ...  On  the  eighth  of 
JIay.  1250.  Louis  was  a  freemau,  and  it  was  not 
until  the  twenty-fifth  of  April,  12.")4.  that  he  set 
sail  to  return  to  his  native  shores,  where  Blanche, 
who  had  been  regent  during  his  absence,  had 
some  months  since  yielded  up  her  breath.  On 
the  seventh  of  September,  he  entered  Paris,  sad 
and  worn.  .  .  .  And  scarce  had  he  lamled,  be- 
fore he  began  that  course  of  legislation  which 
continued  until  once  more  lie  embarked  upon 
the  crusade.  ...  In  Iiis  tirst  legislative  action. 
Louis  proposed  to  himself  these  objects, —  to  put 
an  end  to  judicial  p.artiality,  to  prevent  needless 
and  oppn'ssive  imprisonment  for  debt,  to  stop 
unfounded  criminal  prosecutions,  and  to  mitigate 
the  horrors  of  legalized  torture.  In  connection 
witli  these  general  topics,  he  maile  laws  to  bear 
oppressively  upon  the  Jews,  to  piuiisli  prostitu- 
tion and  gambling,  and  to  diminish  intemper- 
ance. And  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  this  last 
point  was  to  be  attained  Ijy  forbidding  innkeep- 
ers to  sell  to  any  others  than  travellers, —  a  mea- 
sure now  (si.\  luuidred  years  later)  under  dis- 
cussion in  some  parts  of  our  Union,  with  a  view 
to  thesame  en<l.  But  the  wish  which  this  rare 
monarch  had  to  recompense  all  who  had  been 
wronged  by  liimself  and  forefathers  was  the 
uppermost  wish  of  his  soul.  He  felt  that  to  do 
justice  himself  was  the  surest  way  to  make  others 
willing  to  do  it.  Commissioners  were  sent  into 
every  province  of  the  kingdom  to  examine  each 
alleged  case  of  royal  injustice,  and  with  power 
in  most  instances  to  make  instant  restitution. 
He  himself  went  forth  to  hear  and  judge  in  the 
neighborhood  of  his  capital,  and  as  far  north  as 
Normandy.  .  .  .  As  he  grew  yet  older,  the  spirit 
of  generosity  grew  stronger  daily  in  his  bosom. 
He  would  have  :io  hand  in  the  affairs  of  Europe, 


save  to  act,  wherever  he  could,  as  peacemaker. 
Many  occasions  occurred  where  all  urged  him  to 
liidrit  by  power  and  a  show  of  right,  a  naked 
legal  title,  to  possess  himself  of  valuable  fiefs; 
but  Louis  shook  his  head  sorrowfully  and  sternly, 
and  did  as  his  inmost  sotd  told  him  the  law  of 
God  directed.  .  .  .  There  had  been  for  some 
reigns  back  a  growing  disposition  to  refer  cer- 
tain questions  to  the  king's  tribunals,  as  being 
regal,  not  baronial,  questions.  Louis  the  Ninth 
gave  to  this  disposition  distinct  form  and  value, 
and,  under  the  influence  of  the  baron-hating 
legists,  he  so  ordained,  in  conformity  with  the 
Roman  law,  that,  tmder  given  circumstances,  al- 
most any  case  might  be  referred  to  his  tribunal. 
This,  of  course,  gave  to  the  king's  judgment-seat 
and  to  him  more  of  influence  than  any  other  step 
ever  taken  had  done.  It  was,  in  sul)stanee,  an 
appeal  of  the  people  from  the  nobles  to  the  king, 
and  it  threw  at  once  the  balance  of  power  into 
the  royal  hands.  ...  It  became  necessary  to 
make  the  occasional  sitting  of  the  king's  council 
or  parliament,  which  exercised  certain  judicial 
functions,  permanent ;  and  to  change  its  com- 
piLsition,  by  diminishing  the  feudal  and  increas- 
ing the  legal  or  legist  element.  Thus  every- 
where, in  the  barons'  courts,  the  king's  court, 
aud  the  central  parliament,  the  Roman,  legal, 
organized  element  began  to  predominate  over 
the  German,  feudal,  barbaric  tendencies,  aud  the 
foundation-stones  of  modern  society  were  laid. 
But  the  just  soul  of  Louis  and  the  prejudices  of 
his  Homanized  counsellors  were  not  arraye(l 
against  the  old  Teutonic  barbarism  alone,  with 
its  endless  private  wars  and  judicial  duels;  the)' 
.stood  equally  opposed  to  the  extravagant  claims 
of  the  Roman  hierarchy.  .  .  .  The  first  calm, 
deliberate,  consistent  opposition  to  the  centraliz- 
ing i)Ower  of  the  great  see  was  tliat  oiTered  by 
its  truest  friend  and  most  honest  ally,  Louis  of 
France.  From  12UI)  to  120S,  step  bj-  ste|i  was 
taken  b_v  the  rlefen<ler  of  the  liberties  <if  the 
Galilean  church,  until,  in  the  year  last  nameil,  he 
published  his  '  Pragmatic  Sanction '  [see  below], 
his  response,  by  advice  of  his  wise  men,  to  the 
voice  of  the  nation,  the  Magna  Charta  of  the 
freedom  of  the  church  of  France,  upon  whose 
vague  articles,  the  champions  of  that  freedom 
could  write  commentaries,  and  found  claims,  in- 
numerable. .  .  ,  But  the  legislation  of  Louis  did 
nut  stop  with  antagonism  to  the  feudal  system 
and  to  the  iniauthorized  claims  of  the  church ;  it 
provided  for  another  great  grievance  of  the  Mid- 
dle Age,  that  lying  and  uneejual  system  of  coin- 
age which  was  a  poison  to  honest  industry  and 
commercial  intercourse.  .  .  .  And  now  the  great 
work  of  Louis  was  completed;  the  barons  were 
conquered,  the  people  protected,  quiet  jirevailed 
through  the  kingdom,  the  national  chureli  was 
secured  in  her  liberties.  The  invalid  of  Egypt, 
the  sojourner  of  Syria,  had  realized  his  dreams 
and  purposes  of  good  to  his  own  subjects,  and 
once  again  the  early  vision  of  his  manhood,  the 
recovery  of  Palestine,  haunted  his  slumbering 
and  his  waking  hours.  .  .  .  On  the  sixteenth  of 
March.  1270,  he  left  Paris  for  the  seashore;  on 
the  first  of  July,  he  sailed  from  France.  The 
sad,  sad  story  of  this  his  last  earthly  doing  need 
not  be  here  repeated  [see  Chus.vdes:  A.  1).  1270- 
1271]." — Siiiiit  L/niiH  iif  Friince  (Xorth  Aiiiericaii 
Rifitir,  April,  1846). — On  the  part  performed  by 
Louis  IX.  in  the  founding  of  absolutism  in 
France,  see  Parli.v.mext  of  Paisis. 
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A.  D.  1252. — The  Crusading  movement  of 
the  Pastors.     See  Ciitsadks:   A.  D.  l-'.""r,'. 

A.  D.  1266. — Acquisition  of  the  kingdom  of 
Naples  or  the  Two  Sicilies  by  Charles  of  An- 
jou,  the  king's  brother.  See  Itai.v  (.Soitiikun): 
A.  1).  li."iii-l-2(is. 

A.  D.  1268. — The  Pragmatic  Sanction  of  St. 
Louis. — Assertion  of  the  rights  of  the  Galil- 
ean Church. —  ■'The  continual  visurpatious  of 
the-  pupis  pniduced  the  celebrated  Prajrmatic 
Sanftiim  of  St.  Louis  [about  A.  D.  ISGS].  This 
edict,  the  authority  of  which,  thoutrli  probably 
without  cause,  has  been  sometimes  disputed,  con- 
tains three  important  provisions:  namely,  that 
all  prelates  anil  other  patrons  shall  enjoy  their 
full  rights  as  to  the  collation  of  benetices,  ac- 
cording to  the  canons ;  that  churches  shall  possess 
freely  their  rights  of  election:  and  that  no  tax  or 
pecuniary  exaction  shall  be  levied  by  the  pope, 
without  consent  of  the  king  and  of  the  national 
church.  We  do  not  find,  however,  that  the 
French  government  acted  up  to  the  spirit  of  this 
ordinance." — II.  Il.-dlara,  2'/ie  jfiildlf  -l,'/''<,  ''''■  ~. 
jit.  2. — "This  Edict  appeared  cither  during  the 
last  year  of  Clement  IV.,  ...  or  during  the 
vacancy  in  the  Pontificate.  ...  It  became  the 
barrier  against  which  the  encroachments  of  the 
ecclesiastical  power  were  destined  to  break;  nor 
was  it  swept  away  till  a  stronger  barrier  had 
arisen  in  the  unlimited  power  of  the  French 
crown."  It  "became  a  great  Charter  of  Inde- 
pendence to  the  Galilean  Church." — II.  H.  !>Iil- 
man,  JIi-it.  of  Latin  Christ  in  nit;/.  !d:  11,  ch.  4 
(i-.  5). 

A.  D.  1270-1285. — The  sons  of  St.  Louis. — 
Origin  of  the  Houses  of  Valois  and  Bourbon. 
— St.  Louis  left  several  sons,  the  elder  of  wlioni 
succeeded  him  as  Philippe  III.,  and  his  youngest 
son  was  Robert,  Count  of  Clermont  and  Lord  of 
Bourbon,  the  ancestor  of  all  the  branches  of  the 
House  of  Bourbon.  Philippe  III.  died  in  1285, 
when  he  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Philippe  IV. 
A  younger  son,  Cliarles,  Count  of  Valois,  was 
the  ancestor  of  the  Valois  branch  of  the  ro3-al 
family. 

A.  "D.  1285-1314.— Reign  of  Philip  IV.— His 
conflict  with  the  Pope  and  his  destruction  of 
the  Templars. —  Pliilippe  IV.,  called  "  le  Be!  " 
(the  Handsome),  came  to  the  throne  on  the  death 
of  his  father,  Philippe  "le  Ilardi,"  in  1285.  He 
was  presently  involved  in  war  with  Edward  I.  of 
England,  who  crossed  to  Flanders  in  129T,  in- 
tending to  invade  France,  but  was  recalled  by 
the  revolt  in  Scotland,  under  Wallace,  and  peace 
was  made  in  1303.  The  Flemings,  who  had  pro- 
voked Philippe  by  their  alliance  with  the  Eng- 
lish, were  thus  left  to  suffer  his  resentment. 
They  bore  themselves  valiantly  in  a  war  which 
lasted  several  years,  and  inflicted  upon  the  knights 
of  France  a  fearful  defeat  at  Courtrai.  in  1302. 
In  the  end,  the  French  king  substantially  failed 
in  his  designs  upon  Flanders  (see  Fl.\nders: 
A.  D.  1299-13U4).  "  It  is  probable  that  this  long 
struggle  would  have  been  still  protracted,  but 
for  a  general  quarrel  which  had  sjirung  up  some 
time  before  its  close,  between  the  Freneii  king 
and  Pope  Boniface  VIII.,  concerning  the  [taxa- 
tion of  the  clergy  and  the]  right  of  nomination 
to  vacant  bishoprics  within  the  <lominions  of 
Philippe.  The  latter,  on  seeing  Bernard  Saissetti 
thrust  into  the  Bishropric  of  Pamiers  by  the 
pontiff's  sole  authority,  caused  the  Bishop  to  be 
arrested  by  night,  and,  after  subjecting  him  to 


various  indignities,  consigned  him  to  prison  on  a 
charge  of  treason,  heresy,  and  blasphemy.    Boni- 
face remonstrated  against  this  cjutrage  and  vio- 
lence in  a  bull  known  in  history,  by  its  opening 
words  '  Au.sculta,  tili,' in  which  he  asserted  his 
jjower  'o\'er  nations  and  kingdoms,  to  root  out 
and  to  pull  down,  to  destroy  and  to  throw  down, 
to  build  and  to  plant,'  and  concluded  by  inform- 
ing Philippe  that  he  had  summoned  all  the  su- 
peiior  clergy  of  France  to  an  assemblj-  at  Rome 
on  the  1st  of  the  following  November,  in  order 
to  deliberate  on  the  remedies  for  such  abuses  as 
those  of  which  the  king  had  been  guilty.     Phi- 
lippe, by  no  means  intimidated  by  this  measure, 
convoked  a  full  and  early  assembly  of  the  three 
estates  of  his  kingdom,  to  decide  upon  the  con- 
duct of  him  whom  the  orthodo.x.  up  to  that  time, 
had  been  in  the  habit  of  deeming  infallible.    This 
(lOtb   April   1302)   was   the   first   meeting  of  a 
Parliament,  properly  so  called,  in  France.   .   .   . 
The  chambers  unanimously  approved  and   ap- 
jdauded  the  conduct  of  the  kinir.  and  resolved  to 
maintain  the  honour  of  the  crown  and  the  nation 
from  foreign  insult  or  domination;  and  to  mark 
their  decision  more  conclusively,  they  concurred 
with  the  sovereign  in  prohibiting  the  clergj'from 
attending  the  Pope's  summons  to  Rome.     The 
papal  bull  was  burned  as  publicly  as  possible. 
.   .  .  The  Pope,  alarmed  at  these  novel  and  bold 
proceedings,  sought  instantly  to  avert  their  con- 
sequences by  soothing  explanations :  but  Philippe 
wouM  not  now  be  turned  aside  from  his  course. 
He  summoned  a  convocation  of  the  Galilean  prel- 
ates, in  which  by  the  mouth  of  William  de  Xo- 
garet,  his  chancellor,  he  representetl  the  0(?cupier 
of  St.  Peter's  chair  as  the  father  of  lies  and  an 
evil-doer;  and  he  demanded  the  seizure  of  this 
pseudo-pope,  and  his  imprisonment  imtil  he  could 
be  brought  before  a  legitimate  tribunal  to  receive 
the   punishment  due   to   his  numerous  crimes. 
Boniface  now  declared  that  the  French  king  was 
excommunicated,  and  cited  him  by  his  confessor 
to  appear  in  the  papal  court  at   Rome  within 
three  months,  to  make  submission  and  atonement 
for  his   contumacy.  .  .  .   While   this   unseemly 
quarrel  .  .  .  seemed  to  be  growing  interminable 
in   its   complexities,   the  daring  of  a  few  men 
opened  a  shorter  path  to  its  end  than  could  have 
been  anticipated.     William  of  Xogaret  associat- 
ing to  him  Sciarra  Colonna.  a  noble  Roman,  who, 
having  been  driven  from  his  native  city  by  Boni- 
face  and   subjected   to  various   hardships,   had 
found  refuge  in  Paris,  passed,  with  a  train  of 
three  hundred  horsemen,  and  a  much  larger  body 
of  |)ieked  infantry,  secretly  into  Italy,  with  the 
intention  of  surprising  the  Pope  at  his  summer 
residence  in  his  native  town  of  Anagui.  .  .  .  The 
papal  [ndace  was  captured  after  a  feeble  resis- 
tance, and  the  cardinals  and  personal  attendants 
of  the  Pontiff  tied  for  their  lives.   .  .  .  The  Con- 
dot  tieri  .  .  .  dragged  the  Pope  from  his  throne, 
and  conveying  him  into  the  street,  mounted  him 
upon  a  lean  horse  without  saddle  or  bridle,  with 
his  head  to  the  animal's  tail,  and  thus  conducted 
him  in  a  sort  of  pilgrimage  through  the  town. 
He  was  then  consigned   prisoner  to  one  of   the 
chambers  of  his  palace  and  placed  under  guard  ; 
while  the  body  of  his  captors   dispersed  them- 
selves through  the  splendid  apartments  in  eager 
pursuit  of  phuider.     Three  days  were  thus  occu- 
pied; but  at  the  end  of  that  time  the  .  .  .   people 
of  Anagni  .  .   .  took  arms  in  behalf  of  their  fel- 
low-townsman and  spiritual  father,  and  falling 
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upon  llic  Frciifli  \\\n\v  slill  iniliiljriMi;  in  tlir 
licence  111"  the  suck,  drove  Nogaret  and  Colonna 
from  their  (iiiartcrs.  and  cither  expelled  or  mas- 
sacred the  whole  of  their  followers. "  The  I'oj)e 
returned  to  Kome  in  so  great  a  rage  lliat  his 
reason  gave  way,  and  soon  afterwards  he  was 
found  dead  in  his  bcil.  "The  scandal  of  these 
proceedings  thronghoiit  Christendom  was  im- 
mense; and  Philippe  adopted  every  precaution 
to  avert  evil  consequences  from  himself  by  pay- 
ing court  to  Benedict  XI.  who  suciceded  to  the 
tiara.  This  Pope,  however,  thongli  lie  for  some 
time  temporisecl,  could  not  be  long  deaf  to  the 
loud  voices  of  the  clergy  which  called  for  pun- 
ishment upon  the  oppres.sorsof  tiic  church.  Ere 
he  had  reigned  inne  months  he  found  himself 
compelled  to  excommunicate  the  plunderers  of 
Anagiii;  and  a  few  daj's  afterwards  he  perished, 
under  circumstances  which  leave  little  doubt  of 
bis  having  l)eeii  jjoisoned.  .  .  .  The  king  of 
France  i)rotitted  largely  by  the  crime;  since,  be- 
.sides  gaining  time  for  the  subsidence  of  excite- 
ment, he  was  subseiiuently  enabled,  by  his  in- 
trigues, to  jirocure  the  elect iim  of  a  jierson 
pledged  not  only  to  grant  liim  ab.solution  for  all 
past  ofl'euces,  but  to  stigmatise  the  memory  of 
Boniface,  to  restore  tlie  deposed  Colonna  to  his 
honours  and  estates,  tt)  nominate  several  French 
ecclesiastics  to  the  college  of  cardinals,  and.  to 
grant  to  the  king  the  tenths  of  the  Galilean 
church  for  a  term  of  five  years.  The  pontiff  who 
thus  seems  to  have  been  the  lirst  of  his  race  to 
lower  the  jiretensious  of  his  oliice,  was  Bcrtrand 
de  Goth,  originally  a  private  gentleman  of  Ba- 
zadors,  and  sub.sequently  promoted  to  the  Archi- 
cpiscopal  See  of  Bordeaux.  lie  assumed  the 
title  of  Clement  v.,  and  after  receiving  investi- 
ture at  Lyons,  fixed  the  apostolic  residence  at 
Avignon,  where  it  continued,  iimlc'r  successive 
occupants,  for  a  period,  the  leiiglh  of  which 
caused  it  to  be  denominated  by  the  Itali.ins  the 
Babylonian  captivity.  This  quarrel  .settled, 
Philippe  engaged  in  another  undertaking,  the 
safe-conduct  of  which  required  all  his  skill  and 
unseru]iulousness.  This  important  enterprise 
was  no  less  than  the  destruction  and  ])hinder  of 
tlie  military  order  of  Knights  Templars.  .  .  . 
Public  discontent  .  .  .  had,  by  a  variety  of  cir- 
cumstancivs,  been  excited  throughout  the  realm. 
Among  the  number  of  exactions,  the  i-oin  had 
been  (lebased  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  the  state, 
uiiil  this  olistructing  the  operations  of  commerce, 
and  inllicting  wrongs  to  a  greater  or  less  extent 
upon  all  classes,  cverj-  one  loudly  i;omplained  of 
injustice,  robbery  and  oppressioii.  and  in  the  end 
several  tumults  occurred,  in  which  the  residence 
of  the  king  himself  was  attacked,  and  the  whole 
population  were  with  ditliculty  restniineil  from 
insurrection.  In  Burgundy,  Ciiami)agne,  Artois 
and  Forez,  indeed,  the  nobles,  and  burgess  class 
having  for  the  lirst  time  ma<le  common  cause  of 
their  grievances,  spoke  openly  of  revolt  against 
the  royal  authority,  unlitss  the  administration 
should  be  reformeil,  and  equity  lie  substituted  in 
the  king's  courts  for  the  frauds,  extortions  and 
malversations,  which  luvvailed.  The  sudden 
death  of  Philijipe  —  owing  to  a  fall  from  his  horse 
while  hunting  tlie  wild  boar  in  the  forest  of  Fon- 
taineldeau  —  on  the  2!)th  of  Xovembcr,  1314,  deliv- 
ered the  people  from  their  tyrant,  and  the  crown 
from  the  consequences  of  a  general  rebellion. 
Pope  Clement,  the  king's  linn  friend,  h.ad  gone  to 
his  last  account  0:1  the  2Uth  of  the  preceding 


April.  Louis  X.,  le  Ilutiii  (the  Quarrelsome),  as- 
cended the  throne  at  the  mature  age  of  twenty- 
tive." — G.  iM.  Biissey  and  T.  Gaspey,  l'irt,:ri<d 
Hint,  of  hViiiKV.  1:  1"  r/i.  4.— See,  als"ci,  PaI'.vcv: 
A.D.  l"2i)4-184H,  andTi:Mfi,.\iis:  A.l).  i:i(l7-l:!14. 
A.  D.  1314-1328.— Louis  X.,  Philip  V., 
Charles  IV.— Feudal  reaction.— Philip  IcBel 
died  in  lol4.  "  With  the  accession  of  his  .s.pii, 
]..ouis  X.,  .so  well  surnamed  llutin  (disorder, 
tumult),  comes  a  violent  reaction  of  the  feudal, 
local,  provincial  spirit,  which  seeks  to  dash  in 
jiieces  the  still  feelile  fabric  of  unity,  demands 
dismemlierment.  and  claims  chaos.  The  Duke  of 
Brittany  arrog.-ites  the  riglitof  iudgmeiit  without 
appeal ;  so  does  the  exche(|Uer  of  Koueii.  Amiens 
will  not  have  the  king's  sergeants  sulipu'iia  before 
the  barons,  or  his  provosts  remove  any  i)risoner 
from  the  town's  jurisdiction.  Burgundy  and 
Nevers  require  the  king  to  respect  the  privileges 
of  feudal  justice.  .  .  .  The  common  demand  of 
the  barons  is  that  the  king  shall  renounce  all  in- 
termeddling with  their  men.  .  .  .  The  young 
monarch  grants  and  signs  all ;  there  are  only 
three  points  to  which  he  demurs,  and  which  he 
seeks  to  defer.  The  Burgundi.ui  barons  contest 
with  him  the  jurisdiction  over  the  rivers,  roads, 
and  consecrated  places.  The  nobles  of  Cham- 
pagne doubt  the  king's  right  to  lead  them  to 
war  out  of  their  own  province  Those  of  Amiens, 
with  true  Picard  impetuosity,  require  without 
any  circumlocution,  tliat  all  gentlemen  may  war 
upon  each  other,  and  not  enter  into  securities, 
but  ride,  go,  come,  anil  be  armed  for  war,  and  pay 
forfeit  to  one  another.  .  .  .  The  king's  reply  to 
these  absurd  and  insolent  demands  is  merely; 
'  We  will  order  examination  of  the  registers  of 
my  lord  St.  Louis,  and  give  to  the  said  nobles 
two  trii.stworthy  persons,  to  be  nominated  by 
our  council,  to  verify  and  iniiuire  diligently  into 
the  truth  of  the  said  article'  The  reply  was 
adroit  enough.  The  gcneijal  cry  was  for  a  re- 
turn to  the  good  customs  of  St.  Louis;  it  being 
forgotten  that  St,  Louis  had  done  his  utmost  to 
put  a  slop  to  private  wars.  But  by  thus  invok- 
ing the  name  of  St,  Louis,  they  meant  to  express 
their  wish  for  the  old  feudal  independence  —  for 
the  opposite  of  the  quasi-legal,  the  venal,  and 
pettifogging  government  of  Pliilippe-le-Bil.  The 
barons  set  aliout  destroying,  bit  by  bit,  all  the 
changes  introiluced  by  "the  late  king.  But  they 
could  not  believe  him  dead  so  long  as  there  sur- 
vived his  Alter  Ego,  his  luayor  of  the  palace, 
Enguerrand  de  Marigny,  who,  in  the  latter  years 
of  his  reign,  had  been  coadjutor  and  rector  of  the 
kingdom,  and  who  had  allowed  his  statue  to  be 
raised  in  the  palace  by  the  side  of  the  king'.s. 
His  real  naiue  was  Le  Portier;  but  along  with 
the  estates  he  bought  the  name  of  .Marigny.  .  .  . 
It  was  in  the  Temple,  in  the  very  spot  where 
Jl.arigny  had  installed  his  master  for  the  sjiolia- 
tion  of  the  Templars,  that  the  young  king  Louis 
repaired  to  liear  the  solemn  accu.sation  brought 
against  him.  His  accu.ser  was  Philipiic-le-Bel's 
brother,  the  violent  Charles  of  Valois,  a  busy 
man,  of  mediocre  abilities,  .who  put  him.sclf  at 
the  head  of  the  barons.  .  .  .  To  effect  his  de- 
struction, Charles  of  Valois  had  recourse  to  the 
grand  accusation  of  the  day,  which  none  could 
surmount.  It  was  di.scovered,  or  presumed,  that 
Marigny 's  wife  or  sister,  in  order  to  effect  his 
acquittal,  or  bewitch  the  king,  had  caused  one 
Jacques  de  Lor  to  make  certain  small  figures; 
'The  said  Jacques,   thrown  into  prison,   hangs 
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himself  iu  ilfspair.  and  then  his  wife,  and  Eagner- 
rand's  sisters  are  tlirown  into  prison,  an<l  P^nguer- 
nind  himself,  condemned  before  the  linights  .  .  . 
is  liung  at  Paris  on  the  thieves'  gibbet.'  .  .  . 
Marignv's  best  vengeance  was  that  the  crown, 
so  strong  in  his  care,  sanli  after  him  into  the 
most  deplorable  weakness.  Louis-le-Hntin,  need- 
ing money  for  the  Flemish  war,  treated  as  equal 
wUli  equal,  with  the  city  of  Paris.  The  nobles 
of  Champagne  and  Picardy  hastened  to  take 
advantage  of  tlie  right  of  private  war  which  they 
had  justreacquired,  and  made  war  on  the  coun- 
tess of  Artois,  without  troubling  thems(;lves 
about  the  judgment  rendered  by  the  king,  who 
had  awarded  this  fief  to  her.  All  the  barons 
had  resumed  the  privilege  of  coining ;  Charles  of 
Valois,  the  king's  uncle,  setting  them  the  ex- 
ample. But  instead  of  coining  for  their  own 
domains  only,  conformabl}-  to  the  orflinances 
of  Pliilippe-ie-Hardi  and  Philippe-le-Bel,  they 
minted  coin  by  wholesale,  and  gave  it  currency 
throughout  the  kingdom.  On  this,  the  king  had 
perforce  to  arouse  himself,  and  return  to  the  ad- 
ministration of  Marigny  and  of  Philippe-le-Bel. 
He  denounced  the  coinage  of  the  barons,  (Novem- 
ber the  19th,  1315;)  ordained  that  it  should  jiass 
current  on  their  own  lands  onlj-;  and  ti.xed  the 
value  i^f  the  royal  coin  relatively  to  thirteen 
different  coinages,  which  thirty-one  bishops  or 
barons  had  the  right  of  minting  on  their  own 
territories.  In  St.  Louis's  time,  eighty  nobles 
had  enjo3-ed  this  right.  The  j'oung  feudal  king, 
humanized  by  the  want-  of  money,  did  not  dis- 
dain to  treat  with  serfs  and  with  Jews.  ...  It  is 
curious  to  see  the  son  of  Philippe-le-Bel  admit- 
ting serfs  to  liberty  [see  Sl.wery,  JIedi.ev.\l  : 
Fk.vnce]  ;  but  it  is  trouble  lost.  The  merchant 
vainly  swells  his  voice  and  enlarges  on  the  worth 
of  his  merchandise ;  the  poor  serfs  will  have  none 
of  it.  Had  they  buried  in  the  ground  some  bad 
piece  of  mone}-,  they  took  care  not  to  dig  it  up 
to  buy  a  bit  of  parchment.  In  vain  does  the  king 
wax  wroth  at  seeing  them  dull  to  tlie  value  of  the 
boon  offered.  At  last,  he  directs  the  commission- 
ers deputed  to  superintend  the  enfrancliisement, 
to  value  the  property  of  such  serfs  as  preferred 
'  remaining  in  the  sorriness  (chetivete)  of  slavery,' 
and  to  ta.K  them  '  as  sufficiently  and  to  such  ex- 
tent as  the  condition  and  wealth  of  the  individu- 
als may  convenientl)'  allow,  and  as  the  neces- 
sity of  our  war  requires.'  But  with  all  this  it 
is  a  grand  spectacle  to  see  proclamation  made 
from  the  throne  itself  of  the  imprescriptible 
right  of  every  man  to  liberty.  The  serfs  do  not 
buy  this  right,  but  they  will  remember  both  the 
royal  lesson,  and  the  dangerous  appeal  to 
■which  it  instigates  against  the  barons.  The 
short  and  obscure  reign  of  Philippe-le-Long 
[Philip  v.,  1310-1332]  is  scarcely  less  important 
as  regards  the  puljlic  law  of  France,  than  even 
that  of  l^hilippe-le-Bel.  In  the  first  place,  his 
accession  to  the  throne  decides  a  great  question. 
As  Louis  Hutin  left  his  queen  pregnant,  his 
brother  Philippe  is  regent  and  guardian  of  the 
future  infant.  This  child  dies  soon  after  its 
birth,  and  Philippe  proclaims  himself  king  to  the 
prejudice  of  a  daughter  of  his  brother's;  a  step 
which  was  the  more  surprising  from  the  fact  tluit 
Philippe-le-Bel  had  maintained  the  right  of  fe- 
male succession  in  regard  to  Franelie-C'omte  and 
Artois.  The  barons  were  desirous  that  daughters 
should  be  excluded  from  inheriting  tiefs,  but  that 
they  should  succeed  to  the  throne  of  France ;  and 


their  chief,  Charles  of  Valois,  favored  his  grand- 
niece  against  his  nephew  Philippe.  Philippe 
assembled  the  States,  and  gained  his  cause, 
which,  at  bottom,  was  good,  by  absurd  reasons. 
He  alleged  in  his  favor  the  old  German  law  of 
the  Franks,  which  excluded  daughteis  from  the 
Salic  land;  and  maintained  that  the  crown  of 
France  was  too  noble  a  fief  to  fall  into  hands  used 
to  the  distaff  (•  pour  tomber  en  quenouille')  —  a 
feudal  argument,  the  effect  of  wliich  was  to  ruin 
feudality.  .  .  .  By  thus  rejecting  the  right  of 
the  daugliters  at  the  very  moment  it  was  gradu- 
ally triumphing  over  the  fiefs,  the  crown  ac- 
quired its  character  of  receiving  always  without 
ever  giving ;  and  a  bold  revocation,  at  this  time, 
of  all  donations  made  since  St.  Louis's  day, 
seems  to  contain  the  principle  of  the  inalienable- 
ness  of  the  royal  domain.  Unfortunately,  the 
feudal  spirit  which  resumed  strength  under  the 
Valois  in  favor  of  private  wars,  led  to  fatal 
creations  of  appanages,  and  founded,  to  the 
advantage  of  the  different  branches  of  the  royal 
family,  a  princelv  feudality  as  embarrassing  to 
Charles  VI.  and  Louis  XL,  as  the  other  had  been 
to  Philippe-le-Bel.  This  contested  succession 
and  disaffection  of  the  barons  force  Philippe-le- 
Long  into  the  paths  of  Philippe-le-Bel.  He  flat- 
ters the  cities,  Paris,  and,  above  all,  the  Uui- 
versitj', —  the  grand  power  of  Paris.  He  causes 
liis  barons  to  take  the  oath  of  fidelity  to  him,  in 
presence  of  the  masters  of  the  university,  and 
with  their  approval.  He  wishes  his  good  cities 
to  he  jirovided  with  armories;  their  citizens  to 
keep  their  arms  in  a  sure  place;  and  appoints 
them  a  captain  in  each  bailiwick  or  district, 
(March  the  12th,  1316).  .  .  .  Praiseworthy  be- 
ginnings of  order  and  of  government  brought  no 
relief  to  the  sufferings  of  the  people.  During 
the  reign  of  Louis  Hutin,  a  horrible  mortalit}' 
had  swept  off,  it  was  said,  the  third  of  the  popu- 
lation of  the  North.  The  Flemish  war  had  ex- 
hausted the  last  resources  of  the  country.  .  .  . 
Men's  imaginations  becoming  excited,  a  great 
movement  took  place  among  the  people.  As  in 
the  days  of  St.  Louis,  a  multitude  of  poor  people, 
of  peasants,  of  shepherds  or  pastoureaux,  as  they 
were  called,  flock  together  and  say  that  they 
seek  to  go  beyond  the  sea,  that  they  are  destined 
to  recover  tlie  Holy  Land.  .  .  .  They  wended 
their  waj-  towards  the  South,  everywhere  mas- 
sacring the  Jews ;  whom  the  king's  officers  vainly 
tried  to  protect.  At  last,  troojjs  were  got  to- 
gether at  Toulouse,  who  fell  upon  the  Pastour- 
eaux, and  hanging  them  up  by  twenties  and 
thirties  the  rest  dispersed.  .  .  .  Philippe-le-Long 
.  .  .  was  seized  with  fever  in  the  course  of  the 
same  year,  (A.  D.  1321,)  in  the  month  of  August, 
without  his  physicians  being  able  to  guess'  its 
cause.  He  lansuished  five  months,  and  died. 
.  .  .  Ilisbrothei^Charies  [Charles  I  v.,  1322-1328] 
succeeded  him,  without  bestowing  a  thought 
more  on  the  rights  of  Philippe's  daughter,  than 
Philippe  had  done  to  those  of  Louis's  daughter. 
The  period  of  Charles's  reign  is  as  barren  of  facts 
with  regard  to  France,  as  it  is  rich  in  them  re- 
specting Germany,  England,  and  Flanders.  The 
Flemings  imprison  their  count.  The  Germans 
are  divided  between  Frederick  of  Austria  and 
Lewis  of  Bavaria,  who  takes  his  rival  prisoner  at 
Muhldorf.  In  the  midst  of  the  universal  divi- 
sions, France  seems  strong  from  the  circumstance 
of  its  being  one.  Charies-le-I5el  interferes  in 
favor  of  the  count  of  Flanders.     He  attempts, 
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with  tho  pope's  :iicl,  to  make  liimsclf  ciniH-nir; 
ami  his  sister,  Isal)olhi.  makes  herself  aetual 
queeu  of  luiglanil  by  the  murder  of  Edward  II. 
.  .  .  Cliarles-le-ISel  .  .  .  (lied  almost  at  the  same 
time  as  Edward,  leaviug  only  a  daughter;  so  that 
he  was  sueeeeded  by  a  cousin  of  his.  All  that 
fine  family  of  princes  who  liail  sat  near  tlieir 
father  at  the  (Council  of  Vienne  was  extinct.  In 
the  popidar  belief,  the  curses  of  lionifacc  had 
taken  effect.  .  .  .  This  memorable  epoch,  which 
depresses  Englau<l  so  low,  and  in  proportion, 
raises  France  so  high,  presents,  nevertheless,  in 
the  two  countries  two  analogous  events.  In  Eng- 
land, the  barons  have  overtiirown  Edward  II.  In 
France,  the  feudal  parly  places  on  the  throne  the 
feudal  l)raiicli  of  the  Valois." — J.  Jlichelet,  JJix- 
tory  'if  FnaiiY.  I,/:.  .j-G  {i\  1). — See,  also,  V.VLois, 
Tin-;  iiorsK  oi-. 

A.  D.  1314-1347. — The  king's  control  of  the 
Papacy  in  its  contest  with  the  emperor.  See 
Geu.m.vxy:  a.  I).  i;;U-i:147. 

A.  D.  1327. — The  extent  of  the  royal  domain. 
— The  great  vassals. — The  possessions  of 
foreign  princes  in  France. — On  llie  accession  of 
the  House  of  Valois  to  the  French  throne,  in  the 
person  of  Philip  VI.  (A.  I).  l:J'J7),  tlie  royal  do- 
main had  ac(iuired  a  great  increa.sc  of  extent.  In 
the  two  centuries  since  Pliilip  I.  it  had  gained, 
"by  conciucst,  by  confiscation,  or  by  inheritance, 
Berry,  or  the  Viscounty  of  Bourgcs,  Xormaudy, 
Maine,  Anjou,  Poitou,  Valois,  Vermandois,  the 
counties  of  Auvergnc,  and  Boidogne,  a  part  of 
Champagne  and  Brie.  Lyonnais.  Angoumois, 
Marche,  nearly  the  whole  of  J^angueduc,  and, 
lastl}-,  the  kingdom  of  Xavarre.  which  l)elunging 
in  her  own  riglit  to  queen  Jeanne,  mother  of  the 
last  three  Capetiaus  [Jeanne,  heiress  of  the  king- 
dom of  Navarre  and  of  the  counties  of  Cham- 
pagne and  Brie,  was  married  to  Philip  IV.,  and 
was  the  mother  of  Louis  X.,  Philip  V.  and  Charles 
IV.],  Charles  IV.  united  with  the  crown.  But 
the  custom  among  the  kings  of  giving  apanages 
or  estates  to  the  princes  of  their  house  detached 
afresh  from  the  domain  a  great  jjart  of  the  re- 
united territories,  and  created  powerful  princely 
houses,  of  whicli  the  chiefs  often  made  themselves 
formidable  to  the  monarchs.  Among  these  great 
houses  of  the  Capetian  race,  the  most  formidable 
were:  the  house  of  Burgundy,  which  traced 
back  to  king  Robert;  the  house  of  Drcux,  issue 
of  a  son  of  Louis  the  Big,  and  which  added  by  a 
marriage  the  duchy  of  Brittany  to  the  county  of 
that  nami^;  the  house  of  jVnjou,  i.ssue  of  Charles, 
brother  of  Saint  Louis,  which  was  united  in  1390 
with  that  of  Valois;  the  liouse  of  Bourbon,  de- 
scending from  Robert,  Count  of  Clermont,  sixth 
son  of  Saint  Louis;  and  the  liou.se  of  Alen^on, 
which  traced  back  to  Philip  III.,  and  possessed 
the  diuhy  of  Aleni;on  and  Perclu'.  Besides 
these  great  prince!)-  houses  of  Capctiau  stock, 
which  owed  their  grandeur  and  tlicir  origin  to 
their  apanages,  there  were  many  others  which 
held  considerable  rank  in  France,  and  of  which 
the  pos.sessions  were  transmissible  to  women ; 
while  the  apanages  were  all  masculine  fiefs.  The 
most  powerful  of  these  houses  were  those  of 
Flanders,  Penthievrc,  Chatillon,  Montmorency, 
Brieune,  Coucy,  Vendome,  Auvergnc,  Foix,  and 
Armaguac.  The  vast  possessions  of  the  two  last 
houses  were  in  the  country-  of  the  Langue  d'Uc. 
The  counts  of  Foix  were  also  masters  of  Beam, 
and  those  of  Armagnac  possessed  Fezensac, 
Rouergue,  and   other   large   seigniories.     3Iany 


foreign  princes,  besides,  had  possessions  in 
France  at  the  accession  of  th(!  Valois.  The  king 
<if  England  was  lord  of  Pontliieu.  of  Aunis,  of 
Sainlonge.  an<l  of  the  duchy  of  Aciuitainc;  the 
king  of  Navarre  was  count  of  Evrcux,  and  pos- 
sessor of  many  other  towns  in  Normandy;  the 
king  of  Majorca  was  jiroprietor  of  the  seigniory 
of  ilontpeliier;  the  duke  of  Lorraine,  vassal  of 
the  German  emi)ire.  jiaiil  homage  to  tlie  king  of 
France  for  many  fiefs  that  he  held  in  Champagne; 
and,  lastly,  the  Pope  jios-sessed  the  county  Ve- 
uaissin,  detachetl  from  Provence." — E.  de  Bonne- 
chose,  JIi.ll.  of  Fniinr.  c.  \,  p.  221. 

A.  D.   1328.— Accession  of  King  Philip  VI. 

A.  D.  1328. — The  splendor  of  the  Monarchy 
on  the  eve  of  the  calamitous  wars. — "  Indis- 
putalilv,  tlie  kiiin'  of  France  [Pliili,i  VI.,  or 
Philip  de  Valois]  was  at  this  moment  [.V.  1>.  i:i2H] 
a  great  king.  He  had  just  reiustateil  Flanders  in 
its  state  of  dependence  on  him.  The  king  of 
England  had  done  him  homa.ge  for  his  French 
provinces.  His  cousins  reigned  at  Naples  and  in 
Hungary.  He  was  protector  of  the  king  of  Scot- 
land, lie  was  surrounded  by  a  court  of  kings  — 
by  those  of  Navarre,  Majorca,  Bohemia;  and  the 
Scottish  monarch  was  often  one  of  the  circle. 
The  famous  John  of  Bohemia,  of  the  house  of 
Luxembourg,  and  father  to  the  emperor  Charles 
IV.,  declared  that  he  could  not  live  out  of  Paris, 
'  the  most  chivalrous  residence  in  the  world. '  He 
fluttered  over  all  Europe,  but  ever  returned  to 
the  court  of  the  great  king  of  France  —  where 
was  kept  up  one  constant  festival,  where  jousts 
and  tournaments  ever  went  on.  and  the  romances 
of  chivalry,  king  Arthur  and  the  round  table, 
were  realized." — J.  Michelet,  lliift.  nf  Fnuire,  hk. 
6,  eh.  \. 

A.  D.  1328-1339. — The  claim  of  Edward  III. 
of  England  to  the  French  crowrn. — "  History 
tells  us  that  Philip,  king  of  France,  surnamed  the 
Fair,  hail  three  sons,  beside  his  beautiful  daugh- 
ter Isabella,  married  to  the  king  of  England  [Ed- 
ward II.].  These  three  .sons  were  very  hand- 
some. The  eldest,  Lewis,  king  of  Navarre  during 
the  lifetime  of  his  father,  was  called  Lewis  Ilutiu 
[Louis  X.];  the  second  was  named  Philip  the 
Great,  or  the  Long  [Philip  V.];  and  the  third, 
Charles  [Charles  IV.  ].  All  these  were  kings  of 
France,  after  their  father  Philip,  by  legitimate 
succession,  one  after  the  other,  without  having  by 
marriage  any  male  heirs;  yet,  on  the  death  of  the 
last  king,  Charles,  the  twelve  peers  and  liaronsof 
France  did  not  give  the  kingdom  to  Isabella,  tl:c 
sister,  who  was  queen  of  England,  because  they 
said  and  maintained,  and  still  do  insist,  that  the 
kingdom  of  France  is  so  nolile  that  it  ought  not 
to  go  to  a  woman;  consequently  neither  to  Isa- 
bella, nor  to  her  son,  the  king  of  England  [Ed- 
ward III.]  ;  for  they  hold  tliat  the  son  of  a  woman 
cannot  claim  any  right  of  succession,  where  that 
woman  has  none  herself.  For  these  reasons  the 
twelve  peers  and  barons  of  France  unanimously 
gave  the  kingdom  of  France  to  the  lord  Philip  of 
Valois,  nephew  to  king  Philip,  and  thus  put  aside 
the  queen  of  England,  who  was  sister  to  Charles, 
the  late  king  of  France,  and  her  son.  Thus,  a:; 
it  seemed  to  many  people,  the  succession  went 
out  of  the  right  line;  which  has  been  the  occasion 
of  the  most  destructive  wars  anil  devastations  of 
countries,  as  well  in  France  as  el.se where,  as  you 
will  learn  hereafter;  the  real  object  of  this  his- 
tory being  to  relate  the  great  enterprises  and 
deeds  of  arms  achieved  in  these  wars,  for  from 
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tlie  time  of  good  Charlemagne,  king  of  Franee, 
never  were  such  feats  performed." — T.-Froissart, 
C'/inmirhx  (J'l/i IK ■■<'),  bk.  1,  cli.  4. — "  From  tlie  mo- 
ment of  Charles  IV.'sdeatli  [A.  D.  13i8],  Edward 
III.  of  England  buoyed  himself  up  witli  a  notion 
of  his  title  to  the  crown  of  France,  in  right  of  his 
mother  Isabel,  sister  to  the  three  last  kings.  We 
can  have  no  hesitation  in  condemning  the  injus- 
tice of  this  pretension.  Whether  the  Salic  law 
Avere  or  were  not  valid,  no  advantage  could  be 
gained  by  Edward.  Even  if  he  could  forget  the 
e.xpress  or  tacit  decision  of  all  France,  there  stood 
i:i  his  way  Jane,  the  daughter  of  Louis  X.,  three 
[daughters]  of  Philip  the  Long,  and  one  of 
Chartes  the  Fair.  Aware  of  this.^Edward  setup 
a  distinction,  that,  although  females  were  cx- 
eUided  from  succession,  the  same  rule  did  not 
j'.pply  to  their  male  issue;  and  thus,  though  his 
mother  Isabel  could  not  herself  become  queen  of 
France,  she  might  transmit  a  title  to  him.  But 
this  was  contrary  to  the  commonest  rules  of  in- 
heritance ;  and  if  it  could  have  been  regarded  at 
all,  Jane  had  a  son,  afterwards  the  famous  king 
of  Xavarre  [Charles  the  Bad],  who  stood  one  de- 
gree nearer  to  the  crown  than  Edward.  It  is  as- 
serted in  some  French  authorities  that  Edward 
preferred  a  claim  to  the  regency  immediatel_v 
after  the  decease  of  Charles  the  Fair,  and  that 
the  States-General,  or  at  least  the  peers  of 
France,  adjudged  that  dignit}-  to  Philip  deVa- 
lois.  Whether  this  be  true  or  not,  it  is  clear  that 
he  entertained  projects  of  recovering  his  right  as 
early,  though  his  youth  and  the  embarrassed  cir- 
cumstances of  his  government  threw  insuperable 
obstacles  in  the  way  of  their  execution.  He  did 
liege  homage,  therefore,  to  Philip  for  Guienne, 
and  f(jr  several  years,  while  the  affairs  of  Scot- 
land engrossed  his  attention,  gave  no  signs  of 
meditating  a  more  magniticent  enterprise.  As  he 
advanced  in  manhood,  and  felt  the  consciousness 
of  his  strength,  his  early  designs  grew  mature, 
and  produced  a  series  of  the  most  important  and 
interesting  revolutions  in  the  fortunes  of  France. " 
—II.  Haliam,  The  MuhUe  A;jes,  eh.  1,  pt.  1.— See, 
also,  S.VLic  Law:  Application  to  tiie  Reg.vl 
SuccKssioN  IN'  Fkanxi:. 

A.  D.  1337-1360.  —  The  beginning  of  the 
"  Hundred  Years  War."—  It  was  not  until  1337 
that  Edward  III.  felt  prepared  to  assert  formally 
his  claim  to  the  French  crown  and  to  assume  the 
title  of  King  of  France.  In  July  of  the  follow- 
ing year  he  began  tmdertakings  to  enforce  his 
pretended  right,  by  crossing  with  a  considerable 
force  to  the  continent.  He  wintered  at  Antwerp, 
concerting  measures  with  the  Flemings,  who 
had  espoused  his  cause,  and  arranging  an  alli- 
ance with  the  emperor-king  of  Germany,  whose 
name  bore  more  weight  than  his  arms.  In  1339 
a  formal  declaration  of  hostilities  was  made  and 
the  long  war  —  the  Hundred  Years  War,  as  it  has 
been  called  —  of  English  kings  for  the  sover- 
eignty of  France,  began.  "  Tiiis  great  war  may 
well  be  divided  into  five  periods.  The  first  ends 
with  the  Peace  of  Bretigny  in  1300  (A.  D.  1337- 
1360).  and  includes  the  grcik  days  of  Crecy  [1346] 
and  Poitiers  [ISoB],  as  well  "as  the  taking  of 
Calais:  the  second  runs  to  the  death  of  Charles 
the  Wise  in  1380:  these  are  the  days  of  Du  Gues- 
clin  and  the  English  reverses:  the  third  begins 
with  the  renewal  of  the  war  under  Henry  V.  of 
England,  and  ends  with  tlie  Regency  of  the  Duke 
of  Bedforil  at  Paris,  including  the  field  of  Azin- 
court   [1415]  and  the  Treaty  of  Troyes  (A.  D. 


1415-1422):  the  fourth  is  the  epoch  of  .Jeanne 
Dare  and  ends  with  the  second  establishment  of 
the  English  at  Paris  (A.  I).  1428-1431):  and  the 
fifth  and  last  runs  on  to  the  final  expulsion  of  the 
English  after  the  Battle  of  Castillon  in  1453. 
Thus,  though  it  is  not  uncommonly  called  the 
Hundred  Years  War,  the  struggle  really  ex- 
tended over  a  period  of  a  luindred  and  sixteen 
years." — G.  W.  Kitchin,  Ilixt.  <jf  Frduee,  hk.  4, 
eh.  1-7. — "No  war  h;id  broken  out  in  Europe, 
since  the  fall  of  the  Roman  Emiure,  so  memora- 
ble as  that  of  Edward  III.  and  his  successors 
against  France,  whether  we  consider  its  duration, 
its  object,  or  the  magnitude  and  variety  of  its 
events.  It  was  a  struggle  of  one  hundred  and 
twenty  years,  interrupted  but  once  by  a  regu- 
lar pacification,  where  the  most  ancient  and  ex- 
tensive dominion  in  the  civilised  world  was  the 
prize,  twice  lost  and  twice  recovered  in  the  con- 
flict. .  .  .  There  is,  indeed,  ample  room  for  na- 
tional exultation  at  the  names  of  Crecy,  Poitiers 
and  Azincourt.  So  great  was  the  disparity  of 
numbers  upon  those  famous  days,  that  we  cannot, 
with  the  French  historians,  attribute  tlie  discom- 
fiture of  their  hosts  merely  to  mistaken  tactics 
and  too  impetuous  valour.  .  .  .  These  victories, 
and  the  qualities  that  secured  them,  must  chiefly 
be  ascribed  to  the  freedom  of  our  con.stitution, 
and  to  the  superior  condition  of  the  people.  Not 
the  nobility  of  England,  not  the  feudal  tenants, 
won  the  battles  of  Crecy  and  Poitiers;  for  these 
were  fully  matched  in  the  ranks  of  Fnmce;  but 
the  yeomen  who  drew  the  bow  with  strong  and 
stead_v  arms,  accustomed  to  use  it  in  their  native 
fields,  and  rendered  fearless  by  iiersonal  com- 
petence and  civil  freedom.  .  .  .  Yet  the  glorious 
termination  to  which  Edward  was  enabled,  at 
least  for  a  time,  to  bring  the  contest,  was  rather 
the  work  of  fortune  than  of  valour  and  prudence. 
Until  the  battle  of  Poitiers  [A.  D.  1356]  he  had 
ma<le  no  progress  towards  the  conquest  of  France. 
That  country  was  too  vast,  and  his  army  too 
small,  for  such  a  revolution.  The  victory  of 
Crecy  gave  him  nothing  but  Calais.  .  .  .  But  at 
Poitiers  he  obtained  the  greatest  of  prizes,  by 
taking  prisoner  the  king  of  France.  Not  only 
the  love  of  freedom  tempted  that  prince  to  ran- 
som himself  by  the  utmost  sacrifices,  but  his  cap- 
tivity left  France  defenceless  and  seemed  to  an- 
nihilate the  monarchy  itself,  .  ,  .  There  is  no 
affliction  which  did  not  fall  upon  France  during 
this  miserable  period.  .  .  .  Subdued  by  these 
misfortunes,  though  Edward  had  made  but  slight 
progress  towards  the  conquest  of  the  country, 
the  regent  of  France,  afterwards  Charles  V., 
submitted  to  the  peace  of  Bretigui  [A.  I).  1360]. 
By  this  treaty,  not  to  mention  less  important 
articles,  all  Guienne,  Gascony,  Poitou,  Saintonge, 
the  Limousin,  and  the  Angoumois,  as  well  as 
Calais,  and  the  county  of  Pontliieu,  were  ceded 
in  full  sovereignty  to  Edward;  a  price  abun- 
dantly compensating  his  renunciation  of  the  title 
of  France,  which  was  the  sole  concession  stipu- 
lated in  return." — H.  Haliam,  The  Middle  Ayes, 
eh.  1.  pt.  3. 

Also  ix:  J.  Proissart,  Chronicles  (JoJines' 
trans.),  bk.  1,  eh.  1-212.— W.  Lonsrman,  Ili'-t.  of 
Edinird  III,  v.  1.  ch.  6-22  —  F.  P.  Guizot, 
Popular  Ilist.  of  Franee,  eh.  20. — D.  F.  Jamison, 
Life  and  Times  of  Bert  rand  dii  Gnesclin,  v.  1,  ch. 
4-10. — See.  also,  Poitiers.  Battle  of. 

A.  D.  1347-1348.— The  Black  Plague.— 
•Epochs  of  moral  depression  are  those,  too,  of 
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great  mortiility.  ...  In  the  last  years  of  Pliil- 
ippc  (le  Valois'  reign,  tlie  depopulation  was  rapid. 
The  mi,sery  and  physical  sulTering  wliieh  pre- 
vailed were  insufficient  to  account  for  it ;  for  they 
had  not  reached  the  extreme  at  which  they  .sut>- 
sequently  arrived.  Yet,  to  adduce  but  one  in- 
stance, the  population  of  a  sincrlc  town,  Nar- 
bonne,  fell  olf  in  the  space  of  four  or  five  years 
from  the  year  1399,  by  .500  families.  Upon  this 
too  tardy  diminution  of  the  human  race  followed 
extermination, —  the  great  black  plague,  or  pesti- 
lence, which  at  once  heaped  up  mountains  of 
dead  throughout  Christendom.  It  began  in  Pro- 
vence, in  the  year  1347,  on  All  Saints'  Day,  con- 
tinued sixteen  months,  and  carried  otT  two-thirds 
of  the  iiilialiitants.  The  same  wholesale  destruc- 
tion befell  Languedoc.  At  Montpellier,  out  of 
twelve  consuls,  ten  died.  At  Narbonne,  30,000 
persons  perished.  In  several  places,  there  re- 
mained only  a  tithe  of  the  inhabitants.  All  that 
the  c;ireless  Froissart  says  of  this  fearful  visita- 
tion, and  that  only  incidentally,  is  —  '  For  at  this 
time  there  prevailed  throughout  the  worlil  gener- 
ally a  disease  called  epidemy,  which  destroyed  a 
tliird  of  its  inhabitants.'  This  pestilence  did  not 
break  out  in  the  north  of  the  kingdom  until  Au- 
gust, 1348,  where  it  first  showed  itself  at  Paris 
and  St.  Denys.  So  fearful  were  its  ravages  at 
Paris,  that,  ac:cording  to  some,  800,  according  to 
others,  500,  d:nly  sank  under  it.  ...  As  there 
was  neither  famine  at  the  time  nor  want  of  food, 
but,  on  the  contrary  great  alumdance,  this  plague 
was  said  to  proceed  from  infection  of  the  air  and 
of  the  springs.  The  Jews  were  again  charged 
with  this,  and  the  people  cruelly  fell  upon  them." 
—J.  Michelet,  Hint,  of  Fi-<iace,  hk.  0,  ch.  1. — See 
Bl.vck  De.vth. 

A.  D.  1350.— Accession  of  King  John  II. 
,  A.  D.  1356-1358.— The  States-General  and 
Etienne  Marcel. —  ■•'I'he  disaster  of  Poitiers 
[i;!."i(i|  excited  in  the  minds  of  the  people  a  senti- 
ment (jf  national  grief,  mixed  with  indignation 
and  scorn  at  the  nobility  who  had  fled  before  an 
army  so  inferior  in  number.  Those  nobles  who 
passed  through  the  cities  and  towns  on  their  re- 
turn from  the  battle  were  pursued  with  impreca- 
tions and  outrages.  The  Parisian  bourgeoisie, 
animated  with  enthusiasm  and  courage,  took 
upon  it.self  at  all  risks  the  charge  of  its  own  de- 
fense;  whilst  the  eldest  son  of  the  king,  a  youth 
of  only  nineteen,  who  had  been  one  of  the  first 
to  fly,  assumed  the  government  as  lieutenant  of 
his  father.  It  was  at  the  summons  of  this  prince 
that  the  states  assembled  again  at  Paris  before 
the  time  which  they  had  appointed.  The  .same 
deputies  returned  to  the  number  of  800,  of  whom 
400  were  of  the  bourgeoisie;  and  the  work  of 
reform,  rudely  sketched  in  the  preceding  session, 
was  resumed  under  the  same  intlucnce,  with  an 
enthusiasm  which  partook  of  the  character  of 
revolutionary  impulse.  The  assembly  com- 
menced by  concentrating  its  action  in  a  committee 
of  twentj'-four  members,  deliberating,  as  far  as 
appears,  without  distinction  of  orders;  it  then 
intimated  its  resolutions  under  the  form  of  peti- 
tions, which  were  as  follow:  The  authority  of 
the  states  declared  supreme  in  all  affairs  of  ad- 
ministration and  finance,  the  impeachment  of  all 
the  counsellors  of  the  king,  the  dismissal  in  a 
body  of  tlie  officers  of  justice,  and  the  creation 
of  a  council  of  reformers  taken  from  the  three 
orders;  lastly,  the  prohibition  to  conclude  any 
truce  without  the  assent  of  the  three  states,  and 
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the  right  on  their  part  to  re-as.sembli'  at  theirown 
will  without  a  royal  siwumons.  The  lieutenant 
of  the  king,  ('h.irles  Duke  of  Normandy,  exerted 
in  vain  the  resourc<'S  of  a  jirecocious  ability  to 
esc.ipe  these  imperious  demands:  he  was  com- 
]H'lleil  to  yield  everything.  The  Slates  governed 
in  his  name;  but  dissension,  springing  from  the 
mutual  jealousy  of  the  dilferent  orders,  was  soon 
introdiK-ed  into  their  body.  The  preponderating 
influence  of  the  bourgeois  appeared  intolerable 
to  the  nobles,  who,  in  con.sequence,  deserted  the 
assembly  and  retired  home.  The  deputies  of  the 
clerg3'  remained  hmger  at  their  posts,  but  they 
also  withdrew  at  last;  and,  under  the  name  of 
the  States-General,  none  remainecl  but  the  repre- 
sent;itives  of  the  cities,  alone  charged  with  all 
the  responsibilities  of  the  reform  ami  the  alfiiirs 
of  the  kingdom.  Bowing  to  a  necessity  of  cen- 
tral action,  they  sul.imitted  of  their  own  accord 
to  the  deputation  of  Paris;  and  soon,  by  the  ten- 
dency of  circumstances,  and  in  conseijuence  of 
the  hostile  attitude  of  the  Regent,  the  question 
of  supremacy  of  the  states  became  a  Parisian 
question,  subject  to  the  ch;aices  of  a  popular 
emeute  and  the  guardianship  of  the  municipal 
power.  At  this  point  appears  a  man  whose 
character  has  grown  into  historical  importance 
in  our  daj'S  from  our  greater  facilities  of  under- 
standing it,  Etienne  [Steidien]  Marcel,  '  prevot 
des  marchands' — that  is  to  .say,  mayor  of  the 
mimicipality  of  Pari.s.  This  echevin  of  the  14th 
centur}',  by  a  remarkable  anticipation,  designed 
and  attempted  things  which  seem  to  belong  only 
to  recent  revolutions.  Social  unity,  and  admin- 
istrative uniformity;  political  rights,  co-exten- 
sive and  eipial  with  civil  rights;  the  principle, of 
public  authority  transferred  from  the  crown  to 
the  nation;  the  States-General  changed,  under 
the  influence  of  the  third  order,  into  a  national 
representation;  the  will  of  the  people  adnntted 
as  sovereign  in  the  presence  of  the  depositary  of 
the  royal  power;  the  intlucnce  of  Paris  over  the 
provinces,  as  the  head  of  opinion  and  centre  of 
the  general  movement;  the  democratic  dictator- 
ship, and  the  influence  of  terror  exercised  in  the 
name  of  the  common  weal;  new  colours  assumed 
and  carried  as  a  sign  of  patriotic  union  and  sym- 
bol of  reform;  the  transference  of  royalty  itself 
from  one  branch  of  the  f;imily  to  the  other,  with 
a  view  to  the  cau.se  of  reform  and  the  interest  of 
the  people  —  such  were  the  circumstances  and 
the  scenes  wdiich  have  given  to  our  own  as  well 
as  the  preceding  century  their  political  char- 
acter. It  is  strange  to  find  the  whole  of  it  com- 
prised in  the  three  years  over  wdnch  the  name  of 
the  Prevot  Marcel  predominates.  His  short  and 
stormy  career  was,  as  it  were,  a  premature  at- 
tempt at  the  grand  designs  of  Providence,  and 
the  mirror  of  the  bloody  changes  of  fortune 
through  \vhich  those  designs  were  destined  to 
advance  to  their  accomplishment  under  the  im- 
pulse of  human  passions.  Jlarcel  lived  and  died 
for  an  idea  —  that  of  hastening  on.  by  the  force 
of  the  masses,  the  work  of  gradual  equalisation 
conunence<l  by  the  kings  tlu'inselves;  but  it  was 
his  misfortune  and  his  crime  to  be  unrelenting  in 
carrying  out  his  convictions.  To  the  impetuosity 
of  a  trilnuie  who  did  not  shrink  even  from  murder 
he  added  the  talent  of  organization;  he  left  in 
the  grand  city,  which  he  ha<l  ruled  with  a  stern 
and  absolute  sway,  powerful  institutions,  noble 
works,  and  a  name  wdiich  two  centuries  after- 
wards his  descendants  bore  with  pride  as  a  title 
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of  nobility." — A.  Tliicrry,  Fovmatiun  and  Prof/- 
rejm  "f  t'le  Ti'erx  Etitt.  r.  1,  ch.  2.  —  See,  also, 
St.\tes-Geni:r.\l  of  Fn.\xcE  ix  the  14th  Cen- 
Tniv. 

A.  D.  1358. — The  insurrection  of  the  Jac- 
querie.— "  The  niiscTit's  of  France  wt-iglicd  more 
and  more  heavily  on  the  peasantry ;  and  none 
regarded  them.  They  stood  apart  from  the 
cities,  knowing  little  of  them;  the  nobles  despised 
them  and  robbed  them  of  their  stiljstance  or  their 
labour.  ...  At  last  the  peasiintry  (May,  13.58), 
weary  of  their  woes,  rose  up  to  work  their  own 
revenge  and  ruin.  They  began  iu  the  Beauvais 
country  and  there  fell  on  the  nobles,  attacking 
and  destroying  castles,  and  slaying  their  inmates: 
it  was  the  old  unvarying  story.  They  made 
themselves  a  kind  of  king,  a  man  of  Clermont  in 
the  Beauvoisin,  na?i:eii  Willi.-im  CalUt.  Frois- 
sart  imagines  that  tlie  name  '  .Jaciiues  Bonliomme  ' 
meant  a  particular  person,  a  leader  in  these  ris- 
ings. Froissart  however  had  no  accurate  knowl- 
edge of  the  peasant  and  his  w^ays.  Jacques  Bon- 
homnie  was  tlie  common  nickname,  the  'Giles' 
or  'Hodge'  of  France,  the  name  of  the  peasant 
generally;  an<l  from  it  such  risings  as  this  of 
1358  came  to  be  called  the  '  Jaciiuerie,'  or  tlie  dis- 
turbances of  the  '  Jacques. '  The  nobles  were  soon 
out  against  them,  and  the  whole  land  was  full  of 
anarchy.  Princes  and  nobles,  angry  peasants 
with  their  'iron  shod  sticks  and  knives,'  free- 
lances, English  bands  of  pillagers,  all  made  up 
a  scene  of  utter  confusion:  'cultivation  ceased, 
commerce  ceased,  security  was  at  an  end.'  The 
burghers  of  Paris  and  Meaux  sent  a  force  to  help 
the  peasants,  who  were  besieging  the  fortress  at 
Meau.v.  helil  by  the  noliles;  these  were  suddenly 
attacked  and  routed  by  the  Cajital  de  Buch  and 
the  Count  de  Foix,  '  then  on  their  return  from 
Prussia.'  The  King  of  Xavarre  also  fell  on  them, 
took  bv  stratagem  their  leailer  Callet,  tortured 
and  hanged  him.  In  six  weeks  the  fire  was 
quenched  in  blood." — G.  W.  Kitchin.  History  <if 
FrniiiY.  ch.  2.  sect.  3. — "  Froissard  relates  the 
horrible  details  of  the  Jacquerie  with  the  same 
placid  interest  which  characterises  his  descrip- 
tions of  battles,  tournatnents,  and  the  pageantrj' 
of  chivalry.  The  charm  and  brilliancy  of  his 
narrative  have  long  popularised  his  injustice  and 
his  errors,  which  are  self-ajiparent  when  com- 
pared with  the  authors  and  chroniclers  of  his 
time.  .  .  .  The  chronicles  contemporary  of  tlie 
Jaciiuerie  contine  themselves  to  a  few  words  on 
the  subject,  although,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Continuator  of  Xangis,  they  were  all  hostile  to 
the  cause  of  the  peasants,  'file  private  and  local 
documents  on  the  subject  say  very  little  more. 
The  Continuator  of  Xangis  has  drawn  his  infor- 
mation from  various  sources.  He  takes  care  to 
state  thtit  he  li.-is  witnessed  almost  all  he  relates. 
After  describing  tlie  sulTerings  of  tlie  peasants, 
he  adiis  that  the  laws  of  justice  authorised  tliem 
to  rise  iu  revolt  against  the  nobles  of  France. 
His  respected  testimony  reduces  the  insurrection 
to  comparatively  small  |u-oportions.  The  hun- 
dred thousand  Jacques  of  Froissard  are  reduced 
to  something  like  five  or  six  thousand  men,  a 
number  much  more  probable  when  it  is  considereil 
that  the  insurrection  remained  a  purely  local  one, 
and  that,  iu  consequence  of  the  ravages  we  have 
mentioned,  tlie  wlmle  open  country  had  lost  about 
two-thirds  of  its  inhabitants.  He  states  very 
clearly  that  tlie  peasants  killed  indiscriminately, 
and  without  pity,  men  and  children,  but  he  does 


not  say  anything  of  those  details  of  atrocity  re- 
lated by  Froissard.  He  only  alludes  once"  to  a 
report  of  some  outrages  offered  to  .some  noble 
ladies;  bespeaks  of  it  as  a  vague  rumour.  He 
describes  the  insurgents,  after  the  first  explosion 
of  their  vindictive  fury,  as  pausing  — amazed 
at  their  own  boldness,  and  terrified  at  their  own 
crimes,  and  the  nobles,  recovering  from  their  ter- 
ror, taking  immediate  advantJige  of  this  sudden 
torpor  and  paralysis  —  assembling  and  slaughter- 
ing all,  innocent  and  guilty,  liurning  houses  and 
villages.  If  we  turn  to  other  writers  contem- 
porary with  the  Jacquerie,  we  find  that  Louvet, 
author  of  the  '  History  of  the  District  of  Beauvais,' 
does  not  say  much  on  the  subject,  and  evinces 
also  a  .sympathy  for  the  peasants:  the  paucity 
of  his  remarks  on  a  suljject  represented  by  Frois- 
sard as  a  gigantic,  bloody  tragedy,  raises  legiti- 
mate iloubts  as  to  the  veracity  of  the  latter. 
There  is  another  authority  on  the  events  of  that 
period,  which  may  be  considered  as  more  weighty, 
in  consequence  of  its  ecclesiastical  character;  it 
is  the  'cartulaire,'  or  journal  of  the  Abbot  of 
Beauvai-s.  .  .  .  There  is  no  trace  in  it  of  the  horror 
and  indescribable  terror  .  .  .  [the  rising]  must 
have  inspired  if  the  peasants  had  committed  the 
atrocities  attributed  to  them  by  the  feudal  his- 
torian. Froissard.  On  the  c<intrar_y,  the  ven- 
geance of  the  peasants  falls  into  the  shade,  as  it 
were,  in  contrast  w-ith  the  merciless  reaction  of 
the  nobles,  along  with  the  sanguinary  oppression 
of  the  English.  The  writer  of  the  '  Abbey  of 
Beauvais,' and  the  anonymous  monk,  'Continu- 
ator of  X;irigis, '  concur  with  each  other  in  their 
account  of  the  Jacquerie.  Their  judgments  are 
similar,  and  they  manifest  the  same  moderation. 
Their  opinions,  moreover,  are  confirmed  by  a 
higher  authorit)-,  a  testimony  that  must  be  con- 
sidered as  indisputable,  namely,  the  letters  of 
amnesty  of  the  Regent  of  France,  which  are  all 
preserved:  they  bear  the  date  of  10th  August 
1358.  and  refer  to  all  the  acts  committed  on  the 
occasion  of  the  Jacquerie.  In  these  he  proves 
himself  more  severe  upon  the  reaction  of  the 
nobles  than  on  the  revolt  of  the  peasants.  .  .  . 
There  is  not  the  slightest  allusion  to  the  mon- 
strosities related  by  Froissard.  which  the  Regent 
could  not  have  failed  to  stigmatise,  as  he  is  well 
known  for  having  entertained  an  unscrupulous 
hatred  to  any  poi)ular  movement,  or  any  claims 
of  the  people.  'The  manner,  on  the  contrary,  in 
which  the  Jaccjucrie  are  represented  in  this  ottieial 
document,  is  full  of  signification;  it  represents 
the  men  of  the  open  country  assembling  spon- 
taneously in  various  localities,  in  order  to  de- 
liberate on  the  means  of  resisting  the  English, 
and  suddenly,  as  with  a  mutual  agreement, 
turning  fiercely  on  the  nobles,  who  were  the 
real  cause  of  their  misery,  and  of  the  disgrace  of 
France,  on  the  days  of  Crecy  and  Poitiers.  .  .  . 
It  has  also  been  forgotten  that  many  citizens 
took  an  active  part  in  the  .Jacquerie.  The  great 
chronicles  of  France  state  that  the  majority  were 
peasants,  labouring  people,  but  that  there  were 
al.so  among  them  citizens,  and  even  gentlemen, 
who,  no  doubt,  were  impelled  by  personal  haired 
and  vengeance.  Many  rich  men  joined  the  peas- 
ants, and  became  their  leaders.  'The  bourgeoisie, 
in  its  struggles  with  royalty,  coulil  not  refuse  to 
take  advantage  of  such  a  diversion:  and  Beau- 
vais, Scnlis,  Amiens,  Paris,  and  Meaux  accepted 
the  Jacquerie.  Moreover,  almost  all  the  poorer 
classes  of  the  cities  .sympathised  with  the  revolted 
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peasants.  Tlio  .Iaf(iiic'nc"  broke  (Hit  on  the  ilst 
of  May  1358.  and  not  in  XovimhIht  lI'oT.  asci-roiic- 
ously  stated  liy  Froissard.  in  the  districts  around 
Beauvtiis  and  Clerniont-sur-Oise.  Tiie  peasants, 
merely  armed  with  pilies,  sticks,  fragments  of 
their  ploughs,  rushed  on  tlieir  masters,  murdered 
their  families,  and  burned  down  their  castles. 
The  country  coniiirised  between  Beauvais  and 
>Ielun  was  the  principal  scene  of  this  war  of  e.\- 
tcrmination.  .  .  .  The  Jacquerie  had  commenced 
on  the  21st  of  .May.  On  the  9tli  of  June  ...  it 
was  already  terminated.  It  was,  therefore,  in 
reality,  an  insurrection  of  less  than  three  weeks' 
duration.  The  reprisals  of  the  noliles  had  al- 
ready commenced  on  the  9th  of  June,  and  con- 
tinued through  the  whole  of  July,  and  tlie  greater 
])art  of  August.  Froissard  states  tliiit  the  Jac- 
querie lasted  over  si.\  weeks,  thus  compri.sing  in 
liis  reckoning  three  weeks  of  the  ferocious  ven- 
geance of  the  nobles,  and  casting  on  Jacques 
Bonhomme  the  responsibility  of  the  massacres  of 
which  he  hail  been  tlie  victim,  as  well  as  those 
he  had  committed  in  his  furious  despair." — Prof. 
I)e  Vericour,  TIkj  Jitcqucrie  (Royal  Hint.  Soc, 
'J'ritii.iiicfi'tDX.  r.  1). 

Al.so  IN:  !^ir  J.  Froissart,  Chronirles  {.Tnhneii' 
tnni.i.).  Ill,:  1,  r/i.  ISl. 

A.  D.  1360-1380. —  English  conquests  re- 
covered.—  'I'he  Peace  of  Bretigny  brought  little 
peace  to  France  or  little  diminution  of  the 
troubles  of  the  kingdom.  In  some  respects  there 
was  a  change  for  the  worse  introduced.  The 
armies  which  had  r.-ivaged  the  country  dissolved 
into  plundering  bands  which  afllictcil  it  even 
more.  Great  numbers  of  mercenaries  from  both 
sides  were  set  free,  who  gathered  into  Free  Com- 
panies, as  they  were  called,  under  leaders  of  lit 
recklessness  and  valor,  and  swarmed  over  the 
laud,  warring  on  all  i)rosperity  an<l  all  the  peace- 
ful industiiesof  the  time,  seeking  liooty  wherever 
it  might  l)e  found  [see  It.\i,y:  A.  ]).  1343-1393]. 
Civil  war,  too,  was  kept  alive  by  the  intrigues 
and  conspiracies  of  the  Xavarrese  king,  Charles 
the  Bad;  and  war  in  Brittany,  over  a  disputed 
succession  to  the  dukedom,  was  actually  stipu- 
lated for,  by  French  and  English,  in  their  treaty 
of  general  peace.  But  when  the  chivalric  but 
hapless  King  John  died,  in  1304,  the  new  king, 
Charles  V.,  who  had  been  regent  during  his 
captivity,  developed  an  unexpected  ci]iaeity  for 
government.  He  l)rought  to  the  front  the  fa- 
mous Breton  w.arrior  l)u  G^ieselin  —  rough,  igno- 
rant, unchivalric  —  but  a  tighter  of  the  tirst  order 
in  his  hardtighting  day.  He  contrived  with 
adroitness  to  rid  France,  mostly,  of  the  Free 
Companies,  by  sending  them,  with  Du  Guesclin 
at  their  head,  into  Spain,  where  they  drove  Peter 
the  Cruel  from  the  throne  of  Castile,  and  fought 
the  English,  who  undertook,  wickedly  and  fool- 
ishly, to  sustain  him.  The  Black  Prince  won  a 
great  battle,  at  Xajara  or  Xavarette  (A.  D.  13(i';). 
took  f)u  Guesclin  prisoner  and  restored  the  cruel 
Pedro  to  his  throne.  But  it  was  a  victory  fatal 
to  English  interests  in  France.  Half  the  army 
of  the  English  [irince  perished  of  a  pestilent  fever 
before  he  led  it  back  to  Aquitaine,  ami  he  him- 
self was  marked  for  early  death  by  the  same 
malady.  He  had  been  made  duke  of  .Vcpntaine, 
orGuienne,  and  held  the  government  of  the  coun- 
try. The  war  in  Spain  proved  e.xpensive;  he 
taxed  his  Gascon  and  Acpntanian  subjects 
heavily.  He  was  ill,  irritable,  .and  treated  them 
harshly.     Discontent  became  widely  spread,  and 


the  king  of  France  subtly  stirred  it  up  until  he 
felt  prepared  to  make  use  of  it  in  actual  war. 
At  last,  in  13(i8.  he  challenged  a  rupture  of  the 
Peace  of  Bretigny  by  summoning  King  Edward, 
as  his  vassal,  to  answer  complaints  from  A(|ui- 
taine.  In  April  of  the  next  yi'ar  he  formally  de- 
clared war  and  opened  hostilities  the  same  day. 
His  cunning  policy  was  not  to  tight,  but  to  waste 
and  wear  the  enemy  out.  Its  wisdom  was  well- 
proved  by  the  result.  Day  by  day  the  English 
lost  ground;  the  footing  they  had  gained  in 
France  was  f(nmd  to  he  everywhere  insecure. 
The  dying  Black  Prince  achieved  one  hideous 
triumph  at  Limoges,  where  he  fouled  his  brilliant 
fame  by  a  monstrous  massacre;  and  thence  he 
was  carried  home  to  end  his  days  in  England. 
In  1371)  he  died,  and  one  year  later  his  father. 
King  Eihvard,  followed  him  to  the  grave,  anil  a 
child  of  eleven  (Richard  II.)  came  to  the  English 
throne.  But  the  same  calamity  befell  France  in 
1380,  when  Cliarles  the  AVise  died,  leaving  an 
heir  to  the  throne  only  twelve  years  of  age.  In 
both  kingdoms  the  minority  of  the  sovereign 
gave  rise  to  factious  intrigues  and  distracting 
feuds.  The  war  went  on  at  intervals,  with  fre- 
quent truces  and  armistices,  ami  with  little  re- 
sult beyond  the  animosities  which  it  kept  alive. 
But  the  English  jio-ssessions,  by  this  time,  had 
been  reduced  to  Calais  and  Guines,  with  some 
small  parts  of  Aquitaine  adjoining  the  cities  of 
Bordeau.x  and  Bayonne.  And  thus,  it  may  be 
said,  the  situation  was  prolonged  through  a 
generation,  until  Henry  V.  of  England  resumed 
afresh  the  umlertaking  of  Edward  III. — F.  P. 
Guizot,  Popular  IlUt.  af  Fraitci',  ch.  22. 

Ai.so  IX;  J.  Michelet,  Jlixf.  a f  France,  hk.  6, 
ch.  4.— T.  Wright,  Uint.  of  France,  hk.  3,  ch.  6. 
— E.  A.  Freeman,  Ilixtorical  Gen;/,  of  Europe,  ch. 
9. — D.  F.  Jamison,  Lifeand  Tiincxof  Da  GncxcUn, 
— Froissart,  Chronicle.i  (.Jtilnus  tr((it,i.).  hk.  1. — 
See  Sp.\in;  A.  D.  13(56-1369. 

A.  D.  1364.— Accession  of  King  Charles  V. 

A.  D.  1378. —  Acquisitions  in  the  Rhone; 
valley  legally  conferred  by  the  Emperor.  Sie 
BtU(irxi)v:  A.  1).  ll-,'7-13TS. 

A.  D.  1380. — Accession  of  King  Charles  VI. 

A.  D.  1380-1415. — The  reign  of  the  Dukes. 
— The  civil  war  of  Armagnacs  and  Burgundi- 
ans. — "Charles  VI.  bad  arriveil  at  the  age  of 
eleven  years  and  some  months  when  his  father 
died  [A".  I).  1380].  His  three  paternal  uncles, 
the  Dukes  of  Anjou,  Berry,  and  l>uri;undy.  and 
his  maternal  uncle,  the  Duke  of  Bourbon,  dis- 
puted among  themselves  concerning  his  guardian- 
ship and  the  regency.  They  agreed  to  eman- 
cipate the  young  King  immediately  after  his 
coronation,  which  was  to  take  place  during  the 
year,  ami  the  regencj'  was  to  remain  until  that 
lieriod  in  the  hands  of  the  eldest,  the  Duke  of 
Anjou."  But  the  Duke  of  Anjou  was  soon  after- 
wards lured  into  Italy  by  the  fatal  gift  of  a  claim 
to  the  crown  of  Naples  [see  It.m.y;  A.  D.  1343- 
1389],  and  iierished  in  striving  to  realize  it.  The 
surviving  uncles  misuoverned  the  country  be- 
tween them  until  1389.  when  the  young  king 
was  persuaded  to  throw  olT  their  3'oke.  The 
nation  rejoiced  for  three  years  in  the  experience 
and  the  jirospect  of  administrative  reforms;  but 
suddenly,  in  .lulv,  VM\2.  the  you n<:  kin ir  became 
demented,  and  "  then  coutmeiice(l  the  third  and 
fatal  epoch  of  that  disastrous  n'ii;n.  The  fac- 
tion of  the  dukes  again  scizecl  power."  but  only 
to  waste  and  afHict  the  kingdom  by  dissensions 
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among  themselves.  The  number  of  tlie  rival 
dukes  %v;is  now  increased  by  the  addition  of  the 
I>ul;e  of  Orleans,  brotlier  of  the  king,  who 
.showed  himself  as  ruthless  and  rapacious  as  any. 
"Charles  was  still  considered  to  be  reigning; 
each  one  sought  in  turn  to  get  possession  of  him, 
and  each  one  watched  his  lucid  momenls  in 
order  to  stand  well  in  power.  His  flashes  of 
reason  were  still  more  melancholy  tlian  his  fits 
of  delirium.  Incapable  of  attending  to  his  .af- 
fairs, fir  of  having  a  will  of  his  own,  always  sub- 
servient to  the  dominaut  pai:ty.  he  appeared  to 
employ  his  few  glimmerings  of  reason  only  in 
sanctioning  the  most  tyrannical  acts  and  the  most 
odious  abuses.  It  was  in  this  manner  tliat  the 
kingdom  of  France  was  governed  during  twentv- 
eight  years."  In  1404,  the  Duke  of  Burgundy, 
Philip  tlie  Bold,  having  died,  the  Duke  of  Or- 
leans acipiired  supreme  authority  and  exercised 
it  most  oppressively.  Bvtt  the  new  Duke  of  Bur- 
gundy, John  the  Fearless,  made  his  appearance 
on  the  scene  ere  long,  arriving  from  his  county 
of  Flanders  with  an  army  and  threatening  civil 
war.  Terms  of  peace,  however,  were  arranged 
between  the  two  dukes  and  an  apparent  recon- 
ciliation took  place.  On  the  very  ne.xt  day  the 
Duke  of  Orleans  was  assassinated  (A.  D.  1407), 
and  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  openly  proclaimed 
his  instigation  of  the  deed.  Out  of  that  treacher- 
ous murder  sprang  a  war  of  factions  so  deadly 
that  France  was  delivered  by  it  to  foreign  con- 
quest, and  destroyed,  we  may  s.ay,  for  the  time 
being,  as  a  nation.  The  elder  of  the  young 
princes  of  Orleans,  sons  of  the  murdered  duke, 
had  married  a  daughter  of  Count  Bernard  of  Ar- 
magnac,  and  Count  Bernard  became  tlie  leatler 
of  the  party  which  supported  them  and  sought 
to  avenge  them,  as  against  the  Duke  of  Bur- 
gundy and  his  party.  Hence  the  former  ac- 
quired the  name  of  Armagnacs;  the  latter  were 
called  Burgundians,  Armagnac  led  an  army 
of  Gascons  [A.  D.  1410]  and  threatened  Paris, 
"where  John  the  Fearless  caressed  the  vilest 
populace.  Burgundy  relied  on  the  name  of  the 
king,  whom  he  held  in  his  power,  ami  armed 
in  the  capital  a  corps  of  one  hundred  young 
butchers  or  horse-knackers,  who,  from  John  Ca- 
boche,  their  chief,  took  the  name  of  Cabochiens. 
A  frightful  war,  interrupted  by  truces  violated 
on  both  sides,  commenced  between  the  party  of 
Armagnac  and  that  of  Burgundy.  Both  sides 
appealed  to  the  English,  and  sold  France  to 
them.  The  Armagnacs  pillaged  and  ravaged 
the  environs  of  Paris  with  uu-heard-of  cruelties, 
while  the  Cabochiens  caused  the  capital  they 
defended  to  tremble.  The  States-General,  con- 
voked for  the  first  time  for  thirty  years,  were 
<lumh  —  without  courage  and  without  strength. 
The  Parliiunent  was  silent,  the  university  made 
itself  the  organ  of  the  popidace.  and  the  butchers 
made  tlie  laws.  They  pillaged,  imjirisoncd  and 
slaughtered  with  impunity,  according  to  their 
savage  fury,  and  found  judges  to  condemn  their 
victims.  .  .  .  The  reaction  broke  out  at  last. 
Tired  of  so  many  atrocities,  the  bourgeoisie  took 
tip  arms,  and  sliook  off  the  yoke  of  the  horse- 
knackers.  The  Dauphin  was  delivered  by  them. 
He  mounted  on  horseback,  and,  at  the  head  of 
the  militia,  went  to  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  from 
which  ]ilace  he  drove  out  Caboche  and  his  lirig- 
ands.  The  counter  revolution  was  established. 
Burgundy  departed,  and  tlie  power  passed  to 
the  Armagnacs.     The  princes  re-entered   Paris, 
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and  King  Charles  took  up  the  oriflamme  {the 
royal  standard  of  France),  to  make  war  against 
John  the  Fearless,  whose  instrument  he  had 
been  a  short  time  before.  His  army  was  victori- 
ous. Burgundy  submitted,  and  the  treaty  of 
Arras  [A.  D.  1415]  su.spended  the  war,  but  not 
the  executions  and  the  ravages.  Henry  V., 
King  of  England,  judged  this  a  propitious  mo- 
ment to  descend  upon  France,  which  had  not  a 
vessel  to  oppose  the  invaders." — E.  de  Bonne- 
chose,  Hist,  iif  France,  c.  1,  pp.  266-279. 

Al>soix:  E.  de  ilonstrelet,  Clirouidat  {.TuJincg' 
trans.),  v.  1,  bk.  1,  ch.  1-140.— T.  ^yrigllt,  IIM. 
"/France,  hk.  2,  ch.  8-9. 

A.  D.  1383. — Pope  Urban's  Crusade  against 
the  Schismatics.     See  Fi.-\ndei;s;  .V.  D.  1:!s:!. 

A.  D.  1396.  —  The  sovereignty  of  Genoa 
surrendered  to  the  king.  See  Gkxo.v:  A.  D. 
l:!sl-14-,'-,\ 

A.  D.  1415. — The  Hundred  Years  War  re- 
newed by  Henry  V.  of  England. — "  When  Henry 
V.  resolved  to  recover  what  he  claimed  as  the  in- 
heritance of  his  predecessors,  he  liad  to  begin,  it 
may  be  said,  the  work  of  conquest  over  again. 
Allies,  however,  he  had,  whose  assistance  he  was 
to  tind  very  useful.  The  dynasty  of  De  Mont- 
fort  had  been  established  in  possession  of  the 
dukedom  of  Britanny  in  a  great  measure  by  Eng- 
lish help,  and  though  the  relations  bet  ween  t  he  two 
countries  had  not  been  invariably  friendly  since 
that  time,  the  sense  of  this  obligation,  and,  still 
more  powerfully,  a  jealous  fear  of  the  French 
king,  inclined  I3ritanny  to  the  English  alliance. 
The  Dukes  of  Burgundy,  though  they  had  no 
such  motives  of  gratitude  towards  England, 
felt  a  far  stronger  hostility  towards  France.  The 
feud  between  the  rival  factious  which  went 
by  the  names  of  Burgundians  and  Armagnacs 
had  now  been  raging  for  several  years;  and 
though  the  attitude  of  the  Burgundians  varied 
—  at  the  great  struggle  of  Agincourt  they  were 
allies,  though  lukewarm  and  even  doubtful  allies, 
of  the  French  —  they  ultimately  ranked  them- 
selves decidedly  on  Henry's  side.  In  1414.  then, 
Henry  formally  demanded,  as  the  heir  of  Isa- 
bella, mother  of  his  great-grandfather  Edward, 
the  crown  of  France.  This  claim  the  French 
princes  wholly  refused  to  consider.  Heniw  then 
moderated  his  demands  so  far.  at  least,  as  to  allow 
Charles  to  remain  in  nominal  possession  of  his 
kingdom ;  but  .  .  .  France  was  to  cede  to  Eng- 
land, no  longer  as  a  feudal  superior  making  a 
grant  to  a  vassal,  but  in  full  sovereignty,  the  prov- 
inces of  Normandy,  Maine,  and  Anjou,  together 
with  all  that  was  comprised  in  the  ancient  duchy 
of  Aquitaine.  Half,  too,  of  Provence  was 
claimed,  and  the  arrears  of  the  ransom  of  King 
.lohn,  amounting  to  1,200,000  crowns,  were  also 
to  be  paid.  Finally,  the  French  king  was  to 
give  his  youngest  daughter,  Katliarine,  in  mar- 
riage to  Henry,  withaportion  of  2,000.000 crowns. 
The  French  ministers  offered,  in  auswer,  to  jield 
the  duchy  of  Aquitaine,  comprising  the  prov- 
inces of  Anjou,  Gascony,  Guienne.  Poitou.  and 
to  give  the  hand  of  the  princess  Katharine  with  a 
dowry  of  600.000  crowns. "  Negotiations  went  on 
through  several  months,  with  small  chance  of  suc- 
cess, while  Henry  prepared  for  war.  His  prepa- 
rations were  completed  in  the  summer  of  1415, 
and  on  the  lltli  of  August  in  that  year  he  set 
sail  from  Southampton,  with  an  army  of  6.000 
men-at-arms  and  24.000  an  hers,  very  completely 
equipped,  and   accompanied    with   cannon   and 
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otlicr  engines  of  war.  Landing  in  the  estuary  of 
the  Seine,  tlie  invaders  first  captured  the  impor- 
tant Norman  seaport  of  Hartteur.  after  a  siege  i>f 
a  month,  and  expelled  the  inhal)itants  from  the 
town.  It  was  an  important  acquisition ;  but  it 
had  cost  the  English  heavily.  They  were  ill- 
supplied  with  food  :  they  had  suffered  from  much 
rain  ;  2,00U  had  died  of  an  epidemic  of  dj'sentery. 
The  army  was  iu  no  condition  for  a  forward 
moveracut.  "  The  safest  course  would  now  have 
been  to  return  at  once;  and  this  seems  to  have 
been  pressed  upon  the  king  by  the  majority  of 
his  counsellors.  But  this  prudent  advice  did 
not  ajjprove  itself  to  Henry's  a<lvcnt  urous  temper. 
.  .  .  lie  determined  .  .  .  to  make  what  may  be 
called  a  military  jiarade  to  Calais.  This  involved 
a  march  of  not  less  than  150  miles  through  a 
hostile  country,  a  dangerous,  and,  but  (hat  one 
who  cherishes  such  designs  as  IIeur\-'s  must  make 
a  reputation  for  daring,  a  useless  operation;  but 
the  king's  determined  will  overcame  all  opposi- 
tion." Leaving  a  strong  garrison  at  Ilarfleur, 
Henry  set  out  upon  his  march.  Arrived  at  the 
Sonime,  his  further  progress  was  disputed,  and  he 
was  forced  to  make  a  long  detour  befoie  he  could 
effect  a  crossing  of  the  river.  On  the  '24th  of  Octo- 
ber, lie  encountered  the  French  army,  strongly 
posted  at  the  village  of  Azincour  or  Agincourt, 
barring  the  road  to  Calais;  and  there,  on  the 
morning  of  the  25th,  after  a  night  of  drenching 
rain,  the  great  battle,  which  shines  with  so  daz- 
zling a  glory  in  English  history,  was  fought. 
There  seems  to  be  no  doubt  that  the  Englisli  were 
greatly  outnumbered  by  the  French — according 
to  Monstrelet  they  were  but  one  to  si.\ ;  but  the 
masses  on  the  French  side  were  imskilfidly 
handle<l  and  no  advantage  was  got  from  them. 
The  deadly  shafts  of  the  terrible  English  archers 
built  such  a  rampart  of  corpses  in  their  front  that 
it  actually  sheltered  them  from  the  charge  of 
the  French  cavalrj-.  '"Everywhere  the  French 
were  routed,  slain,  or  taken.  The  victory  of  the 
English  was  complete.  .  .  The  French  loss  was 
enormous,  Monstrelet  gives  a  long  list  of  the 
chief  princes  and  nobles  who  fell  on  that  fatal 
field.  .  .  .  We  are  disposed  to  trust  his  estimate, 
which,  including  princes,  knights  and  men-at- 
arms  of  every  tlegree,  he  puts  at  10,000.  .  .  . 
Only  1,600  are  said  to  have  been  'of  low  de- 
gree.'.  .  .  The  number  of  knights  and  gentle- 
men taken  prisoners  was  1,500.  Among  them 
were  Charles,  Duke  of  Orleans,  and  the  Duke  of 
Bourbon,  both  princes  of  the  bloodroj'al.  .  .  . 
Brilliant  as  was  the  victory  which  Henrj'  had 
won  at  Agincourt,  it  had,  it  may  be  said,  no  im- 
mediate results.  .  .  .  The  array  resumed  its  in- 
terrupted march  to  Calai.s,  which  was  about  fort}- 
miles  distant.  At  Calais  a  council  of  war, was 
held,  and  the  resolution  to  return  to  P^ngland 
unanimously  taken.  A  few  days  were  allowed 
for  refreshment,  and  about  the  middle  of  Novem- 
ber the  army  embarked.  " — A.  J.  Church,  Henry 
the  Fifth,  ch.  6-10. 

Ai-soiN:  E.  de  ilonstrelet,  Chronicles  {Johnei' 
traiu.).  V.  1,  l)/c.  1,  ch.  140-149.— .1.  E.  Tvler,  ILiiri/ 
of  .Voiimouth,  ch.  19-'33.— G  M.  Towle.  IIi>it<iry 
of  Henry  V.,  ch.  7-8. — Lord  Brougham,  Hist,  of 
Eiu/.  mid  France  under  the  House  of  Dincuster. — 
C.  JI.  Yonge,  Cameos  from  En;j.  Hist.  :  second 
series.  .-.  -i-i-iG. 

A,  D.  1415-1419. — Massacre  of  Armagnacs, 
— The  murder  of  the  Duke  of  Burgundy. — 
"The  captivity  of  so  many  princes  of  the  blood 


as  had  been  taken  prisoner  at  Agincourt  might 
have  seemed  likely  at  least  to  remove  some  of 
the  elements  of  discord;  but  it  so  happened 
that  the  captives  were  the  most  modt-rate  and 
least  ambitious  men.  The  gentle,  poetical  Duke 
of  Orleans,  the  good  I)\ike  of  Bourbon,  and 
the  patriotic  and  gallant  Arthur  de  Hicheniont, 
hail  been  taken,  wliile  the  savage  Duke  of  Bur- 
gundy and  the  violent  Gascon  Count  of  Ar- 
niagnac.  Constable  of  France,  remained  at  the 
head  of  their  ho.stile  factions.  .  ,  The  Count 
d'Armagnac  now  reigned  supreme;  no  prince 
of  the  blood  came"  to  the  councils,  and  the  king 
and  dauphin  were  absolutely  in  his  hands.  .  . 
The  Duke  of  Burgundy  was,  however,  advanc- 
ing u  iili  liis  forces,  and  the  I'arisians  were  always 
far  more  inclined  to  him  than  to  the  other  party. 
.  .  .  For  a  whole  day's  ride  round  the  environs 
of  the  city,  every  farmhouse  had  been  sacked  or 
burnt.  Indeed,  it  was  said  in  Paris  a  man  had 
only  to  be  chilled  a  Burgundian.  or  anywhere 
else  in  the  Isle  of  France  an  Armagnac,  to  be 
instantly  put  to  death.  All  the  .soldiers  who 
had  been  posted  to  guard  Normandy  and  Picardy 
against  the  English  were  recalled  to  defend 
Paris  against  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  :  and  Henry 
V.  could  have  fouml  no  more  favourable  moment 
for  a  second  expedition."  The  English  king 
took  advantage  of  his  opportunity  anil  landed  iu 
Normand)'  August  1,  1417,  linding  nobody  to 
oppose  him  in  the  licld.  The  factions  were  em- 
ployed too  busily  in  cutting  cadi  other's  throats, — 
especially  after  the  Biirgundians  had  regained 
possession  of  Paris,  which  they  ilid  in  the  follow- 
ing spring.  Thereupon  the  Parisian  moli  rose 
and  ferociously  massacred  all  the  jjartisans  of 
Armagnac,  while  the  Biu'gundians  looked  and 
approved.  "  The  prison  was  forced;  Armagnac 
himself  was  dragged  out  and  .slain  in  the  court. 
.  .  .  The  court  of  each  prison  l)ecame  a  slaughter- 
house; the  prisoners  were  called  down  one  by 
one,  and  there  murdered,  till  the  assassins  were 
up  to  their  ankles  in  blood.  The  women  were 
as  savage  as  the  men,  and  dragged  the  corpses 
about  the  streetsin  derision.  The  prison  slaughter 
had  but  given  a  passion  for  further  carnage;  and 
the  murderers  broke  open  the  houses  in  search  of 
Armagnacs,  killing  not  only  men,  but  women, 
children,  and  even  new-born  babes,  to  whom  in 
their  diabolical  frenzy  they  refused  baptism,  as 
being  little  Armagnacs.  Tlie  massacre  lasted 
from  four  o'clock  on  Sunday  morning  to  ten 
o'clock  on  Monday  Some  say  that  :li)00  per- 
ished, others  1,600,  and  tin-  Duke  of  Burgundy's 
servants  reported  the  numliers  as  only  400." 
Meantime  Henry  V.  was  besieging  Rouen,  and 
starving  Paris  by  cutting  off  the  supplies  for 
which  it  depended  on  the  Seuie.  In  August 
there  was  another  rising  of  the  Parisian  mob  and 
another  massacre.  In  .lanuary,  141'J,  Rouen  sur- 
rendered, and  attempts  at  peace  followed,  both 
parties  making  a  truce  with  the  English  invader. 
The  imperious  demands  of  King  Henry  finally 
impelled  the  two  French  factions  to  draw  to- 
gether and  to  make  a  (ommon  cause  of  the  de- 
liverance of  the  kingdom.  At  least  that  was  the 
profession  with  which  the  Dauphin  and  the 
Duke  of  Burgundy  met.  in  .Inly,  and  went 
through  the  forms  of  a  reconialiation.  Perhaps 
there  were  treacherous  intentions  on  both  sides. 
On  one  side  the  treachery  was  consummated  a 
month  later  (Sept.  10.  1419),  when,  a  second 
meeting  between  Duke  John   the  Fearless  and 
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the  Dauphin  taking  phicc  at  the  Bridge  of  Mon- 
tereau.  the  Duke  was  ba.selv  assas.sinate(l  in  the 
Dauphin's  presence.  This  murder,  by  wliieli  the 
Arniagnacs.  who  controlled  the  young  Dauphin, 
hoped  to  break  tlieir  rivals  down,  only  kindled 
afresh  the  jiassions  which  were  destroying  France 
and  delivering  it  an  easy  prey  to  foreign  con- 
quest.—  C.  M.  Yunge,  Ciimeos  from,  Eng.  Hist., 
strond  series,  e.  28-29. 

Also  in  :  E.  de  Monstrelet,  Chronicles  {.Tohnes' 
trans.),  v.  1,  bk.  1,  ch.  150-211.  — J.  Michelet. 
Hist.  nfFrant-f,  hk.  9,  c/(.  2. 

A.  D.  1417-1422. —  Burgundy's  revenge. — 
Henry  the  Fifth's  triumph. — Two  kings  in 
Paris. — The  Treaty  of  Troyes. — Death  of 
Henry. — "Whilst  civil  war  was  .  .  .  penetrat- 
ing to  the  very  core  of  the  kingship,  foreign  war 
was  making  its  way  again  into  the  kingdom. 
Henry  V.,  after  the  battle  of  Agincourt,  had 
returned  to  London,  and  had  left  his  army  to  re- 
pose and  reorganize  after  its  sufferings  and  its 
losses.  It  was  not  until  eighteen  months  after- 
wards, on  the  1st  of  August.  1417,  that  he  landed 
at  Touques,  not  far  from  HonBeur.  with  fresh 
troops,  and  resumed  his  campaign  in  France. 
Between  1417  and  1419  he  successively  laid  siege 
to  nearly  all  the  towns  of  importance  in  Xor- 
mandv,  to  Caen,  Bayeux,  Falaise,  Evreux,  Cou- 
tances,  Laigle,  St.  L6,  Cherbourg,  (fee,  &c.  .Some 
he  occupied  after  a  short  resistance,  others  were 
sold  to  him  by  their  governors;  but  when,  in  the 
month  of  July,  1418.  he  undertook  the  siege  of 
Rouen,  he  encountered  there  a  long  and  serious 
struggle.  Rouen  had  at  that  time,  it  is  said,  a 
population  of  150,000  souls,  which  was  animated 
by  ardent  patriotism.  The  Rouennese,  on  the 
approach  of  the  English,  had  repaired  their 
gates,  their  ramparts,  and  their  moats;  had  de-i 
manded  reinforcements  from  the  King  of  France 
and  the  Duke  of  Burgundy;  and  had  ordered 
every  person  incapable  of  bearing  arms  or  pro- 
curing provisions  for  ten  months  to  leave  the 
city.  Twelve  thousand  old  men.  women  and 
children  were  tlius  e.\pelled.  and  died  either 
round  the  place  or  whilst  roving  in  misery  over 
the  neighbouring  country.  .  .  .  Fifteen  thousand 
men  of  city-militia,  4,000  regular  soldiers,  300 
spearmen  and  as  many  archers  from  Paris,  and 
it  is  not  quite  known  how  many  men  at-arms 
sent  by  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  defended  Rouen 
for  more  than  five  months  amidst  all  the  usual 
sufferings  of  strictly-besieged  cities."  On  the 
13th  of  January,  1419,  the  town  was  surrendered. 
"It  was  215  years  since  Philip  Augustus  had 
won  Rouen  by  conquest  from  John  Lackland, 
King  of  England."  After  this  great  success 
there  were  truces  brought  about  between  all 
parties,  and  much  uegotiation,  which  came  to 
nothing  —  except  the  treacherous  murder  of  the 
Duke  of  Burgundy,  as  related  above.  Then  the 
situation  changed.  The  sou  and  successor  of  the 
murdered  duke,  afterwards  known  as  Philip  the 
Good,  took  sides,  at  once,  with  the  English  king 
and  committed  himself  to  a  war  of  revenge,  in- 
ditferent  to  the  fate  of  France.  "On  the  fTth  of 
October  [1419]  was  opened  at  Arras  a  congress 
between  the  plenipotentiaries  of  England  and 
thcjse  of  Burgundy.  On  the  20th  of  November  a 
special  truce  was  granted  to  the  Parisians,  whilst 
Henry  V.,  in  concert  with  Duke  Philip  of  Bur- 
gundy, was  prosecuting  the  war  against  tlie  dau- 
phin. On  the  2d  of  December  the  bases  were  laid 
of  an  agreement  between  the  English  and  the 
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Burgundians.  The  preliminaries  of  the  treaty, 
which  was  drawn  up  in  accoril.ince  with  these 
bases,  were  signed  on  the  9th  of  April,  1420,  by 
King  Charles  VI.  [now  controlled  by  the  Bur- 
gundians], and  on  the  20th  communicated  at 
Paris  by  the  chancellor  of  France  to  the  parlia- 
ment. "  On  the  20th  of  May  following,  the  treaty, 
definitive  and  complete,  was  signed  b)-  Henry  V. 
and  promulgated  at  Troyes.  By  this  treaty  of 
Troyes,  Princess  Catherine,  daughter  of  the  King 
of  France,  was  given  in  marriage  to  King  Henrj' ; 
Charles  VI.  was  guaranteed  his  possession  of  the 
French  crown  while  he  lived;  on  his  death,  "the 
crown  and  kingdom  of  France,  with  all  their 
rights  and  appurtenances,"  were  solemnly  con- 
veyed to  Henry  V.  of  England  and  his  heirs,  for- 
ever. "The  revulsion  against  the  treaty  of 
Troyes  was  real  and  serious,  even  in  the  very 
heart  of  the  party  attached  to  the  Duke  of  Bur- 
gundy. He  was  obliged  to  lay  upon  several  of 
his  servants  formal  injunctions  to  swear  to  this 
peace,  which  seemed  to  them  treason.  ...  In 
the  duchy  of  Burgundy  the  majority  of  the 
towns  refused  to  take  the  oath  to  the  King  of 
England.  The  most  decisive  and  the  most  help- 
ful proof  of  this  awakening  of  national  feeling 
was  the  ease  experienced  by  the  dauphin,  who 
was  one  day  to  be  Charles  VII.,  in  maintaining 
the  war  which,  after  the  treaty  of  Troyes,  was, 
in  his  father's  and  his  mother's  name,  made  upon 
him  by  the  King  of  England  and  the  Duke  of 
Burgundy.  This  war  lasted  more  than  three 
years.  Several  towns,  amongst  others,  Jlelun, 
Crotoy,  ileaux,  and  .St.  Ritiuier,  offered  an  ob- 
stinate resistance  to  the  attacks  of  the  English 
and  Burgundians.  .  .  .  It  was  in  Perche,  Anjou, 
Maine,  on  the  banks  of  the  Loire,  and  in  Southern 
France,  that  the  dauphin  found  most  of  his  enter- 
prising and  devoted  partisans.  The  sojourn  maile 
by  Henry  V.  at  Paris,  in  December,  1420,  with 
his  wife,  Queen  Catherine,  King  Charles  VI., 
Queen  Isabel,  and  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  was 
not,  in  spite  of  galas  and  acclamations,  a  sub- 
stantial and  durable  success  for  him.  .  .  .  To- 
wards the  end  of  August,  1422,  Henry  V.  fell 
ill;  and,  too  stout-hearted  to  delude  himself  as 
to  his  condition,  he  .  .  .  had  him.self  removed  to 
Viucennes,  called  his  councillors  about  him,  and 
gave  them  his  last  royal  instructions.  .  .  .  He 
expired  on  the  31st  of  August,  1422,  at  the  age 
of  thirty-four."— F.  P.  Ginzot,  Poimhtr  llist.  of 
Fritnce,  cli.  23. — At  Paris,  "the  two  sovereigns 
[Henry  V.  anil  Charles  VI.]  kept  distinct  courts. 
That  of  Henry  was  by  far  the  most  splendidly 
ecj  nipped  and  numerously  attended  of  the  two. 
He  was  the  rising  sun,  and  all  men  looked  to 
him.  All  offices  of  trust  and  profit  were  at  his 
disposal,  and  the  nobles  and  gentlemen  of  France 
flocked  into  his  antechambers." — A.  J.  Church, 
Henry  t/u-  Fiftli.  di.  15. 

Also  ix:  E.  de  Monstrelet,  Chronicles  (Johnes' 
iron.-.),  e.  1.  hk.  1.  c!i.  171-264.— J.  yUchclet,  Hist. 
of  Fnnire.  hk.  9,  ch.  2-3. 

A.  D.  1422. — Accessionof  King  Charles  VII. 

A.  D.  1429-1431. — The  Mission  of  the  Maid. 
— "  France  tlivided  —  two  kings,  two  regencies, 
two  armies,  two  governments,  two  nations,  two 
nobilities,  two  systems  of  justice  —  met  face  to 
face:  father,  son,  mother,  uncles,  nephews,  citi- 
zens, and  strangers,  fought  for  the  right,  the  soil, 
the  throne,  the  cities,  the  spoil  and  the  blood 
of  the  nation.  The  King  of  England  died  at 
Viucennes  [August  31,   1422],  and  was  shortly 
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followed  [October  22]  by  Charles  VI.,  father  of 
the  twelve  ehililren  of  Isaliel.  leaviiij;  the  kingdom 
to  the  straujier  and  to  ruiii.  The  Duke  of  Bed- 
ford insolently  took  possession  of  the  Reiiency  in 
the  name  of  England,  pursued  the  liamlful  of 
nobles  who  wished  to  remain  French  with  the 
dauphin,  defeated  them  at  the  battle  of  Verneuil 
[August  IT,  1424],  and  exiled  the  cjueen.  who  had 
become  a  bunlen  to  the  government  after  having 
been  an  instrument  of  usurjiation.  He  then  con- 
centrated the  armies  of  England,  France' anil  Bur- 
gundy round  Orleans,  which  was  defended  b)' 
some  thousands  of  the  jiartisans  of  the  dauphin, 
and  which  comprised  almost  all  thai  remained  of 
the  kingdom  of  France.  The  land  was  every- 
wliere  ravaged  by  the  passing  and  repassing  of 
these  bands  —  sometimes  friends,  sometimes  ene- 
mies—  driving  each  other  on,  wave  after  wave, 
like  the  billows  of  the  Atlantic;  ravaging  crops, 
burning  towns,  ilispersing,  robbing,  and  ill-treat- 
ing the  population.  In  this  disorganization  of 
the  country,  the  j'oiing  dauphin,  sometimes 
awakened  by  the  complaints  of  his  jicople,  at 
others  absorlied  in  the  pleasures  natural  to  liis 
age,  was  making  love  to  Agnes  Sorel  in  the  cas- 
tle of  Loches.  .  .  .  Such  was  the  state  of  the 
nation  when  Providence  showed  it  a  savior  in  a 
child."  The  child  was  Jeanne  D'Arc,  or  Joan  of 
Arc,  better  known  iu  history  as  tlie  Maid  of  Or- 
leans,—  daughter  of  a  ]ieasant  who  tilled  his  own 
few  acres  at  the  village  of  Donireniy,  in  Upper 
Lorraine.  Of  the  visions  of  the  pious  J'oung 
maiden  —  of  the  voices  she  heard  —  of  the  con- 
viction which  came  upon  her  that  she  was  called 
by  God  to  deliver  her  country  —  and  of  the  en- 
thusiasm of  faith  with  which  she  went  about  her 
mission  until  all  jieople  bent  to  her  as  the  messen- 
ger and  minister  of  God  —  the  story  is  a  familiar 
one  to  all.  In  April,  1429,  Joan  was  sent  by  the 
king,  from  Blois,  with  10,000  or  12,000  men,  to 
the  succour  of  Orleans,  where  Dunois,  the  Bas- 
tard of  Orleans,  was  in  command.  She  reformed 
the  army,  purged  it  of  all  vile  followers,  and 
raised  its  confidence  to  that  frenzied  pitch  which 
nothing  can  resist.  On  the  Wih  of  May  the  Eng- 
li.sli  abandoned  the  siege  and  Orleans  was  saved. 
"Joan  wasted  no  time  in  vain  triumphs.  She 
brought  back  the  victorious  army  to  the  dauphin, 
to  assist  him  in  reconquering  city  after  city  of 
his  kingdom.  Tlie  dauphin  and  the  queens  re- 
ceived her  as  the  messenger  of  God,  who  had 
found  and  recovered  the  lost  keys  of  the  king- 
dom. '  I  have  only  another  year,'  she  remarked, 
with  a  sad  iiresenliment,  which  seemed  to  indi- 
cate that  her  victory  led  to  the  scaffold;  'I 
must  therefore  set  to  work  at  once.'  She  begged 
the  dauphin  to  go  and  be  crow'ned  at  Uheims, 
although  tliat  city  and  the  intermediate  provinces 
were  still  in  the  power  of  the  Burgundians,  Flem- 
ings, and  English."  Counsellors  and  generals 
opposed  ;  but  the  sublime  faith  of  the  Maid  over- 
came all  opposition  and  all  dilliculties.  The 
king's  route  to  Uheims  was  rapidlv  cleared  of  his 
enemies.  At  Patay  (June  is.  1429)  the  English 
suffered  a  heavy  defeat  and  their  famous  soldier. 
Lord  Talbot,  was  taken  prisoner.  Troves,  Chal- 
ons and  Hheims  opened  their  gates.  ■■The  Duke 
of  Bedford,  the  regent,  remained  trembling  in 
Paris.  ■All  our  misfortunes,'  he  wrote  to  the 
Cardinal  of  Winchester,  'are  owing  to  a  young 
witch,  who.  by  her  sorcery,  has  restored  the  cour- 
age of  the  French.' .  .  .  The  king  was  crowned 
[July  IT,  1429],  and  Joan's  mission  was  accom- 


))lished.  '  Noble  king,' said  she.  embracing  his 
knees  in  the  Cathedral  after  the  coronation,  ■  now 
is  accomplished  the  will  of  God,  which  com- 
manded me  to  bring  yon  to  this  city  of  Uheims 
to  receive  your  holy  unction  —  now  that  you  at 
last  are  king,  and  that  the  kingdom  of  France  is 
yours.'.  .  .  From  th.it  moment  a  great  depres- 
sion, and  a  fatal  hesitation  seem  to  have  come 
over  her.  The  king,  the  ]ieoi>le,  and  the  army, 
to  whom  she  had  given  victory,  wished  her  to 
remain  always  their  prophetess,  their  guide,  and 
their  eniluring  miracle.  But  she  was  now  only 
a  weak  woman,  lost  amid  courts  and  camps,  and 
she  felt  her  weakness  beneath  her  armor.  Her 
heart  alone  remained  courageous,  but  had  ceased 
to  be  inspired."  She  urged  an  attack  on  Paris 
(Sept.  S,  1429)  and  experienced  her  tirst  failure, 
l)eing  grievously  wounded  in  the  assault.  The 
following  spring,  Compiegne  being  besieged,  she 
entered  the  town  to  take  part  in  the  defence.  The 
.same  evening  (May  24.  1430)  she  led  a  sortie 
which  was  repulsed,  and  she  was  taken  prisoner 
in  the  retreat.  Some  think  she  was  betrayed  by 
the  commandant  of  the  town,  who  ordered  the 
raising  of  the  drawbridge  just  as  her  horse  was 
being  spurred  upon  it.  Once  in  the  handsof  her 
enemies,  the  doom  of  the  unfortunate  Maid  was 
sealed.  Sir  Lionel  de  Ligny,  her  captor,  gave 
his  prisoner  to  the  count  of  Luxembourg,  who 
yielded  her  to  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  who  sur- 
rendered her  to  the  English,  who  delivered  her 
to  the  hKiuisition,  by  which  she  was  tried,  con- 
demned and  burned  to  death,  at  Uouc^n,  as  a  witch 
(May  30,  1431).  "It  was  a  complex  crime,  in 
which  each  party  got  rid  of  ri'Sitonsibility,  but  in 
which  the  accusation  rests  with  Paris  [the  Uni- 
versity of  Paris  was  foremost  among  the  jMir- 
sners  of  the  wonderful  Maid],  the  cowardice  with 
Luxembourg,  the  .sentence  with  the  In([uisition, 
the  blame  and  jnmisbment  with  EnirhuKl.  and  the 
disgrace  and  ingratitude  with  France.  This  bar- 
tering about  Joan  by  her  enemies,  of  whom  the 
fiercest  were  her  countrymen,  had  lasted  si.x 
months.  .  .  .  During  these  six  months,  the  in- 
fluence of  this  goddess  of  war  uiicin  the  troops  of 
Charles  VII. —  her  spirit,  which  still  guided  the 
camp  and  council  of  tlic  king — the  patriotic, 
though  superstitious,  veneration  of  the  ]ieople, 
which  her  captivity  only  doubled. —  and,  lastly, 
the  absence  of  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  .  .  .  all 
these  causes  had  brought  reverse  after  rever.se 
iipon  the  English,  and  a  .series  of  successes  to 
Charles  VII.  Joan,  although  absent,  triumphed 
everywhere." — A.  de  Lamarline,  Mi'iiKiir.'t'fCcic- 
hriited  CharncterK :  Jumi  <if  Arc.  —  ■'It  .seems 
natural  to  ask  what  steps  tlie  King  of  France  had 
taken  .  .  .  to  avert  her  doom.  If  ever  there  had 
been  a  sovereign  indebted  to  a  subject,  that  sover- 
eign was  Charles  VII.,  that  subject  Joan  of  Arc. 
.  .  .  Yet,  no  sooner  was  she  captive  than  she 
seems  forgotten.  We  hear  nothing  of  any  at- 
tempt at  rescue,  of  any  jiroposal  for  ransom; 
neitlier  the  most  conmion  protest  against  her 
trial,  nor  the  faintest  threat  of  reprisals;  nay,  not 
even  after  her  death,  one  single  expression  of  re- 
gret! Charles  continued  to  slumber  in  his  deli- 
cious retreats  beyond  the  Loire,  engrossed  by 
dames  of  a  very  different  character  from  Joan's, 
and  careless  of  the  heroine  to  whom  his  security 
in  that  indolence  was  due.  Her  memory  on  the 
other  hand  was  long  endeareil  to  the  French 
people,  and  long  did  they  continue  to  cherish  a 
romantic  hope  that  she  might  still  survive.     So 
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strong  was  this  feeling,  that  in  the  year  1436  ad- 
vantage was  taken  of  it  by  a  female  imposter, 
who  pretended  to  be  Joan  of  Arc  escaped  from 
her  captivity.  She  fixed  licr  abode  at  Metz,  and 
soon  afterwards  married  a  knight  of  good  family, 
the  Sire  des  Armoises.  Strange  to  say.  it  appears 
from  a  contemporary  chronide.  that  Joan's  two 
surviving  brothers  acknowledged  this  woman  as 
their  sister.  Stranger  still,  other  records  prove 
that  she  made  two  visits  to  Orleans,  one  before 
and  one  after  her  marriage,  and  on  each  occasion 
was  hailed  as  the  heroine  returned.  .  .  .  The 
brothers  of  Joan  of  Arc  might  possibly  have  hopes 
of  profit  by  the  fraud;  but  liow  the  people  of 
Orleans,  who  had  seen  her  so  closely,  who  had 
fought  side  b3'  side  with  her  in  the  siege,  could 
be  deceived  as  to  the  person,  we  cannot  under- 
stand, nor  yet  what  motive  they  could  have  in 
deceiving.  The  interest  which  Joan  of  Arc  in- 
spires at  the  present  day  extends  even  to  the 
house  where  she  dwelt,  and  to  the  family  from 
whicli  she  sprung.  Her  father  died  of  grief  at 
the  tidings  of  her  execution :  her  mother  long  sur- 
vivetl  it,  but  fell  into  great  distress.  Twenty 
years  afterwards  we  tind  lier  in  receipt  of  a  pen- 
sion from  the  city  of  Orleans:  three  francs  a 
month ;  '  to  help  her  to  live. '  Joan's  brothers  and 
their  issue  took  the  name  of  Du  Lis  from  the  Lily 
of  France,  which  the  King  had  assigned  as  their 
arms.  ...  It  will  be  easy  to  trace  the  true  char- 
acter of  Joan.  .  .  .  Nowhere  do  modem  annals 
display  a  character  more  pure  —  more  generous 
—  more  humble  amidst  fancied  visions  and  un- 
doubted victories  —  more  free  from  all  taint  of 
selH.shness  —  more  akin  to  the  champions  and 
martyrs  of  old  times.  All  this  is  no  more  than 
justice  and  love  of  truth  would  require  us  to  say. 
But  when  we  find  some  French  historians,  trans- 
ported bj'  an  enthusiasm  almost  equal  to  that  of 
Joan  herself,  represent  her  as  filling  the  part  of 
a  general  or  statesman  —  as  skilful  in  leading 
armies,  or  directing  councils  —  we  must  withhold 
our  faith.  Such  skill,  indeed,  from  a  country 
girl,  without  either  education  or  experience, 
would  be.  had  she  really  possessed  it,  scarcely 
less  supernatural  than  the  visions  which  she 
claimed.  But  the  facts  are  far  otherwise.  In 
affairs  of  state,  Joan's  voice  was  never  heard;  in 
affairs  of  war,  all  her  proposals  will  be  found  to 
resolve  themselves  into  two  —  either  to  rush  head- 
long upon  the  enemy,  often  in  the  very  point 
where  he  was  strongest,  or  to  offer  frecjueut  and 
public  prayers  to  the  Almighty.  We  are  not 
aware  of  any  single  instance  in  which  her  mili- 
tar}'  suggestions  were  not  these,  or  nearly  akin 
to  these.  ...  Of  Joan's  person  no  authentic  re- 
semblance now  remains.  A  statue  to  her  memory 
had  been  raised  upon  tlie  l)ridge  at  Orleans,  at 
the  sole  charge  ...  of  the  matrons  and  maids 
of  that  city :  this  probably  preserved  some  degree 
of  likeness,  but  unfortunately  perished  in  the 
religious  wars  of  the  sixteenth  century.  There  is 
no  portrait  extant ;  the  two  earliest  engravings 
are  of  1606  and  1G13,  and  they  greatly  dilTer." — 
Lord  Mahon.  Ili«t.  Exxayn,  jip.  .53-57. — "A  few- 
days  before  her  death,  when  urged  to  resume  her 
woman's  dress,  she  Siiid :  '  Wlien  I  shall  have 
accomplished  that  for  which  I  was  sent  from 
God,  I  will  take  the  dress  of  a  woman.'  Yet,  in 
one  sense  her  mission  did  end  at  Klieims.  The 
faith  of  the  people  still  followed  her.  but  her  ene- 
mies—  not  the  English,  but  those  in  the  heart  of 
the  court  of  Charles  —  began  to  be  too  powerful 


for  her.  We  may,  indeed,  conceive  what  a  hoard 
of  envy  and  malice  was  gathering  in  the  hearts 
of  those  hardened  politicians  at  seeing  themselves 
superseded  by  a  peasant  girl.  They,  accustomed 
to  dark  and  tortuous  ways,  could  not  compre- 
hend or  coalesce  with  the  divine  simplicity  of  her 
designs  and  means.  A  successful  intrigue  was 
formed  against  her.  It  was  resolved  to  keep  her 
still  in  the  camp  as  a  name  and  a  figure,  but  to 
take  from  her  all  power,  all  voice  in  the  direc- 
tion of  affairs.  Soaccordingly  it  wasdone.  .  .  . 
Her  ways  and  habits  during  the  year  she  was  in 
arms  are  attested  by  a  multitude  of  witnesses. 
Dunois  and  the  Duke  of  Alen^on  bear  testimony 
to  what  they  term  her  extraordinary  talents  for 
war,  and  to  her  perfect  fearlessness  in  action ;  but 
in  all  other  things  she  was  the  most  simple  of 
creatures.  She  wept  when  she  first  saw  men 
slain  in  battle,  to  think  that  they  should  have  died 
without  confession.  She  wept  at  the  abomina- 
ble epithets  which  the  English  heaped  upon 
her;  but  .she  was  without  a  trace  of  vindietive- 
ness.  '  Ah,  Glacidas,  Glacidas  ! '  she  said  to  Sir 
William  Glasdale  at  Orleans,  '  you  have  called  me 
foul  names;  but  I  have  pity  upon  your  soul  and 
the  souls  of  your  men.  Surrender  to  the  King  of 
Heaven  ! '  And  she  was  once  seen,  resting  the 
head  of  a  wounded  Englishman  on  her  lap,  com- 
forting and  consoling  him.  In  her  diet  she  was 
abstemious  in  the  extreme,  rarely  eating  until 
evening,  and  then  for  the  most  part,  only  of  bread 
and  water  sometimes  mixed  with  wine.  lu  the 
field  she  slept  in  her  armour,  but  when  she  came 
into  a  city,  she  always  souglit  out  some  honour- 
able matron,  under  whose  protection  she  pl.-iced 
herself;  and  there  is  wonderful  evidence  of  the 
atmosphere  of  purity  which  she  diffused  around 
her,  her  very  presence  banishing  from  men's 
hearts  all  evil  thoughts  and  wishes.  Her  con- 
versation, when  it  was  not  of  tlie  war,  was  en- 
tirely of  religion.  She  confessed  often,  and  re- 
ceived communion  twice  in  the  week.  '  And  it 
was  her  custom,'  says  Dunois,  "  at  twilight  every 
day,  to  retire  to  the  church  and  make  the  bells 
be  rung  for  half  an  hour,  and  she  gathered  the 
mendicant  religious  who  followed  the  King's 
army,  and  made  them  sing  an  antiphon  of  the 
Blessed  Mother  of  God.'  From  presumption,  as 
from  superstition,  she  was  entirely  free.  When 
women  brought  her  crosses  and  chaplets  to  bless, 
she  said :  "  How  can  I  bless  them  ";  Your  own 
bles.sing  would  be  as  good  as  mine.'"  —  J. 
O'Hagan,  Jmn  of  Air,  pp.  61-60. —  '  What  is  to 
be  thought  of  her'?  "What  is  to  be  thought  of 
the  poor  shepherd  girl  from  the  hills  and  forests 
of  Lorraine,  that  —  like  the  Hebrew  shepherd  boy 
from  the  hills  and  forests  of  Judea  —  rose  sud- 
denly out  of  the  quiet,  out  of  the  safety,  out  of 
the  religious  inspiration,  rooted  in  deep  pastoral 
solitudes,  to  a  station  in  the  van  of  armies,  and 
to  the  more  perilous  station  at  the  right  hand  of 
kings '?  The  Hebrew  boy  inaugurated  his  patri- 
otic mission  by  an  act,  by  a  victorious  act,  such 
as  no  man  could  deny.  But  so  did  the  girl  of 
Lorraine,  if  we  read  her  story  as  it  was  read  by 
those  who  saw  her  nearest.  Adverse  armies  bore 
witness  to  the  boy  as  no  pretender;  but  so  they 
did  to  the  gentle  girl.  Judged  by  the  voices  of 
all  who  saw  them  from  a  station  of  good-will, 
both  were  found  true  and  loyal  to  any  promises 
involved  in  their  first  acts.  Enemies  it  was  that 
made  the  difference  between  their  subsequent 
fortunes.     The  boy  rose  to  a  splendour,  and  a 
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nonnda}'  prosprrity,  bnth  personal  and  p\i1ilir, 
th.'it  rani;'  llirniii;ii  [he  records  of  his  ]icci])lf.  and 
bccaiiu'  a  by-word  amongst  bis  jioslcrily  lor  a 
tbousaiid  years,  until  tbe  seeptre  was  ilepartinjr 
from  Judah.  Tbe  poor,  forsaken  irirl.  on  tbe  con- 
trary, drank  not  herself  from  tliat  eu])  of  rest 
which  she  had  secured,  for  Fraiitc.  .  .  .  This 
pure  creature — pure  from  evcrj'  suspicion  of 
even  a  visionary  self-interest,  even  as  she  was 
pure  in  senses  more  obvious  —  never  once  did  this 
holy  child,  as  regarded  hersidf.  relax  from  her 
belief  in  the  darkness  that  was  travelling  to  meet 
her.  She  might  not  pretigure  the  very  manner 
of  Iter  death;  she  saw  not  in  vision,  perhaps,  the 
aerial  altitude  of  the  fiery  scaffold,  the  spectators 
without  end  on  every  road  pouring  into  Kouen 
as  to  a  coronation,  tbe  surging  smoke,  tlie  volley- 
ing (lames,  the  hostile  faces  all  around,  tlie  pity- 
ing eye  that  lurked  but  here  and  there,  until 
nature  and  im])erishable  truth  broke  loose  from 
artiticial  restraints : —  tiiese  might  not  l)e  apparent 
through  the  mists  of  the  hurrying  future.  But 
the  voice  that  called  her  to  death,  that  she  heard 
for  ever." — T.  Dc  Quincey,  Jvnn  of  Are(('ollected 
Writinr/ii,  r.  .5). — A  discussion  of  doubts  thai  have 
been  raised  concerning  the  death  of  Joan  at  the 
stake  will  be  found  in  Octave  Dek'ijierre's  Jlin- 
turiad  Difficiiltit'K  and  Cuiitistid  Kreiitu,  ch.  8. 

Also  in:  .).  Michelet.  Hist,  of  France,  hk.  10. 
— E.  de  Monstrelet,  Chydnii-h'S  {Jofi itcs  trnnn.), 
hk.  2,  rh.  57-10.5.— H.  Parr.  Life  and  Detith  of  Jnnn 
of  Arc. — .J.  Tuekey,  Joan  of  Arc. — ^Mrs.  A.  E. 
Bray,  Joan  of  Arc. 

A.  D.  1431-1453. — The  English  expelled. — 
"In  .loan  of  Arc  the  English  certainly  ilestroyeil 
the  cause  of  their  late  reverses.  Bvit  the  impidse 
had  been  given,  and  the  crime  of  base  vcnge.'uice 
could  not  stay  it.  Fortune  declared  every  wliere 
and  in  every  way  against  them.  In  vain  was 
Henry  VI.  brought  to  Paris,  crowned  at  Notre 
Danic,  and  made  to  exercise  all  the  functions  of 
royalty  in  court  and  ]iarliament.  The  duke  of 
Burgundy,  disgusted  with  the  English,  became 
at  last  reconciled  to  Charles,  who  spared  no  sacri- 
fice to  win  the  support  of  so  powerful  a  subject. 
Tbe  amplest  possible  amends  were  made  for  the 
murder  of  the  late  duke.  Tlie  towns  beyond 
the  Sommc  were  ceded  to  Burgundy,  and  the 
reigning  duke  [but  not  his  successors]  was  ex- 
empted from  all  homage  towards  the  king  of 
France.  ■  Such  was  the  famous  treaty  of  Arras 
[Sept.  21.  143o].  which  restored  to  C'harles  bis 
throne,  and  deprived  the  EnglLsh  of  all  hopes  of 
retaining  their  coni]Uests  in  tlie  kingdom.  The 
crimes  and  misrule  of  tlie  Orleans  faction  were 
forgotten;  popularitj' ebbed  in  favour  of  Charles. 
.  .  .  One  of  the  gates  of  Paris  was  betraved  by 
the  citizens  to  the  constable  and  Dunois  [April, 
1436].  Willoughby,  the  governor,  was  obliged 
to  shut  himself  up  in  the  tSastile  with  his  garri- 
son, from  whence  they  retired  to  Rouen.  Charles 
VII.  entered  his  capital,  after  twenty  years' ex- 
clusion from  it,  in  Xovemlier,  1437.  Thencefor- 
ward the  war  lost  its  serious  character.  Charles 
was  gradually  established  on  his  tbroni*.  and  the 
struggle  between  the  two  nations  was  feebly 
carried  on,  broken  merely  Tiy  a  few  sieges  anil 
enterprises,  mostly  to  the  disadvantage  of  the 
English.  .  .  .  There  had  been  frecpient  endeav- 
ours and  conferences  towards  a  peace  between 
the  French  and  English.  Tbe  demands  on  either 
side  proved  irreconcilable.  A  truce  was  however 
concluded,  in  1444,  which  lasted  four  years;  it 


was  sealed  by  tbe  marriage  of  Henry  VI.  with 
Margaret  of  Anjou,  daughter  of  Rene,  and 
granddaughter  of  Louis,  wlio  had  perished  wliile 
leading  an  army  to  the  eoncpiest  of  Naples.  .  .  . 
In  144!l  tbe  truce  was  allowed  to  expire.  The 
(piarrels  of  York  and  Lancaster  had  commenced, 
and  England  was  unalile  to  defend  her  foreign 
])ossessions.  Normandy  was  invaded.  The  gal- 
lant Talbot  could  not  preserve  Rouen  with  a  dis- 
all'ected  population,  and  Charles  recovered  with- 
out loss  of  blood  1 1440]  the  second  ca]iital  of  his 
dominions.  The  only  lilow  struck  by  the  Eng- 
lish for  the  preservation  of  Normandy  was  at 
Fourmigny  near  Bayeux.  .  .  .  Normandy  was 
for  ever  lost  to  the  English  after  this  action  or 
skirmish.  The  following  year  Guyenne  was  in- 
v.aded  bj-  the  count  de  Dunois.  He  met  with  no 
resistance.  Tbe  great  towns  at  that  day  had 
grown  wealthy,  and  their  maxim  was  to  avoid  a 
siege  at  all  hazards."  Lord  Talbot  was  killed  in 
an  engagement  at  Castillon  (U.^iO).  and  "with 
that  hero  expired  the  last  hopes  of  his  country 
in  regard  to  France.  Guyenne  was  lost  [A.  D. 
14.53]  as  well  as  Norman<ly,  and  Calais  remained 
to  England  the  only  fruit  of  so  much  blood  spilt 
and  so  many  victories  achieved." — E.  E.  Crowe, 
Hint,  of  France,  r.  1.  ch.  4. 

Ai.soi.N:  J.  Michelet.  Hint,  of  France,  hk.  11. 
— E.  de  Monstrelet,  Clironicles  (Johnes'  trans.), 
hk.  2,  (■/(.  100,  «■.  3.  (■//.  63.— See,  also,  Aqui- 
T.\INE;  A.  I).  1360-14.53. 

A.  D.  1438. — Pragmatic  Sanction  of  Charles 
VII. — Reforming  decrees  of  the  Council  of 
Basel  adopted  for  the  Gallican  church. — After 
tile  rupture  lielween  the  li'fiirniing  Council  of 
Basel  anil  Po|ie  Eugeniiis  IV.  (see  P.vi-.vcv:  A.  D. 
1431-1448).  Charles  VII.  of  France '•  determined 
to  adojit  in  bis  own  kingdom  such  of  the  decrees 
of  the  Council  as  were  for  bis  advantage,  see- 
ing that  no  opposition  could  be  made  by  the 
Pope.  Accordingly  a-  Synoil  was  summoned  at 
Bourges  on  May  1,  1438.  The  embassadors  of 
Pojie  and  Council  urged  their  resjiective  causes. 
It  was  agreed  that  the  King  should  write  to  Pope 
and  Council  to  stay  their  h.inds  in  proceeding 
against  one  another;  meanwhile,  that  the  refor- 
mation be  not  lost,  some  of  tbe  Basel  decrees 
should  be  maintained  in  France  by  royal  authority. 
The  results  of  the  synod's  deliberation  were  laid 
before  the  King,  and  on  July  7  were  made  bind- 
ing as  a  pragmatic  sanction  on  the  French  Church. 
The  Pragmatic  Sanction  enacted  that  General 
Councils  were  to  be  held  every  ten  years,  and 
recognised  the  autboritj' of  the  C'ouncil  of  B.asel. 
The  Pope  was  no  longer  to  reserve  any  of  the 
greater  ecclesiastical  appointments,  but  elections 
were  to  be  duly  made  by  the  rightful  jiatrons. 
Grants  to  benetices  in  expectanev,  '  whence  all 
agree  that  many  evils  arise,'  were  to  cease,  as 
well  as  reservations.  In  all  cathedral  churelies, 
one  prebend  was  to  be  given  to  a  theologian  who 
had  studied  for  ten  years  in  a  university,  and  who 
was  to  lecture  or  jireacb  at  least  once  a  week. 
Benetices  were  to  be  conferred  in  future,  one- 
third  on  graduates,  two-thirds  on  deserving 
clergy.  Appeals  to  Rome,  except  for  imjiortant 
causes,  were  forbidden.  The  numlier  of  Cardi- 
nals was  to  be  24.  each  of  the  age  of  30  at  least. 
Annates  and  tir.st-fruits  were  no  longer  to  be  paid 
to  the  PoiJe,  but  only  the  necessary  legal  fees  on 
institution.  Regulations  were  made  for  greater 
reverence  in  the  conduct  of  Divine  service; 
prayers  were  to  be  said  by  the  priest  iu  an  audible 
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voice;  mummeries  in  churches  were  forbidden, 
and  clerical  concubinage  was  to  be  punished 
bj"  suspension  for  three  months.  Such  were  the 
chief  reforms  of  its  own  special  grievances, 
which  France  wished  to  establish.  It  was  the 
first  step  in  the  assertion  of  the  rights  of  national 
Churches  to  arrange  for  themselves  the  details 
of  their  own  ecclesiastical  organisation." — M. 
Creighton,  Hist,  of  the  Pupnci)  during  the  Period 
of  the  Rifiriiniti'm.  hk.  8.  -•//.  9  (-•.  2). 

A.  D.  1447. — Origin  of  the  claims  of  the 
house  of  Orleans  to  the  duchy  of  Milan.  See 
.Mri..\N-:  A.  I).  144T-14."34. 

A.  D.  1453-1461. — The  reconstructed  king- 
dom.— The  new  plant  of  Absolutism. — "At 
the  expulsion  of  the  English,  France  emerged 
from  the  chaos  with  an  altered  character  and 
new  features  of  government.  The  royal  author- 
it}'  and  supreme  jurisdiction  of  the  parliament 
were  universally  recognised.  Yet  there  was  a 
tendency  towards  insubordination  left  among  the 
great  nobility,  arising  in  part  from  the  remains 
uf  old  feudal  privileges,  but  still  more  from  that 
la.\  administration  which,  in  the  convulsive  strug- 
gles of  the  war,  had  been  suffered  to  prevail.  In 
the  south  were  some  considerable  vassals,  the 
houses  of  Foi.\,  Albret,  and  Armagnac,  who,  on 
account  of  their  distance  from  the  seat  of  empire, 
liad  alwaj'S  maintained  a  very  independent  con- 
duct. The  dukes  of  Britany  and  Burgundy  were 
of  a  more  formidable  character,  and  might  rather 
be  ranked  among  foreign  powers  than  privileged 
subjects.  The  princes,  too,  of  the  royal  blood, 
who,  during  the  late  reign,  had  learned  to  partake 
or  contend  for  the  management,  were  ill-inclined 
towards  Charles  VIL,  himself  jealous,  from  old 
recollections  of  their  ascendancy.  They  saw  that 
the  constitution  was  verging  rapidly  towards  an 
absolute  monarchy,  from  the  direction  of  which 
they  would  studiously  be  excluded.  This  ap- 
prehen.sion  gave  rise  to  several  attempts  at  re- 
bellion during  the  reign  of  Charles  VII. ,  and  to 
the  war,  conunonly  entitled,  for  the  Puljlie  Weal 
Cdu  bien  public'),  under  Louis  XI.  Among  the 
Iiretenses  alleged  by  the  revolters  in  each  of 
these,  the  injuries  of  the  people  were  not  for- 
gotten ;  but  from  the  people  they  received  small 
support.  'Weary  of  civil  dissension,  and  anxious 
for  a  strong  government  to  secure  them  from 
depredation,  the  French  had  no  inducement  to 
intrust  even  their  real  grievances  to  a  few  mal- 
content princes,  whose  regard  for  the  common 
gooil  they  had  much  reason  to  distrust.  Every 
circumstance  favoured  Charles  VII.  and  his  son 
in  the  attainment  of  arbitrary  power.  The  coun- 
try was  pillaged  by  militarv  ruthans.  Some  of 
these  had  been  led  by  the  dauphin  to  a  war  in 
Germany,  but  the  remainder  still  infested  the 
liigh  roads  and  villages.  Charles  established 
his  companies  of  ordonnance,  the  basis  of  the 
French  regular  army,  in  order  to  protect  the 
country  from  such  depredators.  They  consisted 
of  about  nine  thousand  soldiers,  all  cavalry,  of 
whom  tifteen  hundred  were  heavy-armed ;  a  force 
not  very  considerable,  but  the  tirst,  except  mere 
bo.ly-guards,  which  had  been  raised  in  any  part 
of  Europe  as  a  national  standing  army.  These 
troops  were  paid  out  of  the  produce  of  a  per- 
manent tax,  called  the  taille;  an  innovation  still 
more  important  than  the  former.  But  the  pres- 
ent benetit  cheating  the  peo|)le,  now  jirone  to 
submissive  habits,  little  or  no  opposition  was 
made,    except    in   Guienne,    the    iuhabitauts   of 


which  had  speedy  reason  to  regret  the  mild  gov- 
ernment of  England,  and  vainly  endeavoured  to 
return  to  its  protection.  It  was  not  long  before 
the  new  despotism  exhibited  it.self  in  its  harshest 
character.  Louis  XL,  .son  of  Charles  VII.,  who 
during  his  father's  reign,  had  been  connected 
with  the  discontented  princes,  came  to  the  throne 
greatly  endowed  with  those  virtues  and  vices 
which  conspire  to  the  success  of  a  king. " — H. 
Hallani,  Tl,-'  Mldnie  A>ie».  ch.  \    pt.  3. 

A.  D.  1458-1461. — Renevyed  submission  of 
Genoa  to  the  King,  and  renewed  revolt.  See 
Geno.v:   a.  1).  14.")8-1404. 

A.  D.  1461. — Accession  of  King  Louis  XI. — 
Contemporary  portrait  of  him  by  Comraines. — 
'"Of  all  the  |)rinci-s  that  I  ever  knew,  the  wisest 
and  most  dexterous  to  extricate  himself  out  of 
any  danger  or  difficulty  in  time  of  adversity, 
was  our  master  King  Louis  XL  He  was  the 
humblest  in  his  conversation  and  habit,  and  the 
most  painful  and  indefatigable  to  win  over  any 
man  to  his  side  that  he  thought  Ciipable  of  doing 
him  either  mischief  or  service :  though  he  was 
often  refuseil,  he  would  never  give  over  a  man 
that  he  wished  to  gain,  but  still  pressed  and  con- 
tinued his  insinuations,  promising  him  largely, 
and  presenting  him  with  such  sums  and  honours 
as  he  knew  would  gratify  his  ambition;  and  for 
such  as  he  had  discarded  in  time  of  peace  and 
prosperity,  he  paid  dear  (when  he  had  occasion 
for  them)  to  recover  them  again ;  but  when  he 
had  once  reconciled  them,  he  retained  no  enmity 
towards  them  for  what  had  passed,  but  employed 
them  freely  for  the  future.  He  was  naturally 
kind  and  indulgent  to  persons  of  mean  estate,  and 
hostile  to  all  great  men  who  luid  no  need  of  him. 
Xever  prince  was  so  conversable,  nor  so  inquisi- 
tive as  he,  for  his  desire  was  to  know  everybody 
lie  could;  and  indeed  he  knew  all  persons  of  any 
authority  or  worth  in  England,  Spain,  Portugal 
and  Italy,  in  the  territories  of  the  Dukes  of  Bur- 
gundy and  Bretagne,  and  among  his  own  sub- 
jects; and  by  those  qualities  he  preserved  the 
crown  upon  his  head,  which  was  in  much  danger 
by  the  enemies  he  had  created  Xu  him.sclf  upon 
his  accession  to  the  throne.  But  above  all,  his 
great  bounty  and  liberality  did  him  the  greatest 
service:  and  yet,  as  he  behaved  himself  wisely  in 
time  of  distress,  so  when  he  thought  himself  a 
little  out  of  danger,  though  it  were  but  by  a  truce, 
he  would  disoblige  the  servants  and  officers  of  his 
court  by  mean  aud  petty  ways,  which  were  little 
to  his  advantage;  aud  as  for  peace,  he  could 
hardly  endure  the  thoughts  of  it.  He  simke 
slightingh'  of  most  people,  and  rather  before 
their  faces,  than  behind  their  backs,  unless 
he  was  afraid  of  them,  and  of  that  sort  there 
were  a  great  many,  for  he  was  naturall}-  some- 
what timorous.  When  he  had  done  himself  any 
prejudice  by  his  talk,  or  was  apprehensive  he 
should  do  so,  and  wished  to  make  amends,  he 
would  say  to  the  person  whom  he  had  disobliged, 
'  I  am  sensible  my  tongue  has  done  me  a  great 
deal  of  mischief ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  has 
sometimes  done  me  nuich  good ;  however,  it  is 
but  reason  I  shoidd  make  some  reparation  for 
the  injury.'  And  he  never  used  this  kind  of 
apologies  to  any  persoti.  but  he  granted  some  fa- 
vour to  the  person  to  whom  he  made  it,  and  it  was 
alwaysof  considerable  amoimt.  It  is  certainly  a 
great  blessing  from  God  u|)on  any  prince  to  have 
experienced  adversit.v  as  well  as  prosperity,  good 
as  well  as  evil, and  especially  if  the  good  outweighs 
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the  evil,  us  it  flirl  in  the  king  our  master.  I  1 
am  of  opinion  that  the  troubles  he  was  involved 
in,  in  his  youth,  when  he  fled  from  his  father, 
anil  resided  six  years  together  with  Philip  Duke 
of  Burgunily,  were  of  great  serviee  to  liini;  for 
there  he  learned  to  be  complaisant  to  such  as  he 
had  oeeasion  to  use,  which  was  no  slight  advan- 
tage of  adversity.  As  soon  as  he  found  him.self 
a  powerful  and  crowned  king,  his  mind  was 
wholly  bent  upon  revenge;  but  he  quickly  found 
the  inconvenience  of  this,  repented  b)-  degrees  of 
liis  indiscretion,  and  made  sutticient  rejiaration 
for  his  folly  and  error,  by  regaining  those  he  had 
injured,  as  shall  be  rclateil  liercafter.  Besides, 
I  am  very  contidcnt  that  if  his  education  had  not 
been  ililTerent  from  the  tisual  education  of  such 
nobles  as  I  have  seen  in  France,  he  covdd  not  so 
easily  have  worked  himself  out  of  his  troubles; 
for  they  are  brought  up  to  nothing  but  to  make 
themselves  ridiculous,  both  in  their  clothes  and 
discourse;  they  have  no  knowledge  of  letters;  no 
wise  man  is  .suffered  to  come  near  them,  to  im- 
jirove  their  imderstandiiigs;  tlicy  have  governors 
who  manage  their  business,  but  they  do  nothing 
themselves." — Such  is  the  account  of  Louis  XI. 
which  Philip  de  C'ommines  gives  in  one  of  the 
early  chapters  of  his  delightful  Memoirs.  In  a 
later  chapter  he  tells  naively  of  the  king's  suspi- 
cious and  fears,  and  of  what  he  sidfered,  at  the 
end  of  his  life,  as  the  penalty  of  his  cruel  and 
crafty  dealings  with  his  subjects:  "Some  live 
or  si.\  months  before  his  death,  he  Ijcgan  to  sus- 
pect everybody,  especially  those  who  were  luost 
capable  and  deserving  of  the  administration  of 
affairs.  He  was  afraid  of  his  son,  and  caused 
liim  to  be  kept  close,  so  that  no  man  saw 
or  discoursed  with  him,  but  bj-  his  special 
command.  At  last  he  grew  suspicious  of  his 
daughter,  and  of  his  son-in-law  the  Duke  of 
ISiHirliou,  and  required  an  account  of  what  persons 
came  to  s|)eak  with  them  at  Plessis,  and  broke  up 
a  council  which  the  Duke  of  Bourbon  was  hold- 
ing there,  by  his  order.  .  .  .  Behold,  then,  if  he 
had  caused  many  to  live  tinder  him  in  continual 
fear  and  apprelicnsion,  whether  it  was  not  re- 
turned to  him  again:  for  of  whom  could  he 
I)e  secure  when  he  was  afraid  of  his  son-in-law, 
his  daughter,  and  his  own  son?  I  speak  this  not 
only  of  ium,  but  of  all  other  princes  who  desire 
to  be  feared,  that  vengeance  never  falls  on  them 
till  they  grow  old,  and  then,  as  a  just  penance, 
they  are  afraid  of  everybody  themselves;  and 
what  grief  must  it  have  been  to  this  poor 
King  to  be  tormented  with  such  terrors  and  pas- 
sions? He  was  still  attended  by  his  physician. 
Master  .lames  Coctier,  to  whom  in  five  months' 
time  he  had  given  fifty-four  thou.sand  crowns  in 
ready  luoney,  besides  the  bishopric  of  Amiens 
for  his  nephew,  and  other  great  offices  and 
estates  for  hiiuself  and  his  friends ;  yet  this  doctor 
used  him  very  roughly  indeed;  one  would  not 
have  given  such  outrageous  language  to  one's 
servants  as  he  gave  the  King,  who  stood  in  such 
awe  of  him,  that  he  durst  not  forbid  him  his 
liresence.  It  is  true  he  complained  of  his  impu- 
deni-e  afterwards,  but  he  durst  not  change  him  as 
he  had  done  all  the  rest  of  his  servants;  because 
he  had  told  him  after  a  most  audacious  manner 
one  day,  '  I  know  well  that  .some  time  or  other 
you  will  dismiss  me  from  court,  as  you  have  done 
the  rest;  but  be  sure  (and  he  conflnned  it  with  a 
great  oath)  you  shall  not  live  eight  days  after  it'; 
with  which  expression  the  King  was  so  terrified, 
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that  ever  after  he  did  nothing  but  flatter  and 
bribe  him,  which  must  needs  have  been  a  great 
mortification  to  a  priiu-e  who  had  been  humbly 
obeyed  all  Ids  life  by  so  many  good  and  brave 
men.  The  King  had  ordered  sever;il  cruel 
prisons  to  be  made:  some  were  cages  of  iron, 
and  some  of  wood,  but  all  were  covered  with  iron 
plates  both  within  and  without,  with  terrible 
locks,  about  eight  feet  wide  and  seven  high;  the 
first  contriver  of  them  was  the  Bishop  of  Verdun, 
who  was  immediately  imt  in  the  first  of  them 
that  was  made,  where  he  coiitiinied  fourteen 
years.  Many  bitter  curses  he  has  had  since  for 
his  invention,  and  some  from  me  as  I  lay  in  one 
of  them  eight  months  to.gether  in  the  minority 
of  our  present  King.  He  also  ordered  heavy 
and  terrible  fetters  to  be  made  in  Germany,  and 
particidarly  a  certain  ring  for  the  feet,  wdiicli 
was  extremely  hard  to  be  opened,  and  tilted  like 
an  iron  collar,  with  a  thick  weighty  chain,  and  a 
great  globe  of  iron  at  the  end  of  it,  most  ini- 
reasonably  heavy,  which  engines  were  called  the 
King's  Nets.  .  .  .  As  in  his  time  this  barbarous 
variety  of  prisons  was  insi'iited,  so  before  he 
died  he  hiiu.self  was  in  greater  torment,  and  more 
terrible  apprehension  tlian  those  whom  he  had 
imprisoned;  which  I  look  upon  as  a  great  mercy 
towards  him,  anil  as  a  ])art  of  his  purgatory; 
and  I  have  mentioned  it  here?  to  show  that 
there  is  no  person,  of  what  station  or  dignity 
soever,  but  suffers  soiue  time  or  other,  either 
|)ublicly  or  privately,  especially  if  he  has  caused 
other  people  to  suffer.  The  King,  towards  the 
latter  end  of  his  days,  caused  his  castle  of  Plessis- 
les-Tours  to  be  encompassed  with  great  bars  of 
iron  in  the  form  of  thick  grating,  and  at  the  four 
corners  of  the  house  four  sparrow-nests  of  iron, 
strong,  massy,  and  thick,  were  built.  The  grates 
were  without  the  wall  on  the  other  side  of  the 
ditch,  and  sank  to  the  bottom.  Several  spikes  of 
iron  were  fastened  into  the  wall,  set  as  thick  by 
one  another  as  was  possible,  and  each  furnished 
with  three  or  four  points.  He  likewise  i)laced 
ten  bow-men  in  the  ditches,  to  shoot  at  any  man 
that  durst  approach  the  castle  before  the  opening 
of  the  gates;  and  he  ordered  they  should  lie  in 
the  ditches,  but  retire  to  the  sparrow-nests  upon 
occasion.  He  was  sensible  enough  that  this  for- 
tification was  too  weak  to  keej)  out  an  army,  or 
any  great  body  of  men,  but  he  had  no  fear  of 
such  an  attack ;  his  great  apprehen.sion  was.  that 
some  of  the  nobility  of  his  kingdom,  having  in- 
telligence within,  might  attempt  to  make  them- 
■sclves  luastersof  the  castle  by  night.  .  .  .  Is  it  pos- 
sible then  to  keep  a  prince  (with  any  regard  to  his 
quality)  in  a  closer  prison  than  he  kept  himself? 
The  cages  which  were  made  for  other  [leople  were 
about  eight  feet  square;  and  he  (though  so  great 
a  monarch)  had  but  a  small  court  of  the  castle  to 
walk  in,  and  seldom  made  use  of  that,  but  gen- 
erally kept  himself  in  the  gallery,  out  of  which 
he  went  into  the  chambers  on  his  way  to  mass, 
but  never  pa.ssed  through  the  court.  .  .  .  I  have! 
not  recorded  these  things  merely  to  rejircscnt  our 
master  as  a  suspicious  ami  mistrustful  jirincc; 
but  to  show,  that  by  the  patience  which  he  ex- 
pressed in  his  sufferings  (like  those  which  he  in- 
flicted on  other  people),  they  may  be  looked  upon, 
in  my  judgment,  as  a  punishment  which  our 
Lord  inflicted  upon  him  in  this  world,  in  order 
to  deal  more  mercifully  with  him  in  the  next, 
as  well  in  regard  to  those  things  before-mentioned 
as  to  the  dfstempers  of  his  body,   which  were 
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great  and  painful,  and  much  drcaik-d  by  him  be- 
fore they  came  upon  him;  and.  likewise,  that  those 
princes  who  may  be  his  successors,  may  learn  by 
his  example  to  be  more  tender  and  indulgent  to 
their  subjects,  and  less  severe  in  their  punish- 
ments than  our  master  had  been :  althougli  I  will 
not  censure  him,  or  say  I  ever  saw  a  better 
prince;  for  though  he  oppressed  his  subjects 
himself  he  would  never  see  them  injured  by  any- 
body else." — Philip  de  Commines.  Mtimnn,  hk. 
1.  ch.  10.  rindhk.  6.  (•/(.  11. 

A.  D.  1461-1468. — The  character  and  reign 
of  Louis  XI. — The  League  of  the  Public  Weal. 
—  "Except  St.  Louis,  \w  [Louis  XL]  was  the 
first,  a.s.  indeed  (with  the  solitary  e.xception  of 
Louis  Philippe),  he  is  still  the  only  king  of  France 
whose  mind  was  ever  preiuired  for  the  duties  of 
that  high  station  by  any  course  of  severe  and 
systematic  study.  Before  he  ascended  the  throne 
of  his  ancestors  he  had  profoundly  meditated 
the  great  Italian  authors,  and  the  institutions 
and  ma.xims  of  the  Italian  republics.  From  those 
les.sons  he  had  derived  a  low  esteem  of  his  fellow- 
men,  and  especially  of  those  among  them  upon 
whom  wealth,  and  rank,  and  power  had  de- 
scended as  an  hereditary  birthright.  ...  He 
clearly  understood,  and  pursued  with  inflexible 
steadfastness  of  purpose  the  elevation  of  his 
country  and  the  grandeur  of  his  own  royal  house 
and  lineage ;  but  he  pursued  them  with  a  torpid 
imagination,  a  cold  heart,  and  a  ruthless  will. 
He  regarded  mankind  as  a  physiologist  contem- 
plates the  living  subjects  of  his  science,  or  as  a 
chess-player  surveys  the  pieces  on  his  board. 
...  It  has  been  said  of  Louis  XL,  that  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  men  of  the  Revolution  of  1789 
first  made  him  intelligible.  .  .  .  Louis  was  the 
tirst  of  the  terrible  Ideologists  of  France  —  of 
that  class  of  men  who,  to  enthrone  an  idolized 
idea,  will  offer  whole  hecatombs  of  human  sacri- 
fices at  the  shrine  of  their  idol.  The  Idea  of 
Louis  was  that  of  levelling  all  powers  in  the 
state,  in  order  that  the  administration  of  the 
affairs,  the  possession  of  the  wealth,  and  the  en- 
joyment of  the  honours  of  his  kingdom  might 
be  grasped  by  himself  and  his  successors  as  their 
solitary  and  unrivalled  dominion.  .  .  .  Before 
his  accession  to  the  throne,  all  the  great  fiefs  into 
which  France  had  been  divided  under  the  earlier 
Capetian  kings  had.  with  the  exception  of  Bre- 
tagne,  been  either  annexed  to  the  roj-al  domain, 
or  reduced  to  a  state  of  dependence  on  the  crown. 
But,  under  the  name  of  Apanages,  these  ancient 
divisions  of  the  kingdom  into  separate  princi- 
palities had  reappeared.  The  territorial  feudal- 
ism of  the  Middle  Ages  seemed  to  be  reviving  in 
the  persons  of  the  younger  branches  of  the  royal 
house.  The  Dukes  of  Burgundy  had  thus  become 
the  rulers  of  a  state  [see  Bcrguxdy  :  A.  D.  1467] 
which,  under  the  government  of  more  politic 
princes,  might  readily,  in  fulfillment  of  tlieir 
desires,  have  attained  the  rank  of  an  independent 
kingdom.  The  Duke  of  Bretagne,  still  asserting 
the  peculiar  privileges  of  his  duch)-,  was  rather 
an  ally  than  a  subject  of  the  king  of  France. 
Charles,  Duke  of  Berri,  the  brother  of  Louis,  as- 
pired to  the  possession  of  the  same  advantages. 
And  these  three  great  territorial  potentates,  in 
alliance  with  the  Due  de  Bourbon  and  the  Comte 
de  St.  Pol.  the  lirothers-in-law  of  Louis  and 
of  his  queen,  united  together  to  form  that  con- 
federacy against  him  to  which  they  gave  the  very 
inappropriate  title  of  La  Ligue  du  Bien  Public. 


It  was,  however,  a  title  which  recognized  the 
growing  strength  of  the  Tiers  Etat,  and  of  that 
public  opinion  to  which  the  Tiers  fetat  at  once 
gave  utterance  and  imparted  authority.  Selfish 
ambition  was  thus  compelled  to  assume  the  mask 
of  patriotism.  The  princes  veiled  their  insatiable 
appetite  for  their  own  personal  advantages  under 
the  popular  and  plausible  demands  of  adminis- 
trative reforms —  of  the  reduction  of  imposts  — 
of  the  government  of  the  people  by  their  repre- 
sentatives—  and,  consequently,  of  the  convoca- 
tion of  the  States-General.  To  these  pretensions 
Louis  was  unable  to  make  any  effectual  resis- 
tance." An  indecisive  but  bloodj'  battle  was 
fought  at  Montlehery,  near  Paris  (.July  16,  146.5), 
from  which  both  armies  retreated  with  every  ap- 
pearance of  defeat.  The  capital  was  besieged 
ineffectually  for  some  weeks  by  the  League; 
then  the  king  yielded,  or  .seemed  to  do  so,  and 
the  Treaty  of  "Conflans  was  signed.  "  He  as- 
sented, in  terms  at  least,  to  all  the  demands  of 
his  antagonists.  He  granted  to  the  Duke  of 
Berri  the  duchy  of  Normandy  as  an  apanage 
transmissible  in  perpetuity  to  his  male  heirs.  .  .  . 
The  confederates  then  laid  down  their  anns. 
The  wily  monarch  bided  his  time.  He  had  be- 
stowed on  them  advantages  which  he  well  knew 
would  destroy  their  popularity  and  so  subvert 
the  basis  of  their  power,  and  which  he  also  knew 
the  state  of  public  opinion  would  not  allow  them 
to  retain.  To  wrest  those  advantages  from  their 
hands,  it  was  only  necessary  to  comply  with 
their  last  stipulation,  and  to  convene  the  States- 
General.  They  met  accordingly,  at  Tours,  on 
the  6th  of  April,  1468."  As  Louis  had  antici- 
pated —  or,  rather,  as  he  had  planned  —  the 
States-General  cancelled  the  grant  of  Normandy 
to  the  Duke  of  Berri  (which  the  king  had  been 
able  already  to  recover  possession  of,  owing  to 
quarrels  between  the  dukes  of  Berri  and  Brit- 
tany) and,  generally,  took  away  from  the  princes 
of  the  League  nearly  all  that  thev  had  extorted 
in  the  Treaty  of  Conflans.  On  the  express  invi- 
tation of  the  king  they  appointed  a  commission 
to  reform  abuses  in  the  government  —  which 
commission  "attempted  little  and  effected  noth- 
ing"—  and,  then,  having  assisted  the  cunning 
king  to  overcome  his  threatening  nobles,  the 
States-General  were  dissolved,  to  meet  no  more 
while  Louis  XI.  occupied  the  throne.  In  a  des- 
perate situation  he  had  used  the  dangerous 
weapon  against  his  enemies  with  effect ;  he  was 
too  prudent  to  draw  it  from  the  sheath  a  second 
time. — Sir  J.  Stephen,  Lect's  on  the  Ilitt.  of 
Friince.  led.  11. — "  The  career  of  Louis  XI.  pre- 
sents a  curious  problem.  How  coukl  a  ruler 
whose  morality  fell  below  that  of  Jonathan  Wild 
yet  achieve  some  of  the  greatest  permanent  re- 
sults of  patriotic  statesmanship,  and  be  esteemed 
not  only  In'  himself  but  by  so  calm  an  observer 
as  Commines  the  model  of  kingly  virtue  ?  As  to 
Louis's  moral  character  and  principles,  or  want 
of  principle,  not  a  doubt  can  be  entertained. 
To  say  he  committed  the  acts  of  a  villain  is  to 
fall  far  short  of  the  truth.  .  .  .  He  possessed  a 
kind  of  religious  belief,  but  it  was  a  species  of 
religion  which  a  respectable  heathen  would  have 
'  scorned.  He  attempted  to  bribe  heaven,  or  rather 
'  the  saints,  just  as  he  attempted  to  win  over  his 
Swiss  allies — that  is,  by  gifts  of  money.  .  .  . 
Yet  this  man.  who  was  daunted  by  no  cruelty, 
and  who  could  be  bound  by  no  oath  s;ive  one, 
did  work  which  all  statesmen  must  admire,  and 
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which  French  ]iatriots  must  forvcntly  apprnvi>. 
lie  was  the  creator  of  modern  France.  Wlien  lie 
came  to  the  throne  it  seemed  more  tlian  likely 
that  an  ulterlj'  seWsh  and  treacherous  nobility 
wouUl  tear  the  country  in  pieces.  The  English 
still  threatened  to  repeat  the  horrors  of  their  In- 
vasions. The  House  of  Burgundy  overbalanced 
the  power  of  tlie  crown,  ami  stimulated  lawless- 
ness throughout  the  whole  country.  The  jieas- 
antry  were  miserably  oppressed,  an(i  the  middle 
classes  could  not  prosper  for  want  of  that  rule  of 
law  which  is  the  first  requisite  for  civilization. 
When  Louis  died,  tlie  existence  of  France  and 
the  power  of  the  French  crown  was  secured: 
'  lie  had  extended  the  frontiers  of  liis  kingdom ; 
Picanly,  i'roveuce.  Burgundy,  Anjou,  Maine, 
Roussillon  had  been  compelled  to  acknowledge 
the  inuui'diatc  auUiority  of  tlie  crown.'  He  had 
crushed  the  feudal  oligarchy ;  he  had  seen  liis 
most  dangerous  enemy  destroyed  by  the  resis- 
tance of  the  Swiss;  he  had  baffled  the  attempt  to 
construct  a  state  which  would  have  imperilled 
the  national  existence  of  France;  he  luid  put  an 
end  to  all  ri.sk  of  English  invasion ;  and  he  left 
France  the  most  powerful  country  in  Europe. 
Her  internal  government  was  no  doubt  oppres- 
sive, but,  at  any  rate,  it  secured  the  rule  of  law; 
and  his  schemes  for  her  benefit  were  still  unfin- 
ished. He  died  regretting  that  lie  could  not 
carry  out  his  plans  for  tlie  reform  of  the  law  and 
for  "the  protection  of  commerce;  and,  in  the 
opinion  of  Commines,  if  God  had  granted  him 
the  grace  of  living  five  or  si.x  years  more,  he 
wouhl  greatly  have  benefited  his  realm.  He 
died  commending  his  soul  to  the  intercession  of 
the  Virgin,  and  the  last  words  caught  from  his 
lips  were:  '  Lord,  in  thee  liave  I  trusted;  let  me 
never  be  confounded.'  Xor  should  this  be  taken 
as  the  expression  of  hopeless  self-delusion  or 
gratuitous  hypocrisy.  In  the  oiiinion  of  Com- 
mines, uttered  after  the  king's  deatli,  '  he  was 
more  wise,  more  liberal,  and  more  virtuous  in 
all  things  than  any  contemporary  sovereign.' 
The  cxjiressions  of  Commines  were,  it  may  be 
said,  but  the  echo  of  the  low  moral  tone  of  the 
age.  This,  no  doubt,  is  true;  but  the  fact 
that  the  age  did  not  condemn  acts  which,  taken 
alone,  seem  to  argue  the  utmost  depravity,  still 
needs  explanation.  The  matter  is  the  more 
worthy  of  consideration  because  Louis  represents, 
thougli  in  an  exaggerated  form,  the  vices  and 
virtues  of  a  special  body  of  rulers.  He  was  the 
incarnation,  so  to  speak,  of  kingcraft.  The  word 
anil  the  idea  it  represents  have  now  become 
out  of  date,  but  for  about  two  centuries  —  say, 
roughly,  from  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury—  the  idea  of  a  great  king  was  that  of  a 
monarch  who  ruled  liy  means  of  cunning,  in- 
trigue, and  disregard  of  ordinary  moral  rules.  We 
here  come  across  the  fact  which  explains  both 
the  career  and  the  reputation  of  Louis  and  of 
others,  such  :is  Henrv  VII.  of  England,  who 
were  masters  of  kingcraft.  The  universal  feel- 
ing of  the  time,  shared  b_v  subjects  no  li-ss  than 
by  rulers,  was  that  a  king  was  not  bound  by  the 
rules  of  morality,  and  especially  by  the  rules  of 
honesty,  which  bind  other  men.  Until  you  real- 
ize this  fact,  notliing  is  more  incomprehensible 
than  the  adulation  lavished  by  men  such  as 
Bacon  or  C'asaubmi  on  a  ruler  such  as  .lames  1. 
.  .  .  The  real  puzzle  is  to  ascertain  how  this 
feeling  that  kings  were  above  the  moral  law  came 
into  existence.     The  facts  of  history  afford  the 
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necessarv  explanation.  Wlien  the  modern  Euro- 
pean world  was  falling  into  shape  the  one  thing 
rei|iiired  for  national  prosperity  was  the  growth 
of  a  power  which  might  check  the  disorders  of 
tlie  feudal  nobility,  and  secure  for  the  mass  of 
the  people  the  blessings  of  an  orderly  govern- 
ment. Tlie  only  power  which,  in  most  cases, 
could  achieve  this  end,  was  the  crown.  In  Eng- 
land the  monarchs  put  an  end  to  tlie  wars  of 
the  nobility.  In  France  the  growth  of  the  mon- 
archy secured  not  only  internal  (piiet,  but  pro- 
tection from  external  invasion.  In  these  and  in 
other  cases  the  interest  of  the  crown  and  the  in- 
terest of  the  people  became  for  a  time  identical. 
.  .  .  Acts  which  would  have  seemed  villainous 
when  done  to  promote  a  pun  ly  private  interest, 
became  mere  devices  of  statesmanship  when  ]ier- 
formeil  in  tlie  interest  of  the  public.  'I'lie  maxims 
that  the  king  can  do  no  wrong,  and  that  the 
safety  of  the  people  is  the  liighest  law,  blended 
together  in  tlie  minds  of  ambitious  rulers.  The 
result  was  the  production  of  men  like  Louis 
XL"— A.  V.  Dicey,  WilU-H'a  hniix  XI.  {The 
Nation,  Dee.  7,  1876). — "A  careful  examina- 
tion of  the  reign  of  Louis  the  Eleventh  has 
particularly  impressed  upon  me  one  fact,  that 
the  ends  for  which  he  toiled  and  sinned  through- 
out his  whole  life  were  attained  at  last  rather  by 
circumstances  than  by  his  labours.  The  supreme 
object  of  all  his  schemes  was  to  crush  that  most 
formidable  of  all  his  foes.  Burgundy.  And  yet 
had  Charles  confined  his  ambition  within  reason- 
able limits,  had  he  po.ssesscd  an  ordinary  share 
of  statecraft,  and,  above  all,  could  he  have  con- 
trolled those  fiery  passions,  which  drove  him  to 
the  verge  of  madness,  he  would  have  won  the 
.game  quite  easily.  Louis  lacked  one  of  the  es- 
sential qualities  of  statecraft  —  patience ;  and  was 
wholly  destitute  of  that  necessity  of  ambition  — 
boldness.  An  irritable  restlessness  was  one  of 
the  salient  points  of  his  character.  His  courtiers 
and  attendants  were  ever  intriguing  to  embroil 
him  in  war,  'because,'  says  Cmnines,  'the  nature 
of  the  King  was  such,  that  unless  he  was  at  war 
with  some  foreign  prince,  he  would  certainly 
find  some  quarrel  or  other  at  home  with  his  ser- 
vants, domestics,  or  olficers,  for  his  mind  must 
be  always  working.'  His  mood  was  ever  chang- 
ing, and  he  was  by  turns  confiding,  suspicious, 
avaricious,  prodigal,  audacious,  and  timid.  He 
fre(|uently  nullified  his  most  crafty  schemes  by 
impatience  for  the  result.  He  would  sow  the 
seed  with  the  utmost  care,  but  he  could  not  wait 
for  the  fructification.  In  this  he  was  false  to  tlie 
practice  of  those  Italian  .statesmen  who  were 
avowedly  his  models.  It  was  this  irritable  rest- 
lessness which  brought  down  upon  him  the 
hatred  of  all  classes,  from  the  noble  to  the  serf; 
for  we  find  him  at  one  time  cunningly  bidding  for 
Piipularit}',  and  immediately  afterwards  destroy- 
ing all  he  had  gained  by  some  rash  and  incon- 
siderate act.  ilis  extreme  timidity  hampered 
the  execution  of  all  his  plans.  He  had  not  even 
the  boldness  of  the  coward  who  will  fight  when 
all  the  strength  is  on  his  own  side.  Constantly 
at  war,  during  a  reign  of  twenty-two  years  there 
were  fought  but  two  battles,  Jlimtlhery  and 
Guingette,  both  of  which,  strange  to  say,  were 
undecided,  and  both  of  which  were  fought  a.gainst 
bis  will  and  counsel.  ...  He  left  France  larger 
by  one- fourth  than  he  had  inherited  it;  but 
out  of  the  five  provinces  which  he  acquired; 
Provence  was  bequeathed  him,  Roussillon  was 
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pawned  to  liim  l)y  the  usurping  King  of  Xavarre, 
and  Burgundy  was  wi^u  for  him  by  the  Swiss. 
His  triumphs  were  much  more  the  result  of  for- 
tune than  the  efforts  of  his  own  genius. " — Louis 
the  Eleventh  (Temph:  Bur,  i:  46,  pp.  523-524). 

Also  rs :  J.  Jlichelet,  Ilint.  of  France,  bk.  13. 
—P.  F.  Willert,  The  lieign  of  DmU  XL— J.  F. 
Kirk,  Ilixf.  of  Charles  the  Bold,  bk.  1,  e/i.  4-6.— 
P.  de  Commincs,  Memoirs,  bk.  1. — E.  de  ilonstre- 
let,  rhn;,irle.i  (.Milieu'  truiisA.  U:  3.   /•],.   99-153. 

A.  D.  1467-1477. — The  troubles  of  Louis  XI. 
with  Charles  the  Bold,  of  Burgundy. — Death 
of  the  Duke  and  Louis'  acquisition  of  Bur- 
gundy. See  BuitorxDY:  A.  D.  146T-146S.  to 
14TT. 

A.  D.  1483. — The  kingdom  as  left  by  Louis 
XI.— LouLs  XL,  who  died  Aug.  30,  A.  D.  14S3, 
"had  joined  to  the  crown  Berry,  the  apanage  of 
his  brother,  Provence,  the  duchy  of  Burgundy, 
Anjou,  Maine,  Ponthieu.  the  counties  of  Auxerre, 
of  Macon,  Charolais,  the  Free  County,  Artois, 
Marche,  Armagnac.  Cerdagne,  and  Roussilon. 
.  .  .  The  seven  latter  provinces  did  not  yet  re- 
main irrevocably  united  with  France:  one  part 
was  given  anew  in  apanage,  and  the  other  part 
restored  to  foreign  sovereigns,  and  only  returned 
one  by  one  to  the  crown  of  France.  .  .  .  The 
principal  work  of  Louis  XL  was  the  abasement 
of  the  second  feudality,  which  had  raised  itself 
on  the  ruins  of  the  first,  and  which,  without  him, 
would  have  replunged  France  into  anarchy.  The 
chiefs  of  that  feudality  were,  however,  more  for- 
midable, since,  for  the  most  part,  they  belonged 
to  the  blood  royal  of  France.  Their  ppwerful 
houses,  which  possessed  at  the  accession  of  that 
prince  a  considerable  jjart  of  the  kingdom,  were 
those  of  Orleans,  Anjou,  Burgundy,  and  Bour- 
bon. They  found  themselves  much  weakened  at 
his  death,  and  dispossessed  in  great  part,  as  we 
have  seen  in  the  history  of  the  reign,  by  confis- 
cations, treaties,  gifts  or  heritages.  By  the  side 
of  these  houses,  which  issued  from  that  of  France, 
there  were  others  whose  power  extended  still,  at 
this  period,  in  the  limits  of  France  proper,  over 
vast  domains.  Those  of  Lu.xembourg  and  La 
Mark  possessed  great  wealth  upon  the  frontier  of 
the  north;  that  of  Vaudemont  had  inherited  Lor- 
raine and  the  duchy  of  Bar;  the  house  of  La 
Tour  was  powerful  in  Auvergne ;  in  the  south 
the  houses  of  Foi.\  and  Albert  ruled,  the  first  in 
the  valley  of  Ariege,  the  second  between  the 
Adour  and  the  Pyrenees.  In  the  west  the  house 
of  Brittany  had  guarded  its  independence;  but 
the  moment  approached  when  this  beautiful 
province  was  to  be  forever  united  with  the 
crown.  Lastly,  two  foreign  sovereigns  held 
possessions  in  France ;  the  Pope  had  Avignon 
and  the  county  Venai-ssin ;  and  the  Duke  of  Savoy 
possessed,  between  the  Rhone  and  the  Saone, 
Bugey  and  Valromey.  The  time  was  still  dis- 
tant when  the  royal  authority  would  be  seen 
freely  exercised  through  every  territory  com- 
prised in  the  natural  limits  of  the  kingdom.  But 
Louis  XI.  did  much  to  attain  this  aim,  and  after 
liira  no  princely  or  vassal  house  was  powerful 
enough  to  resist  the  crown  by  its  own  forces,  and 
to  put  the  throne  in  peril." — E.  de  Bonnechose, 
Llist.  of  France,  v.  1.  pp.  315-318.  and  foot-note. 

A.  b.  1483. — Accession  of  King  Charles 
VIII. 

A.  D.  1485-1487.— The  League  of  the 
Princes. — Charles  VIII. .  son  and  successor  of 
Louis  XL,  came  to  the  throne  at  the  age  of  thir- 


teen, on  the  death  of  his  father  in  1483.  His 
eldest  sister,  Anne,  married  to  the  Lord  of  Beau- 
jeu,  made  herself  practically  regent  of  the 
kingdom,  by  sheer  ability  anfl  force  of  character, 
and  ruled  during  the  minority,  pursuing  the 
lines  of  her  father's  policy.  The  princes  of  the 
blood-royal,  with  the  Dukes  of  Orleans  and  Bour- 
bon at  their  head,  formed  a  league  against  her. 
They  were  supported  by  m^y  nobles,  including 
Philip  de  Commines,  the  Count  of  Dunois  and 
the  Prince  of  Orange.  They  also  received  aid 
from  the  Duke  of  Brittany,  and  from  Maximilian 
of  Austria,  who  now  controlled  the  Netherlands. 
Anne's  general.  La  Tremouille,  defeated  the 
league  in  a  decisive  battle  (A.  D.  1487)  near  St. 
Aubin  du  Cormier,  where  the  Duke  of  Orleans, 
the  Prince  of  Orange,  and  many  nobles  and 
knights  were  made  prisoners.  The  Duke  and 
the  Prince  were  sent  to  Anne,  who  shut  them  up 
in  strong  places,  while  most  of  their  companions 
were  summarily  executed. — E.  de  Bonnccliose, 
Ilist.  of  France,  t.  1,  bk.  3,  ch.  3. 

Also  rx:  P.  P.  Guizot,  Populeir  Hist,  of 
France,  ch.  26. 

A.  D.  1491. — Brittany,  the  last  of  the  great 
fiefs,  united  to  the  crown. — The  end  of  the 
Feudal  System.     See  Buitt.^nv  :  A.  I).  1491. 

A.  D.  1492-1515. — The  reigns  of  Charles 
"VIII.  and  Louis  XII. — Their  Italian  Expedi- 
tions and  Wars. — The  effects  on  France. — 
Beginning  of  the  Renaissance. — Louis  XL  was 
succeeded  by  his  son.  Charles  YIII.,  a  boy  of 
thirteen  years,  whose  elder  sister  Anne  governed 
the  kingdom  ably  until  he  came  of  age.  She 
dealt  firmly  with  a  rebellion  of  the  nobles  and 
suppressed  it.  She  frustrated  an  intended  mar- 
riage of  Anne  of  Brittany  with  Maximilian  of 
Austria,  which  would  have  drawn  the  last  of  the 
great  semi-independent  fiefs  into  a  dangerous  re- 
lationship, and  she  made  Charles  instead  of  his 
rival  the  husband  of  the  Breton  heiress.  When 
Charles,  who  had  little  intelligence,  assumed  the 
government,  he  was  excited  with  dreams  of  mak- 
ing good  the  pretensions  of  the  Second  House  of 
Anjou  to  the  Kingdom  of  Naples.  Those  pre- 
tensions, which  had  been  bequeathed  to  Louis 
XL,  and  which  Charles  VIII.  had  now  inherited, 
had  the  following  origin:  "In  the  eleventh 
century,  Robert  Guiscard.  of  the  Xorman  family  of 
Hauteville,  at  the  head  of  a  band  of  adventurers, 
took  possession  of  Sicily  and  South  Italy,  then 
in  a  state  of  complete  anarchy.  Roger,  the  son 
of  Robert,  founded  the  Kingdom  of  the  Two 
Sicilies  under  the  Pope's  suzeraintj-.  In  1189  the 
Guiscard  family  became  extinct,  whereupon  the 
German  Emperor  laid  claim  to  the  kingdom  in 
right  of  his  wife  Constance,  daughter  of  one  of 
the  Norman  kings.  The  Roman  Pontiffs,  dread- 
ing such  powerful  neigbours,  were  adverse  to 
the  arrangement,  and  in  1254  King  Conrad,  be- 
ing succeeded  by  his  son  Conradin,  still  a  minor, 
furnished  a  pretext  for  bestowing  the  crown  of 
the  Two  Sicilies  on  Charles  d'Anjou,  brother  of 
St.  Louis.  Manfred,  guardian  of  the  boy  Con- 
radin, and  a  natural  son  of  the  Emperor  Frede- 
rick II.,  raised  an  army  against  Charles  d'Anjou. 
but  was  defeated,  and  fell  in  the  encounter  of 
1266.  Two  years  later.  Prince  Conradin  was 
cruelly  beheaded  in  Naples.  Before  his  death, 
however,  he  made  a  will,  bj'  which  he  invested 
Peter  III.  of  Aragon,  son-in-law  of  Manfred,  with 
full  power  over  the  Two  Sicilies,  exhorting  him 
to  avenge  his  death  [see  Italy:  A.  D.  1250-1268]. 
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This  bequest  w;is  tlie  orijrin  of  the  rivalry  lie- 
tween  tlie  liouscs  of  Aragou  and  Anjou,  a  rivalry 
wliicli  (leveliiped  into  ojien  antaironisra  wlicn  tlie 
island  of  Sieily  was  given  up  to  Peter  of  Aragon 
and  his  deseendants,  while  Charles  d'Aujou  still 
held  Naples  for  liijnself  and  his  heirs  [see  Italy; 
A.  D.  1282-l*l()].  In  148.")  .loan  II.,  Queen  of 
Naples,  bequeathed  her  estates  to  Alfonso  V.  of 
Aragon,  surnamed  the  Alagiianinious,  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  Louis  III.  of  Anjou.  After  a  long  and 
bloody  struggle,  Alfonso  succeeded  in  driving 
the  Anjou  dynasty  out  of  Naples  [see  Italy: 
A.  D.  1343-l;!89,  and  1380-1414],  Louis  III.  was 
the  last  representative  of  this  once-powerful 
family.  He  returned  to  France,  survived  his 
defeat  two-and-twenty  years,  .'Uid  by  his  will  h'ft 
all  his  rights  to  the  C^ount  of  Maine,  his  nephew, 
who,  <jn  his  death,  transferred  them  to  Louis  XL 
The  wily  Louis  was  not  tempted  to  claim  this 
worthless  legacy.  His  successor,  Charles  VIII. , 
less  matter-of-fact,  and  more  romantic,  was  be- 
guiled into  a  series  of  brilliant,  though  sterile, 
expeditions,  disastrous  to  national  interests,  neg- 
lecting the  Flemish  ]irovioces,  the  liege  vassals 
of  France,  ami  thorouglily  French  at  heart. 
Charles  VIII.  put  himself  at  the  head  of  his 
nobles,  made  a  triumiihal  entry  into  Naples  and 
returned  witliout  having  gained  an  inch  of 
territory  [see  Italy:  A.  D.  1492-1494,  and  1494- 
140(>J.  De  Conunines  judges  Ihe  whole  affair  a 
mystery;  it  was,  in  fact,  one  of  those  dazzling 
:uiil  chivalrous  adventures  with  which  tlie  French 
deli:;lited  to  astonish  Europe.  Louis  XII.,  like 
Charles  VIII.  [whom  he  succeeded  iu  1498],  pro- 
claimed his  right  to  X^a|iles,  and  also  to  the 
Duchy  of  Milan,  inherited  from  his  grandmother, 
Valentine  de  Visconti.  These  pretended  rights 
were  more  than  doulitful.  The  Emperor  Weii- 
ceslas,  on  conferring  the  duchy  on  the  Viscontis, 
excluded  women  from  tlie  inheritaiu'e.  and  both 
Louis  XI.  and  Charles  VIII.  recognised  the  va- 
lidity of  the  Salic  law  in  Milan  by  concluding  an 
alliance  with  the  Sforzas.  The  seventeen  years 
of  Louis  XII. 's  reign  was  absorbed  in  these 
Italian  wars,  in  which  the  French  invariably  be- 
gan by  victor}-,  and  as  invariably'  ended  in  de- 
feat. The  League  of  Cambrai,  the  Battles  of 
Agnadel,  Rivenna,  Novara,  the  Treaties  of  Gre- 
nada and  Blois,  are  the  principal  episodes  of  this 
unlucky  campaign."  —  C.  Coignet,  Fnnieis  ihe 
First  (ind  Ili.t  d'iiiii.'i.  ch.  3. — See,  also,  Italy': 
A.U.  1499-1.)00. — •■  Tlie  warriors  of  France  came 
Iiack  from  Italy  with  the  wonders  of  the  South 
on  their  lips  and  her  treasures  in  their  hands. 
They  brought  with  them  books  and  paintings, 
they  brought  with  them  armour  inlaid  with  gold 
and  silver,  tapestries  enriched  with  precious 
metals,  embroidered  clothing,  and  even  household 
furniture.  Distributed  by  many  hands  iu  many 
different  places,  each  precious  thing  became  a 
separate  centre  of  initiative  power.  The  chateaux 
of  the  country  nobles  boasted  the  treasures  which 
had  fallen  to  the  share  of  their  lords  at  Genoa  or 
at  Naples;  and  the  great  women  of  the  court 
were  eager  to  divide  the  spoil.  The  contagion 
spread  rapidly.  Even  iu  the  most  fatastic  mo- 
ment of  Gothic  inspiration,  the  French  artist 
gave  evidence  that  his  right  hand  obeyeil  a  na- 
tional instinct  for  order,  for  balance,  for  com- 
pleteness, and  that  his  eye  preferred,  in  obedience 
to  a  national  predilection,  the  most  refined  har- 
monics of  colour.  Step  by  step  he  had  been  feel- 
ing his  way ;  now,  the  broken  link  of  tradition  was 


again  made  fast;  the  workmen  of  Paris  and  the 
workmen  of  Athens  joined  hands,  united  by  the 
genius  of  lUily.  It  must  not,  however,  be  sup- 
])osed  that  no  intercourse  had  iireviouslj'  existed 
lietween  France  and  Italy.  The  roads  by  Nar- 
boiine  and  Lyons  were  worn  by  many  feet.  The 
artists  of  Tours  and  Poitiers,  the  artists  of  Paris 
and  Dijon,  were  alike  familiar  with  the  path  to 
Rome.  But  an  intercourse,  hitherto  restricted, 
was  rendered  by  the  wars  of  Charles  VIU.  all 
but  universal.  .  .  .  Cruelly  as  the  Italians  had 
suffered  at  the  liands  of  Charles  VIII.  they  still 
looked  to  France  for  help ;  they  knew  that  though 
they  had  been  injured  they  had  not  been  betrayed. 
But  the  weak  and  generous  impulses  of  Charles 
VIII.  found  no  place  in  the  councils  of  his  suc- 
cessors. .  .  .  The  doom  of  Italy  was  pronounced. 
Substantially  the  compact  was  this.  Aiiled  by 
Borgia,  the  French  were  to  destroy  the  free 
cities  of  the  north,  and  in  return  France  was  to 
aid  Borgia  in  breaking  the  jiowi'r  of  the  inde- 
pendent nobles  who  yet  resisted  Papal  aggres- 
si<m  in  the  .south.  In  .luly  1499  the  work  began. 
At  lirst  the  Italians  failed  to  realise  what  had 
taken  place.  When  the  French  army  cnlcrcil  the 
>Iilanese  territory  the  inhabitants  fraternised  with 
the  troops,  Jlilan,  Genoa,  Pavia  opened  their 
gales  with  joy.  But  in  a  few  months  the  course 
of  events,  in  the  south,  aroused  a  dread  anxiety. 
There,  Borgia,  under  the  protection  of  the  French 
king,  and  with  the  assistance  of  the  French  arms, 
was  triuin|)liantly  glutting  his  brutal  rage  and 
lust,  whilst  Frenchmen  were  forced  to  look  on 
helpless  and  indignant.  Jlilan,  justly  terrilied, 
made  an  attempt  to  throw  herself  on  the  mercy 
of  her  old  ruler.  To  no  purpose.  Louis  went 
back  over  the  Alps,  leaving  a  strong  hand  and  a 
.strong  garrison  in  Jlilan,  and  dragging  with  him 
the  unfortunate  Louis  Sforza,  a  miserable  proof 
of  the  final  destruction  of  the  most  brilliant  court 
of  LTppcr  Italy.  .  .  .  By  the  campaign  of  l.")07, 
the  work,  thus  begun,  was  consummated.  The 
ancient  spirit  of  independence  still  lingered  in 
Genoa,  and  Venice  was  not  yet  crushed.  There 
were  still  fresh  laurels  to  be  won.  In  this  Holy 
"War  the  Pope  and  the  Emperor  willingly  joined 
forces  with  France.  .  .  .  The  deathblow  was 
first  given  to  Genoa.  She  was  forced,  JIarot 
tells  us,  'la  corde  au  coul,  la  glaive  .sous  la 
gorge,  implorer  la  clemence  de  ce  prince.'  Ven- 
ice was  next  traitorously  suriu'i.sed  and  irrepa- 
rably injured.  Having  thus  brilliantly  achieved 
the  task  of  first  destroying  the  lettered  courts, 
and  next  the  free  cities  of  Italy,  Louis  died,  be- 
queathing to  Fran(;ois  I.  the  shame  of.  fighting 
out  a  hopeless  struggle  for  supremacy  against 
allies  who,  no  longer  needing  help,  had  combined 
to  drive  the  French  from  the  field.  There  was, 
indeed,  one  other  duty  to  be  performed.  The 
shattered  remains  of  Italian  civilisation  might  be 
collected,  ;md  Paris  might  receive  the  men  whom 
Italy  could  no  longer  employ.  The  French  re- 
turned to  France  empty  of  honour,  gorged  with 
plunder,  satiated  with  rape  and  rapine,  boasting 
of  cities  sacked,  and  garrisons  put  to  the  sword. 
They  had  sucked  the  lifeblood  of  Italy,  but  her 
death  brou.ghtnew  life  to  France.  The  impetus 
thus  acquired  by  art  and  letters  coincide<l  with 
a  change  in  political  and  social  constitutions. 
The  gradual  process  of  centralisation  which  had 
be.gun  with  Louis  XL  transforme<l  Ihe  life  of  the 
whole  nation.  .  .  .  The  royal  court  began  to 
take  proportions  hitherto  unknown.    It  gradually 
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became  a  centre  which  gathered  together  the 
ricJi,  the  learneil.  ami  the  skilled.  Artists,  who 
had  previously  been  limited  in  training,  isolated 
in  life,  and  narrowed  inactivity  by  the  rigid  con- 
servative action  of  the  great  guilds  and  corpora- 
tions, were  thus  brought  into  immediate  contact 
with  the  best  culture  of  their  day.  For  the 
Humanists  did  not  form  a  class  apart,  and  their 
e.xample  melted  those  with  whom  they  lived  to 
effort  after  attainments  as  varied  as  their  own. 
whilst  the  Court  made  a  rallying  point  for  all, 
which  gave  a  sense  of  countenance  and  protection 
even  to  those  who  might  never  hope  to  enter 
it.  .  .  .  Emancipation  of  the  individual  is  the 
watchword  of  the  sixteenth  century ;  to  the  artist 
it  brought  relief  from  the  trammels  of  a  caste 
■  thraldom,  and  the  ceaseless  efforts  of  the  Human- 
ists find  an  answer  even  in  the  new  forms  seen 
slowly  breaking  through  the  sheath  of  Gothic 
art." — ilrs.  ilark  Pattison,  Tlie  Renaissance  of 
Art  ill  France,  r.  1,  rh.  1. 

l6th  Century. —  Renaissance  and  Reforma- 
tion.—  "The  first  point  of  difference  to  tie  noted 
between  the  Renaissance  in  France  and  the  Re- 
naissance in  Italy  is  one  of  time.  Rougldy  speak- 
ing it  may  be  said  that  France  was  a  jnnidred 
years  behind  Italy.  .  .  .  But  if  the  French  Re- 
naissance was  a  later  and  less  rapid  growth,  it 
was  infinitely  hardier.  The  Renaissance  litera- 
ture in  Italy  was  succeeded  by  a  long  period  of 
darkness,  which  remained  unbroken,  save  by  fit- 
ful gleams  of  light,  till  the  days  of  Alfieri.  The 
Renaissance  literature  in  France  was  the  prelude 
to  a  literature,  which,  for  vigour,  variety,  and 
average  excellence,  has  in  modern  times  rarely, 
if  ever,  been  surpassed.  The  reason  for  this  su- 
periority on  the  part  of  France,  for  the  fact  that 
the  Renaissance  produced  there  more  abiding 
and  more  far-reacliing  residts,  may  be  ascribed 
partly  to  the  natural  law  that  precocious  and 
rapid  growths  are  always  less  hardy  than  later 
and  more  gradual  ones,  partly  to  the  character 
of  the  French  nation,  to  its  being  at  once  more 
intellectual  and  less  imaginative  than  the  Italian, 
and  therefore  more  influenced  by  the  spirit  of 
free  in'iuiry  than  by  the  worship  of  beauty; 
partly  to  tlie  greater  unity  and  vitality  of  its  po- 
litical life,  but  in  a  large  measure  to  the  fact  that 
in  France  the  Renaissance  came  hand  in  hand 
with  tlie  Reformation.  .  .  .  We  must  look  upon 
the  Reformation  as  but  a  fresh  development  of 
the  Renaissance  movement,  as  tlie  result  of  the 
spirit  of  free  inquiry  carried  into  theology,  as  a 
revolt  against  the  authority  of  the  Roman  Church. 
Now  the  Renaissance  in  Italy  preceded  the  Ref- 
ormation by  more  than  a  century.  There  is  no 
trace  in  it  of  any  desire  to  criticise  the  received 
theology.  ...  In  France  on  the  other  hand  the 
new  learning  and  the  new  religion,  Greek  and 
heresy,  became  almost  controvertible  terms.  Le- 
fevre  d'  Staples,  the  doyen  of  French  humanists, 
translated  tlie  New  Testament  into  French  in 
1534:  the  Estiennes,  the  Hebrew  scholar  Fran- 
cois Vatable,  Turnebe,  Ramus,  the  great  surgeon 
Ambroise  Pare,  the  artists  Bernard  Palissy  and 
Jean  Goujon  were  all  avowed  protestants;  while 
Clement  Marot,  Bude,  and  above  all  Rabelais, 
for  a  time  at  least,  looked  on  the  reformation 
with  more  or  less  favour.  In  fact  so  long  as  the 
movement  appeared  to  them  merelv  as  a  revolt 
against  the  narrowness  and  illiberality  of  monas- 
tic theologv,  as  an  assertion  of  the  freedom  of 
the  human  intellect,  the  men  of  letters  and  cul- 


ture with  hardly  an  exception  joined  hands  with 
the  reformers.  It  was  only  when  they  found 
that  it  implied  a  moral  as  well  as  an  intellectual 
regeneration,  that  it  began  to  wear  for  some  of 
tliem  a  less  congenial  aspect.  This  close  connexion 
between  the  Reformation  and  the  revival  of  learn- 
ing was,  on  the  whole,  a  great  gain  to  France. 
It  was  not  as  in  Germany,  where  the  stronger 
growth  of  the  Reformation  completely  choked 
the  other.  In  France  they  met  on  almost  equal 
terras,  and  the  result  was  that  the  whole  move- 
ment was  thereby  strengthened  and  elevated 
both  intellectually  and  morally.  .  .  .  French  hu- 
manism can  boast  of  a  long  roll  of  names  honour- 
able not  only  for  their  hisjli  attainments,  but  also 
for  their  integrity  and  purity  of  life.  Robert  Es- 
tienne,  Turnebe,  Ramus,  Cujas,  the  Chancellor 
de  I'Hopital,  Estienne  Pasquicr,  Thou,  are  men 
whom  any  country  would  be  proud  to  claim  for 
her  sons.  And  as  with  the  humanists,  so  it  was 
with  the  Renaissance  generally  in  France.  On 
the  whole  it  was  a  manly  and  intelligent  move- 
ment. .  .  .  The  literature  of  the  French  Renais- 
sance, though  in  point  of  form  it  is  far  below 
that  of  the  Italian  Renaissance,  in  manliness  and 
vigour  and  hopefulness  is  far  superior  to  it.  It 
is  in  short  a  literature,  not  of  maturity,  but  of 
promise.  One  has  only  to  compare  its  greatest 
name,  Rabelais,  with  the  greatest  name  of  the 
Italian  Renaissance,  Ariosto,  to  see  the  difference. 
How  formless!  how  crude!  how  frross!  how  full 
of  cumbersome  details  and  wearisome  repetitions 
is  Rabelais!  How  limpid!  how  harmonious  is 
Ariosto!  what  perfection  of  style,  what  delicacj' 
of  touch !  He  never  wearies  us,  he  never  offends 
our  taste.  And  yet  one  rises  from  the  reading 
of  Rabelais  with  a  feeling  of  buoyant  cheerful- 
ness, while  Ariosto  in  spite  of  his  wit  and  gaiety 
is  inexpressibly  depressing.  The  reason  is  that 
the  one  bids  us  hope,  the  other  bids  us  despair; 
the  one  believes  in  truth  and  goodness  and  In  the 
future  of  the  human  race,  the  other  believes  in 
notliing  but  the  pleasures  of  the  senses,  which 
come  and  go  like  many-coloured  bubbles  and 
leave  behind  them  a  boundless  ennui.  Rabelais 
and  Ariosto  are  true  types  of  the  Renaissance  as 
it  appeared  in  their  "respective  countries.  "^A. 
Tilley,  The  Lileniture  of  the  French  Uenfiis-iunce, 
ch.  i. 

A.  D.  1501-1504. — Treaty  of  Louis  XII.  with 
Ferdinand  of  Aragon  for  the  partition  of 
Naples. —  French  and  Spanish  conquest. — 
Quarrel  of  the  confederates,  and  war. — The 
Spaniards  in  possession  of  the  Neapolitan 
domain.     Sie  Italy:  A.  D.  l.")01-l."iO-t. 

A.  D.  1504. — Norman  and  Breton  fishermen 
on  the  Newfoundland  banks.  See  Xkwfound- 
land:  A.  D.  l.",il-l.-,TS. 

A.  D.  1504-1506. — Thetreatiesof  Blois,  with 
Ferdinand  and  Maximilian,  and  the  abroga- 
tion of  them. — Relinquishment  of  claims  on 
Naples.     SrelTAi.v:   A.   I).  loOl-l'jOG. 

A.  D.  1507. —  Revolt  and  subjugation  of 
Genoa.     See  Genoa:  A.  1).  150' (-l.")!!?. 

A.  D.  1508-1509. — The  League  of  Cambrai 
against  Venice.     See  Vkmcf::  .V.  D.  150S-150J. 

A.  D.  1510-1513. — The  breaking  up  of  the 
League  of  Cambrai. — The  Holy  League  formed 
by  Pope  Julius  II.  against  Louis  XII. — The 
French  expelled  from  Milan  and  all  Italy.  See 
Italy:  A.  D.  irilo-l.-.i:^. 

A.  D.  1513-1515- — English  invasion  under 
Henry  VIII.— The  Battle  of  the  Spurs.— Mar- 
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riage  of  Louis  XII.  with  Mary  of  England. — 
The  King's  death. — Accession  of  Francis  I. — 

"The  loiii;  prcpanili.iMs  nf  Henry  VIII.  of  Eng- 
hind  fi)r  tlie  invasion  of  France  [in  pursuanee  of 
the  'Holy  Lea?.nie  '  u.;;ainst  Lonis  XII.,  formed  l)y 
Pope  Julins  11.  and  renewed  by  Leo  X., —  see 
Italy:  A.  I>.  MlO-l.")!:!]  being  completed,  that 
king,  in  the  summer  of  lolS,  lauded  at  Calais, 
whither  a  great  part  of  his  array  had  already 
been  transported.  The  offer  of  100,0(10  golden 
crowns  easily  persuaded  the  Emperor  to  promise 
his  assistance,  at  the  head  of  a  body  of  Swiss 
and  CTermans.  Tint  at  the  moment  llenr\'  was 
about  to  penetrate  into  France,  he  received  the 
excuses  of  Maximilian,  who,  notwithstanding  a 
large  advance  received  from  England,  found  him- 
self unable  to  levy  the  promised  succours.  Xotli- 
ing  disheartened  by  this  breach  of  faith,  the  King 
of  England  had  already  advanced  into  Artois; 
when  the  Emjieror,  attended  by  a  few  German 
nobles,  appeared  in  the  English  camp,  and  was 
cordially  welcomed  by  Henry,  who  duly  appre- 
ciated his  military  skill  and  local  knowledge.  A 
valuable  accession  of  strength  was  also  obtained 
by  tlie  junction  of  a  large  body  of  Swiss,  who, 
encouraged  by  the  victory  of  Novara,  had  already 
cros.sed  the  Jura,  and  now  marched  to  the  seat  of 
war.  The  poverty  of  tlie  Emperor  degraded  him 
to  the  rank  of  a  mercenary  of  England;  and 
Henry  consented  to  grant  him  the  daily  allow- 
ance of  100  crowns  for  his  table.  But  humiliat- 
ing as  tliis  compact  was  to  Ma.ximilian,  the  King 
of  England  reaped  great  benefit  from  his  pR's- 
ence.  A  promiscuous  multitude  of  Germans  had 
•  Hocked  to  the  English  camp,  in  hopes  of  partak- 
ing in  the  spoil;  and  the  arrival  of  their  valiant 
Emperor  e.\cited  a  burst  of  enthusiasm.  Tliu 
siege  of  Teroucnne  was  formed:  but  tlie  bravery 
of  the  besieged  battled  the  efforts  of  the  allies; 
and  a  montli  elapsed,  diiring  which  the  English 
sustained  severe  loss  from  fre([uent  and  success- 
ful sorties.  By  the  ad  vice  of  the  Em])eror,  Henry 
resolved  to  risk  a  battle  with  the  French,  and  tlie 
plain  of  Guinegate  was  once  more  the  field  of 
conHict  [August  18,  1513].  This  spot,  where 
Maximilian  liad  formerly  struck  terror  into  the 
legions  of  Louis  XI.,  now  became  the  scene  of  a 
rapid  and  undisputed  victory.  The  French  were 
surprised  by  the  allies,  and  gave  way  to  a  sud- 
den panic;  and  the  shameful  flight  of  the  cavalry 
abandoned  the  bravest  of  their  leaders  to  the 
hands  of  their  enemies.  The  Duke  of  Longue- 
ville.  La  Palisse,  Imbercourt,  and  the  renowncil 
Chevalier  Bayard,  were  made  prisoners;  and  the 
ridicule  of  the  conquerors  cnmmemorated  the  in- 
glorious flight  by  designating  the  rout  as  the 
Battle  of  the  Spurs.  The  capture  of  Teroucnne 
immediately  followed;  and  the  fall  of  Tournay 
soon  afterwards  opened  a  splendid  prospect  to 
the  King  of  England.  Meanwliile  the  safety  of 
France  was  threatened  in  another  quarter.  A 
large  body  of  Swiss,  levied  in  the  name  of  Maxi- 
milian but  paid  with  the  gold  of  the  Pojie,  burst 
into  Burgundy;  and  Dijon  was  with  difficulty 
saved  from  capture.  From  this  danger,  ho%v- 
ever,  France  was  extricated  Ijy  the  dexterous  ne- 
gotiation of  Tremouille;  and  the  Swiss  w'cre  in- 
duced to  withdraw,  .  .  .  Louis  now  became 
seriously  desirous  of  peace.  He  made  overtures 
to  the  Pope,  and  was  received  into  favour  upon 
consenting  to  renounce  the  Council  of  Pisa.  He 
conciliated  the  Kings  of  Aragon  and  England  by 
proposals   of   marriage;    he   offered   his  second 


ilaughter  Reuee  to  the  young  Charles  of  Spain; 
and  his  second  Queen,  Anne  of  Bretainy,  being 
now  dead,  he  projiosed  to  unite  himself  with 
Mary  of  England,  the  favourite  sister  of  Henry. 
.  .  .  But  thiiugh  ]ieace  was  made  upon  this  foot- 
iii.g.  the  former  of  the  iirojeeted  marriages  never 
took  place:  the  latter,  however,  was  magnifi- 
cently solemnized,  and  proved  fatal  to  LouLs. 
The  amorous  King  forgot  his  advanced  age  in 
the  arms  of  his  young  and  beautiful  bride;  his 
constitution  gave  way  under  the  protracted  fes- 
tivities cou.sequent  on  his  nuptials;  and  on  the 
1st  of  .January,  l.'il.'),  Louis  XII.  was  snatched 
from  his  adoring  people,  in  his  "iliil  year.  He 
was  succeeded  by  his  kinsman  and  son-in-law, 
Francis,  Count  of  Angouleme,  who  stood  next 
in  hereditary  succession,  and  was  reputed  one  of 
the  most  accomplished  princes  tli:it  ever  mounted 
the  throne  of  France." — Sir  K.  Comyu,  Hint,  of 
t/ic  WctiUrn  Empire,  ch.  38  (i\  2). 

Ai.so  in:  J.  S.  Brewer,  The  Reign  of  Henry 
VIII.,  ch.  1. — L.  von  Ranke,  Ili.'tt.  of  the  Latin 
iuiil  Teiitmiic  Sdtiuii^from  1494  tu  1514,  bk.  3,  ch. 
4,  ■oo-t.  7-8. 

A.  D.  1515. — Accession  of  Francis  I. — His 
invasion  of  Italy. — The  Battle  of  Marignano. 
— "Francois  I.  was  in  his  21st  year  when  he 
ascended  the  throne  of  France.  His  education 
in  all  manly  accomplishments  was  perfect,  and 
...  he  manifested  .  .  .  an  intelligence  which 
had  been  carefully  cultivated.  .  .  .  Unfortu- 
nately his  moral  qualities  had  been  profoundly 
corrupted  by  the  example  of  his  mother,  Louise 
of  Savoy,  a  clever  and  ambitious  woman,  but 
selfish,  unscrupulous,  and  above  all  shamelessly 
licentious.  Louise  had  been  an  object  of  jealousy 
to  Anne  of  Britany,  who  had  always  kept  her  in 
the  shade,  and  she  now  snatched  eagerly  at  the 
jirospect  of  enjoying  power  and  jierhaps  of  reign- 
ing in  the  name  of  her  son,  whose  love  for  his 
mother  led  him  to  allow  her  to  exercise  an  in- 
fluence which  was  often  fatal  to  the  interests  of 
his  kingdom.  .  .  .  Charles  duke  of  Bourbon, 
who  was  notoriously  the  favoured  lover  of  Louise, 
was  appointed  to  the  office  of  constable,  which 
had  remained  vacant  since  14S8 ;  and  one  of  her 
favourite  ministers,  Antoine  Duprat,  first  presi- 
dent of  the  parliament  of  Paris,  was  entrusted 
with  the  seals.  Both  were  men  of  great  capacity ; 
but  the  first  was  remarkable  for  his  pride,  and  the 
latter  for  his  moral  depravity.  The  first  cares 
of  the  new  king  of  France  were  to  prejiare  for 
war.  .  .  .  L'ufortunately  for  his  countr}',  Fran- 
(;ois  I.  shared  in  the  infatuation  which  h:id  drag- 
ged his  predecessors  into  the  wars  in  Italy;  and 
all  these  warlike  prep;irations  were  designed  for 
the  reconcjuest  of  Milan.  He  had  already  inti- 
mated his  design  by  assuming  at  his  corona- 
tion the  titles  of  king  of  Fnince  and  duke  of 
Milan.  .  .  .  He  entered  into  an  alliance  with 
Charles  of  Austria,  prince  of  Castile,  who  had 
now  reached  his  majority  and  assumed  the 
government  of  the  Netherlands.  ...  A  treaty 
between  these  two  princes,  concluded  on  the  24th 
of  March,  1.51.'),  guaranteed  to  each  party  not 
only  the  estates  they  held  or  which  might  sub- 
sequently descend  to  them,  but  even  their  con- 
quests. .  .  .  The  republic  of  Venice  and  the 
king  of  England  renewed  the  alliances  into  which 
they  had  entered  with  the  late  king,  but  Ferdi- 
nand of  Aragon  refused  even  to  prolong  the  truce 
unless  the  whole  of  Italy  were  included  in  it, 
and  he  entered  into  a  separate  alliance  with  the 
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emperor,  the  duke  of  ililan,  and  the  Swiss,  to  op- 
pose the  designs  of  tlie  FYench  king.  The  efforts 
of  Francois  I.  to  gain  over  the  Swiss  liad  been 
defeated  bv  the  influence  of  the  cardinal  of  Sion. 
Yet  the  pope,  Leo  X.,  hesitated,  and  avoided 
compromising  himself  with  either  party.  In 
the  course  of  the  month  of  July  [lolo],  the  most 
formidable  army  which  had  yet  been  led  from 
France  into  Italy  was  assembled  in  the  district 
between  Grenoble  and  Embrun,  and  the  king, 
after  entrusting  the  regency  to  his  mother,  Loui.se, 
with  unlimited  powers,  proceeded  to  place  him- 
self at  its  head. "— T  Wright,  Hint.  ;f  France,  bk. 
3,  ch.  1  (r.  1). — "The  passes  in  Italy  had  alreadv 
been  occupied  by  the  Swiss  under  their  captain 
general  Galeazzo  Visconti.  Galeazzo  makes 
their  number  not  more  than  6,000.  .  .  .  They 
were  posted  at  Susa,  commanding  t!ie  two  roads 
from  .Mont  Cenis  and  Geneva,  by  one  of  which 
the  French  must  pass  or  abandon  their  artillery. 
In  this  peride.xity  it  was  proposed  by  Triulcio  "to 
force  a  lower  passage  across  the  Cottian  Alps  lead- 
ing to  Saluzzo.  Tlie  attempt  was  attended  with 
almost  insurmoimtable  difliculties.  .  .  .  But  the 
French  troops  with  wonderful  spirits  and  alacrity 
.  .  .  were  not  to  be  batiied.  They  dropped  their 
artillery  by  cables  from  steep  to  steep ;  down 
one  range  of  mountains  and  up  another,  until 
five  days  had  been  spent  in  this  perilous  enter- 
prise, and  they  found  themselves  safe  in  the 
plains  of  Saluzzo.  Happily  the  Swiss,  secure  in 
their  position  at  Susa,  had  never  dreamed  of  the 
possibility  of  such  a  passage.  .  .  .  Prosper 
Colonna.  who  commanded  in  Italy  for  the  Pope, 
was  sitting  down  to  his  comfortable  dinner  at 
Villa  Franca,  when  a  scout  covered  with  dust 
dashed  into  his  apartment  announcing  that  the 
French  had  crossed  the  Alps  The  ne.xt  minute 
the  town  was  filled  with  the  advanced  guard. 
under  the  Sieur  d'Ymbercourt  and  the  celebrated 
Bayard.  The  Swiss  at  Susa  had  .still  the  advan- 
tage of  position,  and  might  have  hindered  the 
passage  of  the  main  body  of  the  French:  but 
they  had  no  horse  to  transport  their  artillery, 
were  badly  led,  and  evidently  divided  in  their 
councils.  They  retired  upon  Novara,"  and  to 
Milan,  intending  to  effect  a  junction  with  the 
viceroy  of  Naples,  who  advanced  to  Cremona. 
On  the  morning  of  the  13th  of  September,  Car- 
dinal Scheimer  harangued  the  Swiss  and  urged 
them  to  attack  the  French  in  their  camp,  which 
was  at  Marignano,  or  Melignano,  twelve  miles 
away.  His  fatal  advice  was  acted  on  with  ex- 
citement and  haste.  "The  day  was  hot  and 
dusty.  The  advanced  guard  of  the  French  was 
under  the  command  of  the  Constable  of  Bourbon, 
whose  vigilance  defeated  any  advantage  the 
Swiss  might  otherwise  have  gained  hj  the  sud- 
denness and  rapidity  of  tlieir  movements.  At 
nine  o'clock  in  the  morning,  as  Bourbon  was  sit- 
ting down  at  taljle,  a  scout,  dripping  with  water, 
made  his  appearance.  He  had  left  Milan  only  a 
few  hours  before,  had  wailed  tlie  canals,  and 
Ciime  to  announce  the  approach  of  the  enemy. 
.  .  .  The  Swiss  came  on  apace;  they  had  disen- 
cumbered themselves  of  their  hats  and  cajis,  and 
thrown  off  their  shoes,  the  better  to  light  with- 
out slipping.  They  made  a  dash  at  the  French 
artillery,  and  were  foiled  after  hard  fighting. 
.  .  .  It  was  an  autumnal  afternoon:  the  sun  had 
gone  down:  dust  and  night-fall  separated  and 
confused  the  combatants.  The  Frencli  trumpets 
sounded  a  retreat ;  both  armies  crouched  down 


in  the  darkness  within  Ciist  of  a  tennis-ball  of 
each  other.  .  .  .  Where  tliey  fought,  there  each 
man  laid  down  to  rest  when  darkness  came  on, 
within  hand-grip  of  his  foe. "  The  next  morning, 
"the  autumnal  mist  crawled  slowly  away,  and 
once  more  exposed  the  combatants  to  each  other's 
view.  The  advantage  of  the  ground  was  on  the 
side  of  the  French.  They  were  drawn  up  in  a 
valley  protected  by  a  ditch  full  of  water.  Though 
the  Swiss  had  taken  no  refreshment  that  night, 
they  renewed  the  fight  with  unimpaired  animosity 
and  vigour.  .  .  .  Francis,  surrounded  by  a  body 
of  mounted  gentlemen,  performed  prodigies  of 
valour.  The  night  had  given  him  opportunity 
for  the  better  arrangement  of  his  troops:  and  as 
the  day  wore  on,  and  the  sun  grew  hot,  the 
Swiss,  though  '  marvellously  deliberate,  brave, 
and  obstinate,'  began  to  give  way.  The  arrival 
of  the  Venetian  general,  D'Alviano,  with  fresh 
troops,  made  the  French  victory  complete.  But 
the  Swiss  retreated  inch  by  inch  with  the  greatest 
deliberation,  carrying  off  their  great  gunson  their 
shoulders.  .  .  .  The  French  were  too  exhausted 
to  follow.  And  their  victory  had  cost  them  dear; 
for  the  Swiss,  with  peculiar  hatred  to  the  French 
gentry  and  the  lance-knights,  had  shown  no 
mercy.  They  spared  none,  and  made  no  prison- 
ers. The  glory  of  the  battle  was  great.  .  .  . 
The  Swiss,  the  best  troops  in  Europe,  and  hitherto 
reckoned  invincible  .  .  .  had  been  the  terror  and 
scourge  of  Italy,  equally  formidable  to  friend 
and  foe,  and  now  their  prestige  was  extinguished. 
But  it  was  not  in  these  merely  military  aspects 
that  the  battle  of  JItirignano  was  important.  No 
one  who  reads  the  French  chronicles  of  the  times, 
can  fail  to  perceive  that  it  was  a  battle  of  opin- 
ions and  of  classes  even  more  than  of  nations ;  of 
a  fierce  and  rising  democratical  element,  now 
rolled  back  for  a  short  season,  only  to  display  it- 

j   self  in  another  form  against  royalty  and  nobility ; 

!   —  of  the  burgher  classes  against  feudality.  .   .  . 

!   The  old  romantic  element,  overlaid  for  a  time  by 

I  the  political  convulsions  of  the  last  century,  had 
once  more  gained  the  ascendant.  It  was  to 
blaze  forth  and  revive,  before  it  died  out  entirely, 
in  the  Sydneys  aud  Raleiglis  of  Queen  Elizabeth's 
reign :  it  was  to  lighten  up  the  glorious  imagina- 
tion of  Spenser  before  it  faded  into  the  dull 
prose  of  Puritan  divinity,  and  the  cold  grey 
dawn  of  inductive  philosophy.  But  its  last  great 
battle  was  the  battle  of  Marignano." — J.  S. 
Brewer,  Tlte  Reign  nf  Henry  VIII.,  v.  1,  ch.  3. 

Axso  rs:  Miss  Pardoe,  (hurt  and  Reign  of 
Friincis  L,  r.  1,  ch.  6-7. —  L.  Larchey,  Hist,  of 
Banard,  bk.  3,  ch.  1-2. 

A.  D.  1515-1518. —  Francis  I.  in  possession 
of  Milan. — His  treaties  with  the  Swiss  and 
the  Pope. —  Nullification  of  the  Pragmatic 
Sanction  of  Charles  VII. — The  Concordat  of 
Bologna. — "On  the  loth  of  September,  the  day 
after  the  battle  [of  Marignano].  the  Swiss  took 
the  road  btick  to  their  mountains.  Francis  I. 
entered  Milan  in  triumph.  Maximilian  Sforza 
took  refuge  in  the  castle,  and  twenty  days  after- 

1  wards  on  the  -tth  of  October,  surrendered,  con- 
senting to  retire  to  France,  with  a  pension  of 
30,000  crowns,  and  the  promise  of  being  rec- 
ommended for  a  cardinal's  hat.  and  almost  con- 
soled for  his  downfall  '  by  the  pleasure  of  being 
delivered  from  the  insolence  of  the  Swiss,  the 
exactions  of  the  Emperor  Maximilian,  and  the 
rascalities  of  the  Spaniard.s. '  Fifteen  years  after- 
wards,   in  June,   1530,  he  died   in  oblivion   at 
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P^iris.  Francis  I.  regained  possession  of  all 
>Iilaness.  ruliliiig  tlicreto.  with  the  pope's  con- 
sent, the  duchies  of  I'iirnia  and  Piacen/.a.  wliich 
had  liecn  detached  from  it.  .  .  .  Two  treaties, 
one  of  \oveml)er  7.  1.51").  and  the  other  of  Xo- 
vemlier  '2i).  1516.  re-established  not  only  peace, 
hut  perpetual  alliance,  between  the  King  of 
France  and  the  thirteen  Swiss  Cantons,  with 
stipulated  conditions  in  detail.  Whilst  these  ne- 
gotiations were  iu  jirogress.  Francis  I.  and  Leo 
X..  by  a  treaty  published  at  Viterbo.  on  the  13tli 
of  October,  proclaimed  their  hearty  reconcilia- 
tion. The  |)ope  guaranteed  to  Francis  I.  the 
diu'hy  of  Milan,  restored  to  him  those  of  Parma 
and  Piacenza.  and  recalled  his  troops  which  were 
still  serving  against  the  Venetians."  At  the  same 
time,  arrangements  %vere  made  for  a  personal 
meeting  of  the  pope  and  the  French  king,  wluch 
took  placeat  Bologna  in  December,  \'>l~>.  "  Fran- 
cis did  not  attempt  to  hide  his  design  of  rccon- 
ijuering  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  which  Ferdinand 
the  Catholic  hud  wrongfully  usurpcil,  and  he 
demanded  the  jiope's  countenance.  Tlie  pope  did 
not  care  to  refuse,  but  he  pointed  out  to  the  king 
that  everything  foretold  the  very  near  death  of 
King  Ferdinand;  and  'Your  JIajesty,'  said  he, 
'  will  then  have  a  natural  opportunity  for  claim- 
ing your  rights;  and  as  for  me.  free,  as  I  shall 
then  be,  from  my  engagements  witli  the  King 
of  Arragon  in  respect  of  the  crown  of  Xaples,  I 
shall  lind  it  easier  to  respond  to  your  majesty's 
wish.'  The  pojie  merely  wanted  to  gain  time. 
Francis,  putting  aside  for  the  moment  the  king- 
dom of  Xaples,  spoke  of  Charles  VII.  's  Pragmatic 
Sanction  [see  above:  A.  D.  1438].  and  the  neces- 
sity of  [lutting  an  end  to  the  ditliculties  which 
had  ari-.eii  on  this  subject  between  the  court  of 
Koine  and  the  Kingsof  France,  his  jireilecessors. 
'  As  to  that,' said  the  pope,  'I  could  not  grant 
what  your  predecessors  demanded;  but  be  not 
uneasy;  I  have  a  compensation  to  propose  to 
you  which  will  prove  to  you  how  dear  your  in- 
terests are  to  me.'  The  two  sovereigns  had, 
without  doubt,  already  come  to  an  understanding 
on  this  point,  when,  after  a  three  days'  interview 
with  Leo  X.,  Francis  I.  returned  to  Milan,  leav- 
ing at  Bologna,  for  tlie  purpose  of  treating  in 
detail  the  alTair  of  tile  Pragmatic  Sanction,  his 
chancellor,  Duprat,  wdio  had  accompanied  him 
during  all  this  campaign  as  his  adviser  and  ne- 
gotiator. .  .  .  The  popes  .  .  .  had  all  of  them 
protested  since  the  days  of  Charles  VII.  against 
the  Pra.gmatic  Sanction  as  an  attack  upon  their 
rights,  and  had  demanded  its  abolition.  In  1461, 
Louis  XI.  .  .  .  had  yielded  for  a  moment  to  the 
demand  of  Pope  Pius  II.,  whose  countenance  he 
desired  to  gain,  ami  had  abrogated  tlie  Pragmatic; 
but,  not  having  obtained  wliathe  wanted  thereby, 
and  having  met  with  strong  opposition  in  the 
Parliament  of  Paris  to  his  concession,  he  had  let 
it  drop  without  formally  retracting  it,  .  .  . 
This  important  edict,  then,  was  still  vigorous  in 
1510.  wlien  Francis  I.,  after  his  victory  at  Me- 
legnano  and  his  reconciliation  with  the  pope, 
left  Chancellor  Duprat  at  Bologna  to  pursue  the 
negotiation  recipened  on  that  suliject.  The  '  com- 
pensation.' of  wdiich  Leo  X.,  on  redemancling  the 
abolition  of  the  Pragmatic  Sanction,  had  given  a 
peep  to  Francis  I.,  could  not  fail  to  have  charms 
for  a  |)rinco  so  little  scrupulous,  and  for  his  still 
less  scrupulous  chancellor.  The  pope  ]>roposed 
that  the  Pragmatic,  once  for  all  abolished,  should 
be  replaced  by  a  Concordat  between  the  two  sov- 


ereigns, and  that  this  Concordat,  whilst  putting 
a  stoj)  to  the  election  of  the  clergy  by  the  faith- 
ful, siioidd  transfer  to  the  king  the  right  of  nom- 
ination to  bishoprics  and  other  great  ecclesiastical 
ollices  and  benelice*;.  reserving  to  the  pope  the 
right  of  presentation  of  prelates  nominated  by 
the  king.  This,  considering  the  condition  of 
society  and  government  in  the  lOtli  century,  in 
the  absence  of  political  and  religicnis  liberty,  was 
to  take  away  from  the  church  her  own  existence, 
and  divide  her  between  two  masters,  without 
giving  her,  as  regarded  either  of  them,  any 
other  guarantee  of  independence  than  the  mere 
chance  of  their  dissensions  and  quarrels.  .  .  . 
Francis  I.  and  his  chancellor  saw  in  the  proposed 
Concordat  nothing  but  the  great  increment  of 
influence  it  secured  to  them,  by  making  all  the 
dignitaries  of  the  church  suppliants  at  tirst  and 
then  clients  of  the  kingship.  After  some  dilli- 
culties  as  to  points  of  detail,  the  Concordat  was 
concluded  and  signed  on  the  18th  of  August. 
1516.  Five  months  afterwards,  on  the  5th  of 
Feliruary.  1517,  the  king  repaired  iu  jierson  to 
Parliament,  to  which  he  had  summoned  many 
l)relates  and  doctors  of  the  University.  The 
Chancellore.xplained  the  points  of  the  Concordat. 
.  .  .  The  king  ordered  its  registration,  '  for  the 
good  of  his  kingdom  and  for  nuittance  of  the 
promise  he  had  given  the  jiope.' "  For  more  than 
a  year  the  Parliament  of  Paris  resisted  the  royal 
order,  and  it  was  not  until  the  22d  of  .March. 
1518,  that  it  yielded  to  the  king's  threats  and 
proceeded  to  registration  of  the  Concordat,  with 
forms  and  reservations  "  whiili  were  evidence 
of  compulsion.  The  other  Parliaments  of  France 
followed  with  more  or  less  zeal  .  .  .  the  e.vam- 
ple  shown  by  that  of  Paris.  The  University 
was  lieartily  disp<ised  to  push  resistance  farther 
than  had  been  done  by  Parliament."  —  F.  1'. 
Guizot.  Popii/jir  JJixl.  of  Fnmrc.  rh.  '28  (j-.  4).— 
■■  The  execution  of  the  Concordat  was  vigorously 
contested  for  years  afterwards.  Cathedrals  and 
monastic  chapters  proceeded  to  elect  bishoiis  and 
abbots  under  the  provisions  of  the  Pragmatic 
Sanction ;  and  every  such  case  became  a  fresh 
source  of  exasperation  between  the  contending 
powers.  .  .  .  13ut  the  Parliament,  though  clam- 
ouring loudly  for  the  '  Galilean  liberties.'  and 
makimr  a  gallant  stand  for  national  independence 
as  against  the  usurpations  of  Home,  was  unable 
to  maintain  its  ground  against  the  overpowering 
despotism  of  the  Crow'n.  The  monarchical  au- 
thority ultimately  achieved  a  complete  triumph. 
In  1527  a  peremptory  royal  ordinance  jirohiliited 
the  courts  of  Parliament  from  taking  further 
cognisance  of  causes  alTecting  elections  to  con- 
sistorial  benelices  and  conventual  priories;  and 
all  such  matters  were  transferred  to  the  .sole  juris- 
diction of  the  Council  of  State.  After  this  the 
agitation  against  the  Concordat  gradually  sub- 
sided. But  although,  in  virtue  of  its  compulsory 
registration  by  the  Parliament,  the  Concordat 
became  part  of  the  law  of  the  land,  it  is  certain 
that  the  Gallican  Church  never  accepted  this 
flagrant  invasion  of  its  libertii's. " — W.  II.  .lervis. 
//(»/.  of  III,-  Clniirh  of  Fr.ior,.  i:  1.  y//,.  10!)-U0. 
A.  b.  1515-1547.— The  institution  of  the 
Court. — Its  baneful  influence.  —  "  Francis  I.  in- 
stituted the  Court,  and  this  ha<l  a  decisive  influ- 
ence ujKjn  the  mauueis  of  the  nobility  Those 
lords,  whose  respect  royalty  had  dillicnlty  in 
keeidng  when  they  were  at  their  castles,  having 
come  to  court,  prostrated  themselves  before  the 
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throne,  and  yiclilcd  obedience  Avilli  tlieir  whole 
hearts.  A  few  words  will  describe  this  Court. 
The  liing  lodged  and  fed  in  his  own  large  palace. 
which  was  titled  for  the  purpose,  the  tlower  of 
the  French  nobility.  Some  of  these  lords  were 
in  liis  service,  under  the  title  of  officers  of  his 
household  —  as  chamberlains,  purveyors,  equer- 
ries. iS:c.  Large  numbers  of  domestic  offices 
were  created  solely  as  an  excuse  for  their  pres- 
ence. Others  lived  there,  without  duties,  sim- 
ply as  guests.  All  these,  besides  lodging  and 
food,  had  often  a  pension  as  well.  A  third  class 
were  given  only  a  lodging,  and  provided  their 
own  table ;  but  all  were  amused  and  entertained 
with  various  pleasures,  at  the  expense  of  the 
king.  Balls,  carousjils,  stately  ceremonials, 
granil  dinners,  theatricals,  conversations  inspired 
by  the  presence  of  fair  women,  constant  inter- 
course of  all  kinds,  where  each  could  choose  for 
liimself,  and  where  the  refined  and  literary  found 
a  place  as  well  as  the  vain  and  profligate,  —  such 
was  court  life,  a  tridy  different  thing  from  the 
monotonous  and  brutal  existence  of  the  feudal  lord 
at  his  castle  in  the  depths  of  his  province.  So, 
from  all  sides,  nobles  flocked  to  court,  to  gratify 
both  the  most  refined  tastes  and  the  most  degraded 
passions.  Some  came  hoping  to  make  their  for- 
tune, a  word  from  the  king  sufficing  to  enrich  a 
man:  others  came  to  gain  a  rank  in  the  army,  a 
lucrative  post  in  the  finance  department,  an 
abbey,  or  a  bisliopric.  From  the  time  kings 
held  court,  it  became  almost  a  law,  that  notliing 
shoidd  be  granted  to  a  nobleman  who  lived  be- 
yond its  pale.  Those  lords  who  persisted  in 
staying  on  their  own  estates  were  sujiposed  to 
rail  against  the  a<lministration,  or,  as  we  of  the 
present  would  express  it,  to  be  in  opposition. 
'Tliey  must  indeed  be  men  of  gross  minds  who 
are  not  tempted  by  the  polish  of  the  court:  at 
all  events  it  is  very  insolent  in  them  to  show  .so 
little  wish  to  see  tlieir  sovereign,  and  enjoy  the 
honor  of  living  luuler  his  roof.'  Sucli  was 
almost  precisely  the  opinion  of  the  king  in  re- 
gard to  the  provincial  nobility.  .  .  .  Ambition 
drew  the  nobles  to  court:  ambition,  society,  and 
dissipation  kept  them  there.  To  incur  the  dis- 
pleasure of  their  master,  and  be  exiled  from 
court  was,  first,  to  lose  all  hope  of  advancement, 
and  then  to  fall  from  paradise  into  purgatory. 
It  killed  some  people.  But  life  was  much  more 
expensive  at  court  than  in  the  castles.  As  in  all 
society  where  each  is  constantly  in  the  presence 
of  his  neighbor,  there  was  unbounded  rivalry  as 
to  who  should  be  most  brilliant,  most  superb. 
The  old  revenues  did  not  suffice,  wliile,  at  the 
same  time,  the  inevitaljle  result  of  the  absence 
of  the  lords  was  to  decrease  them.  Whilst  the 
expenses  of  the  noblemen  at  Chambord  or  Ver- 
sailles were  steadily  on  the  increase,  his  inten- 
dant,  alone  and  unrestrained  upon  the  estate, 
filled  his  own  pockets,  and  sent  less  money  every 
quarter,  so  that,  to  keep  up  the  proper  rank,  the 
lord  was  forced  to  beg  a  jiension  frcjm  the  king. 
Low  indeeil  was  the  downfall  of  the  old  pride 
and  feudal  indep<'nilencel  The  question  was 
how  to  obtain  these  pensions,  ranks,  offices,  and 
favors  of  all  kinds.  The  virtues  most  prized  and 
rewarded  by  the  kings  were  not  civic  virtues. — 
capacity,  and  services  of  value  for  the  public 
goml:  what  pleased  them  was,  naturally,  devo 
tion  to  their  person,  blind  ol)edience,  flattery, 
and  subservience.  "—P.  Lacombe,  -:1  Short  His- 
tori/  I'f  the  French  People,  ch.  23. 


A.  D.  1516-1517.  —  Maximilian's  attempt 
against  Milan. — Diplomatic  intrigues. — The 
Treaty  of  Noyon. — After  Francis  1.  had  taken 
pos.session  of  -Milan,  and  while  Pope  Leo  X.  was 
making  professions  of  friendship  to  him  at  Bo- 
logna, a  scheme  took  shape  among  the  French 
king's  enemies  for  depriving  him  of  his  conquest, 
and  the  pope  was  privy  to  it.  "Henry  VIII. 
would  not  openly  break  the  peace  between  Eng- 
land and  France,  but  he  offered  to  supply  Maxi- 
milian with  Swiss  troops  for  an  attack  upon 
Milan.  It  was  useless  to  send  money  to  Maxi- 
milian, who  would  have  spent  it  on  himself"; 
but  troops  were  hired  for  the  emperor  by  the 
English  agent.  Pace,  and  "at  the  beginning  of 
March  [lol6]  the  joint  army  of  .Maximilian  and 
the  Swiss  assembled  at  Trent.  On  March  24  they 
were  within  a  few  miles  of  Milan,  and  their  suc- 
cess seemed  sure,  when  suddenly  Maximilian 
found  that  his  resources  were  exhausted  and  re- 
fused to  proceed;  next  day  he  withdrew  his 
troops  and  abandoned  his  allies.  .  .  .  The  expe- 
dition was  a  total  failure:  Jct  English  gold  had 
not  been  spent  in  vain,  as  the  Swiss  were  pre- 
vented from  entirely  joining  the  French,  and 
Francis  I.  was  reminded  that  his  position  in  Italy 
was  by  no  means  secure.  Leo  X.,  meanwhile,  in 
the  words  of  Pace,  '  had  played  marvellously 
with  both  hands  in  this  enterprise.' .  .  .  England 
was  now  the  chief  opponent  of  the  ambitious 
schemes  of  France,  and  aimed  at  bringing  about 
a  league  with  Maximilian,  Charles  [who  had  just 
succeeded  Ferdinand  of  Spain,  deceased  Januarj' 
23, 1316],  the  Pojie,  and  the  Swiss.  But  Charles's 
ministers,  chief  of  whom  was  Croy,  lord  of  Chi- 
evres,  had  a  care  above  all  for  the  interests  of 
Flanders,  and  so  were  greatly  under  the  influence 
of  France.  .  .  .  France  and  England  entered 
into  a  diplomatic  warfare  over  the  alliance  with 
Charles.  First,  England  on  April  19  recognised 
Charles  as  King  of  Spain,  Xavarre,  and  the  Two 
Sicilies:  then  Wolsey  strove  to  make  peace  be- 
tween Venice  and  Maximilian  as  a  first  step 
towards  detaching  Venice  from  its  French  alli- 
ance." On  the  other  hand,  negotiations  were 
secretly  carried  on  and  (August  13)  "the  treaty 
of  Xoyon  was  concluded  between  Francis  I.  and 
Charles.  Charles  was  to  marry  Louise,  the 
daughter  of  Fr.ancis  I.,  an  infant  of  one  year  old, 
and  receive  as  her  dower  the  French  claims  on 
Naples;  Venice  was  to  pay  Maximilian  200,000 
ducats  for  Brescia  and  Verona ;  in  case  he  refused 
this  offer  and  continued  the  war,  Charles  was  at 
liberty  to  help  his  grandfather,  and  Francis  I.  to 
help  the  Venetians,  without  any  breach  of  the 
peace  now  made  between  them.  ...  In  spite  of 
the  efforts  of  England,  Francis  I.  was  every- 
where successful  in  settling  his  difficulties.  On 
November  29  a  perpetual  peace  was  made  at  Fri- 
burg  between  France  aud  the  Swiss  Cantons;  on 
December  3  the  treaty  of  Noyon  was  renewed, 
and  Maximilian  was  included  in  its  provisions. 
Peace  was  made  between  him  and  Venice  by  tlie 
provision  that  Maximilian  was  to  hand  over  Ve- 
rona to  Charles,  who  in  turn  should  give  it  up  to 
the  King  of  France,  who  delivered  it  to  the 
Venetians:  JIaximilian  in  return  received  100,000 
ducats  from  Venice  and  as  much  from  France. 
The  compact  was  duly  carried  out ;  '  On  Febru- 
ary 8.  1317,'  wrote  the  Cardinal  of  Sion,  '  Verona 
belonged  to  the  Emperor:  on  the  9th  to  the  King 
Catholic;  on  the  15th  to  the  French:  on  the  17th 
to  the  Venetians.'    Such  was  the  end  of  the  wars 
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tliiit  liail  arisen  from  the  League  of  C'ainbrai. 
After  a  stnigjrle  of  eight  years  the  jiowers  that 
had  confederated  to  destroy  Venice  came  together 
to  restore  lier  to  her  former  place.  Venice  niiglit 
well  exult  in  this  reward  of  her  long  constancy, 
her  sacriliees  and  her  disasters." — il.  Creighton, 
Hist,  of  tlie  Piipiin/,  (liirinr/  the  Period  of  the  litf- 
onniitioii.  Ilk.  5,  ch.  19  {i:  4). 

Also  in:  J.  S.  Brewer,  Tlie,  Jiei'/n  of  llmry 
nil.,  ch.  4-6  (c.  1). 

A.  D.  1519. — Candidacy  of  Francis  I.  for  the 
Imperial  crown.     See  (Ikkm  \NV;   A.  D.  l.'il'.l. 

A.  D.  1520-1523. — Rivalry  of  Francis  I.  and 
Charles  V. — The  Emperor's  successes  in  Italy 
and  Navarre. — Milan  again  taken  from  Prance. 
— The  vffrongs  and  the  treason  of  the  Con- 
stable of  Bourbon. — "Willi  their  ciuididaturc 
for  the  Imperial  crown,  burst  forth  the  inextin- 
guishable rivahy  between  Francis  I.  and  Charles 
V.  The  former  claimed  Naples  for  himself  and 
Navarre  for  Henry  d'Albret:  the  Emperor  de- 
manded the  Milanese  as  a  tief  of  the  Empire,  and 
the  Duchy  of  Burgundy.  Their  resources  were 
about  eiiu;d.  If  the  empire  of  Charles  were  more 
extensive  the  kingdom  of  France  was  more  com- 
pact. The  Emperor's  subjects  were  richer,  but 
ids  authority  more  circumscribed.  Tlie  reputa- 
tion of  the  French  cavalry  was  not  inferior  to 
that  of  the  Spanish  infantry.  Victory  would  be- 
long to  the  one  who  should  win  over  the  King  of 
England  to  his  side.  .  .  .  IJoth  gave  pensions  to 
hisPrime  Minister,  Cardiiiid  Wolsey;  they  each 
asked  the  hand  of  his  daughter  Mary,  one  for 
the  dauphin,  the  other  for  himself.  "Francis  I. 
obtained  from  him  an  interview  at  Calais,  and 
forgetting  that  he  wished  to  gain  his  favour, 
eclipsed  him  by  his  elegance  and  magnificence 
[see  FiKi.D  OKTUE  Ci.otti  ok  Gold].  Charles 
v.,  more  adroit,  had  anticijiated  this  interview 
by  visiting  Henry  VIII.  in  England.  He  had 
secured  Wolsey  liy  giving  him  hopes  of  the  tiara. 
.  .  .  Everything  succeeded  with  the  Emperor. 
He  gained  Leo  X.  to  his  side  and  thus  obtained 
snilicicnt  inliuence  to  raise  his  tutor,  Adrian  of 
Utrecht,  to  the  papacy  [on  the  death  of  Leo, 
Dec.  1,  1521].  The  French  jicnetrated  into  Spain, 
but  arrived  too  late  to  aid  the  rising  there  [in 
Navarre,  1521].  The  governor  of  the  -.Milanese, 
Lautrec,  who  is  said  to  have  exiled  from  Milan 
nearly  half  its  inhabitants,  was  driven  out  of 
Lomliardy  [and  the  Pope  retook  Parma  and  Pla- 
eentia].  He  met  with  the  same  fate  again  in  the 
following  year:  the  Swiss,  who  were  ill-paid, 
asked  either  for  dismissal  or  battle,  and  allowed 
themselves  to  be  lieaten  at  La  Bicoquc  [April  29, 
1522],  The  monej'  intended  for  the  troops  had 
been  used  for  other  purposes  by  the  Queen- 
mother,  who  hated  Lautrec.  At  the  moment 
when  Francis  I.  was  thinking  of  re-entering  Italy, 
an  internal  enemy  threw  France  into  the  utmost 
danger.  Francis  had  given  mortal  offence  to  the 
Constable  of  Bourbon,  one  of  those  who  had 
most  contributed  to  the  victory  of  JIarignan. 
Charles,  Count  of  Montpensier  and  Dauphin  of 
Auvergne,  held  by  virtue  of  his  wife,  a  grand- 
daughter <if  Louis  XL,  the  Duchy  of  Bourbon, 
and  the  counties  of  Clermont.  La  Marche  and 
other  domains,  wiiichmade  him  the  first  noble  in 
the  kingdom.  On  the  death  of  his  wife,  the 
Queen-mother,  Louise  of  Savoy,  who  had  wanted 
to  marry  the  Constable  ami  had  been  refused  by 
him.  resolved  to  ruin  him.  She  disputed  witli 
liim  this  rich  inheritance  and  obtained  from  her 


son  that  the  jiroperty  should  be  provisionally 
setiuestered.  Bourbon,  exasperated,  resolved  to 
jiass  over  to  the  Emperor  (1523).  Half  a  century 
earlier,  revolt  did  not  mean  disloyalty.  The 
most  accomplished  knights  in  France,  Dnnoisand 
,Iohn  of  Calabria,  had  joined  the  '  League  for  the 
public  weal.' .  .  .  But  now  it  was  no  (luestion  of 
a  revolt  against  the  king;  such  a  thing  w;is  im- 
possible in  France  at  this  time.  It  was  a  con- 
spiracy against  the  very  existence  of  France  that 
Bourbon  was  plotting  with  foreigners.  He 
[iromised  Charles  V.  to  attack  Burgundy  as  soon 
as  Francis  I.  had  crossed  the  Al|is.  and  to  rouse 
into  I'evolt  five  provinces  of  which  he  believed 
himself  master;  the  kingdom  of  Provence  was  to 
be  re-establi.shed  in  his  favour,  and  France,  par- 
titioned between  Spain  and  England,  would  have 
ceased  to  exist  as  a  nation.  He  was  soon  able  to 
enjoy  the  reverses  of  his  country." — I.  Michelet, 
Siiiiiimini  of  Modern  hint.,  ch.  G.- — "  Henry  VIII. 
and  Charles  V.  were  both  read)-  to  secure  the 
services  of  the  ex -Constable.  He  decided  in 
favour  of  Charles  as  the  more  powerful  of  the 
two.  .  .  .  These  secret  negotiations  were  carried 
on  in  the  spring  of  1523,  while  Francis  I.  (having 
sent  a  sullicient  force  to  protect  his  northern 
frontier)  was  preparing  to  make  Italy  the  seat  of 
war.  With  this  object  the  king  ordered  a  ren- 
dezvous of  the  army  at  Lyons,  in  the  beginning 
of  September,  and  having  arranged  to  pass 
through  Moulins  on  his  way  to  join  the  forces, 
called  upon  the  Constable  to  meet  him  there  and 
to  proceed  with  him  to  Lyons.  Already  vague 
rumours  of  an  understanding  between  the  Em- 
peror and  Boiirbon  had  reached  Francis,  who 
gave  no  credence  to  them;  but  on  his  way  M.  de 
Breze,  Seneschal  of  Normandy,  attached  to  the 
Court  of  Louise  of  Savoy,  sent  such  jirccise  de- 
tails of  the  affair  by  two  Norman  gentlemen  in 
the  Constable's  service  that  doubt  was  no  longer 
possilile."  Francis  accordingly  entered  Moulins 
with  a  considerable  force,  and"  went  straight  to 
Bourbon,  who  feigned  illness.  The  Constable 
stoutly  denied  to  the  king  all  the  charges  wliich 
the  latter  revealed  to  him,  and  Francis,  who  was 
strongly  urged  to  order  his  arrest,  refn.sed  to  do 
so.  But  a  few  days  later,  when  the  king  had 
gone  forward  to  Lyons,  Bourbon,  pretending  to 
follow  him.  rode  away  to  his  strong  castle  of  Chan- 
telles,  from  whence  he  wrote  letters  demanding 
the  restitution  of  his  estates.  As  soon  as  his 
flight  was  known,  Francis  sent  forces  to  seize 
him;  but  the  Constable,  taking  one  companion 
with  him,  made  his  way  out  of  the  kingdom  in 
disguise.  Escaping  to  Italy,  he  was  there  placed 
in  command  of  the  imperial  army. — C.  Coignet, 
Francis  I.  iind  hi.i  Tiuien,  ch.  4. 

Also  in:  Miss  Pardoe,  The  Court  and  Reign, 
of  FranciH  I.,  v.  1,  ch.  14-19. — See,  also,  Aos- 
Tni.\:  A.  D.  1519-1555. 

A.  D.  1521. — Invasion  of  Navarre.  See  Na- 
varre: A.  D.  144'-'-l.-)21. 

A.  D.  1521-1525.— Beginning  of  the  Protes- 
tant Reform  movement.  See  Pai-acv:  A.  D. 
l.V.M-l.");35. 

A.  D.  1523-1524. — First  undertakings  in  the 
New  World. —  Voyages  of  Verrazano.  See 
America:  A.  D.  152:j-l.V24. 

A.  D.  1523-1525. — The  death  of  Bayard. — 
Second  invasion  of  Italy  by  Francis  I. — His 
defeat  and  capture  at  Pavia. —  "  Bonnivet.  the 
personal  enemy  of  ISourbon,  was  now  entrusted 
with  the  couunand   of   the  French   army.      He 
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marched  without  opposition  into  tlie  Milanese, 
and  might  have  taken  the  capital  had  he  pushed 
on  to  its  gates.  Having  by  irresolution  lost  it, 
he  retreated  to  winter  quarters  behind  the  Tesino. 
The  operations  of  the  English  in  Picardy,  of  the 
imperialists  in  Champagne,  and  of  the  Spaniards 
near  the  Pyrenees,  were  equally  insignitieant. 
The  spring  of  1524  brought  on  an  action,  if  the 
attack  of  one  point  can  be  called  such,  whicli 
proved  decisive  for  the  time.  Bonnivet  advanced 
rashly  beyond  the  Tesino.  The  imperialists, 
commanded  by  four  able  generals,  Launoi,  Pes- 
cara,  Bourbon,  and  Sforza.  succeeded  in  almost 
cutting  off  his  retreat.  They  at  the  same  time 
refused  Boniiivet's  offer  to  engage.  They  hoped 
to  weaken  him  by  famine.  The  Swiss  tirst  mur- 
mured against  the  distress  occasioned  by  want 
of  precaution.  They  deserted  across  the  river; 
and  Bonnivet,  thus  abandoned,  was  obliged  to 
make  a  precipitate  and  perilous  retreat.  A 
bridge  was  hastily  tiung  across  the  Sessia,  near 
Romagnano ;  and  Bonnivet,  with  his  best  knights 
and  gensdarmerie,  undertook  to  defend  the  pas- 
sage of  the  rest  of  the  army.  The  imperial- 
ists, led  on  by  Bourbon,  made  a  furious  attack. 
Bonnivet  was  wounded,  and  he  gave  his  place 
to  Bayard,  who,  never  entrusted  with  a  high 
command,  was  always  chosen  for  that  of  a 
forlorn  hope.  The  brave  Vandenesse  was  soon 
killed;  and  Bayard  himself  received  a  gun-shot 
through  the  reins.  The  gallant  chevalier,  feeling 
his  wound  mortal,  caused  himself  to  be  placed 
in  a  sitting  posture  beneath  a  tree,  his  face  to 
the  enemy,  and  his  sword  fixed  in  guise  of  a  cross 
before  him.  The  constable  Bourbon,  who  led 
the  imperialists,  soon  c;tme  up  to  the  dying  Bay- 
ard, and  expressed  his  compassion.  '  Weep  not  for 
me.' said  tlie  chevalier,  'but  for  thy.self.  Idle 
in  performing  ray  duty;  thou  art  betraying 
thine. '  Nothing  marks  more  strongly  the  great 
rise,  the  sudden  sacro-sanctity  of  the  royal  autlior- 
ity  in  those  days,  thau  the  general  horror  which 
the  treason  of  JBourbon  excited.  .  .  .  The  fact  is, 
that  this  sudden  horror  of  treason  was  owing,  in 
a  great  measure,  to  the  revived  study  of  the  clas- 
sics, in  which  treason  to  one's  country  is  uni- 
versally mentioned  as  an  impiety  and  a  crime 
of  the  deepest  dye.  Feudality,  with  all  its 
oaths,  had  no  such  horror  of  treason.  .  .  .  Bon- 
nivet had  evacuated  Italy  after  this  defeat  at  Ro- 
magnano. Bourbon's  animosity  stimulated  him 
to  push  his  advantage.  He  urged  the  emperor 
to  invade  France,  anil  recommended  the  Bourbon- 
nais  and  his  own  patrimonial  provinces  as  those 
most  advisable  to  invade.  Bourbon  wanted  to 
raise  his  friends  in  insurrection  against  Francis; 
but  Charles  descried  selfishness  in  this  scheme  of 
Bourbon,  and  directed  Pescara  to  march  with  the 
constable  into  the  south  of  France  and  \ay  siege 
to  Marseilles.  .  .  .  Marseilles  made  an  obstinate 
resistance,"  and  the  siege  was  ineffectual.  "  Fran- 
cis, in  the  meantime,  alarmed  by  the  invasion,  had 
assembled  an  army.  He  burned  to  employ  it, 
and  avenge  the  late  affront.  The  king  of  Eng- 
land, occupied  witli  the  Scotch,  gave  him  respite 
in  the  north ;  and  he  resolved  to  employ  this  by 
marching,  late  as  the  season  was.  into  Italy. 
His  generals,  who  by  this  time  were  sick  of  war- 
ring beyond  the  Alps,  opposed  the  design ;  but  not 
even  the  death  of  his  queen.  Claude,  could  stop 
Francis.  He  passed  Mount  Cenis ;  marched  upon 
Milan,  whose  population  was  spiritless  and 
broken  by  the  plague,  and  took  it  witliout  resis- 


tance. It  was  then  mooted  whether  Lodi  or  Pavia 
should  be  besieged.  The  latter,  imprudently, 
as  it  is  said,  was  preferred.  It  was  at  this  time 
that  Pope  Clement  VII.,  of  the  house  of  Jledici, 
who  had  lately  succeeded  Adrian,  made  the  most 
zealous  efforts  to  restore  peace  between  the 
monarchies.  He  found  Cliarles  and  his  generals 
arrogant  and  unwilling  to  treat.  The  French, 
said  they,  must  on  no  account  be  allowed  a  foot- 
ing in  Italy.  Clement,  impelled  by  pi(|ue  towards 
the  emperor,  or  generosity  to  Francis,  at  once 
abandoned  tlie  prudent  policy  of  his  predecessors, 
and  formed  a  league  with  the  French  king,  to 
whom,  after  all,  he  brought  no  accession  of  force. 
This  step  proved  afterwards  fatal  to  the  city  of 
Rome.  The  siege  of  Pavia  was  formed  about 
the  middle  of  October  [1524].  Antonio  de  Ley  va, 
an  experienced  officer,  supported  by  veteran 
troops,  commanded  in  the  town.  The  fortifica- 
tions were  strong,  and  were  likely  to  hold  for  a 
considerable  time.  By  the  month  of  January  the 
French  had  made  no  progress;  and  the  impatient 
Francis  despatched  a  considerable  portion  of  his 
army  for  the  invasion  of  Naples,  hearing  that  the 
country  was  drained  of  troops.  This  was  a  gross 
blunder,  which  Pescara  observing,  forbore  to 
send  any  force  to  oppose  the  expedition.  He 
knew  that  the  fate  of  Italy  would  be  decided 
before  Pavia.  Bourbon,  in  the  mean  time,  dis- 
gusted with  the  jealousies  and  tardiness  of  the 
imperial  generals,  employed  the  winter  in  raising 
an  army  of  lansquenets  on  his  own  account. 
From  the  duke  of  Savoy  he  procured  funds:  and 
early  in  the  year  1525  the  constable  joined  Pescara 
at  Lodi  with  a  fresh  army  of  12,000  mercenaries. 
They  had,  besides,  some  T.OOO  foot,  and  not  more 
than  1,500  horse.  AVith  these  they  marched  to 
the  relief  of  Pavia.  Francis  had  a  force  to  op- 
pose to  them,  not  only  inferior  in  numbers,  but 
so  harassed  with  a  winter's  siege,  that  all  the 
French  generals  of  experience  counselled  a  re- 
treat. Bonnivet  and  his  yoimg  troop  of  courtiers 
were  for  fighting;  and  the  monarch  hearkened 
to  them.  Pavia,  to  the  north  of  the  river, 
was  covered  in  great  part  by  the  chateau  and 
walled  park  of  Mirabel.  Adjoining  this,  and 
on  a  rising  ground,  was  the  French  c;unp.  extend- 
ing to  the  Tesino.  Through  tlie  camp,  or  through 
the  park,  lay  the  only  ways  by  which  the  im- 
perialists could  reach  Pavia.  The  camp  was 
strongly  entrenched  and  defended  by  artillery, 
except  on  the  side  of  the  park  of  Jlirabcl,  with 
which  it  communicated."  On  the  night  of  Feb- 
ruary '2'i,  the  imperialists  made  a  breach  in  the 
park  wall,  througli  wliich  they  ])ressed  next 
morning,  but  were  driven  back  witli  heavy  loss. 
"This  was  victory  enougli,  could  the  French 
king  have  been  contented  with  it.  But  the  im- 
patient Francis  no  sooner  beheld  his  enemies  in 
rout,  than  he  was  eager  to  chase  them  in  person, 
and  complete  the  victory  with  his  good  sword. 
He  rushed  forth  from  his  entrenchments  at  the 
head  of  his  gensdarmerie,  flinging  himself  be- 
tween the  enemy  and  his  own  artillery,  which 
was  thus  masked  and  rendered  useless.  The 
imperialists  rallied  as  soon  as  they  found  them- 
selves safe  from  tlie  fire  of  the  cannon,  "  and  the 
French  were  overwhelmed.  "Tlie  king  .  .  . 
behind  aheap  of  slain,  defended  himself  valiantly ; 
so  beaten  and  shattered,  so  begrimed  with  blood 
and  dust,  as  to  be  scarcely  distinguishable,  not- 
withstantliug  his  conspicuous  arinour.  He  had 
received   several  wounds,  one  in  the  forehead: 
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and  his  liorso,  struck  with  ;i  b;ill  in  the  lioail, 
reared,  fell  back,  and  crushed  him  with  his 
weii^ht:  still  Fran<-is  rose,  and  laid  jirostratc 
several  of  the  enemies  that  rusheil  u])iin  him."  lint 
presently  he  was  recognized  and  was  persuaded 
to  surrender  his  sword  to  Lannoi.  the  viceroy  of 
Naples.  "  Sueli  was  the  signal  defeat  that  put 
an  end  to  all  French  concpiests  and  claims  in 
Italy."— E.  E.  Crowe,  JIM.  of  Fniiice.  r.  1.  rh.  fi. 

Also  in :  W.  Robertson,  IliKt.  of  tin'  liilijn  of 
Chftrles  v..  hk.  4  (».  2).— .T.  S.  Brewer,  neirjn  of 
Ilenrii  VIIF..  ch.  21  (r.  2).— II.  G.  Smith.  Romanrr 
of  llixtiii-ji,  eh.  6. 

A.  D.  1525-1526. — The  captivity  of  Francis 
I.  and  his  deliberate  perfidy  in  the  Treaty  of 
Madrid. — The  captive  king  of  France  was  lodged 
in  the  castle  at  Pizzighitone.  "  Inste;i(l  of  bear- 
ing his  captivity  witli  cabnness  and  fortitude,  he 
chafed  and  fretted  under  the  loss  of  his  wonted 
pleasures;  at  one  moment  he  called  for  death  to 
end  his  woes,  while  at  another  he  was  ready  to 
sign  disastrous  terms  of  peace,  meaning  to  break 
faith  so  soon  as  ever  be  ndght  be  free  again.  .  .  . 
France,  at  first  stupetieil  by  the  mishap,  soon  be- 
gan to  recover  bo]ie.  Tlie  Regent,  for  all  her 
vices  and  faults,  was  proud  and  strong ;  .she 
gathered  what  force  she  coulrl  at  Lyons,  and 
looked  roimd  for  help.  .  .  .  Not  only  were  there 
anxieties  at  home,  but  the  frontiers  were  also 
threatened.  On  the  side  of  Germany  a  i)opular 
movement  ['  the  Pea.sant  War '].  closely  coimected 
with  the  religious  excitement  of  the  time,  pushed 
a  tierce  and  cruel  rabble  into  Lorraine,  whence 
they  proposed  to  enter  France.  But  they  wen; 
met  l)y  the  I)id<e  of  Guise  and  the  Count  of  Van- 
demont,  his  brother,  at  tlie  head  of  the  garrisons 
of  Burgundy  and  Cham])agne,  and  were  easily 
disper.sed.  It  was  thought  that  during  these 
troubles  Lannoy  would  march  his  army,  Hushed 
witli  victory,  from  the  Po  to  the  Rhone.  .  .  . 
But  Lannoy  had  no  money  to  pay  his  men.  and 
coulil  not  undertake  so  large  a  venture.  ]\[ean- 
wliile  negociations  began  between  Charles  V.  and 
the  King;  the  Em|)eror  demanding,  as  ransom, 
that  Bourbon  shcndd  be  invested  with  Provence 
and  Dauphiny,  joined  to  his  own  lands  in  Au- 
vergne,  and  should  receive  the  title  of  king;  and 
secondly  that  the  I)uch\'  of  Burgundy  should  be 
given  over  to  the  Emperor  as  the  inheritor  of  the 
lands  and  rights  of  Charles  the  Bold.  But  the 
King  of  France  would  not  listen  for  a  moment. 
And  now  the  King  of  England  and  most  of  the 
Italian  states,  alarmed  at  the  great  power  of  the 
Emperor,  began  to  change  siiles.  Henry  VIII. 
came  first.  He  signed  a  treaty  of  neutrality  with 
the  Regent,  in  which  it  was  agreed  that  not  even 
for  the  sake  of  the  King's  deliverance  should  any 
part  of  France  be  torn  from  her.  The  Italians 
joined  in  a  league  to  restore  the  King  to  liberty, 
and  to  secure  the  independence  of  Italy :  ami 
Turkey  was  called  on  for  help.  .  .  .  The  Em- 
peror now  felt  that  Francis  was  not  in  secure 
keeping  at  Pizzighitone.  .  .  .  He  therefore  gave 
orders  that  Francis  should  at  once  be  removed  to 
Spain."  The  captive  king  "was  .set  ashore  at 
Valencia,  and  received  witii  wonderful  welcome: 
dances,  festivals,  entertainments  of  every  kind, 
served  to  relieve  his  cajitivity;  it  was  like  a  res- 
toration to  life  !  But  this  did  not  suit  the  views 
of  the  Emperor,  who  wished  to  weary  the  King 
into  giving  up  all  thought  of  resistance:  he 
trusted  to  Ids  impatient  and  frivolous  character: 
his  mistake,  as  he  found  to  his  cost,  lay  in  think- 


ing that  a  man  of  such  cl];iracti'r  would  keep  his 
word.  He  therefore  h.id  him  removed  from  Va- 
lencia to  Jladrid.  where  he  was  kept  in  close  and 
galling  confinement,  in  a  high,  dreary  chamber, 
where  he  could  not  even  see  out  of  the  windows. 
This  had  the  desired  effect.  Tlie  King  talked  of 
alidic'iting;  he  fell  ill  of  ennui,  and  was  like  to 
<lie:  but  at  hist  he  coidd  hold  out  no  longer,  and 
al)an<loning  all  thought  of  honourable  action, 
agreed  to  shameful  terms,  con.solinghin\self  with 
a  private  protest  against  the  validity  of  the  deed, 
as  having  been  done  under  compulsion." — G.  W. 
Kitchin,''//(.'i^.  of  Fn  nice,  t.  2,  bk.  2,  ch.  5.  — "By 
the  Treaty  of  JIadrid,  signed  January  14th,  1520, 
Friuieis  '  restored  '  to  the  Emperor  the  Duchy  of 
Burgundy,  the  county  of  Chamlais,  and  some 
other  smaller  tiefs,  without  reservation  of  any 
feudal  suzerainty,  which  was  also  abandoned 
with  regard  to  the  counties  of  Flanders  and  Ar- 
tois,  the  Emperor,  however,  resigni;ig  the  towns 
on  the  Somme,  which  had  been  lield  by  Charles 
the  Bold.  The  French  King  also  renounced  his 
claims  to  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  the  Duchy  of 
Mil:ui,  the  comity  of  Asti,  and  the  city  of  Genoa. 
He  contracted  an  offensive  and  defensive  alliance 
with  Charles,  undertaking  to  attend  him  with  an 
arn\y  when  he  should  repair  to  Rome  to  receive 
the  Imperial  crown,  and  to  accompany  him  in 
person  whenever  he  should  march  against  the 
Turks  or  heretics.  He  witbilrew  his  protection 
from  the  King  of  Navarre,  the  Dukeof  Gelder- 
land,  and  the  La  Marcks;  took  upon  himself  the 
Emperor's  deljt  to  England,  and  agreed  to  givi'  his 
two  eldest  sons  as  hostages  for  the  execution  of 
the  treaty.  Instead,  however,  of  the  inditpendent 
kingdom  which  Bourbon  hail  expected,  all  that 
was  stipulated  in  his  favour  was  a  free  pardon 
for  him  and  his  adherents,  and  their  restoration 
in  their  forfeiteil  domains.  .  .  .  Tlie  jirovisions 
of  the  above  treaty  Francis  promised  to  execute 
on  the  word  and  honour  of  a  king,  and  by  an 
oath  sworn  witli  his  band  upon  the  holy  Gospels: 
yet  only  a  few  hours  liefore  he  was  to  sign  this 
solemn  act,  he  had  called  his  plenipotentiaries,  to- 
gether with  some  French  nobles,  secretaries,  and 
notaries,  into  his  chamber,  where,  after  exacting 
from  them  an  oath  of  secrecy,  he  entered  into  a 
long  discourse  touching  the  Em|)eror's  harshness 
towards  him,  and  signed  a  protest,  declaring  that, 
as  the  treaty  he  was  about  to  enter  into  had  been 
extorted  from  him  by  force,  it  was  null  and  \o\i\ 
from  the  beginning,  and  tliat  he  ne\ir  inlende<l 
to  execute  it:  thus,  as  a  French  wiiter  has  ob- 
■serveil,  establishing  by  an  authentic  notarial  act 
that  he  was  going  to  commit  a  perjury."  Treaties 
liave  often  been  shamefidly  violated,  yet  it  would 
jierliaps  be  impossible  to  parallel  this  gross  and 
deliberate  perjury.  In  JIarch.  Francis  was  con- 
ducted to  the  Spanish  frontier,  where,  on  a  boat 
in  mid-stream  of  the  Bidas.soa,  "he  w:is  ex- 
changed for  his  two  sons,  Francis  and  Henry, 
who  were  to  remain  in  Spain,  as  hostages  for  the 
execution  of  the  treaty.  The  tears  started  to  his 
eyes  as  he  embraced  his  children,  but  he  con- 
signed them  without  remorse  to  a  long  and  dreary 
exile."  As  speedily  as  possible  after  regaining 
his  liberty,  Francis  assembled  the  states  of  his 
kingdom  and  procured  from  them  a  decision 
"  tliat  the  King  could  not  alienate  the  patrimonj- 
of  France,  and  that  the  oath  which  he  had  taken 
in  his  captivity  did  not  abrogate  the  still  more 
solemn  one  which  had  been  administered  to  him  at 
his  coronation."    After  which  he  deemed  himself 
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discliartred  from  the  obligations  of  his  treaty, 
and  had  no  thought  of  surrendering  liimself  again 
a  prisoner,  as  he  was  lionourably  bound  to  do. — 
T.  H.  Dyer,  Hist,  of  Modern  Europe,  hk.  2,  cli.  5 
(c.  1). 

Also  IN":  A.  B.  Cochrane.  FmnciK  I.  in  Cup- 
tieitij. —  W.  Robertson,  Ilixt.  of  the  Reir/n  of 
Chiirles  v.,  hk.  4  (r.  2). — C.  Coignet,  Francis  I. 
and  his  Tiiius,  eh.  5— S. 

A.  D.  1526-1527. — Holy  League  with  Pope 
Clement  VII.  against  Charles  V.— Bourbon's 
attack  on  Rome.  See  It.m.v:  A.  I).  l-")2:!-152T, 
and  l-"i27. 

A.  D.  1527-1529.  —  New  alliance  against 
Charles  V. — Early  successes  in  Lombardy. — 
Disaster  at  Naples. — Genoa  and  all  posses- 
sions in  Italy  lost. — The  humiliating  Peace  of 
Cambrai.     See  Italy:  A.  I).  l.")27-i:)2'.). 

A.  D.  1529-1535. — Persecution  of  the  Prot- 
estant Reformers  and  spread  of  their  doctrines. 
See  Pai-acv:  A.  D.  l.-)21-l.")3.5. 

A.  D.  1531. — Alliance  with  the  Protestant 
princes  of  the  German  League  of  Smalkalde. 
See  Gkk.\l\nv:  A.  1).  l.""i:io-l."):32. 

A.  D.  1532. — Final  reunion  of  Brittany  with 
the  crown.     See  Bhittany:   A.  1).  I'l:!-. 

A.  D.  1532-1547. — Treaty  with  the  Pope. — 
Marriage  of  Prince  Henry  with  Catherine 
de'  Medici. — Renewed  war  with  Charles  V. — 
Alliance  with  the  Turks. — Victory  at  Ceri- 
soles. — Treaty  of  Crespy. — Increased  persecu- 
tion of  Protestants. — Massacre  of  Waldenses. 
— War  with  England. — Death  of  Francis  I. — 
"  The  '  ladies'  peace  '  .  .  .  lasted  up  to  l.jSG;  in- 
cessantly troubled,  however,  by  far  from  pacilic 
symptoms,  pnjceediugs  and  preparations.  In 
Uctoljer,  1532,  Francis  I.  had,  at  Calais,  an  inter- 
view with  Henry  VIII.,  at  which  they  contracted 
a  private  alliance,  and  undertook  '  to  rai.se  be- 
tween them  an  array  of  80,();t0  men  to  resist  the 
Turk.'"  But  when,  in  1535,  Charles  V.  attacked 
the  seat  of  the  B:irbary  pirates,  and  took  Tunis, 
Francis  "entered  into  negotiations  with  Soliman 
II.,  and  concluded  a  friendly  treaty  with  him 
against  what  was  called  'the  common  enemy.' 
Francis  had  been  for  some  time  preparing  to  re- 
sume his  projects  of  c<in(iuest  in  Italy;  he  had 
eflected  an  interview  at  JIarseilles,  in  October, 
1533,  witli  Pope  Clement  VII.,  who  w;vs  almost 
at  the  point  of  death,  and  it  was  there  that  the 
marriage  of  Prince  Henry  of  France  witlwCathe- 
rine  de'  iledici  [daughter  of  Lorenzo,  Duke  of 
Urbino,  and  granddaughter  of  Piero  de'  Jledici] 
was  settled.  Astonishment  was  expressed  that 
the  pope's  niece  had  but  a  very  moderate  dowry. 
'You  don't  see,  then.'  said  Clement  VII. 's  am- 
bassador, 'that  she  brings  France  three  jewels  of 
great  price,  Genoa,  Jlilau  and  Xaples  T  When 
this  language  was  reported  at  the  court  of  Charles 
v.,  it  caused  great  irritation  there.  In  1536  all 
these  combustibles  of  war  exploded ;  in  the  month 
of  February,  a  French  army  entered  Piedmont, 
and  occupied  Turin;  and,  in  the  month  of  July, 
Charles  V.  in  person  entered  Provence  at  the 
heati  of  50.000  men,  Anne  de  Montmorency,  hav- 
ing received  orders  to  defend  southern  France, 
began  bv  laying  it  waste  in  order  that  the  enemy 
might  not  be  able  to  live  in  it.  .  .  .  Montmorency 
made  u[)  his  mind  to  ilefend,  on  the  whole  coast 
of  Provence,  only  Marseilles  and  Aries;  he  pulled 
down  the  ramparts  of  tlie  other  towns,  which 
were  left  exposed  to  the  enemy.  For  two  months 
Charles  V.  prosecuted  this  campaign  without  a 


fight,  marching  through  the  whole  of  Provence 
an  army  which  fatigue,  shortness  of  provisions, 
sickness,  and  ambuscades  were  decimating  in- 
gloriously.  At  last  he  decided  upon  retreating. 
.  .  .  On  returning  from  his  sorry  expedition, 
Charles  V.  learned  that  those  of  Ids  lieutenants 
whom  lie  had  charged  with  the  conduct  of  a  simi- 
lar invasion  in  the  north  of  France,  in  Picardy, 
had  met  with  no  greater  success  than  he  himself 
in  Provence."  A  truce  for  three  months  was 
soon  afterwards  arranged,  and  in  June,  1538, 
through  the  mediation  of  Pope  Paul  III.,  a  treaty 
was  signed  at  Xice  which  extended  the  truce  to 
ten  years.  Xext  month  the  two  sovereigns  met 
at  Aigues-^Iortes  and  exchanged  many  assurances 
of  friendship." — F.  P.  Guizot,  Popular  Hist,  of 
France.,  ch.  28  (f.  4).— In  August,  1.539,  a  revolt 
at  Ghent  "called  Charles  V.  into  Flanders;  he 
was  then  in  Spain,  and  his  shortest  route  was 
through  France.  He  requested  permission  to 
cross  the  kingdom,  and  obtained  it,  after  having 
promised  the  Constable  Montmorency  that  he 
would  give  the  investiture  of  Jlilan  to  the  second 
son  of  the  King.  His  sojourn  in  France  was  a 
time  of  expensive  fetes,  and  cost  the  treasury 
four  millions;  yet,  in  the  midst  of  his  pleasures, 
the  Emperor  was  not  without  uneasiness.  .  .  . 
Francis,  however,  respected  the  rights  of  hospi- 
tality: but  Charles  did  not  give  to  his  son  the 
investiture  of  Milan.  The  King,  indignant,  ex- 
iled the  constable  for  having  trusted  the  word  of 
the  Emperor  without  exacting  his  signature,  and 
avenged  himself  by  strengthening  his  alliance 
with  the  Turks,  the  most  formidable  enemies  of 
the  empire.  .  .  .  The  hatred  of  the  two  monarchs 
was  carried  to  its  height  by  these  last  events; 
they  mutually  outraged  each  other  b}'  injurious 
libels,  and  submitteil  their  differences  to  the 
Pope.  Paul  III.  refused  to  decide  between  them, 
and  they  again  took  up  arms  [1542].  The  King 
invaded  Luxembourg,  and  the  Dauphin  Kou- 
sillon;  and  while  a  third  army  in  concert  with 
the  JIussulmans  besieged  Xice  [1542],  the  last 
asylum  of  the  dukes  of  Savoy,  by  laud,  the 
terrible  Barbarossa,  admiral  of  Soliman.  attacked 
it  by  sea.  The  town  was  taken,  the  castle  alone 
resisted,  and  the  siege  of  it  was  raised.  Bar- 
barossa consoled  himself  fortius  check  by  ravag- 
ing the  coasts  of  Italy,  where  he  made  10,000 
captives.  The  horror  which  he  inspired  recoiled 
on  Francis  I.,  his  ally,  whose  name  became  odi- 
ous in  Italy  and  Germany.  He  was  declared  the 
enemy  of  the  empire,  and  the  Diet  raised  against 
him  an  army  of  24,000  men,  at  the  head  of  wliich 
Charles  V.  penetrated  into  Champagne,  while 
Henr_Y  VIII.,  coalescing  with  the  Emperor,  at- 
tacked Picardy  with  10,000  English.  The  battle 
of  Cerisoles,  a  complete  victory,  gained  during 
the  same  year  [April  14,1544],  in  Piedmont,  by 
Francis  of  Bourbon,  Duke  d'Enghien,  against 
Gast,  general  of  the  Imperial  troops,  did  not  stop 
this  double  and  formidable  invasion.  Charles  V. 
advanced  almost  to  Chateau-Thierry.  But  dis- 
cord reigned  in  his  army ;  he  ran  short  of  iiro- 
visions,  and  could  easily  have  been  surrounded  ; 
he  then  again  promised  Jlilan  to  the  Duke  of 
Orleans,  the  second  sou  of  the  King.  This 
promise  irritated  the  Dauphin  Henry,  who  was 
afraid  to  see  his  brother  become  the  head  of  a 
house  as  dangerous  for  France  as  had  been  that 
of  Burgundy  ;  he  wished  to  reject  the  offer  of  the 
Emjieror  and  to  cut  off  his  retreat.  A  rivalry 
among  women,  it  is  said,  saved  Charles  V.  .  .  . 
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Tlic  war  was  terminated  almo.st  immediately 
afterwards  [1544]  by  tlie  treaty  of  Crespy  in 
Valois.  Tlie  Eniperur  promised  liis  daugliter  to 
the  Duke  of  Orleans,  with  tlie  Low  Countries 
and  Franohe-Comte,  or  one  of  liis  nieces,  with 
Mihiu.  Francis  restored  to  the  Duke  of  Savoy 
the  greater  part  of  the  places  tliat  he  lield  in 
Piedmont;  he  renounced  all  lUterior  preteu.sions 
to  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  the  duchy  of  Milan, 
and  likewise  to  the  sovereignty  of  Flanders  and 
Artois;  Charles,  on  his  part,  gave  up  the  duchy 
of  Burgundy.  This  treaty  put  an  end  to  the 
rivalry  of  the  two  sovereigns,  which  had  ensan- 
guined Europe  for  25  years.  The  death  of  the 
Duke  of  Orleans  freed  the  Emperor  from  dis- 
possessing himself  of  Milan  or  the  Low  Coun- 
tries; he  refused  all  compensation  to  the  King, 
hut  the  peace  was  not  broken.  Francis  1.  protited 
by  it  to  redouble  Ins  severity  with  regard  to  the 
Protestants.  A  population  of  many  tliousands 
of  Waldenses,  an  imfortunatc  renuiant  from  the 
religious  persecutions  of  the  IHth  century,  dwelt 
upon  the  contiues  of  Provence,  and  the  County 
Venaissin,  and  a  short  time  back  had  entered 
into  communion  with  the  Calviuists.  The  King 
permitted  John  ^Mesnier,  Baron  d'(!)ppede,  first 
president  of  the  Parliament  of  Aix,  to  execute 
[1546]  a  sentence  delivered  against  them  five 
years  previously  by  tiie  Parliament.  John  d'Op- 
jii'de  himself  directed  this  frightful  execution. 
Twenty-two  towns  or  villages  were  burned  and 
sacked;  the  inhabitants,  surprised  during  the 
night,  were  pursued  among  the  rocks  by  the 
glare  of  the  flames  which  ilevoured  their  houses. 
The  men  perislied  by  executions,  but  the  women 
were  delivered  over  to  terrible  violences.  At 
Cabrif-res,  the  principal  town  of  the  canton,  700 
men  were  murdered  in  cold  blood,  and  all  the 
women  were  burnt;  lastly,  according  to  the  tenor 
of  the  sentence,  the  houses  were  rased,  the  woods 
cut  down,  the  trees  in  the  gardens  torn  up,  and 
in  a  short  time  this  country,  so  fertile  and  so 
thickly  peopled,  became  a  desert  and  a  waste. 
This  dreadful  massacre  was  one  of  the  principal 
causes  of.  the  religious  wars  which  desolated 
France  for  so  long  a  time.  .  .  .  The  war  con- 
tinued between  [llenr}-  VIII.]  and  Francis  I. 
The  English  had  taken  Boulogne,  and  a  French 
fleet  ravaged  the  coasts  of  England,  after  taking 
possession  of  the  I.sle  of  Wight  [1545].  Hostili- 
ties were  ternunated  by  the  treaty  of  Guines 
[1547],  which  the  two  kings  signe(l  on  the  edge 
of  their  graves,  and  it  was  arranged  that  Boulogne 
should  be  restored  for  the  sum  of  2,000,000  of 
gold  crowns.  .  .  .  Henry  VIII.  and  Francis  I. 
died  in  the  same  year  [1.547]." — E.  de  Bonne- 
chose,  Hist,  of  Fnince,  v.  1,  ;)/*.  363-367. 

Also  in  :  W.  Robertson,  Jlist.  of  the  Reif/n  of 
Charles  V.,  hk.  6-9  (v.  2).— J.  A.  Froude,  im.  of 
Enrihtnd.  rh.  20-23  (c.  4). 

A.  D.  I534-IS35- — The  voyages  of  Jacques 
Cartier  and  the  taking  possession  of  Canada. 
See  Amehu  .\:   A.  I).  I.")a4-15:i5. 

A.  D.  1534-1560.— Persecution  of  the  Prot- 
estants.— Their  organization. — Their  num- 
bers.— "  Francis  I.  had  long  shrunk  from  perse- 
cution, but  having  once  begun  he  showed  no 
further  hesitation.  During  the  remainder  of  his 
reign  and  the  whole  of  that  of  his  son  Henry  II. 
(1534-1559)  the  cruelty  of  the  sufferings  inflicted 
on  the  Reformers  increased  with  the  number  of 
the  victims.  At  tirst  the)'  were  strangled  and 
burnt,  then  burnt  alive,  then  hung  in  chains  to 
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roast  over  a  slow  fire.  .  .  .  The  Edict  of  Chateau- 
briand (1551),  taking  away  all  right  of  appeal 
from  those  convicted  of  heresy,  was  followed  by 
an  attempt  to  introduce  an  Inquisition  on  the 
model  of  that  of  Spain,  and  when  this  failed 
owing  to  the  opposition  of  the  lawyers,  the 
Edict  of  CompiOgne  (1.557)  denounced  cajiital 
punishment  against  all  who  in  public  or  private 
professed  any  heterodox  doctrine.  It  is  a  com- 
monplace that  persecution  availsnothing  against 
tlie  truth  —  that  the  true  Church  springs  from 
the  blood  of  martyrs.  Yet  the  same  cause 
which  triumplied  over  jiersecution  in  France 
was  criLshcd  by  it  in  Spain  and  in  the  Walloon 
Netherlands.  Was  it  therefore  not  the  truth  V 
The  fact  would  rather  seem  to  be,  that  there  is 
no  creed,  no  sect  whicli  cannot  be  extirpated  by 
force.  But  that  it  may  prevail,  persecution 
must  be  without  respect  of  persons,  universal, 
continuous,  protracted.  Not  one  of  tliese  condi- 
tions was  fulfilled  in  France.  The  opinions  of 
the  greater  nobles  and  princes,  and  of  those  who 
were  their  immediate  followers,  were  not  too 
narrowly  scanned,  nor  was  the  pcr.seeution 
equally  severe  at  all  times  and  in  all  places. 
Some  governors  and  judges  and  not  a  few  of  the 
higher  clergy  inclined  to  toleration.  .  .  .  The 
cheerful  constancy  of  the  French  martyrs  was 
admirable.  Jlen,  women  and  children  walked  to 
execution  singing  the  p.salms  of  Marot  and  the 
Song  of  Simeon.  This  boldness  confounded 
their  enemies.  Hawkers  distributed  in  every 
part  of  the  country  the  books  issued  from  the 
press  of  Geneva  and  which  it  was  a  capital 
offence  even  to  possess.  Preachers  taught  openly 
in  the  streets  and  market-places.  .  .  .  The  in- 
creasing numbers  of  their  converts  and  the  high 
position  of  some  among  them  gave  confidence  to 
the  Protestants.  Delegates  from  the  reformed 
congregations  of  France  were  on  their  way  to 
Paris  to  take  part  in  the  deliberations  of  the  first 
national  Synod  on  t!ie  very  d;iy  (April  3,  1559) 
when  the  peace  of  Cateau  Cambresis  was  signed, 
a  peace  which  was  to  be  the  prelude  to  a  vigor- 
ous and  concerted  effort  to  root  out  heresy  on 
the  part  of  the  kings  of  France  and  Spain.  The 
object  of  the  meeting  was  twofold:  first  to  draw 
up  a  detailed  profession  of  faith,  which  was  sub- 
mitted to  Calvin  —  there  was,  he  said,  little  to 
add,  less  to  correct  —  secondly  to  determine  the 
'  ecclesiastical  discipline  '  of  the  new  Church. 
The  ministers  were  to  be  chosen  by  the  elders 
and  deacons,  but  approved  by  the  whole  congre- 
gation. The  affairs  of  each  congregation  were 
placed  under  the  control  of  the  Consistory,  a 
court  composed  of  tlie  pastors,  elders  and  dea- 
cons ;  more  important  matters  were  reserved  for 
the  decision  of  the  provincial  '  eolloques '  or 
synods,  which  were  to  meet  twice  a  year,  and  in 
which  each  churdi  was  represented  by  its  pastor 
and  at  least  one  elder.  Above  all  was  the  na- 
tional Synod  also  composed  of  the  clergy  and  of 
representative  laymen.  This  organisation  was 
thoroughly  representative  and  popular,  the 
elected  delegates  of  the  congregations,  the  elders 
and  deacons,  preponderated  in  all  the  governing 
bodies,  and  all  ministers  and  churches  were  de- 
clared equal.  The  Reformed  churches,  which, 
although  most  numerous  in  the  South,  spread 
over  almost  the  whole  country,  are  said  at  this 
time  to  have  counted  .some  400,000  members 
(1-559).  These  were  of  almost  all  classes,  except 
perhaps  the  lowest,   although  even  among  the 
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peasantry  there  were  some  martyrs  for  the  faitli." 
On  the  accession  of  Charles  IX.,  in  1560,  "a 
quarter  of  the  inliabitants  of  France  were,  it  was 
said,  inchuleil  in  the  3,500  reformed  congrega- 
tions. Tliis  is  certainly  an  exaggeration,  but  it 
is  probable  that  the  number  of  the  Protestants 
was  never  greater  than  during  the  first  years  of 
the  reign  of  Charles  IX.  .  .  .  The  most  probable 
estimate  is  that  at  the  beginning  of  the  wars  of 
religion  the  Huguenots  with  women  and  chil- 
dren amounted  to  some  1,500,000  souls  out  of  a 
population  of  between  fifteen  and  twenty  mil- 
lions. But  in  this  minority  were  included  about 
one-fourth  of  the  lesser  nobility,  the  country 
gentlemen,  and  a  smaller  proportion  of  the  great 
nobles,  the  majority  of  the  better  sort  of  towns- 
people in  many  of  the  most  important  towns, 
such  as  Caen,  Dieppe,  Havre,  Nantes,  La 
Rochelle,  Nimes,  >Iont]iellier,  Jlontauban,  Cha- 
lons, Macou,  Lyons,  Valence,  Limoges  and  Gre- 
noble, and  an  im])ortant  minority  in  other  places, 
such  as  Rouen,  Orleans,  Bordeaux  and  Toulouse. 
The  Protestants  were  most  numerous  in  the 
South-west,  in  Poitou,  in  the  ^Alarche,  Limousin, 
Angoumois  and  Perigord,  because  in  those  dis- 
tricts, which  were  the  seats  of  long-established 
and  flourishing  manufactures,  the  middle  classes 
were  most  prosperous,  intelligent  and  educated. 
It  is  doubtful  whether  the  Catholics  were  not  in 
a  large  majority,  even  where  the  superior  po.si- 
tion,  intelligence  and  vigour  of  the  Huguenots 
gave  them  the  upper  hand.  Only  in  some  parts 
of  the  South-west  and  of  Dauphiny  do  the  bulk 
of  the  population  appear  to  have  been  decidedl)' 
hostile  to  the  old  reli.gion.  During  the  course 
of  the  Civil  War  the  Protestants  came  to  be  more 
and  more  concentrated  in  certain  parts  of  the 
countrv.  as  for  instance  between  the  Garonne  and 
the  Loire."— P.  F.  Willert,  Ileui-i/  of  Navarre 
and  the  llnrjm  tuita  in  France,  ch .  1. 

A.  D.  1541-1543. — Jacques  Cartier's  last  ex- 
plorations in  Canada.  See  America:  A.  D. 
l."i41-10o:j. 

A.  D.  1541-1564. — The  rise  and  influence  of 
Calvinism.     .Sfc  Gkni;va:  A.  D.  15:!t!-15rpt. 

A.  D.  1547. —Accession  of  King  Henry  II. 

A.  D.  1547-1559. — The  rise  of  the  Guises. 
— Alliance  vvith  the  German  Protestants. — 
Wars  with  the  emperor,  and  with  Sp,ain  and 
England. — Acquisition  of  Les  Trois  Eveches, 
and  of  Calais. — Unsuccessful  campaign  in 
Italy. — Battle  and  siege  of  St.  Quentin. — 
Treaty  of  Cateau-Carabresis. — "The  .son  of 
Francis  L,  who  in  1.5-tT  ascended  the  throne 
under  tlie  title  of  Henry  II.,  was  told  bj'  his 
dying  father  to  beware  of  the  Guises.  .  .  .  The 
Guises  were  a  branch  of  the  ducal  House  of  Lor- 
raine, which,  although  the  dukedom  was  a  fief 
of  the  German  empire,  had  long  stood  in  intimate 
relations  with  the  court  and  nobility  of  France. 
The  foimder  of  the  family  was  Claude,  a  yoimger 
son  of  Rene  II.,  Duke  of  Lorraine,  who,  being 
naturalised  in  France  in  1505,  rendered  himself 
conspicuous  in  the  wars  of  Francis  I.,  and  was 
created  first  Duke  of  Guise.  He  died  in  1.550, 
leaving  five  daughters  and  six  sons.  His  eldest 
daughter,  ^lary.  became  the  wife  of  James  V.  of 
Scotland,  and  mother  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots. 
The  sons  were  all  men  of  extraordinary  energy 
and  ambition,  and  their  \uiited  influence  was,  for 
a  nvind)er  tif  years,  more  than  a  match  for  that 
of  the  crown.  Francis,  second  Duke  of  Guise, 
acquired,  while  still  a  young  man,  extraordinary 


renown  as  a  military  commander,  by  carrying 
ovit  certain  ambitious  designs  of  France  on  a 
neighbouring  territory.  ...  As  is  well  known, 
French  statesmen  have  for  many  centuries 
cherished  the  idea  that  the  natural  boundary  of 
France  on  the  east  is  the  Rhine,  from  its  mouth 
to  its  source,  and  thence  along  tlie  crest  of  the 
Alps  to  the  Mediterranean.  ...  To  begin  the 
realisaticm  of  the  idea,  advantage  was  taken  of 
the  war  which  broke  out  between  the  Emperor 
Charles  V.  and  his  Protestant  subjects  in  North 
Germany  [see  Germany:  A.  I).  1546-1552].  Al- 
though the  Protestants  of  France  were  persecuted 
to  the  death.  Henry  II.,  with  furtively  ambitious 
designs,  offered  to  defend  the  Protestants  of  Ger- 
many against  their  own  emperor:  and  entered 
into  an  alliance  in  1551  with  Maurice  of  Saxony 
and  other  princes,  undertaking  to  send  an  army 
to  their  aid.  As  bases  of  his  operations,  it  was 
agreed  that  he  might  take  temporary  military 
possession  of  Toul,  Verdun,  and  ^Metz.  three 
bishoprics  [forming  a  district  called  the  Trois 
Eveches],  each  with  a  portion  of  territory  lying 
within  the  area  of  the  duchy  of  Lorraine,  but 
held  as  distinct  fiefs  of  the  German  empire  — 
such,  in  fact,  being  fragments  of  Loiliair's  king- 
dom, which  fell  to  Germany,  and  had  in  no  shape 
been  incorporated  with  France.  It  was  stipu- 
lated that,  in  occupying  these  places,  the  French 
were  not  to  interfere  with  their  old  connection 
with  the  empire.  The  confidence  reposed  in  the 
French  was  grievousl}'  abused.  All  the  stipula- 
tions went  for  nothing.  In  1553,  French  troops 
took  possession  of  Toul  and  ^'erdun,  also  of 
Nanc}',  the  capital  of  Lorraine,  treating  the 
duchj",  generally,  as  a  conquered  country.  See- 
ing this,  Mctz  shut  her  gates  and  trusted  to  her 
fortifications.  To  procure  an  entrance  and  secure 
possession,  there  was  a  resort  to  stratagems  which 
afford  a  startling  illustration  of  the  tricks  that 
French  nobles  at  that  time  could  be  guilty  of  in 
order  to  gain  their  ends.  The  French  com- 
mander, the  Constable  !Montmorenc_v,  begged  to 
be  allowed  to  pass  through  the  town  with  a  few 
attendants,  while  his  army  made  a  wide  circuit 
on  its  route.  The  too  credulous  custodiers  of 
the  city  opened  the  gates,  and,  to  their  dismay, 
the  whole  French  forces  rushed  in,  and  began 
to  rule  in  true  despotic  fashion.  .  .  .  Thus  was 
Metz  secured  for  France  in  a  way  which  modern 
Frenchmen,  we  should  imagine,  can  hardly  think 
of  without  shame.  Germany,  however,  did  not 
relinquish  this  important  fortress  without  a  strug- 
gle. Furious  at  its  loss,  the  Emperor  Charles  V. 
proceeded  to  besiege  it  with  a  large  army.  The 
defence  was  undertaken  by  the  Duke  of  Guise, 
assisted  by  a  body  of  French  nobility.  After  an 
investment  of  four  months,  and  a  loss  of  30,000 
men,  Charles  was  forced  to  raise  the  siege,  Jan- 
uary 1,  1553.  all  his  attempts  at  the  capture  of 
the  place  being  effectually  baffled." — W.  Cham- 
bers, France:  its  Ilistorii and  lienAntions.ch.  6. — 
"The  war  continued  <luring  the  two  following 
3-ears;  but  both  parties  were  now  growing  weary 
of  a  contest  in  which  neither  achieved  any  de- 
cisive superiority  ";  and  the  emperor,  having  ne- 
gotiated an  armistice,  resigned  all  his  crowns  to 
iiis  son,  Philip  II.,  and  liis  brother  Ferdinand 
(October.  1555).  ■'  Meantime  Pope  Paul  IV..  who 
detested  the  Spaniards  and  longed  for  the  com- 
plete subversion  of  their  jiowcr  in  the  Peninsula, 
entered  into  a  league  with  the  French  king 
against  Philip ;  Francis  of  Guise  was  eucouraged 
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in  his  favorite  project  of  efTcctiiif;  a  restoration 
of  the  crown  of  Na|)les  to  his  own  family,  as  the 
descendants  of  Rene  of  Anjou;  and  ill  Decem- 
ber, 1556,  an  army  of  16,000  men,  commanded 
by  the  Dnke  of  Guise,  crossed  the  Alps,  and, 
marcliin;^  direct  to  Rome,  prcpareil  to  attack  the 
Spanish  viceroy  of  Naiiles,  the  celebrated  Duke 
of  Alva.  In  April,  1557,  Guise  advanced  into 
the  Alirnz/.i,  and  liesie^n-d  Civitella;  but  here  he 
encountered  a  deternnued  resistance,  and,  after 
sacrificing  a  great  part  of  his  troops,  found  it  ne- 
cessary to  abandon  the  attempt.  lie  retreated 
toward  Rome,  closely  pursueil  l)y  the  Didic  of 
Alva;  and  the  result  was  that  the  e.\peditiim 
totall)'  failed.  Before  liis  army  could  recover 
from  the  fatigues  and  lo.sses  of  their  fruitless 
campaign,  the  French  general  was  suddenly  re- 
calleil  by  a  dispatch  containing  tidings  of  urgent 
importance  from  the  north  of  France.  The 
Spanish  army  in  the  Netherlands,  commanded  by 
the  Duke  of  Savoy,  having  been  joined  by  a  body 
of  Engli.sh  auxiliaries  under  the  Earl  of  Pem- 
broke, had  invaded  France  and  laid  siege  to  St. 
Quentin.  This  place  was  badly  fortilied,  and 
defended  by  a  feeble  garrison  und<'r  the  Admiral 
de  Coligny.  Jlontmorency  advanced  with  the 
main  army  to  re-enforce  it,  and  on  the  10th  of 
August  rashly  attacked  the  Spaniards,  wdio  out- 
numbered his  own  troops  in  the  projiortion  of 
more  than  two  to  one,  and  inflicted  on  him  a  fatal 
and  irretrievable  defeat.  The  loss  of  the  French 
amounted,  according  to  most  accounts,  to  4,000 
.slain  in  the  lield.  while  at  least  an  e(|ual  numljcr 
remained  ju'lsoners,  in<'luding  the  Constalile  him- 
self. The  road  to  Paris  lay  o])en  to  the  victors. 
.  .  .  The  Duke  of  Savoy  was  eager  to  advance; 
but  the  cautious  Philip,  happily  for  France,  re- 
jected his  advice,  and  ordered  him  to  press  the 
siege  of  St.  tjiieiitiii.  That  town  made  a  desper- 
ate resistance  for  more  than  a  fortnight  longer, 
and  was  captured  by  storm  on  tlie  27tliof  August 
[1557].  .  .  .  Philip  took  ]iossession  of  a  few  other 
neighbouring  fortresses,  but  attempted  no  .serious 
movement  in  prosecution  of  liis  victory.  .  .  . 
The  Duke  of  Guise  arrived  from  Italy  early  in 
October,  to  the  great  joy  of  tlu;  king  and  the  na- 
tion, and  was  immediately  created  lieutenant- 
general  of  the  kingdom,  witli  powers  of  almost 
unlimited  extent.  He  applied  himself,  with  his 
utmost  ability  and  perseverance,  to  repair  the  late 
disasters;  and  with  such  success,  that  in  less  than 
two  months  he  was  enabled  to  assemble  a  fresh 
and  well-appointed  army  at  Compit^gne.  Resolv- 
ing to  strike  a  vigorous  blow  Ijcfore  the  enemy 
could  reappear  in  the  field,  he  detached  a  division 
of  his  army  to  make  a  feint  in  the  direction  of 
Luxeml)urg;  and,  rapidly  marching  westward 
with  the  remainder,  presented  himself  on  the  1st 
of  January,  1558.  befinx' the  wallsof  Calais.  .  .  . 
The  French  attack  was  a  complete  surprise;  the 
two  advanced  forts  commanding  tlie  apjiroaches 
to  the  town  were  bombarded,  and  surrendered  on 
the  3d  of  January;  three  days  later  the  castle 
was  carried  by  assault ;  and  on  the  8th,  the  gov- 
ernor. Lord  Wentworth,  was  forced  to  capitulate. 
.  .  .  Guines,  no  longer  tenable  after  the  fall  of 
Calais,  shared  tlie  same  fate  on  the  21st  of  Jan- 
uary; and  thus,  within  the  short  space  of  three 
weeks,  were  the  last  remnants  of  her  ancient  do- 
minion on  the  Continent  snatched  from  the  grasp 
of  England  —  possessions  which  she  had  held  for 
upward  of  200  3'ears.  .  .  .  This  remarkable  ex- 
ploit, so  flafteriug  to  the  national  pride,  createtl 
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universal  enthusiasm  in  France,  and  carried  to 
the  highest  pitch  the  reputation  and  ])opularity 
of  Guise.  From  this  moment  his  influence  be- 
came paramount;  and  the  marriage  of  the  ilau- 
phin  to  the  tjueenof  Scots,  which  was  solemnised 
on  th(^  24th  of  April,  1558,  seemed  to  exalt  the 
house  of  Lorraine  to  a  still  more  towering  pinna- 
cle of  greatness.  It  was  stipulated  by  a  .secret 
article  of  the  marriage-contract  that  the  sover- 
eignty of  Scotland  should  be  transferred  to 
France,  and  that  the  two  crowns  should  remain 
united  forever,  in  case  of  the  decease  of  Mary 
without  issue.  Toward  the  end  of  the  year  ne- 
gotiaticms  were  <ipened  with  a  view  to  jieace." 
They  were  interrupted,  however,  in  Novem- 
ber, 1558,  by  tlie  death  of  Queen  Mary  of  Eng- 
land, wife  of  Philip  of  Spain.  "  When  the  con- 
gress reassemliled  at  Le  Cateau-Cambresis,  in 
February,  1559,  the  Spanish  ministers  no  longer 
maintained  the  interests  of  England ;  and  Eliza- 
beth, thus  abandoned,  agreed  to  an  arraiigeinent 
which  virtually  ceded  Calais  to  France,  though 
with  such  nominal  qualitications  as  satisfied  the 
.seu.sitiveness  of  the  national  honour.  Calais  was 
to  be  restored  to  the  English  at  the  end  of  eight 
years,  with  a  penalty,  in  case  of  failure,  of  .500.- 
000  crowns.  At  the  same  time,  if  any  hostile 
proceedings  should  take  place  on  the  part  of 
England  against  France  within  the  period  speci- 
fied, the  queen  was  to  forego  all  claim  to  the  ful- 
fillment of  the  article."  The  treaty  between 
France  and  England  was  signed  April  2,  1559, 
and  that  betw'een  France  and  Spain  the  follow- 
ing ilay.  By  the  latter,  "the  two  monarchs 
mutually  restored  their  conquests  in  Luxemburg, 
the  Netherlands,  Picardy,  and  Artois;  France 
aliandoned  Savoy  and  Piedmont,  witli  the  excep- 
tion of  Turin  and  four  other  fortresses  [restoring 
Pliilibert  Emanuel,  Dukeof  Savoy,  to  hisdomin- 
ions  —  see  S.woy  .vnd  Pied.mont:  A.  D.  1559- 
1580] ;  she  evacuated  Tuscany,  Corsica,  and  Mont- 
ferrat,  and  yielded  up  no  less  than  189  towns  or 
fortresses  in  various  parts  of  Europe.  By  way 
of  compensation,  Henry  preserved  the  district  of 
the  '  Trois  Eveclies  ' — Toul.  Metz,  and  Verdun  — 
and  made  the  all-important  acquisition  of  Calais. 
This  pacification  was  sealed,  according  to  cus- 
tom, by  marriages" — Henry's  daughter  Eliza- 
beth to  Philip  of  Spain,  and  liis  sister  Marguerite 
to  the  Dnke  of  Savoy.  In  a  tournament,  at 
Paris,  which  celebrated  tlie.se  marriages,  Henry 
received  an  injury  from  the  lance  of  Moutgom- 
eiy,  captain  of  his  Scottish  guards,  which  caused 
his  death  eleven  days  afterwards  —  July  10, 
1559. — W.  H.  Jervis,  Student's  Hi.it.  <if  Fraiiee, 
ch.  15. 

Also  in  :  J.  L.  Motley,  The  Rise  of  the  Dntrli 
liepiiUic,  2}t-  1.  f''*-  2-3  (v.  1). — Lady  Jackson, 
The  Court  of  Fi'ance  in  tlie  16<A  Centurij.  r.  2,  ch. 
9-20. — L.  von  Rankc,  Civil  Wars  nnd  ^titiiuirhij 
ill  Fritiire,  Kitli  and  nth  Centuries,  eli.  G  (c.   1). 

A.  D.  1548. — Marriage  of  Antoine  de  Bour- 
bon to  Jeanne  d'Albret,  heiress  of  Navarre. 
See  NAV.viuiE:  A.  D.  1528-1563. 

A.  D.  1552. — Alliance  with  the  Turks.  See 
It.\i,y  (Southern):  A.I).  1528-1570. 

A.  D.  1554-1565.  —  Huguenot  attempts  at 
colonization  in  Brazil  and  in  Florida,  and  their 
fate.  See  Fi.oitiDA:  A.  D.  1.562-I.5U3;  1.561- 
1565;  151)5.  and  1567-1568. 

A.  D.  1558-1559.  — Aid  given  to  revolt  in 
t    Corsica.     See  Gf.no.\  :  A.  I).  1528-155!). 

A.  D.  1559. — Accession  of  King  Francis  II. 
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A.  D.  1559-1561.— Francis  II.,  Charles  IX., 
the  Guises  and  Catharine  de'  Medici. — The 
Conspiracy  of  Amboise. — Rapid  spread  and 
organization  of  Protestantism. — Rise  of  the 
Huguenot  party. — Disputed  origin  of  its  name. 
— Hfury  II.  ■•  had  been  married  from  political 
motives  to  the  niece  of  Clement  VII.,  Catharine 
de  Medici.  This  ambitiou.s  woman  came  to 
France  conscious  that  the  marriage  was  a  politi- 
cal one,  mentally  a  stranger  to  her  husband ;  and 
such  she  always  remained.  This  placed  her  from 
the  first  in  a  false  position.  The  King  was  in- 
fluenced by  any  one  rather  than  by  his  wife ;  and 
a  by  no  means  charming  mistress,  Diana  of 
Poitiers,  played  her  jiart  by  the  side  of  and  above 
the  Queen.  .  .  .  Immediately  after  the  death  of 
her  husband,  in  1559,  she  [Catharine]  greedily 
grasped  at  [lower.  The  young  King,  Francis 
II. ,  was  of  age  when  he  entered  his  fourteenth 
year.  There  could  therefore  be  no  legal  regenej', 
though  there  might  be  an  actual  one,  for  a  weakly 
monarch  of  si.xteen  was  still  incompetent  to  gov- 
ern. But  she  was  thwarted  in  her  first  grasp  at 
power.  Under  Francis  I.,  a  family  [the  Guises  — 
see  above]  previously  unknown  in  French  history 
had  begun  to  play  a  prominent  part.  .  .  .  The 
brothers  succeeded  in  bringing  about  a  political 
marriage  which  promised  to  throw  the  King,  who 
was  mentally  a  child,  entirely  into  their  hands. 
Their  sister  jMar\'  had  been  married  to  James  V. 
of  Scotland,  whose  crown  was  then  rather  an  in- 
significant one,  but  was  now  beginning  to  gain 
importance.  The  issue  of  this  marriage  was  a 
charming  girl,  who  was  destined  for  the  King's 
wife.  She  was  betrothed  to  him  without  his 
consent  when  still  a  child.  The  young  Queen 
was  Mary  Stuart.  Her  misfortunes,  her  beauty, 
and  her  connection  with  European  history,  have 
made  her  a  historical  personage,  more  conspicu- 
ous indeed  for  what  she  suffered  tlian  for  what 
she  did ;  her  real  importance  is  not  commensu- 
rate with  the  position  she  occupies.  This,  then, 
was  the  position  of  the  brothers  Guise  at  court. 
The  King  was  the  husband  of  their  niece;  both 
were  children  in  age  and  mind,  and  therefore 
doubly  required  guidance.  The  lirothers,  Francis 
and  Charles,  had  the  government  entirely  in  their 
hands ;  the  Duke  managed  the  army,  the  Cardinal 
the  finances  and  foreign  affairs.  Two  such  lead- 
ers were  the  mayors  of  the  palace.  The  whole 
constitution  of  the  court  reminds  us  of  the  '  rois 
faineants'  and  the  office  of  major-domoiuiderthe 
Carlovingians.  Thus,  just  when  Catharine  was 
about  to  take  advantage  of  a  favourable  moment, 
she  saw  herself  once  more  eclijisetl  and  thrust 
aside,  and  that  by  insolent  ujistarts  of  whom  one 
thing  only  was  certain,  that  they  possessed  un- 
usual talents,  and  that  their  consciences  were 
elastic  in  the  choice  of  means.  It  was  not  only 
from  Catharine  that  the  supremacy  of  the  Guises 
met  with  violent  opposition,  but  also  from  Prot- 
estantism, the  importance  of  which  was  greatly 
increasing  in  France.  ...  In  the  lime  of  Henry 
II.,  in  spite  of  all  the  edicts  and  executions.  Prot- 
estantism had  made  great  progress.  ...  In  the 
spring  of  1559,  interdicted  Protestantism  had 
secretly  reviewed  its  congregations,  and  at  the 
first  national  synod  drawn  up  a  confession  of 
faith  and  a  constitution  for  the  new  Church. 
Preachers  and  elders  had  apjieared  from  every 
part  of  France,  and  their  eighty  articles  of  28th 
May,  15.59,  have  become  the  code  of  laws  of 
French  Protestautisui.  The  Calvinistic  principle 
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of  the  Congregational  Church,  with  choice  of  its 
own  minister,  deacons,  and  elders;  a  consistory 
which  maintained  strict  discipline  in  matters  of 
faith  and  morals  .  .  .  wasestablished  upon  French 
soil,  and  was  afterwards  publicly  accepted  by  the 
whole  party.  The  more  adherents  this  party 
gained  in  the  upper  circles,  the  bolder  was  its  at- 
titude; there  was,  indeed,  no  end  to  the  execu- 
tions, or  to  the  edicts  against  heresy,  but  a  spirit 
of  opposition,  previously  unknown,  had  gradually 
gained  ground.  Prisoners  were  set  free,  the  con- 
demned were  rescued  from  the  hands  of  the  e.ve- 
cutioncrs  on  the  way  to  the  scaffold,  and  a  plan 
was  devised  among  the  numerous  fugitives  in 
foreign  lands  for  producing  a  turn  in  the  course 
of  events  by  violent  means.  La  Renaudie,  a  re- 
formed nobleman  from  Perigord,  who  had  sworn 
vengeance  on  the  Guises  for  the  execution  of  Iris 
brother,  had,  with  a  number  of  other  persons  of 
his  own  way  of  thinking,  formed  a  plan  for  at- 
tacking the  Guises,  cariying  off  the  King,  and 
placing  him  under  tlie  guardianship  of  the  Bour- 
bon agnates.  .  .  .  The  project w-as betrayed;  the 
Guises  succeeded  in  placing  the  King  in  security 
in  the  Castle  of  Amboise ;  a  number  of  the  con- 
spirators were  seized,  another  troop  overpowered 
and  dispersed  on  their  attack  upon  the  castle,  on 
the  17th  of  March,  1560;  some  were  killed,  some 
taken  prisoners  and  at  once  executed.  It  was 
then  discovered,  or  pretended,  that  the  youngest 
of  the  Bourbon  princes  [see  Bourbon,  House 
of],  Louis  of  Conde,  was  implicated  in  the  con- 
spiracy [known  as  the  Conspiracy  or  Tumult  of 
Amboise].  .  .  .  The  Guises  now  ventured,  in 
contempt  of  French  historical  traditions,  to  im- 
prison this  prince  of  the  blood,  this  agnate  of  the 
reigning  house ;  to  summon  him  before  an  arbi- 
trary tribunal  of  partisans,  and  to  condemn  him 
to  death.  .  .  .  This  affair  kept  all  France  in  sus- 
pense. All  the  nobles,  although  strongly  in- 
fected with  Huguenot  ideas,  were  on  Conde's 
side;  even  those  who  condemned  his  i-eligious 
opinions  made  his  cause  tlieir  own.  The_v  justly 
thought  that  if  he  fell  none  of  them  would  be 
safe.  In  the  midst  of  this  ferment,  destiny  in- 
terposed. On  the  5th  of  December,  1560,  Francis 
II.  died  suddenly,  and  a  complete  change  took 
place.  His  death  put  an  end  to  a  net-work  of 
intrigues,^  which  aimed  at  knocking  the  rebellion, 
political  and  religious,  on  the  head.  .  .  .  During 
this  confusion  one  individual  had  been  watching 
the  course  of  events  with  the  eagerness  of  a  beast 
read}'  to  seize  on  its  prey.  Catharine  of  Medici 
was  convinced  that  the  time  of  her  dominion  had 
at  length  arrived.  .  .  .  Francis  II.  was  scarcely 
dead  when  she  seized  upon  the  person  and  the 
power  of  Charles  IX.  He  was  a  boy  of  ten  years 
old,  not  more  promising  than  liis' eldest  brother, 
sickly  and  weakly  like  all  the  sons  of  Henry  II., 
more  attacheil  to  his  mother  than  the  others,  and 
he  had  been  neglected  liy  the  Guises.  .  .  .  One 
of  her  first  acts  was  to  liberate  Conde;  this  was  a 
decided  step  towards  reconciliation  with  the 
Bourbons  and  the  Protestants.  The  whole  situa- 
tion was  all  at  once  changed.  The  court  was 
ruled  by  Catharine;  her  feverish  thirst  for  power 
was  satisfied.  The  Guises  and  their  adherents 
were,  indeed,  permittetl  to  remain  in  their  offices 
and  posts  of  honour,  in  order  not  fatally  to  offend 
them;  but  their  supremacy  was  destroyed,  and 
tile  new  power  was  based  upon  the  Queen's 
understanding  with  the  heads  of  the  Huguenot 
party." — L.  lliiusser,  Tlw  Pcriml  vf  the  liej'urma- 
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(ion,  1517  tr>  1648,  r/i.  2.5.  — "The  recent  commo- 
tion had  (lisoloscil  tlie  existence  of  a  Ijody  of 
malcontents,  in  part  religious,  in  part  also  ])oliti- 
cal,  scattered  over  the  wliole  kini;doni  and  of 
unascertained  numbers.  To  its  adlierents  the 
name  of  Huguenots  was  now  for  tlie  first  time 
given.  What  the  origin  of  this  celebrated  ap- 
pell.ition  was,  it  is  now  perliaps  impossible  to 
discover.  ...  It  has  been  traced  back  to  the 
name  of  tlie  Eiilgenossen  or  '  confederates,'  under 
which  the  party  of  freedom  figured  in  Geneva 
when  the  authority  of  the  bishop  anil  duke  was 
overthrown;  or  to  the  'Roy  Huguct,'  or  'IIu- 
guon.'a  hobgol)lin  snppo.sed  to  haunt  the  vicinity 
of  Tours,  to  whom  the  supiTstitious  attril)uli'd 
the  nocturnal  assemblies  of  the  Protestants;  or  to 
tlie  gate  'du  roy  Huguon'  of  the  same  city,  near 
which  those  gatherings  were  wont  to  be  made. 
Some  of  their  enemies  maintained  the  former  ex- 
istence of  a  diminutive  coin  known  as  a  '  hugue- 
not.' and  asserted  that  the  appellation,  as  ajiplied 
to  the  reformed,  arose  from  their  '  not  being 
worth  a  huguenot,'  or  farthing.  And  some  of 
their  friends,  with  ecjual  confidence  and  no  less 
improl)ability,  declared  that  it  was  invenleil  be- 
cause the  adherents  of  the  house  of  Guise  secretly 
put  forward  claims  upon  the  crown  of  France  in 
behalf  of  that  house  as  descended  from  Charle- 
magne, whereas  the  Protestants  loyally  upheld 
the  riglitsof  the  Valois  sprung  from  Hugh  Capet. 
In  the  diversity  of  contradictory  statements,  we 
may  perhaps  be  excused  if  we  suspend  our  judg- 
ment. .  .  .  Not  a  W(.'ek  had  passed  after  the  con- 
spiracy of  Amboise  before  the  word  was  in  every- 
body's mouth.  Few  knew  or  cared  whence  it 
arose.  A  powerful  party,  whatever  name  it 
might  bear,  had  sprung  up,  as  it  were,  in  a  night. 
.  .  .  No  feature  of  the  rise  of  the  Reformation 
in  France  is  more  remarkable  than  the  sudden 
impulse  which  it  received  during  the  last  year 
or  two  of  Henry  II. 's  life,  and  especially  within 
the  brief  limits  of  the  reign  of  his  eldest  son.  .  .  . 
There  was  not  a  corner  of  the  kingdom  where  the 
nund)er  of  incipient  Protestant  churches  was  not 
considerable.  Provence  alone  contained  60, 
whose  delegates  this  year  met  in  a  synod  at  the 
blood-stained  village  of  Merindol.  In  large  tracts 
of  country  the  Huguenots  had  become  so  numer- 
ous that  they  were  no  longer  able  or  disposed  to 
conceal  their  religious  sentiments,  nor  content  to 
celebrate  their  rites  in  private  or  nocturnal  as- 
semblies. This  was  particularly  the  ease  in 
Normandy,  in  Languedoc,  and  on  the  banks  of 
the  Rhone."— H.  JI.  Baird,  Hht.  of  t/m  Rise  of 
the  Ilnrjuenots.  bk.  1,  ch.  10  (i-.  1). 

Also  in  :  C.  JI.  Yonge,  Cameos  from  Eng.  Jlint. . 
4t!i  Kiriis.  r.  20. 

A.  D.  1560. — Accession  of  King  Charles  IX. 

A.  D.  1560-1563. — Changed  policy  of  Catha- 
rine de'  Medici. — Delusive  favors  to  the  Hu- 
guenots.— The  Guises  and  the  Catholics  again 
ascendant. — The  massacre  of  Vassy. —  Out- 
break of  civil  war. — Battle  of  Dreux. — Assas- 
sination of  Guise. — Peace  and  the  Edict  of 
Amboise. — '■Catherine  de  Medici,  now  regent, 
thought  it  wisest  to  abandon  the  policy  which 
had  till  then  prevailed  under  the  influence  of  the 
Guises,  and  while  she  confirmed  the  Lorraine 
princes  in  the  important  offices  they  held,  she 
named,  on  the  other  hand,  Antoine  de  Bourlxni 
[king  of  Navarre]  lieutenant-general  of  the  king- 
dom, and  took  Michel  de  I'Hopital  as  her  chief 
adviser.   .   .   .   Chancellor   de  I'llopital,  like  the 


Regent,  aimed  at  the  destruction  of  the  parties 
which  were  rending  the  kingdom  asunder;  but 
his  political  programme  was  that  of  an  honest 
man  and  a  true  liberal.  A  wise  system  of  re- 
ligioiis  toleration  and  of  administrative  reform 
would,  he  thought,  restore  jjeace  and  .satisfy  all 
true  Frenchmen.  'Let  us,'  he  said,  'do  away 
with  the  diabolical  party-names  which  cause 
so  many  seditions  —  Lutherans,  Huguenots,  and 
Papists;  let  us  not  alter  the  name  of  Christians.' 
.  .  .  The  edicts  of  Saint  Germain  and  of  .lanuary 
(1.56'2)  were  favourable  to  the  Huguenots.  Re- 
ligious meetings  were  allowed  in  rural  districts; 
.all  penalties  previously  decreed  against  Dissent- 
ers were  suspended  on  condition  that  the  old 
faith  should  not  lie  interfered  with:  tinally,  the 
Huguenot  divines,  with  Theodore  de  Beze  at 
their  head,  were  invited  to  meet  the  Roman 
Catholic  jirelates  and  theologians  in  a  conference 
(colloque)  at  Poissy,  near  Paris.  Theodore  de 
Beze,  the  faithful  associate  and  coadjutor  of 
Calvin  in  the  great  work  of  the  Reforniatii>n, 
both  at  Geneva  and  in  France,  is  justly  and  imi- 
versally  regarded  as  the  historian  of  the  early 
Huguenots.  .  .  .  The  speech  he  delivered  at  the 
opening  of  the  colloiivie  is  an  eloquent  plea  for 
liberty  and  mutual  forbearance.  Unfortunately, 
the  conciliatory  measures  he  proposed  satisfied 
no  one." — G.  JIasson,  The  Ilur/nenots,  ch.  2. — 
"  The  edict  of  .lanuary  .  .  .  gave  ]iermis.sion  to 
Protestants  to  liohl  meetings  for  pulilic  worship 
outside  the  towns,  and  placed  their  meetings 
tuider  the  protection  of  the  law.  .  .  .  The  Par- 
liament of  Paris  refused  to  register  the  edict 
until  after  repeated  orders  from  the  Queen- 
mother.  The  Parliament  of  Dijon  refused  to 
register  it.  .  .  .  The  Parliament  of  Aix  refused. 
Next,  Antoine  de  Navarre,  bribeil  by  a  promise 
of  the  restoration  of  the  Spanish  jiart  of  his  little 
kingdom,  announced  that  the  colliniuy  of  Poiss_v 
had  converted  him,  dismissed  Beza  and  the  re- 
formed preachers,  sent  Jeanne  back  to  Beam, 
demanded  the  dismissal  of  the  Chatillons  from 
the  court,  and  invited  the  Duke  of  Guise  and  his 
brother,  the  Canlinal,  who  were  at  their  chateau 
of  .Joiuville,  to  return  to  Paris.     Then  occurred 

—  it  was  only  six  weeks  after  the  Edict  of  .Jami- 
ary  —  the  massacre  of  Vassy.  Nine  hundred 
out  of  3.000  —  the  population  of  tliat  little  town 

—  were  Protestants.  Rejoicing  in  the  permission 
granted  them  by  the  new  law,  they  were  assem- 
bled on  the  Sunday  morning,  in  a  barn  outside  ' 
the  town,  for  the  ]nirposeof  public  service.  The 
Duke  of  Guise  and  the  Cardinal,  with  their  armed 
escort  of  gentlemen  and  soldiers,  riding  on  their 
way  to  Paris,  heard  the  bells  which  summoned  the 
people,  and  asked  what  they  meant.  Being  told 
that  it  was  a  Huguenot  '  preche,'  the  Duke  swore 
that  he  would  Huguenot  them  to  some  purpose. 
He  rode  straight  to  the  barn  and  entered  the 
place,  threatening  to  murder  them  all.  The 
people  relying  on  the  law,  barred  the  doors. 
Then  the  massacre  began.  The  soldiers  burst  open 
the  feeble  barrier,  and  began  to  lire  among  the 
perfectly  unarmed  and  inoffensive  people,  ^ixty- 
four  were  killed  —  men,  women,  and  children; 
200  were  wounded.  This  was  the  signal  for  war. 
Conde,  on  the  intelligence,  immediately  retired 
from  the  court  to  Meaux,  whence  he  i.ssued  a 
proclama,tion  calling  on  all  the  Prijtestants  of  the 
country  to  take  up  arms.  Coligny  was  at  Cha- 
tillon,  whither  Catliarine  addressed  him  letter 
after  letter,  urging  upon  him,  in  ambiguous  terras, 
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the  defence  of  the  King.  It  seems,  though  this 
is  obscure,  that  at  one  time  Conde  might  liave 
seized  tlie  royal  family  and  lield  tliem.  But  if 
he  liad  the  opportunity,  lie  neglected  it.  and  the 
chance  never  came  again.  Henceforward,  how- 
ever, we  hear  no  more  talk  about  Catharine  be- 
coming a  Protestant.  That  pretence  will  serve 
her  no  more.  Before  the  clash  of  arms,  there 
was  silence  for  a  space.  Men  waited  till  the  last 
man  in  France  who  had  not  spoken  should  de- 
clare himself.  The  Huguenots  looked  to  the 
Admiral,  and  not  to  Conde.  It  was  on  him  that 
the  real  responsibilit,)-  lay  of  declaring  civil  war. 
It  was  a  responsibility  from  which  the  strongest 
man  might  shrink.  .  .  .  The  Admiral  having 
once  made  up  his  mind,  hesitated  no  longer, 
and,  with  a  heavy  heart,  set  off  the  next  day  to 
join  Conde.  He  wrote  to  Catharine  that  he  took 
up  arms,  not  against  the  King,  but  against  those 
who  held  him  captive.  He  wrote  also  to  his  old 
uncle,  the  Constable  [Montmorency].  .  .  .  The 
Constable  replied.  There  was  no  bitterness  be- 
tween uncle  and  nephew.  The  former  was  fight- 
ing to  prevent  the  'universal  ruin'  of  his  country, 
and  for  his  '  petits  maitres,'  the  boys,  the  sons  of 
his  old  friend,  Henry  II.  Montmorency  joined 
the  Guises  in  perfect  loyalty,  and  with  the  firm 
conviction  that  it  was  the  right  thing  for  him  to 
do.  The  Chatillon  fought  in  the  name  of  law 
and  justice,  and  to  prevent  the  universal  mas- 
sacre of  his  people.  .  .  .  Then  the  first  civil  war 
began  with  a  gallant  exploit  —  the  taking  of 
Orleans  [April  1.502].  Conde  rode  into  it  at  the 
head  of  2,000  cavalry,  all  shouting  like  school- 
boy's, and  racing  for  six  miles  who  should  get 
into  the  city  first.  They  pillaged  the  churches, 
and  turned  out  the  Catholics.  '  Those  who  were 
that  day  turned  outside  the  citj-  wept  catholicly 
that  they  were  dispossessed  of  the  magazines  of 
the  finest  wines  in  France.'  Truly  a  dire  mis- 
fortune, for  the  Catholics  to  lose  all  the  best 
claret  districts  !  Orleans  taken,  the  Huguenots 
proceeded  to  issue  protestations  and  manifestoes, 
in  all  of  which  the  hand  of  the  Admiral  is  visi- 
ble. The}'  are  not  fighting  against  the  King, 
who  is  a  prisoner:  the  war  was  begun  by  the 
Guises.  .  .  .  They  might  have  added,  truly 
enough,  that  Conde  and  the  Admiral  held  in 
their  hands  letters  from  Catharine,  urging  them 
to  carry  on  the  contest  for  the  sake  of  the  young 
King.  The  fall  of  Orleans  was  quickly  followed 
by  that  of  Rouen.  Tours,  Blois,  Bourges,  Vienne, 
Valence,  and  Jlontauban.  The  civil  war  was 
fairly  begun.  The  party  was  now  well  organ- 
ized. Conde  was  commander-in-chief  by  right 
of  his  birth;  Coligny  was  real  leader  by  right  of 
his  reputation  and  wisdom.  It  was  by  him  that 
a  Solemn  League  and  Covenant  was  drawn  up, 
to  be  signed  by  every  one  of  the  Calvinist  chiefs. 
These  were,  besides  Conde  and  the  Chatillons, 
La  Rochefoucavdd,  .  .  .  Coligny 's  nephew  and 
Conde's  brother-in-law  —  he  was  the  greatest 
seigneur  in  Poitou;  Rohan,  from  Dauphine,  who 
was  Conde's  cousin;  the  Prince  of  Porcian.  who 
was  the  husband  of  Conde's  niece.  Each  of  these 
lords  came  with  a  following  worthy  of  his  name. 
Slontgomery,  who  had  slain  Henry  II.,  brought 
his  Xormans;  Genlis,  the  Picarjs.  .  .  .  With 
Andelot  came  a  troop  of  Bretons ;  with  the  Count 
de  Grammout  came  6,000  Gascons.  Good  news 
poured  in  every  ilay,  Xot  only  Rouen,  but 
Havre,  Caen,  and  Dieppe  submitted  in  the  Xorth. 
Angers  and   Nantes   followed.     The   roail   was 


open  in  tlie  end  for  bringing  troops  from  Ger- 
many. The  country  in  the  southwest  was  alto- 
gether in  their  hands.  Meantime,  the  enemy 
were  not  idle.  They  began  with  massacres.  In 
Paris  they  murdered  800  Huguenots  in  that  first 
summer  of  the  war.  From  every  side  fugitives 
poured  into  Orleans,  which  became  the  city  of 
refuge.  There  were  massacres  at  Amiens,  Sen- 
lis,  Cahors,  Toulouse,  Angouleme — -everywhere. 
Coligny  advised  a  march  upon  Paris,  where,  he 
urged,  the  Guises  had  but  a  rabble  at  their  com- 
mand. His  counsels  when  war  was  once  com- 
menced, were  always  for  vigorous  measures. 
Conde  preferred  to  wait.  Andelot  was  sent  to 
Germany,  where  he  raised  3,000  horse.  Calvin 
despatched  letters  in  every  direction,  urging  on 
the  churches  and  the  Protestant  princes  to  send 
help  to  France.  jNIany  of  Coliguy's  old  soldiers 
of  St.  Quentin  came  to  fight  under  his  banner. 
Elizabeth  of  England  offered  to  send  an  army  if 
Calais  were  restored;  when  she  saw  that  no 
Frenchman  would  give  up  that  place  again,  she 
still  sent  men  and  money,  though  with  grudging 
spirit.  At  length  both  armies  took  the  field. 
The  Duke  of  Guise  had  under  him  8,000  men; 
Conde  7,000.  They  advanced,  and  met  at  the 
little  town  of  Vassodun,  where  a  conference  was 
held  between  the  Queen-mother  and  Navarre  on 
the  one  hand,  and  Conde  and  Coligny  on  the 
other.  Catharine  proposed  that  all  the  chiefs  of 
both  sides — Guise,  the  Cardinal  de  Lorraine,  St. 
Andre,  Montmorency,  Navarre,  Conde,  and  the 
Chatillon  brothers  —  should  all  alike  go  into  vol- 
untary exile.  Conde  was  nearly  persuaded  to 
accept  this  absurd  proposal.  Another  conference 
was  held  at  Taley.  These  conferences  were  only 
delays.  An  attempt  was  made  by  Catharine  to 
entrap  Conde.  which  was  defeated  by  the  Ad- 
miral's prompt  rescue.  The  Parliament  of  Paris 
issued  a  decree  commanding  all  Romanists  in 
every  parish  to  rise  in  arms  at  the  sound  of  the 
bell  and  to  slay  every  Huguenot.  It  was  said 
that  50,000  were  thus  murdered.  No  doubt  the 
numbers  were  grossly  exaggerated.  .  .  .  These 
cruelties  naturally  provoked  retaliation.  .  .  .  An 
English  army  occupied  Havre.  English  troops 
set  out  for  Rouen.  Some  few  managed  to  get 
within  the  walls.  The  town  was  taken  by  the 
Catholics  [October  25,  1502],  and,  for  eight  days, 
plundered.  Needless  to  say  that  Guise  hanged 
every  Huguenot  he  could  find.  Here  the  King 
of  Navarre  was  killed.  The  loss  of  Rouen,  to- 
gether with  other  disasters,  greatly  discouraged 
the  Huguenots.  Their  spirits  rose,  however, 
when  news  came  that  Andelot,  with  -1,000  reiteis, 
was  on  his  way  to  join  them.  He  brought  them 
in  safetj'  across  France,  being  himself  carried  in 
a  litter,  sick  with  ague  and  fever.  The  Hugue- 
nots advanced  upon  Paris,  but  did  not  attack  the 
city.  At  Dreux  [December  19,  1502],  they  met 
the  army  of  Guise.  Protestant  historians  en- 
deavor to  show  that  the  battle  was  drawn.  In 
fact  both  sides  sustained  immense  losses.  St. 
Andre  was  killed,  Montmorency  and  Conde  were 
taken  prisoners.  Yet  Coligny  "had  to  retire  from 
the  field  —  his  rival  had  outgeneralled  him.  It 
was  characteristic  of  Coligny  that  he  never  lost 
heart.  .  .  .  AVith  his  German  cavalry,  a  handful 
of  his  own  infantry,  and  a  small  troop  of  English 
.soldiers,  Coligny  swept  over  nearly  the  whole  of 
Normandy.  It  is  true  that  Guise  was  not  there 
to  oppose  him.  Every  thing  looked  well.  He 
was   arranging   for   a    '  splendid   alliance '   with 
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Eiifrlaiul,  when  news  came  wliich  staye<l  liis 
hunil.  Guise  marelieil  soiitliwanls  to  Orleans. 
.  .  .  There  was  in  Orleans  a  young  Huguenot 
soldier  named  Jean  Poltrot  de  Mere.  lie  was  a 
fanatic.  .  .  .  He  waited  for  an  opportunity, 
worked  liimself  into  the  good  graeesof  the  Duke, 
and  then  shot  him  with  three  balls,  in  the  shoulder. 
Guise  died  three  days  later.  .  .  .  'I'hin  a  peace 
was  signed  [and  ratified  by  the  Edict  of  Aniboise, 
March  li),  15(5;!].  Coude,  won  over  and  seduced 
by  the  sirens  of  the  Court,  signed  it.  It  was  a 
humiliating  and  disastrous  peace.  Huguenots 
were  to  be  considered  lo3'al  subjects;  foreign 
soldiers  should  be  sent  out  of  the  covuitry; 
churches  and  temples  should  be  restored  to  their 
original  uses;  the  suburbs  of  one  town  in  evci'y 
bailiwick  were  to  be  used  for  Protestant  worship 
(this  was  a  great  reduction  on  the  Edict  of  .Janu- 
ary, wliich  allowed  the  suburbs  of  every  town); 
and  the  nobility  and  gentry  were  to  hold  worship 
in  tlieir  own  houses  after  their  own  opinions. 
The  Admiral  was  furious  at  this  weakness.  '  You 
liave  ruined,' he  said  to  Conde,  'more  churelies 
by  one  stroke  of  the  pen  than  the  enemy  could 
have  done  in  ten  j-ears  of  war.'" — \V.  Besant, 
(Ittsjiiird  lie  C'lliyni/,  ch.  8. 

Also  in:  Due  d'Aumale,  Hist,  of  the  Princes 
<le  Cuiiile,  bk.  1,  ch.  Z  (e.  1). —  E.  Bersier,  Emiier 
Life  of  i'olir/Hi/,  ch.   21-2(3. 

A.  D.  1563-1564. — Recovery  of  Havre  from 
the  English. — 'The  Treaty  of  Troyes. — Under 
the  terms  on  wliich  the  llugui'iiot  leaders  pro- 
cured help  from  Elizabeth,  the  English  nueeii  held 
Havre,  and  refused  to  restore  it  until  after  the 
restoration  of  Calais  to  England,  and  the  re- 
payment of  a  loan  of  140,000  crowns.  The 
lluguenots,  liaving  now  made  peace  with  their 
CatTiolic  fellow  countrymen,  were  not  prejiared 
to  fulfill  the  English  contract,  according  to  Eliza- 
beth's claims,  but  demanded  that  Havre  should 
be  given  up.  The  Queen  refusing,  both  the  parties, 
lately  in  arms  against  each  other,  joined  forces, 
and  laid  siege  to  Havre  so  vigorously  that  it  w'as 
surrendered  to  them  on  the  28th  of  July,  1.563. 
Peace  with  England  was  concluded  in  the  April 
following,  by  a  treaty  negotiated  at  Troyes,  and 
the  Quc'cu  lost  all  her  rights  over  Cal.ais. — Due 
d'Aumale,  Hist,  if  the  Princes  of  Conde,  v.  1,  ch.  4. 

Also  in:  J.  A.  Froude,  Ilist.  of  Ewjlnnd : 
Eeit/ii  of  Elizabeth,  ch.  6  niol  8  (c.  1-2). 

A.  D.  1563-1570.— The  conference  at  Bay- 
onne. — Outbreak  of  the  Second  Civil  'War. — 
Battle  of  St.  Denis. — Peace  of  Long-jumeau. 
— The  Third  Civil  'War. — Huguenot  rally  at 
La  Rochelle. — Appearance  of  the  Queen  of 
Navarre. — Battle  of  Jarnac. — Death  of  Cond^. 
— Henry  of  Navarre  chosen  to  command. — 
Battle  of  Moncontour. — Peace  of  St.  Germain. 
— The  religious  peace  established  under  the 
Edict  of  Amboi.se  lasted  four  years.  "  Not  that 
the  Huguenots  enjoyed  during  the.se  years  any- 
thing like  security  or  repose.  The  repeated 
abridgment  even  of  those  narrow  liberties  con- 
ferred by  the  Edict  of  Amboise,  and  the  frequent 
outbreaks  of  popular  hatred  in  whicli  numbers 
of  them  peri.shed,  kept  them  in  perpetual  alarm. 
Still  more  alarming  was  the  meeting  at  Bayonne 
[of  Catherine  de'  Medici,  the  young  king,  her  sou. 
and  the  Duke  of  Alva,  representing  Pliilip  II.  of 
Spain]  in  the  summer  of  1.565.  .  .  .  Amid  the 
Court  festivities  wliich  took  place,  it  was  known 
that  there  had  been  many  secret  meetings  between 
Alvrt,  Catherine,  and  Charles.     The  darkest  sus- 


picions as  to  their  object.s  and  results  spread  over 
France.  It  was  generally  believed  —  falsely,  as 
from  Alva's  letters  it  now  appears  —  that  a 
simiillaneous  e.\terminatiou  of  all  heretics  in  the 
French  and  Spanish  dominions  had  been  agreed 
upon.  To  anticipate  this  stroke.  Coligni  iiro- 
posed  that  the  person  of  the  King  should  be 
seized  upon.  The  Court,  but  slenderly  guardeil, 
was  then  at  Monceau.\.  The  project  had  almost 
succeeded.  Some  time,  however,  was  lost.  The 
Court  got  warning  and  tleil  to  .Meau.x.  Si.\  thou- 
sand Swiss  arriveil,  and  by  a  rapid  march  carried 
the  King  to  Paris.  After  such  a  failure,  nothing 
was  left  to  the  Huguenots  but  the  chances  of  a 
second  civil  war.  Conde  entered  boldly  on  the 
campaign.  Though  he  had  with  him  but  1.500 
horse  and  1.200  infantry,  he  marched  to  Paris, 
and  olTt'red  liattle  to  the  royal  troi>ps  beneath  its 
walls.  The  Constable  [Montmorency],  who  had 
18,000  men  at  his  command,  accepted  the  chal- 
lenge, and  on  the  10th  of  November  1507,  the 
battle  of  St.  Denis  was  fought.  .  .  .  Neitlier 
party  could  well  claim  the  victory,  as  both  re- 
tired from  the  field.  The  royal  army  had  to 
mourn  the  loss  that  day  of  its  aged  and  gal- 
lant commander,  the  Constalile.  Conde  renewed 
next  day  tlie  challenge,  which  was  not  accepted. 
The  winter  months  were  spent  by  the  Huguenota 
in  effecting  a  junction  with  some  German  au.xili- 
aries,  and  in  the  spring  they  appeared  in  such 
force  upon  the  tield  that,  on  the  23d  March  1.568, 
the  Peace  of  Longjumeau  was  ratified,  which 
re-established,  free  from  all  modifications  and  re- 
strictions, the  Edict  of  Amboise.  It  was  evident 
from  the  first  that  this  treaty  was  not  intended  to  be 
kept ;  that  it  had  been  entered  into  b_v  the  govern- 
ment solely  to  gain  time,  and  to  scatter  the  ranks 
of  the  Huguenots.  Coligni  sought  Conde  at  his 
chateau  of  Noyers  in  Burgnndj-.  He  had  scarcely 
arrived  when  secret  intelligence  w:is  given  them 
of  a  plot  npcm  their  lives.  They  had  barely  time 
to  fly,  making  many  a  singular  escape  by  the 
way,  and  reaching  Rochelle.  which  from  this  time 
became  the  head-quarters  of  the  Huguenots,  on 
the  15th  September  1508.  During  the  first  two 
religious  wars  .  .  .  the  seat  of  war  was  so  re- 
mote from  her  dominions  that  the  Queen  of 
Navarre  [Jeanne  d'Albret. — see  N.vv.\niu;:  A.D. 
1.528-1.503]  hadsatisfie<l  herself  witli  opening  her 
countr}-  as  an  asylum  for  those  Huguenots  driven 
thitlier  out  of  the  .southern  counties  of  France, 
liut  when  she  heard  that  Conde  and  Coligni  .  .  . 
were  on  their  wa_y  to  Rochelle,  to  rai.se  there  once 
more  tlie  Protestant  banner,  convinced  that  the 
French  Court  meditated  nothing  short  of  the  ex- 
termination of  the  Huguenots,  she  determined 
openly  to  cast  in  her  lot  with  her  co-religioiiists, 
and  to  give  them  all  the  help  she  could.  Dexter- 
ously deceiving  Montluc,  who  had  received  in- 
structions to  watch  her  movements,  ami  to  seize 
upon  her  person  if  she  showed  any  intention  of 
leaving  her  own  dominions,  after  a  fiiglit  as  pre- 
ci|)itous  and  almost  as  perilous  as  that  of  Conde 
and  Coligni,  she  reached  Rochelle  on  the  29th 
.September,  ten  days  after  their  arrival.  This 
town,  for  nearly  a  century  the  citadel  of  Protes- 
tantism in  France,  having  by  its  own  unaided 
power  freed  itself  from  the  English  dominion 
[in  the  period  between  l:i()8  and  i:!SO]  had  had 
extraordinary  municipal  privileges  liestowed  on 
it  in  return  —  among  others,  that  of  an  entirely 
independent  jurisdiction,  both  civil  and  military. 
Like  so  many  of  the  great  commercial  marts  of 
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Europe,  iu  which  the  spirit  of  freedom  was 
cherished,  it  had  early  weleomed  tlie  teacliing 
of  the  Reformers,  and  at  tlie  time  now  before  us 
nearly  the  whole  of  its  inhabitants  were  Hugue- 
nots. .  .  .  About  the  very  time  that  the  Queen 
of  Navarre  entered  Rochelle  a  royal  edict  ap- 
peared, prohibiting,  under  pain  of  death,  the 
exercise  of  auy  other  than  the  Roman  Catholic 
religion  in  France,  imposing  upon  all  the  observ- 
ance of  its  rites  and  ceremonies;  and  banishing 
from  the  realm  all  preachers  of  the  doctrine  of 
Calvin,  fifteen  days  only  being  allowed  them  to 
quit  the  kingilom.  It  was  by  the  sword  that  this 
stern  edict  was  to  be  enforced  or  rescinded. 
Two  powerful  armies  of  nearly  equal  strength 
mustered  speedily.  One  was  nominally  under 
the  command  of  the  Duke  of  Anjou,  but  really 
led  by  Tavannes,  Biron,  Brissac,  and  the  young 
Duke  of  Guise,  the  last  burning  to  emulate  the 
military  glory  of  his  father:  the  other  under  the 
command  of  Conde  and  Coligni.  The  two  armies 
were  close  upon  one  another;  their  generals  de- 
sired to  bring  them  into  action;  they  were  more 
than  once  actually  in  each  other's  presence;  but 
the  unprecedented  inclemency  of  the  weather  pre- 
vented an  engagement,  and  at  last,  without  com- 
ing into  collision,  both  liad  to  retire  to  winter 
quarters.  The  delay  was  fatal  to  the  Hugue- 
nots." In  the  following  spring  (March  13,  1569), 
"while  their  forces  were  still  scattered  and  unpre- 
pared, thej-  were  forced  into  battle  with  the 
better-generaled  Ro3-alists,  at  Jarnac,  and  were 
grievously  defeated.  Conde.  wounded  and  taken 
prisoner,  was  treated  at  first  with  resi)ect  by  the 
officers  wlio  received  his  sword.  But  "  ^lontcs- 
quiou,  captain  of  the  Swiss  Guard  of  the  Duke  of 
Anjou.  galloped  up  to  the  spot,  and,  hearing 
who  the  prisoner  was,  deliberately  levelled  his 
pistol  at  him  and  shot  him  through  the  head. 
The  Duke  passed  no  censure  on  his  officer,  and 
expressed  no  regret  at  his  deed.  Tlie  grossest 
indignities  were  afterwards,  by  his  orders,  heaped 
upon  the  dead  body  of  the  slain.  The  defeat  of 
Jarnac,  and  still  more  the  death  of  Conde,  threw 
the  Huguenot  army  into  despair.  .  .  .  The  utter 
dissolution  of  the  army  seemed  at  hand.  The 
Admiral  sent  a  messenger  to  the  Queen  of  Navarre 
at  Rochelle.  entreating  her  to  come  to  the  camp. 
She  was  already  on  her  way.  On  arrival,  and 
after  a  short  consultation  with  the  Admiral,  the 
army  was  drawn  up  to  receive  her.  She  rode 
along  the  ranks  —  her  son  Henry  on  one  side,  the 
son  of  the  deceased  Conde  on  the  other."  Then 
she  addressed  to  the  troops  an  inspiring  speech, 
concluding  with  these  heroic  words:  "Soldiers, 
I  offer  you  everything  I  have  to  give.  —  my  do- 
minions, my  treasures,  my  life,  and,  what  is 
dearer  to  me  than  all,  :ny  children.  I  make  here 
solemn  oath  before  you  all  —  I  swear  to  defend  to 
my  last  sigh  the  holy  cause  which  now  imites  us." 
"The  soldiers  crowded  around  the  Queen,  and 
unanimously,  as  if  by  sudden  impulse,  hailed 
young  Henry  of  Navarre  as  their  future  general. 
The  Admiral  and  La  Rochefoucauld  were  the 
first  to  swear  fidelity  to  the  Prince  ;  then  came 
the  inferior  officers  and  the  whole  assembled 
soldiery;  and  it  was  thus  that,  in  his  fifteenth 
year,  the  Prince  of  Beam  was  inaugurated  as 
general-in-chief  of  the  army  of  the  Huguenots." 
In  June  the  Huguenot  army  effected  a  junction 
at  St.  Yriex  with  a  division  of  German  auxili- 
aries, led  by  the  Due  de  Deux-Ponts,  and  includ- 
ing among  its  chiefs  the  Prince  of  Orange  and 


his  brother  Louis  of  Nassau.  They  attacked  the 
Duke  of  Anjou  at  La  Roche- Abeille  and  gained 
a  slight  advantage;  but  wasted  their  strength 
during  the  summer,  contrary  to  the  advice  of  the 
Admiral  Coligny,  in  besieging  Poitiers.  The 
Duke  of  Anjou  approached  with  a  superior  army, 
and,  again  in  opposition  to  the  judgment  of 
Coligny,  the  Huguenots  encountered  him  at 
Moncontour  (October  3,  1569),  where  they  suf- 
fered the  worst  of  their  defeats,  leaving  5,000 
dead  and  wounded  on  the  field.  Meanwhile  a 
French  armv  had  entered  Navarre,  had  taken 
the  capital  and  spread  destruction  everjwhere 
through  the  small  kingdom ;  but  the  Queen  sent 
Count  de  Montgomery  to  rally  her  people,  and 
the  invaders  were  driven  out.  Coligny  and 
Prince  Henry  wintered  their  troops  in  the  far 
south,  then  moved  rapidly  northwards  in  the 
spring,  up  the  valley  of  tiie  Rhone,  across  the 
Cevennes,  through  Burgundy,  approaching  the 
Loire,  and  were  met  by  the  Marshal  de  Cosse  at 
Arnay-le-Duc,  where  Henry  of  Navarre  won  his 
first  success  in  arms  —  Coligny  being  ill.  Though 
it  was  but  a  partial  victory  it  brought  about  a 
breathing  time  of  peace.  "This  happened  in  the 
end  of  June,  and  on  the  Sth  of  August  [1570]  the 
Peace  of  St.  Gerniaineu-Laye  was  signed,  and 
France  had  two  full  years  of  (juiet. " — W.  Hanna, 
The  M'lirs  of  tlie  llnr/neuntu,  ch.  4. 

Also  IN:  Due  d'Aumale,  Hist,  of  the  Princes 
de  Conde,  bk.  1,  ch.  4-5  (c.  1-2).— M.  ^\.  Freer, 
Lifeof  Jeanne  d'Albret,  ch.  8-10. — C.  M.  Yonge, 
Cdotiiis  of  Eiirj.  Ili.tt.,  Ttth  xirii'S.  <".  8. 

A.  D.  1570-1572.— Coligny  at  court  and  his 
influence  with  the  King. — Projected  war  with 
Spain. — The  desperate  step  of  Catharine  de' 
Medici,  and  its  consequence  in  the  plot  of  Mas- 
sacre.— "After  the  Peace  of  1570,  it  appeared  as 
if  a  complete  change  of  policy  was  about  to  take 
place.  The  Queen  pretended  to  be  friendly  with 
the  Protestants :  her  relations  with  the  ambitious 
Guises  were  distant  and  cold,  and  the  project  of 
uniting  the  Houses  of  Bourbon  and  Valois  by 
marriage  [the  marriage  of  Henry  of  Navarre 
with  the  king's  sister.  Marguerite]  really  looked 
as  if  she  was  in  earnest.  The  most  distinguished 
leader  of  the  Huguenot  party  was  the  Admiral 
Caspar  de  Coligny.  It  is  quite  refreshing  at  this 
doleful  period  to  meet  with  such  a  character. 
He  was  a  nobleman  of  the  old  French  school  and 
of  the  best  stamp;  lived  upon  his  estates  with 
his  family,  his  little  court,  his  retainers  and  sub- 
jects, in  ancient  patriarchal  style,  and  on  the 
best  terms,  and  regularly  went  with  them  to  the 
Protestant  worship  and  the  communion;  a  man 
of  unblemi-shed  morality  and  strict  Calvinistic 
views  of  life.  Whatever  this  man  said  or  did 
was  the  result  of  his  inmost  convictions;  his  life 
was  the  impersonation  of  his  views  and  thoughts. 
In  the  late  turbulent  times  lie  had  become  an  im- 
portant person  as  leader  and  organizer  of  the 
Protestant  armies.  At  his  call,  thousands  of 
noblemen  and  soldiers  took  up  arms,  and  they 
submitted  imder  his  command  to  very  strict  dis- 
cipline. He  could  not  boast  of  having  won  many 
battles,  but  he  was  famous  for  having  kept  his 
resources  together  after  repeated  defeats,  and  for 
rising  up  stronger  than  before  after  every  lost 
engagement.  .  .  .  Now  that  peace  was  made, 
'  why.' he  asked,  'excite  further  dissensions  for 
the  benefit  of  our  common  enemies '?  Let  us  direct 
our  undivided  forces  against  the  real  enemy  of 
France  —  against  Spain,  who  stirs  up  intrigues 
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in  Dur  civil  wnrs.  Let  us  crush  this  power, 
wliich  CDMileiuns  us  to  ignominious  ilcpcnik'nce. ' 
Tlic  war  ajraiust  Spain  was  Colit,''n_v's  project. 
It  was  the  idea  of  a  good  Huguenot,  for  it  was 
directed  against  the  most  blindly  fanatical  and 
dangerous  foe  of  the  new  doctrines;  but  it  was 
also  that  of  a  good  Frenchman,  for  a  victory  over 
Spain  would  increase  the  power  of  France  in  the 
direction  of  Burgundy,  .  .  .  From  September. 
l.")Tl,  C'oliu'ny  was  at  court.  On  his  first  arrival 
he  was  heartily  welcomed  by  the  King,  embraced 
by  Catharine,  and  loaded  with  honours  and 
favours  by  both.  I  am  not  of  opinion  that  this 
was  a  deeiily  laid  scheme  to  entrap  the  guileless 
hero,  the  more  easily  to  ruin  him.  Catharine's 
ideas  did  not  extend  so  far.  Still  less  do  I  believe 
that  the  young  King  was  trained  to  play  the  part 
of  a  hypocrite,  and  regarded  Coligny  as  a  victim 
to  be  cherished  until  the  fete  day.  I  think, 
rather,  that  Catharine,  in  her  changeableness  and 
hatred  of  the  Guises,  was  now  really  disposed  to 
make  peace  with  the  Protestants,  and  that  the 
}-ouug  King  was  for  the  time  impressed  by  this 
superior  personage.  Xo  youthful  mind  is  so 
degraded  as  to  be  entirely  inaccessible  to  such 
influence.  ...  I  believe  that  the  first  and  only 
happy  day  in  the  life  of  this  unfortunate  mon- 
arch was  when  he  met  Coligny,  who  raised  him 
above  the  degradation  of  vulgar  life;  and  I  be- 
lieve further,  that  this  relation  was  the  main 
cause  of  the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew.  A 
new  influence  was  threatening  to  surround  the 
King  .-lud  to  take  deep  root,  which  Catharine, 
her  son  llenry  of  Anjou,  and  the  strict  Catholic 
party,  must  do  their  utmost  to  avert;  and  it  was 
quite  in  accordance  with  tile  King's  weak  charac- 
ter to  allow  tlie  man  to  be  murdered  whom  he 
had  just  called  'Father.'.  .  .  It  appears  that 
about  the  middle  of  the  year  [1573]  the  matter 
[of  war  with  Spain  and  help  to  the  revolting 
Xetlierlands]  was  as  good  as  (lecided.  The  King 
willingly  acceded  to  Coligny 's  plan  .  .  .  [and] 
privately  gave  considerable  sums  for  the  support 
of  the  Flemish  jiatriots,  for  the  equipment  of  an 
army  of  4,000  men.  composed  of  Catholics  and 
Protestants,  who  marched  towards  Jlons,  to 
succour  Louis  of  Nassau."  "When  in  July  this 
army  was  beaten,  and  the  majority  of  the  Hugue- 
nots were  in  despair,  Coligny  succeeded  in  i>er- 
suading  the  King  to  equip  a  fresh  and  still  larger 
army ;  but  the  opposition  then  bestirred  itself. 
.  .  .  The  Queen  .  .  .  had  been  absent  with  her 
married  daughter  in  Lorraine,  and  on  her  return 
.she  found  everything  changed;  the  Guises  with- 
out influence,  herself  thrust  on  one  side.  Under 
the  impression  of  the  latest  events  in  Flanders, 
which  made  it  likely  that  the  war  with  Spain 
wiiulil  be  ruinous,  she  hastened  to  the  King,  told 
him  with  floods  of  tears  that  it  would  be  his  ruin ; 
that  the  Huguenots,  through  Coligny.  had  stolen 
the  King's  confidence,  unfortunately  for  himself 
and  the  country.  She  made  some  impression 
upon  him,  but  it  did  not  last  long,  and  thoughts 
of  war  gained  the  upper  hand  again.  The  idea 
now  (August,  1573),  must  have  been  matured  in 
Catharine's  mind  of  venturing  on  a  desjierate 
step,  in  order  to  save  her  supremacy  and  influ- 
ence. .  .  .  The  idea  ripened  in  her  mind  of  get- 
ting rid  of  Coligny  by  assassination.  .  .  .  En- 
tirely of  one  mind  with  her  son  Henry,  she  turned 
to  the  Guises,  with  whom  she  was  at  enmity 
when  they  werj  in  power,  but  friendly  when 
they  were  of  no  more  consequence  than  herself. 


They  breathed  vengeance  a.gainst  the  Calvinists, 
and  were  ready  at  once  to  avenge  the  murder 
of  Francis  of  Guise  by  a  murderous  attack  upon 
Coligny.  An  assassin  was  hired,  and  established 
in  a  house  belonging  to  the  Guises,  near  Coligny's 
dwelling,  and  as  he  came  out  of  the  jxdace,  on 
the  23nd  of  August,  a  shot  was  fired  at  him, 
which  wounded  but  did  not  kill  him.  Had  Co- 
ligny (lied  of  his  wovind.  Catharine  would  have 
been  content.  .  .  .  But  Coligny  did  not  die;  the 
Huguenots  defiantly  demanded  vengeance  on  the 
well-known  instigator  of  the  deed  ;  f  heir  threats 
reached  the  Queen  and  Prince  Henry  of  Anjou, 
and  the  personal  fascination  which  Coligny  had 
e.\erci.sed  over  King  Charles  appeared  rather  to 
increase  than  to  diminish.  Thus  doubtless  arose, 
during  the  anxious  hours  after  the  failure  of  the 
assassination,  the  idea  of  an  act  <if  violence  on  a 
large  scale,  which  shovdd  strike  a  blow  at  Co- 
ligny and  his  friends  before  they  had  time  for 
revenge.  It  certainly  had  not  been  in  prepara- 
tion for  months,  not  even  since  the  time  that 
Coligny  had  been  at  Court;  it  was  conceived  in 
the  agony  of  these  hours." — L.  Ilausser,  The 
Period  iif  the  liL'fiiriudti'iii,  eh.  27. 

Also'  i.\:  J.  L.  Motley,  The  Jiixe  uf  the  Dutch 
RepfihUe,  pt.  3,  eh.  G-7  {r.  3).— L.  von  Ranke, 
Ciril  Wiirniiii(}^f/)iiirrh//in  Fninre,  ch.  15. 

A.  D.  1572  I  August).— The  Massacre  of  St. 
Bartholomew's  Day. — "With  some  jiroofs, 
forged  or  real,  in  her  hand  that  he  was  in  per- 
sonal danger,  the  Queen  Mother  [Au,gust  24] 
presented  herself  to  her  son.  She  told  liim  that 
at  the  moment  she  was  speaking  thc^  Huguenots 
were  arming.  Si.xteen  thousand  of  them  in- 
tended to  assemble  in  the  morning,  seize  the 
palace,  destroy  herself,  the  Duke  of  Anjou,  and 
the  Catholic  noblemen,  and  carry  off  Charles. 
The  conspiracy,  she  said,  extended  through 
France.  The  chiefs  of  the  congregations  were 
waiting  for  a  signal  from  Coligny  to  rise  in  every 
province  and  town.  The  Catholics  had  discov- 
ered the  i^lot,  and  did  not  mean  to  sit  still  to  be 
m\irdcred.  If  the  King  refu.sed  to  act  with  them, 
they  would  choose  another  le.-ider;  and  whatever 
happened  he  would  be  himself  destroyed.  Un- 
able to  say  that  the  story  coidd  not  be  true, 
Charles  looked  enquiringly  at  Tavannas  and  De 
Nevers,  and  they  both  confirmed  the  Queen 
Mother's  words.  Shaking  his  incredulity  with 
reminders  of  Amboi.se  and  Meaux,  Catherine 
went  on  to  say  that  one  man  was  the  cause  of  all 
the  troul)les  in  the  realm.  The  Admiral  aspired 
to  rule  all  France,  and  she  —  she  adinitfcil,  with 
Anjou  and  tlie  Guises,  had  conspired  to  kill  liini 
to  save  the  King  and  the  country.  She  dropjied 
all  disguise.  "The  King,  she  said,  must  now 
assist  them  or  all  would  be  lost.  .  .  .  Charles 
was  a  weak,  passionate  boy,  alone  in  the  dark 
conclave  of  iniquity.  He  stormed,  r;ived,  wept, 
implored,  spoke  of  his  honour,  his  plii^hfed 
word ;  swore  at  one  moment  that  the  Admiral 
should  not  be  touched,  then  prayed  them  to  try 
other  means.  But  clear,  cold  and  venemous, 
Catherine  told  him  it  was  too  late.  If  there  was 
a  judicial  enquiry,  the  Guises  would  shield 
themselves  by  telling  all  that  they  knew.  Tliey 
would  betray  her;  they  would  betr.iy  his  brother; 
and.  fairly  or  unfairl_v.  they  w-ould  not  spare 
himself.  .  .  .  For  an  hour  and  a  h.ilf  the  King 
continued  to  struggle.  'You  refuse,  then,' 
Catlierine  said  at  last.  .  .  .  '  Is  it  that  you  are 
afraid.  Sire'? '  she  hissed  in  his  ear.     '  By  God's 
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death.'  he  cried,  sprinsinir  to  his  feet,  'since  you 
will  kill  the  Admiral, "kill  them  all.  Kill  all  the 
Huguenots  in  France,  that  none  may  be  left  to 
reproach  me.  Mort  Dicu !  Kill  them  all.'  lie 
dashed  out  of  the  cabinet.  A  list  of  those  wlio 
were  to  die  was  instantly  drawn  up.  Navarro 
and  C'oude  were  lirst  included;  but  Catherine 
prudeutl}'  reflected  that  to  kill  the  Bourbons 
would  make  the  Guises  too  strong.  Five  or  si.x 
names  were  added  to  the  Admiral's,  and  these 
Catherine  afterwards  a.sserted  were  all  that  it 
was  intended  should  suiter.  .  .  .  Night  had  now 
fallen.  Guise  and  Auniale  were  still  lurking  in 
the  city,  and  came  with  the  Duke  of  ilontpensier 
at  C'atlierine's  summons.  The  jiersons  who  were 
to  be  killed  were  in  different  parts  of  the  town. 
Each  took  charge  of  a  district.  Moutpeusier 
promised  to  see  to  the  Palace ;  Guise  and  his 
uncle  undertook  the  Admiral ;  and  below  these, 
the  word  went  out  to  the  leaders  of  the  already 
organised  sections,  who  had  been  disappointed 
once,  but  whose  Iiour  was  now  come.  The 
Catholics  were  to  recognise  one  another  in  the 
confusion  by  a  wliite  handkerchief  on  the  left 
arm  and  a  white  cross  in  their  caps.  The 
Royal  Guard,  Catholics  to  a  man,  were  instru- 
ments ready  made  for  the  work.  Guise  assem- 
bled the  officers :  he  told  them  that  the  Hugue- 
nots were  preparing  to  rise,  and  that  the  King 
had  ordered  their  instant  punishment.  The 
officers  asked  no  questions,  and  desired  no 
better  service.  The  business  was  to  begin  at 
dawn.  The  signal  woidd  be  the  tolling  of  the 
great  bell  at  the  Palace  of  Justice,  and  the  first 
death  was  to  be  Colign3''s.  The  soldiers  stole  to 
their  jjosts.  Twelve  hundred  lay  along  the 
Seine,  between  the  river  and  the  Hotel  de  Ville ; 
other  companies  watched  at  the  Louvre.  As  the 
darkness  waned,  the  Queen  ^Mother  went  down 
to  the  gate.  The  stillness  of  the  dawn  was 
broken  by  an  accidental  jiistol-shot.  Her  heart 
sank,  and  she  sent  off  a  messenger  to  tell  Guise 
to  pause.  But  it  was  too  late.  A  minute  later 
the  l)ell  boomed  out,  and  the  Massacre  of  St. 
Bartholomew  had  commenced."  The  assassins 
broke  into  the  Admiral's  dwelling  and  killed 
him  as  he  lay  wounded  in  bed.  "The  window 
was  open.  'Is  it  done'?'  cried  Guise  from  the 
court  below,  'is  it  done'?  Fling  him  out  that  we 
may  see  him.'  Still  breathing,  the  Admiral  was 
hurled  upon  the  pavement.  Tlie  Bastard  of 
Angouleme  wiped  the  blood  from  his  f;ice  to  be 
sure  of  his  identity,  and  tlien.  kicking  him  as  he 
lay,  shouted,  '  So  far  well.  Courage,  my  brave 
boys!  now  for  the  rest.'  One  of  the  Due  de 
Nevers's  people  hacked  off  the  head.  A  rope 
was  knotted  about  the  ankles,  and  the  corpse 
was  dragged  out  into  the  street  amidst  the  howl- 
ing crowd.  Teligny.  .  .  .  Rochefoueault,  and 
the  rest  of  the  Atlmiral's  friends  who  lodged  in 
the  neighbourhood  were  disposed  of  in  the  same 
way,  and  so  complete  was  the  surprise  that  there 
was  not  the  most  faint  attempt  at  resistance. 
Montpensier  had  been  no  less  successful  in  the 
Louvre.  The  staircases  were  all  beset.  The 
retinues  of  the  King  of  Navarre  and  the  Prince 
had  been  lodged  in  the  palace  at  Charles's  par- 
ticular desire.  Tlieir  names  were  called  over, 
and  as  they  descended  unarmed  into  the  quad- 
rangle they  w'ere  hewn  in  pieces.  Tliere,  in 
heaps,  they  fell  below  the  Royal  window,  under 
the  eyes  of  the  miserable  King,  who  was  forced 
forward  bet\\'een  his  mother  and  his  brother  that 


he  might  be  seen  as  the  accomplice  of  the  mas- 
sacre. Jlost  of  the  victims  were  killed  upon  the 
spot.  Soma  tied  woimded  up  the  stairs,  and 
w-ere  slaughtered  in  the  presence  of  the  Prin- 
cesses. ...  By  seven  o'clock  the  w<irk  which 
Guise  and  his  immediate  friends  had  undertaken 
was  finished  with  but  one  failure.  The  Count 
Montgomery  and  the  Vidame  of  Chartres  .  .  . 
escaped  to  England.  The  mob  meanwhile  was 
in  full  enjoyment.  .  .  .  While  dukes  and  lords 
were  killing  at  the  Louvre,  the  bands  of  the  sec- 
tions imitated  them  with  inore  than  success; 
men.  women,  and  even  children,  striving  which 
should  be  the  first  in  the  pious  work  of  murder. 
All  Catholic  Paris  was  at  the  business,  and  every 
Huguenot  household  hail  nciijhbours  to  know 
and  denounce  them.  Through  street  and  lane 
and  quay  and  causeway,  the  air  rang  with  yells 
and  curses,  pistol-shots  and  crashing  windows; 
the  roadways  were  strewed  with  mangled  bodies, 
tlie  doors  were  blocked  by  the  dead  and  dying. 
From  garret,  closet,  roof,  or  stable,  crouching 
creatures  were  torn  shrieking  out,  and  stabbed 
and  hacked  at;  boys  practised  their  hands  by 
strangling  babies  in  their  cradles,  and  headless 
bodies  were  trailed  along  the  trottoirs.  .  .  . 
Towards  midday  some  of  the  quieter  people  at- 
tempted to  restore  order.  A  party  of  the  town 
police  made  their  way  to  the  palace.  Charles 
caught  eagerly  at  their  oft'ers  of  service,  and 
bade  them  do  their  utmost  to  ]int  the  people 
down;  but  it  was  all  in  vain.  The  soldiers,  mad- 
dened with  phmder  and  blood,  could  not  be 
brought  to  assist,  and  without  them  nothing 
could  be  done.  All  that  afternoon  and  night, 
and  the  next  day  and  the  day  after,  the  horrible 
scenes  continued,  till  the  flames  burnt  down  at 
last  for  want  of  fuel.  The  number  who  perished 
in  Paris  was  computed  variously  from  '2,000  to 
10,000.  In  tins,  as  in  all  such  instances,  the 
lowest  estimate  is  probably  the  nearest  to  the 
truth.  The  massacre  was  completed  —  com- 
pleted in  Paris  —  only,  as  it  proved,  to  lie  con- 
tinued elsewhere.  .  .  .  On  the  '24th,  while  the 
havoc  was  at  its  height,  circulars  went  round  to 
the  pro^■inces  that  a  quarrel  had  liroken  out  be- 
tween the  Houses  of  Guise  and  Coligny ;  that  the 
Admiral  and  many  more  had  been  imfortunately 
killed,  and  that  the  King  himself  had  been  in 
danger  through  his  efforts  to  control  the  jieople. 
The  governors  of  the  different  towns  were  com- 
manded to  repress  at  once  any  sj'niptoms  of  dis- 
order which  might  show  themselves,  and  par- 
ticularly to  allow  no  injury  to  be  done  to  the 
Huguenots."  But  Guise,  when  he  learned  of 
these  circulars,  which  threw  upon  him  the  odium 
of  the  massacre,  forced  the  King  to  recall  them. 
"The  story  of  the  Huguenot  conspiracy  w-as 
revived.  .  .  .  The  Protestants  of  the  provinces, 
finding  themselves  denounced  from  the  throne, 
were  likely  instantly  to  take  arms  to  defend 
themselves.  Couriers  were  therefore  despatched 
with  second  orders  that  thej'  should  be  dealt 
with  as  they  had  been  dealt  with  at  Paris ;  and 
at  Lyons,  Orleans,  Rouen,  Bordeaux,  Toidon, 
Meaiix.  in  half  the  towns  and  villages  of  France, 
the  bloody  drama  was  played  (ince  again.  The 
King,  thrown  out  into  the  hideous  torrent  of 
blood,  became  drunk  with  frenzy,  and  let 
.slaughter  have  its  wa_v,  till  even  Guise  himself 
affec-ted  to  be  shocked,  and  interposed  to  put  au 
end  to  it;  not,  however,  till,  according  to  the 
belief  of  the  times,  100, 00 J   men,  women    and 
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cliililrpii  liml  been  miserably  miirdcrcd.  .  .  .  The 
uuiiilicr  aj^aiii  may  be  lidpud  to  liave  been  pvo- 
di.ttinusly  e.Kuggeraled ;  witli  all  large  tigiires, 
wlicu  inisup])ort(Ml  by  exact  statistics,  it  is  safe 
to  divide  at  least  \iy  ten." — .J.  A.  Frdude,  IliKt. 
of  E Ill/Ill  ml:  lieiyn  tif  Elizabeth,  cli.  23  (i\  4). 

Also  in:  H.  White,  T/ie  Mdmirrc  of  St.  Bar- 
tlioliiincir,  ch.  12-14. — Duke  of  Sully,  ifeinnirit. 
hk.  1.— 6.  P.  Fisher.  Th,'  M<ti<i<<i<-i;'  of  St.  Bur- 
thohnncir  (Xcw  Eii;ihni<lcr.  Jan..  1880). 

A.  D.  1572  (August— October).— The  king's 
avowal  of  responsibility  for  the  Massacre,  and 
celebration  of  his  "victory." — Rejoicings  at 
Rome  and  Madrid. — General  horror  of  Europe. 
— The  effects  in  France. — Changed  character  of 
the  Protestant  party. — "On  the  morriiiiy- nf  the 
2(jth  of  August,  t'biirles  IX.  went  to  hold  a  'bed 
of  justice  '  in  the  parliament,  carrying  with  him 
the  king  of  Navarre,  and  lie  then  opcidy  avowed 
that  the  massacre  had  been  jxTpetrated  liy  his 
orders,  made  .  .  .  e.\cuse  for  it,  grounded  on  a 
pretended  conspiracy  of  the  JIngucnots  against 
his  person,  and  then  directed  the  parliament  to 
commence  judicial  proceedings  against  ('oligni 
and  his  accomplices,  dead  or  alive,  on  the  charge 
of  high  treason.  The  parliament  obeyed,  and, 
after  a  process  of  two  months,  which  was  a  mere 
tissue  of  falsehoods,  they  not  only  found  all  the 
dead  guilt}-,  but  they  included  in  the  sentence 
two  of  the  principal  men  who  had  escaped  — 
the  old  captain  Uriciuemaut,  and  Ariiaud  de 
Oavaignes.  .  .  .  Both  were  hanged  at  the  Place 
de  GrCve,  in  the  jiresence  of  the  king,  who  com- 
pelled the  king  of  Navarre  also  to  be  a  witness 
of  their  execution.  Having  once  assumed  the 
responsibility  of  the  massacre  of  the  protestants, 
Charles  IX.  began  to  glory  in  the  deed.  (Jn  tlie 
27th  of  August,  he  went  with  the  whole  court  to 
Montfaucon,  to  contemplate  the  mutilated  re- 
mains of  the  admiral.  .  .  .  Next  day,  a  grand 
jubilee  procession  was  headed  by  the  king  in 
celebration  of  his  so-calletl  victory.  .  .  .  The 
'  victory  '  was  also  celebrated  by  two  medals. 
.  .  .  Nevertheless,  the  minds  of  Charles  and  his 
mother  were  evidently  ill  at  ease,  and  their  mis- 
givings as  to  the  ell'ect  which  W(nild  be  jiroduced 
at  foreign  courts  by  the  news  of  these  proceed- 
ings are  very  evident  in  the  varying  and  often 
contradictory  orders  which  they  dispatched  into 
the  ]u'ovinces.  .  .  .  The  news  of  these  terrible 
events  caused  an  extreme  agitation  in  all  the 
courts  throughout  christian  Europe.  Philip  of 
Spain,  informed  of  the  massacres  by  a  letter  from 
the  king  and  the  iiueen-mother,  written  on  the 
29th  of  August,  replied  by  warm  congratulations 
and  expressions  of  joy.  The  cardinal  of  Lor- 
raine, who  was  ...  at  Rome,  gave  a  reward  of 
1.000  ecus  of  gold  to  the  courier  who  brought 
the  despatches,  and  the  news  was  celebrated  at 
Rome  by  the  tiring  of  the  cannons  of  the  castle 
of  .St.  Angelo,  and  b_v  the  lighting  of  lion-tires 
in  the  streets.  The  pope  (Gregory  XIII.)  and 
the  sacred  college  went  in  grand  procession  to 
the  churches  to  offer  their  thanks  to  God.  .  .  . 
Not  content  with  these  demonstrations,  the  pope 
caused  a  medal  to  be  struck.  .  .  .  Gregory  dis- 
patched immediately  to  the  court  fif  France  the 
legate  Fabio  d'Orsini,  with  a  conunission  to  con- 
gratulate the  king  and  his  mother  for  the  vigour 
they  liad  shown  in  the  repression  of  heresy,  to 
demand  the  reception  in  France  of  the  council  of 
Trent,  and  the  establishment  of  the  Inijuisition. 
.  But   the   papal  legate  found    the  court  of 
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France  in  a  different  temper  from  that  which  he 
anticipated.  Catherine,  alarmed  at  the  elVect 
which  these  great  outrages  hail  produced  on  the 
])riilestant  sovereigns,  found  it  necessary  to  give 
iiim  privat<'  intimations  that  the  congratulations 
of  the  pontiff  were  untimel}',  and  could  not  be 
publicly  accepted.  .  .  .  The  Jiolicy  of  tlie  French 
court  at  home  was  no  less  distasteful  to  the  papal 
legate  than  its  relations  abroad.  The  old  edicts 
against  tlie  public  exercise  of  the  protestant 
worship  were  gradually  revived,  and  the  Hugue- 
nots were  ileprived  of  the  ollices  which  they  had 
olitained  during  the  short  period  of  toleration, 
b\it  strict  orders  were  sent  roue.d  to  forbid  any 
further  massacres,  with  tlu-eats  of  inuiishmenl 
against  those  who  had  already  otTended.  On  the 
8tli  of  October,  the  king  i)ublislied  a  deelaratinn, 
inviting  such  of  the  prote.stants  as  had  quitted 
tlie  kingdom  in  consequence  of  the  massacres  to 
relurn,  and  promising  them  safety;  but  this  was 
.soon  followed  by  letters  to  the  governors  of  the 
provinces,  directing  them  to  exhort  the  Huguenot 
gentr}'  and  others  to  conform  to  the  catholic 
faith,  and  declaring  that  he  would  tolerate  only 
one  religion  in  his  kingdom,  Many,  believing 
that  the  protestant  cau.se  was  entirely  ruined  in 
France,  complied,  and  this  defection  was  encour- 
aged by  the  examjdeof  tlie  two  princes  of  Bour- 
bon [Henry,  now  king  of  Navarre,  his  mother, 
.Jeanne  d'Albret,  having  died  June  t),  1572,  and 
Henry,  the  young  prince  of  Conde],  who,  after 
some  weeks  of  violent  rcsLstance,  submitted  at 
the  end  of  September,  and,  at  lea.st  in  outward 
form,  became  catholics.  It  has  been  remarkeil 
that  the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew's-day  pro- 
duced an  entire  change  in  the  cliaracter  of  the 
protestant  ]>arty  in  France.  The  Huguenots  had 
hitherto  been  entirely  ruled  by  their  aristocracy, 
who  took  the  lead  and  direction  in  every  move- 
ment; but  now  the  great  mass  of  the  protestant 
nobility  had  perished  or  deserted  the  cause,  and 
from  this  moment  the  latter  depended  for  sup- 
port upon  the  inhabitants  of  some  of  the  great 
towns  and  upon  the  un-noble  class  of  the  people; 
and  with  this  change  it  took  a  more  popular 
character,  in  .some  cases  showing  even  a  tendency 
to  reijublicanism.  In  the  towns  where  the  prot- 
estants were  strong  enough  to  offer  serious  re- 
sistance, such  as  La  Rochelle,  Nimes,  Sancerre, 
and  Montauban,  the  richer  burghers,  and  a  jiart 
at  least  of  the  municipal  officers,  were  in  favour 
of  submission,  and  they  were  restrained  onl}'  by 
the  resolution  and  devotion  of  the  less  wealthy 
])ortion  of  the  po]iulation." — T.  Wright,  Hist,  of 
Fi-diice,  hk.  3,  (■//.  7  (;'.  1). 

Also  in:  H.  JI.  Baird,  IIi!<t.  of  the  Rise  of  the 
Jliir/nenotii,  ch.  19  (r.  2). — A.  de  Jlontor,  ij'pf.f  tiiid 
Tillies  of  the   Itouion  Pout  iff. t.  v.  1.  pp.  810-812. 

A.  D.  1572-1573. —  The  Fourth  Religious 
War. — Siege  and  successful  defence  of  La 
Rochelle. — A  favorable  peace. — "'I'he  two  l!i 
fornier-iuinces,  Henry  of  Navarre  and  Henry  de 
Conde,  attended  mass  on  the  29tli  of  September, 
and,  on  the  3d  of  October,  wrote  to  the  pope,  de- 
ploring their  errors  and  giving  hopes  of  their 
conversion.  Far  awaj'  from  Paris,  in  the  moun- 
tains of  the  Pyrenees  and  of  Langiiedoc,  in  the 
towns  where  the  Reformers  were  numerous  and 
confident  .  .  .  the  spirit  of  resistance  carried  the 
day.  An  assembly,  meeting  at  ^Milliau,  drew  uj) 
a  provisional  ordinance  for  the  government  of  the 
Reformed  church,  '  until  it  please  God,  wdio  has 
the  hearts  of  kings  in  His  keeping,  to  change 
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that  of  King  Charles  IX.  and  restore  the  state  of 
France  to  good  order,  or  to  raise  up  sucli  neigh- 
boring prince  as  is  manifestly  niarlied  out,  by  liis 
virtue  and  by  distinguisliing  signs,  for  to  be  tlie 
liberator  of  this  ]50or  afflicted  people. '  In  Novem- 
ber, 1572,  tlie  fourtli  religious  war  broke  out. 
The  siege  of  La  Roclielle  was  its  only  important 
event.  Charles  IX.  and  his  councillors  e.xerted 
themselves  in  vain  to  avoid  it.  There  was  every- 
thing to  disquiet  them  in  this  enterprise  :  so  sud- 
den a  revival  of  the  religious  war  after  the  grand 
blow  tliey  had  just  struck,  the  passionate  energy 
manifested  by  the  Protestants  in  asylum  at  La 
Rochelle,  and  tlie  help  tliey  had  been  led  to  hope 
for  from  Queen  Elizabeth,  whom  England  would 
never  have  forgiven  for  indifference  in  this  cause. 
.  .  .  Tlie  king  heard  that  one  of  the  liravest 
Protestant  cliiefs.  La  None,  '  Ironarm,' had  re- 
tired to  Jlons  with  Prince  Louis  of  Nassau.  Tlie 
Duke  of  Longueville  .  .  .  induced  him  to  go  to 
Paris.  Tlie  king  received  him  with  great  favor 
.  .  .  and  pressed  him  to  go  to  La  Roclielle  and 
prevail  upon  the  inhabitants  to  keep  the  peace. 
...  La  Noue  at  last  consented,  and  repaired, 
about  the  end  of  November,  1572,  to  a  village 
close  In-  La  Rochelle,  whither  it  was  arranged 
that  deputies  from  the  town  would  come  anil 
confer  with  him.  .  .  .  After  hearing  him,  the 
senate  rejected  the  pacific  overtures  made  to 
them  by  La  Noue.  "  AVe  have  no  mind  [they 
said]  to  treat  specially  and  for  ourselves  alone ; 
our  cause  is  that  of  God  and  of  all  the  churches 
of  France;  we  will  accept  nothing  but  what 
shall  seem  proper  to  all  our  brethren.' "  They 
then  offered  to  trust  themselves  under  La  Xoue's 
command,  notwithstanding  the  commission  by 
which  he  was  acting  for  the  king.  "La  Noue 
did  not  hesitate ;  he  became,  under  the  authority 
of  the  mayor,  Jacques  Henri,  the  military  head 
of  La  Rochelle,  whither  Charles  IX.  had  sent 
him  to  make  peace.  The  king  authorized  him  to 
accept  this  singular  position.  La  Xoue  con- 
ducted himself  so  honorably  in  it,  and  everybody 
was  so  convinced  of  his  good  faith  as  well  as 
bravery,  that  for  three  months  he  commanded 
inside  La  Rochelle,  and  superintended  the  preji- 
arations  for  defence,  all  the  while  trying  to 
make  the  chances  of  peace  prevail.  At  Jlie  enil 
of  February,  1573,  he  recognized  the  impossibil- 
ity of  his  doulile  commission,  and  he  went  away 
from  La  Rochelle,  leaving  the  place  in  better 
condition  than  that  in  which  he  had  found  it, 
without  either  king  or  Rochellese  considering 
that  they  liad  any  right  to  complain  of  him. 
Biron  first  and  then  the  Duke  of  Anjou  in  per- 
son took  the  command  of  the  siege.  They 
brought  up,  it  is  said,  40,000  men  and  60  pieces 
of  artillery.  The  Rochellese,  for  defensive 
strength,  had  but  22  companies  of  refugees  or 
inhabitants,  making  in  all  3,100  men.  The  siege 
lasted  from  the  26th  of  February  to  the  13th  of 
June,  1573:  si.\  assaults  were  made  on  the  place. 
...  La  Rochelle  was  saved.  Charles  IX.  was 
more  and  more  desirous  of  peace ;  his  brother,  the 
Duke  of  Anjou,  had  just  been  elected  King  of 
Poland ;  Charles  IX.  was  anxious  for  him  to 
leave  France  and  go  to  take  possession  of  his 
new  kingdom.  Thanks  to  these  complications, 
the  peace  of  La  Rochelle  was  signed  on  the  Gtli 
of  July,  1573.  Liberty  of  creed  and  worship  was 
recognized  in  the  three  towns  of  La  Rochelle, 
Montauban,  anil  Nimes.  They  were  not  obliged 
to  receive  any  royal  garrison,  on  condition  of 


giving  hostages  to  be  kept  by  the  king  for  two 
years.  Liberty  of  worship  throughout  the  ex- 
tent of  their  jurisdiction  continued  to  be  recog- 
nized in  the  case  of  lords  high- justiciary.  Every- 
where else  the  Reformers  had  promises  of  not 
Ijeing  persecuted  for  their  creed,  under  the  obli- 
gation of  never  holding  an  assembly  of  more  than 
ten  persons  at  a  tinie.  These  were  the  most 
favorable  conditions  they  had  yet  obtained. 
Certainly  this  was  not  what  Charles  IX.  had  cal- 
culated upon  when  he  consented  to  the  massacre 
of  the  Protestants."— F.  P.  Guizot,  Popular  Hist. 
iif  Fmitre,  cli.  33. 

A.  D.  1573-1576.— Escape  of  Cond6  and  Na- 
varre.— Death  of  Charles  IX. — Accession  of 
Henry  III. — The  Fifth  Civil  War. — Navarre's 
repudiation  of  Catholicism. — The  Peace  of 
Monseur. — The  King's  mignons  and  the  na- 
tion's disgust. — ••Catherine  .  .  .  had  tlie  ad- 
dress to  procure  the  crown  of  Poland  for  the  son 
of  her  predilection,  Henry  duke  of  Anjou.  She 
had  lavished  her  wealth  upon  the  electors  for 
this  purpose.  No  sooner  was  the  point  gained 
than  she  regretted  it.  The  liealth  of  Charles 
was  now  manifestly  on  the  decline,  and  Cather- 
ine would  fain  have  retained  Henry ;  but  the 
jealousy  of  the  king  forbade.  After  conducting 
the  duke  on  his  way  to  Poland  the  court  returned 
to  St.  Germain,  and  Charles  sunk,  without  hope 
or  consolation,  on  his  couch  of  sickness.  Even 
here  he  was  not  allowed  to  repose.  The  young 
king  of  Navarre  formed  a  project  of  escape  with 
the  prince  of  Conde.  The  due  d'Alen^on, 
youngest  brother  of  the  king,  joined  in  it.  .  .  . 
The  vigilance  of  the  queen-mother  discovered 
the  enterprise,  which,  for  her  own  purposes,  she 
magnified  into  a  serious  plot.  Charles  was  in- 
formed that  a  huguenot  army  was  coming  to 
surprise  him,  and  he  was  obliged  to  be  removed 
into  a  litter,  in  order  to  escape.  .  .  .  Conde  was 
the  only  prince  that  succeeded  in  making  his 
escape.  The  king  of  Navarre  and  the  due  d'Alen- 
9on  were  imprisoned."  The  young  king  of  Na- 
varre "had  already  succeeded  by  his  address, 
his  frankness,  and  high  character,  in  rallying  to 
his  interests  the  most  honourable  of  the  noblesse, 
who  dreaded  at  once  the  perfidious  Catherine 
and  her  children;  who  had  renounced  their  good 
opinion  of  young  Guise  after  the  day  of  St.  Bar- 
tholomew ;  and  who,  at  the  same  time  professing 
Catholicism,  were  averse  to  huguenot  principles 
and  zeal.  This  party,  called  the  Politiques, 
professed  to  follow  the  midtlle  or  neutral  course, 
which  at  one  time  had  been  that  of  Catherine  of 
Medicis;  but  she  had  long  since  deserted  it,  and 
had  joined  in  all  the  sanguinarj'  and  extreme 
measures  of  her  son  and  of  the  Guises.  Hence 
she  was  especially  odious  to  the  new  and  moder- 
ate party  of  the  Politiques,  among  whom  the 
family  of  Montmorency  held  the  lead.  Cath- 
erine feared  their  interference  at  the  moment  of 
the  king's  death,  whilst  his  successor  was  absent 
in  a  remote  kingdom;  and  she  swelled  the  pro- 
ject of  the  princes'  escape  into  a  serious  con- 
spirac}',  in  order  to  be  mistress  of  those  whom 
she  feared.  ...  In  this  state  of  the  court  Charles 
IX.  expired  on  the  30th  of  May.  1574,  after  hav- 
ing nominated  the  queen-mother  to  be  regent 
during  his  successor's  absence.  .  .  .  The  career 
of  tlie  new  king  [Henry  III.],  while  duke  of 
Anjou,  had  been  glorious.  Raised  to  the  com- 
mand of  armies  at  the  age  of  15.  lie  displayed 
extreme  courage  as  well  as  generalship,     fie  had 
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defeated  tlie  veteran  leader  of  tlie  prntestants  at 
Jarnar  and  at  Mduediitcmr;  and  tlie  fame  uf  his 
exploits  had  eontrihuted  to  [dace  him  on  the 
eleetive  throne  of  Poland,  which  he  now  oeeii- 
pied.  Auguring  from  hi.s  past  life,  a  brilliant 
epoch  might  be  anticipated;  and  yet  we  enter 
upon  the  most  contemptible  reign,  perhaps,  in 
the  aimals  of  France.  .  .  .  Henry  was  ol)liged  to 
rnn  away  by  stealth  from  his  Polish  subjects  [see 
Poi..\Ni)":  a".  D.  1.>74-1.590].  When  overtaken  by 
one  of  the  nobU'S  of  that  kingdom,  the  monarch, 
instead  of  |)leading  his  natural  anxiety  to  visit 
Fnince  and  secure  his  inheritance,  exevLsed  him- 
self by  drawing  forth  the  portrait  of  his  mistress, 
.  .  .  and  declared  that  it  was  love  which  has- 
tened his  return.  At  Vienna,  however,  Henry 
forgot  both  crown  and  mistress  amiilst  the  feasts 
that  were  given  him;  and  he  turned  aside  to 
Venice,  to  enjoy  a  similar  reception  from  that 
rich  rcpulilic.  .  .  .  The  ho.stile  parties  were  in 
the  meantime  arming.  The  Politiqucs.  or  neu- 
tral catholics,  for  the  lirst  time  showed  them- 
selves iu  the  field.  They  demanded  the  freedom 
of  Cossc  and  of  >Iontmorency,  and  at  length 
formed  a  treaty  of  alliance  with  the  huguenots. 
Henry,  after  indulging  in  the  ceremony  of  being 
crowned,  was  obliged  to  lead  an  army  into  the 
field.  Sieges  were  imdertaken  on  both  sides, 
and  what  is  called  the  tiftli  civil  war  raged 
openly.  It  became  more  serious  when  the  king's 
brother  joined  it.  This  was  the  duke  of  Alen- 
cou,  a  vain  and  fickle  personage,  of  whom  it 
pleased  the  king  to  become  jealous.  Alen(;on 
lied  and  joined  tlie  malcontents.  The  reformers, 
however,  warred  but  languidl}'.  Both  parties 
were  without  active  anil  zealous  leaders;  and  the 
only  notable  event  of  this  war  was  a  skirmish 
in  Cliam|)agne  [the  battle  of  Dormans,  in  which 
both  sides  lost  heavily],  where  the  duke  of  Guise 
received  a  slight  wound  in  the  cheek.  From 
hence  came  his  surname  of  '  Le  Balafre. '"  In 
February,  15T(i,  the  king  of  Navarre  made  his 
escape  from  court.  "  He  bent  his  course  towards 
Guieimc,  and  at  Niort  publicly  avowed  his  ad- 
herence to  the  reformed  religion,  declaring  that 
force  alone  had  made  him  conform  to  the  mass. 
It  was  about  this  time  that  the  king,  iu  lieu  of 
leading  an  army  against  the  malcontents,  des- 
jialched  the  queen-mother,  with  her  gay  and 
licentious  court,  to  win  back  his  brother.  She 
succeeded,  though  not  without  making  large 
concessions  [in  a  treaty  called  the  'Peace  of  JIoii- 
sieur'].  The  duke  of  Alen(;on  obtained  Anjou, 
and  other  provinces  in  .-ipiianage,  and  henceforth 
was  styled  duke  of  Anjou.  More  favourable 
terms  were  granted  to  the  huguenots:  they  were 
allowed  ten  towns  of  surety  iu  lieu  of  six,  and 
the  appointment  of  a  certain  number  of  judges 
iu  the  parliament.  Such  weakness  in  Henry 
disgusteil  the  body  of  the  catholics;  and  the  pri- 
vate habits  of  his  life  contributed  still  more,  if 
possible,  than  his  public  measures,  to  render  him 
contemptible.  He  was  continually  surrounded 
by  a  set  of  young  and  idle  favourites,  whose 
aiVectation  it  was  to  unite  ferocity  with  frivolity. 
The  king  showed  them  such  tender  affection  ;is 
he  might  evince  towards  woman;  they  even  had 
the  unblushing  impudence  to  adopt  feminine 
habits  of  dress;  and  the  monarch  ]ia.ssed  his  time 
in  adorning  them  and  himself  with  robes  and 
ear-rinus.  .  .  .  The  indescribable  tastes  and 
amusements  of  Henry  and  his  mignons,  as  his 
favourites  were  called,  .  .  .  raised  up  through- 


out the  nation  one  universal  cry  of  abhorrence 
and  contempt." — E.  E.  Crowe,  Hist,  of  Fritnee, 
c/i.  8-y  {i:  1). 

Also  in:  Lady  Jackson,  The  Ijistof  the  Vulnis, 
r.  2,  ch.  3-6. — S.  Jleuzies,  lioi/al  Fitwuntes,  c.  1, 
ch.  ."). 

A.  D.  1576-1585.— The  rise  of  the  League. — 
Its  secret  objects  and  aims. — Its  alliance  with 
Philip  II.  of  Spain. — ^The  Pope's  Bull  against 
Navarre  and  Cond6. —  "The  famous  associaticjn 
known  as  the  'Catholic  League  '  or  '  Holy  I'niou,' 
took  its  rise  from  the  strangidy  indulgent  terms 
granted  to  the  Huguenots  by  the  '  Peace  of  Mon- 
sieur,' in  April,  I0T6.  Four  years  had  scarcely 
elapsed  .since  the  bloodstained  Eve  of  ,St.  Bar- 
tholomew. It  had  been  hoped  that  by  means  of 
that  execrable  crime  the  Ueformation  would  have 
been  finally  crushed  anil  extinguished  in  France; 
but  instead  of  this,  a  treaty  was  concluded  with 
the  heretics,  which  i)laced  them  in  a  more  favour- 
able situation  than  they  had  ever  occupied  be- 
fore. ...  It  was  regarded  by  the  majority  of 
Catholics  as  a  wicked  and  cowardly  betrayal  of 
their  most  sacred  interests.  They  ascribed  it  to 
its  true  source,  namely,  the  hopeless  incapacity 
of  the  reigning  luonarch,  Henry  III.;  a  prince 
whose  monstrous  vices  and  gro.ss  misgovernment 
were  destined  to  reduce  France  to  a  state  of  dis- 
organization bordering  on  national  ruin.  The 
idea  of  a  general  confederation  of  Catholics  for 
the  defence  of  the  Faith  against  the  inroads  of 
heresy  had  lieeu  suggested  by  the  Cardinal  of 
Lorraine  during  the  Council  of  Trent,  and  had 
been  favourably  entertained  at  the  Court  of 
Rome.  The  Duke  of  Guise  was  to  have  been 
jilaced  at  the  head  of  this  alliance ;  but  his  sudden 
death  changed  the  face  of  affairs,  and  the  jirojeet 
fell  into  abeyance.  The  Cardinal  of  Lorraine 
was  now  no  more;  he  died  at  Avignon,  at  the 
age  of  .50,  in  December,  loT-t.  .  .  .  Henry,  the 
third  Duke  of  Guise,  inherited  in  their  fullest 
extent  the  ambition,  the  religious  ardour,  the 
lofty  political  aspirations,  the  enterprising  spirit, 
the  personal  popularity,  of  his  predecessors. 
The  League  of  1576  was  conceived  entirely  in  his 
interest.  He  was  the  leader  naturally  pointed 
out  for  such  a  movement;  —  a  movement  which, 
althousrli  its  ulterior  objects  were  at  first  studi- 
ously concealed,  aimed  in  reality  at  .substituting 
the  family  of  Lorraine  for  that  of  Valois  on  the 
throne  of  France.  The  designs  of  the  confeder- 
ates, as  set  forth  in  the  original  manifesto  wliich 
was  circulated  for  signature,  seemed  at  first  sight 
highly  commendable,  both  with  regard  to  reli- 
gion aud  politics.  According  to  tliis  document, 
the  Union  was  formed  for  three  great  purposes: 
to  uphold  the  Catholic  Church;  to  suppress 
heresy;  and  to  maintain  the  honour,  the  author- 
ity and  prerogatives  of  the  Most  Christian  king 
and  his  successors.  On  closer  examination,  how- 
ever, expressions  were  detected  which  hinted  at 
less  constitutional  projects.  .  .  .  Their  secret 
aims  became  incontestably  manifest  soon  after- 
wards, when  one  of  their  confidential  agents,  an 
advocate  named  David,  haiipened  to  die  suddenly 
on  his  return  from  Rome,  and  his  pajiers  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  Hugueuots,  who  immediately 
made  them  public.  ...  A  change  of  dynasty  in 
France  was  the  avowed  object  of  the  scheme 
thus  disclosed.  It  set  forth,  in  substance,  that 
the  Capetian  mouarchs  were  usurpers,  —  the 
throne  belonging  rightfully  to  the  house  of  Lor- 
raine as  the  lineal  descendants  of  Charlemagne. 
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,  .  .  The  Duke  of  Guise,  with  the  advice  anil 
permission  of  the  Pope,  was  to  imprison  Henry 
for  the  rest  of  his  days  in  a  monastery,  after  tlie 
e.vample  of  his  ancestor  Pepin  wiien  lie  detlironed 
the  Merovingian  Childeric.  Lastly,  the  heir  of 
the  Carlovingians  was  to  be  proclaimed  King  of 
France:  and,  on  assuming  the  crown,  was  to 
make  such  arrangements  with  his  Holiness  as 
would  secure  the  complete  recognition  of  the 
sovereignty  of  the  Vicar  of  Christ,  by  abrogating 
for  ever  the  so-called  '  liberties  of  the  Galilean 
Church.'  .  .  .  This  revolutionary  plot  .  .  .  un- 
happily, was  viewed  with  cordial  sympathj-,  and 
supported  with  enthusiastic  zeal,  by  many  of  the 
prelates,  and  a  large  majority  of  the  parochial 
clergy,  of  France.  .  .  .  The  death  of  the  Duke 
of  Anjou,  presumptive  heir  to  the  throne,  in 
1584,  determined  the  League  toimme<liate  action. 
In  the  event  of  the  king's  dying  without  issue, 
which  was  most  probable, — the  crown  would 
now  devolve  upon  Henry  of  Bourbon  [the  King 
of  Xavarre],  the  acknowledged  leader  of  the 
Huguenots.  ...  In  January,  1585,  the  chiefs 
of  the  League  signed  a  secret  treaty  at  Joinville 
with  the  King  of  Spain,  by  which  the  contracting 
parties  made  common  cause  for  the  extirpation 
of  all  sects  and  heresies  iu  France  and  the  Netlier- 
lands,  and  for  excluding  from  the  French  throne 
princes  who  were  heretics,  or  who  '  treated  here- 
tics with  public  impunity.' .  .  .  Liberal  supplies 
of  men  and  money  were  to  be  furnished  to  the 
insurgents  Ijy  Philip  from  the  moment  that  war 
shoidd  break  out.  .  .  .  The  Leaguers  lost  no 
time  in  seeking  for  their  enterprise  the  all-impor- 
tant sanction  of  the  Holy  See.  For  this  purpose 
they  despatched  as  their  envoy  to  Rome  a  Jesuit 
named  Claude  Matthieu.  .  .  .  The  Jesuit  frater- 
nity in  France  had  embraced  with  passionate 
ardour  the  anti-royalist  cause.  .  .  .  His  Holiness 
[Gregory  XIII.],  however,  was  cautious  and  re- 
served. He  expres.sed  in  general  terms  his  con- 
sent to  the  project  of  taking  tip  arms  against  the 
heretics,  and  granted  a  plenary  indulgence  to 
those  who  should  aid  in  the  holy  work.  But 
lie  declined  to  countenance  the  deposition  of  the 
king  by  violence.  .  .  .  At  length,  however  [Seji- 
tember  9,  1585],  Sixtus  was  persuaded  to  fulmi- 
nate a  bull  against  the  King  of  Xavarre  and  the 
Prince  of  Conde,  in  which  .  .  .  both  culprits, 
together  with  their  heirs  and  posterity  were  pro- 
nounced for  ever  incapable  of  succeeding  to  the 
throne  of  France  or  any  other  dignity ;  their  sub- 
jects and  vassals  were  released  from  their  oath 
of  homage,  and  forbidden  to  obey  them." — A\'. 
H.  Jervis,  Hist,  of  the  Church  of  France,  r.  1, 
ch.  3. 

Also  ix  :  L.  von  Ranke,  Cml  Wars  and  Mon- 
archy in  Froiiiv.  i-li.  21. 

A.  D.  1577-1578.— Rapid  spread  of  the 
League. — The  Sixth  Civil  War  and  the  Peace 
of  Bergerac. — Anjou  in  the  Netherlands. — The 
League  '"spreail  like  lightning  over  the  whole 
face  of  France ;  Conde  could  find  no  footing  in 
Picardy  or  even  in  Poitou :  Henry  of  Xavarre 
was  refused  entrance  into  Bordeaux  itself;  the 
heads  of  the  League,  the  family-part)'  of  the 
Dukes  of  Guise,  ^layenne  and  Xemours,  seemed 
to  carryall  before  them;  the  weak  King  leant 
towards  them;  the  Queen  Mother,  intriguing 
ever,  succeeded  in  separating  Anjou  from  the 
Politiques,  and  began  to  seduce  Damville.  She 
hoped  once  more  to  isolate  the  Huguenots  and  to 
use  the  League  to  weaken  and  depress  them.   .  .   . 
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The  Court  and  the  League  seemed  to  be  in  per- 
fect harmony,  the  King  .  .  .  iu  a  way,  sub- 
scribed to  the  League,  though  the  twelve  articles 
were  considerably  moditied  before  they  were 
shown  to  him.  .  .  .  The  Leaguers  had  succeeded 
in  making  war  [called  the  Sixth  Civil  War  — 
1577],  and  winning  some  successes:  but  on  their 
heels  came  the  Court  with  fresh  negociations  for 
peace.  The  heart's  desire  of  the  King  was  to 
crush  the  stubborn  Huguenots  and  to  destroy  the 
moderates,  but  he  was  afraid  to  act:  and  so  it 
came  about  that,  though  Anjou  was  won  away 
from  them,  and  compromised  on  the  other  side, 
and  though  Damville  also  deserted  them,  and 
though  the  whole  party  was  in  the  utmost  dis- 
order and  seemed  likely  to  disperse,  still  the 
Court  offered  them  such  terms  that  in  the  end 
they  seemed  to  have  even  recovered  ground. 
Under  the  walls  of  Montpellier,  Damville,  the 
King's  general,  and  Chatillon,  the  Admiral's  son, 
at  the  head  of  the  Huguenots,  were  actually 
mancpuvring  to  begin  a  battle,  when  La  Xoue 
came  up  bearing  tidings  of  peace,  and  at  the 
imminent  risk  of  being  shot  placed  himself  be- 
tween the  two  armies,  and  stayed  their  uplifted 
hands.  It  was  the  Peace  of  Bergerac  [contirmed 
by  the  Edict  of  Poitiers  —  Sept.  17,  1577],  an- 
other iuetfectual  truce,  which  once  more  granted 
iu  the  main  what  that  of  Chastenoy  [or  the 
'  Peace  of  Monseur']  had  already  promised:  it  is 
needless  to  say  that  the  League  would  have  none 
of  it;  and  partisan- warfare,  almost  objectless, 
however  oppressive  to  the  country,  went  on 
without  a  break:  the  land  was  overrun  by  ad- 
venturers and  bandits,  sure  sign  of  political  death. 
Xothing  could  be  more  brutalising  or  more 
bruta] :  but  the  savage  traits  of  civil  war  are  less 
revolting  than  the  ghastly  revelries  of  the  Court. 
All  the  chiefs  were  alike  —  neither  the  King,  nor 
Henry  of  Xavarre,  nor  Anjou,  nor  even  the  strict 
Catholic  Guise,  disdained  to  wallow  in  debauch." 
Having  cjuarreled  with  his  brother,  the  King, 
"  Anjou  tied,  in  the  beginning  of  1578,  to  Angers, 
where,  finding  that  there  was  a  prospect  of 
amusement  in  the  Xetherlands,  he  turned  his 
back  on  the  high  Catholics,  and  renewed  friend- 
ship with  the  Huguenot  chiefs.  He  was  invited 
to  come  to  the  rescue  of  the  distressed  Calvinists 
in  their  struggle  against  Philip,  and  appeared 
in  the  Xethe'rlands  in  Julv  1578  [see  Xetheu- 
I..VXDS:  A.D.  1577-1581,  andl581-1584]."— G. W. 
Kitcliin,  Ilift.  of  Francf,  r.  2,  pp.  370-373. 

A.  D.  1578-1580.— Treaty  of  Nerac— The 
Seventh  Civil  War,  known  as  the  War  of  the 
Lovers. — The  Peace  of  Fleix. — "The  King, 
instead  of  availing  himself  of  this  interval  of  re- 
pose [after  the  Peace  of  Bergerac]  to  fortify 
himself  against  his  enemies,  only  sank  deeper 
and  deeper  into  vice  and  infamy.  .  .  .  The 
court  resembled  at  once  a  slaughter-house  and  a 
brothel,  although,  amid  all  this  corruption,  the 
King  was  the  stave  of  monks  and  Jesuits  whom 
he  implicitly  obeyed.  It  was  about  this  time 
(December  1578)  that  he  instituted  the  military 
order  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  that  of  St.  Michael 
having  fallen  into  contempt  through  being  pros- 
tituted to  unworthy  objects.  Meanwhile  the 
Guises  were  using  every  effort  to  rekindle  the 
war,  which  Catherine,  on  the  other  hand,  was 
endeavouring  to  prevent.  "With  this  view  she 
travelled,  in  August,  into  the  southern  provinces, 
and  h;id  an  interview  with  Henry  of  Xavarre  at 
Xerac,   bringing   with    her    Heurv's    wife,    her 
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(laiiglitrr  Margaret;  a  circiimstaiioo,  however, 
wliieli  (lid  iu)t  add  to  the  pleasure  of  tlieir  meet- 
ing. Henry  received  tlie  ladie.s  coldly,  and  tliey 
retired  into  Languedoc,  where  tliey  "passed  tlic 
remainder  of  the  year.  Nevertheless  the  negocia- 
tions  were  .sedulously  pursued;  for  a  peace  with 
the  Ilugonots  was,  at  this  time,  indispensable  to 
tlie  Court.  ...  In  Feliruary  1579,  a  secret 
treaty  W'us  signed  at  Nerac,  liy  whieh  the  con- 
cessions granted  to  the  Protestants  by  the  peace 
of  Bergerac  were  much  extended.  .  ".  .  Cather- 
ine spent  nearly  the  whole  of  the  year  l.-)7y  in 
the  south,  endeavouring  to  avert  a  leuewal  of 
the  war  by  lier  intrigues,  rather  than  by  a  faith- 
ful observance  of  the  peace.  But  tlic  King 
of  Navarre  saw  througli  her  Italian  artifices, 
and  was  prepared  to  summon  his  friends  and 
captains  at  the  shortest  notice.  'I"he  lioslililies 
whi<'h  he  foresaw  were  not  long  in  lire;dving  out, 
and  in  a  way  tliat  would  seem  impossible  in  any 
other  country  llian  France.  Wlien  tiie  King  of 
Navarre  tied  from  Court  in  1576,  he  expressed 
liis  indill'erenee  for  two  things  he  had  left  behind, 
the  mass  and  his  wife;  Margaret,  the  lieroine  of 
a  thousand  amours,  was  equally  indilferent,  and 
though  they  now  contrived  to  cohabit  together, 
it  was  because  each  connived  at  the  inlidelilies 
of  the  other.  Henry  was  in  love  with  Mademoi- 
selle Fosseuse,  a  girl  of  fourteen,  while  JIargaret 
had  taken  for  her  gallant  the  young  Viscount  of 
Turcnne,  who  had  lately  turned  Hugouot.  .  .  . 
The  Duke  of  Aujovi  being  at  this  time  disposed 
to  renew  his  connection  with  the  Ilugonots,  Mar- 
garet .served  as  the  medium  of  connnunicatiou 
between  her  brother  and  her  husl)and ;  while 
Heiu'y  III.,  with  a  view  to  internqit  this  good 
understanding,  wrote  to  the  King  of  Navarre  to 
aciiuaint  him  of  the  intrigues  of  his  wife  with 
Turenne.  Henry  was  neither  surju-ised  nor  af- 
flicted at  this  intelligence;  but  he  laid  the  letter 
before  the  guilty  parties,  who  both  denied  the 
charge,  and  Henry  affected  to  believe  their  pro- 
testations. The  ladiesof  the  Court  of  Nerac  were 
indignant  at  this  act  of  Henry  III.,  'the  enemy 
of  women ' ;  they  pressed  their  lovers  to  renew 
hostilities  against  that  discourteous  monarch ; 
Anjou  added  his  iu.stances  to  those  of  the  ladies; 
and  in  1580  ensued  the  war  called  from  its  origin 
'  la  guerre  des  amoureux,'  or  war  of  the  lovers: 
the  seventh  of  what  are  sometimes  styled  the 
wars  of  'religion'!  The  Prince  of  CJomle,  who 
lived  on  bad  terms  witli  his  cousin,  had  alread}' 
taken  the  field  on  his  own  account,  and  in  No- 
vember 1579  had  seized  on  the  little  town  of  La 
Fire  in  Pieardy.  In  the  spring  of  1.580  the  Prot- 
estant chiefs  in  the  south  unfurled  their  banners. 
The  King  of  Navarre  laid  the  foundation  of  his 
military  fame  by  the  bravery  he  displayed  at 
the  capture  of  Cahors;  but  on  the  whole  the 
movement  proved  a  failure.  Henr\-  III.  had  no 
fewer  than  three  armies  in  the  field,  which  were 
generally  victorious,  and  the  King  of  Navarre 
found  himself  menaced  in  his  capital  of  Nerae  by 
IMarshal  Biron.  But  Henry  III.,  for  fear  of  the 
Guises,  did  not  wish  to  press  the  Ilugonots  too 
hard,  and  at  length  accepted  the  prolTered  medi- 
ation of  the  Dnke  of  Anjou,  who  w'as  at  this 
time  anxious  to  enter  on  the  protectorate  offered 
to  him  liy  the  Flemings.  Anjou  set  otT  for  tlie 
south,  accompanied  by  his  mother  and  her  '  tlying 
sipiadron  '  [of  seductive  nymphs];  conferences 
were  opened  at  the  castle  of  Flcix  in  Perigord, 
and  on  November  2Cth  1580  a  treaty  was  con- 


cluded which  was  almost  a  literal  renewal  of 
tiiat  of  Bergerac.  Thus  an  e(piivocal  peace,  or 
rather  truce,  was  re-estalilislied,  whicli  proved 
of  some  duration." — T.  H.  Dver,  Jlist.  of  Modern 
A'nroji,',  bk:  3,  ch.  8  (r.  2). 

Ai.so  IN :  Due  d'A\imale,  Hist,  of  the  Princes 
(!e  Coiir/e.  M:  3,  c!i.  1  (r.  2). 

A.  D.  1584-1589.— Henry  of  Navarre  heir  ap- 
parent to  the  throne.  —  Fresh  hostility  of  the 
League. — The  Edict  of  Nemours. — The  Pope's 
Brutum  Fulmen. — War  of  the  Three  Henrys. 
— Battle  of  Coutras.— The  Day  of  Barricades 
at  Paris. — Assassination  of  Guise. — Assas- 
sination of  Henry  III. —  "The  Due  d'Anjou 
.  .  .  diedinl5S4;  Henri  III.  was  a  worn-out  and 
feeble  invalid;  the  rejiorts  of  the  doctors  and  the 
known  virtue  of  the  Queen  forbad  the  hope  of 
direct  heirs.  The  King  of  Navarre  was  the 
eldest  of  the  legitimate  male  descendants  of 
Ungues  Capet  ancl  of  Saint-Louis  [see  Bouubon, 
House  of].  But  on  the  one  hand  he  was  a  re- 
lapsed heretic ;  on  the  other,  his  relationsbi]i  to 
the  King  was  so  distant  that  he  eould  never  have 
been  served  heir  to  him  in  any  civil  suit.  This 
last  objection  was  of  small  account;  the  .stringent 
rules  which  govern  decisions  in  private  affairs 
caimot  lie  made  applicable  to  matters  affecting 
the  tranciuillity  anil  well-being  of  nations.  .  .  . 
His  religion  was  the  only  pretext  on  which  Na- 
varre could  be  excluded.  France  was,  and  wished 
to  remain.  Catholic;  she  could  not  submit  to  a 
Protestant  King.  The  managers  of  the  League 
under.stood  that  this  very  wide-spread  and  even 
strongly  cherished  feeling  might  some  day  be- 
come a  powerful  lever,  but  that,  in  order  to  use 
it,  it  was  very  needful  for  them  to  avoid  olfend- 
ing  the  national  amour-jiropre ;  and  they  thought 
that  they  had  succeeded  in  finding  the  means  of 
ctTecting  their  object.  Next  to  Navarre,  the 
eldest  of  th<^  Royal  Hou.se  was  his  uncle  the 
Cardinal  de  Bourlion;  the  Gui.ses  acknowledged 
him  as  heir  to  tlie  throne  and  first  Prince  of  the 
Blood,  under  the  protection  of  the  Pope  and  of 
the  King  of  Spain.  .  .  .  The  feeble-minded  old 
man,  wliom  nfi  one  resjieeted,  was  a  mere  phan- 
tom, and  could  offer  no  serious  resistance,  when 
it  should  be  convenient  to  set  him  aside.  ...  In 
every  class  throughout  the  nation  the  majority 
were  anxious  to  maintain  at  once  French  unity 
and  Catholic  unity,  disliking  the  Reformation, 
but  cquallj' o]iposed  to  ultramontane  pretensions 
and  to  Spanish  anililtion.  .  .  .  But  .  .  .  this 
great  party,  already  named  the  '  parti  politiijue,' 
hung  loo.sely  together  without  a  leader,  and  with- 
out a  policy.  For  the  ])resent  it  was  jiaralyzed 
by  the  contempt  in  which  the  King  was  held ; 
while  the  dislike  which  was  entertained  for  the 
religious  opinions  of  the  rightful  heir  to  the 
throne  seemed  to  deprive  it  of  all  hope  for  the 
future.  Henry  III.  stood  in  need  of  the  assis- 
tance of  the  King  of  Navarre;  he  would  will- 
ingly have  cleared  away  the  obstacle  which  kept 
them  apart,  and  he  made  an  overture  with  a 
view  to  bring  back  that  Prince  to  the  Catholic 
religion.  But  these  efforts  could  not  be  success- 
ful. The  change  of  creed  on  the  part  of  the 
Bearnais  was  to  be  a  satisfaction  offered  to 
France,  the  pledge  of  a  fresh  agreement  between 
the  nation  and  his  race,  and  not  a  concession  to 
the  threats  of  enemies.  He  was  not  an  un- 
believer; still  less  was  he  a  liyp<icrite;  but  he 
was  placed  between  two  fantitical  jiarties,  and 
repelled  by  the  excesses  of  both ;  so  he  doubted, 
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honestly  doubted,  and  as  his  religious  indecision 
was  no  secret,  his  conversion  at  tlie  time  of  wliieh 
we  are  now  speaking  would  have  been  ascribed 
to  the  worst  motives."  As  it  was,  he  found  it 
necessary  to  quiet  disturbing  rumors  with  regard 
to  the  proposals  of  the  King  by  permitting  a 
jilain  account  of  what  had  occurred  to  be  made 
public.  "Henry  III.,  having  no  other  answer 
to  make  to  this  publication,  which  justified  all 
the  complaints  of  the  Catholics,  replied  to  it  liy 
the  treaty  of  Xemoiirs  and  by  the  edict  of  July 
[1585].  These  two  acts  annulled  all  the  edicts  in 
favour  of  toleration;  and  placed  at  the  disposal 
of  the  League  all  the  resources  and  all  the  forces 
of  the  monarchy."  Soon  afterwards  the  Pope 
issued  against  Navarre  and  C'onde  his  bull  of 
excommunication.  By  this  "  the  Pontiff  did  not 
deprive  the  Bourbons  of  a  single  friend,  and  did 
not  give  the  slightest  fresh  ardour  to  their  op- 
ponents; but  he  produced  a  powerful  reaction 
among  a  portion  of  the  clerg}',  among  the  magis- 
tracy, among  all  the  Royalists;  wounded  the  na- 
tional sensil)ility,  consolidated  that  union  between 
the  two  Princes  which  he  wished  to  break  off, 
and  rallied  the  whole  of  the  Reformed  party 
round  their  leaders.  The  Protestant  pamphle- 
teers replied  with  no  less  vehemence,  and  gave 
to  the  Pontiff's  bull  that  name  of  '  Brutuni  ful- 
men '  by  which  it  is  .still  known.  .  .  .  Still  the 
sentence  launched  from  the  Vatican  had  had  one 
very  decided  result  —  it  had  fired  the  train  of  \m\v- 
der;  war  broke  out  at  once." — Due  d'Aumale, 
Hist,  of  the  Priiics  of  Co,i,le,  hi:  2,  eh.  1.— •■  The 
war,  called  from  the  three  leading  actors  in  it 
[Henry  of  Valois,  Henry  of  Navarre,  and  Henry 
of  CtuIsc]  the  AVar  of  the  Three  Henrys,  now 
opened  in  earnest.  Seven  powerful  armies  were 
marshalled  on  the  part  of  the  King  of  France 
and  the  League.  The  Huguenots  were  weak  in 
numbers,  liut  strong  in  the  quality  of  their 
troops.  An  immense  body  of  German  '  Reiter ' 
had  been  enrolled  to  act  as  an  auxiliary  force, 
and  for  some  time  had  been  hovering  on  the  fron- 
tiers. Hearing  that  at  last  they  had  entered 
France,  Henry  of  Navarre  set  out  from  Roehelle 
to  effect  a  junction  with  them.  The  Duke  of 
Joyense,  one  of  the  French  King's  chief  favour- 
ites, who  had  the  charge  of  the  army  that  occu- 
pied the  midland  counties,  resolved  to  prevent 
their  junction.  By  a  rapid  movement  he  suc- 
ceeded in  crossing  the  line  of  Henry's  march  and 
forcing  hiiu  into  action.  The  two  armies  came 
in  front  of  each  other  on  a  plain  near  the  village 
of  Coutros,  on  the  19th  of  October,  1587.  The 
Royalist  army  numbered  from  10,()()()  to  13,000, 
the" Huguenof  from  6,000  to  7,000  — the  usual  dis- 
parity in  numbers;  but  Henry's  skilful  disposi- 
tion did  more  than  comjiensate  for  his  numerical 
inferiority.  .  .  .  The  struggle  lasted  but  an  hour, 
yet  within  that  hour  the  CaUiolic  army  lost  3,000 
men,  more  than  400  of  whom  were  members  of 
the  first  families  in  the  kingthjm  ;  3,000  men  were 
made  prisoners.  Not  more  than  a  third  part  of 
their  entire  army  escaped.  The  Huguenots  lost 
only  about  200  men.  .  .  .  Before  night  fell  lie 
[Navarre]  wrote  a  few  lines  to  the  French  King, 
which  run  thus;  'Sire,  my  Lord  and  Brother,— 
Thank  God,  I  liave  beaten  youreneinies  and  your 
army.'  It  was  but  too  true  that  tlie  poor  King's 
worst  enemies  were  to  be  found  in  the  very 
armies  that  were  marshalled  in  his  name." — W. 
Hauna,  The  Wid-h  of  the  lliignenots.  eh.  6. — "  The 
victory   [at  Coutnis]  had  only  a  moral  effect. 


Henry  lost  time  by  going  to  Lay  at  the  feet  of  the 
Countess  of  Grammont  the  flags  taken  from  the 
enemy.  ^Meantime  the  Duke  of  Guise,  north  of 
the  Loire,  triumphed  over  the  Germans  under 
the  Baron  of  Dohna  at  Vimory,  near  Jlontargis, 
and  again  near  Auncau  (1587).  Henry  III.  was 
unskilful  enough  to  leave  to  his  rival  the  glory 
of  driving  them  out  of  the  country.  Henry  III. 
re-entered  Paris.  As  he  pas.sed  along,  the  popu- 
lace cried  out,  '  Saul  has  killed  his  thousands, 
and  David  his  ten  thousands';  and  a  few  daj-s 
after,  the  Sorboune  decided  that  '  the  govern- 
ment could  be  taken  out  of  the  hands  of  "princes 
who  were  found  incapable. '  Henry  III. ,  alarmed, 
forbade  the  Duke  of  Guise  to  come  to  Paris,  and 
quartered  in  the  faubourgs  4,000  Swiss  and 
several  companies  of  the  guards.  The  Sixteen 
[chiefs  of  sixteen  sections  of  Paris,  who  con- 
trolled the  League  in  that  city]  feared  that  all 
was  over;  they  summoned  the  '  Balafre '  and  he 
came  [3Iay  9,  1588].  Cries  of  '  Hosannah  to  the 
Son  of  David ! '  resounded  throughout  Paris,  and 
followed  him  to  the  Louvre.  .  .  .  The  king  and 
the  chief  of  the  League  fortified  themselves,  one 
in  the  Louvre,  the  other  in  the  Hotel  Guise. 
Negotiations  were  carried  on  for  two  daj's.  On 
the  morning  of  the  11th  the  duke,  well  attended, 
returned  to  the  Louvre,  and  in  loud  tones  de- 
manded of  the  king  that  he  should  send  away  his 
eonn.sellors,  establish  the  Inquisition,  and  push 
to  the  utmost  the  war  against  the  heretics.  That 
evening  the  king  ordered  the  companies  of  the 
city  guards  to  hold  several  positions,  and  the 
next  morning  he  introduced  into  the  city  the 
Swiss  and  2,000  men  of  the  French  guards.  But 
the  city  guards  failed  him.  In  two  hours  all 
Paris  was  under  arms,  all  the  streets  were  ren- 
dered impassable,  and  the  advancing  barricades 
soon  reached  the  positions  occupied  by  the  troops 
[whence  the  insurrection  became  known  as  'the 
Day  of  Barricades'].  At  this  juncture  Guise 
came  out  of  his  hotel,  dressed  in  a  white  doublet, 
with  a  small  cane  in  his  hand ;  saved  the  Swiss, 
who  were  on  the  point  of  being  massacred,  sent 
them  back  to  the  king  with  insulting  scorn,  and 
quieted  everything  as  if  by  magic.  He  demanded 
the  office  of  lieutenant-general  of  the  kingdom 
for  himself,  the  convocation  of  the  States  at 
Paris,  the  forfeiture  of  the  Bourbons,  and,  for 
his  friends,  provincial  governments  and  all  the 
other  offices.  The  queen-mother  debated  these 
conditions  for  three  hours.  During  this  time  the 
attack  was  suspended,  and  Henry  III.  was  thus 
enabled  to  leave  the  Louvre  and  make  his  escape. 
The  Duke  of  Guise  had  made  a  mistake;  but  if 
he  did  not  have  the  king,  he  had  Paris.  There 
was  now  a  king  of  Paris  and  a  king  of  France ; 
negotiations  were  carried  on,  and  to  the  astoni.sh- 
ment  of  all,  Henry  III.  at  length  granted  what 
two  months  before  he  had  refused  in  front  of  the 
barricailes.  He  swore  that  he  would  not  lay 
down  his  arms  until  the  heretics  were  entirely 
exterminated ;  declared  that  any  non-Catholic 
prince  forfeited  his  rights  to  the  throne,  appointed 
the  Duke  of  Guise  lieutenant-general,  and  con- 
voked the  States  at  Blois  [October,  1588].  The 
States  of  Blois  were  composed  entirely  of  Lea- 
guers," and  were  wholly  controlled  by  the  Duke 
of  Guise.  The  latter  despised  the  king  too  much 
to  give  heed  to  repeated  warnings  which  he  re- 
ceived of  a  plot  against  his  life.  Summoned  to 
a  private  interview  in  the  royal  cabinet,  at  an 
earl  V  hour  on  the  morning  of  the  23d  of  December, 
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he  (lid  not  hcsitntc  to  presc-nt  himself,  boMly, 
alcnic,  and  was  murdered  as  he  entered, by  eij;ht 
of  tlie  king's  body-guard,  whom  Henry  III.  had 
personally  ordered  to  commit  tlie  crime.  ' '  Killing 
the  Duke  of  Guise  was  not  killing  tlie  League. 
At  the  news  of  his  <leatli  Paris  was  stunned  for 
a  moment:  then  its  fury  broke  forth.  .  .  .  The 
Sorbonne  decreed  'that  the  French  peo|)le  were 
set  free  from  the  oath  of  allegiance  taken  to 
Henry  III.'.  .  .  Henry  III.  had  gained  nothing 
by  the  murder;  .  .  .  but  he  had  helped  tlie  for- 
tunes of  the  king  of  Xavarre,  into  whose  arms 
he  was  forced  to  cast  himself.  .  .  .  The  junction 
of  the  Protestant  and  the  royal  armies  under  the 
same  standard  completely  changed  the  nature  of 
the  war.  It  was  no  longer  feudal  Protestantism, 
but  the  democratic  League,  which  threatened 
royalty;  monarchy  entered  into  a  struggle  with 
the  Catholic  masses  in  revolt  against  it.  Henry 
III.  called  together,  at  Tours,  his  useless  Parlia- 
ment, and  issued  a  manifesto  against  JIayenne 
and  the  chiefs  of  the  League.  Henry  of  Xavarre 
carried  on  the  war  energetically.  In  two  months 
he  was  master  of  the  territory  between  the  Loire 
and  tlie  Seine,  and  15,000  Swiss  and  lanzkuechts 
joined  him.  On  the  evening  of  July  30th,  loSO, 
the  two  kings,  with  40,000  men,  apjieared  before 
Paris.  The  Parisians  could  see  the  long  line 
of  the  enemies'  fires  gleaming  in  a  vast  semi- 
circle on  the  left  bank  of  the  Seine.  The  king 
of  Navarre  established  his  headquarters  at  Meu- 
don;  Henry  III.  at  Saint-Cloud.  The  great  city 
was  astounded;  the  people  had  lost  energ_v;  but 
the  fury  was  concentrated  in  the  hearts  of  the 
chiefs  and  in  the  depths  of  the  cloisters.  .  .  . 
The  arm  of  a  fanatic  became  the  instrument  of 
the  general  fury,  and  put  into  practice  the  doc- 
trine of  tyrannicide  more  than  once  asserted  in 
the  schools  and  the  pulpit.  The  assault  was  to 
be  made  on  August  '2d.  On  the  morning  of  the 
previous  day  a  young  friar  from  the  convent  of 
the  Dominicans,  Jacques  Clement,  came  out  from 
Paris,"  obtained  access  to  the  king  by  means  of 
a  forged  letter,  and  stabbed  him  in  the  abdomen, 
being,  himself,  slain  on  the  spot  by  the  royal 
guards.  Henry  III.  "died  the  same  night,  and 
with  him  the  race  of  Valois  became  extinct.  The 
aged  Catherine  de'  Medici  had  died  si.\  months 
before." — V.  Duruv,  Hist,  of  France  (abridr/ed). 
eh.  45. 

Also  in;  L.  von  Ranke,  Ciril  Wnm  mid  Mun- 
archy  in  Fruna-.  Wth  and  ITlli  Centuries,  ch.  2i- 
25. — W.  S.  Browning,  Hist,  of  the  Iliirjiiemtts.  ch. 
35-4'2. 

A.  D.  1585. —  Proffered  sovereignty  of  the 
United  Netherlands  declined  by  Henry  III. 
See  XKTllKui..\xns:  A.  1).  15S.j-]5sli. 

A.  D,  1589-1590.—  Henry  of  Navarre  as 
Henry  IV.  of  France. —  His  retreat  to  Nor- 
mandy.— The  battles  at  Arques. —  Battle  of 
Ivry. — "  (Jn  being  made  aware  that  all  hi>|ie  was 
over,  this  King  [Henry  III.],  whose  life  liad  been 
passed  in  folly,  vanity  and  sensuality  .  .  .  pre- 
pared for  death  like  a  patriot  king  and  a  martyr. 
He  summoned  his  nobles  to  his  bedside,  and  told 
them  that  his  only  regret  in  dying  was  that  he 
left  the  kingdom  in  disorder,  and  as  the  best  mode 
of  remedying  the  evil  he  recommended  them  to 
recognize  the  King  of  Xavarre,  to  whom  the 
kingdom  belonged  of  right;  making  no  account 
of  the  religious  difference,  because  that  king, 
with  his  sincere  and  earnest  nature,  must  finally 
return  to  the  bosom  of  the  Church.     Then  turn- 


ing to  Henry,  he  solemnly  warned  him :  '  Cousin,' 
he  said,  'I  a.ssure  yon  that  y(JU  will  never  be 
King  of  France  if  you  do  not  become  Catholic, 
and  if  j'ou  do  not  make  your  peace  with  the 
Church.'  Directly  afterwards  he  breathed  his 
last,  reciting  the  'Miserere.'  This  account  is 
substantially  conlirmed  by  IVreti.xe.  According 
to  Sully,  Henry,  hearing  that  the  King  had  been 
stabbed,  starteil  for  St.  Cloud,  attemled  by  Sully, 
but  did  not  arrive  till  he  was  di-ad ;  and  D'Au- 
bigny  says;  'When  the  King  of  Xavarre  en- 
tereil  the  chamber  where  the  boily  was  lying,  he 
saw  amidst  the  bowlings  some  pulling  their  hats 
down  upon  their  brows,  or  throwing  them  on  the 
ground,  clenching  their  fists,  plotting,  clasping 
each  other's  hands,  making  vows  and  promises.' 
.  .  .  Henry's  situation  was  embarrassing  in  the 
extreme,  for  only  a  small  number  of  the  Catholic 
nobles  gave  in  an  unqualified  ailhesioii:  a  power- 
ful body  met  and  dictated  the  conditions  nijon 
which  alone  they  would  consent  to  his  l)eing  jiro- 
claimed  King  of  France:  the  two  first  being  that 
within  six  months  he  would  cau.se  himself  to  be 
instructed  in  the  Holy  Catholic  Apostolic  Faith; 
and  that  during  this  interval  he  woidd  nominati' 
no  Huguenot  to  ofiices  of  State.  He  replied  that 
he  was  no  bigot,  and  would  readily  seek  instruc- 
tion in  the  tenets  of  the  ]{oniish  faith,  but  de- 
clined pledging  himself  to  any  description  of 
exclusion  or  intolerance.  M.  Guadet  computes 
that  nine-tenths  of  his  French  subjects  were 
Catholic,  and  the  temper  of  the  majority  may  be 
inferred  from  what  was  taking  place  in  Paris, 
where  the  news  of  the  late  King's  death  was  the 
signal  for  the  most  unseemly  rejoicing.  .  .  . 
Far  from  being  in  a  condition  to  reduce  the  re- 
fractory Parisians,  Henry  was  obliged  to  abandon 
the  siege,  and  retire  towards  Xormaady,  where 
the  expected  succours  from  England  might  most 
ea.sily  reach  him.  Sully  says  that  this  retreat 
was  equally  necessary  for  the  .safety  of  his  jjer- 
son  and  the  success  of  his  affairs.  He  was  tem- 
porarily abandoned  by  several  of  the  Huguenot 
leaders,  who,  serving  at  their  own  expense,  were 
obliged  from  time  to  time  to  go  home  to  recruit 
their  finances  and  their  followers.  Others  were 
made  lukewarm  by  the  prospect  of  his  becoming 
Catholic;  so  that  he  was  no  longer  served  with 
enthusiasm  by  either  party;  and  when,  after 
making  the  best  arrangements  in  his  jjower,  he 
entered  Xormandy,  he  had  with  him  only  3,000 
French  foot,  two  regiments  of  Swiss  ;ind  1,'200 
horse;  with  which,  after  being  joined  by  the 
Due  de  Montpensier  with  '200  gentlemen  and 
1,500  foot,  he  drew  near  to  Kouen,  relying  on  a 
secret  understanding  within  the  walls  which 
might  give  him  possession  of  the  place.  Whilst 
preparations  were  making  for  the  siege,  .sure  in 
telligence  was  brought  that  the  Due  de  >I;iyenne 
was  seeking  him  with  an  army  exceeding  ;iO,00(J; 
but,  resolved  to  make  head  against  them  till  the 
last  extremity,  Henry  entrenched  himself  before 
Arques,  which  was  only  accessible  by  a  cause- 
way." A  series  of  engagements  ensued,  begin- 
ning September  15,  1589;  but  finding  that  he 
could  not  dislodge  his  antagonist,  JIayenne  with- 
drew after  some  ten  days  of  fighting,  moving  his 
army  towards  Picardy  and  leaving  the  road  to 
Paris  open.  "Being  too  weak  to  recommence 
the  siege  or  to  occupy  the  city  if  taken  In*  as- 
sault, Henry  resolved  to  give  the  Parisians  a 
sample  of  what  they  might  expect  if  they  per- 
severed in  their  contumacy,  and  gave  orders  for 
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attacking  all  the  suburbs  at  once.  Thoj-  wi-re 
taken  and  sacked.  Davila  states  that  the  plun- 
der was  so  abundant  that  the  whole  camp  was 
wonderfully  relieved  and  sustained."  From  this 
attack  on  the  Parisian  suburbs,  Henry  proceeded 
to  Tours,  where  he  held  his  court  for  a  time. 
Early  in  March.  1590,  he  laid  siege  to  Dreux. 
"The  Due  de  Mayenne,  reinforced  by  Spanish 
troops  from  the  Low  Countries  imder  Count 
Egmont.  left  Paris  to  effect  a  diversion,  and 
somewhat  unexpectedly  found  himself  compelled 
to  accept  the  battle  which  was  eagerly  pressed 
upon  him.  This  was  the  renowned  battle  of 
Ivry.  The  armies  presented  much  the  same  con- 
trast as  at  Coutras.  The  numerical  superiority 
on  one  side,  the  Catholic,  was  more  than  compen- 
sated by  the  quality  of  the  troops  on  the  otlier. 
Henry's  soldiers,  as  described  by  De  Thou,  were 
armed  to  the  teeth.  '  They  displayed  neither 
scarf  nor  decoration,  but  their  accoutrements  in- 
spired grim  terror.  The  army  of  the  Due,  on 
the  contrary,  was  magnificent  in  equipment. 
The  officers  wore  briglit-coloured  scarves,  while 
gold  glittered  upon  their  helmets  and  lances.' 
The  two  armies  were  confronted  on  the  13th 
of  March,  1590.  but  it  was  getting  dark  before 
the  dispositions  were  completed,  and  the  battle 
was  deferred  till  the  following  morning.  The 
King  passed  the  night  like  Henry  V.  at  Agin- 
court,  and  took  onl\-  a  short  rest  in  the  open  air  on 
the  field.  ...  At  daybreak  he  mounted  his  horse, 
and  rode  from  rank  to  rank,  pausing  from  time 
to  time  to  utter  a  brief  exhortation  or  encourage- 
ment. Prayers  were  offered  up  by  the  Huguenot 
ministers  at  the  head  of  each  division,  and  the 
bishop  [Perefixe]  gives  the  concluding  words 
of  that  in  which  Divine  aid  was  invoked  by  the 
King:  'But.  Lord,  if  it  has  pleased  Thee  to  dis- 
pose otherwise,  or  Thou  seest  that  I  ought  to  be 
one  of  those  kings  whom  Thou  ininishest  in  Thy 
wrath,  grant  that  I  may  be  this  day  the  victim 
of  Th}-  Holy  will ;  so  order  it  that  m_v  death  may 
deliver  France  from  the  calamities  of  war,  and 
that  my  blood  be  the  last  shed  in  this  quarrel.' 
Then,  putting  on  his  helmet  with  the  white 
plume,  before  closing  the  vizor,  he  addressed  the 
collected  leaders : —  '  My  friends,  if  you  share  my 
fortune  this  day,  I  also  share  yours.  I  am  re 
solved  to  conquer  or  to  die  with  you.  Keep  your 
ranks  firrah-,  I  beg;  if  the  heat  of  the  combat 
compels  you  to  quit  them,  think  always  of  the 
rally ;  it  is  the  gaining  of  the  battle.  You  will 
make  it  between  the  three  trees  which  you  see 
there  [pointing  to  three  pear-trees  on  an  emi- 
nence], and  if  you  lose  your  ensigns,  pennons  and 
banners,  do  not  lose  sight  of  my  white  plume: 
you  will  find  it  always  on  the  road  of  honour  and 
victory.'  It  so  chanced  that  his  white  phune 
was  the  actual  rallying-point  at  the  most  critical 
moment.  .  .  .  His  .standard-bearer  fell:  a  page 
bearing  a  white  i)ennon  was  struck  down  at  his 
side:  and  the  rumour  was  beginning  to  spread 
that  he  himself  was  killed,  when  the  sight  of  his 
bay  horse  and  white  plume,  with  the  animating 
sound  of  his  voice,  gave  fresh  courage  to  all 
around  and  brought  the  bravest  of  his  follow- 
ers to  the  front.  The  result  is  told  in  one  of  his 
own  missives.  After  stating  that  the  battle  be- 
gan between  11  and  Vi.  he  continues:  'In  less 
than  an  hour,  after  having  discharged  all  their 
anger  in  two  or  three  charges  which  they  made 
and  sustained,  all  their  cavalry  began  to  shift 
for  themselves,  abandoning  their  infantry,  which 


was  very  numerous.  Seeing  which,  their  Swiss 
appealed  to  my  pity  and  surrenilered  —  colonels, 
captains,  soldiers,  and  colours.  The  lansquenets 
and  French  ha<l  no  time  to  form  this  resolution, 
for  more  than  1,200  were  cut  to  pieces,  and  the 
rest  dispersed  into  the  woods  at  the  mercy  of  the 
pe.isants. '  He  urged  on  the  pursuers,  crying 
•  Spare  the  French,  and  down  with  the  foreigners. ' 
.  .  .  Instead  of  pushing  on  towards  Paris,  which 
it  was  thought  would  have  opened  its  gates  to  a 
conqueror  in  the  flush  of  victory,  Henry  lingered 
at  JIantes,  where  he  improvised  a  Court,  which 
his  female  favourites  were  summoned  to  attend." 
—  Henri/  IV.  of  France  (Quarterly  Hec,  Oct., 
1ST9). 

Also  ix:  H.  M.  Baird,  The  Huguenots  and 
Hairy  of  Nararrc,  ch.  11  (r.  2). — Duke  of  Sully, 
Mditoirs.  bk.  3  (o.  1). — G.  P.  R.  James,  Life  'of 
H,:i,ry  TV.,  hk.  11-12  C?.  2). 

A.  D.  1590. — The  siege  of  Paris  and  its  hor- 
rors.— Relief  at  the  hands  of  the  Spaniards 
under  Parma. — Readiness  of  the  League  to 
give  the  crown  to  Philip  II. —  'The  king,  yield- 
ing to  file  councils  of  Biron  and  other  catholics, 
declined  attacking  the  capital,  and  preferred 
waiting  the  slow,  and  in  his  circumstances  emi- 
nently hazardous,  operations  of  a  regular  siege. 
.  .  .  Whatever  may  have  been  the  cause  of  file 
delay,  it  is  certain  that  the  golden  fruit  of  vic- 
tory was  not  plucked,  and  that  although  the  con- 
federate army  had  rapidly  dissolved,  in  conse- 
quence of  their  defeat,  the  king's  own  forces 
manifested  as  little  cohesion.  And  now  began 
that  slow  antl  painful  siege,  the  details  of  which 
are  as  terrible,  but  as  imiversally  known,  as  those 
of  any  chapters  in  the  blood-stained  history  of 
the  century.  Henry  seized  upon  the  towns 
guarding  the  rivers  Seine  and  Marne,  twin  nurses 
of  Paris.  By  controlling  the  course  of  those 
streams  as  well  as  that  of  the  Yonne  and  Oise  — 
especially  by  taking  firm  possession  of  Lagny  on 
the  Marne,  whence  a  bridge  led  from  the  Isle  of 
France  to  the  Brie  country  —  great  thorough- 
fare of  wine  and  corn — and  of  Corbeil  at  the 
junction  of  the  little  river  Esscrane  with  the 
Seine  —  it  w.as  easy  in  that  age  to  stop  the  vital 
circulation  of  the  imperial  city.  By  midsum- 
mer, Paris,  unquestionably  the  first  city  of  Eu- 
rope at  that  day,  was  in  extremities.  .  .  ".  Rarely 
have  men  at  any  epoch  defended  their  fatherland 
against  foreign  opjiression  with  more  heroism 
than  that  which  was  manifested  by  the  Parisians 
of  1.590  in  rcsi-sting  religious  toleration,  and  in 
obeying  a  foreign  and  priestly  despotism.  Men. 
women,  and  children  cheerfully  laid  down  their 
lives  by  thousands  in  order  that  the  papal  legate 
and  the  king  of  .Spain  might  trample  upon  that 
legitimate  sovereign  of  France  who  was  one  day 
to  become  the  idol  of  Paris  and  of  the  whole 
kingdom.  A  census  taken  at  the  beginning  of 
the  siege  had  showed  a  population  of  200,000 
souls,  with  a  sufHciency  of  provisions,  it  was 
thought,  to  last  one  month.  But  before  the  ter- 
rible summer  was  over —  so  completely  liad  the 
city  been  invested  —  the  bushel  of  wheat  was 
worth  360  crowns.  .  .  .  The  flesh  of  horses, 
asses,  dogs,  cats,  rats,  had  become  rare  luxuries. 
There  was  nothing  cheap,  sjiid  a  citizen  bitterly, 
but  sermons.  And  the  priests  and  monks  of 
every  order  went  daily  about  the  streets,  preach- 
ing fortitude  in  that  great  resistance  to  heresy. 
.  .  .  Trustworthy  eye-witnesses  of  those  dread- 
ful days  have  placed  the  number  of  the  dead  during 
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the  summer  at  30,000.  .  .  .  The  hideous  details 
of  the  most  dreadful  sieges  recorded  in  ancient 
or  modern  times  were  now  reproduced  in  Paris. 
.  .  .  The  priests  .  .  .  persuaded  the  pojiulace 
that  it  was  far  more  righteous  to  kill  tlieir  own 
children,  if  they  had  no  food  to  give  them,  than 
to  obtain  food  by  recognizing  a  heretic  king.  It 
was  related,  too,  and  believed,  that  in  some  in- 
stances mothers  hail  salted  the  bodies  of  their 
dead  children  and  fed  upon  them,  day  by  day, 
until  the  hideous  repast  would  no  longer  su|)- 
port  their  own  life.  .  .  .  The  bones  of  the  dead 
were  taken  in  considerable  quantities  from  the 
cemeteries,  ground  into  flour,  baked  into  bread, 
and  consiuued.  It  was  called  Madame  Montpen- 
sier's  cake,  because  the  duchess  earnestly  pro- 
claimed its  merits  to  the  poor  Parisians.  '  (She 
was  never  known  to  taste  it  herself,  however,' 
bitterly  observed  one  who  lived  in  Paris  through 
that  horrible  summer.  She  was  right  to  abstain, 
for  all  who  ate  of  it  died.  .  .  .  Lansquenets  and 
other  soldiers,  mad  with  hunger  and  rage,  when 
they  could  no  longer  find  dogs  to  feed  on,  chased 
children  through  ^he  streets,  and  were  known  in 
several  instances  to  kill  and  devour  them  on  the 
spot.  .  .  .  Such  then  was  the  condition  of  Paris 
during  that  mcmoraljle  summer  of  tortures. 
What  now  were  its  hopes  of  deliverance  out  of 
this  Gehenna  ?  Tlie  trust  of  Frenchmen  was 
in  Philip  of  Spain,  whose  legions,  under  com- 
mand of  the  great  Italian  chieftain  [Alexander 
Farnese,  Duke  of  Parma,  commander  of  the 
Spanish  forces  in  the  Netherlands],  were  daily 
longed  for  to  save  them  from  rendering  olx-di- 
enco  to  their  lawful  prince.  For  even  the  king 
of  straw  —  the  imprisoned  cardinal  [Cardinal  de 
Bourbon,  whom  the  League  had  proclaimed 
king,  under  the  title  of  Charles  X..  on  the  death 
of  Henry  III.]  —  was  now  dead,  and  there  was 
not  even  the  etfigy  of  any  other  sovereign  than 
Henry  of  Uourbon  to  claim  authority  in  France. 
Mayeune,  in  the  course  of  lung  interviews  with 
the  Duke  of  Parma  at  Conde  and  Brussels,  had 
expressed  his  desire  to  see  Philip  king  of  France, 
and  had  jiromised  his  best  efforts  to  bring  about 
such  a  result."  Parma,  who  was  struggling 
liard  with  the  obstinate  revolt  in  the  Netherlands, 
having  few  troops  and  little  money  to  pay  them 
with,  received  orders  from  his  Spanish  master  to 
relieve  Paris  and  conquer  France.  He  obeyed 
the  command  to  the  best  of  his  abilities.  He 
left  the  Xetlierlaiids  at  tlie  beginning  of  August, 
with  12,000  foot  and  3,000''horse;  effected  a 
junction  with  Mayenne  at  ileaux,  ten  leagues 
from  Paris,  on  the  22d,  and  the  united  armies  — 
5,000  cavalry  and  18,000  foot  — arrived  at  Chelles 
ou  the  last  day  of  summer.  "The  two  great 
captains  of  the  age  had  at  last  met  face  to  face. 
.  .  .  The  scientitic  duel  which  was  now  to  take 
place  was  likely  to  task  the  genius  and  to  bring 
into  full  display  the  peculiar  powers  and  defects 
of  the  two."  The  winner  in  the  duel  was  the 
Duke  of  Parma,  who  foiled  Henr_v's  attempts  to 
bring  him  to  battle,  while  he  captureil  Lagny 
under  the  king's  eyes.  "The  bridges  of  Charen- 
tou  and  St.  Jtaur  now  fell  into  Farnese's  hands 
without  a  contest.  In  an  incredibly  short  space 
of  time  provisions  and  munitions  were  i>oured 
into  the  starving  city,  2.000  boat-loads  arriving 
in  a  single  day.  Paris  was  relieved.  Alexamler 
had  made  his  demonstration  and  solved  the  prol)- 
lem.  .  .  .  The  king  was  now  in  worse  plight 
than  ever.     His  army  fell  to  pieces.     His  cava- 
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Hers,  cheated  of  their  battle,  and  having  neither 
food  nor  forage,  rode  off  by  hundreds  every 
day."  He  made  one  last  attempt,  by  a  miilnight 
assault  on  the  city,  but  it  failed.  Then  he  fol- 
lowed the  Spaniards — whom  Parma  led  back  to 
the  Netherlands  early  in  November  —  but  eotdd 
not  bring  about  a  battle  or  gain  any  important 
advantage.  But  Paris,  witliout  the  genius  of 
Alexander  Farnese  in  its  defence,  was  soon  re- 
duced to  as  complete  a  blockade  as  before. 
Lagny  was  recovered  by  the  besieging  royalists, 
the  Seine  and  the  Marne  were  again  fast-locked, 
and  the  rebellious  capital  deprived  of  supplies. 
— J.  L.  ilotlcy.  Hist,  of  the  United  Netlieiiands, 
ch.  23  (v.  3). 

Also  im:  jNI.  W.  Freer,  Hist,  of  tlie  Reign  of 
Henry  IV..  I>k.  1. — C.  D,  Yonge,  Hi.it.  of  Frnnce 
under  Hie  Bonrhonx,  eli.  2. 

A.  D.  1591-1593. — The  siege  of  Rouen  and 
Parma's  second  interference. —  General  ad- 
vancement of  Henry's  cause. — Restiveness  of 
the  Catholics.  —  The  King's  abjuration  of 
Protestantism. — "It  seemed  as  if  Heiui  IV. 
had  undertaken  the  work  of  Penelope.  After 
each  success,  fresh  dilliculties  arose  to  render  it 
fruitless.  .  .  .  Now  it  was  the  Swiss  who  re- 
fused to  go  on  without  their  pay;  or  Elizabeth 
whocxacted  seaports  in  return  forfresli supplies; 
or  the  Catholics  who  demanded  the  conversion  of 
the  King;  or  the  Protestants  who  complained  of 
not  being  protected.  Depressed  spirits  had  to  be 
cheered,  some  to  be  satisfied,  others  to  be  reas- 
sured or  restrained,  allies  to  be  managed,  and  all 
to  be  done  with  very  little  money  ;uid  without 
any  sacrifice  of  the  natioual  interests.  Henri  was 
equal  to  all,  both  to  war  and  to  diplomacy,  to 
great  concerns  and  to  small.  .  .  .  His  pen  was  as 
active  as  his  sword.  The  collection  of  his  letters 
is  full  of  the  most  charming  notes.  .  .  .  Public 
opinion,  which  was  already  intiuential  and  thirst- 
ing for  news,  was  not  negleeteil.  Every  two  or 
three  months  a  little  publication  entitled  '  A 
Discourse,'  or  'An  Autheiilic  Narrative,'  or 
'  Account  of  all  that  has  occurred  in  the  King's 
Army,' was  circulated  widely.  .  .  .  Thus  it  was 
that  by  means  of  activity,  patience,  and  tact, 
Henri  IV.  was  enabled  to  retrieve  liis  fortunes 
and  to  rally  his  party ;  so  that  by  the  end  of  the 
year  1591,  he  found  himself  in  a  position  to 
undertake  an  important  operation.  .  .  .  The 
King  laid  siege  h>  Rouen  in  Deeemljer,  1D91. 
He  was  at  the  head  of  the  most  splendid  army 
he  had  ever  commanded;  it  numbered  upwards 
of  25,000  men.  This  was  not  too  greata  number; 
for  the  fortifications  were  strong,  the  garrison 
numerous,  well  commanded  b_v  Villars,  and 
warmly  supported  by  the  townspeople.  Tlie 
siege  had  lasted  for  some  months  wlieii  the  King 
learned  that  Mayenne  had  at  last  made  the  Duke 
of  Parma  to  understand  the  necessity  of  saving 
Rouen  at  all  hazards.  Thirty  thousand  Spanish 
and  French  Leaguers  had  just  arrived  on  the 
Somme.  Rouen,  however,  was  at  the  last  gasp; 
Henri  could  not  make  up  his  mind  to  throw 
away  the  fruits  of  so  much  toil  and  trouble:  he 
left  all  his  infantry  under  the  walls,  under  the 
command  of  Biron,  and  marched  off  with  his 
splendid  cavalry."  He  attacked  the  enemy  im- 
prudently, near  Aumale,  February  5,  met  with 
a  repulse,  was  "wounded  and  just  missed  being 
taken  prisoner  in  a  precipitate  retreat.  But 
both  armies  were  half  paralyzed  at  this  time  by 
dissensions    among   their  chiefs.     That  of    the 
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Leaguers  fell  back  to  the  Somme:  but  in  April  it 
approached  Rouen  again,  and  Parma  was  able, 
despite  all  Henri's  efforts,  to  enter  the  town.  This 
last  check  to  the  King  "  was  the  signal  for  a  gen- 
eral desertion.  Henri,  left  with  only  a  small 
corps  of  regular  troops  and  a  few  gentlemen,  was 
obliged  to  retire  rapidly  upon  Pont  de  I'Arche. 
The  Duke  of  Parma  did  not  follow  him.  Always 
vigilant,  he  wished  before  everything  to  establish 
himself  on  the  Lower  Seine,  and  laid  siege  to 
Caudebec.  which  was  not  likely  to  detain  him 
long.  But  he  received  during  that  operation  a 
severe  wound,  which  compelled  him  to  hand  over 
the  command  to  Mayenne. "  The  incompetence 
of  the  latter  soon  lost  all  the  advantages  which 
Parma  had  gained.  Henri's  supporters  rallied 
around  him  again  almost  as  quickly  as  they  had 
dispersed.  "  Tlie  Leaguers  were  pushed  back 
upon  the  Seine  and  confined  in  the  heart  of  the 
Pays  de  Cau.\.  They  were  without  provisions; 
JIayenne  was  at  his  wits'  end ;  he  had  to  resort  for 
suggestions  and  for  orders  to  the  bed  of  suffering 
on  which  the  Duke  of  Parma  was  held  down  by 
his  wound."  The  great  Italian  soldier,  dying 
though  he  was,  as  the  event  soon  proved,  directed 
operations  which  baffled  the  keen  watchfulness 
and  penetration  of  his  antagonist,  and  extricated 
his  army  without  giving  to  Henri  the  chance  for 
battle  which  he  sought.  The  Spanish  army  re- 
tired to  Flemish  territory.  In  the  meantime, 
Henri's  cause  was  being  advanced  in  the  north- 
east of  his  kingdom  by  the  skill  and  valor  of 
Turenne,  then  beginning  his  great  career,  and 
experiencing  vicissitudes  in  the  southeast,  where 
Lesdiguieres  was  contending  with  the  mercenaries 
of  the  Pope  and  the  Duke  of  Savoy,  as  well  as 
with  his  countrymen  of  the  League.  He  had  de- 
feated them  with  awful  slaughter  at  Pontcharra. 
September  19,  1591,  and  he  carried  the  war  next 
year  into  the  territories  of  the  Duke  of  Savoy, 
seeking  help  from  the  Italian  Waldenses  which 
he  does  not  seem  to  have  obtained.  "Xeverthe- 
less  the  king  had  still  some  formidable  obstacles 
to  overcome.  Three  years  had  run  their  course 
since  he  had  promised  to  become  instructed  in 
the  Catholic  religion,  and  there  were  no  signs  as 
yet  that  he  was  preparing  to  tuWl  this  undertak- 
ing. The  position  in  which  he  found  himself, 
and  the  importance  and  activity  of  his  military 
operations,  had  hitherto  been  a  suflicient  explana- 
tion of  his  delay.  But  the  war  had  now  changeil 
its  character.  The  King  had  gained  brilliant  suc- 
cesses. There  was  no  longer  any  large  army  in 
the  lield  against  him.  Nothing  seemed  to  be 
now  in  the  way  to  hinder  him  from  fulfilling  his 
promise.  And  yet  he  always  evaded  it.  He  had 
to  keep  on  good  terms  with  Elizabeth  and  the 
Protestants;  he  wished  to  make  his  abjuration 
the  occasion  for  an  agreement  with  the  Court  of 
Rome,  which  took  no  steps  to  smooth  over  his 
difficulties ;  and  lasth',  he  shrank  from  taking  a 
step  which  is  always  painful  when  it  is  not  the 
fruit  of  honest  conviction.  This  indecision 
doubled  the  ardour  of  his  enemies,  prevented 
fresh  adhesions,  discouraged  and  divided  his  old 
followers.  ...  A  third  party,  composed  of 
bishops  and  Royalist  noblemen,  drew  around  the 
cousins  of  Henri  IV.,  the  Cardinal  de  Yendome 
and  the  Comte  de  Soissons.  .  .  .  The  avowed 
object  of  this  third  party  was  to  raise  one  of 
these  two  Princes  to  the  throne,  if  the  Head  of 
their  House  did  not  forthwith  enter  the  bosom  of 
the  Catholic  Church.     And  finally,  the  deputies 
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of  the  cities  and  provinces  who  had  been  called 
to  Paris  by  JIayenne  were  assembling  there  for 
the  election  of  a  king.  '  The  Satire  of  Jlenippee ' 
has  handed  down  the  States  of  the  League  to 
immortal  ridicule;  but  however  decried  that  as- 
sembly has  been,  and  deserved  to  be,  it  decided 
file  conversion  of  Henri  lY. :  he  does  not  attempt 
in  his  despatches  to  deny  this.  ...  In  order  to 
take  away  every  excuse  for  such  an  election,  he 
entered  at  once  into  conference  with  the  Catholic 
theologians.  After  some  very  serious  discussion, 
much  deeper  than  a  certain  saying  which  has 
become  a  proverb  [that  '  Paris  is  certainly  worth  a 
Jlass']  would  seem  to  imply,  he  abjured  the 
Protestant  religion  on  the  25th  of  July,  1593,  be- 
fore the  Archbishop  of  Bourges.  The  League 
had  received  its  death-blow." — Due  d'Aumale, 
Jlist.  of  the  Princei  de  Cnnde,  bk.  2,  ch.  2  {v.  2).— 
"The  news  of  the  abj  uration  produced  in  the  minds 
of  honest  men,  far  and  near,  the  most  painful  im- 
pression. Politicians  might  applaud  an  act  in- 
tended to  conciliate  the  favorof  the  great  majority 
of  the  nation,  and  extol  the  astuteness  of  the 
king  in  choosing  the  most  opportune  moment  for 
his  change  of  religion  —  the  moment  when  he 
would  secure  the  support  of  the  Roman  Catho- 
lics, fatigued  by  the  length  of  the  war  and  too 
eager  for  peace  to  question  very  closely  the  sin- 
cerity of  the  king's  motives,  without  forfeiting 
the  support  of  the  Huguenots.  But  men  of  con- 
science, judging  Henry's  conduct  Ijy  a  standard 
of  morality  immutable  and  eternal,  passed  a 
severe  sentence  of  condemnation  upon  the  most 
flagrant  instance  of  a  betrayal  of  moral  convic- 
tions which  the  age  had  known." — H.  >I.  Baird, 
Tlte  Ilufjuenota  and  Henry  of  Nai-arre,  ch.  13  (v. 
2). — "What  the  future  history  of  France  would 
have  been  if  Henry  had  clung  to  his  integrity,  is 
known  only  to  the  Omniscient ;  but,  with  the 
annals  of  France  in  our  hands,  we  have  no  difii- 
culty  in  perceiving  that  the  day  of  his  impious, 
because  pretended  conversion,  was  among  the 
'  dies  uefasti '  of  his  countr\'.  It  restored  peace 
indeed  to  that  bleeding  land,  and  it  gave  to  him- 
self an  undisputed  reign  of  seventeen  years ;  but 
he  found  them  years  replete  with  cares  and  terrors, 
and  disgraced  by  many  shameful  vices,  and  at  last 
abruptly  terminated  by  the  dagger  of  an  assassin. 
It  rescued  France,  indeed,  from  the  evils  of  a  dis- 
puted succession,  but  it  consigned  her  to  two 
centuries  of  despotism  and  niisgovernmcnt.  It 
transmitted  the  crown,  indeed,  to  seven  in  suc- 
cession of  the  posterity  of  Henry ;  but  of  them 
one  died  on  the  scaffold,  three  were  deposed  by 
insurrections  of  their  subjects,  one  has  left  a 
name  pursued  by  unmitigated  and  undying  in- 
famy, and  another  lived  and  died  in  a  monastic 
melancholy,  the  feeble  slave  of  his  own  minister." 
— Sir  J.  Stephen,  Lecfs  on  the  Hist,  of  France, 
led.   16. 

Also  IX:  P.  F.  'Willert,  Henry  of  Natarre  and 
the  Hnr/uenots  of  Frani.v.  ch.  5-6. 

A.  b.  1593-1598. — Henry's  winning  of  Paris. 
—  The  first  attempt  upon  his  life.— Expulsion 
of  Jesuits  from  Paris. — War  with  Spain. — The 
Peace  of  Vervins. — "A  truce  of  tluve  months 
had  licen  agreed  upon  [August  1.  1593J.  during 
which  many  nobles  and  several  iniiiortaut  towns 
made  their  submissions  to  the  King.  Many, 
however,  still  held  out  for  the  League,  and 
among  them  Paris,  as  well  asRheiras,  by  ancient 
usage  the  city  appropriated  to  the  coronation  of 
the  kings  of  France.     Henrv   lY.   deemed   that 
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rpremony  inili.sppnsable  to  siinrtify  liis  cause  in 
the  I'Vi'S  of  the  lu-oplc,  and  lie  therefore  caiiseil 
it  to  he  perfonneil  at  ("hartres  hy  the  bisliop  of 
that  place.  February  27th  1594.  "  13ut  he  could 
hardly  look  upon  himself  as  King  of  France  so 
lonac  as  Paris  remained  in  the  hands  of  a  faction 
which  disputed  his  riglit,  and  he  therefore 
strained  eveiy  nerve  to  get  possession  of  that 
capital.  ...  As  he  wished  to  get  po.ssession  of 
the  city  without  bloodshed,  he  fU't<'riiiined  to  at- 
tempt it  by  corrupting  the  conunarid.-uit.  This 
was  Charles  de  Co.sse,  Count  of  Hrissac.  .  .  . 
Henry  promised  Brissac,  as  the  price  of  liis  ad- 
mission into  Paris,  the  sum  of  2(10,01)1)  crowns 
and  an  annual  pension  of  20.000,  together  with 
the  governments  of  Corbeil  and  Mantes,  and  the 
continuance  to  him  of  his  marshal's  baton.  To 
the  Parisians  was  offered  an  amnesty  from  wliich 
only  crinuiials  were  to  be  excepted ;  tlie  con- 
tirmatinn  of  all  their  jirivileges;  and  the  i)rohi- 
bition  of  the  I'roteslant  worship  within  a  radius 
of  ten  leagues.  .  .  .  Before  daybreak  on  the 
morning  of  the  22ud  JIarch  1594  Brissac  opened 
the  gates  of  Paris  to  Henry's  troops,  who  took 
possession  of  the  citj'  without  resistance,  except 
at  one  of  the  Spanish  guard-hotiscs,  where  a  few 
soUliers  were  killed.  When  all  appeared  quiet, 
Henry  himself  entered,  an<l  was  astonished  at 
being  greeted  with  joyous  cheers.  ...  He  gave 
manifold  jiroofs  of  forliearance  and  good  temper, 
fullilled  all  the  conditions  of  his  agreement,  and 
allowed  tlie  Spaniards  [4,000]  to  witlidraw  un- 
molested." In  ]May,  1594,  Henry  laid  siege  to 
Laon,  which  surrendered  in  August.  "  Its  ex- 
ample was  soon  followed  by  Chateau  Thierry, 
Amiens,  Camljrai  and  Noyon.  The  success  of 
the  King  induced  the  Duke  of  Lorraine^  and  the 
Duke  of  Cuise  to  make  their  peace  with  him."  In 
November,  an  attempt  to  kill  the  Kin.g  was  made 
by  a  yotuig  man  named  Jean  Chatcl,  who  con- 
fessed that  he  attended  the  schools  of  the  Jesuits. 
"All  the  members  of  that  order  were  arrested, 
and  tlieir  pa |)ers  examined.  One  of  them,  named 
Jean  (Juignard.  on  whom  was  found  a  treatise 
aiiproving  the  murder  of  Henry  III.,  and  main- 
taining that  his  successor  deserved  a  like  fate, 
was  condemned  to  the  gallows:  and  the  re- 
mainder of  the  order  were  lianished  from  Paris, 
January  8th  1595,  as  corrupters  of  youth  and 
enemies  of  the  state.  Tliis  example,  however, 
was  followed  only  by  a  few  of  the  provincial 
cities.  The  irritation  caused  by  this  event  seems 
to  have  jirecipitated  Henry  IV.  into  a  stej)  which 
lie  had  been  some  time  meditating;  a  declaration 
of  war  against  his  ancient  and  most  bitter  enemv 
Philip  II.  (January  17th  1595).  The  King  of 
Spain,  whom  the  want  of  money  had  prevented 
from  giving  the  League  mucli  assistance  during 
the  two  preceding  years,  was  stung  into  fury  by 
this  challenge;  and  he  immediately  ordered  Don 
Fernanilo  de  Velasco,  constable  of  Castile,  to 
join  Mayenne  in  Franche  Comte  with  10.000 
men.  Velasco.  however,  was  no  great  captain, 
and  little  of  importance  was  done.  The  only 
action  worth  mentioning  is  an  atTair  of  cavalry 
at  Fontaine  Franf;aise  (June  Gtli  1595),  in  which 
Henry  displayed  his  usual  bravery,  or  rather 
rashness,  but  came  off  victorious.  He  then  over- 
ran nearly  all  Franche  Comte  without  meeting 
with  any  impediment  from  Velasco.  but  retired 
at  tlic  instance  of  the  Swiss,  who  entreated  him 
to  respect  the  neutrality  of  that  province.  .Mean- 
while  Henry  had  made  advances  to   Mayeime, 


who  was  disgusted  with  Velasco  and  the  S]ian- 
iards.  and  on  the  25th  September  Miiyemic.  in 
the  name  of  the  League,  ,signed  with  the  King  a 
truce  of  three  months,  with  a  view  to  regulate 
the  conditions  of  future  submission.  An  event 
hail  already  occurred  which  placed  Henry  in  a 
much  more  favourable  position  with  his  Roman 
Catholic  subjects;  he  had succee<lcd  [September, 
1595]  in  cltecting  his  reconciliation  with  the 
Poiie.  .  .  .  The  war  on  the  northern  frontiers  had 
not  been  going  on  so  favourably  for  the  King." 
In  January,  1595,  "Philip  II.  ordered  the  Span- 
iard Fuentes,  who,  till  the  arrival  of  Albert  [the 
Archduke],  conducted  the  govermuent  of  the 
Netherlands,  to  invade  the  north  of  France;  and 
Fuentes  .  .  .  liaving  left  Mondragone  with  s\if- 
ticient  forces  to  keep  Prince  Maurice  in  check, 
•set  oil'  with  15.000  men,  with  the  design  of  re- 
covering Cambrai.  Catelet  and  Doullens  yielded 
to  his  arms;  Ham  was  betrayed  to  him  by  the 
treachery  of  the  governor,  and  in  August  Fuentes 
sat  down  before  Cambrai,  ,  .  .  The  Duke  of 
Anjou  had  made  over  that  place  to  his  mother, 
Catherine  de'  Medici,  who  had  appointed  Balagni 
to  be  governor  of  it.  During  the  civil  wars  of 
France,  Balagni  had  established  himself  there  as 
a  little  independent  sovereign,  and  called  himself 
Prince  of  Cambrai;  but  after  the  discomtiture  of 
the  League  he  had  been  compelled  to  declare 
himself,  and  had  acknowledgeil  his  allegiance  to 
the  Kin.g  of  France.  His  extortion  and  tyranny 
having  rendered  him  detested  by  the  inhaliitants, 
they  .  .  .  delivered  Cambrai  to  the  Spaniards, 
October  2nd.  Fuentes  then  returned  into  the 
Netherlan<ls.  .  .  .  The  Cardinal  Archduke  Albert 
arrived  at  Brussels  in  February  159(1.  when 
Fuentes  resigned  his  command.  .  .  .  Henry  IV. 
had  been  engaged  since  the  winter  in  the  siege 
of  La  Fere,  a  little  town  in  a  strong  situation  at 
the  junction  of  the  Serre  and  Oise.  He  had 
received  reinforcements  from  England  as  well 
as  from  Gerimmy  and  Holland.  .  .  .  Albeit 
inarched  to  Valenciennes  with  about  20,()()()  men, 
with  the  avowed  intention  of  relieving  La  Fere; 
but  instead  of  attempting  that  entcriirise,  he 
despatched  De  Rosne,  a  French  renegade  .  .  . 
with  the  greater  part  of  the  forces,  to  surjirise 
Calais;  and  that  important  place  was  taken  by 
assault,  April  17th,  before  Henry  could  arrive 
for  its  defence.  La  FJre  surrendered  May  22nd  ; 
and  Henry  then  marched  with  his  army  towards 
the  coast  of  Picardy,  where  he  endeavoured,  but 
in  vain,  to  provoke  the  Spaniards  to  give  him 
l)attle.  After  fortifying  Calais  and  Ardres,  Al- 
bert withdrew  again  into  the  Netherlands.  .  .  . 
Elizabeth,  alarmed  at  the  occupation  by  the 
Spaniards  of  a  port  which  afforded  such  facilities 
for  the  invasion  of  England,  soon  afterwards  con- 
cluded another  olTensive  and  defensive  alliance 
with  Henry  IV,  (May  34th),  in  which  the  con- 
tnu'ting  iiarties  pledged  themselves  to  make  no 
.separate  peace  or  truce  with  Philip  II."  The 
Dutch  joined  in  this  treaty;  but  the  Protestant 
princes  of  Germany  refused  to  become  [larties  to 
it.  "The  treaty,"  however,  ha<l  little  effect." 
Early  in  1597,  the  Spaniards  dealt  Henry  an 
alarming  blow,  by  surprising  and  capturing  the 
city  of  Amiens,  gaining  access  to  it  by  an  in- 
genious stratagem.  But  Henry  recovered  the 
place  in  September,  after  a  vigorous  siege.  He 
also  put  (iown  a  rising,  under  the  Duke  de 
.Mcrc(eur.  in  Brittany,  defeating  the  rebels  at 
Diuan,  while  his  lieutenant,  Lesdiguifires,  in  the 
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southeast,  invaded  Savoy  once  more,  taking  jMau- 
rienne.  and  paralyzing  tlie  hostile  designs  of  its 
Duke.  The  malignant  Spanish  king,  suffering 
and  near  his  end,  discouraged  and  tired  of  the 
war,  now  sought  to  make  peace.  Both  the  Dutch 
and  the  English  refused  to  treat  with  him ;  but 
Henry  IV.,  notwithstanding  the  pledges  given  in 
1596  to  his  allies,  entered  into  negotiations  which 
resulted  in  the  Treaty  of  Vervins,  signed  May  3, 
1598.  "  By  the  Peace  of  Vervins  the  Spaniards 
restored  to  France  Calais,  Ardres,  Doullens,  La 
Capelle,  and  Le  Cittelet  in  Picardy,  and  Blavet 
(Port  Louis)  in  Brittany,  of  all  their  conquests 
retaining  only  the  citadel  of  Cambrai.  The  rest 
of  the  conditions  were  refen'ed  to  the  treaty  of 
Cateau-Cambresis,  which  Henry  had  stipulated 
should  form  the  basis  of  the  negociations.  The 
Duke  of  Savoy  was  included  in  the  peace." 
AVhile  thisimportant  treaty  was  pending,  in  April, 
1598,  Henry  quieted  the  anxieties  of  his  Hugue- 
not suljjects  by  the  famous  Edict  of  Nantes. — 
T.  H.  Dver,  Hut.  of  Modern  Europe,  bk.  3,  eh. 
lO-U  (r."2). 

Also  ix  ;  Lady  Jackson,  The  First  of  the  Bour- 
bons, V.  1,  eh.  14-18,  and  v.  2,  eh.  1-7.  —  J.  L. 
Motley,  Hist,  of  the  United  Netherlands,  ch.  29- 
35  {r.  3). — R.  Watson,  Hist,  of  the  Reign  if  Philip 
11. .  bk.  3.3-24. 

A.  D.  1598-1599.— The  Edict  of  Nantes.— For 
the  purpose  of  receiving  the  sul)mis.sion  of  the 
Duke  of  ilerco'ur  and  the  Breton  insurgents,  the 
king  proceeded  down  the  Loire,  and  "reached 
the  capital  of  Brittany,  the  commercial  city  of 
Nantes,  on  the  11th  of  April,  1.598.  Two  clays 
later  he  signed  the  edict  which  has  come  to  be 
known  as  the  Edict  of  Nantes  [and  which  had 
been  under  discussion  for  some  months  with  rep- 
resentatives of  a  Protestant  assembly  in  session 
at  Chatellerault].  .  .  .  The  Edict  of  Nantes  is  a 
long  and  somewhat  complicated  document.  Be- 
sides the  edict  proper,  contained  in  95  public 
articles,  there  is  a  further  series  of  56  '  secret '  ar- 
ticles, and  a  '  brevet '  or  patent  of  the  king,  all 
of  which  were  signed  on  the  13th  of  April ;  and 
these  documents  are  supplemented  by  a  second 
set  of  23  '  secret '  articles,  dated  on  the  last  da}- 
of  the  same  month.  The  first  of  these  four 
papers  is  expressly  declared  to  be  a  '  perpetual 
and  irrevocable  edict."  .  .  .  Our  chief  concern 
being  with  the  fortunes  of  the  Huguenots,  the 
provisions  for  the  re-establishment  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  worship,  wherever  in  the  course  of  the 
events  of  the  last  30  years  that  worship  had  been 
interfered  with  or  banished,  need  not  claim  our 
attention.  For  the  benelit  of  the  Protestants  the 
cardinal  concession  was  liberty  to  dwell  anywhere 
in  the  roval  dominions,  without  being  subjected  to 
inquirj',  ve.xed,  molested,  or  constrained  to  do  an}'- 
thing  contrary  to  their  conscience.  As  respects 
public  worship,  while  perfect  equality  was  not 
established,  the  dispositions  were  such  as  to 
bring  it  within  the  power  of  a  Protestant  in  any 
part  of  the  kingdom  to  meet  his  fellow-believers 
for  the  holiest  of  acts,  at  least  from  time  to  time. 
To  every  Protestant  noljleman  enjoying  that  ex- 
tensive authority  known  as  '  haute  justice,' and 
to  noblemen  in  Normandy  distinguished  as  pos- 
sessors of  '  liefs  de  haubert, '  the  permission  was 
granted  to  have  religious  services  on  all  occa- 
sions and  for  all  comers  at  their  principal  resi- 
dence, as  well  as  on  other  lands  whenever  they 
themselves  were  present.  Noblemen  of  inferior 
jurisdiction  were  allowed   to  have  worship  on 


their  estates,  but  only  for  themselves  and  their 
families.  In  addition  to  these  seigniorial  rights, 
the  Protestant  '  people '  received  considerable 
accessions  to  the  cities  where  they  might  meet  for 
public  religious  purposes.  The  exerci.se  of  their 
worship  was  authorized  in  all  cities  and  places 
where  such  worship  had  been  held  on  several  oc- 
casions in  the  years  1596  and  1597,  up  to  the  month 
of  August;  and  in  all  places  in  which  worship 
had  been,  or  ought  to  have  been,  established  in 
accordance  with  the  Edict  of  1577  [the  edict  of 
Poitiers  — see  above:  A.  D.  1577-1578],  as  inter- 
preted by  the  Conference  of  Nerac  and  the  Peace 
of  Fleix  [see  above:  A.  D.  1578-1580].  But  In 
addition  to  these,  a  fresh  gift  of  a  second  city  in 
every  bailiwick  and  senechaussee  of  the  kingdom 
greatly  increased  the  facilities  enjoyed  bj'  the 
scattered  Huguenots  for  reaching  the  assemblies 
of  their  fellow-believers.  .  .  .  Scholars  of  both 
religions  were  to  be  admitted  without  distinction 
of  religion  to  all  universities,  colleges,  and  schools 
throughout  France.  The  same  impartiality  was 
to  extend  to  the  reception  of  the  sick  in  the  hos- 
pitals, and  to  the  poor  in  the  provision  made  for 
their  relief.  Jlore  than  this,  the  Protestants 
were  permitted  to  establish  schools  of  their  own 
in  all  places  where  their  worship  was  authorized. 
.  .  .  The  scandal  and  inhumanity  exhibited  in  the 
refusal  of  burial  to  the  Protestant  dead,  as  well 
in  the  disinterment  of  such  bodies  as  had  been 
placed  in  consecrated  ground,  was  henceforth 
precluded  by  the  assignment  of  portions  of  the 
public  cemeteries  or  of  new  cemeteries  of  their 
own  to  the  Protestants.  The  civil  equality  of  the 
Protestants  was  assured  by  an  article  which  de- 
clared them  to  be  admissible  to  all  public  posi- 
tions, dignities,  offices,  and  charges,  and  forbade 
any  other  examination  into  their  qualifications, 
conduct,  and  morals  than  those  to  which  their 
Roman  Catholic  brethren  were  subjected.  .  .  . 
Provision  was  made  for  the  establishment  of  a 
'chamber  of  the  edict,'  as  it  was  styled,  in  the 
Parliament  of  Paris,  with  six  Protestants  among 
its  sixteen  counsellors,  to  take  cognizance  of 
cases  in  which  Protestants  were  concerned.  A 
similar  chamber  was  promised  in  each  of  the 
parliaments  of  Rouen  and  Rennes.  In  Southern 
France  three  '  chamljres  mi-parties' were  either 
continued  or  created,  with  an  equal  number  of 
Roman  Catholic  and  Protestant  judges."  In  the 
' '  brevet "  or  patent  which  accompanied  the  edict, 
the  king  made  a  secret  provision  of  45,000  crowns 
annually  from  the  royal  treasury,  which  was  un- 
derstood to  be  for  the  support  of  Protestant 
ministers,  although  that  purpose  was  concealed. 
In  the  second  series  of  secret  articles,  the  Prot- 
estants were  authorized  to  retain  possession  for 
eight  years  of  the  "cautionary  cities"  which 
they  held  under  former  treaties,  ami  provision 
was  made  for  paying  the  garrisons.  "Such  are 
the  main  features  of  a  law  whose  enactment 
marks  an  important  epoch  in  the  history  of  juris- 
prmlenee.  .  .  .  The  Edict  of  Nantes  was  not  at 
once  presented  to  the  parliaments;  nor  was  it, 
inileed.  until  early  in  the  following  year  that  the 
Parliament  of  Paris  forraall)'  entered  the  docu- 
ment upon  its  registers.  .  .  .  There  were  obsta- 
cles from  many  different  quarters  to  be  overcome. 
The  clergy,  the  parliaments,  tlie  university,  raised 
up  difficulty  after  difficulty."  But  the  masterful 
will  of  the  king  licn-e  down  all  opposition,  and 
the  Edict  was  fiuallv  accepted  as  the  law  of  the 
land.    ••  On  the  17th  of  March  [1599]  Henrv  took 
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steps  for  it.s  complete  execution  throughout 
France,  by  the  appointment  of  commi.ssioners — • 
a  nobleman  and  a  magistrate  from  each  province 
—  to  attend  to  the  work."— H.  M.  Baird,  The 
Iliif/iienots  and  Henry  of  Xanirre,  ch.  14  (r.  2). 

Also  in:  C.  M.Yonge,  Cameos  from  Eng.  Hist., 
Vith  nerics,  c.  36. 

The  full  text  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes  will  be 
fo\iiul  in  the  following  named  works;  C.  Weiss, 
Hht.  if  French  Protestiint  Refuijeea,  t.  2,  app. — 
A.  -Maury,  Memoirs  of  a  Huguenot  Family  (./. 
Fi'iitiiiiu).  fijiji. 

A.  D.  1599-1610. — Invasion  of  Savoy. — Ac- 
quisition of  the  Department  of  Aisne. — Ten 
years  of  peace  and  prosperity. —  The  great 
works  of  Henry  IV. — His  foreign  policy. — His 
assassination. — -"One  thing  only  the  peace  of 
Ver\  ins  left  unsettled.  In  tlie  preceding  troubles 
a  small  Italian  appanage,  the  Marquisate  of 
Saluces,  had  been  seized  by  Charles  Emmanuel, 
Duke  of  Savoy,  and  remained  still  in  his  po.sses- 
sion.  Tlie  ri:rht  of  France  to  it  was  not  disputed, 
did  not  admit  indeed  of  dispute;  but  the  Duke 
was  unwilling  to  part  with  what  constituted  one 
of  the  keys  of  Italy.  He  came  to  Paris  in  De- 
cember 1599  to  negotiate  the  affair  in  person," 
but  employed  his  opportunity  to  intrigue  witli 
certain  disaffected  nobles,  including  the  Duke  of 
Biron,  marshal  of  France  and  governor  of  Bur- 
gundy. "Wearied  with  delays,  whose  object 
was  transparent,  Henry  at  last  had  recourse  to 
arms.  Savoy  was  speedily  overrun  with  French 
troops,  and  its  chief  strongholds  taken.  Spain 
was  not  prepared  to  back  her  ally,  and  the  atlair 
terminated  by  Henry's  accepting  in  lieu  of  tlie 
Marquisate  that  part  of  Savoy  which  now  con- 
stitutes the  Department  -of  Aisne  in  France." 
Biron.  whom  the  King  tried  liard  to  save  by  re- 
]ieated  warnings  which  were  not  heciled,  paid 
tile  jienalty  of  his  treasonal)le  schemes  at  last  b}' 
lo-;ing  his  head.  "The  ten  years  from  1600  to 
1610  were  years  of  tranquillity,  and  gave  to 
Henry  the  opportunity  he  had  so  ardently  longed 
for  of  restoring  and  regenerating  France."  He 
aijplied  his  energies  and  his  active  mind  to  the 
reorganization  of  the  disordered  finances  of  the 
kingilom.  to  the  improvement  of  agriculture,  to 
the  multiplication  of  industries,  to  the  extending 
of  conunerce.  He  gave  the  first  impulse  to  silk 
culture  and  silk  manufacture  in  France;  he 
founded  the  great  Gobelin  manufactory  of  tapes- 
try at  Paris;  he  built  roads  and  bridges,  and  en- 
couraged canal  projects;  he  began  the  creation 
of  a  navy;  he  promoted  the  colonization  of 
Canada.  "It  was.  however,  in  the  domain  of 
foreign  polities  that  Henry  exhibited  the  acute- 
ness  and  comprehensiveness  of  his  genius,  and 
his  marvellous  powers  of  contrivance,  combina- 
tion, execution.  .  .  .  The  great  political  project, 
to  the  maturing  of  which  Henry  IV.  devoted  his 
untiring  energies  for  the  last  years  of  his  life, 
was  tlie  bringing  of  the  .  .  .  half  of  Eurojje 
into  close  political  alliance,  and  arming  it  against 
the  house  of  Austria,  and  striking  when  the  fit 
time  came,  such  a  blow  at  the  ambition  and  in- 
tolerance of  that  house  that  it  might  never  be 
able  to  recover.  After  innumerable  negotiations 
.  .  .  he  had  succeeded  in  forming  a  coalition  of 
twenty  separate  States,  embracing  England,  the 
I'liited  Provinces,  Denmark,  Sweden,  Northern 
Germany,  Switzerland.  At  last  the  time  for 
action  came.  The  Duke  of  Cleves  died,  25th 
March  1609.     The  succession  was  disputed.     One 


of  the  claimants  of  the  Dukedom  was  supported 
by  the  Emperor,  another  by  the  Protestant 
Princes  of  Germany  [see  Gkum.vnv;  A.  I).  160H_ 
161S].  The  contest  aliout  a  small  German  Duchy 
])resented  the  opportuiiit\'  f(ir  bringing  into 
actiiin  that  alliance  which  Henry  had  jilanned 
and  jierfected.  In  the  great  military  movements 
that  were  projected  he  was  himself  to  take  the 
lead.  Four  French  armies,  numbering  100,000, 
were  to  be  launched  against  the  great  enemy  of 
European  liberty.  One  of  these  Henry  was  to 
command;  even  our  young  Prince  of  Wales  was 
to  bring  6,000  English  with  him,  and  make  his 
first  essav  in  arms  under  tlie  French  King.  By 
the  end  of  April,  1610,  35,000  men  and  .50  iiieces 
of  cannon  had  assembled  at  Chalons.  The  20tli 
Jlay  was  fixed  as  tlie  day  on  which  Henry  was 
to  place  himself  at  its  head."  But  on  the  16tli  of 
May  (1510)  he  was  struck  down  by  the  hand  of 
an  assassin  (Franc/ois  Havaillac),  and  the  whole 
combination  fell  to  pieces. — W.  Hanna,  T/ie 
War.-<of  the  Huguenot)!,  eh.  8. — "The  Emperor, 
the  King  of  Spain,  the  Queen  of  France,  the 
Duke  d'Epernon,  the  Jesuits,  were  all  in  turn 
suspected  of  having  instigated  the  crime,  because 
they  all  profited  b\-  it;  but  the  assassin  declared 
that  he  had  no  accomi^lices.  ■.  .  .  He  believed 
that  the  King  was  at  heart  a  Huguenot,  and 
thought  that  in  ridding  France  of  this  monarch 
he  was  rendering  a  great  service  to  his  country." 
— A.  de  Bonnechose,  HLit.  of  Fninee,  r.  1,  /(.  450. 

Also  ix  :  JI.  W.  Freer,  The  Last  Decade  of  a 
(Ihirious  Iteir/n. — Duke  of  SuUv,  Mem/drs,  v.  2-5. 
—Sir  N.  W.  Wraxall,  Hist.' of  France,  1574- 
1610,  r.  5,  (•/(.  7-8,  and  r.  6., 

A.  D.  1603-1608. — First  settlements  in  Aca- 
dia. See  C.vnada:  A.  D.  1603-1605;  and  lOOfS- 
1608. 

A.  D.  1608-1616. — Champlain's  explorations 
and  settlements  in  the  Valley  of  the  St.  Law- 
rence. See  C.\N.\D.\.;  A.  1).  1608-1611;  lUll- 
1616;  1616-1628. 

A.  D.  1610. — Accession  of  King  Louis  XIII. 

A.  D.  1610-1619. — The  regency  of  Marie  de 
Medicis. — The  reign  of  favorites  and  the  riot 
of  factions. — Distractions  of  the  kingdom. — 
The  rise  of  Richelieu. — "After  tlie  death  of 
Henry  IV.  it  was  seen  how  much  the  power, 
credit,  manners,  and  spirit  of  a  nation  frequently 
depend  upon  a  single  man.  This  prince  had  by 
a  vigorous,  yet  gentle  administration,  kept  all 
orders  of  the  state  in  union,  lulled  all  factions  to 
sleep,  maintained  peace  between  the  two  religions, 
and  ke]it  his  people  in  plentv.  He  held  the  bal- 
ance of  Europe  in  his  hands  by  his  alliance,  his 
riches,  and  his  arms.  All  these  advantages  were 
lost  in  the  verj"  first  year  of  the  regency  of  his 
widow,  Mary  of  Medicis  [whom  Henry  had 
married  in  1600,  the  pope  granting  a  divorce 
from  his  first  wife,  Margaret  of  ValoisJ.  .  .  . 
Mary  of  Medicis  .  .  .  appointed  regent  [(luring 
the  minority  of  her  son,  Louis  XIII.],  though 
not  mistress  of  the  kingdom,  lavished  in  making 
of  creatures  all  that  Henry  the  Great  had  amasseil 
to  render  his  nation  powerful.  The  army  he  had 
raised  to  carry  the  war  into  Germany  was  dis- 
banded, the  princes  he  had  taken  under  his  pro- 
tection were  abandoned.  Charles  Emanuel,  duke 
of  Savoy,  the  new  ally  of  Henry  IV.,  was  obliged 
to  ask  pardon  of  Phiiip  III.  of  Spain  for  having 
entered  into  a  treaty  witli  the  French  king,  and 
sent  his  son  to  Madrid  to  implore  the  mercy  of 
the  Spanish  court,  and  to  humble  himself  as  a 
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subject  in  his  father's  name.  Tlie  princes  of 
Gennany.  -nhom  Henry  had  protected  with  an 
amiy  of  40.000  men.  now  found  themselves  al- 
most without  assistance.  The  state  lost  all  its 
credit  abroad,  and  was  distracted  at  home.  Tlie 
princes  of  the  blood  and  the  great  nobles  filled 
France  with  factions,  as  in  the  times  of  Francis 
II.,  Charles  IX.  and  Henry  III.,  and  as  after- 
wards, during  the  minority  of  Lewis  XIV.  At 
length  [1614]  an  assembh'  of  the  general  estates 
was  called  at  Paris,  the  last  that  was  held  in 
France  [prior  to  the  States  General  which  assem- 
bled on  the  eve  of  the  Revolution  of  1789].  .  .  . 
The  result  of  this  assembly  was  the  laying  open 
all  the  grievances  of  the  kingdom,  without  being 
able  to  redress  one.  France  remained  in  confu- 
sion, and  governed  bj"  one  Concini.  a  Florentine., 
who  rose  to  be  marechal  of  France  without  ever 
having  drawn  a  sword,  and  prime  minister  with- 
out knowing  anything  of  the  laws.  It  was  suf- 
ficient that  he  was  a  foreigner  for  the  princes  to 
be  displeased  with  him.  Marj-  of  Medicis  was 
in  a  very  unhappy  situation,  for  she  could  not 
share  her  authority  with  the  prince  of  C'onde, 
chief  of  the  malecontents,  without  being  deprived 
of  it  altogether;  nor  trust  it  in  the  hands  of  Con- 
cini, without  displeasing  the  whole  kingdom. 
Henry  prince  of  Conde,  father  of  the  great 
Conde,  and  son  to  him  who  had  gained  the  battle 
of  C'outras  in  conjunction  with  Henry  IV.,  put 
himself  at  the  head  of  a  party,  and  took  up  arms. 
The  court  made  a  dissembled  peace  with  him, 
and  afterwards  clapt  him  up  in  the  Bastile.  This 
had  been  the  fate  of  his  father  and  grandfather, 
and  was  afterwards  that  of  his  son.  His  confine- 
ment encreased  the  number  of  the  malecontents. 
The  Guises,  who  had  formerly  been  implacable 
enemies  to  the  Conde  family,  now  joined  with 
them.  The  duke  of  Vendome,  son  to  Henry  IV. . 
the  duke  of  Xevers,  of  the  house  of  Gonzaga, 
the  marechal  de  Bouillon,  and  all  the  rest  of  the 
malecontents,  fortified  themselves  in  the  prov- 
inces, ])rotesting  that  they  continued  true  to  their 
king,  and  made  war  onlj'  against  the  prime  min- 
ister. Concini,  marechal  d'Ancre,  secure  of  the 
queen  regent's  protection,  braved  them  all.  He 
raised  7,000  men  at  his  own  expence,  to  support 
the  royal  aulhoritj-.  .  .  .  Ayoungmanof  whom 
he  had  not  the  least  apprehension,  and  who  was 
a  stranger  like  himself,  caused  his  ruin,  and  all 
the  misfortimes  of  !Mary  of  Medicis.  Charles 
Albert  of  Luines,  born  in  the  county  of  Avign- 
on, had.  with  his  two  brothers,  been  taken  into 
the  number  of  gentlemen  in  ordinary  to  the  king, 
and  the  companions  of  his  education.  He  had 
insinuated  himself  into  the  good  graces  and  con- 
fidence of  the  young  monarch,  by  his  dexterity 
in  bird-catching.  It  was  never  supposed  that 
these  childish  amusements  would  end  in  a  blootly 
revolution.  The  marechal  d'Ancre  had  given 
him  the  government  of  Amboise,  thinking  by 
that  to  make  him  his  creature;  but  this  young 
man  conceived  the  design  of  murdering  his  bene- 
factor, banishing  the  queen,  and  governing  him- 
self; all  which  he  accomplished  without  meeting 
with  any  obstacle.  He  soon  found  means  of 
persuading  the  king  that  he  was  capable  of 
reigning  alone,  though  he  was  not  then  quite  17 
years  old,  and  told  him  that  the  queen- mother 
and  Concini  kept  him  in  confinement.  Tlie  young 
king,  to  whom  in  his  childhood  they  had  given 
the  name  of  .lust,  consented  to  the  murder  of  his 
prime  minister;  the  marquis  of  Vitri,  captain  of 


the  king's  guards,  du  Hallier  his  brother,  Persan, 
and  others,  were  sent  to  dispatch  him,  who, 
finding  him  in  the  court  of  the  Louvi-e,  shot  him 
dead  with  their  pistols  [Ajjril  24,  1617]:  upon  this 
they  cried  out,  '  Vive  le  roi,'  as  if  they  had  gained 
a  battle,  and  Lewis  XIII.,  appearing  at  a  win- 
dow, cried  out.  'Xow  I  am  king.'  The  queen- 
mother  had  her  guards  taken  from  her,  and  was 
confined  to  her  own  apartment,  and  afterwards 
banished  to  Blois.  The  place  of  marechal  of 
France,  held  by  Concini,  was  given  to  the  mar- 
quis of  Vitri,  his  murderer."  Concini's  wife, 
Eleanor  Galigai,  was  tried  on  a  charge  of  sorcery 
and  burned,  "and  the  king's  favourite,  Luines, 
had  the  confiscated  estates.  This  unfortunate 
Galigai  was  the  first  promoter  of  cardinal  Riche- 
lieu's fortune ;  while  he  was  yet  very  young,  and 
called  the  abbot  of  Chillou,  she  procured  him  the 
bishopric  of  Lu^on,  and  at  length  got  him  made 
secretarj'  of  state  in  1616.  He  was  involved  in 
the  disgrace  of  his  protectors,  and  .  .  .  was 
now  banished  ...  to  a  little  priory  at  the  far- 
ther end  of  Anjou.  .  .  .  The  duke  of  Epemon, 
who  had  caused  the  queen  to  be  declared  regent, 
went  to  the  castle  of  Blois  [February  22,  1619], 
whither  she  had  been  banished,  and  carried  her 
to  his  estate  in  AngoulGme,  like  a  sovereign  who 
rescues  his  ally.  This  was  manifestly  an  act  of 
high  treason ;  but  a  crime  that  was  approved 
by  the  whole  kingdom."  The  king  presently 
"sought  an  opportunity  of  reconciliation  witli 
his  mother,  and  enteretl  into  a  treat}'  with  the 
duke  of  Epernon.  as  between  prince  and  prince. 
.  .  .  But  the  treaty  of  reconciliation  was  hardly 
signed  when  it  was  broken  again ;  this  was  the 
true  spirit  of  the  times.  Xew  parties  took  up 
arras  in  favour  of  the  queen,  and  alwa^-s  to 
oppose  the  duke  of  Luines.  as  before  it  had  been 
to  oppose  the  marechal  d'Ancre,  but  never  against 
the  king.  Every  favourite  at  that  timetlrew 
after  him  a  civil  war.  Lewis  and  his  mother  in 
fact  made  war  upon  each  other,  ilary  was  in 
Anjou  at  the  head  of  a  small  army  against  her 
son ;  they  engaged  each  other  on  the  britlge  of 
Ce,  and  the  kingdom  was  on  the  point  of  ruin. 
This  confusion  made  the  fortune  of  the  famous 
Richelieu.  He  was  comptroller  of  the  queen- 
mother's  household,  and  had  supplanted  all  that 
princess's  confidants,  as  he  afterwards  did  all  the 
king's  ministers.  His  pliable  temper  and  bold 
disposition  must  necessarily  have  acquired  for 
him  the  first  rank  everywhere,  or  have  proved 
his  ruin.  He  brought  about  the  accommodation 
between  the  mother  and  son ;  and  a  nomination 
to  the  purple,  which  the  queen  asked  of  the  king 
for  him,  was  the  reward  of  his  services.  The 
duke  of  Epernon  was  the  first  to  lay  down  arms 
without  making  an}-  demands,  whilst  the  rest 
made  the  king  pay  them  for  having  taken  up 
arms  against  him.  The  queen-mother  and  the 
king  her  sou  had  an  interview  at  Brisac,  where 
they  embraced  with  a  flood  of  tears,  only  to 
quarrel  again  more  violently  than  ever.  The 
weakness,  intrigues,  and  divisions  of  the  court 
i  spread  anarchy  through  the  kingdom.  W\  the 
j  internal  defects  with  which  the  state  had  for  a 
,  long  time  been  attacked  were  now  encreased.  and 
[  those  which  Henry  IV.  had  removed  were  re- 
vived anew." — Voltaire,  Ancient  and  Modern 
History,  eh.  145  (irorkx  tr.  hij  Smollett,  v.  a). 

Also  ix:  C.  D.  Yonge,  Ilist.  of  France  under 
the  Bourbons,  r.  1,  ch.  5-6. — A.. Thierry,  Forma- 
tion and  Progress  of  the  Tiers  Etut  in  Fi'ance,  v. 
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ch.  9. 
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A.  D.  1620-1622. — Renewed  jealousy  of  the 
Huguenots. — Their  formidable  organization 
and  its  political  pretensions. — Restoration  of 
Catholicism  in  Navarre  and  Beam. — Their  in- 
corporation with  France.  —  The  Huguenot  re- 
volt.— Treaty  of  Montpelier. — "  The  lIugiKimt 
qiU'stinn  liacl  lii'coiiic  a  vt'ry  serious  one,  and  tlio 
bigotry  (if  .sumi.'  <if  the  Catholics  found  its  op- 
jiortunity  in  the  iiisubordiuatioii  of  many  of  the 
Protestants.  The  Huguenots  had  undoubtedly 
many  minor  causes  for  discontent.  .  .  .  But  on 
tlie  whole  the  government  and  the  majority  of 
the  iieople  were  willing  to  carry  out  in  good  faith 
the  provisions  of  the  edict  of  Nantes.  The  Prot- 
estants, within  the  limits  there  laid  down,  could 
have  worshipped  after  their  own  conscience,  free 
from  persecution  and  subject  to  little  molesta- 
tion. It  was,  perhaps,  all  that  could  be  expected 
in  a  country  where  the  mass  of  the  population 
were  Catholic,  and  where  religious  fanaticism 
had  recently  sup]iorted  the  League  and  fostered 
the  wars  of  religion.  But  the  Protestant  jiarty 
seem  to  have  desired  a  separate  ])olitical  power, 
which  almost  justifies  the  charge  made  against 
them,  that  they  .sought  to  establish  a  state  within 
a  state,  or  even  to  form  a  se]iarate  republic. 
Their  territorial  jiosition  alforded  a  certain  fa- 
cility for  such  endeavors.  In  tlie  northern  jirov- 
inces  their  numbers  were  insignificant.  They 
were  found  chiefiy  in  the  southwestern  provinces 
—  Poitou,  Saiutonge,  Guienne,  Provence,  and 
Languedoc, —  while  in  Beiirn  and  Navarre  they 
constituted  the  great  majority  of  the  population, 
and  they  held  for  their  protection  a  large  numlier 
of  strongly  fortified  cities.  .  .  .  Though  there  is 
nothing  toshow  that  a  plan  for  a  separate  repub- 
lic was  seriously  considered,  the  Huguenots  had 
adojited  an  organization  which  naturally  e.xcited 
the  jealousy  and  ill-will  of  the  general  govern- 
ment. They  had  long  maintained  a  system  of 
provincial  and  general  synods  for  the  regulation 
of  their  faith  and  discipline.  .  .  .  The  assembly 
which  met  at  .Saumur  immediately  after  Henry's 
death,  had  carried  still  further  the  organization 
of  the  members  of  their  faith.  From  consistories 
composed  of  the  pastors  and  certain  of  the  laity, 
delegates  were  chosen  who  formed  local  consis- 
tories. These  again  chose  delegates  who  met  in 
provincial  synods,  and  from  them  delegates  were 
sent  to  the  national  synod,  or  general  assembly 
of  the  church.  Here  not  only  matters  of  faith, 
but  of  state,  were  regulated,  and  the  general  as- 
sembly finally  assumed  to  declare  war,  levy  ta.\es, 
choose  generals,  and  act  both  as  a  convocation 
ami  a  parliament.  The  assembly  of  Saumur 
added  a  system  of  division  into  eight  great 
circles,  covering  the  territory  where  the  Protes- 
tants were  sufficiently  numerous  to  be  important. 
All  but  two  of  these  were  south  of  the  Loire. 
They  were  subsequently  organized  as  military 
departments,  each  under  the  command  of  .some 
great  nobleman.  .  .  .  The  Huguenots  had  also 
shown  a  willingness  to  assist  those  who  were  in 
arms  against  the  state,  had  joined  Coude,  and 
contemplated  a  union  with  JIary  de  Medici  in 
the  brief  insurrection  of^  1620.  A  question  had 
now  arisen  which  was  regarded  by  the  majority 
of  the  party  as  one  of  vital  impiprtance.  The 
edict  of  Nantes,  which  granted  jirivileges  to  the 
Huguenots,  had  granted  also  to  the  Catholics  the 
right  to  the  public  profession  of  their  religion  in 


all  parts  of  France.  This  hail  formerly  been  pro- 
hibited in  Navarre  and  Beam,  ami  the  population 
of  those  provinces  had  become  very  largely  I'rot- 
estant.  The  Catholic  clergj- had  long  petitioned 
the  king  to  enforce  the  rights  which  tlicy  claimeil 
the  edict  gave  them  in  Beam,  and  to  comjiel  al.so 
a  restitution  of  some  portion  of  the  property,  for- 
merly held  by  their  church,  which  had  been 
taken  by  Jeanne  d'Albret.  and  the  revenues  of 
which  the  Huguenot  clergy  still  assumed  to  ap- 
propriate entirely  to  themselves.  On  .July  2."), 
1G17,  Louis  finally  issued  an  edict  directing  the 
free  exercise  of  the  Catholic  worship  in  Beam 
and  the  restitution  to  the  clergy  of  the  property 
that  had  lieen  taken  from  them.  The  edict  met 
with  bitter  opposition  in  Beam  and  from  all  the 
Huguenot  part}'.  The  Protestants  were  as  un- 
willing to  allow  the  rites  of  the  Catholic  Church 
in  a  ]niiviuce which  thej' controlled,  as  theCatho- 
lics  to  suffer  a  Huguenot  conventicle  within  the 
walls  of  Paris.  The  persecutions  which  the 
Huguenots  suffered  distressed  them  less  than  the 
toleration  which  they  were  obliged  to  grant.  .  .  . 
In  the  wars  of  religion  the  Huguenots  had  been 
controlled,  not  always  wisely  or  unselfishly,  by 
the  nobles  who  had  espoused  their  faith,  but 
these  were  slowly  drifting  back  to  Catholicism. 
.  .  .  The  Condes  were  already  Catholics.  Lesdi- 
guieres  was  only  waiting  till  the  bril)e  for  his 
conversion  shoidd  be  sufficiently  glittering.  [He 
was  received  into  the  Church  and  was  made  Con- 
stable of  France  in  .Tidy,  1622.]  Bouillon's  re- 
ligion was  but  a  catch-weight  in  his  political  in- 
trigues. The  grandsim  of  Coligni  was  soon  to 
receive  a  marshal's  baton  for  consenting  to  a 
peace  which  was  disastrous  to  his  ]iarty.  Sully, 
Rohan,  Soubise,  and  La  Force  still  remained; 
but  La  Force's  zeal  moderated  when  he  also  was 
made  a  marshal,  and  one  hundred  years  later 
Rohans  and  the  descendants  of  Sidly  wore  cardi- 
nal's hats.  The  party,  slowly  deserted  by  the 
great  nobles,  came  more  \mder  the  leadership  of 
the  clergy  .  .  .  and  under  their  guidance  the 
party  now  assumed  a  political  activity  which 
brought  on  the  siege  of  La  Rochelle  and  which 
made  possible  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of 
Nantes.  Beam  was  not  only  strongly  Protestant, 
but  it  claimed,  with  Navarre,  to  form  uo  i)art  of 
France,  and  to  be  governed  only  by  its  own  laws. 
Its  States  met  and  declared  their  local  rights 
were  violated  by  the  king's  edict ;  the  Parliament 
of  Pan  refused  to  register  it,  and  it  was  not  en- 
forced in  the  province.  .  .  .  The  di.sturbances 
caused  by  3Iary  de  Medici  had  delayed  any  steps 
for  the  enforcement  of  the  edict,  but  these 
troubles  were  ended  by  the  peace  of  Ponts-de-Ce 
in  1620.  ...  In  October,  1620,  Louis  led  his 
army  in  Beam,  removed  various  Huguenot  offi- 
cials, and  reestablished  the  Catholic  clergy.  .  .  . 
On  October  20th,  an  edict  was  issued  by  which 
Navarre  and  Beam  were  declared  to  be  united 
to  France,  and  a  parliament  was  established  for 
the  two  provinces  on  the  same  model  as  the 
other  parliaments  of  the  kingdom.  ...  A  gen- 
eral as.sembly  of  Protestants,  sympathizing  with 
their  brethren  of  these  provinces,  was  called  for 
November  26,  1620,  at  La  Rochelle.  The  king 
declared  those  guilty  of  high  treason  who  shoidd 
join  in  that  meeting.  .  .  .  The  meeting  was  held 
in  defiance  of  the  prohibition,  and  it  was  there 
resolved  to  take  up  arms.  .  .  .  The  assembly  pro- 
ceeded in  all  respects  like  the  legi.slative  body  of 
a  separate  state.     The  king  prepared  for  the  war 
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with  vigor.  .  .  .  He  now  led  his  forces  Into 
southern  France,  and  after  some  minor  engage- 
ments he  laid  siege  to  Montauban.  A  three 
months'  siege  resulted  disastrously:  the  cam- 
paign closed,  and  the  king  returned  to  Paris. 
The  encouragement  that  the  Huguenots  drew 
from  this  success  proved  very  brief.  Tlie  king's 
armies  proceeded  again  into  the  soutli  of  France 
in  1622,  and  met  only  an  irregular  and  iuefflcient 
opposition.  .  .  .  C'liatillon  and  La  Force  each 
made  a  separate  peace,  and  each  was  rewarded 
b}'  tlie  baton  of  marshal  from  the  king  and  by 
charges  of  treachery  from  his  associates.  .  .  . 
The  siege  of  ilontpelier  led  to  tlie  peace  called 
by  that  name,  but  on  terms  that  were  unfavora- 
ble to  the  Huguenots.  They  abandoned  all  the 
fortified  cities  which  they  liad  lield  for  their  se- 
curity except  La  Rochelle  and  ilontauban;  no 
assemblies  could  meet  without  permission  of  the 
king,  e.\ce]5t  tlie  local  synods  for  ecclesiasrical 
matters  alone,  and  the  interests  of  Beam  and  Xa- 
van-e  were  abandoned.  In  return  tlie  edict  of 
Nantes  was  again  confiiined,  and  their  religious 
privileges  left  undisturbed.  Kolian  accepted 
800,000  livres  for  liis  expenses  and  governments, 
and  tlie  king  agreed  that  the  Fort  of  St.  Louis, 
which  had  been  built  to  overawe  the  turbulence 
of  La  Rochelle,  should  be  dismantled.  La  Ro- 
chelle, the  great  Huguenot  stronghold,  continued 
hostilities  for  some  time  longer,  but  at  last  it 
made  terms.  The  party  was  fast  losing  its  power 
and  its  overthrow  could  be  easily  foretold.  La 
Rochelle  was  now  the  only  place  capable  of  mak- 
ing a  formidable  resistance.  ...  In  the  mean- 
time the  career  of  Luines  reached  its  end. "  He 
had  taken  the  great  office  of  Constable  to  him- 
self, incurring  much  ridicule  thereby.  "The 
exposures  of  the  campaign  and  its  disasters  had 
worn  upon  him;  a  fever  attacked  him  at  the  little 
town  of  Monheur,  and  on  December  1-t,  1621,  he 
died.  " — J.  B.  Perkins,  France  umler  Muznrin, 
with  a  Revieui  of  the  Administration  of  Richelieu, 
ch.  3  (p.  1). 

Also  ix  :  "W.  S.  Browning,  Hist,  of  tlte  Hugue- 
nots, ch.  54-56. 

A.  D.  1621. — Claims  in  North  America  con- 
flicting with  England.  See  Xew  Engl.vxd: 
A.  1).  1(V31 -1(531. 

A.  D.  1624-1626. — Richelieu  in  power. — His 
combinations  against  the  Austro-Spanish  as- 
cendancy.— The  Valtelline  War. — Huguenots 
again  in  revolt. — The  second  Treaty  of  Mont- 
pelier. — Treaty  of  Monzon  with  Spain. —  •  The 
King  was  once  more  without  a  guide,  without  a 
favourite,  but  his  fate  was  upon  him.  A  few 
months  more  of  uncertain  drifting  and  he  will 
fall  into  the  hands  of  the  greatest  politician 
France  has  ever  seen.  Cardinal  Richelieu :  umler 
his  hand  the  King  will  be  effaced,  his  cold  dispo- 
sition and  narrow  intelligence  will  accept  and  be 
convinced  by  the  grandeur  of  his  master's  views ; 
convinced,  lie  will  obey,  and  we  shall  enter  on 
the  period  in  which  the  disruptive  forces  in 
France  will  be  coerced,  and  the  elements  of  free- 
dom and  constitutional  life  stamped  down:  while 
patriotism,  and  a  tirm  belief  in  the  destinies  of  the 
nation  will  Iil'  fostered  and  grow  strong;  France 
will  assert  her  high  place  in  Europe.  Richelieu, 
who  had  already  in  1622  received  the  Cardinal's 
hat,  entered  the  King's  Council  on  the  ifth  of 
April.  1024.  ...  La  Vieuville.  under  whose 
patronage  he  had  been  brought  forward,  wel- 
comed him  into  the  Cabinet.  .".   .  But  La  Vieu- 


ville was  not  fitted  by  nature  for  the  chief  place; 
he  was  rash,  violent,  unpopular  and  corrupt. 
He  soon  had  to  give  place  to  Richelieu,  hence- 
forth the  virtual  head  of  the  Council.  La 
Vieuville,  thus  supplanted,  had  been  the  first  to 
reverse  the  ruinous  Spanish  policy  of  the  Court; 
.  .  .  he  had  promised  help  to  the  Dutch,  to 
^lansfield,  to  the  Elector  Frederick ;  in  a  word, 
his  policy  had  been  tlie  forecast  of  that  of  the 
Cardinal,  who  owed  his  rise  to  him.  and  now 
stepped  nimblj-  over  his  head  into  his  place. 
England  had  declared  war  on  Spain:  France 
joined  England  in  renewing  the  old  offensive 
and  defensive  alliance  with  the  Dutch,  England 
promising  men  and  France  money.  .  .  .  The 
Austro-Spanish  power  had  greatly  increased  dur- 
ing these  years :  its  successes  had  enabled  it  to 
knit  together  all  the  provinces  wliich  owed 
it  allegiance.  The  Palatinate  and  the  Lower 
Rhine  secured  their  connexion  with  the  Spanish 
Xetherlands,  as  we  may  now  begin  to  call  them, 
and  threatened  the  verj'  existence  of  the  Dutch: 
the  Valtelline  forts  [commanding  the  valley  east 
of  Lake  Como,  from  which  one  pass  communicates 
with  the  Engadine  and  the  Grisons,  and  another 
with  the  Tvrol]  .  .  .  were  the  roadway  between 
the  Spanish  power  at  Milan  and  the  Austrians 
on  the  Danube  and  in  the  Tyrol.  Richelieu  now 
resolved  to  attack  this  threatening  combination 
at  both  critical  points.  In  the  North  he  did  not 
propose  to  interfere  in  arms :  there  others  should 
tight,  and  France  support  them  with  quiet  sub- 
sidies and  good  will.  He  pressed  matters  on 
with  the  English,  the  Dutch,  the  North  German 
Princes;  he  negociated  with  ^Maximilian  of 
Bavaria  and  the  League,  lioping  to  keep  the 
South  German  Princes  clear  of  the  Imperial 
policy.  .  .  .  The  French  ambassador  at  Copen- 
hagen, well  supported  by  the  Englisli  envoy. 
Sir  Robert  Anstruther,  at  this  time  organised  a 
Northern  Leasue,  headed  bv  Cliristi;m  IV.  of 
Denmark  [see  Gekm.\-NV:  A.  D.  1624-1620].  .  .  . 
The  Lutheran  Princes,  alarmed  at  the  threatening 
aspect  of  affairs,  were  beginning  to  think  that 
they  had  made  a  mistake  in  leaving  the  Palatin- 
ate to  be  conquered ;  and  turned  a  more  willing 
car  to  the  French  and  English  proposals  for  this 
Northern  League.  ...  By  1625  the  Cardinal's 
plans  in  the  North  seemed  to  be  going  well :  the 
North-Saxon  Princes,  though  with  Tittle  heart 
aud  much  difference  of  opinion,  specially  in  the 
cities,  had  accepted  Christian  IV.  as  their  leader; 
and  the  progress  of  the  Spaniards  in  the  L'uiled 
Provinces  was  checked.  In  the  other  point  to 
which  Richelieu's  attention  was  directed,  matters 
had  gone  still  better.  [The  inhabitants  of  the 
Valtelline  were  mostly  Catholics  and  Italians. 
They  had  long  been  subject  to  the  Protestant 
Grisons  or  Graubunden.  In  1620  they  had  risen 
in  revolt,  massacred  the  Protestants  of  the  valley, 
and  formed  an  independent  republic,  supported 
by  the  Spaniards  and  Austrians.  Spanish  and 
German  troops  occupied  the  four  strong  Valtel- 
line forts,  and  controlled  the  important  passes 
above  referred  to.  The  Grisons  resisted  and  se- 
cured the  supjiort  of  Savoy.  Venice  and  linall}' 
France.  In  1623  an  agreement  had  been  reached, 
to  hand  over  the  Valtelline  forts  to  the  pope,  in 
deposit,  until  some  terms  could  be  settled.  But 
in  1625  this  agreement  had  not  been  carried  out, 
anil  Richelieu  took  the  affair  in  hand.]  .  .  . 
Richelieu,  never  attacking  in  full  face  if  he  could 
carry  his  point  by  a  side-attack,  allied  himself 
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with  Charles  Emniiunicl.  Duko  of  Savoy,  and 
witii  Vfiiice;  he  easily  persuaded  the  Savoyard 
to  threaten  Genoa,  the  port  by  whieh  Spain  could 
penetrate  into  Italy,  and  lier  tinaneial  mainstay. 
Meanwhile,  tlie  .Marquis  of  Cieuvres  had  been 
sent  to  Switzerland,  and,  late  in  1624,  had  per- 
suaded the  Cantons  to  arm  for  the  recovery  of 
the  Valtelline;  then,  headini;  a  small  army  of 
Swiss  and  French,  he  had  marched  into  the 
Orisons.  The  upper  districts  held  by  tlie  Aus- 
trians  revolted:  the  tliree  I,eajrues  declared  their 
freedom,  the  Austrian  troops  hastily  withdrew. 
CiEUvresat  once  .secured  the  Tyrolese  passes,  and 
descending  from  the  Eusradine  by  PoscUiavo, 
entered  tlie  Valtelline:  in  a  few  weeks  the  Papal 
and  Spanish  troojis  were  swept  out  of  the  whole 
valley,  abandonini;  all  their  forts,  thoujrh  the 
French  general  had  no  siege-artillery  with  which 
to  reduce  them.  .  .  .  Early  in  1()2."),  the  Valtel- 
line being  secured  to  the  Orisons  and  French,  the 
aged  Lesdiguieres  was  sent  forward  to  undertake 
the  rest  of  the  plan,  the  reduction  of  Oenoa.  But 
just  as  things  were  going  well  for  the  party  in 
Europe  opposed  to  Spain  and  Austria,  an 
unlucky  outburst  of  Huguenot  dissatisfaction 
marred  all:  Soubise  in  the  heart  of  winter  had 
seized  the  Isle  of  Re.  and  had  captured  in  Blavet 
harbour  on  the  Breton  coast  si. \  ro3'al  ships:  he 
failed  however  to  take  the  castle  which  com- 
manded the  place,  and  was  himself  blockaded, 
escaping  only  with  heavy  loss.  Thence  he  seized 
the  Isle  of  Oleron :  in  May  the  Huguenots  were 
in  revolt  in  Upper  Languedoe.  Querci,  and  the 
Cevennes.  led  by  Rohan  on  land,  and  Soubise  by 
sea.  Their  rash  outlireak  [provoked  by  alleged 
breaches  of  the  treaty  of  Montpelier,  especially  in 
the  failure  of  the  king  to  demolish  Fort  Louis  at 
La  Rochelle]  came  opportimely  to  the  aid  of  the 
distressed  Austrian  power,  their  true  enemy. 
Although  very  many  of  the  Huguenots  stoo{l 
aloof  and  refused  to  embarass  the  government, 
still  enough  revolted  to  cause  great  uneasiness. 
The  war  in  the  Ligurian  mountains  was  not 
pushed  on  with  vigour;  for  Richelieu  could  not 
now  think  of  carrying  out  the  large  plans  which, 
by  his  own  account,  he  had  already  formed,  for 
the  erection  of  an  independent  Italy.  .  .  .  He 
was  for  the  present  content  to  menace  Genoa, 
without  a  serious  siege.  At  this  time  James  I. 
of  England  died,  and  the  marriage  of  the  young 
king  [Charles  I.]  with  Henriette  Jlarie  was 
pushed  on.  In  Jlay  Buckingham  went  to  Paris 
to  carry  her  over  to  England;  he  tried  in  vain  to 
persuade  l{iehelieu  to  couple  the  Palatinate  with 
the  Valtelline  question.  .  .  .  After  this  the  tide 
of  affairs  turned  sharply  against  the  Cardinal; 
while  Tilly  with  the  troops  of  the  Catholic 
League,  and  AVallensteiu,  the  new  general  of  the 
Emperor,  who  begins  at  this  moment  his  brief 
and  marvellous  career,  easily  kept  in  check  the 
Danes  and  their  halfhearted  German  allies, 
Lesdiguieres  and  the  Duke  of  Savoy  were  forced 
Ijy  the  Austrians  and  .Spaniards  to  give  up  all 
thoughts  of  success  in  the  Genoese  country,  and 
the  French  were  even  threatened  in  Piedmont  and 
the  Valtelline.  But  the  old  Constable  of  France 
was  wortliy  of  his  ancient  fame;  he  drove  the 
Duke  of  Feria  out  of  Piedmont,  and  in  the  Val- 
telline the  Spaniards  only  succeeiled  in  securing 
the  fortress  of  Riva.  Richelieu  fell  that  the  war 
was  more  than  France  could  bear,  harassed  as 
she  was  within  and  without.  ...  He  was  de- 
termined to  free  his  hands  in  Italy,  to  leave  the 


war  to  work  itself  out  in  Germany,  and  to  bring 
the  Huguenots  to  reason.  .  .  .  The  joint  Meets  of 
.Soubi.se  and  of  La  Rochelle  had  driven  back  tlie 
king's  ships,  and  had  taken  Re  and  Olei'on  ;  but 
in  their  attempt  to  force  an  entrance  into  the 
harbour  of  La  Rochelle  they  were  defeated  by 
3Iontmorency,  who  now  commanded  the  royal 
fleet;  the  islands  were  retaken,  and  the  Hugue- 
nots sued  for  jjeace.  It  must  be  remembered 
that  the  bulk  of  them  did  not  agree  with  the 
Rochellois,  and  were  quiet  through  this  time. 
Early  in  l()2(i  the  treaty  of  Montpellier  granted  a 
hollow  ])eace  on  tolerable  terms  to  the  reformed 
churches;  and  soon  after  .  .  .  peace  was  signed 
with  Spain  at  Monzon  in  JIay.  1026.  All  was 
done  so  silently  that  the  interested  parties.  Savoy, 
the  Venetians,  the  Orisons,  knew  nothing  of  it 
till  all  was  settled:  on  Buckingham  .  .  .  the 
news  fell  like  a  thunderclap.  .  .  .  The  Valtelline 
remained  under  the  Orisons,  with  guarantees 
for  Catholic  worship;  France  and  .Spain  would 
jointly  see  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  valleys 
were  fairly  treated:  the  Pope  was  entrusted  with 
the  duty  of  razing  the  fortresses:  Oenoa  and 
Savoj'  were  ordered  to  make  peace.  It  was  a 
treaclierous  affair;  and  Richelieu  comes  out  of  it 
but  ill.  We  are  bound,  however,  to  remember 
.  .  .  the  desperate  straits  into  which  tlie  Ciir- 
dinal  had  come.  .  .  .  He  did  but  fall  b.-ick  in 
orilerto  make  that  wonderflil  leap  forward  which 
changed  the  whole  face  of  European  politics.  " — 
O.  W.  Kitchin,  Ilist.  of  Fnuici,  bk.  4,  ch.  3  and 
4  {V.  2-3). 

Ai.so  in:  F.  p.  Guizot,  Popular  Hist,  of  France, 
rh.  40-41. — J.  B.  Perkins,  France  nniler  Mazarin 
[and  Iiichclieu'\,  i\  1,  ch.  4-5. — G.  Masson,  Jiiche- 
Uin,  ch.  Ti. 

A.  D.  1627-1628. — War  with  England,  and 
Huguenot  revolt. — Richelieu's  siege  and  cap- 
ture of  La  Rochelle. — His  great  example  of 
magnanimity  and  toleration. — The  end  of  po- 
litical Huguenotism. — "Richelieu  now  found 
himself  dragged  into  a  war  a.gainst  his  will,  and 
tliat  with  the  very  power  with  which,  for  the 
furtherance  of  his  other  designs,  he  most  desired 
to  continue  at  peace.  James  I.  of  England  had 
been  as  unable  to  live  except  under  the  dominion 
of  a  favourite  as  Louis.  Charles  .  .  .  had  the 
same  unfortunate  weakness;  and  the  Duke  of 
Buckingham,  who  had  long  been  paramount  at 
the  court  of  the  father,  rctaiiie<l  the  same  mis- 
chievous inHucuce  at  tliat  of  the  son.  ...  In 
passing  through  France  in  1023  he  [Buckiu;rliam] 
had  been  presented  to  the  (pieen  [Anne  of  Aus- 
tria], and  had  presumed  to  address  her  in  the 
language  of  love.  When  sent  to  Paris  to  con- 
duct the  young  Princess  Henrietta  JIaria  to  Eng- 
land, he  had  repeated  this  conduct.  .  .  .  There 
had  been  some  little  unpleasantness  between  the 
two  Courts  shortly  after  the  marriage  .  .  .  owing 
to  the  imprudence  of  Henrietta,"  who  paraded 
her  Popery  too  much  in  the  eyes  of  Protestant 
En:,dand;  and  there  was  talk  of  a  renewed  treaty, 
which  Buckingham  sought  to  make  the  pretext 
for  another  visit  to  Paris.  But  his  motives  were 
understood;  Louis  "refused  to  receive  him  as 
an  ambassador,  and  Buckingham,  full  of  dis- 
appointed rage,  instigated  the  Duke  de  Soubise, 
who  was  still  in  London,  to  rouse  the  Huguenots 
to  a  fresh  outbreak,  promising  to  send  an  Eng- 
lish fleet  to  Rochelle  to  assist  them.  Rochelle 
was  at  this  time  the  general  head-quarters  not 
only  of  the  Huguenots,  but  of  all  those  who,  on 
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any  .iccount,  were  discontented  witli  tlic  Govern- 
ment. .  .  .  Soubise  .  .  .  embraced  the  dukes 
ofler  with  eagerness:  and  in  July,  1627.  witliout 
any  previous  declaration  of  war,  "an  English  lleet. 
with  16.000  men  on  board,  suddenly  appeared  off 
Rochelle.  and  prepared  to  attack  the  Isle  of  Klie. 
The  Rochellois  were  very  unwilling  to  co-0]ierate 
with  it "  ;  but  they  were  persuaded.  ' '  against  their 
judgment,  to  connect  themselves  with  what  each, 
individually,  felt  to  be  a  desperate  enterprise; 
and  Richelieu,  to  whom  the  prospect  thus  af- 
forded him  of  having  a  fair  pretence  for  crusli- 
ing  the  Huguenot  party  made  amends  for  the 
disappointment  of  being  wantonly  dragged  into 
a  war  with  England,  gladly  received  the  intel- 
ligence that  Rochelle  was  in  rebellion.  At  first 
the  Duke  d'Anjou  was  sent  down  to  command 
the  arm}-,  Louis  being  detained  in  Paris  by  ill- 
ness :  but  by  October  he  had  recovered,  Iiis  fond- 
ness for  military  operations  revived,  and  ho  has- 
tened to  the  scene  of  action,  accompanied  by 
Richelieu,  whose  early  education  had  been  of  a 
militarj-  kind.  .  .  .  He  at  once  threw  across  re- 
inforcements into  the  Isle  of  Rhe.  where  M. 
Thoiras  was  liolding  out  a  fort  known  as  St. 
Martin  with  great  resolution,  though  it  was  un- 
finished and  incompletely  armed.  In  the  begin- 
ning of  November,  Buckingliam  raised  the  siege, 
and  returned  home,  leaving  guns,  standards  and 
prisoners  behind  him;  and  Richelieu,  anticipat- 
ing a  renewal  of  the  attack  the  ne.xt  year  .  .  . 
undertook  a  work  designed  at  once  to  battle  for- 
eign enemies  and  to  place  the  city  at  his  mercv. 
Along  the  whole  front  of  the  port  he  began  to 
construct  a  vast  wall  .  .  .  having  only  one  small 
opening  in  the  centre  wliich  was  commanded  by 
small  batteries.  Tlie  work  was  commenced  in 
November,  1627;  and,  in  spite  of  a  rather  severe 
winter,  was  carried  on  with  such  ceaseless  dili- 
gence, under  the  superintending  eye  of  the  car- 
dinal himself,  that  before  the  return  of  sjiring  a 
great  portion  of  it  was  completed.  .  .  .  When, 
in  :May,  1628,  the  British  fleet,  under  Lord  Den- 
bigh, the  brother-in-law  of  Buckingham,  returned 
to  the  attack,  they  found  it  unassailable,  ami  re- 
turned without  striking  a  blow." — C.  D.  Yonge, 
Hist,  of  France  under  the  Bunrhons,  r.  1,  ch.  7. — 
"Richelieu  .  .  .  was  his  own  engineer,  general, 
admiral,  prime-minister.  AVhile  he  urged  on  the 
army  to  work  upon  the  dike,  he  organized  a 
French  navy,  and  in  due  time  brought  it  around 
to  tliat  coast  and  anchored  it  so  as  to  guard  the 
dike  and  be  guarded  by  it.  Yet,  daring  as  all 
this  work  was.  it  was  but  the  smallest  part  of  his 
work.  Richelieu  found  that  liis  officers  were 
cheating  his  soldiers  in  their  pay  and  dishearten- 
ing them ;  in  face  of  the  enemy  he  had  to  reor- 
ganize the  army  and  to  create  a  new  military 
system.  ...  He  found,  also,  as  he  afterward 
said,  that  he  had  to  conquer  not  only  the  Kings 
of  England  and  Spain,  but  al.so  the  King  of 
France.  At  the  most  critical  moment  of  the 
siege  Louis  deserted  him, —  went  liack  to  Paris, 
— allowed  courtiers  to  till  him  with  suspicions. 
Not  only  Richelieu's  place,  but  his  life,  was  in 
danger,  and  he  well  knew  it ;  yet  he  never  left 
his  (like  and  siege-works,  but  wrought  on  steadily 
imtil  they  were  done;  and  then  the  King,  of  his 
own  will,  in  veiy  shame,  broke  away  from  his 
courtiers,  and  went  back  to  his  master.  And 
now  a  Royal  Herald  siunmoned  the  people  of  La 
Rochelle  to  surrender.  But  tliey  were  not  yet 
half  conquered.     Even  when  they  had  seen  two 


English  fleets,  sent  to  aid  them,  driven  back 
from  Richelieu's  dike,  they  still  held  out  man- 
fully. .  .  .  They  were  reduced  to  feed  on  their 
horses. —  then  on  bits  of  filthy  shellfish, —  then 
on  stewed  leather.  They  died  in  multitudes. 
Guiton.  the  Mayor,  kept  a  dagger  on  the  city 
council-table  to  stab  any  man  who  should  speak 
of  suiTender.  .  .  .  But  at  last  even  Guiton  had 
to  yield.  After  the  siege  had  lasted  more  than 
a  year,  after  5,000  were  found  remaining  out  of 
1.5,000,  after  a  mother  had  been  seen  to  feed  her 
child  with  her  own  blood,  the  Cardinal's  policy 
became  too  strong  for  him.  The  peojile  yielded 
[October  27,  162'8],  and  Richelieu  entered  the 
city  as  master.  And  now  the  victorious  states-, 
man  showed  a  greatness  of  soul  to  which  all  the 
rest  of  his  life  was  as  nothing.  .  .  .  All  Europe 
.  .  .  looked  for  a  retribution  more  terrible  than 
any  In  history.  Richelieu  allowed  nothing  of  the 
sort.  He  destroyed  the  old  franchises  of  the  city, 
for  they  were  incompatible  with  that  royal  au- 
thority which  he  so  earnestly  strove  to  build. 
But  this  was  all.  He  took  no  vengeance, —  he 
allowed  the  Protestants  to  worshiii  as  before, — 
he  took  many  of  them  into  the  public  service, — 
and  to  Guiton  he  showed  marks  of  respect.  He 
stretched  forth  that  strong  arm  of  his  over  the 
city,  and  warded  off  all  harm.  .  .  .  For  his  len- 
iencj'  Richelieu  received  the  titles  of  Pope  of  the 
Protestants  and  Patriarch  of  the  Atheists.  But 
lie  had  gainrtl  the  first  great  object  of  his  policy, 
and  he  would  not  abuse  it:  iie  had  crushed  the 
political  power  of  the  Huguenots  forever." — 
A.  D.  White,  The  Statesm((iiship  of  Richelieu  {At- 
lantic Monthly,  May.  1862).— ""Whatever  the 
benefit  to  France  of  this  great  feat,  the  locality 
was  permanently  ruined.  Two  hundred  and  fifty 
years  after  the  event  the  Poitevin  peasant  is 
fanatic  and  superstitious  as  the  Bretons  them- 
selves. Catholic  Rochelle  is  still  to  be  seen,  with 
almost  one-third  less  inhabitants  to-day  than  it 
had  in  1627.  The  cardinal's  dyke  is  still  there, 
but  the  insects  have  seized  on  the  city.  A  plague 
of  white  auts,  imported  from  India,  have  fas- 
tened on  its  timbers." — R.  Heath,  The  Reforma- 
tion in  France,  r.  1,  bk.  2,  ch.  12. 

Also  ix:  S.  R.  Gardiner,  Jlixt.  of  England,  1603 
to  1642,  eh.  .56,  .59-60,  and  Go. 

A.  D.  1627-1631. — 'War  with  Spain,  Savoy 
and  the  Empire  over  the  succession  to  the 
duchy  of  Mantua. —  Successes  of  Richelieu. 
See  Italy:   A.  D.  1627-1631. 

A.  D.  1628. — New  France  placed  under  the 
Company  of  the  Hundred  Associates.  See 
C.VNAD.v:   A.  I).  1616-162S. 

A.  D.  1628-1632. — Loss  and  recovery  of  New 
France.     See  C'.\N-\.d.\:  A.  1).  162S-l(i;Jo. 

A.  D.  1630-1632. —  The  Day  of  Dupes,  and 
after. —  On  the  return  of  Richelieu  and  the  king 
from  their  Italian  expedition,  in  the  beginning 
of  August.  1630,  "both  the  monarch  and  his 
ministei-  had  passed  in  safety  through  a  whole 
tract  infected  with  the  jilague;  but.  shortly  after 
their  arrival  at  Lyons.  Louis  XIII.  fell  ill,  and 
in  a  few  davs  his  "phvsicians  pronounced  his  case 
hopeless.  It  was  no"w  that  all  the  hatred  which 
his  power  had  caused  to  hide  its  head,  rose  up 
openly  against  Richelieu ;  and  the  two  queens 
[.Marie  de^Medicis,  the  queen  mother,  and  Anne 
of  Austria,  the  king's  wife],  united  only  in  their 
cnmitv  towards  the  minister,  never  quilled  the 
bedside  of  the  king  but  to  form  and  cement  the 
party  which  was  intended  to  work  the  cardinal's 
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destruction  as  soon  as  the  monarch  should  be  no 
more.  .  .  .  The  hold  and  the  rash  joined  the 
faction  of  the  queens :  and  the  prudent  waited 
witli  wise  douljt  till  they  saw  the  result  they 
hoped  for.  Happy  was  it  for  those  who  did 
conceal  their  feelings;  for  suddenly  the  internal 
abscess,  which  liad  nearly  reduced  the  kiiij:  to 
the  tomb,  bnike,  [lassed  away,  and  in  a  very  few 
days  he  a]>peare<l  perfectly  convalescent.  Riche- 
lieu might  now  have  triumidied  securely;  .  .  . 
but  he  acted  more  prudently.  He  remembered 
that  the  queen-mother,  the  great  mover  of  the 
cabal  against  him,  had  formerly  lieen  his  benefac- 
tress; and  though  probably  his  gratitude  was  of 
no  very  sensitive  natiu'e,  yet  he  was  wise  enough 
to  affect  a  virtue  that  he  did  not  possess,  and  to 
suffer  the  offence  to  be  given  by  her.  ...  At 
Paris  [after  the  return  of  the  court]  .  .  .  the 
queeu-mother  herself,  unable  to  restrain  any 
longer  the  violent  passions  that  struggled  in  her 
bosom,  seemed  resolved  to  kee])  no  terms  with 
the  cardinal."  At  an  interview  with  him,  in  the 
king's  presence,  "the  queen  forgot  the  dignity 
of  her  station  and  the  softness  of  her  se.\,  and, 
in  language  more  tit  for  the  markets  than  the 
court,  called  him  rogue,  and  traitor,  and  per- 
turber  of  the  pul)lir  peace;  and,  turning  to  the 
king,  she  endi-avoured  to  persuade  him  that 
Riclielieu  wished  to  take  the  crown  from  his 
head,  in  order  to  place  it  on  that  of  the  coiuit  de 
Soissons.  Had  Richelieu  been  as  sure  of  the 
king's  firmness  as  he  was  of  his  regard,  this 
would  have  been  exactly  the  conduct  which  lie 
could  have  desired  the  queen  to  hold;  but  he 
knew  Ijouis  to  be  weak  and  timid,  and  easily 
ruled  by  those  who  took  a  tone  of  authority 
towards  him;  and  when  at  length  he  retired  at 
the  command  of  the  monarch  .  .  .  ho  seems  to 
have  been  so  uncertain  how  the  whole  would 
end,  that  he  ordered  his  papers  and  most  valuable 
effects  to  be  secured,  and  preparations  to  be 
made  for  immediate  departure.  All  these  pro- 
ceedings had  been  watched  by  the  courtiers: 
Richelieu  liad  been  seen  to  quit  the  queen's  cabi- 
net troubled  and  gloomy,  his  niece  in  tears;  and, 
some  time  after,  the  king  himself  followed  in  a 
state  of  excessive  agitation,  and  .  .  .  left  Paris 
for  Versailles  without  seeing  his  minister.  The 
whole  court  thought  the  rule  of  Richelieu  at  an 
end,  and  the  saloons  of  the  Luxembourg  were 
crowded  with  eager  nobles  ready  to  worship  the 
rising  authority  <>{  the  queen-mother."  But  the 
king,  when  he  reached  Ver.sailles,  sent  this  mes- 
sage folds  minister:  "'Tell  the  cardinal  de 
Richelieu  that  he  has  a  good  master,  and  bi<l  him 
conu'  hither  to  me  without  delaj'.'  Richelieu 
felt  that  the  real  power  of  France  was  still  in  his 
hands;  and  setting  off  for  Versailles,  he  found 
Loins  full  of  expressions  of  regard  and  confi- 
dence. Rumours  every  moment  reached  Ver- 
sailles of  the  inunense  concourse  that  was  flocking 
to  pay  court  to  the  queen-mother:  tlie  king 
found  himself  nearly  deserted,  and  all  that 
Richelieu  had  said  of  her  ambition  was  contirmed 
in  the  monarch's  mind;  while  his  natural  good 
sense  told  him  that  a  minister  who  depended 
solely  upon  him.  and  who  under  him  exercised 
the  greatest  power  in  the  realm,  was  not  likely 
to  wish  his  fall.  ...  In  the  mean  time,  tlie 
news  of  these  .  .  .  events  s|>read  to  Paris:  the 
halls  of  the  Luxembourg,  which  the  day  before 
had  been  crowded  to  suffocation,  were  instantly 
deserted ;   and  the   queen-mother  found   herself 


abandoned  by  all  those  fawning  sycophants 
whose  confidence  and  disappointment  pmcured 
for  tlie  day  of  St.  ^Martin,  16*),  the  title  in 
French  history  of  The  Day  of  Dupes. " —  G.  P. 
R.  James,  Eiiiiiieiit  Fureirjn  Statesmen,  v.  3,  pp. 
88-93.  — The  ultimate  outcome  of  The  Day  of 
Dupes  was  the  flight  of  JIarie  de  Medicis,  who 
spent  the  remainder  of  her  life  in  the  Xetherlands 
and  in  England ;  the  trial  and  execution  of 
^Marshal  de  Marillac;  the  imprisonment  or  exile 
and  disgrace  of  Bassompierre  and  other  nobles ; 
a  senseless  revolt,  headed  by  Gaston,  Duke  of 
Orleans,  the  king's  brother,  which  was  crushed 
in  one  battle  at  Castlenaudari,  September  1, 
1633,  and  which  brought  the  Duke  de  Montmo- 
rency to  the  block. — C.  D.  Yonge,  Hist,  of  France 
II nilcr  the  Bourbons,  i\  1,  ch.  7-8. 

Also  in:  M.  W.  Freer,  Married  Life  of  Anne 
of  Austria,  v.  1,  e/i.  4. — C.  M.  Yonge,  Cameos  of 
Enijlish  History,  Gth  series,  c.  20. — Miss  Pardoe, 
Life  of  Marie  de  Medicis,  hk.  3,  cli.  7-13  (c.  3). 

A.  D.  1631. — Treaty  and  negotiations  with 
Gustavus  Adolphus  in  Germany. — Promotion 
of  the  Protestant  Union.  See  Gi;k.\i.\nv:  A.D. 
16:!1  (.LvNTARV);   1631-1033;  and  163'3-1634. 

A.  D.  1632-1641. — 'War  in  Lorraine. — Occu- 
pation and  possession  of  the  duchy.  See 
Lokkaini;:   A.  I).   Ili34-l(i(;3. 

A.  D.  1635-1638. — Campaigns  on  the  Flem- 
ish frontier. — Invasion  by  the  Spaniards. — 
Paris  in  Peril.  See  Netherlands:  A.  D.  1630- 
163H, 

A.  D.  1635-1639. — Active  participation  in  the 
Thirty  'Vears  'War. — Treaties  with  the  Ger- 
mans, Swedes,  and  Dutch. — Campaigns  of 
Duke  Bernhard  in  Lorraine,  Alsace  and 
Franche-Comt^. — The  fruit  gathered  by  Riche- 
lieu.— Alsace  secured.  See  Geum.vny:  A.  D. 
1634-1639. 

A.  D.  1635-1642. —  The  war  in  northern 
Italy.     See  Italy:  A.  I).  163.")-16.'-)9. 

A.  D.  1637-1642. — The  war  in  Spain. — Re- 
volt of  Catalonia. — Siege  and  capture  of  Per- 
pignan. — Conquest  of  Roussillon.  See  Spain: 
A.  1).  1637-1040.  and  1640-1043. 

A.  D.  1640-1645. — Campaigns  in  Germany. 
SeeGKUM.ANY:  A.  I).  1040-1045,  ;uid  1043-1044. 

A.  D.  1641-1642. — The  conspiracies  of  Count 
de  Soissons  and  Cinq  Mars. — Extinction  of 
the  Principality  of  Sedan. — "There  were  re- 
volts in  various  (juarters  to  resist  [the  yoke  of 
Richelieu],  but  they  were  quelled  with  uniform 
success.  Once,  and  once  cnily,  the  fate  of  the 
Cardinal  seemed  finally  sealed.  The  Count  de 
SoLssons,  a  prince  of  the  blood,  headed  the  dis- 
contented gentr)'  in  open  war  in  1641,  and  estab- 
lished the  headquarters  of  revolt  in  the  town  of 
Sedan.  The  Empire  and  Spain  came  to  his  sup- 
]3ort  with  promises  and  money.  Twelve  thou- 
s;ind  men  were  under  his  orders,  all  influenced 
with  rage  against  Richelieu,  and  determined  to 
deliver  the  king  from  his  degrading  tutelage. 
Richelieu  was  taken  unprejiared  ;  but  delay  would 
have  been  ruin.  He  sent  the  JIarshal  Chatillon 
to  the  borders  of  Sedan,  to  watch  the  proceedings 
of  the  confederates,  and  requested  the  king  to 
summon  fresh  troops  and  go  down  to  the  scene 
of  war.  While  his  obedient  JIajesty  was  busied 
in  the  commission,  Chatillon  advanced  too  far. 
Soissons  assaulted  him  near  the  banks  of  the 
Jleuse,  at  a  place  called  Marfee,  and  gave  him  a 
t(jtal  and  irremediable  overthrow.  The  cavalry  on 
the  royalist  side  retreated  at  an  early  part  of  the 
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tight,  and  forced  their  waj'  througli  the  infantry, 
nut  without  strong  suspicions  of  collusion  witli 
tlieir  opponents.  Paris  itself  was  in  disma}". 
The  King  and  Cardinal  expected  to  hear  every 
hour  of  the  advance  of  the  rebels:  but  no  step 
was  taken.  It  was  found,  when  the  hurry  of 
battle  was  over,  that  Soissons  was  among  the 
slain.  The  force  of  the  expedition  was  iu  that 
one  man;  and  the  defeat  was  as  useful  to  the 
Cardinal  as  a  victory  would  have  been.  The 
malcontents  bad  no  leaders  of  sufficient  rank  and 
authority  to  keep  the  inferiors  in  check;  for  the 
scaffold  had  thinned  the  ranks  of  the  great  hered- 
itary chiefs,  and  no  man  could  take  his  first 
open  move  against  the  Court  without  imminent 
risk  to  his  head.  Great  men,  indeed,  were  rising 
into  fame,  but  of  a  totally  different  character 
from  their  predecessors.  Their  minds  were  cast 
in  a  monarchical  mould  from  their  earliest  years. 
.  .  .  From  this  time  subserviency  to  the  king  be- 
came a  sign  of  noble  birth.  .  .  .  Richelieu  has 
the  boast,  if  boast  it  can  be  called,  of  having 
crushed  out  the  last  spark  of  popular  indepen- 
dence and  patrician  pride.  .  .  .  One  more  effort 
was  made  [1642]  to  shake  off  the  trammels  of  the 
hated  Cardinal.  A  conspiracy  was  entered  into  to 
deliver  the  land  by  the  old  Roman  method  of 
putting  the  tyrant  to  death :  and  the  curious  part 
of  the  design  is,  that  it  was  formed  almost  in 
presence  of  the  king.  His  favourite  friend, 
young  Cinq  Mars,  son  of  the  Marshal  d'Efflat, 
his  brother  Gaston  of  Orleans,  and  his  kinsman 
the  Duke  de  Bouillon,  who  were  rf}und  his  per- 
son at  all  hours  of  the  day.  were  the  chief  agents 
of  the  perilous  undertaking.  Others,  and  with 
them  de  Thou,  the  son  of  the  great  French  his- 
torian, entered  into  the  plan,  but  wished  the  as- 
sassinatir]n  to  be  left  out.  They  would  arrest 
and  imprison  him;  but  this  was  evidently  not 
enough.  While  Richelieu  lived,  no  man  could 
be  safe,  though  the  Cardinal  were  in  the  deepest 
dungeon  of  the  Bastile.  Death,  however,  was 
bu.sy  with  their  victim,  without  their  aid.  He 
was  sinking  under  some  deep  but  partially-con- 
cealed illness  when  the  threads  of  the  plot  came 
into  his  skilful  hands.  He  made  the  last  use  of 
his  strengtli  and  intelligence  in  unravelling  [it] 
and  punishing  the  rebels,  as  he  called  them, 
against  the  king's  authority.  The  paltry  and 
perfidious  Gaston  was  as  usual  penitent  and  par- 
doned, but  on  Cinq  Mars  and  de  Thou  the  ven- 
geance of  the  law  and  the  Cardinal  had  its  full 
force.  The  triumphant  but  failing  minister  re- 
clined in  a  state  barge  upon  the  Rhone,  towing 
ids  prisoners  behind  him  to  certain  death.  On 
their  arrival  at  Lyons  the  process  was  short  and 
fatal.  The  young  men  were  executed  together, 
and  the  account  of  their  behaviour  at  the  block 
is  one  of  the  most  affecting  narratives  in  the 
annals  of  France." — T.  AVhit"c,  IliKt.  of  France, 
ch.  12. —  The  Duke  de  Bouillon,  implicated  in 
both  these  conspiracies  —  that  of  the  Count  de 
Soissons  and  that  of  Cinq  Mars  —  saved  his  life 
on  the  latter  occasion  by  surrendering  to  the 
crown  the  sovereignty  of  Sedan,  which  belonged 
to  him,  and  which  had  been  the  headquarters  of 
the  Soissons  revolt.  This  small  independent 
principality  —  the  town  and  a  little  territory 
around  it  —  had  formerly  been  iu  the  possession 
of  the  jjowerful  and  troublesome  family  of  La 
Marck,  the  last  heiress  of  whom  brougiit  it,  to- 
gether with  the  Duchy  of  Bouillon." into  the 
family  of  La  Tour  d'Auvergne.     The  Prince  and 


Duke  who  lost  it  was  the  second  of  that  family 
who  bore  the  titles.     He  was  the  elder  brother 
of  the  great  soldier,  Turenne.     The  Principality 
of  Sedan  was  extinguished  from  that  time. — T 
O.  Cockayne,  Life  of  Tnrenne. 

Also  in:  W.  Robsou.  Life  of  Richelieu,  ch. 
11-12.— M.  W.  Freer,  Married  'Life  of  Anne  of 
A'lstrifi,  V.  2,  ch.  'A. — Miss  Pardoe,  Life  of  Marie 
dc  Medici-f,  hk.  3,  rh.  Vi  (c.  Z). 

A.  D.  1642-1643.— The  death  of  Richelieu 
and  of  Louis  XIII. — Regency  of  Anne  of  Aus- 
tria.— Cardinal  Mazarin  and  the  party  of  the 
Importants. — The  victory  at  Rocroi. — Cardinal 
Richelieu  died  on  the  4th  of  December,  1642. 
■■  He  was  dead,  but  hisworli  survived  him.  On 
the  very  evening  of  the  3d  of  December,  Louis 
XHL  called  to  his  council  Cardinal  Mazarin 
[whom  Richelieu  had  commended  to  him].  .  .  . 
Scarcely  had  the  most  powerful  kings  yielded 
up  their  last  breath  w  hen  their  wishes  had  been 
at  once  forgotten:  Cardinal  Richelieu  still  gov- 
erned in  his  grave."  But  now,  after  two  and  a 
half  centuries,  '"the  castle  of  Richelieu  is  well- 
nigh  destroyed ;  his  family,  after  falling  into 
poverty,  is  extinct;  the  Palais-Cardinal  [his 
splendid  residence,  which  he  built,  and  which  he 
gave  to  the  crown]  has  assumed  the  name  of  the 
Palais-Royal;  and  pure  monarchy,  the  aim  of  all 
his  efforts  an<l  the  work  of  his  whole  life,  has 
been  swept  awa_Y  by  the  blast  of  revolution.  Of 
the  cardinal  there  remains  nothing  but  the  great 
memory  of  his  power  and  of  the  services  he  ren- 
dered ills  country.  .  .  .  Richelieu  had  no  con- 
ception of  that  noblest  ambition  on  which  a 
human  soul  can  feed,  that  of  governing  a  free 
country,  but  he  was  one  of  the  greatest,  the  most 
effective,  and  the  br)ldest,  as  well  as  the  most 
prudent  servants  that  France  ever  had."  Louis 
XHL  survived  his  great  minister  less  than  half 
a  year,  dying  May  14,  1643.  He  had  never  had 
confidence  in  Anne  of  Austria,  his  wife,  and  had 
provided,  by  a  declaration  which  she  had  signed 
and  sworn  to,  for  a  council  (which  included  5laz- 
arin)  to  control  the  queen's  regency  during  the 
minority  of  their  son,  Louis  XIV.  But  the  queen 
contrived  very  soon  to  break  from  this  obligation, 
and  she  made  Cardinal  Mazarin  her  one  counsel- 
lor and  supreme  minister.  ' '  Continuing  to  humor 
all  parties,  and  displaying  foresight  and  prudence, 
the  new  minister  was  even  now  master.  Louis 
XIII. ,  without  any  personal  liking,  had  been 
faithful  to  Richelieu  to  the  death.  "With  differ- 
ent feelings,  Anne  of  Austria  was  to  testify  the 
same  constancy  towards  Mazarin.  A  stroke  of 
fortune  came  at  the  very  first  to  strengthen  the 
regent's  position.  Since  the  death  of  Cardinal 
Richelieu,  the  Spaniards,  but  recently  over- 
whelmed at  the  close  of  1642,  had  recovered 
courage  and  boldness:  new  counsels  prevailed  at 
the  court  of  Philip  IV.,  who  had  dismissed  Oli- 
varcz  ;  the  House  of  Austria  vigorously  resumed 
the  offensive;  at  the  moment  of  Louis  XIII. 's 
death,  Don  Francisco  de  Mello,  governor  of  the 
Low  Countries,  had  just  invaded  French  terri- 
torv  by  wav  of  the  Ardennes,  and  laid  siege  to 
Rocroi,  on  the  12th  of  May  [1643].  The  French 
army  was  commanded  by  the  young  Duke  of 
Enghicn  [afterwards  known  as  the  Great  Conde], 
the  prince  of  Conde's  son,  scarcely  22  years  okl ; 
Louis  XIII.  had  given  him  as  his  lieutenant  and 
director  the  veteran  Marsha!  de  I'Hopital :  and 
the  latter  feared  to  give  battle.  The  Duke  of 
Enghien,   who   'was  dying  with  impatience  to 
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enter  the  enemy's  country,  resolved  to  accom- 
I)li.sli  tiy  address  what  lie  could  not  carry  by 
authority.  lie  opened  his  heart  to  Gassion  alone. 
As  he  [Gassion,  one  of  the  boldest  of  C'onde'sotti- 
cers]  was  a  man  who  saw  nothing  but  what  was 
easy  even  in  the  most  dautcerous  deeds,  he  had 
very  soon  brought  matters  to  the  point  that  the 
prince  desired.  Marshal  de  I'Mopilal  found  him- 
self imperceptibly  so  near  the  Spaniards  that  it 
was  impossible  for  him  any  longer  to  hindi'r  an 
engagement.'  .  .  .  The  army  was  in  front  of  lio- 
croi,  and  out  of  the  dangerous  dertle  which  led 
to  the  place,  without  any  idea  on  the  jiart  of  the 
marshal  ami  the  army  that  Louis  XIII.  was  dead. 
The  Duke  of  Eughien,  who  had  received  the 
news,  had  kept  it  secret.  He  had  merely  said  in 
the  tone  of  a  master  '  that  he  meant  to  tight,  anil 
would  answer  for  the  issue.' "  Tlie  battle,  which 
was  fought  .May  19.  1(U3.  restdted  in  the  destruc- 
tion, almost  total,  of  the  Spani.sh  army.  Of  18.- 
pUO  men  who  formed  its  infantry,  nearly  9,000 
were  killed  and  7,000  were  made  prisoners.  The 
whole  of  the  Spanish  artillery  and  300  of  their 
standards  fidl  into  tlie  hands  of  the  victors,  who 
lost,  according  to  their  own  reports,  only  2,000 
men,  killed  and  wounded.  "  'The  prince  was  a 
born  captain,'  said  Cardinal  dc  Kctz.  And  all 
France  said  so  with  him  on  hearing  of  the  vic- 
tory of  Rocroi.  The  delight  was  all  the  keener 
in  the  queen's  circle,  because  the  house  of  Conde 
openly  supported  Cardinal  Mazarin,  bitterly  at- 
tacked as  he  was  by  the  Importauts  [a  court  fac- 
tion or  party  so  called,  which  was  made  uyt 
of  'those  meddlers  of  the  court  at  whose  head 
marched  the  DidvC  of  Beaufort,  all  pulTed  tip 
with  the  confidence  lately  shown  to  liiiii  by  her 
.Majesty,'  and  all  expecting  tn  count  imiiortautly 
among  tlie  queen's  favorites],  w'lio  accused  him 
i)t  reviving  the  tyranny  of  Richelieu.  .  .  .  And, 
indeed,  on  i)rete.vt  offered  b}-  a  feminine  quarrel 
[August,  1C43]  between  the  young  Duchess  of 
Longueville,  daughter  of  the  prince  of  Conde, 
and  the  Duchess  of  !Montbazon,  the  Duke  of 
Beaufort  and  some  of  his  friends  resolved  to 
assassinate  the  cardinal.  The  attempt  was  a 
failure,  but  the  Duke  of  Beaufort,  who  was 
arrested  on  the  2d  of  September,  was  taken  to 
the  castle  of  Vinceunes.  IMadainc  de  Chevreuse, 
recently  returned  [after  being  e.\iled  liy  Riche- 
lieu] to  court,  where  she  would  fain  have  ex- 
acted from  tlie  ((ueen  the  reward  for  her  services 
and  her  past  sulferings,  was  sent  into  exile,  as 
well  as  the  Duke  of  Vcndome.  Madame  d' 
Ilautefcn't,  but  lately  summoned  by  Anne  of 
Austria  to  be  near  her,  was  soon  involved  in  tlie 
same  disgrace.  .  .  .  The  party  of  the  Impor- 
tauts was  dead,  and  the  power  of  Cardinal  ]Ma- 
zarin  seemed  to  be  firmly  established.  '  It  was 
not  the  thing  just  then  for  any  decent  man  to  be 
on  bad  terms  with  the  court,'  says  Cardinal  de 
Retz."— F.  P.  Gnizot,  Popnha-  JIM.  of  Fi'<iwe, 
<•/(.  41—13. — "Cardinal  Richelieu  was  not  so 
much  a  minister,  in  the  precise  sense  of  the  word, 
as  a  person  invested  with  the  whole  power  of  the 
crown.  His  preponderating  influence  in  the 
coimcil  suspended  the  exercise  of  the  hereditary 
power,  without  which  the  monarchy  must  cease 
to  exist;  and  it  seems  as  if  that  may  have  taken 
place  in  order  that  the  social  progress,  violently 
arrested  since  the  last  reign,  might  resume  its 
course  at  the  instigation  of  a  kind  of  dictator, 
whose  spirit  was  free  from  the  influences  which 
the  interest  of  family  and  dynasty  exercises  over 


the  characters  of  kings.  By  a  strange  concurrence 
of  circumstances,  it  happened  that  the  weak 
prince,  whose  destiny  it  was  to  lend  his  name 
to  the  reign  of  the  great  minister,  had  in  his 
character,  his  instincts,  his  good  or  bad  qualities, 
all  that  could  supply  the  requirements  of  such  a 
post.  Louis  XIII.,  who  hail  a  mind  without 
energy  but  not  without  intelligence,  could  not 
live  without  a  master ;  after  liaving  possessed  and 
lost  many,  he  took  and  kejit  the  one,  who  he  found 
was  capable  of  conducting  France  to  the  point, 
which  he  himself  had  a  taint  glinqise  of,  and  to 
which  he  vaguely  aspired  in  his  melancholy  rev- 
eries. .  .  .  In  his  attempts  at  innovation.  Riche- 
lieu, as  simple  minister,  much  surpassed  the 
great  king  who  had  preceded  him,  in  boldness. 
He  undertook  to  accelerate  the  movement  to- 
wards civil  unity  and  equality  so  much,  and  to 
carry  it  so  far.  that  hereaftt'r  it  should  be  impos- 
sible to  recede.  .  .  .  The  work  of  Louis  XI. 
had  been  nearly  lost  in  the  depth  of  the  troubles 
of  the  sixteenth  century;  and  that  of  Henry 
I'V.  was  compromised  by  fifteen  j-ears  of  dis- 
order and  weakness.  To  save  it  from  perish- 
ing, three  things  were  necessary:  that  the  high 
nobility  should  be  constrained  to  oliedience  to 
the  king  and  to  the  law;  that  Protrstantism 
sliouUl  cease  to  be  an  armed  party  in  the  State; 
that  France  should  be  aide  to  ciioose  her  allies 
freely  in  behalf  of  her  own  interest  and  in  that  of 
European  independence.  On  this  triple  object 
the  king-minister  employed  his  powerful  intel- 
lect, his  indefatigable  activity,  ardent  passions, 
and  an  heroic  strength  of  mind.  His  daily  life 
was  a  desperate  struggle  against  the  nobles,  the 
royal  family,  the  supreme  courts,  against  all 
that  existed  of  high  institutions,  and  corporations 
established  in  the  country.  For  the  purpose  of 
reducing  all  to  the  same  level  of  suljmission  and 
order,  he  raised  the  royal  jiower  above  the  ties 
of  family  and  the  tie  of  precedent ;  he  isolated  it 
in  its  sphere  as  a  pure  idea,  the  living  idea  of 
the  public  safety  and  the  national  interest.  .  .  . 
He  was  as  destitute  of  mercy  as  he  was  of  fear, 
and  trampled  under  foot  the  resjiect  due  to  judi- 
cial forms  and  u.sagcs.  He  had  sentences  of 
death  pronounced  bj'  commissioners  of  his  own 
selection :  at  the  very  foot  of  the  throne  he  struck 
the  enemies  of  the  public  interest,  and  at  the  same 
time  of  his  own  fortune,  and  confounded  his  per- 
sonal hatreds  with  the  vengeance  of  the  State. 
No  one  can  sa}'  whether  or  not  there  was  deceit 
in  that  assurance  of  conscience  which  he  mani- 
fested in  his  last  moments:  God  alone  could  look 
iiito'the  depth  of  his  mind.  We  who  have  gath- 
ered the  fruit  of  his  labours  and  of  his  patriotic 
devotion  at  a  distance  of  time  —  wecanonl^y  bow 
before  that  man  of  revolution,  by  whom  the  ways 
which  led  to  our  present  state  of  society  were 
prepared.  But  something  sad  is  still  attached 
to  his  glory:  he  sacrificed  everything  to  the  suc- 
cess of  his  undertaking;  he  stifled  within  him- 
self and  crushed  down  in  some  noble  spirits  the 
eternal  principles  of  morality  and  humanity. 
When  we  look  at  the  great"  things  which  he 
achieved,  we  admire  him  with  gratitude;  we 
would,  but  we  cannot,  love  his  character.  "—A. 
Thierry,  Formation  nnd  Progress  of  the  Tiers  Mat 
or  Third  Estate  in  Franee,  ch.  8. 

Also  in  :  V.  Cousin,  Secret  Hist,  of  the  French 
Court  under  Richelieu  and  Miizorin,  ch.  3—1. — 
The  same.  The  Youth  of  Miuhinw  de  Longueville. 
— Lord  Mahon,   Life  of  Louis,  Prince  of  Conde, 
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cli.  1.— CardiniildeRctz,  .l/i »,"/;•.«,  M-.  1-2.— M'lk- 
tie  Moiitpciisii-r,  .^tmciirK.  i-li.  2-3. 

A.  D.  1643. — Accession  of  Louis  XIV. 

A.  D.  1643. — Enghien's  iConde'si  campaign 
on  the  Moselle. — Siege  and  capture  of  Thion- 
ville, — ■' ( In  tlic2Utli  of  May  .  .  .  Eughieumadc 
Ills  triumphal  entry  into  Rocroy.  He  allowed 
hi.s  troops  to  repose  for  two  days,  and  then  it  was 
towards  Guise  that  he  directed  his  steps.  He 
soon  heard  that  Don  Francisco  de  ilelo  had  taken 
shelter  at  Phillipeville,  that  he  was  trying  to 
rally  his  cavalry,  but  that  of  all  his  infantry  not 
above  2,0110  men  remained  to  him,  and  they  dis- 
armed and  nearly  naked.  Xo  army  any  longer 
protected  Flanders,  and  the  youthful  courage  of 
Enghien  already  meditated  its  conquest.  But 
the  Court,  which  had  expected  to  sustain  war  in 
its  own  provinces,  was  not  prepared  to  carry  it 
into  foreign  countries.  It  became  necessary  to 
give  up  all  idea  of  an  invasion  of  ^Maritime  Flan- 
ders and  the  siege  of  Dunkirk,  with  which  En- 
ghien had  at  first  flattered  himself.  Then  finding 
that  the  Spaniards  had  drawn  off  their  troops 
from  the  fortifications  on  the  Moselle,  Enghien 
proposed  to  march  thither,  and  take  possession 
of  them.  .  .  .  Although  this  project  was  very 
inferior  to  his  first,  its  greatness  surprised  the 
Council  of  3Iinisters;  they  at  first  refused  their 
consent,  but  the  Duke  insisted  —  and  whatcoidd 
they  refuse  to  the  victor  of  Rocroy  '?  Thionville 
was  at  that  time  considered  to  be  one  of  the  best 
fortresses  in  Europe.  On  arriving  before  its 
walls,  after  a  seven  days'  march,  Enghien  .  .  . 
established  his  lines,  erected  bridges,  raised  re- 
doubts, and  opened  a  double  line  of  trenches  on 
the  2,5th  of  June.  The  French  were  several 
times  repulsed,  but  always  rallied :  and  every- 
where the  presence  of  Enghien  either  prevented 
or  repaired  the  disorder.  .  .  .  The  obstinate  re- 
sistance of  the  garrison  obliged  the  French  to 
have  recourse  to  mines,  which,  by  assiduous 
labor,  they  pushed  forward  under  the  interior  of 
the  town.  Then  Enghien,  wishing  to  spare 
bloodshed,  sent  a  flag  of  truce  to  the  governor, 
and  allowed  him  a  safe  conduct  to  visit  the  state 
of  the  works.  This  visit  convinced  the  Spaniards 
of  the  impossibility  of  defending  themselves  any 
longer.  .  .  .  They  evacuated  the  town  on  the 
22d  of  August.  Thionville  was  then  little  more 
than  a  heap  of  ruins  and  ashes.  .  .  .  B}'  this 
conqtiest  Enghien  soon  became  master  of  the 
whole  course  of  the  Moselle  down  to  the  gates  of 
Treves.  Sierch  alone  ventured  to  resist  him,  but 
was  reduced  in  24  hours.  Then,  disposing  his 
army  in  autumn  quarters,  he  set  off  for  Paris. " 
— Lord  Mahon,  Life  of  L/mis,  Prince  of  CoruU, 
rh.  1. 

A.  D.  1644-1646. — Campaigns  in  Catalonia. 
— The  failures  at  Lerida.  Sti'  Sp.h.n  ;  A.  1). 
1044-llUli. 

A.  D.  1645-1648. — Campaigns  in  Flanders. — 
Capture  of  Dunkirk. — Loss  of  the  Dutch  alli- 
ance.— Conde's  victory  at  Lens.  See  Xetii- 
KiiL.vNiis:  A.  1).  loyi-KUO;  ir54l5-164S;  1G4T- 
li)4s 

A.  D.  1646-1648. — The  last  campaigns  of 
the  Thirty  Years  War. — Turenne  and  the 
Swedes  in  Germany.  See  Germany:  A.  D. 
IfJlO-HUs. 

A.  D.  1646-1654.— Hostility  to  the  Pope.— 
Siege  of  Orbitello. — Attempts  to  take  advan- 
tage of  the  insurrection  in  Naples.  See  Italy: 
A.  D.  1040-lii."')4. 


A.  D.  1647-1648.— Conflict  between  Court 
and  Parliament. — The  question  of  the  Pau- 
lette. — Events  leading  to  the  First  Fronde. — 
"The  war  was  conducted  with  alternate  success 
and  failure,  but  with  an  unintermitted  waste  of 
the  public  revenue;  and  while  Guebriant,  Tu- 
renne, and  Conde  were  maintaining  the  military 
renown  of  France,  D'Eniery,  the  .superintendent 
of  finance,  was  struggling  with  the  far  severer 
dirticulty  of  raising  her  ways  and  means  to  the 
level  of  her  expenditure.  The  internal  history 
of  the  first  five  years  of  the  regency  is  thencefor- 
ward a  record  of  the  contest  between  the  court 
aud  the  Parliament  of  Paris ;  between  the  court, 
promulgating  edicts  to  replenish  the  exhausteel 
treasury,  and  the  Parliament,  remonstrating  in 
angry  addresses  against  the  acceptance  of  them. " 
Of  the  four  sovereign  courts  which  had  their  seat 
at  that  time  in  the  Palais  de  Justice  of  Paris,  and 
of  which  the  Parliament  was  the  most  consider- 
able —  the  other  three  being  the  Chamber  '  des 
Comptes,'  the  Cour  des  Aides,  and  the  Grand 
Conseil  —  the  counselors  or  stipendiary  judges 
held  their  offices  for  life.  "But,  in  virtue  of  the 
law  called  Paulette  [named  from  Paulet,  its 
originator,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  IV.]  .  .  .  they 
also  held  them  as  an  inheritance  transmissible  to 
their  descendants.  Tlie  Paulette  .  .  .  was  a  royal 
ordinance  which  Imposed  an  annual  tax  on  the 
stipend  of  every  judge.  It  was  usually  passed 
for  a  term  of  nine  years  only.  If  the  judge  died 
during  that  term,  his  heir  was  entitled  to  suc- 
ceed to  the  vacant  office.  But  if  the  death  of  the 
judge  happened  when  the  Paulette  was  not  in 
force,  his  heir  had  no  such  right.  Consequently, 
the  renewal  of  the  tax  was  always  welcome  to 
the  stipendiary  counselors  of  the  sovereign  courts ; 
and,  by  refusing  or  delaying  to  renew  it,  the  king 
could  always  exercise  a  powerful  influence  over 
them.  In  April,  1647,  the  Paulette  had  expired, 
and  the  queen-mother  proposed  the  revival  of  it. 
But,  to  relieve  the  necessities  of  the  treasury,  she 
also  proposed  to  increase  the  annual  per  centage 
which  it  imposed  on  the  stipends  of  the  coun- 
selors of  the  Chamber  'des  Comptes,'  of  the 
Cour  des  Aides,  and  of  the  Grand  Conseil.  To 
concert  measures  of  resistance  to  the  contem- 
plated innovation,  those  counselors  held  a  meet- 
ing in  the  Great  Hall  of  St.  Louis;  and  at  their 
request  the  Parliament,  though  not  personally 
and  directly  interested  in  the  change,  joined  tlieir 
assembly."  The  queen  sarcastically  replied  to 
their  remonstrances  that  the  "king  would  not 
only  withdraw  his  proposal  for  an  increase  in  the 
rate  of  the  annual  tax  on  their  stipends,  but 
would  even  graciously  relieve  them  from  that 
burden  altogether.  .  .  .  Exasperated  by  the 
threatened  loss  of  the  heritable  tenure  of  their 
offices,  and  still  more  offended  by  the  sarcastic 
terms  in  which  that  menace  was  conveyed,  the 
judges  assembled  in  the  hall  of  St.  Louis  with 
increased  zeal,  and  harangued  there  with  yet 
more  indignant  eloquence.  Pour  different  times 
the  queen  interdicted  their  meetings,  and  four 
different  times  they  answered  her  bv  renewed 
resolutions  for  the  continuance  of  them.  She 
threatened  severe  punishments,  and  they  replied 
by  remonstrances.  A  direct  collision  of  authority 
had  thus  occurred,  and  it  behooved  either  parly 
to  look  well  to  their  steps."  The  queen  began 
to  aiiopt  a  conciliatory  manner.  "But  the  as- 
socinted  magistrates  derived  new  boldness  from 
the  lowered  tone  and  apparent  fears  of  the  gov- 
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ernmcnt.  Soariiii;  at  once  above  the  liumlile 
topic  '111  wliicli  they  had  hitlierto  been  engaged 
into  the  reicion  of  general  iiolitics,  tliey  passed 
at  a  step  from  the  <iuestion  of  the  Pauiette  to  a 
review  of  all  the  public  grievances  under  which 
their  fellow  subjects  were  labouring.  After 
having  wrought  during  four  successive  (hiys  in 
this  inexhaustible  mine  of  eloiiuencc.  they  at 
length,  on  the  3l)th  of  June.  1II4S.  coninicnceil 
the  adoption  of  a  series  of  resolutions,  which,  by 
the  '24th  of  July,  had  amounted  in  number  to  27, 
and  which  may  be  said  to  have  laid  the  basis  of 
a  constitutional  revolution.  .  .  .  Important  as 
these  resolutions  were  in  themselves,  they  were 
still  more  important  as  the  assertion,  by  the  as- 
sociated magistrates,  of  the  right  to  originate 
laws  atTecting  all  the  general  interests  of  the 
conuuonwealtli.  In  fact,  a  new  jiower  in  the 
state  had  suddenly  sprung  into  c.vistence.  .  .  . 
That  was  an  age  in  which  the  minds  of  men,  in 
every  part  of  Europe,  had  been  rudely  awakened 
to  the  extent  to  which  the  unconstitutional  en- 
croachments of  i)opular  bodies  might  be  carried. 
Charles  I.  was  at  that  time  a  jjrisoner  in  the 
hands  of  the  English  Parliament,  Louis  XIV. 
was  a  boy,  unripe  for  an  encounter  with  any 
similar  antagonists.  .  .  .  The  ([Ueenmother, 
tlicrcfore,  resolved  to  spare  no  concessions  by 
which  the  disatTected  magistracy  might  be  con- 
ciliated. D'Emery  was  sacriliced  to  their  dis- 
pleasure; tlie  renewal  of  the  Pauiette  on  its 
ancient  terms  was  offered  to  them;  some  of  the 
grievances  of  which  they  complained  were  im- 
mediately redressed;  and  the  young  king  ap- 
peared before  them  in  person,  to  prounse  his 
assent  to  their  other  demands.  In  return,  he 
stipidated  only  for  the  cessation  of  their  com- 
bined meetings,  and  for  their  desisting  from  the 
further  promidgation  of  arrets,  to  which  they 
ascribed  the  force  and  authority  of  law.  But 
the  authors  of  this  hasty  revolution  were  no 
longer  nnusters  of  the  spirits  wliom  they  had 
sunuuoned  to  their  aid.  .  .  .  With  increasing 
audacity,  therefore,  they  persevered  in  defy- 
ing the  royal  power,  and  in  requiring  from  all 
Fn'nchmcn  implicit  submission  to  their  own. 
Advancing  from  one  step  to  another,  they  adopt- 
ed, on  the  28th  of  August.  1648.  an  arret  in 
direct  conflict  with  a  recent  proclamation  of  the 
king,  and  ordered  the  prosecution  of  three  per- 
sons for  the  offense  of  presuming  to  lend  him 
money.  At  that  moment  their  debates  were  in- 
terrupted by  shout.s  and  discharges  of  cannon, 
announcing  the  great  victory  of  Conde  at  Lens. 
During  the  four  following  days  religious  festivals 
and  public  rejoicings  suspended  their  sittings. 
But  in  those  four  days,  the  court  had  arranged 
their  measures  for  a  coup  d'etat.  As  the  Parlia- 
ment retired  from  Notre  Dame,  where  they  had 
attended  at  a  solemn  thanksgiving  fortlic  triumph 
of  tlie  arms  of  France,  they  observed  that  the 
soldiery  still  stood  to  the  posts  whicli.  in  honour 
of  that  ceremonial,  had  been  assigned  to  them  in 
different  quarters  of  tlie  city.  Under  the  protec- 
tion of  that  force,  one  of  the  presidents  of  the 
Chamber  'des  Enquetes,'  and  De  Broussel,  the 
cliief  of  the  parliamentary  agitators,  were  arrested 
anci  consigned  to  different  prisons,  while  three  of 
their  colleagues  were  exiled  to  remote  distances 
from  the  capital.  At  the  tidings  of  this  violence, 
the  Parisian  populace  were  seized  with  a  charac- 
teristic paroxj'sm  of  fury.  ...  In  less  than  three 
hours,   Paris  had  become  an  eutreuchetl  camp. 


.  .  .  They  dictated  their  own  terms.  The  exiles 
were  recalled  and  the  prisoners  released.  .  .  . 
Then,  at  the  bidding  of  the  Parliament,  the  peo- 
ple laid  aside  their  weapons,  threw  down  the 
barricades,  re-opened  their  shops,  and  resumed 
the  common  business  of  life  as  quietly  as  if  noth- 
ing had  occurred.  ...  It  was,  however,  a  short- 
lived triumpli.  The  queen,  her  son,  and  ^lazariu 
effected  their  escape  to  St.  Germains;  and  there, 
by  the  mediation  of  Conde  and  of  Gaston,  duke 
of  Orleans,  the  uncle  of  the  king,  a  peace  was 
negotiated.  The  treaty  of  St.  Germains  was  re- 
garded by  the  court  with  .shame,  and  by  the 
Parliament  w'ith  exultation."  Fresh  quarrels 
over  it  soon  arose.  "Conde  was  a  great  soldier, 
but  an  unskillful  and  impatient  peacemaker.  By 
his  advice  and  aid.  the  (|ueen-motlier  and  the 
king  once  more  n'tircd  to  St.  Germains.  and  com- 
manded the  immediate  adjournment  of  the  Par- 
liament from  Paris  to  Jlontargis.  To  their  re- 
monstrances against  that  order  they  could  obtain 
no  answer,  except  that  if  their  oliedience  to  it 
should  be  any  longer  deferred,  an  army  of  Co,  000 
men  would  immediately  lay  siege  to  the  city. 
War  was  thus  declared." — .Sir.!.  Stephen,  Lect'a 
on  the  Hist,  of  Fninee,  left.  2L 

Also  ix:   Cardinal  De  Retz,  Mermnni,  hk.   2 

(v.  n 

A.  D.  1648.— The  Peace  of  Westphalia.— 
Acquisition  of  Alsace,  etc.  See  Gkioi.vxv: 
A.  1).  1648. 

A.  D.  1649. — The  First  Fronde. — Doubtful 
origin  of  the  name. — Siege  of  Paris  by  Cond6. 
—  Dishonorable  conduct  of  Turenne. — Deserted 
by  his  array. — The  Peace  of  Reuil. — "The 
very  name  of  this  movement  is  obscure,  and  it  is 
only  certain  that  it  was  adojited  in  jest,  from  a 
chii<l's  game.  It  was  fitting  that  the  struggle 
which  became  only  a  mischievous  burlesque  on 
a  revolution  should  be  named  from  the  sport  of 
gamins  and  school-boys.  Fronde  is  the  name  of 
a  sling,  and  the  boys  of  the  street  used  this 
weapon  in  their  mimic  contests.  How  it  came 
to  be  applied  to  the  opponents  of  the  government 
is  uncertain.  Some  claimed  it  was  because  the 
members  of  the  Parliament,  like  the  young  fron- 
deurs,  hurled  their  weajjons  at  JIazarin,  but 
were  ready  to  fly  when  the  officers  of  the  police 
appeared.  Others  said  the  term  had  been  used 
by  chance  by  some  counsellor,  and  had  been 
adopted  by  the  writers  of  epigrams  and  mazari- 
nades.  However  derived,  it  was  not  ill  applied." 
— J.  B.  Perkins,  Frtiiuv  I'nder  Mazdriii,  ch.  'J  (/■.  1). 
— "Paul  de  Gondi,  Coadjutor  of  Paris  [Coadju- 
tor, that  is,  of  the  Archbishop  of  Paris,  wlio 
was  his  uncle],  famous  afterwards  under  the 
name  of  Cardinal  de  Retz,  placed  himself  at  the 
head  of  the  revolution.  .  .  .  The  Prince  of  Conti. 
brother  of  Conde.  the  Duke  of  Longueville.  the 
Duke  of  Beaufort,  and  the  Duke  of  Bouillon 
adopted  the  jiarty  of  the  coadjutor  and  the  par- 
liament. Generals  were  chosen  for  an  army  with 
which  to  resist  tlie  court.  Although  taxes  levied 
by  JIazarin  had  been  resisted,  t;ixes  were  freely 
paid  to  raise  troops — 12,000  men  were  raised; 
Conde  [commanding  for  the  (jueen]  had  8.000 
soldiers.  These  he  threw  around  Paris,  and  in- 
vested 100,000  burgesses,  anil  threatened  to  starve 
the  town.  The  citizens,  adorned  with  feathers 
and  ribbons,  made  sorties  occasionally,  but  their 
manuHivres  were  the  subject  of  scorn  by  the  sol- 
diers. .  .  .  As  Voltaire  says,  the  tone  of  the  civil 
discords  which  afflicted  England  at  the  same  time 
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mark  well  the  difference  between  the  national 
characters.  Tlie  Englisli  had  thrown  into  their 
civil  war  a  bahiuced  fur_v  and  a  mournful  deter- 
mination. .  .  .  The  French  on  the  other  hand 
threw  themselves  into  their  civil  strife  with  ca- 
price, laughter,  dissolution  and  debauchery. 
Women  were  the  leaders  of  factions  — love  made 
and  broke  cabals.  The  Duchess  of  Longueville 
urged  Tureune,  only  a  short  time  back  appointed 
Marshal  of  France,  to  encourage  his  army  to  re- 
volt, which  he  was  commanding  for  his  king. 
Nothing  can  justify  Turenne's  action  in  this  mat- 
ter. Had  he  laid  down  his  command  and  taken 
the  side  of  his  brother  [the  Duke  de  Bouillon], 
on  account  of  his  family  grievance  [the  loss  of 
the  principality  of  Sedan  —  see  above,  A.  D. 
1641-1642].  the  feudal  spirit  which  in  those  days 
held  affection  for  family  higher  tlian  affection  for 
country,  might  have  excused  him;  but,  while  in 
the  service  of  a  sovereign  and  intrusted  with  the 
command  of  an  army,  to  endeavour  to  lead  his 
troops  over  to  the  enemy  can  be  regarded  as 
nothing  short  of  the  work  of  a  traitor.  He  him- 
self pleads  as  his  apology  that  Conde  was  starv- 
ing the  population  of  Paris  by  the  investment. 
...  As  it  was  he  sacrificed  his  honour,  and  al- 
lowed his  fair  fame  to  be  tarnished  for  the  sake 
of  a  worthless  woman  who  secretly  jeered  at  his 
passion,  and  cared  nothing  for  his  heart,  but 
merely  for  his  sword  for  her  own  worldly  advan- 
tage. As  it  was  he  endeavoured  to  persuade  his 
army  to  declare  for  the  parliament,  and  purposed 
taking  it  into  Champagne,  and  marching  for  the 
relief  of  the  capital :  b\it  the  treachery  of  the 
marshal  was  no  match  for  the  subtlety  of  the 
cardinal.  Before  Turenne  issued  his  declaration 
to  his  troops  the  colonels  of  his  regiment  bad 
alreatly  been  tampered  with.  The  cardinal's 
emissaries  had  promised  them  pensions,  and  dis- 
tributed £800.000  among  the  officers  and  soldiers. 
This  was  a  decisive  argument  for  mercenaries, 
who  taught  Turenne  by  forsaking  him  that  mer- 
cenary services  can  only  be  commanded  by 
monej'.  D'Erlach  had  also  stood  firm.  The 
regiments  of  Turenne,  six  German  regiments, 
called  by  d'Erlach,  marched  one  night  to  join 
him  at  Brisach.  Three  regiments  of  infantry 
threw  themselves  under  the  guns  of  Philipsburg. 
Only  a  small  force  was  left  to  Turenne,  who, 
finding  the  blow  he  intended  hopeless,  sent  the 
troops  still  with  him  to  join  d'Erlach  at  Brisach, 
and  retired  himself  with  fifteen  or  twenty  of  his 
friends  to  Heilbron,  thence  to  Holland,  where  he 
awaited  the  termination  of  the  civil  war.  The 
news  of  the  abandonment  of  Turenne  was  re- 
ceived with  despair  at  Paris,  with  wild  joy  at  St. 
Germain.  His  banishment,  however,  was  not 
long.  The  leaders  of  the  parliament  became 
aware  that  the  princes  of  the  Fronde  were  trying 
to  obtain  foreign  assistance  to  overturn  the  mon- 
archy; that  their  generals  were  negotiating  a 
treaty  with  Spain.  They  felt  that  order,  peace, 
and  the  independence  of  parliament,  which  would 
in  this  case  become  dependent  upon  the  nobility, 
was  in  danger.  They  took  the  patriotic  resolu- 
tion quickly  to  act  of  their  own  accord.  A  con- 
ference had  been  opened  between  the  parliament 
and  the  Court.  Peace  was  concluded  at  Reuil, 
which,  notwithstanding  the  remonstrances  of 
Conti  [brother  of  Conde,  the  family  being  tli- 
vided  in  the  Fii-st  Fronde],  Bouillon,  and  the  other 
nobles  of  the  Fronde,  was  accepted  by  the  whole 
parliament.     Peace  was  proclaimed  in  Paris  to 


the  discontent  of  the  populace.  .  .  .  Turenne,  on 
the  conclusion  of  the  treaty  of  Reuil,  embarked 
in  Zeeland,  landed  at  Dieppe,  and  posted  to 
Paris." — H.  M.  Hozier,  Tunnne,  ch.  6.— •' After 
the  signing  of  the  peace,  the  Chateau  of  St.  Ger- 
main became  the  resort  of  many  Frondeurs ;  the 
Duchess  de  Longueville,  the  Prince  of  Conti,  and 
nearly  all  the  otTier  chiefs  of  the  party,  hastened 
to  pay  their  respects  to  the  Queen.  She  received 
everj'body  without  bitterness,  some  even  with 
friendship ;  and  the  ^linister  on  his  part  affected 
much  general  good-will.  .  .  .  One  of  the  first 
effects  of  the  peace  between  the  parties  was  a 
reconciliation  in  the  House  of  Conde.  The  Prin- 
cess Dowager  emplo.ved  herself  with  zeal  and 
success  in  reestablishing  harmony  between  her 
children.  Conde,  who  despised  his  brother  too 
much  to  hate  him,  readily  agreed  to  a  reconcilia- 
tion with  him.  As  to  his  sister,  he  had  always 
felt  for  her  great  affection  and  confidence,  and 
she  no  less  for  him :  these  sentiments  were  re- 
vi%-ed  at  their  very  first  interview  at  Ruel.  and 
he  not  otdy  gave  her  back  his  friendship,  but  be- 
gan to  enter  into  her  views,  and  even  to  be  guided 
by  her  counsels.  The  Prince's  policy  was  to 
make  Royalty  powerful  and  respected,  but  not 
absolute.  He  said  publicly  that  he  had  done 
what  he  ought  in  upholding  llazarin,  because  he 
had  promised  to  do  so;  but  for  the  future,  if 
things  took  a  different  line,  he  should  not  be 
bound  by  the  past.  ...  A  prey  to  a  thousand 
conflicting  feelings,  and  discontented  with  every- 
body, and  perhaps  with  himself,  he  took  the 
resolution  of  retiring  for  several  months  to  his 
government  in  Burgundy.  On  returning  from 
Dijon  in  the  month  of  August,  the  Prince  found 
the  Queen  and  the  Cardinal  at  Compi^gne,  and 
very  much  dejected.  .  .  .  He  .  .  .  pressed  her 
to  return  to  Paris  with  her  Minister,  answering 
for  Mazarin's  safety,  at  the  risk  of  his  own  head. 
.  .  .  Their  entry  into  Paris  took  place  a  few  days 
after." — Lord  Mahon,  Life  of  Louu,  Pi-ince  of 
C'l'iitli,  ch.  3-4. 

Also  is:  Guy  Joli,  Memoirs,  r.  1. — Cardinal 
De  Retz,  ifimoirii,  bk.  2. — Jliss  Pardoe,  Louis 
A'/T:,  ••h.  9-11. 

A.  D.  1650-1651.— The  New  Fronde,  or  the 
Petits  Maitres. — Its  alliance  with  Spain  and 
defeat  at  Rethel. — Revolt,  siege  and  reduction 
of  Bordeaux. — "Faction,  laid  asleep  for  one 
nijjht.  woke  again  fresh  and  vigorous  next  morn- 
ing. There  was  a  Parliamentarj-  party,  a  De  Retz 
party,  and  a  Conde  party,  and  each  party  plotted 
and  schemed  unceasingly  to  discredit  the  others 
and  to  evoke  popular  feeling  against  all  except 
itself.  .  .  .  Neither  of  the  leaders,  each  pretend- 
ing fear  of  assassination,  ever  stirred  abroad  vui- 
less  in  the  company  of  400  or  500  gentlemen,  thus 
holding  the  city  in  hourly  peril  of  an  'emeute.' 
Conde's  arrogance  and  insolence  becoming  at  last 
totally  unbearable,  the  Court  proceeded  to  the 
bold  measure  of  arresting  him.  New  combina- 
tions; De  Retz  and  Orleans  coalesce  once  more: 
De  Retz  coquets  with  ^Mazarin  and  is  promised  a 
cardinal's  hat.  Wily  Mazarin  strongly  supports 
De  Retz's  nomination  in  public,  and  privately 
urges  every  member  of  the  council  to  vote  against 
it  and  to  beseech  the  Queen  to  refuse  the  dignity. 
It  was  refused;  upon  which  De  Retz  turned  his 
energies  upon  a  general  union  of  parties  for  the 
purpose  of  effecting  the  release  of  Conde  and 
the  overthrow  of  the  minister." — De  Retz  and  the 
Fromk  (Temple  Bur,  c.  38,  pp.  535-536). — Conde, 
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his  brnthcrConti,  and  his  brntlior-iiilaw  Lnnc'iP- 
vilk'.  wore  ari'i'Sted  luul  cdikIucUmI  to  Viiiccmii's 
(111  tlio  18th  of  Januiiiy,  IGoO.  "This  was  thi^ 
second  crisis  of  the  sedition.  Tlie  oUl  Fronde 
had  expired;  its  leaders  had  sohl  tlieniselves 
to  the  Court;  but  iu  its  phice  spranu;  up  the 
New  Fronde,  called  also,  from  the  alTeeted  airs 
of  its  leaders,  the  Petits  Maitres.  The  beauti- 
ful Duchess  of  Longueville  was  the  soul  of  it, 
aided  by  her  admirer,  Marsillae,  afterwards  Duke 
de  la  Roeliefoucauld,  and  by  the  Duke  of  Bouil- 
lon. On  the  arrest  of  her  husban<l  and  her 
brother,  the  duchess  had  fled  to  Holland,  and 
afterwards  to  Stenai;  where  she  and  Bouillon's 
brother,  Turenne,wlio  .styled  himself  the  '  King's 
IJeuteiiant-General  for  the  liberation  of  the 
Princes,'  entered  into  negoeiations  with  the  Arch- 
duke Leopold.  Bouillon  himself  had  retired  into 
Guiei.nc,  which  jirovinee  was  ali<Miated  from  the 
Cciurt  becau.se  Mazarine  maintained  as  its  gover- 
nor the  detested  Epernon.  In  .luly  Bouillon  and 
his  allies  publicly  received  a  Spanish  envoy  at 
Bordeau.x.  Conde's  wife  and  infant  son  had  been 
received  in  that  city  with  enthusiasm.  But  on 
the  approach  of  ^Mazarine  with  the  royal  army, 
the  inhabitants  of  Guicnne,  alarmed  for  their 
vintage,  now  approaching  maturity,  showed 
signs  of  submission;  after  a  short  siege  Bordeaux 
surn-ndered,  on  condition  of  an  amnesty,  in 
which  Bouillon  and  La  Rochefoucauld  were  in- 
cluded ;  ancF  the  Princess  of  Conde  was  permitted 
to  retire  (October  1st  1650).  In  the  north,  the 
Froudeurs,  with  their  Spanish  alli<'S,  seemed  at 
first  more  successful.  In  the  summer  Leo|)old 
had  entered  Cniamjiagne,  penetrafe<l  to  Ferte 
Jlilon,  and  some  of  liis  marauding  jiarties  had 
even  reached  Dammartin.  Turcnne  tried  to 
persuade  the  Archduke  to  march  to  Vincennes 
and  liberate  the  princes;  but  while  he  was  hesi- 
tating, Gaston  transferred  the  captives  to  Mar- 
coussis,  whence  they  were  soon  after  conveyed  to 
Havre.  Leopold  and  Turcnne,  after  a  vain  at- 
tempt to  rouse  the  Parisians,  retreated  to  the 
^Mcuse  and  laid  siege  to  Mouzon.  The  Cardinal 
liimself,  like  his  master  Richelieu,  now  assumed 
the  character  of  a  general.  Uniting  with  his 
troops  in  the  north  the  army  of  Guienne,  he  took 
up  his  ([uarters  at  Rethcl,  which  had  been  cap- 
tured by  Du  Plessis  Praslin.  Hence  he  ordered 
an  attack  to  be  made  on  the  Spaniards.  In  the 
battle  which  ensued,  these  were  entirely  defeated, 
many  of  their  principal  offleers  were  captured, 
and  even  Tnrenne  himself  narrowly  escaped  the 
same  fate  (December  It'itli  Ki.jO).  The  Cardinal's 
elation  was  unlKumded.  It  was  a  great  thing  to 
have  defeated  Turcnne,  and  though  the  victory 
was  Du  Plessis',  ]Mazarine  assumed  all  the  credit 
of  it.  His  head  began  to  turn.  He  forgot  that 
he  owed  his  success  to  the  leaders  of  the  old 
Fronde,  ami  especially  to  the  Coadjutor;  he 
neglected  his  promises  to  that  intriguing  prelate, 
though  Goiuli  plainly  declared  that  he  must 
cither  be  a  prince  of  the  Church  or  the  head  of  a 
faction.  Mazarine  was  also  imprudent  enough  to 
offend  the  Parliament;  and  he  comi)ared  them 
with  that  sitting  at  London  —  which  indeed  was 
doing  them  too  much  honour.  The  Coadjutor 
wenfover  to  the  party  of  the  princes,  dragging 
with  him  the  feeble-minded  Orleans,  who  had 
himself  been  insulted  by  the  Queen.  Thus  was 
produced  a  third  phase  of  this  singular  sedition 
—  the  union  of  tlie  old  Fronde  with  the  new. 
The  Parliament  now  clamoured  for  the  liberation 
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of  the  princes.  As  the  Queen  hesitated,  Gaston 
liluntly  declared  that  the  dismissal  of  Mazarine 
was  necessary  to  the  restoration  of  iieaee;  while 
the  Parliament  added  to  their  former  demand 
another  for  the  Cardinal's  banishment.  Mazarine 
saw  his  mistake  and  endeavoured  to  rectify  it. 
He  hastened  to  Havre  in  order  to  liberate  the 
princes  in  pcr.son,  and  claim  the  merit  of  a  spon- 
taneous act.  But  it  was  too  late;  it  was  plain 
that  ho  was  acting  only  by  constraint.  The 
])rinces  were  conducted  back  in  triumph  to  Paris 
liy  a  large  retinue  sent  to  escort  them.  On  Febru- 
ary 2.5111  1651.  their  innocence  was  established  by 
a  royal  declaration,  and  they  were  restored  to  all 
their  dignities  and  charges.  Mazarine,  mean- 
while, who  saw  that  for  the  present  the  gami!  was 
lost,  retired  into  exile;  first  into  Bouillon,  and 
afterwards  to  Briihl  on  the  Rhine,  wdiere  the 
Elector  of  Cologne  offered  him  an  asylum.  From 
this  place  he  corresponded  with  the  (Jueen,  and 
continued  to  direct  her  ccninsels.  The  anarchy 
and  confusion  that  had  ensued  in  France  were 
such  as  promised  him  a  speedy  return." — T.  II. 
Dyer,  Hist,  of  Modern  Europe,  hh.  5,  ch.  1  (v.  8). 

Also  in:  T.  Wright,  Hint,  of  France,  bh:  4,  ch. 
4  (('.  2). — Miss  Pardoe,  Louis  XIV.  nnd  tlie  Court 
of  France,  r.  \.ch.  13-15. 

A.  D.  1651-1652. — The  loss  of  Catalonia. 
SccSp.ux:  a.  I).  1648-1(>.52. 

A.  D.  1651-1653. —  The  arrogance  of  Cond6 
and  his  renevyal  of  civil  war. — The  King's 
majority  proclaimed. —  General  changing  of 
sides. — Battle  of  Porte  St.  Antoine  and  mas- 
sacre of  the  Hotel  de  Ville.— End  of  the 
Fronde. —  Cond6  in  the  service  of  Spain. — 
"  The  lilierated  captives  were  received  with  every 
demonstration  of  joy  by  all  Paris  and  the  Fron- 
deurs,  including  the  Duke  of  Orleans.  The 
Queen,  melancholy,  and  perhaps  really  ill,  lay  in 
bed  to  receive  their  visit  of  cold  ceremony ;  but 
the  Duke  of  Orleans  gave  them  a  grand  supper, 
and  there  was  universal  joy  at  being  rid  of 
Mazarin.  .  .  .  There  was  a  promise  to  assemble 
the  States  General,  while  Conde  thought  himself 
governing  the  kingdom,  and  as  usual  his  arro- 
gance gave  offence  in  various  quarters.  One 
article  in  the  compact  wdiich  had  gained  his  lib- 
erty was  that  the  Prince  of  Conti  should  marry 
.Mademoiselle  de  Chevreuse,  but  this  alliance  of- 
fended the  pride  f)f  the  elder  brother,  and  he 
broke  the  marriage  off  hastily  anil  haughtily. 
]\I:ulame  de  Chevreuse,  much  olTended,  rejH'nted 
of  the  aid  she  had  given,  went  over  to  the 
Queen's  party,  and  took  with  her  the  coadjutor, 
who  was  devoted  to  the  rejected  daughter,  and 
could  always  sway  the  mob  of  Paris.  So  many 
persons  had  thus  come  to  desert  the  cause  of  the 
Prince  that  Anne  of  Austria  thought  of  again 
arresting  him."  Conde,  supposing  himself  in 
danger,  fled  from  the  city  on  the  (ith  of  July, 
and"  went  to  his  chateau  of  St.  Maur.  wliere  his 
famih'  and  friends  joined  him,  and  he  held  a  kind 
of  court.  Queen  and  Parliament  both  sent  en- 
treaties to  him  to  return,  but  he  disdained  them 
all,  and  made  the  condition  of  his  return  the  dis- 
missal of  the  secretaries  whom  ^Mazarin  had  left. 
The  Queen,  most  unwillingly,  made  them  retire, 
and  Conde  did  return  for  a  short  time ;  but  he 
was  haughtier  than  ever,  and  openly  complained 
of  :\Iazarin's  inlluence,  making  every  preparation 
for  a  civil  war.  Strangely  violent  scenes  took 
place,"  between  the  Prince  and  the  Coadjutor 
and  their  respective  adherents ;  and  presently  the 
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Prince  "quitted  Paris,  went  to  Clumtilly,  ami 
(leeidcd  on  war.  ^Mazarin  wrote  to  the  Queen 
that  the  most  prudent  course  would  be  to  ally 
herself  with  the  Parliament  to  crush  the  Princes. 
After  tlicv  shoidd  have  been  put  down  the  Par- 
liament would  be  easilj'  dealt  with.  She  acted 
on  this  advice.  The  elections  for  the  States  Gen- 
eral were  beginning,  but  in  order  to  quash  tlietn, 
and  cancel  all  her  promises,  the  Queen  decided 
on  proclaiming  the  majority  of  the  King,  and 
thus  the  close  of  her  own  regency.  It  was  of 
course  a  farce,  since  he  had  only  just  entered  his 
fourteenth  year,  and  his  mother  still  conducted 
the  Government;  but  it  made  a  new  beginning, 
and  was  an  occasion  for  stirring  up  the  loyalty 
of  the  people.  .  .  .  Conde  was  imwilling  to  be- 
gin a  civil  war,  and  was  onlj'  driven  into  it  by 
his  sister's  persuasions  and  those  of  his  friends. 
■  Remember,'  he  said,  '  if  I  once  draw  the  sword, 
I  shall  be  the  last  to  return  it  to  the  scabbard.' 
(Jn  the  other  side,  Anne  of  Austria  said,  '  Jlon- 
sieur  le  Prince  shall  perish,  or  I  will.'  From 
Montrond,  Conde  directed  his  forces  to  take  pos- 
session of  the  cities  in  Guyennc,  and  he  after- 
wards proceeded  to  Bordeaux.  On  the  other 
hand,  JIazarin  repaired  to  Sedan,  and  contrivetl 
to  raise  an  army  in  the  frontier  cities,  with  which 
he  marched  to  join  the  King  and  Queen  at 
Poitiers.  'War  was  raging  again,  still  as  the 
Fronde,  though  there  had  been  a  general  change 
of  sides,  the  Parliament  being  now  for  the  C'ourt, 
and  the  Princes  against  it,  the  Duke  of  Orleans 
in  a  state  of  seltish  agitation  between  the  two. 
Learning  that  the  royal  army  was  advancing  to 
his  own  appanage  of  Orleans,  and  fearing  that 
the  city  might  open  its  gates  to  them,  he  sent  otT 
his  daughter,  JIademoiselle  [de  Montpensier],  to 
keep  the  citizens  to  what  he  called  their  duty  to 
himself.  She  went  with  only  two  ladies  and  her 
servants  .  .  .  and  found  the  gates  closed  against 
her."  The  persevering  JIademoiselle  succeeded, 
however,  in  gaining  admission  to  the  town,  de- 
spite the  orders  of  the  magistrates,  and  she  kept 
out  of  it  the  soldiers  of  both  factions  in  the  war. 
But  her  own  inclinations  were  strongly  towards 
Conde  and  his  side.  ' '  She  went  out  to  a  little  iiui 
to  hold  a  council  with  the  Dukes  of  Beaufort  and 
Nemours,  and  had  to  mediate  between  them  in  a 
violent  quarrel.  .  .  .  Indeed,  Conde's  party  were 
ill-agreed  ;  he  had  even  quarreled  with  his  sister, 
and  she  had  broken  with  De  la  Rochefoucauld! 
The  Duke  de  Bouillon  and  his  Virother  Turenne 
were  now  on  the  Queen's  side,  and  the  command 
of  the  royal  army  was  conferred  on  the  Viscount. 
Conde,  with  only  eight  persons,  dashed  across 
France,  to  take  the  command  of  the  army  over 
which  Beaufort  and  Nemours  were  disputing. 
The  very  morning  after  he  arrived,  Turenne  saw 
by  the  disposition  of  the  troops  who  must  be  op- 
posed to  him.  '  M.  le  Prince  is  come,'  he  said. 
They  were  the  two  greatest  captains  of  the  age, 
and  they  fought  almost  in  sight  of  the  King  an<l 
Queen  at  Bleneau.  But  though  there  were  skir- 
mishes [including,  at  the  outset,  theseriousdefeat 
of  a  division  of  the  ro3'al  forces  under  Ilocquin- 
court],  no  decisive  engagement  took  place.  It 
was  a  struggle  of  manojuvres,  and  in  this  Conde 
had  the  disadvantage.  .  .  .  Week  after  week 
the  two  armies  .  .  .  watched  one  another,  till  at 
last  Conde  was  driven  up  to  the  walls  of  Paris, 
and  there  the  gates  were  closed  against  both 
armies.  Conde  was  at  St.  Cloud,  whence,  on  the 
3nd  of  July  [1652],  he  endeavoured  to  lead  his 


army  round  to  Charentou  at  the  conllucnee  of  the 
Seine  and  the  Loire ;  but  when  lie  came  in  front 
of  the  Porte  St.  Antoine,  he  found  that  a  battle 
was  inevitable  and  that  he  was  caught  in  a  trap, 
where,  tmless  he  could  escape  through  the  city, 
his  destruction  was  inevitable.  He  barricaded 
the  three  streets  that  met  there,  heaping  up  his 
baggage  as  a  protection,  and  his  friends  within, 
many  of  them  wives  of  gentlemen  in  his  army, 
saw  the  situation  with  despair. "  The  only  one 
who  had  energy  to  act  was  ^Mademoiselle.  She 
extorted  from  her  hesitating  father  an  order,  b}' 
virtue  of  which  she  persuaded  the  magistrates  of 
the  city,  not  only  to  open  tlie  gates  to  Conde,  but 
to  send  2,000  men  to  the  Faubourg  St.  Antoine. 
"Mademoiselle  now  repaired  to  the  top  of  the 
great  square  tower  of  the  Bastille,  whence  she 
could  see  the  terrible  conflict  carried  on  in  the 
three  suburban  streets  which  converged  at  the 
Porte  St.  Antoine."  Seeing  an  opportunity  to 
turn  the  cannon  of  the  Bastille  on  the  pursuing 
troops,  she  did  so  with  effect.  "Turenne  was 
oljliged  to  draw  back,  and  at  last  Conde  brought 
his  army  into  the  city,  where  they  encamped  in 
the  open  space  of  the  Pre  des  C'lercs.  .  .  .  Conde 
unworthily  requited  the  hospitality  wrung  from 
the  city.  He  was  resolved  to  overcome  the 
neutrality  of  the  Parliament,  and,  in  concert  with 
Beaufort,  instigated  the  mob  to  violence.  JIany 
soldiers  were  disguised  as  artizans,  and  mingled 
with  the  rabble,  when,  on  the  4th  of  July,  he 
went  to  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  ostensibly  to  thank 
the  magistrates,  but  really  to  demand  their  sup- 
port against  the  Crown.  These  loyal  men,  how- 
ever,- by  a  majority  of  votes,  decided  on  a  peti- 
tion to  the  King  to  return  without  Mazarin.  Oa 
this  Conde  exclaimed  publicly,  '  These  gentle- 
men will  do  nothing  for  us.  They  are  !Mazarin- 
ists.  Treat  them  as  you  please. '  Then  he  retired 
to  the  Luxembourg  with  Gaston,  while  Beaufort 
let  loose  the  mob.  The  Hotel  de  Ville  was 
stormed,  the  rabble  poured  in  at  doors  and  win- 
dows, while  the  disguised  soldiers  tired  from  the 
opposite  houses,  and  the  magistrates  were  threat- 
ened and  pursued  on  all  sides.  They  had  one 
advantage,  that  they  knew  their  way  through  the 
intricate  passages  and  the  mob  did  not.  The 
lirst  who  got  out  rushed  to  the  Luxembourg  to 
entreat  the  Duke  and  Prince  to  stop  the  mas- 
sacre: but  Monsieur  only  whistled  and  beat  his 
tattoo,  and  Conde  said  he  knew  nothing  about 
sedition.  Nor  would  Beaufort  interfere  till  the 
ilisturbance  had  lasted  man}- hours;  but  after  all 
many  more  of  the  rabble  were  killed  than  of  the 
magistrates.  It  was  the  last  remarkable  scene  in 
the  strange  drama  of  the  Fronde.  The  Parlia- 
ment suspended  its  sittings,  and  the  King  trans- 
ferred it  to  Pontoise,  whither  Jlole  and  all  the 
other  Presidents  proceeded,  leaving  Paris  in  dis- 
guise. This  last  ferocious  proceeding  of  Conde's, 
though  he  tried  to  disavow  it,  had  shocked  and 
alic-nated  every  one,  and  he  soon  after  fell  sick  of 
a  violent  fever.  Meanwhile,  his  castle  of  Mon- 
trond was  taken  after  a  year's  siege,  Nemours 
was  killed  in  a  duel  by  the  Duke  of  Beaufort, 
and  the  party  was  falling  to  pieces.  .  .  .  Mazarin 
saw  the  opportunity,  and  again  left  the  Court  for 
the  German  frontier.  This  was  all  that  was 
wanting  to  bring  back  the  malcontents.  Conde 
offereirto  make  terms,  but  was  hau.ghtily  an- 
swered that  it  was  no  time  for  negotiation,  but 
for  submission.  Upon  this,  he  proceeded  to  the 
Low   Countries,   and   offered   his  sword   to   the 
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Spaniards.  Tlic  Kin.!;  entered  Paris  in  state 
anil  held  a  bed  of  justice,  in  wliieli  he  pro- 
claimed an  amnesty,  e.vceptiug  from  it  Conde 
and  Couti.  and  some  others  of  their  party,  and 
forl)idding  the  Parliament  to  interfere  in  State 
affairs.  The  Coadjutor,  who  had  become  a  Car- 
dinal, was  arrested,  and  imprisoned  tnitil  he 
made  his  <'scape.  dislocating  his  shoulder  in  his 
fall  from  the  window,  but  tinally  reachinj;  Home, 
where  he  lived  till  the  Fronde  was  forgotten, 
but  never  lieeoming  Archbishop  of  Paris.  ,  .  . 
When  all  was  quiet,  3Iazarin  returned,  in  Feb- 
ruary. 16.53.  without  the  slightest  opposition,  and 
thus  ended  the  Fronde,  in  the  entire  triumph  of 
the  Crown.  .  .  .  The  misery,  distress  and  disease 
caused  by  these  wars  of  the  Fronde  were  un- 
speakable. There  was  nothing  to  eat  in  the 
provinces  where  they  had  raged  but  roots,  rotten 
fruit,  and  bread  made  of  bran.  .  .  .  '  I^e  misfire 
de  la  Fronde'  was  long  a  proverbial  expression 
in  France." — C.  31.  Yonge,  Cdiiuus frmii  EnijUsh 
HiKtiiry,  c.  15. 

Also  ix:  Lord  JIahon,  Life  of  Conde,  cli.  8-9. 
— G.  P.  R.  .lames,  Xi'fc  (lud  'fime.i  of  Loiiin  XIV., 
cfi.  11-12.— Cardinal  de  Retz,  .Ycmom,  bk:  3-4 
(b.  2-3). — Jl'lle  de  Montpensier,  Memoirs,  v.  1, 
ch.  11-17. 

A.  D.  1652. — Loss  of  Gravelines  and  Dun- 
kirk.— Spanish  invasion  of  Picardy. — "In  the 
spring  of  16o~,  the  Spanish  forces,  \uider  the 
c<immand  of  the  archduke,  had  undertaken  the 
siege  of  Gravelines,  which  was  obliged  to  capitu- 
late on  the  18th  of  May.  The  archdidie  next 
undertook  the  siege  of  Dunkirk,  but.  at  the 
earnest  desire  of  the  princes,  he  merely  blockaded 
the  |)lace,  and  sent  Fuensaldana  with  about 
14,000  men  into  Picardy  to  their  assistance. 
.  .  .  The  court,  in  great  alarm,  sought  first 
a  retreat  in  Xormandy,  but  the  Duke  of  Longue- 
ville,  who  still  held  the  government  of  that 
province,  refused  to  receive  Mazarin.  The  fears 
of  the  court  were  not  lessened  by  this  pro- 
ceeding, and  it  was  even  jiroposed  to  carry 
the  king  to  Lyons;  but  the  wi.ser  counsels  of 
Turenne  finally  prevailed,  and  it  was  resolved  to 
establish  the  army  at  Comjjiegne.  and  lodge  the 
court  at  Ponloise.  Fuensaldana  forced  the  pas- 
sage of  the  (Jise  at  Chauui,  and  then  joined  the 
duke  of  Lorraine  at  Fismes,  on  the  29th  of  .July, 
when  their  joint  forces  amounted  to  full  20.000 
men,  while  Turenne  had  not  more  than  9,000  to 
oppose  to  them.  But  the  Spaniards  were,  as 
tisual,  only  pursuing  a  selfish  policy,  and  Fuen- 
saldana, in  jiursnance  of  the  archduke's  orders, 
left  a  body  of  3.000  cavalry  to  reinforce  the  duke 
of  Lorraine,  and  returned  with  the  rest  of  his 
troops  to  assist  in  the  siege  of  Dunkirk,"  which 
soon  surrendered  to  his  arms. — T.  Wright,  Iliiit. 
of  Friiiici'.  V.  2.  p.  89. 

A.  D.  1652-1653.— Last  phase  of  the  Fronde 
at  Bordeaux. — Attempted  revolution  by  the 
Society  of  the  Ormee.  Sec  Bokde.vcx:  A.  D. 
11352-11)53. 

A.  D.  1653-1656. — Conde's  campaigns  against 
his  own  country,  in  the  service  of  Spain. — 
"Conde.  unfortunately  for  his  fame,  made  lui 
attempts  at  reconciliation,  and  retired  to  the 
Spaniards — an  enemy  of  his  country!  He  cap- 
tured several  small  places  on  the  [Flemish]  fron- 
tier, and  hoped  to  return  in  spring  victorious.  A 
few  days  after  the  entry  into  Paris,  Turenne  set 
out  to  oppose  him;  and,  retaking  some  towns. 
Lad  the  satisfaction  of  compelling  him  to  seek 


winter  quarters  beyond  the  limits  of  France. 
.  .  .  Conde  persuaded  the  Spanish  lo  bring  30,- 
000  men  into  the  field  for  the  next  camiiaign: 
Turenne  and  La  Fcrte  had  but  13.000.  To  i)ara- 
lyze  the  ])laus  of  the  enemy,  the  Viscount  pro- 
posed, and  his  proposal  was  allowed,  to  be  always 
threatening  their  rear  and  communications;  to 
occupy  posts  they  would  not  dare  lo  attack,  and  so 
toavoi<l  fighting,  at  the  same  time  hindering  them 
from  all  important  tmdertakiugs.  lie  began  by 
throwing  himself  between  two  corps  of  their 
army,  at  the  point  where  they  expected  to  effect 
a  junction;  and  in  the  eight  or  nine  days  thus 
gained,  he  recovered  Rhetel,  without  which  it 
would  have  been,  as  he  declares  himself,  impos- 
sible to  defend  Picardy  and  Champagne.  Rhetel, 
soniuch  an  object  of  anxiety,  was  taken  in  three 
days.  Battled  in  their  original  purposes,  and  at  a 
loss,  the  Spanish  expected  a  large  c(mvoy  from 
Cambray,  escorted  by  3,000  horse.  Turenne  got 
news  of  this,  and,  posting  himself  nearPeronne  to 
intercept  it,  drove  it  back  to  Cambray  [August  11, 
1653].  There  Condeand  Fuensaldana  turned  upon 
him;  but  he  took  up  a  position,  which  they  watched 
for  three  or  four  days,  and  there  defied  their 
attack.  They  refused  the  challenge.  Thence 
the  enemy  drew  off,"  with  designs  on  Gui.se, 
which  Turenne  frustrated.  "Conde  then  laid 
siege  lo  Rocroi,  where  his  own  first  glory  had 
been  .gainetl ;  and  this  place  is  so  hemmed  in 
by  W'Oods  and  defiles,  that  the  relief  of  it  was 
impossible.  But  Turenne  compensated  for  the 
lo.ss  of  it  by  the  equally  valuable  recai)lure  of 
Mouson.  Thus  the  whole  year  was  spent  in 
marches  and  countermarches,  in  gains  and  losses, 
which  had  no  influence  on  events.  By  this 
time  the  malcontents  were  so  prostrate  that 
Conde's  brother,  the  Prince  de  t'onti,  and  his 
sister,  the  Duchesse  de  Longueville,  made  their 
peace  with  the  court,  .  .  .  The  year  16,54  opened 
with  the  siege  of  Stenay  by  the  young  king  in 
person,  who  was  carried  thither  by  Mazarin,  to 
overawe  Conde's  governor  with  tlie  royal  name 
and  majesty.  That  ollicer  was  more  true  to  his 
trust  than  to  his  allegiance,  and  .Stenay  cost  a 
.siege.  .  .  .  Conde  could  do  no  better  than  imitate 
Turemie's  policy  of  the  jjrevious  year,  and  be- 
siege Arras  as  an  equivalent  for  Stenay ;  to  which 
end  he  mustered  33,000  men.  Arras  was  a  town 
of  some  value.  Conde  had  caught  it  at  disad- 
vantage; the  governor.  Mondejeu  .  .  .  was  put 
on  his  defence  with  2..500  foot  and  100  horse.  To 
reinforce  this  slender  garrison  was  the  first  care  of 
Turenne.  .  .  .  Mazarin  was  anxious  for  Arras, 
and  offered  Turenne  to  break  up  the  siege  of 
Stenay,  for  the  sake  of  reinforcing  the  army  of 
relief.  This  jiroposal  the  Viscoimt  declineil.  He 
must  have  been  very  confident  of  his  own  ca- 
pacity; for  he  could  collect  only  14,000  men  to 
hover  around  the  enemy's  camp.  ...  He  ])ro- 
posed  no  attempt  upon  the  iutrenchments  till  he 
had  the  aid  of  the  troops  from  Stenay  .  .  .  ;  but 
he  disposed  his  parties  around  so  as  to  prevent  the 
enemy's  convoys  from  reaching  them. "  Stenay 
surrendered  on  the  6th  of  August,  and  Turenne, 
with  reinforcements  from  its  besiegers,  attacked 
the  Spanish  lines  at  Arras  on  the  night  of  the 
24th,  with  complete  success.  The  Spaniards 
raised  the  siege  and  retreated  to  Cambray,  leav- 
ing 3,000  prisoners  and  63  jiieces  of  cannon  in  the 
hands  of  the  French.  "  The  capture  of  Quesnoy 
and  Binehes  rilled  >ip  the  rest  of  the  year;  the 
places  were  weak  and  the  garrisons  feeble.     Nor 
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did  the  next  season,  1655.  offer  anytliing  of 
interest.  Turenne  reduced  Landrecies,  C'onde. 
and  Guislain.  while  his  active  opponent  was 
sometimes  foiled  by  his  precautions,  and  sometimes 
baffled  bj'  the  absurd  behaviour  of  the  Spanish 
authorities.  .  .  .  The  great  event  of  1656  was  the 
siege  of  Valenciennes.  This  place  .  .  .  was  in- 
vested by  Turenne  about  the  middle  of  June : 
but  hardly  had  his  camp  been  intrenched  before 
he  repented  of  his  undertaking.  The  Scheldt  flows 
through  the  town,  and  by  reservoirs  and  sluices 
was  flooded  at  the  will  of  the  enemy.  Turenne's 
camp  was  largely  inundated.  .  .  .  He  had  over- 
estimated his  means :  so  great  was  the  circle  of 
his  circumvallatiou  that  he  had  not  men  enough 
to  guard  it  adequately,  when  C'onde  and  the 
Spanish  appeared  with  20.000  men  to  the  relief 
of  the  place."  They  broke  through  his  lines  and 
forced  him  to  retreat,  with  a  heavy  loss  of  pris- 
oners taken.  "The  Viscount  retrieved  his  credit 
by  the  bold  stand  he  made  after  the  defeat." — 
T.  O.  Cockavne,  Life  of  Marshal  Turenne,  pp. 
58-69. 

Also  ix:  Lord  Mahon,  Life  of  Conde,  ch.  10. — 
J.  B.  Perkins,  Franee  under  Maznrin,  ch.  16-17 
<f.  2). 

A.  D.  1653-1660. — First  persecution  of  the 
Jansenists.     See  Port  Roy.^l  and  the  .J.\xsen- 

ISTS. 

A.  D.  1655-1658. — Alliance  with  the  English 
Commonwealth  against  Spain. — The  taking 
of  Dunkirk  for  England  and  Gravelines  for 
France. — End  of  the  war. —  ■  Mazarin  was  now 
bent  upon  an  enterprise  which,  if  successful, 
must  finish  the  war.  A  deadly  blow  would  be 
struck  at  the  strength  of  Spain  if  Dunkirk,  ilur- 
dyck,  and  Gravelines — the  possession  of  which 
was  of  vital  importance  to  her  communication 
with  Flanders,  as  well  as  enabling  her  to  ruin 
French  commerce  on  that  coast  —  could  be  wrested 
from  her.  For  this  the  cooperation  of  some 
maritime  power  was  necessary,  and  JIazarin  de- 
termined at  all  costs  to  secure  England.  With 
Cromwell,  the  only  diplomatist  by  whose  astute- 
ness he  confessed  himself  baffled,  he  had  been 
negotiating  since  1651.  .  .  .  At  length  on  Novem- 
ber 3.  1655,  a  treaty  was  signed  at  Westminster, 
based  upon  freedom  of  commerce  and  an  engage- 
ment that  neither  country  should  assist  the  ene- 
mies or  rebels  of  the  other;  Mazarin  consented  to 
expel  Charles  II.,  James,  and  twenty  named  roy- 
alists from  France.  Cromwell  similarly  agreed 
to  dismiss  from  England  the  emissaries  of  C'onde. 
But  Mazarin  was  soon  anxious  for  a  more  effec- 
tual bond.  .  .  .  Cromwell  had  equally  good  rea- 
sons for  drawing  closer  to  France,  for  Spain  was 
preparing  actively  to  assist  Charles  II.  French 
and  English  interests  thus  coinciding,  an  alli- 
ance was  signed  at  Paris  on  March  23,  1657  [see 
Engl.\xd:  a.  D.  1655-1658].  Gravelines  and 
Dunkirk  were  to  be  at  once  besieged  both  by 
land  and  sea.  England  was  to  send  6.000  men 
to  assist  the  French  army.  Gravelines  was  to 
become  French  and  Dunkirk  English ;  should  the 
former  fall  first  it  was  to  be  held  by  England 
until  Dunkirk  too  was  taken.  .  .  .  The  alliance 
was  not  a  moment  too  soon.  The  campaign  of 
1657  had  opened  disastrously.  The  tide  was 
however  turned  by  the  arrival  of  the  English  con- 
tingent. Montmedy  was  immediately  besieged, 
and  capitulated  on  August  4.  The  effect  was 
again  to  make  ilazarin  hang  back  from  further 
effort,  since  it  seemed  possible  now  to  make  peace 


with  Spain,  and  thereby  avoid  an  English  occu- 
pation of  Dunkirk.  But  Cromwell  would  stand 
no  trifling,  and  his  threats  were  .so  clear  that 
Jlazarin  determined  to  act  loyally  and  without 
delay.  On  September  30.  Turenne  laid  siege  to 
Mardyck,  which  protected  Dunkirk,  and  took  it 
in  four  days.  It  was  at  once  handed  over  to 
the  English. "  In  the  spring  of  16.58  the  siege  of 
Dunkirk  was  begun.  The  Spaniards,  under  Don 
John  of  Austria  and  Conde,  attempting  to  relieve 
the  place,  were  defeated  (June  13)  in  the  battle 
of  the  Dunes,  by  Turenne  and  Cromwell's  Iron- 
sides (see ExGL.vsD :  A.  D.  1655-1658).  "Dunkirk 
immediately  surrendered,  and  on  the  25th  was  in 
Cromwell's  possession.  Two  months  later  Grave- 
lines also  fell.  A  short  and  brilliant  campaign 
followed,  in  which  Don  .lohn  and  C'onde,  shut 
up  in  Brussels  and  Tournai  respectively,  were 
compelled  to  remain  inactive  while  fortress  after 
fortress  fell  into  French  hands.  A  few  days 
after  the  fall  of  Gravelines  Cromwell  died ;  but 
Mazarin  was  now  near  his  goal.  Utterly  defeated 
on  her  own  soil,  beaten,  too.  by  the  Portuguese 
at  Elvas.  and  threatened  in  jlilan,  her  army 
ruined,  her  treasury  bankrupt,  without  a  single 
ally  in  Europe,  Spain  stood  at  last  powerless  be- 
fore him. " — O.  Airv,  The  English  Restoration  and 
Lmiis  XIV..  ch.  6." 

A.  D.  1657. — Candidacy  of  Louis  XIV.  for 
the  imperial  crown.  .See  Gehmaxv:  .V.  D. 
1G4S-1705. 

A.  D.  1659-1661. — The  treaty  of  the  Pyre- 
nees.— Marriage  of  Louis  XIV.  to  the  Spanish 
Infanta.  —  "The  Spaniards  could  struggle  no 
longer:  they  sued  for  peace.  Things  were  pre- 
pared for  it  on  every  hand:  Spain  was  desperate; 
matters  far  from  settled  or  safe  in  France;  in 
England  the  Protector's  death  had  come  very 
opportunely  for  JIazarin ;  the  strong  man  was 
no  longer  there  to  hold  the  balance  between  the 
European  powers.  Questions  as  to  a  Spanish 
marriage  and  the  Spanish  succession  had  been 
before  men  since  1648:  the  Spaniards  had  dis- 
liked the  match,  thinking  that  in  the  end  it  must 
subject  them  to  France.  But  things  were  changed ; 
Philip  IV.  now  bad  an  heir,  so  that  the  nations 
might  hope  to  remain  under  two  distinct  crowns; 
moreover,  the  needs  of  Spain  were  far  greater 
than  in  1648,  while  the  demands  of  France  were 
less.  So  negociation  between  Mazarin  and  Louis 
dc  Haro  on  the  little  Isle  of  Pheasants  in  the 
Bidassoa,  under  the  very  shadow  of  the  Pyrenees, 
went  on  prosperously;  even  the  proposal  that 
Louis  XIV.  should  espou.se  the  Infanta  of  Spain, 
^laria  Theresa,  was  at  last  agreed  to  at  Madriil. 
The  only  remaining  difficulty  arose  from"  the 
fact  that  the  young  King,  Louis  XIV.,  had 
fallen  in  love  with  Maria  JIanciui.  Cardinal  Maz- 
arins  niece,  and  wished  to  marry  her.  ' ' The 
King  at  last  abandoned  his  youthful  and  pure 
]iassion,  and  signed  the  Treaty  of  the  Pyrenees 
[concluded  November  7,  1659],  condemning  him- 
self to  a  marriage  of  state,  which  exalted  high 
the  dignity  of  the  French  Crown,  only  to  plunge 
it  in  the  end  into  the  troubles  and  disasters  of 
the  Succession  War.  The  treaty  of  jieace  begins 
with  articles  on  trade  and  navigation:  then  fol- 
low cessions,  restitutions,  and  exchanges  of  ter- 
ritories. 1.  On  the  Xorthern  frontier  Spain 
ceded  all  she  had  in  Artois.  with  exception  of 
Aire  and  S.  Omer ;  in  Flanders  itself  Fntnce  got 
Ciravelines  and  its  outer  defences.  In  Ilainault 
she   became  mistress  of  the  important   towns. 
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Lanrtrecics,  Quesnoy.  and  Avesnes,  and  also 
strengthened  her  position  by  some  exchanges:  in 
Luxemburg  she  retained  Tliiouville.  Montmedy. 
and  several  lesser  places;  so  that  over  her  whole 
northern  border  France  advanced  her  frontier 
along  a  line  answering  to  her  old  limits.  ...  In 
return  slie  restore<l  to  Spain  several  of  her  latest 
conquests  in  Flanders:  Ypres,  Oudenarde,  Dix- 
miiden,  Fiirnes,  and  other  cities.  In  Conde's 
country  France  recovered  Rocroy,  Lc  Catclet 
and  Linchanip.  occupied  by  the  Prince's  soldiers; 
and  so  secured  the  Siifety  and  defences  of  Cham- 
pagne and  Paris.  2.  More  to  the  East,  the 
Duke  of  Lorraine,  having  submitted  with  such 
good  grace  as  might  be,  was  reinstated  in  his 
Duchy.  .  .  .  But  France  received  her  price  here 
also,  the  Duchy  of  Bar,  the  County  of  Clermont 
on  the  edge  of  Champagne,  Stenay,  Dun,  Jametz, 
Moycnvic,  became  Iters.  The  fortifications  of 
Nancy  were  to  be  rased  for  ever;  the  Duke  of 
Lorraine  bound  himself  to  peace,  and  agreed  to 
give  France  free  passage  to  the  Bishopricks  and 
Alsace.  This  was  the  more  necessary,  because 
Franche-Comte,  the  other  higliway  into  Alsace, 
was  left  to  the  Spaniards,  and  such  places  in  it 
as  were  in  the  King's  hands  were  restored  to 
them.  Far  out  in  Germany  Louis  XIV.  replaced 
Julich  in  the  hands  of  the  Duke  of  Xeuberg ;  and 
that  element  of  controversy,  the  germ  or  pretext 
of  these  long  wars,  was  extinct  for  ever.  On  the 
Savoyard  border  France  retained  Pinerolo,  with 
all  the  means  and  temptations  of  offence  which 
it  involved:  she  restored  to  the  Duke  her  other 
conquests  within  his  territories,  and  to  the  Span- 
iards whatever  she  held  in  Lombard}';  she  also 
honourably  obtained  an  amnesty  for  those  sub- 
jects of  .'^pain,  Neapolitans  or  Catalans,  who  hail 
sided  with  France.  Lastly,  the  Pyrenees  became 
the  final,  as  it  was  the  natural,  boundar}-  be- 
tween the  two  Latin  kingdoms.  .  .  .  Roussillon 
and  Confiaus  became  French:  all  French  Con- 
quests to  the  south  of  the  l\vreuces  were  restored 
to  Spain.  The  Spanish  King  renounced  all  claims 
on  Alsace  or  Breisach:  on  the  other  hand  the 
submission  of  the  great  Coude  was  accepted;  he 
was  restored  to  all  his  domains;  his  son,  the 
young  Duke  of  Enghien,  being  made  Granil 
blaster  of  France,  and  he  himself  appointed 
Governor  of  Burgundj'  and  Bresse:  his  friends 
and  followers  were  included  in  the  amnest.y. 
Some  lesser  stipulations,  with  a  view  to  the  peace 
of  Europe,  for  the  settlement  of  the  differences 
between  Spain  and  Portugal,  between  the  Dukes 
of  Savoy  and  JIantua,  between  the  Catholic  and 
the  Protestant  Cantons  of  Switzerland,  and  an 
agreement  to  help  forward  jieace  between  the 
Northern  Courts,  worthily  close  this  great  docu- 
ment, this  weighty  appendix  to  the  Treaties  of 
Westph;ilia.  A  separate  act,  as  was  fitting,  regu- 
lated all  (piestions  bearing  on  the  great  marriage. 
It  contains  a  solemn  renunciation,  intended  to 
bar  for  ever  the  union  of  the  two  Crowns  under 
one  sceptre,  or  the  absorption  into  France  of 
Flanders,  Burgimdy,  or  Charolais.  It  was  a  re- 
nunciation which,  as  Mazarin  foresaw  long  be- 
fore, would  never  hold  firm  against  the  tempta- 
tions and  exigencies  of  time.  The  King's  marriage 
with  the  Infanta  Maria  Theresa  of  Spain  did  not 
take  place  till  the  next  year,  by  which  time  Maz- 
arin's  work  in  life  seemed  well  nigh  over;  racked 
with  gout,  Ue  had  little  enjoyment  of  his  tri- 
umphs. ...  He  betook  himself  to  the  arrange- 
ment of  his  own  affairs:  his  physicians  giving 


him,  early  in  1661,  no  hopes  of  recovery.  .  .  . 
These  things  arranged,  the  Cardinal  resigne<i 
himself  to  die  'with  a  serenity  more  philosophic 
tlian  Christian';  and  passed  away  on  the  Slli  of 
MarGli.1061."— G.W.  Kitchin,  llik.  of  Fniiirr.  hk. 
4,  (-•/(.  8  (c.  3).— "The  Treaty  of  tile  Pyrenees, 
which  completed  the  great  work  of  pacification 
that  had  commenced  at  ilunster,  is  justly  cele- 
brated as  having  put  an  end  to  such  bitter  and 
useless  animosities.  But,  it  is  more  famous,  as 
having  introduced  a  new  ;cra  in  European  poli- 
tics. In  its  provisions  all  the  leading  events  of  a 
century  to  come  had  their  origin  —  the  wars  which 
terminated  with  the  Treaties  of  Aix-la-Chapellc, 
Ninieguen,  and  Ryswick,  and  that  concerning 
the  Spanish  succession.  So  great  an  epoch  in 
history  has  the  Pyrenean  Treaty  been  accounted 
by  politicians,  that  Lord  Bolingbroke  was  of  opin- 
ion, '  That  the  only  jiart  of  history  necessary  to  bo 
thoroughly  studied,  goes  no  farther  back  than  this 
treaty,  since,  from  that  periotl,  a  new  set  of  mo- 
tives and  principles  have  prevailed  all  over 
Europe.'  " — J.  Dtinlop,  Menudrs  of  Sjiniit  (Juriiig 
the  IleirjM  of  Philip  IV.  and  CliarUs  II.,  r.  1, 
ch.  11. 

A.  D.  1660-1688. — A  footing  gained  in  New- 
foundland. See  NEWF()r.\I)I,.\ND:  A.  1).  UiCiO- 
1688. 

A.  D.  1661. — Personal  assumption  of  the 
government  by  Louis  XIV. — The  extraordi- 
nary characteristics  of  the  reign  of  the  Grand 
Monarch,  nowr  begun. —  On  tlie  death  of  .Maza- 
rin  Louis  XIV.,  then  twenty-three  years  old,  an- 
nounced to  his  council  his  intention  of  taking  the 
government  solely  upon  himself.  His  ministers 
were  henceforward  to  receive  instructions  from 
him  in  person;  there  was  to  be  no  premier  at 
their  head.  The  reign  which  then  began  "was 
the  cidminating  epoch  in  the  history  of  the 
French  .Monarchy.  What  the  age  of  Pericles 
was  in  the  history  of  the  Athenian  Demoer.-icy. 
what  the  age  of  the  Scipios  was  in  the  history  of 
the  Roman  Republic,  that  was  the  reign  of  Louis 
XIV.  in  the  history  of  the  old  Monarchy  of 
France.  .  .  .  It  is  not  only  the  most  conspicuous 
reign  in  the  history  of  France  —  it  is  the  most 
conspicuous  reign  in  the  history  of  Jlonarchy  in 
general.  Of  the  very  manj-  kings  whom  history 
mentions,  who  have  striven  to  exalt  the  mo- 
narchical principle,  none  of  them  achieved  a  suc- 
cess remotely  comparable  to  his.  .  .  .  They  may 
have  ruled  over  wider  dominions,  but  they  never 
attained  the  exceptional  position  of  power  and 
prestige  which  he  enjoyed  for  more  than  half  a 
century.  They  never  were  obeyed  so  submis- 
sively at  home,  nor  so  dreaded,  and  even  re- 
spected, abroad.  For  L(nns  XIV.  carried  off  that 
last  reward  of  com|)lete  success,  that  he  for  a 
time  silenced  even  envj',  and  turned  it  into  ad- 
miration. We  who  can  examine  with  cold  .scru- 
tiny the  make  and  composition  of  this  Colossus 
of  "a  French  Monarchy;  who  Ciin  perceive  how 
much  the  brass  and  clay  in  it  exceeded  the  gold; 
who  know  how  it  afterwards  fell  with  a  resound- 
ing ruin,  the  last  eclioes  of  which  have  scarcely 
died  away,  have  difficulty  in  realising  the  fas- 
cination it  exercised  upon  contemporaries  who 
witnessed  its  first  setting  up.  Louis  XIV.  's  reign 
was  the  very  triumph  of  commonplace  great- 
ness, of  external  magnificence  and  success,  such 
as  the  vulgar  among  mankind  can  best  and  tnost 
sincerely  appreciate.  .  .  .  His  qualities  were  on 
the  surface,  visible  and  comprehensible  to  all. 
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.  .  .  He  was  indefatigably  industrious:  Tvorked 
on  an  average  eiglit  liours  a  day  for  fifty-four 
years;  had  great  teuacity  of  will;  tliat  Ivind  of 
solid  judgment  ■nliich  comes  of  slowness  of  brain, 
and  withal  a  most  majestic  port  and  great  dignity 
of  manners.  He  had  also  as  much  kindliness  of 
nature  as  the  very  great  can  be  expected  to  have. 
.  .  .  He  must  have  had  great  original  fineness  of 
tact,  though  it  was  in  the  end  nearly  extinguished 
by  adulation  and  incense.  His  court  was  an  ex- 
traordinary creation,  and  the  greatest  thing  he 
achieved.  He  made  it  the  microcosm  of  all  that 
was  most  brilliant  and  prominent  in  France. 
Every  order  of  merit  was  invited  there,  and  re- 
ceived courteous  welcome.  To  no  circumstance 
did  he  so  much  owe  his  enduring  popularity. 
By  its  means  he  impressed  into  his  service  that 
galaxy  of  great  writers,  the  first  and  the  last 
classic  authors  of  France,  whose  calm  and  serene 
lu.stre  will  for  ever  illumine  the  epoch  of  his  ex- 
istence. It  may  even  be  admitted  that  his  share 
in  that  lustre  was  not  so  accidental  and  unde- 
served as  certain  king-haters  have  supposed. 
That  subtle  critic,  M.  Ste.  Beuve,  thinks  he  can 
trace  a  marked  rise  even  in  Bossuet's  style  from 
the  moment  he  became  a  courtier  of  Louis  XIV. 
The  king  brought  men  together,  placed  them  in 
a  position  where  they  were  induced  and  urged  to 
bring  their  talents  to  a  focus.  His  Court  was 
alternatel_v  a  high-bred  gala  and  a  stately  uni- 
versity. .  .  .  But  Louis  XIV.  's  reign  has  better 
titles  than  the  adidations  of  courtiers  and  the 
eulogies  of  wits  and  poets  to  the  attention  of 
posterity.  It  marks  one  of  the  most  memorable 
epochs  in  the  annals  of  mankind.  It  stretches 
across  history  like  a  great  mountain-range,  sepa- 
rating ancient  France  from  the  France  of  modern 
times.  On  the  farther  slope  are  Catholicism  and 
feudalism  in  their  various  stages  of  splendour 
and  decay  —  the  France  of  crusade  and  chivalry, 
of  St.  Louis  and  Bayard.  On  the  hither  side  are 
free-thought,  industry,  and  centralization  —  the 
France  of  Voltaire.  Turgot  and  Condorcet.  When 
Louis  came  to  the  throne,  the  Thirty  Years'  "War 
still  wanted  six  years  of  its  end,  and  the  heat  of 
theological  strife  was  at  its  intensest  glow.  "When 
he  died,  the  religious  temperature  had  cooled 
nearl}-  to  freezing-point,  and  a  new  vegetation  of 
science  and  positive  inquiry  was  overspreading 
the  world.  This  amounts  to  saying  that  his 
reign  covers  the  greatest  epoch  of  mental  transi- 
tion through  which  the  human  mind  has  hitherto 
passed,  excepting  the  transition  we  are  witness- 
ing in  the  day  which  now  is.  We  need  but  re- 
call the  names  of  the  writers  and  thinkers  who 
arose  during  Louis  XIV. 's  reign,  and  shed  their 
seminal  ideas  broadcast  u])on  the  air,  to  realise 
how  full  a  period  it  was,  both  of  birth  and  decaj' : 
of  tlie  passing  away  of  the  old  and  the  uprising 
of  the  new  forms  of  thought.  To  mention  only 
the  greatest ; — the  following  are  among  the  chiefs 
who  helped  to  transform  the  mental  fabric  of 
Europe  in  the  age  of  Louis  XIV.: — Descartes, 
Xewton,  Leibnitz,  Locke,  Boyle.  .  .  .  But  the 
chief  interest  which  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV. 
offers  to  the  student  of  history  has  yet  to  be 
mentioned.  It  was  the  great  turning-point  in 
the  history  of  the  French  people.  The  triumph 
of  the  ^lonarchical  ijrinciple  was  so  complete 
under  him.  independence  and  self-reliance  were 
so  effectually  crushed,  both  in  localities  and  in- 
dividuals, tiiat  a  jiermanent  bent  was  given  to 
the  national  mind  —  a  habit  of  looking  to  the 


Government  for  all  action  and  initiative  perma- 
nently established.  Before  the  reign  of  Louis 
XIV.  it  was  a  question  which  might  fairly  be 
considered  undecided,  whether  the  country  would 
be  able  or  not,  willing  or  not,  to  co-operate  with 
its  rulers  in  the  work  of  the  Government  and  the 
reform  of  abuses.  On  more  than  one  occasion 
such  co-operation  did  not  seem  entirely  impossi- 
ble or  improbable.  .  .  .  After  the  reign  of  Louis 
XIV.  such  co-operation  of  the  ruler  and  the  ruled 
became  impossible.  The  Government  of  France 
had  become  a  machine  depending  upon  the  action 
of  a  single  spring.  Spontaneity  in  the  popula- 
tion at  large  was  extinct,  and  wliatever  there  was 
to  do  must  be  done  by  the  central  authority.  As 
long  as  the  Government  could  correct  abuses  it 
was  well :  if  it  ceased  to  be  equal  to  this  task 
they  must  go  uncorrected.  When  at  last  the  re- 
form of  .secular  and  gigantic  abuses  presented 
itself  with  imperious  lu-gency,  the  alternative 
before  the  Monarch}'  was  either  to  carr_v  the  re- 
form with  a  high  hand,  or  perish  in  the  failure 
to  do  so.  AVe  know  how  signal  the  failure  was, 
and  could  not  help  being,  under  the  circum- 
stances; and  through  having  placed  the  Mon- 
archy between  these  alternatives,  it  is  no  paradox 
to  say  that  Louis  XIV.  was  one  of  the  most  direct 
ancestors  of  the  Great  Revolution." — J.  C.  Mori- 
son,  The  Rei'jii  of  Louis  XIV.  {Fortnir/htly  Rev., 
March.  18T4). 

Also  ix:  J.  I.  von  Dollinger,  The  Policy  of 
Louis  XIV.  (Studies  in  Enropedn  History,  ch.  11). 

A.  D.  1661-1680. — Revived  and  grov^ing  per- 
secution of  the  Huguenots. — "Oneof  the  King's 
first  acts,  on  assuming  the  supreme  control  of 
affairs  at  the  death  of  Mazarin,  was  signiticant 
of  his  future  policy  with  regard  to  the  Huguenots. 
Among  the  representatives  of  the  various  public 
bodies  who  came  to  tender  him  their  congratula- 
tions, there  appeared  a  deputation  of  Protestant 
ministers,  headed  by  their  president  Vignole ;  but 
the  King  refused  to  receive  them,  and  directed 
that  thev  should  be  ordered  to  leave  Paris  forth- 
with. Louis  was  not  slow  to  follow  up  this  in- 
timation by  measures  of  a  more  positive  kind, 
for  he  had  been  carefully  taught  to  hate  Protes- 
tantism: and,  now  that  he  pos.sesscd  unrestrained 
power,  he  flattered  himself  with  the  idea  of  com- 
pelling the  Huguenots  to  abandon  their  convic- 
tions and  adopt  his  own.  His  minister  Louvois 
wrote  to  tlie  governors  throughout  the  provinces 
that  'his  majesty  will  not  suffer  any  person  in 
his  kingdom  but  those  who  are  of  his  religion.' 
.  .  .  A  series  of  edicts  was  accordingly  published 
with  the  object  of  carrying  the  King's  purposes 
into  effect.  The  conferences  of  the  Protestants 
were  declared  to  be  suppressed.  Though  wor- 
ship was  still  permitted  in  their  churches,  the 
singing  of  psalms  in  private  dwellings  was  de- 
clared to  be  forbidden.  .  .  .  Protestant  children 
were  invited  to  declare  themselves  against  the 
religion  of  their  parents.  Boys  of  fourteen  and 
girls  of  twelve  years  old  might,  on  embracing 
Roman  Catholicism,  become  enfranchised  and 
entirely  free  from  parental  control.  .  .  .  The 
Huguenots  were  again  debarred  from  holding 
public  offices,  though  a  few,  such  as  Marshal 
Turenne  and  Admiral  Duquesne,  who  were 
Protestants,  broke  through  this  barrier  by  the 
splendor  of  their  services  to  the  state.  In  some 
provinces,  the  exclusion  was  so  severe  that  a  pro- 
fession of  the  Roman  Catholic  faith  was  required 
from  simple   artisans.    .    .    .    Colbert,  while   he 
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lived,  ondcavorcil  to  restrain  tlic  King,  and  Id 
abate  tliesc  intolerable  persecutions.  .  .  .  lie 
took  tlie  opportunity  of  cautioninir  tlie  King  lest 
the  measin"es  he  was  enforciiii;'  nii^dit  tend,  if 
tarried  out.  to  the  impoverislinient  of  France  and 
the  aggrandizement  of  her  rivals.  .  .  .  But  all 
Colbert's  expostulations  were  in  vain ;  the  Jesuits 
were  stronger  than  he  was,  and  the  King  was  in 
their  hands;  besides,  Colbert's  power  was  on  the 
decline.  ...  In  10G6  the  (lueen-mother  dieil, 
leaving  to  her  son.  as  her  last  bei|uest,  that  he 
should  suppress  and  externiinale  heresy  within 
his  dominions.  .  .  .  The  Bishop  of  Meau.v  ex- 
horteil  him  to  press  on  in  the  path  his  sainted 
mother  had  pointed  out  to  him.  .  .  .  The  Hugue- 
nots had  already  taken  alarm  at  the  renewal  of 
the  persecution,  and  such  of  them  as  could 
readily  disjiose  of  their  property  anil  goods  were 
beginning  to  leave  the  kingdom  in  considerable 
numbers  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  them- 
selves in  foreign  countries.  To  prevent  this,  the 
King  issued  an  edict  forbidding  French  subjects 
from  proceeding  abroad  without  express  per- 
mission, under  penalty  of  confiscation  of  their 
goods  and  propertj'.  This  was  followed  by  a 
succession  of  severe  measures  for  the  conversion 
or  extirpation  of  such  of  the  Protestants — in 
numbers  about  a  million  and  a  half  —  as  had  not 
by  this  time  contrived  to  make  their  escape  from 
the  kingdom.  The  kidnapping  of  Protestant 
children  was  actively  set  on  foot  by  the  agents 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  priests,  and  their  parents 
were  subjected  to  heavy  penalties  if  they  ven- 
tured to  complain.  Orders  were  issued  to  pidl 
down  the  Protestant  places  of  worship,  and  as 
many  as  eighty  were  shortly  destroyed  in  one 
diocese.  .  .  .  Protestants  were  forbidden  to  print 
books  without  the  authority  of  magistrates  of  the 
Romish  communion.  Protestant  teachers  were 
interdicted  from  teaching  children  any  thing  more 
than  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic.  .  .  . 
Protestants  were  only  allowed  to  bury  their  dead 
at  daybreak  or  at  nightfall.  They  w-erc  pro- 
hibited from  singing  psalms  on  land  or  on  water, 
in  workshops  or  in  dwellings.  If  a  priestly 
procession  pas.sed  one  of  their  churches  while  the 
psalms  were  l)eing  snug,  tlieymust  stop  instantly 
on  pain  of  the  fine  or  imprisomnent  of  the  oflici- 
ating  minister.  In  short,  from  the  pettiest 
annoyance  to  the  most  exasperating  cruelty, 
nothing  was  wanting  on  the  part  of  the  'Most 
Christian  King'  and  his  abettors." — S.  Smiles, 
T/ic  lIiiijiicHotn,  eh.  7. 

Also  ix:  A.  Slaury,   Memoirs  of  a  Huguenot 
Frimilji  (Frinfiiine),  ch.  4-7. — -W.   S.    Browning, 

Hint,  nfthc  UlKJlUhiltX,  ch.   .59-00. 

A.  D.     1661-1683. — The    administration    of 
Colbert. — His  economic  system  and  its  results. 

—  ■■  Witli  Colbert  the  s]iirit  of  tlic  great  Cardinal 
came  back  to  power.  Born  at  Reims  on  the  29th 
of  August,  1619,  Colbert  was  educated  by  the 
Jesuits,  and  at  the  early  age  of  nineteen  entered 
the  War  (Jtliee,  in  which  department  Le  Tellier, 
a  connection  of  his  family  by  marriage,  tilled  the 
post  of  Under-Secretary  of  State.  From  the 
first  Colbert  distinguished  himself  by  his  abnor- 
mal powers  of  work,  by  his  extraordinary  zeal  in 
the  pidjlic  service,  and"  by  an  equal  devotion  to 
his  own  interests.  His  .Jesuit  training  showed 
fruit  in  his  dealings  with  all  those  who,  like  Le 
Tellier  or  Mazarin.  could  be  of  use  to  him  on  his 
road  to  power,  whilst  the  old  tradition  of  his 
Scotch  blood  is  favoured  by  a  certain  '  dourness  ' 


of  character  which  rendered  him  in  general  dilli- 
cult  of  access.  His  marvellous  strength  of  braiti, 
seconded  by  rare  powers  of  endurance,  enabled 
him  to  work  habitually  fourteen  hoiu's  a  day,  to 
enter  into  every  detail  of  every  branch  of  tin.' 
administration,  whilst  at  the  same  time  he  never 
lost  sight  of  that  noble  project  of  tiniversal  re- 
form which  he  had  conceived,  and  which  em- 
braced both  Church  and  State.  .  .  .  (Qualified  in 
every  way  for  the  work  of  administration,  abso- 
lutely indilferent  to  popularity,  Colbert  seemed 
destined  by  nature  to  lead  the  fin.il  charge 
against  the  surviving  forces  of  the  fcud.-d  system. 
After  the  troubles  of  the  Fronde  had  died"  away 
and  the  death  of  JIazarin  had  left  Louis  XIV.  a 
king  in  deed  as  well  as  in  name,  these  forces  of 
the  past  were  personified  by  Foucjuet,  and  the 
duel  between  Fouquet  and  Colbert  was  the  dra- 
matic close  of  a  straggle  predestined  to  end  in 
the  complete  triumph  of  absolutism.  The  mag- 
nificent and  brilliant  Fouquet,  who  for  years  past 
hail  taken  advantage  of  his  position  as  '  Surin- 
tcnilant  des  Finances'  to  lavish  the  resources  of 
the  State  on  his  private  pleasures,  was  plainly 
marked  out  as  the  object  of  Colbert's  hostility. 

j  ...  On  the  losing  side  were  ranged  all  the 
spendthrift  princes  and  facile  beauties  of  the 
Court,    all  the  greedy   recipients   of    Fouquet's 

I  ostentatious  bounties.  He  had  reckoned  that 
the  greatest  names  in  France  would  be  compro- 
mised by  his  fall,  and  that  by  their  danger  hisown 
safety  was  assured.  lie  had  reckoned  without 
Colbert;  he  had  reckoned  withinit  that  power 
which  had  been  steadily  growing  throughout  all 
vicissitudes  of  fate  during  the  last  two  genera- 
tions, and  which  was  now  centred  in  the  King. 
No  stranger  turn  of  fortune  can  be  pictured  than 
that  which,  on  tlie  threshold  of  the  modern  era, 
linked  the  nobles  of  France  in  their  last  struggle 
for  independence  with  the  fortunes  of  a  rapa- 
cious and  fraudulent  financier,  nor  can  anything 
be  more  suggestive  of  the  character  of  the  com- 
ing epoch  than  the  sight  of  tliis  last  battle 
fought,  not  in  the  field  of  arms,  but  before  a 
court  of  law.  To  Colbert,  the  fall  of  Fouquet 
was  but  the  necessary  preliminary  to  that  reform 
of  every  In-anch  of  the  administration  which  had 
been  ripening  in  his  mind  ever  since  he  had 
entered  the  public  service.  To  bring  the  finan- 
cial situation  into  order,  it  was  neces.sary  first  to 
call  Fouquet  to  account.  .  .  .  The  fall  of  the 
chief  offender,  Fouquet,  having  been  brought 
about,  it  was  easy  to  force  all  those  who  had 
been  guilty  of  similar  malversations  on  a  minor 
scale  to  run  the  gauntlet  of  the  High  Conunission. 
Restitution  and  confiscation  became  the  order  of 
the  day,  and  when  the  Chamber  of  Justice  was 
finally  dissolved  in  1609,  far  beyond  any  advan- 
tage which  might  be  reckoned  to  the  Treasury 
from  these  sources  was  the  gain  to  the  nation  in 
the  general  sense  of  security  and  confidence.  It 
was  felt  that  the  days  of  wholesale  dishonesty 
and  embezzlement  were  at  an  end.  .  .  .  Colbert 
went  forward  from  this  moment  without  hesita- 
tion, devoting  his  whole  energies  to  the  gigantic 
task  of  re-shaping  the  whole  internal  economy  of 
France.  .  .  .  Backed  by  despotic  power,  his 
achievements  in  these  directions  have  to  an  in- 
credible extent  determined  the  destinies  of  mod- 
ern industry,  and  have  given  origin  to  the  whole 
system  of  modern  administration,  not  only  in 
France,  but  throughout  Europe.  In  the  teeth  of 
a  lavish  expenditure  which  he  was  utterly  unable 
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to  check,  once  ami  again  diil  Colbert  succeed  in 
establishing  a  tinanciiil  equilibrium  when  tlie 
fortunes  of  France  seemed  desperate.  ...  He 
aimed  ...  at  the  fostering  of  home  production 
by  an  elaborate  S3'stem  of  protection,  whilst  at 
the  same  time  the  markets  of  other  countries 
were  to  be  forced  open  and  flooded  with  French 
goods.  Any  attempt  on  the  part  of  a  weaker 
power  to  imitate  his  own  policy,  such  for  instance 
as  that  made  in  the  papal  states  by  Alexander 
VII.  and  Clement  IX.,  was  instantly  repressed 
with  a  high  hand.  .  .  .  His  leading  idea  was  to 
lower  all  export  dues  on  national  produce  and 
manufactures,  and,  whilst  diminisliing  import 
duties  on  such  raw  materials  as  were  required 
for  French  manufactures,  to  raise  them  until 
they  became  prohibitive  on  all  foreign  goods 
[see  T.vRiFF  Legisl.\tiox:  A.  D.  i'66-t-1667 
(Fr.^n'ce)].  The  success  of  the  tariff  of  1664  mis- 
led Colbert.  That  tarilf  was  a  splendidly  states- 
manlike attempt  to  put  an  end  to  the  conflict  and 
confusion  of  the  duties,  dues,  and  customs  then 
existing  in  the  different  provinces  and  ports  of 
France,  and  it  was  in  effect  a  tariff  calculated  for 
purely  fiscal  purposes.  Far  other  were  the  con- 
siderations embodied  in  the  tariff  of  1667,  which 
led  to  the  Dutch  and  English  wars,  and  which, 
having  been  enacted  in  the  supposed  interests  of 
home  industry,  eventually  stimulated  production 
in  other  countries.  ...  If,  however,  the  indus- 
trial policy  of  Colbert  cannot  be  said  to  have 
realised  his  expectations,  since  it  neither  brought 
about  a  great  increase  in  the  number  of  home 
manufactures  nor  succeeded  in  securing  a  larger 
share  of  foreign  trade,  there  is  not  a  doubt 
that,  in  spite  even  of  the  disastrous  wars  which 
it  provoked,  it  powerfully  contributed,  on  the 
whole,  to  phice  France  in  the  front  rank  as  a 
commercial  nation.  .  .  .  The  pitiless  and  d(;s- 
potic  Louvois,  who  had  succeeded  his  father. 
Colbert's  old  patron  Le  Tellier,  as  Secretary  of 
State  for  War,  played  on  the  imperious  vanity  of 
King  Louis,  and  engaged  him  in  wars  big  and 
little,  which  in  most  cases  wanted  even  the  shade 
of  a  pretext.  .  .  .  All  the  zeal  of  the  great  Min- 
ister's strict  economy  could  only  stay  for  a  while 
the  sure  approach  of  national  distress.  .  .  . 
When  Colljert  died,  on  6th  September,  1683.  the 
misery  of  France,  exhausted  by  oppressive  taxa- 
tion, and  depopulated  by  armies  kept  constantly 
on  foot,  cried  out  against  the  Jlinister  who,  rather 
than  fall  from  power,  had  lent  himself  to  meas- 
ures which  he  heartily  condenmed.  For  the 
moment  men  forgot  how  numerous  were  the  bene- 
fits which  he  had  conferred  .  .  .  andremenibered 
only  the  harshness  with  which  he  had  dealt  jus- 
tice and  stinted  mercy.  Yet  order  reigned  where, 
before  his  advent,  all  had  been  corruption  and 
confusion ;  the  navy  of  France  had  been  created, 
her  colonies  fostered,  her  forests  saved  from  de- 
struction; justice  and  the  authority  of  the  law 
had  tjeen  carried  into  the  darkest  corners  of  the 
land;  religious  toleration,  socially  if  not  politi- 
cally, had  been  advocated ;  whilst  the  encroach- 
ments of  the  Church  had  been  more  or  less  stead- 
fastly opposed.  To  the  material  prosperity  of 
the  nation  —  evert  after  we  have  made  all  possible 
deductions  for  the  evils  arising  from  an  exagger- 
ated system  of  protection  —  an  immense  and  en- 
during impulse  had  been  given ;  and  although  it 
is  true  that,  with  the  death  of  Colbert,  many 
parts  of  his  splendid  scheme  fell  to  the  ground, 
yet  it  must  be  confessed  that  the  spirit  in  which 


it  was  originated  and  improved  still  animates 
France." — Ladv  Dilke,  Fiance  under  Colbert 
(F'irtnirjhtty  Pue..  Fth.,  1886). 

Also  IX:  H.  Martin,  Lliist.  of  France:  Age  of 
Dmis  XIV.,  v.  1,  (•/(.  1-7. — See.  also,  Taille  .vsd 

G.VBELLE. 

A.  D.  1662. — The  purchase  of  Dunkirk  from 
Charles  II.     See  E.N(.  land;  A.I).  1662. 

A.  D.  1663-1674. — New  France  made  a  Royal 
Province. — The  French  West  India  Company. 
See  C-\N-AD.\:  A.  D.  1063-1674. 

A.  D.  1664. — Aid  given  to  Austria  against 
the  Turks. — The  victory  of  St.  Gothard.  See 
IlrxGAKV:  A.  I).  1660-l(j64. 

A.  D.  1664-1666. —  War  with  the  piratical 
Barbary  States.  —  The  Jijeli  expedition. — 
Treaties  with  Tunis  and  Algiers.  .See  Bau- 
r.AKY  States:  A.  I).  1664-liiN4. 

A.  D.  1664-1690. — The  building  of  Versailles. 
.See  VEiisArr.i.cs. 

A.  D.  1665. — The  Great  Days  of  Auvergne. 
— "  We  must  read  the  curious  account  of  the 
Great  Days  of  Auvergne,  written  by  Flecliier  in 
his  youth,  if  we  would  form  an  idea  of  the  bar- 
barism in  which  certain  provinces  of  France  were 
still  plunged,  in  the  midst  of  the  brilliant  civili- 
zation of  the  17th  century,  and  would  know  how 
a  large  number  of  those  seigniors,  who  showed 
themselves  so  gallant  and  tender  in  the  boudoirs 
of  Paris,  lived  on  their  estates,  in  the  midst  of 
their  subjects:  we  might  imagine  ourselves  in 
the  midst  of  feudalism.  A  moment  bewildered 
by  the  hammer  of  the  great  demolisher  [Riche- 
lieu], which  had  battered  down  so  many  Cha- 
teaux, the  mountain  squires  of  Auvergne,  Limou- 
sin, Marche  and  Forez  had  resumed  their  hal)its 
under  the  feeble  government  of  Mazarin.  Pro- 
tected by  their  remoteness  from  Paris  and  the 
parliament,  and  by  the  nature  of  the  coiunry 
they  inhabited,  they  intimidated  or  gained  over 
the  subaltern  judges,  and  committed  with  im- 
punity every  species  of  violence  and  exaction. 
A  single  feature  will  enable  us  to  comprehend 
the  state  of  these  provinces.  There  were  still, 
in  the  remoter  parts  of  Auvergne,  seigniors  who 
claimed  to  use  the  wedding  right  (droit  de  jam- 
bage).  or.  at  the  least,  to  sell  exemption  from 
this  right  at  a  high  price  to  bridegrooms.  Serf- 
hood of  the  glebe  still  existed  in  some  districts. 
August  31,  1665,  a  royal  declaration,  for  which 
ample  and  noble  reasons  were  given,  ordered  the 
holding  of  a  jurisdiction  or  court  'commonly 
called  the  Great  Days,'  in  the  city  of  Clermont, 
for  Auvergne,  Bourbonnais.  Xivernais.  Forez. 
Beaujolais,  Lyonnais,  Combrailles,  ilarche,  and 
Berry.  A  president  of  parliament,  a  master  of 
requests,  sixteen  councillors,  an  attorney-general, 
and  a  deputy  procurator- general,  were  designated 
to  hoUl  tiiese  extraordinary  assizes.  Their  powers 
were  almost  absolute.  They  were  to  judge  with- 
out appeal  all  civil  and  criminal  cases,  to  punish 
the  '  abuses  and  delinquencies  of  orticere  of  the 
said  districts,' to  reform  bad  usages,  as  well  in 
the  style  of  procedure  as  in  the  preparation  and 
expedition  of  trials,  and  to  try  all  criminal  cases 
first.  It  was  enjoined  on  bailiffs,  seneschals, 
their  lieutenants  and  all  other  judges,  to  give 
constant  information  of  all  kinds  of  crimes,  in 
order  to  prepare  matter  for  the  Great  Days.  A 
second  declaration  ordered  that  a  posse  should 
be  put  into  the  houst-s  of  the  contumacious,  that 
the  cluiteaux  where  the  least  resistance  was  made 
to  the  law  shoidd  be  razed;  and  forbade,  under 
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penalty  of  dratli.  thoccintuiuiificiustobe  received 
or  assistcil.  The  publieation  of  tlio  royal  ediets. 
and  the  prompt  arrival  of  Messieurs  of  the  Great 
Days  at  C'lernidiit.  produced  an  extraordinary 
commotion  in  all  those  regions.  The  jieople 
welcomed  the  Parisian  magistrates  as  liberators, 
and  a  remarkable  monument  of  their  joy  has 
been  preserved,  the  popular  song  or  t'hristmas 
hymn  of  the  Great  l)ays.  Terror,  on  the  con- 
trary, hovered  over  the  chateau.x;  a  multitude 
of  noblemen  left  the  province  and  France,  or 
concealed  themselves  in  the  mountains;  others 
endeavored  to  conciliate  their  jieasants,  .  .  . 
The  Great  Days  at  least  did  with  vigor  what  it 
was  their  ndssion  to  do:  neither  dignities,  nor 
titles,  nor  high  connections  jireserved  the  guilty. 
.  .  .  The  t'ourt  of  Great  Days  w-as  not  content 
with  punishing'  evil;  it  undertook  to  prevent  its 
return  by  wise  regulations:  lirst.  against  the 
abuses  of  seigniorial  courts;  second,  against  the 
vexations  of  seigniors  on  account  of  feudal  ser- 
vice due  them:  thinl,  concerning  the  mode  and 
abbreviation  of  trials;  and  lastly,  concerning  the 
reformation  of  the  clergy,  who  had  no  less  need 
of  being  reformed  than  the  nobility.  The  Great 
Days  were  brought  to  a  close  after  three  months 
of  assizes  (end  of  October,  166.5  —  end  of  January, 
1666),  and  their  recollection  was  consecrated  by 
a  medal." — II.  Martin.  Ifist.  of  Fntiicc  :  The  Aye 
of  Ij.niH  XIV..  r.   1.  (•//.  -i. 

A.  D.  1665-1670. — The  East  India  Company. 
Sc^elNiiiA:   A.  1).  166.J-1T43. 

A.  D.  1666. — Alliance  with  Holland  against 
England.  See  XETirEUi.AXDs  (IIoi.i,.\ni>,i:  A.  1). 
10(j.")-l(i(i(). 

A.D.I  667.— The  War  of  the  Queen's  Rights. 
— Conquests  in  the  Spanish  Netherlands.  !See 
iS'F.Tin;iti.AMis (Spanish  Pi;ii\iM|.;si;  A-  1 ).  HiOT. 

A.  D.  1668. — The  king's  conquests  in  Flan- 
ders checked  by  the  Triple  Alliance.  See 
Ketiif;ui.am»  (IIom.andi:  A.  1).  lUiis. 

A.  D.  1670. — The  secret  treaty  of  Dover. — 
The  buying  of  the  English  king.  See  Ex(i- 
laxp:  a.  1).  KiCiS-KiTo. 

A.  D.  1672-1678.— War  with  Holland  and 
the  Austro-Spanish  Coalition.  .See  AfSTiii.v: 
A.  D.  UiT',;-lT14;  and  Xi;TiiKiii.AXi)s(IIoLL.\XD): 
A.  1).  l(!T0-lliT4.  and  l(i:4-li;T-^. 

A.  D.  1673-1682. —  Discovery  and  explora- 
tion of  the  Mississippi  by  Marquette  and  La 
Salle. — Possession  taken  of  Louisiana.  See 
Canada:  A.  D.  I(j8-lr-lli7:5,  and  Kidil-KisT. 

A.  D.  1678-1679. — The  Peace  of  Nimeguen. 
See  XiMi-;(aKN.  Pkack  of. 

A.  D.  1679-1681. — Complete  absorption  of 
Les  Trois-Eveches  and  Alsace. — Assumption 
of  entire  sovereignty  by  Louis  XIV. — En- 
croachments of  the  Chambers  of  Reannexa- 
tion. — The  seizure  of  Strasburg. —  •Thr  Lor- 
raine Trois-Eveches.  recovered  by  France  from 
the  Holy  Roman  Empire,  had  remained  in  an 
equivocal  position,  as  to  public  law.  durini: 
nearly  a  century,  between  their  old  and  new  ties: 
the  treaty  of  Westphalia  had  cut  the  knot  by  tlic 
formal  renunciation  of  the  Empire  to  all  rights 
over  these  countries;  dililculties  nevertheless  still 
subsisted  relative  to  the  fiefs  and  the  penden- 
cies of  Trois-Eveches  possessed  by  members  of 
the  Empire.  Alsace,  in  its  turn,  from  the  tre:ity 
of  Westphalia  to  the  peace  of  Ximeguen,  had 
offered  analogous  and  .still  greater  ditlieullies, 
this  province  of  Teutonic  tongue  not  having 
accepted  the  annexation  to  France  as  easily  as  the 


Walloon  provinceof  Trois-Eveches,  and  the  treaty 
of  Westphalia  presenting  two  contradictory 
clau-ses,  one  of  which  ceded  to  France  all  the 
rights  of  the  Emperor  and  the  Empire,  and  the 
other  of  which  reserved  the  '  inunedialencss  '  of 
tlie  lonls  and  the  ten  cities  of  the  prefectur<'  of 
Alsace  towards  the  Empire  [see  Gkkmanv:  A.  I). 
164.S].  ...  At  last,  on  the  comjilaints  carried 
to  the  Germanic  Diet  by  the  ten  Alsatian  cities, 
joined  by  the  German  feudatories  of  Trois- 
Eveches,  Louis,  who  was  then  very  conciliatory 
towards  the  Diet,  consented  to  t;d';e  for  arbiters 
the  King  of  Sweden  and  some  iirimes  and  towns 
of  Germany  (166.5).  The  arliitration  was  pro- 
tracted for  more  than  six  years.  In  the  begin- 
ning of  16T"3,  the  arbiters  rendered  an  ambiguous 
decision  which  decided  nothing  and  Siitistieil  no 
one.  War  with  Holland  broke  out  meanwhile 
and  changed  all  the  relations  of  France  with 
Germany.  .  .  .  Loins  XIV.  disarmed  or  took 
military  occupation  of  the  ten  cities  aiul  silenced 
all  oiipositiou.  .  .  .  In  the  cnnferences  of  Nime- 
guen. the  representatives  of  the  Emperoranil  the 
Empire  endeavored  to  return  to  the  '  immediate- 
ness,'  but  the  King  would  not  listen  to  a  renewal 
of  the  arbitration,  and  declared  all  debate  super- 
tluous.  '  Not  ordy,'  said  the  French  plenipoten- 
tiaries, '  ought  the  King  to  exercise,  as  iu  fact 
lie  does  exercise,  sovereign  domain  over  the 
ten  cities,  but  he  might  also  extend  it  over 
.Strasburg.  for  the  treaty  of  Munster  furnishes 
to  this  city  no  special  title  guaranteeing  its 
independence  better  than  that  of  the  other 
cities.'  It  was  the  first  time  that  Louis  had  dis- 
closed this  bold  claim,  resting  on  an  inaccurate 
assertion.  The  Imperialists,  terrified,  yielded  as 
regarded  the  ten  cities,  and  Alsace  was  notcilled 
in  question  in  the  treaty  of  Nimeguen.  Only  the 
Imperialists  protested,  Iiy  a  sei>arate  act,  against 
the  conclusions  which  might  be  drawn  from  this 
omission.  The  ten  cities  submitted  and  took  to 
the  King  an  oath  of  fidelity,  without  reserva- 
tion towards  the  Empire;  their  submission  was 
celebrated  by  a  medal  bearing  the  device:  "Alsatia 
in  provinciam  rcducta '  (16S0).  The  treaty  of 
Nimeguen  was  followed  by  divers  measures  des- 
tined to  win  the  Alsacian  population.  .  .  .  This 
wise  policj'  bore  its  fruits,  and  Alsace.  traiKpiil- 
lizeil,  gave  no  more  cause  of  anxiety  to  the 
French  government.  France  was  thenceforth 
complete  mistress  of  the  po.sscssions  which  had 
been  ceded  to  her  by  the  Empire;  this  was  only 
the  first  part  of  the  work;  the  point  in  (piestion 
now  was,  to  complete  these  possessions  by  join- 
ing to  them  their  natural  apiieiidages  which  the 
Emijire  had  not  alienated.  The  boundaries  of 
Lower  Alsace  and  the  Messin  district  were  ill  de- 
fined, encroached  upon,  entangled,  on  the  Rhine, 
on  the  Sarre.  and  in  the  Vosges,  by  the  fiefs  of 
a  host  of  petty  princes  and  German  nobles.  This 
could  not  be  called  a  frontier.  Besides,  in  the 
very  heart  of  Alsace,  the  great  city  of  Strasburg 
preserved  its  independence  towards  France  and 
its  connection  with  the  Empire.  A  pacific  methoil 
was  invented  to  proceed  to  aggrandizements 
which  it  would  seem  could  only  be  demanded  by 
arms ;  a  pacific  method,  provided  that  France  could 
count  on  the  weakness  and  irresolution  of  her 
neighbors;  this  was  to  investigate  and  reveiidicate 
everything  which,  by  any  title  and  at  any  epoch 
whatsoever,  had  been  dependent  on  Alsace  and 
Trois-Eveches.  We  may  compreheml  whit  her  this 
would  lead,  thanks  to  the  complications  of  the 
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feudal  epoch ;  and  it  was  not  even  designed  to  sto]) 
at  the  feudal  system,  but  to  go  back  to  the  times  of 
the  Frankish  kings  1  Chambers  of  '  reannexation ' 
were  therefore  instituted,  in  1679.  in  the  Parlia- 
ment of  Metz,  and  in  the  sovereign  council  of 
Alsace,  with  a  mission  which  their  title  sufBci- 
ently  indicated.  .  .  .  Among  the  nobles  sum- 
moned, figured  the  Elector  of  Treves,  for  Ober- 
stein,  Falkenburg.  etc. ;  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse, 
for  divers  fiefs;  the  Elector  Palatine,  for  Seltz 
and  the  canton  situated  between  the  Lauter  and 
the  Keich  (Hogenbach.  Germersheim,  etc.);  an- 
other prince  palatine  for  the  county  of  Veldentz ; 
the  Bishop  of  Speyer,  for  a  part  of  his  bishopric ; 
the  city  of  Strasburg,  for  the  domains  which  it 
possessed  beyond  the  Rhine  (Wasselonne  and 
Marlenheim);  la.stly.  the  King  of  Sweden,  for  the 
duchy  of  Deux-Ponts  or  Zweibrlicken.  a  territory 
of  considerable  extent  and  of  irregular  fonn, 
which  intersected  the  cis-Rhenish  Palatinate. 
.  .  .  By  divers  decrees  rendered  in  ilarch. 
August,  and  October,  1680.  the  sovereign  coun- 
cil of  Alsace  adjudged  to  the  King  the  sovereignty 
of  all  the  Alsacian  seigniories.  The  nobles  and 
inhabitants  were  summoned  to  swear  fidelity  to 
the  King,  and  the  nobles  were  required  to  recog- 
nize the  sovereign  council  as  judge  in  last  resort. 
The  chamber  of  Metz  acted  on  a  still  larger  scale 
than  the  chamber  of  Breisach.  April  12.  1680,  it 
united  to  Trois-Eveches  more  than  80  fiefs,  the 
Lorraine  marquisate  of  Pont-a-Mousson.  the  prin- 
cipality of  .Salm.  the  counties  of  Saarbruck  and 
Veldentz,  the  seigniories  of  Sarrebourg,  Bitche, 
Horaburg,  etc.  The  foundation  of  the  new  town 
of  barre-Louis  and  the  fortification  of  Bitche  con- 
solidated this  new  frontier;  au<l  not  only  was  the 
course  of  the  Sarre  secured  to  France,  but  France, 
crossing  the  Sarre.  encroached  deeply  on  the 
Palatinate  and  the  Electorate  of  Treves,  posted 
herself  on  the  Nahe  and  the  Blies,  and  threw,  as 
an  advance-guard,  on  a  peninsula  of  the  Moselle, 
the  fortress  of  Mont-Royal,  half-way  from  Treves 
to  Coblentz.  on  the  territories  of  the  county  of 
Veldentz.  The  parliament  of  Franche-Comte. 
newly  French  as  it  was.  zealously  followed  the 
example  of  the  two  neighboring  courts.  There 
was  also  a  frontier  to  round  towards  the  Jura. 
.  .  .  The  Duke  of  Wiirtemberg  was  required  to 
swear  allegiance  to  the  King  for  his  county  of 
Montbeliard.  .  .  .  The  acquisitions  made  were 
trifling  compared  with  those  which  remained  to 
be  made.  lie  [Louis  XIV.]  was  not  sure  of  the 
Rhine,  not  sure  c)f  Alsace,  so  long  as  he  had  not 
Strasburg.  the  great  city  alwavs  ready  to  throw 
upon  the  French  bank  of  the  river  the  armies  of 
the  Empire.  France  had  long  aimed  at  this  con- 
quest. As  soon  as  she  possessed  Metz  she  had 
dreamed  of  Strasburg.  .  .  .  Though  the  King 
and  Louvois  had  prevented  Crequi  from  besieging 
the  place  during  the  war.  it  was  because  they 
counted  on  surprising  it  after  peace.  This  great 
enterprise  was  most  ably  manoeuvred."  The 
members  of  the  regency  of  the  city  were  gained 
over,  one  by  one.  "The  Imperial  troops  had 
evacuated  the  city  pursuant  to  the  treatv  of 
Nimeguen;  the  magistrates  dismissed  1.300  Swiss 
which  the  city  had  in  its  pay;  then,  on  the 
threatening  demands  of  the  French,  they  de- 
molished anew  Fort  Kehl,  which  they  liad  rebuilt 
since  its  destruction  by  Crecjui.  When  the  fruit 
seemed  ripe.  Louis  stretched  out  his  hand  to 
gather  it.  In  the  latter  part  of  September.  1681. 
the  garrisons  of  Lorraine,  Franche-Comte,  and 


Alsace  put  themselves  in  motion.  .  .  .  The  28th, 
o.).  000  men  were  found  assembled  before  t  he  city ; 
Baron  de  Montclar.  who  commanded  this  army, 
informed  the  magistr.ites  that  '  the  .sovereign 
chamber  of  Breisach  having  adjudged  to  the 
king  the  sovereignty  of  all  Alsace,  of  which 
Strasburg  was  a'member,  his  Majesty  desired 
that  they  should  recognize  him  as  theirsovereign 
lord,  and  receive  a  garrison."  On  the  30th  the 
capitulation  of  the  city  was  signed  ;  on  the  23d  of 
October  the  King  entered  Strasburg  in  i)erson  and 
was  received  as  its  sovereign. — H.  ilartin.  Hifit. 
of  France  :  Aye  "f  Lo'iix  XTV..  r.  1,  cli.  T. 

A.  D.  i68o. — Imprisonment  of  the  "  Man  in 
the  Iron  Mask."     See  Ikox  .Ma>k. 

A.  D.  1681-1684. —  Threatening  relations 
with  the  Turks. — War  writh  the  Barbary 
States. — Destructive  bombardment  of  Algiers. 
See  Bakuauv  St.\tcs:   A.  1).  ll)i)4-l(iN4. 

A.  D.  1681-1698. — Climax  of  the  persecution 
of  the  Huguenots. — The  Dragonnades. — The 
revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes. — The  great 
exodus  of  French  Protestants  and  the  conse- 
quent national  loss. — "Love  and  war  suspended 
for  a  considerable  time  "  the  ambition  of  the  king 
to  extinguish  heresy  in  his  dominions  and  estab- 
lish uniformity  of  religious  worship ;  "but  when 
Louis  became  satiated  at  once  with  glory  and 
pleasure,  and  when  Madame  de  Maintenon,  the 
Duke  de  Beauvilliers.  the  Duke  de  Montausier, 
Bossuet,  the  Archbishop  of  Rheims.  the  Chan- 
cellor Letellier,  and  all  the  religious  portion  of 
the  court,  began  to  direct  his  now  unoccupied 
and  scrupulous  mind  to  the  interests  of  religion. 
Louis  XIV.  returned  to  his  plans  with  renewed 
ardor.  From  bribery  they  proceeded  to  compul- 
sion. Missionaries,  escorted  by  dragoons,  spread 
themselves  at  the  instigation  of  Bossuet,  and 
even  of  Fenelon,  over  the  western,  southern  and 
eastern  provinces,  and  particularly  in  those  dis- 
tricts throughout  which  Protestantism,  more 
firmly  rooted  among  a  more  tenacious  people, 
had  as  yet  resisted  all  attempts  at  conversion  by 
preaching.  .  .  .  Children  from  above  seven  years 
of  age  were  authorized  to  abjure  legally  the 
religion  of  their  fathers.  The  houses  of  those 
parents  who  refused  to  deliver  up  their  sons  and 
daughters  were  invafled  and  laid  imder  contri- 
butions by  the  royal  troops.  The  expropriation 
of  their  homes,  and  the  tearing  asunder  of  fami- 
lies, compelled  the  people  to  fly  from  persecu- 
tion. The  king,  uneasy  at  this  growing  depopu- 
lation, pronounced  the  punishment  of  the  galleys 
against  those  who  sought  liberty  in  flight;  he 
also  ordered  the  confiscation  of  all  the  lands  and 
houses  which  were  sold  by  those  proprietors  who 
were  preparing  to  quit  the  kingdom.  .  .  .  Very 
soon  the  proscription  was  organized  en  masse: 
all  the  cavalry  in  the  kingdom,  who.  on  account 
of  the  peace,  were  unemployed,  were  placed  at 
the  disposal  of  the  preachers  and  bishops,  to  up- 
hold their  missions  [known  as  the  drag(jnnades] 
with  the  sabre.  .  .  .  Bossuet  approved  of  these 
persecutions.  Religious  and  ])olitical  faith,  in 
his  eyes,  justified  their  necessity.  Ilis  con'c- 
spondence  is  fidl  of  evidence,  while  his  actions 
prove  that  he  was  an  accomplice :  even  his  elo- 
quence .  .  .  overflowed  with  approbation  of.  and 
enthusiasm  for,  these  oppressions  of  the  soul  and 
terrors  of  heresy." — A.  de  Lamartine.  Mnumrs 
of  Cdehrnted  Cli<iniettrs.  r.  3.-  Bi"<«<iet. — "The 
heroism  of  eon\'iction.  it  has  been  truly  s;iid.  was 
now  displayed,  not  in  resistance,  but,  if  the  para- 
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dox  may  be  admittecl,  in  Uight.  Tlio  outflow 
W.1S  for  the  moment  arrested  at  tlie  remonstrance 
of  Colbert,  now  for  the  last  time  listened  to  in 
the  royal  councils,  and  by  reason  of  the  sympatliy 
aroused  by  the  fugitives  in  England :  but  not 
before  3,000  families  liail  left  the  country.  The 
retirement  and  death  of  the  great  minister  were 
tlie  signal  for  revived  action,  wherever  an  as- 
sembly of  huguenots  larger  than  usual  might 
warrant  or  colour  a  suspicion  of  rebellion.  In 
such  excuses,  not  as  yet  an  avowed  crusade,  the 
troopers  of  the  dulce  de  Noailles  were  called  in 
at  Grenoble,  Bourdeaux,  and  Ximes.  Full  forty 
churches  were  demolished  in  168:;!,  more  than  a 
luuidrcd  in  1684.  But  tlie  .system  of  military 
missions  was  not  organized  until  in  1685  tlie 
defence  of  the  Spanish  frontier  olTered  the  op- 
portunity for  a  final  subjugation  of  the  hugue- 
nots of  Beam.  The  dragonnade  passed  through 
the  land  like  a  pestilence.  From  Guienne  to 
Dauphine,  from  Poitou  to  Upper  Lang\iedoe,  no 
place  was  spared.  Then  it  pervaded  the  south- 
east country,  about  the  Cevcnnes  anil  Provence, 
and  ravaged  Lyons  and  the  Pavs  de  Gex.  In 
the  end,  the  whole  of  the  north  was  assailed,  anil 
tlie  failing  edict  of  Nantes  was  annulled  on  the 
1st  of  October.  The  sombre  mind  of  ^Madame  de 
Mainteiion  had  postulated  the  Recall  as  a  jire- 
limiuary  to  the  marriage  which  the  king  had 
already  conceded.  On  the  31st  of  the  month  the 
great  church  at  Charenton  was  doomed  ;  and  on 
the  Siud  the  'unadvised  and  precipitate'  Edict 
of  Revocation  was  registered  in  the  Cliambre 
des  Vacations.  .  .  .  The  year  168.5  is  fitly  idi'nti- 
fied  with  the  depopulation  of  France.  And  yet, 
with  a  blindness  that  appears  to  us  incredible, 
the  government  refused  to  believe  in  the  desire 
or  tiie  possibility  of  escape.  The  penalties  at- 
tached to  capture  on  the  road, —  the  galleys  or 
the  nunnery, —  the  vigilant  watch  at  the  fron- 
tier, the  frigates  cruising  bj'  every  coast,  all 
these  dilViculties  seem  to  have  persuaded  Loii- 
vois  that  few  would  persist  in  risking  flight. 
What  these  measures  actually  effected  was  doubt- 
less to  diminish  the  exodus,  but  in  no  marked 
degree.  At  length,  it  came  to  be  thought  that 
the  emigration  was  due  to  its  prohibition,  as 
though  the  huguenots  must  do  a  thing  from 
mere  ijerverscni'ss.  The  watch  was  relaxed,  and 
a  result  unlooked  for  issued.  It  was  the  signal 
of  the  greatest  of  the  emigrations,  that  of  1688. 
...  In  the  statistical  question  [as  to  the  total 
number  of  the  Huguenot  exiles  from  Prance  after 
the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes]  it  is  im- 
possible to  arrive  at  a  certain  result;  and  the 
range  which  calculation  or  conjecture  has  al- 
lowed to  successive  historians  may  make  one 
jiause  before  attempting  a  dogmatic  solution. 
Basnage,  a  year  after  the  Recall,  I'eckoned  the 
emigrants  above  150,000:  next  yearjurieu  raised 
the  total  above  300,000.  Writing  later  Ba.snage 
found  between  300,000  and  400,000;  and  the  esti- 
mate has  been  accepted  by  Sismondi.  Lastly 
Voltaire,  followed  in  our  own  day  by  Ilase, 
counted  500.000.  These  are  a  few  of  the  sober 
calculations,  and  their  mean  will  perhaps  supply 
the  ultimate  figure.  I  need  only  mention,  among 
impossible  guesses,  that  of  Limiers,  which  raises 
the  account  to  800,000,  because  it  has  been  takfn 
U|i  b}'  tlie  Prussian  statesman  Von  Dohm.  .  .  . 
The  only  historian  who  professes  to  have  pur- 
sued the  encpiiry  in  exact  detail  is  Capeflguc ; 
and  from  his  minute  scrutiny  of  the  cartons  des 


generalites,  as  prepared  in  the  closing  years  of 
the  17th  century,  he  olitains  a  computation  of 
325,000  or  330,000.  Such  a  result  must  be  ac- 
cepted as  the  absolute  minimum;  for  it  was  the 
plain  interest  of  the  intendants  who  drew  up  the 
returns,  to  put  all  the  facts  which  revealed  the 
folly  of  the  king's  action  at  the  lowest  cipher. 
And  allowing  the  accuracy  of  Capertgue's  work, 
there  are  other  reasons  for  increasing  his  total. 
.  .  .  We  cannot  set  the  emigration  at  a  lower 
fraction  than  one-fifth  of  the  total  huguenot 
society.  If  the  body  numbered  two  millions,  the 
outflow  will  be  400.000.  If  this  appear  an  ex- 
treme estimate,  it  must  be  remembered  th.at  one- 
fifth  is  also  extreme  on  the  otlicr  side.  I{e(lucing 
the  former  aggregate  to  1,. 500, 000.  it  will  be 
clearly  within  the  bounds  of  moderation  to  leave 
the  total  exodus  a  range  between  300,000  and 
350,000.  How  are  we  to  distribute  this  immenso 
aggregation  '?  Holland  certainly  claims  near  100,  - 
000;  England,  with  Ireland  and  America,  prob- 
ably 80,000.  Switzcrlanil  must  have  received 
25,000;  and  Germany,  including  Brandenliurg, 
thrice  tliat  number.  The  remainder  will  lie 
made  up  from  the  north  of  Europe,  and  from 
the  exiles  whom  commerce  or  other  causes  carriecl 
in  isolated  households  elsewliere,  and  of  whom 
no  record  is  preserved  to  us.  .  .  .  The  tale  then 
of  the  emigrants  was  above  300,000.  It  follows 
to  ask  what  was  the  material  loss  involved  in 
their  exodus.  Caveirac  is  again  the  lowest  in  his 
estimate:  he  will  not  grant  the  export  of  more 
than  250,000  livres.  He  might  have  learnt  from 
Count  d'Avaux  himself,  tliiit  those  least  likely 
to  magnify  the  sum  confessed  that  by  the  very 
year  of  the  Recall  twenty  million  livres  had  gone 
out  of  the  country;  and  it  is  certain  that  the 
wealthier  merchants  deferred  their  departure  in 
order  to  carry  as  much  as  they  could  with  them. 
Two  hundred  and  fifty  traders  are  said  to  have 
quitted  Rouen  in  1687  and  1688.  Prob;Uily  the 
actual  amount  was  very  far  in  excess  of  these 
twenty  millions:  and  a  calculation  is  cited  by 
Jlacpherson  which  even  allirms  that  every  indi- 
vidual refugee  in  England  brought  with  him  on 
an  average  money  or  effects  to  the  value  of  t'60. 
...  It  will  be  needless  to  add  many  statistics 
of  the  injury  caused  by  their  witlidrawal  from 
France.  Two  great  instances  are  typical  of  the 
rest.  Lyons  which  had  employed  IS.OOO  silk- 
looms  had  but  4,000  remaining  by  the  end  of  the 
century.  Tours  with  the  same  interest  had  had 
800  mills,  80,000  looms,  and  perliaps  4.000  work- 
people. Of  its  3.000  ribbon-factories  only  sixty 
remained.  Equally  significant  w,as  the  ruin  of 
the  woollen  trade  of  Poitou.  Little  was  left  of 
the  drugget-manufacture  of  Coulonges  and  Clia- 
taigneraie.  or  of  the  industry  in  serges  and  bom- 
bazines at  Thouars;  and  tiie  export  tratlie  be- 
tween Chataigneraie  and  Canada,  by  way  of  La 
Rochelle,  was  in  the  last  year  of  the  century 
absolutely  extinct." — R.  L.  Poole,  Hint,  of  the 
Huguenots  of  the  Dispersion,  eh.  3  nnd  15. 

Also  ra ;  C.  Weiss,  Hist,  of  the  French  Protes- 
tant Refugees. — N.  Peyrat,  Tlie  Pa.'<tors  in  the  Wil- 
ikrnfss.  r.  1.  ch.  5-7. — A.  Maury,  Memoirs  of  a 
/[ur/iii/i'it  Fiituilt/  (Fontdiiw),  ch..  4-9. — J.  I.  von 
l)i')llinger.  Stuilies  in  European  History,  ch.  11- 
12. — C.  W.  Baird,  Hist,  of  tite  Hugtienot  Emigra- 
tion to  Am.,  ch.  4-8  (c.  1-2). 

A.  D.  i686. — Claims  upon  the  Palatinate. — 
Formation  of  the  League  of  Augsburg.  See 
Gek.m.vxv:   .V.  1).   Kisii. 
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A.  D.  1689-1690. — War  of  the  League  of 
Augsburg. — The  second  devastation  of  the 
Palatinate. — "  The  interference  of  Lewis  in  Ire- 
land i<\\  lichalf  of  James  [the  Second,  the  de- 
throned Stuart  king]  caused  William  [Prince  of 
Orange,  now  King  of  England]  to  mature  his 
plans  for  a  great  Continental  confederacy  against 
France.  On  .May  13.  1689,  William,  as  Stadt- 
holder  of  the  L'nited  Provinces,  had  entered  into 
an  offensive  and  defensive  alliance  with  the  Em- 
peror against  Lewis.  On  >Ia\'  17,  as  King  of 
England,  he  declared  war  against  France ;  and 
on  December  30  joined  the  alliance  between  the 
Emperor  and  the  Dutch.  His  example  was  fol- 
lowed on  .June  6,  1690,  by  the  King  of  Spain, 
and  on  October  20  of  the  same  year  by  Victor 
Amadeus,  Duke  of  Savoy,  This  confederation 
was  called  the  'Grand  Alliance.'  Its  main  ob- 
ject was  declared  to  be  to  curb  the  power  and 
ambition  of  Lewis  XIV. ;  to  force  him  to  sur- 
render his  conquests,  and  to  confine  his  territories 
to  the  limits  agreed  upon  between  him  and  the 
Emperor  at  the  treaty  of  Westphalia  (1648),  and 
between  France  and  Spain  at  the  treaty  of  the 
Pyrenees  (1659).  The  League  of  Augsburg, 
w'hicli  AViliiam  had  with  so  much  trouble  brought 
about,  had  now  successfully  developed  into  the 
Grand  Alliance.  "—E.  Hale,  The  Fall  of  the  Stuartf 
and  Western  Europe,  ch.  14,  sect.  5. — "The  work 
at  which  William  had  toiled  indefatigably  during 
many  gloomy  and  anxious  years  was  at  length 
accomplished.  The  great  coalition  was  formed. 
It  was  plain  that  a  desperate  conflict  was  at  hand. 
The  oppressor  of  Europe  would  have  to  defend 
himself  against  England  allied  with  Charles  the 
Second  King  of  Sp^iin,  with  the  Emperor  Leo- 
pold, and  with  the  Germanic  and  Batavian  fed- 
erations, and  was  likely  to  have  no  ally  except 
the  Sultan,  who  was  waging  war  against  the 
House  of  Austria  on  the  Danube.  Lewis  had, 
towards  the  close  of  the  preceding  year,  taken 
his  enemies  at  a  disadvantage,  ami  had  struck 
the  first  blow  before  they  were  prepared  to  parry 
it.  But  that  blow,  though  heavy,  was  not  aimed 
at  the  part  where  it  mtght  have  been  mortal. 
Had  hostilities  been  commenced  on  the  Batavian 
frontier,  William  and  his  army  would  probably 
have  been  detained  on  the  continent,  and  .James 
might  have  continued  to  govern  England.  Hap- 
pily, Lewis,  under  an  infatuation  which  many 
pio"us  Protestants  confidently  ascribed  to  the 
righteous  juilgment  of  God,  had  neglected  the 
point  on  which  the  fate  of  the  whole  civilised 
world  depended,  and  had  made  a  great  display 
of  power,  promptitude,  and  energ}-,  in  a  quarter 
where  the  most  splendid  acliievements  could  pro- 
duce nothing  more  than  an  illuminati(5n  and  a 
Tc  Deum.  A  French  army  under  the  commanil 
of  ^Marshal  Duras  had  invaded  the  Palatinate  and 
some  of  the  neighbouring  principalities.  But 
this  expedition,  though  it  had  been  completely 
successful,  and  though  the  skill  and  vigour  with 
which  it  had  been  conducted  had  excited  general 
admiration,  could  not  perceptibly  affect  the  event 
of  the  tremendous  struggle  which  was  approach- 
ing. France  would  soon  be  attacked  on  every 
side.  It  would  be  impossible  for  Duras  long  to 
retain  possession  of  the  provinces  which  he  had 
surprised  and  overrun.  An  atrocious  thought 
rose  in  the  mind  of  Louvois,  who,  in  military 
alTairs,  had  the  chief  sway  at  Versailles.  .  .  . 
The  ironlieartcd  statesman  submitted  his  jilan, 
jirobalily  with  much  management  and  with  some 


disguise,  to  Lewis;  and  Lewis,  in  an  evil  hour 
for  his  fame,  assented.  Duras  received  orders  to 
turn  one  of  the  fairest  regions  of  Europe  into  a 
wilderness.  Fifteen  3'ears  had  elapsed  since  Tu- 
renue  had  ravaged  part  of  that  fine  country. 
But  the  ravages  committed  by  Turenne,  though 
they  have  left  a  deep  stain  on  his  glory,  were 
mere  sport  in  comparison  with  the  horrors  of 
this  second  devastation.  The  French  commander 
annoiuiced  to  near  half  a  million  of  human  be- 
ings that  he  granted  them  three  days  of  grace, 
and  that,  within  that  time,  they  must  shift  for 
themselves.  Soon  the  roads  and  fields,  which 
then  lay  deep  in  snow,  were  lilackened  by  in- 
numeralile  multitudes  of  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren flying  from  their  homes.  JIany  died  of  cold 
and  hunger:  but  enough  survived  to  fill  the 
streets  of  all  the  cities  of  Europe  with  lean  and 
squalid  beggars,  who  had  once  been  thriving 
farmers  and  shopkeepers.  Meanwhile  the  work 
of  destruction  began.  The  flames  went  up  from 
every  marketplace,  every  hamlet,  every  parish 
church,  ever)-  country  seat,  within  the  devoted 
provinces.  The  fields  where  the  corn  had  Iteen 
sown  were  jjloughed  up.  The  orchards  were 
hewn  down.  Xo  promise  of  a  harvest  was  left 
on  the  fertile  plains  near  what  had  once  been 
Fraukenthal.  Xot  a  vine,  not  an  almond  tree, 
was  to  be  seen  on  the  slopes  of  the  sunny  hills 
round  what  had  once  been  Heidelberg.  Xo  re- 
spect was  shown  to  palaces,  to  temples,  to  mon- 
asteries, to  infirmaries,  to  beautiful  works  of  art, 
to  monuments  of  the  illustrious  dead.  Tlie  far- 
famed  castle  of  the  Elector  Palatine  was  turned 
into  a  heap  of  ruins.  The  adjoining  hospital 
was  sacked,  The  provisions,  the  medicines,  the 
pallets  on  which  the  sick  lay,  were  destroyed. 
The  very  stones  on  wdiich  ^lanheim  had  been 
built  were  flung  into  the  Rhine.  The  magnifi- 
cent Cathedral  of  Spires  perished,  and  with  it 
the  marble  sepulchres  of  eight  Ca'sars.  The 
coffins  were  broken  open.  The  ashes  were  scat- 
tered to  the  winds.  Treves,  with  its  fair  bridge, 
its  Roman  baths  and  amphitheatre,  its  venerable 
churches,  convents,  and  colleges,  was  doomed  to 
the  same  fate.  But,  before  this  last  crime  had 
been  perpetrated,  Lewis  was  recalled  to  a  better 
mind  by  the  execrations  of  all  the  neighbouring 
nations,  by  the  silence  and  confusion  of  his  flat- 
terers, and  by  the  expostulations  of  his  wife. 
.  .  .  He  relented ;  and  Treves  was  spared.  In 
truth  he  could  hardly  fail  to  perceive  that  he  had 
connnitted  a  great  error.  The  devastation  of  the 
Palatinate,  while  it  had  not  in  any  sensible  de- 
gree lessened  the  power  of  his  enemies,  had  in- 
liamed  their  animosity,  and  had  furnished  them 
with  inexhaustible  matter  for  invective.  The 
cry  of  vengeance  rose  on  every  side.  Whatever 
scruple  either  branch  of  the  House  of  Austria 
might  have  felt  about  coalescing  witli  Protestants 
was  completely  removed. " — Lord  Macaulay,  Hist. 
of  Enrj.,  eh.  11. 

Also  in  :  H.  Martin,  Hist,  of  France :  Age  of 
Louis  XIV.  (trans,  by  M.  L.  Booth),  v.  3,  <•//.  2.— 
S.  A.  Dunham,  Hist,  of  the  Ger^  Empire,  bk.  3, 
ch.  3  (e.  3).— See.  also,  C.vx.s.D.\.:  A.  D.  1689-1690. 

A.  D.  1689-1691.— Aid  to  James  H.  in  Ire- 
land.    Sec  Ireland:   A.  D.  1689-1691. 

a'.  D.  1689-1691. — Campaigns  in  the  Nether- 
lands and  in  Savoy. —  'Our  limits  will  not  per- 
mit us  to  describe  at  any  length  the  war  )>etween 
Louis  XIV.  and  the  Grand  Alliance,  wliich  lasted 
till  the  Peace  of  Rvswick,  in  1697,  but  only  to 
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note  some  of  the  chief  incidents  of  the  different 
canipaifrns.  The  Imperialists  had,  in  Kisy.  luit- 
withstunding  the  efforts  it  was  still  necessary  to 
make  against  the  Turks,  brought  an  armj'  of 
80,000  men  into  the  tield,  which  was  dividiMl  into 
three  bodies  under  the  command  of  tlie  Duke  of 
Lorraine,  the  Elector  of  Bavaria,  and  the  Elector 
of  Brandenburg;  while  the  Prince  of  Waldeck, 
in  the  Netherlands,  was  at  the  hca<l  of  a  large 
Dutch  and  Spanish  force,  composed,  however,  in 
great  jiart  of  German  mercenaries.  In  this  (piar- 
ter,  Marshal  d'llumieres  was  opjiosed  to  Wal- 
deck, while  Duras  commanded  the  French  army 
on  tlie  RInne.  In  tlie  south,  tlie  Duke  of  Noaillcs 
maiulained  a  French  force  in  Cat.'ilonia.  Nothing 
of  much  importance  was  done  this  year ;  but  on 
the  whole  the  war  went  in  favovir  of  the  Im- 
perialists, who  succeeded  in  recovering  Jlentz 
and  I5(mn.  1690:  This  year,  Marshal  d'llu- 
mit^res  was  superseded  by  the  Duke  of  Luxem- 
bourg, who  infused  more  vigour  into  the  French 
operations.  .  .  .  Catinat  was  sent  this  year  into 
Dauphine  to  watch  the  movements  of  the  Duke 
of  Havo}',  who  was  suspected  by  the  French 
Court,  and  not  without  reason,  of  favouring  the 
Grand  Alliauce.  The  extravagant  dcman<ls  of 
Louis,  who  required  Victor  Amadeus  to  unite 
liis  troops  with  the  army  of  Catinat,  and  to  ad- 
mit a  French  garrison  into  Vercelli,  Verrua,  and 
even  the  citadel  of  Turin  it.self,  till  a  general 
peace  should  be  effected,  caused  the  Duke  to 
enter  into  treaties  with  Spain  and  the  Emperor, 
Jiine  Hil  and  41h;  and  on  October  20th,  he  joined 
the  Grand  Alliance  by  a  treaty  concluded  at  the 
Hague  with  England  and  the  States-General. 
This  last  step  was  taken  by  Victor  Amadeus  in 
consequence  of  his  reverses.  He  had  sustaineil 
from  Catinat  in  the  battle  of  Staffarda  (.Vugust 
17th)  a  defeat  which  only  the  skill  of  a  vouthful 
general,  his  cousin  the  Prince  Eugene,  had  saved 
from  becoming  a  total  rout.  As  the  fruits  of  this 
victor_v,  Catinat  occupied  Saluzzo,  Susa,  and  all 
the  country  from  the  Alps  to  the  Tanaro,  Dur- 
ing the.se  operations  another  French  division  hail 
reduced,  without  much  resistance,  the  wln)le  of 
Savo)',  except  the  fortress  of  iloutmelian.  The 
only  other  event  of  importance  during  this  cam- 
paign was  the  decisive  victory  gained  by  Lu.x- 
embourg  over  Prince  Waldeck  at  Fleurus,  July 
1st,  Tlie  captured  standards,  more  than  a  hun- 
dred in  number,  which  Lu.xembourg  sent  to 
Paris  on  this  occasion,  obtained  for  him  the 
name  of  the  'Tapassier  de  Notre  Dame.'  Lux- 
embourg was,  liowever,  prevented  from  follow- 
ing up  Ids  victor_v  by  the  orders  of  Louvois,  who 
forbade  him  to  lay  siege  to  Namur  or  ('liarlenji. 
Thus,  in  this  campaign,  France  maintained  her 
preijonderancc  on  land  as  well  as  at  sea  by  the 
victory  off  15eachy  Head  [.see  EN(ii,.\ND:  A.  D. 
1690]."  .  .  .  The  Imperialists  had  this  year  lost 
one  of  their  best  leaders  by  the  death  of  "the  Duke 
of  Lorraine  (April).  He  was  succeeded  as  com- 
mander-in-chief by  Maximilian  Emanuel,  Elector 
of  Bavaria;  but  nothing  of  importance  took 
place  upon  the  Rhine.  1691:  The  campaign 
of  this  year  was  singularly  barren  of  events, 
though  both  the  French  and  English  kings  took 
a  personal  part  in  it.  In  March,  Louis  and  Lux- 
embourg, laid  siege  to  Mons,  the  capital*  of 
Hainault,  which  surrendered  in  less  than  three 
weeks.  King  William,  who  was  in  the  neigh- 
boiu'hood,  could  not  muster  sufticient  troops  to 
venture  on  its  relief.     Nothing  further  of  impor- 


tance was  done  in  this  (juartcr,  and  the  camjiaign 
in  Germany  was  equally  a  blank.  On  the  side 
of  Piedmont,  Catinat  took  Nice,  but,  being  con- 
fronted by  s\i)ierior  niunbers,  was  forced  to 
evacuate  Piedmont ;  though,  by  way  of  compen- 
sation, he  completed  the  comiuest  of  Savoy  by 
the  capture  of  Moutmelian.  Noaillcs  gained  .some 
trifling  successes  in  Spain;  and  the  celebrated 
French  corsair,  Jean  Bart,  distinguished  himself 
by  his  enterprises  at  sea.  One  of  the  most  re- 
markable events  of  the  year  was  a  domestic 
occurrence,  the  death  of  Louvois." — T.  II.  Dyer, 
Jlist.  (if  Mmh'i'ii  Eiiroiie.  hk.  5,  ch.  5  (i:  ?,). 

Also  in:  F.  P.  Guizot,  Popiilnr  Hist,  of  France, 
eh.  Ai(i\  ,')). 

A.  D.  1692. — The  taking  of  Namur  and  the 
victory  of  Steinkirk,  or  Steenkerke. —  "Never 
jierhaps  in  tlie  wliule  course  of  his  unresting  life 
were  the  energies  of  William  [of  Orange]  more 
severel}'  taxed,  and  never  diil  his  great  moral  and 
intellectual  qualities  shine  forth  with  a  brighter 
lustre,  than  in  the  years  1692-93.  The  great 
victory  of  La  Ilogue  [.see  England:  A.  I).  1692] 
and  the  destruction  of  the  flower  of  the  French 
fleet  did,  it  is  true,  relieve  England  of  any  im- 
mediate dread  either  of  insurrection  or  invasion, 
anil  so  far  the  prospect  before  him  acquired  a 
slight  improvement  towards  the  summer  of  1692. 
But  this  was  the  onlj'  gleam  of  light  in  the  hori- 
zon. .  .  .  The  great  coalition  of  Powers  which 
he  had  succeeded  in  forming  to  resist  tlie  amiii- 
tiou  of  Louis  was  never  nearer  dissolution  than  in 
the  spring  of  1692.  The  Scandinavian  states, 
who  had  held  aloof  from  it  from  the  first,  were 
now  rapidlj'  changing  the  benevolence  of  their 
neutrality  into  something  not  easily  distinguish- 
able from  its  reverse.  The  new  Pope  Innocent 
XII.  showed  himself  far  less  amicably  disposed 
towards  William  than  his  two  predecessors.  The 
decrepitude  of  Spain  and  the  arrogant  self-will 
of  Austria  were  disjilaying  themselves  more  ccni- 
spicuously  than  ever.  Savoy  was  I'uled  by  a 
duke  who  was  more  than  half  suspected  of  being 
a  traitor.  .  .  .  AVilliam  did  succeed  in  saving 
the  league  from  dissolution,  and  in  getting  their 
armies  once  more  into  the  field.  But  not,  un- 
fortunately, to  any  purpose.  The  camiiaign  of 
the  present  year  was  destined  to  repeat  the  errors 
of  the  last,  and  these  errors  were  to  lie  p;iid  for  ;U 
a  heavier  cost.  .  ,  .  Tlie  French  king  was  bent 
upon  the  capture  of  the  great  stronghold  of 
Namur,  and  the  enemy,  as  in  the  case  of  Mons, 
were  too  slow  in  their  movements  and  too  inef- 
fective in  their  dispositions  to  prevent  it.  March- 
ing to  the  assault  of  the  doomed  city,  with  a 
magniticence  of  courtly  pageantry  which  had 
never  before  been  witnessed  in  warfare,  Louis 
Silt  down  before  Namur,  and  in  eight  days  its 
faint-hearted  governor,  the  nominee  of  the  S])an- 
ish  viceroy  of  the  Netherlands,  surrendered  at 
discretion.  Having  accomplished,  or  rather  hav- 
ing graciously  condescended  to  witness  the  ac- 
comijlishment  of  this  feat  of  arms,  Louis  re- 
turned to  Versailles,  leaving  his  army  under  the 
command  of  Luxembourg.  The  fall  of  Namur 
was  a  .severe  blow  to  the  hopes  of  William,  but 
yet  worse  disasters  were  in  store  for  him.  He 
was  now  pitted  against  one  who  enjoj'cd  the 
reputation  of  the  greatest  general  of  the  age,  and 
William,  a  fair  but  by  no  means  brilliant  strate- 
gist, was  unequal  to  the  contest  with  his  accom- 
plished adversary.  Luxembourg  lay  at  Stein- 
kirk, and  William  approaching  him  from  a  phice 
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named  Lambequc,  opened  Iiis  attack  tipnn  him 
liy  a  well-coneeived  surprise  wliieli  promised  at 
first  to  throw  the  French  army  into  complete 
disorder.  Luxembourg's  resource  and  energy, 
however,  were  equal  to  the  emergency.  He 
rallied  and  steadied  his  troops  witli  astonishing 
speed,  and  the  nature  of  tlie  ground  preventing 
the  allies  from  advancing  as  rapidly  as  they  had 
e.\pected,  they  found  the  enemy  in  a  ]30Sture  to 
receive  tliem.  The  British  forces  were  in  the 
front,  commanded  by  Count  Sohnes,  the  division 
of  jMackaj',  a  name  now  honourable  for  many 
generations  in  the  annals  of  continental,  no  less 
than  of  Scottish,  warfare,  leading  the  way. 
These  heroes,  for  so,  though  as  yet  untried  sol- 
diers, they  approved  themselves,  were  to  have 
been  sujjported  by  Count  Solmes  with  a  strong 
body  of  cavalry  and  infantry,  but  at  the  criti- 
cal moment  he  failed  them  miser;d)ly,  and  his 
failure  decided  the  fortunes  of  the  day.  .  .  .  The 
division  was  practically  annihilated.  Its  live 
regiments,  'Cult's,  Mackay's,  Angus's,  Graham's, 
and  Leven's,  all,'  as  Corporal  Trim  relates  pa- 
thetically, '  cut  to  pieces,  and  so  had  the  Eng- 
lish Life-guards  been  too,  had  it  not  been  for 
some  regiments  on  the  right,  who  marched  up 
boldly  to  their  relief,  and  received  the  enemy's 
tire  in  their  faces,  before  any  one  of  their  own 
platoons  discharged  a  musket. '  Bitter  was  the 
resentment  in  the  English  army  at  the  desertion 
of  these  gallant  troops  by  Count  de  Solmes,  and 
William  gave  vent  to  one  of  his  rare  outbursts  of 
auger  at  the  sight.  We  have  it  indeed  on  tlie 
authority  above  quoted  —  imimpeachable  as  first- 
hand tradition,  for  Sterne  had  heard  the  story 
of  these  wars  at  the  knees  of  an  eye-witness  of 
and  actor  in  them  —  that  the  King  'would  not 
suffer  the  Count  to  come  into  his  presence  for 
many  mouths  after. '  The  destruction  of  JIackay 's 
division  had  indeed  decided  the  issue  of  the 
struggle.  Lu.xembourg's  army  was  being  rapidly 
strengthened  by  reinforcements  from  that  of 
Bouftiers,  and  there  was  nothing  for  it  but  re- 
treat. The  loss  on  both  sides  had  been  great,  but 
the  moral  effect  of  the  victory  was  still  greater. 
William's  reputation  for  generalship,  perha]5s 
unduly  raised  by  his  recent  exploits  in  Ireland, 
underwent  a  serious  decline." — H.  D.  Traill, 
Willidm  tlie  Tliiril,  cli.  10. — On  the  Uhine  and  on 
the  Spanish  frontier  nothing  of  importance  oc- 
curred during  1693.  The  Duke  of  Savoy  gained 
some  advantages  on  his  side  and  invaded  Dau- 
phiny,  withotit  any  material  result.  The  inva- 
sion called  into  action  a  young  heroine.  Mademoi- 
selle de  La  Tour-du-Pin,  whose  portrait  has  a 
place  at  Saint-Denis  by  the  side  of  that  of 
Jeanne  D'Arc. — 11.  Martin,  Hht.  of  France  :  Age 
ofLoiiMXIV..  e.  2,  eh.  2. 

Also  in:  W.  H.  Torriauo,  WiUia?n  the  Third, 
eh.  20. 

A.  D.  1693  (July).— The  Battle  of  Neerwin- 
den,  or  Landen. — "  Lewis  had  determined  not  to 
make  any  advance  towards  a  reconciliation  with 
the  new  government  of  England  till  the  whole 
strength  of  his  realm  had  been  i)ut  forth  iu  one 
more  effort.  A  mighty  effort  ia  truth  it  was,  but 
too  exhausting  to  be  repeated.  He  made  an  im- 
mense display  of  force  at  once  on  the  Pvrenees 
and  on  the  Alps,  on  the  Uhine  and  on  the  Meuse, 
in  the  Atlantic  and  in  the  Mediterranean.  That 
nothing  might  be  wanting  which  could  excite  the 
martial  ardour  of  a  nation  eminently  high  spir- 
ited, he  instituted,  a  few  days  before  he  left  his 


palace  for  the  camp,  a  new  military  order  of 
knighthood,  and  jdaceil  it  under  the  protection 
of  his  own  sainted  ancestor  and  patron.  The 
cross  of  Saint  Lewis  shone  on  the  breasts  of  the 
gentlemen  who  had  been  conspicuous  in  the 
trenches  before  Mons  and  Xamur,  and  on  the 
fields  of  Fleurus  and  Steinkirk.  .  .  .  On  the  18th 
of  May  Lewis  left  Versailles.  Early  in  June  he 
was  under  the  walls  of  Namur.  The  Princesses, 
who  had  accompanied  him,  held  their  court 
within  the  fortress.  lie  took  under  his  immedi- 
ate command  the  army  of  BoutHers,  which  was 
encamped  at  Gerabloux.  Little  more  than  a  mile 
off  lay  the  army  of  Luxemburg.  The  force  col- 
lected in  that  neighbourhood  imder  the  French 
lilies  did  not  amount  to  less  th.an  120,l)U0  men. 
Lewis  had  flattered  himself  that  he  should  be  able 
to  repeat  in  1693  the  stratagem  by  which  Mons 
had  been  taken  in  1691  and  Xamur  in  1692 ;  and  he 
had  determined  that  either  Liege  or  Brussels 
should  be  his  prey.  But  William  had  this  year 
been  able  to  assemble  in  good  time  a  force,  inferior 
indeed  to  that  which  was  opposed  to  him,  but 
still  formidable.  With  this  force  he  took  his 
post  near  Louvain,  on  the  road  between  the  two 
threatened  cities,  and  watched  every  movement 
of  the  enemy.  .  .  .  Just  at  this  conjuncture 
Lewis  announced  his  intention  to  return  instantly 
to  Versailles,  and  to  send  the  Dauphin  and  Bouf- 
flers,  with  part  of  the  army  which  was  assem- 
bled near  Xamur,  to  join  Marshal  Lorges  who 
commanded  in  the  Palatinate.  Luxemburg  was 
thunderstruck.  He  expostulated  boldly  and 
earnestly.  Never,  he  said,  was  such  an  oppor- 
tunity thrown  away.  .  .  .  The  3IarshaI  reasoned : 
heim]ilored:  he  went  on  his  knees:  but  all  was 
vain;  and  he  quitted  the  royal  presence  in  the 
deepest  dejection.  Lewis  left  the  camp  a  week 
after  he  had  joined  it,  and  never  afterwards  made 
war  in  person.  .  .  .  Though  the  French  army  in 
the  Netherlands  had  been  weakeneil  bv  the  de- 
parture of  the  forces  commanded  by  the  Dau- 
phin and  BoufHers,  and  though  the  allied  army 
was  daily  strengthened  by  the  arrival  of  fresh 
troops,  "Luxemburg  still  had  a  superiority  of 
force:  and  that  superiorit)"  he  increased  by  an 
adroit  stratagem."  He  succeeded  by  a  feint  in 
inducing  William  to  detach  20,000  men  from  his 
army  and  to  send  them  to  Liege.  He  then  moved 
suddeulj'  upon  the  camp  of  the  allies,  with  80,- 
000  men,  and  found  but  50,000  to  oppose  him. 
"  It  was  still  in  the  [English]  King's  power,  by  a 
hasty  retreat,  to  put  between  his  arm_y  and  the 
enemy  the  narrow,  but  deep,  waters  of  the  Gette, 
which  had  latcl}'  been  swollen  by  rains.  But  the 
site  which  he  occupied  was  strong;  and  it  could 
easily  be  made  still  stronger.  He  set  all  his 
troojjs  to  w'ork.  Ditches  were  dug,  mounds 
thrown  up,  p;ilisades  fixed  in  the  earth.  In  a 
few  hours  the  grounil  wore  a  new  aspect;  and 
the  King  trusted  that  he  should  be  able  to  repel 
the  attack  even  of  a  force  greatly  outnumbering 
his  own.  .  .  .  On  the  left  flank,  the  village  of 
Komsdorff  rose  clo.se  to  the  little  stream  of  Lan- 
den, from  which  the  English  have  named  the 
disastrous  day.  On  the  right  was  the  village 
of  Neerwinden.  Both  villages  were,  after  the 
fashion  of  the  Low  Countries,  surrottnded  by 
moats  and  fences. "  Notwithstanding  the  strength 
of  the  position  held  In'  the  allies,  and  tlie  valor 
with  which  thev  defende<l  it.  they  were  driven 
out  of  Neerwinden  [July  29] — but  only  after 
the  shattered  village  had  been  five  times  taken 
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and  retaken  —  aud  across  tlie  Gcttp,  in  confusion 
and  with  licavy  loss.  "  Tlie  Froncli  were  vic- 
torious: but  they  liad  bouglit  their  victory  dear. 
Jlore  tlien  lO.OOO  of  the  best  troops  of  Lewis  liad 
fallen.  Neerwindeu  was  a  spectacle  at  which 
the  oldest  soldiers  stood  aghast.  The  streets 
were  piled  breast  high  with  corpses.  Among 
the  slain  were  some  great  lorils  and  some  re- 
nowned warriors.  .  .  .  The  region,  renowned  as 
the  battle  tield,  through  many  age.s,  of  the  great- 
est powers  of  Europe,  has  seen  only  two  more 
terrible  days,  the  day  of  Malplaquet  and  the  day 
of  Waterloo.  .  .  .  There  was  no  pursuit,  though 
the  SUM  was  still  high  in  the  heaven  when  'Wil- 
liam crossed  the  Gette.  The  conquerors  were  so 
much  exhausted  by  marching  aud  lighting  that 
they  could  scarcely  move.  ...  A  very  short 
delay  was  enough  for  William.  .  .  .  Three 
weeks  after  his  defeat  he  held  a  review  a  few 
miles  from  Brussels.  The  number  of  men  under 
arms  was  greater  than  on  the  morning  of  the 
bloody  day  of  Landen:  their  appearance  was 
soldierlike;  aud  their  spirit  seemed  unliroken. 
William  now  wrote  to  Ileinsius  that  the  worst 
was  over.  '  The  crisis,'  he  said,  '  has  been  a  ter- 
rible one.  Thank  God  that  it  has  ended  thus.' 
He  did  not.  however,  think  it  prudent  to  try  at 
that  time  the  event  of  another  pitched  tield.  He 
therefore  sulTered  the  French  to  besiege  and  take 
Charleroi ;  and  this  was  the  only  advantage 
which  they  derived  from  the  most  sanguinary 
battle  fought  in  Europe  during  the  seventeenth 
century." — Lord  ilacaulay,  Ilist.  uf  Kinj.,  ch.  30 
(V.  4). 

Also  in  :  G.  Burnet,  Hist,  of  My  Oieii  Time, 
bk.  5  (1693),  t.  4. — Due  de  Saint-Simon,  Memoirs 
(ti:  by  Si.  John),  r.  \,  ch.  4. 

A.  D.  1693  (October).— Defeat  of  the  Duke 
of  Savoy  at  Marsaglia. — ■'The  gnat  cll'orts 
made  by  Louis  iu  the  north  prevented  him  from 
strengthening  the  army  of  Catinat  sufficiently  to 
act  with  energy  against  the  Savoyard  prince,  and 
it  was  determined  to  restrict  the  campaign  of 
1093  to  the  defensive  on  the  part  of  France.  The 
forces  of  the  duke  had  in  the  meantime  been  re- 
inforced from  German}',  and  he  opened  the  cam- 
paign with  a  brilliant  and  successful  movement 
against  Piguerol.  ...  lie  is  said  to  have  enter- 
tained hopes  of  carrying  the  war  in  that  one  cam- 
paign to  the  very  gates  of  Lyons ;  but  the  suc- 
cesses which  inspired  him  with  such  expectations 
alarmed  the  court  of  France,  and  Louis  detached 
in  haste  a  large  body  of  cavalry  to  reinforce 
Catinat.  That  general  marched  at  once  to  fight 
the  Duke  of  Savoy,  who,  presuming  on  liis 
strength,  suffered  tlie  French  to  pour  out  from 
the  valley  of  Su/a  into  the  plain  of  Piedmont, 
abandoned  the  heights,  and  was  consequently 
defeated  at  Marsaglia  on  the  4th  of  October. 
Catinat,  however,  cotdd  not  profit  by  his  victory ; 
he  was  too  ill  supplied  in  every  respect  to  under- 
take the  siege  of  Coui,  aud  the  state  of  the  French 
armies  at  this  time  marks  as  plainly  that  Louvois 
was  dead,  as  the  state  of  the  finances  speaks  the 
loss  of  Colbert." — G.  P.  R.  James,  Lifi  and 
Times  of  Lull  is  XIV..  r.  2,  ch.  11. 

A.  D.  1694. — Campaigns  without  battles.— 
Operations  at  sea. —  In  1094,  King  William  was 
"in  a  position  to  keep  an  army  :ifoot  in  the 
Netherlands  stronger  than  any  had  hitlierto  been. 
It  was  reckoned  at  31,800  horse,  including  a 
corps  of  dragoons,  and  .58.000  foot;  so  great  a 
force  had  never  been  seen  within  the  memory'  of 
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man.  All  the  best-known  generals,  who  had 
hitherto  taken  part  in  the  wars  of  western 
Europe,  were  gathered  round  him  with  their 
troops.  The  French  armj-,  with  which  the  Dau- 
]ihin.  but  not  the  King,  was  present,  was  not 
much  smaller;  it  was  once  more  led  by  JIarshal 
Luxembourg.  These  two  hosts  lay  over  against 
one  another  in  their  camps  for  a  couple  of  months ; 
neither  offered  battle  to  the  other.  .  .  .  Thiscam- 
]iaign  is  notable  in  the  annals  of  the  art  of  war 
for  the  skill  with  which  each  force  jiursued  or 
evaded  the  other;  but  the  results  were  limited  to 
the  recovery  by  the  allies  of  lh;il  uniMqiortanl 
place.  Ilin'.  William  had  thought  himself  for- 
tunate in  liaving  come  out  of  the  i)revious  cam- 
paign without  disaster:  in  this  campaign  the 
French  were  proud  to  have  held  their  lines  in 
presence  of  a  superior  force.  On  the  coast  also 
the  French  were  successful  in  re|ielling  a  most 
vehement  and  perilous  attack.  They  had  been 
warned  that  the  English  were  going  to  fall  on 
Brest,  and  Vauban  was  sent  down  there  in  haste 
to  organise  the  defence;  and  in  this  he  was  thor- 
o\ighly  successful.  When  the  English  landed 
on  the  coast  in  C'amaret  Hay  (for  the  fort  of  that 
name  had  first  to  be  taken)  they  were  saluted  by 
two  batteries,  which  they  had  never  detected, 
and  which  were  so  well  placed  that  every  sliot 
told,  and  the  grape-shot  wounded  almost  every 
man  who  had  ventured  ashore.  The  gallant 
General,  Talmash,  was  also  hit,  and  ere  long  died 
of  his  wounds.  The  English  lleet,  wliich  had 
come  to  bomljard  Brest,  was  itself  boml)arded 
from  the  walls.  But  though  this  great  effort 
failed,  the  English  fleet  still  held  the  mastery  of 
the  Channel:  it  also  blockaded  the  northern  coast 
of  France.  After  Brest  it  attacked  Dieppe,  lay- 
ing it  almost  entirely  iu  ashes;  thence  it  sailed  to 
Havre,  and  St.  Malo,  to  Calais,  aud  Dunkirk. 
This  was  of  great  use  in  the  conduct  of  the  war. 
King  William  ob.serves  that  had  not  the  coasts 
been  kept  in  a  state  of  alarm,  all  the  forces  de- 
tained there  for  defensive  purposes  would  have 
been  thrown  on  the  Netherlands.  .  .  .  But  tlie 
most  important  result  of  the  maritime  war  lay 
on  another  side.  In  May,  1094,  Noailles  pushed 
into  Catalonia,  supported  by  Tourvillc,  who  lay 
at  anchor  with  the  fleet  in  the  Bay  of  Rosas. 
...  It  was  of  incalculable  importance  to  Spain 
to  be  iu  alliance  with  the  maritime  powers. 
Strengthened  by  a  Dutch  fleet  and  some  Spanish 
shijis.  Admiral  Russell  now  appeared  in  the 
Mediterranean.  He  secured  Barcelona  from  the 
French,  who  would  never  have  been  kept  out  of 
the  cit\'  by  the  Spaniards  alone.  The  ajiproach 
of  the  English  fleet  had  at  this  time  the  greatest 
influence  iu  keeping  the  Duke  of  Savoy  staunch 
to  the  confederation.  In  Germany  the  rise  of  the 
house  of  Hanover  to  the  Electoral  dignity  had 
now  caused  most  unpleasant  complications.  A 
shoal  of  German  princes,  headed  b}'  tlie  King  of 
Denmark,  as  a  Prince  of  the  Empire,  and  offended 
by  the  preference  shown  to  Hanover,  incliiie(l,  if 
not  to  alliance  with  France,  at  least  to  neutrality. 
.  .  .  We  can  have  no  conception,  and  in  this 
place  we  cannot  possibl\'  investigate,  with  what 
unbroken  watchfulness  King  William,  supported 
by  Heinsius,  looked  after  the  German  and  the 
Northern  courts,  so  as  to  keep  their  irritation 
from  reacting  on  the  course  of  the  great  war.  .  .  . 
When  the  French,  in  .June,  1694,  crossed  the 
Rhine,  meaning,  as  thej'  boa.sted  with  true  Gallic 
arrogance,  soon  to  dip  their  swords  in  the  Danube, 
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they  found  the  Prince  of  Baden  so  well  prepared, 

and  posted  so  strongly  near  Wisloch,  that  they 
did  not  venture  to  attack  him.  .  .  .  The  general 
result  is  this:  neither  side  was  as  yet  really  su- 
[lerior  to  the  other;  but  the  French  power  was 
everywhere  checked  and  held  within  bounds  by 
the  arms  and  influence  of  William  III." — L.  von 
Ranke,  Hist,  of  Eng..  llth  Century,  hk.  20.  cli.  6 
(r.  5). 

A.  D.  1695-1696. — The  end  of  the  War  of 
the  League  of  Augsburg. — Loss  of  Namur. — 
Terms  with  Savoy. — The  Peace  of  Ryswick. 
— "Military  and  naval  efforts  were  rehtxed  on 
all  sides:  on  the  Rhine  the  Prince  of  Baden  and 
the  Marechal  de  Lorges,  both  ill  in  health,  did 
little  but  observe  each  other;  and  though  the 
Duke  of  Savoy  made  himself  master  of  Casal  on 
the  11th  July,  1695,  no  other  military  event  of 
any  consequence  took  place  on  the  side  of  Italy, 
where  Louis  entered  into  negotiations  with  the 
duke,  and  succeeded,  in  the  following  year,  in 
detaching  him  from  the  league  of  Augsburg.  As 
the  price  of  his  defection  the  whole  of  his  terri- 
tories were  to  be  restored  to  him,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Suza,  Nice,  and  Montraeillan,  which 
were  promised  to  be  delirered  also  on  tlie  signa- 
ture of  a  general  peace.  Jloney  was  added  to 
render  the  consent  of  a  needy  prince  more  ready. 
.  .  .  The  duke  promised  to  obtain  from  the  em- 
peror a  pledge  that  Italy  should  be  considered  as 
neutral  ground,  and  if  the  allies  refused  such  a 
pledge,  then  to  join  the  forces  of  Savoy  to  those 
of  France,  and  give  a  free  passage  to  the  Frencli 
through  his  dominions.  In  consequence  of  this 
treaty  ...  he  applied  to  the  emperor  for  a  rec- 
ognition of  the  neutrality  of  Italy,  and  was  re- 
fused. He  then  hastened,  with  a  facility  which 
distinguished  him  through  life,  to  abandon  his 
friends  and  join  his  enemies,  and  within  one 
month  was  generalissimo  for  the  emperor  in 
Italy  fighting  against  France,  and  generalissimo 
for  the  King  of  France  in  Italy  fighting  against 
the  emperor.  Previous  to  this  change,  however, 
the  King  of  England  opened  the  campaign  of 
1695  in  the  Netherlands  by  the  siege  of  Namur. 
The  death  of  Luxemburg  had  placed  the  French 
army  of  Flanders  under  the  command  of  the  in- 
capable Marshal  Villeroi;  and  William,  feeling 
that  his  enemy  was  no  longer  to  be  much  re- 
spected, assumed  at  once  the  offensive.  He 
concealed  his  design  upon  Namur  under  a  variety 
of  manceuvres  which  kept  the  French  generals 
in  suspense;  and.  then  leaving  the  Prince  of 
Vaudemont  to  protect  the  principal  Spanish 
towns  in  Flanders,  he  collected  his  troops  sud- 
denly ;  and  while  the  Duke  of  Bavaria  invested 
Namur,  he  covered  the  operations  of  the  siege 
with  a  considerable  force.  Villeroi  now  deter- 
mined to  attack  the  Prince  of  Vaudemont,  but 
twice  suffered  him  to  escape ;  and  then,  after 
having  apparently  hesitated  for  some  time  how 
to  drive  or  draw  the  King  of  England  from  the 
attack  upon  Namur,  he  resolved  to  bombard  the 
city  of  Brussels,  never  pretending  to  besiege  it, 
but  alleging  as  his  motive  for  a  proceeding 
which  was  merely  destructive,  the  bombardment 
of  the  maritime  towns  of  France  by  the  English. 
During  three  days  he  continued  to  fire  upon  the 
city,  ruining  a  great  part  thereof,  and  then  with- 
drew to  witness  the  surrender  of  the  citadel  of 
Namur  on  the  2nd  September,  the  town  itself 
having  capitulated  on  the  4th  of  the  preceding 
month.     As  some  compensation,  though  but  a 


poor  one,  for  the  loss  of  Namur,  and  the  disgrace 
of  the  French  arms  in  suffering  such  a  eit}'  to  be 
captured  in  the  presence  of  80,000  men,  Montal 
took  Dixmude  and  Deynse  in  the  course  of  June. 
.  .  .  The  only  after-event  of  any  importance 
which  occurred  in  Flanders  during  this  war,  was 
the  capture  of  Ath  by  the  French,  in  the  year 
1697,  while  negotiations  for  peace  were  going  on 
with  activity  at  Ryswick.  .  .  .  Regular  com- 
munications regarding  peace  having  been  once 
established,  Ryswick.  near  the  Hague,  was  ap- 
pointed for  the  meeting  of  plenipotentiaries ;  and 
Harlay,  Torci,  and  Callieres  appeared  at  that 
place  as  representatives  of  Louis.  The  articles 
which  had  been  formerly  sketched  out  at  Utrecht 
formed  the  base  of  the  treaties  now  agreed  upon ; 
and  Louis  yielded  far  more  than  could  have  been 
expected  from  one  so  proud  and  so  successful." 
— G.  P.  R.  James,  Life  and  Times  of  LouU  XIV., 
V.  2,  ch.  11. 

Also  ix  :  T.  H.  Dyer,  Hist,  of  Modern  Europe, 
r.  3,  c/i.  5. — Sir  J.  Dalrvmple,  Memoirs  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  pt'.  3.  U:  4  (r.  3). 

A.  D.  1697  (April).— The  sacking  of  Cartha- 
gena.     Sre  C'aI!TI[.\gena:  A.  D.  ItJOT. 

A.  D.  1697. — The  Peace  of  Ryswick. — "The 
Congress  for  the  treatj'  or  series  of  treaties  that 
was  to  terminate  the  great  European  war,  which 
had  now  lasted  for  upwards  of  nine  years,  was 
held  at  Ryswick,  a  chateau  near  the  Hague. 
The  conferences  were  opened  in  May,  1697. 
Among  the  countries  represented  were  Sweden, 
Austria,  France,  Spain,  England,  Holland.  Den- 
mark and  the  various  States  of  the  German  Em- 
pire. The  treaties  were  signed,  in  severalty, 
between  the  different  States,  except  Austria,  in 
September  and  October,  1697,  and  with  the  Em- 
peror, in  November.  The  principal  features  of 
the  treaty  were,  as  between  France  and  Spain, 
that,  the  former  country  was  to  deliver  to  Spain 
Barcelona,  and  other  places  in  Catalonia;  also 
various  places  which  France  had  taken  in  the 
Spanish  Netherlands,  during  the  war,  including 
Luxembourg  and  its  Duchy,  Charleroi,  Mons  and 
Courtrai.  Various  others  were  excepted,  to  be 
retained  bj'  France,  as  dependencies  of  French 
possessions.  The  principal  stipulations  of  the 
treaty,  as  between  France  and  Great  Britain, 
were  that  France  formally  recognized  William 
III.  as  lawful  king  of  Great  Britain,  and  agreed 
not  to  trouble  him  in  tlie  possession  of  his  do- 
minions, and  not  to  assist  his  enemies,  directly 
or  indirectly.  This  article  had  particular  rela- 
tion to  the  partisans  of  the  exiled  Stuart  king, 
tlien  living  in  France.  By  another  article,  all 
places  taken  by  either  country  in  America,  dur- 
ing the  war,  were  to  be  relinquished,  and  tlie 
Principality  of  Orange  and  its  estates  situated  in 
the  south  of  France  were  to  be  restored  to  Wil- 
liam. In  the  treaty  with  Holland,  certain  pos- 
sessions in  the  East  Indies  were  to  be  restored  to 
the  Dutch  East  India  Company :  and  important 
articles  of  commerce  were  appended,  among 
which  the  principle  was  laid  down  that  free 
ships  should  make  free  goods,  not  contraband 
of  war.  By  the  treaty  with  the  Emperor  and 
the  German  States,  the  Treaties  of  Westphalia 
and  Nymeguen  were  recognized  as  the  basis  of 
the  Treaty  of  Ryswick,  with  such  exceptions 
only  as  were  to  be  provided  in  the  latter  treaty. 
France  also  was  to  give  up  all  territory  she  had 
occupied  or  controlled  before  or  during  the  war 
under  the  name  of  '  reunions,'  outside  of  Alsace, 
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but  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  -was  to  be  pre- 
served in  Alsuee  as  it  then  existed.  Tliis  con- 
cession by  France  included  among  oilier  places 
Freiburg,  Brisach,  and  Treves;  and  certain  res- 
titutions were  to  be  made  by  France,  in  favor  of 
Spire,  the  Electors  of  Treves,  and  BraM<lenburg 
and  the  Palatinate;  also,  others  in  favor  of  cer- 
tain of  the  smaller  German  Princes.  The  city  of 
Strasburg,  in  return,  was  formally  ceded  to 
France,  .  .  .  and  the  important  fort  of  Kehl  was 
yielded  to  the  Empire.  The  navigation  (if  the 
Rhine  was  to  be  free  to  all  persons.  Tlie  Duke 
of  Lorraine  was  to  be  restored  to  his  po.ssessions 
witli  sueli  exceptions  as  were  provided  in  the 
treaty.  By  the  terms  of  this  treaty,  a  more  ad- 
vantageous peace  was  given  to  Spain  than  slie 
had  any  expectation  of.  .  .  .  Not  only  were  the 
places  "taken  in  Spain,  including  the  numerous 
fortified  places  in  Catalonia,  yielded  up,  but  also, 
with  some  exceptions,  those  in  the  Spanish  Neth- 
erlands, and  also  the  important  territory  of  Lux- 
embourg; some  places  were  even  yielded  to 
S|)ain  that  France  had  gained  under  former 
treaties. "—J.  W.  Gerard,  T!te  Pence  of  Utneht, 
eh.  4.  — "The  restitutions  and  cessions  [from 
France  to  Germany]  comprised  Treves,  Gcrmers- 
heim,  Deux-Ponts,  Veldentz,  Montbeliard,  Kehl, 
Freibm-g.  Breisach,  Philippsburg,  the  Emperor 
and  the  Empire  ceding  in  exchange  Strasbourg 
to  the  King  of  France  in  complete  sovereignty. 
.  .  .  Louis  XIV.  had  consented  somewhat  to  re- 
lax the  rigor  of  the  treaty  of  Nimegucn  towards 
the  heir  of  the  Duchy  of  Lorraine,  nephew  of  the 
Emperor  by  his  motlier;  lie  restored  to  the  3'oung 
Duke  Leopold  his  inheritance  in  the  condition 
in  which  Charles  IV.  had  possessed  it  before  the 
French  concjuest  of  IfiTO;  that  is  to  say,  he  re- 
stored Xancy,  allowing  only  the  ramparts  of  the 
Old  Town  to  remain,  and  razing  all  the  rest  of 
the  fortitications  without  the  power  of  restoring 
tliem;  he  kept  jMarsal,  an  interior  place  calcu- 
lated to  holii  Lorraine  in  check,  and  also  Sarre- 
Louis,  a  frontier-place  which  separated  Lorraine 
from  the  Germanic  provinces;  he  restored  Bitche 
and  llomburg  dismantled,  without  power  to  re- 
establish them,  and  kept  Longwy  in  excliango 
for  a  domain  of  similar  value  in  one  of  thcTrois- 
Evfiches;  finally,  he  no  longer  demanded,  as  at 
Nimeguen,  four  great  strategic  routes  through 
Lorraine,  and  consented  that  the  jiassage  should 
always  be  open  to  his  troops.  The  House  of 
Lorraine  was  thus  reestablished  in  its  estates 
after  twenty-seven  years  of  exile." — II.  JIartin, 
Ilixt.  iif  Frttnci;:  Aije  nf  Luuis  XIV.,  r.  3,  eh.  2. 

Ai,soin;  L.  von  Ranke,  IltHt.  of  Eiif/.,  17th 
Cciitiiri/.  hk.  20,  ell.  11  (L\  .'5).^-See,  also,  C.vn.vd.\: 
A.  D.  1()!)2-169T;  and  Newfoundi..\xd:  A.  D. 
I()l)4-l(i07. 

A.  D.  1698-1712. — The  colonization  of  Louis- 
iana.— Broad  claims  to  the  whole  valley  of  the 
Mississippi.     Sec  Liuisiana:  A.  1).  Iii'.ts-1T12. 

A.  D.  1700. — Bequest  of  the  Spanish  crown 
to  a  French  royal  prince.  See  Spain:  A.  D. 
lli!)S-1700. 

A.  D.  1701-1702. — Provocation  of  the  Second 
Grand  Alliance  and  War  of  the  Spanish  Suc- 
cession. See  Spain;  A.  D.  1701-1703,  and  Eng- 
i.ANP;  A.  D.  1701-1702. 

A.  D.  1702-1710. —  The  Camisard  rising  of 
the  French  Protestants  in  the  C^vennes. — 
"  The  movement  known  as  the  War  of  the  Cami- 
sardsis  an  episodeof  the  history  of  Protestantism 
in  France  which,  though  rarely  studied  in  detail 


ami  perhaps  but  partially  understood,  was  not 
devoid  of  signiticance.  When  it  occurred,  in  the 
summer  of  1702,  a  period  of  little  less  than  17 
j-ears  had  elap.sed  since  Louis  XIV.,  by  his  edict 
of  Fontainebleau,  October,  108.5,  solemnly  re- 
voked the  great  and  fundamental  law  enacted  by 
his  grandfather,  Henry  IV.,  for  the  protection 
of  the  adherents  of  the  Reformed  faith,  known 
in  history  as  the  Edict  of  Nantes.  During  the 
whole  of  that  period  the  Protestants  had  sub- 
mitted, with  scarcely  an  attempt  at  armed  resis- 
tance, to  the  proscription  of  their  tenets.  .  .  . 
The  majority,  unable  to  escape  from  the  land  of 
oppression,  remained  at  home  .  .  .  nearly  all  of 
them  cherishing  the  confident  hope  that  the 
king's  delusion  would  be  short-lived,  and  that 
the  edict  under  which  they  and  their  ancestor,} 
had  lived  for  three  generations  would,  before 
long,  be  restored  to  them  with  the  gnsiter  jiart, 
if  not  the  whole,  of  its  beneficent  provisions. 
.Meanwhile,  all  the  Protestant  ministers  having 
been  expelled  from  France  by  the  same  law  that 
prohibited  the  expatriation  of  any  of  the  laity, 
the  people  of  the  Reformed  faith  found  them- 
selves destitute  of  the  spiritual  food  they  craved. 
True,  the  new  legislation  affected  to  regard  that 
faith  as  dead,  and  designated  all  the  former  ad- 
herents of  Protestantism,  without  distinction,  as 
the  'New  Converts,'  '  Nouveaux  Convertis. ' 
And,  in  point  of  fact,  the  great  majoritj'  had  .so 
far  yielded  to  the  terriljle  pressure  of  the  violent 
measures  brought  to  bear  upon  tluMU  .  .  .  that 
they  had  consented  to  sign  a  promise  to  be  '  re- 
united '  to  the  Roman  Catholic  (.'hurch,  or  had 
gone  at  least  once  to  mass.  But  they  were  still 
Protestants  at  heart.  .  .  .  Under  these  circum- 
stances, feeling  more  than  ever  the  need  of  re- 
ligious comfort,  now  that  remorse  arose  for  a 
weak  betrayal  of  conscientious  conviction,  the 
proscribed  Protestants,  especially  in  tlie  south  of 
France,  began  to  meet  clandestinely  for  divine 
worship  in  such  retired  places  as  seemed  most 
likely  to  escape  the  notice  of  their  vigilant  ene- 
mies. ...  It  was  not  strange  that  in  so  excep- 
tional a  situation,  a  phase  of  religious  life  and  feel- 
ing equally  exceptional  should  manifest  itself.  I 
refer  to  that  appearance  of  prophetic  inspiration 
which  attracted  to  the  provinces  of  Vivarais  and 
to  the  Cevenues  Mountains  the  attention  of  all 
Europe.  .  .  .  Historically  .  .  .  the  influence  of 
the  prophets  of  the  Cevenues  was  an  imjiortant 
factor  in  tlie  Protestant  problem  of  the  end  of  the 
17th  and  the  commencement  of  the  18th  centu- 
ries, .  .  .  Various  methods  were  ailopted  to  jiiU  an 
end  to  the  prophets  with  their  prophecies,  whicli 
were  for  the  most  part  denunciatory  of  Rome  as 
Antichrist  and  foreshadowed  the  approaching 
fall  of  the  papacy.  But  this  form  of  enthusiasm 
had  struck  a  deep  root  and  it  was  hard  to  eradi- 
cate it.  Imprisonment,  in  convent  or  jail,  was 
the  most  common  punishment,  especially  in  tlie 
case  of  women.  Not  infrequently  to  imiiri.son- 
ment  was  added  corporal  chastisement,  and  the 
prophets,  male  and  female,  were  flogged  until 
they  might  be  regarded  as  fully  cured  of  their 
delusion.  .  .  .  But  no  utterances  of  prophets, 
liowever  fervid  and  impassioned,  would  have 
.sufficed  to  occasion  an  uprising  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  Cevenues  Jlountaius,  had  it  not  been  for 
the  virulent  persecution  to  which  the  latter  found 
themselves  exposed  at  the  hands  of  the  provincial 
authorities  directly  instigated  thereto  by  the 
clergy  of  the  established  church.     For  it  must 
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he  noticed  that  a  large  part  of  the  population  of 
the  Cevennes  was  still  Protestant,  and  made  no 
concealment  of  the  fact,  even  though  the  king's 
ministers  affected  to  call  them  '  New  Catholics,' 
or  '  New  Converts.'  Tlie  region  over  which  the 
Camisard  war  extended  with  more  or  less  vio- 
lence comprised  si.\  episcopal  dioceses,  which,  in 
1698.  had  an  aggregate  population  of  about  two- 
thirds  of  a  million  of  souls.  Of  these  souls, 
though  Protestantism  had  been  dead  in  the  eye 
of  the  law  for  13  years,  full}'  one-fourth  were 
still  Protestant.  .  .  .  The  war  may  be  said  to 
have  begun  on  the  24th  of  July,  1702,  when 
the  Abl)e  du  Chayla,  a  noted  persecutor,  was 
killed  in  his  house,  at  Pont  de  Jlontvert,  by  a 
band  of  40  or  30  of  the  'Nouveau.x  Convertis,' 
whom  he  had  driven  to  desperation  by  his  cruelty 
to  their  fellow  believers.  If  we  regard  its  termi- 
nation to  be  the  submission  of  Jean  Cavalier,  the 
most  picturesque  and,  in  some  regards,  tlie  most 
able  of  the  leaders,  in  the  month  of  ^lay,  1704, 
the  war  lasted  a  little  less  than  two  years.  But, 
althougli  the  French  government  had  succeeded, 
rather  by  craft  than  by  force,  in  getting  rid  of 
the  most  formidable  of  its  opponents  ...  it  was 
not  until  five  or  si.K  years  later  —  that  is,  until 
1709  or  1710  —  that  .  .  .  comparative  peace  was 
finally  restored.  .  .  .  During  the  first  months  of 
the  insurrection  the  exploits  of  the  malcontents 
were  confined  to  deeds  of  destruction  accom- 
plished by  companies  of  venturesome  men,  who 
almost  everywhere  eluded  tlie  pursuit  of  the 
enemy  by  their  superior  knowledge  of  the  intri- 
cacies of  the  mountain  woods  and  paths.  The 
track  of  these  companies  could  easily  be  made 
out;  for  it  was  marked  by  the  destruction  of 
vicarages  and  rectories,  by  the  smoke  of  burned 
churches,  too  often  by  the  corpses  of  slain  priests. 
The  perpetrators  of  these  acts  of  violence  soon 
won  for  themselves  some  special  designations,  to 
distinguish  them  from  the  more  passive  Protes- 
tants who  remained  in  their  homes,  taking  no 
open  part  in  the  struggle.  .  .  .  About  the  close  of 
1702,  however,  or  the  first  months  of  1703,  a  new 
word  was  coined  for  the  fresh  emergency,  and 
the  anned  Protestants  received  the  appellation 
under  which  they  have  pa-ssed  into  history  —  the 
Camisards.  Passing  by  all  the  strange  and  fanci- 
ful derivations  of  the  word  which  seem  to  have 
no  claim  upon  our  notice,  unless  it  be  their  evi- 
dent absurdity,  we  have  no  difficulty  in  connect- 
ing it  with  those  nocturnal  expeditions  which 
were  styled  '  Caniisades ' ;  because  the  warriors 
who  took  advantage  of  the  darkness  of  the  uight 
to  ride  out  and  explore  or  force  the  enemy's  en- 
trenchments, sometimes  threw  over  their  armor 
a  shirt  that  might  eualjle  them  to  recognize  eacli 
other.  Others  will  have  it  that,  though  the 
name  was  derived  from  fhe  same  article  of  ap- 
parel—  the  '  camisa  '  or  shirt  —  it  was  applied  to 
the  Cevenol  bands  for  another  reason,  namely," 
that  when  they  found  opportunities,  they  carried 
oil  clean  linen  from  the  villages  and  left  their 
soiled  garments  in  exchange.  The  final  over- 
throw of  the  Camisards  "  was  not  accomplished 
without  the  employment  of  100,000  troops,  cer- 
tainly far  more  than  ten  times  the  total  number 
ever  brought  into  the  field  by  the  Camisards. 
.  .  .  Not  less  than  three  officers  of  the  highest 
grade  in  the  service,  marshals  of  France,  were 
successively  appointed  to  put  down  a  revolt 
which  it  might  have  been  expected  a  simjile 
colonel  could  suffice  to  quell  —  M.  de  Broglie 
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being  succeeded  by  the  Marshal  de  Montrevel, 
the  Marshal  de  Montrevel  by  the  Jlarshal  de 
Villars,  and  the  ^Marshal  de  Villars  by  the  JIarshal 
de  Berwick." — II.  M.  Baird,  T/ie  Cdiiiinurd  I'prin- 
iiirj  (Papers  of  tlie  Am.  .Seic.  of  Church  Hint.,  v.  2, 
pp.  13-34). 

Also  in  :  Mrs.  Bray,  The  Revolt  of  the  Protes- 
trints  of  the  Cevennes. — N.  Peyrat,  The  Pastors  in, 
the  Wilderness. —  S.  Smiles,  The  Huguenots  in, 
France  after  the  Revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes, 
ch.  5-8. 

A.  D.  1702-1711. — The  'War  of  the  Spanish 
Succession  in  America  (called  Queen  Anne's 
War).  See  New  En(;i,.\.ni):  A.  O.  1702-1710; 
and  Ca.xad.v:  A.  D.  1711-171:!. 

A.  D.  1702-1713. — The  War  of  the  Spanish 
Succession  in  Europe.  See  It.\ly;  A.  1).  1701- 
1713;  Sp.ux:  A.I).  1702,  tol707-1710;  Geum.vny: 
A.  I).  1702,  to  1700-1711;  Netiiekl.^nds:  A.  D. 
1702-1704,  to  1710-1712. 

A.  D.  1702-1715. — Renewed  Jesuitical  per- 
secution of  the  Jansenists. — The  odious  Bull 
Unigenitus  and  its  tyrannical  enforcement. 
See  Port  Roy.\l  and  the  Jansenists:  A.  D. 
1702-1715. 

A.  D.  1710.— The  War  of  the  Spanish  Suc- 
cession :  Misery  of  the  nation. — Overtures  for 
Peace. —  Conferences  at  Gertruydenberg. — 
"  Frauce  was  still  reduced  to  extreme  and  abject 
wretchedness.  Her  finances  were  ruined.  Her 
people  were  half  starving.  JIarlborough  de- 
clared that  in  the  villages  through  which  he 
passed  in  the  summer  of  1710,  at  least  half  the 
inhabitants  had  perished  since  the  beginning  of 
the  preceding  winter,  and  the  rest  looked  as  if 
they  had  come  out  of  tlieir  graves.  All  the  old 
di'eams  of  French  conquests  in  the  Spanish 
Netherlands,  in  Ital)'.  ami  in  Germany  were  dis- 
pelled, and  the  French  generals  were  now  strug- 
gling desperately  and  skilfully  to  defend  their 
own  frontier.  ...  In  1710,  while  the  Whig  min- 
istry [in  England]  was  still  in  power,  but  at  a 
time  when  it  was  manifestly  tottering  to  its  fall, 
Lewis  had  made  one  more  attempt  to  obtain 
peace  by  the  most  ample  concessions.  The  con- 
ferences were  held  at  the  Dutch  fortress  of  Ger- 
truydenberg. Lewis  declared  himself  ready  to 
accept  the  conditions  exacted  as  preliminaries  of 
peace  in  the  preceding  year,  with  the  e.xception 
of  the  article  compelling  Philip  within  two 
months  to  cede  the  Spanish  throne.  He  con- 
sented, in  the  course  of  the  negotiations,  to  grant 
to  the  Dutch  nearly  all  the  fortresses  of  the  French 
and  Spanish  Netherlands,  including  among  others 
Ypres,  Tournay,  Lille,  Furnes,  and  even  Valen- 
ciennes, to  cede  Alsace  to  the  Duke  of  Lorraine, 
to  destroy  the  fortifications  of  Dunkirk,  and  those 
on  the  Rhine  from  Bale  to  Philipsburg.  The 
main  difficulty  was  on  the  question  of  the  Span- 
ish succession.  .  .  .  The  French  troops  had  al- 
ready been  recalled  from  Spain,  antl  Lewis  con- 
sented to  recognise  the  Archduke  as  the  sovereign, 
to  engage  to  give  no  more  assistance  to  his  grand- 
child, to  place  four  cautionary  towns  in  the  hands 
of  the  Dutch  as  a  pledge  for  the  fulfilment  of  the 
treaty,  and  even  to  pay  a  subsidy  to  the  allies 
for  the  continuance  of  the  war  against  Philip. 
The  allies,  however,  insisted  that  he  should  join 
with  them  in  driving  his  grandson  by  force  of 
arras  from  Spain,  and  on  this  article  the  negotia- 
tions were  broken  off.'' — W.  E.  H.  Lecky,  Hist. 
(f  Eny.  ill  the  ISth  Century,  ch.  1. — See  England  : 
A.  D.  1710-1712. 
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A.  D.  1713-1714. — Ending  of  the  War  of  the 
Spanish  Succession. — The  Peace  of  Utrecht 
and  the  Treaty  of  Rastadt.  Scl-  Utkkciit: 
A.  n,  1712-1714. 

A.  D.  1714. — The  desertion  of  the  Cata- 
lans.    Si-cSi'.ux:   A.  1).  in:!-1714, 

A.  D.  1715.— Death  of  Louis  XIV.— The 
character  of  his  reign. — T^ouisXIV.  illi-d  Scptfm- 
biT  1.  171."),  at  tlic  agi-  of  77  years,  having  rrigned 
72  years.  "  Riclielieu,  ami  after  liini  Ma/.arin, 
governing  as  if  they  had  been  dictators  of  a  re- 
publie.  had  e.\tingiiished,  if  I  may  use  the  ex- 
pression, tlieir  personality  in  the  idea  and  service 
of  the  state.  Po.sscssing  only  tlic  exercise  of  au- 
tliority.  tliey  botli  con<lucted  tlieniselves  as  re- 
sponsible agents  towarils  the  sovereign  and  be- 
fore the  judgment  of  the  country;  while  Louis 
XIV.,  combining  the  exercise  with  the  right, 
considered  himself  exempted  from  all  rule  but 
tliat  of  liis  own  will,  and  acknowledged  uo  re- 
sponsibility for  his  actions  except  to  his  own  con- 
science. It  was  this  conviction  of  liis  universal 
power,  a  conviction  genuine  and  sincere,  exclud- 
ing both  scruples  and  remorse,  which  made  him 
upset  one  after  the  other  the  twofold  system 
founded  by  Henry  IV.,  of  religious  lilxTty  at 
home,  and  abroad  of  a  national  )ireponderance 
resting  upon  a  generous  protection  of  the  inde- 
pendence of  states  and  European  civilisation. 
At  the  personal  accession  of  Louis  XIV.,  more 
than  tifty  years  had  passed  since  France  had 
jinrsued  the  Avork  of  her  jiolicy  in  Europe,  im- 
jiartial  towards  the  vario\is  communions  of  Chris- 
tians, the  (lilTerent  forms  of  governments,  and 
the  internal  revolutions  of  the  states.  Although 
France  was  catholic  and  monarchical,  her  alli- 
ances were,  in  the  first  place,  with  the  Protestant 
stales  of  Germany  and  with  republican  Holland; 
she  had  even  made  friendly  terms  with  regicide 
England.  No  other  interest  but  that  of  the  well- 
understood  developmeut  of  the  national  resources 
had  weight  iu  her  councils,  and  directed  the  in- 
ternal action  of  her  government.  But  all  was 
changed  by  Louis  XIV.,  and  special  interests, 
the  spawn  of  royal  personality,  of  the  principle 
of  the  hereditary  monarchy,  or  that  of  the  state 
religion,  were  admitted,  soon  to  tiy  uiiward  in 
the  scale.  Thence  resulted  the  overthrow  of  the 
system  of  the  balance  of  power  iu  Europe,  which 
might  be  justly  called  the  French  system,  and 
the  abandonment  of  it  for  dreams  of  an  universal 
monarchy,  revived  after  the  example  of  Charles 
V.  and  Philip  II.  Thence  a  succession  of  enter- 
prises, formed  in  opposition  to  the  policy  of  the 
country,  such  as  the  war  with  Holland,  the  fac- 
tious made  with  a  view  to  the  Imperial  ciown, 
the  support  given  to  James  II.  and  the  counter- 
revolution in  England,  the  acceptance  of  the 
throne  of  Spain  for  a  son  of  France,  preserving 
his  rights  to  the  Crown.  These  causes  of  mis- 
fortune, under  which  the  kingdom  was  obliged 
to  succumb,  all  issued  from  the  circumstance  ap- 
plauded by  the  nation  and  conformable  to  the 
spirit  of  its  tendencies,  which,  after  ro3'alt_y  had 
attained  its  highest  degree  of  jiower  under  two 
ministers,  delivered  it  tinlimited  into  the  hands 
of  a  prince  endowed  with  (lualities  at  once  bril- 
liant and  solid,  an  object  of  eutluisia.stic  affection 
and  legitimate  admiration.  AVhen  the  reign, 
which  was  to  crown  under  such  auspices  the 
ascendant  marcli  of  the  French  mouari-hy,  liad 
falsified  the  unljounded  hopes  which  its  com- 
mencement had  excited;   wliea  in  the  midst  of 


fruitless  victories  and  continuallv  increasing  re- 
ver.ses.  the  people  beheld  progress  in  all  the 
branches  of  public  economy  changed  into  dis- 
tress,—  the  ruin  of  the  linances.  industrv,  and 
agriruUure  —  the  exhaustion  of  all  the  ri'sourees 
of  the  country, —  the  impovcri.slunent  of  all  classes 
of  the  nation,  the  dreadful  misery  of  the  pojiula- 
tion,  they  were  seized  with  a  bitter  disappoint- 
nient  of  spirit,  which  took  the  jilace  of  tlie  en- 
thusiasm of  their  contideuce  and  love." — A. 
Thierry,  Fi)riiiiitii>ii  niid  ProgresK  of  the  Tiern 
Ktiil  or  Thtril  Est, It,-  in  Fnuir,-.  r/i.  9. 

A.  D.  1715. — Accession  of  King  Louis  XV. 

A.  D.  1715-1723. — State  of  the  kingdom  at 
the  death  of  Louis  XIV. —  The  minority  of 
Louis  XV.  and  Regency  of  the  Duke  of 
Orleans. — "Louis  XIV.  .  .  .  left  France  exces- 
sively exhausted.  The  State  was  ruined,  and 
.seemed  to  have  no  resource  bvit  bankruptcy. 
This  trouble  seemed  especially  inuuineut  in  171.'). 
after  the  war,  during  which  the  government  had 
been  obliged  to  borrow  at  400  per  cent.,  to  create 
new  taxes,  to  spend  in  advance  the  revenue  of 
two  years,  and  to  increase  the  i)ublie  del)t  to 
2,400  millions.  The  acquisition  of  two  prov- 
inces (Flanders,  Franche-Comte)  and  a  few  cities 
(Strassl)urg,  Landau,  and  Dunkirk)  was  no  com- 
pensation for  such  terrilde  [loverty.  Succeeding 
generations  have  remembered  only  the  numerous 
victories,  Europe  detied,  France  for  twenty  years 
prcjionderant,  and  the  incomparable  splendor  of 
the  co\irt  of  Versailles,  with  its  marvels  of  letters 
and  arts,  which  have  given  to  the  17tli  century 
the  name  of  the  age  of  Louis  XIV.  It  is  for  his- 
tory to  sliow  the  price  which  France  has  paid  for 
her  king's  vain  attempts  abroad  to  rule  over 
Europe,  and  at  home  to  enslave  the  wills  and 
consciences  of  men.  .  .  .  The  weight  of  the 
authority  of  Louis  XIV.  had  been  crushing  dur- 
ing his  last  years.  When  the  nation  felt  it  lifted, 
it  breathed  more  freely;  the  court  and  the  city 
burst  into  disrespectful  demonstrations  of  joy; 
the  very  coffin  of  the  great  king  was  insulted. 
The  new  king  [Louis  XV.,  great-grandson  of 
Louis  XIV.]  was  five  years  old.  Who  was  to 
governV  Louis  XIV^.  had  indeed  left  a  will,  but 
he  had  not  deceived  himself  with  regard  to  the 
value  of  it.  '  As  soon  a.*  I  am  dead,  it  will  be 
disregarded;  I  know  too  well  what  became  of 
the  will  of  the  king,  my  father!'  As  after  the 
death  of  Henry  IV.  and  Louis  XIII.  there  was  a 
moment  of  feudal  reaction ;  but  tlie  decline  of  the 
nobility  may  be  measured  by  the  successive  weak- 
ening of  its  efforts  in  each  case.  Under  Mary 
de'  Jledici  it  was  still  able  to  make  a  civil  war; 
under  Anne  of  Austria  it  produced  the  Fronde; 
after  Louis  XIV.  it  only  produced  memorials. 
The  Duke  of  Saint-Simon  desired  that  the  first 
prince  of  the  blood,  Philip  of  Orleans,  to  whom 
the  will  left  only  a  shadow  of  power,  should 
demand  the  regency  from  the  dukes  and  jieers. 
as  heirs  and  representatives  of  the  ancient  grand 
vassals.  But  the  Duke  of  Orleans  conx'oked 
Parliament  in  order  to  breakdown  the  posthu- 
mous despotism  of  the  old  king,  feigning  that 
the  king  had  committed  the  government  to  his 
hands.  The  regency,  with  the  right  to  ai)point 
the  council  of  regency  as  he  would,  was  con- 
ferred upon  him,  and  the  command  of  the  royal 
household  was  taken  from  the  Duke  of  Maine 
[one  of  the  bastard  sons  of  Louis  XIV.].  who 
yielded  this  importaut  prerogative  only  after  a 
violent  altercation.     As  a  reward  for  the  services 
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of  his  two  allies,  the  Duke  of  Orleans  called  the 
high  nobilit}'  into  atfairs,  by  substituting  for 
tlici  ministries  six  councils,  in  which  they  oc- 
cupied almost  all  the  places,  and  accorded  to 
Parliament  the  right  of  remonstrance.  But  two 
years  had  hardly  passed  when  the  ministries  were 
re-cstal)lished,  and  the  Parliament  again  con- 
demned to  silence.  It  was  plain  that  neither 
nobility  nor  Parliament  were  to  be  the  heirs  of 
the  absolute  monarchy.  .  .  .  Debauchery  had, 
until  then,  kept  within  certain  limits;  cynicism 
of  manners  as  well  as  of  thought  was  now 
adopted  openly.  The  regent  set  the  example. 
There  had  never  been  seen  such  frivolity  of  con- 
duct nor  such  licentious  wit  as  that  exhibited  in 
the  wild  meetings  of  the  roues  of  the  Duke  of 
Orleans.  There  had  been  formerly  but  one  salon 
in  France,  that  of  the  king ;  a  thousand  were  now 
open  to  a  society  which,  no  longer  occupied  with 
religious  questions,  or  with  war,  or  the  grave 
futilities  of  etiquette,  felt  that  pleasure  and 
change  were  necessities.  .  .  .  Louis  XV.  attained 
his  majority  February  13,  1723,  being  then  13 
years  old.  This  terminated  the  regency  of  the 
Duke  of  Orleans.  But  the  king  was  still  to  remain 
a  long  time  under  tutelage;  the  duke,  in  order  to 
retain  tlie  power  after  resigning  the  regency,  had 
in  advance  given  [Cardinal]  Dubois  the  title  of 
prime  minister.  At  the  death  of  the  wretched 
Dubois  he  took  the  ofBce  himself,  but  held  it 
only  four  months,  dying  of  apoplexy  in  Decem- 
ber, 1733." — Y.  Duruy,  Hist,  of  France,  ch.  .52 
and  55. 

Also  ix:  W.  C.  Taylor,  Memmn  of  tlie  House 
of  Orleans,  v.  1,  ch.  11-17,  and  v.  2,  ch.  1-3. — 
F.  Rocquain,  The  Revolutionary  Sjyirit  preceding 
the  French  Rec,  ch.  1. — J.  B.  Perkins,  France 
■under  the  Regenry. 

A.  D.  1717-1719. —  The  Triple  Alliance. — 
The  Quadruple  Alliance. — War  with  Spain. 
See  8i>.\i.n:  A.  D.  1713-172.);  also,  It.vly:  A.  D. 
171. J- 1735. 

A.  D.  1717-1720. — John  Law  and  his  Mis- 
sissippi Scheme. —  "When  the  Regent  Orleans 
assumed  the  government  of  France,  he  found  its 
affairs  in  frightful  confusion.  The  public  debt 
was  three  hundred  millions;  putting  the  debt  on 
one  side,  the  expenditure  was  only  just  covered 
by  the  revenue.  St.  Simon  advised  him  to  de- 
clare a  national  bankruptcy.  De  Noailles,  less 
scrupulous,  proposed  to  debase  the  coinage.  .  .  . 
In  such  desperate  circumstances,  it  was  no  won- 
der that  the  regent  was  ready  to  catch  eagerly  at 
any  prospect  of  success.  A  remedy  was  pro- 
posed to  him  by  the  famous  John  Law  of  Lauris- 
ton.  This  new  light  of  finance  had  ganibled  in. 
and  been  banished  from,  half  the  ciiurts  of  Eu- 
rope; he  had  figured  in  the  English  'Hue  and 
Cry, 'as  'aver)- tall,  black,  lean  )nan.  well-shaped, 
above  six  feet  high,  large  pock-holes  in  his  face, 
big-nosed,  speaks  broad  and  loud.'  He  was  a 
big,  masterful,  bullying  man,  one  of  keen  intel- 
lect as  well;  the  hero  of  a  hundred  romantic 
stories.  .  .  .  He  studied  finance  at  Amsterdam. 
then  the  great  school  of  commerce,  aiul  offered 
his  services  and  the  '  s.ystcm '  which  he  had  in- 
vented, first  to  Godolphiu,  wlien  that  nobleman 
was  at  the  head  of  affairs  in  England,  then  to 
Victor  Amaileus,  duke  of  Savoy,  then  to  Louis 
XIV.,  who,  as  the  story  goes,  refused  any  credit 
to  a  heretic.  He  invented  a  new  combination  at 
cards,  which  became  the  despair  of  all  the  crou- 
piers in  Europe;  so  successful  was  this  last  in- 


vention, that  he  arrived  for  the  second  time  at 
Versailles,  in  the  early  days  of  the  regency,  with 
upwards  of  £120.001)  at  his  dispo.sal,  and  a  copy 
of  his  '  system  '  in  his  pocket.  .  .  .  There  was  a 
dash  of  daring  in  the  scheme  which  suited  well 
with  the  regent's  pecuhar  turn  of  mind ;  it  was 
gambling  on  a  gigantic  scale.  .  .  .  Besides,  the 
scheme  was  plausible  and  to  a  certain  point  cor- 
rect. The  regent,  with  all  his  faults,  was  too 
clever  a  man  not  to  recognize  the  genius  wliich 
gleamed  in  Law's  dark  eyes.  Law  showed  that 
the  trade  and  commerce  of  every  country  was 
crippled  by  the  want  of  a  circulating  meflium; 
specie  was  not  to  be  had  in  sufficient  quantities; 
paper,  backed  by  the  credit  of  the  state,  was  the 
grand  secret.  He  adduced  the  examples  of  Great 
Britain,  of  Genoa,  and  of  Amsterdam  to  prove 
the  advantage  of  a  paper  currency;  he  proposed 
to  institute  a  bank,  to  be  called  the  '  Bank  of 
France,'  and  to  issue  notes  guaranteed  by  the 
government  and  secured  on  the  crown  lands,  ex- 
changeable at  sight  for  specie,  and  receivable  in 
payment  of  taxes;  the  bank  was  to  be  conducted 
in  the  king's  name,  and  to  be  managed  by  com- 
missioners appointed  by  the  States-General.  The 
scheme  of  Law  was  based  on  principles  which 
are  now  admitted  as  economical  axioms ;  the  dan- 
ger lay  in  the  enormous  extent  to  which  it  was 
intended  to  push  the  scheme.  .  .  .  "While  the 
bank  was  in  the  hands  of  Law  himself,  it  appears 
to  have  been  managed  with  cousummate  skill ;  the 
notes  bore  some  proportion  to  the  amount  of 
available  specie;  they  contained  a  promise  to  pay 
in  silver  of  the  same  standard  and  weight  as 
that  which  existed  at  the  time.  A  large  divi- 
dend was  declared ;  then  the  regent  stepped  in. 
The  name  of  the  bank  was  changed  to  that  of 
the  Royal  Bank  of  France,  the  promise  to  jjay 
in  silver  of  a  certain  weight  and  standard  was 
dropped,  and  a  promise  substituted  to  pay  '  in 
silver  coin.'  This  omission,  on  the  jiart  of  a 
prince  who  had  already  resorted  to  the  exi)edi- 
ent  of  debasing  the  currency,  was  ominous,  and 
did  much  to  shake  public  confidence;  the  intelli- 
gence that  in  the  first  ^'ear  of  the  new  bank 
1,000,000,000  of  livres  were  fabricated,  was  not 
calculated  to  restore  it.  But  these  trifles  were 
forgotten  in  the  mad  excitement  which  followed. 
Law  had  long  been  elaborating  a  scheme  which 
is  for  ever  associated  with  his  name,  and  beside 
which  the  Bank  of  France  sank  into  insignifi- 
cance. In  1717,  the  year  before  the  bank  had 
been  adopted  by  the  regent,  the  billets  d'etat  of 
500  livres  each  were  worth  about  160  livres  in  the 
market.  Law,  with  the  assent  of  the  regent, 
jiroposed  to  establish  a  company  which  should 
engross  all  the  trade  of  the  kingdom,  and  all  the 
revenues  of  the  crown,  should  carry  on  the  busi- 
ness of  merchants  in  every  part  of  the  world, 
and  monopolize  the  farming  of  the  taxes  and  the 
coining  of  money;  the  stock  was  to  be  divided 
into  200,000  shares  of  500  li\res  each.  The  re- 
gent nearly  marred  the  scheme  at  starting  by 
inserting  a  proviso  that  the  depreciated  billets 
d'etat  were  to  be  received  at  par  in  payment  for 
tlie  new  stock,  on  which  four  per  cent,  was 
guaranteed  by  the  State."  Law's  company  was 
formed,  under  the  name  of  the  Company  of  the 
West,  and  obtained  for  the  basis  of  its  operations 
a  monopoly  of  the  trade  of  that  vast  territory  of 
France  in  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi  which 
Ivire  the  name  of  Louisiana.  The  same  monopoly 
had  been  held  for  five  vears  bv  one  Crozat,  who 
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DOW  resicned  it  because  he  found  it  unprofitable; 
but  tlie  fact  received  little  attcution  (sec  Lorisi- 
ana:  a.  D.  1717-1718).  "Louisiana  was  de- 
scribed as  a  paradise.  .  .  .  Sharelidlders  in  tlic 
company  were  told  that  they  wouUI  enjoy  the 
monopoly  of  trade  tliroughout  French  North 
America,  and  the  produce  of  a  co\nitry  rich  in 
every  kind  of  mineral  wealth.  Billets  d'etat 
were  restored  to  their  nominal  value ;  stock  in  the 
Mississippi  scheme  was  sold  at  fabulous  prices; 
ingots  of  gold,  which  were  declared  to  liave  come 
from  the  mines  of  St.  Barbe,  were  taken  with 
great  pomp  to  the  mint;  6.000  of  the  poor  of 
Paris  w'ere  sent  out  as  miners,  and  provided  with 
tools  to  work  in  the  new  diggings.  New  issues 
of  shares  were  made;  first  50,000,  then  50,000 
more;  both  at  an  enormous  premium.  The  job- 
bers of  the  rue  Quincampoi.x  found  ordinary 
language  inadequate  to  express  their  delight: 
they  invented  a  new  slang  for  the  occasion,  and 
called  the  new  shares  '  les  filles,'  and  '  les  petites 
fillcs,' respectively.  Paris  was  divided  between 
the  '  Anti-sj'stem  '  party  who  opposed  Law,  and 
the  Mississippians  who  supported  him.  The 
State  borrowed  from  the  company  fifteen  hun- 
dred millions;  government  paid  its  creditors  in 
warrants  on  the  company.  To  meet  them.  Law- 
issued  100,000  new  shares;  which  came  out  at  a 
premium  of  1,000  per  cent.  The  Mississippians 
went  mad  witli  joy  —  they  invented  another  new 
slang  jilirase;  the  'cinq  cents'  eclipsed  the  filles 
and  the  petites  filles  in  favour.  The  gates  of 
Law's  hotel  had  to  be  guarded  by  a  detachment 
of  archers;  the  cashiers  were  mobl)ed  in  their 
bureaux ;  applicants  for  shares  sat  in  the  ante- 
rooms; a  select  body  slept  for  several  nights  on 
the  stairs;  gentlemen  disguised  themselves  in 
Law's  livery  to  obtain  access  to  the  great  man. 
.  .  .  B_y  this  time  the  charter  of  the  company  of 
Sencgaihad  been  merged  in  the  bank,  which  also 
became  sole  farmer  of  the  tobacco  duties;  the 
East  India  Company  had  been  altolished,  and  the 
exclusive  privilege  of  trading  to  the  East  Indies, 
Cliina,  and  the  South  Seas,  together  with  all  the 
possessions  of  Colbert's  company  were  transferred 
to  Law.  The  bank  now  assumed  the  style  of 
the  Company  of  the  Indies.  Before  the  year 
[1710]  was  out  the  regent  had  transferred  "to  it 
the  exclusive  privilege  of  the  mint,  and  the  con- 
tract of  all  the  great  farms.  Almost  every  branch 
of  industry  in  France,  its  trade,  its  revenue,  its 
police,  were  now  in  the  hands  of  Law.  Every 
fresh  privilege  was  followed  l\v  a  new  issue  of 
shares.  .  .  .  The  shares  of  500  franks  were  now 
worth  10,000,  The  rue  Quincampoix  became 
impassalile,  and  an  army  of  stockjobbers  camped 
in  tents  in  the  Place  Vendome.  .  .  .  The  excite- 
ment spread  to  England  [where  the  South  Sea 
Bubble  was  infiated  by  the  madness  of  the  hour 
—  see  South  Se.v  Bubble].  .  .  .  Law's  system 
and  the  South  Sea  scheme  both  went  down  to- 
gether. Both  were  calculated  to  last  so  long, 
and  so  long  only,  as  universal  confidence  existed ; 
when  it  began  to  be  whispered  that  those  in  the 
secret  were  realizing  their  profits  and  getting  out 
of  the  impending  ruin,  the  whole  edifice  came 
down  with  a  crash.  .  .  .  No  sooner  was  it  evi- 
dent that  the  system  was  about  to  break  down, 
tlian  Law,  the  only  man  who  could  at  least  have 
mitigated  the  blow,  was  banished." — Viscount 
Bury,  Ex'idtts  nf  the  Westeni  Xntions,  v.  2,  e/i.  5. 
Also  rx:  C.  JIackay,  Menwirs  of  Extmoi-dimiry 
Popular  Delusions,    v.   1,   ch.  1. — A.  Thiers.  T/ic 


^filisi^lsippi  BiMU: — W.  C.  Taylor,  Memoirs  of 
the  House  of  Orleans,  v.  3,  ch.  2. — C.  Gayarre, 
Hist,  of  Diuisiann,  second  series,  led.  1. — Duke 
de  Saint-Simon,  Menwirs :  nhridyed  trans,  by  St. 
John,  r.  3,  ch.  25,  and  i:  4,  ch.  4,  and  13-15, 

A.  D.  1720. — The  fortifying  of  Louisbourg. 
See  Cape  Bketon  Island:  A,  D,  1720-1745. 

A.  D.  1723-1774.— Character  and  reign  of 
Louis  XV. — The  King's  mistresses  and  their 
courtiers  who  conducted  the  government. — 
State  and  feeling  of  the  nation. — After  the 
death  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  "a  short  period  of 
about  two  years  and  a-half  comprehends  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  Duke  of  Bourbon,  or  rather 
of  his  mistress,  la  Marquise  de  Prie.  Fleury 
[Cardinal]  then  appears  on  the  stage,  and  dies  in 
1743.  He  was,  therefore,  minister  of  France  for 
seventeen  years.  On  his  death,  the  king  (Louis 
XV.)  undertook  to  be  his  own  prime  minister; 
an  unpromising  experiment  for  a  country  at  any 
time.  In  this  instance  the  result  was  only  that 
the  king's  mistress,  JIadame  de  Chateauroux, 
became  the  ruler  of  France,  ami  soon  after 
Madame  de  Pompadour,  another  mistress. whose 
reign  was  prolonged  from  1745  to  1703.  Differ- 
ent courtiers  and  prelates  were  seen  to  hold  the 
first  offices  of  the  state  dm-ing  this  apparent  pre- 
miership of  the  monarch.  The  ladies  seem  to 
have  chosen  or  tolerated  Cardinal  Tenc^in,  Ar- 
gencon.  Ursy,  JIauripaux,  and  Amelot,  who,  with 
the  Dukes  Noailles  and  Uichelieu,  succeeiled  to 
Fleurv.  Afterwards,  we  have  Argenc^on  and 
Machiiult.  and  then  come  the  most  celebrated  of 
the  ministers  or  favourites  of  Madame  de  Pom- 
padour, the  Abbe  de  Beruis  and  the  Due  de 
Ohoiseul.  The  last  is  the  most  distinguished 
minister  after  Fleury.  He  continued  in  favour 
from  1758,  not  only  to  1763,  when  Madame  do 
Pompadour  died,  but  for  a  few  years  after.  lie 
was  at  length  disgraced  by  la  Comtesse  Dubarri, 
who  had  become  the  king's  mistress  soon  after 
the  death  of  Madame  de  Pompadour,  and  re- 
mained so,  nearly  to  the  death  of  the  monarch 
himself,  in  1774." — W.  Smyth,  Lect'son  the  Hist, 
of  the  French  Rei'olution,  led.  3. — "The  regency 
of  the  Duke  of  Orleans  lasted  only  eight  j'cars, 
but  it  was  not  without  a  considerable  effect  upon 
the  destinies  of  the  country.  It  was  a  break  in 
the  political  and  the  religious  traditions  of  the 
reign  of  Louis  XIV.  The  new  activity  imparted 
to  business  during  this  period  was  an  event  of 
equal  importance.  Nothing  is  more  erroneous 
than  to  suppose  that  constantly  increasing  misery 
at  last  excited  revolt  against  the  government  and 
the  institutions  of  the  old  regime.  The  Revolution 
in  France  at  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century 
was  possible,  not  because  the  condition  of  the 
people  had  grown  worse,  but  because  it  had  l)e- 
come  better.  The  material  development  of  that 
country,  during  the  fifty  years  that  preceded  the 
convocation  of  the  States  General,  had  no  parallel 
in  its  past  history.  Neither  the  weight  of  ta.xa- 
tion,  nor  the  extravagance  of  the  court,  nor  the 
bankruptcy  of  the  government,  checked  an  in- 
crease in  wealth  that  made  France  in  17S9  seem 
like  a  different  land  from  France  in  1715.  The 
lot  of  large  classes  was  still  raiseralile,  the  burden 
of  taxation  ujion  a  large  part  of  the  population 
was  still  grievous,  there  were  sections  where 
Arthur  Yoimg  could  truly  say  that  he  found 
only  poverty  and  privileges,  but  the  country  as 
a  whole  was  more  prosperous  than  Germany  or 
Spain;  it  was  far  more  prosperous  than  it  had 
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been  under  Louis  XIV.  .  .  .  Such  an  Improve- 
ment in  material  conditions  necessitated  botli 
social  and  political  changes.  .  .  .  But  while  so- 
cial conditions  had  altered,  political  institutions 
remained  unchanged.  Xew  wine  had  been  poured 
in.  but  the  old  bottles  were  still  used.  Tallies 
and  corvees  were  no  more  severe  in  the  eigh- 
teenth than  in  the  fifteenth  centurj-,  but  they 
were  more  odious.  A  feudal  privilege,  which 
had  then  been  accepted  as  a  part  of  the  law  of 
nature,  was  now  regarded  as  contrary  to  nature. 
...  A  demand  for  social  equality,  for  the  aboli- 
tion of  privileges  and  immunities  by  which  any 
class  profited  at  the  expense  of  others,  was  fos- 
tered by  economical  changes.  It  received  an  ad- 
ditional impetus  from  the  writings  of  theorists, 
philosophers,  and  political  reformers.  The  influ- 
ence of  literature  in  France  during  the  eighteenth 
century  was  important,  yet  it  is  possible  to  over- 
estimate it.  The  seed  of  political  and  social  change 
was  shown  by  the  writers  of  the  period,  but  the 
soil  was  already  prepared  to  receive  it.  .  .  .  The 
course  of  events,  the  conduct  of  their  rulers,  pre- 
pared the  minds  of  the  French  people  for  politi- 
cal change,  and  accounted  for  the  influence  which 
literature  acquired.  The  doctrines  of  philoso- 
phers found  easy  access  to  the  hearts  of  a  people 
with  whom  reverence  for  royalty  and  a  tranquil 
acceptance  of  an  established  government  had 
been  succeeded  bj'  contempt  for  the  king  and 
hatred  for  the  regime  under  which  they  lived. 
TVe  can  trace  this  change  of  sentiment  during 
the  reign  of  Louis  XV.  The  popular  affection 
which  encircled  his  cradle  accompanied  him 
when  he  had  grown  to  be  a  man.  .  .  .  Few 
events  are  more  noticeable  in  the  history  of  the 
age  than  the  extraordinary  expressions  of  grief 
and  affection  that  were  excited  by  the  illness  of 
Louis  XV.  in  1744.  ...  A  preacher  hailed  him 
as  Louis  the  well  beloved,  and  all  the  nation 
adopted  the  title.  '  What  have  I  done  to  be  so 
loved  ? '  the  king  himself  asked.  Certainly  he 
had  done  nothing,  but  the  explanation  was  cor- 
rectly given.  '  Louis  XV.  is  dear  to  his  people, 
without  having  done  anything  for  them,  because 
the  French  are,  of  all  nations,  most  inclined  to 
love  their  king.'  This  affection,  the  result  of 
centuries  of  fidelitj-  and  zeal  for  monarchical 
institutions,  and  for  the  sovereigns  by  whom 
they  were  personified,  was  wholly  destroyed  by 
Louis's  subsequent  career.  The  vices  to  which 
he  became  addicted  were  those  which  arouse 
feelings  not  only  of  reprehension,  but  of  loath- 
ing. They  excited  both  aversion  and  contempt. 
The  administration  of  the  country  was  as  des- 
picable as  the  character  of  the  sovereign.  Under 
Louis  XIV.  there  had  been  suffering  and  there 
had  been  disaster,  but  France  had  always  pre- 
served a  commanding  position  in  Europe.  .  .  . 
But  now  defeat  and  dishonor  were  the  fate  of  a 
people  alike  powerful  and  proud.  .  .  .  The  low 
profligacy  iuto  which  the  king  had  sunk,  the 
nullity  of  his  character,  the  turpitude  of  his  mis- 
tress, the  weakness  of  his  administration,  the 
failure  of  all  his  plans,  went  far  toward  destroy- 
ing the  feelings  of  loyaltj'  that  had  so  long  ex- 
isted in  the  hearts  of  the  French  people.  Some 
curious  figures  mark  the  decline  in  the  estima- 
tion in  which  the  king  was  held.  In  1744.  six 
thousand  masses  were  said  at  Xotre  Dame  for 
the  restoration  of  Louis  XV.  to  health:  in  17.57, 
after  the  attempted  assassination  by  Damiens, 
there  were  six  hundred ;  when  the  king  actually 


lay  dying,  in  1774,  there  were  only  three.  The 
fall  from  si.\  thousand  to  three  measures  the  de- 
cline in  the  affection  and  respect  of  the  French 
people  for  their  sovereign.  It  was  with  a  public 
whose  sentiments  had  thus  altered  that  the  new 
philosophy  found  acceptance." — J.  B.  Perkins, 
France  under  the  Regency,  ch.  1. 

Axsoix:  F.  'Roctina.m.  T?ie  Rerobitinnary  Spirit 
preceding  the  Fr. Ret.,  ck.  2-8. — J.  Murray,  French 
Finance  and  Financiers  under  L'y'ii.t  XV. 

A.  D.  1725. — The  alliance  of  Hanover.  See 
Sp.\is:  A.I).  niS-ni."). 

A.  D.  1727-1731. —  Ineffectual  congress  at 
Soissons. — The  Treaty  of  Seville,  with  Spain 
and  England. — The  Second  Treaty  of  Vienna. 

scr  si'ain;  a.  d.  ir-2(;-i;:^i. 

A.  D.  1733. — The  First  Family  Compact  of 
the  Bourbons  (France  and  Spain). — "The  two 
lines  of  the  house  of  Bourbon  [in  France  and  in 
Spain]  once  more  became  in  the  highest  degree 
]irorainent.  .  .  .  As  early  as  November  1733  a 
Family  Compact  (the  first  of  the  series)  was  con- 
cluded between  them,  in  which  they  contemplated 
the  possibility  of  a  war  against  England,  but 
without  waiting  for  it  entered  into  an  agreement 
against  the  maritime  supremacy  of  that  power. 
.  .  .  The  commercial  privileges  granted  to  the 
English  in  the  Peace  of  L'trecht  seemed  to  both 
courts  to  be  intolerable." — L.  von  Ranke,  Hist. 
of  Eng.,  hk.  22,  ch.  4  {r.  5). — "It  is  hardly  too 
much  to  say  that  the  Family  Compact  of  1733, 
though  even  yet  not  generally  known  to  exist,  is 
the  most  important  document  of  the  middle 
period  of  the  18th  century  and  the  most  indis- 
pensable to  history.  If  that  period  seems  to  us 
confused,  if  we  lose  ourselves  in  the  medley  of 
its  wars — war  of  the  Polish  election,  war  of 
Jenkins's  ears,  war  of  the  Austrian  succession, 
colonial  war  of  17o6  —  the  simple  reason  is  that 
we  do  not  know  this  treaty,  which  furnishes  the 
clue.  From  it  we  may  learn  that  in  this  period, 
as  in  that  of  Louis  XIV.  and  in  that  of  Napo- 
leon, Europe  struggled  against  the  ambitious 
and  deliberately  laid  design  of  an  ascendant 
power,  with  this  difference,  that  those  aggres- 
sors were  manifest  to  all  the  world  and  their 
aims  not  difficult  to  understand,  whereas  this 
aggression  proceeded  by  ambuscade,  and,  being 
the  aggression  not  of  a  single  state  but  of  an  alli- 
ance, and  a  secret  alliance,  did  not  become  clearly 
manifest  to  Europe  even  when  it  had  to  a  con- 
siderable extent  attained  its  objects.  .  .  .  The 
first  two  articles  define  the  nature  of  the  alliance, 
that  it  involves  a  mutual  guarantee  of  all  posses- 
sions, and  has  for  its  object,  first,  the  honour, 
glory,  and  interests  of  both  powers,  and,  second!}-, 
their  defence  against  all  damage,  vexation,  and 
prejudice  that  may  threaten  them."  The  first 
declared  object  of  the  Compact  is  to  secure  the 
position  of  Don  Carlos,  the  Infant  of  Spain, 
afterwards  Charles  III.,  in  Italy,  and  "to  obtain 
for  him  the  succession  in  Tuscany,  protecting 
him  against  any  attack  that  maj-  be  attempted 
by  the  Emperor  or  by  England.  Next,  France 
undertakes  to  '  aid  Spain  with  all  her  forces  by 
land  or  sea.  if  Spain  should  suspend  England's 
enjoyment  of  commerce  and  her  other  advan- 
tages, and  England  out  of  revenge  should  resort 
tohostilities  and  insults  in  the  dominions  and 
states  of  the  crown  of  Spain,  whether  within  or 
outside  of  Europe.'"  Further  articles  provide 
for  the  making  of  efforts  to  induce  Great  Britain 
to  restore  Gibraltar  to  Spain;  set  forth  "that  the 
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foreign  policy  of  botli  st.-itcs  is  to  bo  guided  ex- 
clusively liy  tile  intere.sts  of  the  house";  denounce 
the  Austrian  Pragmatic  as  "opposed  to  the 
security  of  the  house  of  Bourbon."  "The  King 
of  France  engages  to  send  32,000  infantry  ami 
8,000  cavalry  into  Italy,  and  to  maintain  other 
armies  on  his  other  frontiers;  al.so  to  have  a 
scjuailrou  ready  at  Toulon,  either  to  join  the 
Spanish  fleet  or  to  act  .separately,  and  another 
squadron  at  Brest,  '  to  keep  the  English  in  fear 
anil  jealousy';  also,  in  ca.se  of  war  witli  Eng- 
land breaking  out,  to  commission  tlu^  largest 
po.ssible  number  of  privateers.  Spain  also  prom- 
ises a  ti-xed  number  of  troops.  The  lltli  and 
12th  articles  lay  the  foimdatiou  of  a  close  com- 
mercial alliance  to  be  formed  between  France 
and  Spain.  Article  13  runs  as  follows:  —  'His 
Catliolic  majesty,  recognising  all  the  abuses  which 
have  lieen  introduced  into  commerce,  chiefly  by 
the  British  nation,  in  the  eradication  of  which  the 
French  and  Spanish  nations  are  eijually  inter- 
ested, has  determined  to  bring  everything  back 
within  rule  and  into  agreement  with  the  letter  of 
treaties'" — to  which  end  the  two  kings  make 
common  cause.  "Finally  the  14th  article  pro- 
vides that  the  present  treaty  shall  remain  pro- 
foundly .secret  as  long  as  the  contracting  parties 
shall  judge  it  agreeable  to  their  interests,  and 
shall  be  regarded  from  this  day  as  an  eternal 
and  irrevocable  Family  Compact.  .  .  .  Here  is 
the  exi)lanation  of  the  war  which  furnished  the 
immediate  occasion  of  tlie  tirst  Compact,  a  war 
most  ndslcadingly  named  fronr  the  Polish  elec- 
tion which  afforded  an  ostensible  pretext  for  it, 
and  deserving  better  to  be  called  the  Bourbon 
invasion  of  Ital}'.  Here  too  is  sketched  out  the 
course  which  was  afterwards  taken  by  the  Bour- 
bon courts  in  the  matter  of  the  Pragmatic  Sanc- 
tion. Thirdly,  here  most  manifestly  is  the  ex- 
planation of  that  war  of  Jenkins's  ears,  which 
we  have  a  habit  of  representing  as  forced  upon 
Siiain  by  English  commercial  cupidity,  but 
which  appears  here  as  deliberate!}'  planned  in 
concert  by  the  Bourbou  courts  in  order  to  eradi- 
cate the  'abu-ses  which  have  been  allowed  to 
creep  into  trade.'" — J.  R.  Seeley,  T/w  JIuiisc  nf 
Bourbon.  (Eng.  Ilixt.  Iter.,  Jan.,  1886). 

Also  in:  J.  McCarthy,  Hint,  of  tJie  Four 
Georges,  eh.  22  ('•.  2). 

A.  D.  1733-1735.  —  War  with  Austria,  in 
Germany  and  Italy. — Final  acquisition  of  Lor- 
raine.—  Naples  and  Sicily  transferred  to  Spain. 
—  lu  the  war  with  Austria  which  was  bnjught 
about  by  the  question  of  the  Polish  succession 
(see  Pol.vnd:  A,  D.  1732-1733),  the  French 
".struck  at  the  Rhine  and  at  Italy,  while  the 
other  powers  looked  on  unmoved ;  Spain  watch- 
ing her  moment,  at  whicli  she  might  safely  in- 
terfere f(}r  her  own  interests  in  Italy.  The  army 
of  the  Rhine,  which  reached  Strasburg  in  autumn 
1733,  was  conunaniled  bv  ^larshal  Berwick,  who 
had  been  called  away  from  eight  years  of  happy 
and  charming  leisure  at  Fitz-James.  With  him 
served  for  the  first  time  in  the  French  army  their 
one  great  general  of  the  coming  age,  and  he  too 
a  foreigner,  ilaurice,  son  of  Augustus  II.  of 
Poland  and  the  lovely  Countess  of  Konigsmark. 
.  .  .  He  is  best  known  to  us  as  Jlarshal  Sa.xe. 
It  was  too  late  to  accomplish  much  in  1733,  and 
the  French  had  to  content  them.selves  with  the 
capture  of  Kehl :  in  the  winter  the  Imperialists 
constructed  strong  lines  at  Ettlingen,  a  little 
place   not   far   from   Carlsruhe,   between   Kehl, 


which  the  French  held,  and  Philipsburg.  at 
which  they  were  aiming.  In  the  siiring  of  1734 
French  preparations  were  slow  and  feeble:  a 
new  power  had  sprung  up  at  Paris  in  the  person 
of  Belle-Isle,  Foucjuet's  grandson,  who  had  much 
of  the  persuasive  ambition  of  his  grandfather. 
lie  was  full  of  schemes,  and  iuduceil  the  aged 
Fleury  to  believe  him  to  be  the  coming  genius  of 
French  generalship;  the  careful  views  of  JIarshal 
Berwick  suited  ill  his  soaring  spirit ;  he  want(.'d 
to  march  headlong  into  Saxony  and  Bohemia. 
Berwick  woulil  not  allow  so  reckless  a  scheme  to 
be  adopted;  still  Belle-Isle,  as  lieutenant-general 
with  an  almost  independent  command,  was  sent 
to  besiege  Trarbaeh  on  the  Moselle,  an  operation 
which  (lelayed  the  French  advance  on  the  Rhine. 
At  last,  however,  Berwick  moved  forwards.  By 
skilful  arrangements  he  neutralised  the  Kttlingcn 
lines,  and  without  a  battle  forced  the  Germans  to 
abandon  them.  Their  army  withdrew  to  Ilcil- 
bronn,  where  it  was  joined  by  Prince  Eugene. 
Berwick,  freed  from  their  immediate  presence, 
and  having  a  great  preponilerance  lu  force,  at 
once  sat  down  before  Philipsburg.  There,  on 
the  12th  of  June,  as  he  visited  the  trenclies,  lie 
was  .struck  by  a  ball  and  fell  dead.  So  passecl 
away  the  last  but  one  of  the  great  generals  of 
Louis  XIV. :  France  never  again  saw  his  like  till 
the  genius  of  the  Revolution  evoked  a  new  race 
of  heroes.  It  was  thought  at  first  that  Berwick's 
death,  like  Turenne's,  would  end  the  campaign, 
and  that  the  French  army  must  get  back  across 
the  Rhine.  The  position  .seemed  critical,  Philips- 
burg in  front,  and  Prince  Eugene  watching  with- 
out. The  Princes  of  the  Empire,  however,  had 
not  put  out  any  strength  in  this  war,  regarding 
it  chiefly  as  an  Austrian  affair;  and  the  Manjuis 
d'Asfeld,  who  took  the  command  of  the  French 
forces,  was  able  to  hold  on,  and  in  .luly  to  reduce 
the  great  fortress  of  Philipsburg.  Therewith 
the  campaign  of  the  Rhine  closed.  In  Italy 
things  had  been  carried  on  with  more  vigour  and 
variety.  The  veteran  Villars,  now  81  years  old, 
was  in  conunaml,  untler  Charles-Emmanuel, 
King  of  Sardinia.  .  .  .  Villars  found  it  qtule 
easy  to  oecu])}'  all  the  Milanese:  farther  he  could 
not  go ;  for  Charles-Emmanuel,  after  the  manner 
of  his  family,  at  once  began  to  deal  behind  his 
back  with  the  Imperialists  and  the  campaign 
dragged.  The  old  Marshal,  little  brooking  in- 
terference and  dela}',  for  he  still  was  full  of  fire, 
threw  up  his  command,  and  started  for  France: 
on  the  way  he  was  seized  with  illness  at  Turin, 
and  died  there  five  days  after  Berwick  had  been 
killed  at  Philipsburg.  With  them  the  long  series 
of  the  generals  of  Louis  XIV.  comes  to  an  end. 
Coigny  and  the  Duke  de  Broglie  succeeded  to 
the  command.  Not  far  from  Parma  they  fought 
a  murderous  battle  with  the  Austrians,  hotly 
contested,  and  a  Cadmean  victory  for  the  French: 
it  arrested  their  forward  movement,  and  two 
months  were  spent  in  enforced  idleness.  In  Seji- 
tember  1734  the  Imperialists  inflicted  a  heavy 
cheek  on  the  French  at  the  Secchia ;  afterwards 
however  emboldened  by  this  success,  they  fought 
a  pitched  battle  at  Guastalla,  in  which,  after  a 
fierce  struggle,  the  French  remained  masters  of 
the  field.  Their  losses,  the  advanced  time  of  the 
year,  and  the  uncertaintj-  as  to  the  King  of  Sar- 
dinia's movements  and  intentions,  rendered  the 
rest  of  the  campaign  unimportant.  As  however 
the  Imperialists,  in  order  to  make  head  against 
the  French  in  the  valley  of  the  Po,  had  drawn 
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all  their  available  force  out  of  the  Xeapolitan 
territciry,  the  Spaniards  were  able  to  slip  in  be- 
hind them,  and  to  secure  that  great  prize.  Don 
Carlos  landed  at  Naples  and  was  received  with 
transports  of  joy:  the  Austrians  were  defeated 
at  Bitonto ;  the  Spaniards  then  crossed  into  Sicily, 
which  also  welcomed  them  gladly;  the  two 
kingdoms  passed  willingly  under  the  rule  of  the 
Spaniards.  In  173.5  Austria  made  advances  in 
the  direction  of  peace ;  for  the  French  had  stirred 
up  their  old  friend  the  Turk,  who,  in  order  to  save 
Poland,  proposed  to  invade  Hungary.  Fleury, 
no  lover  of  war,  and  aware  that  "England's  neu- 
trality could  not  last  forever,  was  not  unwilling 
to  treat:  a  Congress  at  Vienna  followed,  and 
before  the  end  of  173.5  peace  again  reigned  iti 
Europe.  The  terms  of  the  Treaty  of  Vienna  (3 
Oct.  1733)  were  very  favourable  to  France. 
Austria  ceded  Naples  and  Sicily,  Elba,  and  the 
States  degli  Presidii  to  Spain,  to  be  erected  into 
a  separate  kingdom  for  Don  Carlos:  France  ob- 
tained Lorraine  and  Bar,  which  were  given  to 
Stanislaus  Leczinski  on  condition  that  he  should 
renounce  all  claim  to  the  Polish  Crown ;  they 
were  to  be  governed  by  him  imder  French  ad- 
ministration :  Francis  Stephen  the  former  Duke 
obtained,  as  an  indemnity,  the  reversion  of  Tus- 
cany, which  fell  to  him  in  the  following  year. 
Parma  and  Piacenza  returned  to  the  Emperor, 
who  also  obtained  from  France  a  guarantee  of 
the  Pragmatic  Sanction.  Thus  France  at  last 
got  firm  hold  of  the  much-desired  Lorraine  coun- 
trv,  though  it  was  not  absolutely  united  to  her 
till  the  death  of  Stanislaus  in  1766."— G.  W. 
Kitchin,  IIi-it.  of  France,  hk.  6,  ch.  3. 

Also  in  :  F.  P.  Guizot,  Popular  Hist,  of  France, 
ch.  .52  (/■.  6). 

A.  D.  1738-1740. — The  Question  of  the  Aus- 
trian Succession. — Guarantee  of  the  Prag- 
matic Sanction.  See  Austri.\;  A.  U.  1718- 
173S,  and  1740. 

A.  D.  1740-1741. — Beginning  of  the  War  of 
the  Austrian  Succession. — Seizure  of  Silesia 
by  Frederick  the  Great. — French  responsibility 
for  the  war.  See  AusTUi.v:  A.  D.  1740-1741; 
and  ITU  (April— .M.\.Y).  (.M.vY — JfXE). 

A.  D.  1741-1743. — The  War  of  the  Austrian 
Succession  in  Italy.  See  It.vly:  A.  1>.  1741- 
1743;  and  Austklv:  A.  I).  1741.  to  1743. 

A.  D.  1743  (October). — The  Second  Family 
Compact  of  the  Bourbon  kings. — "France  and 
Spain  si^aicd  a  secret  treaty  of  perpetual  alliance 
at  Funtainebleau,  (Jctober  2.5th,  1743.  The  treaty 
is  remarkable  as  the  precursor  of  tlie  celebrated 
Family  Compact  between  the  French  and  Span- 
ish Bourbons.  The  Spaniards,  indeed,  call  it  the 
Second  Family  Compact,  the  first  being  the  Treaty 
of  November  7th,  1733,  of  which,  with  regard  to 
colonial  affairs,  it  was  a  renewal.  But  this 
treaty  had  a  more  special  reference  to  Italy. 
Louis  XV.  engaged  to  declare  war  against  Sar- 
dinia, and  to  aid  Spain  in  conquering  the  Mi- 
lanese. Philip  V.  transferred  his  claims  to  that 
duchy  to  his  .sou,  the  Infant  Don  Philip,  who  was 
also  to  be  put  in  possession  of  Parma  and 
Piacenza.  All  the  possessions  ceded  by  France  to 
the  King  of  Sardinia,  by  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht, 
were  to  be  again  wrested  from  him.  A  public 
alliance  was  to  be  formed,  to  which  the  Emperor 
Charles  VII.  was  to  accede;  whose  states,  and 
even  something  more,  were  to  be  recovered  for 
him.  Under  certain  circumstances  war  was  to 
.be   declared    against    England ;    in   which  case 


France  wps  to  assist  in  the  recovery  of  Gibraltar, 
and  also,  if  pos.sible,  of  Minorca.  The  new 
colony  of  Georgia  was  to  be  destroyed,  the  Asi- 
ento  withdrawn  from  England,  &c." — T.  H. 
Dyer,  Tlifit.  of  Modern  Europe,  hk.  6.  ch.  4  (v.  3). 

A.  D.  1743-1752. — Struggle  of  French  and 
English  for  supremacy  in  India.  .See  IxDi.v: 
A.   1).   1743-17.52. 

A.  D.  1744-1745.— The  War  of  the  Austrian 
Succession  in  America.  See  New  Engl.^nd: 
A.  D.  1744,  and  1745. 

A.  D.  1744-1747.— War  of  the  Austrian  Suc- 
cession in  Italy,  Germany  and  the  Nether- 
lands. See  It.vly:  A.  I).  1744.  to  1746-1747; 
AisTRi.v:  A.  I).  1743-1744;  and  Netherlands: 
A.  D.  1745.  and  1746-1747. 

A.  D.  1748  (October). — Termination  and  re- 
sults of  the  War  of  the  Austrian  Succession. 
See  Al\  r.-V-CiuPKM.K:  A.  1).  174S;  and  Nkw 
ilxGLA.Mi;  A.  I).  1T4.5-174S. 

A.  D,  1748-1754. — Active  measures  in  Amer- 
ica to  fortify  possession  of  the  Ohio  valley 
and  the  West.  See  Ohio  (V.vlley):  A.  I), 
1T4S-17.54. 

A.  D.  1749-1755. — Unsettled  boundary  dis- 
putes in  America. — Preludes  of  the  last  con- 
test vyith  England  for  dominion  in  the  Ne'w 
World.  See  Xuv.v  ScoTi.v:  A.  D.  174'J-17.55; 
C.i:N"-U)A:  A.  D.  17.50-17.53;  Ohio  (Valley): 
A.  D.  17.54. 

A.  D.  1755. — Causes  and  provocations  of  the 
Seven  Years  War.  See  (;ekmanv:  A. D.  1755- 
1756;  and  EMii.AM):   A.  I).  17-54-1755. 

A.  D.  1755. — Naval  reverse  on  the  New- 
foundland  coast.       See    C-ix.\D.v:    A.  I).     175.5 

(.luxE). 

A.  D.  1755-1762.— The  Seven  Years  War: 
Campaigns  in  America.  See  Canad.a:  A.  D. 
17.5(J-17.5:i  to  1760;  Nova  Scotia:  A.  D.  1749- 
1755,  and  1755;  Ohio  (Valley):  A.  D.  1748- 
17.54,  17.54,  and  1755;  Cape  Bretox  Islaxd: 
A.  I).  175S-1760. 

A.  D.  1756  (May.— The  Seven  Years  War: 
Minorca  wrested  from  England.  .See  Mixok- 
ca:  a.  1).  17.56. 

A.  D.  1757-1762.— The  Seven  Years  War: 
Campaigns  in  Germany.  See  Germany:  A.  D. 
1757  i.Iri.Y  —  I)E('E.MBER),  to  1759  (April^ 
AuGVST);  1760;  and  1761-1762. 

A.  D.  1758-1761.— The  Seven  Years  War: 
Loss  of  footing  and  influence  in  India. — Count 
Lally's  failure.     Sci-Iniua;  A.  1".  175S-1761. 

A.  D.  1760.— The  Seven  Years  War:  The 
surrender  of  Canada.     See  C.vx.vda:  A.  D.  1760. 

A.  D.  1761  (August).— The  Third  Family 
Compact  of  the  Bourbon  kings. — "  On  the  loth 
of  August  [1761]  .  .  .  Grimaldi  [Spanish  am- 
bassador at  the  French  court]  anil  Choiscul  [the 
ruling  minister,  at  the  time,  in  France]  signed 
the  celebrated  Family  Compact.  By  this  treaty 
the  Kings  of  France  and  Spain  agreed  for  the 
future  to  consider  every  Power  as  their  enemy 
which  might  become  the  enemy  of  either,  and  to 
guarantee  the  respective  dominions  in  all  parts 
of  the  world  which  they  might  possess  at  the 
ne.xt  conclusion  of  peace.  Mutual  succours  by 
sea  and  land  were  stipulated,  and  no  projiosjil  of 
peace  to  their  common  enemies  was  to  be  made, 
nor  negotiation  entered  upon,  unless  by  common 
consent.  The  sulijects  of  each  residing  in  the 
European  dominions  of  the  other  were  to  enjoy 
the  same  conunercial  privileges  as  the  natives. 
Moreover,  the   King    of    Spain    stipulated    the 
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accession  of  his  son,  the  King  of  Naples,  to  this 
alliauce;  but  it  was  agreed  tliat  no  prince  or  po- 
tentate, except  of  tlie  House  of  l$<nirbon,  should 
ever  be  adniitteil  to  its  participation.  Besides 
tliis  treatT,  wliich  in  its  words  at  least  applied 
only  to  future  and  contingent  wars,  and  which 
was  intended  to  be  ultimately  published,  there 
was  also  signed  on  the  same  daj-  a  special  and 
secret  convention.  This  imported,  that  in  case 
England  and  France  should  still  be  engaged  in 
hostilities  on  the  1st  of  3Iay  1763  Spain  should 
on  thatday  declare  war  against  England,  and  that 
France  should  at  the  same  period  restore  ilinorca 
to  Spain.  .  .  .  Not  only  the  terms  but  the  exis- 
tence of  a  Family  Compact  were  for  some  time 
kept  scrupulously  secret.  Mr.  Stanley,  however, 
gleaned  some  information  from  the  scattered 
hints  of  the  DuUe  de  Choiseul,  aud  these  were 
contirmed  to  Pitt  from  several  other  quarters. " 
As  the  result  of  the  Family  Compact,  England 
declared  war  against  Spain  on  the  4th  of  Janu- 
ary, 1763.  Pitt  had  gone  out  of  olliee  in  October 
because  his  colleagues  and  the  King  would  not 
then  consent  to  a  declaration  of  war  against  the 
Spanish  Bourbons  (see  England:  A.  D.  1760- 
1763).  The  force  of  circumstances  soon  brought 
them  to  the  measure. — Lord  Mahon  (Earl  Stan- 
hope), jn^l.  of  Eiiij..  1713-178:',,  <■//.  37  (/•.  4). 

A.  D.  1761-1764. — Proceedings  against  the 
Jesuits. — Their  expulsion  from  the  kingdom. 
See.lEsrrrs:   A.  1>.   17(il-17li'.J. 

A.  D.  1763. — The  end  and  results  of  the 
Seven  Years  War. — The  Peace  of  Paris. — 
America  lost,  nothing  gained.  Sec  Seven 
Ye.vks  W.\u:  a.  I).  1703. 

A.  D.  1763.— Rights  in  the  North  American 
fisheries  secured  by  the  Treaty  of  Paris.  See 
Fisheries,  Ndieni  Amehran:  A.  D.  1763, 

A.  D.  1768. — Acquisition  of  Corsica.  See 
Consic.\:  A.  1).  173'J-176>J. 

A.  D.  1774-1788.— The  Court  and  Govern- 
ment of  Louis  XVL,  his  inheritance  of  troubles, 
his  vacillations,  his  helpless  ministers. — Tur- 
got,  Necker,  Calonne,  Brienne. — Blind  selfish- 
ness of  the  privileged  orders. — The  Assembly 
of  Notables. — The  Parliament  of  Paris. — 
"Louis  XVL,  an  equitable  jirinee,  moderate  in 
his  propensities,  carelessly  educated,  but  natur- 
ally of  a  good  disposition,  ascended  the  throne 
[May  11,  1774]  at  a  very  early  age.  He  called 
to  his  side  an  old  courtier,  and"  consi.gned  to  him 
the  care  of  his  kingdom;  and  divided  his  con- 
fidence between  Maurcpas  and  the  Queen,  an 
Austrian  princess  [Marie  Ant(jinette],  young, 
lively,  and  amiable,  who  possessed  a  complete 
ascendency  over  him.  JLiurepas  aud  the  Queen 
were  not  good  friends.  The  King,  sometimes 
giving  way  to  his  minister,  at  others  to  Ids  con- 
sort, began  at  an  early  period  the  long  career  of 
his  vacillations.  .  .  .  The  public  voice,  which 
was  loudly  expres.sed,  called  for  Turgot,  one  of 
the  class  of  economists,  an  honest,  virtuous  luan, 
endowed  with  firmness  of  character,  a  .slow  genius, 
but  obstinate  aud  profound.  Convinced  of  his 
proljity,  delighted  with  his  jilans  of  reform,  Louis 
XVL  frequently  repeated:  'There  are  none  be- 
sides myself  aud  Turgot  who  are  friends  of  the 
people.'  Turgot 's  reforms  were  thwarted  by  the 
opposition  of  the  highest  orders  in  the  state, 
who  were  interested  in  maintaining  all  kinds  of 
abuses,  which  the  austere  minister  pro]iosed  to 
suppress.  Louis  XVL  dismissed  hini  [1776]  with 
regret.     During  his  whole  life,  wliich  was  only 


a  long  martyrdom,  he  had  the  mortification  to 
discern  what  was  right,  to  wish  it  sincerely,  but 
to  lack  the  energy  requisite  for  carrying  it  into 
execution.  The  King,  placed  between  the  court, 
the  parliaments,  and  the  people,  exposed  to  in- 
trigues aud  to  suggestions  of  all  sorts,  repeatedly 
changed  his  ministers.  Yielding  once  more  to 
the  public  voice,  and  to  the  neces.sity  for  reform, 
he  sunmioned  to  the  finance  department  Necker, 
a  native  of  Geneva,  who  had  amassed  wealth  as  a 
banker,  a  partisan  and  disciple  of  Colbert,  as 
Turgot  was  of  ;!!ully ;  an  economical  and  upright 
financier,  but  a  vain  man,  fond  of  setting  him- 
.self  up  for  arbitrator  in  everything.  .  .  .  Necker 
re-established  order  in  the  finances,  and  found 
means  to  defray  the  heavy  expenses  of  the  Ameri- 
can war.  .  .  .  But  it  required  something  more 
than  financial  artifices  to  put  an  end  to  the  em- 
barrassments of  the  exchequer,  and  he  had  re- 
course to  reform.  He  found  the  higher  orders 
not  less  adverse  to  him  than  they  had  been  to 
Turgot;  the  parliaments,  apprised  of  his  ])lans, 
combined  against  him,  aud  obliged  him  to  retire 
[1781],  The  conviction  of  the  existence  of  abuses 
was  universal;  everybody  admitted  it.  .  .  .  The 
courtiers,  who  derived  advantage  from  these 
abuses,  would  have  been  glad  to  see  an  end  i)ut 
to  the  embarrassments  of  the  exchequer,  but 
without  its  costing  them  a  single  sacrifice.  .  .  . 
The  parliaments  also  talked  of  the  interests  of 
the  people,  loudly  insisted  on  the  sufferings  of 
the  poor,  and  yet  opposed  the  equalization  of  the 
taxes,  as  well  as  the  abolition  of  the  remains  of 
feudal  barbarism.  All  talked  of  the  public  weal, 
few  desired  it;  and  the  people,  not  yet  knowing 
who  were  its  true  friends,  applauded  all  those 
who  resisted  i^ower,  its  most  obvious  enemy. 
By  the  removal  of  Turgot  aud  Necker,  the  state 
of  affairs  was  not  changed:  the  distress  of  the 
treasury  remained  the  same.  .  .  .  An  intrigue 
brought  forward  iL  de  Calonne  [in  1783,  after 
brief  careers  in  office  of  M.  de  Fleury  and  HL 
d'Ormesson].  .  .  .  Calonne,  clever,  brilliant,  fer- 
tile in  resources,  relied  upon  his  genius,  upon 
forlune,  and  upon  men,  and  awaited  the  future 
with  the  most  exlniordinary  apathy.  .  .  .  That 
future  which  had  been  couuted  upon  now  ap- 
lU'oached:  it  became  necessary  at  length  to  adopt 
decisive  measures.  It  was  impossible  to  burden 
tlie  people  with  fresh  imposts,  and  yet  the  coffers 
were  emptj'.  There  was  but  one  remedy  which 
could  be  applied;  that  was  to  reduce  the  ex- 
penses bj-  the  suppression  of  grants;  and  if  this 
expedient  should  not  suffice,  to  extend  the  taxes 
to  a  greater  number  of  contributors,  tliat  is,  to 
the  nobility  aud  clergj-.  These  j^lans,  attem]ited 
successively  by  Turgot  and  Necker,  and  resumed 
by  Calonne,  appeared  to  the  latter  not  at  all 
likely  to  succeed,  unless  the  consent  of  the  privi- 
leged classes  themselves  could  be  obtained. 
Calonne,  therefore,  proposed  to  collect  them  to- 
gether in  an  assembl}',  to  be  called  the  Assembly 
of  the  Notables,  in  order  to  lay  his  plans  before 
them,  and  to  gain  their  consent  either  by  address 
or  by  conviction.  The  assembly  [which  met 
February  32,  1787]  was  composed  of  distiu- 
gui-shed  members  of  the  nobility,  clergy,  and 
magistracy,  of  a  great  number  of  masters  of  re- 
quests aud  some  magistrates  of  the  provinces. 
.  .  .  Very  warm  discussions  ensued. "  The  No- 
tables at  length  "  promised  to  .sanction  the  plans 
of  Calonne,  but  on  condition  that  a  minister  more 
moral  aud  more  deservinsr  of  confidence  should 
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lie  appointed  to  carry  them  into  execution." 
Calonnc.  consequently,  was  dismissed,  and  re- 
placed by  M.  de  Brienne,  Archbishop  of  Tou- 
louse. "The  Notables,  bound  by  the  promises 
whicli  they  had  made,  readily  consented  to  all 
that  they  had  at  first  refused:  land-tax,  stamp- 
duty,  suppression  of  the  gratuitous  services  of 
vassals  (' corvees '),  provincial  assemblies,  were 
all  clieerfully  granted.  .  .  .  Had  M.  de  Brienne 
known  how  to  profit  by  the  advantages  of  his 
position;  had  he  actively  proceeded  with  the 
execution  of  the  measures  assented  to  by  the  No- 
tables; had  he  submitted  them  all  at  once  and 
without  delay  to  the  parliament,  at  tlie  instant 
when  the  adhesion  of  the  higher  orders  seemed 
to  be  wrung  from  them  ^  all  would  probably 
liave  beeu  over;  the  parliament,  pressed  on  all 
sides,  would  have  consented  to  everything.  .  .  . 
Nothing  of  the  kind,  however,  was  done.  By 
imprudent  delays  occasion  was  furnisheil  for  re- 
lapses; the  edicts  were  submitted  onl}-  one  after 
another;  the  parliament  had  time  to  discuss,  to 
gain  courage,  and  to  recover  from  the  sort  of 
surprise  by  which  the  Notables  had  been  taken. 
It  registered,  after  long  discussions,  the  edict 
enacting  the  second  abolition  of  the  'corvees,' 
and  another  permitting  the  free  exportation  of 
corn.  Its  animosity  was  particularly  directed 
against  the  laml-tax ;  but  it  feared  lest  by  a  re- 
fusal it  should  enlighten  the  public,  and  show 
that  its  opposition  was  entirely  selfish.  It  hesi- 
tated, when  it  was  spared  this  embarrassment  by 
the  simultaneous  presentation  of  the  edict  on  the 
stamp-duty  and  the  land-tax,  and  especially  liy 
opening  the  deliberations  with  the  former.  The 
parliament  had  thus  an  opportunity  of  refusing 
the  first  without  entering  into  explanations  re- 
specting the  second ;  and,  in  attacking  the  stamp- 
duty,  which  affected  the  majority  of  the  payers 
of  taxes,  it  seemed  to  defend  the  interest  of  the 
public.  At  a  sitting  which  was  attended  by  the 
peers,  it  denounced  tlie  abuses,  the  profligacy, 
and  tlie  prodigality  of  the  court,  and  demanded 
statements  of  expenditure.  A  councillor,  pun- 
ning upon  the 'etats' (statements)  exclaimed  .  .  . 
— -'It  is  not  statements,  but  States-General  that 
we  want.'.  .  .  The  utterance  of  a  single  word 
presented  an  unexjiected  direction  to  the  public 
mind :  it  was  repeated  bv  every  mouth,  and  States- 
General  were  loudly  demanded. " — A.  Thiers,  Hint, 
of  the  French  Reeolutioii  {Am.  ed.).  v.  1,  pp.  17-'21. 
— "There  is  no  doubt  that  the  French  adminis- 
trative body,  at  the  time  when  Louis  XVI.  began 
to  reign,  was  corrupt  and  self-seeking.  In  the 
management  of  the  finances  and  of  the  arm}-, 
illegitimate  profits  were  made.  But  this  was  not 
the  worst  evil  from  which  tlie  public  service  was 
suffering.  France  was  in  fact  governed  by  what 
in  modern  times  is  called  'a  ring.'  The  mem- 
bers of  such  an  organization  pretend  to  serve  the 
sovereign,  or  the  public,  and  in  some  measure 
actually  do  so ;  but  their  rewards  are  determined 
by  intrigue  and  favor,  and  are  entirely  dispro- 
portionate to  their  services.  They  generally  pre- 
fer jobbery  to  direct  stealing,  and  will  spend  a 
million  of  the  state's  money  in  a  needless  under- 
taking, in  order  to  divert  a  few  thousands  into 
their  own  pockets.  They  hold  together  against 
all  the  world,  while  trying  to  circumvent  each 
other.  Such  a  ring  in  old  France  was  the  court. 
By  such  a  ring  wilt  every  country  be  governed, 
where  the  sovereign  who  possesses  the  political 
power  is  weak  in  moral  character  or  careless  of 


the  public  interest;  whether  that  sovereign  be  a 
monarch,  a  chamber,  or  the  mass  of  the  people. 
Louis  XVI. ,  king  of  France  and  of  Navarre,  was 
more  dull  than  stupid,  and  weaker  in  will  than 
in  intellect.  ...  He  was  .  .  .  thoroughly  con- 
scientious, and  had  a  high  sense  of  the  responsi- 
bility of  his  great  calling.  He  was  not  indolent, 
although  heavy,  and  his  courage,  which  was 
sorely  tested,  was  never  broken.  With  these 
virtues  he  might  have  made  a  good  king,  had  he 
possessed  firmness  of  will  enough  to  support  a 
good  minister,  or  to  adhere  to  a  good  ))olicy.  But 
such  strength  had  not  been  given  him.  Totally 
incapable  of  standing  by  himself,  he  leant  suc- 
cessivel}-,  or  simultaneously,  on  his  aunt,  his 
wife,  his  ministers,  his  courtiers,  as  ready  to 
change  his  policy  as  his  adviser.  Yet  it  was  jiart 
of  his  weakness  to  be  unwilling  to  believe  him- 
self under  the  guidance  of  any  particular  person; 
he  set  a  high  value  on  his  own  authority,  and 
was  inordinately  jealous  of  it.  No  one,  there- 
fore, could  acquire  a  permanent  influence.  Thus 
a  well-meaning  man  became  the  worst  of  sover- 
eigns. .  .  .  Louis  XV.  had  been  led  by  his  mis- 
tresses; Louis  XVI.  was  turned  about  by  the 
last  person  who  happened  to  speak  to  him.  The 
courtiers,  in  their  turn,  were  swayed  by  their 
feelings,  or  their  interests.  They  formed  parties 
and  combinations,  and  intrigued  for  or  against 
each  other.  They  made  bargains,  thej-  gave  and 
took  bribes.  In  all  these  intrigues,  bribes,  and 
bargains,  the  court  ladies  had  a  great  share. 
They  were  as  corrupt  as  the  men,  and  as  frivol- 
ous. It  is  probable  that  in  no  government  did 
women  ever  exercise  so  great  an  influence.  The 
factions  into  which  the  court  was  divided  teniled 
to  group  themselves  round  certain  rich  and  in- 
fluential families.  Such  were  the  Nuailles.  an 
ambitious  and  powerful  house,  with  which  Lafay- 
ette was  connected  by  marriage;  the  Broglies, 
one  of  whom  had  held  the  thread  of  the  secret 
diplomacy  which  Louis  XV.  had  carried  on 
behind  the  backs  of  his  acknowledged  minis- 
ters; the  Polignacs.  new  people,  creatures  of 
Queen  Marie  Antoinette ;  the  Rohans,  through 
the  influence  of  whose  great  name  an  unworthy 
member  of  the  family  was  to  rise  to  high  dignity 
in  the  churcli  and  the  state,  and  then  to  cast  a 
deep  shadow  on  the  darkening  popularity  of  that 
ill-starred  princess.  Such  families  as  these  formed 
an  upper  class  among  nobles.  ...  It  is  not  easy, 
in  looking  at  the  French  government  in  the  eigh- 
teenth century,  to  decide  where  the  working  ad- 
ministration ended,  and  where  the  useless  court 
that  answered  no  real  purpose  began.  .  .  .  There 
was  the  department  of  hunting  and  that  of  build- 
ings, a  separate  one  for  royal  journeys,  one  for 
the  guard,  another  for  police,  yet  another  for 
ceremonies.  There  were  five  hundred  officers 
'  of  the  mouth,'  table-bearers  distinct  from  chair- 
bearers.  There  were  tradesmen,  from  apothe- 
caries and  armorers  at  one  end  of  the  list  to 
saddle-makers,  tailors  and  violinists  at  the  other. 
.  .  .  The  military  and  civil  households  of  the 
king  and  of  the  royal  family  are  said  to  have  con- 
sisted of  about  fifteen  thousand  souls,  and  to  have 
cost  forty-five  million  francs  per  annum.  The 
holders  of  many  of  the  places  served  but  three 
months  ajiiece  out  of  every  year,  .so  that  four 
officers  and  four  salaries  were  required,  instead 
of  one.  With  sucli  a  system  as  this  we  cannot 
wonder  that  the  men  who  administere<l  the  French 
government  were  generally  incapable  and  self 
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st'C'king.  Most  o(  llu'in  were  iiolitieians  rather 
than  aclministrufors,  and  cared  more  for  tlieir 
place.s  than  fcir  their  country.  Of  the  few  con- 
scientious anil  ])atriotic  men  wlio  ohtained  power, 
the  greater  number  lost  it  very  speedil}'. " — 
E.  J.  Lowell,  T/ie  Eve  of  the  French  Sewlutioii, 
ch.  3. 

Also  in:  F.  Rocquain,  The  lie  vol  iitio  nary 
Spirit  preccdiiKj  the  Fr.  Jicr.,  ch.  9-11. — Mme.  de 
Stael.  CdHxideratiims  on  the  Priiiripal  Events  of 
the  Fr.  Rec,  ch.  3-10  (r.  1).— J.  Necker,  On  the 
Fr.  Rec,  pt.  1,  nect.  \  (c.  1). — C'ondorcet,  Life  of 
Tnrijot,  ch.  0-6. — L.  Say,  Tiirnot,  ch.  5-7. — C.  D. 
Yoni;e.  IJfc  of  Murie  Antoinittf,  ch.  8-21. 

A.  D.  1778  (Februaryi.  —  Treaty  with  the 
United  States  of  America.  See  I'nitkd  Statks 
OV  Am.:  a.  1).  1770-1778,  and  1778  (Feiiul'- 
ARY). 

A.  D.  1780  (July).— Fresh  aid  to  the  United 
States  of  America.  See  United  States  op  A.m.  : 
A.  1).  ITsi)  i.Iulyi. 

A,  D.  1782. — Disastrous  naval  defeat  by 
Rodney. —  Unsuccessful  siege  of  Gibraltar. 
See  Eni;i.ani):  A.  D.  17so-17s->. 

A.  D.  1782. — The  negotiation  of  Peace  be- 
tween Great  Britain  and  the  United  States 
of  America. —  Dissatisfaction  of  the  French 
minister.  See  U.mteu  States  of  Am.  ;  A.  I). 
1782  (September),  and  (September  —  Xovem- 

BKI!). 

A.  D.  1784-1785. — The  affairof  the  Diamond 
Necklace. — 'i'hc  chief  actor  in  tlic  all'air  of  the 
diamond  necklace,  whicli  caused  a  great  seainlal 
and  smirelied  the  queen's  name,  was  an  adven- 
turess wlio  called  herself  the  C'omtesse  de  La- 
motte,  and  claimed  descent  from  Henry  II.,  but 
who  had  been  half  servant,  half  companion,  to  a 
lady  of  quality,  and  liad  picked  up  a  useful  ac- 
quaintance with  the  manners  and  the  gossip  of 
court  .societ)'.  "  Madame  de  Lamotte's  original 
Ijatroness  had  a  visiting  acquaintance  with  the 
Cardinal  Prince  Louis  de  Rohan,  and  in  her 
company  her  protegee  learned  to  know  liim 
also.  Prince  Louis,  who  had  helped  to  receive 
Alarie  Antoinette  at  Strasburg,  had  been  the 
French  ambassador  at  Vienna,  where  he  had  dis- 
gusted and  incensed  Maria  Theresa  by  his  world- 
liness,  protligacj',  anil  arrogance.  She  had  at 
last  iirocurecl  his  withdrawal,  and  her  letters  ex- 
pressing a  po.sitive  terror  lest  he  should  come 
near  Marie  Antoinette  and  acquire  an  influence 
over  her,  were  not  without  their  effect.  He  was 
not  allowed  to  appear  at  Court,  and  for  ten  long 
j'ears  fretted  and  fumed  under  a  sense  of  the 
royal  disiileasure.  .  .  .  He  was  now  a  man  bor- 
dering on  tifly,  grey-headed,  rosy,  'pursy,'  with 
nothing  save  his  blue  blood  and  the  great  offices 
which  he  disgraced  to  recommend  him.  Madame 
de  Lamotte,  hovering  about  Paris  and  Versailles, 
where  she  had  lodgings  in  La  Belle  Inage,  tried 
to  make  her  own  of  backstairs  go.ssip,  and  picked 
up  a  bint  or  two.  Suddenly  a  great  idea  struck 
her,  founded  on  the  history  of  a  magnificent 
necklace  dangled  before  bright  eyes,  over  which 
many  an  excitable  imagination  gloated.  The 
Queen  had  a  court  jeweller,  Ba'hmer,  who  had 
formerly  been  jeweller  to  the  King  of  Saxony 
at  Dresden.  .  .  .  For  a  period  of  years  he  had 
been  collecting  and  assorting  the  stones  which 
should  form  an  incomparable  necklace,  in  row 
upon  row,  pendants  and  tassels  of  lustrous  dia- 
monds, till  the  price  reached  the  royal  pitch  of 
from  eighty  to  ninety  thousand  pounds  English 


money.  This  costly  'collar,'  according  to  ru- 
mour, was  .  .  .  meant,  in  the  beginning,  for  the 
Comtesse  du  Barry.  In  the  end,  it  .  .  .  was 
olfercd  with  confidence  to  the  Queen.  .  .  .  Shu 
declined  to  buy  — she  had  enough  diamonds. 
.  ,  .  There  was  nothing  for  it  but  that  Bu'hmer 
should  '  hawk  '  his  necklace  in  every  Court  of 
Europe,  without  success,  till  t!ie  German  declared 
himself  ruined,  and  passionately  protested  that, 
if  the  Queen  would  not  buy  the  diamonds,  there 
was  no  resource  for  him  save  to  throw  himself 
into  the  Seine.  But  there  was  a  resource,  un- 
happily for  Boehmer,  mdiappily  for  all  con- 
cerned" most  so  for  the  poor  Queen.  ^Madame  de 
Lamotte,  in  keeping  up  her  acquaintance  with 
Prince  Louis  de  Rohan,  began  to  hint  darkly 
that  there  might  be  ways  of  winning  the  royal 
favour.  She  threw  out  cunning  words  about 
the  degree  of  importance  and  trust  to  which  she 
had  attained  in  theliighest  quarters  at  Versailles; 
about  the  emptiness  of  the  Queen's  exchequer, 
with  consequent  difficulties  in  the  discharge  of 
her  charities;  about  the  secret  royal  desire  for 
the  famous  necklace,  which  the  King  would  not 
enable  Marie  Antoinette  to  obtain.  The  blinded 
and  besotted  Cardinal  drank  in  these  insinuations. 
Tlie  black  art  was  called  in  to  deepen  his  convic- 
tions. In  an  age  when  niiiny  men.  especially 
many  churchmen,  believed  in  nothing,  in  spite 
of  their  professions,  naturally  they  were  given 
over  to  believe  a  lie.  Cagliostro,  astrologer  and 
modern  magician,  was  flourishing  in  Paris,  and 
by  circles  and  signs  he  promised  the  jiriest,  De 
Rohan,  progress  in  the  only  suit  he  had  at  heart. 
Still  the  dupe  was  not  so  infatuated  as  to  require 
no  proof  of  the  validity  of  these  momentous 
implications,  and  proof  was  not  wanting;  notes 
were  handed  to  him,  to  be  afterwards  sliown  to 
Biehmer,  graciously  acknowledging  his  devo- 
tion, and  authorising  him  to  buy  for  the  (^ueen 
the  diamond  necklace.  These  notes  were  aiqiar- 
ently  written  in  the  Queen's  hand  (that  school- 
girl's scrawl  of  which  Maria  Tluresa  was  wont 
to  complain);  but  they  were  signed  '.Marie  An- 
toinette de  France,'  a  signature  which  so  great  a 
man  as  the  Cardinal  ought  to  have  known  was 
never  employed  by  the  Queen,  for  the  very  good 
reason  that  the  termination  '  de  France  '  belonged 
to  the  children  and  not  to  the  wife  of  the  sover- 
eign. Even  a  further  assurance  that  all  was 
right  was  granted.  The  Cardinal,  trend)ling  in 
a  fever  of  hope  and  expectation,  was  told  that 
a  private  interview  with  the  Queen  would  lie 
vouchsafed  to  liim  at  midniglil  in  tlie  Park  of 
Versailles.  At  the  appointecl  hoiu',  on  t)ie  night 
of  the  38th  of  Jidy,  178-i,  De  Rohan,  in  a  blue 
greatcoat  and  slouched  hat,  was  stationed,  amidst 
shrouding,  sultry  darkness,  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  palace.  JIadame  de  Lamotte,  in  a  black 
domino,  hovered  near  to  give  the  signal  of  the 
Queen's  approach.  The  whisper  was  given,  '  In 
the  Hornbeam  Arbour,' and  the  Cardinal  hurried 
to  the  spot,  where  he  coulil  dindy  descry  a  tall 
lady  in  white,  with  chestnut  hair,  blue  eyes,  and 
a  commanding  air,  if  he  could  really  luive  seen 
all  these  well-known  attributes.  He  knelt,  but 
before  he  could  do  more  than  mutter  ii  word  of 
homage  and  gratitude,  the  black  domino  was  at 
his  side  again  with  another  vehement  whisper, 
'  On  vient '  (They  come).  The  lady  in  w  hite 
dropped  a  rose,  with  the  significant  words, 
'  Vous  savez  ce  que  cela  vent  dire'  (You  know 
what  that  means),  and  vanished  before  the  'Vite, 
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vite '(' Quick,  quick')  of  the  black  domino,  for 
the  sound  of  approaching  footsteps  was  supposed 
to  indicate  the  approach  of  iladame  and  the 
Comtessc  d'Artois.  and  the  Cardinal,  in  liis 
turn,  had  to  flee  froiu  lietectiou.  What  more 
could  be  required  to  Convince  a  man  of  the  good 
faith  of  the  lady.  .  .  .  Boehraer  received  a  hint 
that  he  might  sell  his  necklace,  through  the 
Prince  Cardinal  Louis  de  Rohan,  to  one  of  the 
great  ones  of  the  earth,  who  was  to  remain  in 
obscurity.  The  jeweller  drew  out  his  terms  — 
sixteen  hundred  thousand  livres,  to  be  paid  in 
live  equal  instalments  over  a  year  and  a-half  — 
to  which  he  and  Prince  Louis  affixed  their  signa- 
tures. This  paper  Madame  de  Lamotte  carried 
to  Versailles,  and  brought  it  back  with  the  words 
written  on  the  margin,  'Bon  Marie  Antoinette 
de  France.'  In  the  meantime,  Bcehmer,  the 
better  to  keep  tlie  secret,  gave  out  that  he  had 
sold  the  necklace  to  the  Grand  Turk  for  his  fa- 
vourite Sultana.  The  necklace  was,  in  fact, 
delivered  to  Prince  Louis  and  by  him  entrusted 
to  Madame  Lamotte,  from  whose  hands  it  passed 
—  not  into  the  Queen's.  Having  been  taken  to 
pieces,  it  was  sent  in  all  haste  out  of  the  king- 
dom, while  the  Cardinal,  according  to  his  own 
account,  was  still  jjlayed  with.  ...  It  goes 
without  saying  that  no  payment,  except  a  small 
offer  of  interest  on  the  "thirty  thousjind,  was 
forthcoming.  The  Cardinal  and  Boehmer  were 
betrayed  into  wrath,  dismay,  and  despair. 
Bcehmer  took  it  upon  him  to  apply,  in  respectful 
terms,  to  her  Majesty  for  payment:  and  when 
she  s;iid  the  whole  thing  was  a  mistake,  the  man 
must  be  mad,  and  caused  her  words  to  be  written 
to  hira.  he  sought  an  interview  with  Madame 
C'ampan,  the  first  woman  of  the  bedchamber,  at 
her  hou.se  at  Crespy,  where  he  had  been  dining, 
and  in  the  gardens  there,  in  the  middle  of  a 
thunder-shower,  astounded  her  with  his  version 
of  the  story.  .  .  .  The  Cardinal  was  taken  to 
the  Bastille.  More  arrests  followed,  including 
those  of  Madame  de  Lamotte,  staying  quietly  in 
her  house  at  Bar-sur-Aube,  and  the  girl  Gay 
d'Oliva,  an  unhappj'  girl,  tall  and  fair  haired, 
taken  from  the  streets  of  Paris,  and  brought  to 
the  park  of  Versailles  to  personate  the  Queen. 
It  was  Siiitl  the  Queen  wept  passionately  over 
the  scandal  —  well  she  might.  The  court  in 
which  the  case  was  tried  might  prove  the  for- 
gery, as  in  fact  it  did,  though  not  in  the  way  she 
expected :  but  every  Court  in  Europe  would 
ring  with  the  story,  and  she  had  made  deadly 
enemies,  if  not  of  the  Church  itself,  of  the  great 
houses  of  De  Rohan,  De  Soubise,  De  Guemenee, 
De  Marsan,  and  their  multitude  of  allies.  The 
proces  lasted  nine  mouths,  and  everj'  exertion 
was  made  for  the  deliverance  of  the  princely 
culprit.  .  .  .  The  result  of  the  trial  was  that, 
though  the  Queen's  signature  was  declared  false, 
Madame  de  Lamotte  was  sentenced  to  be  whipped, 
branded,  and  imprisoned  for  life,  her  husband 
was  condemned  to  the  galleys,  and  a  man  called 
Villette  de  Retaux,  who  was  the  actual  fabricator 
of  the  Queen's  handwriting,  was  sentenced  to 
be  banished  for  life.  The  Cardinal  Prince  Louis 
de  Rohan  was  fully  acquitted,  with  permission 
to  publish  what  defence  he  chose  to  write  of  his 
conduct.  When  he  left  the  court,  he  wasescorted 
by  great  crowds,  hurrahing  over  his  acquittal, 
because  it  was  supposed  to  cover  the  Court  with 
mortiticiition." —  Sarah  Tytler,  Marie  Antoinette, 
ell.  12. 


Also  ix:  T.  Canyle,  The  Diamond  Keckla<-e 
(Critical  and  Miscellaneous  Esshyg,  v.  5). —  H. 
Vizetellv,    The  Sttin/  of  the  Dianiond  Xerktarr. 

A.  D."  1787-1789.— Struggle  of  the  Crown 
with  the  Parliament  of  Paris. — The  demand 
for  a  meeting  of  the  States-General  yielded  to. 
— Double  representation  of  the  Third  Estate 
conceded. — The  make-up  of  the  States-Gen- 
eral as  elected  by  the  three  Estates. —  Ban- 
ished to  Troves  (.lugust,  17y7),  in  consequence 
of  its  refusal  to  register  two  edicts  relating  to 
the  stamp-duty  and  the  land-tax,  the  Parliament 
of  Paris  "grew  weary  of  exile,  and  the  minister 
recalled  it  on  condition  that  the  two  edicts  should 
be  passed.  But  this  was  oidy  a  suspension  of 
hostilities ;  the  necessities  of  the  crown  soon  ren- 
dered the  struggle  more  obstinate  and  violent. 
The  minister  had  to  make  fresh  applications  for 
money ;  his  existence  depended  on  the  issue  of 
several  successive  loans  to  the  amount  of  440,- 
000,000.  It  was  necessary  to  obtain  the  enrol- 
ment of  them.  Brienne,  expecting  opposition 
from  the  parliament,  procured  the  enrolment  of 
this  edict,  by  a  'bed  of  justice,'  and  to  conciliate 
the  magistracy  and  public  opinion,  the  protes- 
tants  were  restored  to  their  rights  in  the  same 
sitting,  and  Louis  XVI.  promised  an  annual  pub- 
lication of  the  state  of  finances,  and  the  convo- 
cation of  the  states-general  before  the  end  of  five 
years.  But  these  concessions  were  no  longer 
sufficient :  parliament  refused  the  enrolment,  and 
rose  against  the  ministerial  tyranny.  Some  of 
its  members,  among  others  the  duke  of  Orleans, 
were  banished.  Parliament  protested  by  a  de- 
cree against  'lettres  de  cachet,'  and  required  the 
recall  of  its  members.  This  decree  was  annulled 
by  the  king,  and  confirmed  by  parliament.  The 
warfare  increased.  The  magistracy  of  Paris  was 
supported  by  all  the  magistracy  of  France,  and 
encouraged  by  public  opinion.  It  proclaimed 
the  rights  of  the  nation,  and  its  own  incompe- 
tence in  matters  of  taxation;  and,  become  liberal 
from  interest,  and  rendered  generous  by  oppres- 
sion, it  exclaimed  against  arbitrary  imprisonment, 
and  demanded  regularly  convoked  states-general. 
After  this  act  of  courage,  it  decreed  the  irre- 
movability of  its  members,  and  the  incompetence 
of  any  who  might  usurp  their  functions.  This 
bold  manifesto  was  followed  by  the  arrest  of  two 
members,  d'Epremenil  and  Goislard,  by  the  re- 
form of  the  body,  and  the  establishment  of  a 
plenary  court.  .  Brienne  understood  that  the  op- 
position of  the  parliament  was  sj'steraatic,  that 
it  would  be  renewed  on  every  fresh  demand  for 
subsidies,  or  on  the  authorization  of  every  loan. 
Exile  was  but  a  momentary  remed}-,  which  sus- 
pended opposition,  without  destroying  it.  lie 
then  projected  the  reduction  of  this  body  to 
judicial  functions.  .  .  .  All  the  magistracy  of 
France  was  exiled  on  the  same  day,  in  order  that 
the  new  judicial  organization  might  take  place. 
The  keeper  of  the  seals  deprived  the  Parliament 
of  Paris  of  its  politiail  attributes,  to  invest  with 
them  a  plenarj'  court,  ministerially  c(m)posed, 
and  reduced  its  judicial  competence  in  favour  of 
bailiwicks,  the  jurisdiction  of  which  he  extended. 
Public  opiiuon  was  indignant :  the  Chatelet  pro- 
tested, the  provinces  rose,  and  the  plenary  court 
could  neither  be  formed  nor  act.  Disturbances 
broke  out  in  Dauphine.  Brittany,  Provence.  Flan- 
ders, Languedoc,  and  Beam:  the  ministry,  in- 
stead of  the  regular  opposition  of  parliament, 
had  to  encounter  one  much  more  animated  and 
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factious.  The  nobility,  tlie  third  estate,  tlie  pro- 
vincial states,  anil  even  tlie  clergy,  took  part  in 
it.  Brienne,  pressed  for  money,  had  called  to- 
gether an  extraordinary  assembh-  of  the  clergy, 
who  immediately  made  an  address  to  the  king, 
demanding  the  abolition  of  his  plenary  court, 
and  the  recall  of  tlie  states-general:  they  alone 
could  thenceforth  repair  the  disordered  state  of 
the  tinances,  secure  the  national  debt,  and  ter- 
minate these  disputes  for  power.  .  .  .  Obtaining 
neither  taxes  nor  loans,  unable  to  make  use  of 
the  plenary  court,  and  not  wishing  to  recall  the 
parliaments,  Brienne,  as  a  last  resource,  promised 
the  convocation  of  the  states-general.  By  this 
means  he  hastened  his  ruin.  .  .  .  He  succumbed 
on  the  25th  August,  1788.  The  cause  of  his 
fall  was  a  suspension  of  the  payment  of  the 
interest  on  the  debt,  which  was  the  commence- 
ment of  bankruptcy.  This  minister  has  been 
the  most  blamed  because  he  came  last.  Inherit- 
ing the  faults,  the  embarrassments  of  past  times, 
he  had  to  struggle  with  the  difficulties  of  his 
position  witli  inefficient  means.  He  tried  intrigue 
and  oppression ;  he  banished,  suspended,  disor- 
ganized parliament ;  everything  was  an  obstacle 
to  him.  nothing  aided  him.  After  a  long  struggle, 
he  sank  under  lassitude  and  weakness ;  I  dare 
not  sa}-  from  incapacity,  for  had  lie  been  far 
stronger  and  more  skilful,  had  he  been  a  Riche- 
lieu or  a  Sully,  he  would  still  have  fallen.  It 
no  longer  appertained  to  any  one  arbitrarily  to 
raise  money  or  to  oppress  the  people.  .  .  .  Tlie 
states-general  had  become  the  only  means  of 
government,  and  the  last  resource  of  the  throne. 
They  had  been  eagerly  demanded  by  parliament 
and  the  peers  of  the  kingdom,  on  the  13th  of 
July,  1787;  by  the  states  of  Dauphine,  in  the 
assembly  of  Vizille ;  by  the  clergy  in  its  assembly 
at  Paris.  The  provincial  states  had  prepared 
the  public  mind  for  them ;  and  the  notables  were 
their  precursors.  The  king  after  having,  on  the 
18th  of  December,  1787,  promised  their  convo- 
cation in  five  years,  on  the  8th  of  August,  178S. 
fixed  the  opening  for  the  1st  of  May,  1789. 
Necker  was  recalled,  parliament  reestablished, 
the  plenary  court  abolished,  the  bailiwicks  de- 
stroyed, and  tlie  provinces  satisfied  ;  and  the  new 
minister  prepared  everything  for  the  election  of 
deputies  and  the  holding  of  the  states.  At  this 
epoch  a  great  change  took  place  in  the  opposition, 
which  till  then  had  been  unanimous.  Under 
Brienne,  the  ministry  had  encountered  opposi- 
tion from  all  the  various  bodies  of  the  state,  be- 
cause it  had  sought  to  oppress  them.  Under 
Necker,  it  met  with  resistance  from  the  same 
bodies,  which  desired  power  for  themselves  and 
oppression  for  the  people.  From  being  despotic, 
it  had  become  national,  and  it  still  had  them  all 
equally  against  it.  Parliament  had  maintained  a 
struggle  for  authority,  and  not  for  the  public 
welfare;  and  the  nobility  had  united  with  the 
third  estate,  rather  against  the  government  than 
in  favour  of  the  people.  Each  of  these  bodies 
had  demanded  the  states-general ;  the  parliament, 
in  the  hope  of  ruling  them  as  it  had  done  in  1614 ; 
and  the  nobility,  in  the  hope  of  regaining  its  lost 
influence.  Accordingly,  the  magistracy'  pro- 
posed as  a  model  for  the  states-general  of  1789, 
the  form  of  that  of  1614,  and  public  opinion 
abandoned  it ;  the  nobility  refused  its  consent  to 
the  double  representation  of  the  third  estate,  and 
a  division  broke  out  between  these  two  orders. 
This  double  representation  was  required  bj'  the 


intellect  of  the  age,  the  necessity  of  reform,  and 
by  the  importance  which  the  third  estate  had 
acquired.  It  lia<i  already  been  admitted  into  the 
the  provincial  assemblies.  .  .  .  Opinion  became 
daily  more  decided,  and  Necker  wishing,  yet 
fearing,  to  satisfy"  it,  and  desirous  of  conciliating 
all  orders,  of  obtaining  general  approbation,  con- 
voked a  second  assembly  of  notables  on  the  0th 
of  November,  1788,  to  deliberate  on  the  compo- 
sition of  the  states-general,  and  the  election  of 
its  members.  .  .  .  Necker,  having  been  unable 
to  make  the  notables  adopt  the  [double]  repre- 
sentation of  the  third  estate,  caused  it  to  be 
adojited  by  the  council.  The  royal  declaration 
of  the  27th  of  November  decreed, "that  the  depu- 
ties in  the  states-general  sIkjuUI  amount  to  at 
least  a  thousand,  and  that  the  deputies  of  the 
third  estate  should  be  equal  in  number  to  the 
deputies  of  the  nobility  and  clergy  together. 
Necker  moreover  obtained  the  admission  of  the 
cures  into  the  order  of  the  clergy,  and  of  protes- 
tants  into  that  of  the  third  estate.  The  district 
assemblies  were  convoked  for  the  elections;  every 
one  exerted  himself  to  secure  the  nomination  of 
members  of  his  own  party,  and  to  draw  up  mani- 
festoes setting  forth  his  views.  Parliament  had 
but  little  influence  in  the  elections,  and  the  court 
none  at  all.  The  nobility  selected  a  few  popular 
deputies,  but  for  the  most  part  devoted  to  the 
interests  of  their  order,  and  as  much  opposed  to 
the  third  estate  as  to  the  oligarchy  of  the  great 
families  of  the  court.  The  clergy  nominated 
liishops  and  abbes  attached  to  privilege,  and 
cures  favourable  to  the  popular  cause,  which 
was  their  own;  lastly,  the  third  estate  selected 
men  enlightened,  firm  and  unanimous  in  their 
wishes.  The  deputation  of  the  nobility  was 
comprised  of  242  gentlemen,  and  28  members  of 
the  parliament ;  that  of  the  clergy,  of  48  arch- 
bishops or  bishops,  33  abbes  or  deans,  and  208 
cures ;  and  that  of  the  communes,  of  two  eccle- 
siastics, 12  noblemen,  18  magistrates  of  towns, 
200  county  members,  212  barristers.  16  physi- 
cians, and  216  merchants  and  agriculturists.  The 
opening  of  the  states-general  was  fixed  for  the 
oth  of  May,  1789."— F.  A.  Mignet,  Hist,  of  the 
French  Rer.,  introd. 

Also  ix;  W.  Smvth,  Lect's  on  the  Hist,  of  the 
P>:  Rev.,  lect.  6  (i:.'V).—3.  Necker,  On  the  Fr. 
Rer.,  pt.  1.  .^ect.  1. 

A.  D.  1789. — The  condition  of  the  people  on 
the  eve  of  the  great  Revolution. — The  sources 
and  causes  of  its  destructive  fury. —  "In  1789 
three  classes  of  persons,  the  Clergy,  the  Nobles, 
and  the  King  occui>ied  the  most  prominent  posi- 
tion in  the  State,  with  all  the  advantages  which 
it  comports;  namely,  authority,  property,  honors, 
or,  at  the  very  least,  privileges,  immunities,  favors, 
pensions,  preferences,  and  the  like.  .  .  .  The 
privileged  classes  number  about  270,000  persons, 
comprising  of  the  nobility  140,000  and  of  the 
clergy  130.000.  This  makes  from  2.5,000  to  30,000 
noble  families ;  23,000  monks  in  2,500  monasteries, 
and  37,000  nuns  in  1.500  convents,  and  60.000 
curates  and  vicars  in  as  many  churches  and 
chapels.  Should  the  reader  desire  a  more  dis- 
tinct impression  of  them,  he  may  imagine  on 
each  square  league  of  territorj',  and  to  each 
thousand  of  inhabitants,  one  noble  family  in  its 
weathercock  mansion,  in  each  village  a  curate 
and  his  church,  and,  every  six  or  seven  leagues, 
a  conventual  body  of  men  or  of  women.  ...  A 
fifth  of  the  soil  "belongs  to  the  crown  and  the 
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communes,  a  fiftli  to  the  third  estate,  a  fiftli  to 
the  rural  popiihition,  a  liftli  to  the  nobles  and  a 
fifth  to  the  clergy.  Accorilingly,  if  we  deduct  the 
public  lands,  the  privileged  classes  own  one  half 
of  the  kingdom.  This  large  portion,  moreover, 
is  at  the  same  time  the  richest,  for  it  comprises 
almost  all  the  large  and  handsome  buildings, 
the  palaces,  castles,  convents,  and  catliedrals,  and 
almost  all  the  valuable  movaljle  property.  .  .  . 
Such  is  the  total  or  partial  exemption  from  taxa- 
tion. The  tax-collectors  halt  in  their  presence, 
because  the  king  well  knows  that  feudal  property 
has  the  same  origin  as  his  own  ;  if  roj'alty  is  one 
privilege  seigniory  is  another ;  the  king  himself  is 
simply  the  most  privileged  among  the  privileged. 
.  .  .  After  the  assaults  of  450  years,  taxation,  the 
first  of  fiscal  instrumentalities,  the  most  burden- 
some of  all,  leaves  feudal  property  almost  intact. 
.  .  .  The  privileged  person  avoids  or  repels  taxa- 
tion, not  merely  because  it  despoils  him,  but  be- 
cause it  belittles  him ;  It  is  a  mark  of  plebeian  con- 
dition, that  is  to  say,  of  former  servitude,  and  he 
resists  the  fisc  as  much  through  pride  as  through 
interest.  ...  La  Bruyere  wrote,  just  a  century 
before  1789,  '  Certain  savage-looking  beings,  male 
and  female,  are  seen  In  the  country,  black,  livid 
and  sunburnt,  and  belonging  to  the  soil  which  they 
dig  and  grub  with  inviucible  stubbornness.  They 
seem  capable  of  articulation,  and,  when  the}' 
stand  erect  they  display  human  lineaments.  They 
are,  in  fact,  men.  They  retire  at  night  into  their 
dens,  where  they  live  on  black  bread,  water  and 
roots.  They  spare  other  human  beings  the  trouble 
of  sowing,  ploughing  and  harvesting,  and  thus 
should  not  be  in  want  of  the  bread  they  have 
planted.'  They  continue  in  want  of  it  during  2.5 
years  after  this,  and  die  in  herds.  I  estimate  that 
in  171.5  more  than  one-third  of  the  population,  six 
millions,  perish  with  hunger  and  of  destitution. 
The  picture,  accordingly,  for  the  first  quarter  of  the 
century  preceding  the  Revolution,  far  from  being 
overdrawn,  is  the  reverse;  we  shall  see  that,  dur- 
ing more  than  half  a  century,  up  to  the  death  of 
Louis  XV.,  it  is  exact ;  perhaps,  instead  of  weak- 
ening any  of  its  points,  they  should  be  strength- 
ened. .  .  .  Undoubtedh'  the  government  under 
Louis  XVL  is  milder;  the  inteudants  are  more 
humane,  the  administration  is  less  rigid,  the 
'  taille '  becomes  less  unequal,  and  the  '  corvee ' 
is  less  onerous  through  its  transformation,  in 
short,  misery  has  diminished,  and  yet  this  is 
greater  than  human  nature  can  bear.  Examine 
administrative  correspondence  for  the  last  thirty 
years  preceding  the  Revolution.  Countless  state- 
ments reveal  excessive  suffering,  even  when  not 
terminating  in  fury.  Life  to  a  man  of  the  lower 
class,  to  an  artisan,  or  workman,  subsisting  on 
the  labor  of  his  own  hands,  is  evidently  precari- 
ous ;  he  obtains  simply  enough  to  keep  him  from 
starvation  and  lie  does  not  always  get  that. 
Here,  in  four  districts,  '  the  inhabitants  live  only 
on  buckwheat, 'and  for  five  years,  the  apple  crop 
having  failed,  they  drink  only  water.  There, 
in  a  country  of  vineyards,  '  the  vine-dressers 
each  year  are  reduced,  for  the  most  part,  to  beg- 
ging their  bread  during  the  dull  season.' .  .  .  In 
a  remote  canton  the  peasants  cut  the  grain  still 
green  and  dry  it  in  the  oven,  because  they  are 
too  hungry  to  wait.  .  .  .  Between  17.50  and  1700. 
the  idlers  who  eat  suppers  begin  to  regard  with 
compassion  and  alarm  the  laborers  who  go  with- 
out dinners.  Wliy  are  the  latter  so  impoverished, 
and  by  wluit  chance,  on  a  soil  as  rich  as  that  of 


France,  do  those  lack  bread  who  grow  the  grain  ? 
In  the  first  place,  manj'  farms  remain  unculti- 
vated, and,  what  is  worse,  many  are  deserted. 
According  to  the  best  observers  'one-quarter 
of  the  soil  is  absolutely  lying  waste.  .  .  .  Hun- 
dreds and  hundreds  of  arpentsof  heath  and  moor 
form  extensive  deserts.'  .  .  .  This  is  not  sterility 
but  decadence.  The  regime  invented  by  Louis 
XIV.  has  produced  its  effect ;  the  soil  for  a  century 
past  is  reverting  back  to  a  wild  state.  .  .  .  In  the 
second  place,  cultivation,  when  it  does  take  place, 
is  carried  on  according  to  mediaeval  modes. 
Arthur  Young,  in  1789,  considers  that  French 
agriculture  has  not  progressed  beyond  that  of 
the  10th  century.  Except  in  Flanders  and  on  the 
plains  of  Alsace,  the  fields  lie  fallow  one  3"ear  out 
of  three  and  oftentimes  one  year  out  of  two.  The 
implements  are  poor;  there  are  no  ploughs  made 
of  iron ;  in  many  places  the  plough  of  Virgil's 
time  is  still  in  use.  .  .  .  Arthur  Young  shows 
that  in  France  those  who  lived  on  field  labor,  and 
they  constituted  the  great  majority,  are  76  per 
cent,  less  comfortable  than  the  same  laborers  in 
England,  while  they  are  76  per  cent,  less  well 
fed  and  well  clothed,  besides  being  worse  treated 
in  sickness  and  in  health.  The  result  is  that,  in 
seven-eighths  of  the  kingdom,  there  are  no  farmers 
but  simply  metayers.  ['The  poor  people,' says 
Arthur  Young,  'who  cultivate  the  soil  here  are 
metayers,  that  is,  men  who  hire  the  land  without 
ability  to  stock  it ;  the  proprietor  is  forced  to 
provide  cattle  and  seed,  and  he  and  his  tenants 
divide  the  product.']  .  .  .  Misery  begets  bitter- 
ness In  a  man;  but  ownership  coupled  with 
misery  renders  him  still  more  bitter " :  and, 
strange  as  it  appears,  the  acquisition  of  land  by 
the  French  peasants,  in  small  holdings,  went  on 
steadily  during  the  IStli  century,  despite  tlie 
want  and  suffering  which  were  so  universal. 
"The  fact  is  almost  incredible,  but  it  is  never- 
theless true.  We  can  onh*  explain  it  by  the 
character  of  the  French  peasant,  bj'  his  sobriety, 
his  tenacity,  his  rigor  with  himself,  his  dissimu- 
lation, his  hereditary  passion  for  property  and 
especially  for  that  of  the  soil.  He  had  lived  on 
privations  and  economized  sou  after  sou.  .  .  . 
Towards  17G0,  one-quarter  of  the  soil  is  said  to 
have  already  passed  into  the  hands  of  agricultur- 
ists. .  .  .  "The  small  cultivator,  however,  in  be- 
coming a  possessor  of  the  soil  assumed  its  charges. 
Simjjly  as  day-laborer,  and  with  his  arms  alone, 
he  was  only  partially  affected  by  the  taxes; 
'where  there  is  nothing  the  king  loses  his  dues.' 
But  now,  vainl)-  is  he  poor  and  declaring  himself 
still  poorer;  the  fisc  has  a  hold  on  him  and  on 
every  portion  of  his  new  possessions.  ...  In 
j  1715,  the  '  taille '  [see  Taille  a>d  Gabelle]  and 
the  poll-tax,  which  he  alone  pays,  or  nearly 
alone,  amounts  to  66.000.000  livres,"the  amount  is 
93,000,000 in  17.59 and  110,000,000 in  1789.  .  .  .'I 
am  miserable  because  too  much  is  taken  from  me. 
Too  much  is  taken  from  me  because  not  enough  is 
taken  from  the  privileged.  Xot  only  do  the  privi- 
leged force  me  to  pay  in  their  place,  but,  again, 
they  previously  deduct  from  my  earnings  their 
ecclesiastical  and  feudal  dues.  When,  out  of  my 
income  of  100  francs.  I  have  parted  with  53  francs, 
and  more,  to  the  collector,  I  am  obliged  again  to 
give  14  francs  to  the  seignior,  also  more  than  14 
for  tithes,  and,  out  of  the  remaining  18  or  19 
francs.  I  have  additionally  to  satisfy  the  excise- 
men. I  alone,  a  poor  man.  pay  two  governments, 
one,  the  old  government  [the"  seigniorial  govem- 
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iiicnt  of  tlip  feudal  ri'jj;iinc].  lurivl  and  now  absent, 
usek'.ss.  inconvenient  and  humiliating,  and  active 
only  tliroiigh  ainiovanee.s.  e.xeinptions  .■nid  la.xes; 
ami  the  other  [the  royal  govcrnnieni].  recent, 
centralized,  everywhere  present,  which,  takinjr 
upon  itself  all  functions,  has  vast  needs  and 
makes  my  meagre  .shoulders  support  its  enormous 
weight.'  These,  iii  precise  terms,  are  the  vague 
ideas  beginning  to  ferment  in  the  popidar  brain 
and  encountered  on  every  page  of  the  records  of 
the  States-General.  .  .  .  The  privileged  wrought 
their  own  destruction.  ...  At  their  head,  the 
king,  creating  France  by  devoting  hiiuself  to  her 
as  if  his  own  property,  ended  by  sacrificing  lier 
as  if  his  own  property;  the  public  pur.se  is  his 
private  purse,  while  passions,  vanities,  per.sonal 
weaknesses,  luxurious  habits,  family  solicitudes, 
the  intrigues  of  a  mistress  and  the  caprices  of  a 
wife,  govern  a  state  of  2(i,(l(M),()i)l)  men  with  an 
arbitrariness,  a  heedlessness,  a  prodigality,  an 
imskilftihicss.  an  absence  of  consistency,  that 
■would  scarcely  be  overlooked  in  the  management 
of  a  private  domain.  The  king  and  tlie  privi- 
leged excel  in  one  direction,  in  good-breeding,  in 
good  taste,  in  fashion,  in  the  talent  forself-dis|)lay 
and  in  entertaining,  in  the  gift  of  graceful  con- 
versation, in  tine.sse  and  in  gaycty,  in  the  art  of 
converting  life  into  a  brilliant  and  ingenious  fes- 
tivity. .  .  .  Through  the  habit,  perfection  and 
sway  of  jiolisheil  inlercimrse  they  stamped  on 
the  Frencli  iiitillcct  a  classic  form,  whicli.  com- 
bined with  receiU  scientitie  accjuisitions.  jiroduced 
the  philosophy  of  the  18th  century,  the  ill-repute 
of  tradition,  the  ambition  of  recasting  all  lunnan 
in.stitutions  acc'ordiug  to  the  sole  dictates  of 
reason,  the  appliance  of  mathematical  melliods 
to  politics  anil  morals,  the  catechism  of  the  rights 
of  luan.  and  olher  dogmas  of  anarchical  and 
despotic  character  in  tlie  'Contrat  Social.' — Once 
this  chimera  is  born  they  welcome  it  as  a  draw- 
ing-room fancy;  they  use  the  little  monster  as  a 
plaything,  as  yet  innocent  and  decked  with  rib- 
bons like  a  pastoral  lambkin;  they  never  dream 
of  it  becoming  a  raging,  formidable  brute;  they 
nourish  it,  and  caress  it,  and  then,  opening  their 
doors,  they  let  it  descend  into  the  streets. —  Here, 
amongst  a  middle  class  which  tlie  government 
has  rendered  ill-disposed  by  compromising  its 
fortunes,  which  the  privileged  have  oirended  by 
restricting  its  ambition,  which  is  wounded  by 
ineiiuality  through  injured  self-esteem,  the  revo- 
lutionary theory  gains  rapid  accessions,  a  sudden 
asperity,  and.  in  a  few  years,  it  finds  itself  undis- 
pvited  master  of  iiublic  opinion.  —  At  this  moment, 
and  at  its  summons,  another  colos.sal  monster 
rises  up,  a  monster  with  millions  of  heads,  a 
blind,  startled  animal,  an  entire  people  ])ressed 
down,  exasperated  and  suddenly  loosed  against 
the  government  whose  exactions  have  des])oiled 
it,  against  the  iirivileged  wlio.se  rights  have  re- 
duced it  to  starvation." — II.  A.  Taine,  T/ie 
Ancient  Ucf/intc,  hk.  1,  ch.  1,  3,  (indhk.  5,  ch.  1,  2,  ">. 
— "When  the  facts  of  history  are  fully  and  im- 
partially set  forth,  the  wonder  is  rather  that  sane 
men  put  up  with  the  chaotic  imbecility,  the 
hideous  injustices,  the  shameless  scandals,  of  tlie 
'  Ancien  Regime,' in  the  earlier  half  of  the  cen- 
tury, many  years  before  the  political  '  Philoso- 
phes'  wrote  a  line,  —  wliy  the  Revolution  did 
not  break  out  in  1754  or  1757,  as  it  was  on  the 
brink  of  doing,  instead  of  being  delayed,  by  the 
patient  endurance  of  the  people,  for  another  gen- 
eration.    It   can   hardly    be    doubted   that    the 


Revolution  of  '89  owed  many  of  its  worst  features 
to  the  violence  of  a  ])opulace  degraded  to  the 
level  of  the  beasts  liy  the  elTcct  of  the  institu- 
tions under  which  they  herded  together  and 
starved;  and  that  the  work  of  reconstruction 
which  it  attem|)ted  was  to  carry  into  jiractice 
the  sjieculatious  of  Mablj' and  of  Rousseau.  Hut, 
just  as  little,  does  it  seem  open  to  question  that, 
neither  the  writhings  of  the  dregs  of  the  jiopu- 
lace  in  their  misery,  nor  the  speculative'  demon- 
strations of  the  Philo.sophers,  would  have  come 
to  much,  except  for  the  revolutiouaiy  movement 
which  had  been  going  on  ever  since  I  lie  beginning 
<if  the  century.  The  deeper  .source  of  this  lay  in 
the  just  and  profound  griefs  of  at  least  95  per 
cent,  of  the  population,  comprising  all  its  most 
valuable  elements,  from  the  agricultural  peas- 
ants to  the  merchants  and  the  men  of  letters 
and  science,  against  the  system  by  which  they 
were  crushed,  or  annoyed,  whichever  way  they 
turned.  But  the  surface  current  was  impelled 
by  the  ollicial  defenders  of  the  '  Ancien  Regime  ' 
themselves.  It  was  the  Court,  the  Church,  the 
Parliaments,  and,  above  all,  the  Jesuits,  acting  in 
the  interests  of  the  despotism  of  the  Pajiac}-, 
wlio,  in  the  first  half  of  tlie  18tli  century,  effectu- 
ally undermined  all  respect  for  authority  [see 
PoKT  RoY.VIj  and  TIIK  .J.VNSEXISTS:  A.  V>.  171)2- 
1715;  aiidjEsriTs:  A.l).  1761-17G7|,wlictlier civil 
or  religious,  and  justified  the  worst  that  was  or 
could  lie  said  bv  tlie  'Philo.soplies'  later  on." — 
Prof.  T.  II.  Iluxiey,  Introd.  to  F.  Iin,-q„<iin's  "The 
RemlntiDimrii Spint  preeeOinci  the  French  Rev." — 
"I  took  part  in  the  opening  of  the  States-Gen- 
eral, and,  in  spite  of  the  jiomp  with  which  the 
royal  power  was  still  surrounded,  I  there  saw 
the  jiassing  away  of  the  old  regime.  The  regime 
which  preceded  '89,  should,  it  seems  to  me,  be 
considered  from  a  two-fold  aspect:  the  one,  the 
general  condition  of  the  country,  and  the  other, 
the  relations  existing  between  the  government 
and  the  country.  \Vith  regard  to  the  former,  I 
firmly  believe  that,  from  the  earliest  days  of  the 
monarch}',  France  had  at  no  pericxl  been  liappier 
than  she  was  then.  She  had  not  felt  the  elfects 
of  any  great  misfortune  since  the  crash  which 
followed  Law's  system.  The  long  lasting  minis- 
try of  Cardinal  de  Fleiiry,  doubtless  inglorious, 
but  wise  and  circumspect,  li:id  made  good  the 
losses  and  lightened  the  burdens  imposed  at  the 
end  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XV.  If,  since  that 
time,  several  wars  undertaken  with  little  skill, 
and  waged  with  still  less,  had  compromised  the 
honor  of  her  arms  and  the  reputation  of  her  gov- 
ernment; if  they  had  even  thrown  her  finances 
into  a  somewhat  alarming  state  of  disorder,  it 
is  but  fair  to  say  that  the  confusion  resulting 
therefrom  had  merely  alfected  the  fortune  of  a 
few  creilitors,  and  hail  not  tapped  the  sources  of 
public  prosperity;  on  the  contrary,  what  is  styled 
the  public  administration  had  made  constant 
|irogrcss.  If,  on  tlie  one  hand,  the  state  had  not 
been  able  to  boast  of  any  great  ministers,  on  the 
other,  the  provinces  could  show  many  highly 
enlightened  and  clever  intenilauts.  Roads  had 
been  opened  connecting  numerous  ]ioints.  and 
had  been  greatly  improved  in  all  directions.  It 
should  not  be  forgotten  that  these  benefits  are 
princijially  due  to  the  reign  of  Louis  XV.  Their 
most  important  result  had  been  a  progressive 
improvement  in  the  condition  of  agriculture. 
The  reign  of  Louis  XVI.  had  continued  favoring 
this  wise  policy-,  which  had  not  been  interrupted 
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l)y  the  maritime  war  undertaken  on  behalf  of 
American  iudepeudence.  Many  cotton-mills  had 
sprimg  up,  while  considerable  progress  had  been 
made  in  the  manufacture  of  printed  cotton  fab-, 
rics,  and  of  steel,  and  in  the  preparing  of  skins. ' 
...  I  saw  the  splendors  of  the  Empire.  Since 
the  Restoration  I  see  daily  new  fortunes  spring 
up  and  consolidate  themselves;  still  nothing  so 
far  has,  in  my  eyes,  equalled  the  splendor  of 
Paris  during  the  years  which  elapsed  between 
1783  and  1789.  .  .  .  Far  be  it  from  me  to  shut 
my  eyes  to  the  rcalit3'  of  the  public  prosperity 
which  we  are  now  [1822]  enjoying.  I  am  cog- 
nizant of  the  improvement  in  the  condition  of 
the  country  districts,  and  I  am  aware  of  the  fact 
that  all  that  rests  on  this  solid  foundation,  even 
though  its  appearance  maj'  be  somewhat  more 
humble,  is  much  to  be  preferred  to  a  grander 
exterior  that  might  hide  a  less  assured  solidity. 
I  do  not  seek  to  disparage  the  present  time  —  far 
from  it.  I  am  ready  to  admit  the  advantages 
which  have  accrued,  in  many  respects,  as  the 
results  of  the  Revolution;  as,  for  instance,  the 
partition  of  landed  property,  so  often  assailed, and 
which,  so  long  as  it  does  not  go  be\-ond  certain 
limits,  tends  to  increase  wealth,  by  introducing 
into  many  families  a  well-being  hitherto  un- 
known to  them.  But,  nevertheless,  when  I  ques- 
tion my  reason  and  my  conscience  as  to  the 
l>ossible  future  of  the  France  of  1789,  if  the  Re- 
volution had  not  burst,  if  the  ten  years  of  de- 
struction to  which  it  gave  birtli  had  not  weighed 
heavily  upon  that  beautiful  country  ...  I  am 
convinced  that  France,  at  the  time  I  am  writing, 
would  be  richer  and  stronger  than  she  is  to-day." 

—  Chancellor  Pasquier,  Memoirs, pp.  11  17. — "In 
the  spring  of  1789  who  could  have  foreseen  the 
bloody  catastrophe?  Everything  was  tinged  with 
hopefulness;  the  world  was  dreaming  of  the 
Golden  Age.  .  .  .  Despite  the  previous  disor- 
ders, and  seeds  of  discord  contained  in  certain 
cahiers,  the  prevailing  sentiment  was  confidence. 
.  .  .  The  people  everywhere  hailed  with  enthu- 
siasm the  new  era  which  was  dawning.  With  a 
firm  king,  with  a  statesman  who  knew  what  he 
wished,  and  was  determined  to  accomplish  it, 
this  confidence  would  have  been  an  inc(3mparable 
force.  With  a  feeble  prince  like  Louis  XVI., 
with  an  irresolute  minister  like  Xecker,  it  was  an 
appalling  danger.  The  public,  intiaraed  by  the 
anarchy  that  had  preceded  the  convocation  of 
the  States,  disposed,  through  its  inexperience,  to 
accept  all  Utopias,  and  impelled  by  its  peculiar 
character  to  desire  their  immediate  realization, 
naturallj-  grew  more  exacting  in  proportion  as 
they  were  promised  more,  and  more  impatient 
and  irritable  as  their  hopes  became  livelier  and 
appeared  better  founded.  In  the  midst  of  this 
general  satisfaction  there  was  but  one  dark  spot, 

—  the  queen.  The  cheers  which  greeted  the  king 
were  silent  before  his  wife.  Calumny  had  done 
its  work;  and  all  the  nobles  from  the  provinces, 
the  country  curates,  the  citizens  of  the  small 
towns,  came  from  the  confines  of  France  imbued 
with  the  most  contemptible  prejudices  against 
this  unfortunate  princess.  Pamjjhlets,  poured 
out  against  her  by  malicious  enemies;  vague  and 
mysterious  rimiours,  circulated  everywhere,  re- 
peated in  whispers,  without  giving  any  clew  to 
their  source, — the  more  dangerous  because  In- 
ilefinite,  and  the  more  readily  believed  because 
infamous  and  absurd. —  had  so  often  reiterated 
that  the  queen  was  author  of  all  the  evil,  that 


the  world  had  come  to  regard  her  as  the  cause  of 
the  deficit,  and  the  only  serious  obstacle  to  cer- 
tain efficacious  reforms.  '  The  queen  pillages  on 
all  sides;  she  even  sends  money,  it  is  sai<l,  to  her 
brother,  the  emperor, '  wrote  a  priest  of  Maine, 
in  his  parochial  register,  in  1781;  and  he  attrib- 
uted the  motive  of  the  reunion  of  the  Notables 
to  these  supposed  depredations.  If,  in  1781,  such 
reports  had  penetrated  to  the  remotest  parts 
of  the  country,  and  found  credence  with  such 
enlightened  men  as  the  Cure  Boucher,  one  can 
judge  what  it  must  have  been  two  years  later, 
when  the  convocation  of  the  States-General  had 
inflamed  the  minds  of  the  people.  If  the  States 
should  encounter  any  inevitable  obstacle  in  their 
path;  if  certain  imprudent  promises  should  be 
unfulfilled;  if  promised  reforms  should  fail, — 
public  resentment  and  ill-will,  always  on  the 
alert,  would  be  sure  to  blame  Marie  Antoinette; 
they  would  impute  to  her  all  the  evil  done,  and 
all  the  good  left  undone.  The  S3-mptoms  of  this 
distrust  were  manifest  at  the  outset.  '  The  depu- 
ties of  the  Third  Estate,'  Madame  Campan  ob- 
serves, 'arrived  at  Versailles  with  the  strongest 
prejudice  against  the  court.  The  evil  sayings 
in  Paris  never  failed  to  be  spread  through  the 
provinces :  they  believed  that  the  king  indulged 
in  the  pleasures  of  the  table  to  a  most  shameful 
excess;  they  were  persuaded  that  the  queen  ex- 
hausted the  State  treasury  to  gratify  her  iuordi- 
nate  love  of  luxury;  almost  all  wished  to  visit 
Little  Trianon.  As  the  extreme  simplicity  of 
this  pleasure-house  did  not  correspond  with  "their 
ideas,  they  insisted  on  being  shown  even  the 
smallest  closets,  saying  that  richly  furnished 
apartments  were  being  concealed  from  them. 
Finally  they  designated  one,  which  according  to 
their  account  was  ornamented  with  diamonds, 
and  twisted  columns  studded  with  sappliires  and 
rubies.  The  queen  was  amused  at  these  mad 
fancies,  and  told  the  king  of  them.'" — M.  de  la 
Rocheterie,  Life  of  Marie  Antoinette,  ».  2,  ch.  1. 

Also  in  :  A.  de  Tocqueville,  On  the  State  of  So- 
ciety in  France  before  the  Rer. — A.Young,  Travels 
in  France,  1787-89.— R.  H.  Dabney,  Causes  of  the 
Frendi  Rir.—E.  J.  Lowell.  The  E'ce  of  the  French 
Rn: 

A.  D.  1789  (May).— Meeting  of  the  States- 
General. — Conflict  between  the  three  Estates. 
— The  question  of  three  Houses  or  one. — "The 
opening  of  the  States-general  was  fixed  for  the 
5th  of  JIay.  1789.  and  Versailles  was  chosen  as 
the  place  of  their  meetings.  On  the  -Ith,  half 
Paris  poured  into  that  town  to  see  the  court  and 
the  deputies  marching  in  procession  to  the  solenxn 
religious  ceremony,  which  was  to  inaugurate  the 
important  epoch.  .  .  .  On  the  following  day,  the 
States-general,  to  the  number  of  1,200  persons, 
assembled  in  the  spacious  and  richly  decorated 
'  salle  des  menus  plaisirs. '  The  King  appeared, 
surrounded  by  his  family,  with  all  the  magnifi- 
cence of  the  ancient  court,  and  was  greeted  by 
the  enthu.siastic  applause  of  the  deputies  and 
spectators."  The  king  made  a  speech,  followed 
by  Barentiu,  the  keeper  of  the  great  seal,  and  by 
Xecker.  The  latter  "could  not  jirevail  upon 
himself  to  avow  to  the  Assembly  the  real  slate 
of  affairs.  He  announced  an  annual  deficit  of 
56.000,000  francs,  and  thereby  confused  the  mind 
of  the  pul)lic,  which,  since  the  meeting  of  the 
Notables,  had  always  been  discussing  a  deficit 
of  from  120.(M)0,00b  to  140,000.000.  He  was 
quite  right   in  assuming   that   those  50,000,000 
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might  be  covered  b}'  economy  in  tlic  expendi- 
ture; but  it  WHS  both  irritating  and  untrue,  when 
lie,  on  tliis  ground,  denied  the  necessity  of  sum- 
moning the  States-general,  and  called  tlieir  con- 
vocation a  free  act  of  ro3'al  favour.  .  .  .  The 
balance  of  income  and  expenditure  might,  in- 
deed, easily  be  restored  in  the  future,  but  tlie  def- 
icit of  former  years  had  been  lieedlessly  allowed 
to  accumulate,  and  by  no  one  more  than  by 
Necker  himself.  A  floating  debt  of  .5.")0. 0(10, 000 
had  to  be  faced  —  in  other  words,  tlierefore.  more 
than  a  whole  year's  income  liad  been  exjiended 
in  advance.  .  .  .  Tlie  real  deficit  of  the  year, 
therefore,  at  the  lowest  calculation,  amounted  to 
more  than  300,000,000,  or  nearly  half  the  annual 
income.  .  .  .  These  facts,  then,  were  concealed, 
and  thus  the  ministry  was  necessarily  jilaceil  in  a 
false  position  towards  the  States-general;  the 
continuance  of  the  former  abuses  was  perpetu- 
ated, or  a  violent  catastrophe  made  inevitable. 
.  .  .  For  the  moment  the  matter  was  not  dis- 
cussed. Everything  yielded  to  the  importance 
of  the  constitutional  question  — wliether  the  three 
orders  should  deliberate  in  common  or  apart — ■ 
whether  there  should  be  one  .single  representa- 
tive body,  or  independent  corporations.  This 
point  was  mooted  at  once  in  its  full  extent  on 
the  question,  whether  the  validity  of  the  elections 
should  be  scrutinised  by  each  order  separately, 
or  by  the  whole  Assembly.  AVe  need  not  here 
enter  into  the  question  of  right;  but  of  this  there 
can  be  no  doubt,  that  the  government,  which 
virtually  created  the  States-general  afresh  [since 
there  had  been  no  national  meeting  of  the  Estates 
since  the  States-general  of  1G14  —  see  above: 
A.  I).  1010-1019],' had  the  formal  right  to  con- 
voke them  either  in  one  way  or  the  other,  as  it 
thought  fit.  .  .  .  They  [the  government]  infi- 
nitely lowered  their  own  influence  and  dignity  by 
leaving  a  most  important  constitutional  question 
to  the  decision  and  the  wrangling  of  the  three 
orders;  and  they  frustrated  their  own  practical 
objects,  by  not  decidedly  declaring  for  tlie  union 
of  the  orders  in  one  assembly.  Every  important 
measure  of  reform,  which  had  in  view  the  im- 
provement of  the  material  and  financial  condition 
of  the  country,  would  have  been  mutihited  by 
the  clergy  and  re]ectcil  by  the  nobles.  This  was 
sufficiently  proved  by  the  'caliiers'  of  the  elec- 
tors ['  written  instructions  given  by  the  electors 
to  the  dejjuties '].  The  States  themselves  had  to 
undertake  what  the  government  had  neglected. 
That  which  tlie  government  might  have  freely 
and  legally  commanded,  now  led  to  violent  revo- 
huion.  But  there  was  no  choice  left;  the  com- 
mons would  not  tolerate  the  continuance  of  the 
privileged  orders ;  and  the  state  could  not  toler- 
ate them  if  it  did  not  wish  to  perish.  The  com- 
mons, who  on  this  point  were  unanimous,  con- 
sidered the  system  of  a  single  Assembly  as  a 
matter  of  course.  The}'  took  care  not  to  consti- 
tute themselves  as  '  tiers  etat.'but  remained  jias- 
sive,  and  declared  that  they  would  wait  until  the 
Assembly  sliould  be  constituted  as  a  whole. 
Thus  slowly  and  cautiously  did  they  enter  on 
their  career.  .  .  .  Indisputably  the  most  impor- 
tant and  influential  among  them  was  Count 
Mirabeau,  the  representative  of  the  town  of  Aix 
in  Provence,  a  violent  opponent  of  feudalism, 
and  a  restless  participator  in  all  the  recent  jjopu- 
lar  commotions.  He  would  have  lieeii  better 
able  than  any  man  to  stimulate  the  Assembly  to 
vigorous  action ;  but  even  he  hesitated,  and  kept 
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back  his  associates  from  taking  any  violent  steps, 
because  he  feared  that  thi'  inconsistency  and  in- 
experience of  the  majnrity  would  bring  ruin  on 
the  state.  ...  It  was  only  verj-  gradually  that 
the  'tiers  etat '  began  to  negotiate  with  the  Other 
orders.  The  nobles  shewed  themselves  liauglity, 
dogmatical,  and  aggressive;  and  the  clergy  cau- 
tious, unctuous,  and  tenacious.  Tliey  tried  the 
efficacy  of  general  conferences ;  but  as  no  prog- 
ress was  found  to  have  been  made  after  three 
weeks,  they  gave  up  their  consultations  on  the 
S.'jth  of  May.  The  impatience  of  the  imblic,  and 
the  necessities  of  the  treasury,  continually  in- 
creased; the  government,  tlierefore,  once  more 
intervened,  and  Necker  was  called  upon  to  ]iro- 
pose  a  compromise,"  which  was  coldly  rejected 
by  the  nobles,  who  "declared  that  they  had  long 
ago  finished  their  scrutiny,  and  constituted  tliem- 
selves  as  a  separate  order.  They  thus  spared  the 
commons  the  dreaded  honour  of  being  the  first 
to  break  with  the  crown.  The  conferences  were 
again  closed  on  the  9th  of  ,lune.  Tlie  leaders  of 
the  commons  now  saw  that  they  must  either  suc- 
cumb to  the  nobility,  or  force  tlie  other  orders  to 
submission." — IT.  von  Sybel,  Hid.  nf  the  French 
Jiii:,  hk.  1.  <•/(.  3(!'.  1). 

Also  in  :  W.  Smyth,  Lert'a  on.  the  Hist,  of  the 
Frcneh  llei\,  led.  8  ((!.  1).— Prince  de  Talleyran<l, 
Memoirs,  pt.  1  (c.  1). 

A.  D.  1789  (June).— The  Third  Estate  seizes 
the  reins,  proclaims  itself  the  National  As- 
sembly, and  assumes  sovereign  powers. — The 
passionate  excitement  of  Paris. — Dismissal  of 
Necker. —  Rising  of  the  mob. — "At  la.st  .  .  . 
on  tlie  proposed  of  Sieyes  [the  Abbe,  deputy  for 
Paris]  and  amid  a  storm  of  frantic  excitement, 
the  Third  Estate  alone  voted  themselves  'the 
National  Assemlily,'  invited  the  other  two  orders 
to  join  them,  and  pushing  their  pretensions  to 
sovereignty  to  the  highest  jioint,  declared  that 
the  existing  taxes,  not  having  lieen  consented  to 
by  the  nation,  were  all  illegal.  The  National  As- 
•sembly,  however,  allowed  them  to  be  levied  till 
its  separation,  after  which  they  were  to  cease  if 
not  formally  regranted.  This  great  revolution 
was  effected  on  .Tune  17,  and  it  at  once  placed  the 
Third  Order  in  a  totally  new  relation  both  to  the 
other  orders  and  to  the  Crown.  There  were 
speedy  signs  of  yielding  among  some  members 
of  the  privileged  orders,  and  a  fierce  wave 
of  excitement  supported  the  change.  JIalouet 
strongly  urged  that  the  [iroper  course  was  to  dis- 
solve the  Assembly  and  toajipeal  to  the  constitu- 
encies, but  Necker  declined,  and  a  feeble  and 
ineffectual  effort  of  the  King  to  accomplish  a 
reunion,  and  at  the  same  time  to  overawe  the 
Third  Order,  precipitated  the  Kevolution.  The 
King  announced  his  intention  of  holding  a  roj'al 
session  on  June  '33,  and  he  summoned  the  three 
orders  to  meet  him.  It  was  his  design  to  direct 
them  to  unite  in  order  to  deliberate  in  common 
on  matters  of  common  interest,  and  to  regain  the 
royal  initiative  by  laying  down  the  lines  of  a  new 
constitution.  ...  On  Saturday,  the  30tli,  how- 
ever, the  course  of  events  was  interrupted  by  the 
famous  scene  in  the  tennis  court.  Troops  had 
lately  been  pouring  to  an  alarming  extent  into 
Paris,  and  exciting  much  suspicion  in  the  popu- 
lar part}-,  and  the  Government  very  injudiciously 
selected  for  the  roj'al  .session  on  the  following 
.Monday  the  hall  in  which  the  Third  (Jrder  as- 
sembled. The  hall  was  being  jirepared  for  the 
occasion,  and  therefore  no  meeting  could  be  lield. 
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Tlie  members,  ignorant  of  the  fact,  went  to  their 
chamber  and  were  repelled  by  soldiers.  Furious 
at  the  insult,  they  adjourned  to  the  neii^hbour- 
ing  tennis  court  [Jeu-de-Paume].  A  suspicion 
that  the  King  meant  to  dissolve  them  was 
abroad,  ami  they  resolved  to  resist  such  an  at- 
tempt. With  lifted  liands  and  in  a  transport  of 
genuine,  if  somewliat  theatrical  entliusiasm,  they 
swore  that  they  would  never  separate  '  till  the 
constitution  of  the  kingdom  and  the  regeneration 
of  public  order  were  established  on  a  solid  basis.' 
.  .  .  One  single  member,  Martin  d'Auche,  re- 
fused his  assent.  The  Third  Estate  had  tlius 
virtually  assumed  the  sole  legislative  authority  in 
France,  and  like  the  Long  Parliament  in  England 
had  denied  the  King's  power  to  dissolve  them. 
.  .  .  Owing  to  the  dissension  that  had  .arisen, 
the  royal  .session  w.as  postponed  till  the  23rd,  but 
on  the  preceding  day  the  National  Assembly  met 
in  a  church,  and  its  session  was  a  very  important 
t}ne,  for  on  this  occasion  a  great  body  of  the 
clergy  formall}'  joined  it.  One  hundred  and 
fortv-eight  members  of  the  clergy,  of  whom  134 
were  cures,  had  now  given  their  adhesion.  Two 
of  the  nobles,  separating  from  their  colleagues, 
took  the  same  course.  Ne.xt  day  the  royal  ses- 
sion was  held.  The  project  adopted  in  the 
council  differed  so  much  from  that  of  Necker 
that  this  minister  refused  to  give  it  the  sanction 
of  his  jjresence.  Instead  of  commanding  the 
three  orders  to  deliberate  together  in  the  common 
interest,  it  was  determined  in  the  revised  [iroject 
that  the  King  should  merely  invite  them  to  do 
so.  .  .  .  It  was  .  .  .  determined  to  withdraw 
altogether  from  the  common  deliberation  '  the 
form  of  the  constitution  to  be  given  to  the  com- 
ing States-General,'  and  to  recognise  fully  the 
essential  distinction  of  the  three  orders  as  politi- 
cal bodies,  though  they  might,  with  the  approval 
of  the  Sovereign,  deliberate  in  common.  Necker 
had  proposed  .  .  .  that  the  King  shovdd  deci- 
sively, and  of  his  own  authority,  abolish  all 
privileges  of  taxation,  but  in  the  amended  article 
the  King  only  undertook  to  give  his  sanction  to 
this  measure  on  condition  of  the  two  orders  re- 
nouncing their  privileges.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  King  announced  to  the  Assembly  a  long 
series  of  articles  of  reform  which  would  have 
made  France  a  thoroughly  constitutional  coun- 
try, anil  have  swept  away  nearly  all  the  great 
abuses  in  its  government.  .  .  .  He  annvdled  the 
proceedings  of  Jtme  17,  by  which  the  Third 
Estate  alone  declared  itself  the  Legislature  of 
France.  He  reminded  the  Assembly  that  none  of 
its  proceedings  could  acquire  the  force  of  law 
without  his  assent,  and  he  asserted  his  sole  right 
as  French  Sovereign  to  theconunand  of  tlie  army 
and  police.  He  concluded  by  directing  the  three 
orders  to  withdraw  and  to  meet  next  ilay  to  con- 
sider his  proposals.  The  King,  with  tlie  nobles 
and  the  majority  of  the  clergy,  at  once  with- 
drew, but  the  Third  Order  defiantly  remained. 
It  was  evident  that  the  attempt  to  conciliate,  and 
the  attempt  to  assert  the  royal  authority,  had  both 
failed.  The  Assembly  proclaimed  itself  inviola- 
ble. It  eimfirmed  the  decrees  which  the  King 
had  annulled.  Sieyes  declared,  in  words  which 
e.xcited  a  transport  of  enthusiasm,  that  what  the 
Assembly  was  yesterday  it  still  was  to-day ;  and 
two  days  later,  the  triumph  of  the  Assembly  be- 
came still  more  evident  by  the  adhesion  of  47  of 
the  nobility.  After  this  defection  the  King  saw 
the  hopelessness  of  resistance,  and  on  the  27th 
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lie  ordered  the  remainder  of  the  nobles  to  take  the 
same  course.  ...  In  the  mean  time  the  real 
rulers  of  the  country  were  coming  rapidly  to  the 
surface.  .  .  .  Groups  of  local  agitators  and  of 
the  .scum  of  the  Paris  mob  began  to  overaue  the 
representatives  of  the  nation,  and  to  direct  the 
course  of  its  policy.  Troops  were  poured  into 
Paris,  but  their  presence  was  an  excitement 
without  being  a  protection,  for  day  after  day  it 
became  more  evident  that  their  tliscipline  was 
gone,  and  that  they  shared  the  sympathies  and 
the  passions  of  the  mob.  ...  At  the  same  time 
famine  grew  daily  more  intense,  and  the  mobs 
more  passionate  and  more  fonhidable.  The  dis- 
missal of  Necker  on  the  evening  of  July  11 
was  the  spark  wdiich  ])roduced  the  conflagratioa 
that  liad  long  been  preparing.  Next  daj'  Paris 
flew  to  arms.  The  troops  with  few  exceptions 
abandoned  the  King." — W.  E.  II.  Leckj',  Hist. 
(if  Enrjland  in  the  \>ith  Century,  ch.  20  (k.  5). 

Also  in;  E.  Dumont,  Recolleetiuiin of  Mirabeau, 
eh.  4-.'-). 

A.  D.  1789  (Julyi. — The  mob  in  arms. — An- 
archy in  Paris. — The  taking  of  the  Bastille. — 
"On  the  13th  of  July,  near  noon,  on  the  news  of 
the  dismissal  of  Necker,  a  cry  of  rage  arises  in 
the  Palais- Royal ;  Camille  Desmoulins,  mounted 
on  a  table,  announces  that  the  Court  meditates 
'a  St.  Bartholomew  of  patriots.'  The  crowd 
embrace  him,  adopt  tlie  green  cockade  which  he 
has  proposed,  and  oblige  the  dancing-saloons  and 
theatres  to  close  in  sign  of  mourning:  they  hurry 
off  to  the  residence  of  Curtius  [a  plaster-cast 
master],  and  take  the  busts  of  the  Duke  of 
Orleans  and  of  Necker  and  carry  them  about  in 
triumph.  Meanwhile,  the  dragoons  of  the  Prince 
de  Lambese,  drawn  up  on  the  Place  Louis- 
Quinze,  find  a  barricade  of  chairs  at  the  entrance 
of  the  Tuilleries,  and  are  greeted  with  a  shower 
of  stones  and  bottles.  Elsewhere,  on  the  Boule- 
vard, before  the  Hotel  Montmorency,  some  of 
the  French  Guards,  escaped  from  their  bairacks, 
tired  on  a  loyal  detachment  of  the  '  Royal  AUe- 
mand. '  The  tocsin  is  sounding  on  all  sides,  the 
shops  where  arms  are  sold  are  pillaged,  and  the 
Hotel-de-Ville  is  invaded;  15  or  16  well-disposed 
electors,  who  meet  there,  order  the  districts  to  be 
assembled  and  armed. —  The  new  sovereign,  the 
people  in  arms  and  in  the  street,  has  declared 
himself.  The  dregs  of  society  at  once  come  to 
the  surface.  During  the  night  between  the  12th 
and  13th  of  July,  '  all  the  barriers,  from  the  Fau- 
bourg Saint- Antoine  to  the  Faubourg  Saint-IIon- 
ore,  besides  those  of  the  Faubourgs  Saint-JIarcel 
and  Saint-Jacques,  are  forced  and  set  on  fire.' 
There  is  no  longer  an  'octroi';  the  city  is  with- 
out a  revenue  just  at  the  moment  when  it  is 
oliliged  to  make  the  heaviest  expenditures.  .  .  . 
'  During  this  fearful  night,  the  botirgeoisie  kept 
themselves  shtit  up,  each  trembling  at  home  for 
himself  and  those  belonging  to  him.'  On  the 
following  day,  the  13th,  the  capital  appears  to 
be  given  up  to  bandits  and  the  lowest  of  the  low. 
.  .  .  During  these  two  days  and  nights,  saj'S 
Bailly,  '  Paris  ran  the  risk  of  being  pillaged,  and 
was  "only  saved  from  the  marauders  l.iy  the 
national  guard.'  .  .  .  Fortunately  the  militia 
organized  itself,  and  the  principal  inhabitants 
and  gentlemen  enrol  themselves;  48,000  men  are 
formed  into  battalions  and  companies ;  the  bour- 
geoisie buy  guns  of  the  vagabonds  for  three 
livres  apiece,  and  sabres  or  pistols  for  twelve 
sous.     At  last,  some  of  the  offenders  are  hung  on 
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the  spot,  and  ntlicrs  di.surmpd,  ;iiiil  the  iiisurri'C- 
tioii  ;ii|;aiii  Ix'fDiiu's  ]i(]litical.  But.  wimtevcr  its 
ol)ject,  it  remains  al\va_vs  wild,  l)ccausf  it  is  in 
thi"  hands  of  tlip  populace.  .  .  .  Tliere  is  no 
leader,  no  management.  The  elertors  who  have 
converted  themselves  into  the  representatives  of 
Paris  seem  to  command  the  crowd,  but  it  is  the 
crowd  which  commands  them.  One  of  them, 
Legrand,  to  save  the  H6tel-de-VilIe.  has  no  other 
resource  but  to  send  for  si.\  barrels  of  gun-pow- 
der, and  to  declare  to  the  assailants  that  lie  is 
about  to  blow  everything  into  the  air.  The  com- 
mandant wliom  they  themselves  have  chosen,  M. 
<le  Salles,  has  twenty  bayonets  at  his  breast  dur- 
ing a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and,  more  than  once, 
the  whole  committee  is  near  being  massacred. 
Let  the  reader  imagine,  on  the  premises  where 
the  diseu.ssions  are  going  on,  and  ]ielitions  are 
being  made,  '  a  concourse  of  1,500  men  pressi'd  by 
100,000  others  who  are  forcing  an  entrance,'  the 
wainscoting  cracking,  the  benches  ui)set  one  over 
another  ...  a  tumult  such  as  to  bring  to  mind 
'the  day  of  judgment,'  the  death-shrieks,  songs, 
yells,  ai'id  '  ]ieopk'  beside  themselves,  for  the  most 
part  not  knowing  where  they  are  nor  what  they 
want. '  Each  disn-ict  is  also  a  ]ietty  centre,  while 
the  Palais-Royal  isthe  main  centre.  .  .  .  One  wave 
gathers  here  and  another  there,  their  strategy 
consists  in  pushing  and  in  being  pushed.  Yet, 
their  entrance  is  effected  only  because  they  are 
let  in.  If  they  get  into  the  Invalides  it  is  owing 
to  the  connivance  of  tlie  soldiers.  —  At  the  Bas- 
tille, tirearms  are  dischar.ged  from  ten  in  the 
morning  to  tive  in  the  evening  a.irainst  walls  40 
feet  high  and  SO  feet  thick,  and  it  is  by  chance 
that  one  of  their  shots  reaehes  an  'invalide'on 
the  towers.  They  are  treated  the  same  as  chil- 
dren whom  one  wishes  to  hurt  as  little  as  possi- 
ble. The  governor,  on  the  first  summons  to  sur- 
render, orders  the  cannon  to  be  withdrawn  from 
the  embrasures;  he  makes  the  garrison  swear 
not  to  tire  if  it  is  not  attacked ;  he  invites  the  first 
of  the  deputations  to  lunch  ;  he  allows  the  mes- 
senger dispatched  from  the  Hotelde-Ville  to 
inspect  the  fortress;  he  receives  several  dis- 
charges without  returning  them,  and  lets  the 
first  bridge  be  carried  without  firing  a  shot. 
When,  at  length,  he  does  fire,  it  is  at  the  last 
extremity,  to  defend  the  second  bridge,  and  after 
having  notified  the  assailants  that  he  is  going  to 
do  so.  .  .  .  The  people,  in  turn,  are  infatuated 
with  the  novel  sensations  of  attack  and  resis- 
tance, with  the  smell  of  gunpowder,  with  the 
excitement  of  the  contest;  all  they  can  think  of 
doing  is  to  rush  against  the  mass  of  stone,  their 
expedients  being  on  a  level  with  their  tactics. 
A  brewer  fancies  that  he  can  .set  fire  to  this  block 
of  masonry  by  pumping  over  it  si)ikenard  and 
poppy-seed  oil  mixed  with  phosphorus.  A 
young  car|ienter,  who  has  some  archa'olo.gical 
notions,  proposes  to  construct  a  catapult.  Some 
of  them  think  that  they  have  seized  the  gover- 
nor's daughter,  and  want  to  burn  her  in  order  to 
make  the  father  surrender.  Others  set  fire  to  a 
jirojecting  mass  of  buildings  filled  with  straw, 
and  thus  close  up  the  passage.  'The  Bastille 
was  not  taken  by  main  force,'  says  the  l)rave 
Elic,  one  of  the  combatants;  '  it  was  surrendered 
before  even  it  was  attacked,'  by  capitulation,  on 
the  promise  that  no  harm  should  lie  done  to  any- 
body. The  ganison,  being  perfectly  secure,  had 
no  longer  the  heart  to  fire  on  human  beings  while 
themselves   risking  nothing,   and,  on  the  other 


hand,  the}'  were  unnerved  by  the  sight  of  the 
inunense  crowd.  Eight  or  nine  hundred  men 
only  were  concerned  in  the  attack,  most  of  tliem 
workmen  or  shopkeepers  belonging  to  the  fau- 
liourg,  tailors,  wheelwrights,  mercers,  and  wine- 
dealers,  mixed  with  the  French  Guards.  The 
Place  de  la  Bastille,  however,  and  all  tlie  streets 
in  the  vicinity,  were  crowded  with  the  curious 
who  came  to  witness  the  sight;  'aini>ng  them.' 
.says  a  witness,  '  were  a  number  of  fashionable 
women  of  very  good  appearance,  who  had  left 
their  carriages  at  some  distance.'  To  the  1'20 
men  of  the  garrison,  looking  down  from  their 
parapets,  it  seemed  as  thou.gh  all  Paris  had  come 
out  against  them.  It  is  they,  also,  who  lower 
the  drawbridge  and  introduce  the  enemy;  every- 
body has  lost  his  head,  the  liesicged  as  well  as 
the  l)esiegers,  the  latter  more  completely  because 
they  are  intoxicated  with  the  seii.se  of  victory. 
Scarcely  have  they  entered  when  they  begin  the 
work  of  destruction,  and  the  latest  arrivals  shoot 
at  random  those  that  come  earlier;  'each  one 
fires  without  heeding  where  or  on  wliom  his  shot 
tells.'  Sudden  omnipotence  and  the  liberty  to 
kill  are  a  wine  too  strong  for  human  nature.  .  .  . 
Elie,  who  is  the  first  to  enter  the  fortress,  Cholat, 
Ilulin,  the  brave  fellows  who  are  in  advance,  the 
French  Guards  who  are  cognizant  of  the  laws  of 
war,  try  to  keep  their  word  of  honour;  but  the 
crowd  pressing  on  behind  them  know  not  whom 
to  strike,  and  tliej^  strike  at  random.  They  spare 
the  Swiss  soldiers  who  have  fired  on  them,  and 
who,  in  their  blue  smocks,  seem  to  them  to  be 
prisoners;  on  the  other  hand,  by  way  of  compen- 
sation, they  fall  furiou.sly  on  tlie  '  inv;ilides' who 
opened  tlie  gates  to  tliem ;  the  man  who  pre- 
vented the  governor  from  blowing  uj)  the  fortress 
has  his  wrist  severed  by  the  blow  of  a  sabre,  is 
twice  pierced  with  a  sword  and  is  hung,  and  the 
hand  which  had  saved  one  of  the  districts  of 
Paris  is  iiromcnaded  through  the  streets  in  tri- 
umph. The  officers  are  dragged  along  and  five 
of  them  are  killed,  with  three  soldiers,  on  the 
spot,  or  on  the  way. "  M.  de  T^aunay,  the  gov- 
ernor, after  receiving  many  wounds,  while  being 
dragged  to  the  Ilotel-de-Ville,  was  finally  killed 
by  bayonet  thrusts,  and  his  head,  cut  from  his 
body,  was  placarded  and  borne  through  the  streets 
upon  a  pitchfork. — H.  A.  Taine.  T/ie  French 
Rc.fi/liitiDii.  hk.  1,  ch.  3  (('.  1). — "I  was  present  at 
the  taking  of  the  Bastille.  What  has  been  styled 
the  fight  was  not  serious,  for  there  was  absolutely 
no  resistance  shown.  Within  the  hold's  walls 
were  neither  provisions  nor  ammunition.  It  was 
not  even  necessary  to  invest  it.  The  regiment  of 
gardes  franfaises  which  had  led  the  attack,  pre- 
sented itself  under  tlie  walls  on  the  rue  Saint 
Antoine  side,  opposite  the  main  entrance,  which 
was  barred  bj'  a  drawbridge.  There  was  a  dis- 
charge of  a  few  musket  shots,  to  which  no  reply 
was  made,  and  then  four  or  five  discharges  from 
the  cannon.  It  has  been  claimed  that  the  latter 
broke  the  chains  of  the  drawbridge.  I  did  not 
notice  this,  and  yet  I  was  standing  close  to  the 
point  of  attack.  What  I  did  see  plainly  was  the 
action  of  the  soldiers,  invalides,  or  others, 
grouped  on  the  platform  of  the  high  tower,  hold- 
ing tlieir  muskets  stock  in  the  air,  and  expressing 
by  all  means  employed  under  similar  circum- 
stances their  desire  of  surrendering.  The  result 
of  this  so-called  victory,  which  brought  down  so 
many  favors  on  the  heads  of  the  so-called  victors, 
is  well-known.     The  truth  is,  that  this  great  fight 
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did  not  for  a  moment  frighten  the  numerous 
spectators  who  had  tlocked  to  witness  its  result. 
Among  them  were  many  women  of  fasliion,  wlio, 
in  order  to  he  closer  to  the  scene,  had  left  their 
carriages  some  distance  away. " — Chancellor  Pas- 
quicr.  Memoirs,  pp.  5.5-56. 

Also  IX:  D.  Bingham,  T/ie  Bfuitille,  t.  2,  ch. 
9-12.— R.  A.  Davenport,  Uist.  of  the  Jiaxtik,  ch. 
12. — J.  Claretie,  CamilU  Denmoulin^  and  his 
W!fi\  >■/,.  1,  .vrf.  4. 

A.  D.  1789  I  July). —  Practical  surrender  of 
authority  by  the  king. — Organization  of  the 
National  Guard  with  Lafayette  in  command. 
—  Disorder  and  riot  in  the  provinces. — Hunger 
in  the  capital. — The  murder  of  Foulon  and 
Berthier. — "The  ne.\t  morning'-  the  taking  of 
the  Bastille  bore  its  intended  fruit.  Marshal  de 
Broglie,  who  had  found,  instead  of  a  loyal  array, 
only  disaffected  regiments  which  had  joined  or 
were  preparing  to  join  the  mob,  sent  in  his  resig- 
nation. .  .  .  The  king,  deserted  by  his  army, 
his  authority  now  quite  gone,  had  no  means  of 
restoring  order  except  through  the  Assembly. 
He  begged  that  body  to  undertake  the  work, 
promising  to  recall  the  dismissed  ministers.  .  .  . 
The  power  of  the  king  had  now  passed  from  him 
to  the  National  A.ssembly.  But  that  numerous 
body  of  men,  absorbed  in  interminable  discussions 
on  abstract  ideas,  was  totally  incapable  of  apply- 
ing its  power  to  the  government  of  the  country. 
The  electors  at  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  on  the  loth  of 
July,  resolved  that  there  must  be  a  nuiyor  to 
direct  the  affairs  of  Paris,  and  a  National  Guard 
to  preserve  order.  Dangers  threatened  from 
every  quarter,  ^yhen  the  question  arose  as  to 
who  should  fill  these  offices,  Moreau  de  Saint 
Mery,  the  president  of  the  electors,  pointed  to 
tUfe  bust  of  Lafayette,  which  had  been  sent  as  a 
gift  to  the  city  of  Paris  by  the  State  of  Virginia, 
in  1784.  The  gesture  was  immediately  under- 
stood, and  Lafaj'ctte  was  chosen  by  acclamation. 
Not  less  unanimous  was  the  choice  of  Baillj-  for 
mayor.  Lafayette  was  now  taken  from  the  As- 
sembly to  assume  the  more  active  employment 
of  commanding  the  National  Guard.  While  the 
Assembly  pursued  the  destruction  of  the  old 
order  and  the  erection  of  a  new,  Lafayette,  at 
the  age  of  32,  became  the  chief  depositary  of 
executive  power.  .  .  .  Throughout  France,  the 
deepest  interest  was  exhibited  in  passing  events. 
.  .  .  The  victory  of  the  Assembly  over  the  king 
and  aristocracy  led  the  people  of  the  prov- 
inces to  believe  that  their  cause  was  already 
won.  A  general  demoralization  ensued."  After 
the  taking  of  the  Ba.stille,  "'the  example  of  re- 
bellion thus  set  was  speedily  followed.  Rioting 
and  lawlessness  soon  prevailed  everywhere,  in- 
creased and  imbittered  by  the  scarcity  of  food. 
In  the  towns,  bread  riots  became  continual,  and 
the  custom-houses,  the  means  of  collecting  the 
exorbitant  taxes,  were  destroyed.  In  the  rural 
di-stricts,  chateaux  were  to  be  seen  burning  on 
all  sides.  The  towers  in  winch  were  preserved 
the  titles  and  documents  which  gave  to  the  noble- 
man his  oppressive  rights  were  carried  by  storm 
and  their  contents  scattered.  Law  and  authority 
were  fast  becoming  synonymous  with  tyranny ; 
the  word  '  liberty,' now  in  every  mouth,  had  no 
other  signitication  than  license.  Into  Paris  slunk 
hordes  of  gaunt  foot-pads  from  all  over  France, 
attracted  by  the  prospect  of  disorder  and  pillage. 
.  .  .  From  such  circumstances  naturally  arose 
the  National  Guard. "    The  king  had  been  asked. 


on  the  13th,  by  a  deputation  from  the  Assembly, 
"to  confide  the  care  of  the  city  to  a  militia,"  and 
had  declined.  The  military  organization  of  citi- 
zens was  then  undertaken  by  the  electors  at  the 
Hotel  de  Ville,  without  his  consent,  and  its  com- 
mander designated  without  his  appointment. 
"The  king  was  obliged  to  confirm  this  choice, 
and  he  was  thus  deprived  even  of  the  merit  of 
naming  the  chief  officer  of  the  guard  whose  ex- 
istence had  been  forced  upon  him."  On  the  17th 
the  king  was  persuaded  to  visit  the  city,  for  the 
effect  which  his  personal  presence  would  have, 
it  was  thought,  upon  the  anxious  and  excited  pub- 
lic mind.  Lafayette  had  worked  with  energy  to 
prepare  his  National  Guard  for  the  difflcult^uty 
of  preserving  order  and  protecting  the  royal 
visitor  on  the  occasion.  "So  intense  was  the 
excitement  and  the  insurrectionary  spirit  of  the 
time,  so  uncertain  were  the  boundaries  between 
ra.scality  and  revolutionarj-  zeal,  that  it  was  dif- 
ficult to  establish  the  fact  that  the  new  guard 
was  created  to  preserve  order  and  not  to  fight 
the  king  and  pillage  the  aristocracy.  The  great 
armed  mob,  now  in  process  of  organization,  had 
to  be  treated  with  great  tact,  lest  it  should  refuse 
to  submit  to  authority  in  any  shape. "  But  short 
as  the  time  was,  Lafayette  succeeded  in  giving 
to  the  powerless  monarch  a  safe  and  orderly  re- 
ception. "The  king  made  his  will  and  took  the 
sacraments  before  leaving  Versailles,  for  .  .  . 
doubts  were  entertained  that  he  would  live  to 
return."  He  was  met  at  the  gates  of  Paris  by 
the  new  mayor,  Bailly,  and  escorted  through  a 
double  line  of  National  Guards  to  the  Hotel  de 
Ville.  There  he  was  obliged  to  fix  on  his  hat 
the  national  cockade,  just  brought  into  use,  and 
to  confirm  the  appointments  of  Lafayette  and 
Bailh'.  "  Louis  XVI.  then  returned  to  Versailles, 
on  the  whole  pleased,  as  the  day  had  been  less 
unpleasant  than  had  been  expected.  But  the 
compulsory  acceptation  of  the  cockade  and  the 
nominations  meant  nothing  less  than  the  extinc- 
tion of  his  authority.  .  .  .  Lafayette  recruited 
his  army  from  the  bourgeois  class,  for  the  good 
reason  that,  in  the  fever  then  raging  for  uncon- 
trolled freedom,  that  class  was  the  only  one  from 
which  the  proper  material  could  be  taken.  The 
importance  of  order  was  impressed  on  the  bour- 
geois by  the  fact  that  they  had  shops  and  houses 
which  they  did  not  wish  to  see  pillaged.  .  .  . 
The  necessity  for  strict  police  measures  was  soon 
to  be  terribly  illustrated.  For  a  week  past  a 
large  crowd  composed  of  starving  workmen, 
country  beggars,  and  army  deserters,  had 
thronged  the  streets,  angrily  demanding  food. 
The  city  was  cxtreraely  short  of  i)rovisions,  and 
it  was  impossible  to  satisfy  the  demands  made 
upon  it.  .  .  ,  On  July  22,  an  old  man  named 
Foulon,  a  member  of  the  late  ministry,  who  had 
long  been  the  object  of  public  dislike,  and  was 
now  detested  because  it  was  rumored  that  he 
s;iid  that  'the  people  might  eat  grass,'  was  ar- 
rested in  the  country,  and  brought  to  the  Hotel 
de  Ville,  followed  by  a  mob  who  demanded  his 
immediate  judgment. "  Lafayette  exerted  vainly 
his  whole  influence  and  his  whole  authority  to 
protect  the  wretched  old  man  until  he  could  be 
lodged  in  prison.  The  mob  tore  its  victim  from 
his  very  hands  and  destroyed  him  on  the  spot. 
The  ne.xt  day,  Foulon's  son-in-law,  Berthier,  the 
Intendant  of  Paris,  was  arrested  in  the  country, 
and  the  tragedy  was  re-enacted.  "Shocked  by 
these  murdel-sand  disgusted  by  his  own  inability 
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to  prevent  them.  Lafayette  sent  his  resignatiiMi 
to  the  electors,  and  for  some  time  persisted  in  his 
refusal  to  resume  his  ottice.  Hut  no  other  man 
could  be  found  in  Paris  eciually  fitted  for  the 
place;  so  that  on  the  personal  scilieitation  of  the 
electors  and  a  deputation  fnnu  the  (JU  districts  of 
the  city,  he  ajfain  timk  emuniand." — H.  Tucker- 
man,  Life  tif  Geiwriil  Lnfinirtte,  e.  1,  ch.  9-10. 

Also  in:  J.  Ulichelet.  Historieal  View  of  the 
Fnnrh  Rev.,  hk.  i.  eh.  1-i. 

A.  D.  I789(july— August).— Cause  and  char- 
acter of  the  "Emigration." —  '  Evirytlung,  nr 
nearly  everytlnnn',  was  done  by  the  jiarty  op- 
posed to  the  Kevolutiou  in  the  excitement  of  the 
moment;  nothing  was  the  residt  of  reasoning. 
Who,  for  instance,  reasoned  out  the  emigration  ? 
It  has  oftentimes  been  asked  how  .so  extraordi- 
nary a  resolution  came  to  be  taken;  how  it  hail 
entered  the  minds  of  men  gifted  with  a  certain 
amount  of  sense  that  there  was  any  advantage 
to  be  derived  from  abandoning  all  tlie  posts  where 
they  could  still  exercise  iiowcr;  of  givingover  to 
the  enemy  the  regiments  they  commanded,  the 
localities  over  which  they  had  control ;  of  deliver- 
ing up  completely  to  the  teachings  of  the  oppo- 
site party  the  peasantry,  over  whom,  in  a  goodly 
number  of  provinces,  a  valuable  influence  might 
be  e.xerted,  and  among  whom  they  still  had  many 
friends;  and  all  this,  to  ret  urn  for  the  purpose  of 
conquering,  at  the  sword's  point,  positions,  a 
number  of  whieli  at  least  could  be  held  without 
a  fight.  No  doubt  it  has  been  offered  as  an  ob- 
jection, that  the  peasantry  set  fire  to  chateaux, 
that  soldiers  mutinied  against  their  officers. 
This  was  not  the  case  at  the  time  of  what  has 
been  called  the  first  emigration,  and,  at  any 
rate,  such  doings  were  not  general;  but  does 
danger  constitute  sufficient  cause  for  abandoning 
an  important  post  ?  .  .  .  What  is  tlie  answer  to 
all  this  ?  ^Merely  what  follows.  The  voluntary 
going  into  exile  of  nearly  the  wliole  nobility  of 
France,  of  many  magistrates  who  were  never  to 
unsheath  a  sword,  and  lastly,  of  a  large  number 
of  women  and  children,  —  this  resolve,  without 
a  precedent  in  liistory,  was  not  conceived  and 
determined  upon  as  a  State  measure;  chance 
brought  it  about.  A  few,  in  the  first  instance, 
followed  the  princes  who  had  been  obliged,  on 
the  14th  of  July,  to  seek  safety  out  of  France, 
and  others  followed  them.  At  first,  it  was 
merely  in  the  nature  of  a  pleasant  e-xcursion. 
Outside  of  France,  they  might  freely  enjoy  say- 
ing and  believing  anything  and  everything.  .  .  . 
The  wealthiest  were  the  first  to  incur  the  expense 
of  this  trip,  and  a  few  brilliant  and  amiable 
women  of  the  Court  circle  did  their  share  to 
render  most  attractive  the  sojourn  in  a  number 
of  foreign  towns  close  to  the  frontier.  Gradually 
the  number  of  these  small  gatherings  increased, 
and  it  was  then  that  the  idea  arose  of  deriving 
advantage  from  them.  It  occurred  to  the  minds 
of  a  few  men  in  the  entourage  of  the  Comte 
d'Artois,  and  whose  moving  spirit  was  M.  de 
Calonne,  that  it  would  be  an  easy  matter  for 
them  to  create  a  kingdom  for  their  sovereign 
outside  of  France,  and  that  if  the3' could  not  in 
this  fashion  succeed  in  giving  him  provinces  to 
reign  over,  he  would  at  least  reign  over  subjects, 
and  that  this  would  serve  to  give  him  a  standing 
in  the  eyes  of  foreign  powers,  and  determine  them 
to  espouse  his  cause.  .  .  .  Thus  in  '89,  '90,  and 
'91,  there  were  a  few  who  were  compelled  to  fiy 
from   actual  danger;  a  small  number  were  led 


away  by  a  genuine  fc<Oing  of  entlinsiasm;  many 
felt  themselves  bound  to  leave,  owing  to  a  point 
of  honor  which  tliey  obeyed  without  reasoning 
it  out ;  the  mass  thought  it  was  the  fashion,  and 
that  it  looked  well;  all,  or  almost  all,  were  car- 
ried away  by  expectations  encouraged  by  the 
wildest  of  letters,  and  by  the  i)lotting  of  a  few 
ambitious  folk,  who  were  luider  the  impression 
that  tliey  were  building  up  their  fortunes." — 
Chancellor  Pasquicr,   .Vi  iii"ii:i.  ji/i.  Ol-()(i. 

A.  D.  1789  (August). — The  Night  of  Sacri- 
fices.—  The  sweeping  out  of  Feudalism. — 
"What  was  tlie  Assenilily  doing  at  Ibis  period, 
when  Paris  was  waiting  in  expectation,  and  the 
capture  of  the  Bastille  was  being  imitated  all 
over  France;  when  chateaux  were  burning,  and 
nobles  Hying  into  exile;  when  there  was  positive 
civil  war  in  many  a  district,  and  anarchy  in 
every  province";  Why,  the  Assembly  was  dis- 
cussing whether  or  not  the  new  constitution  of 
France  should  be  prefaced  bj'  a  Declaration  of 
the  flights  of  Man.  In  the  discussion  of  this 
extremely-  important  (piestion  were  wasted  the 
precious  days  which  followed  July  17.  .  .  . 
The  complacency  of  these  theorists  was  rudely 
shaken  on  August  4,  when  Salomon  I'ead  to  the 
Assembly  the  report  of  the  Conute  des  Reeher- 
ches,  or  Committee  of  Researches,  on  the  state 
of  France.  A  terrible  report  it  was.  Chateaux 
burning  here  and  there;  millers  lnnig;  tax- 
gatherers  drowned  ;  the  warehouses  and  depots  of 
the  gabelle  burnt;  everywhere  rioting,  and  no- 
where peace.  .  .  .  Among  those  who  listened  to 
the  clear  and  forcil)le  report  of  Salomon  were 
certain  of  the  .young  liberal  noblesse  who  had 
just  been  dining  with  the  Due  de  la  Rochefou- 
cauld-Liancourt,  a  wise  and  enlightened  noble- 
man. At  their  head  was  the  Vicomte  de  Noailfes, 
a  young  man  of  thirty-three,  who  had  distin- 
guished himself  at  the  head  of  his  regiment 
under  his  cousin,  Lafavette,  in  America.  .  .  . 
The  Vicomte  de  Noailles  was  the  first  to  rush 
to  the  tribune.  '  What  is  the  cause  of  the  evil 
which  is  agitating  the  provinces  ';'  he  cried;  and 
then  he  showed  that  it  arose  from  the  uncertainty 
under  which  the  people  dwelt,  as  to  whether  or 
not  the  old  feudal  bonds  under  which  they  had 
so  long  lived  and  laboured  were  to  be  perpetu- 
ated or  abolished,  and  concluded  an  impassioned 
speech  by  proposing  to  abolish  them  at  once. 
One  after  another  the  young  liberal  noblemen, 
and  then  certain  deputies  of  the  tiers  etat,  fol- 
lowed him  with  fresh  sacrifices.  First  the  old 
feudal  rights  were  abolished;  then  the  rights  of 
the  dovecote  and  the  game  laws;  then  the  ohl 
copyhold  services;  then  the  tithes  paid  to  the 
Church,  in  spite  of  a  protest  from  Siey^s;  then 
the  rights  of  certain  cities  over  their  immediate 
suburbs  and  rural  districts  were  sacrificed;  and 
the  contention  during  that  feverish  night  was 
rather  to  remember  s(jmething  or  other  to  sacri- 
fice than  to  suggest  the  expediency  of  maintain- 
ing anything  which  was  established.  In  its  gen- 
erosity the  Assembly  even  gave  away  what  did 
not  belong  to  it.  Tlie  old  dues  jjaiil  to  the  pope 
were  abolished,  and  it  was  even  declared  that 
the  territory  of  Avignon,  which  had  belonged  to 
the  pope  since  the  Middle  Ages,  should  be  united 
to  France  if  it  liked;  and  the  sitting  closed  witli 
a  unanimous  decree  that  a  statue  should  be 
erected  to  Louis  XVI.,  'the  restorer  of  French 
liberty.'  Well  might  Mirabeau  define  the  night 
of  Augnst4  as  a  mere 'orgie.' .  .   .   Noble  indeed 
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were  the  intentions  of  the  deputies.  .  .  .  Yet  the 
results  of  this  night  of  sacrifices  were  bad  rather 
than  good.  As  Mirabeau  pointed  out.  the  people 
of  France  were  told  that  all  the  feudal  rights, 
dues,  and  tithes  had  been  abolished  that  evening, 
but  they  were  not  told  at  the  same  time  that 
there  must  be  taxes  and  other  burdens  to  take 
their  place.  It  was  of  no  use  to  issue  a  pro- 
visional order  that  all  rights,  dues,  and  taxes  re- 
mained in  force  for  the  present,  because  the  poor 
peasant  would  refuse  to  pay  what  was  illegal, 
and  would  not  understand  the  political  necessity 
of  supporting  the  revenue.  .  .  .  This  ill-con- 
sidered mass  of  resolutions  was  what  was  thrown 
in  the  face  of  France  in  a  state  of  anarch}'  to  re- 
store it  to  a  state  of  order." — H.  il.  Stephens, 
Bint,  of  the  French  Rev.,  v.  1,  ch.  5. 

Also  ix  :  A.  Thiers,  Hist,  of  the  French  Rev. 
{Am.  e<l.\.  r.  1.  pp.  81-84. 

A.  D.  1789  (August — Octoberi. —  Constitu- 
tion-making and  the  Rights  of  Man. — The  first 
emigration  of  nobles. —  Famine  in  Paris. — 
Rumors  of  an  intended  flight  of  the  King. — 
"One  may  look  upon  the  peculiarity  of  the  As- 
sembly as  being  a  singular  faith  in  the  power  of 
ideas.  That  was  its  greatness.  It  firmly  believed 
that  truth  shaped  into  laws  would  be  invincible. 
Two  months  —  such  was  the  calculation  —  would 
suffice  to  construct  the  constitution.  That  con- 
stitution by  its  omnipotent  virtue  would  convince 
all  men  and  bend  them  to  its  authority,  and  the 
revolution  would  be  completed.  Such  was  the 
faith  of  the  National  -Assembly.  The  attitude  of 
the  iieople  was  so  menacing  that  many  of  the 
courtiers  fled.  Thus  commenced  the  first  emigra- 
tion. ...  As  if  the  minds  of  men  were  not  suf- 
ficiently agitated,  there  now  were  heard  cries  of 
a  great  conspiracy  of  tlie  aristocrats.  The  papers 
announced  that  a  plot  had  been  discovered  which 
was  to  have  delivered  Brest  to  the  English. 
Brest,  the  naval  arsenal,  wherein  France  for 
whole  centuries  had  expended  her  millions  and 
ber  labours:  this  given  up  to  England  I  Eng- 
land would  once  more  overrun  France  !  ...  It 
was  amidst  these  cries  of  alarm  —  with  on  one 
hand  the  emigration  of  the  nobility,  on  the  other 
the  hunger  of  a  maddened  people;  with  here  an 
irresolute  aristocracy,  startled  at  the  audacity  of 
the  '  canaille,'  and  there  a  resolute  As.semlily,  pre- 
pared, at  the  hazard  of  their  lives,  to  work  out 
the  liberty  of  France:  amidst  reports  of  famine, 
of  insurrections,  and  wild  disorders  of  all  sorts, 
that  we  find  the  National  A-ssembly  debating 
upon  file  rights  of  man,  discussing  every  article 
with  metaphysical  q\dbbling  and  wearisome  flu- 
ency, and,  having  finally  settled  each  article, 
making  their  famous  Declaration.  This  Declara- 
tion, which  was  solemnly  adopted  by  the  As- 
sembly, on  the  18th  of  August,  was  the  product 
of  a  whole  century  of  philosophical  speculation, 
fixed  and  reduced  to  formulas,  and  bearing  un- 
mistakeable  traces  of  Rousseau.  It  declared  the 
original  equality  of  mankind,  and  that  the  ends 
of  social  union  are  liberty,  property,  security,  and 
resistance  to  oppression.  It  declared  that  sov- 
ereignty resides  in  the  nation,  from  whence  all 
power  emanates ;  that  freedom  consists  in  doing 
everything  which  does  not  injure  another;  that 
law  is  the  expression  of  the  geneml  will ;  that 
public  burdens  should  be  borne  by  all  the  mem- 
bers of  the  state  in  proportion  to  their  fortunes; 
that  the  elective  franchise  should  be  extended  to 
all ;  that  the  exercise  of  natunil  rights  has  no  other 


limit  than  their  interference  with  the  rights  of 
others;  that  no  man  should  be  persecuted  for  his 
religious  opinions,  provided  he  conform  to  the 
laws  and  do  not  disturb  the  religion  of  the  state; 
that  all  men  have  the  right  of  quitting  the  state 
in  which  they  were  bom,  and  of  choosing  another 
country,  by  renouncing  their  rights  of  citizen- 
ship ;  that  the  liberty  of  the  press  is  the  foremost 
support  of  public  liberty,  and  the  law  should 
maintain  it,  at  the  same  time  punishing  those 
who  abuse  it  by  distributing  seditious  discourses, 
or  calumnies  against  individuals."  Having 
adopted  its  Declaration  of  the  rights  of  man,  the 
Assembly  proceeded  to  the  drawing  up  of  a  con- 
stitution which  should  embody  the  principles  of 
the  Declaration,  and  soon  found  itself  in  passion- 
ate debate  upon  the  relations  to  be  established 
between  the  national  legislature  and  the  king. 
Should  the  king  retain  a  veto  upon  legisla- 
tion ?  Should  he  have  any  voice  in  the  making 
of  laws '?  "The  lovers  of  England  and  the  Eng- 
lish constitution  all  voted  in  favour  of  the  veto. 
Even  Mirabeau  was  for  it."  Robespierre,  just 
coming  into  notice,  bore  a  prominent  part  in  the 
opposition.  "The  majority  of  the  Assembly 
shared  Robespierre's  views;  and  the  King's 
counselors  were  at  length  forced  to  propose  a 
compromise  in  the  shape  of  a  suspensive  veto; 
namely,  that  the  King  should  not  have  the  abso- 
lute right  of  preventing  any  law,  but  only  the 
right  of  suspending  it  for  two,  four,  or  six  years. 
.  .  .  It  was  carried  by  a  large  ma jorit}'."  Mean- 
time, in  Paris,  "vast  and  incalculable  was  the 
misery:  crowds  of  peruke-makers,  tailors,  and 
shoemakers,  were  wont  to  assemble  at  the  Louvre 
and  in  the  Champs  Elysees,  demanding  things 
impossible  to  be  granted;  demanding  that  the 
old  regulations  should  be  maintained,  and  that 
new  ones  should  be  made;  demanding  that  the 
rate  of  daily  wages  should  be  fixed ;  demanding 
.  .  .  that  all  the  Savoyards  in  the  country  should 
be  sent  away,  and  only  Frenchmen  employed. 
The  bakers'  shops  were  besieged,  as  early  as  five 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  by  hungry  crowds  who 
had  to  stand  'en  queue  ';  happy  when  they  had 
money  to  purchase  miserable  bread,  even  in  this 
uncomfortable  manner.  .  .  .  Paris  was  living  at 
the  mercy  of  chance:  its  subsistence  dependent 
on  some  arrival  or  other:  dependent  on  a  convoy 
from  Beauce,  or  a  boat  from  Corbeuil.  The  city, 
\  at  immense  sacrifices,  was  obliged  to  lower  the 
!  price  of  bread:  the  consequence  was  that  the 
population  for  more  than  ten  leagues  round  came 
:  to  procure  provisions  at  Paris.  The  uncertainty 
I  of  the  morrow  augmented  the  difficulties.  Every- 
!  body  stored  up,  and  concealed  jirovisions.  The 
administration  sent  in  every  direction,  and  bought 
up  flour,  by  fair  means,  or  by  foul.  It  often  hap- 
pened thatat  midnight  there  was  but  half  the 
flour  necessary  for  the  morning  market.  Pro- 
visioning Paris  was  a  kind  of  war.  The  National 
Guard  was  sent  to  protect  each  arrival;  or  to  se- 
cure certain  purchases  by  force  of  arms.  Specu- 
lators were  afraid;  farmers  woulil  not  thrash  any 
longer;  neither  would  the  miller  grind.  'I  used 
tosee,'saysBailly,  'good  tradesmen,  mercers  and 
goldsmiths,  praying  to  be  admitted  among  the 
beggars  employed  at  Montmartre,  in  digging  the 
ground.'  Then  came  fearful  whispers  of  the 
King's  intention  to  fly  to  Metz.  What  will  be- 
come of  us  if  the  King  should  fly  'i  He  must  not 
fly ;  we  will  have  him  here ;  here  amongst  us  in 
Paris  !-    This  produced  the  famous  insurrection 
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of  women  ...  on  tlie  5tli  October. " —  G.  II. 
Lewes,  Life  of  Rohcspievre.  ch.  9. — II.  von  Sybel, 
Hint,  of  the  French  Her.,  bk.  1,  eh.  3-t  (/•.  1)." 

A.  D.  1789  (October).— The  Insurrection  of 
Women. — Their  march  to  Versailles. — "A 
llidiifilit.  (ir  iliin  ruw-iiiaterial  of  ;i  thoiijrlit,  was 
furiiK'nting  all  nij;ht  [October  4-">].  uiiiver.sally 
in  the  female  head,  and  might  e.vplodc.  In 
squalid  garret,  on  Monday  morning  Maternity 
awakes,  to  hear  children  weeping  for  bread. 
Maternity  must  forth  to  the  streets,  to  the  herb- 
markets  and  Bakers'-queues;  meets  there  with 
hunger-stricken  Maternity,  sympatlietic,  exas- 
perativc.  O  we  unhappy  women!  But,  instead 
of  Bakers'-(|ueues,  \vh_v  not  to  Aristocrats'  palaces, 
the  root  of  the  matter?  Allons!  Let  us  as- 
semble. To  the  II6tel-de-Ville:  to  Versailles; 
to  the  Lanterne!  In  one  of  the  Guard  houses  of 
the  Quartier  Saint-Eustache,  'a  young  woman' 
seizes  a  drum, —  for  how  shall  National  Guards 
give  tire  on  women,  on  a  young  woman  V  The 
yoinig  woman  seizes  the  drum;  sets  forth,  beat- 
ing it,  '  uttering  cries  relative  to  the  dearth  of 
grains.'  Descend,  O  mothers;  descend,  ye  Ju- 
diths, to  food  and  revenge!  —  All  women  gather 
and  go;  crowds  storm  all  stair.s,  force  out  all 
women:  the  female  Insurrectionary  Force,  ac- 
cording to  Camille,  resembles  the  English  Naval 
one;  there  is  a  universal '  Press  of  women.'  Ro- 
bust Dames  of  the  Ilalle,  slim  ]\Iantua-makers,  as- 
siduous, risen  with  the  dawn;  ancient  Virginity 
tri]iping  to  matins;  the  Housemaid,  with  early 
broom;  all  nuist  go.  Rou.se  ye,  O,  women;  the 
laggard  men  will  not  act;  they  say,  we  ourselves 
may  act!  And  so,  like  snowbreak  from  the 
moimtains,  for  every  staircase  is  a  melted  brook, 
it  storms;  tumultuous,  wild-shrilling,  towards 
the  Hotel-de-Ville.  Tumidtuous;  with  or  with- 
out drum  music:  forthe  Faubourg  Saint-Antoine 
also  has  tucked-up  its  gown;  and  with  besom- 
staves,  tire-irons,  and  even  rusty  pistols  (void  of 
aiumuiution).  is  Howing  on.  Sound  of  it  tiles, 
with  a  velocity  of  sound,  to  the  utmost  Barriers. 
By  .seven  o'clock,  on  this  r.iw  October  morning, 
tiftli  of  the  month,  the  Townhall  will  see  won- 
ders, .  .  ,  Grand  it  was,  says  Camille,  to  see  so 
many  .Judiths,  from  eight  to  ten  thousand  of 
them  in  all,  rushing  out  to  search  into  the  root 
of  the  matter!  Not  unfrightful  it  must  have 
been ;  ludicro-territic,  and  most  unmanage;d)le. 
At  such  hour  the  overwatched  Thre<-  Hundred 
are  not  yet  stirring:  none  liut  some  Clerks,  a 
company  of  National  Guards;  and  M,  de  Gou- 
vion,  the  Major-general.  Gouvion  has  fought  in 
America  for  the  cause  of  civil  Liberty;  a  man  of 
no  inconsiderable  heart,  but  deficient  in  head. 
He  is,  for  the  moment,  in  his  back  apartment; 
assuaging  Usher  JIaillard,  the  Bastille-sergeant, 
who  has  come,  as  too  many  do,  with  'repre- 
sentations.' The  assuagement  is  still  iiieouiplete 
when  our  Judiths  arrive.  The  National  Guar<ls 
form  on  the  outer  stairs,  with  levelled  bayonets; 
the  ten  thousand  Judiths  press  up,  resistless;  with 
obtestations,  w'ith  outspread  hands,  —  merely  to 
speak  to  the  Mayor.  The  rear  forces  them;  nay 
from  male  hands  in  the  rear,  stones  already  Hy: 
the  National  Guard  nnist  do  one  of  two  things: 
sweep  the  Place  de  Grfeve  with  cannon,  or  else 
open  to  right  and  left.  They  open:  the  living 
deluge  rushes  in.  Through  all  rooms  and  cabi- 
nets, upwards  to  the  topmost  belfry :  ravenous ; 
.seeking  arms,  seeking  Mayors,  seeking  justice: — 
while,  again,  the  better-dres.sed  sjieak  kindly  to 


the  Clerks;  point  out  the  misery  of  these  poor 
women;  also  their  ailments,  some  even  of  an  in- 
teresting sort.  Poor  M.  de  Gouvion  is  shiftless  in 
this  e.vtremity  : —  a  man  shiftless,  perturbed :  who 
will  one  day  commit  suicide.  How  happy  for  him 
that  Usher  Maillard  the  shifty  was  there,  at  the 
motneiit.  tliough  making  representations!  Fly 
back,  thou  sliifty  .Maillard:  seek  the  Bastille 
Com])any  ;  and  O  return  fast  witli  it  ;  above  all, 
with  thy  own  sliifty  head!  For.  behold,  the 
Judiths  can  find  no  Mayor  or  Municipal ;  scarcely, 
in  the  topmost  belfry,  can  they  find  poor  Abbe 
Leffevre  tlie  Powder-distributor.  Him,  for  want 
of  a  better,  they  suspend  there:  in  the  pale 
morning  light ;  over  the  top  of  all  Paris,  which 
swims  in  one's  failing  eyes: — a  horrible  end? 
Nay  the  rope  broke,  as  French  ropes  often  did; 
or  else  an  Amazon  cut  it.  Abbe  Lefevrc  falls, 
some  twenty  feet,  rattling  among  the  leads;  and 
lives  long  years  after,  though  always  with  ■  a 
tremblement  in  the  limbs.'  And  now  doors  Hy 
under  hatchets;  the  Judiths  have  broken  the 
Armory:  have  seized  guns  and  cannons,  three 
money-bags,  ])aiier-heaps:  torches  Hare:  in  few 
minutes,  our  brave  Hotcl-de-Ville,  which  dates 
from  the  Fo\irth  Henry,  will,  with  all  that  it 
holds,  be  inflames!  In  flames,  truly, —  were  it 
not  that  Usher  Maillard,  swift  of  foot,  shifty  of 
head,  has  returned  !  .Maillard,  of  his  own  motion, 
—  for  Gouvion  or  the  rest  would  not  even  sanc- 
tion him, —  snatches  a  drum:  descends  the  Porch- 
stairs,  ran-tan,  beating  sharp,  with  loud  rolls,  his 
Rogues'-march:  To  Ver.sailles!  Allons;  il  Ver- 
sailles! As  men  beat  on  kettle  or  warming-pan, 
when  angry  she-bees,  or  say,  Hying  desperate 
wasps,  are  to  be  hived ;  and  the  desperate  in- 
sects hear  it,  and  cluster  round  it, —  simply  as 
round  a  guidance,  where  there  was  none:  so  now 
these  ^Menads  round  shifty  Maillard,  Riiling- 
Usherof  the  Clu'itelet.  The  a.xe  pauses  uplifte<l; 
Abbe  Lefevre  is  left  half-hanged  :  from  the  belfry 
downwards  all  vomits  itself.  What  ruh-a-<lub 
is  that-;  .Stanislas  Maillard,  Bastille  hero,  will 
lead  us  to  Ver.sailles  ?  Joy  to  thee,  ^Maillard ; 
blessed  art  thou  above  Riding-Ushers!  Away, 
then,  away!  The  seized  cannon  are  yoked  with 
seized  cart-horses:  brown-locked  Demoiselle The- 
roigne,  with  pike  and  helmet,  sits  there  as  gun- 
neress.  .  .  .  Maillard  (for  his  drum  still  rolls)  is, 
b_y  heaven-rending  acclamation,  admitted  Gen- 
eral. Maillanl  hastens  the  languid  march.  .  .  . 
And  now  Maillard  has  his  Menads  in  the  Champs 
Elysees  (Fields  Tartarean  rather);  and  the  Hotel- 
de-Ville  has  suffered  comparatively  nothing.  .  .  . 
Great  Maillard!  A  small  nucleus  of  (jrder  is 
round  his  drum;  livit  his  outskirts  tluctu;ite  like 
the  mad  Ocean :  for  Rascality  male  and  female  is 
flowing  in  on  him,  from  the  four  winds:  guid- 
ance there  is  none  but  in  his  single  head  and  two 
drum-sticks.  .  .  .  On  tlie  Elysian  Fields  there 
is  pause  ami  fluctuation;  but,  for  Maillard,  no 
return.  He  persuades  his  Jlenads.  clamorous 
for  arms  and  the  Arsenal,  that  no  arms  are  in 
the  Arsenal;  that  an  unarmed  attitude,  and  peti- 
tion to  a  National  Assembly,  will  be  the  best: 
he  hastily  nominates  or  sanctions  generalesses, 
captains  of  tens  and  fifties: — anil  so,  in  loo.sest- 
flowing  order,  to  the  rhythtn  of  .some  'eight 
drums  ■  (having  laid  aside  his  ow'ii),  with  the  Bas- 
tille Volunteers  bringing  up  his  rear,  once  more 
takes  the  road.  Chaillot,  which  will  promptly 
yield  baked  loaves,  is  not  plundered;  nor  are  the 
"Sfevres  Potteries  broken.  .  .  .  The  press  of  women 
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still  continues,  for  it  is  the  cause  of  all  Eve's 
Daughters,  mothers  that  are,  or  that  ought  to  be. 
No  carriage-lady,  were  it  with  never  such  hys- 
terics, but  must  dismount,  in  the  mud  roads,  in 
her  silk  shoes,  and  walk.  In  this  manner,  amid 
wild  October  weather,  they,  a  wild  unwingcd 
stork-flight,  through  the  astonished  country  wend 
their  way." — T.  Carlyle,  The  French  Bemltttion, 
r.  1.  hk.  7,  ch.  -4-5. 

A.  D.  1789  (October!. — The  mob  of  men  at 
Versailles,  with  Lafayette  and  the  National 
Guard. — The  king  and  royal  family  brought 
to  Paris. — Before  the  memorable  "jth  day  of 
October  closed,  the  movement  of  the  women  upon 
Versailles  was  followed  by  an  outpouring,  in  the 
same  direction,  of  the  ma.scidine  mob  of  Paris, 
headed  by  the  National  Guard.  "The  com- 
mander, Lafayette,  opposed  their  departure  a 
long  time,  but  in  vain;  neither  his  efforts  nor  his 
popularity  could  overcome  the  obstinacy  of  the 
people.  For  seven  hours  he  harangued  and  re- 
tained them.  At  length,  impatient  at  thisdela_y, 
rejecting  his  advice,  the}'  prepared  to  set  for- 
ward without  him;  when,  feeling  that  it  was 
now  his  dut}'  to  conduct  as  it  had  previously  been 
to  restrain  them,  he  obtained  his  authorisation 
from  the  corporation,  and  gave  the  word  for  depar- 
ture about  seven  in  the  evening."  Jleantime  the 
army  of  the  amazons  had  arrived  at  Versailles, 
and  excited  the  terrors  of  the  court.  ' '  The  troops 
of  Versailles  flew  to  arms  and  surrounded  the 
chateau,  but  the  intentions  of  the  women  were 
not  hostile.  Maillard,  their  leader,  ha<l  recom- 
mended them  to  appear  as  suppliants,  and  in  that 
attitude  they  presented  their  complaints  succes- 
sively to  the  assembly  and  to  the  king.  Accord- 
ingly, the  first  hours  of  this  turbulent  evening 
were  sufficiently  calm.  Yet  it  was  impossible 
but  that  causes  of  hostility  should  arise  between 
an  excited  mob  and  the  household  troops,  the  ob- 
jects of  so  much  irritation.  The  latter  were  sta- 
tioned in  the  court  of  tlie  chateau  opposite  the 
national  guard  and  the  Flanders  regiment.  The 
space  between  was  filled  by  women  and  volun- 
teers of  the  Bastille.  In  the  midst  of  the  con- 
fusion, necessarilj-  arising  from  such  a  ju.xta- 
po.sition,  a  scuffle  arose ;  this  was  the  signal  for 
disorder  and  conflict.  An  olficer  of  the  guards 
struck  a  Parisian  soldier  with  his  sabre,  and  was 
in  turn  shot  in  the  arm.  The  national  guards 
sidcil  against  the  household  troops;  the  conflict 
became  warm,  and  would  have  been  sanguinary, 
but  for  the  darkness,  the  bad  weather,  and  tlie 
orders  given  to  the  household  troops,  first  to  cease 
tiring  and  then  to  retire.  .  .  .  During  this  tu- 
mult, the  court  was  in  consternation  ;  the  (light  of 
the  king  was  suggested,  and  carriages  prepared; 
a  ])iiiuet  of  the  national  guard  saw  them  at  the 
gate  of  the  orangery,  and  having  made  them  go 
back,  closed  the  gate:  moreover,  the  king,  either 
ignorant  of  the  designs  of  the  court,  or  conceiv- 
ing them  impracticable,  refused  to  escape.  Fears 
were  mingled  with  his  paeitie  intentions,  when  he 
hesitated  to  repel  the  aggression  or  to  take  flight. 
Con(|uered,  he  apprehended  the  fate  of  Charles  I. 
of  England ;  absent,  he  feared  that  the  duke  of 
Orleans  would  obtain  the  lieutenancy  of  the  king- 
dom. But,  in  the  meantime,  the  rain,  fatigue, 
and  the  inaction  of  tlie  household  troops,  lessened 
the  fury  of  the  multitude,  and  Lafayette  arrived 
at  the  head  of  the  Parisian  army.  His  presence 
restored  security  to  the  court,  and  the  replies  of 
the  king  to  the  deputation  from  Paris  satisfied 


the  multitude  and  the  army.  In  a  short  time, 
Lafayette's  activity,  the  good  sense  and  discipline 
of  the  Parisian  guard,  restored  order  everywhere. 
Tranquillity  retnrncd.  The  crowd  of  women  and 
volunteers,  overcome  by  fatigue,  gradually  dis- 
persed, and  some  of  the  national  guard  were  en- 
trusted with  the  defence  of  the  chateau,  while 
others  were  lod,ged  with  their  companions  in  arms 
at  Versailles.  The  royal  family,  re-assured  after 
the  anxiety  and  fear  of  this  painful  night,  retired 
to  rest  about  two  o'clock  in  the  morning.  To- 
wards five,  Lafa.yette,  having  visited  the  out- 
posts which  had  been  confided  to  his  care,  and 
finding  the  watch  well  kept,  the  town  calm,  and 
the  crowds  disiXTsed  or  sleeping,  also  took  a  few 
moments  repose.  About  six,  however,  some  men 
of  the  lower  class,  more  enthusiastic  than  the 
rest,  and  awake  sooner  than  they,  prowled  round 
the  chateau.  Finding  a  gate  open,  they  informed 
their  companions,  and  entered.  Unfortunately, 
the  interior  posts  had  been  entrusted  to  the  house- 
hold guards,  and  refused  to  the  Parisian  army. 
This  fatal  refusal  caused  all  the  misfortunes  of 
the  night.  The  interior  guard  had  not  even  been 
increased ;  the  gates  scarcely  visited,  and  the 
watch  kept  as  negligently  as  on  ordinary  occa- 
sions. These  men,  excited  by  all  the  ])assions 
that  had  brought  them  to  Versailles,  perceiving 
one  of  the  household  troops  at  a  window,  began 
to  insult  him.  He  fired,  and  wounded  one  of 
them.  They  then  rushed  on  the  household 
troops,  who  defended  the  chateau  breast  to 
breast,  and  sacrificed  themselves  heroically.  One 
of  them  had  time  to  warn  the  queen,  whom  the 
assailants  particularly  threatened;  and,  half 
dressed,  she  ran  for  refuge  to  the  king.  The  tu- 
nudt  and  danger  were  extreme  in  the  chateau. 
Lafayette,  apprised  of  the  invasion  of  the  royal 
residence,  mounted  his  horse,  antl  rode  hastily  to 
the  scene  of  danger.  On  the  square  he  met  some 
of  the  ho^isehold  troops  surrounded  by  an  infuri- 
ated mob,  who  were  on  the  p<iiut  of  killing  them. 
He  threw  himself  among  them,  called  some 
French  guarfls  who  were  near,  and.  having  res- 
cued the  household  troops  and  dispersed  their  as- 
sailants, he  hurried  to  the  chateau.  He  found  it 
already  secured  by  the  grenadiers  of  the  French 
guard,  who,  at  the  first  noise  of  the  tumult,  had 
hastened  and  protected  the  household  troops  from 
the  fury  of  the  Parisians.  But  the  scene  was  not 
over;  the  crowd  assembled  again  in  the  marble 
court  under  the  king's  balcony,  loudl}'  calleil  for 
him,  and  he  appeared.  They  required  his  de- 
•parture  for  Paris;  he  promised  to  repair  thither 
with  his  family,  and  this  promise  was  received 
with  general  ajiplause.  Tlie  queen  was  resolved 
to  accompany  him;  but  the  prejudice  against  her 
was  so  strong  that  the  journey  was  not  without 
danger;  it  was  necessary  to  reconcile  her  with 
the  multitude.  I^afayelte  jiroposed  to  her  to 
accompany  him  to  the  balconj- ;  after  some  hesi- 
tation, she  consented.  They  appeared  on  it  to- 
gether, and  to  communicate  by  a  sign  with  the 
tumultuous  crowd,  to  conquer  its  animosity,  and 
awaken  its  enthusiasm,  Lal'a3-ett(-  respectfully 
kissed  the  queen's  hand;  the  crowd  responded 
with  acclamations.  It  now  remained  to  make 
peace  between  them  and  the  household  troops. 
Lafayette  advanced  with  one  of  these,  placed  his 
own  tricoloured  cockade  on  his  hat,  and  embraced 
him  before  the  people,  who  shouted  'Viventles 
gardes-du-corps  ! '  Tlius  terminated  this  scene; 
the  royal  family  set  out  for  Paris,  escorted  by  the 
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army  and  its  guards  mixed  willi  it." — F.  A.  Mig- 
net,  Itixt.  (if  tJie  French  Rev.,  ch.  2. 

Also  in:  B.  Tuckeniiau,  Life  of  Liifmjette,  v. 
1,  c/i.  11. 

A.  D.  1789-1791. — The  new  constitution. — 
Appropriation  and  sale  of  Church  property. — 
Issue  of  Assignats. —  Abolition  of  titles  of 
honor. — Civil  constitution  of  the  clergy. — The 
Feast  of  the  Federation. — The  Emigres  on 
the  border  and  their  conduct. — "The  king  was 
liuncL'fdrtli  at  the  incrcy  of  tin;  mob.  Deprived 
of  his  guards,  and  at  a  distauce  from  Ins  army, 
he  was  iu  the  centre  of  the  revolution;  and  sur- 
rounded by  an  e.xeited  and  hungry  populaee. 
He  was  followed  to  Paris  by  the  Assemlily;  and. 
for  the  jireseut,  was  protected  from  further  out- 
rages by  Lafayette  and  the  national  guards. 
Mirabeau,  who  was  now  in  secret  conununiea- 
tion  with  the  court,  warned  the  king  of  his 
danger,  iu  the  midst  of  the  revolutionary  capi- 
tal. 'Tliemobof  Paris, 'he  said,  'will  scourge 
the  corpses  of  the  king  and  queen.'  lie  saw  no 
hope  of  safety  for  them,  or  for  the  State,  but  in 
their  withdrawal  from  this  jiressing  danger,  to 
Foutaiiielileau  or  Koueu,  and  in  a  strong  govern- 
ment, supported  by  the  Assendily,  pursuing  lib- 
eral measures,  and  (luelling  anarchy.  His  coun- 
sels were  frustrateil  by  events ;  and  the  revolution 
had  advanced  too  far  to  be  controlled  by  this 
secret  and  suspected  adviser  of  the  king,  jleau- 
while,  the  Assembly  was  busy  with  further 
schenu'S  of  revolution  and  desperate  finance. 
France  was  divided  into  departments:  the  prop- 
erty of  the  Church  was  ai)propriated  to  meet  the 
urgent  necessities  of  the  State:  tlie  disastrous 
assignats  were  issued:  the  subjection  of  the 
clergy  to  the  civil  jiower  was  decreed:  the  Par- 
liaments were  superseded,  and  the  judicature  of 
the  country  was  reconstituted,  upon  a  popular 
basis:  titles  of  honour,  orders  of  knighthood, 
armorial  bearings  —  even  liveries  —  ^^^ere  abol- 
ished: the  army  was  reorganised,  and  the  privi- 
leges of  birth  were  made  to  yield  to  service 
and  seniority.  All  Frenchmen  were  henceforth 
eqind,  as  'citoyeus':  and  their  new  privileges 
were  wildly  celebrated  b}'  the  planting  of  trees 
of  liberty.  The  monarchy  was  still  recognised, 
but  it  stood  alone,  in  the  nudst  of  revolution." — 
Sir  T.  E.  Ma}'",  IJenwcmc;/  in  Etiivjie,  ch.  13  {i\ 
2). — "The  monarch}- was  <-ontinued  and  liberallv 
endoweil ;  but  it  was  shorn  of  most  of  its  ancient 
pri'rogatives,  and  reiluced  to  a  very  feeble  E.\- 
ecutive;  and  while  it  obtained  a  perilous  veto  on 
the  resolutions  and  acts  of  the  Legislature,  it 
■was  separated  from  that  power,  and  placed  in 
opposition  to  it,  b)'  the  exclusion  of  the  Jlinisters 
of  the  Crown  from  seats  and  votes  in  the  National 
Assembly.  The  Legislature  was  composed  of  a 
Legislative  Assembly,  formed  of  a  single  Cham- 
ber alone,  in  theory  supreme,  and  almost  abso- 
lute; but,  as  we  have  seen,  it  was  liable  to  come 
in  conflict  with  the  Crown,  and  it  had  less  au- 
thority than  might  be  supposed,  for  it  was 
elected  by  a  vote  not  truly  popular,  and  subor- 
dinate powers  were  allowed  to  possess  a  very 
large  part  of  the  rights  of  Sovereignty  which  it 
ought  to  have  divided  with  the  King.  This  last 
portion  of  the  scheme  was  very  striking,  and 
was  the  one,  too,  that  most  caused  alarm  among 
distant  political  observers.  Too  great  centrali- 
zation having  been  one  of  the  chief  complaints 
against  the  ancient  Monarchy,  this  evil  was  met 
with  a  radical  reform.   .   .   .  The  towns  received 


extraordinary  powers;  their  municipalities  had 
complete  coutrol  over  the  National  Cuards  to  be 
electetl  iu  them,  and  possessed  many  other  func- 
tions of  Government ;  and  Paris,  by  these  means, 
became  almost  a  .separate  Commonwealth,  inde- 
pendent of  the  State,  anil  directing  a  vast  mili- 
tary force.  The  same  system  was  .applied  to 
the  country;  every  Deii.arlment  was  formed  into 
petty  divisions,  each  with  its  National  Guards, 
and  a  considerable  .share  of  what  is  usually  the 
power  of  the  government.  .  .  .  Burke's  saying 
was  strictly  correct,  'that  France  was  split  into 
thousands  of  Uepublics,  wiili  Paris  preilominat- 
ing  and  queen  of  all.'  With  respect  to  other 
institutions  of  the  State,  the  appointment  of 
nearly  all  civil  functionaries,  judicial  and  olher- 
wi.se,  was  taken  from  tlie  L'rown.  and  abandoned 
to  a  like  popular  election;  and  the  same  princi- 
ple was  also  applied  to  the  great  and  venerable 
institution  of  the  Church,  already  deprived  of  its 
vast  estates,  though  the  election  of  bishops  and 
priests  by  their  Hocks  inlerfcred  directly  with 
Roman  Catholic  discipline,  and  ]mibal)ly,  too, 
with  religiovis dogma.  .  .  .  Notwithstanding  the 
opposition  of  Necker,  who,  though  hanlly  a 
.statesman,  understood  finance,  it  was  resolved  to 
sell  the  lands  of  the  Church  to  procure  funds  for 
the  necessities  of  the  .State ;  and  the  delicit,  which 
was  increasing  rapidly,  was  met  by  an  inconver- 
tible currency  of  jiaper,  secured  on  the  lands  to 
Ije  sold.  This  expeilient  .  .  .  was  carried  out 
with  injudicious  recklessness.  The  Assignats, 
as  the  new  notes  were  called,  seemed  a  mine  of 
inexhaustible  wealth,  and  they  were  i.ssued  iu 
(juantities  which,  from  the  lirst  moment,  dis- 
turbed the  relations  of  life  and  commerce,  though 
they  created  a  show  of  brisk  trade  for  a  time. 
In  matters  of  ta.xation  the  Assend)ly,  too,  ex- 
ceeded tlie  lioundsof  reason  anil  justice;  exemp- 
tions previously  enjoyed  by  the  rich  were  now 
indirectly  extended  to  the  poor;  wealthy  owners 
of  land  were  too  heavily  burdened,  while  the 
populace  of  the  towns  went  scot  free.  .  .  .  Very 
large  sums,  also,  belonging  to  the  State,  were 
advanced  to  the  Commune  of  Paris,  now  rising 
into  formidable  power.  .  .  .  The  funds  so  ob- 
tained were  lavisjily  squandered  in  giving  relii^f 
to  the  poor  of  the  capital  in  the  most  improvi- 
dent ways —  in  buying  bread  dear  and  reselling 
it  cheap,  and  in  finding  fanciful  employment  for 
artizans  out  of  work.  The  result,  of  course,  was 
to  attract  to  Paris  many  thousands  of  tlie  lowest 
class  of  rabble,  and  to  add  them  to  the  .scum  of 
the  city.  .  .  .  On  the  first  anniversary  [July 
14,  iroi)]  of  the  fall  of  the  Bastille,  and  before 
the  Constitution  had  been  finished  ...  a  great 
national  holiday  [called  the  Feast  of  the  Fed- 
eration! was  kept;  and,  amidst  multitudes  of 
applauding  spectators,  deputations  from  every 
Department  iu  F'rance,  headed  Ijy  tlie  authorities 
of  the  thronging  capital,  defiled  in  procession  to 
the  broad  space  known  as  the  Field  of  Mars, 
along  the  banks  of  the  Seine.  An  immense  am- 
phitheatre had  been  constructed  [converting  the 
jdain  into  a  valle}-,  by  the  lalior  of  many  thou- 
sands, in  a  .single  week],  and  decorated  with  ex- 
traordinary pomp;  and  here,  in  the  presence  of  a 
splendid  Court,  of  the  National  As.semlily,  and 
of  the  municipalities  of  the  realm,  and  iu  the 
sight  of  a  great  assemblage  surging  to  and  fro 
with  throbbing  excitement,  the  King  took  an  oath 
that  he  would  faithfully  respect  the  order  of 
things  that  was  being  established,  while  incense 
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streamed  from  lii,Ljli-raised  altars,  aud  the  ranks 
of  7(),(H)(l  National  Guards  burst  into  loud  cheers 
and  triumphant  music;  and  even  the  Queen, 
sharing  in  tiie  jiassiou  of  the  hour,  and  radiant 
with  beauty,  lifted  up  in  her  arms  the  young 
child  wlio  was  to  lie  tlie  future  chief  of  a  disen- 
thralled and  regenerate  people.  .  .  .  The  fol- 
lowing week  was  gay  with  those  brilliant  dis- 
])lays  which  Paris  knows  how  to  arrange  so  well ; 
ilowery  arches  covered  the  site  of  the  Bastille, 
fountains  ran  wine,  and  the  night  blazed  with  fire ; 
and  tlie  far-extending  influence  of  France  was 
attested  b}'  enthusiastic  deputations  of  '  friends 
of  liberty'  from  many  jiarts  of  Europe,  hailing 
the  dawil  of  an  era  of  freedom  and  peace.  The 
work,  however,  of  the  National  Assembly  de- 
veloped some  of  its  effects  ere  long.  The  abo- 
lition of  titles  of  honor  filled  up  the  measure  of 
the  anger  of  the  Nobles;  the  confiscation  of  the 
property  of  the  Church,  above  all,  the  law  as  to 
the  election  of  priests,  known  as  the  Civil  Con- 
stitution of  the  Clergy,  shocked  all  religious  or 
superstitious  minils.  .  .  .  The  emigration  of  the 
Nobles,  whicli  liad  become  very  general  from  tlie 
oth  aud  6th  of  October,  went  on  in  daily  aug- 
menting numbers;  and.  in  a  short  time,  the  fron- 
tiers were  edged  with  bands  of  e.\iles  breathing 
vengeance  and  hatred.  In  many  districts  the 
priests  denounced  as  sacrilege,  what  had  been^ 
done  to  the  Church,  divided  the  peasantry,  and 
preached  a  crusade  against  what  they  called 
the  atliei.st  towns;  aud  angry  mutinies  broke 
out  in  the  Army,  wliich  left  behind  .savage  and 
relentless  feelings.  The  relations  between  the 
King  and  the  Assembly,  too,  became  strained,  if 
not  hostile,  at  every  turn  of  affairs,  to  the  detri- 
ment of  anything  like  good  government;  and 
while  Louis  sunk  into  a  mere  puppet,  the  Assem- 
bly, controlled  in  a  great  measure  by  dema- 
gogues and  the  jKimperedmobs  of  Paris,  felt  au- 
thority gradually  slipping  from  it."  To  all  the 
many  destructive  and  revolutionary  influences  at 
work  was  now  added  "the  pitifid  conduct  of 
those  best  known  by  the  still  tlishonorable  name 
of  'Emigres.'  In  a  few  months  the  great  ma- 
jority of  the  aristocracy  of  France  had  fled  the 
kingdom,  abandone<l  the  throne  around  which 
they  had  stood,  Ijreathiug  maledictions  against  a 
contemptuous  Nation,  as  arrogaut  as  ever  in  the 
impotence  of  want,  and  thinking  only  of  a  coun- 
ter-revolution that  would  cover  tlie  natal  soil 
with  blood.  .  .  .  Their  utter  want  of  patriotism 
and  of  sound  feeling  made  thousands  believe 
that  the  state  of  society  which  had  bred  such 
creatures  ought  to  be  swept  awa}'. " — W.  O'C. 
Morris,  The  French  liee.  and  Fint  Empire,  ch.  3. 

At.so  IX;  II.  Von  Sybel,  Hid.  of  the  French 
I'ee.,  bk.  1.  ch.  5,  and  bk.  2,  ch.  3-5. — !M'mc  de 
Stael,  Ciiii.tithrati'ins  on  the  Fr.  liec,  pt.  3,  ch. 
12-19  (('.  li. — E.  Burke,  I-tefltctinn.s  on  tlie  Her.  in 
France. — A.  F.  Bertrand  de  Moleville,  AnnaU  of 
the  Fr.  Her.,  pt.  1,  ch.  22-35  (i\  2-3).— Duchess 
de  Tourzell,  Memoirs,  «.  1,  ch.  3-11. — W.  H.  .Jer- 
vis,    'J'he  (rdl/ican  C/iiirch  ami  the  Hrr. ,  ch.  1—1. 

A.  D.  1790. — The  rise  of  the  Clubs. — Jaco- 
bins, Cordeliers,  Feuillants,  Club  Monarchique, 
and  Club  of  '89. — "Every  party  sought  to  gain 
the  people;  it  was  courted  as  sovereign.  After 
attempting  to  influence  it  by  religion,  another 
means  was  employed,  that  of  the  clubs.  At  th.at 
period,  clubs  were  private  assemblies,  in  which 
the  measures  of  government,  the  business  of  the 
state,  aud  the  decrees  of  the  assembly,  were  dis- 


cussed ;  their  deliberations  had  no  authority,  but 
they  exercised  a  certain  influence.  The  first 
club  owed  its  origin  to  the  Breton  deputies,  who 
already  met  togetlicr  at  Versailles  to  consider  the 
course  of  proceeding  they  should  take.  When 
the  national  reiiresentatives  were  transferred  from 
Versailles  to  Paris,  the  Breton  deputies  and  those 
of  the  assembly  who  were  of  their  views  held 
their  sittings  in  the  old  convent  of  the  Jacobins, 
which  sub.sequently  gave  its  n.ame  to  their  meet- 
ings. It  did  not  at  first  cease  to  be  a  preparatory 
assembly,  but  as  all  things  increase  in  time,  the 
Jacobin  Club  did  not  coniine  itself  to  influencing 
the  assembly;  it  sought  also  to  influence  the 
municipality  and  the  people,  and  received  as  as- 
sociates members  of  the  municipality  and  com- 
mon citizens.  Its  organization  became  more 
regular,  its  action  more  powerful;  its  sittings 
were  regularly  reported  in  the  papers;  it  created 
branch  clubs  in  the  provinces,  and  raised  by  the 
side  of  legal  power  another  power  which  first 
counselled  and  then  conducted  it.  Tlie  Jacobin 
Club,  as  it  lost  its  priinitive  character  aud  be- 
came a  popular  assembli,-,  had  been  forsaken  by 
part  of  its  founders.  The  latter  established  an- 
other society  on  the  plan  of  the  old  one,  under 
the  name  of  the  Club  of '89.  Sieves,  Chapelier, 
Lafaj'ette,  La  Rochefoucauld,  directed  it,  as 
Lameth  and  Barnave  directed  that  of  the  Jacobins. 
Mirabeau  belonged  to  both,  and  by  both  was 
equalh'  courted.  These  clubs,  of  which  the  one 
prevailed  in  the  assembly',  and  the  other  amongst 
the  people,  were  attached  to  the  new  order  of 
things,  though  in  different  degrees.  The  aris- 
tocracy sought  to  attack  the  revolution  with  its 
own  arms;  it  opened  royalist  clubs  to  ojipose  the 
popular  clubs.  That  first  established,  under  the 
name  of  the  Club  des  Impartiau.x,  could  not 
last  because  it  addressed  itself  to  no  class  opinion. 
Reappearing  under  the  name  of  the  Club  Mon- 
archique, it  included  among  its  members  all  those 
whose  views  it  represented.  It  sought  to  render 
itself  popular  with  the  lower  classes,  and  dis- 
tributed bread ;  but,  far  from  accepting  its  over- 
tures, the  people  con.sidered  such  establishments 
as  a  counter-revolutionary  movement.  It  dis- 
turbed their  sittings,  and  obliged  them  several 
times  to  chauge  their  place  of  meeting.  At 
length,  the  municipal  authority  found  itself 
obliged,  in.Ianuary,  1791,  to  close  thischib,  which 
had  been  the  cause  of  several  riots." — F.  A. 
Mignet,  Jli.tt.  of  the  French  Her.,  ch.  3.  —  "  At  the 
end  of  1790  the  number  of  Jacobin  Clubs  was 
200,  many  of  which  —  like  the  one  in  Marseilles 
—  contained  more  than  a  thousand  members. 
Their  organization  extended  through  the  whole 
kingdom,  and  every  impulse  given  at  the  centre 
in  Paris  was  felt  at  the  extremities.  ...  It  was 
far  indeeil  from  embracing  the  majority  of  adult 
Frenchmen,  but  even  at  that  time  it  had  undoubt- 
edly become  —  by  means  of  its  strict  unity  —  the 
greatest  power  in  the  kingdom. " — H.  von  Sybel, 
Hist,  of  the  FY.  Rev.,  bk.  1,  ch.  5  (i\  1).— "This 
Jacobin  Club  soon  divided  itself  into  three  other 
clubs:  first,  that  party  which  looked  upon  the 
Jacobins  as  lukewarm  patriots  left  it,  and  con- 
stituted themselves  into  the  Club  of  the  Corde- 
liers, where  Danton's  voice  of  thunder  made  the 
halls  ring;  anil  Camille  Desmoulius'  li.ght,  glanc- 
ing wit  played  with  momentous  subject-S.  The 
other  party,  which  looked  upon  the  Jacobins  as 
too  fierce,  constituted  itself  into  the  '  Club  of  1789 ; 
friendsof  the  monarchic  constitution; '  and  after- 
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wards  named  Feuillant's  Club,  beciuise  it  ini't 
in  the  Feuillant  Convent.  Lafayette  was  their 
chief;  supported  by  the  'respectable'  patriots. 
These  clui)S  generated  many  others,  and  the 
provinces  imitated  them." — G.  11.  Lewes,  Life  nf 
liobex/iierir,  e/i.  ID. — "The  Cortlcliers  were  a 
Parisian  club;  the  Jacobins  an  innnense  associa- 
tion extending  throughout  France.  But  Paris 
would  stir  and  rise  at  the  fury  of  the  Cordeliers; 
and  Paris  being  once  in  motion,  the  |)olitieal 
revolutionists  were  ab.solutely  obliged  to  follow. 
Individuality  was  very  powerful  among  the  Cor- 
deliers. Their  journalists,  Marat,  Desmoulins, 
Freron,  Robert,  llebert  and  Fabre  d'EglmiliMe. 
wrote  each  for  himself.  Danlon,  the  omaiiiotent 
orator,  would  never  write ;  but,  liy  way  of  com- 
pensation, Marat  and  Desmoulins,  who  stam- 
mered or  lisped,  used  principally  to  write,  and 
seldom  spoke.  .  .  .  The  Cordeliers  formed  a  sort 
of  tril)e,  all  living  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
club." — J.  Miehelet,  Hist.  Viexe  of  t/ie  Fr.  Mev., 
bk.  4,  ch.  7  find  ' 


Also  in :  T.  Carlyle,  T/ie  Fr.  B,r 


hi:  1, 


ch.  -y.—\\.  A.  Taine,  Tlu-  Fr.  lirr..  hk.  i  (r.  2). 

A.  D.  1790-1791. — Revolution  at  Avignon. 
— Reunion  of  the  old  Papal  province  with 
France  decreed. — "The  old  residence  of  the 
Popes  [Avignon]  remained  until  the  j'ear  loSO 
under  the  papal  government,  which,  from  its  dis- 
tance, e.vercised  its  authority  with  great  mild- 
ness, and  left  the  towns  and  villages  of  the 
country  in  the  enjoyment  of  a  great  degree  of 
independence.  The  general  condition  of  the 
jxipulation  was,  however,  nuich  the  same  as  in 
the  neigliliouring  districts  of  France  —  agitation 
in  the  towns  and  mi.sery  in  the  country.  It  is  not 
surprising,  therefore,  that  the  commotion  of 
August  41  h  should  extend  itself  among  the  sub- 
jects of  the  Holy  see.  Here,  too,  castles  were 
burned,  black  mail  levied  on  the  monasteries, 
tithes  and  feudal  rights  abolished.  The  city  of 
Avignon  soon  became  the  centre  of  a  political 
agitation,  wlio.se  first  object  was  to  throw  oil  the 
papal  yoke,  and  then  to  unite  the  country  with 
France.  ...  In  .June.  1T90,  the  people  of 
Avignon  tore  down  the  papal  arms,  and  the 
Town  Council  sent  a  message  to  Paris  that 
Avignon  wished  to  be  united  to  France."  Some 
French  regiments  were  sent  to  the  citj-  to  main- 
tain order;  but  "the  greater  part  of  them  de- 
serted, and  marched  out  with  the  Democrats  of 
the  town  to  take  and  sack  the  little  town  of 
Cavaillon,  which  remained  faithful  to  the  Poi)e. 
From  this  time  forward  civil  war  raged  witliout 
intermission.  .  .  .  The  Constituent  Asscmblj-,  on 
the  14th  of  September,  1791,  decreed  the  reunion 
of  the  country  with  France.  Before  the  new 
government  tnuld  assert  its  authority,  fresh  and 
more  dreadful  atrocities  had  taken  place,"  ending 
with  the  liendish  massacre  of  110  prisoners,  held 
by  a  band  of  ruffians  who  had  taken  i)ossession 
of  the  iiapal  castle. — H.  von  Sybel,  Ilixt.  uf  llw 
Freneh  Rer..  hk.  3,  rh.  3  (r.  1). 

A.  D.  1790-1791. — The  oath  of  the  clergy. — 
First  movements  toward  the  European  coali- 
tion against  French  democracy. — Death  of 
Mirabeau. — The  King's  flight  and  arrest  at 
Varennes. — Rise  of  a  Republican  Party. — "By 
a  decree  of  November  27th,  1790,  the  .Assembly 
required  the  clergy  to  take  an  oath  of  fidelity  to 
the  nation,  the  law  and  the  king,  and  to  main- 
tain the  constitution.  This  oath  they  were  to 
tiike  within  a  week,  on  pain  of  deprivation.  The 


King,  before  assenting  to  this  measure, wished  to 
procure  the  consent  of  the  Pope,  but  was  |)er- 
suaded  not  to  wait  for  it,  and  gave  his  sanction, 
December  ^rd.  .  .  .  Of  ;iOO  prelates  and  priests, 
who  had  seats  in  the  As.sembly,  those  who  sat  on 
the  right  unanimously  refused  to  take  the  o.itli. 
while  those  who  .sat  on  the  left  anticipated  the 
day  appointed  for  that  purpose.  Out  of  138 
archbishops  and  bishops,  only  four  ccmscnted  to 
swear,  Talleyrand,  Lomenie  de  Brienne  (now 
Archbisho])  of  Sens),  the  Bislioj)  of  Orleans,  and 
the  Bishop  of  Viviers.  The  oath  was  also  re- 
fused by  the  great  majority  of  the  cures  and 
vicars,  amounting,  it  is  said,  to  .10.000.  Hence 
arose  the  distinction  of  '  prGtres  .sermentes  '  and 
'  iu.sermentes, '  or  sworn  and  non-juring  priests. 
Tlie  brief  of  Pius  VI.,  forl)idding  the  oath,  was 
burnt  at  the  Palais  Royal,  as  well  as  a  mannikin 
representing  the  Pope  himself  in  his  pontificals. 
Many  of  the  deprived  ecclesiastics  refused  to  va- 
cate their  functions,  declared  their  successors 
intruders  and  the  sacraments  they  administered 
null. and  excommunicateil  all  who  recogni.seil  and 
ol)eyed  them.  Louis  XVI.,  who.se  religious  feel- 
ings were  very  strong,  was  perhaps  more  hurt 
by  these  attacks  upon  the  Church  than  even  by 
those  directed  against  his  own  prerogative.  The 
death  of  Mirabeau,  April  2nd  1791,  was  a  great 
loss  to  the  King,  though  it  may  well  be  donated 
whether  his  exertions  coidd  have  saved  tlie  mon- 
archy. He  fell  a  victim  to  bis  protligale  habits, 
assisted  probably  liy  the  violent  exertions  he  had 
recently  made  in  the  Assemljly.  .  .  .  He  was 
honoured  with  a  sumptuous  funeral  at  the  pulilic 
expense,  to  wliich,  says  a  contemporary  histo 
riau,  nothing  but  grief  was  wanting.  In  fact,  to 
most  of  the  members  of  the  Assembly,  eclipsed 
by  his  splendid  talents  and  overawed  by  his  reck- 
less audacity,  his  death  was  a  relief Vfter 

Jlirabeau's  death.  Duport.  Barnave.  and  Lametli 
reigned  supreme  in  the  Assendjly.  and  Kol)es- 
pierre  became  more  prominent.  The  King  had 
now  begun  to  lix  his  hopes  on  foreign  interven- 
tion. "The  injuries  inflicted  by  the  decrees  of 
the  Assembly  on  August  4tli  1789,  on  several 
princes  of  the  Empire,  through  their  possessions 
in  Alsace,  Franche  Comte,  and  Lorraine,  might 
afford  a  pretext  for  a  rupture  between  the  Ger- 
man Confederation  and  France.  .  .  .  The  Ger- 
man prelates,  injured  by  the  Civil  Constitution 
of  the  clergy,  were  among  the  tirst  to  com]ilain. 
By  this  act  the  Elector  of  Mentz  was  deprived 
of  his  metropolitan  rights  over  the  bisho])rics  of 
.Strasburg  and  Spires;  the  Elector  of  Trives  of 
those  over  Metz,  Toul,  Verdun,  Xanci  and  St. 
Diez.  The  Bishops  of  Strasburg  and  Bale  lost 
their  diocesan  rights  in  Alsace.  Some  of  these 
princes  and  nobles  had  called  upon  the  Emperor 
and  the  German  body  in  January  1790,  for  jiro- 
tection  against  the  arbitrary  acts  of  the  National 
Assembly.  This  ajipeal  "had  been  favourably 
entertained,  both  by  the  Em])eror  Joseph  II.  and 
by  the  King  of  Prussia ;  and  though  the  .Vssem- 
biy  olTered  suitable  indemnities,  they  were  haugh- 
tily refused.  .  .  .  The  Spanish  and  Italian  Bour- 
bons were  natnrall}'  inclined  to  suiniort  their 
relative,  Louis  XVI.  .  .  .  The  King  of  Sardiiua, 
connected  by  intermarriages  with  the  French 
Bourbons,  had  also  family  interests  to  maintain. 
Catherine  II.  of  Russia  had  witnessed,  with  hu- 
miliation and  alarm,  the  fruits  of  the  philosophy 
which  she  had  patronised,  and  was  opposed  to 
the  new  order  of  things  in  France.   .   .   .  All  the 
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materials  existed  for  an  extensive  coalition  against 
Frencli  democracy.  In  tliis  posture  of  affairs  the 
Count  d'Artois,  accompanied  by  C'al(jnne,  who 
served  Iiim  as  a  sort  of  minister,  and  by  the 
Count  de  Durfort.who  liad  been  despatched  from 
the  Frencli  Court,  had  a  conference  with  the 
P^mperor.  now  Leopold  II.,  at  JIantua.  in  May 
1791,  in  which  it  was  agreed  that,  towards  the 
following  .luly,  Austria  shouM  march  8.5,000  men 
towards  the  "frontiers  of  Flanders;  the  German 
Circles  l.j. 000  towards  Alsace;  the  Swiss  1.5,000 
towards  the  Lyonnais;  the  King  of  Sardinia 
1.5,000  towards  Dauphine;  while  Spain  was  to 
hold  20,000  in  readiness  in  Catalonia.  This  agree- 
ment, for  there  was  not,  as  some  writers  have 
supposed,  any  formal  treaty,  was  drawn  up  by 
Calouue,  and  amended  with  the  Emperor's  own 
hand.  But  the  large  force  to  be  thus  assembled 
was  intended  only  as  a  threatening  demonstra- 
tion, and  hostilities  were  not  to  be  actuality  com- 
menced without  the  sanction  of  a  congress.  .  .  . 
The  King's  situation  had  now  become  intolerably 
irksome.  He  was,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  a 
prisoner  at  Paris.  A  trip,  which  he  wished  to 
make  to  St,  Cloud  during  the  Easter  of  1791,  was 
denounced  at  the  .laeobin  Club  as  a  pretext  for 
flight;  and  when  lie  attempted  to  leave  the  Tuil- 
eries,  April  isth,  the  tocsin  was  rung,  his  car- 
riage was  surrounded  by  the  mob,  and  he  was 
compelled  to  return  to  the  palace.  ...  A  few 
days  after  .  .  .  the  leaders  of  the  Revolution, 
who  appear  to  have  suspected  his  ncgociations 
abroad,  exacted  that  he  should  address  a  circular 
to  his  ambassadors  at  foreign  courts,  in  which  he 
entirely  approved  the  Revolution,  assumed  tlie 
title  of  'Restorer  of  French  liberty,'  and  utterly 
repudiated  the  notion  that  he  was  not  free  antl 
master  of  his  actions."  But  the  King  immedi- 
ately nullified  the  circular  by  despatching  secret 
agents  with  letters  "in  which  he  notified  that 
any  sanction  he  might  give  to  the  decrees  of  the 
As.sembly  was  to  be  reputed  null;  tliat  his  pre- 
tended approval  of  the  constitution  was  to  be 
interpreted  in  an  opposite  sense,  and  that  the 
more  strongly  he  should  seem  to  adhere  to  it,  the 
more  he  should  desire  to  be  liberated  from  the 
captivity  in  which  he  was  held.  Louis  soon  after 
resolved  on  his  unfortunate  flight  to  the  army  of 
the  Maniuis  de  Bouilleat  Jlontmed}-.  .  .  .  Hav- 
ing, after  some  liair-lireadth  escapes,  succeeded  in 
(luitting  Paris  in  a  travelling  berlin.  .June  20th, 
tlie\'  [the  King,  Queen,  and  family]  reached  St. 
Menehould  in  safety.  But  here  the  King  was 
recognised  by  Drouet.  the  sou  of  the  postmaster, 
who,  mounting  his  horse,  pursued  the  royal  fu- 
gitives to  Varennes,  raised  an  alarm,  and  caused 
them  to  be  captured  when  they  already  thought 
themselves  out  of  danger.  In  consequence  of 
their  being  rather  later  than  was  expected,  the 
military  prejiarations  that  had  been  made  for 
their  protection  entirely  failed.  The  news  of  the 
King's  flight  tilled  Paris  with  consternation.  The 
Assembly  assumed  all  the  executive  power  of 
the  Government,  and  when  the  news  of  the  King's 
arrest  arrived,  thej'  despatched  Barnave,  Latour, 
Maubourg  ami  Petion  to  conduct  him  ami  his 
family  back  to  Paris.  .  .  .  Notices  had  been 
posted  up  in  Paris,  that  those  who  applauded 
the  King  should  be  horsewhipjied,  and  that  those 
who  insulteil  him  should  be  hanged ;  hence  he 
was  received  on  entering  the  capital  with  a  dead 
silence.  The  streets,  however,  were  traversed 
without   accident   to  the  Tuileries,    but   as   the 


royal  party  were  alighting,  a  rush  was  made 
upon  them  by  some  ruflians,  and  they  were  with 
dirticult}-  .saved  from  injury.  The  King's  brother, 
the  Count  of  Provence,  who  had  fled  at  the  same 
time  by  a  different  route,  escaped  safely  to  Brus- 
sels. This  time  the  King's  intention  to  fly  coidd 
not  be  denied;  he  had,  indeed,  himself  pro- 
claimed it,  by  sending  to  the  A.ssembly  a  mani- 
fest, in  which  lie  explained  his  reasons  for  it, 
declared  that  he  did  not  intend  to  quit  the  king- 
dom, expressed  his  desire  to  restore  liberty  and 
establish  a  constitution,  but  annulled  all  that  he 
had  done  during  the  last  two  years.  .  .  .  The 
King,  after  his  return,  was  provisionally  sus- 
pended from  his  functions  by  a  decree  of  the 
Assembly,  .June  2.5th.  Guards  were  placed  over 
him  and  the  Queen;  the  gardens  of  the  Tuileries 
assumed  the  appearance  of  a  camp;  sentinels 
were  stationed  on  the  roof  of  the  Palace,  and 
even  in  the  Queen's  bedchamber.  .  .  .  From 
the  period  of  the  King's  flight  to  Varennes  must 
be  dated  the  first  decided  aijpcarance  of  a  repub- 
lican party  in  France.  During  his  absence  the 
Assembly  had  been  virtually  sovereign,  and  hence 
men  took  occasion  to  say,  '  You  see  the  public 
peace  has  been  maintained,  affairs  have  gone  on 
in  the  usual  way  in  the  King's  absence. '  The  chief 
advocates  of  a  republic  were  Brissot,  Condorcet, 
and  the  recentlj'-established  club  of  the  Corde- 
liers. .'  .  .  The  arch-democrat.Thomas  Payne,  who 
was  now  at  Paris,  also  endeavoured  to  excite  the 
populace  against  the  King.  The  Jacobin  Club 
had  not  yet  gone  this  length ;  they  were  for 
bringing  Louis  XVI.  to  trial  and  deposing  him, 
but  for  maintaining  the  monarchy." — T.  H.  Dyer, 
Hist,  of  Modern  Europe;  hk.  7,  ch.  2-3  (».  4). 

Also  in:  J.  Michelet,  Hint.  View  of  the  French 
lier.,  bk.  4,  c!i..  8-14. — Jl'me  C'ampan,  Memoir.s  of 
Marie  Antoinette,  v.  2,  c/i.  5-7.  —  Marquis  de 
Bouille,  Memoirs,  ch.  8-11. — Duchess  de  Tourzel, 
Memoirs,  v.  1,  ch.  12. — A.  B.  Cochrane,  Francis 
I.,  and  other  Historical  Studies,  v.  2  {The  Flight 
of  Varennes). 

A.  D.  1791  (July— September).— Attitude  of 
Foreign  Powers. — Coolness  of  Austria  to- 
■wards  the  Emigres. —  The  Declaration  of 
Pilnitz. — Completion  of  the  Constitution. — 
Restoration  of  the  King. — Tumult  in  the 
Champs  de  Mars. — Dissolution  of  the  Con- 
stituent National  Assembly. —  ■'  On  the  27th  of 
July,  Prince  Ueuss  |)resented  a  memorial  [from 
the  Court  of  Austria]  to  the  Court  of  Berlin,  in 
which  the  Emperor  explained  at  length  his  views 
of  a  European  Concert.  It  was  drawn  up, 
throughout,  in  Leopold's  usual  cautiou.s  and 
circumspect  manner.  ...  In  case  an  armed  in- 
tervention should  appear  necessary  —  they  would 
take  into  consideration  the  future  constitution  of 
France;  but  in  doing  so  they  were  to  renounce, 
ill  honour  of  the  great  cause  in  which  they  were 
engaged,  all  views  of  selfish  aggrandizenicnt. 
We  see  what  a  small  part  the  desire  for  war 
played  in  the  drawing  up  of  this  far-seeing  plan. 
The  document  repeatedly  urged  that  no  step 
ought  to  be  taken  without  the  concurrence  of  all 
the  Powers,  and  especially  of  England;  and  as 
England's  (lecided  aversion  to  every  kind  of  in- 
terference was  well  known,  this  stipulation  alone 
was  sufficient  to  stamp  upon  the  whole  scheme, 
the  character  of  a  harmless  demonstration."  At 
the  .same  time  Catharine  II.  of  Russia,  released 
from  war  witli  the  Turks,  and  bent  upon  the 
destruction  of  Poland,  desired  "to  implicate  the 
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Eni|i(ror  as  iiic.\tii(:ilil_v  as  ])(issil)k'  in  llic  Frcnrli  { 
<HiaiR-l,  in  (inli'i'  to  dcprivt'  I'dlanil  of  it.s  niosi  ; 
]i()\vfrful  plot  (.'(.tor;  slie  tlicrcfoiv  cntcfcd  witli  j 
the  greatest  zeal  into  the  negociations  for  the 
sii)iport  of  Louis  XVI.  Her  old  opponent,  tlic 
lirilliant  King  Giistavus  of  Sweden,  declared  his 
readiness — on  receipt  of  ii  large  subsidy  from 
HiLssia  —  to  eonduet  a  Swedish  army  by  sea  to  the 
coa.st  of  Flanders,  and  tlienee.  under  the  gniil- 
anee  of  Bonill(J.  ag.ainst  Paris.  .  .  .  But.  of  course, 
every  word  he  uttered  was  only  an  additional 
warning  to  Leojiold  to  keej)  the  peace.  .  .  . 
I'nder  lliese  circumstances  he  [the  Emperor]  was 
most  disagreeably  surprised  on  the  20tli  of 
August,  a  few  days  before  his  departure  for 
Piliuitz,  by  the  sudden  and  entirely  tmannounced 
and  unexpected  arrival  in  Vienna  of  the  Count 
d'Artois.  It  was  not  possible  to  refuse  to  see 
him,  but  Leopold  made  no  secret  to  him  of  the 
real  position  of  afl'airs.  .  .  .  He  asked  |ierniis- 
sion  to  accompany  the  Empcrorto  Pillnitz,  which 
tlie  latter,  with  cool  politeness,  said  that  be  had 
no  scruple  in  granting,  but  that  even  there  no 
change  of  policy  would  take  place.  .  .  .  Filled 
with  such  sentiments,  the  Emperor  Leojiold  set 
out  for  the  conference  with  his  new  ally :  and 
the  King  of  Prus.sia  came  to  meet  him  with 
entirely  accordant  views.  .  .  .  The  representa- 
tions of  d'Artois.  therefore,  made  just  as  little 
impression  at  Pillnitz,  as  they  had  clone,  a  week 
before,  at  Vienna.  ...  On  tlie  'i7th,  d'Artois  re- 
ceived the  joint  answer  of  the  two  Sovereigns, 
the  tone  antl  purport  of  which  clearly  testified  to 
the  sentiments  of  its  authors.  .  .  .  The  Emperor 
and  King  gave  their  sanction  to  the  peaceable 
residence  of  individual  Emigics  in  their  States, 
but  declared  that  no  armed  preparations  woidd 
be  allowed  before  the  conclusion  of  an  agreement 
between  the  European  Powers.  To  this  rejec- 
tion the  two  Jlonarchs  added  a  propo.sal  of  their 
own  —  contained  in  a  joint  declaration  —  in  which 
they  s])oke  of  the  restoration  of  order  and  nion- 
arcliy  in  France  as  a  (juestion  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance to  the  whole  of  Europe.  They  signified 
their  intention  of  inviting  the  cooperation  of  all 
the  European  Powers.  .  .  .  Hut  as  it  was  well 
ascertained  that  EIngland  would  take  no  part,  the 
expressions  they  cho.se  were  really  etjuivalent  to 
II  declaration  of  non-intervention,  and  were  evi- 
dently made  use  of  by  Leo])old  solely  to  intimi- 
date the  Parisian  democrats.  .  .  .  Thus  ended 
the  conference  of  Pillnitz.  after  the  two  Monarcbs 
had  agreed  to  protect  the  constitution  of  the 
Emiiire,  to  encourage  the  Elector  of  Saxony  to 
tieccpt  the  crown  of  Poland,  and  to  aft'ord  each 
other  friendly  aid  in  every  (luarter.  The  state- 
ment, therefore,  which  has  been  a  thousand  times 
repeated,  that  the  first  coalition  for  an  attack  on 
the  French  Revolution  was  formed  on  this  occa- 
sion, has  been  shown  to  be  utterly  without  foun- 
dation. As  soon  as  the  faintest  gleam  of  a  recon- 
ciliation between  Louis  and  the  National  Assembly 
appeared,  the  cause  of  the  Emigies  was  aban- 
doned by  the  German  Courts." — II.  Von  Sybel, 
Ilistury  of  the  French  Rerolution,  hk.  2.  eh.  (> 
(c.  1). —  At  Paris,  meantime,  "  the  commissioners 
charged  to  make  their  report  on  the  aft'air  of  Va- 
renncs  presented  it  on  the  16th  of  July.  In  the 
journey,  they  said,  there  was  nothing  culpable; 
and  even  if  there  were,  the  King  was  inviolable. 
Dethronement  could  not  result  from  it.  since  the 
King  had  not  staid  away  long  encmgh,  and  had 
not  resisted  the  summons  of  the  legislative  body. 


Uobespicrre,  Buzot,  and  Petion  repeated  all  the 
well  known  arguments  against  the  inviolability, 
Duport.  Barnave.  and  Salles  answered  them,  and 
it  was  at  length  resolved  that  the  King  could  not 
be  brought  to  trial  on  account  of  bis  flight.  .  .  . 
No  sooner  was  this  resolution  passed  than  Robes- 
|iien-e  rose,  and  protested  strongly  against  it,  in 
the  name  of  humanity.  On  the  evening  preced- 
ing this  decision,  a  great  tumidt  had  taken  place 
at  the  .lacobius.  A  petition  to  the  Assembly 
was  there  drawn  up.  praying  it  to  declare  that 
the  King  was  deposed  as  a  perfidious  traitor  to 
his  oaths,  and  that  it  would  seek  to  supply  his 
place  by  all  the  constitutional  means.  It  was 
resolved  that  this  petition  should  be  carried  on 
the  following  day  to  the  Champ  de  .Mars,  where 
every  one  might  sign  it  on  the  altar  of  the  coun- 
try. Next  day,  it  was  accordingly  carried  to  the 
place  agreed  upon,  and  the  crowd  of  the  sedi- 
tious was  reinforced  by  that  of  the  curious,  who 
wished  to  lie  spectators  of  the  event.  .  At  this 
moment  the  decree  was  passed,  so  that  it  was 
now  too  late  to  petition.  Lafayette  arrived, 
liroke  down  the  barricades  already  erected,  was 
threatened  and  even  fired  at,  but  ...  at  length 
prevailed  on  the  populace  to  retire.  .  .  .  But 
the  tiunult  was  soon  renewed.  Two  invalids, 
who  happened  to  be,  nobody  knows  for  what 
])urpose,  under  the  altar  of  the  country,  were 
murdered,  and  then  the  uproar  became  un- 
boinided.  The  As.sembly  sent  for  the  munici- 
pality, and  charged  it  to  preserve  public  order. 
Bailly  repaired  to  the  C'hainp  de  Mars,  ordered 
the  red  liag  to  be  unfurled,  and,  by  virtue  of 
martial  law,  summoned  the  seditious  to  retire. 
.  .  .  Lafaj'ettc  at  first  ordered  a  few  shots  to  be 
tired  in  the  air:  the  crowd  cjuitted  the  altar  of 
tlie  country,  but  soon  rallied.  Thus  driven  to 
cxtvemit}-,  he  gave  the  word,  '  Fire  ! '  The  first 
discharge  killed  some  of  the  rioters.  Their  num- 
ber has  been  exaggerated.  Some  have  reduced 
it  to  30,  others  have  raised  it  to  400,  and  others 
to  several  thousand.  The  last  statement  was  be- 
lieved at  the  moment,  and  the  consternation 
became  general.  .  .  .  Lafayette  and  Bailly  were 
vehemently  reproached  for  the  proceedings  in 
the  Champ  de  Mars;  but  both  of  them,  consider- 
ing it  their  duty  to  observe  the  law,  and  to  risk 
popularity  and  life  in  its  execution,  felt  neither 
regret  nor  fear  for  what  they  had  done.  The 
factions  were  overawed  by  the  energy  which 
they  dis]ilayed.  .  .  .  About  this  time  the  As- 
sembly came  to  a  determination  which  has  since 
been  censured,  but  the  result  of  which  did  not 
prove  so  mischievous  as  it  has  been  supposed.  It 
decreed  that  none  of  its  members  should  be  re- 
elected. Robespierre  was  the  projioser  of  this 
resolution,  and  it  was  attributed  to  the  envy 
which  he  felt  against  his  colleagues,  among  whom 
he  had  not  shone.  .  .  .  The  new  Assembly  was 
thus  deprived  of  men  whose  enthusiasm  was 
somewhat  abated,  and  whose  legislative  science 
was  matured  liy  an  experience  of  three  )ears. 
.  .  .  The  constitution  was  .  .  .  completed  with 
some  haste,  and  submitted  to  the  King  for  his 
acceptance.  From  that  moment  his  freedom  was 
restored  to  him ;  or,  if  that  expression  be  objected 
to,  the  strict  watch  kept  over  the  palace  ceased. 
.  .  .  After  a  certain  number  of  days  he  declared 
that  he  accepted  the  constitution.  ...  He  re- 
paired to  the  Assembly,  where  he  w.is  received 
as  in  the  most  brilliant  times.  Lafayette,  who 
never   forgot   to   repair   the   inevitable  evils  of 
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political  troubles,  proposed  a  general  amnesty  for 
all  arts  connected  with  the  Kevolution.  which 
was  proclaimed  amidst  shouts  of  Jov.  and  the 
prisons  were  instantlv  tlirown  open.  At  length, 
on  the  30th  of  September  [IT'Jl].  Thourct.  the 
last  president,  declared  that  the  t'tmstituent  As- 
sembly had  terminated  its  sittings." — A.  Thiers, 
Ilisf.  of  the  French  Rev.  (Am.  ed.).  r.  1,  pp.  186- 
193. 

Also  ix:  M'me  de  Stacl,  Coimderations  on  the 
French  lie  i:,  pt.  2.  eh.  S-'-iS,  and  /it.  S.rh.  1-2.— 
11.  C.  Lockwood,  O'lt-ititiitional  Ilht.  <if  France, 
ch.  1.,  and  app.  1. 

A.  D.  1791  (August). — Insurrection  of  slaves 
in  San  Domingo.     See  llAvxr:   A.  1).  Illo.'-INO:! 

A.  D.  1791  (September). — Removal  of  all 
disabilities  from  the  Jews,  See  Jews:  A.  D. 
1701. 

A.  D.  1791  lOctoberi. — The  meeting  of  the 
Legislative  Assembly. — Its  party  divisions. — 
The  Girondists  and  their  leaders. — The  Moun- 
tain.— ■'  The  most  glorious  destiny  was  predicted 
for  the  Constitution,  yet  it  did  not  live  a  twelve 
month;  the  Assembly  that  was  to  apply  it  was 
but  a  transition  between  the  Constitutional  Mon- 
archy and  the  Republic.  It  was  because  the 
Revolution  partook  much  more  of  a  social  than 
of  a  political  overthrow.  The  Constitution  had 
done  all  it  could  for  the  political  part,  but  the 
social  fabric  remained  to  be  reformed ;  the  ancient 
privileged  classes  had  been  scotched,  but  not 
killed.  .  .  .  The  new  Legislative  Assembly 
[which  met  October  1,  its  members  having  l)een 
elected  before  the  dissolution  of  the  Constituent 
Assembly]  was  composed  of  745  deputies,  mostly 
chosen  from  the  middle  classes  and  devoted  to 
the  Revolution;  those  of  the  Right  and  Extreme 
Right  going  by  the  name  of  Feuillants,  those  of 
the  Left  and  E.xtreme  Left  by  the  name  of  Jaco- 
bins. The  Right  was  composed  of  Constitution- 
alists, who  counted  on  the  support  of  the 
National  Guard  and  departmental  authorities. 
Their  ideas  of  the  Revolution  were  embodied  in 
the  Constitution.  .  .  .  They  kept  up  some  rela- 
tions with  the  Court  bv  means  of  Baruave  ami 
the  Lameths,  but  their  pillar  outside  the  Assem- 
bly, their  trusty  counsellor,  seems  to  have  been 
Lafayette.  .  .  .  The  Left  was  composed  of  men 
resolved  at  all  risks  to  further  the  Revolution, 
even  at  the  expense  of  the  Constitution.  They 
intended  to  go  as  far  as  a  Republic,  only  they 
lacked  common  unity  of  views,  and  did  not  form 
a  compact  body.  .  .  .  They  reckoned  among 
their  numbers  Vergniaud.  Guadet,  and  Censonne, 
deputies  of  the  Gironde  [the  Bordeaux  region,  on 
the  Garonne],  powerful  and  vehement  orators, 
and  from  whom  their  party  afterwards  took  the 
name  of  '  Giroixlins  ' ;  also  Brissot  [de  Warville] 
(born  1754),  a  talented  journalist,  who  had  drawn 
up  the  jietition  forthe  King's  deposition ;  and  Con- 
dorcet  {born  1743),  an  ultra-liberal,  but  a  brilliant 
philosopher.  Their  leader  outside  the  Assembly 
was  Petion  (born  1753),  a  cold,  calculating,  anil 
dissembling  Republican,  enjoying  great  popu- 
larity with  the  masses.  The  Extreme  Left,  occu- 
pying in  small  numbers  the  raised  seats  in  the 
Assembly,  from  which  circumstance  they  after- 
wards took  the  name  of  'the  Mountain,' were 
auxiliaries  of  the  '  Girondins '  in  their  attempts 
to  further  a  Revolution  which  should  be  entirely 
in  the  interest  of  the  people.  Their  inspirers 
outside  the  Assembly  were  Roliespierre  (born 
1759;,  who  controlled  the  club  of  the  Jacobins  by 


his  dogmatic  rigorism  and  fame  for  integrity ; 
and  Dantim  (born  1759),  sumamed  the  Jlirabeau 
of  the  ■  Breechless  '  (Sansculottes),  a  bold  and 
daring  spirit,  who  swayed  the  new  club  of  the 
Cordeliers.  The  Centre  was  composed  of  nonen- 
tities, their  moderation  was  inspired  by  fear,  hence 
they  nearly  always  voted  with  the"  Left." — H. 
Van  Laim,  The  French  lieroliitionar]/  Eytuch,  bk. 
1,  ch.  2,  nect.  3  {r.  1). — ''The  department  of  the 
Gironde  had  given  birth  to  a  new  political  party 
in  the  twelve  citizens  who  formed  its  depu- 
ties. .  .  .  The  names  (obscure  and  imknown  up 
to  this  period),  of  Ducos,  Guadet,  Lafond-Lade- 
bat,  Grangeneuve,  Gensonne,  Vergniaud.  were 
about  to  rise  into  notice  and  renown  with  the 
storius  and  disasters  of  their  country;  they  were 
the  men  who  were  destined  to  give  that  impulse 
to  the  Revolution  that  had  hitherto  remained  in 
doubt  and  indecision,  before  which  it  still  trem- 
bled with  apprehension,  and  which  was  to  precipi- 
tate it  into  a  republic.  Why  was  this  impulse 
fated  to  have  birth  in  the  department  of  the 
Gironde  and  not  in  Paris "?  Nought  but  conjec- 
tures can  be  offered  on  this  subject.  .  .  .  Bor- 
deaux was  a  commercial  city,  and  conunerce, 
which  requires  liberty  through  interest,  at  last 
desires  it  through  a  love  of  freedom.  Bordeaux 
was  the  great  commercial  link  between  America 
and  France,  and  their  constant  intercourse  with 
America  had  communicated  to  the  Gironde  their 
love  for  free  institutions.  Jloreover  Bordeau.x 
.  .  .  was  the  birthplace  of  ^Montaigne  and  Jlon- 
tesquieu,  those  two  great  republicans  of  the 
French  school," — A.  de  Lamartine,  Jlixt.  of  the 
Girondiat.^.  bk.  4.  nect.  1  ('\  1). — "In  the  new- 
National  Assembly  there  was  only  one  powerful 
and  active  party  —  that  of  the  Gironde.  .  .  . 
When  we  use  the  term  'parties'  in  reference  to 
this  Assembly,  nothing  more  is  meant  by  it  than 
small  groups  of  from  12  to  20  persons,  who  bore 
the  sway  in  the  rostra  and  in  the  Committees, 
and  who  alternately  carried  with  them  the  aim- 
less crowd  of  Deputies.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that 
at  the  commencement  of  their  session,  130  Depu- 
ties entered  their  names  among  the  Jacobins,  and 
about  '200  among  the  Feuillants,  but  this  had  no 
lasting  influence  on  the  divisions,  and  the  major- 
ity wavered  under  the  influence  of  temporary 
motives.  The  party  which  was  regarded  as  the 
'  Right '  had  no  opportunity  for  action,  but  saw 
themselves,  from  the  very  first,  obliged  to  assume 
an  attitude  of  defence.  .  .  .  Outside  the  Cham- 
ber the  beau  ideal  of  this  party.  —  General  La- 
fayette.—  declared  himself  in  favour  of  an  Ameri- 
can Senate,  but  without  any  of  the  energy  of 
real  conviction.  As  he  had  defended  the  Mon- 
archy solely  from  a  sense  of  duty,  while  all  the 
feelings  of  his  heart  were  inclined  towards  a 
Republic,  so  now,  though  he  acknowledged  the 
necessity  of  an  upper  Chamber,  the  existing 
Constitution  appeared  to  him  to  possess  a  more 
ideal  beauty.  He  never  attained,  on  this  point, 
either  to  clear  ideas  or  decided  actions;  and  it 
was  at  this  period  that  he  resigneil  his  command 
of  the  National  guard  in  Paris,  and  retired  for  a 
while  to  his  estate  in  Auvergne.  .  .  .  The  Giron- 
dist Deputies  .  .  .  were  distinguished  among  the 
new  members  of  the  Assembly  by  personal  dig- 
nity, regular  education,  and  natural  ability;  and 
were,  moreover,  as  ardent  in  their  radicaUsm  as 
any  Parisian  ilcmagogue.  They  consequently 
soon  became  the  darlings  of  all  those  zealous 
patriots  for  whom  the  Cordeliers  were  too  dirty 
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ami  the  Fcuillniits  too  lukf  warm.  External  >ul- 
vantages  are  not  witlioiit  tlieir  weiirht.  even  in 
the  most  terrible  politieal  erises,  and  tlie  Giron- 
dists owe  to  the  magic  of  their  eloquence,  and 
especially  to  tlmt  of  Vergniand,  an  enduring 
fame,  whieli  neither  their  principles  nor  their 
deeds  would  have  e.iriied  for  tliem.  .  .  .  Tlie 
representative.^  of  Bordeaux  had  never  occupied 
a  leading  jiosition  in  tlie  Girondist  parly,  to 
which  they  h.ad  given  its  name.  The  real  lea<ler- 
ship  of  the  Gironde  fell  singularly  enough  into 
the  hands  of  an  obscure  writer,  a  political  lady, 
and  a  priest  who  carried  on  his  o|)erations  behind 
the  scenes.  It  was  their  hands  that  overthrew 
the  throne  of  the  Capets,  and  spread  revolution 
over  Europe.  .  .  .  The  writer  in  this  trio  was 
Brissot,  who  on  the  16th  of  July  had  wished  to 
])roclaiin  the  Republic,  and  who  now  represented 
the  capital  in  the  National  Assembly,  as  a  con- 
stitutional member.  .  .  .  While  Brissot  shaped 
the  foreign  policy  of  the  Girondist  party,  its 
home  affairs  were  directed  by  Marie  Jeanne  Ro- 
land, wife  of  the  quoudani  Inspector  of  Factories 
at  Lyons,  with  whom  she  had  come  the  year  be- 
fore to  Paris,  and  immediately  thrown  herself  into 
the  whirlpool  of  political  life.  As  early  as  the 
.year  1789,  she  h.-id  written  to  a  friend,  that  the 
National  Assembly  must  demand  two  illustrious 
heads,  or  all  wotUd  be  lost.  .  .  .  She  was  ...  36 
years  old,  not  beautiful,  but  interestin.g,  enthusi- 
astic and  indefatigable;  with  noble  aims,  but 
incapable  of  discerning  the  narrow  line  which 
separates  right  from  wrong.  .  .  .  When  warned 
by  a  friend  of  the  unruly  nature  of  the  Parisian 
mob,  she  replied,  that  bloodhounds  were  after  all 
indispensable  for  starting  the  .game.  ...  A  less 
conspicuous,  but  not  less  important,  part  in  this 
association,  was  played  by  the  Abbe  Sieyiis.  He 
did  what  neither  Brissot  nor  Mad.  Roland  could 
have  done  l)v  furnishing  his  party  with  a  compre- 
hensive and  prospective  plan  of  operations.  .  .  . 
Their  only  clearly  defined  objects  were  to  possess 
themselves  of  the  reins  of  government,  to  carry 
on  the  Revolution,  and  to  destroy  the  Monarchy 
bv  every  weajjon  within  their  reach." — II.  von 
Sybel,  Hist.  <if  the  Fn-nclt  Rir.,  hk.  3,  ch.  1  (i\  1). 

Also  in:  H.  A.  Taine,  The.  French  Ree.,  bk.  4 
(v.  2). — See,  also,  below. 

A.  D.  1791-1792. —  Growrth  and  spread  of 
anarchy  and  civil  -war. — Activity  of  the  Emi- 
gres and  the  ejected  priests. — Decrees  against 
them  vetoed  by  the  King. — The  Girondists  in 
control  of  the  government. — War  with  the 
German  powers  forced  on  by  them. — "  It  was 
an  ominous  proof  of  the  little  confidence  felt  by 
serious  men  in  the  permanence  of  the  new 
Constitution,  that  the  funds  fell  when  the  King 
signed  it.  All  the  chief  municipal  posts  in  Paris 
were  passing  into  the  hands  of  Republicans,  and 
when  Baillj',  in  November,  ceased  to  be  Mayor 
of  Paris,  he  was  succeeded  in  that  great  office 
by  Petion,  a  vehement  and  intolerant  Jacobin. 
Lafayette  had  resigned  the  command  of  the 
National  Guard,  which  was  then  divided  under 
six  commanders,  and  it  could  no  longer  be  counted 
on  to  support  the  cause  of  order.  Over  a  great 
part  of  France  there  was  a  total  insecurity  of  life 
and  property,  such  as  had  perhaps  never  before 
existed  in  a  civilised  country,  except  in  times 
of  foreign  invasion  or  successful  reliellion.  Al- 
most all  the  towns  in  the  south  ^Marseilles, 
Toulon,  Nimes,  Aries,  Avignon,  Montpellier, 
Carpentras,  Aix,  Montauban — were  centres  of 


Republicanism,  brigandage,  oranarchy.  The  mas- 
sacres of  Jourdain  at  Avignon,  in  October,  are 
conspicuous  even  among  the  horrors  of  the  Revo- 
lution. Caen  in  the  following  month  was  con- 
vulsed by  a  savage  and  bloody  civil  war.  The 
civil  constitution  of  the  clergy  having  been  con- 
denmed  by  the  Pope,  produced  an  open  schism, 
and  crowds  of  ejected  priests  were  exciting  the 
religious  fanaticism  of  the  peasantry.  In  .some 
districts  in  the  south,  the  war  between  Catholic 
and  Protestant  was  raging  as  fiercely  as  in  the 
17th  century,  while  in  Brittany,  and  especially 
in  La  Vendee,  there  were  all  the  signs  of  a  great 
popular  insurrection  against  the  new  Govern- 
ment. Society  seemed  almost  in  dissolution,  and 
there  was  scarcely  a  department  in  which  law 
was  observed  and  property  secure.  The  price 
of  corn,  at  the  same  time,  was  rising  fast 
under  the  influence  of  a  bad  harvest  in  the  south, 
aggravated  by  the  want  of  specie,  the  deprecia- 
tion of  paper  money,  and  the  enormously  in- 
creased ditiiculties  of  transport.  The  peasantry 
were  combining  to  refuse  the  paper  money.  It 
was  falling  rapidly  in  value.  ...  In  the"mean 
time  the  stream  of  cjnigrants  continued  unabated, 
and  it  included  the  great  body  of  the  otlicers  of 
the  army  who  had  been  driven  from  the  regi- 
ments by  their  own  soldiers Vt  Brussels, 

Worms,  and  ('oblentz,  emigrants  were  forming 
armed  organisations. " — W.  E.  H.  Lecky,  Hist,  of 
Eng.  in.  the  ISth  century,  ch.  21  (».  5).—"  The 
revolution  was  threatened  by  two  dangerous 
enemies,  the  emigrants,  who  were  urging  on  a 
foreign  invasion,  and  the  non-juring  bishops  and 
priests  who  were  doing  all  in  their  power  to  ex- 
cite dojnestic  rebellion.  The  latter  were  really 
the  more  dangerous.  .  .  .  The  Girondists  clam- 
oured for  repressive  measures.  On  the  30th  of 
October  it  was  decreed  that  the  count  of  Provence, 
unless  he  returned  within  two  months,  should 
forfeit  all  rights  to  the  regency.  On  the  9th  of 
November  an  edict  threatened  the  emigrants  with 
confiscation  and  death  unless  they  returned  to 
their  allegiance  before  the  end  of  the  year.  On 
the  29th  of  November  came  the  attack  upon  the 
non- jurors.  They  were  called  upon  to  take  the  oath 
within  eight  days,  when  lists  were  to  be  drawn 
up  of  those  who  refused;  these  were  then  to 
forfeit  their  pensions,  and  if  any  disturbance 
took  place  in  their  district  they  were  to  be  re- 
moved from  it,  or  if  their  complicity  were  proved 
they  were  to  l)e  imprisoned  for  two  years.  The 
king  accepted  the  decree  against  his  brother,  but 
he  opposed  his  veto  to  the  other  two.  The  Gi- 
rondists and  Jacobins  eagerly  seized  the  oppor- 
tunity for  a  new  attack  upon  the  monarchy.  .  .  . 
Throughout  the  winter  attention  was  devoted 
almost  exclusiv(dy  to  foreign  affairs.  It  has  been 
seen  that  the  emperor  was  really  eager  for  peace, 
and  that  as  long  as  he  remained  in  that  mood 
there  was  little  risk  of  any  other  ])rince  taking 
the  initiative.  At  the  same  time  it  must  be  ac- 
knowledged that  Leopold's  tone  towards  the 
French  government  was  often  too  haughty  and 
menacing  to  be  conciliatory,  and  also  that  the 
open  preparations  of  the  emigrants  in  neighbour- 
ing states  constituted  an  insult  if  not  a  danger  to 
France.  The  Girondists,  the  most  susceptible  of 
men.  only  expressed  the  national  .sentiment  in 
dwelling  upon  this  with  bitterness,  and  in  call- 
ing for  vengeance.  At  the  same  time  they  had 
conceived  the  definite  idea  that  their  own  suprem- 
acy could  best  be  obtained  and  secured  by  fore- 
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ing  on  a  foreign  war.  This  was  expressly  avowed 
l)y  Brissot.  who  took  the  lead  of  the  party  iu  this 
iiiatter.  Robespierre,  on  tlie  other  luind,  partly 
through  temperament  and  partly  through  jeal- 
ousy of  his  brilliant  rivals,  was  inclined  to  the  main- 
tenance of  peace.  But  on  this  point  the  Feuil- 
lants  were  agreed  with  the  Gironde,  and  so  a  vast 
majority  was  formed  to  force  the  unwilling  king 
ami  ministers  into  war.  The  first  great  step  was 
taken  when  Duportail.  who  had  charge  of  mili- 
tary affairs,  was  replaced  by  Xarbonne,  a  Feuil- 
lant.  Louis  XVI.  was  compelled  to  issue  a  note 
(14  December,  1791)  to  the  emperor  and  to  the 
arclibishop  of  Trier  to  the  effect  that  if  the  mili- 
tary force  of  the  emigrants  were  not  disbanded 
by  the  loth  of  .January  hostilities  would  be  com- 
menced against  the  elector.  The  latter  at  once 
ordered  the  cessation  of  the  military  preparations, 
but  the  emigrants  not  onlj-  refused  to  obey  but 
actually  insulted  the  French  envoy.  Leopold 
expressed  his  desire  for  peace,  but  at  the  same 
time  declared  that  any  attack  on  the  electorate 
of  Trier  would  be  regarded  as  an  act  of  hostility 
to  the  empire.  These  answers  were  imsatis- 
factory,  and  Xarbonne  collected  three  armies  on 
the  frontiers,  under  the  command  of  Hocham- 
beau,  Lafayette,  and  Luckncr,  and  amounting 
together  to  about  150.000  men.  On  the  2.jth  of 
January  an  explicit  declaration  was  demanded 
from  the  emperor,  with  a  threat  that  war  would 
be  declared  unless  a  satisfactory  answer  was  re- 
ceived by  the  4th  of  March.  Leopold  IL  saw  all 
his  hopes  of  maintaining  peace  in  western  Europe 
gradually  disappearing,  and  was  compelled  to 
bestir  himself.  ...  On  the  7th  of  February  he 
tinally  concluded  a  treaty  with  tlie  king  of 
Pru.ssia.  .  .  .  On  the  1st  of  JIarch,  while  still 
hoping  to  avoid  a  quarrel,  Leopold  II.  died 
of  a  sudden  illness  and  with  him  perished  the 
last  pos.sil)ility  of  peace.  His  son  and  successor, 
Francis  II..  who  was  now  24,  had  neither  his 
fathers  ability  nor  his  experience,  and  he  was 
naturally  more  easily  swayed  by  the  anti-revo- 
lutionary spirit.  .  .  .  The  Girondists  combined 
all  their  efforts  for  an  attack  upon  the  minister  of 
foreign  affairs,  Delessart,  whom  they  accused  of 
truckling  to  the  enemies  of  the  nation.  Delessart 
was  committed  to  prison,  and  liis  colleagues  at 
once  resigned.  The  Gironde  now  came  into  of- 
fice. The  ministry  of  home  affairs  was  given  to 
Roland;  of  war  to  Servan;  of  finance  to  Cla- 
viere.  Dumouriez  obtained  the  foreign  depart- 
ment, Duranthon  that  of  justice,  and  Lacoste  the 
marine.  Its  enemies  called  it  '  the  ministry  of  the 
.sansculottes.'  ...  On  the  20th  of  April'  [1792] 
Louis  XVI.  appeared  in  the  assembly  and  read 
with  trembling  voice  a  declaration  of  war  against 
tlie  king  of  Hungary  and  Bohemia." — R.  Lodge, 
JfM.  (f.Voch'ni  Europe,  eh.  22,  seH.  20-21.— The 
sincere  de.'iireof  the  Emperor  Leopold  II.  to  avoid 
war  with  France,  and  the  restraining  influence 
over  the  King  of  Prussia  which  he  exercised  up 
to  the  time  when  Catherine  II.  of  Russia  over- 
came it  by  the  Polish  temptation,  are  set  forth 
bv  II.  von  Svbel  in  passages  quoted  elsewhere. 
See  Germ.\xv:  A.  D.  1791-1792. 

Also  ix:  A.  de  Lamartine,  HiM.  of  the  Giron- 
dists, bk.  6-14  (('.  1).— A.  F.  Bertrand  de  iMole- 
ville,  Anri'ils  of  the  Fretich  Rev.,  pt.  2,  ch.  1-14 
(p.  5-6).— F.  C.  Schlosser,  Hist,  of  the  Eighteenth 
('initiiri/,  Tith  period,  '2d  die,  ch.  1  (r.  6). 

A.  D.  1792  (April). — Fete  to  the  Soldiers  of 
Chateauvieux.     See  Liberty  Cap. 


A.  D.  1792  (April— July  I. —Opening  of  the 
■war  vyith  Austria  and  Prussia. — French  re- 
verses.—  "Hostilities  fnllowed  close  upon  the 
declaration  of  war.  At  this  time  the  forces  des- 
tined to  come  into  collision  were  posted  as  fol- 
lows: Austria  had  40,000  men  in  Belgium,  and 
25.000  on  the  Rhine.  These  numbers  might 
easil_vhave  been  increa.sed  to  80,001.),  but  the  Em- 
peror of  Austria  did  no  more  than  collect  7,000 
or  8,000  around  Brisgau,  and  some  20,000  more 
around  Rastadt.  The  Prussians,  now  bound  into 
a  close  alliance  with  Austria,  had  still  a  great 
distance  to  traverse  from  their  base  to  the  theatre 
of  war,  and  could  not  hope  to  undertake  active 
operations  for  a  long  time  to  come.  France,  on 
the  other  hand,  had  already  three  strong  armies 
in  the  field.  The  Army  of  the  Xorth,  under  Gen- 
eral Rochambeau,  nearly  50,000  strong,  held  the 
frontier  from  Philippe%'ille  to  Dunkirk;  General 
Lafayette  commanded  a  second  army  of  about 
the  same  strength  in  observation  from  Philippe- 
ville  to  the  Lauter;  and  a  third  army  of  40,000 
men,  under  Marshal  Luckner,  watcheil  the  course 
of  the  Rhine  from  Lauterbourg  to  the  confines 
of  Switzerland.  The  French  forces  were  strong, 
however,  on  paper  only.  The  French  army  had 
been  mined,  as  it  seemed,  by  the  Revolution, 
and  had  fallen  almost  to  pieces.  The  Avhole.sale 
emigration  of  the  aristocrats  had  robbed  it  of  its 
commissioned  officers,  the  old  experienced  leaders 
whom  the  men  were  accustome<l  to  follow  and 
obej'.  Again,  the  passion  for  political  discus- 
sion, and  the  new  notions  of  universal  equality 
had  fostered  a  dangerous  spirit  of  license  in  the 
ranks.  .  .  .  While  the  reguhir  regiments  of  the 
old  establishment  were  thus  demoralised,  the 
new  levies  were  still  but  imperfectly  organised, 
and  the  whole  army  was  unfit  to  take  the  field. 
It  was  badly  equipped,  without  transport,  and 
without  those  useful  administrative  services 
which  are  indispensable  for  mobility  and  effici 
ency.  iloreover,  the  prestige  of  the  French  arms 
was  at  its  lowest  ebb.  A  long  and  enervating 
peace  had  followed  since  the  last  great  war.  in 
which  the  French  armies  had  endured  only  failure 
and  ignominious  defeat.  It  is  not  strange,  then, 
that  the  foes  whom  France  had  so  confidently 
challenged,  counted  upon  an  easy  triumph  over 
the  revolutionary  troops.  The  earliest  operations 
fully  confirmed  these  anticipations.  .  .  .  France 
after  the  declaration  of  war  had  at  once  assumed 
the  initiative,  and  proceeded  to  invade  Belgium. 
Here  the  Duke  Albert  of  Saxe-Teschen,  who 
commanded  the  Imperi;dist  forces,  held  his  forces 
concentrated  in  three  principal  corps ;  one  covered 
the  line  from  the  sea  to  Tournay ;  the  second  was 
at  Leuze ;  the  third  and  weakest  at  Mons.  The 
total  of  these  troops  rose  to  barely  40.000.  and 
Jlons,  the  most  important  point  in  the  general 
line  of  defence,  was  the  least  strongly-  held.  An 
able  strategist  gathering  together  30,000  men 
from  each  of  the  French  armies  of  the  Centre 
and  Xorth,  would  have  struck  at  Mons  with  all 
his  strength,  cut  Duke  Albert's  communications 
with  the  Rhine,  turned  his  inner  flank,  and  rolled 
him  up  into  the  sea.  But  no  great  genius  as  yet 
directed  the  military  energies  of  France.  .  .  . 
By  Dumouriez's  advice,  the  French  armies  were 
ordered  to  advance  against  the  Austrians  by 
several  lines.  Four  cofumns  of  invasion  were  to 
enter  Belgium;  one  was  to  follow  the  sea  coiist, 
the  second  to  march  on  Tournay,  the  third  to 
move  from  Valenciennes  on  Mons.  and  the  fourth. 
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under  Lafaycltr,  on  Givct  or  Naiiuir.  Each,  ac- 
conlintr  tci  till'  .success  it  inijilit.  acliicvc.  was  to 
reinforce  tlie  nc.\t  nearest  to  it.  and  all.  tinally, 
were  to  converge  on  Brussels.  At  tlie  very  out- 
set, liowcver,  the  Frencli  encountered  tlie  most 
ludicrous  reverses.  Their  columns  Med  in  dis- 
order directly  they  came  within  sijilit  of  the 
enemy.  Ijafayette  alone  continued  his  march 
boldly  towards  Namur;  but  he  was  s<ion  <'iini- 
pelled  to  retire  by  the  new'S  of  tlu'  hasly  tlifjht  of 
the  columns  north  of  him.  The  Frcncli  tniojis 
liad  proved  as  worthless  as  their  leaders  were  in- 
capable; whole  brigades  turned  tail,  crj-ing  that 
they  were  betrayed,  casting  away  their  weapons 
as  they  ran,  and  displaying  the  most  abject 
cowardice  and  terror.  Not  strangely,  after  this 
])itiftd  e.xhiliilion,  the  Austrians  —  all  Europe,  in- 
deed—  belli  the  military  power  of  France  in  the 
utmost  contempt.  .  .  .  But  now  the  nationahlan- 
ger  stirred  France  to  its  inmost  depths.  French 
spirit  w^as  thoroughly  roused.  The  country  rose 
as  one  man,  determined  to  offer  a  .steadfast,  stub- 
born front  to  its  foes.  Stout-hearted  leaders,  full 
of  boundless  energy  and  enthusiasm,  summoned 
all  the  resources  of  the  nation  to  stem  and  roll 
back  the  tide  of  invasion.  Immediate  steps  were 
taken  to  put  the  defeated  and  disgraced  armies 
of  the  frontier  upon  a  new  footing.  Lafayette 
replaced  Uochambeau,  with  charge  from  Longwy 
to  the  .sea,  his  main  body  about  Sedan;  Luckner 
took  the  line  from  the  ^Moselle  to  the  Swiss  moim- 
tains,  with  head-ciuarters  at  Jletz.  A  third  gen- 
eral, destined  to  come  speedily  to  the  front,  also 
joined  the  army  as  Lafayette's  lieutenant.  This 
was  Dumouriez,  who,  wearicil  and  battled  by 
Parisian  jiolitics,  sought  the  freedom  of  thelield." 

—  .\.  (Jrilllths,  Fniieli,  Jii_i\diitii>iiiirij  Ucncrals, 
rh.    1. 

A.  D.  1792  (June  — August).— The  King's 
dismissal  of  Girondist  ministers. — Mob  demon- 
stration of  June  20. — Lafayette  in  Paris. — His 
failure. — The  Country  declared  to  be  in  Dan- 
ger.—  Gathering  of  volunteers  in  Paris. — 
Brunswick's  manifesto. — Mob  attack  on  the 
Tuileries,  August  id. — Massacre  of  the  Swiss. 

—  "Servan.  the  minister  of  war,  proposed  the 
formation  of  an  armed  camp  for  the  protection 
of  Paris.  Jliich  opposition  was,  however,  raised 
to  the  project,  and  the  Assembly  decreed  (June 
C)  that  2(1,000  volunteers,  recruited  in  the  de- 
l)artments,  should  meet  at  Paris  to  take  part  in 
the  celebration  of  a  feileral  festival  on  .July  14, 
the  thiril  anniversary  of  the  fall  of  the  Ba.stille. 
The  real  object  of  those  who  supported  the  decree 
was  to  have  a  force  at  Paris  with  which  to  main- 
tain mastery  over  the  city  should  the  Allies  pene- 
trate into  the  interior.  Louis  left  the  decree  un- 
sanctioned, as  he  had  the  one  directed  against 
nonjurors.  The  agitators  of  the  sections  sought 
to  get  up  an  armed  demonstration  against  this 
exercise  of  the  King's  constitutional  prerogative. 
Though  armed  demonstrations  were  illegal,  the 
municipality  olTered  but  a  perfunctory  and  half- 
hearted resistance.  .  .  .  Louis,  irritated  at  the 
pressure  put  on  him  by  Roland,  Cl.iviere,  and 
Servan,  to  sanction  the  two  decrees,  disnussed  the 
three  miinsters  from  office  (.June  18).  Uumouriez, 
who  had  quarreled  with  his  colleagues,  su|)ported 
the  King  iu  taking  this  step,  but  in  face  of  the 
hostility  of  the  Assembly  himself  resigned  office 
(.June  1.5).  Three  days  later  a  letter  from  Lafay- 
ette was  reiul  in  the  Assembly.  The  general  de- 
nounced the  Jacobins  as  the  authors  of  all  dis- 


orders, called  on  the  Assembl_v  to  maintain  the 
prerogatives  of  tlie  crown,  and  intimated  that  his 
army  would  not  submit  to  see  the  constitution 
violated  (June  18).  I'ossibly  the  dismissal  of  the 
ministers  and  the  writing  of  this  letter  were  meas- 
ures concerted  between  the  King  and  Lafayette. 
In  any  case  the  King's  motive  was  to  e.xcite 
division  between  the  constitutionalists  and  the 
(iirondists,  so  as  to  weaken  the  national  ihd'enee. 
The  dismissal  of  the  ministers  was,  however,  re- 
garded by  the  Girondists  as  a  ]iroof  of  the  truth 
of  their  worst  suspicions,  and  no  measures  were 
taken  to  prevent  an  execution  of  the  project  of 
making  an  armeil,  and  therefore  illegal,  (lemon- 
stration  against  the  royal  policy.  On  June  20, 
thou.sands  of  persons,  carrying  jiikes  or  whatever 
weapon  came  to  hand,  and  accompanied  by  sev- 
eral battalions  of  the  national  guard,  marched 
from  St.  Antoine  to  the  hall  of  the  Assembly.  A 
deputation  read  an  address  demandiug  the  recall 
of  the  ministers.  Afterwards  the  whole  of  the 
procession,  men,  women  and  children,  dancing, 
.singing,  and  carrying  emblems,  deliled  tlu-ougli 
the  chamber.  Instigated  by  their  leaders  they 
broke  into  the  Tuileries.  The  King,  who  took 
Ids  stand  on  a  window  seat,  was  molilied  for  four 
hours.  To  please  his  unwelcome  visitors,  he  put 
on  his  bead  a  red  cap,  such  as  was  now  commonly 
worn  at  the  Jacobins  as  an  emblem  of  liberty,  in 
imitation  of  that  which  was  oncit  woi'u  by  the 
emancipated  Roman  slave,  lie  declared  his  in- 
tention to  observe  the  constitution,  but  neitherin- 
sult  nor  menace  could  prevail  on  him  to  promise 
his  .sanction  to  the  two  decrees.  The  Queen,  sep- 
arated from  the  King,  sat  beliind  a  table  on  which 
she  placed  the  Dauphin,  exposed  to  the  ga/e  and 
taunts  of  the  crowds  whieli  slowly  traversed  the 
palace  apartments.  At  last,  but  not  liefore  night, 
the  mob  left  the  Tuileries  without  doing  further 
barm,  and  order  was  again  restored.  This  insur- 
rection and  the  slackness,  if  not  connivance,  of 
the  municipal  authorities,  excited  a  widespread 
feeling  of  indignation  amongst  constitutionalists. 
Lafayette  came  to  Paris,  and  at  the  bar  of  the 
Assembly  demanded  in  |)erson  wiiat  he  bad  be- 
fore demanded  by  letter  (June  28).  With  him.  as 
with  other  former  members  of  the  constituent 
Assembly,  it  was  a  point  of  honour  to  sliiehl  the 
persons  of  the  King  and  Queen  from  harm.  Vari- 
ous projects  for  their  removal  from  Paris  were 
formed,  but  policy  and  sentiment  alike  forbade 
Marie  Antoinette  to  take  advantage  of  them.  .  .  . 
The  one  gleam  of  light  on  the  horizon  of  this 
unhappy  Queen  was  the  advance  of  the  Allies. 
'  Better  die,'  .she  one  day  bitterly  exclaimed,  '  than 
be  saved  by  Lafayette  and  the  constitutionalists. ' 
There  was,  no  doubt,  a  possibility  of  the  Allies 
reaching  Paris  that  summer,  but  this  enormously 
increased  the  danger  of  the  internal  situation. 
.  .  .  To  rouse  the  nation  to  a  sense  of  jieril  the 
Assembly  [July  11]  caused  public  proclamation  in 
be  made  in  every  municipality  that  the  country 
was  in  danger.  The  appeal  was  responded  to 
with  enthusiasm,  and  within  six  weeks  more  than 
60,000  volunteers  enlisted.  The  Duke  of  Bruns- 
wick, the  commander-in-chief  of  the  allied  forces, 
published  a  manifesto,  drawn  up  liy  the  enii- 
grant,s.  If  the  authors  of  this  astounding  procla- 
mation had  deliberately  intended  to  serve  the 
purpose  of  those  Frenchmen  who  were  bent  on 
kindling  zeal  for  the  war,  they  could  not  have 
done  anything  more  likely  to  serve  their  purpose. 
The   powers    required   the   country   to    submit 
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unconditionally  to  Louis's  mercy.  All  who  offered 
resistance  were  to  be  treated  as  rebels  to  tlu-ir 
King,  and  Paris  was  to  sutTcr  military  execution 
if  any  barm  lic-lell  the  royal  family.  .  .  .  Jlcan- 
wliile,  a  second  insurrection,  which  had  for  its 
object  the  King's  deposition,  was  in  preparation. 
Tlie  Assembly,  after  declaring  the  country  in 
danger,  had  authorised  the  sections  of  Paris,  as 
well  as  the  administrative  authorities  throughout 
I'^ranee,  to  meet  at  any  moment.  The  sections 
had,  in  consequence,  been  able  to  render  them- 
.selves  entirely  independent  of  the  municipality. 
In  c.'ich  of  the  .sectional  or  primary  assemblies 
from  700  to  3,000  active  citizens  had  the  riglit  to 
vote,  but  few  cared  to  attend,  and  thus  it  con- 
stantly liaiipened  that  a  small  active  minority 
spoke  and  acted  in  the  name  of  an  aijathetic  con- 
stitutional majority.  Thousands  of  volunteers 
passed  through  Paris  on  their  way  to  the  fron- 
tier, some  of  whom  were  purposely  retained  to 
take  jiart  in  the  insurrection.  The  municipality 
of  .Marseilles,  at  the  request  of  Barbaroux,  a 
young  friend  of  the  Rolands,  sent  up  a  band  of 
500  men,  who  first  sung  in  Paris  the  verses  cele- 
brated as  the  'Marseillaise'  [see  M.\kseill.\ise]. 
The  danger  was  the  greater  since  every  section 
liad  its  own  cannon  and  a  special  body  of  can- 
noneers, who  nearly  to  a  man  were  on  the  side  of 
the  revolutionists.  The  territied  and  oscillating 
Assembly  made  no  attempt  to  suppress  agitation, 
but  acquitted  (August  8)  Lafayette,  by  40(i 
against  280  votes,  of  a  charge  of  treason  made 
against  him  by  the  left,  on  the  ground  that  he 
had  sought  to  intimidate  the  Legislature.  This 
vote  was  regarded  as  tantamount  to  a  refusal  to 
pass  sentence  of  deposition  on  Louis.  On  the 
following  niglit  the  insurrection  began.  Its  centre 
was  in  the  Faubourg  of  St.  Antoine,  and  it  was 
organised  by  but  a  small  number  of  men.  JIan- 
dat,  the  commander-in-chief  of  the  national  .guard, 
was  an  energetic  constitutionalist,  who  had  taken 
well-eoneerted  measures  for  the  defence  of  the 
Tuileries.  But  the  unscrupulousness  of  the  con- 
spirators was  more  than  a  match  for  his  zeal. 
Soon  after  midnight  commissioners  from  28  sec- 
tions met  together  at  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  and 
forced  the  Council-General  of  the  Municipality  to 
summon  Mandat  before  it,  and  to  send  out  orders 
to  the  otlicers  of  the  guard  in  contradiction  to 
those  previously  given.  >[andat,  unaware  of 
what  was  passing,  obeyed  the  summons,  and  on 
his  arrival  was  arrested  and  murdered.  After  this 
the  coiunussioners  dispersed  the  lawful  council 
ami  usur|ieil  its  jjlace.  At  the  Tuileries  were 
about  iJoO  Swiss  and  more  than  4,000  national 
guards.  Early  in  the  morning  the  first  bands  of 
insurgents  appeared.  On  tlic  fidelity  of  tlie  na- 
tional guards  it  was  impossible  to  rely;  and  the 
royal  family,  attended  by  a  small  escort,  left  the 
palace,  ancl  sought  refuge  with  the  Assembly 
[which  held  its  sessions  in  the  old  Riding-School 
of  till'  Tuileries,  not  far  from  the  jialacc,  at  one 
side  of  tlie  gardens].  Before  their  departure 
orders  had  lieen  given  to  the  Swiss  to  repel  force 
by  force,  and  soon  the  sound  of  tiring  spread 
alarm  through  Paris.  The  King  sent  the  Swiss 
instructions  to  retire,  which  they  punctmdly 
obeyed.  One  column,  passing  through  thcTini- 
cries  gardens,  was  sliot  down  almost  to  a  man. 
Tlie  rest  reached  the  Assembly  in  safety,  but  sev- 
eral were  afterwards  massacred  on  their  way  to 
lirison.  For  2-1  hours  the  most  frightful  anarchy 
prevailed.  Numerous  murders  were  committed 
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in  the  streets.  The  as.sailants,  some  hundreds  of 
whom  had  perished,  sacked  the  jialace,  and  killed 
all  the  men  whom  they  found  there." — B.  M. 
Gardiner,  77ie  Firnrk  Itcndiitinii,  eh.  .5. — "Ter- 
ror and  fury  ruled  the  hour.  TheSvvi.ss,  pres.sed 
on  from  without,  paralysed  from  within,  have 
ceased  to  shoot;  but  not  to  be  shot.  What  shall 
they  do  ?  Desperate  is  the  moment.  Shelter  or 
instant  death :  yet  How,  AVhere  ?  One  party 
flies  out  by  the  Rue  de  1'  Echelle ;  is  destroyed  ut- 
terly, 'enentier. '  A  second,  by  the  other  side, 
throws  itself  into  the  Garden  ;  '  hurrying  across  a 
keen  fusillade';  rushes  suppliant  into  the  Na- 
tional Assembly;  finds  pity  and  refuge  in  the 
back  benches  there.  The  third,  and  largest, 
darts  out  in  column,  300  strong,  towards  the 
Champs  Elysees :  '  Ah,  could  we  but  reach  Cour- 
bevoye,  where  other  Swiss  are  !  *  Wo  !  see,  in 
such  fusillade  the  column  'soon  breaks  itself  by 
diversity  of  opinion,'  into  distracted  segments, 
this  way  and  that; — to  escape  in  holes,  to  die 
fighting  from  street  to  street.  The  firing  and 
murdering  will  not  cease;  not  yet  for  long.  The 
red  Porters  of  Hotels  are  shot  at,  be  they  'Suisse  ' 
by  nature,  or  Suisse  only  in  name.  The  very 
Firemen,  who  pump  and  labour  on  that  smoking 
Carrousel  [wliicli  the  mob  had  fii'ed],  are  shot  at; 
why  should  the  Carrousel  not  burn  't  Some  Swiss 
take  refuge  in  private  houses;  find  that  mercy 
too  does  still  dwell  in  the  heart  of  man.  The 
brave  Marseilleise  are  merciful,  late  so  wroth  ;  and 
labour  to  save.  .  .  .  But  tlie  most  are  butchered, 
and  even  mangled.  Fifty  (some  say  Fourscore) 
were  marched  as  prisoners,  by  National  Guards, 
to  the  Hotel-de-Ville ;  the  ferocious  people  bursts 
through  on  them,  in  the  Place-de-Gr6ve;  mas- 
sacres them  to  the  last  man.  '  O  Peuple,  envy  of 
the  universe  ! '  Peuple,  in  mad  Gaelic  efferves- 
cence! Surely  few  things  in  the  history  of  car- 
nage are  painf ulcr.  "What  ineffaceable  red  streak, 
flickering  so  sad  in  the  memory,  is  that,  of  this 
poor  column  of  red  Swiss,  '  lireaking  itself  in  the 
confusion  of  opinions  ';  dispersing,  into  blackness 
and  death  !  Honour  to  you,  brave  men;  honour- 
able pity,  through  long  times !  Not  martyrs  were 
ye;  and  _yet  almost  more.  He  was  no  Kiiur  of 
yours,  this  JjOuis;  and  he  forsook  j'ou  like  a  King 
of  shreds  and  patches:  ye  were  but  sold  to  him 
for  some  poor  sixpence  a-day ;  yet  would  ye  work 
for  your  wages,  keep  your  plighted  word.  The 
work  now  was  to  die;  and  ye  did  it.  Honour  to 
you,  O  Kinsmen ;  and  may  the  old  Dcutsch  '  Bie- 
derkcit '  and  '  Tapferkeit,'  and  Valour  which  is 
Worth  and  Truth,  be  they  Swiss,  be  they  Saxon, 
fail  in  no  age  !" — T.  Carlyle,  The.  French  Jiec, 
V.  2,  /jk.  6,  c/i.  7. 

AIjSoin:  a.  Thiers,  Hint,  of  the  French  Jiev. 
(Am.  ecL),  i\  1,  pp.  266-330. — Madame  Campan. 
Memoirs  of  Marie  Antoinette,  v.  2,  ch.  9-10. — J. 
Claretie,  C'amille  Dexmoiilins  (ind  liii  Wife,  ch.  3, 
.leet.  4-5. — A.  F.  Bertrand  de  Moleville,  Annnh 
of  the  French  Ree.,  pt.  2,  ch.  18-28  (i:  6-7).— 
Duchess  de  Toiirzel,  Memoirs,  i).  3,  ch.  8-10. — 
Count  M.  Dumas,  Mem'n'r.i.  ch.  4  (c  1). 

A.  D.  1792  (August). — Power  seized  by  the 
insurrectionary  Commune  of  Paris. —  De- 
thronement and  imprisonment  of  the  King. — 
Conflict  between  the  Girondins  of  the  Assem- 
bly and  the  Jacobins  of  the  Commune. — Alarm 
at  the  advance  of  the  Prussians. — The  search- 
ing of  the  city  for  suspects. — Arrest  of  3,000. 
— •■  While  the  Swiss  were  being  murdered,  the 
Legislative  Assembly  were  informed  thatadepu- 
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tntion  wished  to  cnU'r.  At  the  head  (if  this 
deputation  iippearod  Hii^iieinn,  who  aiuioiiiu-ed 
lliat  a  new  miuiieipahty  for  Palis  had  been 
fiirnied.  and  tlial  the  old  one  had  resi;;ned.  This 
was,  indeed,  the  fact.  On  the  departure  of 
Santerre  the  eoniniissioners  of  the  sections  had 
given  orders  to  tlie  legitimate  council-general  of 
the  numicipality  to  resign,  and  the  council-gen- 
eral, startleil  by  the  events  which  were  passing, 
consented.  The  commissioners  then  called  tlieni- 
^selves  the  new  numicipality.  and  proceeded,  as 
municipal  officers,  to  send  a  deputation  to  the  As- 
semlily.  The  deputation  almost  ordered  that  the 
Asscmlily  should  inunediately  declare  tlie  iiing's 
dethronement,  and,  in  the  presence  of  the  unfor- 
tunate monarch  himself,  Vergniaud  mounted  the 
tribune,  and  proposed,  on  liehalf  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Twenty-one,  that  the  French  people 
should  be  invited  to  elect  a  National  Convention 
to  draw  up  a  new  Constitution,  and  tliat  the 
chief  of  the  e.\ecutive  power,  as  he  called  the 
kiug,  sliould  be  provisionally  suspended  from  his 
functions  until  tlie  new  Convention  had  pro- 
nounced what  measures  should  be  ailopted  to  es- 
tablish a  new  government  and  the  reign  of  liberty 
and  equality.  Tlu'  motion  was  carried,  and  was 
countersigned  by  one  of  the  king's  ministers,  De 
Joly ;  and  thus  the  ohl  monarchy  of  the  Bourbons 
in  France  came  to  an  end.  But  tlie  Assembly 
had  not  yet  completed  its  work.  The  ministry 
was  dismissed,  as  not  having  the  confidence  of 
the  peo])le,  and  the  Minister  of  War,  d'Aban- 
court,  was  ordered  to  l)e  tried  by  the  court  at 
Orleans  for  treason,  in  having  brought  the  Swiss 
Guards  to  Paris.  The  Assembly  then  jirepared 
to  elect  new  ministers.  Roland,  ClaviC-i'e.  and 
Servan  were  recalled  Ijy  acclamation  to  their 
former  posts.  .  .  .  Danton  was  elected  Jlinister 
of  Justice  by  223  votes  against  00;  Gaspurd 
Monge,  the  great  mathematician,  was  elected 
Minister  of  Marine,  on  the  nomination  of  Con- 
dorcet;  and  Lebrun-Tondu,  a  friend  of  Brissot 
and  Dumouriez,  and  a  former  abbe,  to  the  de- 
partment of  Foreign  Affairs.  At  tlie  bidding  of 
the  self-elected  municipality  of  Paris  the  king 
had  been  suspended,  ami  a  new  ministry  in- 
augurated, and  this  new  municipality,  which,  it 
must  be  remembi'red.  only  represented  2S  sec- 
tions of  Paris,  next  proceeded  to  .send  its  decrees 
all  over  France.  It  was  joined  on  this  very  day 
by  some  of  the  extreme  men  who  hoped  through 
its  means  to  force  a  republic  on  Franc< — notably 
by  Camille  Desmouliiis  and  Dubois!  )ubais;  and 
on  the  11th  it  was  still  further  reinforced  by  the 
l)resence  of  Robespierre,  Billaud-Varennc,  and 
Marat.  The  Legislative  Assendily  had  become 
a  mere  instrument  in  the  hands  of  the  Committee 
of  Twenty-one  [a  committee  specially  charged 
with  watchfulness  over  the  safety  of  the  public, 
and  which  foresliadowed  the  later  famous  Com- 
mittee of  Public  Safety].  The  majority  of  the 
deputies  either  left  Paris,  or,  if  they  belonged  to 
the  right,  hid  tliemselves,  while  tho.se  of  llie  left 
had  to  obey  every  order  of  their  leaders,  and  left 
the  transaction  of  temporary  business  to  the 
Committee  of  Twenty-one.  This  committee  prac- 
tically ruled  France  for  forty  days,  until  the 
meeting  of  the  Convention :  the  As.seml)ly  always 
accepted  its  propositions  and  sent  the  deputies  it 
nominated  on  important  missions;  its  only  rival 
was  the  insurrectionary  commune,  and  tlie  inter- 
necine warfare  between  the  Jacobins  and  liu-  Gi- 
rondins  was  foreshadowed  in  the  struggle  between 


this  Commune  and  tlie  Committee  of  Twenty- 
one.  For,  while  the  c.Mrcuie  Jacoliins  tilled  the 
new  Commune  of  Paris,  the  Committee  of 
Twenty-one  consisted  of  (Jirondins  and  Keuil- 
hmts,  Brissot  was  its  president.  Vergniaud  its 
reporter,  and  Gensonne,  Condorcet,  Lasource, 
Guadct,  Lacepede,  EacutV,  Pastoret,  Muraire, 
Delmas,  and  Guyton-.Morveau  were  amongst  its 
members.  On  the  evening  of  August  10  the  As- 
sembly decreed  that  the  (lilfereiice  between  active 
and  passive  citizens  sliould  be  abolished,  and 
that  every  Frenchman  of  the  age  of  2.")  should 
have  a  vote  for  the  Convention.  .  .  .  The  last 
sight  the  king  might  have  .seen  on  tlie  niglit  of 
August  10  was  his  palace  of  the  Tuileries  in 
llames,  where,  for  mischief,  tire  had  been  set 
to  the  .stables.  It  spread  from  buililing  to  build- 
ing, and  the  Assembly  only  took  steps  to  cheek 
it  when  it  threatened  to  sjiread  to  the  houses  of 
the  Rue  Saint  llonore.  .  .  .  On  the  day  after 
this  terrible  night  the  king  was  informecl  that 
rooms  had  beeu  found  for  him  in  the  (Jonvent  of 
the  Feuillants;  and  to  four  monastic  cells,  which 
had  not  been  inhabited  since  the  di.ssolntinn  of 
the  monastery  two  years  before,  the  royal  family 
was  led,  and  round  them  was  iilacetl  a  strong 
guard.  Yet  they  were  no  more  prisoners  in  the 
Convent  of  tlie  Feuillants  than  they  had  been  in 
the  splendid  palace  of  the  Tuileries.  .  .  .  The 
king's  nomin.-d  authority  was  annihilated;  but 
though  the  course  of  events  left  him  a  prisoner, 
it  cannot  be  s;dd  that  his  intluence  was  dimin- 
ished, for  he  had  none  left  to  diminish.  It  was 
to  the  Girondins,  rather  than  to  the  king,  that 
the  results  of  August  10  brought  iinpleasant  sur- 
prises. .  .  .  The  real  power  had  gone  to  the 
Commune  of  Paris,  and  this  was  very  clearly 
perceived  by  Robespierre  and  by  Marat.  .  .  . 
Though  -Marat  was  received  with  the  loudest 
cheers  by  the  insurrectionary  commune,  Robes- 
pierre was  the  man  who  really  became  its  leader. 
He  had  long  expected  l\u-  shock  which  had  just 
taken  place,  and  had  ])repared  himself  for  the 
crisis.  The  first  recpiisition  was,  of  cour,s<',  for  a 
Convention.  This  had  been  granteil  on  the  very 
first  day.  The  second  dem;iiid  of  the  Commune 
was  the  safe  custody  of  the  king,  so  that  he 
sliould  not  be  able  to  escajie  to  the  army.  This 
was  conceded  by  the  A.ssembly  on  August  12, 
when  they  ordered  that  the  king  and  royal 
family  should  be  taken  to  the  old  tower  of  tlie 
Temple,  and  there  strictly  guardeil  under  the 
superintendence  of  the  insurrectionary  commune. 
Lafayette's  sudden  flight  greatly  strengthened  the 
position  of  the  Conuuiine  of  Paris.  .  .  .  Relieved 
from  the  fear  of  I>afayette's  turning  against 
them,  both  the  Girondins  in  the  Legislative  As- 
sembly and  the  Jacobins  in  the  insurrectionary 
commune  turned  to  the  pursuit  of  tlieir  own 
special  plans,  and  naturally  soon  came  into  vio- 
lent collision.  .  .  .  The  Girondins  were,  above 
all  things,  men  of  ideas:  the  Jacobins,  above  all 
things,  ]U'actical  men  :  and  of  the  issue  of  a  strug- 
gle between  them  there  could  be  little  doubt, 
though,  at-  this  period  tlie  Girondins  had  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  best  i)osition.  On  August  1")  tlie 
final  blow  was  struck  at  the  unfortunate  Feuil- 
lants, or  Constitutionalists,  The  last  ministers  of 
the  king,  as  well  Duport  du  Tertre,  Bertrand  de 
Moleville,  and  Duportail,  were  all  ordered  to  be 
arrested,  with  Barnave  and  Charles  de  Lameth. 
The  Assembly  followed  up  this  action  by  estab- 
lishing tlie  special  tribunal  of  August  17,  which 
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helil  its  first  sitting  on  tlie  same  evening  at  the 
Hotel  (le  Ville.  Robespierre  was  elected  presi- 
dent, and  refused  the  office.  .  .  .  The  new  tri- 
bunal was  too  slow  to  satisf}'  the  leaders  of  the 
Commune  of  Paris,  for  its  first  prisoner,  Laporte. 
the  old  intendant  of  the  civil  list,  was  not  judged 
until  August  21,  and  then  acquitted.  This  news 
made  the  Commune  lose  all  patience,  and  they 
determined  to  urge  the  Assembly  to  more  ener- 
getic measures.  Under  the  pressure  of  the  Com- 
mune the  Assembly  took  vigorous  measures  in- 
deed. All  the  leaders  of  the  emigres  were  se- 
questrated ;  all  ecclesiastics  who  would  not  take 
the  oath  were  to  be  transported  to  French 
Guiana,  and  it  was  decreed  that  the  National 
Guard  should  enlist  every  man,  whetlier  an 
active  or  a  passive  citizen.  Mucli  of  this  vigour 
on  the  part  of  the  Assembly  was  due,  not  only  to 
the  pressure  of  the  Commune,  but  to  the  rapid 
advance  of  the  Prussians.  .  .  .  The  Assembly 
.  .  .  decreed  that  an  army  of  30.000  men  should 
be  raised  in  Paris,  and  tliat  every  man  who  had 
a  musket  issued  to  him  should  be  punished  witli 
death  if  he  did  not  march  at  once.  .  .  .  On 
August  28,  on  the  motion  of  Danton,  now  Min- 
ister of  Justice,  a  general  searcli  for  arms  and 
suspects  was  ordered.  The  gates  of  the  city 
were  closed  on  August  30 ;  every  street  was  or- 
dered to  be  illuminated;  bodies  of  national 
guards  entered  each  house  and  searched  it  from 
top  to  bottom.  Barely  1,000  muskets  were 
seized,  but  more  tlian  3.000  prisoners  were  taken 
and  shut  up,  not  only  in  tlie  prisons,  but  in  all 
the  largest  convents  of  Paris,  which  were  turned 
into  houses  of  detention.  Who  should  be  arrested 
as  a  suspect  depended  entirely  on  the  municipal 
officer  who  happened  to  examine  the  house,  anfl 
these  men  acted  under  the  orders  of  a  special 
committee  established  by  the  Commune,  at  the 
head  of  whicli  sat  Marat.  .  .  .  Tlie  residents  in 
Paris  at  the  time  of  the  Revolution  seem  to  have 
been  more  struck  by  this  house-to-house  visita- 
tion than  by  manj-  other  events  wliich  were  far 
more  horrible." — H.  M.  Stephens,  Hist,  nf  the 
French  Ber.,  c.  2,  ch.  4. 

Also  in:  Grace  D.  Elliot,  Journal  nf  My 
Life  during  the  French  Her.,  ch.  4. — Gouverneur 
Morris,  Life  ami  Corr.,  ed.  by  Sparku,  t.  2,  pp. 
203-217. — G.  Long,  France  and  itg  RetolntioM, 
ch.  29. 

A.  D.  1792  lAugusti. — Lafayette's  unsuc- 
cessful resistance  to  the  Jacobins. — His  with- 
drawal from  France. — "The  news  of  the  10th 
of  Auicu.st  was  carried  to  Lafayette  by  one  of  his 
own  officers  wlio  happened  to  be  in  Paris  on 
business.  He  learned  that  the  throne  was  over- 
turned and  the  Assembly  in  subjection,  but  he 
could  not  believe  that  the  cause  of  the  constitu- 
tional monarchy  was  abandoned  without  a  strug- 
gle. He  announced  to  the  army  the  events  that 
had  taken  jilace,  and  conjured  the  men  to  remain 
true  to  the  king  and  constitution.  The  commis- 
sioners despatched  by  the  Commune  of  Paris  to 
announce  to  the  different  armies  the  change  of 
government  and  to  exact  oaths  of  fidelity  to  it 
soon  arrived  at  Sedan  witliin  Lafayette's  com- 
mand. The  general  liad  them  brought  before 
the  mimicipality  of  Sedan  and  interrogated  re- 
garding their  mission.  Convinced,  from  their 
own  account,  that  they  were  the  agents  of  a  fac- 
tion which  had  unlawfully  seized  upon  power, 
he  ordered  tlieir  arrest  and  liad  them  imprisoned. 
Lafayette's  moral  influence  in  the  army  and  the 


country-  was  still  so  great  tliat  the  Jacobins  knew 
tliat  they  must  either  destroy  him  or  win  him 
over  to  their  side.  The  latter  course  was  pre- 
ferred. .  .  .  The  imprisoned  commissioners,  there- 
fore, requested  a  private  conference  with  Lafay- 
ette, and  offereil  him,  on  the  part  of  their  superiors 
in  Paris,  whatever  executive  power  he  desired  in 
the  new  government.  It  is  needless  to  say  that 
Lafayette,  whose  sole  aim  was  to  establish  liberty, 
in  his  country,  refused  10  entertain  the  idea  of 
associating  himself  with  the  despotism  of  the 
mob.  He  caused  his  own  soldiers  to  renew  their 
oath  of  fidelity  to  the  king,  and  communicated 
with  Luckncr  on  the  situation.  .  .  .  Meanwhile, 
emissiiries  from  the  Commune  were  sent  to  Sedan 
to  influence  the  soldiers  by  bribes  and  threats  to 
renounce  their  loyalty  to  their  commander.  All 
the  other  armies  and  provinces  to  whicli  com- 
missioners had  been  sent  had  received  them  and 
taken  the  new  oaths.  Lafayette  found  himself 
alone  in  his  resistance.  His  attitude  acquired, 
every  day,  more  the  appearance  of  rebellion 
against  authorities  recognized  by  the  rest  of 
France.  New  commissioners  arrived,  bringing 
with  them  his  dismissal  from  command.  The 
army  was  wavering  between  attachment  to  their 
general  and  obedience  to  government.  On  the 
19th  of  August,  the  Jacobins,  seeing  that  they 
could  not  win  him  over,  caused  the  Assembly  to 
declare  him  a  traitor.  Lafayette  had  now  to 
take  an  immediate  resolution.  France  had  de- 
clared for  the  Paris  Commune.  The  constitu- 
tional monarchy  was  irretrievably  destroyed. 
For  the  general  to  dispute  with  his  appointed 
successor  the  command  of  the  arm)'  w^as  to  pro- 
voke further  disorders  in  a  cause  that  had  ceased 
to  be  that  of  the  nation  and  become  only  his  own. 
Three  possible  courses  remained  open  to  him, — 
to  accept  the  Jacobin  overtures  and  become  a 
part  of  their  bloody  despotism :  to  continue  his 
resistance  and  give  his  head  to  the  guillotine ;  to 
leave  the  country.  He  resolved  to  seek  an  asylum 
in  a  neutral  territory  with  the  hope,  as  he  himself 
somewhat  naively  expressed  it,  '  some  day  to  be 
again  of  service  to  liberty  and  to  France.'  La- 
fayette made  every  preparation  for  the  safety  of 
his  troops,  placing  them  under  the  orders  of 
Luckner  until  the  arrival  of  Dumouriez.  the  new 
general  in  command.  He  iiublicly  acknowledged 
responsibility  for  the  arrest  of  the  commissioners 
and  the  detiance  of  Sedan  to  the  Commune,  in 
order  that  the  municipal  officers  who  had  sup- 
ported him  might  escape  punishment.  He  in- 
cluded in  his  party  his  staff-officers,  whose  as- 
sociation with  him  would  have  subjected  them 
to  the  fury  of  the  Commune,  and  some  others 
who  had  also  been  declared  traitors  on  account 
of  obedience  to  his  orders.  He  then  made  his 
way  to  Bouillon,  on  the  extreme  frontier.  There, 
dismissing  the  escort,  antl  sending  back  final 
orders  for  the  security  of  the  armj-,  he  rode  with 
his  companions  into  a  foreign  land. " — B.  Tucker- 
man,  Life  of  T^nfnyette,  r.  2,  cii.  3. 

A.  D.  1792  (August — September). — The  Sep- 
tember Massacres  in  the  Paris  prisons. — The 
house-to-hou.se  search  for  suspects  was  carried  on 
during  the  night  of  August  29  and  the  following 
day.  "The  next  morning,  at  daybreak,  the 
Mairie,  the  sections,  the  ancient  prisons  of  Paris, 
and  the  convents  that  had  been  converted  into 
prisons,  were  crowded  with  prisoners.  They 
were  summarilj'  interrogated,  and  half  of  them, 
the  victims  of  error  or  precipitation,  were  set  at 
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liberty,  or  rlaiiiied  liy  tlicir  s<'ftions.  The  re- 
mainder were  distribiiteil  in  the  prisons  of  tlie 
Abbaye  JSaiiit  Germain,  the  Coneiergerie.  the 
Chatelet,  La  Foree,  tlie  IjU.vembourtr.  and  tlic 
ancient  monasteries  of  the  Bernardins,  Saint 
Firmin,  and  the  Carmes;  Bieetre  and  the  Salpe- 
triire  also  opened  their  gates  to  receive  fresh 
inmates.  The  three  days  that  followed  this 
night  were  emploj-ed  by  the  commissaries  in 
making  a  selection  of  the  prisoners.  Already 
their  death  was  jirojected.  .  .  .  'We  must  purge 
the  prisons,  and  leave  no  traitors  behind  us  when 
w'e  hasten  to  the  frontiers.'  Such  was  the  cry 
put  into  the  mouth  of  the  people  by  Marat  and 
Danton.  Such  was  the  attitude  of  Danton  on 
the  brinlv  of  these  crimes.  As  for  the  part  of 
Robespierre,  it  was  the  same  as  in  all  these 
crises  —  on  the  debate  concerning  war,  on  the 
20th  of  June,  and  on  the  10th  of  August.  He 
did  not  act,  he  blamed ;  but  he  left  the  event  to 
itself,  and  when  once  accomplished  he  accepted 
it  as  a  progressive  step  of  the  Revolution.  .  .  . 
On  Sunday,  the  2d  of  Se]iteniber.  at  three  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon,  the  signal  fur  the  massacre  was 
given  by  one  of  those  accidents  that  seem  so  per- 
f'ectlj'  the  efTcct  of  chance.  Five  coaches,  each 
containing  si.\  priests,  started  from  the  Hotel-de- 
Ville  to  tiie  jjrisou  of  the  Abbaye  .  .  .  escorted 
by  weak  detachments  of  Avignonnais  and  Mar- 
seillais,  armed  with  jiikes  and  sabers.  .  .  . 
Groups  of  men,  women  and  children  insulted 
them  as  they  passed,  and  their  escort  joined  in 
the  invective  threats  and  outrages  of  the  popu- 
lace. .  .  .  The  emeute,  increasing  in  number  at 
every  step  across  the  Rue  Dauphine,  was  met  by 
another  mob,  that  blocked  up  the  Carre  four 
Bussy,  where  municipal  officers  received  enrol- 
ments in  the  open  air.  The  carriages  stopped; 
and  a  man.  forcing  his  way  through  the  escort, 
sprung  on  the  step  of  the  first  carnage,  plunge<l 
his  saber  twice  into  the  body  of  one  of  the 
priests,  and  displayed  it  recking  with  blood;  the 
people  uttered  a  cry  of  horror.  '  This  frightens 
you,  cowards! '  said  the  assassin,  with  a  smile  of 
disdain ;  '  You  must  accustoin  yourselves  to  look 
on  death. '  With  these  [words]  he  again  |)hmged 
his  saber  into  the  carriage  and  continued  to  strike. 
.  .  .  The  coaches  slowly  moved  on,  and  the 
assassin,  passing  from  one  to  the  other,  and  cling- 
ing with  one  hand  to  the  door,  stabbed  at  random 
at  all  he  could  reach;  while  the  assassins  of 
Avignon,  who  formed  part  of  their  escort, 
plunged  their  baj'onets  into  the  interior;  and  the 
pikes,  pointeil  against  the  windows,  prevented  any 
of  the  priests  from  leaping  into  the  street.  The 
long  line  of  carriages  moving  slowly  on,  and 
leaving  a  bloody  trace  behind  them,  the  despair- 
ing cries  and  gestures  of  the  priests,  the  ferocious 
shouts  of  their  butchers,  the  yells  of  applause  of 
the  populace,  announced  from  a  distance  their 
arrival  to  the  prisoners  of  the  Abbaye.  The 
cortege  stopped  at  the  door  of  the  prison,  and 
the  soldiers  of  the  escort  dragged  out  by  the 
feet  eight  dead  bodies.  The  priests  who  had  es- 
caped, or  who  were  only  wounded,  precipitated 
themselves  into  the  prison;  four  of  them  were 
seized  and  massacred  on  the  threshold.  .  .  .  The 
prisoners  .  .  .  cooped  up  in  the  Alibaye  hcartl 
this  prelude  to  murder  at  their  gates.  .  .  .  The 
internal  wickets  were  closed  on  them,  and  they 
received  orders  to  return  to  their  chambers,  as  if 
to  answer  the  muster-roll.  .V  fearful  spectacle 
was  visible  in  the  outer  court:  the  last  wicket 


opening  into  it  had  been  transformed  into  a  tri- 
bunal;  and  around  a  large  table  —  covered  with 
papers,  writing  materials,  the  registers  of  the 
prison.s,  glasses,  bottles,  jjistols,  sabers,  and  pipes 
—  were  seated  twelve  judges,  whose  gloomy 
features  and  athletic  pro])orfions  stamjied  them 
men  of  toil,  debauch  or  blood.  Their  attire  was 
that  of  the  laboring  classes.  .  .  .  Two  or  three 
of  them  attracted  attention  by  the  whiteness  of 
their  hands  and  the  elegance  of  their  shape;  and 
that  betrayed  the  presence  of  men  of  intellect, 
purpo.sely  mingleil  with  these  men  of  action  to 
guide  them.  A  man  in  a  gray  coat,  a  .sailer  at 
his  side,  pen  in  his  hand,  and  whose  intlexible 
features  seemed  as  though  they  were  |>etritied, 
was  seated  at  the  center  of  the  table,  and  pre- 
sided over  the  tribunal.  This  was  the  Ilui.ssier 
JIaillaril,  the  idol  of  the  mobs  of  the  Faubourg 
Saint  Mareeau  ...  an  actor  in  the  days  of  Oc- 
tober, the  20th  of  .June,  and  the  lOtli  of  August. 
.  .  .  He  had  just  returned  from  the  ('amies, 
where  he  had  organized  the  massacre.  It  was 
not  chance  that  had  brought  him  to  the  Abbaye 
at  the  jirecise  moment  of  the  arrival  of  the 
prisoners,  and  with  the  prison  registers  in  his 
hand.  He  had  received,  the  previous  evening, 
the  secret  orders  of  Marat,  through  the  members 
of  the  Comite  dc  Surveillance.  Danton  had  sent 
for  the  registers  to  the  prison,  and  gone  through 
them;  and  Maillard  was  shown  those  he  was  to 
acquit  and  condemn.  If  the  prisoner  was  ac- 
quitted, Maillard  said,  '  Let  this  gentleman  be  .set 
at  liberty';  if  condemned,  a  voice  said,  'A  la 
Force.'  At  these  words  the  outer  door  opened, 
and  the  prisoner  fell  dead  as  he  cros.sed  the 
threshold.  The  massacre  commenced  with  the 
Swiss,  of  whom  there  were  150  at  the  Abbaye, 
officers  and  soldiers.  .  .  .  They  fell,  one  after 
another,  like  sheep  in  a  slaughterhouse.  The 
tumbrils  were  not  sultieient  to  carry  awaj-  the 
corpses,  and  they  were  piled  up  on  each  side  of 
the  court  to  make  room  for  the  rest  to  die;  their 
commander.  Major  Reding,  was  the  last  to  fall. 
.  .  .  After  the  Swiss,  the  king's  guards,  impris- 
oned in  the  Abbaye,  were  judged  en  masse.  .  .  . 
Their  massacre  lasted  a  long  time,  for  the  people, 
excited  by  what  they  had  drank  —  brandy  min- 
gled with  gun-powder  —  and  intoxicated  by  the 
.sight  of  blood,  prolonged  their  tortures.  .  .  . 
The  whole  night  was  scarcely  enough  to  slay 
and  strip  them." — A.  de  Lamartine,  Uixt.  of  the 
O-iromUstn,  bk.  25(r.  2). — "  To  moral  intoxication 
is  added  physical  intoxication,  wine  in  profusion, 
bumpers  at  every  pause,  revelry  over  corpses. 
.  .  .  They  dance  .  .  .  and  sing  the  'carmag- 
nole'; they  arouse  the  people  of  the  quarter  'to 
amuse  them,'  and  that  they  may  have  their  share 
of  '  the  tine  f§te.'  Benches  are  arranged  for  'gen- 
tlemen '  and  others  for  '  ladies  ';  the  latter,  with 
greater  curiosity,  are  additionally  anxious  to  con- 
template at  their  ease  'the  aristocrats'  already 

{  slain;  consequently,  lights  are  required,  and  one 
is  placed  on  the  breast  of  each  corpse.     Jlean- 

I  while,  slaughter  continues,  and  is  carried  to  per- 
fection.     A  butcher  at  the   Abliaye   eoinplains 

j  that '  the  aristocrats  die  too  quick,  and  that  those 
only  who  strike  first  have  the  pleasure  of  it  '; 
henceforth  they  are  to  be  struck  with  the  backs 
of  the  swords  only,  and  made  to  run  between 
two  rows  of  their  butchers,  like  soldiers  formerly 
running  a  gauntlet.  .  .  .  All  the  unfettered  in- 
stincts that  live  in  the  lowest  depths  of  tlie  heart 
start  from  the  human  abj'ss  at  once,  not  alone  the 
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heinous  instincts  with  their  fiiniis,  but  likewise 
the  foulest  with  their  slaver,  while  both  packs 
fall  furiously  on  women  who.se  noble  or  infamous 
repute  liriusstheni  before  the  world;  on  Madame 
de   L;imballe.   the  Queen's   friend:  on   Madame 
Dcsrues,  widow  of  the  famous  prisoner;  on  the 
tlowergirl  of  the  Palais-Royal,  who,  two  years 
before,  had  mutilated  her  lover,  a  French  guards- 
man, in  a  fit  of  jealousy.     Ferocity  liere  is  asso- 
ciated with  lubricity  to  add  profanation  to  tor- 
lure,  while  life  is  a'ttacked  through  attacks  on 
modesty.     In   Madame  de  Lamballc.  killed  too 
quickly,  the  libidinous  butchers  could  only  out- 
rage a  corpse,  but  for  the  widow,  and  especially 
the  flower-girl,  they  imagine  the  same  as  a  Nero 
the  fire-circle  of  the  Iroquois.  ...   At  La  Force, 
.Madame  de  Laraballe  is  cut  to  pieces.     I  cannot 
transcribe  what   Chariot,   the   hair-dresser,    did 
with   her  head.      I    merely   state   that   another 
wretch,  in  the  Rue  Saint-Antoiue,  bore  off  her 
lieart  and  '  ate  it."     They  kill  and  they  drink,  and 
drink  and  kill  again.  ...  As  the  prisons  are  to 
be  cleaned  out,  it  is  as  well  to  clean  them  all  out, 
and  do  it  at  once.     After  the  Swiss,  priests,  the 
aristocrats,  and  the  '  white-skin  gentlemen,'  there 
remain  convicts  and  those  confined  through  the 
(irdinary  channels  of  justice,  robbers,  assassins, 
and  those  sentenced  to  the  galleys  in  the   Con- 
ciergerie,  in  the  Chatelet,  and  in  the  Tour   St. 
Bernard,   with  branded  women,  vagabonds,  old 
beg.gars  and  boys  confined   in  Bicetre  and   the 
Salpetri^re.      They  are  good   for  nothing,  cost 
something  to  feed,   and,   probably,  cherish  evil 
designs.  .  .  .  This  time,  as  the  job  is  more  foul, 
tlie  broom  is  wielded  by  fouler  hands.   ...  At 
the  Salpetriere,  'all  the" bullies  of  Paris,  former 
spies,  .   .   .   liljertines,  the  rascals  of  France  and 
all  Europe,  prepare  beforehand  for  the  operation,' 
and    rape    alternates   with   massacre.    ...    At 
Bicetre.  however,  it  is  crude  butcherj',  the  car- 
nivorous instinct  alone  satisfying  itself.     Among 
other  prisoners  are  43  youths  of  the  lowest  class, 
from  17  to  19  years  of  age,  placed  there  for  cor- 
rection by  their  parents,   or  by  those  to  whom 
they  are  bound.  .   .   .   These  the  band  falls  on, 
beating  them  to  death  with  clubs.   .   .   .   There 
are  si.\  <lays  and   five   nights   of  uninterrupted 
butcher_v.  171  murders  at  the  Abbave,  1G9  at  La 
Force,  2"23  at  the  Chatelet,  328  at  the  Concierg- 
crie,  73  at  the  Tour-Saint-Bernard,  120  at   the 
Carmelites,  79  at  Saint-Firmin,  170  at  Bicetre,  35 
at  the  Salpetriere;  among  the  dead,  250  priests, 
3  bishops  or  archbishops,  general  officers,  magis- 
trates, one  former  minister,  one  royal   jjrjncess, 
lielonging  to  the  best  names  in  France,  and,  on 
the   other  side,    one    negro,    several    low   clasj 
women,  j'oung  scape-graces,  convicts,  and  poor 
olil  men.   .  .  .  Fournier,  Lazowski,  and  Becard, 
the  chiefs  of  robbers  and  assassins,  return  from 
I  )rieans  with  1,500  cut-throats.     On  the  way  they 
kill  .M.  de  Brissac,  M.  de  Lessart.  and  42  others 
accused   of    'Ifse-nation.'   whom    they   arrested 
from  their  judges'  hands,  and  then,  by  waj'  of 
surplus,    'following   the   example   of  Paris,'  21 
prisoners  taken  from  the  Versailles  prisons.     At 
Paris  the  Minister  of  Justice  thanks  them,  the 
Commune  congratulates  them,  and  the  sections 
feast  them  and  embrace  them.   .  .   .  All  the  jour- 
nals  approve,  palliate,  or  keep   silent;  nobody 
dares  offer  resistance.     Property  as  well  as  lives 
belong   to   whoever  wants   to    take   them.  .  .  . 
Like  a  man  struck  on  the  head  with  a   mallet, 
Paris,  felled  to  the  ground,  lets  things  go;  the 


authors  of  the  massacre  have  fully  attained  their 
ends.  The  faction  has  fast  hold  of  power,  and 
will  maintain  its  hold.  Neither  in  the  Legisla- 
tive Assembly  nor  in  the  Convention  will  the 
aims  of  the  Girondists  be  successful  against  its 
tenacious  usurpation.  .  .  .  The  .Iacobin.s,  through 
sudden  terror,  have  maintained  their  illegal 
authority;  through  a  prolongation  of  terror  they 
are  going  to  estalilish  their  legal  atithority.  A 
forced  suffrage  is  going  to  put  them  in  ofhce  at 
the  Hotel-de-X^ille,  in  the  tribun.als,  in  the  Na- 
tional Guard,  in  the  sections,  and  iu  the  various 
iidministrations." — H.  A.  Taine,  The  French  Rev., 
bh.  4,  ch.  9  (!-.  3). 

Also  in:  A.  Thiers,  Iliat.  of  the  French  Rev. 
(Am.  ed.),  r.  1,  ijp.  350-368. — Sergent  !Marceau, 
Reminiscences  of  a  Ref/icide,  ch.  9. — A.  Dobson, 
The  Princess  de  Lamhalle  {"Four  Frenchwunien," 
ch.  3).  —  Tlie  Reign  of  Terror :  A  collection  of  Au- 
thentic Kurratires,  v.  2. — J.  B.  Clery.  Journnl  of 
Occurrences  ot  the  Temple. — Despatches  of  Eiirl 
Goircr.  pp.  225-229. 

A.  D.  1792  (September — November). — Meet- 
ing of  the  National  Convention.  — Abolition 
of  royalty. — Proclamation  of  the  Republic. — 
Adoption  of  the  Era  of  the  Republic. — Estab- 
lishment of  absolute  equality. — The  losing 
struggle  of  the  Girondists  with  the  Jacobins 
of  the  Mountain. — ■■  It  was  in  the  midst  of  these 
horrors  [of  the  Septemlier  massacres]  that  the 
Legislative  Assembly  approached  its  termination. 
.  .  .  The  National  Convention  began  [Septem- 
ber 22]  under  darker  auspices.  .  .  .  The  great 
and  inert  mass  of  the  people  were  disposed,  as  in 
all  commotions,  to  range  themselves  on  the  vic- 
torious side.  The  sections  of  Paris,  tuider  the 
influence  of  Robespierre  and  Marat,  returned  the 
most  revolutionary  deputies;  those  of  most  other 
towns  followed  their  example.  The  Jacobins, 
with  their  affiliated  clubs,  on  this  occasion  ex- 
ercised an  overwhelming  influence  over  all 
France.  ...  At  Paris,  where  the  elections  took 
place  on  the  '2d  September,  amidst  all  the  excite- 
ment and  horrors  of  the  massacres  in  the  prisons, 
the  violent  leaders  of  the  municipality,  who  had 
organized  the  revolt  of  August  lOth,  exercised 
an  irresistible  sway  over  the  citizens.  Robes- 
pierre and  Danton  were  the  first  named,  amidst 
unanimous  shouts  of  applause:  after  them  Ca- 
mille  Desmoulins,  Tallieu,  Osselin,  Freron,  An- 
archarsis  Clootz,  Fabre  d'Eglantine,  David,  the 
celebrated  painter,  Collot  d'Herbois,  Billaud 
Varennes,  Legendre,  Panis,  Sergent,  almost  all 
implicated  in  the  massacres  in  the  prisons,  were 
also  chosen.  To  these  was  added  the  Duke  of 
Orleans,  who  had  ^abdicated  his  titles,  and  was 
called  Philippe  Egalite.  .  .  .  The  most  con- 
servative part  of  the  new  Assembly  were  the 
Girondists  who  had  overturned  the  throne.  From 
the  first  opening  of  the  Convention,  the  Giron- 
dists occupied  the  right,  and  the  Jacobins  the 
seats  on  the  summit'of  the  left;  whence  their 
designation  of  '  The  Mountain '  was  ilerivcd. 
The  former  had  the  majority  of  votes,  the  greater 
part  of  the  departments  having  returned  men 
of  comparatively  moderate  principles.  But  the 
latter  ]iossessed  a  great  advantage,  in  having 
on  their  side  all  the  members  of  the  city  of 
Paris,  who  ruled  the  mob,  .  .  .  and  in  being 
supported  by  the  municipality,  which  had  al- 
ready grown  into  a  ruling  power  iu  the  state, 
and  "had  become  the  great  centre  of  the  demo- 
cratic party.     A  neutral  body,  composed  of  those 
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mcinbers  whose  principli's  were  not  yet  (Icclarc'd. 
was  eallcd  the  Plain,  or,  Marais;  it  ranged  it- 
self with  the  Gironilists,  \intil  terror  ponijielled 
its  members  to  coalesce  with  the  victorious  side. 
.  .  .  The  two  rival  ]iartics  iniitiially  indulged  in 
recriminations,  in  order  to  inllucnce  the  pulilic 
mind.  Tlic  .Incohins  incessantly  reiiro.-ichccl  the 
(firondists  with  desiring  todissolv{!  the  Republic; 
to  establish  three-and-t  wenty  .separate  democratic 
states,  held  together,  like  the  American  i>rov- 
inces,  by  a  mere  federal  tmion.  .  .  .  Nothing 
more  w'as  recpiisite  to  render  them  in  the  highest 
degree  unpopular  in  Paris,  the  very  existence  of 
which  ilepended  i>n  its  remaining,  through  all 
the  jihases  of  govermuent,  the  seat  of  the  ruling 
power.  The  Girondists  retorted  upon  their  ad- 
versaries charges  l)etter  foundecl,  but  not.  so 
likely  to  inlianie  the  populace.  They  re])roached 
them  with  endeavouring  to  establish  iu  the 
municipality  of  Paris  ii  power  superior  to  the 
legislature  of  all  France,  with  overawing  the 
<leliberations  of  the  Convention  by  menacing 
petitions,  or  the  open  display  of  lirute  force:  and 
.secretly  |)reparing  for  their  favourite  leaders.  Dan- 
ton,  l{obes|iierrc.  and  .Marat,  a  triumvirate  of 
])ower,  which  would  speedily  extinguish  all  the 
freedom  which  bad  been  acquired.  The  tirst 
l)art  of  the  accusation  was  well  founded  even 
then;  of  the  last,  time  soon  afforded  an  ample 
confirmation.  The  Convention  met  atlirst  in  one 
of  the  halls  of  the  Tuili'rics.  but  immediately 
adjourneil  to  the  Salle  du  .Menage,  where  its  sub- 
seipieiit  sittings  were  lielil.  Its  tirst  step  was. 
on  the  motion  of  the  Abbe  Cregoire,  and  amidst 
imanimous  transports,  to  declare  Royalty  abol- 
ished in  France,  and  to  proclaim  a  republic; 
and  by  another  decree  it  was  ordered,  that  the 
ohl  calendar  taken  from  the  year  of  Christ's  birth 
should  lie  abandoned,  and  that  all  public  acts 
should  be  dated  from  tlu'  Hrst  year  of  the  French 
republic.  This  era  began  on  the  22(1  September 
1792.  [See,  also,  bel.iw:  .\.  1).  179;J  (()(Toi;i-;1!).  J 
...  A  still  mcjre  democratic  constitution  than 
that  franjed  by  the  Constituent  and  Legislative 
Assemblies  was  at  the  same  time  established. 
All  the  requisites  for  election  to  any  office  what- 
ever were,  on  the  motion  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans, 
abolished.  It  was  no  longer  necessary  to  .select 
judges  from  legal  men.  nor  magistrates  from  the 
class  of  jiroprietors.  .VII  persons,  in  whatever 
rank,  were  declared  eligible  to  every  situation; 
and  till.'  right  of  voting  in  the  primary  assemblies 
was  conferred  on  every  man  above  the  age  of  21 
j'ears.  Absolute  equality,  in  its  literal  sen.se, 
was  universally  established.  Universal  suffrage 
was  the  basis  on  which  government  rested." 
The  leaders  of  the  Girondists  soon  oiiened  attacks 
upon  Robespierre  and  .Marat,  accusing  the  for- 
mer of  aspiring  to  a  dictatorship,  and  al.so  hold- 
ing him  responsible,  with  .Marat  and  Danton.  for 
the  September  massacres;  but  Louvet  and  others 
who  made  the  attack  were  feebly  supported  by 
their  party.  Louvet  "repeatedly  appealed  to 
Petion,  Vergniaud,  and  the  other  leaders,  to  sup- 
port his  statements;  but  they  bad  not  the  firm- 
ness boldly  to  state  the  truth.  Had  they  testified 
a  fourth  part  of  what  tlii'V  knew,  the  accusatiini 
must  have  been  instantly  voted,  and  the  tyrant 
crushed  at  once.  As  it  was,  Robesjiierre,  fear- 
ful of  its  effects,  demanded  eight  days  to  pre- 
pare for  his  defence.  In  the  interval,  the  wliole 
machinery  of  terror  was  put  in  force.  The 
Jacobins  thundered  out   accusations  against  the 


intrepid  accuser,  and  all  the  leaders  of  the  Jloun- 
tain  were  indefatigable  in  their  efforts  to  strike 
fear  into  their  opponeiUs.  .  .  .  By  degrees  the 
impression  cooled,  fear  resumed  its  sway,  and 
the  ac<used  mounted  the  tribune  at  the  end  of 
the  week  with  the  air  of  a  victor.  ...  It  was 
now  evident  that  the  Girondists  were  no  match 
for  their  terrible  adversaries.  The  men  of  action 
on  their  side.  Louvet,  Barb.-iroux.  and  Lanjuinais, 
in  vain  .strove  to  nnise  then\  to  the  necessity  of 
vigorous  measures  in  contending  with  such  ene- 
mies. Their  constant  reply  was,  that  they  woidd 
not  l)e  the  tirst  to  connneuce  the  sheddhig  of 
blood.  Their  whole  viirour  manifested  itself  in 
declamation,  their  whok'  wisdom  in  abstract  dis- 
cussion. They  hail  now  become  humane  in  in- 
tention, and  moderate  in  coimsrl,  though  they 
were  f.ar  friun  having  been  so  in  the  earlier  stages 
of  the  Revolution.  .  .  .  They  were  too  honour- 
able to  believe  in  the  wickedness  of  their  op- 
ponents, too  scrupulnus  to  adopt  the  measures 
requisite  to  disarm,  too  destitute  of  moral  cour- 
age to  be  able  to  crush  them.  .  .  .  The  Jacobins 
.  .  .  while  they  were  daily  siri-ngthening  and 
increasing  the  armed  force  of  the  sections  at  the 
command  of  the  municipality.  .  .  .  strenuously 
resisted  the  slightest  api)roach  towards  the  es- 
tablishment of  any  guard  or  civic  force  for  the 

defence  of  the  Convention Vware  of  their 

weakness  from  this  cause,  the  Girondists  brought 
forward  a  jjroposal  for  an  armed  guard  for  the 
Convention.  The  populace  w-as  immediately  put 
in  motion,"  and  the  overawed  Convention  aban- 
doned the  measure.  "In  the  midst  of  these 
vehement  passions,  laws  still  more  stringent  and 
sanguinary  were  passed  against  the  priests  and 
emigrants.  .  .  .  First,  it  was  decreed  that  every 
Frenchman  taken  with  arms  in  his  hands  against 
France  should  be  puiushed  with  death;  and  soon 
after,  that  '  the  French  emiyratits  are  forever 
banished  from  the  territory  of  France,  and  those 
who  return  shall  be  pimished  with  death.'  A 
third  decree  directed  thtit  all  their  property, 
movable  and  immovable,  should  be  conti.scated 
to  the  .service  of  the  state.  These  decrees  were 
rigidly  executed:  and  though  almost  mmoticed 
amidst  the  bloody  deeds  wddch  at  the  same  period 
stained  the  Revolution,  ultimately  produced  the 
most  histing  tind  irremedialde  ell'ects.  At  length 
the  ])rostnition  of  the  Assenddy  before  the 
armed  sections  of  Paris  had  become  so  excessive, 
that  IJuzot  ;mil  Barbaroux,  the  most  intrepid  of 
the  Girondists,  brought  forward  two  measures 
which,  if  they  could  have  been  carried,  would 
have  emancipated  the  legislature  from  this  odious 
thraldom.  15uzot  proposed  to  establish  a  guard, 
speciiUly  for  the  protection  of  the  Conveiilinn, 
drawn  from  young  men  chosen  from  the  dill'i/ient 
departments.  B;irbaroux  at  the  .same  time 
brought  forward  four  decrees.  .  .  .  By  the  first, 
the  capital  was  to  cease  to  be  the  seat  of  the 
legisliiture,  when  it  lost  its  claim  to  their  presence 
by  failing  to  protect  them  from  insult.  By  the 
second,  the  trooiis  of  the  Federesand  the  national 
cavalry  were  to  be  charged,  along  with  the  armed 
.sections,  with  the  protection  of  the  legislature. 
By  the  third,  the  Convention  was  to  constitute 
itself  into  a  court  of  justice,  for  the  trial  of  all 
conspirators  against  itsautbority.  By  the  fourth, 
the  Convention  suspended  the  municipality  of 
Paris.  .  .  .  The  Jacobins  skilfully  availed  them- 
selves of  these  impotent  manifestations  of  dis- 
trust, to  give  additional  currency  to  the  report 
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th:il  till'  (iirnndists  inU'iiilcd  to  tninsport  the  seat 
of  ijoverniiieiit  to  the  southeni  provinces.  This 
rumour  riipiilly  gaiueil  frround  witli  the  popu- 
lace, and  augmented  tlicir  di.slil-ce  at  tlie  ministry. 
.  .  .  All  tlie.se  preliminary  struggles  were  essays 
of  strength  by  the  two  jjarties,  prior  to  tlie  grand 
<|Uestion  which  was  now  destined  to  attract  the 
eyes  of  Europe  and  the  world.  This  was  tlie 
trial  of  Louis  XVI." — Sir  A.  Alison,  Jlixt.  «/ 
h'lirupe,  ch.  8  U\  3). 

Also  IX:  G.  H.  Lewes,  Life  of  Robespierre,  eh. 
10. — A.  de  Lamartine,  lliM.  of  the  Girotulints,  hk. 
29-31. — ('.  D.  Yonge,  Hist,  of  France  under  the 
B'liii-bons.  eh.  43  {p.  4). — J.  Moore,  Jonriidl  in. 
Froiiee.  1792.  r.  2. 

A.  D.  1792  (September — December). —  The 
war  on  the  northern  frontier.— Battle  of 
Valmy.  —  Retreat  of  the  invading  army. — Cus- 
tine  in  Germany  and  Dumouriez  in  the  Nether- 
lands.— Annexation  of  Savoy  and  Nice. — The 
Decree  of  December  15. — Proclamation  of  a 
republican  crusade. —  "The  defence  of  France 
rested  on  General  Dumouriez.  .  .  .  Hapi)ily  for 
France  the  slow  advance  of  the  Prussian  general 
permitted  Dumouriez  to  occupy  the  difficult 
country  of  the  Argonues,  where,  while  waiting  for 
his  reinforcements,  he  was  able  for  some  time  to 
hold  the  invaders  in  check.  At  length  Bruns- 
wick made  his  way  past  the  defile  which  Du- 
mouriez had  chosen  for  his  first  line  of  defence; 
but  it  was  only  to  find  the  French  posted  in  such 
strength  on  his  dank  that  any  further  advance 
would  imperil  his  own  army.  If  tlie  advance 
was  to  be  continued,  Dumouriez  must  be  dis- 
lodged. Accordingly,  on  the  20tli  of  September. 
Brunswick,  facing  half-round  from  his  line  of 
march,  directed  his  artillery  against  the  hills  of 
Valmy,  where  Kellermann  anil  the  French  left 
were  encamped.  The  cannonade  continued  for 
some  hours,  but  it  was  followed  by  no  general 
attack.  Already,  before  a  blow  had  been  struck, 
the  German  forces  were  wasting  away  with  dis- 
ease. .  .  .  The  King  of  Prussia  began  to  listen 
to  the  proposals  of  peace  which  were  sent  to  him 
by  Dumouriez.  A  week  spent  in  negotiations 
served  only  to  strengthen  the  French  and  to 
aggravate  the  scarcity  and  sickness  witliiu  the 
(ierman  camp.  Dissensions  broke  out  between 
tlie  Prussian  and  Austrian  commanders;  a  retreat 
was  ordered  ;  and,  to  the  astonislimeut  of  Europe, 
the  veteran  forces  of  Brunswick  fell  back  before 
the  mutinous  soldier}'  and  unknown  generals  of 
the  Revolution.  .  .  .  In  the  meantime  the  Legis- 
lative Assembly  had  decreed  its  own  dissolution 
.  .  .  and  had  ordered  the  election  of  representa- 
tives to  frame  a  constitution  for  France.  .  .  .  The 
(ilroudins.  who  had  been  the  party  of  extremes 
in  the  Legislative  Assembly,  were  the  party  of 
moderation  and  order  in  the  Convention.  .  .  . 
jNIonarehy  was  abolished,  and  France  declared 
a  Republic  (Sept.  21).  Office  continued  in  the 
hands  of  the  Giroude;  but  the  vehement,  uucoin- 
promising  spirit  of  their  rivals,  the  so-called 
party  of  the  Mountain,  quickly  made  itself  felt 
in  all  the  relations  of  France  to  foreign  powers. 
Tlie  intention  of  conquest  might  still  be  as  sin- 
cerely disavowed  as  it  had  been  five  months  be- 
fore;  but  were  the  converts  to  liberty  to  be 
denied  the  right  of  uniting  themselves  to  the 
French  people  by  their  own  free  will  ?  .  .  .  The 
.scruples  which  had  lately  condemned  all  annex- 
ation of  territory  vanished  in  that  orgy  of  pa 
triotism  which  followed  the  cxpul.siou  of  the  in 


vader  and  the  discoveiy  that  the  Revolution  was 
already  a  power  in  other  lands  than  France.  .  .  . 
Along  the  entire  frontier,  from  Dunkirk  to  the 
Maritime  Alps,  France  nowdicre  touched  a  strong, 
united,  and  independent  people;  and  along  this 
entire  frontier,  except  in  the  country  opposite 
Alsace,  the  armed  proselytism  of  the  French 
Revolution  proved  a  greater  force  than  the  intlu- 
ences  on  which  the  existing  order  of  things  de- 
pended. In  the  Low  Countries,  in  the  Principali- 
ties of  the  Rhine,  in  Switzerland,  in  Savoy,  in 
Piedmont  itself,  the  doctrines  of  the  Revolution 
were  welcomed  by  a  more  or  less  numerous  class, 
and  the  armies  of  France  appeared  for  a  moment 
as  the  missionaries  of  liberty  and  right  rather  than 
as  an  invading  enemy.  No  sooner  had  Bruns- 
wick been  brought  to  a  stand  by  Dumouriez  at 
Valmy  than  a  French  division  under  Custinc 
crossed  the  Alsatian  frontier  and  advanced  upon 
Spires,  where  Brunswick  had  left  large  stores  of 
war.  The  garrison  was  defeated  in  an  encoun- 
ter outside  the  town;  Spires  and  Worms  surren- 
dered to  Custinc.  In  the  neighbouring  fortress  of 
Mainz,  the  key  to  western  Germany,  Custine's 
advance  was  watched  with  anxious  satisfaction  by 
a  republican  party  among  the  inhabitants,  from 
whom  the  French  general  learnt  that  he  had  only 
to  appear  before  the  city  to  become  its  master. 
...  At  the  news  of  the  capture  of  Spires,  the 
Archbishop  retired  into  the  interior  of  Germany, 
leaving  the  administration  to  a  board  of  ecclesias- 
tics and  officials,  who  published  a  manifesto  call- 
ing upon  their  'beloved  brethren  '  the  citizens  to 
defend  themselves  to  the  last  extremity,  and  llien 
followed  their  master's  example.  A  council  of 
war  declared  the  city  to  be  untenable;  and,  be- 
fore Custine  had  brought  up  a  single  siege-gun, 
the  garrison  capitulated,  and  the  French  were 
welcomed  into  Mainz  bv  the  partisans  of  the 
Republic  (Oct.  20).  .  .  .  "Although  the  mass  of 
the  inhabitants  held  aloof,  a  Republic  was  finally 
proclaimed,  and  incorporated  with  the  Republic 
of  France.  The  success  of  Custine's  raid  into 
Germany  did  not  divert  the  Convention  from  the 
design  of  attacking  Austria  in  the  Netherlands, 
which  Dumouriez  had  from  the  first  pressed 
upon  the  Government.  It  was  not  three  years 
since  the  Netherlands  had  been  in  full  revolt 
against  the  Emperor  Joseph.  .  .  .  Thus  the 
ground  was  everywhere  prepared  for  a  Frencli 
occupation.  Dumouriez  crossed  the  frontier. 
The  border  fortresses  no  longer  existed ;  and 
after  a  single  battle  won  by  the  French  at  ,Ie- 
niappes  on  the  6th  November,  the  Austrians,  find- 
ing the  population  universally  hostile,  aban- 
doned the  Netherlands  without  a  struggle.  The 
victory  of  Jemappes,  the  first  pitched  fiattle  won 
by  the  Republic,  e.xeited  an  outburst  of  revolu- 
tionary fervour  in  the  Convention  which  deejily 
alTected  the  relations  of  France  to  Great  Brilain, 
hitherto  a  neutral  spectator  of  tlie  war.  A  de- 
cree was  pa.ssed  for  the  publication  of  a  mani- 
festo in  all  languages,  declaring  that  the  French 
nation  offered  its  alliance  to  all  peoples  who 
wished  to  recover  their  freedom,  and  charging 
the  generals  of  the  Republic  to  give  their  pro- 
tection to  all  persons  who  had  suffered  or  might 
sufferinthecau.se  of  liberty.  (Nov.  19.)  A  week 
later  Savoy  and  Nice  were  annexed  to  France, 
the  jiopulation  of  Savoy  having  almost  unani- 
mously declared  in  favour  of  France  on  the  out- 
lireak  of  war  between  France  and  Sardinia.  On 
the   loth   Deceinl)er  the  Convention   proclaimed 
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tliiit  a  sjstem  of  social  ami  political  revolution 
was  heucL'fortli  to  accompany  every  movement 
of  its  armies  on  foreign  soil.  'In  every  country 
tliatshall  be  occupied  by  tliearmiesof  the  French 
Ke]iublie  ' — such  was  the  substance  of  the  De- 
cree of  December  loth  —  'the  generals  shall  an- 
nounce the  abolition  of  all  existing  authorities; 
of  nobility,  of  serfage,  of  every  feudal  right  and 
every  nionojioly ;  the}'  shall  proclaim  the  sov- 
ereignty of  the  people.  .  .  .  The  French  nation 
will  treat  as  enemies  any  peoi)le  which,  refusing 
liberty  and  ei|uality,  desires  to  preserve  its  prince 
and  privileged  castes,  or  to  make  any  accommo- 
dation Avitli  them.'  This  singular  announcement 
of  a  new  cr\i.sade  cau.sed  the  Goveriunent  of 
Great  Britain  to  arm." — (.!.  A.  Fylfe,  Jlist.  if 
Modern  Europe,  r.  1,  ch.  2. 

Also  in:  F.  C.  Schlosscr,  Hist,  of  the  Wlh 
Ceiitiin/,  r.  6,  ilir.  3,  c/i.  2,  sect.  1. — E.  IJaines, 
Jlist.  of  the  Worsofthe  Freneh  Her.,  hk:  1,  rh.  8-r) 
(''.  1). 

A.D.  1792  (November— December). — Charges 
against  the  King. — Jacobin  clamor  for  his  con- 
demnation.— The  contest  in  Convention. — 
■■  There  were,  wilhout  a  doubt,  in  this  conjunc- 
ture, a  great  number  of  .Mountaineers  who,  on 
this  occasion,  acted  with  the  greatest  sincerity, 
and  only  as  republicans,  in  whose  eyes  Louis 
\V1.  appeared  guilty  with  respect  to  the  revo- 
lution; and  a  detlirone(I  king  was  dangerous  to 
a  young  denioeraey.  l!ut  this  party  would  have 
been  more  element,  had  it  not  had  to  ruin  the 
Girondc  at  the  same  time  with  Louis  XVI.  .  .  . 
Party  motives  and  pDjiular  animosities  combined 
against  this  unfortunate  prince.  Those  who, 
two  months  before,  would  liave  repelled  the  idea 
of  exposing  him  to  anj'  other  punishment  than 
thatof  dethronement,  were  stupetied;  so  (piickly 
does  man  lose  in  moments  of  crisis  the  right  to  de- 
fend his  npinions!  .  .  ,  After  the  lOtli  of  August, 
there  were  found  in  the  offices  of  the  civil  list 
documents  which  proved  the  secret  correspon- 
dence of  Louis  XVI.  witji  the  discontented 
princes,  with  the  <'migration,  and  with  Europe. 
lu  a  report,  drawn  up  at,  the  command  of  the 
legislative  assembly,  he  was  accused  of  intending 
to  betray  the  state  and  overthrow  the  revolu- 
tion. He  was  accu.sed  of  having  written,  on  the 
IGth  April,  17!)!,  to  the  bishop  of  Clermont,  that 
if  he  regained  his  power  he  would  restore  the 
former  government,  and  the  clergy  to  the  state 
in  which  they  previou.sly  were;  of  having  after- 
wards proposed  war,  merely  to  hasten  the  ap- 
jiroach  of  his  deliverers  ;  ...  of  having  been  on 
terms  with  his  brothers,  whom  his  pidilic  meas- 
ures had  discountenanced  ;  and,  lastly,  of  having 
constantly  opposed  the  revolution.  Fresh  dociT- 
ments  were  soon  brought  I'drward  in  su])port  of 
this  accusation.  In  theTuileries,  behind  a  jianel 
in  the  wainscot,  there  was  a  hole  wrought  in  the 
wall,  and  clo.sed  by  an  iron  door.  This  secret 
closet  was  pointed  out  by  the  minister,  Holand, 
and  there  were  discovered  jiroofs  of  all  the  con- 
s])iracies  and  intrigues  of  the  court  against  the 
revolution;  projects  with  the  popular  leiiders  to 
strengthen  the  constitutional  ])Ower  of  tlie  king, 
to  restore  the  ancient  regime  and  the  ari.stoerats; 
the  manieuvres  of  Talon,  the  arrangements  with 
^lirabeau,  the  propositions  accepted  by  Bouille, 
under  the  constituent  assembly,  and  some  new 
plots  under  the  legislative  assembly.  This  dis- 
cover}- increased  the  exasperation  against  Louis 
XVI.     Mirabeau's  bust  was  broken  by  the  Jaco- 


bins, and  the  conv<'ntion  covered  the  one  which 
stood  in  the  hall  wdiere  it  held  its  sittings.  For 
some  time  there  had  been  a  (piestion  in  the  as- 
sembly as  to  the  trial  of  tliis  iirince,  wdio,  having 
been  dethroned,  could  no  longer  be  proceedecl 
against.  There  was  no  tribunal  empowered  to 
pronounce  his  sentence,  no  inuiishment  which 
could  be  inllicted  on  him;  accordingly,  they 
jilunged  into  false  interpretations  of  tlie  inviola- 
bility granted  to  Louis  XVI.,  in  order  to  con- 
demn him  legally.  .  .  .  The  committee  of  legis- 
lati<in,  conunissioned  to  draw  up  a  report  on  the 
(|uestion  as  to  whether  Louis  XVI.  could  be 
tried,  and  whether  hi'  cuuld  be  tried  by  the  con- 
vention, deci<led  in  the  altirmative.  .  .  .  The  dis- 
cu.ssion  commenced  on  the  Uitli  of  November,  .six 
daysafterthen'porl of  thecoumiittee.  .  .  .  This 
violent  party  [the  jNIountain],  w  ho  wished  to  sub- 
stitute a  coup  d'etat  for  a  sentence,  to  follow  no 
law,  no  form,  but  to  strike  Louis  XVI.  like  a 
conipiercd  prisoner,  by  making  hostilities  even 
survive  victory,  had  but  a  very  feeble  majority 
in  the  convention;  but  without,  it  was  strongly 
supported  by  the  .laeobins  and  the  comnume. 
Notwithstanding  tlie  terror  which  it  alre:idy  in- 
spired, its  murderous  suggestions  were  repelled 
by  the  convention;  and  the  jiartisans  of  inviola- 
bility, in  their  turn,  couragecnisly  asserted  reasons 
of  ])ublic  interest  at  the  same  time  as  rules  of 
justice  and  humanity.  They  maintained  that  the 
same  men  coidd  not  be  judges  and  legislators, 
the  jury  and  the  accusers.  ...  In  a  jiulitical 
view,  they  showed  the  ccinse(|uences  of  the  king's 
condemnation,  as  it  would  alTect  the  anarchical 
party  of  the  kingdom,  rendering  it  still  more  in- 
solent; and  with  regard  to  Europe,  whose  .still 
neutral  powers  it  would  induce  to  join  the  coali- 
tion against  the  republic.  Hut  Kobesiiierre,  who 
during  this  long  debate  displayed  a  daring  and 
l>erseverance  that  liresaged  his  power,  appeareil 
at  the  tribune  to  su])port  Saint  Just,  to  reproach 
the  convention  with  involving  in  doubt  wiiat  the 
insurrection  had  decided,  and  with  restoring,  by 
sympathy  and  the  publicity  of  a  defence,  the 
fallen  royalist  party.  '  The  assembly,' said  lio- 
besiiierre,  'has  involuntarily  been  led  far  away 
from  the  real  question.  Here  we  have  nothing 
to  do  with  trial:  Louis  is  not  an  accused  man; 
you  are  not  judges,  you  are,  and  can  only  lie 
statesmen.  You  have  no  sentence  to  )ininounce 
for  or  against  a  man,  but  you  are  called  on  to 
adopt  a  measure  of  public  safety;  to  perform  an 
act  of  national  precaution.  A  (lethroned  king  is 
only  iit  for  two  purposes,  to  disturb  the  tran- 
(luillity  of  the  .state,  and  shake  its  freedom,  or  to 
strengthen  one  or  the  other  of  them.  Louis  was 
king;  the  republic  is  founded:  the  famous  ([ues- 
tion  you  are  discussing  is  decided  in  these  feu- 
words.  Louis  caimot  be  tried;  he  is  already 
tried,  he  is  condeiuned,  or  the  republic  is  not  ab- 
solved.' He  required  that  the  convention  should 
declare  Louis  XVI.  a  traitor  towards  the  French, 
criminal  towards  humanity,  and  sentence  him  at 
once  to  death,  by  virtue  of  the  insurrection.  The 
JMountaineers,  by  these  extreme  propositions,  by 
the  popularity  they  attained  without,  rendered 
condemnation  in  a  measure  inevitable.  By  gain- 
ing an  extraonlinary  advance  on  the  other  parties, 
it  obliged  them  to  follow  it,  though  at  a  distance. 
The  majority  of  the  convention,  composed  in  a 
large  part  of  Girondists,  whodari'd  not  pronounce 
Louis  XVI.  inviolable,  and  of  the  Plain,  decided, 
on  Petion's  proposition,  against  the  opinion  of 
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tlio  fanatical  ^Mountaineers  and  ayainst  tluit  of 
tlie  partisans  of  inviolability,  that  Louis  XVI. 
■siioiild  be  tried  by  tlie  convention.  Robert  Lindet 
then  made,  in  the  name  of  tlie  crjnimission  of  the 
twenty-one,  his  report  res]iectin',''  I>ouis  XVI. 
The  arraignment,  setting  forth  the  offences  ini- 
jiuted  to  liim,  was  drawn  up,  and  the  conven- 
tion summoned  the  prisoner  to  its  bar. " — F.  A. 
!Mignet,  JIi.it.  nf  the  French  Jici:,  eh.  fi. 

Also  in:  tf.  IT.  Lewes,  Life  of  linhenpierre,  rh. 
17. — A.  de  Lamartine,  Hut.  of  tlie  (lirnndi.itxjil,-. 
32-8:i  (r.  2).— A.  de  Beaiicliesnc.  I.oi,i.-<  XVTI.: 
Hi"  Life,  his  Siif.eii,,/.  his  Ih.ith.  1,1..  !). 

A.  D.  1792-1793  (December— January). — The 
King's  Trial  and  death  sentence. — "Un  I)e- 
icinbir  11.  the  ill-fated  monarch,  taken  from  his 
jirison  to  his  former  i)alace,  appeared  at  the  bar 
of  his  repidilican  judges,  was  received  in  silence 
and  with  covered  heads,  and  answered  interroga- 
tories addres.sed  to  him  as  '  Louis  Capet,'  though 
with  an  air  of  deference.  His  jiassivc  constancy 
touched  many  hearts.  .  .  .  On  the  26th  the  ad 
vocatesofthe  King  made  an  eloquent  defence 
for  their  discrowned  client,  and  Louis  added,  in 
a  few  simple  words,  that  the  'blood  of  the  lOtb 
of  August  should  not  be  laid  to  his  charge.'  The 
deliates  in  the  Assembly  now  began,  and  it  soon 
l>e<'ame  evident  that  llie  Jacobin  faction  were 
making  the  questioii  the  means  to  further  theii- 
objects,  and  to  hold  up  their  opponents  to  popu- 
lar hatred.  They  clamored  for  immediate  vi'U- 
geance  on  the  tyrant,  declareil  that  the  Republic 
could  not  be  .safe  until  the  Court  was  smitten  on 
its  head,  and  a  great  example  had  been  given  to 
Europe,  and  denounced  as  reactionary  and  as 
concealed  royalists  all  who  resisted  the  demands 
of  patriotism.  These  ferocious  invectives  were 
aided  by  the  expedients  so  often  employed  with 
success,  and  tlie  cajiital  and  its  mobs  were  ar- 
rayed to  intimidate  any  deputies  Avho  hesitated 
in  the  'cau.se  of  the  Xation. '  The  Moderates,  on 
the  other  hand. were  divided  in  mind;  a  majority, 
perhaps,  condemning  the  King,  but  also  wishing 
to  spare  his  life:  and  the  Gironde  leaders,  halt- 
ing between  their  convictions,  their  feelings,  their 
desires,  aiul  theirfears,  shrank  from  a  co\irageous 
and  resolute  course.  The  result  was  such  as 
usually  follows  when  energy  and  will  encounter 
indecision.  On  January  14  [the  loth,  according 
to  Thiers  and  others].  1793,  the  Convention  de- 
clared Louis  XVI.  guilty,  and  on  the  following 
<lay  [the  speaking  and  voting  lasted  through 
the  night  of  the  16th  and  the  day  after  it]  sen- 
tence of  inunediate  death  was  pronounced  by  a 
majority  of  one  [but  the  minority,  in  this  view, 
included  26  votes  that  were  cast  for  death  but 
in  favor  of  a  postponement  of  the  penalty,  on 
grounds  of  political  expediency],  proposals  for  a 
respite  and  an  appeal  to  the  jjeople  having  been 
rejected  at  the  critical  moment.  The  votes  had 
been  taken  after  a  solenm  call  of  the  deputies  at 
a  sitting  protracted  for  days;  and  the  spectacle 
of  the  vast  dim  hall,  of  the  shadowy  figures  of 
tlie  awestruck  judges  meting  out  the  fate  of 
their  former  Sovereign,  and  tier  upon  tier  of  half- 
seen  faces,  looking,  as  in  a  theatre,  on  the  drama 
below,  and  breaking  out  into  discordant  clamor, 
made  a  fearful  impression  on  many  eye-witnesses. 
( )ne  vote  excited  a  sensation  of  disgust  even 
.unoiig  the  most  ruthless  chiefs  of  the  Slountain, 
Ihougli  it  was  remarked  that  many  of  the  aban- 
doned women  who  crowded  the  galleries  shrieked 
approbation.    The  Duke  of  Orleans,  whose  Jaco- 


liin  professions  had  caused  him  to  be  returned 
for  Paris,  with  a  voice  in  which  etfrontery  min- 
gled with  terror,  jironounced  for  the  inunediate 
execution  of  his  kinsman.  The  minisler  of  ju.s- 
tic( — Danton  had  resigned  —  announced  on  the 
20tli  the  sentence  to  the  King.  'I'lie  captive  re- 
ceived the  mes.sage  calmly,  asked  for  three  days 
to  get  ready  to  die  (a  recpiest,  however,  at  once 
refused),  and  prayed  that  he  might  see  his  family 
and  have  a  confessor."— W.  O'C.  Morris,  The 
French  Iter.,  luid  First  Knqiire,  eh.  5. 

Also  i.n:  A.  Thiers,  Hist,  of  the  Fniich.  Rev. 
(Am.  >,!.).  c.-i.ji/e  4-4-7'2.— A.  F.'Bertrand  de  Mole- 
ville,  I'rinite  .Veinoirs,  relcitice  to  the  lust  t/edr  if 
iMiris  AT/.,  <■//.  89-40.— J.  B.  Clery,  .loiirual  of 
Occurrences  at  the  Temple. 

A.  D.  1792-1793  (December  -  February) — 
Determination  to  incorporate  the  Austrian 
Netherlands  and  to  attack  Holland. — Pitt's 
unavailing  struggle  for  peace.  —  England 
driven  to  arms.  —  War  with  the  Maritime 
Powers  declared  by  the  French. — ■Since  the 
licgiiuiiiig  of  December,  the  French  government 
had  contracted  their  far-reaching  schemes  within 
detinite  limits.  They  were  compelled  to  give  up 
the  hope  of  revolutionizing  the  German  Empire 
and  establishing  a  Republic  in  the  British  Is- 
lands; but  they  were  all  the  more  determined  in 
the  resolve  to  subject  the  countries  which  had 
hitherto  been  occupied  in  the  name  of  freedom, 
to  the  rule  of  France.  This  oliject  was  more  es- 
pecially pursued  in  Belgium  by  Danton  and 
three  other  deputies,  who  were  sent  as  Commis- 
sioners of  the  Convention  to  that  country  on  the 
30tli  of  November.  They  were  directed  to  en- 
quire into  the  condition  of  the  Provinces,  and  to 
consiiler  Dumourie/.'s  complaints  against  Pacho 
[the  Minister  at  War]  and  tlie  Committee  formed 
to  purchase  supplies  for  the  army."  Danton  be- 
came resolute  in  the  determinaticni  to  incoriiorate 
Belgium  and  pressed  the  project  inexorably. 
"It  was  a  matter  of  course  that  England 
would  interpose  both  by  word  and  deed  directly 
France  prepared  to  take  jiossession  of  Bel,gium. 
.  .  .  England  had  guaranteed  the  po.ssession  of 
Belgium  to  the  Emperor  in  1790  —  and  the  closing 
of  the  Sclielilt  lo  the  Dutch,  and  its  iiolitical 
position  in  Holland  to  the  House  of  Orange  in 
178y.  L'nder  an  imperative  sense  of  her  own 
interests,  she  had  struggled  to  prevent  the  French 
from  gaining  a  footing  in  Antwerp  and  Ostend. 
Pruilence,  lidelity  to  treaties,  the  retrospect  of 
the  past  and  the  hopes  of  the  future  —  all  called 
loudly  upon  her  nf)t  to  allow  the  balance  of 
Europe  to  be  disturbed,  and  least  of  all  in  Bel- 
gium."—  H.  von  Sybel.  llist.  if  the  French  Rer., 
bk.  o,  (•/(.  5  (('.  2).  — "The  French  Government 
resolved  to  attack  Holland,  and  ordered  its  gen- 
erals to  enforce  by  arms  the  opening  of  the 
Scheldt.  To  do  this  was  to  force  England  into 
war.  Public  ojiinion  was  already  pressing  every 
day  harder  upon  Pitt  [seeKxoL.VN'n:  A.  1).  1793- 
1796].  .  .  .  Across  the  Channel  his  moderation 
was  onl}'  taken  for  fear.  .  .  .  The  rejection  of 
his  last  oilers  inileed  made  a  contest  inevitable. 
Both  sides  cea.sed  from  diplomatic  communica- 
tions, and  in  February  1793  France  issued  her 
Declaration  of  War." — J.  R.  Green,  Hist,  of 
the  Enjjlish  People,  hk.  9,  ch.  4  (f.  4). 

Also  in  :  W.  E.  H.  Lecky,  Hist,  of  Enxj.  in 
tlie  18th  Centuri/,  ch.  22  (r.  6). — Earl  Stanhope, 
Ufe  of  Pitt,  ch.  16  (c.  -i).— Despatches  of  Earl 
Ooirer,  pp.  2r)6-3()9. 
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A.  D.  1793  (J^n"^''y'- — ^he  execution  of 
the  king. — "  Tn  tliis  ciiiiilusion.  tlicii,  IhinI  lliou 
conic.  0  hapless  LoviisI  'I'lic  Sun  of  Sixty  Kin{;s 
is  to  (lie  (in  the  ScalTfild  by  form  of  l>a\v.  liiilcr 
Sixty  Kirms  this  same  form  of  law.  form  of 
Society,  has  been  fasliioniiij^  itself  tosietlier  these 
thousand  years:  and  has  become,  one  way  and 
otlicr,  jr  most  stran.^e  Machine.  Surely,  if  need- 
ful, it  is  also  friijlitful,  tliis  ^lachine;  dead, 
blind;  not  wiuit  it  should  l)e;  whicli  with  swift 
stroke,  or  by  cold  .slow  torture,  has  wasted  the 
lives  and  sotds  of  innumerable  men.  And  beliold 
now  a  Kin.sr  liimself  or  say  rather  Kiiifihood  in 
Ins  person,  is  to  expire  lierc  in  cruel  lortuics;  — 
like  a  I'h.ilaris  shut  in  tlie  belly  of  bis  own  red- 
heated  I!ra/en  Bull!  It  is  ever  so;  and  thou 
shouldst  know  it,  O  liaiiglity  tyrannous  man: 
injvistice  breeds  injustice;  curses  and  false- 
lioods  do  verilj'  return  'always  home,'  wide  as 
tliey  may  wander.  Innocent  Louis  bears  the 
sins  of  many  frenerations:  he  too  cxiiericnces 
that  man's  triliunal  is  not  in  this  Earth;  tliatif  lie 
had  iKj  liiiiher  one,  it  were  not  well  with  him. 
A  Kin,!;  dyinj;  by  such  violence  appeals  impres- 
sively to  the  imagination;  as  the  like  must  do, 
and  ought  to  do.  And  yet  at  bottom  it  is  not 
the  King  dying,  but  the  man!  Kingsliip  is  a 
coat:  the  grand  loss  is  of  the  skin.  The  man 
from  whom  yon  take  his  Life,  to  him  can  the 
whole  combined  world  do  more'?  ...  A  Con- 
fessor has  come;  Abbe  Edgeworth.  of  Irish 
extraction,  whom  the  King  knew  by  good  rcjiort, 
lias  come  promptly  on  this  solemn  mission. 
Leave  the  Earth  alone,  tlien,  thou  hapless  King; 
it  with  its  malice  will  go  its  way,  thou  also  canst 
go  thine.  A  hard  scene  yet  remains :  the  part- 
ing witli  our  loved  ones.  Kind  hearts,  environed 
in  the  same  grim  peril  with  us;  to  be  left  here! 
Let  tlie  reader  look  with  the  eyes  of  Valet  f'h'ry 
through  these  glass-doors,  where  also  the  jMunici- 
pality  watches;  and  see  the  eruclest  of  scenes: 
'At  half-past  eight,  the  door  of  the  ante-room 
opened:  tlie  (.2uecn  appeared  first,  leading  her 
Son  bj'  the  hand;  then  Madame  Hoyale  and 
Madame  Elizabeth:  they  all  llnng  them.selves 
into  the  arms  of  the  King.  Silence  reigned  for 
some  minutes;  interrupted  only  by  sobs.'  .  .  . 
For  nearly  two  hours  this  agony  lasts;  then 
they  tear  tliemselves  asunder.  'Promi.se  that 
you  will  see  us  on  the  morrow.'  He  jiromiscs: 
—  Ah  j'es,  yes;  yet  once;  and  go  now.  ye  loved 
ones;  cry  to  (Jod  for  your.sclves  and  me! — It 
was  a  hard  scene,  but  it  is  over.  He  will  not 
see  them  on  the  morrow.  The  Queen  in  passin,g 
through  the  ante-room,  glanced  at  the  Cerberus 
Municipals;  and.  with  woman's  vehemence,  .said 
through  her  tears,  '  Vous  etes  tons  des  sceh'rats. ' 
King  Louis  slept  sound,  till  five  in  the  morning, 
when  Clery,  as  he  had  been  ordered,  awoke  him. 
Clery  dressed  his  hair:  while  this  went  forward. 
Louis  took  a  ring  from  his  watch,  and  kept  try- 
ing it  on  his  finger;  it  was  his  wedding-ring, 
wliich  he  is  now  to  return  to  the  Queen  as  a 
mute  farewell.  At  half-past  six,  lie  took  the 
Sacrament,  and  continued  in  devotion,  and  con- 
ference with  Abbe  Edgeworth.  He  will  not  see 
his  family:  it  were  too  hard  to  bear.  At  eight 
the  Municipals  enter:  the  King  gives  tliein  his 
Will,  and  messages  and  effects;  which  they,  at 
first,  brutally  refuse  to  take  charge  of:  he  gives 
them  a  roll  of  gold  pieces,  a  hundred  and  twenty- 
live  hniis ;  these  are  to  be  returned  to  Malesherbes, 
who  liad  lent  them.     At  nine   Santerre  .savs  the 


Innir  is  come.  The  King  begs  yet  to  retire  for 
three  minutes.  At  the  end  of  three  mimites. 
Santerre  again  says  tlie  iKUir  is  come.  '  Stamp- 
ing on  the  ground  with  his  right-foot,  Louis 
answers:  Partons,  Let  us  go.' — llow  tlie  rolling 
of  those  drums  conies  in.  through  the  Temiile 
l)astiimsand  bulwarks,  on  the  heart  of  a  (|ueenly 
wife;  soon  to  be  a  widow!  He  is  gone,  then, 
and  has  not  seen  ns?  ...  At  the  Temple  (}atc 
were  some  faint  cries,  perhaps  from  voices  of 
])itiful  wimien:  Grace!  Grace!  Through  the  rest 
of  the  streets  there  is  silence  as  of  the  grave. 
No  man  not  armed  is  allowed  to  be  there:  the 
armed,  did  any  even  pity,  dare  not  express  it. 
each  man  overawed  by  all  his  neiglibours.  All 
windows  are  down,  none  seen  looking  through 
them.  All  shops  arc  shut.  No  wheel-carriage 
rolls,  this  morning,  in  these  .streets  but  one  only. 
SO.OOO  armed  men  stand  ranked,  like  armed 
statues  of  men;  cannons  bristle,  cannoneers  with 
match  burning,  but  no  word  or  movement:  it  is 
as  a  city  enchanted  into  silence  and  stone:  one 
carriage  with  its  escort,  slowly  rumbling,  is  the 
only  sound.  Louis  reads,  in  his  Hook  of  I)(!vo- 
tion,  the  Prayers  of  the  Dying:  clatl(^r  of  this 
death-march  falls  sharp  on  the  ear,  in  the  great 
silence;  but  the  thought  w(nild  fain  struggle 
heavenward,  and  forget  the  Earth.  As  the 
clock  strikes  ten,  behold  the  Place  de  la  Hevolu- 
tion,  once  Place  de  Louis  Quinze:  the  Ginllotine, 
mounted  near  the  old  Pedestal  where  once  stood 
the  Statue  of  that  Louis!  Far  round,  all  liristles 
with  cannons  and  armed  men:  spectators  crowd- 
ing in  the  rear;  D'()rl(3ans  Egalite  there  in  cabrio- 
let. .  .  .Heedless  of  all  Louis  reads  his  Prayers 
of  the  Dying;  not  till  five  minutes  yet  has  he 
finished;  then  the  Carriage  opens.  What  temper 
he  is  in'?  Ten  different  witnes.ses  will  give  ten 
different  accounts  of  it.  He  is  in  the  collision  of 
all  tempers;  arrived  now  at  the  black  Malil- 
strom  and  descent  of  Death:  in  sorrow,  in  indig- 
nation, in  resignation  struggling  to  be  resigned. 
'Take  care  of  M.  Edgeworth,'  he  straitly 
charges  the  Lieutenant  who  is  sitting  with  them: 
then  they  two  descend.  The  drums  arc  beating: 
'  Taisez-vous,  Silence!'  he  cries  'in  a  terrible 
voice,  d'une  voi.x  terrible.'  He  mounts  the  .scaf- 
fold, not  without  delay;  he  is  in  puce  coat, 
breeches  of  gray,  white  stocking.s.  He  strips 
off  the  coat ;  stands  disclosed  in  a  sleeve-waistcoat 
of  white  flannel.  The  executioners  approach  to 
bind  him:  he  spurns,  resists;  Abl)(i  Kdgeworth 
has  to  remind  him  how  the  Saviour,  in  whom  men 
trust,  submitted  to  be  bound.  Ilis  hands  are  tied, 
his  head  bare;  the  fatal  moment  is  come.  He 
advances  to  the  edge  of  the  Scaffold,  'his  face 
very  red,'  and  .says:  '  Frenchmen.  I  die  innocent: 
it  is  from  the  Scaffold  and  near  a|ipearing  liefore 
God  that  I  tell  y(m  so.      I  pardon  my  enemies;  I 

desire  that  France '    A  General  on  horseback, 

Santerre  or  another,  prances  out  with  niilifted 
hand :  '  Tambours ! '  The  drums  drown  the  voice. 
'Executioners,  do  your  duty!'  The  Execu- 
tioners, desperate  lest  themselves  be  murdered 
(for  Santerre  and  his  Armed  Ranks  will  strike, 
if  they  do  not),  seize  the  hapless  Louis:  six  of 
them  desjierate,  him  singly  des|ienite,  strug:;ling 
there;  and  bind  him  to  their  plank.  Alibe  Edge- 
worth,  stooping,  bespeaks  him:  'Son  of  Saint 
Louis,  ascend  to  Heaven.'  The  Axe  clanks 
down:  a  King's  Life  is  .shorn  awav.  It  is  Mon- 
day the  21st  of  .January  1793.  He  w.as  aged  38 
years  four  months  and  28   days.     Executioner 
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Samson  shows  the  Head:  fierce  shouts  of  Vive  la 
Republique  rises,  and  swells ;  caps  raised  on  baj-o- 
nets,  hats  waving:  students  of  the  College  of 
Four  Nations  take  it  up,  on  the  far  Quais;  tling 
it  over  Paris.  D'Orleans  drives  off  in  his  cabrio- 
let: the  Townhall  Councillors  rub  their  hands, 
saying,  'It  is  done.  It  is  done.'  ...  In  the 
coffee-houses  that  evening,  says  Prudhomme, 
Patriot  shook  liands  with  Patriot  in  a  more  cor- 
dial manner  than  usual.  Not  till  some  days 
after,  according  to  Mercier,  did  public  men  see 
what  a  grave  thing  it  was.  A  grave  tiling  it 
indispntably  is;  and  will  have  consequences.  .  .  . 
At  home  this  Killing  of  a  King  has  divided  all 
friends;  and  abroad  it  has  united  all  enemies. 
Fraternity  of  Peoples,  Revolutionary  Propagan- 
dism;  Atheism,  Regicide;  total  destruction  of 
social  order  in  this  world !  All  Kings,  and  lovers 
of  Kings,  and  haters  of  Anarchy,  rank  in  coali- 
tion; as  in  a  war  for  life." — T.  Carlyle,  The  Fr. 
Eev.,  i\  3,  hk.  2,  ch.  8. 

A.  D.  1793  (February — April). —  Increasing 
anarchy. —  Degradation  of  manners. —  Forma- 
tion of  the  terrible  Revolutionary  Tribunal. — 
Treacherous  designs  of  Dumouriez. —  His  in- 
vasion of  Holland. —  His  defeat  at  Neer- 
winden  and  retreat. —  His  flight  to  the  enemy. 
— ""While  the  French  were  .  .  .  throwing  down 
the  gauntlet  to  all  Europe,  their  own  country 
seemed  sinking  iifto  anarchical  dissolution. 
Paris  was  filled  with  tumult,  insurrection  and 
robbery.  At  the  denunciations  of  3Iarat  against 
'forestallers, '  tlie  shops  were  entered  by  the 
mob,  who  carried  olT  articles  at  their  own  prices, 
and  sometimes  without  paying  at  all.  The 
populace  was  agitated  by  the  harangues  of  low 
itinerant  demagogues.  Rough  and  brutal  man- 
ners were  affected,  and  all  the  courtesies  of  life 
abolished.  The  revolutionary  leaders  adopted  a 
dress  called  the  'carmagnole,'  consisting  of 
enormous  black  pantaloons,  a  short  jacket,  a 
three-coloured  waistcoat,  and  a  Jacobite  wig  of 
short  black  hair,  a  terrible  moustache,  the 
'bonnet  rouge.' and  an  enormous  sabre.  [The 
name  Carmagnole  was  also  given  to  a  tunc  and 
a  dance;  it  is  suppo.sed  to  have  borne  originally 
some  reference  not  now  understooel  to  Carmag- 
nola  in  Piedmont.]  3Ioderate  persons  of  no 
strong  political  opinions  were  denounced  as 
■sus])ccted,' and  tlicir  crime  stigmatised  by  the 
newly  coined  word  of  '  moderantisrae. '  The  varia- 
tions of  pojiular  feeling  were  recorded  like  the 
heat  of  the  weather,  or  the  rising  of  a  flood. 
The  principal  articles  in  the  journals  were 
entitled  '  Thermometer  of  the  Public  Jlind  ;'  the 
Jacobins  talked  of  .  .  .  being  '  up  to  the  level.' 
Many  of  the  provinces  were  in  a  disturl)ed  state. 
A  movement  had  been  organising  in  Brittany  ever 
■since  1791,  but  the  death  of  the  Marquis  de  la 
Rouaric.  its  principal  leader,  had  for  tlie  present 
suspended  it.  A  more  formidable  insurrection 
was  ])rei)aring  in  La  Vendee.  ...  It  was  in  the 
midst  of  these  disturbances,  aggravated  by  a 
suspicion  of  General  Dumouriez's  treachery, 
which  we  shall  presently  have  to  relate,  that  the 
terrible  court  known  as  the  Revolutionary 
Tribunal  was  established.  It  was  first  formally 
proposed  in  the  Convention  March  9th,  by 
Carrier,  the  miscreant  afterwards  notorious  by 
his  massacres  at  Nantes,  urged  by  Cambaceres 
on  the  10th,  and  completed  that  very  night  at 
the  instance  of  Danton,  who  rushed  to  the 
triliune,  insisted  that  the  Assembly  should  not 


separate,  till  the  new  Court  had  been  organised. 
.  .  .  The  extraordinary  tribunal  of  August 
179'3  had  not  been  found  to  work  fast  enough, 
and  it  was  now  su|)erseded  by  this  new  one, 
which  became  in  fact  only  a  method  of  massa- 
cring under  the  form  of  law.  The  Revolutionary 
Tribunal  was  designeil  to  take  cognisance  of  all 
counter-revolutionary  attempts,  of  all  attacks 
ujjon  liberty,  equality,  the  unity  and  indivisi- 
bility of  the  Republic,  the  internal  and  external 
safety  of  the  State.  A  commission  of  six  mem- 
bers of  the  Convention  was  to  examine  and  re- 
port upon  the  cases  to  be  brought  before  it,  to 
draw  up  and  present  the  acts  of  accusation. 
The  tribunal  was  to  be  composed  of  a  jury  to 
decide  upon  the  facts,  five  judges  to  api)ly  the 
law,  a  public  accuser,  and  two  substitutes;  froi:i 
its  sentence  there  was  no  appeal.  Meanwhile 
Dumouriez  had  returned  to  the  army,  very  dis- 
satisfied that  he  had  failed  in  his  attempts  to 
save  the  King  and  baflle  the  Jacobins.  lie  had 
formed  the  design  of  invading  Holland,  dissolv- 
ing the  Revolutionary  Committee  in  that  coun- 
try, annulling  the  decree  of  Dec.  1.5th,  otrering 
neutrality  to  the  English,  a  suspension  of  arms 
to  the  Austrians,  reuniting  the  Belgian  and 
Batavian  republics,  and  proposing  to  France  a 
re-union  with  them.  In  case  of  refusal,  he 
designed  to  march  upon  Paris,  dissolve  the  Con- 
vention, extinguish  Jacobinism;  in  short,  to 
play  the  part  of  Jlonk  in  England.  This  plan 
was  confided  to  four  persons  only,  among  wlioni 
Danton  is  said  to  have  been  one.  .  .  .  Du- 
mouriez, having  directed  General  Miranda  to 
lay  siege  to  Maestricht,  left  Antwerp  for  Hol- 
land. Feb.  22nd,  and  by  March  4th  had  seized 
Breda,  Klundert  and  Gertruydenberg.  Austria, 
at  the  instance  of  England,  had  pushed  forward 
1 12,1100  men  under  Prince  Josias  of  Saxe-Coburg. 
Clairfait,  with  his  army,  at  this  time  occujiied 
Berghem,  where  he  was  separated  from  the 
French  only  by  the  little  river  Rocr  and  the 
fortress  of  Juliers.  Coburg,  having  joined 
Clairfait,  March  1st,  crossed  the  Roer,  defeated 
the  French  under  Dampierre  at  Altenhoven,  and 
thus  compelled  Miranda  to  raise  the  siege  of 
Maestricht,  and  retire  towards  Tongres.  Aix-la- 
Chapelle  was  entered  by  the  Austrians  after  a 
smart  contest,  and  the  French  compelled  to  re- 
treat upon  Liege,  while  the  divisions  under 
Stengel  and  Neuilly,  being  cut  off  by  this  move- 
ment, were  thrown  back  into  Limburg.  The 
Austrians  then  crossed  the  Jleuse,  and  took 
Liege,  Jlarch  6th.  Dumouriez  was  now  com 
pelled  to  concentrate  his  forces  at  Louvain. 
From  this  place  he  wrote  a  threatening  letter  to 
the  Convention.  March  11th,  denouncing  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  ministry,  the  acts  of  oppression 
committed  in  Belgium,  and  the  decree  of  Decem- 
ber loth.  This  letter  threw  the  Conmiittee  of 
General  Defence  into  consternation.  It  was 
resolved  to  keep  it  secret,  anil  Danton  and 
Lacroix  set  off  for  Dumouriez's  camp,  to  try 
what  they  could  do  with  him.  but  found  him  in- 
flexible. His  proceedings  had  already  unmasked 
his  designs.  At  Antwerp  he  had  ordered  the 
Jacobin  Club  to  be  closed,  and  the  members  to 
be  imprisoned,  at  Brussels  he  had  dis.solved  the 
legion  of  'sans-culottes. '  Dumouriez  was  de- 
feated by  Prince  Coburg  at  Neerwinden.  March 
18th.  and  again  on  the  22nd  at  Louv;iin.  In  a 
secret  interview  with  the  Austrian  Colonel  Mack, 
a  (lav  or  two  after,  at  Ath,  he  announced  to  that 
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officer  his  intfiition  to  marcli  on  Paris  and  cstiil)- 
lisli  a  constitutional  inoiiai'cliy,  l>nt  notliinij  was 
said  as  to  who  was  to  wear  tliu  crown.  Thc^ 
Aiistrians  were  to  support  Diiinouric/.'s  advance 
upon  Paris,  hut  not  to  sliow  tlicmsclves  cxccjit 
in  case  of  need,  and  he  was  to  have  tlie  com- 
mand of  what  Austrian  troops  lie  inii;lit  select. 
The  Fren<-h  now  continued  their  r('treat,  which, 
in  conseciuence  of  these  ne.socialions,  was  tin- 
molested.  The  Archduke  ('harles  and  Prince 
Cobtirg  entered  Brussels  March  Sotli,  and  the 
Dutch  towns  were  shortly  after  retaken.  When 
Duraouriez  arrived  with  his  van  at  Courtrai,  he 
was  met  by  three  emissaries  of  the  Jacobins, 
sent  apiiarently  to  sound  him.  He  bluntly  told 
them  that  his  desii^n  was  to  .save  Prance,  wlielher 
they  cilled  him  C;esar,  Cromwell  or  Monk,  de- 
nounced the  Convention  as  an  assembly  of 
tyrants,  said  that  he  despised  their  decrees.  .  .  . 
At  ISt.  Amand  he  was  met  by  Beiirnoiiville,  then 
minister  of  war,  who  was  to  supersede  him  in 
the  command,  and  by  four  commissaries  de- 
spatched by  the  Convention."  Dumouriez 
arrested  these,  delivered  them  to  Clairfait,  and 
they  were  sent  to  Macstricht.  "The  allies  were 
so  .sanj^uine  that  Dvimouricz's  defection  would 
put  an  end  to  the  Revolution,  that  Lord  Auck- 
land and  Count  Stahremberg,  the  Austrian 
minister,  lookin.s;  upon  the  dissolution  and  tliffht 
of  the  Convention  as  certain,  addressed  a  joint 
note  to  the  States-General,  requesting  them  not 
to  shelter  such  members  of  it  as  had  taken  any 
part  in  the  condemnation  of  Louis  XVL  But 
Dumouriez's  army  was  not  with  him.  On  the 
road  to  Conde  he  was  fired  on  by  a  body  of 
volunteers  and  compelled  to  tly  for  his  life  (.ipril 
4th)."  The  diiy  following  he  abandoneil  his 
army  and  went  over  to  the  Austrian  (piarters  at 
Tournay,  with  a  few  companions,  thus  ending 
his  political  and  military  career.  "The  situation 
of  France  at  this  time  seemed  almost  desperate. 
The  army  of  the  North  was  compli-tely  <lis- 
orgauised  through  the  treachery  of  Dumouriez; 
the  armies  of  the  Rhine  and  Moselle  were  re- 
treating; those  of  the  Alps  and  Italy  were  ex- 
pecting an  attack;  on  the  eastern  side  of  the 
Pyrenees  the  troops  were  without  artillery,  with- 
out generals,  almost  without  bread,  while  on  the 
western  side  the  Spaniards  were  advancing 
towards  Bayoime.  Brest,  Cherbourg,  the  coa.sts 
of  Brittany,  were  threatened  by  the  Engli-sh. 
The  ocean  jiorts  contained  only  si.\  ships  of  the 
line  ready  for  sea,  and  the  >Iediterrancan  fleet 
was  being  r<']>aired  at  Totdon.  But  the  energy 
of  the  revolutionary  leaders  was  equal  to  the 
occasion." — T.  IL  Dyer,  Hist,  of  Modern  Europe, 
bk.  7.  ch.  5  (('.  4). 

Also  in  A.  Griffiths,  French  Revnlatiiinnry 
Oenernln,  ch.  5. — F.  C.  Schlosser,  Hint,  of  the 
\?.th  Cenfiin/.  v.  6,  die.  2,  ch.  2,  mrt.  1-2.— C. 
MacFarlanei  The  Pr.  Rev.,  v.  3,  ch.  11. 

A.  D.  1793  (March — April). — The  insurrec- 
tion in  La  Vendee.  — "  Kver  since  the  alpolition 
of  royalty  and  the  constitution  of  17!ll).  tlial  is, 
since  the  loth  of  August,  a  condemnatory  and 
threatening  silence  had  prevailed  in  .Normandy. 
Bretagne  e.xhiliited  still  more  hostile  sentiments, 
and  the  people  there  were  engrossed  by  fondness 
for  the  priests  and  the  gentry.  Nearer  to  the  banks 
of  the  Loire,  this  attachment  amounted  to  insur- 
rection; and  lastly,  on  the  left  bank  of  that  river, 
in  the  Bocage,  Le  Loroux,  and  La  Vendee,  the 
insurrection  was  complete,  and  large  armies  of 


ten  and  twenty  thousand  men  were  already  in 
the  field.  ...  It  was  particidarly  on  this  left 
bank,  in  Anjou,  and  Upper  and  j.,ower  Poitou, 
that  tlie  famous  war  of  La  Vendee  had  broken 
out.  It  was  in  this  part  of  France  that  the 
influence  of  time  was  least  felt,  and  that  it  had 
jiroduced  least  change  in  the  ancient  manners. 
The  feudal  system  liad  there  ac(|uired  a  truly 
patriarchal  character;  and  Ihi^  K(^volntion,  in- 
stead of  operating  a  beneficial  reform  in  the 
country,  had  shocked  the  must  kinilly  h.abitsand 
been  received  as  a  persecution.  'I'he  Iioea,geand 
the  Marais  constitute  a  singular  coinitry,  which 
it  is  necessary  to  describe,  in  order  to  convey  an 
idea  of  the  manners  of  the  population,  and  the 
kind  of  society  that  was  formed  there.  Setting 
o\it  from  Nantes  and  Saunuir  and  proceeding 
from  the  Loire  to  the  sands  of  (Jlomie,  Lueim, 
Fontenay,  and  Niort,  you  meet  with  an  imeqnal 
undidatiiig  soil,  intersected  by  ravines  and 
cro.ssed  by  a  multitu<le  of  hedges,  which  serve 
to  fence  in  each  field,  and  which  have  on  this 
account  obtained  for  the  country  the  name  of 
the  Bocage.  As  you  approach  the  sea  the  ground 
declines,  till  it  terminates  in  salt  marshes,  and  is 
everywhere  cut  up  by  a  multitude  of  small 
canals,  which  render  access  almost  impossible. 
This  is  what  is  called  the  .Marais.  The  oidy 
abundant  produce  in  this  country  is  pasturage, 
consequently  cattle  are  i)leutiful.  The  peasiints 
there  grew  only  just  sufficient  corn  for  their  own 
consumption,  and  employed  the  produce  of  their 
herds  and  flocks  as  a  medium  of  exchange.  It  is 
well  known  that  no  people  are  more  simple  than 
those  subsisting  by  this  kind  of  industry.  Few 
great  towns  had  been  liuilt  in  these  parts.  They 
contained  only  large  villages  of  two  or  three 
thousand  souls.  Between  the  two  high-roads 
leading,  the  one  from  Tours  to  Poitiers,  and  the 
other  from  Nantes  to  La  Rochelle,  extended  a 
tract  thirty  leagues  in  breadth,  where  there  were 
none  but  cross-roads  leading  to  villages  and 
hamlets.  The  country  was  divided  into  a  great 
number  of  small  farms  paying  a  rent  of  from 
five  to  six  hundred  francs,  each  let  to  a  single 
family,  which  divided  the  produce  of  the  cattle 
with  "the  proprietor  of  the  land.  From  this  divi- 
sion of  farms,  the  seigneurs  had  to  treat  with 
each  family,  and  kept  up  a  continual  and  easy 
intcrcour.se  with  them.  The  simplest  mode  of 
life  prevailed  in  the  mansions  of  the  g<'ntry: 
they  were  fond  of  the  chase,  on  account  of  the 
abundance  of  game;  the  gentry  and  the  peasants 
hunted  together,  and  they  were  all  celebr.ited 
for  their  skill  and  vigour.  The  priests,  men  of 
extraordinary  purity  of  character,  exercised 
there  a  truly  paternal  ministry.  .  .  .  When  the 
Revolution,  so  beneficent  in  other  quarters, 
reached  this  country,  with  its  iron  level,  it  pro- 
duced profound  agitation.  It  had  been  well  if  it 
could  have  made  an  exception  there,  but  that 
was  impossible.  .  .  .  When  the  removal  of  the 
non-juring  priests  deprived  the  jieasants  of  the 
ministers  in  whom  they  had  confidence,  they 
were  vehemently  exasperated,  and.  as  in  Bre- 
tagne, they  ran  into  the  woods  and  travelled  to  a 
considerable  distance  to  attend  the  ceremonies  of 
a  worship,  the  only  true  one  in  their  estimation. 
From  that  moment  a  violent  hatred  was  kindled 
in  their  souls,  and  the  ])riests  neglected  no 
means  of  fanning  the  flames.  Tlie  lOth  of 
August  drove  several  Poitevin  nobles  back  to 
their  estates;    the   21st   of    January    estranged 
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them,  and  they  communicated  their  indignation 
to  those  about  them.  They  did  not  conspire, 
lionever.  as  some  liave  conceived.  Tlie  known 
dispo.sitions  of  the  country  had  incited  men  who 
were  strangers  to  it  to  frame  plans  of  conspiracy. 
One  had  been  hatched  in  Bretagne,  but  none  was 
formed  in  the  Bocage ;  tliere  was  no  concerted 
plan  tliere;  the  people  suffered  themselves  to  be 
driven  to  e.xtremity.  At  lengtli.  the  levy  of 
300,000  men  excited  iu  the  month  of  March  a 
general  insurrection.  .  .  .  Obliged  to  take  arms, 
they  chose  rather  to  fisht  against  the  republic 
than  for  it.  Nearly  about  the  same  time,  that 
is,  at  the  beginning  of  March,  the  drawing  was 
the  occasion  of  an  insurrection  in  the  Upper 
Bocage  and  in  the  Marais.  On  the  10th  of 
March,  the  drawing  was  to  take  place  at  St. 
Florent.  near  Ancenis.  in  Anjou.  The  young 
men  refused  to  draw.  The  guard  endeavoured  to 
force  them  to  comply.  The  military  command- 
ant ordered  a  piece  of  cannon  to  be  pointed  and 
fired  at  the  mutineers.  They  dashed  forward 
with  their  bludgeons,  made  themselves  masters 
of  the  piece,  disarmed  the  guard,  and  were,  at 
the  same  time,  not  a  little  astonished  at  their  own 
temerity.  A  carrier,  named  Cathelineau,  a  man 
highly  esteemed  in  that  part  of  the  country, 
possessing  great  bravery  and  powers  of  persua- 
sion, quitting  his  farm  on  hearing  the  tidings, 
hastened  to  join  them,  rallied  them,  roused  their 
courage,  and  gave  some  consistency  to  the  insur- 
rection by  his  skill  in  keeping  it  up.  The  very 
same  day  he  resolved  to  attack  a  republican 
post  consisting  of  eighty  men.  The  peasants 
followed  him  with  tTieir  bludgeons  and  their 
muskets.  After  a  first  volley,  every  shot  of 
which  told,  because  they  were  excellent  marks- 
men, they  rushed  upon  the  post,  disarmed  it, 
and  made  themselves  master  of  the  position. 
Xext  day,  Cathelineau  proceeded  to  Chemille, 
which  he  likewise  took,  in  spite  of  200  republi- 
cans and  three  pieces  of  cannon.  A  gamekeeper 
at  the  chateau  of  JIaulevrier,  named  Stotilet,  and 
a  young  peasant  of  the  village  of  Chanzeau,  had 
on  their  part  collected  a  band  of  peasants. 
These  came  and  joined  Cathelineau,  who  con- 
ceived the  daring  design  of  attacking  ChoUet, 
the  most  considerable  town  in  the  country,  the 
chief  place  of  a  district,  and  guarded  by  500 
republicans.  .  .  .  The  victorious  band  of  Cathe- 
lineau entered  Cliollet,  seized  all  the  arms  that  it 
could  find,  and  made  cartridges  out  of  the 
charges  of  the  cannon.  It  was  always  in  this 
manner  that  the  Vendeans  procured  ammunition. 
.  .  .  Another  much  more  general  revolt  had 
broken  out  in  the  Marais  and  the  department  of 
La  Vendee.  At  ilachecoul  and  Challans,  the 
recruiting  was  the  occasion  of  a  universal  insur- 
rection. .  .  .  Three  hundred  republicans  were 
shot  by  parties  of  20  or  30.  .  .  .  In  the  depart- 
ment of  La  Vendee,  that  is,  to  the  south  of  the 
theatre  of  this  war,  the  insurrection  assumed 
still  more  consistence.  The  national  guards  of 
Fontenay,  having  set  out  on  their  march  for 
Chantonnay,  were  repulsed  and  beaten.  Chan- 
tonnay  was  plundered.  General  Verteuil,  who 
commanded  the  11th  military  division,  on 
receiving  intelligence  of  this  defeat,  dispatched 
General  Marce  with  1,200  men,  partly  troops  of 
the  line,  and  partly  national  guards.  The  rebels 
who  were  met  at  St.  Vincent,  were  repulsed. 
General  Marce  had  time  to  add  1,200  more  men 
and  nine  pieces  of  cannon  to  his  little  army.     In 


marching  upon  St.  Fulgent,  he  again  fell  in 
with  the  Vendeans  in  a  valley  and  stopped  to 
restore  a  bridge  which  they  had  destroj-ed. 
About  four  in  the  afternoon  of  the  18th  of  March, 
the  Vendeans,  taking  the  initiative,  advanced 
and  attacked  him  .  .  .  and  made  themselves 
masters  of  the  artillery,  the  ammunition,  and  the 
arms,  which  the  soldiers  threw  away  that  they 
might  be  the  lighter  in  their  flight.  These  more 
important  successes  in  the  department  of  La 
Vendee  properly  so  tailed,  procured  for  the 
insurgents  the  name  of  Vendeans,  which  they 
afterwards  retained,  though  the  war  was  far 
more  active  out  of  La  Vendee.  The  pillage 
committed  by  them  in  the  Marais  caused  them 
to  be  called  brigands,  though  the  greater  number 
did  not  deserve  that  appellation.  The  insurrec- 
tion extended  into  the  Marais  from  the  environs 
of  Nantes  to  Les  Sables,  and  into  Anjou  and 
Poitou,  as  far  as  the  environs  of  Vihiers  and 
Parthenay.  .  .  .  Easter  recalled  all  the  insur- 
gents to  their  homes,  from  which  they  never 
would  stay  away  long.  To  them  a  war  was  a 
sort  of  sporting  excursion  of  several  days :  they 
carried  with  them  a  sufficient  quantity  of  bread 
for  the  time,  and  then  returned  to  inflame  their 
neighbours  by  the  accounts  which  they  gave. 
Places  of  meeting  were  appointed  for  the  month 
of  April.  The  insurrection  was  then  general 
and  extended  over  the  whole  surface  of  the 
country.  It  might  be  comprised  in  a  line 
which,  commencing  at  Xantes,  would  pass 
through  Pornic,  the  Isle  of  Noirmoutiers,  Les 
Sables,  Lucon,  Fontenay,  Niort,  and  Parthenay, 
and  return  by  Airvault,  Thouar,  Done,  and  St. 
Florent,  to  the  Loire.  The  insurrection,  begun 
by  men  who  were  not  superior  to  the  peasants 
whom  they  commanded,  excepting  by  their 
natural  qualities,  was  soon  continued  by  men  of 
a  higher  rank.  The  peasants  went  to  the  man- 
sions and  forced  the  nobles  to  put  themselves  at 
their  head.  The  whole  Marais  insisted  on  being 
commanded  by  Charette.  ...  In  the  Bocage, 
the  peasants  applied  to  Messrs.  de  Bonchamps, 
d'Elbee,  and  de  Laroche-Jaequelein,  and  forced 
them  from  their  mansions  to  place  them  at  their 
head."  These  gentlemen  were  afterwards 
joined  by  M.  de  Lescure,  a  cousin  of  Henri  de 
Laroche-jacquelin. — A.  Thiers,  Uist.  of  the  Fr. 
Rev.  (Am.  «?.),  v.  2,  pp.  146-152. 

Also  in  Sir  A.  Alison.  IHkI.  of  Europe,  ch.  12, 
(r.  3). — ilarquise  de  Larochejaquelein,  Memoirs. 
— Henri  Lnroehejitqudii ii  diid  the  War  in  La 
Vendee.  (Chiirnhm  MisceUani/,  r.  2). — L.  I. 
Guiney,  ifon.'^ii  nr  FlinriUle  I.n  Rochejorjinlein.) 

A.  D.  1793  (March— June).  —  Vigorous 
measures  of  the  Revolutionary  government. — 
The  Committee  of  Public  Safety. — The  final 
struggle  of  Jacobins  and  Girondins. — The 
fall  of  the  Girondins. — The  news  of  the  defeat 
of  Dumouricz  at  Xeerwinden,  which  reached 
Paris  on  the  21st,  "  brought  about  two  important 
measures.  Jean  Debry,  on  behalf  of  the 
DiplomaticCommittee,  propo.sed  that  all  strangers 
should  be  expelled  from  France  within  eight 
days  who  could  not  give  a  good  reason  for  their' 
residence,  and  on  the  same  evening  the  Conuiiit- 
tee  of  General  Defence  was  reorganized  and 
placed  on  another  footing.  This  committee  had 
come  into  existence  in  January,  1793.  It  origi- 
nally consisted  of  21  members,  who  were  not 
directly  elected  by  the  Convention,  but  were 
chosen  from  the  seven  most  important  commit- 
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tees.  I5iit  now,  after  the  news  of  NeerwinJcn, 
a  powerful  coniniittce  was  directly  elected.  It 
consisted  of  24  ineinlicrs,  and  the  first  committee 
contained  nine  (iirondins,  nine  deputies  of  the 
Plain,  and  si.x  Jacobins,  including  every  repre- 
sentative man  in  the  Convention.  .  .  .  The  new 
Committee  was  jriven  tlie  greatest  powers,  and 
after  lirst  proposing  to  the  Convention  that  the 
penalty  of  ilcatli  sliould  be  decreed  against  every 
emigre  over  fourteen,  and  to  every  one  who  jjro- 
tccted  an  emigre,  it  proposed  that  Dumouriez 
should  be  summoned  to  the  bar  of  the  Conven- 
tion." Early  in  April,  news  of  the  desertion  of 
Dumouriez  and  the  retreat  of  Custine,  "made 
the  Convention  decide  on  yet  further  measures 
to  strengthen  the  executive.  JIarat,  who.  lii;e 
Danton  and  Robespierre,  was  statesman  enough  to 
perceiveihe  need  of  strengtliciiing  llice.xerutive, 
proposed  that  enlarged  jxiwcrs  sliould  be  given 
to  the  committees;  and  Isnard,  as  the  reporter 
of  the  Committee  of  General  Defence,  proposed 
the  establishment  of  a  smaller  committee  of  nine, 
with  supreme  and  unlimited  executive  power.s — 
a  propo.sal  which  was  warndy  supported  by 
every  .statesman  in  the  Convention.  ...  It  is 
noticeable  that  every  measure  which  .strength- 
ened the  terror  when  it  was  linally  established 
was  decreed  while  the  Girondins  could  com- 
mand a  majority  in  the  Convention,  and  that  it 
was  a  Girondin,  Isnard,  who  i)roposed  the 
immense  powers  of  tin;  Connuittee  of  Public 
Safety  [Comite  de  Salut  Public].  Upon  April  G 
Isnard  brought  up  a  decree  delining  the  jiowers 
of  the  new  committee.  It  was  to  consist  of 
nine  deputies;  to  confer  in  secret;  to  have 
supreme  executive  power,  and  autliority  to 
spend  certain  sums  of  money  without  account- 
ing for  them,  and  it  was  to  present  a  weekly 
report  to  the  Convention.  These  immense 
powers  were  granted  under  the  i)ressuro  of  news 
from  the  frontier,  and  it  was  obvious  that  it 
would  not  be  long  before  such  a  jiowerful 
executive  could  conquer  the  in(lei)endence  of  the 
Convention.  Isnard's  proposals  were  oppo.scd 
by  Buzot,  but  decreed;  and  on  April  7  tlie  tirst 
Committee  of  Public  Safety  was  elected.  It 
consisted  of  the  following  members: — IJarere, 
Delmas,  Breard,  Cambon.  Danton,  Guyton- 
Jlorveau,  Treilhard,  Lacroix,  and  Robert  Lindet. 
The  very  tirst  proposal  of  the  new  committee 
was  that  it  should  ajjpoint  three  reiiresentatives 
with  every  army  from  among  the  dejiuties  of 
the  Convention,  with  unlimited  ]>owers,  who 
were  to  report  to  the  committee  itself.  This 
motion  was  followed  by  a  very  statesmanlike  one 
from  Danton.  He  perceiw"d  the  folly  of  the 
decree  of  November  18,  which  declared  univer- 
sal war  against  all  kings.  .  .  .  On  his  propo- 
sition the  fatal  decree  .  .  .  was  withdrawn,  and 
it  was  made  possible  for  France  again  to  cuter 
into  the  comity  of  European  nations.  It  is  very 
obvious  that  it  was  the  foreign  war  which  hail 
developed  the  progress  of  the  Revolution  with 
such  astonishing  rapidity  in  France.  It  was 
Brunswick's  manifesto  which  mainly  caused  the 
attack  on  the  Tuileries  on  August  10;  it  was  the 
surrender  of  Verdun  which  directly  caused  the 
massacres  of  September.  It  was  the  battle  of 
Neerwinden  which  established  the  Revolutionary 
Tribunal,  and  that  defeat  and  the  desertion  of 
Dumouriez  which  brought  about  the  establi.sh-  i 
ment  of  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety.  The  [ 
Girondins  were  chiefly  responsible  for  the  great 


war,  and  its  lir.st  result  was  to  destroy  them  as 
a  parly.  .  .  .  Their  early  inlluence  over  the 
deputies  of  the  Plain  resled  on  a  belief  in  their 
statesmanlike  powers,  but  as  time  went  on  that 
intiueuce  steadily  diminished.  It  was  in  vain 
for  Danton  to  attempt  to  make  peace  in  the  Con- 
vention; bitter  words  on  both  sides  had  left  too 
strong  an  impression  ever  to  be  elTaced.  The 
Jacobin  leaders  despised  the  Girondins;  the 
Girondins  hated  the  Jacobins  for  having  won 
away  power  from  them.  The  Jacobins  formed 
a  small  bvit  very  united  body,  of  which  every 
member  knew  its  own  mind;  they  were  deter- 
mined to  carry  on  the  Republic  at  all  costs,  and 
to  destroy  the  Girondins  as  (piiekly  as  they 
could.  .  .  .  The  desertion  of  Duniouri<'Z  had 
caused  strong  measures  to  be  taken  by  the  C'on- 
vention,  .  .  .  ami  all  parties  had  concurred. 
.  .  .  But  as  soon  as  tlu-se  important  me;isures 
had  been  taken,  which  the  majoritj-  of  the  Con- 
vention believed  would  enable  France  once  more 
to  free  her  frontiers  from  the  invaders,  the 
Girondins  and  Jacobins  turned  upon  each  other 
with  redoubled  ardour,  and  the  death-struggle 
between  them  reconmienced.  The  Girondins 
reopened  the  struggle  with  an  attack  upon 
Marat.  Few  steps  coidd  have  been  more  fool- 
i.sh,  for  !Marat,  though  in  many  ways  a  real 
statesman,  had  from  the  exaggeration  of  his 
language  never  obtained  the  influence  in  the 
Convention  to  which  his  abilities  entitled  him. 
.  .  .  But  he  remained  the  idol  of  the  people  of 
Paris,  and  in  attackins  him  the  Girondins 
exasperated  the  people  of  Paris  in  the  person  of 
their  beloved  journalist.  On  April  11  Guadet 
read  a  ])laeard  in  the  C!onvention.  winch  Marat 
had  posted  on  the  walls  of  Paris,  full  of  his 
usual  libelhms  abuse  of  the  Girondins.  It  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  of  Legislation  with 
other  writings  of  Marat,"  and  two  days 
later,  on  the  report  of  the  Committee,  it  was 
voted  by  the  Convention  (half  of  its  members 
being  absent),  that  Marat  should  be  sent  before 
the  Tribunal  for  trial.  This  called  out  immediate 
demonstrations  from  JIarat's  Parisian  admirers. 
■'On  April  1."),  in  the  name  of  3.j  .sections  of 
Paris,  Pache  and  Ilebert  demanded  the  exi)ulsion 
from  the  Convention  of  22  of  the  leading 
Girondists  as  'disturbers  of  the  public  peace,' 
including  Bri.ssot,  Guadet,  Vergniaud,  Gen- 
sonne,  Buzot,  Barbaroux,  Louvet,  Petion.  and 
Laiijuinais.  ...  On  April  22  the  trial  of  Marat 
took  place.  He  was  mianimously  actjuitted, 
althcjugh  mo.st  of  the  judges  of  the  Revolutionary 
Tribunal  .sympathized  with  the  Girondins.  .  .  . 
The  acquittal  of  !Marat  was  a  fearful  blow  to  the 
Girondin  party  ;  they  had  in  no  way  discredited 
the  Jacobins,  and  had  only  made  themselves 
unpopular  in  Paris.  .  .  .  The  Commune  of  Paris 
steadily  organized  the  more  advanced  republicans 
of  the  city  for  an  open  attack  upon  the  Girondins. 
.  .  .  Throughout  the  month  of  May,  preparations 
for  the  final  struggle  went  on  ;  it  was  recognized 
by  both  jiarties  that  they  must  ajipeal  to  force, 
and  arrangements  for  appealing  to  force  were 
made  as  openly  for  the  coup  d'etat  of  May  31 
as  they  had  been  for  that  of  August  10.  On  the 
one  side,  the  Commune  of  Paris  steadily  concen- 
trated its  armed  strength  and  formed  its  jjlan  of 
action;  on  the  other,  the  leading  Girondins  met 
daily  at  the  house  of  Valaze,  and  prepared 
to  move  decrees  in  the  Convention."  But  the 
Girondins  were  still  divided  among  themselves. 
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Some  wished  to  appeal  to  the  provinces,  against 
Paris,  which  meant  civil  war;  others  opposed 
this  as  unpatriotic.  Oa  the  31st  of  May,  and  on 
the  two  days  following,  the  Commune  of  Paris 
called  out  its  mob  to  execute  the  determined 
coup  d'etat.  On  the  last  of  these  three  days 
(June  2),  tlie  Convention  surrounded,  imprisoned 
and  terrorized  by  armed  ruffians,  led  by  Henriot. 
lately  appointed  Commander  of  the  National 
Guard,  submissively  decreed  that  the  proscribed 
Giroudin  deputies,  with  others,  to  the  number 
altogether  of  31,  should  be  placed  under  arrest 
in  llieir  own  houses.  This  "  left  the  members  of 
the  Mountain  predominantin  the  Convention.  The 
deputies  of  tlie  Marsh  or  Plain  were  now  docile 
to  the  voice  of  the  Jacobin  leaders,"  whose 
supremacy  was  now  without  dispute.  On  tlic 
preceding  day,  an  attempt  had  been  made,  on 
the  order  of  the  Commune,  to  arrest  M.  Roland 
and  two  others  of  the  ministers.  Roland 
escaped,  but  Madame  Roland,  the  more  impor- 
tant Girondist  leader,  was  taken  and  consigned 
to  the  Abbave. — H.  M.  Stephens,  Hist,  of  the 
Fr.  Re.,  v.  2,  ch.  7-5. 

Also ix  H.  A.  Taine,  Tlie  Fr.  Bet>.,bk.  4,  ch.  13. 
W.  Smyth,  Lects.  on  the  Hist,  of  tlie  Fr.  Hen., 
led.  37"  (f.  2).— H.  Von  Sybel,  Hist,  of  the  Fr. 
Rei:,  bk.  7,  eh.  1-3  (<•.  3). 

A.  D.  1793  (March  —  September). —  Forma- 
tion of  the  great  European  Coalition  against 
Revolutionary  France.^  The  seeds  of  dis- 
sension andvyeakness  in  it. —  "Tlie  impirssiun 
made  at  St.  Petersburg  by  the  execution  of 
Louis  was  fully  as  vivid  as  at  London;  already 
it  was  evident  that  these  two  capitals  were  the 
centres  of  the  great  contest  which  was  approach- 
ing. .  .  .  An  intimate  and  confidential  corre- 
spondence immediately  commenced  between 
Count  WoronzofE,  the  Russian  ambassador  at 
London,  and  Lord  Grenville,  the  Britisli  sec- 
retary of  state  for  foreign  affairs,  which  termi- 
nated in  a  treaty  between  the  powers,  signed  in 
London  on  the  ioth  of  March.  By  this  conven- 
tion, which  laid  the  basis  of  the  grand  alli- 
ance which  afterwards  brought  the  war  to  a 
glorious  termination,  it  was  provided  that  the 
two  powers  should  '  employ  their  respective 
forces,  as  far  as  circumstances  shall  permit,  in 
carrying  on  the  just  and  necessary  war  in  which 
they  find  themselves  engaged  against  France ;  and 
they  reciprocally  engage  not  to  lay  down  their 
arms  without  restitution  of  all  the  conquests 
which  may  have  been  made  upon  cither  of  the  re- 
spective powers,  orupon  suchotherstatesorallies 
to  whom,  by  common  consent,  they  shall  extend 
llie  benefit  of  this  treaty.'  .  .  .  Shortly  after 
[Ajiril  25],  a  similar  convention  was  entered  into 
between  Great  Britain  and  Sardinia,  by  which 
tlic  latter  power  was  to  receive  an  annual  sub- 
sidy of  £200,000  during  the  whole  continuance 
of  the  war,  and  the  former  to  keep  on  foot  an 
array  of  50,000  men;  and  the  English  govern- 
ment engaged  to  procure  for  it  entire  restitution 
of  its  dominions  as  they  stood  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  war.  By  anotlier  convention,  with 
the  cabinet  of  Madrid,  signed  at  Aranjuez  on 
the  25th  of  May,  they  engaged  not  to  make 
peace  till  they  had  obtained  full  restitution  for 
the  Spaniards  'of  all  places,  towns,  and  terri- 
tories which  belonged  to  them  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  war,  and  which  the  enemy  may  have 
taken  during  its  continuance.'  A  similar  treaty 
was  entered  into  with   the   court  of   the   Two 


Sicilies,  and  with  Prussia  [July  12  and  14],  in 
wliich  the  clauses,  prohibiting  all  exportation  to 
France,  and  preventing  the  trade  of  neutrals 
witli  it.  were  the  same  as  in  the  Russian  treaty. 
Treaties  of  the  same  tenor  were  concluded  in  the 
course  of  the  summer  with  the  Emperor  of 
Germany  [August  30],  and  the  King  of  Portu- 
gal [September  26].  Thus  was  all  Europe  ar- 
rayed in  a  great  league  against  Rejjublican 
France,  and  thus  did  the  regicides  of  that  coun- 
try, as  the  first  fruits  of  tiieir  cruel  triumph, 
find  themselves  excluded  from  the  pale  of  civil- 
ized nations.  .  .  .  But  while  all  Europe  thus 
resounded  with  the  note  of  military  preparation 
against  France,  Russia  had  other  and  more  inter- 
ested designs  in  view.  Amidst  the  general  conster- 
nation at  thetriumphs  of  the  French  republicans, 
Catharine  conceived  that  she  would  be  permitted 
to  pursue,  without  molestation,  her  ambitious 
designs  against  Poland  [See  Pol.\>'d;  A.  D. 
1793-1796].  She  constantly  represented  the  dis- 
turbances in  that  kingdomasthe  fruit  of  revolu- 
tionary propagandism,  which  it  was  indispensable 
to  crush  in  the  first  instance.  .  .  .  The  ambitious 
views  of  Prussia  were  also  .  .  .  strongly  turned 
in  the  same  direction.  .  .  .  Nor  was  it  only  the 
amliitious  projects  of  Russia  and  Prussia  against 
the  independence  of  Poland  which  already  gave 
ground  for  gloomy  augury  as  to  the  issue  of  the 
war.  Its  issue  was  more  immediately  affected 
by  the  jealousy  of  Austria  and  Prussia,  which 
now  broke  out  in  the  mo.st  undisguised  manner, 
and  occasioned  such  a  division  of  the  allied  forces 
as  effectually  prevented  any  cordial  or  effective 
co-operation  continuing  to  exist  between  them. 
The  Prussian  cabinet,  mortified  at  the  lead  which 
the  Imperial  generals  took  in  the  common  opera- 
tions, insisted  upon  the  formation  of  two  inde- 
pendent German  armies ;  one  composed  of  Prus- 
sians, the  other  of  Austrians,  to  one  or  other  of 
which  the  forces  of  all  the  minor  states  should  be 
joined:  those  of  Saxony,  Hanover,  and  Hesse 
being  grouped  around  the  standards  of  Prussia ; 
those  of  Bavaria,  Wirtemburg,  Swabia.  the  Pala- 
tinate, and  Franconia,  following  the  double- 
headed  eagles  of  Austria.  By  this  means,  all 
unity  of  action  between  the  "two  grand  allied 
armies  was  broken  up.  .  .  .  Prince  Cobourg  was 
ajipointed  generalissimo  of  the  allied  Armies  from 
tlie  Rhine  to  the  German  ocean."  In  April,  a 
corps  of  20,000  English  had  been  l:u;ded  in 
Holland,  "under  the  command  of  the  Duke  of 
i'ork.  and  being  united  to  10,000  Hanoverians 
and  Hessians,  formed  a  total  of  30,000  men  in 
British  pay."  Holland,  as  an  ally  of  England, 
was  already  in  the  Coalition,  the  French  having 
declared  w'ar,  in  February,  against  the  two  inar- 
itime  powers,  simultaneously. — Sir  A.  Alison, 
Hist,  of  Europe,  ch.  13  (r.  4). 

Also  in  F.  C.  Schlosser,  Hist,  of  tlie  \Wi  Cen- 
tury, v.  6,  div.  2,  ch.  3,  aect.  8. 

A.  D.  1793  (April— August):  Minister  Genet 
in  America. —  Washington's  proclamation  of 
neutrality.  See  Uxited  8t.vti;s  ok  A.m.  :  A.  I). 
17y:l 

A.  D.  1793  (June). —  Flight  of  most  of  the 
Girondists.— Their  appeal  to  the  country.— 
Insurrection  in  the  provinces. —  The  rising  at 
Lyons,  Marseilles,  Bordeaux,  Toulon. —  Pro- 
gress of  the  Vendean  revolt.—  •  After  this  day 
[of  the  events  which  culminated  on  the  2d  of 
June,  but  which  are  commonly  referred  to  as 
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being  of  'tlieSlst  of  >[;iy,' wlien  they  began], 
when  tlie  people  nuide  no  other  use  of  their 
power  than  to  display  and  to  exercise  the  i)res- 
sure  of  Paris  over  tlie  rejiresentation,  they  sepa- 
rated witliout  committing  any  excess.  .  .  .  I/i 
Mont.-iigiie  caused  tlie  committees  tol)e  reinstated 
on  the  morrow,  with  the  exception  of  tli.-it  of 
pul)lic  safety.  Tliey  threw  into  the  majority 
their  most  decided  members.  .  .  .  They  deposed 
those  ministers  suspected  of  attacliment  to  the 
couciuered;  sent  commissioners  into  tlie  doubt- 
ful departments;  annulled  the  project  of  the 
constitution  proposed  by  the  Girondists;  and 
charged  the  committee  of  safety  to  draw  up  in 
eight  days  a  project  for  the  constitulion  entirely 
democratical.  They  pressed  forw.ird  the  re- 
cruiting and  armament  of  the  revolutionary 
army  —  that  levy  of  patriotism  en  masse.  They 
decreed  a  forced  loan  of  a  million  upon  the  rich. 
They  sent  one  after  the  other,  accu.sed  upon 
accused,  to  the  revolutionary  tribunal.  Their 
sittings  were  no  longer  deliberation,  but  cur.sory 
motions,  decreed  on  the  instant  by  acclamation, 
and  sent  immediately  to  the  different  committees 
for  execution.  Tliey  stripped  the  executive 
power  of  the  little  iniiependence  and  res|)onsibil- 
ity  it  heretofore  retained.  Continually  called  into 
the  bosom  of  their  committees,  ministers  becani(; 
no  more  than  the  passive  executors  of  the  meas- 
ures they  decreed.  From  this  day,  also,  dis- 
cussion was  at  an  end;  action  was  all.  The  dis- 
appearance of  the  Girondists  deprived  the  Uevo- 
Intion  of  its  voice.  Elo(iuence  was  proscribed 
with  Vergniaud,  with  the  exce|ition  of  those  few 
days  when  the  great  party  chiefs,  Danton  and 
Robespierre,  spoke,  not  to  refute  opinions,  but 
to  intimate  their  will,  and  promulgate  their 
orders.  The  Assemblies  became  almost  mute. 
A  dead  silence  reigned  henceforth  in  the  (Conven- 
tion. In  the  meanwhile  the  33  Girondists  [ex- 
cepting Vergniaud,  Gensonne,  Ducos,  Tonfrede, 
and  a  few  others,  who  remained  under  the  de- 
cree of  arrest,  facing  all  consetiuences],  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Commission  of  Twelve,  and  a  certain 
number  of  their  friends,  warned  of  their  danger 
by  this  first  blow  f>f  ostracism,  tied  into  their 
departments,  and  hurried  to  protest  against  the 
mutilation  of  the  country.  .  .  .  Robes|)ierrc.  Dan- 
ton,  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety,  and  even 
the  people  themselves,  seemed  to  shut  their  eyes 
to  these  evasions,  as  if  desirous  to  be  rid  of 
victims  whom  it  would  pain  them  to  strike. 
Buzot,  Barbaroux,  Guadet,  Louvet,  Salles, 
Petion,  Bergoing,  Lesage,  Cressy,  Kervelegan 
and  Lanjuinais,  threw  themselves  into  Normandy ; 
and  after  having  traversed  it,  inciting  all  tiie 
departments  between  Paris  and  the  Ocean,  es- 
tablished at  Caen  the  focus  and  centre  of  insurrec- 
tion against  the  tyranny  of  Paris.  They  gave 
themselves  the  name  of  the  Central  Assembly  of 
Resistance  to  Oppression.  Biroteau  and  Chas- 
set  had  arrived  at  Lyons.  Tlie  armed  sections 
of  this  town  were  agitated  with  contrary  and 
already  bloody  commotion  [the  Jacobin  munici- 
pality having  been  overthrown,  after  hard  light- 
ing, and  its  chief,  Clialier,  puttodeath].  Brissot 
fled  to  Monlins.  Robaut  ,St.  Etienne  to  Nismes. 
Grangeneuve,  sent  by  Vergniaud,  Tonfrede,  and 
Ducos,  to  Bordeaux,  raiseil  troops  ready  to  march 
upon  the  capital.  Toulouse  followed  the  same 
impulse  of  resistance  to  Paris.  The  departments 
of  the  west  were  on  fire,  and  rejoiced  to  see  the 
republic,   torn    into   contending    factions,   offer 


them  the  aid  of  one  of  the  two  [larties  for  the 
restoration  of  royalty.  The  mountainous  centre 
of  France  .  .  .  was  agitated.  .  .  .  .Marseille,* 
enrolled  10.001)  men  at  the  voice  of  Rebecipiiand 
the  young  friends  of  Barbaroux.  They  impris 
oned  tile  commissioners  of  tlu^  Convention,  Houx 
and  Aiitiliiiul.  Royalty,  always  brooding  in  tln' 
south,  insensibly  transformed  this  movement  of 
patriotism  into  a  monarchical  insurrection.  Re- 
becqui,  in  despair  ...  at  seeing  loyalty  avail 
itself  of  the  ri.sing  in  the  south,  escaped  remorse 
by  suicide,  throwing  him.self  into  the  sea.  Lyons 
and  Bordeaux  likewise  imprisoned  the  envoys  of 
the  Convention  as  Maratists.  The  first  columns 
of  the  coml)ined  army  of  the  departments  began 
to  move  in  all  directions;  ti.OOO  JIarseillais  were 
already  at  Avignon,  ready  to  reascend  the  Rhone, 
and  form  a  junction  with  the  insurgents  of  Nis- 
mes and  of  Lyons.  Britt.my  anil  Normandy 
uniting,  concentrated  their  first  forces  at 
Evreux." — A  de  Lamartinc,  Tlist.  of  the  Giron- 
dist.1.  hk.  43  (''.  3).  — The  royalists  "of  the  west, 
"  during  this  almost  general  rising  of  tliedepart- 
ments,  continued  to  extend  their  enterprises. 
After  their  first  victories,  the  Vendeans  seized  on 
Bressure,  Argenton,  and  Tliou;ir.s.  Entirely 
masters  of  their  own  country,  they  proposed  get- 
ting po.ssession  of  the  frontiers,  and  opening  the 
way  to  revolutionary  France,  as  well  as  commu- 
nications with  England.  On  the  Gtli  of  June, 
the  Vendean  army,  composed  of  40,000  men, 
under  Catlielineau,  Lescure,  Stofflet,  and  La 
Rocliejac([Uelin,  marched  on  Saumur,  which  it 
took  by  storm.  It  then  prepared  to  attack  and 
capture  Nantes,  to  .secure  tlie  po.ssession  of  its 
own  country,  and  become  masters  of  the  course 
of  the  Loire.  Catlielineau.  at  the  hejid  of  the 
Vendean  troops,  left  a  garrison  in  .Saumur,  took 
Angers,  crossed  the  Loire,  jirefcnded  to  advance 
upon  Tours  and  Lemans,  and  then  rapidly  threw 
himself  upon  Nantes,  which  he  attacked  on  the 
right  bank,  while  Charette  was  to  attack  it  on 
tlie  left."— F.  A.  Mignet,  Hist,  of  the  Fr.  Rev., 
ch.  8. 

A.  D.  1793  (June— October). —  The  new 
Jacobin  Constitution  postponed. —  Concentra- 
tion of  power  in  the  Committee  of  Public 
Safety.  —  The  irresistible  machine  of  revolu- 
tionary government. — "It  was  while  affairs 
were  in  this  critical  condition  that  the  Mountain 
undertook  the  sole  conduct  of  the  government 
in  France.  They  liad  hitherto  resisted  all  at- 
tempts of  the  Girondists  to  establish  a  new  con- 
stitution in  phu'e  of  that  of  1791.  They  now 
undertook  the  work  themselves,  and  in  four  days 
drew  up  a  constitution,  as  simple  as  it  was 
democratic,  which  was  issued  on  the  34th  of 
June.  Every  citizen  of  the  age  of  31  could  vote 
directly  in  the  election  of  deputies,  who  were 
chosen  for  a  year  at  a  time  and  were  to  sit  in  a 
single  assembly.  The  assembly  had  the  sole 
power  of  making  laws,  but  a  period  was  fixed 
during  which  the  constituents  could  protest 
against  its  enactments.  The  executive  power 
was  entrusted  to  34  men,  who  were  chosen  by 
the  assembly  from  candidates  nominated  by 
electors  chosen  by  the  original  voters.  Twelve 
out  of  the  34  were  to  be  renewed  every  six 
months.  But  this  constitution  was  intended 
merely  to  satisfy  the  departments,  and  was  never 
put  into  practice.  The  condition  of  France  re- 
cpiired  a  greater  concentration  of  power,  and 
this  was  supplied  by  the  Committee  of  Public 
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Safety.  Ever  since  the  6th  of  April  the  original 
members  of  tlie  Committee  liad  been  re-electeil, 
but  on  the  10th  of  July  its  composition  was 
clianged.  Danton  ceased  to  be  a  member,  ami 
Barere  was  joined  by  Robespierre,  St.  Just, 
Couthon.Billaud-Varennes.Collot  d'Herbois,  and, 
in  a  sliort  time,  Carnot.  These  men  became 
the  absolute  rulers  of  France.  The  Committee 
had  no  difficulty  in  carrying  their  measures  in 
the  Convention,  from  which  the  opposition  party 
had  disappeared.  All  the  state  obligations  were 
rendered  uniform  and  inscribed  in  '  the  great  book 
of  the  national  debt.'  The  treasury  was  tilled 
by  a  compulsory  loan  from  the  rich,  Every  in- 
come between  1,000  and  10,000  francs  had  to  pay 
ten  per  cent.,  and  every  excess  over  10.000  francs 
had  to  be  contributed  in  its  entirety  for  one  year. 
To  recruit  the  army  a,  levee  en  masse  was  de- 
creed. '  The  young  men  shall  go  to  war ;  the 
married  men  shall  forge  arms  and  transport  sup- 
plies; the  wives  shall  make  tents  and  clothes 
and  serve  in  the  hospitals;  the  children  sliall 
tear  old  linen  into  lint ;  the  aged  shall  resort  to 
the  public  places  to  e.\cite  the  courage  of  the 
warriors  and  hatred  against  kings.'  Nor  were 
measures  neglected  against  domestic  enemies. 
On  the  6th  of  September  a  revolutionary  army, 
consisting  of  6,000  men  and  1,300  artillery  men, 
was  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Committee  to 
carry  out  its  orders  throughout  France.  On  the 
ITth  the  famous  'law  of  the  suspects'  was 
carried.  Under  the  term  '  suspect '  were  in- 
cluded all  those  who  by  words,  acts  or  writings 
had  shown  themselves  in  favour  of  monarchy  or 
of  federalism,  the  relatives  of  the  emigrants,  etc., 
and  tliey  were  to  be  imprisoned  until  the  peace. 
As  the  people  were  in  danger  of  famine,  a  maxi- 
mum price,  already  established  for  corn,  was 
decreed  for  all  necessaries ;  if  a  merchant  gave 
up  his  trade  he  became  a  suspect,  and  the  hoard- 
ing of  provisions  was  punished  by  death.  On 
the  10th  of  October  the  Convention  definitely 
transferred  its  powers  to  the  Committee,  hy  sub- 
jecting all  officials  to  its  authority  and  by  post- 
poning the  trial  of  the  new  constitution  until 
the  peace." — R.  Lodge,  Hist,  of  Modern  Europe, 
ck.  23,  sect.  11.— The  Committee  of  Public 
Safety  —  the  "Revolutionary  Government,"  as 
Danton  had  named  it,  on  "the  3d  of  August, 
when  he  demanded  the  fearful  powers  that  were 
given  to  it — "disposed  of  all  the  national  forces; 
it  appointed  and  dismissed  the  ministers, 
generals,  Representatives  on  Mission,  the  judges 
and  jiu-ies  of  the  Revolutionary  Tril)uual.  The 
latter  instrument  became  its  strong  arm;  it  was, 
in  fact,  a  court  martial  worked  by  civil  magis- 
trates. By  its  agents  it  directed  the  departments 
and  armies,  the  political  situation  without  and 
within,  striking  down  at  the  same  time  the 
rebels  within  and  the  enemies  without:  for, 
together  with  the  constitution  were,  of  course, 
suspended  the  municipal  laws  and  the  political 
machinery  of  the  communes;  and  tluis  cities 
and  villages  hitherto  indifferent  or  opposed  to 
the  Revolution  were  republicanized.  By  the 
Triliunal  it  disposed  of  the  persons  of  in- 
dividuals; by  requisition  and  the  law  of  maxi- 
mum (with  which  we  are  going  to  be  better 
acquainted)  it  disposed  of  their  fortunes.  It 
can,  indeed,  be  said  that  the  whole  of  France 
was  placed  in  a  state  of  siege;  but  that  was  the 
price  of  its  salvation.  .  .  .  But  Danton  has  com- 
mitted   a    great     mistake, —  one    that    he    and 
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especially  France,  will  come  to  rue.  He  has  de- 
clined to  become  a  member  of  the  Revolutionary 
Government,  which  has  been  established  o:i  his 
motion.  '  It  is  my  firm  resolve  not  to  be  a  mem- 
ber of  such  a  government, '  he  had  said.  In  other 
words,  he  has  declined  re-election  as  a  member 
of  the  Committee  de  Salut  Public,  now  it  has 
been  erected  into  a  dictatorship.  He  unfortu- 
nately lacked  all  ambition.  .  .  .  When  after- 
wards, on  Sept.  8,  one  Gaston  tells  the  Conven- 
tion, 'Danton  has  a  mighty  revolutionary  head. 
No  one  understands  so  well  as  he  to  execute 
what  he  himself  proposes.  I  therefore  move 
that  he  be  added  to  the  Revolutionary  Govern- 
ment, in  spite  of  his  protest,'  and  it  is  so 
unanimously  ordered,  he  again  peremptorily  de- 
clines. 'No,  I  will  not  be  a  member;  but  as  a 
spy  on  it  I  intend  to  work.'  A  most  fateful 
resignation!  for  while  he  still  for  a  short  time 
continues  to  exerci.se  his  old  influence  on  the 
government,  both  from  the  outside,  in  his  own 
person,  and  inside  the  Committee,  in  the  person 
of  Herault  de  Sechelles,  selected  in  his  place,  he 
very  soon  loses  ground  more  and  more, — so  much 
so  even  that  Herault,  his  friend,  is  '  put  in 
quarantine, '  as  was  said  in  the  Committee.  And 
very  natural.  A  statesman  cannot  have  power 
when  he  shirks  responsibility,  and  without  power 
he  soon  loses  all  influence  with  the  multitude. 
Those  who  now  succeed  him  in  power  are  Robes- 
pierre, Barere,  Billaud-Varennes,  and  Carnot,— 
the  two  last  very  good  working  members,  good 
men  of  the  second  rank,  but  after  Danton  not  a 
single  man  is  left  fit  to  be  leader." — L.  Gron- 
lund,  Ca  Ira  !  or  Danton  in  the  French  Revolution, 
ch.  4. 

Also  in  C.  A.  Fyfle,  Hist,  of  Modern  Europe, 
V.  1,  c/i.  2.— H.  M.  Stephens,  Hist,  of  the  Fr. 
Her..  V.  2,  ch.  9. — H.  C.  Lockwood,  Constitutional 
Hist,  of  Fr.,  ch.  1,  and  app.  2. 

A.  D.  1793  (July). —  The  assassination  of 
Marat. — "Amongst  those  who  had  placed  faith 
in  the  Girondists  and  their  ideals  was  a  young 
woman  of  Normandy,  Charlotte  Corday.  .  .  . 
When  the  mob  of  Paris  rose  and  drove  with 
insult  from  the  Convention  those  who  in  her  eyes 
were  the  heroic  defenders  of  the  universal  prin- 
ciples of  truth  and  justice,  she  bitterly  resented 
the  wrong  that  had  been  done,  not  only  to  the 
men  themselves,  but  to  that  France  of  which  she 
regarded  them  as  the  true  representatives. 
Owing  to  Marat's  persistent  cry  for  a  dictator- 
ship and  for  shedding  of  blood,  it  was  he  who, 
in  the  departments,  was  accounted  especially 
responsible  both  for  the  expulsion  of  the  Giron- 
dists and  for  the  tyranny  which  now  began  to 
weigh  as  heavily  upon  the  whole  country  as  it 
had  long  weighed  upon  the  capital.  Incapable 
as  all  then  were  of  comprehending  the  causes 
which  had  brought  about  the  fall  of  the  Giron- 
dists, Charlotte  Corday  imagined  that  by  putting 
an  end  to  this  man's  life,  she  could  also  put  an 
end  to  the  system  of  government  which  he  advo- 
cated. Informing  her  friends  that  she  wished 
to  visit  England,  she  left  Caen  and  travelled  in 
the  diligence  to  Paris.  On  her  arrival  she  pur- 
chased a  knife,  and  afterwards  obtained  entrance 
into  Marat's  house  on  the  pretext  that  she 
brought  news  which  she  desired  to  communicate 
to  him.  She  knew  that  he  would  be  eager  to 
i>l)tain  intelligence  of  the  movements  of  the 
Girondist  deputies  still  in  Normandy.  Marat 
was  ill  at  the  time,  and  in  a  bath  when  Charlotte 
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Coniay  was  ailmittud.  She  gave  him  the  names 
of  the  deputies  wlio  were  at  Caen.  'In  a  few 
days,'  lie  said,  as  lie  wrote  them  liastily  down, 
'Iwill  liave  tliem  all  guillotined  in  J^aris.'  As 
she  lieanl  these  words  she  ]ilunged  the  knife 
into  his  body  aii<l  killed  him  on  the  spot.  The  cry 
uttered  by  the  murdered  man  was  heard,  and 
Charlotte,  who  did  not  attempt  to  cseape,  was 
cajjtured  and  conveyed  to  prison  amid  the  mur- 
murs of  an  angry  crowd.  It  had  been  from  the 
first  her  intention  to  sacrifice  her  life  for  the 
cause  of  her  country,  and,  glorying  in  her  deed, 
she  met  death  with  stoical  indillereiiee.  '  1 
killed  one  man,'  she  .said,  when  brought  before 
the  revohitionary  court,  'in  order  to  save  the 
lives  of  100,001)  ()tliers.'  .  .  .  His  [Marat's]  mur- 
der brought  about  contrary  results  to  those 
•which  the  woman  who  iguorantly  and  rashly  had 
flung  away  her  life  hoped  by  the  sacritice  to 
elTect,  .  .  ".  He  was  regarded  as  a  martyr  by  no 
small  portion  of  the  working  population  of  Paris. 
.  .  .  His  murder  e.vcited  indignation  beyond  the 
comparatively  narrow  circle  of  those  who  took 
an  active  part  in  political  life,  while  at  the  same 
time  it  added  a  new  impulse  to  the  growing  cry 
for  blood."— B.  U.  Gardiner,  The  Fi:  Rce.,  ch.  7. 

Also  inC.  Mac  Farlane,  The  Fr.  Rev.,  v.  3,  ch. 
13.— J.  Miehelet,  Women  of  the  Fr.  lii-v.,  ch. 
18-19.— Mrs.  R.  K.  Van  Alstine,  Charlotte  Cur- 
day. — A.  Dobson,  Four  French  Wmiicn,  ch.  1. 

A.  D.  1793  (July — December).  The  civil 
■war. — Sieges  of  Lyons  and  Toulon. —  Submis- 
sion of  Caen,  Marseilles  and  Bordeaux. — 
Crushingof  the  Vendeans. — "The  insurgents  in 
Calvados  [Normandy]  were  easily  supprcs-wd; 
ul  llie  very  lirst  skirmish  at  Vernon  [July  13], 
the  insurgent  troops  fled.  Wimpfen  endeavoured 
to  rally  them  in  vain.  The  moderate  class, 
tlio.se  who  had  taken  up  the  defence  of  the  Gi- 
rondists, displayed  little  ardour  or  activity. 
AVlien  the  constitution  was  accepted  by  the 
other  di'partments,  it  saw  the  opportunity  for 
ailmiltiug  that  it  had  been  in  error,  wdien  it 
tlunight  it  was  taking  arms  against  a  mere  fac- 
tious minority.  This  retractation  was  made  at 
Caen,  which  had  been  the  headquarters  of  the 
revolt.  The  Mountain  commissioners  did  not 
sully  this  tirst  victory  with  executions.  General 
Carteaux  on  the  other  hand,  marched  at  the  head 
of  some  troops  against  the  sectionary  army  of 
the  south;  he  defeated  its  force,  pursued  it  to 
Marseilles,  entered  the  town  [August  33]  after 
it,  and  Provence  would  have  been  brought  into 
subjection  like  Calvados,  if  the  royalists,  who 
had  taken  refuge  at  Toulon,  after  their  defeat, 
had  not  called  in  the  English  to  their  aid,  and 
placed  in  their  hands  this  key  to  France.  Ad- 
miral Hood  entered  the  town  in  the  name  of 
Louis  XVII.,  whom  he  proclaimed  king,  disarmed 
the  fleet,  sent  for  S.OUO  Sliauiardsby. sea,  oceupieil 
the  surrounding  forts,  and  forced  Carteau.x,  who 
was  advancing  against  Toulon,  to  fall  back  on 
Marseilles.  Notwithstanding  this  check,  the 
conventionalists  succeeded  in  isolating  the  insur- 
rection, and  this  was  a  great  point.  The  Moun- 
tain commissioners  had  made  their  entry  into  the 
reljel  capitals;  Robert  Lindet  into  Caen;  Tallien 
into  Bordeaux;  Barras  and  Freron  into  Mar- 
seilles. Only  two  towns  remained  to  lie  taken 
— Toulon  and  Lyons.  A  simultaneous  attack 
from  the  south,  west,  and  centre  was  no  longer 
apprehended,  and  in  the  interior  the  enemy  was 
only  on  the  defensive.     Lyons  was  besieged  by 


lv(dlermann,  general  of  the  army  of  the  Alps; 
three  corps  pressed  the  town  on  all  sides.  The 
veteran  soldiers  of  the  Alps,  the  revolutionary 
battalions  and  the  newly  levied  troops,  reinforced 
the  besiegers  every  day.  The  people  of  Lyou:-. 
defended  themselves  with  all  the  courage  of 
despair.  At  first,  they  relied  on  the  assistance  of 
the  insurgents  of  the  south;  but  these  having 
been  repulsed  by  Carteaux,  the  Lyonneso  placed 
their  last  hope  in  the  army  of  Piedmont,  which 
attempted  a  diversion  in  their  favour,  but  was 
beaten  by  Kellermann.  Pressed  still  more  ener- 
getically, they  saw  their  first  position  carried. 
Famine  began  to  be  felt,  and  courage  for.sook 
them.  The  royalist  leaders,  convinced  of  the 
inutility  of  longer  resistance,  left  the  town,  and 
the  republican  army  entered  the  walls  [(Jctober 
9],  where  they  awaited  the  orders  of  the  conven- 
tion. A  few  months  after,  Toulon  itself  [in  the 
siege  of  which  Napoleon  Bonajiarte  commanded 
the  artillery],  defended  by  veteran  troops  and 
f()rmi<lable  fortifications,  fell  into  the  power  of 
the  republicans.  The  battalions  of  the  army  of 
Italy,  reinforced  by  those  which  the  taking  of 
Lyons  left  disposable,  pressed  the  place  closely. 
After  repeated  attacks  and  prodigies  of  skill  and 
valour,  they  made  themselves  masters  of  it,  and 
the  capture  of  Toulon  finished  what  that  of 
Lyons  had  begun  [December  19].  Everywhere 
the  convention  was  victorious.  The  Vendeans 
had  failed  in  their  attemijt  uijon  Nantes,  after 
having  lost  many  men, and  their  general-iu-chief, 
Cathelineau.  This  attack  put  an  end  to  the 
aggressive  and  previously  promising  movement 
of  the  Vendean  insurrection.  The  royalists  re- 
imssed  the  Loire,  abandoned  Saumur,  and 
resumed  their  former  cantonments.  They  were, 
however,  still  formidable ;  and  the  republicans, 
who  pursued  them,  were  again  beaten  in  La 
Vendee.  General  Biron,  who  had  succeeded 
General  Berruyer,  unsuccessfully  continued  the 
war  with  small  bodies  of  troops;  his  moderation 
and  defective  system  of  attack  caused  him  to  bo 
replaced  by  Canclaux  and  Rossignol,  who  were 
not  more  fortunate  than  he.  'There  were  two 
leaders,  two  armies,  and  two  centres  of  ojieration. 
.  .  .  The  committee  of  public  safety  soon  reme- 
died this,  by  appointing  one  sole  general-in-chief, 
Lechelle,  and  by  introducing  war  on  a  large  scale 
into  La  Vendee.  This  new  method,  aided  by  the 
garrison  of  Mayence,  consisting  of  17,000  veter- 
ans, who,  relieved  from  operations  against  the 
coalesced  powers  after  the  capitulation,  were 
employed  in  the  interior,  entirely  changed  the 
face  of  the  war.  The  royalists  underwent  four 
consecutive  defeats,  two  at  Chatillon,  two  at 
Cholet  [the  last  being  October  ITJ.  Lescure, 
Bonchamps,  and  d'Elbee  were  mortally  woundiul: 
and  the  insurgents,  completely  beaten  in  Upper 
Vendee,  and  fearing  that  they  should  be  exter- 
minated if  they  took  refuge  in  Lower  Vendee, 
determined  to  leave  their  country  to  the  number 
of  80,000  per.sons.  This  emigration  through 
Brittany,  which  they  hoped  to  arouse  to  insur- 
rection, became  fatal  to  them.  Repulsed  before 
Granville,  utterly  routed  at  Mons  [Le  Mans, 
December  12],  they  were  destroyed  at  Savenay 
[December  23],  and  barely  a  few  thousand  men, 
the  wreck  of  this  vast  emigration,  returned  to 
Vendee.  These  disasters,  irreparable  for  the 
royalist  cause,  the  taking  of  tlieir  land  of  Noir- 
moutiers  from  Charette,  the  dis])ersion  of  the 
troo|)s  of  that  leader,  the  death  of  Laroche  jac- 
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quelin,  rendered  the  republicans  masters  of  the 
country.  The  committee  of  public  safety, 
thinking,  not  without  reason,  that  its  enemies 
were  beaten  but  not  subjugated,  adopted  a  ter- 
rible system  of  extermination  to  prevent  them 
from  rising  again.  General  Thurreau  surrounded 
Vendee  with  sixteen  entrenclied  camps;  twelve 
movable  columns,  called  the  infernal  colunms. 
overran  the  country  in  every  direction,  sword 
and  fire  in  hand,  scoured  the  woods,  dispersed 
the  assemblies,  and  diffused  terror  throughout 
this  unhappy  country." — F.  A.  Mignet,  Hist,  of 
the  Fi:  Rev.,  ch.  8. 

Also  in  A.  Thiers,  Hist,  of  the  Fr.  liev.  (Am. 
eel),  V.  2,  p;;.  328-335,  aftr?398-il0.— Marchioness 
de  Larochejaquelain  Memoirs. — A.  des  Echer- 
oUes,  Early  Life,  v.  1,  ch.  5-7. 

A.  D.  1793  (July — December). — Progress  of 
the  war  of  the  Coalition. — Dissensions  among 
the  Allies. — Unsuccessful  siege  of  Dunkirk. — 
French  Victories  of  Hondschotten  and 
Wattignies. — Operations  on  the  Rhine  and 
elsewhere. — "The  civil  war  in  which  France 
fur  a  niumi-nt  appeared  engulfed  was  soon  con- 
lined  to  a  few  narrowing  centres.  AYhat,  in  the 
meantime,  had  been  the  achievements  of  the 
mighty  Coalition  of  banded  Europe  ?  Success, 
that  might  have  been  great,  was  attained  on  the 
Alpine  and  Pyrenean  frontiers;  and  had  the 
Piedmontese  and  Spaniards  been  well  led  they 
could  have  overrun  Provence  and  Rousillon, 
and  made  the  insurrection  of  the  South  fatal. 
But  here,  as  elsewhere,  the  Allies  did  little;  and, 
though  defeated  in  almost  every  encounter,  the 
republican  levies  held  their  ground  against 
enemies  who  nowhere  advanced.  It  was,  how- 
ever, in  the  North  and  the  North-east  that  the 
real  prize  of  victory  was  placed;  and  no  doubt 
can  exist  that  had  unanimity  in  the  councils  of 
the  Coalition  prevailed,  or  had  a  great  com- 
mander been  in  its  camp,  Paris  might  have  been 
captured  without  difficulty,  and  the  Revolution 
been  summarily  put  down.  But  the  Austrians, 
the  Prussians,  and  the  English,  were  divided  in 
mind ;  they  had  no  General  capable  of  rising 
above  the  most  ordinary  routine  of  war ;  and  the 
result  was  that  the  allied  armies  advanced  tardily 
on  an  immense  front,  each  leader  thinking  of  his 
own  plans  only,  and  no  one  venturing  to  press 
forward  boldly,  or  to  pass  the  fortresses  on  the 
hostile  frontiers,  though  obstacles  like  these 
could  be  of  little  use  without  the  aid  of  power- 
ful forces  in  the  field.  In  this  manner  half  the 
summer  was  lost  in  be.sieging  Mayence,  Valen- 
ciennes, and  Conde;  and  when,  after  the  fall  of 
these  places  [July — August],  an  attempt  was 
made  to  invade  Picardy,  dissensions  between  the 
Allies  broke  out,  and  the  British  contingent  was 
detached  to  besiege  Dunkirk,  while  the  Austrians 
lingered  in  French  Flanders,  intent  on  enlarging 
by  conquest  Belgium,  at  that  jieriod  an 
Austrian  Province.  Time  was  thus  gained  for 
the  French  armies,  which,  though  they  hail 
made  an  honorable  resistance,  had  been  obliged 
to  fall  back  at  all  points,  and  were  in  no  condi- 
tion to  oppose  their  enemy;  and  the  French 
army  in  the  North,  though  driven  nearly  to  the 
Somme,  within  a  few  marches  of  the  capital, 
was  allowed  an  opportunity  to  recruit  its 
strength,  and  was  not,  as  it  might  have  been 
easily,  destroyed.  A  part  of  the  hastily  raised 
levies  was  now  incorporated  in  its  ranks;  and  as 
these  were  largely  composed  of  seasoned  men 


from  the  old  army  of  the  Bourbon  Monarcliy, 
and  from  the  volunteers  of  Valmy  and  Jem- 
mapes,  a  respectable  force  was  before  long 
mustered.  At  the  peremptory  command  of  the 
Jacobin  Government,  this  was  at  once  directed 
against  the  invaders,  who  did  not  know  what  an 
invasion  meant.  The  Duke  of  York,  a.ssailed 
with  vigor  and  skill,  was  compelled  to  raise  the 
siege  of  Dunkirk  [by  the  French  victory  at 
Hondschotten,  September  8] ;  and,  to  the 
astonishment  of  Europe,  the  divided  forces  of 
the  halting  and  irresolute  Coalition  began  to  re- 
cede before  the  enemies,  who  saw  victory  yielded 
to  them,  and  who,  feeble  soldiers  as  they  often 
were,  were  nevertheless  fired  by  anient  patriot- 
ism. As  the  autumn  closed  the  trembling 
lialance  of  fortune  inclined  decidedly  on  the  side 
of  the  Republic.  The  French  recruits,  hurried 
to  the  frontier  in  masses,  became  gradually 
better  soldiers,  under  the  influence  of  increasing 
success.  Carnot,  a  man  of  great  but  overrated 
powers,  took  the  general  direction  of  military 
alTairs;  and  though  his  strategy  was  not  sound, 
it  was  much  better  than  the  imbecility  of  his 
foes.  At  the  same  time,  the  Generals  of  the 
fallen  Monarchy  having  disappeared,  or,  for  the 
most  part,  failed,  brilliant  names  began  to 
emerge  from  the  ranks,  and  to  lead  the  suddenly 
raised  armies ;  and  though  worthless  selections 
were  not  seldom  made,  more  than  one  private 
and  sergeant  gave  proof  of  capacity  of  no  com- 
mon order.  Terror  certainly  added  strength  to 
]iatriotism,  for  thousands  were  driven  to  the 
camp  by  force,  and  death  was  the  usual  penalty 
of  a  defeated  chief;  but  it  was  not  the  less  a 
great  national  movement,  and  high  honor  is 
justly  due  to  a  people  which,  in  a  situation  that 
might  have  seemed  hopeless,  made  such  heroic 
and  noble  efforts,  even  though  it  triumphed 
through  the  weakness  of  its  foe.  Owing  to  a 
happy  inspiration  of  Carnot,  a  detachment  was 
rapidly  marched  from  the  Rhine,  where  the 
Prussians  remained  in  complete  inaction;  and 
with  this  reinforcement  Jourdan  gained  a  victory 
at  Wattignies  [October  16]  over  the  Austrians, 
and  opened  the  way  into  the  Low  Countries. 
At  the  close  of  the  year  the  youthful  Hoche, 
once  a  corporal,  but  a  man  of  genius,  who  had 
given  studious  hours  to  the  theory  of  war, 
diviiled  Brunswick  from  the  Austrian  Wiirmser 
by  a  daring  and  able  march  through  the  Vosges; 
and  the  batiied  Allies  were  driven  out  of  Alsace, 
the  borders  of  which  they  had  just  invaded. 
By  these  operations  the  great  Northern  frontier, 
the  really  vulnerable  part  of  France,  was  almost 
freed  from  the  invaders'  presence;  and,  though 
less  was  achieved  on  the  Southern  frontier,  the 
enemies  of  the  Republic  began  to  lo.se  courage." 
— W.  O'C.  Morris,  The  Fr'.  Rei\,  ch.  6.  — "The 
Prussians  had  remained  wholly  inactive  for  two 
months  after  the  fall  of  Mayence,  contenting 
themselves  with  watching  the  French  in  their 
lines  at  Weissenburg.  Wearied  at  length  by  the 
torpor  of  his  opponents,  Jloreau  assumed  the 
initiative,  and  attacked  the  Prussian  corps  at 
Pirmasens.  This  bold  attempt  was  repulsed 
(Sept.  14)  with  the  loss  of  4,0(111  men;  but  it  was 
not  till  a  month  later  (Oct.  13)  that  the  Allies 
resumed  the  offensive,  when  the  Weissenburg 
lines  were  stormed  by  a  mixed  force  of  Austrians 
and  Prussians,  and  the  French  fied  in  confusion 
almost  to  Stnisburg.  But  this  important  advan- 
tage led  to  no  results,  though  the  defeat  of  the 
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Republican  inovfiiicnt  ivas  liailctl  by  a  royalist 
niDVi'mi'Ut  in  Alsace.  The  Au.strians,  immovabK- 
in  their  plans  of  conquest,  refused  to  occupy 
Strasburg  in  the  name  of  Louis  XVII.  ;  and  the 
unfortunate  royalists,  abandoned  to  Kcpublican 
vengeance,  were  indiscriminately  consigned  to  tlie 
guillotine  by  a  decree  of  the  Convention,  while 
the  confederate  army  was  occupied  in  the  sicgit 
of  Landau.  But  the  lukewarmness  of  the 
Prussians  had  now  become  .so  evident,  that  it 
was  only  by  the  most  vehement  remonstrances 
of  the  Austrian  cabinet  that  they  were  |>reventcd 
from  seceding  altogether  from  tlie  league;  and 
the  Republicans,  taking  advantage  of  the  dis- 
union of  their  enemies,  again  attacked  the  Allies 
(Dec.  26),  who  were  routed  and  driven  over  tlie 
Rhine  [abandoning  the  siege  of  Landau] ;  while 
the  victors,  following  up  their  success,  retook 
Spires,  and  advanced  to  the  gates  of  Mannheim. 
The  operations  in  the  Pyrenees  and  on  the  side 
of  Savoy,  during  this  campaign,  led  to  no  im- 
portant results.  On  the  western  extremity  of 
the  Pyrenees,  the  Spaniards  [had]  entered  France 
in  the  middle  of  April,  routed  their  opponents 
in  several  encounters,  and  drove  them  into  St. 
Jean  Pied-de-Poet.  An  invasion  of  Roussillon, 
at  the  same  time,  was  equally  successful;  and 
the  Spaniards  maintained  themselves  in  the 
province  till  the  end  of  the  year,  taking  the 
fortresses  of  Bellegarde  and  Coilioure.  and  rout- 
ing two  armies  which  attempted  to  dislodge 
them,  at  Truellas  (Sept.  22)  and  Boulon  (Dec.  1). 
An  attempt  of  the  Sardinians  to  expel  the 
French  from  their  conquests  in  Savoy  was  less 
fortunate;  and,  at  the  close  of  the  campaign, 
both  parties  remained  in  their  former  position. " 
— A.  Alison,  Epitnme  of  Ilht.  nf  Europe,  pp.  .58-.59 
{ch.  13,  V.  4  of  foiitplcte  iroi-k). 

Also  ix:H.  Von  Svbel,  IliM.  of  tJie  Fr.  R-v., 
bk.  8,  ch.  2  (i:  3).— E*  Haines,  Hist,  of  the  Wars 
of  the  Fr.  Ra:.  r.  1,  ch.  9-11. 

A.  D.  1793  (August). — Emancipation  in  San 
Domingo     proclaimed.     See     II.WTI;     A.      I), 

lo;J2-isu;3. 

A.  D.  1793  (September — December).  The 
"Reign  of  Terror "  becomes  the  "Order  of 
the  Day." — Trial  and  execution  of  Marie 
Antoinette,  Madame  Roland,  and  the  Giron- 
dists.— "  On  the  IGth  of  .September,  the 
Faubourg  Saint-Antoine  surrounded  the  Hotel 
de  Ville,  clamoring  for  'Bread.'  Hebert  and 
Chaumette  apjjeased  the  mob  by  vociferous 
harangues  against  rich  men  and  monopolists, 
and  by  promising  to  raise  a  revolutionary  army 
with  orders  to  scour  the  country,  empty  the 
granaries,  and  put  the  grain  within  reach  of  the 
people.  'The  next  thing  will  be  a  guillotine 
for  the  monopolists,'  adtled  Hebert.  This  had 
been  demanded  by  memorials  from  the  most 
ultra  provincial  .lacobins.  The  next  day  the 
Convention  witnessed  the  terrible  reaction  of 
this  .scene.  At  the  opening  of  the  session  Merlin 
de  Doual  proposed  and  carried  a  vote  for  the 
division  of  the  revolutionary  trilmnal  into  four 
sections,  in  order  to  remedy  the  dilatoriness 
complained  of  by  Robespierre  and  the  .Jacobins. 
The  municipality  soon  arrived,  followed  by  a 
great  crowd;  Chaumette,  in  a  furious  harangue, 
demanded  a  revolutionary  army  with  a  travelling 
guillotine.  The  ferocious  Billauil-Varennes  de- 
clared that  this  was  not  enough,  and  that  all 
suspected  persons  must  be  arrested  immediately. 


Danton  interposed  with  the  powerful  ekHjuence 
of  his  jialmy  days;  he  approved  of  an  immedi- 
ate decree  for  the  formation  of  a  revolutionary 
army,  but  made  no  mention  of  the  guillotine. 
.  .  .  Danton's  words  were  impetuous,  but  his 
ideas  were  politic  and  deliberate.  His  motions 
were  carried,  amid  general  acclamation.  But 
the  violent  propositions  of  Billaud-Varennes  and 
others  were  also  carried.  The  decree  forbidding 
domiciliary  visits  and  night  arrests,  which  had 
been  due  to  the  Girondists,  was  revoked.  A  dejui- 
tation  from  the  Jacobins  and  the  sections  de- 
manded the  indictment  of  the  '  monster  '  Brissot 
with  his  accomplices,  Vergniaud,  Gensonne, 
and  other  'miscreants.'  'Lawgivers,'  said  the 
spokesman  of  the  deputation,  '  let  the  Reign  of 
Terror  be  the  order  of  the  day ! '  Barere,  in  the 
name  of  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety,  ob- 
tained the  passage  of  a  decree  organizing  an 
armed  force  to  restrain  counter-revolutionists 
and  protect  supplies.  Fear  led  him  to  unite 
with  the  most  violent,  and  to  adopt  the  great 
motto  of  the  Paris  Commune,  '  Let  the  Reign 
of  Terror  be  the  order  of  the  day! '  '  The  royal- 
ists are  conspiring.' he  said;  'they  want  blood. 
Well  they  shall  have  that  of  the  conspirators,  of 
the  Brissots  and  Marie  Antoinettes ! '  The  asso- 
ciation of  these  two  names  shows  what  frenzy 
prevailed  in  tlic  minds  of  the  people.  The  next 
day  September  6,  two  of  the  most  formidable 
Jacobins,  the  cold,  implacable  Billaud-Varennes 
and  the  fiery  Collot  d'Hcrbois,  were  added  to 
the  Committee  of  Public  Safety.  Danton  per- 
sisted in  his  refusal  to  return  to  it.  This  proves 
how  mistaken  the  Girondists  had  been  in  accus- 
ing him  of  aspiring  to  the  dictatorship.  lie 
kept  aloof  from  the  Committee  chiefly  because 
he  knew  that  they  were  lost,  and  did  not  wish  to 
contribute  to  their  fall.  Before  leaving  the 
ministry  Garat  had  tried  to  prevent  the  Giron- 
dists from  being  brought  to  trial;  upon  making 
known  his  wish  to  Robespierre  and  Danton,  he 
found  Robespierre  Implacable,  while  Danton, 
with  tears  coursing  down  his  rugged  cheeks 
replied,  '  I  cannot  save  them ! '  .  .  .  .  On 
the  10th  of  October  Saint-Just,  in  the  name 
of  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety,  read  to  the 
Assembly  an  important  report  upon  the  situa- 
tion of  the  Republic.  It  was  violent  and  menac- 
ing to  others  beside  the  enemies  of  the  Mountain; 
Hebert  and  his  gang  might  well  tremble.  He 
inveighed  not  only  against  those  who  were  plun- 
dering the  government,  but  against  the  whole 
administration.  .  .  .  Saint-Just's  report  had 
been  preceded  on  the  3d  of  October  by  a  report 
from  the  new  Committee  of  Public  Safety,  con- 
cluiling  with  the  indictment  of  40  deputies;  39 
were  Girondists  or  friends  of  the  Gironde ;  the 
fortieth  was  the  ex-Duke  of  Orleans.  Twenty- 
one  of  these  39  were  now  in  the  hands  of  their 
enemies,  and  of  these  21  only  9  belonged  to  the 
first  deputies  indicted  on  the  2d  of  June;  the 
remaincler  had  left  Paris  hoping  to  organize  out- 
side resistance,  and  had  been  declared  outlawed. 
Tiu'  deputies  subsequently  added  to  this  number 
were  members  of  the  Right  who  had  signed 
protests  against  the  violation  of  the  national 
representation  on  that  f.atal  day.  ...  It  was  de- 
cidedatthe  same  session  to  bring  the  40  deputies, 
together  with  Marie  Antoinette,  to  trial.  The 
Jacoliins  and  the  commune  had  long  been  de- 
manding the  trial  of  the  imhappy  queen,  and 
were  raising  loud  clamors  over  the  plots  for  her 
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deliverance.  She  miglit  perhaps  have  escaped 
from  the  Temple  if  she  would  have  conseuted  to 
leave  her  children.  During  July  a  sorrow  equal 
to  that  of  the  21st  of  January  had  been  inflicted 
on  her;  she  had  been  separated  from  her  young 
son  under  the  pretence  that  she  treated  him  like 
a  king,  and  veas  bringing  him  up  to  make  '  a 
tyrant  of  him. '  The  child  was  placed  in  another 
part  of  the  Temple,  and  his  education  was  in- 
trusted to  a  vulgar  and  brutal  shoemaker, 
named  Simon.  Nevertheless  the  fate  of  Jlarie 
Antoinette  at  this  epoch  was  still  doubtful; 
neither  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety  nor  the 
ministry  desired  her  death.  While  Lebrun,  the 
friend  of  the  Girondists,  was  minister  of  foreign 
affairs,  a  project  had  been  formed  which  would 
have  saved  her  life.  Danton  knew  of  it  and 
aided  it.  .  .  .  This  plan  was  a  negotiation  with 
Venice,  Tuscany,  and  Naples,  the  three  Italian 
States  yet  neutral,  who  were  to  pledge  them- 
selves to  maintain  their  wavering  neutrality,  in 
consideration  of  a  guaranty  of  the  safety  of 
JIarie  Antoinette  and  her  family.  Two  diplo- 
matic agents  who  afterwards  held  high  posts  in 
France,  JIarat  and  Semonville,  were  intrusted 
with  this  affair.  As  they  were  crossing  from 
Switzerland  into  Italy,  they  were  arrested,  in 
violation  of  the  law  of  nations,  upon  the  neutral 
territory  of  the  Grisons  by  an  Austrian  detach- 
ment (July  25).  ...  At  tidings  of  the  arrest 
of  the  French  envoys,  Marie  Antoinette  was 
separated  from  her  daughter  and  sister-in-law 
Elizabeth,  and  transferred  to  the  Conciergerie. 
On  the  14th  of  October  she  appeared  before  the 
revolutionary  tribunal.  To  the  accusation  of 
the  public  prosecutor,  Fouquier-Tinville,  made 
up  of  calumnies  against  her  private  life,  and  for 
the  most  part  well-founded  imputations  against 
her  political  conduct,  she  opposed  a  plausible 
defence,  which  effaced  as  far  as  possible  her  part 
in  the  late  government.  .  .  .  The  following 
questions  were  put  to  the  jurors :  '  Has  Marie  An- 
toinette aided  in  movements  designed  to  assist  the 
foreign  enemies  of  the  Republic  to  open  French 
territory  to  them  and  to  facilitate  the  progress 
of  their  arms?  Has  she  taken  part  in  a  con- 
spiracy tending  to  incite  civil  war?'  The  an- 
swer was  in  the  affirmative,  and  the  sentence  of 
death  was  passed  on  her.  The  decisive  por- 
tions which  we  now  possess  of  the  queen's  cor- 
respondence with  Austria  had  not  then  been 
made  public ;  but  enough  was  known  to  leave  no 
doubt  of  her  guilt,  which  had  the  same  moral 
excuses  as  that  of  her  husband.  .  .  .  She  met 
death  [October  16]  with  courage  and  resigna- 
tion. Tlie  populace  who  had  hated  her  so 
much  did  not  insult  her  last  moments.  ...  A 
week  after  the  queen's  death  the  Girondists  were 
summoned  before  the  revolutionary  tribunal. 
Brissot  and  Lasource  alone  had  tried  to  escape 
this  bloody  ordeal,  and  to  stir  up  resistance 
against  it  in  the  South.  Vergniaud,  Gensonne, 
and  Valaze  remained  unshaken  in  their  resolve 
to  await  trial.  Gensonne,  who  had  been  placed 
in  the  keeping  of  a  Swiss  whose  life  he  had 
saved  on  the  10th  of  August,  and  who  had  be- 
come a  gendarme,  might  liave  escaped,  but  he 
refused  to  profit  bj-  this  man's  gratitude.  .  .  . 
The  act  of  indictment  drawn  up  by  the  ex- 
Feuillant  Amar  was  only  a  repetition  of  the 
monstrous  calumnies  which  had  circulated 
through  the  clubs  and  the  journals.  Brissot 
was  accu.sed  of  having  ruined  the   colonies  by 


advocating  the  liberation  of  slaves,  and  of  having 
drawn  foreign  arms  upon  France  by  declaring 
war  on  kings.  The  whole  trial  corresponded  to 
this  beginning.  ...  On  the  29th  the  Jacobins 
appeared  at  the  bar  of  the  Convention,  and 
called  for  a  decree  giving  the  jurors  of  the  revo- 
lutionary tribunal  the  right  to  bring  the  pro- 
ceedings to  a  close  as  soon  as  they  believed 
themselves  sufficiently  enlightened".  Robes- 
pierre and  Barere  supported  the  Jacobin  demand. 
Upon  Robespierre's  motion  it  was  decreed  that 
after  three  days' proceedings,  the  jurors  might 
declare  themselves  ready  to  render  their  verdict. 
The  next  day  the  jurors  availed  themselves  of 
their  privilege,  and  declared  themselves  suf- 
ficiently informed,  although  they  had  not  heard 
the  evidence  for  acquittal,  neither  the  accused 
nor  their  counsel  having  been  allowed  to  plead 
their  cause.  Brissot,  Vergniaud,  Gensonne, 
Valaze,  Bishop  Fauchet,  Ducos,  Boyer-Fon- 
frede,  Lasource,  and  their  friends  were  declared 
guilty  of  having  conspired  against  the  unity 
and  indivisibility  of  the  Republic,  and  against 
the  liberty  and  safety  of  the  French  people.  .  .  . 
Danton.  who  had  not  been  an  accomplice  in 
their  death,  had  retired  to  his  mother's  home  at 
Arcis-sur-Aiilie,  that  he  might  not  be  a  witness 
thereof.  The  condemned  were  brought  back  to 
hear  their  sentence.  The  greater  part  of  them 
rose  up  with  a  common  impulse,  and  cried,  '  We 
are  innocent!  People,  they  are  deceiving  you!' 
The  crowd  remained  motionless  and  silent.  .  .  , 
At  midnight  they  partook  of  a  last  repast, 
passing  the  rest  of  the  night  in  converse  about 
their  native  land,  their  remnant  of  life  being 
cheered  by  news  of  victory  and  pleasant  sallies 
from  young  Ducos,  who  might  have  escaped, 
but  preferred  to  share  his  friend  Fonfrede's  fate. 
Vergniaud  had  been  given  a  subtle  poison  by 
Condorcet,  but  threw  it  away,  choosing  to  die 
with  his  companions.  One  of  his  noble  titter- 
ances  gives  us  the  key  to  his  life.  '  Others 
sought  to  consummate  the  Revolution  by  terror; 
I  would  accomplish  it  by  love.'  Next  day, 
October  31,  at  noon,  the  prisoners  were  led 
forth,  and  as  the  five  carts  containing  them  left 
the  Conciergerie,  they  struck  up  the  national 
hymn  .  .  .  and  shouts  of  '  Long  live  the  Repub- 
lic.'  The  sounds  died  away  as  their  number  de- 
creased, but  did  not  cease  until  the  last  of  the 
21  mounted  the  fatal  platform.  .  .  .  The  mur- 
derers of  the  Girondists  were  not  likely  to  spare 
the  illustrious  woman  who  was  at  once  the 
inspiration  and  the  honor  of  that  party,  and  the 
very  same  day  Madame  Roland  who  had  been 
for  five  months  a  prisoner  at  St.  Pelagie  and  the 
Abbaye,  was  transferred  to  the  Conciergerie. 
Ilebert  and  his  followers  had  long  clamored  for 
her  head.  During  her  captivity  she  wrote  her 
Memoirs,  which  unfortunately  have  not  been 
preserved  complete;  no  other  souvenir  of  the 
Revolution  equals  this,  although  it  isnot  always 
reliable,  for  Madame  Roland  had  feminine 
weaknesses  of  intellect,  despite  her  ma.scidine 
strength  of  soul;  she  was  prejudiced  against  all 
who  disagreed  with  her,  and  regarded  caution 
and  compromise  with  a  noble  but  impolitic  .scorn. 
.  .  .  The  18th  Brumaire  (November  10),  she  was 
summoned  before  the  revolutionary  tribunal ; 
when  she  left  lier  cell,  clad  in  white,  her  dark 
hair  floating  loosely  over  her  shoulders,  a  smile 
on  her  lips  and  her  face  sparkling  with  life  and 
animation.  .  .  .  She  was  condenmeil  in  advance. 
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not  being  allowed  a  word  in  her  own  defence, 
and  was  declared  guilty  of  being  an  author  or 
accomplice  '  of  a  monstrous  eonsjiiracy  against 
the  unity  and  indivisibility  of  the  Republic' 
She  heard  her  sentence  calmly,  saying  to  the 
judges:  '  You  deem  me  worthy  the  fate  of  the 
great  men  you  have  murdered.  I  will  try  to 
display  the  same  courage  on  the  scaffold.'  She 
was  taken  directly  to  the  Place  de  la  Revolution, 
a  man  condemned  for  treason  being  placed  in 
the  same  cart,  who  was  overwhelmed  with 
terror.  She  passed  the  mournful  journey  in 
soothing  him.  and  on  reaching  the  scalTold  bid 
him  mount  tirst,  that  his  sufferings  might  not 
be  prolonged.  As  she  took  her  iilace  in  turn, 
her  eye  fell  on  a  colossal  statue  of  Liberty, 
erected  August  10,  1793.  'O  Liberty,"  she 
cried,  '  what  crimes  are  committed  in  thy  name ! ' 
Some  say  that  she  said,  '  ()  Liberty,  how  they 
have  deceived  thee  I'  Thus  died  the  noblest 
woman  in  history  since  the  incomparable  Joan, 
who  saved  France!  .  .  .  The  bloodj-  tribunal 
never  paused ;  famous  men  of  every  party  suc- 
ceeded each  other  at  the  fatal  liar,  the  e.\-Duko 
of  Orleans  among  them,  but  four  days  earlier 
than  JIadamc  Roland.  .  .  .  The  day  after 
Jladame  Roland's  trial  began  that  of  the  vener- 
able Bailli,  e.\-mayor  of  Paris  and  ex-president 
of  the  Constituent  Assembly,  a  man  who  played 
a  great  part  early  in  the  Revolution,  but  faded 
otit  of  sight  with  the  constituent  power." — 
Ilenrv  Martin,  Popular  Ilist.  of  Fruiice,  1789- 
1877,' r.  \,ch.  16. 

Also  in  A.  de  Lamartine,  Tlist.  oftlie  Giron- 
dists, ch.  46-52  (r.  3).— C.  D.  Yonge,  Life  of 
Marie  Antoinette,  eh.  39. — M'me  Campan, 
Memoirs  of  the  Private  Life  of  Marie  Antoinette, 
V.  3,  eonelusion. — S.  Marceau,  Reminiseencts  of 
a  lieyieide,  ch.  11. — Count  Beugnot,  Life,  r.  1, 
ch.  6. — Lord  R.  Gower,  Last  Days  of  Marie 
Antoinette. 

A.  D.  1793  (October). — Life  in  Paris  during 
the  Reign  of  Terror. — Gaiety  in  the  Prisons. 
— The  Tricoteuses,  or  knitting  women. — 
Revolutionary  costumes  and  modes  of  speech. 
— The  guillotine  as  plaything  and  ornament. 
—  "By  the  end  of  October,  1793,  the  Committee 
of  General  Securit_y  had  mastered  Paris,  and 
established  the  Reign  of  Terror  there  by  means 
of  the  Revolutionary  Tribunal,  and  could  answer 
to  the  Great  Counnittee  of  Public  Safely  for  the 
tranquillity  of  tlie  capital.  There  were  no  more 
riots;  men  were  afraid  even  to  e.\])ress  their 
opinions,  much  less  to  quarrel  about  them;  the 
system  of  demmciation  made  Paris  into  a  hive 
of  unpaid  spies,  and  ordinary  crimes,  pocket- 
picking  and  the  like,  vanished  as  if  by  magic. 
Yet  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  Paris  was 
gloomy  ordull ;  on  the  contrary,  the  vast  majority 
of  citizens  seemed  glad  to  have  an  excuse  to 
avoid  politics,  of  which  they  had  had  a  surfeit 
during  the  last  four  years,  and  to  turn  their 
thoughts  to  the  literary  side  of  their  favourite 
journals,  to  the  theatres,  and  to  art.  .  .  .  The 
dull  places  of  Paris  were  the  Revolutionary 
Committees,  the  Jacobin  Club,  the  Convention, 
the  Hotel  de  Brienne,  where  the  Committee  of 
General  Security  sat,  and  the  Pavilion  de 
rfigalite.  formerly  the  Pavilion  de  Flore,  in  the 
Tuileries.  where  the  Great  Committee  of  Public 
Safety  labfiured.  .  .  .  Elsewhere  men  were 
lightiiearted  and  gay,  following  their  usual  avo- 
cations, and  busy  in  their  pursuit  of  pleasure  or 


of  gain.  It  is  most  essential  to  grasp  the  fact 
that  there  was  no  jjarticular  ililfereui  e.  for  the 
vast  majority  of  thi^  population,  in  living  in  Paris 
during  the  Reign  of  Terror  and  at  other  times. 
The  imagination  of  posterity,  steeped  in  talcs  of 
the  tumbrils  bearing  their  burden  to  the  guillo- 
tine, and  of  similar  stories  of  horror,  has  con- 
ceived a  ghastly  inctiire  of  life  at  that  extra- 
ordinary period,  and  it  is  oidy  after  living  for 
months  amongst  the  journals,  memoirs,  and  let- 
ters of  the  time  that  one  can  realize  the  fact  that 
to  the  average  Parisian  the  necessity  of  getting 
his  dinner  or  his  evening's  amusement  remained 
the  paramount  thought  of  his  daily  life.  .  .  . 
Strange  to  say,  nowhere  was  life  more  happy 
and  gay  than  in  the  prisons  of  Paris,  where  the 
inmates  lived  in  the  constant  expectation  that 
the  liaiihazard  chance  of  being  brought  before 
the  Revolutionary  Tribunal  and  condemned  to 
death  might  befall  tliem  at  any  moment.  .  .  . 
A  little  more  must  be  said  about  the  market- 
women,  the  tricoteuses,  or  knitting-women  of 
infamous  memory.  These  market-women  had 
been  treated  as  heroines  ever  since  their  march  to 
Versailles  in  October,  1789.  .  .  .  They  formed 
their  societies  after  tlie  fashion  of  the  Jacobin 
Club,  presided  over  by  Renci'  Audu,  Agues 
Lefevre,  ilarie  Louise  Bouju,  and  Rose  Lacombe, 
and  went  about  the  streets  of  Paris  insulting 
respectably  dressed  people,  and  hounding  on  the 
sans-culottes  to  deeds  of  atrocity.  These  Micnads 
were  encouraged  by  ^larat,  and  played  an 
important  part  in  the  street  liistory  of  Paris,  up 
to  the  Reign  of  Terror,  when  their  power  was 
suddenly  taken  from  them.  On  ;\Iay  21,  1793, 
they  were  excluded  by  a  decree  from  the  gal- 
leries of  the  Convention ;  on  .May  26  they  were 
forljidden  to  form  part  of  any  political  assembly : 
and  when  they  appealed  from  the  Convention  to 
the  Commune  of  Paris,  Chaumette  abruptly  told 
them  'that  the  Republic  had  no  need  of  Joans  of 
Arc'  Thus  deprived  of  active  participation  in 
politics,  the  market-women  became  the  tricoteu- 
ses, or  knitting-women,  who  used  to  take  their 
seats  in  the  Place  de  la  Revolution,  and  watch  the 
guillotine  as  tliej'  knitted.  Their  active  power  for 
good  or  harm  was  gone.  .  .  .  Life  during  the  Ter- 
ror in  Paris  .  .  .  differed  in  little  things,  in  little 
affectations  of  liberty  and  equality,  which  are 
amusing  to  study.  The  fashions  of  dress  every- 
where betrayed  the  new  order  of  things.  A  few 
men,  such  as  Robespierre,  might  still  go  about 
with  powdered  hair  and  in  knee-breeches,  but 
the  ordinary  male  costume  of  the  time  was 
designed  to  contrast  in  every  way  with  the  cos- 
tume of  a  dandy  of  the  'ancien  regime.'  In.stead 
of  breeches,  the  fashion  was  to  wear  trousers; 
instead  of  shoes,  top-boots;  an<l  instead  of  shav- 
ing, the  young  Parisian  prided  himself  on  letting 
his  moustache  grow.  In  female  costume  a  dif- 
ferent motive  was  at  work.  Only  David's  art 
disciples  ventured  to  imitate  the  male  apparel 
of  ancient  Greece  and  Rome,  but  such  imitation 
became  the  fa.shion  among  women.  Waists 
disappeared ;  and  instead  of  stiffened  skirts  and 
narrow  bodices,  women  wore  short  loose  robes, 
which  they  fancied  resembled  Greek  chitons; 
sandals  took  the  place  of  high-heeled  shoes ;  and 
the  hair,  instead  of  being  worked  up  into  elaborate 
edifices,  was  allowed  to  tlow'  down  freely.  For 
ornaments,  gun-metal  and  steel  took  the  place  of 
gold,  silverandpreciousstones.  .  .  .  The  favour- 
ite design  was  the  g  lillotine.     Little  guillotines 
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were  worn  as  brooclies,  as  earrings  and  as  clasps, 
anrl  the  women  of  the  time  simply  followed  the 
fashion  without  realizing  wliat  it  meant.  Indeed, 
the  worship  of  the  guillotine  was  one  of  the 
most  curious  features  of  tlie  epoch.  Children 
had  toy  guillotines  given  them;  models  were 
made  to  cut  off  imitation  heads,  when  wine  or 
sweet  syrup  flowed  in  place  of  blood  :  and  hymns 
were  written  to  La  Sainte  Guillotine,  and  jokes 
made  upon  it.  as  the 'national  razor. '  .  .  .  It  is  well 
known  that  the  desire  to  emphasize  the  abolition 
of  titles  was  followed  by  the  abolition  of  the 
terms  'Monsieur' and  'Madame,' and  that  their 
places  were  taken  by  '  Citizen  '  and  '  Citizeness ; ' 
and  also  bow  the  use  of  the  second  person  plural 
was  dropped,  and  it  was  considered  a  sign  of  a 
good  republican  to  tutoyer  every  one,  that  is,  to 
call  them  'thou' and  'thee.'  .  .  .  The  Reign  of 
Terror  in  Paris  seems  to  us  an  age  of  unique 
experiences,  a  time  unparalleled  in  the  history 
of  the  world ;  yet  to  the  great  majority  of  con- 
temporaries it  did  not  appear  so:  they  lived 
their  ordinary  lives,  and  it  was  only  in  excep- 
tional cases  that  the  serenity  of  their  days  was 
interrupted,  or  that  their  minds  were  exercised 
by  anything  more  than  the  necessity  of  earning 
their  "dailv  bread." — H.  M.  Stephens,  Hist,  of 
the  Fr.  Rf'r.,  r.  2,  ch.  10. 

Also  rs  J.  Michelet,    Women  of  the  Fr.  Iter., 
ch.  '20-30. 

A.  D.  1793  (October). —  The  new  republican 
calendar. — ' '  Before  the  year  ended  the  legislators 
of  Paris  voted  that  there  was  no  God.  and  de- 
stroyed or  altered  nearly  everything  that  had 
any  "reference  to  Christianity.  Robespierre,  who 
would  have  stopped  short  at  deism,  and  who 
would  have  preserved  the  external  decencies, 
was  overruled  and  intimidated  by  Hebert  and 
his  frowsy  crew,  who  had  either  crept  Into  the 
governing  committees  or  had  otherwise  made 
themselves  a  power  in  the  state.  .  .  .  All  popu- 
lar journalists,  patriots,  and  public  bodies,  had 
begun  dating  'First  Year  of  Liberty,'  or  'First 
Year  of  the  Republic ; '  and  the  old  calendar  had 
come  to  be  considered  as  superstitious  and  slav- 
ish, as  an  abomination  in  the  highest  degree  dis- 
graceful to  free  and  enlightened  Frenchmefi. 
Various  petitions  for  a  change  had  been  pre- 
sented ;  and  at  length  the  Convention  had  em- 
ployed the  mathematicians  Romme  and  Jlonge, 
and  the  astronomer  Laplace,  to  make  a  new  re- 
publican calendar  for  the  new  era.  These  three 
philosophers,  aided  by  Falire  d'Eglantine,  vrho, 
as  a  poet,  furnished  the  names,  soon  finished 
their  work,  which  was  sanctioned  by  the  Con- 
vention and  decreed  into  universal  use  as  early 
as  the  .5th  of  October.  It  divided  the  year  into 
four  equal  seasons,  and  twelve  equal  months  of 
30  days  each.  The  five  odd  days  which  remained  * 
were  to  be  festivals,  and  to  bear  the  name  of 
'  Sansculottides.'  .  .  .  One  of  these  five  days  was 
to  be  consecrated  to  Genius,  one  to  Industry,  the 
third  to  Fine  Actions,  the  fourth  to  Rewards, 
the  fifth  to  Opinion.  ...  In  leap-years,  when 
there  would  be  six  days  to  dispose  of,  the  last 
of  those  days  or  Sansculottides  was  to  be  conse- 
crated to  the  Revolution,  and  to  be  observed  in 
all  times  with  all  possible  solemnity.  The 
months  were  divided  into  three  decades,  or  por- 
tions of  ten  days  each,  and,  instead  of  the  Chris- 
tian sabbath,  once  in  seven  days,  the  decadi.  or 
tenth  day,  was  to  be  the  day  of  rest.  .  .  .  The 
decimal  method  of  calculation  .   .   .  was  to  pre- 


side over  all  divisions:  thus,  instead  of  our 
twenty-four  hours  to  the  day,  and  sixty  minutes 
to  the  hour,  the  day  was  divided  into  ten  parts, 
and  the  tenth  was  to  be  subdivided  by  tens  and 
again  by  tens  to  the  minutest  division  of  time. 
New  dials  were  ordered  to  mark  the  time  in  this 
new  way,  but,  before  they  were  finished,  it  was 
found  tliat  the  people  were  puzzled  and  per- 
plexed by  this  last  alteration,  and  therefore  this 
part  of  the  calendar  was  adjourned  for  a  year, 
and  the  hours,  minutes  and  seconds  were  left  as 
they  were.  As  the  republic  commenced  on  the 
21st  of  September  close  on  the  [autumnal]  equi- 
nox, the  republican  year  was  made  to  commence 
at  that  season.  The  first  month  in  the  year 
(Fabre  d'Eglantine  being  godfather  to  them  all) 
was  called  Vendemiaire,  or  the  vintage  month, 
the  second  Brumaire,  or  the  foggy  month,  the 
third  Frimaire,  or  the  frosty  month.  These  were 
the  three  autumn  months.  Xivose.  Pluviose, 
and  Ventose,  or  the  snowy,  rainy  and  windy, 
were  the  three  winter  months.  Germinal,  Flo- 
real,  and  Prairial,  or  the  bud  month,  the  flower 
month,  and  the  meadow  month,  formed  the 
spring  .season.  Messidor,  Thermidor  and  Fruc- 
tidor.  or  reaping  month,  heat  month,  and  fruit 
month,  made  the  summer,  and  completed  the  re- 
publican year.  In  more  ways  than  one  all  this 
was  calculated  for  the  meridian  of  Paris,  and 
could  suit  no  other  physical  or  moral  climate. 
.  .  .  But  the  strangest  thing  about  this  repub- 
lican calendar  was  its  duration.  It  lasted  till  the 
1st  of  January,  1806. "—  C.  Mac  Farlane,  The  Fr. 
Ren.,  V.  4.  eh.  Z.  —  The  Republican  Calendar  for 
the  Year  Two  of  the  Republic  (Sept.  '32.  1793  — 
Sept.  21,  1794)  is  synchronized  with  the  Grego- 
rian Calendar  as  follows:  1  Vendemiaire=Sept. 
22;  1  Brumaire=Oct.  23;  1  Frimaire  =  Xov.  21; 
1  Xivose=Dec.  21;  1  Pluvi6se=.Ian.  20;  1  Ven- 
tose=Feb.  19;  1  Gerraina!  =  March  21:  1  Flo- 
real=April  '20:  1  Prairial  =  May  20;  1  Messidor= 
June  19;  1  Thermidor=Julv  19;  1  Fructidor= 
Aug.  18;  1st  to  5th  Sansculottides=Sept.  17-21. 
—  H.  M.  Stephens,  Hist,  of  the  Fr.  Kec,  v.  2. 
app.  12. 

Also  ix  A.  Thiers,  Hist,  of  the  Fr.  Rer.  (Am. 
ed.),  V.  2.  pp.  364-36.5. 

A.  D.  1793  (November). — Abandonment  of 
Christianity. —  The  Worship  of  Reason  insti- 
tuted.—  "The  earliest  steps  tov.ards  a  public 
abandonment  of  Christianity  appear  to  have 
Ijeen  taken  by  Fouche,  the  future  minister  of 
Police,  and  Duke  of  Otranto.  ...  He  published 
at  Xevers  (October  10,  1793)  a  decree  "  ordaining 
that  "no  forms  of  religious  worship  be  practised 
except  within  their  respective  temples:"  that 
"  ministers  of  religion  are  forbidden,  under  pain 
of  imprisonment,  to  wear  their  official  costumes 
in  any  other  places  besides  their  temples ;"  and 
that  the  inscription,  "Death  is  an'eternal sleep," 
should  be  placed  over  the  entrance  to  the  ceme- 
tery. "  This  decree  was  reported  to  the  munici- 
pality of  Paris  by  Chaumctte,  the  fanatical  pro- 
cureur  of  the  Commune,  and  was  warmly 
applauded.  .  .  .  The  atheistical  cabal  of  which 
he  was  the  leader  (liis  chief  associates  being  the 
infamous  Hebert,  the  Prussian  baron  Anacharsis 
Clootz,  and  Chabot,  a  renegade  priest),  now- 
judged  that  public  feeling  was  ripe  for  an 
avowed  and  combined  onslaught  on  the  pro- 
fession of  Christianity.  .  .  .  They  decreed  thr.t 
on  the  10th  of  November  the  '  Worship  of 
Reason  '  should  be  inaugurated  at  Xotre  Dame. 
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On  that  day  the  Tent'rable  cathedral  was  pro- 
faned by  a  series  of  sacrilegious  outrages  unpar- 
alleled in  the  history  of  Cliristendom.     A  temple 
dedicated   to    '  Pliilo.sophy '   was   erected   on    a 
platform  in  the  middle  of  the  choir.     A  motley 
procession  of  citizens  of  both  sexes,  heacK'd  by 
the  constituted  authorities,  advanced  towards  it ;   ' 
on  their  approach,  tlie  Goddess  of  Reason,  imper-   j 
sonatcd  by  Mademoiselle  Maillard,  a  well  known 
figurante  "of  the   opera,    took  her   seat   upon  a  ^ 
grassy  throne  in  front  of  the  temple;    a  hymn,   i 
composed  in  her  honour  by  the  poet  Clienicr,  was 
sung  by  a  body  of  young  "girls  dressed  in  white 
and  be'deeked  witli  flowers;  and  the  multitu<lc 
bowed  the  knee  before  her  in  profound  adoration. 
It  was  the  'abomination  of  desolation  sitting  in 
the  holy  place.'    At  the  close  of  this  grotesque 
ceremony   the   whole   corti^'ge   proceeded  to  the 
hall  of  tiie  Convention,  carrying  with  them  their 
'goddess,'   who   was   borne   aloft   in  a  chair  of 
state   on   the   shoulders   of  four  men.     Having 
deposited  her  in  front  of  the  president.  Chau- 
mette   harangued   the    Assembly.  ...  He  pro- 
ceeded to  demand  that  the  ci-devant  mctropoliti- 
cal   church   should  lienceforth  be  the  temple  of 
Reason   and    Liberty;    which    proposition    was 
immediatelv  adopted.     The  '  goddess '  was  then 
conducted  "to   the   president,  and  he  and  other 
officers  of  the  House  saluted  her  with  the  'frater- 
nal kiss,'  amid  thunders  of  applause.     After  this, 
upon  the  motion  of  Thuriot,  the  Convention  in  a 
body  joined  the  mass  of  the  people,  and  marched 
In  their  company  to  tlie  temple  of  Reason,  to 
witness    a    repetition    of    the    impieties  above 
described.     These  demonstrations  were  zealously 
imitated  in  the  other  churches  of  the  capital.  .  .  . 
The    interior    of  St.  Eustache  was  transformed 
into  a  ■  guinguette,'  or  place  of  low  public  cnter- 
tainmem.   ...   At  St.  Gcrvais  a  ball  was  given 
in  the  chapel  of  the  Virgin.     In  other  churches 
theatrical  spectacles  took  place.   .   .  .  Represcii- 
tatives  of  the  people  thought  it  no  shame  to  quit 
their  curule  chairs  in  order  to  dance  the  'carmag- 
nole '  with  abandoned  women  in  the  streets  attired 
in  sacerdotal  garments.     On  Sunday,  the  17th  of 
November,  all  the  parish  churches  "of  Paris  were 
closed  by  authority,  with  three  exceptions.   .  .  . 
Chaumette,  at  a  sitting  of  the  Commune  on  the 
26th  of  November,  called  for  further  measures 
for  the  extermination  of  every  vestige  of  Chris- 
tian worship ;  "  and  the  Council  of  the  Commune, 
on  his  demand,  ordered  the  closing  of  all  churches 
and   temples,  of  every   religious  denomination; 
made  priests  and  ministers  of  religion  responsible 
for  any  troubles  that  might  arise  from  religious 
opinions,    and    commanded     the     arrest     as    a 
"suspect  "  of  any  person  who  should  ask  for  the 
reo|iening  of  a  church.     "The   example  set   by 
Paris,  at'this  melancholy  period,  was  faithfully 
repeated,  if  nol  surpassed  in  atrocity,  throughout 
the     provinces.         Religion     was      proscribed, 
churches  closed.  Christian  ordinances  interdicted  ; 
the  dreary  gloom  of  atheistical  despotism  over- 
spread  tiie"  land.   .   .  .   Tliese  infamies  were  too 
monstrous  to  be  tolerated  for  any  length  of  time. 
.   .  .   Robespierre,  who  had  marked  the  symptoms 
of  a  coming  reaction,  boldly  seized   the  oppor- 
tunity, and  denounced  without  mercy  the  hypo- 
critical  faction  which  disputed  his  own  march 
towards  ab.solute  dictatorship." — AV.  H.  Jervis, 
Ttie  Galliean  Chureh  nnd  the  Revnlutinn.  ch.  7. 

Ai.so   rN   A.  de  Lamartine.  Hint,  nf  the  Gimn- 
distK.    hk.    .53   (v.   3).— T.    Cariyle,  The  Fr.  Rev., 


bk.  .5,  ch.  4  (('.  3).— E.  de  Pressense,  Religion  and 
the  Rtir/n  of  Terror,  bk.  2,  ch.  2. 

A.    D.    1793-1794    (October  — April). —  The 
Terror   in   the   Provinces.—  Republican   ven- 
geance  at    Lyons,    Marseilles,    Toulon,  Bor- 
deaux, Nantes.-  Fusillades  and  Noyades.— 
"The  insurgents  of  Lyons,  Marseilles.  Toulon,  and 
Bordeaux,  were  punished  with  pitiless  severity. 
Lyons  had  revolted,  and  the  convention  decreed 
[October   12]    the   destruction  of    the   city,  the 
contiscation  of  the  property  of  the  rich,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  patriots,  and  the   punishment  of 
the  insurgents  by  martial  law.     Couthon,  a  com- 
missioner   well  "tried   in   cruelty,    hesitated    to 
carry  into  execution  this  monstrous  decree,  and 
was  superseded  by  Collot  d'  Herbois  and  Fouche. 
Thousands  of   workmen  were  employed  in  the 
work  of   destruction:    whole  streets  fell  uuder 
their  pickaxes:    the   prisons   were  gorged:    the 
guillotine  was    too  slow  for  revolutionary  ven- 
geance,   and   crowds  of  prisoners  were  shot,  in 
murderous  '  luitraillades.'  .    .    .    At   Marseilles, 
12,000  of    the    richest    citizens    fled    from    the 
vengeance    of     the     revolutionists,     and     their 
jiroperty  was  confiscated,  and  pliuidered.     When 
Toulon   fell   before  the  strategy  of  Bonaparte, 
the  savage  vengeance  and  cruelty  of   the  con- 
querors  were  indulged  without  restraint.  .  .  . 
The  dockyard  labourers  were  put  to  the  sword : 
"■angs  of  prisoners  were  brought  out  and  exe- 
cuted by  fusillades:  the  guillotine  also  claimed 
its  victims:   the  sans-culottcs  rioted  in  confisca- 
tion and  plunder.      At  Bordcatix,  Tallieu  threw 
15,000  citizens  into  prison.     Hundreds  fell  under 
the  iiuilldtine;  and  the  possessions  and  property 
of    the   rich    were    ottered   tip   to   outrage   and 
robbery.     But  all  these  atrocities  were  far  sur- 
passed  in   La  Vendee.   .  .  .  The  barbarities  of 
warfare  were  yet  surpassed  by  the  vengeance  ot 
the  conquerors,   when  the  insurrection  was,  at 
last,  overcome.     At  Nantes,  the  monster  Carrier 
outstripped  his  rivals  in  cruelty  and  insatiable 
thirst  for  blood.      Not  contented  with  wholesale 
mitraillades,  he   designed    that    masterpiece   of 
cruelty,   the   noyades;    and   thousands  of   men, 
wome'n  and  chifdren  who  escaped  the  nuiskets 
ot  the  rabble  soldiery  were  deliberately  drowned 
in  the  waters  of  the  "Loire.     In  four  months,  his 
victims  reached  15,000.     At  Angers,  and  other 
towns  in  La  Vendee,  these  hideous  noyades  were 
added  to  the  terrors  of  the  guillotine  and  the 
fusillades."— Sir    T.     E.     May,     Democracy    m 
rurupe    ch.    14.— "One   begins    to   be   sick    ot 
'death 'vomited  in  great  floods.'     Ncvenhcless, 
hearest  thou  not,  O  Reader  (for  the  sound  reaches 
through  centuries),  in  the  dead  December  and 
January  nights,  over  Nantes  Town,— confused 
noises,  as  of  musketry  and  tumult,   as  of  rage 
anil  lamentation  ;  miiigling  with  the  cvedasting 
moan  of  the  Lfiire  waters  there  ?    Nantes  Town 
is  sunk  in  sleep;  but  Representant  Carrier  is  not 
sleepin",  the  wool-capped  Company  of  Marat  is 
not  sleeping.     "Why  unmoors  that  flatbottonu-d 
craft,   that   'gabarre';  about   eleven   at   night; 
with  Ninety  Priests  under  hatches  ?     They  are 
goin-  to  Be'Ue  Isle  ?     In  the  middle  of  the  Loire 
stream,  on  signal  given,  the  gabarre  is  scuttled; 
she    sinks   wuth    all    her    cargo.      'Sentence  of 
Deportation,'    writes     Carrier,     'was    executed 
vertically."      The    Ninety    Priests,     with    their 
gabarre-'coffin,    lie   deep!     It  is  the  first  of  the 
Noyades    [November    16],   what   we   may  call 
'Drownages'  of    Carrier;    which   have   become 
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famous  forever.  Guillotining  there  was  at 
Nantes,  till  the  Headsman  sank  worn  out :  then 
fusillailing  'in  the  Plain  of  Saint-Mauve:'  little 
children  fusilladed,  and  women  with  children  at 
the  l>reast;  children  and  women,  by  the  hundred 
and  twenty;  and  by  the  five  hundred,  so  hot  is 
La  Vendee;  till  the  very  Jacobins  grew  sick, 
and  all  but  the  Company  of  Marat  cried,  Holdl 
Wherefore  now  we  have  got  Noyading;  and  on 
the  24th  night  of  Frostarious  year  2,  which  is 
14th  of  December  1793,  we  have  a  second 
Noyade;  consisting  of  '138  persons.'  Or  why 
waste  a  gabarre.  .sinking  it  with  them  ?  Fling 
them  out;  fling  them  out.  with  their  hands  tied; 
pour  a  continual  hail  of  lead  over  all  the  space, 
till  the  last  strugglerof  them  be  sunk!  Unsound 
sleepers  of  Nantes,  and  the  Sea-Villages  there- 
abouts, hear  the  musketry  amid  the  night- winds; 
wonder  what  the  meaning  of  it  is.  And  women 
were  in  that  gabarre;  whom  the  Red  Nightcaps 
were  stripping  naked;  who  begged,  in  their 
agony,  that  their  smocks  might  not  be  stript 
from  them.  And  young  children  were  thrown 
in,  their  mothers  %-ainly  pleading:  'Wolflings.' 
answered  the  Company  of  Marat,  '  who  would 
grow  to  be  wolves.'  By  degrees,  daylight  itself 
witnesses  Noyades:  women  and  men  are  tied 
together,  feet  and  feet,  hands  and  hands;  and 
flung  in:  this  they  call  Mariage  Republicain, 
Republican  ilarriage.  Cruel  is  the  panther  of 
the  woods,  the  she-bear  bereaved  of  her  whelps: 
but  tliere  is  in  man  a  hatred  crueler  than  that. 
Dumb,  out  of  suffering  now,  as  pale  swoln 
corpses,  the  victims  tumble  confusedly  seaward 
along  the  Loire  stream;  the  tide  rolling  them 
back:  clouds  of  ravens  darken  the  River; 
wolves  prowl  on  tlie  shoal-places;  Carrier  writes, 
'Quel  torrent  revolutionnaire.  What  a  torrent  of 
Revolution!'  For  the  man  is  rabid;  and  the 
Time  is  rabid.  These  are  the  Noyades  of  Carrier; 
twenty-five  by  the  tale,  for  what  is  done  in  dark- 
ness comes  to  be  investigated  in  sunlight;  not  to 
be  forgotten  for  centuries.  .  .  .  Men  are  all 
rabid;  as  the  Time  is.  Representative  Lebon, 
at  Arras,  dashes  his  sword  into  the  blood  flowing 
from  the  Guillotine;  exclaims,  'How  I  like  it  I' 
^[others,  they  say,  by  his  orders,  have  to  .stand 
by  while  the  Guillotine  devours  their  children:  a 
band  of  m\isic  is  stationed  near;  and,  at  the  fall 
of  everv  head,  strikes  up  its  '  (j'a-ira. '  " — T. 
Carlvle.'TA.  Fr.  Ji^i:.  t:  3,  hk.  5,  c/i.  3. 

Ai,so  IX  H.  M.  Stephens,  Hist,  of  the  Fr.  liei:, 
V.  3,  ch.  11.— H.  A.  Taine,  T/ie  Fr.  Rei\,  bk.  5. 
ch.  1,  Mct.  9  {v.  3). — Horrors  of  the  Prison  of 
Arms  ("  The  lieir/n  of  Terror:  A  Collection  of 
Atilhentic ynrrnlites," T.  2). — Duchesse  de  Duras, 
Prison  JournnU  during  the  F)-.  Rer. — A.  des 
EcheroUes,  Eorly  Life,  r.  1,  eh.  7-13,  and  v.  2,  ch. 
1. — See,  also,  below:  1794  .JrxE — .Jri.Y). 

A.  D.  1793-1794  iNovember— June\— The 
factions  of  the  Mountain  devour  one  another. 
—  Destruction  of  the  Hebertists. — Danton  and 
his  foUovyers  brought  to  the  knife. —  Robes- 
pierre and  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety. — 
The  Feast  of  the  Supreme  Being. —  ■  Robes- 
pierre was  unutterably  outraged  by  the  jini- 
ceedings  of  the  atheists.  They  perplexed  him 
as  a  politician  intent  upon  order,  and  they 
attlicted  him  sorely  as  an  .ardent  disciple  of  the 
Savoyard  Vicar.  Ilebert.  however,  was  so 
strfing  that  it  needed  some  courage  to  attack 
him.  nor  did  Robespierre  dare  to  withstand  him 
to  the  face.     But  he  did  not  flinch  from  making 


an  energetic  assault  upon  atheism  and  the 
excesses  of  its  partisiins.  His  admirers  usually 
count  his  speech  of  the  2  l.st  of  November  one  of  the 
most  admirable  of  his  oratorical  successea.  .  .  . 
•Atheism  [he  said]  is  aristocratic.  The  idea  of 
a  great  being  wlio  watches  over  oppressed  inno- 
cence and  punishes  triumphant  crime  is  essen- 
tially the  idea  of  the  people.  This  is  the 
sentiment  of  Europe  and  the  Universe;  it  is  the 
sentiment  of  the  French  nation.  That  people  is 
attached  neither  to  priests,  nor  to  superstitions, 
nor  to  ceremonies ;  it  is  attached  only  to  worship 
in  itself,  or  in  other  words  to  the  idea  of  an 
incomprehensible  Power,  the  terror  of  wron.g- 
doers,  the  stay  and  comfort  of  virtue,  to  which 
it  deligiits  to  render  words  of  homage  that  are  all 
so  many  anathemas  against  injustice  and  trium- 
phant crime.'  This  is  Robespierre's  favourite 
attitude,  the  priest  posing  as  statesman.  .  .  . 
Danton  followed  practically  the  same  line, 
though  saying  much  less  about  it.  '  If  Greece.' 
he  said  in  the  Convention,  '  had  its  Olympian 
games,  France  too  shall  solemnize  her  sans- 
culottid  days.  ...  If  we  have  not  honoured 
the  priest  of  error  and  fanaticism,  neither  do  we 
wish  to  honour  the  priest  of  incredulity:  we 
wish  to  serve  the  people.  I  demand  that  there 
shall  be  an  end  of  these  anti-religious  mas- 
cjuerades  in  the  Convention.'  There  was  an  end 
of  the  masquerading,  but  the  Hebertists  still 
kept  their  ground.  Danton.  Robespierre,  and 
the  Committee  were  all  equally  impotent  against 
them  for  some  months  longer.  The  revolutionary 
force  had  been  too  strong  to  be  resisted  by  any 
government  since  the  Paris  insurgents  hatl  car- 
ried both  king  and  assembly  in  triumph  from 
Versailles  in  the  October  of  1789.  It  was  now  too 
strong  for  tlio.se  who  had  begun  to  strive  with 
all  their  might  to  build  a  new  government  out 
of  the  agencies  that  had  shattered  the  old  to 
pieces.  For  some  months  the  battle  which  had 
been  opened  by  Robespierre's  remonstrance 
against  atheistic  intolerance,  degenerated  into  a 
series  of  masked  skirmishes.  .  .  .  CoUot  D'Her- 
bois  had  come  back  in  hot  haste  from  Lyons. 
.  .  .  Carrier  was  recalled  from  Nantes.  .  .  . 
The  presence  of  these  men  of  blood  gave  new 
courage  and  resolution  to  the  Hebertists. 
Though  the  alliance  was  informal,  yet  as  against 
Danton,  Camille  Desmoulins.  and  the  rest  of 
the  ludulgents,  as  well  as  against  Robespierre, 
they  made  common  cause.  Camille  Desmoulins 
attacked  Hebert  in  successive  numbers  of  a 
journal  ['Le  Vieux  Cordelier']  that  is  perhaps 
tlie  one  truly  literary  monument  of  this  stage  of 
the  revolution.  Hebert  retaliated  by  im|)Ugning 
the  patriotism  of  Desmoulins  in  the  Club,  and 
the  unfortunate  wit.  notwithstanding  the  elTorts 
of  Robespierre  on  his  behalf,  was  for  a  while 
turned  out  of  the  sacred  precincts.  .  .  .  Even 
Danton  himself  was  attacked  (December,  1793) 
and  the  integrity  of  his  patriotism  brought  into 
question.  Robespierre  made  an  energetic  defence 
of  his  great  rival  in  the  hierarchy  of  revolution. 
.  .  .  Robespierre,  in  whom  spasmodical  courage 
and  timidity  ruled  by  ra|)id  turns,  began 
to  suspect  that  he  had  "been  premature;  and  a 
convenient  illness,  which  some  supposeil  to  have 
been  feigned,  excused  his  withdrawal  for  some 
weeks  from  a  scene  where  he  felt  that  he  could 
no  longer  see  clear.  We  cannot  doubt  that  both 
he  and  Danton  were  perfectly  a.ssured  that  the 
anarchic  party  must  luiavoidably  roll  headlong 
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into  the  abyss.  But  the  hour  of  doom  was 
uncertain.  To  make  a  mistake  in  tlie  ri^lit 
moment,  to  hurry  tlie  crisis,  was  instant  deatli. 
Itoljesjiierre  was  a  more  ailroit  calculator  than 
Dantoa.  .  .  .  His  absence  during  the  tinal  crisis 
of  the  anarchic  p.irty  allowed  events  to  ripen, 
without  committing  him  to  that  initiative  in 
dangerous  action  which  he  had  dreaded  on  the 
10th  of  August,  as  he  dreaded  it  on  every  other 
decisive  day  of  this  burning  time.  The  party 
of  the  Commune  became  more  and  more  daring 
in  their  invectives  against  the  Convention  and 
the  Committees.  At  length  they  proclaimed 
open  insurrection.  But  I'aris  was  cold,  and 
o|)inion  was  divided.  In  the  night  of  the  13tli  of 
.>Iarch,  Hebert,  Chaumette,  Clootz,  werearrested. 
The  ne.\t  day  Robespierre  recovered  sulliciently 
to  appear  at  the  Jacobin  Club.  He  joined  his 
colleagues  of  the  Committee  of  Pubiic  Safety 
in  striking  the  blow.  On  the  24th  of  March 
the  Ultra-Revolutionist  leaders  were  lieheadejl. 
The  first  blondy  breach  in  the  Jacobin  ranks 
was  speedily  followed  by  the  second.  Tlie  Right 
wing  of  the  opposition  to  the  Committee  soon 
followed  the  Left  down  the  ways  to  dusty  death, 
and  the  execution  of  the  Anarchists  only  pre- 
ceded by  a  week  the  arrest  of  the  Moderates. 
Wlu^i  the  seizure  of  Danton  had  once  before 
been  discussed  in  the  Committee,  Robespierre 
resisted  the  proposal  violently.  We  have  already 
seen  how  he  defended  Dantim  at  the  Jacobin  Club. 
.  .  .  What  produced  this  sudden  tack?  .  .  .  His 
acquiescence  in  the  ruin  of  Danton  is  intelligilile 
enough  on  the  grounds  of  seltish  policy.  The 
Committee  [of  Public  Safety]  hated  Danton  for 
the  good  reason  that  he  had  openly  attacked  them, 
and  his  cry  for  clemency  was  an  inflammatory  and 
dangerous  protest  against  their  sy.stem.  Now 
Robespierre,  rightly  or  wrongly,  had  made  up  his 
mind  that  the  Connnittee  was  tlie  instrument  by 
which,  and  which  only,  he  could  work  out  liis 
own  vague  schemes  of  power  and  reconstruc- 
tion. And,  in  any  case,  how  could  he  resist  the 
Committee?  .  .  .  All  goes  to  show  that  Robes- 
pierre was  really  moved  by  nothing  more  than 
liis  invariable  dread  of  being  left  behind,  of 
finding  himself  on  the  weaker  side,  of  not  seeming 
practical  and  ])olitical  enough.  And  having 
made  up  his  mind  that  the  stronger  party  was 
bent  on  the  destruction  of  the  Dautonists,  he 
became  fiercer  than  Billaud  himself.  .  .  .  Dan- 
ton liad  gone,  as  he  often  did,  to  his  native 
village  of  Arcis-sur-Aubc,  to  seek  repo.se  and  a 
little  clearness  of  sight  in  the  night  that  wrajiped 
liim  about.  He  was  devoid  of  personal  ambi- 
tion; he  never  had  any  humour  for  mere  factious 
struggles.  .  .  .  It  is  not  clear  that  he  could  liave 
done  anything.  The  balance  of  force,  after  the 
suppression  of  the  Hebertists,  was  irretrievably 
against  him,  as  calculation  had  already  revealed 
to  Robespierre.  .  .  .  After  the  arrest,  and  on 
the  proceedings  to  obtain  the  assent  of  the  Con- 
vention to  the  trial  of  Danton  and  others  of  its 
members,  one  only  of  their  friends  had  the 
courage  to  rise  and  demand  that  they  should  lie 
heard  at  the  liar.  Robespierre  burst  out  in  cold 
rage;  he  asked  whether  they  had  undergone  .so 
many  heroic  sacritices,  counting  among  them 
these  acts  of  'painful  severity,'  only  to  f.dl 
under  the  yoke  of  a  band  of  domineer- 
ing intriguers;  and  he  cried  out  inipatientlv 
that  they  would  brook  no  claim  of  privilege, 
and  suffer  no  rotten  idol.     The  word  was  felici- 


tously chosen,   for  the   Convention   dreaded   to 
have  its  independence  suspected,  and  it  dreaded 
this  all  the  more  because  at  tliis  time  its  inde- 
pendence did  not  really  exist.     The  vote  against 
Danton  was  unanimous,  and  the  fact  that  it  was 
so  is  the  deepest  .stain  on  the  fame  of  this  assem- 
bly.    On   the   afternoon   of   the   I6th  Germinal 
(April  5,   1794),   Paris  in  amazement  and  some 
stupefaction  saw  the  once  dreaded  Titan  of  the 
.Mountain  fast  bound  in  the  tumbril,  and  faring 
towards  the  shar|)-clanging  knife  [with  Camille 
Desmoulins   and   others].      'I    leave   it   all  in  a 
frightful  welter,'  Danton  is  reported  to  have  said. 
'  Not  a  man  of  them  has  an  idea  of  government. 
Robespierre  will  follow  me ;  he  is  dragged  down  by 
me.    Ah,  better  be  a  poor  fisherman  than  meddle 
with  the  governing  of  men!'  .  .  .  After  the  fall  of 
the  anarchists  and  the  death  of  Danton.  the  rela- 
tions between  Robespierre  and  the  Committees 
underwent   a   change.     He,    who   had    hitherto 
been  on  the  side  of  government,  became  in  turn 
an  agency  of  opposition.     He  did    this   in    the 
interest  of  ultimate  stability,  but  the  difference 
between  the  new  position  and  the  old  is  that  he 
now  distinctly  associated  the  idea  of  a  stable 
republic  with  the  ascendency  of  his  own  religious 
conceptions.  .  .  .  The    base    of     Robespierre's 
scheme  of  social  reconstruction  now  came  clearly 
into  view;  and  what  a  b.ase!     An  olHcial  Supreme 
Being  and  a  regulated  Terror.   .  .  .   How  can  we 
speak    with    decent    patience    of    a    man  who 
seriou.sly  thought  that  he  should  conciliate  the 
con.servative   and   theological   elements    of    the 
society  at  his  feet,  by  such  an  odious  opera-piece 
as  the  Feast  of  the  Supreme  Being.     This  was 
designed  as  a  triumphant  ripost  to  the  Feast  of 
Reason,  which  Chaumette  and  his  friends   had 
celebrated  in  the  winter.   .   .   .   Robespierre  per- 
suaded the  Convention  todecree  an  olhcialrecog- 
nition  of  the  Supreme  Being,  and  to  attend  a 
commemorative  festival  in  honour  of  their  mystic 
patron.     He  contrived  to  be  chosen  president  for 
the   decade   in   which   the   festival   would   fall. 
When  the  day  came  (20th  Prairial,  June  8,  1794), 
he   clothed   himself  with   more   than   even    his 
usual  care.     As  he  looked  out  from  the  windows 
of  the  Tuileries  upon  the  jubilant  crowd  in  tlie 
gardens,  he  was   intoxicated   with   enthusiasm. 
'O  Nature,' he  cried,  'how  sublime  thy  power, 
how  full  of  delight!     How  tyrants  must  grow 
pale  at  the  idea  of  such  a  festival  as  this  I'     In 
ponlilical  pride  he  walked  at  the  head   of  the 
procession,  with  flowers  and  wheat-ears  in   his 
hand,  to  the  sound  of  chants  and  symjihonies 
and  choruses  of  maidens.     On  the  first  of  the 
great  basins  in  the  gardens,    David,   the  artist, 
had  devised  an  allegorical  structure  for  which 
an  inauspicious  doom  was  prepared.     Atheism, 
a  statue  of  life  size,  was  throned  in  the  midst  of 
an  amiable  group  of  human  Vices,  with  Madness 
by  her  side,  and  Wisdom  menacing  them  with 
lofty  wrath.     Great  are  the  perils  of  symbolism. 
Robespierre   applied   a   torch   to   Atheism,    but 
alas,  the  wind  was  hostile,  or  else  Atheism  and 
Madness  were  damp.     They  obstinately  resisted 
the  torch,  and  it  was  hapless  Wisdom  who  took 
tire.   .  .   .   Tlie    wliole    mummery    was    pagan. 
.   .   .  It  stands  as  the  most  disgusting  and  con- 
temptible anaclironism  in  history," — J.  Morley, 
Rohexpierre  (Critical  .\Hsc(llanie,H,  Seaand  Seriefi). 

Also  in  T.  Carlyle,  TU  Fr.  Rev. ,  v.  3,  hk.  6. 
— G.  H.  Lewes,  Life  of  Robespierre,  ch.  19-20. — 
L.  Gronlund,  (,'a  ira  ;  or  Danton  in  t!ie  Pr.  Rev., 
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ch.  6. — J.   Claretie,   Ctimille  Desmoulins  and  his 
Wife,  ch  5-6. 

A.  D.  1794  (March — July). — Withdrawal  of 
Prussia  from  the  European  Coalition  as  an 
ally,  to  become  a  mercenary. —  Successes  of 
the  Republic.  —  Conquest  of  the  Austrian 
Netherlands. —  Advance  to  the  Rhine. —  Loss 
of  Corsica. — Naval  defeat  off  Ushant. — 
•■  While  the  alliance  of  the  Great  Powers  was  on 
the  point  of  dissolution  from  selfishness  and 
jealousy,  the  French,  with  an  energy  and  de- 
termination, which,  considering  their  unparalleled 
difficulties,  were  truly  heroic,  had  assembled 
armies  numbering  nearly  a  million  of  men.  The 
aggregate  of  the  allied  forces  did  not  much  ex- 
ceed 300,000.  The  campaign  on  the  Dutch  and 
Flemish  frontiers  of  France  was  planned  at 
Vienna,  but  had  nearly  been  disconcerted  at  the 
outset  by  the  refusal  of  the  Duke  of  York  to 
serve  under  General  Clairfait.  .  .  .  The  Emperor 
settled  the  difficulty  by  signifying  his  intention 
to  take  the  command  in  person.  Thus  one  in- 
competent prince  who  knew  little,  was  to  be 
commanded  by  another  incompetent  prince  who 
knew  nothing,  about  war ;  and  the  success  of  a 
great  enterprise  was  made  subservient  to  con- 
siderations of  punctilio  and  etiquette.  The 
main  object  of  the  Austrian  plan  was  to  com- 
plete the  reduction  of  the  frontier  fortresses  by 
the  capture  of  Landrecy  on  the  Samhre,  and 
then  to  advance  through  the  plains  of  Picardy 
on  Paris;  —  a  plan  which  might  have  been 
feasible  the  year  before.  .  .  .  The  King  of 
Prussia  formally  withdrew  from  the  alliance 
[March  13] ;  but  condescended  to  assume  the 
character  of  a  mercenary.  In  the  spring  of  the 
year,  by  a  treaty  with  the  English  Government, 
his  Prussian  Majesty  undertook  to  furnish 
63,000  men  for  a  year,  in  consideration  of  the 
sum  of  £1,800,000,  of  which  Holland,  by  a 
separate  convention,  engaged  to  supply  some- 
what less  than  a  fourth  ]>art.  The  organisation 
of  the  French  army  was  effected  under  the 
direction  of  Carnot.  .  .  .  The  policy  of  terror 
was  nevertheless  applied  to  the  administration 
of  the  army.  Custine  and  Houchard,  who  had 
commanded  the  last  campaign,  .  .  .  were  sent 
to  the  scaffold,  because  the  arms  of  the  republic 
had  failed  to  achieve  a  complete  triumph  under 
their  direction.  .  .  .  Pichegru,  the  officer  now 
selected  to  lead  the  hosts  of  France,  went  forth 
to  assume  his  command  with  the  knife  of  the 
executioner  suspended  over  his  head.  His  orders  . 
were  to  expel  the  invaders  from  the  soil  and 
strongholds  of  the  republic,  and  to  reconquer 
Belgium.  The  first  step  towards  the  fulfilment 
of  this  commission  was  the  recovery  of  the  three 
great  frontier  towns,  Conde,  Valenciennes,  and 
Quesnoy.  The  siege  of  Quesnoy  was  im- 
mediately formed;  and  Pichegru,  informed  of 
or  anticipating  the  plans  of  the  Allies,  disposed 
a  large  force  in  front  of  Cambray,  to  intercept 
the  operations  of  .  .  .  the  allied  army  upon 
Landrecy.  ...  On  the  17th  [of  April]  a  great 
action  was  fought  in  which  the  allies  obtained  a 
success,  sufficient  to  enable  them  to  press  the 
siege  of  Landrecy.  .  .  .  Pichegru,  a  few  days 
after  [April  26.  at  the  redoubts  of  Troisvillej 
sustained  a  signal  repulse  from  the  British,  in 
an  attempt  to  raise  the  siege  of  Landrecy ;  but 
by  a  rapid  and  daring  movement,  he  improved 
his  defeat,  and  seized  the  important  post  of 
Moucron.     The  results  were,  that  Clairfait  was 


forced  to  fall  back  on  Tournay;  Courtray  and 
Menin  surrendered  to  the  French ;  and  thus  the 
right  flanks  of  the  Allies  were  exposed.  Lan- 
drecy, which,  about  the  same  time,  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  Allies,  was  but  a  poor  compensa- 
tion for  the  reverses  in  West  Flanders.  The 
Duke  of  York,  at  the  urgent  instance  of  the 
Emperor,  marched  to  the  relief  of  Clairfait; 
but,  in  the  meantime,  the  Austrian  general,  be- 
ing hard  pressed,  was  compelled  to  fall  back 
upon  a  position  which  would  enable  him  for  a 
time  to  cover  Bruges,  Ghent,  and  Osteud.  The 
English  had  also  to  sustain  a  vigorous  attack 
near  Tournay ;  but  the  enemy  were  defeated 
with  the  loss  of  4,000  men.  It  now  became 
necessary  to  risk  a  general  action  to  save 
Flanders,  by  cutting  off  that  division  of  the 
French  army  which  had  outflanked  the  Allies. 
By  bad  management  and  want  of  concert  this 
movement,  which  had  been  contrived  by  Colonel 
Maek,  the  chief  military  adviser  of  the  Emperor, 
was  wholly  defeated  [at  Tourcoign,  May  18]. 
.  .  .  The  French  took  1,500  prisoners  and  60 
pieces  of  cannon.  A  thousand  English  soldiers 
lay  dead  on  the  field,  and  the  Duke  [of  York] 
himself  escaped  with  difficulty.  Four  days 
after,  Pichegru  having  collected  a  great  force, 
amounting,  it  has  been  stated,  to  100,000  men, 
made  a  grand  attack  upon  the  allied  army  [at 
Pont  Achin].  .  .  .  The  battle  raged  from  five  in 
the  morning  until  nine  at  night,  and  was  at 
length  determined  by  the  bayonet.  ...  In  con- 
sequence of  this  check,  Pichegru  fell  back  upon 
Lisle."  It  was  after  this  repulse  that  "the 
French  executive,  on  the  flimsy  pretence  of  a 
supposed  attempt  to  assassinate  Robespierre,  in- 
stigated by  the  British  Government,  procured  a 
decree  from  the  Convention,  that  no  English  or 
Hanoverian  prisoners  should  be  made.  In  reply 
to  this  atrocious  edict,  the  Duke  of  York  issued 
a  general  order,  enjoining  forbearance  to  the 
troops  under  his  command.  Most  of  the  French 
generals  .  .  .  refused  to  become  assassins.  .  .  . 
The  decree  was  carried  into  execution  in  a  few 
instances  only.  .  .  .  The  Allies  gained  no 
military  advantage  by  the  action  of  Pont  Achin 
on  the  "22nd  of  May.  .  .  .  The  Emperor  .  .  . 
abandoned  the  army  and  retired  to  Vienna.  He 
left  some  orders  and  proclamations  behind  him, 
to  which  nobody  thought  it  worth  Avhile  to  pay 
any  attention.  On  the  5th  of  June,  Pichegru 
invested  Ypres,  which  Clairfait  made  two  at- 
tempts to  retain,  but  without  success.  The 
place  surrendered  on  the  17th  ;  Clairfait  re- 
treated to  Ghent ;  Walmoden  abandoned  Bruges ; 
and  the  Duke  of  York,  forced  to  quit  his  posi- 
tion at  Tournay,  encamped  near  Oudenarde.  It 
was  now  determined  by  the  Prince  of  Coburg, 
who  resumed  the  chief  command  after  the  de- 
parture of  the  Emperor,  to  risk  the  fate  of 
Belgium  on  a  general  action,  which  was  fought 
at  Fleurus  on  the  26th  of  June.  The  Austrians, 
after  a  desperate  struggle,  were  defeated  at  all 
points  by  the  French  army  of  the  Sambre  under 
Jourdan".  Charleroi  having  surrendered  to  the 
French  .  .  .  and  the  Duke  of  York  being  forced 
to  retreat,  any  further  attempt  to  save  the 
Netherlands  was  hopeless.  Ostend  and  Mons. 
Ghent,  Tourntvy,  and  Oudenarde.  were  succes- 
sively evacuated;  and  the  French  were  estab- 
lished at  Brussels.  When  it  was  too  late,  the 
English  army  was  reinforced.  ...  It  now  only 
reraaine<l  for  the  French  to  recapture  the  fort- 
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ressos  on  their  own  frontier  which  had  been 
taken  from  them  in  the  last  campaign.  .  ,  . 
Landrecy  .  .  .  fell  without  a  struggle.  Quesnoy 
.  .  .  made  a  gallant  [but  vain]  resistance.  .  .  ". 
Valenciennes  and  Conde  .  .  .  opened  their 
gates.  .  .  .  The  victorious  armies  of  the  Re- 
public were  thus  prepared  for  the  conquest  of 
Holland.  .  .  .  The  Prince  of  Orange  made  an 
appeal  to  the  jiatriotism  of  his  countrymen;  but 
the  republicans  preferred  the  ascendancy  of  their 
faction  to  the  liberties  of  their  country.  .  .  . 
The  other  military  operations  of  the  year,  in 
which  England  was  engaged,  do  not  require  pro- 
longed notice.  The  Corsicans,  under  the  guiil- 
ance  of  their  veteran  chief,  Paoli,  .  .  .  sougiit 
the  aid  of  England  to  throw  off  the  French 
yoke,  and  offered  in  return  allegiance  of  his 
countrymen  to  the  British  Crown.  ...  A  small 
force  was  despatched,  and,  after  a  series  of  petty 
operations,  Corsica  was  occupied  by  British 
troops,  and  proclaimed  a  part  of  the  British 
dominions.  An  expediticm  on  a  greater  scale 
was  sent  to  the  West  Indies.  Martinique,  St. 
Lucie  and  Guadaloupe  were  easily  taken;  but 
the  large  island  of  St.  Domingo,  relieved  by  a 
timely  arrival  of  succours  from  France,  offered 
a  formidable  [and  successful]  resistance.  .  .  . 
The  campaign  on  the  Rhine  was  undertaken  by 
the  Allies  under  auspices  ill  calculated  to  inspire 
confidence,  or  even  hope.  The  King  of  Prussia, 
not  content  with  abandoning  the  cause,  had  done 
everything  in  his  power  to  thwart  and  defeat  the 
operations  of  the  Allies.  .  .  .  On  the  23d  of 
May,  the  Austrians  crossed  the  Rhine  and  at- 
tacked the  French  in  their  intrenchments  with- 
out success.  On  the  same  day,  the  Prussians 
defeated  a  division  of  the  Republican  army  [at 
Kaiserslantern],  and  advanced  their  head-quarters 
to  DeuxPonts.  Content  with  this  achievement, 
the  German  armies  remained  inactive  for  several 
weeks,  when  the  French,  having  obtained  rein- 
forcements, attacked  the  whole  line  of  the 
German  posts.  .  .  .  Before  the  end  of  the  year 
the  Allies  were  in  full  retreat,  and  the  Rcpulili- 
cans  in  their  turn  had  become  the  invaders 
of  Germany.  They  occupied  the  Electorate  of 
Treves,  and  they  captured  the  important  fort  of 
Mannheim.  Mentz  also  was  placed  under  a 
close  lilockade.  ...  At  sea,  England  maintained 
her  ancient  reputation.  The  French  had  made 
great  exertions  to  lit  out  a  fleet,  and  26  ships  of 
the  line  were  assembled  in  the  port  of  Brest," 
for  the  protecting  of  a  merchant  fleet,  laden 
with  much  needed  food-supplies,  expected  from 
America.  Lord  Howe,  with  an  f^nglish  fleet  of 
25  ships  of  the  line,  was  on  the  watch  for  the 
Brest  fleet  when  it  put  to  sea.  On  the  1st  of 
June  he  sighted  and  attacked  it  off  LTshant,  per- 
forming tlie  celebrated  mananivre  of  breaking 
the  enemy's  line.  Seven  of  the  French  ships 
were  taken,  one  was  sunk  during  the  battle,  and 
18,  much  crippled,  escaped.  The  victory  caused 
great  exultation  in  England,  but  it  was  fruitless, 
for  the  American  convoy  was  brought  safely 
into  Brest. — W.  Massey,  Ilist.  of  England  during 
thti  reign  of  George  III. ,  ch.  35  (i\  3). 

Also  in  Sir  A.  Alison,  Uut  of  Europe,  1789- 
1815,  ch.  16  {».  4).— F.  C.  Schlosser,  Hist,  of  the 
Wth  Century,  v.  6,  div.  2,  ch.  2,  «t'c.  3. — Capt.  A. 
T.  Mahan,  Influence  of  Sea  Power  vpoii  the 
French  Rer.  and  Empire,  ch.  8  (e.  1). 

A.  D.  1794  (June  —  July). —  The  monstrous 
Law  of  the  22d  Frairial. —  The  climax  of  the 


Reign  of  Terror. —  A  summary  of  its  horrors. 

—  "On  the  day  of  the  Feast  of  the  Supreme 
Being,  the  guillotine  was  concealed  in  the  folds  of 
rich  hangings.  It  was  tlie  20th  of  Prairial. 
Two  days  later  Couthon  proposed  to  the  Con- 
venlion  the  memorable  Law  of  the  32d  Prai- 
rial [.Tunc  10].  Robespierre  was  the  draftsman, 
an<l  the  text  of  it  still  remains  in  his  own  writing. 
This  monstrous  law  is  simply  the  comjilcte  abro- 
gation of  all  law.  Of  all  laws  ever  passed  in 
the  world  it  is  the  most  nakedly  iniquitous.  .  .  . 
After  the  probity  and  gootl  "judgment  of  the 
tribunal,  the  two  cardinal  guarantees  in  state 
trials  are  accurate  definition,  and  proof.  The 
offence  must  be  capable  of  precise  description, 
and  the  proof  against  an  offender  must  conform 
to  strict  rule.  The  Law  of  Prairial  violently  in- 
fringed all  three  of  these  essential  conditions  of 
judicial  equity.  First,  the  number  of  the  jury 
who  had  power  to  convict  was  reduced.  Second, 
treason  was  made  to  consist  in  such  vague  and 
infinitely  elastic  kinds  of  action  as  inspiring  dis- 
couragement, misleading  opinion,  depraving 
manners,  corrujiting  patriots,  abu.sing  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Revolution  by  perfidious  applica- 
tions. Third,  proof  was  to  lie  in  the  conscience 
of  the  jury;  there  w.as  an  end  of  preliminary 
inquiry,  of  witnesses  in  defence,  and  of  counsel 
for  the  accused.  Any  kind  of  testimony  was 
evidence,  whether  material  or  moral,  verbal  or 
written,  if  it  was  of  a  kind  '  likely  to  gain  the 
assent  of  a  man  of  reasonable  mind.'  Now,  what 
was  Robespierre's  motive  in  devising  this  infernal 
instrument '?  .  .  .  To  us  the  answer  seems 
clear.  We  know  what  was  the  general  aim  in 
Robespierre's  mind  at  this  point  in  the  history 
of  the  Revolution.  His  brother  Augustiu  was 
then  the  representative  of  the  Convention  with  the 
army  of  Italy,  and  General  Bonaparte  was  on 
terms  of  close  intimacy  with  him.  Bonaparte 
.said  long  afterwards  .  .  .  that  he  saw  long  let- 
ters from  Maximilian  to  Augustin  Robespierre, 
all  blaming  the  Conventional  Commissioners 
[sent  to  the  provinces]— Tallien,  Fouche,  Barras, 
Collot,  and  the  rest  —  for  the  horrors  they  per- 
petrated, and  accusing  them  of  ruining  the  Revo- 
lution by  their  atrocities.  Again,  there  is  abund- 
ant testimony  that  Robespierre  did  his  best  to 
induce  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety  to  bring 
tiio.se  odious  malefactors  to  justice.  The  text  of 
the  Law.  .  .  discloses  the  same  object.  The  vague 
phrases  of  depraving  manners  and  applying  rev- 
olutionary principles  perfidiously,  were  exactly 
calculated  to  smite  the  band  of  violent  men 
whose  conduct  was  to  Robespierre  the  scandal  of 
the  Revolution.  And  there  was  a  curious  clause 
in  the  law  as  originally  presented,  which  de- 
])rived  the  Convention  of  the  right  of  preventing 
measures  against  its  own  members.  Robespierre's 
general  design  in  short  was  to  effect  a  further 
purgation  of  the  Convention.  ...  If  Robes- 
pierre's design  was  what  we  believe  it  to  have 
been,  the  result  was  a  ghastly  failure.  The  Com- 
mittee of  Public  Safety  would  not  consent  to 
apply  his  law  against  the  men  for  whom  he  had 
specially  designed  it.  The  frightful  weapon 
which  he  had  forged  was  seized  by  the  Commit- 
tee of  General  Security,  and  Paris  was  plunged 
into  the  fearful  days  of  the  Great  Terror.  The 
number  of  persons  put  to  death  by  the  Revolu- 
tionary Tril)unal  before  the  Law  of  Prairi'al  had 
been  comparativel.y  moderate.  From  the  crea- 
ti(m  of  the  Tribunal  in  April  1793,  down  to  the 
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execution  of  the  Hebortists  in  ^Iiirch  1794.  the 
miinl)erof  persons  conileninud  to  death  was  505. 
From  the  death  of  the  Ilebertists  down  to  the 
death  of  Robespierre,  tlie  number  of  tlie  con- 
demned was  2,158.  One-half  of  tlie  entire  num- 
ber of  victims,  namely,  1,356,  were  guillotined 
after  the  Law  of  Prairial.  ...  A  man  was  in- 
formed against;  he  was  seized  in  his  bed  at  five 
in  the  morning;  at  seven  he  was  taken  to  the 
Conciergerie ;  at  nine  he  received  information  of 
the  charge  against  liim;  at  ten  he  went  into  the 
dock;  by  two  in  the  afternoon  he  was  con- 
demned; by  four  his  head  lay  in  the  executioner's 
basket." — J.  Jlorley,  Robespierre  (Critical  Mis- 
cellanies: Second  Series). — "Single  indictments 
comprehended  20  or  30  people  taken  promis- 
cuously—  great  noblemen  from  Paris,  day  la- 
bourers from  Marseilles,  sailors  from  Brest, 
peasants  from  Alsace  —  who  were  accused  of 
conspiring  together  to  destroy  the  Republic.  All 
examination,  discussion,  and  evidence  were  dis- 
pensed with;  the  names  of  the  victims  were 
hardly  read  out  to  the  jury,  and  It  happened, 
more  than  once,  that  the  son  was  mistaken  for 
the  father — an  entirely  innocent  person  for  the 
one  really  charged — and  sent  to  the  guillotine. 
The  judges  urged  the  jury  to  pass  sentences  of 
death,  with  loud  threats;  members  of  the  Gov- 
ernment committees  attended  daily,  and  ap- 
plauded the  bloody  verdicts  with  ribald  jests. 
On  this  spot  at  least  the  strife  of  parties  was 
hushed."— H.  von  Sybel,  Hist,  of  the  Fr.  Rer., 
bk.  10,  ch.  1  [v.  4). — "The  first  murders  commit- 
ted in  1793  proceeded  from  a  real  irritation 
caused  by  danger.  Such  perils  Itad  now  ceased ; 
the  republic  was  victorious;  people  now 
slaughtered  not  from  indignation,  but  from  the 
atrocious  habit  which  they  had  contracted.  .  .  . 
According  to  the  law,  the  testimony  of  witnesses 
was  to  be  dispensed  with  only  when  there  existed 
material  or  moral  proofs;  nevertheless  no  wit- 
nesses were  called,  as  it  was  alleged  that  proofs 
of  this  kind  existed  in  every  case.  Tlie  jurors 
did  not  take  tlie  trouble  to  retire  to  the  consulta- 
tion room.  Tliey  gave  their  opinions  before  the 
audience,  and  sentence  was  immediately  pro- 
nounced. The  accused  had  .scarcely  time  to  rise 
and  to  mention  their  names.  One  day,  there  was  a 
prisoner  whose  name  was  not  upon  the  list  of  the 
accused,  and  who  said  to  the  Court,  '  I  am  not 
accused;  my  name  is  not  on  your  list.'  'What 
signifies  that  ?  '  said  Fouquier,  '  give  it  quick  I  ' 
He  gave  it,  and  was  sent  to  the  scaffold  like  the 
others.  .  .  .  The  most  extraordinary  blunders 
were  committed.  .  .  .  More  than  once  victims 
were  called  long  after  they  had  perished.  There 
were  hundreds  of  acts  of  accusation  quite  ready, 
to  which  there  was  nothing  to  add  but  the 
designationof  the  individuals.  .  .  .  The  printing- 
office  was  contiguous  to  the  hall  of  the  tribunal; 
the  forms  were  kept  standing,  the  title,  the  mo- 
tives, were  ready  composed ;  there  was  nothing 
but  the  names  to  be  added.  These  were  handed 
through  a  small  loop-hole  to  the  overseer. 
Thousands  of  copies  were  immediately  worked 
off  and  plungecl  families  into  mourning  and 
struck  terror  into  the  prisons.  The  hawkers 
came  to  sell  the  bulletin  of  the  tribunal  under 
the  prisoners'  windows,  crying ,  '  Here  are  the 
names  of  tho.se  who  have  gained  prizes  in  the 
lottery  of  St.  Guillotine.'  Tlie  accused  were  exe- 
cuted on  the  breaking  up  of  the  court,  or  at 
latest  on  the  morrow,  if  the  day  was  too  far  ad- 


vanced. Ever  since  the  passing  of  the  Law  of 
the  22d  of  Prairial,  victims  perished  at  the  rate 
of  50  or  60  a  day.  'That  goes  well,'  said  Fou- 
quier-Tinville;  'heads  fall  like  tiles:'  and  he 
added,  'It  must  go  better  still  next  decade;  I 
must  have  450  at  least. '  " — A.  Thiers,  Hist,  of  the 
Fr.  Rev.  (.\m.ed.).  r.  3,  pp. 63-66.— "One hundred 
and  seventy-eight  tribunals,  of  which  40  arc  am- 
bulatory, pronounce  in  every  part  of  the  territory 
sentences  of  death  which  are  immediately  exe- 
cuted on  the  spot.  Between  April  6.  1793,  and 
Thermidor  9,  year  XL  [July  27.  1794],  that  of 
Paris  has  2.625  persons  guillotined,  while  the 
provincial  judges  do  as  much  work  as  the  Paris 
judges.  In  the  small  town  of  Orange  alone,  they 
guillotine  331  persons.  In  the  single  town  of 
Arras  they  have  299  men  and  93  women  guillo- 
tined. At  Nantes,  the  revolutionary  tribunals 
and  military  committees  have,  on  the  average, 
100  persons  a  day  guillotined,  or  shot,  in  all 
1971.  In  the  city  of  Lyons  the  revolutionary 
committee  admit  1684  executions,  while  CJadillot, 
one  of  Robespierre's  correspondents,  advises  him 
of  6,000. —  The  statement  of  these  murders  is 
not  complete,  but  17,000  have  been  enumerated. 
.  .  .  Even  excepting  those  who  had  died  fight- 
ing or  who,  taken  with  arms  in  their  hands,  were 
shot  down  or  sabred  on  tlie  spot,  there  were 
10,000  persons  slaughtered  without  trial  in  the 
province  of  Anjou  alone.  ...  It  is  estimated 
that,  in  the  eleven  western  departments,  the 
dead  of  both  sexes  and  of  all  ages  exceeded 
400,000. —  Considering  the  programme  and  prin- 
ciples of  the  Jacobin  sect,  this  is  no  great  num- 
ber; they  might  have  killed  a  good  many  more. 
But  time  was  wanting:  during  tlieir  short  reign 
they  did  what  they  could  with  the  instrument  in 
their  hands.  Look  at  their  machine.  .  .  .  Or- 
ganised JIarch  30  and  April  6.  1793,  the  Revolu- 
tionary Committees  and  the  Revolutionary  Tri- 
bunal had  but  seventeen  months  in  which  to  do 
their  work.  They  did  not  drive  ahead  with  all 
their  might  until  after  the  fall  of  the  Girondists, 
and  especially  after  September,  1763,  that  is  to 
say  for  a  period  of  eleven  months.  Its  loose 
wheels  were  not  screwed  up  and  the  whole  was 
not  in  running  order  under  tlie  impulse  of  the 
central  motor  until  after  December,  1793,  that 
is  to  say  during  eight  months.  Perfected  by  the 
Law  of  Prairial  22,  it  works  for  the  past  two 
months  faster  and  better  than  before.  .  .  .  Bau- 
dot and  Jean  Bon  St.  xVndre,  Carrier,  Antonelle 
and  Guffroy  had  already  estimated  the  lives  to 
be  taken  at  several  millions,  and,  according  to 
Collot  d'llerbois,  who  had  a  lively  imagination, 
'  the  political  perspiration  should  go  on  freely, 
and  not  stop  until  from  twelve  to  fifteen  million 
Frenchmen  had  been  destroyed.'" — ^H.  A. 
Taine,  neFr.  Rev.,  bk.  8,  ch.  1  (r.  3). 

Also  is  "SV.  Smvth.  Ij'cts.  on  the  Hist,  of  the 
Fr.  Rer.,  lects.  39-42  (v.  2).— Abbe  Dumes- 
nil.  Recollections  of  the  Rfiga  of  Terror. —  Count 
Beugnot.  Life.  v.  1,  ch.  7-8.— J.  Wilson,  The 
Rcirjn  of  Terror  and  its  Secret  Police  (.Studies  in 
Mo'dfrn  Mind,  etc.),  ch.  7. —  The  Reign  of  Terror  : 
A  collection  ofaiithrntic  narratives,  2  v. 

A.  D.  1794  (July).— The  Fall  of  Robespierre. 
— End  of  the  Reign  of  Terror.— Ki>besinerre 
"  was  already  feeling  himself  unequal  to  theta.sk 
laid  upon  him.  He  said  himself  on  one  occasion; 
'  I  was  not  ni:ide  to  rule.  I  was  made  to  combat 
the  enemies  of  the  Revolution; '  ;ind  so  the  pos- 
session  of    supreme    power    produced   in    him 
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no  fcpliiip  of  cxiiltation.  On  ilic  <'(iiitrary,  it 
pieypd  upon  his  spirits,  anil  made  liiiii  fancy  him- 
self th<^  object  of  universal  hatred.  A  irnard 
now  slept  nightly  at  his  house,  and  followed  him 
in  all  his  walks.  Two  pistols  lay  ever  at  his 
si<le.  He  would  not  eat  food  till  some  one  else 
liad  tasted  from  the  dish.  Ills  jealous  fears 
were  awakened  by  every  sign  of  popularity  in 
another.  Even  the  successes  of  liis  generals 
tilled  him  with  anxiety,  lest  they  should  raise  up 
dangerous  rivals.  He  lia<l,  imieed  .  .  .  grounds 
enough  for  anxiety.  In  the  Cominittee  of  Pub- 
lic Safety  every  member,  excejit  »St.  Just  and 
Couthon.  viewed  him  with  hatred  and  suspi- 
cion. C'aruot  resented  his  interferences.  The 
Terrorists  were  contemptuous  of  his  religious 
festivals,  and  disliked  his  decided  supremacy. 
The  friends  of  Mercy  saw  with  indignation  that 
the  number  of  victims  was  increasing.  The 
friends  of  Disorder  found  themselves  restrained, 
and  were  bored  by  his  long  speeches  about  virtue 
and  simplicity  of  life.  He  was  hated  for  what 
was  good  and  for  what  was  evil  in  his  govern- 
ment; and  meanwhile  the  national  distress  was 
growing,  and  the  cry  of  starvation  was  heard 
louder  than  ever.  Fortunately  there  was  a 
splendid  harvest  in  179-t:  but  before  it  was 
gathered  in  Robespierre  had  fallen.  A  some- 
what frivolous  incident  did  much  to  discredit 
him.  A  certain  old  woman  named  C'atlierine 
Theot,  living  in  an  obscure  part  of  Paris,  had 
taken  to  seeing  visions.  Some  of  the  Terrorists 
produced  a  jiaper,  purporting  to  be  written  by 
iier,  and  declaring  that  Robespierre  was  the 
Messiah.  The  paper  was  a  forgery,  but  it 
served  to  cover  Robespierre  with  ridicule,  and  to 
rouse  in  him  a  fierce  determination  to  supi)ress 
those  whom  he  considered  his  enemies  in  the 
Committee  and  the  Convention.  For  some  time 
he  had  taken  little  part  in  the  proceedings  of 
either  of  these  bodies.  His  reliance  was  chiefly 
on  the  Jacobin  Club,  the  reorganized  Commune, 
and  the  National  Guards,  still  under  the  com- 
mand of  Henriot.  But  on  July  2Gth  [8th  Ther- 
midor]  Robespierrre  came  to  the  Convention  and 
delivered  one  of  his  most  elaborate  speeches, 
maintaining  that  the  affairs  of  France  had  been 
mismanaged ;  that  the  army  had  been  allowed  to 
become  dangerously  independent;  that  the  Gov- 
ernment must  be  strengthened  and  simplilied ; 
and  that  traitors  must  be  punished.  He  made 
no  definite  proposals,  and  did  not  name  his 
intended  victims.  The  re.al  meaning  of  the 
speech  was  evidently  that  he  ought  to  be  made 
Dictator,  but  that  in  order  to  obtain  his  end,  it 
was  necessary  to  conceal  the  use  he  meant  to 
make  of  his  power.  The  members  of  the  Con- 
vention naturally  felt  that  some  of  themselves 
were  aimed  at.  Few  felt  themselves  safe;  but 
Robespierre's  dominance  had  become  so  estab- 
lished that  no  one  ventured  at  first  to  criticize. 
It  was  proposed,  and  carried  unanimou^^ly,  that 
the  speech  should  be  printed  and  circulated 
throughout  France.  Then  at  length  a  deputy 
named  Cambon  rose  to  answer  Robespierre's 
attacks  on  the  recent  management  of  the  finances. 
Finding  himself  favourably  listened  to,  he  went 
on  to  attack  Robespierre  himself.  Other  mem- 
bers of  the  hitherto  docile  Convention  now  took 
courage;  and  it  was  decided  that  the  spcecli 
should  be  referred  to  the  Committees  before  it 
was  printed.  The  crisis  was  now  at  hand.  Robes- 
pierre went  down  as  usual  to  the  Jacobin  Club, 


where  he  was  received  with  the  usual  entliu 
siasm.  The  members  swore  to  die  with  their 
leader,  or  to  suppress  his  enemies.  On  the  fol- 
lowing day  [9th  Thermidor]  St.  Just  attacked 
Billaud  and  CoUot.  Billaud  [followed  and  sup- 
ported by  Tallien]  replied  by  asserting  that  on 
the  previous  night  the  Jacobins  had  jJedged 
themselves  to  massacre  the  deputies.  Then  the 
storna  burst.  A  cry  of  horror  and  indignation 
arose;  and  as  Billaud  proceeded  to  give  details  of 
the  alleged  conspiracy,  shouts  of  '  Down  with 
the  tyrant!'  began  to  rise  from  the  benches. 
Robespierre  vainly  strove  to  obtain  a  hearing. 
He  rushed  about  the  chamber,  api)ealing  to  I  lie 
several  grotips.  As  he  went  up  to  the  higher 
benches  on  the  Left,  he  was  met  with  the  crv, 
'Back,  tyrant,  the  shade  of  Danton  repels  yon! ' 
and  when  besought  shelter  among  theileputieson 
the  Right,  and  actually  sat  down  in  their  midst, 
they  indignantly  exclaimed.  '  Wretch,  that  was 
Vergniaud's  seat!'  Baited  on  all  sides,  his 
attempts  to  speak  became  shrieks,  which  were 
scarcely  audible,  however,  amid  the  shouts  and 
interruptions  that  rose  from  all  the  groups.  His 
voice  grew  hoarser  .  .  .  till  at  length  it  failed  him 
altogether.  Then  one  of  the  Mountain  cried, 
'  The  blood  of  Danton  chokes  him !  '  Amid  a 
scene  of  indescribable  excitement  and  uproar,  a 
decree  was  passed  that  Robespierre  and  some  of 
his  leading  followers  should  be  arrested.  They 
were  seized  by  the  ofHccrs  of  the  Convention, 
and  hurried  off  to  different  prisons;  so  that,  in 
case  of  a  rescue,  only  one  of  them  might  be 
released.  There  was  room  enough  for  fear. 
Tlie  Commune  organized  an  insurrection,  as  soon 
as  they  heard  what  the  Convention  had  done ;  and 
by  a  sudden  attack  the  prisoners  were  all  deliv- 
ered from  the  hands  of  their  guards.  Both  par- 
ties now  hastily  gathered  armed  forces.  Those 
of  the  municipality  were  by  far  the  most  numer- 
ous, and  Henriot  confidently  ord<'red  them  lo 
advance.  But  the  men  refused  to  obey.  The 
Sections  mostly  declared  for  the  Convention,  and 
thus  by  an  unexpected  reaction  the  Roliespierian 
leaders  found  themselves  almost  deserted.  A 
detachment  of  soldiers  forced  their  way  into  the 
room  where  the  small  band  of  fanatics  were 
drawing  up  a  Proclamation.  A  pistol  was  fired; 
and  no  one  knows  with  certainty  whether 
Robespierre  attempted  suicide,  or  was  shot  by 
one  of  his  opponents.  At  any  rate  his  jaw  was 
fractured,  and  he  was  laid  out.  a  ghastly  spec- 
tacle, on  an  adjacent  table.  Tlie  room  was  soon 
crowded.  Some  spat  at  the  prostrate  form. 
Others  stabbed  him  with  their  knives.  Soon  he 
was  dragged  [along  with  Couthon,  St.  Just,  Hen- 
riot, and  others]  before  the  Tribunal  which  he 
himself  had  instituted.  The  necessary  formali- 
ties were  hurried  through,  and  the  manirled 
body  was  borne  to  the  guillotine,  where  what 
remained  to  him  of  life  was  qtiickly  extinguished. 
Then,  from  the  crowd,  a  man  stepped  quickly  up 
to  the  blood-stained  corpse,  and  uttered  over  him 
the  words,  '  Yes,  Robespierre,  there  is  a  God ! '  " 
—J.  E.  Symes.  The  Fi:  Hev..  c/i.  13.  — "  Sam- 
son's work  done,  there  bursts  forth  shout  on 
shoutofapplau.se.  Shout,  which  prolongs  it.self 
not  only  over  Paris,  but  over  France,  but  over 
Europe,  and  down  to  this  generation.  Deser- 
vedly, and  also  undeservedly.  O  unhappiest 
Advocate  of  Arras,  wert  thou  worse  than  other 
.\dvocates?  Stricter  man,  according  to  his 
Formula,  to  his  Credo  and  his  Cant,  of  jirobilies. 
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benevolences,  pleasures-of-virtue,  and  suchlike, 
lived  not  in  that  age.  A  man  fitted,  in  some 
luckier  settled  age,  to  have  become  one  of  those 
incorruptible  barren  Pattern-Figures,  and  have 
had  marble-tablets  and  funeral-sermons.  His 
poor  landlord,  the  Cabinet-maker  in  the  Rue 
Saint-Honore,  loved  him;  his  Brother  died  for 
him.  May  God  be  merciful  to  him  and  to  us! 
This  is  the  end  of  the  Reign  of  Terror;  new 
glorious  Revolution  named  '  of  Thermidor ' ;  of 
Thermidor  9th,  year  2;  which  being  inter- 
preted into  old  slave-style  means  27th  of  July, 
1794."— T.  Carlyle,  The  Fi:  Rev.,  bk.  6,  ch.  7 
(f.  3).  "  He  [Robespierre]  had  qualities,  it  is 
true,  which  we  must  respect;  he  was  honest, 
sincere,  self-denying  and  consistent.  But  he 
was  cowardly,  relentless,  pedantic,  unloving, 
intensely  vain  and  morbidly  envious.  .  .  .  He 
has  not  left  the  legacy  to  mankind  of  one  grand 
thought,  nor  the  example  of  one  generous  and 
e.xalted  action." — -G.  H.  Lewes,  Life  of  Ribes- 
pierre.  Oniclusion.  —  "The  ninth  of  Thermidor 
is  one  of  the  great  ei)ochs  in  the  history  of 
Europe.  It  is  true  that  the  three  members  of 
the  Committee  of  Public  Safety  [Billaud,  Col- 
lot,  and  Burere],  who  triumphed  were  by  no 
means  better  men  than  the  three  [Robespierre, 
Couthon,  and  St.  Just],  who  fell.  Indeed,  we 
are  inclined  to  think  that  of  these  si-\  statesmen 
the  least  bad  were  Robespierre  and  St.  Just, 
whose  cruelty  was  the  effect  of  sincere  fanati- 
cism operating  on  narrow  understandings  and 
acrimonious  tempers.  The  worst  of  the  six  was, 
beyond  all  doubt,  Barere,  who  had  no  faith  in 
any  part  of  the  system  which  he  upheld  by  per- 
secution."—  Lord  Macaulay,  Barere's  Memoirs 
(Essays,  v.  5). 

Also  in  G.  Everitt,  Guillotine  the  Great,  ch. 
2. —  J.  W.  Croker,  Rihespierre  {Quarterly  Rev., 
Sept.,  183.5,  r.  34). — W.  Chambers,  Robespierre 
(Chambers'  Ediii.  Journal,  1852). 

A.  D.  1794-1795  (July  —  April).  Reaction 
against  the  Reign  of  Terror. —  The  Therrai- 
dorians  and  the  Jeunesse  Doree. —  End  of  the 
Jacobin  Club. —  Insurrection  of  Germinal  12. — 
Fall  of  the  Montagnards. —  The  White  Terror 
in  the  Provinces. — "  On  the  morning  of  the  10th 
of  Thermidor  all  the  people  who  lived  near  the 
prisons  of  Paris  crowded  on  the  roofs  of  their 
houses  and  cried,  'All  is  over!  Robespierre  is 
dead ! '  The  thousands  of  prisoners,  who  had 
believed  themselves  doomed  to  death,  imagined 
themselves  rescued  from  the  tomb.  JIany  were 
set  free  the  same  day,  and  all  the  rest  regained 
hope  and  confidence.  Their  feeling  of  deliverance 
was  shared  throughout  France.  The  Reign  of 
Terror  bad  become  a  sort  of  nightmare  that 
stifled  the  nation,  and  the  Reign  of  Terror  and 
Robespierre  were  identical  in  the  sight  of  the 
great  majority.  .  .  .  The  Convention  presented  a 
strange  aspect.  Party  remnants  were  united  in 
the  coalition  party  called  the  '  Thermidoriaus. ' 
Many  of  the  ilountaineers  and  of  those  who  had 
been  fiercest  in  their  missions  presently  took 
seats  with  the  Right  or  Centre ;  and  the  periodic 
change  of  Committees,  so  long  contested,  was 
determined  upon.  Lots  were  drawn,  and  Barere, 
Lindet,  and  Prieur  went  out;  Carnot,  indispen- 
sable in  the  war,  was  re-elected  until  the  coming 
spring;  Billaud  and  Collet,  feeling  out  of  place 
in  the  new  order  of  things,  resigned.  Danton's 
friends  now  prevailed;  but,  alas!  the  Dantonists 
were  not  Danton. " — H.  ilartin,  Popular  Hist,  of 


Prance  from  the  First  Rev.,  ch.  22  (v.  1). — "The 
Reign  of  Terror  was  practically  over,  but  the 
ground-swell  which  follows  a  storm  continued 
for  some  time  longer.  Twenty-one  victims  suf- 
fered on  the  same  day  with  Robespierre,  70  on 
the  next;  altogether  114  were  condemned  and 
executed  in  the  three  days  which  followed 
his  death.  ...  A  strong  reaction  against  the 
'Terreur'  nowset  in.  Upwards  of  10,000  'sus- 
pects '  were  set  free,  and  Robespierre's  law  of 
the  22  Prairial  was  abolished.  Freron,  a  leading 
Thermidorien,  organized  a  band  of  young  men 
who  called  themselves  the  Jeunesse  Doree 
[gilded  youth],  or  JIuscadins,  and  chiefly  fre- 
quented "the  Palais  Royal.  They  wore  a  ridicu- 
lous dress,  '  S  la  Victime  '  [large  cravat ,  black 
or  green  collar,  and  crape  around  the  arm,  sig- 
nifying relationship  to  some  of  the  victims  of 
the  revolutionary  tribunal. —  Thiers],  and  de- 
voted themselves  to  punishing  the  Jacobins. 
They  had  their  hymn,  '  Le  reveil  du  Peuple,' 
which  they  sang  about  the  street,  often  coming 
into  collision  with  the  sansculottes  shouting  the 
Marseillaise.  On  the  11th  of  November  the 
Muscadins  broke  open  the  hall  of  the  celebrated 
club,  turned  out  the  members,  and  shut  it  up  for 
ever.  .  .  .  The  committees  of  Salut  Public  and 
Surete  Generale  were  entirely  remodelled  and 
their  powers  much  restrained ;  al.so  the  Revolu- 
tionary Tribunal  was  reorganized  on  the  lines 
advocated  by  Camille  Desmoulins  in  his  pro- 
posal foraComitede  Clemence — which  cost  him 
his  life.  Carrier  and  Lebon  suffered  death  for 
their  atrocious  conduct  in  La  Vendee  and 
[.\rras] ;  73  members  who  had  protested  against 
the  arrest  of  the  Girondins  were  recalled,  and  the 
survivors  of  the  leading  Girondists,  Louvet,  Lan- 
juinais.  Isnard,  Larevilliere-Lepeaux  and  others, 
23  in  number,  were  restored  to  their  seats  in  the 
Convention." — Sergent  3Iarceau,  Reminiscences  of 
a  Regicide,  pt.  2,  ch.  12. — "Billaud,  Collot,  and 
other  marked  Terrorists,  already  denounced  in 
the  Convention  by  Danton's  friends,  felt  that  dan- 
ger was  every  day  drawing  nearer  to  themselves. 
Their  fate  was  to  all  appearance  sealed  by  the 
readmission  to  the  Convention  (December  8)  of 
the  73  deputies  of  the  right,  imprisoned  in  1793 
for  signing  protests  against  the  expulsion  of  the 
Girondists.  By  the  return  of  these  deputies  the 
complexion  of  the  Assembly  was  entirely 
altered.  .  .  .  They  now  sought  to  undo  the 
work  of  the  Convention  since  the  insurrection  by 
which  their  party  had  been  overwhelmed.  They 
demanded  that  contiscated  property  should  be 
restored  to  the  relatives  of  persons  condemned 
by  the  revolutionary  courts;  that  emigrants  who 
had  fled  in  consequence  of  Terrorist  persecutions 
should  be  allowed  to  return;  that  those  deputies 
proscribed  on  June  2,  1793,  who  yet  survived, 
should  be  recalled  to  their  seats.  The  Mountain, 
as  a  body,  violently  opposed  even  the  discussion 
of  such  questions.  The  Thermidorians  split 
into  two  divisions.  Some  in  alarm  rejoined  the 
Mountain;  while  others,  headed  by  Tallien  and 
Freron,  sought  their  safety  by  coalescing  with 
the  returned  members  of  the  right.  A  commit- 
tee was  appointed  to  report  on  accusations 
brought  against  Collot,  Billaud,  Barere,  and 
Vadier  (December  27,  1794).  In  a  few  weeks  the 
survivors  of  the  proscribed  deputies  entered  the 
Convention  amidst  applause  (March  8,  1795). 
.  .  .  There  was  at  this  time  great  misery  preva- 
lent in  Paris,  and  imminent  peril  of  insurrection. 
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After  Robespierre's  fall,  maxinuini  prices  were 
no  lonirer  observed,  and  assignats  were  only 
accepted  in  payment  of  goods  at  tlieir  real  %'aUie 
com[)ared  with  coin.  The  result  was  a  rapid 
rise  in  prices,  so  that  in  December  prices  were 
double  wliat  they  had  been  in  July,  and  were 
continuing  to  rise  in  proportion  as  assignats 
decreased  in  value.  .  .  .  The  maximum  laws, 
already  a  dead  letter,  were  repealed  (December 
24).  Tlie  abolition  of  maximum  prices  and 
requisitions  increased  the  already  lavish  ex- 
penditure of  the  Government,  which,  to  meet 
the  deficit  in  its  revenues,  had  no  resource  but 
to  create  more  assignats,  and  the  faster  these 
were  issued  the  faster  they  fell  in  value  and 
tlie  higher  prices  rose.  In  Jidy  1794,  they  had 
been  worth  34  per  cent,  of  their  nominal  value. 
In  December  they  were  worth  23  per  cent.,  and 
in  May  1793  they  were  wortli  only  7  per  cent.  .  .  . 
At  this  time  a  pound  of  bread  cost  eight  shil- 
lings, of  rice  thirteen,  of  sugar  seventeen,  and 
otlier  articles  were  all  proportionately  dear.  It 
is  literally  true  that  more  than  half  the  popula- 
tion of  Paris  was  only  kept  alive  by  occasional 
distributions  of  meat  and  other  articles  at  low 
prices,  and  the  daily  distribution  of  bread  at 
three  half-pence  a  pound.  In  February,  how- 
ever, tliis  source  of  relief  threatened  to  fail.  .  .  . 
On  April  1,  or  Germinal  12,  bread  riots,  begun 
by  women,  broke  out  in  every  section.  Bands 
collected  and  forced  their  way  into  tlie  Conven- 
tion, shouting  for  bread,  but  offering  no  violence 
to  the  deputies.  .  .  .  The  crowd  was  already 
dispersing  when  forces  arrived  from  the  sections 
and  cleared  the  ilouse.  Tlie  insurrection  was 
a  spontaneous  rising  for  bread,  without  method 
or  combination.  The  Terrorists  had  souiiht,  Init 
vainly,  to  obtain  direction  of  it.  Had  tlicy  suc- 
ceeded, the  Mountain  would  have  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  proscribing  the  riglit.  Tlicir  failure 
gave  the  right  the  opportunity  of  profcriliing 
tlie  left.  The  transportation  to  Cayenne  of 
Billaml,  Collot,  Barere,  and  Vadier  was  decreed, 
and  the  arrest  of  tifteen  other  Montagnards, 
accused  witliout  jiroof,  in  several  cases  witliout 
probability,  of  having  been  accomplices  of  the 
insurgents.  .  .  .  The  insurrection  of  Germinal 
13  gave  increased  strength  to  the  party  of  re- 
action. The  Convention,  in  dread  of  the  Ter- 
rorists, was  compelled  to  look  to  it  for  support. 
...  In  the  departments  famine,  disorder,  and 
crime  prevailed,  as  well  as  in  Paris.  .  .  .  From 
the  first  the  reaction  proceeded  in  tlie  depart- 
ments with  a  more  rapid  step  and  in  bolder 
form  than  in  Paris.  ...  In  tlie  deiiartments  of 
tlie  soutli-east,  where  the  Royalists  had  always 
possessed  a  strong  following,  emigrants  of  all 
descriptions  readily  made  their  way  back;  and 
here  the  opponents  of  the  Republic,  instigated 
by  a  desire  for  vengeance,  or  merely  by  party 
spirit,  commenced  a  reaction  stained  by  crimes  as 
atrocious  as  any  committed  during  the  course  of 
the  revolution.  Young  men  belonging  to  the 
upper  and  middle  classes  were  organised  in 
bands  bearing  the  names  of  companies  of  Jesus 
and  companies  of  the  iSun,  and  lirst  at  Lyons, 
tiien  at  Aix,  Toulon,  JIarseilles,  and  otlier  towns, 
they  broke  into  the  prisons  and  murdered  their 
inmates  without  distinction  of  age  or  sex.  Be- 
sides the  Terrorist  and  the  Jacobin,  neither  the 
Republican  nor  the  purchaser  of  State  lands  was 
safe  from  their  knives;  and  in  the  country 
numerous     isolated   murders    were   commitleii. 


Tliis  lawless  and  brutal  movement,  called  the 
White  Terror  in  distinction  to  the  Red  Terror 
preceding  Thermidor  9,  was  suffered  for  weeks 
to  run  its  course  unchecked,  and  counted  its 
victims  by  many  hundreds,  spreading  over  the 
wliole  of  Provence,  besides  the  departments  of 
Rhone,  Gard,  Loire,  Ain,  and  Jura." — B.  M. 
Gardiner,  The  Pr.  liei:,  c/i.  10. 

Also  in  A.  Thiers,  Ilist.  of  the  Fr.  Rev.  (Am. 
cd.),  V.  3,  pp.  109-136;  149-175;  193-235.— H. 
von  Sybel,  Hist,  of  the  Fr.  Rev.,  bk.   12,  ch.  1-3. 

—  J.  Mallet  du  Pan,  Memoirs  and  Cor.,  v.  2. 
ch.  5. — A.  des  Echerollcs,  Early  Life,  v.  2,  eh.  8. 

A.  D.  1794-1795  (October— May).— Sub- 
jugation of  Holland. —  Overthrow  of  the 
Stadtholdership. —  Establishment  of  the  Bata- 
vian  Republic. —  Peace  of  Basle  with  Prussia. 

—  Successes  on  the  Spanish  and  Italian 
frontiers. —  Crumbling  of  the  Coalition. — 
"  Pichcgru  having  taken  Bois  le  Due,  October 
9th,  the  Duke  of  York  retreated  to  the  Ar,  and 
thence  beyond  the  Waal.  Vcnloo  fell  October 
27th,  Maestricht  November  4th,  and  the  capture 
of  Nimeguen  on  the  9th,  which  the  English  aban- 
doned after  the  fall  of  Maestricht,  opened  to  the 
French  the  road  into  Holland.  The  Duke  of 
York  resigned  the  command  to  General  Walino- 
den,  December  2ud,  and  returned  into  England. 
His  departure  showed  that  the  English  govern- 
ment had  abandoned  all  hope  of  saving  Holland. 
It  had,  indeed,  consented  tliatthe  States  General 
should  propose  terms  of  accommodation  to  the 
French;  and  two  Dutch  envoys  had  been  des- 
patched to  Paris  to  offer  to  the  Committee  of 
Pul)lic  Welfare  the  recognition  by  their  govern- 
ment of  the  French  Republic,  and  the  payment 
of  200,000,000  florins  within  a  year.  But  the 
Committee,  suspecting  that  these  offers  were 
made  only  with  the  view  of  gaining  time,  paid 
no  attention  to  them.  The  French  were  repulsed 
in  their  first  attempt  to  cro.ss  the  Waal  by 
General  Duucan  with  8,000  English;  but  a 
.severe  frost  enabled  them  to  pass  over  on  the 
ice,  January  11th,  1795.  Nothing  but  a  victory 
could  now  save  Holland.  But  Walmoden,  in- 
stead of  concentrating  his  troops  for  tlie  purpose 
of  giving  battle,  retreated  over  the  Yssel,  and 
finally  over  the  Ems  into  Westphalia,  whence 
the  troops  were  carried  to  England  by  sea  from 
Bremen.  .  .  .  General  Alviiizi,  who  held  the 
Rhine  between  Emmerich  and  Arnlieim,  having 
retired  upon  Wesel,  Pichegru  had  only  to  ad 
vance.  On  entering  Holland,  he  called  upon 
the  patriots  to  rise,  and  his  occupation  of  the 
Dutch  towns  was  immediately  followed  by  a 
revolution.  The  Prince  of  Orange,  the  heredi- 
tary Stadtholdcr,  embarked  for  England, 
January  19th,  on  which  day  Pichegru 's  advanced 
columns  entered  Amsterdam.  Next  day  the 
Dutch  fleet,  frozen  up  in  theTexel,  was  captured 
by  the  French  hussars.  Before  the  end  of 
January  the  reduction  of  Holland  had  been  com- 
pleted, and  a  provincial  [provisional  '?]  govern- 
ment established  at  the  Hague.  The  States- 
General,  assembled  February  24th,  1795,  having 
received,  through  French  influence,  a  new  in 
fusion  of  the  patriot  party,  pronounced  the 
abolition  of  the  Stadtholderate,  proclaimed  the 
sovereignty  of  the  people  and  the  establishment 
of  the  Batavian  Republic.  A  treaty  of  Peace 
with  France  followed.  May  16th,  and  an  offen- 
sive alliance  against  all  enemies  whatsoever  till 
the  end  of  the  war,  and   against  England   for 
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ever.  The  sea  and  land  forces  to  be  provided 
by  the  Dutch  were  to  serve  under  French  com- 
manders. Thus  the  new  republic  became  a  mere 
dependency  of  France.  Dutch  Flanders,  the 
district  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Hondt,  Maes- 
tricht,  Venloo,  were  retained  by  the  French  as  a 
just  indemnity  for  the  expenses  of  the  war,  on 
which  account  the  Dutch  were  also  to  pay  100.- 
000,000  florins;  but  they  were  to  receive,  at  the 
general  peace,  an  equivalent  for  the  ceded  terri- 
tories. By  secret  articles,  the  Dutch  were  to 
lend  the  French  seven  ships  of  war,  to  support 
a  French  array  of  25,000  men,  &c.  Over  and 
above  the  requisitions  of  the  treaty,  they  were 
also  called  upon  to  reclothe  the  French  troops, 
and  to  furnish  them  with  provisions.  In  short, 
though  the  Dutch  patriots  had  'fraternised' 
with  the  French,  and  received  them  with  open 
arms,  they  were  treated  little  better  than  a  con- 
quered people.  Secret  negotiations  had  been 
for  some  time  going  on  between  France  and 
Prussia  for  a  peace.  .  .  .  Frederick  William  II. , 
.  .  .  satisfied  with  his  acquisitions  in  Poland, 
to  which  the  English  and  Dutch  subsidies  had 
helped  him,  .  .  .  abandoned  himself  to  his 
voluptuous  habits," and  made  overtures  to  the 
French.  "Perhaps  not  the  least  influential 
among  Frederick  William's  motives,  was  the  re- 
fusal of  the  maritime  Powers  any  longer  to  sub- 
sidise him  for  doing  nothing.  .  .  .  The  Peace  of 
Basle,  between  the  French  Republic  and  the 
King  of  Prussia,  was  signed  April  .5th  1795. 
The  French  troops  were  allowed  to  continue  the 
occupation  of  the  Rhenish  provinces  on  the  left 
bank.  An  article,  that  neither  party  should  per- 
mit troops  of  the  enemies  of  either  to  pass  over 
its  territories,  was  calculated  to  embarrass  the 
Austrians.  France  agreed  to  accept  the  media- 
tion of  Prussia  for  princes  of  the  Empire.  .  .  . 
Prussia  should  engage  in  no  hostile  enterprise 
against  Holland,  or  any  other  country  occupied 
by  French  troops;  while  the  French  agreed  not 
to  push  their  enterprises  in  Germany  beyond  a 
certain  line  of  demarcation,  including  the  Circles 
of  AVestphalia,  Higher  and  Lower  Saxony, 
Franconia,  and  that  part  of  the  two  Circles  of 
the  Rhine  situate  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Main. 
.  .  .  Thus  the  King  of  Prussia,  originally  the 
most  ardent  promoter  of  the  Coalition,  was  one 
of  the  first  to  desert  it.  By  signing  the  Peace 
of  Basle,  he  sacrificed  Holland,  facilitated  the 
invasion  of  the  Empire  by  the  French,  and  thus 
prepared  the  ruin  of  the  ancient  German  con- 
stitution." In  the  meantime  the  French  had 
been  pushing  war  with  success  on  their  Spanish 
frontier,  recovering  the  ground  which  they  had 
lost  in  the  early  part  of  1794.  In  the  eastern 
Pyrenees,  Dugommier  "retook  Bellegarde  in 
September,  the  last  position  held  by  the 
Spaniards  in  France,  and  by  the  battle  of  the 
Montague  Xoire,  which  lasted  from  November 
17th  to  the  20th,  opened  the  way  into  Catalonia. 
But  at  the  beginning  of  this  battle  Dugommier 
was  killed.  Figuieres  surrendered  November 
24th.  through  the  influence  of  the  French  demo- 
cratic proi^aganda.  On  the  west,  Moncey 
captured  St.  Sebastian  and  Fuentarabia  in 
August,  and  was  preparing  to  attack  Pampe- 
luna,  when  terrible  storms  .  .  .  compelled  him 
to  retreat  on  the  Bidassoa,  and  closed  the  cam- 
paign in  that  quarter.  On  the  side  of  Pied- 
mont, the  French,  after  some  reverses,  succeeded 
in   making   themselves   masters  of  Jlont  Cenis 
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and  the  passes  of  the  Maritime  Alps,  thus  hold- 
ing the  keys  of  Italy ;  but  the  Government,  con- 
tent with  this  success,  ventured  not  at  present 
to  undertake  the  invasion  of  that  country." 
The  King  of  Sardinia,  Victor  Amadeus,  re- 
mained faithful  to  his  engagements  with  Austria, 
although  the  French  tempted  him  with  an  offer 
of  the  Milanese,  "and  the  exchange  of  the 
island  of  Sardinia  for  territory  more  conveniently 
situated.  With  the  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany 
they  were  more  successful.  ...  On  February 
9th  1795,  a  treaty  was  signed  by  which  the 
Grand  Duke  revoked  his  adhesion  to  the  Coali- 
tion. .  .  .  Thus  Ferdinand  was  the  first  to 
desert  the  Emperor,  his  brother.  The  example 
of  Tuscany  was  followed  by  the  Regent  of 
Sweden." — T.  H.  Dver,  Hist,  of  Modern  Europe, 
hk.  7,  ch.  7  (v.  4). 

Also  in  C.  M.  Davies,  Hist,  of  Holland,  pt.  4, 
cA.  3  (v.  3).— L.  P.  Segur,  Hist,  of  the  Reign  of 
Frederick  William  II.  of  Prussia,  v.  3. 

A.  ^D.  1794-1796. —  Brigandage  in  La 
Vendee. — Chouannerie  in  Brittany. —  The  Dis- 
astrous Quiberon  expedition.  —  End  of  the 
Vendean  War. — "  Since  the  defeat  at  Savenay, 
the  Vendee  was  no  longer  the  scene  of  grand 
operations,  but  of  brigandage  and  atrocities 
without  result.  The  peasants,  though  detesting 
the  Revolution,  were  anxious  for  peace ;  but.  as 
there  were  still  two  chiefs,  Charette  and  StotBct, 
in  the  field,  who  hated  each  other,  this  wish 
could  scarcely  be  gratified.  General  Thurieu, 
sent  by  the  former  Revolutionary  Committee, 
had  but  increased  this  detestation  by  allowing 
pillage  and  incendiarism.  After  the  death  of 
Robespierre  he  was  replaced  by  General  Clan 
caux,  who  had  orders  to  employ  more  concilia- 
tory measures.  The  defeat  of  the  rebel  troops 
at  Savenay,  and  their  subsequent  dispersion,  had 
led  to  a  kind  of  guerilla  warfare  throughout  the 
whole  of  Brittany,  known  by  the  name  of 
Chouannerie.  ['A  poor  peasant,  named  Jean 
Cottereau,  had  distinguished  himself  in  this 
movement  above  all  his  companions,  and  his 
family  bore  the  name  of  Chouans  (Chat-huans) 
or  night-owls.  .  .  .  The  name  of  Chouan  passed 
from  him  to  all  the  insurgents  of  Bretagne, 
although  he  himself  never  led  more  than  a  few 
hundred  peasants,  who  obeyed  him,  as  they  said, 
out  of  friendship.' — H.  Von  Sybel.  Hist,  of  the 
iv-.  i?tT. ,  r.  4,  p.238].  .  .  .  The  Chouans  attacked 
the  public  conveyances,  infested  the  high  roads, 
murdered  isolated  bands  of  soldiers  and  func- 
tionaries. Their  chiefs  were  Scepeaux,  Bour- 
mont,  Cadoudal.  but  especially  Puisaye  .  .  . 
formerly  general  of  the  Girondins,  and  who 
wantetl  to  raise  a  more  formidable  insurrection 
than  had  hitherto  been  organised.  Against 
them  was  sent  Hoche  [September,  1794],  who 
accvistomed  his  soldiers  to  pacifj'  rather  than 
destroy,  and  taught  them  to  respect  the  habits, 
but  above  all  the  religion,  of  the  inhabitants. 
After  some  difltcult  negotiations  with  Charette 
peace  was  concluded  (loth  February),  but  the 
suppression  of  the  Chouans  was  more  difficult 
still,  and  Hoche  .  .  .  displayed  in  this  ungrate- 
ful mission  all  the  talents"  and  humanity  for 
which  he  was  ever  celebrated.  Puisaye  himself 
was  in  England,  having  obtained  Pitt's  promise 
of  a  fleet  and  an  army,T3ut  his  aide-de-camp  con- 
cluded in  his  absence  a  treaty  similar  to  that  of 
Charette.  .  .  .  Stoftlet  surrendered  the  last.  Not 
much  dependence  could  be  placed  on  either  of 
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these  pacifications,  Cliarettc  himself  having  con- 
fessed in  a  letter  to  the  Count  tie  Provence  that 
they  were  but  a  traj)  for  the  Ileiniblicans;  1]\U 
they  proved  useful,  nevertheless,  by  acoustominu; 
the  country  to  peace."  This  deceptive  state  of 
])cace  came  to  an  end  early  in  the  summer  of  179.5. 
"The  conspiracy  orn'anised  in  London  by  I'uisayc, 

assisted  and  subsi<li.sed  by  I'itt titled  out  a 

tleet.  which  harassed  the  French  naval  scjuadron, 
and  tlicu  set  sail  for  Brittany,  where  the  cxjiedi- 
tiou  made  itself  master  of  tlic  peninsula  of  Qui- 
beron  and  the  fort  Penthi^vre  (37th  .luuc).  The 
Brittany  peasants,  suspicious  of  the  Vendeans  and 
hatini;  the  En.!5lish,  did  not  respond  to  the  call 
for  revolt,  and  occasioned  a  loss  of  time  to  the  in- 
vaders, of  which  lloche  took  advantage  U)  brin.g 
together  his  troops  and  to  mareli  on  Qiiibcron, 
wdiere  he  defeated  the  vanguard  of  the  emigres, 
and  surrounded  then;  in  the  peninsula.  Puisa3'e 
[who  had,  it  is  said,  about  10.000  men,  emi.gres 
and  Chouaus]  attempted  to  crush  Iloehe  by  an 
attack  in  the  rear,  but  was  eventually  out-ma- 
nanivred.  Fort  Penthit^vre  was  scaled  during  the 
night,  and  the  emigres  were  routed;  whilst  the 
English  squadron  was  caught  in  a  hurricane  and 
could  uot  come  to  their  assistance,  save  with  one 
ship,  wdiich  fire<l  indiscriminately  on  friend  and 
foe  alike.  Most  of  the  Royalists  rushed  into  the 
sea,  where  nearly  all  of  them  perished.  Scarcely 
a  thousand  men  remaiued,  aud  these  fou.ght  he- 
roically. It  is  said  tliat  a  jiromise  was  given  to 
them  that  if  they  surrendered  their  lives  should 
be  spared,  and,  accordin,gly,  711  laid  down  their 
arms  (21st  July).  By  order  of  the  Convention 
.  .  .  these  711  emigres  were  shot.  .  .  .  From  his 
camp  at  Belleville,  Charette,  one  of  the  insurgeut 
generals,  responded  to  this  execution  by  the  mas- 
sacre of  3,000  l{ei)ublicau  jiri.soners."  In  the  fol- 
lowing October  another  expedition  of  Roy.alists, 
titled  out  in  England  under  the  auspices  of  Pitt, 
"landed  at  the  He  Dieu  .  .  .  ,  a  small  island 
about  eight  miles  from  the  mainland  of  Poiton, 
and  was  composed  of  2,.50O  meu,  who  were  des- 
tined to  be  the  nucleus  of  several  regiments;  it 
also  had  on  board  a  large  store  of  arms,  amuui- 
iiiti«)u,  and  the  Count  d'Artois.  Charette,  named 
general  comniiinder  of  the  Catholic  forces,  was 
awaiting  him  with  10,000  men.  The  whole  of 
the  Vendee  was  ready  to  rise  the  moment  the 
prince  touched  French  soil,  but  frivolous  and  un- 
decided, he  wailed  si.x  weeks  jn  idleness,  en- 
deavouring to  obtain  from  England  his  recall. 
Iloche,  to  whom  the  command  of  the  Republican 
forces  had  been  entrusted,  took  advantage  of  this 
delay  to  cut  oil  Charette  from  his  communica- 
tions, while  he  held  Stofflet  and  the  rest  of  the 
Brittany  chiefs  in  check,  and  occupied  the  coast 
with  30,000  meu.  The  Count  d'Artois,  whom 
Pill  would  not  recall,  entreated  the  English  com- 
mander to  set  sail  for  England  (Dee.  17th,  179.1), 
anil  the  latter,  luiable  to  manage  his  fleet  on  a 
coast  without  shelter,  complied  with  his  request, 
leaving  the  prince  on  his  arrival  to  the  deserved 
contempt  of  eveu  his  own  partisans.  Charette 
in  despair  attempted  another  rising,  hoping  to  be 
seconded  by  StofHet,  but  he  was  beaten  on  all 
sides  by  Hoche.  This  geueral,  who  combined  the 
astuteness  of  the  statesman  with  the  valour  of 
the  soldier,  succeeded  in  a  short  time  in  pacify- 
ing the  country  by  his  generous  but  lirm  behaviour 
towards  the  inhabitants.  Charette,  tracked  from 
shelter  to  shelter,  was  finally  compelled  to  sur- 
render, brought  to  Nantes,  aud  shot  (JIarch  34th). 


The  same  lot  had  befallen  StofHet  a  month  before 
al  Angers.  After  these  events  Hoche  led  his 
troops  into  Brittany,  where  he  succeeded  in  put- 
ling  an  end  to  the  ■  chouannerie. '  The  west  re- 
turned to  its  normal  condition." — II.  Van  Lauu, 
'/'/((!  Fri/irh  Uvi'ulutidiHini  Epoch,  bk.  3,  ch.  3,  and 
hk.  3,  eh.  1  (r.  1). 

Also  IX;  A.  Thiers,  Hist,  of  the  French  Rev. 
(Am.  vd.),  V.  3,  ;)/).  144-145;  188-193;  330-240; 
381-30.5;  343-34.5;  3.58-303;  384-389. 

A.  D.  179s  (April).— The  question  of  the  Con- 
stitution.— Insurrection  of  the  ist  Prairial  and 
its  failure. — Disarming  of  the  Faubourgs. — 
End  of  Sansculottism. — Bourgeoisie  dominant 
again. — "  Tlie  events  of  the  13lh  of  Gcrnunal 
decided  nothing.  The  faubourgs  had  been  re- 
pulsed, but  not  conquered.  .  .  .  After  so  lUiiny 
questions  decided  against  the  democnilists,  there 
still  remained  one  of  the  utmost  importance  — 
the  constitution.  On  this  depended  the  aseeii 
dancy  of  the  multitude  or  of  the  bourgeoisie.  The 
suiiporters  of  the  revolutionary  government  then 
fell  back  on  the  democratic  constitution  of '93, 
which  presented  to  them  the  means  of  resuming 
Ihe  authority  they  had  lost.  Their  opponents, 
on  the  other  hantl,  endeavoured  to  replace  it  by  a 
constitution  which  would  secure  all  the  advan- 
tage to  them,  by  concentrating  the  government  a 
little  more,  and  giving  it  to  the  middle  class. 
For  a  mouth,  both  parties  were  prejjaring  for 
this  last  contest.  The  constitution  of  1793,  hav- 
ing been  sanctioned  by  the  people,  enjoyed  a 
great  prestige.  It  was  acconlingly  attacketl 
with  intiuite  precaution.  At  lirst  its  assailants 
engaged  to  carry  it  into  execution  without  re- 
striction; next  they  appointed  a  commission  of 
eleven  members  to  prepare  the  '  lois  organiques  ' 
which  were  to  render  it  practicable;  by  and  by, 
they  ventured  to  suggest  objections  to  it  on  the 
ground  that  it  distributed  ijower  too  loosely,  and 
only  recognised  one  assembly  deijendeut  on  the 
people,  even  in  its  measures  id'  legislation.  At 
last,  a  sectiouary  deputation  weut  so  far  as  to 
term  the  constitution  of  '93  a  deeemviral  con.sti- 
1  utiou,  dictated  b\'  terror.  All  its  partisans,  at 
once  indignant  and  tilled  with  fears,  organized  an 
insurrection  to  maintain  it.  .  .  .  The  conspir- 
ators, warned  by  the  failure  of  the  risin.gs  of  the 
1st  aud  13th  Germinal,  omitted  nothing  to  make 
up  for  their  want  of  direct  object  and  of  organi- 
zation. On  the  Isl  Prairial  (30th  of  3Iay)  iii  the 
name  of  the  people,  insurgent  for  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  bread  and  their  rights,  they  decreed 
the  abolition  of  the  revolutionary  government, 
the  establishment  of  the  democratic  constitution 
of  '93,  the  dismissal  and  arrest  of  the  members 
of  the  existing  government,  the  liberation  of  the 
patriots,  the  convocation  of  the  primary  as.sem- 
blies  on  the  35th  Prairial,  the  convocation  of  the 
legislative  assembly,  destineil  to  replace  the  con- 
vention, on  the  35th  Jlessidor,  and  the  suspen- 
sion of  all  authority  not  emanating  from  the 
peoi)le.  They  determined  on  fornnng  a  new 
municipality,  to  serve  as  a  common  centre;  to 
seize  on  the  barriers,  telegraph,  cannon,  tocsins, 
drums,  and  not  to  rest  till  they  had  secured  re- 
pose, happiness,  liberty,  and  means  of  subsis- 
tence for  all  the  French  nation.  They  invited  the 
artillery,  gendarmes,  horse  aud  foot  soldiers,  to 
join  the  bauners  of  the  people,  and  marched  on 
the  convention.  Meantime,  the  latter  was  delib- 
erating on  the  means  of  preventing  the  insurrec- 
tion. .   .   .   The  committees  came  in  all  haste  to 
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apprise  it  of  its  dangi-r;  it  immediately  de- 
clared it.s  sitting  permanent,  voted  Paris  respon- 
sible for  the  safety  of  tlie  representative.s  of 
the  republic,  closed  its  doors,  outlawed  all  the 
leaders  of  the  mob,  sununoned  the  citizens  of 
the  sections  to  arms,  and  appointed  as  their 
leaders  eight  commissioners,  among  whom  were 
Legendre,  Henri  la  Riviere,  Kervelegan,  ifcc. 
These  deputies  had  scarcely  gone,  when  a  loud 
noise  was  heard  without.  An  outer  door  had 
been  forced,  and  numbers  of  women  rushed  into 
tlie  galleries,  crying  '  Bread  and  the  constitution 
of  '93 ! '  .  .  .  The  galleries  were  .  .  .  cleared ; 
but  the  insurgents  of  the  faubourgs  soon  reached 
the  inner  doors,  and,  finding  them  closed,  forced 
them  with  hatchets  and  hammers,  and  then 
rushed  in  amidst  the  convention.  The  Hall  now 
became  a  field  of  battle.  The  veterans  and  gen- 
darmes, to  whom  the  guard  of  the  assembly  was 
confided,  cried  '  To  arms  I '  The  deput)-  Auguis. 
sword  in  hand,  headed  them,  and  succeeded  in 
repelling  tlie  assailants,  and  even  made  a  few  of 
them  prisoners.  But  the  insurgents,  more  nu- 
merous, returned  to  the  charge,  and  again  rushed 
into  the  house.  The  deput}'  Feraud  entered 
precipitately,  pursued  by  the  insurgents,  who 
tired  some  shots  in  the  house.  They  took  aim 
at  Boissy  d'Anglas,  who  was  occupying  the 
president's  chair.  .  .  .  Feraud  ran  to'  the  tri- 
bune, to  shield  him  with  his  body;  he  was 
struck  at  with  pikes  and  sabres,  and  fell  dan- 
gerously wounded.  The  insurgents  dragged 
him  into  tlie  lobby,  and,  mistaking  him  for 
Frferon,  cut  off  his  head  and  placed  it  on  a 
pike.  After  this  skirmish  they  became  masters 
of  the  Hall.  Most  of  the  deputies  had  taken 
flight.  There  only  remained  the  members  of  the 
Crete  [the  'Crest'  —  a  name  now  given  to  the 
remnant  of  the  party  of  '  The  Mountain']  and 
Boissy  d'Anglas,  who,  calm,  his  hat  on,  heedless 
of  threat  and  insult,  protested  in  the  name  of  the 
convention  against  this  popular  violence.  They 
helil  out  to  him  the  bleeding  head  of  Feraud ;  he 
bowed  res]iect  fully  before  it.  They  tried  to 
force  him,  by  i)lacing  pikes  at  his  breast,  to  put 
tli'j  propositions  of  the  insurgents  to  the  vote; 
he  steadily  and  courageously  refused.  But  the 
Cretois.  who  approved  of  the  insurrection,  took 
[lossession  of  the  bureaux  and  of  the  tribune, 
an  1  decreed,  amidst  the  applause  of  the  multi- 
tude, all  the  articles  contained  in  the  manifesto 
of  the  insurrection."  Meantime  "the  commis- 
sioners despatched  to  the  sections  had  quickly 
gathered  them  together.  .  .  .  The  aspect  of  af- 
fairs then  luiderwent  a  change;  Legendre,  Ker- 
velagau,  and  Auguis  besieged  the  insurgents,  in 
their  turn,  at  the  head  of  the  sectionarics,"  and 
drove  them  at  last  from  tlie  hall  of  the  conven- 
tion. "The  assembly  again  became  complete; 
the  sections  received  a  vote  of  thanks,  and  the 
deliberations  were  resumed.  All  the  measures  ! 
adopted  in  the  interim  were  annulled,  and  four- 
teen representatives,  to  whom  were  afterwards 
joined  fourteen  others,  were  arrested,  for  organ- 
izing the  insurrection  or  approving  it  in  their 
speeches.  It  was  then  midnight;  at  five  in  the 
morning  the  prisoners  were  afready  si.v  leagues 
from  Paris.  Despite  this  defeat,  the  Fauliourgs 
did  not  consider  themselves  beaten;  and  the  next 
day  they  advanced  en  masse  with  their  cannon 
against  the  convention.  The  sections,  on  their 
side,  marched  for  its  defence."  But  a  collision 
was  averted  by  negotiations,  and  the  insurgents 


withdrew,  "after  having  received  an  assurance 
that  the  Convention  would  assiduously  attend 
to  the  question  of  provisions,  and  would  soon 
publish  the  organic  laws  of  the  constitution  of 
'9;!.  .  .  .  Six  democratic  Mountaineers,  Goujon, 
Bourbotte,  Romme,  Duroy,  Duquesnoy,  and  Sou- 
brany,  were  brouglit  before  a  military  commis- 
sion .  .  .  and  .  .  .  condemned  to  death.  They 
all  stabbed  themselves  with  the  same  knife,  which 
was  transferred  from  one  to  the  other,  exclaim- 
ing. 'Vive  la  Republique!'  Romme,  Goujon, 
and  Duquesnoy  were  fortunate  enough  to  wound 
themselves  fatally;  the  other  three  were  con- 
ducted to  the  scaffold  in  a  dying  state,  but  faced 
death  with  serene  countenances"  Meantime,  the 
Faubourgs,  though  repelled  on  the  1st,  and 
diverted  from  their  object  on  the  2nd  of  Prairial, 
still  had  the  means  of  rising,"  and  the  convention 
ordered  them  to  be  disarmed.  "They  were  en- 
compassed by  all  the  interior  sections.  After  at- 
tempting to  resist,  they  yielded,  giving  up  some  of 
their  leaders,  their  arms,  and  artillery.  .  .  ,  The 
inferior  class  was  entirely  excluded  from  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  state ;  the  revolutionary  commit- 
tees which  formed  its  assemblies  were  destroyed ; 
the  cannoneers  forming  its  armed  force  were  dis- 
armed; the  constitution  of  '93,  which  was  its 
code,  was  abolished;  and  here  the  rule  of  the 
multitude  terminated.  .  .  .  From  that  period, 
the  middle  class  resumed  the  management  of  the 
revolution  without,  and  the  assembly  was  as 
united  under  the  Girondists  as  it  had  been,  after 
the '2ud  of  .June,  under  the  Mountaineers." — -F. 
A.  Mignet,  Ilhi.  of  the  French  Re i\,  ch.  10. 

Also  in:  Duchesse  d'Abrantes,  Memoirs,  ch. 
1'3-14  (».  1).— T.  Carlyle,  The  French  Eec,  v.  3, 
hk.  7,  c!i.  4-6. — G.  Long,  France  ami  its  Heroin- 
tions,  ch.  53. 

A.  D.  179s  (June  —  September). —  Framing 
and  adoption  of  the  Constitution  of  the  'Year 
III. — Self-renewing  decrees  of  the  Convention. 
— Hostility  in  Paris  to  them. — Intrigues  of  the 
Royalists. — "The  royalist  party,  beaten  on  the 
frontiers,  and  deserted  by  the  court  of  Spain,  on 
which  it  placed  most  reliance,  was  now  obliged 
to  confine  itself  to  intrigues  in  the  interior;  and 
it  must  be  confessed  that,  at  this  moment.  Paris 
offered  a  wide  field  for  such  intrigues.  The  work 
of  the  constitution  was  advancing ;  the  time  when 
the  Convention  was  to  resign  its  powers,  when 
France  should  meet  to  elect  fresh  representatives, 
when  a  new  Assembly  should  succeed  that  which 
had  so  long  reigned,  was  more  favouralile  than 
any  other  for  counter-revolutionary  manceuvres. 
The  most  vehement  passions  were  in  agitation 
in  the  sections  of  Paris.  The  members  of  them 
were  not  royalists,  but  they  served  the  cause  of 
royalty  without  being  aware  of  it.  ''Pbc}-  had 
made  a  point  <if  opposing  the  Terrorists;  they 
bad  animated  themselves  by  the  confiict;  they 
wished  to  persecute  also;  and  they  were  exas- 
perated against  the  Convention,  which  woidd 
not  permif  this  persecution  to  be  carried  too  far. 
They  were  always  ready  to  remember  that  Terroi' 
had  sprung  from  its  bosom;  they  demanded  of 
it  a  constitution  and  laws,  and  the  end  of  the 
long  dictatorship  which  it  had  exercised.  .  .  . 
Behind  this  mass  the  royalists  concealed  them- 
selves. .  .  .  The  constitution  had  been  presented 
by  the  commission  of  eleven.  It  was  discu.ssed 
during  the  three  mouths  of  Messidor,  Thermidor. 
and  Fructidor  [.Jvme  —  August],  and  was  suc- 
cessively  decreed   with   very    little   alteration.'' 
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The  principal  features  of  the  eonstitution  so 
framed,  known  as  the  Constittition  of  the  Year 
III.,  were  tlie  following:  "A  Council,  calletl 
'The  Council  of  the  Five  Hundred,'  composed  of 
500  members,  of,  at  least,  thirty  years  of  age, 
having  exclusively  the  right  of  proposing  laws, 
one-third  to  be  renewed  every  year.  A  Council 
called  "The  Council  of  the  Ancients,'  composed 
of  250  members,  of,  at  least,  forty  years  of  age, 
all  either  widowers  or  married,  having  the  sanc- 
tion of  the  laws,  to  be  renewed  also  by  one-third. 
An  executive  Directory,  composed  of  five  mem- 
bers, deci<ling  by  a  majority,  to  be  renewed  an- 
nually by  one-tifth,  having  responsible  ministers. 
.  .  .  The  mode  of  nominating  these  powers  was 
the  following:  All  the  citizens  of  the  age  of 
twenty -one  met  of  right  in  primary  assemljly  on 
every  first  day  of  the  month  of  Prairial,  and 
nominated  electoral  assemblies.  These  electoral 
assemblies  met  every  '20th  of  Prairial,  and  nom- 
inated the  two  Councils;  and  the  two  Councils 
nominated  the  Directory.  .  .  .  The  judicial  au- 
thority was  committed  to  elective  judges.  .  .  . 
Tiiere  were  to  be  no  communal  assemblies,  but 
municipal  and  departmental  administrations,  com- 
posed of  three,  five,  or  more  members,  accord- 
ing to  the  population:  they  were  to  be  formed 
by  way  of  electirm.  .  .  .  "The  press  was  entirely 
free.  The  emigrants  were  banished  for  ever 
from  the  territory  of  the  republic;  the  national 
domains  were  irrevocably  secured  to  the  pur- 
chasers; all  religions  were  declared  free,  but 
were  neither  acknowledged  nor  paid  by  the  state. 
.  .  .  One  important  question  was  started.  The 
Constituent  Assembly,  from  a  jjarade  of  disin- 
terestedness, had  excluded  itself  from  the  new 
legislative  bodj-  [the  Legislative  A.ssembly  of 
1791];  wouUl  the  Convention  do  the  .same?" 
The  members  of  the  Convention  decided  this 
question  in  the  negative,  and  "decreed,  on  the 
5th  of  Fructidor  (August  2'2d),  that  the  new  leg- 
islative body  should  be  composed  of  two-thirds 
of  the  Convention,  and  that  one  new  third  only 
should  be  elected.  The  ((uestion  to  be  decided 
was,  whether  the  Convention  should  itself  desig- 
nate the  two-tliirds  to  be  retained,  or  whether  it 
should  leave  that  duty  to  the  electoral  assem- 
blies. After  a  tremendous  dispute,  it  was  agreed 
on  the  13th  of  Fructidor  (August  30),  that  this 
choice  should  be  left  to  the  electoral  assemblies. 
It  was  decided  that  the  primary  assemblies  should 
meet  on  the  20th  of  Fructidor  (September  6th), 
to  accept  the  constitution  and  the  two  decrees  of 
the  5th  and  the  18th  of  Fructidor.  It  was  like- 
wise decided  that,  after  giving  their  votes  upon 
the  constitution  and  the  decrees,  the  primary 
assemblies  should  again  meet  and  proceed  forth- 
with, that  is  to  say,  in  the  year  III.  (1795),  to 
the  elections  for  the  1st  of  Prairial  in  the  follow- 
ing year."  The  right  of  voting  upon  the  consti- 
tution was  extended,  by  another  decree,  to  the 
armies  in  the  field.  "No  sooner  were  these  reso- 
lutions ailopted.  than  the  enemies  of  the  Con- 
vention, so  numerous  and  so  diverse,  were  deeply 
mortified  by  them.  .  .  .  The  Convention,  they 
said,  was  determined  to  cling  to  power ;  ...  it 
wishetl  to  retain  by  force  a  m:ijority  composed 
of  men  who  had  covered  France  with  scaffolds. 
.  .  .  All  the  sections  of  Paris,  excepting  that  of 
the  Quinze-Vingts,  accepted  the  Constitution 
and  rejected  the  decrees.  The  result  was  not  the 
same  in  the  rest  of  France.  .  .  .  On  the  1st  of 
Vendemiaire,  year  IV.  (September  "23,  1795),  the 
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general  result  of  the  votes  was  proclaimed.  The 
constitution  was  accepted  almost  unanimously, 
and  the  decrees  by  an  imnu'use  majority  of  the 
voters."  The  Convention  now  decreed  that  the 
new  legislative  body  should  be  elected  in  Octo- 
ber and  meet  November  6. — A.  Thiers,  Ilitit.  >if 
the  French  Rev.  (Am.  ed.).  i\  3,  pp.  305-315. 

Also  in:  H.  Von  Svbel.  Ilist.  nf  the  French 
Rr..  bk.  12,  ch.  4  (r.  4).— H.  C.  Lockwood,  C-n- 
.<itiliilloiiiil  Hint,  of  Friuice,  ch.  1,  and  app.  3. — I. 
Mallet  du  Pan,  y[ei)UiirK  and  Core,  r.  2.  ch.  S. 

A.  D.  1795  (June — Decemberl, — Death  of  the 
late  King's  son  (Louis  XVII.)  —  Treaty  of 
Basle  with  Spain. —  Acquisition  of  Spanish 
San  Domingo. — Ineffectual  campaign  on  the 
Rhine. — Victory  at  Loano. — "Tlie  Committees 
had  formed  great  plans  for  the  campaign  of  1795; 
meaning  to  inv.ade  the  territories  of  the  allies, 
take  Jliyence,  and  enter  Southern  Germany,  go 
down  into  Italy,  and  reach  the  verj'  heart  of 
Spain.  But  Carnot,  Lindet,  and  Prieur  were  no 
longer  on  the  Committee,  and  their  successors 
were  not  their  equals ;  army  discipline  was  re- 
laxed; a  vulgar  reactionist  ha<l  replaced  Carnot 
in  the  war  department  and  was  working  ruin. 
.  .  .  The  attack  in  Spain  was  to  begin  with  the 
Lower  Pyrenees,  by  the  captiu'e  of  Pampeluna 
and  a  march  upon  Castile,  but  famine  and  fever 
decimated  the  army  of  the  Western  P\'renees, 
and  General  Jloucey  was  forced  to  postpone  all 
serious  action  till  the  stimmer.  At  the  other  end 
of  the  Pyrenees,  the  French  and  Spaniards  were 
fighting  aimlessly  at  the  entry  to  Catalonia.  The 
war  was  at  a  standstill ;  but  the  negotiations  went 
on  between  the  two  countries.  The  king  of 
S|)ain,  as  in  Iionor  bound,  made  the  liberation  of 
his  young  kin.sman,  the  son  of  Louis  XVI.,  a 
condition  of  peace.  This  the  Republic  would 
not  grant,  but  the  prisoner's  death  (.lune  8,  1795) 
removed  the  obstacle.  The  counter-revolution- 
ists accused  the  Committees  of  poisoning  the 
child  styled  by  the  royalist  party  Louis  XVII. 
This  charge  was  false;  the  poor  little  prisoner 
died  of  scrofula,  developed  by  inaction,  ennui, 
and  the  sufferings  of  a  j)itiless  imprisonment,  in- 
creased by  the  cruel  treatment  of  his  jailers,  a 
cobbler  named  Simon  and  his  wife.  A  rumor 
was  also  spread  that  the  child  was  not  dead,  but 
had  been  taken  away  and  an  impostor  substi- 
tuted, who  had  died.  Only  one  of  the  royal 
family  now  remained  in  the  Temple,  Louis  XVl. 's 
daughter,  afterwards  the  Duehcsse  d'Angouleme. 
Spain  interceded  for  her.  and  she  was  exchanged. 
.  .  .  Peace  with  Spain  was  also  hastened  by 
French  successes  beyond  the  Pyrenees;  General 
JIarceau,  being  reinforced,  took  Vittoria  and 
Bilboa,  and  pushed  on  to  the  ElTTo.  On  the  22d 
of  July,  Barthelemi,  the  able  French  diplomatist, 
signed  a  treaty  of  peace  with  Spain  at  Basle,  re- 
storing her  Biscayan  and  Cataloriian  provinces, 
and  accepting  Spanish  mediation  in  favor  of  the 
king  of  Naples,  Duke  of  Parma,  king  of  Portu- 
gal, and  'the  other  Italian  powers,'  including, 
though  not  mentioning,  the  Pope;  and  Spain 
yielded  her  share  of  San  Domingo,  which  put  a 
brighter  face  on  French  affairs  in  America.  .  .  . 
Guadeloupe.  Santa  Lucia,  and  St.  Eustache  were 
restored  to  the  French.  .  .  .  Spain  soon  made 
overtures  for  an  alliance  with  Fr.ance,  wishing  to 
put  down  the  English  desire  to  rule  the  seas;  and, 
before  the  new  treaty  was  signed,  the  army  of 
the  Eastern  Pyrenees  was  sent  to  reinforce  the 
armies  of  the  Alps  and  Italy,  who  had  only  held 
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their  positions  in  the  Apennines  and  on  the  Ligu- 
rian  coast  against  the  AustriansandPiedmontese 
by  sheer  force  of  will :  but  in  the  autumn  of  1795 
the  face  of  affairs  was  changed.  Now  that  Prus- 
sia had  left  the  coalition,  war  on  the  Rliiue  went 
on  between  France  and  Austria,  sustained  by  the 
South  German  States:  France  liad  to  complete 
her  mastery  of  the  left  bank  by  taking  ilayence 
and  Luxembourg ;  and  Austria's  aim  was  to  dis- 
pute them  with  her.  The  French  government 
charged  Marceau  to  besiege  Mayence  during  the 
winter  of  1794-95,  but  did  not  furnish  him  the 
necessary  resources,  and.  France  not  holding  the 
right  bank.  Kleber  could  only  partially  invest 
the  town,  and  both  his  soldiers  and  those  block- 
ading Luxembourg  suffered  greatly  from  cold 
and  privation.  Early  in  March.  1795,  Pichegru 
was  put  in  command  of  the  armies  of  the  Rhine 
and  Moselle,  and  Jourdau  was  ordered  to  support 
him  on  the  left  (the  Lower  Rhine)  with  the  array 
of  Sambre-et-5Ieuse.  Austria  took  no  advantage 
of  the  feeble  state  of  the  French  troops,  and  Lu.x- . 
embourg,  one  of  the  strongest  posts  in  Europe. 
receiving  no  help,  surrendered  (.June  24)  with  800 
cannon  and  h  uge  store  of  provisions.  The  French 
now  had  the  upper  hand,  Pichegru  and  .Jourdan 
commanding  160.000  men  on  the  Rhine.  One  of 
these  men  was  upright  and  brave,  but  the  other 
had  treason  in  liis  soul;  though  everybody  ad- 
mired Pichegru,  '  the  conqueror  of  Holland.'.  .  . 
In  August,  1795,  an  agent  of  the  Prince  of  Conde, 
who  was  then  at  Brisgau,  in  the  Black  Forest, 
with  his  corps  of  emigrants,  offered  Pichegru, 
■who  was  in  Alsace,  the  title  of  JIarshal  of  France 
and  Governor  of  Alsace,  the  royal  aistle  of  Chara- 
bord,  a  million  down,  an  annuity  of  200,000  livres, 
and  a  house  in  Paris,  in  the  '  king's '  name,  thus 
flattering  at  once  his  vanity  and  his  greed.  .  .  . 
He  was  checked  by  no  scruples;  utterly  devoid 
of  moral  sense,  he  hoped  to  gain  his  army  by 
money  and  wine,  and  had  no  discussion  with  the 
Prince  of  Conde  save  as  to  the  manner  of  his 
treason."  In  the  end.  Pichegru  was  not  able  to 
make  his  treason  as  effective  as  he  had  bargained 
to  do;  but  he  succeeded  in  spoiling  the  campaign 
of  1795  on  the  Rhine.  .Jourdan  crossed  the  river 
and  took  Dusseldorf.  with  168  cannon,  on  the  6th 
of  September,  expecting  a  simultaneous  move- 
ment on  the  part  of  Pichegru.  to  occupy  the 
enemy  in  the  latter's  front.  But  Pichegru,  though 
he  took  Mannheim,  on  the  18th  of  September, 
threw  a  corps  of  10.000  men  into  the  hands  of  the 
Austrians.  by  placing  it  where  it  could  be  easi- 
ly overwhelmed,  and  permitted  his  opponent, 
'\Yurmser,  to  send  reinforcements  to  Clairfait.  who 
forced  Jourdan,  in  October,  to  retreat  across  the 
Rhine.  ' '  Pichegru's  perfidy  had  thwarted  a  cam- 
paign which  must  luive  been  decisive,  and  .lour- 
dan's  retreat  was  followed  by  the  enemy's  offen- 
sive return  to  the  left  bank  [retaking  Mannheim 
aud  raising  the  siege  of  Mayence],  and  by  re- 
verses which  would  have  been  fatal  had  they 
coincided  with  the  outburst  of  royalist  and  reac- 
tionary plots  and  insurrections  in  the  West,  and  in 
Paris  itself;  but  they  had  luckily  been  stifled 
some  time  since,  and  as  the  Convention  concluded 
its  career,  the  direction  of  the  war  returned  to 
the  hands  which  guided  it  so  well  in  1793  and 
1794." — H.  JIartin,  Popular  Ilist.  of  France  f rum 
the  First  Her:.,  rh.  24  (p.  1). — "  The  peace  with 
Spain  .  .  .  enabled  the  government  to  detach  the 
whole  Pyreneau  army  to  the  support  of  General 
Scherer,  who  had  succeeded  Kellermanu  iu  the 


command  of  the  army  of  Italy.  On  the  23d  of 
November,  the  French  attacked  the  Austrians  in 
their  position  at  Loano,  and,  after  a  conflict  of 
two  days,  the  enemy's  centre  was  forced  by  Mas- 
sena  and  Augereau,  and  the  Imperialists  fled  with 
the  loss  of  7,000  men,  80  guns,  and  all  their  stores. 
But  the  season  was  too  far  advanced  to  prosecute 
this  success,  and  the  victors  took  up  winter  quar- 
ters on  the  ground  they  had  occupied.  .  .  .  The 
capture  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  (Sept.  16)  by 
the  British  under  Sir  James  Craig,  was  the  only 
other  important  event  of  this  year." — Epitome  of 
Alison's  Hist,  of  Europe,  sect.  1.54  and  157  (c/i.  18 
of  tfte  complete  work). 

Also  rx:  A.  Grifliths,  French  Bewlutionary 
Generals,  ch.  13. — E.  Baines,  Hist,  of  the  Wars  of 
the  French  Her.,  bk:  1,  ch.  19-20  (r.  1).— A.  de 
Beauchesne,  Louis  XVII.  :  His  Life,  his  Suffer- 
ings, his  Death. 

A.  D.  179s  iQctober — Decemberi. — The  In- 
surrection of  the  13th  Vendemiare,  put  down 
by  Napoleon  Bonaparte. — Dissolution  of  the 
National  Convention. — Organization  of  the 
government  of  the  Directory. — Licentiousness 
of  the  time. — "The  Parisians  .  .  .  proclaimed 
their  hostility  to  the  Convention  and  its  designs. 
The  National  Guard,  consisting  of  armed  citizens, 
almost  unanimously  sided  with  the  enemies  of 
the  Convention ;  and  it  was  openly  proposed  to 
march  to  the  Tuilleries,  and  compel  a  change  of 
measures  by  force  of  arms.  The  Convention 
perceiving  their  unpopularit)-  and  danger,  began 
to  look  about  them  anxiously  for  the  means  of 
defence.  There  were  in  and  near  Paris  5.000 
regular  troops,  on  whom  they  thought  they  might 
reh%  and  who  of  course  contemned  the  National 
Guard  as  only  half  soldiers.  They  had  besides 
some  hundreds  of  artillery  men ;  and  they  now 
organised  what  they  called  '  the  Sacred  Band,'  a 
body  of  1,500  ruflians,  the  most  part  of  them  old 
and  tried  instrumentsof  Robespierre.  With  these 
means  they  prepared  to  arrange  a  plan  of  de- 
fence; and  it  was  obvious  that  they  did  not  want 
materials,  provided  they  could  find  a  skilful  and 
determined  head.  The  insurgent  sections  placed 
themselves  under  the  command  of  Danican.  an 
old  general  of  no  great  skill  or  reputation.  The 
Convention  opposed  to  him  Menou;  and  he 
marched  at  the  head  of  a  column  into  the  section 
Le  Pelletier  to  disarm  the  National  Guard  of  that 
district — one  of  the  wealthiest  of  the  capital. 
The  National  Guard  were  found  drawn  up  in 
readiness  to  receive  him  at  the  end  of  the  Rue 
Vivienne;  and  Menou,  becoming  alarmed,  and 
hampered  by  the  presence  of  some  of  the  '  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  People.'  entered  into  a  parley, 
and  retired  without  having  struck  a  blow.  The 
Convention  judged  that  ilenou  was  not  master 
of  nerves  for  such  a  crisis ;  and  consulted  eagerly 
about  a  successor  to  his  command.  Barras,  one 
of  their  number,  had  happened  to  be  present  at 
Toulon  and  to  have  appreciated  the  character  of 
Buonaparte.  He  had,  probably,  been  applied  to 
bv  Napoleon  in  his  recent  pursuit  of  employ- 
ment. Deliberating  with  Tallicn  and  Carnot, 
his  colleagues,  ho  suddenly  said,  "I  liave  the 
man  whom  you  want;  it  is  a  little  Corsican  ofli- 
cer,  who  will  not  stand  upon  ceremony.'  These 
words  decided  the  fate  of  Napoleon  and  of 
France.  Buonaparte  had  been  in  the  Odeon 
Theatre  when  the  affair  of  Le  Pelletier  occurred, 
had  run  out,  and  witnessed  the  result.  He  now 
happened  to  be  in  the  gallery,  and  heard  the  dis- 
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cussion  coneeniiiij;  tlu-  coiiihirt  of  Meuou.  He 
was  presently  sent  for,  and  asked  his  ojiinion  as 
to  tliat  olHcer's  retreat.  He  e.\plained  what  had 
happened,  and  how  the  evil  might  have  been 
avciided,  in  a  nuuiiier  wliieh  gave  satisfaction. 
He  was  ilesired  to  assume  tlie  command,  and  ar- 
rangeil  his  plan  of  defence  as  well  as  the  circum- 
.stances  might  permit ;  for  it  was  already  late  at 
night,  and  tlic  decisive  assault  on  the  Tuilleries 
was  expected  to  take  place  ne.xt  morning.  Buona- 
jiarte  stated  that  the  failure  of  the  march  of 
iMenou  had  been  chielly  owinir  to  the  presence  of 
tlie  '  Representatives  of  the  People,'  and  riifused 
to  accept  the  command  unli'.ss  he  received  it  free 
fmm  all  such  interference.  They  yielded  :  Barras 
was  named  commander-in-chief;  anil  Bui>naparte 
.second,  with  the  virtual  control.  His  fir.sl  care 
was  to  despatch  Murat,  then  a  major  of  cha,sscurs, 
to  .Sahlons,  five  miles  off,  where  tifty  great  guns 
were  posted.  The  Sectionaries  sent  a  stronger 
detachment  for  these  cannon  immediately  after- 
wards; and  ]\Iurat,  who  passed  tliem  in  thedark, 
would  have  gone  in  vain  had  he  received  hisorders 
liut  a  few  minutes  later.  On  the  4th  of  October 
(called  in  the  revolutionary  almanac  the  13th 
Vendemiaire)  the  alTrav  accordingly  occurred. 
Thirty  thousand  National  Guards  advanced  about 
two  P.  M.,  by  dilTerent  streets,  to  the  siege  of  the 
palace:  but  its  defence  was  now  in  far  other 
lianils  than  those  of  Louis  XVI.  Buonajiarte, 
having  planted  artillery  on  all  the  bridges,  had 
elfcctually  seeurecl  the  conunaml  of  the  river,  and 
the  safety  of  the  Tuilleries  on  one  side.  He  had 
placed  cannon  also  at  all  the  crossings  of  the 
streets  by  which  the  National  Guard  could  ad- 
vance towards  the  other  front;  and  having  posted 
his  battalions  in  the  garden  of  the  Tuilleries  and 
Placi'  du  Carousel,  he  awaited  the  attack.  The 
insurgents  had  no  cannon;  and  they  came  along 
the  narrow  streets  of  Paris  in  close  and  heavy 
colunms.  When  one  jiarty  reached  tlie  cluirch 
of  St.  Uoche,  in  the  Rue  St.  Honore,  they  founil 
a  body  of  Buonaparte's  troops  drawn  up  there, 
with  two  cannons.  It  is  disputed  on  which  side 
the  tiring  began;  but  in  an  instant  the  artillery 
swept  the  streets  and  lanes,  .scattering  grape-slmt 
among  the  National  Guards,  and  [iroducing  .such 
confusion  that  they  were  com|ielle<l  to  give  way. 
The  first  shot  was  a  .signal  for  all  the  batteries 
which  Buonaparte  had  establislied ;  the  quays  of 
the  Seine,  opposite  to  the  Tuilleries,  were  com- 
manded by  his  guns  below  the  jialace  and  on  the 
bridges.  In  less  than  an  hour  the  action  was 
over.  The  insurgents  tied  in  all  directions,  leav- 
ing the  streets  covered  with  dead  and  wounded  ; 
the  troops  of  the  Convention  marched  into  the 
various  sections,  disarmed  the  territied  inhabi- 
tants, anil  before  nightfall  everything  was  quiet. 
This  eminent  service  secured  the  trimupli  of  the 
Conventionalists.  .  .  .  AVithinlive  days  from  the 
Day  of  the  Sections  Buonaparte  was  named 
second  in  command  of  the  army  of  the  interior; 
and  shortly  afterwards,  Barras  lindiiig  his  duties 
as  Director  sutficient  to  occupy  his  time,  gave  up 
the  command-iu-chief  of  the  same  army  to  his 
■little  Corsicau  ollicer, '" — J.  G.  Lockhart,  JJfi- 
<if  Xiipok'oii  BiioiKijMirte,  eli.  '■). —  The  victory  of 
the  13th  Vendemiaire  "enabled  tlie  Convention 
immediately  to  devote  its  attention  to  the  forma- 
tion of  the  Councils  proposed  bj-  it,  two-thirds 
of  which  were  to  consist  of  its  own  members. 
The  tirst  third,  which  was  freely  elected,  had  al- 
ready been  nominated  by  the  Reactionary  part}-. 


The  members  of  the  Directory  were  chosen,  and 
the  deputies  of  the  Convention,  believing  that 
for  their  own  interests  the  regicides  should  be  at 
the  head  of  the  Government,  nominated  La  Re- 
veillere-Lepeaux,  Siiyes,  Rewbel,  Le  Tourneur, 
and  Barras.  Sit'yes  refused  to  act,  and  Cariiot 
was  elected  in  liis  place.  Immediately  after  this, 
the  Convention  declared  its  session  at  an  end, 
after  it  had  had  three  years  of  existence,  from 
the  31.st  September,  179'3,  to  the  38th  October, 
179.-)  (4th  Brumaire,  Year  IV.).  .  .  .  The  Direc- 
tors were  all,  with  the  exception  of  Carnot.  of 
moderate  capacity,  and  coiicnrrcd  in  rendering 
their  own  position  the  more  ditHcult.  At  this 
|ieriod  there  was  no  element  of  order  or  good 
government  in  the  Republic;  anarchy  and  un- 
easiness everywhere  prevailed,  famine  liad  lie- 
come  chronic,  the  troops  were  without  clothes, 
provisions  or  horses;  tlie  Convention  had  s])ent 
an  immense  capital  represented  by  assignats,  and 
had  sold  almost  half  of  the  Reiiublican  territory, 
belonging  to  the  proscribed  cla.sses  ...  ;  the 
excessive  degree  of  discredit  to  which  paper 
money  had  fallen,  after  the  issue  of  thirty-eight 
thousand  millions,  had  destroyed  all  conlidence 
and  all  legitimate  commerce.  .  .  .  Such  was  the 
general  poverty,  that  when  the  Directors  entered 
the  palace  whicli  had  been  a.ssigned  to  them  as  a 
dwelling,  they  found  no  furniture  there,  and 
were  compelled  to  borrow  of  the  porter  a  few 
straw  chairs  and  a  wooden  table,  on  the  latter  of 
wliiih  they  drew  up  the  decree  by  which  they 
were  a|)pointed  to  otlice.  Their  tirst  care  was  to 
establish  their  power,  and  they  succeeded  in  do- 
ing this  by  frankly  following  at  tirst  the  rules 
laid  down  by  the  Constitution.  In  a  short  time 
industry  and  commerce  began  to  rai.se  their  heads, 
the  siqiply  of  provisions  became  tolerably  abun- 
dant, and  the  clubs  were  abandoned  for  the  work- 
shops and  the  ticld.s.  The  Directory  exerted  it- 
self to  revive  agriculture,  industiy,  and  the  arts, 
re-established  tlie  public  exhibitions,  and  founded 
primary,  central,  and  normal  schools.  .  .  .  This 
period  was  distinguished  by  a  great  licentious- 
ness in  manners.  The  wealthy  classes,  who  had 
been  so  long  forced  into  retirement  by  the  Reign 
of  Terror,  now  gave  themselves  up  to  the  pursuit 
of  pleasure  without  slint,  and  indulged  in  a 
course  of  unbridled  lu.Mirv,  which  was  outwardly 
displayed  in  balls,  festivities,  rich  costumes  and 
sumptuous  equipages.  Barras,  who  was  a  man 
of  pleasure,  favoured  this  dangerous  sign  of  the 
reaction,  and  his  palace  soon  became  the  ren- 
dezvous of  the  most  frivolous  and  corrupt  so- 
ciety. In  spite  of  this,  however,  the  wealthy 
classes  were  still  the  victims,  under  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Directory,  of  violent  and  spoliative 
measures." — E.  de  Bounechose,  Hist,  of  Friiiii-i\ 
i:  2.  pp.  •l~,i)-ir.i. 

A.  D.  1796  (April — October). — Triple  attack 
on  Austria. —  Bonaparte's  first  campaign  in 
Italy. —  Submission  of  Sardinia. —  Armistice 
with  Naples  and  the  Pope. — Pillage  of  art 
treasures. — Hostile  designs  upon  Venice. — 
Expulsion  of  the  Austrians  from  Lombardy. — 
Failure  of  the  campaign  beyond  the  Rhine. — 
"  With  the  opening  of  the  year  1791!  the  leading 
interest  of  European  history  passes  to  a  new 
scene.  .  .  .  The  Directorj'  was  now  able  .  .  . 
to  throw  its  whole  force  into  the  struggle  with 
Austria.  By  the  advice  of  Bonaparte  a  threefold 
movement  was  undertaken  against  Vienna,  by 
way  of  Lombardy,  by  the  valley  of  the  Danube, 
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and  Iiy  the  valley  of  the  Main.  General  Jnurdan, 
in  command  of  the  army  that  had  conquered  the 
Netherlands,  was  ordered  to  enter  Germany  by 
Frankfort ;  Moreau.  a  Breton  law-student  in 
1792,  now  one  of  the  most  skilful  soldiers  in 
Europe,  crossed  the  Rhine  at  Strasburg;  Bona- 
parte himself,  drawing  his  scanty  supjilies  along 
the  coast-road  from  Nice,  faced  the  allied  forces 
of  Austria  and  Sardinia  ujion  the  slopes  of  the 
Maritime  Apennines,  forty  miles  to  the  west  of 
Genoa.  .  .  .  Bonaparte  entered  Italy  proclaim- 
ing himself  the  restorer  of  Italian  freedom,  but 
with  the  deliberate  purpose  of  using  Ital_y  as  a 
means  of  recruiting  the  exhausted  treasury  of 
France.  His  correspondence  with  the  Directory 
exposes  with  brazen  frankness  this  well-con- 
sidered system  of  plunder  and  deceit,  in  which 
the  general  and  the  Government  were  cordially 
at  one.  .  .  .  The  campaign  of  1796  commenced 
in  April,  in  the  mountains  above  the  coast-road 
connecting  Nice  and  Genoa.  .  .  .  Bonaparte  .  .  . 
for  four  days  .  .  .  reiterated  his  attacks  at  Monte- 
notte  and  at  Jlillesirao,  until  he  had  forced  his 
own  army  into  a  position  in  the  centre  of  the 
Allies  [Austrians  and  Piedmontese] ;  then,  leav- 
ing a  small  force  to  watch  the  Austrians.  he 
threw  the  mass  of  his  troops  upon  the  Pied- 
montese, and  drove  them  back  to  within  thirty 
miles  of  Turin.  The  terror-stricken  Government, 
anticipating  an  outbreak  in  the  capital  itself,  ac- 
cepted an  armistice  from  Bonaparte  at  C'herasco 
(April  28).  .  .  .  The  armistice,  which  was  soon 
followed  by  a  treaty  of  peace  betw-een  France 
and  Sardinia,  ceding  Savoy  to  the  Republic,  left 
him  free  to  follow  the  Austrians,  untroubled  by 
the  existence  of  some  of  the  strongest  fortresses 
of  Europe  behind  him.  In  the  negotiations  with 
Sardinia,  Bonaparte  demanded  the  surrender  of 
the  town  of  Valenza,  as  necessary  to  secure  his 
passage  over  the  river  Po.  Having  thus  artfulh" 
led  the  Austrian  Beaulieu  to  concentrate  his  forces 
at  this  point,  he  suddenly  moved  eastward  along 
the  southern  liank  of  the  river,  and  crossed  at 
Piaceuza,  30  miles  below  the  spot  where  Beaulieu 
was  awaiting  him.  .  .  .  The  Austrian  general, 
taken  in  the  real',  had  no  alternative  but  to 
,  abandon  Jlilan  and  all  the  country  Avest  of  it, 
and  til  fall  back  upon  the  line  of  the  Adda. 
Bonaparte  followed,  and  on  the  10th  of  May  at- 
tacked the  Austrians  at  Lodi.  He  himself  stormed 
the  bridge  of  Lodi  at  the  head  of  his  Grenadiers. 
The  battle  was  so  disastrous  to  the  Austrians 
that  they  could  risk  no  second  engagement,  and 
retired  upon  JIantua  and  the  line  of  the  Mincio. 
Bonaparte  now  made  his  triumphal  entry  into 
Milan  (May  1.5).  ...  In  return  for  the  gift  of 
liberty,  the  Milanese  were  invited  to  olfer  to  their 
deliverers  20.000,000  francs,  and  a  selection  from 
the  paintings  in  their  churches  and  galleries. 
The  Dukes  of  Parma  and  ilodena,  in  return  for 
an  armistice,  were  required  to  hand  over  forty 
of  their  best  pictures,  and  a  sum  of  money  pro- 
portioned to  their  revenues.  The  Dukes  and  tlie 
townspeople  paid  their  contributions  with  a  good 
grace  :  the  peasantry  of  Lombai-dy,  whose  cattle 
were  seized  in  order  to  supply  an  army  that 
marched  without  anj-  stores  of  its  own,  rose  in 
arms,  and  threw  themselves  into  Pavia,  after 
killing  all  the  French  soldiers  who  fell  in  their 
wa)'.  The  revolt  was  instantly  suppressed,  and 
the  town  of  Pavia  given  up  to  pillage.  .  .  .  In- 
stead of  crossing  the  Apennines,  Bonaparte  ad- 
vanced against  the  Austrian  positions  upon  the 


Mincio.  ...  A  battle  was  fought  and  lost  by 
the  Austrians  at  Borghetto.  ."  .  .  Beaulieu's 
strength  was  exhausted ;  he  could  meet  the  enemy 
no  more  in  the  field,  and  led  his  army  out  of  Italy 
into  the  Tyrol,  leaving  Mantua  to  be  invested  liy 
the  French.  The  first  care  of  the  conqueror  was 
to  make  Venice  pay  for  the  crime  of  possessing 
territory  intervening  between  the  eastern  and 
western  extremes  of  the  Austrian  district.  Bona- 
parte affected  to  believe  that  the  Venetians  had 
permitted  Beaulieu  to  occupy  Peschiera  before 
he  seized  upon  Brescia  liimself.  .  .  .  '  1  have 
purposely  devLsed  this  rupture,'  he  wrote  to  the 
Directory  (June  7th),  '  in  case  you  should  wish 
to  obtain  five  or  six  millions  of  francs  from  Ven- 
ice. If  you  have  more  decided  intentions,  I 
think  it  would  be  well  to  keep  up  the  cjuarrel.' 
The  intention  referred  to  was  the  disgraceful 
project  of  sacrificing  Venice  to  Austria  in  return 
for  the  cession  of  the  Netherlands.  .  .  .  The 
Austrians  were  fairly  driven  out  of  Lombardy, 
and  Bonaparte  was  now  free  to  deal  with  South- 
ern Italy.  He  advanced  into  the  States  of  the 
Church,  and  expelled  the  Papal  Legate  from 
Bologna.  Ferdinand  of  Naples  .  .  .  asked  for 
a  suspension  of  hostilities  against  his  own  king- 
dom .  .  .  and  Bonaparte  granted  the  king  an 
armistice  on  easy  terms.  The  Pope,  in  order  to 
gain  a  few  months'  truce,  had  to  permit  the  oc- 
cupation of  Ferrara,  Ravenna,  ancl  Ancona,  and 
to  recognise  the  necessities,  the  learning,  the 
taste,  and  the  virtue  of  his  conquerors  by  a  gift 
of  20,000.000  francs,  .500  manuscriiJts,  100  pic- 
tures, and  the  busts  of  Marcus  and  Lucius  Bru- 
tus. .  .  .  Tuscany  had  indeed  made  peace  with 
the  French  Republic  a  year  before,  but  .  .  . 
while  Bonaparte  paid  a  respectful  visit  to  the 
Grand  Duke  at  Florence,  JIurat  descended  upon 
Leghorn,  and  seized  upon  everything  that  was 
not  removed  before  his  approach.  Once  estab- 
lished in  Leghorn,  the  French  declined  to  quit  it. 
.  .  .  Mantua  was  meanwdiile  invested,  and  thither 
Bonaparte  returned.  Towards  the  end  of  Juh' 
an  Austrian  relieving  army,  nearly  double  the 
strength  of  Bonaparte's,  descended  from  the 
Tyrol.  It  was  divided  into  three  corps:  one, 
under  Quasdanovich,  advanced  b}'  the  road  on 
the  west  of  Lake  Garda :  the  others,  under 
Wurmser,  the  commander-in-eliief,  by  the  roads 
between  the  lake  and  the  river  Adige.  .  .  . 
Bonaparte  .  .  .  instantly  broke  up  th(^  siege  of 
Mantua,  and  w-ithdrew  from  everj-  position  east 
of  the  river.  On  the  30th  July,  Quasdanovich 
was  attacked  and  checked  at  Lonato.  .  .  .  AVurm- 
ser,  unaware  of  his  colleague's  repulse,  entered 
Mantua  in  triumph,  and  then  set  out,  expecting 
to  envelop  Bonaparte  between  two  tires.  But 
the  French  were  ready  for  his  approach.  Wurm- 
ser  was  stopped  and  tlefeated  at  Castiglione 
(Aug.  3),  while  the  western  Austrian  divisions 
were  still  held  in  check  at  Lonato.  ...  In  five 
days  the  skill  of  Bonaparte  and  the  unspar- 
ing exertions  of  his  soldiery  had  more  than  re- 
trieved all  that  appeareil  to  have  been  lost.  The 
Austrians  retired  into  the  Tyrol,  leaving  15,tl00 
prisoners  in  the  hands  of  the  enemj'.  Bonaparte 
now  prepared  to  force  his  way  into  Germany  by 
the  Adige,  in  fulfilment  of  the  original  plan  of 
the  campaign.  In  the  firet  days  of  September 
he  again  routed  the  Austrians,  and  gained  pos- 
session of  Roveredo  and  Trent.  Wiirmser  here- 
upon attempted  to  sluil  the  French  up  in  the 
mountains   by   a    movement   southwards;    but, 
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while  he  opciati'il  withiiisullieient  forces  between 
the  Brenta  and  the  Adige,  with  a  view  of  cut- 
ting Bonaparte  off  from  Italy,  he  was  himself 
[defeated  at  Bassano,  September  8,  and]  cut  off 
from  Germany,  and  only  escaped  capture  by 
throwing  himself  into  Mantua  with  the  shattered 
remnant  of  his  arm)-.  Tlie  road  into  Germany 
through  the  Tyrol  now  lay  open;  Init  in  the 
midst  of  his  victories  Bonaparte  learnt  that  the 
northern  armies  of  Moreau  and  Jourdan.  with 
which  he  had  intended  to  co-operate  ip  an  attack 
upon  Vienna,  were  in  full  retreat.  ]\Iorcau's 
advance  into  the  valley  of  the  Danube  had,  (hir- 
ing the  months  of  July  and  August,  been  at- 
tended with  luibroken  military  and  political  suc- 
cess. The  Archduke  Charles,  who  was  entrusted 
with  the  defence  of  the  Empire,"  fell  back  before 
Moreau,  in  order  to  unite  liis  forces  with  those 
of  Wartensleben,  who  connnanded  an  army 
which  confronted  Jourdan.  "  The  design  of  the 
Archduke  succeeded  in  the  end,  but  it  opened 
Germany  to  the  French  for  si.\  weeks,  and  re- 
vealed how  worthless  was  the  military  constitu- 
tion of  tlie  Empire,  and  how  little  the  Germans 
had  to  e.\pect  f''om  one  another.  .  .  .  At  length 
the  retreating  m(»-enient  of  the  Austrians  stopped 
[and  the  Arcluhiko  fought  an  indecisive  battle 
with  Moreau  at  Neresheim,  August  11].  Leaving 
30,1)00  men  on  the  Lech  to  disguise  his  motions 
from  Moreau.  Charles  turned  suddenly  north- 
wards from  Xeuberg  on  the  17th  August,  met 
Wartensleben  at  Amberg,  and  attacked  Jourdan 
.  .  .  with  greatly  superior  numbers.  Jourdan 
was  defeated  [Sei^tember  3.  at  Wlirtzburg]  and 
driven  back  in  confusion  towards  the  Khine. 
The  issue  of  the  campaign  was  decided  before 
Moreau  heard  of  his  colleague's  danger.  It  only 
remained  for  him  to  save  his  own  ami}-  by  a 
skilful  retreat."  in  the  course  of  which  he  de- 
feated the  Austrian  general  Latour  at  Biberach, 
October  2,  and  fouglit  two  indecisive  battles  with 
the  Archduke,  at  Emmendingen,  October  19, 
and  at  Huningenon  the  24th.— C.  A.  Fyffe,  Hist. 
of  Modern  -Euro jk\  r.  1,  c/(.  3. 

Also  in:  A.  Griffiths,  French  liendutionari/ 
Oenerals,  eft.  l-l-lo. —  General  Joraini,  Life  of 
Kapoleon,  v.  1,  <•//.  3. — E.  Baines,  IIi«t.  (f  the 
Wars  of  tlie  French  Rev.,  bk.  1,  ch.  22  (c. 'l),— 
C.  Adanis,  Grcut  Cinnjuiirinn.  179(5-1870.  '■//.  1. 

A.  D.  1796  (September). — Evacuation  of  Cor- 
sica by  the  English. — Its  reoccupation  by  the 
French. — "  Corsica,  which  had  been  delivered  to 
the  English  by  Paoli.  and  occupied  by  them  as  a 
fourth  kingdom  annexed  to  the  crown  of  the  King 
of  Great  Britain,  had  just  been  evacuated  by  its 
new  masters.  They  had  never  succeeded  in  sub- 
duing the  interior  of  the  island,  frequent  insur- 
rections had  kept  them  in  ccmtinual  alarm,  and 
free  communication  between  the  various  towns 
could  only  be  effected  by  sea.  The  victories  of 
the  French  army  in  Italy,  under  the  command  of 
one  of  their  countrymen,  had  redoubled  this  in- 
ternal ferment  in  Corsica,  and  the  English  had 
decided  on  entirely  abandoning  their  conquest. 
In  September  1796  they  withdrew  their  troops, 
and  also  removed  from  Corsica  their  chief  par- 
tisans, such  as  General  Paoli,  Pozzo  di  Borgo, 
Bcraldi  and  others,  who  sought  an  asylum  in  Eng- 
land. On  the  tirst  intelligence  of  the  English  prep- 
arations for  evacuating  the  island.  Buona]5arte 
despatched  General  Gentili  thither  at  the  head  of 
two  or  three  hundred  banished  Corsicans,  and 
with  this  little  band  Gentili  took  possession  of  the 


principal  strongholds.  .  .  .  On  theJith  Frimaire, 
year  V.  (November  2.5,  1796),  I  received  a  decree 
of  the  E.xecutive  Directory  .  .  .  appointing  me 
Commi.ssioner-Extraordinary  of  the  Government 
in  Corsica,  and  ordering  me  to  jiroceed  thither  at 
once." — Coiuit  .Miot  de  Melito.  .\fiiiiinrs,  cli.  4. 

A.  D.  1796  (October). — Failure  of  peace  ne- 
gotiations with  England. — Treaties  with  Na- 
ples and  Genoa. —  "It  was  France  itself,  more 
even  than  Italy,  which  was  succumlnng  under 
the  victories  in  Italy,  and  was  falling  rapidly 
under  the  military  despotism  of  Bonaparte ;  while 
what  had  begun  as  a  mere  war  of  defence  was 
already  becoming  a  war  of  aggression  against 
everybody.  .  .  .  The  more  ]>atriotic  members  of 
the  legislative  bodies  were  (ip])oscd  to  what  they 
considered  only  a  war  of  personal  ambitions,  and 
were  desirous  of  peace,  and  a  considerable  peace 
party  was  forming  throughout  the  country.  The 
O])portunity  was  taken  by  the  English  govern- 
ment for  making  i)roposals  for  jieace,  and  a  jiass- 
|iort  was  obtained  from  the  ilirectory  for  lord 
JIalmesbury,  who  was  sent  to  Paris  as  the  ICng- 
lish  plenipotentiary.  Lord  Malmesbury  arrived 
in  Paris  on  the  2nd  (jf  Brumaire  (the  23rd  of  ( )cto- 
ber,  1796),  and  next  day  had  his  first  interview 
with  the  French  minister  Delacroix,  who  was 
chosen  by  tlie  director}'  to  act  as  their  representa- 
tive. There  was  from  the  first  an  evident  want 
of  cordiality  and  sincerity  on  the  part  of  the 
French  government  in  this  negotiation;  and  the 
demands  they  made,  and  the  political  views  en- 
tertained by  them,  were  so  unreasonable,  that, 
after  it  had  dragged  on  slowly  for  about  a  month, 
it  ended  without  a  restilt.  The  directory  were  se- 
cretly making  great  ]ireparations  for  the  invasion 
of  Ireland,  and  they  had  hopes  of  making  a  sep- 
arate and  very  advantageous  peace  with  Austria. 
Bonaparte  had,  during  this  time,  become  mieasy 
on  account  of  his  position  in  Italy,"  and  "  urged 
the  directory  to  cuter  into  negotiations  with  the 
ditferent  Italian  states  in  his  rear,  such  as  Naples, 
Rome,  and  Genoa,  and  to  form  an  offensive  and 
defensive  alliance  with  the  king  of  Sardinia,  so 
that  he  might  be  aljlc  to  raise  reinforcements  in 
Italy.  For  this  purpose  he  asked  for  authority 
to  proclaim  the  independence  of  Lombardy  and 
of  the  states  of  Jlodena ;  so  that,  by  forming  both 
into  republics,  he  might  create  a  powerful  French 
piirty,  through  which  he  might  obtain  l)otli  men 
and  "provisions.  The  directory  was  not  unwilling 
to  second  the  wishes  of  Bonaparte,  and  on  the 
19th  of  Vendemiaire  (the  10th  of  October)  a  peace 
was  signed  with  Naples,  which  was  followed  by 
a  treaty  witli  Genoa.  This  latter  state  paid  two 
millions  of  francs  as  an  indemnity  for  the  acts 
of  hostility  formerly  committed  against  France, 
and  added  two  millions  more  as  a  loan."  The  ne- 
gotiation for  an  offensive  alliance  with  Sardinia 
failed,  becau.se  the  king  demanded  Lombardy. — 
T.  Wright,  Hint,  of  Fniiu-e,  i:  3,  p.  758. 

Also  in:  W.  E.  H.  Lecky,  Hist,  of  Enij.  in  the 
\8th  Century,  ch.  27  {c.  7). — E.  Burke,  Letters  on 
a  liegicide  Pence. 

A.  D.  1796-1797  (October — April). — Bona- 
parte's continued  victories  in  Italy. — His  ad- 
vance into  Carinthia  and  the  Tyrol. — Peace 
preliminaries  of  Leoben. —  "The  failure  of  the 
French  invasion  of  Germanv  .  .  .  enabled  the 
Austrians  to  make  a  fresh  effort  for  the  relief  of 
[  Wiirmser]  in  ^lantua.  40,000  men  under  Alvinzi 
and  18,000  under  Davidowich  entered  Italy  from 
the  Tyrol  and  marched  by  different   routes  to- 
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wards  Verona.  Bonaparte  had  employed  the  re- 
cent interlude  in  consolidating  French  influence 
in  Italy.  Against  the  \\ isliesof  the  Directors  he 
detlironed  the  duke  of  3Iodena,  and  formed  his 
territories  into  the  Cispadane  Republic.  Then  he 
tried  to  induce  Piedmont  and  Venice  to  join 
France,  but  both  states  preferred  to  retain  their 
neutral  position.  This  was  anotlier  of  the  charges 
which  the  general  was  preparing  against  "N'enice. 
On  the  news  of  the  Austrian  advance.  Bonaparte 
marched  against  Alviuzi,  and  checked  him  at 
C'armignano  (6  November).  But  meanwhile 
Davidowicli  had  taken  Trent  and  was  approach- 
ing Rivoli.  Bonaparte,  in  danger  of  being  sur- 
rounded, was  compelled  to  give  waj',  and  re- 
treated to  Verona,  while  Alviuzi  followed  him. 
Never  was  the  French  position  more  critical,  and 
nothing  but  a  very  bold  move  could  save  them. 
With  reckless  courage  Bonaparte  attacked  Al- 
viuzi at  Areola,  and  after  three  days'  hard  fight- 
ing [November  15-17,  on  the  dykes  and  cause- 
ways of  a  marshy  region]  won  a  com|)lete  vic- 
tory. He  then  forced  Davidowich  to  retreat  to 
the"  Tyrol.  The  danger  was  averted,  and  the 
blockade  of  Mantua  was  continued.  But  Austria, 
as  if  its  resources  were  inexhaustible,  determined 
on  a  fourth  efliort  in  .January,  1797.  Alvinzi  was 
again  entrusted  with  the  command,  while  another 
detachment  under  Provera  advanced  from  Friidi. 
Bonaparte  collected  all  his  forces,  marched 
against  Alvinzi,  and  crushed  him  at  Rivoli  (15 
Jan.).  But  meanwhile  Provera  had  reached 
Mantua,  where  Bonaparte,  b\'  a  forced  march, 
overtook  him,  and  won  another  complete  victory 
in  the  battle  of  La  Favorita.  The  fate  of  >Iantua 
was  at  last  decided,  and  the  city  surrendered  on 
the  2nd  of  February.  With  a  generosity  worthy 
of  the  glory  which  he  had  obtained,  Bonaparte 
allowed  Wiirmser  and  the  garrison  to  march  out 
with  the  honours  of  war.  He  now  turned  to 
Romagna,  occupied  Bologna  and  terrified  the 
Pope  into  signing  the  treaty  of  Tolentino.  The 
temporal  power  was  allowed  to  exist,  but  within 
very  curtailed  limits.  Not  only  Avignon,  but 
the  whole  of  Romagna,  with  Ancona.  was  sur- 
rendered to  France.  Even  these  terms,  harsh  as 
they  were,  were  not  so  severe  as  the  Directors 
had  wished.  But  Bonaparte  was  beginning  to 
pla}'  his  own  game :  he  saw  that  Catholicism  was 
regaining  groimd  in  France,  and  he  wished  to 
make  friends  on  what  might  prove  after  all  the 
winning  side.  Ailairs  in  Italy  were  now  fairh' 
settled:  two  republics,  the  Cisalpine  in  Lom- 
hardy,  and  the  Cispadane,  which  included  Jlodena, 
Ferrara,  and  Bologna,  had  been  created  to  secure 
French  iufiuence  in  Italy.  .  .  .  The  French  had 
occupied  the  Venetian  territory  from  Bergamo  to 
Verona,  and  had  established  close  relations  \\ifli 
those  classes  who  were  dissatisfied  with  their  ex- 
clusion from  political  power.  When  the  republic 
armed  against  the  danger  of  a  revolt,  Bonaparte 
treated  it  as  another  ground  for  that  quarrel 
which  he  artfully  fomented  for  his  own  pur- 
poses. But  at  present  he  had  other  objects  more 
immediately  pressing  than  the  oppression  of 
Venice.  .Jourdan's  army  on  the  Rhine  had  been 
entrusted  to  Hoche,  whose  ambition  had  long 
chafed  at  the  want  of  an  opportunity,  and  who 
was  burning  to  acquire  glory  by  retrieving  the 
disasters  of  the  last  campaign.  Bonaparte,  on 
the  other  hand,  was  eager  to  anticipate  a  possible 
rival,  and  determined  to  hurry  on  his  own  inva- 
sion of  Austria,  in  order  to  keep  the  w-ar  and  the 


negotiations  in  his  own  hands.  The  task  of 
meeting  him  was  entrusted  to  the  archduke 
Charles,  who  had  won  such  a  brilliant  reputation 
in  1796,  but  who  was  placed  at  a  great  disadvan- 
tage to  his  opponent  by  havfug  to  obey  instruc- 
tions from  Vienna.  The  French  carried  ail  be- 
fore them,  Joubert  occupied  Tyrol,  Massena 
forced  the  route  to  Carinthia,  and  Bonaparte  him- 
self, after  defeating  the  archduke  on  the  Tagli- 
amento,  occupied  Trieste  and  Carniola.  The 
French  now  marched  over  the  Alps,  driving 
the  Austrians  before  them.  At  Leobcn,  which 
the}'  reached  on  7th  April,  they  were  less  than 
eighty  miles  from  Vienna.  Here  Austrian  en- 
voys arrived  to  open  negotiations.  They  con- 
sented to  surrender  Belgium,  Lombardy,  and  the 
Rhine  frontier,  but  thc\'  demanded  compensation 
in  Bavaria.  This  demand  Bonaparte  refused,  but 
offered  to  compensate  Austria  at  the  expense  of 
a  neutral  state,  Venice.  The  preliminaries  of 
Leoben,  signed  on  the  18th  April,  gave  to  Austria, 
Istria,  Dalmatia,  and  the  Venetian  provinces  be- 
tween the  Oglio,  the  Po,  and  the  Adriatic.  At 
this  moment,  Hoche  and  3Ioreau,  after  overcom- 
ing the  obstacles  interposed  by  a  sluggish  gov- 
ernment, were  crossing  the  Rhine  to  bring  their 
armies  to  bear  against  Austria.  They  had  already 
gained  several  successes  when  the  unwelcome 
news  reached  them  from  Leoben,  and  they  had 
to  retreat.  Bonaparte  may  h;ive  failed  to  extort 
the  most  extreme  terms  from  Austria,  but  he  had 
at  an}-  rate  kept  both  power  and  fame  to  him- 
self."— 11.  l^oAge,  Hist,  (if  Modern  Europe,  ch.  23. 

Also  in:  F.  Lanfre}-,  Hist,  of  Napoleon  I.,  v. 
1,  c/i.  5-7. — Memoirs  of  Xapnleon  dictated  at  St. 
Helena,  r.  4,  eh.  1-4. 

A.  D.  1796-1797  (December  —  January). — 
Heche's  expedition  to  Ireland.  See  Ikel.vxd: 
A.  1).  1T91-I7ns. 

A.  D.  1797  (February  —  October). —  British 
naval  victories  of  Cape  St.  Vincent  and  Cam- 
perdown.     See  Enoi-vnh:   A.  D.  1797. 

A.  D.  1797  I  April — May). — The  overthrow 
of  Venice  by  Bonaparte. — Wlien  Napoleon,  in 
March,  entered  upon  his  campaign  against  the 
Archduke  Charles,  "the  animosity  existing  be- 
tween France  and  Venice  had  .  .  .  attained  a 
height  that  threatened  an  open  rupture  between 
the  two  republics,  and  was,  therefore,  of  some 
advantage  to  Austria.  The  Signoria  saw  jilaiidy 
what  itsfate  would  be  should  the  French  prove 
victorious;  but  though  they  had  12.000  or  1.5,000 
Slavonian  troops  ready  at  hand,  and  mostly  as- 
sembled in  the  capital,  they  never  ventureil  to 
use  them  till  the  moment  for  acting  was  past. 
On  the  Terra  Firma,  the  citizens  of  Brescia  and 
Bergamo  had  openly  renounced  the  authority 
of  St.  Mark,  and  espoused  the  cause  of  France; 
the  country  people,  on  the  other  hand,  were  bit- 
terly hostile  to  the  new  Republicans.  Oppressed 
by  requisitions,  plundered  and  insulted  by  the 
troops,  the  peasants  had  slain  straggling  and 
marauding  French  soldiers ;  the  comrades  of  the 
sufferers  had  retaliated,  and  an  open  revolt  was 
more  than  once  expected.  General  Battaglia.  the 
Venetian  (jrovidatore,  reraonstrateil  against  the 
open  violence  practised  on  the  subjects  of  Venice ; 
Buona]iarte  replied  by  accusing  the  government 
of  partiality  for  Austria,  and  went  so  far  as  to 
employ  General  Andrieux  to  instigate  the  people 
to  rise"  against  the  senate.  The  Directory,  how- 
ever, desired  him  to  pause,  and  not  to  'drive 
the  Venetians  to  extremity,  till  the  opportunity 
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shoulil  liave  arrived  for  Ciirrvins  into  effect  tlie 
future  projects  entertained  against  that  state.' 
Botli  parties  were  watching  their  time,  but  the 
craven  watehe.s  in  vain,  for  he  is  strucl<  ilowii 
long  before  his  time  to  strilvc  arrives."  A  montli 
later,  wlien  Naiioleon  was  believed  to  be  involved 
in  ililHculties  in  Carinthia  and  the  Tyrol,  VVnic(> 
"had  tlirowii  olf  the  mask  of  neutrality;  the 
tocsin  had  sounded  through  the  cominuMes  of  the 
Terra  Firma.  and  a  body  of  troops  had  joine<I 
the  insurgents  in  the  attack  on  the  citadel  of 
Verona.  Not  only  were  the  French  assailed 
wherever  they  were  found  in  arms,  but  the  very 
sick  were  inliumauly  slain  in  the  hospitals  by 
the  infuriated  peasantry;  the  principal  massacre 
took  place  at  Verona  on  Easter  .Mond.'iy  ( Ajiril 
17J,  and  cast  a  deep  stain  on  the  Venetian  cause 
and  character."  But  even  while  these  sinister 
events  were  in  progress,  Bonaparte  had  made 
peace  with  the  humiliated  Austrians,  and  had 
signed  the  preliminary  treaty  of  Lcobeii,  which 
promi.sed  to  give  Venice  to  them  in  exchange  for 
the  Netherlands.  And  now,  with  all  his  forces 
set  free,  he  was  prepared  to  crush  the  venerable 
Republic,  and  make  it  subservient  to  his  ambi- 
tious schemes.  He  "refused  to  hear  of  any  ac- 
commodation: and,  unfortunately,  the  liase  mas- 
sacre of  Verona  blackened  the  Venetian  cause 
so  much  as  almost  to  gloss  over  the  unprincipled 
violence  of  their  adversaries.  'If  you  could 
olTer  me  the  treasures  of  Peru,'  said  Napoleon  to 
tlie  terrilied  deputies  who  came  to  sue  for  pardon 
anil  oll'er  reparation,  'if  you  could  cover  your 
whole  (ioniiuions  with  .gold,  the  atonement  would 
be  insulticient.  French  blood  has  been  treacher- 
ously shed,  and  the  Lion  of  St.  JIark  must  bite 
the  dust.'  On  the  3d  of  May  he  declared  war 
a.gainst  the  republic,  and  French  troops  immedi- 
ately advanced  to  the  shores  of  the  lagunes. 
Here,  however,  the  waves  of  the  Adriatic  ar- 
rested their  progress,  for  they  had  not  a  single 
boat  at  command,  whereas  the  Venetians  had  a 
good  tlcet  in  the  harl)0ur,  and  an  army  of  10,1)00 
or  15,000  soldiers  in  the  capital:  they  only  wanted 
the  courage  to  use  them.  Instead  of  fighting, 
however,  they  deliberated;  and  tried  to  purchase 
safety  by  gold,  instead  of  maintaining  it  by  arms. 
Finding  the  enemy  relentless,  the  Great  Council 
proposed  to  modify  their  government,  —  to  render 
it  more  democratic,  in  order  to  please  the  French 
commander, —  to  lay  their  very  institutions  at 
the  feet  of  the  conqueror;  and,  strange  to  say, 
only  21  patriciiins  out  of  690  dissented  from  this 
act  of  national  de,gradation.  The  dcn>ocratic 
party,  supported  by  the  intrigues  of  Vittclan, 
the  French  secretary  of  legation,  exerted  them- 
selves to  the  utmost.  The  Slavonian  troops  were 
disbanded,  or  enibarkeil  for  Dalmatia;  the  lieet 
was  dismantled,  and  the  Senate  were  rapidly 
divesting  themselves  of  every  privilege,  when,  on 
the  31st  of  May,  a  popuUvr  tumult  l)roke  out  in 
the  capital.  The  Great  Council  were  in  deliber- 
ation when  shots  were  fired  beneath  the  windows 
of  the  ducal  palace.  The  trembling  senators 
thought  that  the  rising  was  directed  against 
tlu'in,  and  that  their  lives  were  in  danger,  and 
hastened  to  divest  themselves  of  every  rc'mnant 
of  power  and  authority  at  the  very  moment  when 
the  populace  were  taking  arms  in  their  f:ivour. 
'  Long  live  St.  Mark,  and  down  with  foreign 
dominion ! '  was  the  cry  of  the  insurgents,  but 
nothing  could  communicate  one  spark  of  gallant 
tire  to  the  Venetian  aristocracy.     In  the  midst  of 


tlic  general  confusion,  while  the  adverse  p:irties 
were  firing  on  each  other,  and  the  dislianded  Sla- 
vonians threatening  to  plunder  the  city,  these 
imhappy  legislators  could  only  delegate  their 
power  to  a  hastily  assembled  provisional  govern- 
ment, and  then  separate  in  shame  and  for  ever. 
The  democratic  government  commenced  their 
career  in  a  mamier  as  dishonourable  as  that  of 
the  aristocracy  had  been  closed."  They  "  imme- 
diately despatched  the  flotilla  to  bring  over  tlie 
French  troop.s.  A  brigade  under  Baraguai  d'llil- 
liers  soon  landed  [May  15]  at  the  place  of  St. 
Mark;  and  Venice,  which  had  braved  the  thun- 
ders of  the  Vatican,  the  power  of  the  emper- 
ors, and  the  arms  of  the  Othmans,  .  .  .  now 
sunk  for  ever,  and  without  striking  one  manly 
blow  or  firing  one  single  shot  for  honour  and 
fame!  Venice  counted  1300  years  of  indepen- 
dence, centuries  of  power  and  renown,  and  many 
also  of  greatness  and  glory,  but  ended  in  a  man- 
ner more  dishonourable  than  any  st;ile  of  whicli 
history  makes  mention.  The  French  went 
through  the  form  of  acknowledging  the  new 
democratic  government,  but  retained  the  power 
in  their  own  hands.  Heavy  contributions  were 
levied,  all  the  naval  and  military  stores  were 
taken  possession  of,  and  the  fleet,  having  con- 
veyed French  troops  to  the  Ionian  islands,  was 
sent  to  Toulon." — T.  Mitchell,  Priiicipul  diiii- 
pdiyiis  ill  the  Rise  of  Napoleon,  eh.  6  {Friuer's 
Magazine,  April,  1846). 

Also  in:  E.  Flagg,  Venice:  Tlie  Citi/  of  the 
Sea,  pt.  1,  eh.  1-4  (r.  1). — Memoirs  of  Napoleon 
dictated  at  St.  Helena,  r.  4,  <•//.  5. 

A.  D.  1797  (May  —  October). —  Napoleon's 
political  work  in  Italy. — Creation  of  the  Ligu- 
rian  and  Cisalpine  Republics.  — Dismemberment 
of  the  Graubunden. — The  Peace  of  Campo- 
Forraio. — Venice  given  over  to  Austria,  and 
Lombardyand  the  Netherlands  taken  away. — 
"The  revolution  in  Venice  was  soon  followed 
by  another  in  Genoa,  also  organise<l  by  the 
plots  of  the  French  minister  there,  Faypoult. 
The  Genoese  had  in  general  shown  themselves 
favourable  to  France;  but  there  existed  among 
the  nobles  an  anti-French  party  ;  the  Senate,  like 
that  of  Venice,  was  too  aristocratic  to  suit  Bona- 
parte's or  th(!  Directory's  notions;  and  it  was 
considered  that  Genoa,  under  a  democratic  con- 
stitution, would  be  more  subservient  to  French 
interests.  An  insurrection,  prepared  by  Fay- 
poult, of  some  700  or  800  of  the  lowest  class  of 
Genoese,  aided  by  Frenchmen  and  Lombards, 
broke  out  on  May  22nd,  but  was  put  down  by 
the  great  mass  of  the  real  Genoese  people. 
Bonaparte,  however,  was  determined  to  ell'eet 
his  object.  He  directed  a  force  of  13.000  men 
on  Genoa,  and  despatched  Lavalette  with  a  letter 
to  the  Doge.  .  .  .  Bonaparte's  threats  were  at- 
tended by  the  same  magical  effects  at  Genoa  a's 
had  followed  them  at  Venice.  The  Senate  im- 
mediately despatchcil  three  nobles  to  treat  with 
him,  and  on  June  6th  was  concluded  the  Treaty 
of  Montebello.  The  Government  of  Genoa  recog- 
nised by  this  treaty  the  sovereignty  of  the  peo- 
ple, confided  the  legislative  power  to  two  Coun- 
cils, one  of  300,  the  other  of  500  members,  the 
executive  power  to  a  Senate  of  twelve,  i)resided 
over  by  the  Doge.  Meanwhile  a  provisional 
government  was  to  be  established.  By  a  secret 
article  a  contribution  of  four  millions,  disguised 
under  the  name  of  a  loan,  was  imposed  upon 
Genoa.     Her  obedience  was  recompensed  with  a 
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cnnsiderable  augmentation  of  territory,  ami  the 
incorporation  of  the  districts  linown  as  tlie  '  ini- 
jierial  tiefs. '  Sucli  was  tlie  origin  of  the  Ligurian 
Kepulilic.  Austrian  Lombardy,  after  its  con- 
(juest,  had  also  been  formed  into  the  'Lombard 
Uepublie':  but  the  Directory  had  not  recognised 
it,  awaiting  a  final  settlement  of  Italy  through  a 
peace  with  Austria.  Bonaparte,  after  taking 
possession  of  the  Duchy  of  Modena  and  the 
Legations,  had,  at  flr.st,  thought  of  erecting 
them  into  an  independent  state  under  the  name 
of  the  '  Cispadane  Republic';  but  he  afterwards 
changed  his  mind  and  united  these  states  with 
Lombardy  under  the  title  of  the  Cisalpine  Repub- 
lic. He  declared,  in  the  name  of  the  Directory, 
the  independence  of  this  new  republic,  ,Iune 
3iith  1797;  reserving,  however,  the  right  of 
nominating,  for  the  first  time,  the  members  of 
the  Government  and  of  the  legislative  body. 
The  districts  of  the  Valteline,  Chiavenna,  and 
Bormio,  subject  to  the  Grison  League,  in  which 
discontent  and  disturbance  had  been  excited  by 
French  agents,  were  united  in  October  to  the 
new  state;  whose  constitution  was  modelled  on 
that  of  the  French  Re])ublic.  Bonaparte  was 
commissioned  by  the  Directory  to  uegociate  a 
definitive  peace  with  Austria,  and  conferences 
were  opened  for  that  purpose  at  !Montebello, 
Bonajjarte's  residence  near  Jlilan.  The  negocia- 
tions  were  chiefly  managed  by  himself,  and  on 
the  part  of  Austria  by  the  Marquis  di  Gallo,  the 
Neai)olitan  amljassador  at  "Vienna,  and  Count 
Jleerfeld.  .  .  .  The  negociations  were  protracted 
six  months,  partly  through  Bonaparte's  engage- 
ments in  arranging  the  affairs  of  the  new  Italian 
republics,  but  more  especially  by  divisions  and 
feuds  in  the  French  Directory."  The  Peace  of 
Campi)  Formio  was  concluded  October  17.  "It 
derived  this  name  from  its  having  been  signed 
in  a  ruined  castle  situated  in  a  small  village  of 
that  name  near  Udine;  a  place  selected  on 
grounds  of  etiquette  in  preference  to  the  resi- 
dence of  either  of  the  negociators.  By  this 
treaty  the  Emperor  ceded  the  Austrian  Nether- 
lands to  France;  abandoned  to  the  Cisalpine 
Republic,  which  he  recognised,  Bergamo,  Bres- 
cia, Crema,  Peschiera,  the  town  and  fortress  of 
]\Iantua  witli  their  territories,  and  all  that  part 
of  the  former  Venetian  possessions  to  the  soutli 
and  west  of  a  line  which,  commencing  in  the 
Tyrol,  traversed  the  Lago  di  Garda,  the  left  bank 
of  the  Adigc,  but  including  Porto  Legnago  on 
the  riglit  Inink,  and  thence  along  the  left  bank  of 
the  Po  to  its  mouth.  France  was  to  possess  the 
Ionian  Islands,  and  all  the  Venetian  settlements 
in  Albania  below  the  Gulf  of  Lodrino;  the 
French  Republic  agreeing  on  its  side  that  the 
Emperor  should  have  Istria,  Dalmatia,  the  Vene- 
tian isles  in  the  Adriatic,  the  mouths  of  the 
Cattaro,  the  city  of  Venice,  the  Lagoons,  and  all 
the  former  Venetian  terra  flrraa  to  tiie  line  l)efore 
(li-scribed.  The  Emperor  ceded  the  Breisgau  to 
tlie  Duke  of  Jlodena,  to  be  held  on  the  same  con- 
ditions as  he  had  held  the  ilodenese.  A  congress 
compo.sed  of  the  plenipotentiaries  of  the  German 
Federation  was  to  assemble  imiuediately,  to  treat 
of  a  peace  between  France  and  the  Empire.  To 
this  jiatcnt  treaty  was  added  another  secret  one, 
by  the  lu-incipal  article  of  which  the  Emperor 
consented  that  France  should  have  the  frontier 
of  the  Rhine,  except  the  Prussian  possessions, 
and  stipulated  that  the  Imperial  troops  should 
enter  Venice  on  the  same  day  that  the  French 


entered  Mentz.  He  also  promised  to  use  his  in- 
fluence to  obtain  the  accession  of  the  Empire  to 
this  arrangement ;  and  if  that  bod.y  withheld  its 
consent,  to  give  it  no  more  assistance  than  his  con- 
tingent. The  navigation  of  the  Rhine  to  be  de- 
clared free.  If,  at  the  peace  with  the  Empire, 
the  French  Republic  should  make  any  acquisi- 
tions in  Germany,  the  Emperor  was  to  obtain  an 
equivalent  there,  and  vice  versa.  The  Dutch 
Stadtholder  to  have  a  territorial  indemnity.  To 
the  King  of  Prussia  were  to  be  restored  his  pos- 
sessions on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  and  he 
was  consequently  to  have  no  new  acquisitions  in 
Germany.  Princes  and  States  of  the  Empire, 
damnified  by  this  treaty,  to  obtain  a  suitable  in- 
demnity. .  .  .  By  the  Treaty  of  Campo  Formio 
was  terminated  not  only  the  Italian  campaign, 
but  also  the  first  continental  war  of  the  Revolu- 
tion. The  establishment  of  Bonaparte's  prestige 
and  power  by  the  former  was  a  result  still  more 
momentous  in  its  consequences  for  Europe  than 
the  fall  of  Venice  and  the  revolutionising  of 
Northern  Italy."— T.  H.  Dyer,  Hint,  of  Modern 
Europe,  bk.  7,  ch.  8  (i\  4). 

Also  in:  A.  Thiers,  Hist,  of  tlie  French  Rev. 
(Am.  ed.),  v.  4,  pp.  314-225.— Sir  W.  Scott,  Life 
of  .Napoleon  Buonaparte,  ch.  28. — Memoirs  of  Na- 
poleon rlictiited  at  St.  Helena,  ch.  6-8. 

A.  D.  1797  (September).  —  Conflict  of  the 
Directory  and  the  two  Councils. — The  Revo- 
lutionary Coup  d'Etat  of  the  i8th  of  Fructidor. 
— Suppression  of  the  Royalists  and  Moderates. 
— Practical  overthrow  of  the  Constitution. — 
"The  iuevital)le  dissension  between  llie  execu- 
tive power  and  the  electoral  power  had  already 
displayed  itself  at  the  conclusion  of  the  elections  of 
the  Year  V.  The  elections  were  made  for  the  most 
part  under  the  influence  of  the  reactionary  party, 
which,  wliilst  it  refr.aiued  from  conspiring  for  the 
overthrow  of  the  new  Constitution,  saw  with 
terror  that  the  executive  power  was  in  the  hands 
of  men  who  had  taken  part  in  the  excesses  and 
crimes  of  the  Convention.  Pichegru,  who.se  in- 
trigues with  the  princes  of  the  House  of  Bour- 
bon were  not  yet  known,  was  enthusiastically 
made  President  of  the  Council  of  Five  Hundred, 
and  Barbe-ilarbois  was  made  President  of  the 
Ancients.  Le  Tourneur  having  become,  by  lot, 
the  retiring  member  of  the  Directory,  Barthelemy, 
an  upright  and  moderate  man,  was  chosen  in  his 
place.  He,  as  well  as  his  colleague,  Carnot, 
were  opposed  to  violent  measures;  but  they  only 
formed  in  the  Directorate  a  minority  which  was 
powerless  against  the  Triumvirs  Barras,  Kewbel, 
and  La  Reveillfire,  who  soon  entered  upon  a 
strugglewith  the  two  Councils.  .  .  .  There  were, 
doubtless,  amongst  [their  opponents]  in  tlie  two 
Ciumcils,  some  Royalists,  and  ardent  reactionists', 
who  desired  with  all  their  hearts  the  restoration 
of  the  Bourbons;  but,  according  to  the  very  best 
testimony,  the  majority  of  the  names  which  were 
drawu  from  the  electoral  urn  since  the  pronuil- 
gation  of  the  Constitution  of  the  Year  III.  were 
strangers  to  the  Royalist  p:irty.  '  They  did  not 
desire,'  to  use  the  words  of  an  eminent  and  im- 
partial historian  of  our  own  day  [De  Baraute, 
•  Life  of  Royer-Collard  '  ].  'a  counter-n'volution, 
but  the  abolition  of  the  revolutionary  laws  which 
were  still  in  force.  They  wislied  for  peace  and 
true  liberty,  and  the  successive  purification  of  a 
Directorate  which  was  the  direct  heir  of  theCon- 
veiuion.  .  .  .  But  the  Directorate  was  as  much 
opposed  to  the  Moderates  as  to  the  Royalists. '     It 
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pretended  to  regard  those  two  parties  as  one,  and 
falsely  represeuted  them  as  cmispiring  iu  com- 
mon for  the  overthrow  of  the  Republic  and  the 
re-establishment  of  monarchy.  .  .  .  If  there  were 
few  Royalists  in  the  two  Councils,  there  were 
also  few  men  determined  to  provoke  on  the  part 
of  the  Directors  a  recourse  to  violence  against 
their  colleagues.  But  as  a  great  numbiTof  their 
members  had  sat  in  the  Convention,  they  natu- 
rally feared  a  too  comjdete  reaction,  and,  alfect- 
uig  a  great  zeal  for  the  Constitution,  they  fomidcd 
at  the  Hotel  Salm,  under  the  name  of  the  Con- 
stitutional Club,  an  association  which  waswi<lel_v 
opposed  in  its  spirit  and  tendency  to  that  of  the 
Hotel  Clichy,  in  which  were  assembled  the  most 
ardent  members  of  the  reactionary  jiarly  [and 
hence  called  Clichyans].  .  .  .  The  Council  of 
Five  Hundred,  on  the  motion  of  a  member  of  the 
Cliehy  Club,  energetically  demanded  that  the 
Legislative  power  should  have  a  share  in  de- 
termining cjuestions  of  peace  or  war.  No  gen- 
eral had  exercised,  in  this  respect,  a  more  arbitrary 
power  than  had  Bonaparte,  who  had  negotiated 
of  his  own  mere  authority  several  treaties,  and 
the  preliminaries  of  the  peace  of  Campo  Formio. 
He  was  offended  at  these  pretensions  on  the  part 
of  the  Council  of  Five  Himdred,  and  entreated 
the  Government  to  look  to  the  army  for  sujiport 
against  the  Councils  and  the  reactionary  press. 
He  even  sent  to  Paris,  as  a  support  to  the  policy 
of  the  Directors,  General  Augereau.  one  of  the 
bravest  men  of  his  army,  but  by  no  means  .scru- 
l^ulous  as  to  the  employment  of  violent  means, 
and  dispo.sed  to  regard  the  sword  as  the  sujireme 
argument  in  politics,  whether  at  home  or  abroad. 
The  Directory  gave  him  the  command  of  the 
military  division  of  Paris.  .  .  .  Henceforth  a  coup 
d'etat  appeared  inevitable.  The  Directors  now 
marched  some  regiments  upon  the  capital,  in  de- 
tiance  of  a  clause  of  the  Constitution  which  pro- 
hiliited  the  presence  of  troops  within  a  distance  of 
twelve  leagues  of  Paris,  unless  in  accordance  with 
a  special  law  passed  iu  or  near  Paris  itself.  The 
Councils  burst  forth  into  reproaches  and  threats 
against  the  Directors,  to  which  the  latter  replied 
by  tiery  addresses  to  the  armies,  and  to  the  Coun- 
cils themselves.  It  was  in  vain  that  the  Direc- 
tors Carnot  and  Barthelemy  endeavoured  to  quell 
the  ri.sing  storm;  their  three  colleasues  refuseil 
to  listen  to  them,  and  fi.xed  the  tsth  Fructidor 
[September  4]  for  the  execution  of  their  criminal 
projects.  During  the  night  preceding  that  day, 
Augereau  marched  12,000  men  into  Paris,  and  in 
the  morning  these  troops,  under  his  own  com- 
mand, supported  by  40  pieces  of  cannon,  sur- 
rounded theTuileries,  in  which  the  Councils  held 
their  sittings.  The  grenadiers  of  the  Councils' 
guard  joined  Augereau,  who  arrested  witli  his 
own  hand  the  brave  Ramcl,  who  commanded  th.-it 
guard,  and  General  Pichcgru,  the  President  of 
the  Council  of  Five  Hundred.  .  .  .  The  Direc- 
tors .  .  .  published  a  letter  written  by  Moreau, 
which 'revealed  Pichegru's  treason;  and  at  the 
same  time  nominated  a  Committee  for  the  pur- 
pose of  watching  over  the  public  safety.  .  .  . 
Forty-two  members  of  the  Council  of  Five 
Hundred,  eleven  members  of  that  of  the  An- 
cients, and  two  of  the  Directors,  Carnf)t  [who 
escaped,  however,  into  Switzerland]  and  Bar- 
thelemy, were  condemned  to  be  transported  to 
the  fatal  district  of  Sinnamari.  .  .  .  The  Directors 
also  made  the  editors  of  35  journals  the  victims 
of  their  resentment.     They  had  the  laws  passed 


in  favour  of  the  priests  and  emigrants  reversed, 
and  annulled  the  elections  of  4^  departments. 
Jlerlin  de  Douai  and  Francois  de  Neufehateau 
were  chosen  as  successors  to  Carnot  and  Bar- 
thelemy, who  had  been  banished  and  proscribed 
by  their  colleagues.  That  which  tuok  jilace  (m 
the  isth  Fructidor  ruined  the  Constitutional  and 
Moderate  party,  whilst  it  resuscitated  that  of  the 
Revolution." — E.  de  Bonnechose,  IIi«t.  <if  France, 
4th  period,  bk.  2,  cli.  4  (r.  2).  — "  During  these  two 
days,  Paris  continued  perfectly  quiet.  The 
patriots  of  the  fau.xbourgs  deemed  the  punish- 
ment of  transportation  too  mild.  .  .  .  These 
groups,  however,  which  were  far  from  numerous, 
disturbed  not  in  the  least  the  peace  of  Paris. 
The  sectionarics  of  Vendemiaire  .  .  .  had  no 
longer  sufficient  energy  to  take  up  arms  spon- 
taneously. They  suffered  the  stroke  of  policy 
to  be  carried  into"  effect  without  opposition.  For 
the  rest,  public  opinion  continued  uncertain.  The 
sincere  republicans  clearly  perceived  that  the 
royalist  faction  had  rendered  an  energetic  meas- 
ure inevitable,  but  they  deplored  the  violation 
of  the  laws  and  the  intervention  of  the  military 
power.  They  almost  doubted  the  culpability  of 
the  conspirators  on  .seeing  such  a  man  as  Carnot 
mingled  in  their  ranks.  Thej'  apprehended  that 
hatred  had  too  strongly  influenced  the  determina- 
tions of  the  Directory.  Lastly,  even,  though 
considering  its  determinations  as  necessary,  they 
were  sad,  and  not  without  reason;  for  it  became 
evident  that  that  constitution,  on  which  tliey  had 
placed  all  their  hope,  was  not  the  termination  of 
our  troubles  and  our  discord.  The  mass  of  the 
population  submitted  and  detached  itself  much 
on  that  day  from  political  events.  .  .  .  From 
that  day,  political  zeal  began  to  cool.  Such 
were  the  consequences  of  the  stroke  of  policy  ac- 
complished on  the  18th  of  Fructidor.  It  has 
been  asserted  that  it  had  become  useless  at  the 
moment  when  it  was  executed ;  that  the  Direc- 
tory, iu  frightening  the  royalist  faction,  had 
already  succeeded  in  overawing  it;  that,  by  per- 
sisting in  this  stretch  of  power,  it  paved  the  way 
to  military  usurpation.  .  .  .  But  .  .  .  the  royal- 
ist faction.  ...  on  the  junction  of  the  new  third 
.  .  .  would  infallibly  have  overturned  every- 
thing, and  mastered  the  Directory.  Civil  war 
would  then  have  ensued  between  it  and  the 
armies.  The  Directory,  in  foreseeing  this  move- 
ment and  timely  repressing  it,  prevented  a  civil 
war;  and,  if  it  placed  itself  under  the  protection 
of  the  militarj-,  it  submitted  to  a  melancholy  but 
inevitable  necessity." — A.  Thiers,  Ilist.  <if  the 
Freneh  Rev.  (Am.  ed.),  r.  4,  pp.  20.5-200. 

A.  D.  1797-1798  (December — May). — Revo- 
lutionary intrigues  in  Rome. — French  troops 
in  possession  of  the  city. — Formation  of  the 
Roman  Republic. — Removal  of  the  Pope.  —  "At 
Home  a  permanent  conspiracy  was  established  at 
the  French  Embassy,  where  Joseph  Bonaparte,  as 
the  ambassador  of  the  Republic,  was  the  centre  of 
a  knot  of  conspirators.  On  the  28th  of  December, 
1797,  came  the  first  open  attempt  at  insurrection. 
General  Duphot,  a  hot-headed  young  man,  one 
of  the  military  attaches  of  the  French  Embassy, 
put  himself  at  the  head  of  a  handful  of  the  dis- 
alfected,  and  led  them  to  the  attack  of  one  of  the 
posts  of  the  pontifical  troops.  In  the  ensuing 
skirmish  a  chance  shot  struck  down  the  French 
general,  and  the  rabble  which  followed  him  dis- 
persed iu  all  directions.  It  was  just  the  oppor- 
tunity for  which  the  Directory  had  been  waiting 
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in  order  to  break  tlie  treaty  of  Tolentino  and 
seize  upon  Rome.  Joseph  Bonaparte  left  the 
city  tlie  morning  after  the  emeute,  and  a  column 
of  troops  was  immediately  detached  from  his 
brother's  army  in  the  north  of  Italy  and  ordered 
to  march  on  Rome.  It  consisted  of  General  Ber- 
thler's  division  and  6,000  Poles  under  Dombrow- 
ski,  and  it  received  the  ominous  title  of  I'armee 
vengeresse  —  the  avenging  army.  As  they  ad- 
vanced through  the  Papal  territory  they  met 
with  no  sympathy,  no  assistance,  from  the  in- 
habitants, who  looked  upon  them  as  invaders 
rather  than  deliverers.  'The  army,'  Berthier 
wrote  to  Bonaparte,  '  has  met  with  nothing  but 
the  most  profound  consternation  in  this  country, 
without  seeing  one  glimpse  of  the  spirit  of  inde- 
pendence; only  one  single  patriot  came  to  me, 
and  offered  to  set  at  liberty  2,000  convicts.'  This 
liberal  offer  of  a  re-inforcement  of  3,000  scoun- 
drels the  French  general  thought  it  better  to  de- 
cline. ...  At  length,  on  the  lOtli  of  February, 
Berthier  appeared  before  Rome.  .  .  .  "Wishing 
to  avoid  a  useless  effusion  of  blood,  Pius  VI. 
ordered  the  gates  to  be  thrown  open,  contenting 
himself  with  addressing,  througli  the  comman- 
dant of  St.  Angelo,  a  protest  to  the  French  gen- 
eral, in  which  he  declared  that  he  yielded  only  to 
overwhelming  force.  A  few  days  after,  a  self- 
elected  deputation  of  Romans  waited  upon  Ber- 
thier, to  request  him  to  proclaim  Rome  a  repub- 
lic, under  the  protection  of  France.  As  Berthier 
had  been  one  of  tlie  most  active  agents  in  getting 
up  this  deputation,  he,  of  course,  immediately 
yielded  to  their  request.  The  French  general 
then  demanded  of  the  Pope  that  he  should  for- 
mally resign  his  temporal  power,  and  accept  the 
new  order  of  things.  His  reply  was  tlie  same  as 
that  of  every  Pope  of  whom  such  a  demand  has 
been  made ;  '  ATe  cannot  —  we  will  not! '  In  the 
midst  of  a  violent  thunder-storm  he  was  torn 
from  his  palace,  forced  into  a  carriage,  and  carried 
away  to  Viterbo,  and  thence  to  Siena,  where  he 
was  kept  a  prisoner  for  three  months.  Rome 
was  ruled  by  the  iron  hand  of  a  military  governor. 
.  .  .  Meanwhile,  alarmed  at  the  rising  in  Italy, 
the  Directory  were  convc3'ing  the  Pope  to  a 
French  prison.  .  .  .  .After  a  short  stay  at  Gre- 
noble he  was  transferred  to  the  fortress  of  Valence, 
where,  broken  down  by  the  fatigues  of  his  jour- 
nej',  he  died  on  August  19th.  1799.  praying  for 
bis  enemies  with  his  last  breath." — Chevalier 
O'Clery,  Hist,  of  ike  Italian  Bevolution,  cli.  3, 
sect.  1. 

Alsoln-:  C.  a.  Fyffe,  Hist,  of  3fo(krii  Eu- 
rope, V.  1,  ch.  4. — J.  Milev,  Jlist.  of  the  Papal 
States,  bk.  8,  c?i.  3  (i:  3).— J.  E.  Darras,  Hist,  of 
tJie  Catlwlic  Church,  8th  period,  eh.  6  {i:  4). — ^T. 
Rosrrie,  itemoir.'i  of  .'^t'ipin  de  Ttirri,  r.  3,  ch.  4. 

A.  D.  lygy-ijgS  iDeceraber — September). — 
Invasion  and  subjugation  of  Switzerland. — 
Creation  of  the  Helvetic  Republic.  See  Switz- 
erl.wd:  a.  D.  1793-179S. 

A.  D.  1797-1799. — Hostile  attitude  toward 
the  United  States. — The  X,  V,  Z  correspon- 
dence.— Nearness  of  war.  See  United  States 
OF  Am.  :  A.  1).  1797-1799. 

A.  D.  1798  (May — August).  —  Bonaparte's 
expedition  to  Egypt. — His  seizure  of  Malta. 
— Pursuit  by  the  English  fleet  under  Nelson. 
—The  Battle  of  the  Nile.— "The  treaty  of 
Caiu|)ii  Formiii,  liy  wliicli  Austria  obtained  terms 
highly  advantageous  to  her  interests,  dissolved 
the  offensive  and  defensive  alliance  of  the  con- 


tinental powers,  and  left  England  alone  in  arms. 
The  humiliation  of  this  country  was  to  be  the 
last  and  the  greatest  achievement  of  French  am- 
bition. .  .  .  During  the  autumn  and  winter  of 
this  year  [1797-8],  preparations  for  a  great  arma- 
ment were  proceeding  at  Toulon,  and  other  har- 
bours in  possession  of  the  French.  The  army  of 
Italv,  clamorous  for  a  promised  donation  of 
1,000,000,000  francs,  which  the  Directory  were 
unable  to  pay,  had  been  flattered  by  the  "title  of 
the  army  of  England,  and  appeased  by  the  pros- 
pect of  the  plunder  of  this  country.  But  what- 
ever might  be  the  view  of  the  Directory,  or  the 
expectation  of  the  army,  Bonaparte  had  no  in- 
tention of  undertaking  an  enterprise  so  rash  as  a 
descent  upon  the  coast  of  England,  while  the 
fleets  of  England  kept  possession  of  the  seas. 
There  was  another  quarter  from  which  the  Brit- 
ish Empire  might  be  menaced  with  a  better 
chance  of  success.  India  could  never  be  secure 
while  Egypt  and  the  great  eastern  port  of  the 
^lediterranean  were  in  the  possession  of  one  of 
the  great  maritime  powers.  Egypt  had  been  an 
object  of  French  ambition  since  the  time  of  Louis 
XIV.  ...  It  was  for  Egypt,  therefore,  that  the 
great  armament  of  Toulon  was  destined.  Tlie 
project  was  not  indeed  considered  a  very  hope- 
ful one  at  Paris ;  but  such  was  the  dread  and 
hatred  of  the  ruling  faction  for  the  great  military 
genius  which  had  sprung  out  of  tlic  anarcliy  of 
Prance,  and  of  the  30,000  creditors  whom  they 
were  imable  to  satisfy,  that  the  issue  of  the  ex- 
pedition which  they  most  desired  was.  that  it 
might  never  return  from  the  banks  of  the  Nile. 
.  .  .  The  fleet,  consisting  of  thirteen  ships  of  the 
line,  with  several  frigates,  smaller  vessels,  and 
transports  conveying  28,000  picked  troops,  with 
the  full  equipment  for  every  kind  of  military 
service,  set  sail  on  the  14th  of  JIay.  Attached 
to  this  singular  expedition,  destined  for  the  in- 
vasion of  a  friendly  couutrj',  and  the  destruction 
of  an  unoffending  people,  was  a  staff  of  pro- 
fessors, furnished  with  books,  maps,  and  philo- 
sophical instruments  for  prasecuting  scientific 
researches  in  a  land  whicli,  to  a  Christian  and  a 
philosopher,  was  the  most  interesting  portion  of 
the  globe.  The  great  armament  commenced  its 
career  of  rapine  by  seizing  on  the  important 
island  of  ]Malta.  Under  the  shallow  pretence  of 
taking  in  water  for  a  squadron  which  had  left 
its  anchorage  only  two  da_ys,  a  portion  of  the 
troops  were  landed,  and,  after  a  show  of  resis- 
tance, the  degenerate  knights,  who  had  already 
been  corrupted,  surrendered  !Malta,  Gozo,  and  Cu- 
mino,  to  the  French  Republic.  A  great  amount 
of  treasure  and  of  munitions  of  war,  besides  the 
possession  of  the  strongest  place  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean, were  thus  acquired  without  loss  or  delay. 
A  conquest  of  such  importance  would  have 
amply  repaid  and  justifietl  the  expedition,  if  no 
ulterior  object  had  been  pursued.  But  Bona- 
l)artc  suffered  himself  to  be  detained  no  more 
than  twenty-four  hours  by  this  achievement ;  and 
having  left  a  garrisou  of  4,000  men  in  the  island, 
and  established  a  fornr  of  civil  government,  after 
the  French  pattern,  he  shaped  his  course  direct 
for  Alexandria.  On  the  1st  of  July,  the  first 
division  of  the  French  troops  were  landed  at 
JIarabou.  a  few  miles  from  the  city.  Aljoukir 
and  Kosetta,  which  commanded  the  mouths  of  the 
Nile,  were  occupied  without  dilliculty.  Alex- 
andria itself  was  incapable  of  any  effectual  de- 
fence, and,  after  a  few  skirmishes  with  the  hand- 
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fu!  of  Janissaries  wliirh  constitutccl  tlic  frarrisdii. 
the  FiTiu-li  ciilored  the  place:  and  for  several 
hours  tlie  iuhal)itants  were  given  up  to  an  inilis- 
criniinate  massacre.  Bonaparte  jiusheil  forward 
with  liis  usual  rapidity,  undeterred  l)_v  tlii'  horrors 
of  the  sandy  desert,  and  the  sulTcrinys  of  his 
troops.  After  two  victories  over  llie  Manu-luUes, 
one  of  which  was  obtained  within  sight  of  the 
Pyramids  [and  called  the  Battle  of  the  I'yra- 
mids],  the  French  advanced  to  Cairo;  and  such 
was  the  terror  which  they  had  inspired,  that  the 
capital  of  Egypt  was  surrendered  without  a  lilow. 
Thus  in  three  weeks  the  country  had  been  over- 
run, The  invaders  had  nothing  to  fear  from  the 
hostility  of  the  people ;  a  rich  and  fertile  country, 
the  frontier  of  Asia,  was  in  their  possession;  but, 
In  order  to  held  the  possession  secure,  it  was  nec- 
essary to  retain  the  command  of  the  sea.  The 
English  Government,  on  their  side,  considered 
the  capture  of  the  Toulon  armament  an  object  of 
paramount  importance:  and  Earl  St.  Vinceut, 
who  was  still  blockading  the  Spanish  ports,  was 
ordered  to  leave  Cadiz,  if  necessary,  with  his 
whole  fleet,  in  search  of  the  French :  but  at  all 
events,  to  detach  a  squadron,  under  Sir  Horatio 
Nelson,  on  that  service.  .  .  .  jSTclsou  left  Gib- 
raltar on  the  8th  of  JIay.  with  three  ships  of  the 
line,  four  frigates,  and  a  sloop.  .  .  .  He  was  re- 
inforced, on  the  nth  of  June,  with  ten  .sail  of  the 
line.  His  frigates  liad  parted  company  with  him 
on  the  20th  <jf  I\Iay.  and  never  returned."  Sus- 
pecting that  Egypt  was  Bonaparte's  destination, 
he  made  sail  for  Alexandria,  Init  ]iasseil  the 
French  expedition,  at  night,  on  the  way,  arrived 
in  a<lvance  of  it,  and,  thinking  his  surmise  mis- 
taken, steered  away  for  the  Morea  ami  thence  to 
Naples.  It  was  not  until  the  1st  of  August  that 
he  reached  tlie  Egyptian  coast  a  second  time, 
and  found  the  French  fleet,  of  sixteen  sail,  "at 
anchor  in  line  of  battle,  in  the  Bay  of  Aboukir. 
Nelson,  having  determined  to  fight  whenever  he 
came  up  with  the  enemy,  wlicther  by  day  or  by 
night,  immediately  made  the  signal  for  action. 
Although  the  French  fleet  lay  in  an  open  road- 
stead, they  liad  taken  up  a  ]iosition  so  strong  as 
to  justif}'  their  l)elief  that  they  could  not  be  suc- 
cessfully attacked  by  a  force  less  thau  double 
their  own.  They  lay  close  in  shore,  with  a  large 
shoal  in  their  rear;  in  the  advance  of  their  line 
was  an  island,  on  which  a  formidable  battery 
had  been  erected  ;  and  their  flanks  were  covered 
by  numerous  gnu-boats.  .  .  .  The  general  action 
coiumenced  at  sun.set,  and  continued  throughout 
the  night  until  six  o'clock  the  following  morning, 
a  period  of  nearly  twelve  hours.  But  in  less 
than  two  hours,  five  of  the  enemy's  ships  liad 
struck;  and,  soon  after  nine  o'clock,  the  sea  and 
shore,  for  miles  around,  were  illuminated  by  a 
tire  which  burst  from  the  decks  of  the  'Orient,' 
tlie  French  flag-ship,  of  1'20  guns.  In  about 
half  an  hour  she  blew  up,  with  an  explosion  so 
appalling  that  for  some  minutes  the  action  was 
suspended,  as  if  by  tacit  consent.  At  this  time 
the  French  Admiral  Brueys  was  dead,  .  .  .  killed 
by  a  chain-shot  before  the  ship  took  tire.  Nelson 
also  had  been  carried  below,  with  a  wound  which 
was,  at  first,  supposed  to  be  mortal.  Uc  had 
been  struck  in  the  head  with  a  fragment  of  lan- 
gridge  shot,  which  tore  away  a  part  of  the  scalp. 
...  At  three  o'clock  in  the  morning  four  more 
of  the  French  ships  were  destro3'ed  or  taken. 
There  was  then  an  interval  of  two  hours,  during 
which  hardly  a  shot  was  tired  on  either  side.     At 


ten  minutes  to  seven  another  ship  of  the  line, 
after  a  feeble  attempt  at  resistance,  hauleil  down 
her  colours.  The  action  was  now  over.  Of  the 
thirteen  French  sliijis  of  the  line,  nine  bad  been 
taken,  and  two  had  been  burnt."  Two  ships  of 
the  line  anil  two  frigates  escaped.  "The  British 
killed  and  wounilcd  were  895.  The  loss  of  the 
French,  including  prisoners,  was  5,2'3.5,  Such 
was  the  great  battle  of  the  Nile." — W.  Jlassey, 
Hist.  <if  Ejkj.  duriiiff  the  lleiijn  of  Gvorrjc  III.,  ch. 
39  ()'.  4). 

Also  in :  E.  J.  De  La  Gravifire,  Hkitchs  of  the 
Last  Naval  War,  i\  1,  pt.  3. — K.  Southey,  Life 
vf  Nelson,  ch.  5. — Despatche.<t  and  lA'ttee.i  if  hovd 
Nelson,  V.  3. — Bonaparte,  Memoirs  Dietitted  at  St. 
Helena,  v,  2. — A.  T.  JIahan,  Infiii nee  if  Sea 
Piiirer  vpon  the  French  Iteeoliitioii  mid  Empire, 
eh.  9  (e.  1). 

A.  D.  1798-1799  (August — April). —  Arming 
against  the  Second  European  Coalition. — The 
conscription. —  Overthrow  of  the  Neapolitan 
kingdom. — Seizure  of  Piedmont. — Campaigns 
in  Switzerland,  Italy,  and  on  the  upper  Dan- 
ube.—  Early  successes  and  final  reverses. — 
"  The  Porte  declared  war  against  the  Freiii-h,  and 
entered  into  an  alliance  with  I{u.ssiaaiid  England 
(Tith  August).  A  Russian  fleet  .sailed  from  Se- 
liastopol,  and  blockaded  the  Ionian  Islands;  the 
English  vessels  found  every  Tiirki.sh  portojiento 
them,  and  gained  possession  of  the  Levant  trade, 
to  the  detriment  of  France.  Thus  the  failure  of 
the  Egyptian  expedition  delivered  the  Ottoman 
Emjiire  into  the  bands  of  two  Powers,  the  one  in- 
tent upon  its  dismemlicrment,  the  other  eager  to 
make  itself  master  of  its  commerce;  it  gave  Eng- 
land the  supremacy  in  tlie  3Iediterrancan;  it  in- 
augurated the  appearance  of  Russia  in  southern 
Europe;  it  was  the  signal  fora.second  coalition." 
Russia,  "  under  Catherine,  had  but  taken  a  nom- 
inal part  in  the  first  coalition,  being  too  much 
occupied  with  the  annihilation  of  Poland.  .  .  . 
But  now  Catherine  was  dead.  Paul  I.,  her  son 
and  successor,  took  the  emigres  in  his  jjay,  of- 
fered the  Pretender  an  asylum  at  Mittau,  prom- 
ised his  protection  to  the  Congress  at  Rastadt, 
and  fittetl  out  100,000  troop.s.  Naples  had  been  in  a 
great  ferment  since  the  creation  of  the  Roman  Re- 
public. The  nobles  and  middle  classes,  imbued 
with  French  ideas,  detested  a  Court  sold  to  the 
English,  and  presided  over  by  the  imbecile  Fer 
dinand,  who  left  the  cares  of  his  government  to 
his  di.ssolute  Queen.  She  hated  the  French,  and 
now  solicited  Tuscany  and  Piedmont  to  unite  with 
iier  to  deliver  Italy  from  the  sway  of  these  Re- 
publicans. The  Austrian  Court,  of  which  Bona- 
parte had  been  the  conscious  or  unconscious  dupe, 
instead  of  disarming  after  the  Treaty  of  Campo- 
Formio,  continued  its  armaments  with  redoubled 
vigour,  and  now  demanded  indemnities,  on  the 
pretext  that  it  had  suffered  from  the  Ilepulilican 
system  which  the  French  introduced  into  Switzer- 
land and  Italy.  The  Directory  very  naturally  re- 
fused to  accede  to  this;  and  thereupon  Austria 
jjrepared  for  war,  and  endeavoured  to  drag  Prus- 
sia and  the  German  Empire  into  it.  .  .  .  But 
Frederick  William's  successor  and  the  princess  of 
the  empire  declined  to  recommence  liostilities 
witli  France,  of  which  they  had  reason  to  fear  the 
enmity,  though  at  present  she  was  scarcely  able 
to  resist  a  second  coalition.  The  French  nation, 
in  fact,  was  sincerely  eager  for  peace.  .  .  . 
Nevertheless,  and  though  there  was  little  unity 
amongst  them,  the  Councils  and  the  Directory 
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preparofl  their  measures  of  clefcucc;  they  in- 
creased the  revenue,  by  creating  a  tax  ou  doors 
juid  windows ;  tliey  authorised  tlie  sale  of  national 
property  to  the  amount  of  125,000,000  francs:  and 
finally,  on  the  report  of  Jourdan.  they  passed  the 
fanKjus  hiw  of  conscription  (iith  September), 
which  compelled  every  Frenchman  to  serve  in  the 
army  from  the  age  of  20  to  that  of  25,  the  first 
immediate  levy  to  consist  of  200, 000  troops.  When 
the  victory  of  the  Nile  became  known  at  Naples 
the  court  was  a  prey  to  frenzied  excitement. 
Ta.\es  had  already  been  doubled,  a  fifth  of  the 
])opulation  called  to  arms,  the  nobles  and  middle 
classes  were  tortured  into  submission.  And  when 
the  report  spread  that  the  Russians  were  march- 
ing through  Poland,  it  was  resolved  to  commence 
hostilities  by  attacking  the  Roman  Republic,  and 
to  rouse  Piedmont  and  Tuscany  to  rebellion. 
Forty  thousand  Neapolitans,  scarcely  provided 
with  arms,  headed  by  the  Austrian  general  Mack, 
made  their  way  into  the  Roman  states,  guarded 
only  by  18,000  French  troops,  dispersed  between 
the  two  seas  (12th  November).  Championnet, 
their  commander,  abandoned  Rome,  took  up  a 
position  on  the  Tiber,  near  Civita-Castellana,  and 
concentrated  all  his  forces  on  that  point.  The 
King  of  Naples  entered  Rome,  while  ^lack  went 
to  encounter  Championnet.  The  latter  beat  him, 
routed  or  captured  the  best  of  bis  troops,  and 
compelled  him  to  retire  in  disorder  to  the  Neapoli- 
tan territory.  Championnet,  now  at  the  head  of 
25,000  men,  returned  to  Rome,  previous  to  march- 
ing on  Naj^les,  where  the  greatest  disorder  pre- 
vailed. At  the  news  of  his  approach  the  Court 
armed  the  lazzaroni,  and  fled  with  its  treasures  to 
the  English  fleet,  abandoning  the  town  to  pillage 
and  anarchy  (20th  Dec,  1798).  Mack,  seeing  his 
army  deserting  him,  and  his  officers  making  com- 
mon cause  with  the  Republicans,  concluded  an 
armistice  with  Championnet,  but  his  soldiers  re- 
volted and  compelled  him  to  seek  safety  in  the 
French  camp.  On  Championnet's  appearance  be- 
fore Naples,  wliich  the  lazzaroni  defended  with 
fury,  a  violent  battle  ensued,  lasting  for  three 
days;  however,  some  of  the  citizens  delivered  the 
fort  of  St.  Elmo  to  the  French,  and  then  the  mob 
laid  down  its  arms  (2:^rd  January,  1799),  The 
Parthenopeian  Republic  [so  called  from  one  of 
the  ancient  names  of  the  city  of  Naples]  was  im- 
mediately proclaimed,  a  provisional  government 
organised,  the  citizens  formed  themselves  into  a 
National  Guard,  and  the  kingdom  accepted  the 
Revolution.  The  demand  of  Championnet  for  a 
war  contribution  of  27,000,000  francs  roused  the 
Calabrians  to  revolt ;  anarchy  prevailed  every- 
where ;  commissioners  were  sent  by  the  Directory 
to  re-establish  order.  The  French  general  had 
them  arrested,  but  he  was  deposed  and  succeeded 
by  JIacdonald.  In  commencing  its  aggression 
the  court  of  Naples  had  counted  on  the  aid  of  the 
King  of  Sardinia  and  the  Grand  Duke  of  Tus- 
cany. But  Piedmont,  placed  between  three  rc- 
jjublics.  was  herself  sharing  the  Revolutionary 
ferment ;  the  King,  who  had  concluded  an  alli- 
ance with  Austria,  proscribed  the  democrats,  who, 
in  their  turn,  declared  war  against  him  by  means 
of  the  Ligurian  Republic,  whither  they  liad  fled. 
When  Championnet  was  compelled  to  evacuate 
Rome,  the  Directory,  afraid  that  Sardinia  would 
harass  the  French  rear,  had  ordered  .Jonbert.  com- 
manding the  army  of  Italy,  to  occupy  Piedmont. 
The  Piedmontese  troops  opened  every  jilace  to 
the  French,  entered  into  their  ranks,  and  the  King 


[December  8,  1798]  was  forced  to  give  up  all 
claims  to  Piedmont,  and  to  take  refuge  in  Sar- 
dinia .  .  ,  [retaining  the  latter,  but  abdicating 
the  sovereignty  of  Piedmont].  Tuscany  being 
also  occupied  by  the  Republican  troops,  the  mo- 
ment war  was  d'eclared  against  Austria,  Italy  was 
virtually  under  French  dominion.  The.se  events 
but  increased  the  enmity  of  the  Coalition,  which 
hurried  its  preparations,  while  the  Directory, 
cheered  by  its  successes,  resolved  to  take  the 
offensive  on  all  points.  .  .  .  In  the  present  strug- 
gle, however,  the  conditions  of  warfare  were 
changed.  The  lines  of  invasion  were  no  longer, 
as  formerly,  short  and  isolated,  but  stretched  from 
the  Zuyder  Zee  to  the  Gulf  of  Tarentura,  open 
to  be  attacked  in  Holland  from  the  rear,  and  at 
Naples  by  the  English  fleet.  .  .  .  Seventy  thou- 
sand troops,  under  the  Archduke  Charles,  occu- 
pied Bavaria;  General  Hotze  occupied  the  Vor- 
arlberg  with  25,000  men;  Bellegarde  was  with 
45,000  in  the  Tyrol;  and  70,000  guarded  the  line 
of  the  Adige,  headed  by  JIarshal  Kray.  Eighty 
thousand  Russians,  in  two  eqiuil  divisions,  were 
on  their  way  to  join  the  Austrians.  The  division 
under  Suwarrofl  was  to  operate  with  Kray,  that 
one  under  Korsakoff  with  the  Archduke.  Finalh", 
40,000  English  and  Russians  were  to  land  in  Hol- 
land, and  20,000  English  and  Sicilians  in  Naples. 
The  Directory,  instead  of  concentrating  its  forces 
on  the  Adige  and  near  the  sources  of  the  Danube, 
divided  them.  Fifteen  thousand  troops  were 
posted  in  Holland,  under  Brune ;  8,000  at  JIaj-ence, 
under  Bernadotte;  40,000  from  Strasburg  to 
Bale,  under  Jourdan ;  30,000  in  Switzerland,  under 
Massena ;  50,000  on  the  Adige,  under  Scherer; 
30,000  at  Naples,  under  Macdonald.  These  va- 
rious divisions  were  in  reality  meant  to  form  but 
one  army,  of  which  Massena  was  the  centre,  Jour- 
dan and  Scherer  the  wings,  Brune  and  Macdonald 
the  extremities.  To  Massena  was  confided  the 
principal  operation,  namely,  to  possess  himself  of 
the  central  Alps,  in  order  to  isolate  the  two  im- 
perial armies  of  the  Adige  and  Danube  and  to 
neutralise  their  efforts.  The  Coalition  having 
hit  upon  the  same  plan  as  the  Directory,  ordered 
the  Austrians  under  Bellegarde  to  invade  the 
Grisons,  while  on  the  other  side  a  division  was  to 
descend  into  the  Valteline. "  Massena "s  right  wing, 
under  Lecourbe,  defeated  Bellegarde,  crossed 
the  upper  Rhine  and  made  its  way  to  the  Inn. 
Scherer  also  advanced  by  the  Valteline  to  the  up- 
per Adige  and  joined  operations  with  Lecourbe. 
'■  While  these  two  generals  were  spreading  terror 
in  the  Tyrol.  JIassena  made  himself  master  of  the 
Rhine  from  its  sources  to  the  lake  of  Constance, 
receiving  but  one  check  in  the  fruitless  siege  of 
Feldkirch.  a  position  he  coveted  in  order  to  be  able 
to  support  with  his  riglit  wing  the  army  of  the 
Danulie,  or  with  his  left  thatof  Italy.  Thischeck 
compelled  Lecourbe  and  Dessoles  to  slacken  their 
progress,  and  the  various  events  on  the  Danube 
and  the  Po  necessitated  their  recall  in  a  short 
time.  Jourdan  had  crossed  the  Rhine  at  Kehl, 
Bale,  and  Sehaffhausen  (1st  JIarch),  [lenetrated 
into  the  defile  of  the  upper  Danube,  and  reacheil 
the  village  of  Ostrach,  where  he  was  confronted 
by  the  Archduke  Charles,  who  had  jiassed  the 
lller,  and  who,  after  a  sanguinary  battle  [March 
21],  compelled  him  to  retreat  upon  Tutlingen. 
The  tidings  of  Massena 's  success  having  ivacheil 
Jourdan,  he  wished  to  support  it  by  marching  to 
Stoekach,  the  key  to  the  roads  of  Switzerland  and 
Germany ;  but  he  was  once  more  defeated  (25th 
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Murcli).  and  retreated,  not  into  Switzerland, 
wlienco  he  could  have  joined  Jlassena,  but  to  the 
Uliine,  whieh  he  imagined  to  be  threatened.  .  .  . 
In  Italy  the  Director)'  had  given  orders  to  Seherer 
to  force  the  Adige,  and  to  drive  the  Austrians 
over  the  Piave  anil  the  Brenta."  He  attacked  anil 
carried  the  Austrian  camp  of  Pastrengo,  near 
Rivoli,  ou  the  25tli  of  March,  1799,  intiicting  a 
loss  of  8,000  on  the  enemy;  but  on  the  .5th  of 
April,  when  moving  to  force  the  lower  Adige, 
he  was  defeated  bj'  Kray  at  Magnano.  "  Seherer 
lost  his  head,  tied  precipitately,  and  did  not  stop 
until  he  had  put  a  safe  distance  between  himself 
anil  the  enemy.  .  .  .  The  army  of  Switzerland, 
under  Masseaa,  dispersed  in  the  mountains,  with 
both  its  Hanks  threatened,  had  no  other  means  of 
salvation  than  to  fall  back  behind  the  Uhine. " — 
II.  Van  Laun,  T/ie  French  lievolutioruiry  Epoch, 
hk.  8,  ch.  1,  sect.  2  (p.  1). 

Also  in:  R.  Southey,  Life  of  Nelson,  ch.  6  (c.  2). 
— A.  Griffiths,  French  lieeoliitionary  Genenils,  ch. 
18.— A.  Gallcnga,  Hist,  of  Piedmont,  i\  3,  ch.  5. 
— P.  C'olletta,  Ilist.  of  tJie  Kingdom  of  J\'iiples,bk. 
3.  ch.  2;hk.  4,  <■//.  1  (i:  1). 

A.  D.  1798-1799  (August — August). — Bona- 
parte's organization  of  government  in  Egypt. 
— His  advance  into  Syria  and  repulse  at  Acre. 
— His  victory  at  Aboukir  and  return  to  France. 
— "On  hearing  of  the  battle  of  Aboukir  [l)etter 
known  as  'the  battle  of  the  Nile'],  a  solitary  sigh 
escaped  from  Napoleon.  '  To  France,' said  he, 
'  the  fates  have  decreed  the  empire  of  the  land  — 
to  England  that  of  the  sea.'  lie  endnred  this 
great  i-alamity  with  the  equanimity  of  a  mascu- 
line spirit.  He  gave  orders  that  the  seamen 
landed  at  Alexandria  should  be  formed  into  a 
marine  brigade,  and  thus  gained  a  valuable  ad- 
dition to  his  army;  and  proceeded  himself  to  or- 
ganise a  systeni  of  government,  under  which  the 
great  natural  resources  of  the  country  might  be 
turned  to  the  best  advantage.  ...  He  was  care- 
ful to  advance  no  claim  to  the  sovereignty  of 
Egypt,  but  asserted,  that  having  rescued  it  from 
the  Mameluke  usurpation,  it  remained  for  him 
to  administer  law  and  justice,  luitil  the  time 
should  come  for  restoring  the  province  to  the 
dominion  of  the  Grand  Seignior.  He  then  estab- 
lished two  councils,  consisting  of  natives,  princi- 
pally of  Arab  chiefs  and  Moslem  of  the  church 
.and  the  law,  liy  whose  advice  all  measures  were, 
nominally,to  be  regulated.  They  formed  of  course 
a  very  subservient  senate.  .  .  .  The  virtuosi  and 
artists  in  his  train,  meanwhile,  pursued  with  in- 
defatigable energy  their  scientific  researches; 
they  ransacked  the  monuments  of  Egypt,  and 
laid  the  foundation,  at  least,  of  all  the  wonderful 
discoveries  wliich  have  since  been  made  concern- 
ing the  knowledge,  arts,  polity  (and  even  lan- 
guage), of  the  ancient  nation.  Nor  were  their  ol)- 
jocts  merely  those  of  curiosity.  Tlicy,  under  the 
General's  direction,  examined  into  the  long-smoth- 
ered traces  of  many  an  ancient  device  for  im- 
proving the  agriculture  of  the  country.  Canals 
that  had  been  shut  up  for  centuries  were  re- 
opened ;  the  waters  of  the  Nile  flowed  once  more 
where  they  had  been  guided  by  the  skill  of  the 
Pharaohs  or  the  Ptolemies.  Cultivation  was 
extended;  property  secured;  and  it  cannot  be 
doubted  that  the  .signal  improvements  since  intro- 
duced in  Egypt,  are  attributaljle  mainly  to  the 
wise  example  of  the  French  administration.  .  .  . 
In  such  labours  Napoleon  passed  the  autunm  of 
1798.   .   .   .   General  Dessaix,  meanwhile,  had  pur- 


sued Mourad  Bey  into  L'pper  Egypt,  where  the 
^Mamelukes  hardly  made  a  single  stand  against 
him,  but  contrived  b)'  the  excellence  of  their. 
horses,  and  tlieir  familiarity  with  the  deserts,  to 
avoid  any  total  disruption  of  thtir  forces.  .  .  . 
The  General,  during  this  interval  of  repose,  re- 
ceived no  communication  from  the  French  Gov- 
ernment ;  but  rumours  now  began  to  reach  his 
quarters  which  might  well  give  him  new  anx- 
ieties. The  report  of  another  rupture  with  Aus- 
tria gradually  met  with  more  credence;  and  it 
was  before  long  placed  beyond  a  doubt,  that  the 
Ottoman  Porte,  instead  of  being  tempted  into 
any  recognition  of  the  French  establishment  in 
Egypt,  had  declared  war  against  the  Republic, 
and  summoned  all  the  strengtii  of  her  empire  to 
pour  in  overwhelming  numbers  on  the  isolated 
army  of  Buonaparte.  .  .  .  The  General  des- 
|)atehcd  a  trusty  messenger  into  India,  inviting 
Tippoo  Saib  to  inform  him  exactly  of  the  condi- 
tion of  the  English  army  in  that  region,  and  sig- 
nifying that  Egypt  was  onl_y  the  first  post  in  a 
march  destined  to  surp.ass  that  of  Alexander! 
'  He  spent  whole  days,' writes  his  secretary,  'in 
lying  fiat  on  the  ground  stretchecl  u]ion  maps  of 
Asia.'  At  length  the  time  for  action  came. 
Leaving  15,000  in  and  about  Ciuro,  the  division 
of  Uessaix  in  Upper  Egypt,  and  garrisons  in  the 
chief  towns, — Buonaparte  on  the  11th  of  Feb- 
ruary 1799  marched  for  Syria  at  the  head  of 
10,000  picked  men,  with  the  intention  of  crush- 
ing the  Turkish  armament  in  tliat  qiiarter,  be- 
fore their  chief  force  (which  he  now  knew  was 
assembling  at  Rhoiles)  should  have  time  to  reach 
Egypt  by  sea.  Traversing  the  desert  which 
divides  Africa  from  Asia,  he  took  possession  of 
the  fortress  El-Arish  (Feb.  1.5),  whose  garrison, 
after  a  vigorous  assault,  capitulated  ou  condition 
that  they  should  be  permitted  to  retreat  into 
Syria,  pledging  their  parole  not  to  serve  again 
during  the  war.  Pursuing  his  march,  he  took 
Gazali  (that  ancient  city  of  the  Philistines)  with- 
out opposition;  but  at  Jaffa  (the  .lojipa  of  holy 
writ),  the  Jloslem  made  a  resolute  defence.  The 
walls  were  carried  by  storm,  3,000  Turks  died 
with  arms  in  their  hands,  and  the  town  was 
given  up  iluring  three  hours  to  the  fury  of  the 
French  soldiery  —  who  never,  as  Napoleon  con- 
fessed, availed  themselves  of  the  license  of  war 
more  savagely  than  on  this  occasion.  A  party 
of  the  garrison  —  amounting,  according  to  Buona- 
parte, to  1,300  men,  but  stated  by  others  as 
nearly  3, 000  in  number  —  held  out  for  some  hours 
longer  in  the  mosques  and  citadel ;  but  at  length, 
seeing  no  chance  of  rescue,  grounded  their  arms 
on  the  7th  of  March.  ,  .  .  On  the  10th  —  three 
days  after  their  surrender  —  the  prisoners  were 
marched  out  of  Jaffa,  in  the  centre  of  a  battalion 
under  General  Bon.  When  they  had  rca<'lied 
the  sand-hills,  at  some  distance  from  the  town, 
they  were  divided  into  small  parties,  and  shot  or 
bayoneted  to  a  man.  They,  like  true  fatalists,  sub- 
mitted in  silence;  and  their  bodies  were  gathered 
i  together  into  a  pyramid,  where,  after  the  lajise 
I  of  thirty  years,  their  bones  are  still  visible  whiten- 
ing the  sand.  Such  was  the  massacre  of  Jaffa, 
winch  will  ever  form  one  of  the  darkest  stains 
on  the  name  of  Napoleon.  He  admitted  the  fact 
him.self;  —  and  justified  it  on  the  double  jdea, 
that  he  could  not  afford  soldiers  to  guard  so 
many  prisoners,  and  that  he  could  not  grant  them 
the  benefit  of  their  parole,  because  they  were  the 
very  men  who  had  already  been  set  free  on  such 
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terms  at  El-Ari.sli.  .  .  .  Buoiuiiiartf  liad  now 
iiscertuiued  that  tlie  Pacha  of  Syria,  Achnu't- 
Djezzar.  was  at  St.  Jean  D'Acre  (so  renowueil  in 
tlic  liistor}-  of  the  crusades),  and  determined  to 
defenii  that  jjlace  to  extremity,  witli  the  forces 
wliich  had  already  been  assembled  for  the  in- 
vasion of  Egypt.  He  in  vain  endeavoured  to 
seduce  this  ferocious  chief  from  Ids  allegiance  to 
the  Porte,  by  holding  out  the  hope  of  a  separate 
independent  government,  under  the  protection  of 
France.  The  first  of  Napoleon's  messengers  re- 
turned without  an  answer;  the  second  was  put 
to  death;  and  the  army  moved  on  Acre  in  all  the 
zeal  of  revenge,  while  the  necessary  apparatus 
of  a  .siege  was  ordered  to  be  sent  round  by  sea 
from  Alexandria.  Sir  Sidney  Smith  was  then 
cruising  in  the  Levant  with  two  British  ships  of 
the  line,  tlie  Tigre  and  the  The.seus;  and,  being 
informed  by  the  Pacha  of  the  api»roaching  storm, 
hastened  to  support  him  in  the  defence  of  Acre. 
Napoleon's  vessels,  conveying  guns  and  stores 
from  i;g3'pt,  fell  into  his  hands,  and  he  appeared 
off  the  town  two  days  before  the  French  army 
camct  in  view  of  it.  He  had  on  board  his  ship 
Colonel  Philippeaux,  a  French  royalist  of  great 
talents  (formerly  Buonaparte's  school-fellow  at 
Brienne);  and  the  Pacha  willingly  permitted  the 
English  commodore  and  this  skilful  ally  to  regu- 
late for  him,  as  far  as  was  possible,  the  plan  of 
Ids  defence.  The  loss  of  his  own  heavy  artillery, 
and  the  presence  of  two  English  ships,  were  in- 
auspicious omens;  yet  Buonaparte  doubted  not 
that  the  Turkish  garrison  would  shrink  before 
his  onset,  and  he  instantly  commenced  the  siege. 
He  opened  his  trenches  on  the  ISth  of  March. 
'  On  that  little  town '  said  he  to  one  of  his  gen- 
erals, as  they  were  standing  together  on  an  emi- 
nence, which  still  bears  the  name  of  Richard  Coeur 
de-Lion  — '  on  yonder  little  town  depends  the  fate 
of  the  East.  Behold  the  Key  of  Constantinople, 
or  of  India.'.  .  .  Meanwhile  avast  Mussulman 
army  had  been  gathered  among  the  mountains  of 
Samaria,  and  was  preparing  to  descend  upon 
Acre,  and  attack  the  besiegers  in  concert  with 
the  garrison  of  Djezzar.  Junot,  with  his  divis- 
ion, marched  to  encounter  them,  and  would 
have  been  overwhelmed  by  their  numbers,  had 
not  Napoleon  himself  followed  and  rescued  him 
(April  8)  at  Nazareth,  where  tlie  splendid  cavalry 
of  the  Orientals  were,  as  usual,  unable  to  resist 
the  solid  squares  and  well-directed  musketry  of 
the  French.  Kleber  with  another  division,  was 
in  like  manner  endangered,  and  in  like  manner 
rescued  by  the  general-in-chief  at  Jlount  Tabor 
(April  15).  The  Mussulmans  dispersed  on  all 
hands;  and  Napoleon,  returning  to  his  siege, 
jn-essed  it  on  with  desperate  assaults,  day  after 
day,  in  which  his  best  soldiers  were  thinned,  he- 
fore  tlii-  united  efforts  of  Djezzar's  gallantry,  and 
the  skill  of  his  allies."  On  the  21st  of  May. when 
the  siege  had  been  prosecuted  for  more  than  two 
months.  Napoleon  commanded  a  tinal  assault. 
"The  plague  had  some  time  before  this  appeared 
in  the  camp;  every  day  the  ranks  of  his  legions 
were  thinned  by  this  pestilence,  as  well  as  by  the 
weapons  of  the  defenders  of  Acre.  The  hearts 
of  all  men  were  (piickly  sinking.  The  Turkish 
tieet  was  at  hand  to  reinforce  Djezzar;  and  upon 
the  utter  failure  of  the  attack  of  the  21st  of  ilay. 
Napoleon  j'ielded  to  stern  necessity,  and  began 
his  retreat  upon  Jalfa.  .  .  .  The  name  of  Jaffa 
was  already  sufficiently  stained ;  but  fame  speed- 
ily represented  Napoleon  as  having  now  maile  it 
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the  scene  of  another  atrocit}',  not  less  shocking 
than  that  of  the  massacre  of  the  Turkish  prisoners. 
The  accusation,  which  for  many  years  made  .so 
much  noise  throughout  Europe,  amounts  to  this: 
that  on  the  27th  of  May.  when  it  was  necessary 
for  Napoleon  to  pursue  his  march  from  Jatl'a  for 
Egypt,  a  certain  number  of  the  plague -patients 
in  the  hospital  were  found  to  be  in  a  state  that 
held  out  no  hope  whatever  of  their  recovery  ;  that 
the  general,  being  unwilling  to  leave  them  to  the 
tender  mercies  of  the  Turks,  conceived  the  notion 
of  adniinisteringopium,  and  so  procuring  forthem 
at  least  a  speedy  and  an  easy  death;  and  that  a 
number  of  men  were  accordingly  taken  oil  in 
this  method  by  his  command.  .  .  .  AVhetlierthe 
opium  was  really  administered  or  not  —  that  the 
audacious  proposal  to  that  efFect  was  made  by 
Napoleon,  we  have  his  own  admission;  and  every 
reader  must  form  his  opinion — as  to  the  degres 
of  guilt  which  attaches  to  the  fact  of  having 
meditated  and  designed  the  deed.  .  .  .  The  march 
onwards  \\as  a  continued  scene  of  misery ;  for 
the  wounded  and  the  sick  were  manv,  the  heat 
oppressive,  the  thirst  intolerable;  and  the  fero- 
cious Djezzar  was  hard  behind,  and  the  wild 
Arabs  of  the  desert  hovered  round  them  on  every 
side,  so  that  he  who  fell  behind  his  company  was 
sure  to  be  slain.  .  .  .  Having  at  length  accom- 
plished this  perilous  journey  [June  14],  Buona- 
parte repaired  to  his  old  head-quarters  at  (.'airo, 
and  re-entered  on  his  great  functions  as  the  es- 
tablisher  of  a  new  government  in  the  state  of 
Egypt.  But  he  had  not  long  occupied  himself 
thus,  ere  new  rumours  concerning  the  beys  on 
the  Upper  Nile,  who  seemed  to  have  some  strong 
and  urgent  motive  for  endeavouring  to  force  a 
passage  downwards,  began  to  be  mingled  with, 
and  by  degrees  explained  Ijy,  tidings  daily  re- 
peated of  some  grand  disembarkation  of  the 
Ottomans,  designed  to  have  place  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Alexandria.  Leaving  Dessaix.  there- 
fore, once  more  in  command  at  Cairo,  he  himself 
descended  the  Nile,  and  travelled  with  all  speed 
to  Alexandria,  where  he  fountl  his  presence  most 
necessary.  For,  in  effect,  the  great  Turkish  fleet 
had  already  run  into  the  bay  of  Aboukir ;  and 
an  army  of  18,000,  having  gained  the  fortress, 
were  there  strengthening  themselves,  with  the 
view  of  awaiting  the  promised  descent  and  junc- 
tion of  the  Mamelukes,  and  then,  with  over- 
whelming superiority  of  numbers,  advancing  to 
Alexandria,  and  completing  the  ruin  of  the 
French  invaders.  Buonaparte,  reaching  Alex- 
andria on  the  evening  of  the  24th  of  July,  found 
his  army  already  posted  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Aboukir,  and  prepared  to  anticipate  the  attack 
of  the  Turks  on  the  morrow.  .  .  .  The  Turkish 
outposts  were  assaulted  early  next  morning,  and 
driven  in  with  great  slaughter;  but  the  French, 
when  they  advanced,  came  within  the  range  of 
the  batteries  and  also  of  the  shipping  that  lay 
close  by  the  shore,  and  were  checked.  Their  re- 
treat niight  have  ended  in  a  route,  but  for  the 
undisciplined  eagerness  with  whicli  the  Turks  en- 
gaged in  the  task  of  spoiling  and  maiming  those 
that  fell  before  them  —  thus  giving  to  ^Murat  the 
opportunity  of  charging  their  main  boily  in  flank 
with  his  cavalry,  at  the  moment  when  the  French 
infantry,  protiting  by  their  disordered  and  scat- 
tered condition,  and"  rallying  under  the  eye  of 
Napoleon,  forced  a  passage  to  the  entrenchments. 
From  that  moment  the  battle  was  a  massacre. 
.  .  .  Six  thousand   surrendered    at    discretion: 
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12.000  pprislipcl  on  the  field  or  in  the  sea.  .  .  . 
Napoleon  once  more  returned  to  Cairo  on  the 
9th  of  August :  but  il  was  only  to  make  some 
parting  arrangements  as  to  the  administration, 
civil  and  military:  for,  from  the  moment  of  his 
victory  at  Abouicir,  he  had  resolved  to  entrust 
Egypt  to  other  hands,  and  Admiral  Gantheaume 
was  already  ])ieparing  in  secret  tlie  means  of  his 
removal  to  France." — J.  G.  Lockhart,  Life  of 
Kapaleiin  Bnnndpiirti',  eh.  12. 

Also  in;  Duke  of  Rovigo,  ^fl■lllmrs,  v.  1,  r/i. 
9-11. — i[emi>it:i  if  Xnpclenii  ilktnted  at  St.  Heleiin, 
V.  2.  —  Letters fnnii  the ariiiii if  Benxi pitrteiri Eriypt. 
— M.  de  Bourrienne,  Prirnte  Memoirs  of  NitpoU'oii, 
V.  1,  eh.  l.j-23. 

A.  D.  1799  {April — September). — Murder  of 
the  French  envoys  at  Rastadt. — Disasters  in 
North  Italy.  —  Suwarroffs  victories. — Anglo- 
Russian  invasion  of  Holland  and  capture  of  the 
Dutch  fleet. — "  Wliile  the  French  armies  were 
tlius  humilialed  in  the  field,  tlie  representatives 
of  the  republic  at  the  congress  of  Rastadt  [where 
peace  negotiations  with  tlie  states  of  the  emiiire 
had  been  in  progress  for  montlis]  became  the 
victims  of  a  sanguinary  tragedy.  As  France 
liati  declared  war  against  the  emperor  [as  sover- 
eign of  Austria],  and  not  ag.iiust  the  empire,  the 
congress  had  not  necessarily  been  broken  off; 
but  the  representatives  of  the  German  states  were 
withdrawn  one  after  another,  iintil  the  successes 
of  the  Austrians  rendered  the  position  of  the 
French  ministers  no  longer  secure.  At  length 
they  received  notice,  from  the  nearest  Austrian 
commander,  to  depart  within  twenty-four  hours; 

and  the  French  ministers lean  Debry,  Bonnier, 

and  Roberjeot — left  Rastadt  with  their  families 
and  attenilants  late  in  the  evening  of  the  Sth  of 
Floreal  (the  2Hth  of  April).  The  night  was  very 
dark,  and  they  appear  to  have  been  apprehensive 
of  danger.  At  a  very  short  distance  from  Ras- 
tadt tliey  were  surrounded  by  a  troop  of  Austrian 
hussars,  who  stopped  the  carriages,  dragged  tlie 
three  ministers  out.  and  massacred  them  in  the 
presence  of  Iheir  wives  and  children.  The  hus- 
sars then  plundered  the  carriages,  and  took  away, 
especially,  all  the  papers.  Fortunately  for  Jean 
Debry,  he  had  been  stunned,  but  not  mortally 
wounded ;  and  after  the  murderers  were  gone 
the  cold  air  of  the  night  restored  him  to  life. 
This  crime  was  supposed  to  have  been  perpe- 
trated at  the  instigation  of  the  imperial  court, 
for  reasons  which  have  not  been  very  clearly  ex- 
plained; but  the  representatives  of  the  German 
states  proclaimed  loudly  their  indignation.  The 
reverses  of  the  republican  arms,  and  the  tragedy 
of  Rastadt,  were  eagerly  embraced  by  the  oppo- 
sition in  France  as  occasions  for  raising  a  \iolcnt 
outcry  against  the  directory.  .  .  .  It  was  in  the 
midst  of  this  general  unpopularity  of  the  direc- 
tors that  the  elections  of  the  year  VII.  of  the 
republic  took  place,  and  a  great  majority  of  the 
patriots  obtained  admission  to  the  councils,  and 
thus  increased  the  numerical  force  of  the  opposi- 
tion. .  .  .  The  directory  had  made  great  efforts 
to  repair  the  reverses  which  had  marked  the 
opening  of  the  campaign.  .lourdain  had  been 
deprived  of  the  command  of  the  army  of  the 
Danube,  which  had  been  placed,  along  with  that 
of  Switzerland,  under  the  orders  of  Massena. 
The  command  of  the  army  of  Italy  ha<l  been 
transferred  from  Scherer  to  Moreau;  and  Mae- 
donald  had  received  orders  to  withdraw  his  forces 
from   Naples  and  the  papal  states,  in  order  to 
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unite  tliem  with  the  army  in  Upjier  Italy.  Tlie 
Russians  undiT  .Suwarrnw  bad  now  joined  the 
-Vustrian  army  in  Italy;  and  this  chief,  who  was 
in  the  height  of  his  reputation  as  a  military 
leader,  was  made  commander-in-chief  of  the  com- 
bined Austro-Russian  forces,  Jlelas  command- 
ing the  Austrians  under  him.  Suwarrow  ad 
vanced  rapidly  upon  the  Ailda,  which  protected 
the  French  lines;  and.  on  the  Sth  of  Floreal  (the 
27lh  of  April),  forced  the  passage  of  that  river 
in  two  places,  at  Brivio  and  Trezzo,  above  and 
below  the  position  occupied  by  the  division  of 
Serrurier,  which  formed  the  French  left,  and 
which  was  thus  cut  off  from  the  rest  of  the  army. 
Moreau.  who  took  the  command  of  the  French 
forces  on  the  evening  of  the  same  day,  made  a 
vain  attempt  to  drive  the  enemy  back  over  the 
-Vdda  at  Trezzo,  and  thus  recover  his  communi 
cation  with  Serrurier;  and  that  divi.sion  was  sur- 
rounded, and.  after  a  desperate  resistance, 
obliged  to  lay  down  its  arms,  with  thee.xceiition 
of  a  small  number  of  men  who  made  their  way 
acro.ss  the  mountains  into  Piedmont.  Victor's 
division  effected  its  retreat  without  much  loss. 
and  Moreau  concentrated  his  forces  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Milan.  This  disastrous  engagement, 
which  took  place  on  the  9th  of  Floreal.  was 
known  as  the  battle  of  Cassano.  Moreau  re- 
mained at  Milan  two  days  to  give  the  memliers 
of  the  government  of  the  Cissdpine  republic,  and 
all  the  Milanese  families  who  were  politically 
compromi.sed,  time  to  make  their  escape  in  liis 
rear;  after  which  he  continued  his  retreat.  .  .  . 
lie  was  allowed  to  make  this  retreat  without  any 
serious  interru|ition;  for  Suwarrow,  instead  of 
pursuing  him  actively,  lost  his  time  at  .Milan  in 
celebrating  the  triumph  of  the  anti-revolutionary 
party."  .Moreau  first  "  established  his  army  in 
a  strong  position  at  the  confiuence  of  the  Tanaro 
and  the  Po,  covered  by  both  rivers,  and  com- 
manding all  the  roads  to  Genoa;  so  that  he  could 
there,  without  great  danger,  wait  tlie  arrival  of 
Macdonald."  But  soon,  finding  his  position  made 
critical  by  a  general  insurrection  in  Piedmont, 
he  retired  towards  the  mountains  of  Genoa.  "  On 
the  6th  of  Prairial  (the  2.5th  of  May),  .Macdonald 
was  at  Florence;  but  he  lost  much  time  there; 
and  it  was  only  towards  the  end  of  the  republican 
month  (the  middle  of  June),  that  he  at  length  ad- 
vanced into  the  plains  of  Piacenza  to  form  his 
jmiction  with  ^Moreau."  On  the  Trebbia  he  en- 
countered Siiwarrow's  advance,  under  General 
Ott,  and  rashly  attacked  it.  Having  forced  back 
Ott's  advanced  guard,  the  French  suddenly 
found  them.selves  confronted  by  .Suwarrow  him- 
self and  the  main  body  of  his  army.  "  Macdonald 
now  resolved  to  unite  all  his  forces  behind  the 
Trebbia,  and  there  risk  a  battle;  but  he  was  an- 
ticipated by  Suwarrow,  who  attacked  him  next 
morning,  and,  after  a  very  severe  and  sanguinary 
engagement,  the  French  were  driven  over  the 
Trebbia.  The  combat  was  continued  next  day. 
and  ended  again  to  the  disadvantage  of  the 
French ;  and  their  position  had  become  so  critical, 
that  Macdonald  found  it  necessary  to  retreat 
upon  the  river  Nura,  and  to  make  his  way  round 
the  Apennines  to  Genoa.  The  French,  closely 
pursued,  experienced  considerable  loss  in  their 
retreat,  until  Suwarrow,  liearing  Moreau's  can- 
non in  his  rear,  discontinued  the  pursuit,  in  order 
to  meet  him."  Moreau  routed  Bellegarde,  in 
Suwarrow's  rear,  and  took  3,000  prisoners;  but 
no  further  collision  of  importance  occurred  dur- 
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in;:  thu  next  two  months  of  the  summer.  "  Su- 
warrow  had  been  prevented  by  the  orders  of  the 
Aulic  Council  from  following  up  with  vigour 
his  victory  on  the  Trebbia,  and  had  been  obliged 
to  occupy  himself  with  sieges  which  employed 
with  little  advantage  valuable  time.  Recruits 
were  reaching  the  French  armies  in  Italy,  and 
they  were  restored  to  a  state  of  greater  efficiency. 
It  was  already  the  month  of  Thermidor  (the 
middle  of  July),  and  3Ioreau  saw  the  necessity 
of  assuming  the  offensive  and  attacking  the 
Austro-Russians  while  they  were  occupied  with 
the  sieges;  but  he  was  restrained  by  the  orders 
of  the  directory  to  wait  the  arrival  of  Joubert. 
The  latter,  who  had  just  contracted  an  advan- 
tageous marriage,  by  which  the  moderate  party 
had  hoped  to  attach  him  to  their  cause,  lost  an 
entire  month  in  the  celebration  of  his  nuptial 
festivities,  and  only  reached  the  army  of  Italj' 
in  the  middle  of  Thermidor  (the  beginning 
of  August),  where  he  immediately  succeeded 
iloreau  in  the  command:  but  he  prevailed  upon 
that  able  general  to  remain  with  him,  at  least 
until  after  his  first  battle.  The  French  army  had 
taken  a  good  position  in  advance  of  Xovi,  and 
were  preparing  to  act  against  the  enemy  while 
he  was  still  occupied  in  the  sieges,  when  news 
arrived  that  Alessandria  and  JIantua  had  sur- 
rendered, and  that  Suwarrow  was  preparing  to 
unite  against  them  the  whole  strength  of  his 
forces.  Joubert  immediately  resolved  to  fall 
back  upon  the  Apennines,  and  there  act  upon 
the  defensive;  but  it  was  already  too  late,  for 
Suwarrow  had  advanced  with  such  rapidity  that 
he  was  forced  to  accept  battle  in  the  position  he 
occupied,  which  was  a  very  strong  one.  The 
battle  began  early  in  the  morning  of  the  28th  of 
Thermidor  (the  loth  of  August);  and  verj'  early 
in  the  action  Joubert  received  a  mortal  wound 
from  a  ball  which  struck  him  near  the  heart. 
The  engagement  continued  with  great  fury  dur- 
ing the  greater  part  of  the  day,  but  ended  in  the 
entire  defeat  of  the  French,  who  retreated  from 
the  tield  of  battle  in  great  confusion.  The  French 
lost  about  10,000  men  in  killed  and  wounded, 
and  a  great  number  of  prisoners.  The  news  of 
this  reverse  was  soon  followed  by  dis;istrous  in- 
telligence from  another  quarter.  The  English 
had  prepared  an  expedition  against  Holland, 
which  was  to  be  assisted  by  a  detachment  of 
Ru.s.sian  troops.  The  English  forces,  under  Aber- 
crombv,  landed  near  the  mouth  of  the  Helder  in 
Xorth"Holland,  on  the  10th  of  Fructidor  (the  27th 
of  August),  and  defeated  the  French  and  Dutch  re- 
publican army,  commanded  by  Brune,  in  a  deci- 
sive engagement  [at  the  English  camp,  established 
on  a  well-drained  morass,  called  the  Zyp]  on  the 
22nd  of  Fructidor  (the  8th  of  September).  Brune 
retreated  upon  Amsterdam ;  and  the  Russian  con- 
tingent was  thus  enabled  to  effect  its  junction 
witii  tlie  English  without  opposition.  As  one  of 
the  first  consequences  of  this  invasion,  the  Eng- 
lish obtained  possession  of  the  whole  Dutch  fleet, 
upon  the  assistance  of  which  the  French  govern- 
ment had  counted  in  its  designs  against  England. 
This  succession  of  ill  news  excited  the  revolu- 
tionary party  to  a  most  unusual  degree  of  vio- 
lence."— T.  "Wright,  Hist,  of  France,  bk.  6,  ch. 
22-23  (n.  2). 

Ai-so  IN:  n.  Spalding,  Suwroff,  ch.  7-8. — 
L.  M.  P.  de  Laveme,  Life  of  Field-Manhal  Son- 
rrirof  ch.  6. — E.  Vehse,  Memoirs  of  the  Court  of 
Austria,  ch.  15,  sect.  3  {v.  2). — J.  Adolphus,  Hist. 


ofEiif/.:  Reign  of  Geo.  III.,  ch.  108  (r.  7).— Gen. 
Sir  H.  Bunbury,  Narratives  of  the  Oreat  War 
trith  France,  pp.  1—58. 

A.  D.  17991  August— December). — Campaign 
in  Switzerland. — Battle  of  Zurich. — Defeat  of 
the  Russians. — Suwarroff's  retreat  across  the 
Alps. — Reverses  in  Italy,  and  on  the  Rhine. — 
Fall  of  the  Parthenopean  and  Roman  Repub- 
lics.— Since  the  retreat  of  IMassena  in  June,  the 
Archduke  Charles  had  been  watching  the  French 
on  the  Limmat  and  expecting  the  arrival  of  Rus- 
sian reinforcements  under  Korsakoff;  "but  the 
Aulic  Council,  with  unaccountable  infatuation, 
ordered  him  at  this  important  juncture  to  repair 
with  the  bulk  of  his  armj-  to  the  Rhine,  leaving 
Switzerland  to  Korsakoff  and  the  Russians.  Be- 
fore these  injudicious  orders,  however,  could  be 
carried  into  effect,  JIassena  had  boldly  assumed 
the  offensive  (Aug.  14)  by  a  false  attack  on  Zu- 
rich, intended  to  mask  the  operations  of  his  right 
wing,  which  meanwhile,  under  Lecourbe,  was 
directed  against  the  St.  Gothard,  in  order  to  cut 
off  the  communication  between  the  allied  forces 
in  Switzerland  and  in  Italy.  These  attacks 
proved  completely  successful,  ...  a  French 
detachment  .  .  .  seizing  the  St.  Gothard.  and 
establishing  itself  at  Airolo,  on  the  southern  de- 
clivity. Lecourbe's  left  had  meanwhile  cleared 
the  banks  of  the  lake  of  Zurich  of  the  enemy, 
who  were  driven  back  into  Glarus.  To  obtain 
these  briUiant  successes  on  the  right,  Massena 
had  been  obliged  to  weaken  his  left  wing ;  and 
the  Archduke,  now  reinforced  by  20,000  Russians, 
attempted  to  avail  himself  of  this  circumstance 
to  force  the  passage  of  the  Limmat,  below  Zu- 
rich (Aug.  16  and  17);  but  this  enterprise,  the 
success  of  which  might  have  altered  the  fate  of 
the  war,  failed  from  the  defective  construction  of 
the  pontoons;  and  the  positive  orders  of  the 
Aulic  Council  forbade  his  remaining  longer  in 
Switzerland.  Accordingly,  leaving  2.5,000  men 
under  Hotze  to  support  Korsakoff,  ho  marched 
for  the  Upper  Rhine,  where  the  French,  at  his 
approach,  abandoned  the  siege  of  Philipsburg, 
and  retired  to  Mannheim;  but  this  important 
post,  the  defences  of  which  were  imperfectly 
restored,  was  carried  by  a  coup-de-main  (Sept. 
18),  and  the  French  driven  with  severe  loss  over 
the  Rhine.  But  this  success  was  dearly  bought 
by  the  disasters  in  Switzerland,  which  followed 
the  Archduke's  departure.  It  had  been  arranged 
that  Suwarroff  was  to  move  from  Bellinzona  (Sept. 
21).  and  after  retaking  the  St.  Gothard  combine 
with  Korsakoff  in  a  front  attack  on  ^Massena, 
while  Hotze  assailed  him  in  fiank.  But  .Massena, 
who  was  now  the  superior  in  numbers,  deter- 
mined to  anticipate  the  arrival  of  Suwarroff  by 
striking  a  blow,  for  which  the  presumptuous 
confidence  of  Korsakoff  gave  him  increased  fa- 
cility. On  the  evening  of  2-lth  September,  the 
passage  of  the  river  was  surprised  below  Zurich, 
and  the  heights  of  Closter-Fahr  carried  by  storm: 
and,  in  the  course  of  the  next  day,  Korsakoff, 
with  his  main  army,  was  completely  hemmed  in 
at  Zurich  by  the  superior  generalship  of  the 
French  commander,  who  summoned  the  Russians 
to  surrender.  But  the  bravery  shown  by  Kors;i- 
koff  in  these  desperate  circumstances  equalled 
his  former  arrogance:  on  the  28th  the  Russian 
columns,  issuing  from  the  town,  forced  their 
way  with  the  courage  of  despair  through  the 
surrounding  masses  of  French,  while  a  slender 
rear-guard  defended  the  ramparts  of  Zurich  till  the 
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remainder  liml  extricated  themselves.  The  town 
was  at  leiiftth  entered,  and  a  frii;litful  carnajre 
ensued  in  the  streets,  in  the  midst  of  wliieli  tlie 
illustrious  Lavater  was  barbarously  shot  liy  a 
Freneh  soldier:  while  Korsakoff,  after  losinir 
8,(HI0  killed  and  wounded,  .").()()()  prisoners,  10(t 
pieees  of  eanuon.  and  all  his  ammunition,  stores, 
and  military  chest,  succeeded  in  reachinu;  Scliaff- 
hausen.  The  attack  of  Soult  above  the  lake 
(Sept.  25)  was  equally  triumphant.  The  gallant 
Ilotze.  who  commanded  in  that  quarter,  was 
killed  in  the  first  encounter;  and  the  Austrians, 
giving  way  in  consternation,  were  driven  over  the 
Tliurrand  at  length  over  the  Rhine,  with  the 
loss  of  20  guns  and  3,000  prisoners.  Suwarroff 
in  the  meantime  was  gallantly  p<Tforming  his 
part  of  the  plan.  On  the  23d  of  September,  tlie 
French  posts  at  Airolo  and  St.  Gothard  were 
carrie<l,  after  a  desperate  resistance,  by  the  Rus- 
sian main  force,  while  their  Hank  was  turned  by 
Rosenberg;  and  Lecourbe,  hastily  retreating, 
broke  down  the  Devil's  Bridge  to  check  the  ad- 
vance of  the  enemy.  A  scene  of  useless  butchery 
foUoweil,  the  two  parties  tiring  on  each  other 
from  the  opposite  brinks  of  the  impassable  abyss ; 
but  the  flank  of  the  French  was  at  length  turned, 
the  briilge  repaired,  and  the  Russians,  pressing 
on  in  triumph,  joined  the  Austrian  division  of 
AulTenberg,  at  Wasen,  and  repulsed  the  French 
beyond  Altdorf.  But  this  was  the  limit  of  the 
old  marshal's  success.  After  effecting  with  se- 
vere loss  the  i>assage  of  the  trememlous  detiles 
and  ridges  of  the  Schachenthal,  between  Alt- 
dorf and  ^lutten,  he  found  that  Linken  and 
Jellachich,  who  were  to  have  moved  from  Coire 
to  co-operate  with  him,  had  again  retreated  on 
learning  the  disaster  at  Zurich;  and  Suwarroff 
found  himself  in  the  midst  of  tlie  enemy,  with 
Masseua  on  one  side  and  Molitor  on  the  other. 
With  the  utmost  dilliculty  the  veteran  conqueror 
was  prevailed  upon,  for  the  first  time  in  his  life, 
to  order  a  n-treat,  which  had  become  indispensa- 
ble, and  the  heads  of  his  columns  were  turned 
towards  Glarus  and  the  Grisons.  But  though 
the  attack  of  Massena  on  their  rear  in  the  Mut- 
teuthal  was  repulsed  with  the  loss  of  2,000 
men,  their  onward  route  was  barred  at  Naefels 
by  Jlolitor,  who  defied  all  the  efforts  of  Prince 
Bagrathion  to  dislodge  him;  and  in  the  midst 
of  a  heavj-  fall  of  snow,  which  obliterated  the 
mountain  paths,  the  Russian  army  wound  its 
way  (Oct.  5)  in  single  file  over  the  rugged 
and  sterile  peaks  of  the  Alps  of  Glarus. 
Numbers  perished  of  cold,  or  fell  over  the 
precipices;  but  nothing  could  overcome  the 
unconquerable  spirit  of  the  soldiers;  without 
fire  or  stores,  and  compelled  to  bivouac  on  the 
snow,  they  still  struggled  on  through  incredible 
hardships,  till  the  dreadful  march  terminated 
(Oct.  10)  at  Ilantz.  Such  was  the  famous  pas- 
sjige  of  the  Alps  by  Suwarroff.  Korsakoff  in 
the  meanwhile  (Oct.  1-7)  had  maintained  a  des- 
perate conflict  near  Constance,  till  the  return  of 
the  Archduke  checked  the  efforts  of  the  French ; 
and  the  Allies,  abandoning  the  St.  Gothard,  and 
all  the  other  posts  they  still  held  in  Switzerland, 
concentrated  their  forces  on  the  Rhine,  which 
became  the  boundary  of  the  two  armies.  ...  In 
Italy,  after  the  disastrous  battle  of  Novi.  the 
Directory  had  given  the  leadership  of  the  armies, 
both  of  Italy  and  Savoy,  to  the  gallant  C'ham- 
pionnet.  but  he  could  muster  only  5-1, 000  troops 
and  ti,OUO  raw  conscripts  to  oppose  Melas,  who 


had  succeeded  Suwarroff  in  the  command,  and 
who  had  08,000,  besides  his  garri.sons  and  de- 
tachments. The  proposition  of  ('liaini)ionnet 
had  been  to  fall  back,  with  his  army  still  entire, 
to  the  other  sid<'  of  the  Alps:  but  his  orders 
were  positive  to  attempt  the  relief  of  C'oni,  then 
besieged  by  the  Austrians;  and  after  a  desidtory 
warfare  for  several  weeks,  he  commenced  a  de- 
cisive movement  for  that  purpose  at  the  end  of 
October,  with  3.5,000  men.  But  before  the  dif- 
ferent French  columns  coidd  effect  a  junction, 
they  were  separately  assailed  by  Melas:  the  di- 
visions of  Grenier  and  Victor  were  overwhelmed 
at  Genola  (Nov.  4),  and  defeated  witli  tlu'  loss  of 
7,000  men;  and  though  St.  Cyr  repidsed  the  Im- 
perialists (Nov.  10)  on  the  ]>Iateau  of  Novi,  Coni 
was  left  to  its  fate,  and  surrendered  with  all  its 
garrison  (Dec.  4).  An  epidemic  disorder  broke 
out  in  the  French  army,  to  which  Championnet 
himself,  and  numerous  soldiers,  fell  victims:  the 
troops  giving  way  to  despair,  abandoned  their 
standards  by  hundreds  and  returned  to  France; 
and  it  was  with  difficulty  that  the  eloquent  ex- 
hortations of  St.  Cyr  svicceeded  in  keeping  to- 
gether a  sufficient  number  to  defend  the  Hochetta 
pass,  in  front  of  Genoa,  the  lo.ss  of  which  would 
have  entailed  destruction  on  the  whole  army. 
The  discomfited  Republicans  were  driven  back 
on  their  own  frontiers;  and,  excepting  Genoa, 
the  tricolor  flag  was  everywhere  ex])elled  from 
Italy.  At  the  same  time  the  camjiaign  on  the 
Rhine  was  drawing  to  a  close.  The  army  of 
Massena  was  not  strong  enough  to  follow  up  the 
brilliant  success  at  Zurich,  and  the  jealousies  of 
the  Austrians  and  Russians,  who  mutually  laiil 
on  each  other  the  blame  of  the  late  disasters,  pre- 
vented their  acting  cordially  in  concert  against 
him.  Suwarroff  at  length,  in  a  fit  of  exaspera- 
tion, drew  off  his  troops  to  winter  (luarters  in 
Bavaria,  and  took  no  further  share  in  the  war; 
and  a  fruitless  attempt  in  November  against 
Pliililjsburg,  by  Lecourbe,  who  had  been  trans- 
ferred to  the  command  on  the  lower  Rhine,  closed 
the  operations  in  that  quarter." — E/n'ti/me  of  Ali- 
son's Hist,  of  Europe,  sects.  245-251  {eh.  28,  v.  7 
of  complete  trork). — ileantime,  the  French  had 
been  entirely  expelled  from  southern  Italy.  On 
the  withdrawal  of  Macdonald,  with  most  of  his 
army,  from  Naples,  "Cardinal  Ruffo,  a  soldier, 
churchman,  and  politician,  put  himself  at  the 
head  of  a  numerous  body  of  insurgents,  and 
commenced  war  against  such  French  troo|)S  as 
had  been  left  in  the  south  and  in  the  middle  of 
Italy.  This  movement  was  actively  sup])orleil 
by  the  British  fleet.  Lord  Nelson  recovered 
Naples;  Rome  surrendered  to  Commodore  Trow- 
bridge. Thus  the  Parthenopean  and  Roman  re- 
publics were  extinguished  forever.  The  royal 
family  returned  to  Naples,  and  that  fine  city  and 
country  were  once  more  a  kingdom.  Rome,  the 
capital  of  the  world,  was  occupied  by  Neapolitan 
troops." — Sir  "\V.  Scott,  Life  of  Nnjiolecm,  ch.  38. 

Also  in:  L.  M.  P.  de  Laverne,  Life  <f  Soit- 
varof,  ch.  6. — H.  Spalding,  tiuconifl'. — P.  Colletta, 
Ilist.  of  the  Kingdom  of  Snples,  bk.  4,  ch.  2  ami 
bk.  5,  ch.  1-2  (f.  1).— T.  J.  Pettigrew,  Metmirs  of 
Lord  Xelso,,.  c.  1,  ch.  S-9. 

A.  D.  1799  (September  —  October). — Disas- 
trous ending  of  the  Anglo-Russian  invasion  of 
Holland. — Capitulation  of  the  Duke  of  York. 
— Dissolution  of  the  Dutch  East  India  Com- 
pany.— ^"It  is  very  obvious  that  the  Duke  of 
York  was  selected  in  an  unlucky  hour  to  be  the 
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commander-in-chief  of  tlii.s  Anglo-Russian  expe- 
dition, wlien  we  compare  the  time  in  which 
Abercrombie  was  alone  on  tlie  marshy  promon- 
tory of  the  Helder  .  .  .  with  tlie  subsequent 
period.  On  tlie  10th  of  September  Abercrom- 
bie successfully  repulsed  the  attack  of  General 
Brune,  who  had  come  for  the  purpose  from  Haar- 
lem to  Alkniar;  on  the  19th  the  Duke  of  York 
landed,  and  soon  ruined  everything.  The  first 
<livision  of  the  Russians  had  at  length  arrived  on 
the  1.5th,  under  the  command  of  General  Herr- 
mann, for  whom  it  was  originally  destined,  al- 
though unhappily  it  afterwards  came  into  the 
hands  of  General  Kors;ikoff.  Tlie  duke  there- 
fore thought  he  might  venture  on  a  general 
attack  on  the  19th.  In  this  attack  Herrmann  led 
the  right  wing,  which  was  formed  bj'  the  Rus- 
sians, and  Abercrombie,  with  whom  was  the 
Prince  of  Orange,  the  left,  whilst  the  centre  was 
left  to  the  Duke  of  York,  the  commander-in- 
chief.  This  decisive  battle  was  fought  at  Ber- 
gen, a  place  situated  to  the  north  of  Alkmar. 
The  combined  array  was  victorious  on  both 
wings,  and  Horn,  on  the  Zuyder  Zee,  was  occu- 
pied ;  the  Duke  of  York,  who  was  only  a  general 
for  parades  and  reviews,  mereh'  indulged  the 
centre  with  a  few  mana?uvres  hither  and  thither. 
.  .  .  The  Russians,  therefore,  who  were  left 
alone  in  impassible  marshes,  traversed  by  ditches, 
and  unknown  to  their  officers,  lost  many  men, 
and  were  at  length  surrounded,  and  even  their 
general  taken  prisoner.  The  duke  concerned 
himself  very  little  about  the  Russians,  and  had 
long  before  prudently  retired  into  his  trenches: 
and,  as  the  Russians  were  lost,  Abercrombie  and 
the  Crown  Prince  were  obliged  to  relinquish 
Horn."  The  incapacity  of  the  commander-in- 
chief  held  the  army  paralyzed  during  the  fort- 
night following,  suffering  from  sickness  and 
want,  wliile  it  would  still  have  been  practicable 
to  push  forward  to  South  Holliind.  "A  series 
of  bloody  engagements  took  place  from  the  '3nd 
till  the  6tli  of  October,  and  the  object  of  the 
attack  upon  the  whole  line  of  the  French  and 
Batavian  array  would  have  been  attained  had 
Abercrombie  alone  commanded.  The  English 
and  Russians,  who  call  this  the  battle  of  Alkmar, 
were  indisputably  victorious  in  the  engagements 
of  the  2nd  and  3rd  of  October.  They  even  drove 
the  enemy  before  them  to  the  neighbourhood  of 
Haarlem,  after  having  taken  possession  of  Alk- 
mar; but  on  the  6th,  Brune,  who  owes  his  other- 
wise very  moderate  military  renown  to  this  en- 
gagement alone,  having  received  a  reinforcement 
of  some  thousands  on  the  4th  and  oth,  renewed 
the  battle.  The  fighting  on  this  day  took  place 
at  Castricum,  on  a  narrow  strip  of  land  between 
the  sea  and  the  lake  of  Haarlem,  a  position  fa- 
vourable to  the  French.  The  French  report  is,  as 
usual,  full  of  the  boasts  of  a  splendid  victory; 
the  EnglLsli,  however,  remained  in  possession 
of  the  field,  and  did  not  retire  to  their  trenches 
behind  Alkmar  and  to  the  marshes  of  Zyp  till 
the  7tli.  ...  In  not  more  than  eight  days  after- 
wards, the  want  in  the  array  and  the  an.\ietv 
of  its  incapable  commander-in-chief  became  so 
great,  the  number  of  the  sick  increased  so  rapidly, 
and  the  fear  of  the  difficulties  of  embarkation  in 
winter  so  grew  and  spread,  that  the  duke  ac- 
cepted the  most  shameful  capitulation  that  had 
ever  been  offered  to  an  English  general,  except  at 
Saratoga.  This  capitulation,  concluded  on  the 
19th  of  October,  was  only  granted  because  the 


English,  by  destroying  the  dykes,  had  it  in  their 
power  to  ruin  the  country." — F.  C.  Schlo.sser, 
Ilixt.  of  the  EiyhttfutU  I'euiui)/.  r.  7,  pp.  149-151. 
— "For  the  failure  in  accomplishing  the  great  ob- 
jects of  emancipating  Holland  and  restoring  its 
legitimate  ruler;  for  the  clamorous  joy  with 
which  her  enemies,  foreign  and  domestic,  hailed 
the  event;  the  government  of  Great  Britain  had 
many  consolations.  ,  ,  .  The  Dutch  fleet,  which, 
in  the  hands  of  an  enterprising  enemy,  might 
have  been  so  injuriously  employed,  was  a  cap- 
ture of  immense  importance :  if  Holland  was  ever 
to  become  a  friend  and  ally,  we  had  abundant 
means  of  promoting  her  prosperity  and  re-estab- 
lishing her  greatness;  if  an  enemy,  her  means 
uf  injury  and  hopes  of  rivaLship  were  effectually 
suppressed.  Her  East-India  Company,  .  .  .  long 
the  rival  of  our  own  in  power  and  prosperity, 
whose  dividends  in  some  years  had  risen  to  the 
amount  of  40  per  cent.,  now  finally  closed  its 
career,  making  a  paltry  final  payment  in  part  of 
the  arrears  of  dividends  for  the  present  and  three 
preceding  years. " — J.  Adolphus,  Hist,  of  Eng.  : 
Reirpi  of  Georrjc  III. ,  ch.  109  (r.  7). 

Also  ix:  G.  R.  Gleig.  Life  of  Gen.  Sir  R. 
Abercromby  (Eminent  liritish  yiiUtnry  Commnn- 
ders,  t.  .3). 

A.  D.  1799  (November). — Return  of  Bona- 
parte from  Egypt.  —  The  first  Napoleonic 
Coup  d'Etat. — Revolution  of  the  i8th  Bru- 
raaire. — End  of  the  First  Republic. — Creation 
of  the  Consulate. — "  When  Bonaparte,  by  means 
of  the  bundle  of  pajjcrs  which  Sidney  Smith 
caused  to  find  their  way  through  the  French 
lines,  learned  the  condition  of  affairs  in  Europe, 
there  was  but  one  course  consistent  with  his 
character  for  him  to  pursue.  There  was  nothing 
more  to  be  done  in  Egypt ;  there  was  everything 
to  be  done  in  France.  If  he  were  to  lead  his 
army  back,  even  in  case  he  should,  by  some 
miracle,  elude  the  eager  eyes  of  Lord  Nelson,  the 
act  would  be  generally  regarded  as  a  confession 
of  disaster.  If  he  were  to  remain  with  the  array, 
he  could,  at  best,  do  nothing  but  i>ursue  a  purely 
defensive  policy;  and  if  the  army  were  to  be 
overwhelmed,  it  was  no  part  of  Napoleonism  to 
lie  involved  in  the  disaster.  ...  It  would  be  far 
shrewder  to  throw  the  responsibility  of  the  future 
of  Egypt  on  another,  and  to  transfer  himself  to 
the  field  that  was  fast  ripening  for  the  coveted 
harvest.  Of  course  Bonaparte,  under  such  cir- 
cumstances, did  not  liesitate  as  to  which  course 
to  pursue.  Robbing  the  army  of  such  good 
officers  as  survived,  he  left  it  in  command  of  the 
only  one  who  had  dared  to  raise  his  voice  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  work  of  the  18th  Fructitlor  .  .  .  the 
heroic  but  indignant  Kleber.  \Vas  there  ever  a 
more  exquisite  revenge  ?  .  .  .  On  the  arrival  of 
Bonaparte  in  Paris  everything  seemeil  ready  to 
his  hand.  .  .  .  The  policy  which,  in  the  seizure 
of  Switzerland  and  the  Papal  States,  he  liad 
taken  pains  to  inaugurate  before  his  <leparture 
for  Egypt  had  borne  its  natural  fruit.  As  never 
before  in  the  history  of  Europe,  England,  Hol- 
land, Russia,  Austria,  Naples,  and  even  Turkey 
had  joined  hands  in  a  common  cause,  and  as  a 
natural  consequence  the  Directory  had  been  de- 
feated at  every  point.  Nor  was  it  unnatural  for 
the  people  to  attribute  all  these  disasters  to  the 
inetficiency  of  the  government.  The  Directory 
had  really  fallen  into  general  contempt,  and  at 
the  new  election  on  the  30th  Prairial  it  had  been 
practically   overthrown,     Rewbell,   who   by  his 
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iiiHuoncc  luul  stood  at  the  lieiul  of  alTairs,  liad 
been  obliged  to  irivc  way."  aud  Sicyi'S  had  been 
put  in  his  place.  "  By  the  side  of  this  fantastic 
statesiiuui  .  .  .  IJarras  had  been  retained,  prob- 
ably for  no  other  reason  than  that  he  was  sure 
to  be  found  with  the  majority,  while  the  other 
raember.s,  Gohier,  Moidins,  and  lloger-Dueos 
w^ere  men  from  who.-ie  supjiosed  n\edioerity  no  very 
deeideil  opposition  eould  be  antieipated.  Thus 
the  popular  party  was  not  only  revenj;ed  for  tlie 
outrages  of  Fruetidor.  but  it  had  also  made  up 
the  new  Directory  of  men  who  seemed  likely  to 
be  nothing  but  clay  in  the  liands  of  lionaparte. 
.  .  .  The  manner  in  which  the  General  was  re- 
ceived can  have  left  no  possible  doubt  remaining 
in  his  mind  as  to  the  strength  of  his  hold  on  the 
hearts  of  the  jieople.  It  nuist  have  been  ap|)arent 
toallthat  heneede<l  l)Ut  to  declare  himself,  in  order 
to  secure  a  well-nigh  imaninious  support  and  fol- 
lowing of  the  masses.  But  with  the  political  lead- 
ers tlie  case,  for  obvious  reasons,  was  far  tlirt'crent. 
.  .  .  His  popularity  was  so  overwhelming,  that 
in  his  enrait}'  the  leaders  could  anticipate  nothing 
but  annihilation,  in  his  friendship  nothing  but 
insigniticance.  .  .  .  The  member  of  the  govern- 
ment who,  at  the  time,  wielded  uiost  intiuence. 
was  Sieyf'S.  a  man  to  whom  ])ersoually  the  Gen- 
eral had  so  imcouquerable  an  aversion,  that  Jose- 
phine was  accustomed  to  lefer  to  liim  as  her 
husband's  bete  noir.  It  waS  evident  that  Sley6s 
was  the  most  formidable  obstacle  to  the  General's 
advance."  As  a  first  movement.  Bonaparte  en- 
deavorcil  to  bring  about  the  removal  of  Sieves 
from  the  Director)'  and  his  own  election  to  the 
place.  Failing  this,  his  party  attempted  the  im- 
mediate creation  of  a  (.lictatorship.  When  that, 
too.  was  found  impracticable.  Sieyes  was  per- 
suaded to  a  recouciliation  anil  alliance  with  the 
ambitious  soldier,  and  the  two.  at  a  meeting, 
planned  the  proceedings  "which  led  to  that  dark 
day  in  French  history  known  as  the  18th  Bru- 
maire  [Xovember  9.  1799].  It  remained  only  to 
get  al)solute  control  of  the  military  forces,  a  task 
at  that  time  in  no  way  ditheult.  The  otHcers 
who  had  returned  with  Bonaparte  from  Egypt 
were  impatient  to  follow  wherever  their  master 
might  lead.  Jloreau,  who,  since  the  death  of 
Hoche,  was  regarded  as  standing  next  to  Bona- 
parte in  military  ability,  was  not  reluctant  to 
cast  in  his  lot  with  the  others,  aud  ;\Iacdouald  as 
well  as  8erurier  soon  followed  his  example. 
Bernadotte  alone  would  yield  to  neilhcr  tlatterj' 
nor  intimidation.  .  .  .  Wliile  Bonaparte  was  thus 
marshalling  his  forces  in  the  Hue  de  la  Victoire, 
the  way  was  oi>ening  in  the  Councils.  A  com- 
mission of  the  Ancients,  made  up  of  the  leading- 
conspirators,  had  worked  all  night  drawing  up 
the  proposed  articles,  in  order  tluit  in  the  morning 
the  Council  might  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  vote 
them.  The  meeting  was  called  for  seven  o'clock. 
and  care  was  taken  not  tn  notify  those  members 
whose  opposition  there  was  reason  to  fear.  .  .  . 
The  articles  were  adopted  without  discussion. 
Those  present  voted,  first,  to  remove  the  sessions 
of  the  Councils  from  Paris  to  Saint  Cloud  (a  privi- 
lege which  the  constitution  conferred  upon  the 
Ancients  alone),  thus  putting  them  at  once  beyond 
the  power  of  inlluencing  the  popiUace  and  of 
standing  in  the  way  of  Bonaparte.  They  then 
passed  a  decree  giving  to  Bonaparte  the  com- 
m;ind  of  the  military  forces,  at  the  same  time 
inviting  him  to  come  to  the  Assembly  for  the 
purpose  of  taking  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the 


Constitution. "  Bonaparte  appeared,  ace  ordingly, 
before  the  Coiuicil ;  but  instead  of  taking  an  oath 
of  allegiance  to  the  constitution,  he  made  a 
speech  which  he  closed  by  declaring:  "  We  want 
a  Republic  founded  on  true  liberty  and  national 
representation.  We  will  have  it.  I  swear;  I 
swear  it  in  my  own  name  and  that  of  my  com- 
panions in  arms."  "Thus  tlic  mockery  of  the 
oath-taking  in  the  Council  of  Ancients  was  ac- 
complished. The  General  had  now  a  more  dif- 
ficult part  to  perform  in  the  Coimcil  of  Five 
Hundred.  As  the  meeting  of  the  A.ssembly  was 
not  to  occur  until  twelve  o'clock  of  the  following 
day,  Bonaparte  made  use  of  the  intervening  time 
in  posting  his  forces  and  in  disposing  of  the 
Directory.  .  .  .  There  was  one  locality  in  the 
city  where  it  was  jirobable  aggressive  force  would 
be  reijuired.  The  Luxembourg  was  the  seat  of  the 
Directory,  and  the  Directory  must  at  all  hazards 
be  crushed.  .  .  .  Bonaparte  knew  well  how  to 
turn  all  such  ignominious  .service  to  ac<'oiuil. 
In  close  imitation  of  that  policy  which  had  left 
Kleber  in  Egypt,  he  ])laced  the  Luxembourg  in 
charge  of  the  only  nuui  in  the  nation  who  could 
now  be  regarded  as  his  rival  for  po|iular  favor. 
Moreau  fell  into  tlic  snare,  and  by  so  doing  lost 
a  popularity  which  he  was  never  afterwards  able 
to  regain.  Having  thus  placed  his  military 
forces,  Bonaparte  turned  his  attention  to  the 
Directors.  The  resignations  of  Sieyis  and  of 
Rogcr-Diicos  he  already  had  upon  his  table.  It 
remained  only  to  procure  the  others.  Bairas. 
without  warning,  was  confronted  by  Talleyrand 
aud  Bruix.  who  asked  him  without  circumlocu- 
tion to  resign  his  ollice."  which  he  did.  after 
slight  hesitation.  Gohier  aud  Jloulins  were  ad- 
dressetl  by  Bonaparte  in  person,  but  firmlj^  re- 
sisted his  importunities  and  his  threats.  'They 
were  then  made  prisoners  by  >Iorcau.  "  The 
night  of  the  18th  pas.sed  in  comparative  tran- 
quillity. The  fact  that  there  was  no  organized 
resistance  is  accounted  for  by  Lanfrey  with  a 
single  raournfid  statement,  that  'nothing  of  the 
kind  could  be  expected  of  a  nation  that  liad  been 
decapitated.  All  the  men  of  rank  in  France  for 
the  [u-evious  ten  years,  either  by  character  or 
genius  or  virtue,  had  been  mown  down,  first  bv 
the  scalTolds  and  proscriptions,  next  by  war.'" 
On  the  morrow,  the  19th  of  Brumaire  (Xovem- 
ber 10)  the  sitting  of  the  two  councils  began 
at  two  o'clock.  In  the  Council  of  Five  Hundred 
the  partisans  of  Bonaparte  were  less  numerous 
than  in  that  of  the  Ancients,  aud  a  powerful  iu- 
dignaticm  at  the  doings  of  the  previous  day  began 
ipuckly  to  show  itself.  In  the  midst  of  a  warm 
ilebate  upon  the  resignation  of  Barras.  which 
had  .I'ust  been  received,  "the  door  was  opened, 
and  Bonaparte,  surrounded  by  his  grenadiers, 
entered  the  hall.  A  burst  of  indignation  at 
once  arose'.  Every  member  sjirang  to  his  feet. 
'  What  is  this  '; '  they  cried,  '  swords  here  !  armeil 
men!  Away!  we  will  have  no  dictator  here." 
Then  some  of  the  deputies,  bokler  than  the  others, 
surrounded  Bonaparte  and  overwhelmed  him 
with  invectives.  '  You  are  violating  the  sanctity 
of  the  laws ;  what  are  you  doing,  rash  man  '? ' 
exclaimed  Bigonnet.  'Is  it  for  this  that  you 
have  conquered  ';'  demanded  Destrem,  advancing 
towards  him.  (.)thers  seized  him  by  the  collar  of 
his  coat,  and,  shaking  him  violently,  reproached 
him  with  treason.  This  reception,  though  the 
General  had  come  with  the  purpo.se  of  intimidat- 
ing the  Assembly,  fairly  overwhelmed  him,    Eye- 
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■witnesses  declare  that  he  turned  pale,  and  fell 
fainting  into  the  arms  of  his  soldiers,  who  drew 
him  cTiit  of  the  hall."  His  brother  Lucien.  who 
was  Pre.sident  of  the  Council,  showed  better 
nerve.  By  refusing  to  put  motions  that  were 
made  to  vote,  and  tiually  by  resigning  his  office 
and  quitting  the  chair,  he  threw  the  Council  into 
confusion.  Then,  appearing  to  the  troops  out- 
sitle,  who  supposed  him  to  be  still  President  of 
the  Council,  he  harangued  them  and  summoned 
them  to  clear  the  chamber.  "'The  grenadiers 
poured  into  the  hall.  A  last  cry  of  '  Vive  la 
Kepublique  '  was  raised,  and  a  moment  later  the 
hall  was  empty.  Thus  the  crime  of  the  con- 
spirators was  consummated,  and  the  First  French 
Republic  was  at  an  end.  After  this  action  it 
remained  only  to  put  into  the  hands  of  Bonaparte 
the  semblance  of  regular  authority.  ...  A 
phantom  of  the  Council  of  Five  Hundred  —  Cor- 
net, one  of  them,  says  30  members  —  met  in  the 
evening  and  voted  the  measures  which  had  been 
previously  agreed  upon  by  the  conspirators. 
Bonaparte.  Sieyes.  and  RogerDucos  were  ap- 
pointed provisional  consuls ;  57  members  of  the 
Council  who  hud  been  most  prominent  in  their 
opposition  were  excluded  from  their  seats;  a  list 
of  proscriptions  was  prepared ;  two  commission- 
ers chosen  from  the  assemblies  were  appointed 
to  assist  the  consuls  in  their  work  of  organiza- 
tion; and,  linally,  .  .  .  they  adjourned  the  legis- 
lative body  until  the  20th  of  February." — C.  K. 
Adams,  Democracy  and  Monarchy  in  France, 
ch.  4. 

Also  in:  P.  Lanfrey,  Hid.  of  Xapoleon  I. — A. 
Thiers,  Hist,  of  the  French  Rer.  {Am.  ed.).  v.  4. 
pp.  407-430. — il.  de  Bourrienne,  Private  Meminr.t 
of  Xapoleon,  r.  1,  ch.  34-27. — Count  Miotde  Melito. 
J/,7/(»/r.v.  ch.  0. 

A.  D.  1799  (November  —  December). —  The 
constitution  of  the  consulate. — Bonaparte  as 
First  Consul. — ■'  During  the  three  months  which 
loUowed  the  l.sthBrumairc,  approbation  and  ex- 
pectation were  general.  A  provisional  govern- 
ment had  been  appointed,  composed  of  three 
consuls,  Bonaparte,  Sieyes,  and  Roger-Dueos, 
with  two  legislative  commissioners,  entrusted  to 
prepare  the  constitution  and  a  definitive  order  of 
things.  The  consuls  and  the  two  commissioners 
were  installed  on  the  21st  Brumaire.  This  pro- 
visional government  abolished  the  law  respecting 
hostages  and  compulsory  loans;  it  permitted  the 
return  of  the  priests  proscribed  since  the  18th 
Fructidor;  it  released  from  prison  and  sent  out  of 
the  republic  the  emigrants  who  had  been  ship- 
wrecked on  the  coast  of  Calais,  and  who  for  four 
years  were  captives  in  France,  and  were  exposed 
to  the  heavy  punishment  of  the  emigrant  array. 
All  these  measures  were  very  favourably  re- 
ceived. But  public  opinion  revolted  at  a  pro- 
scription put  in  force  against  the  extreme  repul)- 
Means.  Thirty-six  of  them  were  sentenced  to 
transportation  to  Guiana,  and  twenty -one  were 
put  under  serveillance  in  the  department  of 
Charante-Inferieure,  merely  hy  a  decree  of  the 
consuls  on  the  report  of  Fouche,  minister  of 
police.  The  public  viewed  unfavourably  all 
who  attacked  the  government,  but  at  the  same 
time  it  exclaimed  against  an  act  so  arbitrary  and 
unjust.  The  consuls,  accordingl}-,  recoiled  be- 
fore their  own  act;  they  first  commuted  trans- 
portation into  surveillance,  and  soon  withdrew 
surveillance  itself.  It  was  not  long  before  a  rup- 
ture broke  out  between  the  authors  of  the  18th 


Brumaire.  During  their  provisional  authority 
it  did  not  create  much  noise,  because  it  took 
place  in  the  legislative  commissions.  The  new 
constitution  was  the  cause  of  it.  Sieyes  and 
Bonaparte  could  not  agree  on  this  subject:  the 
former  wished  to  institute  France,  the  latter  to 
govern  it  as  a  master.  .  .  .  Bonaparte  took  part 
in  the  deliberations  of  the  constituent  committee, 
with  his  instinct  of  power,  he  seized  upon  everj-- 
thing  in  the  ideas  of  Sieyes  which  was  calculated 
to  serve  his  projects,  and  caused  the  rest  to  be 
rejected.  ...  On  the  34th  of  December,  1799 
(Xivose,  year  VIII.),  forty-live  days  after  the 
18th  Brumaire,  was  published  the  constitution 
of  the  year  VIII.  ;  it  was  composed  of  the  wrecks 
of  that  of  Sieves,  now  become  a  constitution  of 
servitude." — F.  A.  Mignet,  Hist,  of  the  French 
Rer.,  ch.  14. — "The  new  constitution  was  still 
republic  in  name  and  appearance,  but  monarchi- 
cal in  fact,  the  latter  concealed,  by  the  govern- 
ment being  committed,  not  to  the  hand  of  one 
individual,  but  of  three.  The  three  persons  so 
tixed  u|inn  were  denominated  consuls,  and  ap- 
pointeil  for  ten  years ; —  one  of  them,  however, 
was  really  ruler,  although  he  only  obtained  the 
modest  name  of  First  Consul.  The  rights  which 
Bonaparte  caused  to  be  given  to  himself  made  all 
the  rest  nothing  more  than  mere  deception.  The 
First  Consul  was  to  invite  the  others  merely  to 
consultation  on  affairs  of  state,  whilst  he  himself, 
either  immediately  or  through  the  senate,  was  to 
appoint  to  all  places  of  trust  and  authority,  to 
decide  absolutely  upon  questions  of  peace  or 
war,  and  to  be  assisted  by  a  council  of  state. 
...  In  order  to  cover  and  conceal  the  power  of 
the  First  Consul,  especialh'  in  reference  t<i  the 
appointment  of  persons  to  offices  of  trust  and 
authority,  a  senate  was  created,  which  neither 
belonged  to  the  people  nor  to  the  government, 
but  immediately  from  the  very  beginning  was  an 
assembly  of  courtiers  and  placemen,  and  at  a 
later  period  became  the  mere  tool  of  every  kind 
of  despotism,  b\'  rendering  it  easy  to  dispense 
with  the  legislative  body.  The  senate  consisted 
of  eighty  members,  a  part  of  whom  were  to  be 
immediately  nominated  from  the  lists  of  notabil- 
ity, and  the  senate  to  till  up  its  own  body  from 
persons  submitted  to  them  by  the  First  Consul, 
the  tribunate,  and  the  legislative  body.  Each 
senator  was  to  have  a  salary  of  25,000  f.  ;  their 
meetings  were  not  pulilic.  and  their  business  very 
small.  From  the  national  lists  the  senate  was 
also  to  select  consuls,  legislators,  tribunes,  and 
judges  of  the  Court  of  Cassation.  Large  lists 
were  first  presented  to  the  communes,  on  which, 
according  to  Roederer,  there  stood  some  500.000 
names,  out  of  which  the  communes  selected 
50.000  for  the  departmental  lists,  from  which 
again  5,O(J0  were  to  lie  chosen  for  the  national 
list.  From  these  5.000  names,  selected  from  the 
departmental  list,  or  from  what  was  termed  the 
national  list,  the  senate  was  afterwards  to  elect 
the  members  of  the  legislature  and  the  high  of- 
ficers of  government.  The  legislature  was  to 
consist  of  two  chambers,  the  tribunate  and  the 
legislative  body  —  the  former  composed  of  100, 
atitl  the  latter  "of  300  members.  The  chambers 
had  no  power  of  taking  the  initiative,  that  is, 
they  were  obliged  to  wait  till  bills  were  sub- 
mitted to  them,  and  could  of  themselves  origi- 
nate nothing:  they  were,  however,  permitted  to 
express  wishes  of  all  kinds  to  the  government. 
Each  bill  (projet  de  loi)  was  introduced  into  the 
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tribunate  by  three  members  of  tlic  council  of 
st;ite,  and  there  defended  by  them,  because  the 
trihiiiiate  alone  had  the  rij^lit  of  discussion, 
whilst  the  mere  power  of  saying  Yea  or  Nay  was 
conferred  upon  the  members  of  the  lesrislative 
l)ody.  The  trUiunate,  having  accepted  the  bill, 
sent  three  of  its  members,  accompanied  by  the 
members  from  the  council  of  state,  to  defenil  the 
measure  in  the  as.senibly  of  the  legislative  bo<ly. 
Every  year  one-fifth  of  the  members  of  the  legisla- 
tive body  was  to  retire  from  otlice.  being,  how- 
ever, always  re-eligible  as  long  as  their  names 
remained  on  the  national  list.  The  sittings  of  the 
legislative  body  alone  were  luiblic.  because  they 
were  only  permitted  to  be  silent  listeners  to  the 
addresses  of  the  Iribnnes  or  councillors  of  state, 
and  to  assent  to,  or  dissent  from,  tlie  proposed 
law.  Not  above  100  persons  were,  however,  al- 
lowed to  be  present  as  auditors;  the  sittings  were 
not  allowed  to  continue  hmgerthan  four  months; 
both  chambers,  however,  might  be  summoned  to 
an  extraordinary  sitting.  .  .  .  When  the  consti- 
tution was  ready  to  be  brought  into  operation. 
Sieyes  terminated  merely  as  he  had  begun,  and 
Honajiartc  saw  with  pleasure  that  he  showed 
himself  both  contemptible  and  venal.  He  be- 
came a  dumb  senator,  with  a  yearly  income  of 
23.000  f. ;  and  obtained  800.(500  f.  from  the 
directorial  treasury,  whilst  Hoger  Ducos  was 
obliged  to  go  away  contented  with  a  douceur 
of  120.000  f.  ;  and.  last  of  all,  Sieyes  conde- 
scended to  accept  from  Bonaparte  a  present  of 
the  national  domain  of  C'rosne,  which  he  after- 
wanls  exchanged  fur  another  estate.  For  col- 
leagues in  his  new  dignity  Bonaparte  selected 
very  able  and  skilful  men.  but  wholly  destitute 
of  all  nobility  of  mind,  and  to  whom  it  never 
once  occurred  to  offer  him  any  opposition;  these 
were  Cambacer^s  and  Lebruu.  The  former,  a 
celebrated  lawyer,  although  formerly  a  vehe- 
ment Jacobin,  imjiatiently  waited  till  Bonaparte 
brought  forth  ;igain  all  the  old  plunder;  and 
then,  covered  with  orders,  he  strutted  up  and 
down  the  Palais  Royal  like  a  peacock,  and  ex- 
hiljited  himself  as  a  show.  Lebrun,  who  was 
afterwards  created  a  duke,  at  a  later  period  dis- 
tinguished himself  by  being  the  first  to  revive 
the  use  of  hair  powder;  in  f.iet,  he  was  com- 
pletely a  child  and  partisan  of  the  olden  times, 
although  for  a  time  he  had  ])layed  the  part  of  a 
Girondist.  ...  As  early  as  the  2->th  and  20th  of 
December  the  First  Consul  took  up  his  abode  in 
the  Tuilerics.  There  the  name  of  citizen  alto- 
gether disappeared,  for  the  consul's  wife  caused 
herself  again  to  be  addressed  as  Madame.  Every- 
thing which  concerned  the  government  now  began 
to  assume  full  activity,  and  the  adjourned  legis- 
lative councils  were  summoned  for  the  1st  of 
January,  in  order  that  they  might  be  dissolved." 
— F.  C.  Schlosser.  Hint,  of  the  Eighteenth  Cen- 
tury, V.  7,  pp.  189-192. 

Ai-so  rx:  P.  Lanfrey,  Ilut.  of  Napoleon  I.,  r. 
1,  ch.  13-14.— A.  Thiers,  Hixt.  of  the  Conmiltitr 
and  Empire,  bk.  1-2  {r.  1). — H.  C.  Lockwood, 
Cunnt.  Hint,  if  Frmiff,  rh.  '2  iim!  upp.  4. 

A.  D.  i8oo. — Convention  with  the  United 
States.  .See  Umtkd  States  of  Am.  :  A.  U, 
isoii. 

A.  D.  i8oo  (January — June). —  Affairs  in 
Egypt. — The  repudiated  Treaty  of  El  Arish. 
— K16ber's  victory  at  Heliopolis. — His  assas- 
sination.—  "Affairs  in  Egypt  had  been  on  the 
wliole  unfavourable  to  the  French,   since   that 


army  had  lost  the  presence  of  the  commander-in- 
chief.  Kleber,  on  whom  the  command  devolved, 
was  discontented  both  at  the  unceremonious  and 
sudden  manner  in  which  the  duty  had  been  im- 
posed ujion  him.  an<l  with  the  scarcity  of  means 
ii'ft  to  support  his  defence.  Perceiving  himself 
threatened  by  a  large  Turkish  force,  which  was 
collecting  for  the  i)urpii.se  of  avenging  the  de- 
fiat  of  the  vizier  at  Aboukir.  he  became  desirous 
of  giving  up  a  settlement  which  he  despaired  of 
maintaining.  Ile.signed  accordingly  a  convention 
with  the  Turkish  plenipotentiaries,  and  Sir  Sid- 
ney .Smith  on  the  part  of  the  British  [at  FA 
Arish.  January  28.  1800].  by  which  it  was  pro- 
vided that  the  French  should  evacuate  Egypt, 
and  that  Kleber  and  his  army  should  be  trans- 
ported to  France  in  s:ifety,  without  lieing  mo- 
lested by  the  British  fleet.  When  the  British 
government  received  advice  of  this  convention 
they  refused  to  ratify  it.  (m  the  ground  that  Sir 
Sidney  Smith  had  exceeded  his  powers  in  enter- 
ing into  it.  The  Earl  of  Elgin  luiving  been  sent 
out  as  plenipotentiary  to  the  Porte,  it  was  as- 
serted that  Sir  Siilney's  ministi-rial  powers  were 
superseded  bj'  his  appuintment.  .  .  .  The  truth 
was  that  the  arrival  of  Kleber  and  his  army  in 
the  south  of  France,  at  the  very  moment  when 
the  successes  of  Suwarrow  gave  strong  hopes  of 
making  some  impression  on  her  frontier,  might 
have  had  a  mo.st  material  effect  upon  the  events 
of  the  war.  .  .  .  The  treaty  of  El  Arish  was  in 
consequence  broken  off,  Kleber.  disappointcil 
of  this  mode  of  extricating  him.self,  had  recourse 
to  arms.  The  Vizier  JoussefT  Pacha,  having 
cros-sed  the  Desert  and  entered  Egypt,  received 
a  bloody  and  decisive  defeat  from  the  French 
general,  near  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  cilv  of 
Heliopolis,  on  the  20th  of  March,  1800  [follow- 
ing which  Kleber  crushed  with  great  slaughter  a 
revolt  that  had  broken  out  in  Cairo].  The  meas- 
ures which  Kleber  adopted  after  this  victory 
were  well  calculated  to  maintain  the  possession 
of  the  country,  and  reconcile  the  inhabitants  to 
the  French  government.  ,  .  .  While  busied  in 
these  measures,  he  was  cut  short  by  the  blow  of 
an  assassin.  A  fanatic  Turk,  called  Soliman 
Haleby,  a  native  of  Aleppo,  imagined  he  was 
inspired  by  Heaven  to  slay  the  enemy  of  the 
Prophet  ;uid  the  Grand  Seignior.  He  concealed 
himself  in  a  cistern,  and  springing  out  on  Kleber 
when  there  was  only  one  man  in  companj'  with 
him,  stabbed  him  dead  [June  14].  .  .  .  The 
Baron  Mcnou.  on  whom  the  conunand  now  de- 
volved, was  an  inferior  person  to  Kleber.  .  .  . 
Jlenou  altered  for  the  worse  several  of  the  regu- 
lations of  Kleber.  and,  carrying  into  literal  exe- 
cution what  Buonaparte  had  only  written  and 
spoken  of,  he  became  an  actual  Mahommedan." 
— Sir  W.  Scott,  Life  of  Napoleon  Buonaparte, 
ch.  40. 

Also  ix:  A.  Thiers.  Hint,  of  the  Cons)ihitr  ninl 
Empire,  bk.  5  (c  1). 

A.  D.  1800-1801  (May — February). —  Bona- 
parte's second  Italian  campaign. — The  cross- 
ing of  the  Alps. — The  Battle  of  Marengo. — 
Moreau  in  Germany. — Hohenlinden. — Austrian 
siege  of  Genoa. — ■"  Preparations  fortlie  new  cam- 
paign in  spring  were  completed.  Jloreau  was 
made  commander-in-chief  of  the  army  of  the 
Rhine,  150,000  strong.  The  plan  of  the  campaign 
was  concerted  between  the  First  Consul  and  Car- 
not.  who  had  superseded  Berthier  as  Minister  at 
War,     The  operations  were  conducted  with  the 
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utmost  spcresy.  Napoleon  liad  detcnuiued  to 
strike  tlie  decisive  blow  against  Austria  in  Italy, 
and  to  command  there  in  person.  B.v  an  article 
in  the  (,'onstitiilioii  the  First  Consul  was  forbid- 
den to  take  command  of  an  army.  To  this  inter- 
diction he  cheerfully  assented;  but  he  evaded  it. 
as  soon  as  the  occasion  was  ripe,  by  giving  the 
nominal  command  of  the  army  of  Italy  to  Ber- 
tliier.  He  began  to  collect  troops  at  Dijon,  which 
were,  he  publicly  announced,  iuttnded  to  ad- 
vance upon  Italy.  They  consisteil  chiefly  of  con- 
scripts and  invalids,  with  a  numerous  staff,  and 
were  called  'the  army  of  reserve."  Meantime, 
while  caricatures  of  some  ancient  men  with 
wooden  legs  and  little  Tioys  of  twelve  years  old. 
entithd  'Bonaparte's  Army  of  Reserve,'  were 
amusing  the  Austrian  public,  the  real  ariu}-  of 
Italy  was  formed  in  the  heart  of  France,  and  was 
marching  by  various  roads  towards  Switzerland. 
.  .  .  The  artillery  was  sent  piecemeal  from  dif- 
ferent arsenals ;  the  provisions  necessary  to  an 
army  about  to  cross  barren  mountains  were  for- 
warded to  Geneva,  embarked  on  the  lake,  and 
landed  at  Villeneu%"e.  near  the  entrance  to  the 
valley  of  the  Simplon.  The  situation  of  the 
French  army  in  Italy  had  become  critical.  Mas- 
sena  had  thrown  himself  into  Genoa  with  12,00l> 
men.  and  was  endui-ing  all  the  rigours  of  a  siege, 
pressed  by  30,000  Austrians  under  General  Ott, 
seconded  b}-  the  British  fleet.  Suchet,  with  the 
remainder  of  the  French  army,  about  111. 000 
strong.  coni]iletely  cut  off  from  communication 
with  Mas.sena,  had  concentrated  his  forces  on  the 
Var.  was  maintaining  an  unequal  contest  with 
Melas,  the  Austrian  C(mimander-in-chief,  and 
strenuously  defending  the  French  frontier.  Na- 
polean's  plan  was  to  transport  his  army  across 
the  Alps,  plant  himself  in  the  rear  of  the  Aus- 
trians, intercept  their  (Mimmunications,  then  ma- 
nojuvre  so  as  to  jilace  his  own  army  and  that  of 
Massena  on  the  Atistrian  right  and  left  flaidis  re- 
spectively, cut  oft'  their  retreat,  and  flually  give 
them  battle  at  the  decisive  moment.  While  all 
Europe  imagined  that  the  multifarious  concerns 
of  the  Government  helil  tlie  First  Consul  at  Paris, 
he  was  travelling  at  a  rapid  rate  towards  Geneva, 
accompanied  only  by  his  secretary.  He  left 
Paris  on  the  6th  of  >Iay,  at  two  in  the  morning, 
leaving  Cambaceres  to  preside  until  his  return, 
and  ordering  Fouche  to  annoimce  that  he  was 
about  to  review  the  army  at  Dijon,  and  might 
possibly  go  as  far  as  Geneva,  but  would  return 
in  a  fortnight.  'Should  anything  happen.'  he 
significantly  added,  '  I  shall  be  back  like  a  thun- 
derbolt.'. ."  .  On  the  13th  the  First  Consul  re- 
viewed the  vanguard  of  his  army,  commanded  by 
General  Lannes.  at  Lausanne.  The  whole  army 
consisted  of  nearly  70.000  men.  Two  colunuis. 
each  of  al)out  (i.OOO  men,  were  put  in  motion,  one 
under  Tureau,  the  other  under  Chabran.  to  take 
the  routes  of  Mont  Cenis  and  the  Little  St.  Ber- 
nard. A  di\ision  consisting  of  15,000  men.  under 
^loncey,  detached  from  the  army  of  the  Khinc, 
was  to  march  by  St.  Gothard.  >Ioreau  ke]it  the 
Austrian  army  of  the  Rhine,  under  General  Kray, 
on  the  defensive  before  L'lm  [to  which  he  had 
forced  his  way  in  a  series  of  important  engage- 
ments, at  Engen,  Jlay  '.i,  at  Moeskirch,  !May"4,  at 
Biberach,  May  9,  and  at  Hochstadt,  June  19],  and 
held  himself  in  readiness  to  cover  the  operations 
of  the  First  Consid  in  Italy.  The  main  body  of 
the  French  army,  in  numbers  about  40.000.  nomi- 
nally commanded  by  Berthicr,  but  in  fact  by  the 


First  Consul  himself,  marched  on  the  I'itli  from 
J-ausanne  to  the  village  of  St,  Pierre,  at  the  foot 
of  the  Great  St  Bernard,  at  which  all  trace  of  a 
practicable  road  entirely  ceased.  Gener.il  Mare- 
scot,  the  engineer  who  had  been  sent  forward 
from  Geneva  to  reconnoitre,  reported  the  paths 
to  be  'barely  passable."  'Set  forward  imtne- 
diately  !  '  wrot<'  Xajioleon.  Field  forges  were 
established  at  St.  Pierre  to  dismount  the  guns, 
the  carriages  and  wheels  were  slung  on  poles, 
and  the  ammunition-bo.xes  Citrried  bymules.  A 
luimbir  of  trees  were  felled,  then  hollowed  out, 
and  the  pieces,  being  jammed  into  these  rough 
ca.ses.  100  soldiers  were  attached  to  each  and  or- 
dered to  drag  them  up  the  steeps.  .  .  .  The 
whole  army  effected  the  passage  of  the  Great  St. 
Bernard  in  three  days. " — R.  II.  Home.  lli»t.  of 
Xtipiihiiii  Bonaparte,  ch.  18. — "  From  >Iay  16  to 
May  19,  the  solitudes  of  the  vast  mountain  track 
echoed  to  the  din  and  tumult  of  war,  as  the  French 
soldiery  swept  over  its  heights  to  reach  the  val- 
ley of  the  Po  and  the  plains  of  Lombardy.  A 
hill  fort,  for  a  tiiue,  stopped  the  daring  invaders, 
but  the  obstacle  was  passed  bj-  an  ingenious 
stratagem;  and  before  long  Bonaparte,  exulting 
in  hope,  was  marching  from  the  verge  of  Pied- 
mont on  Milan,  having  made  a  demonstration 
against  Turin,  in  order  to  hide  his  real  purpose. 
By  .lune  3  the  whole  French  army,  joined  by  the 
reinforcement  sent  by  ^loreau.  was  in  possession 
of  the  Lombard  capital,  and  threatened  the  line 
of  its  enemy's  retreat,  having  successfully  accoiu- 
lilished  the  first  jiart  of  the  brilliant  design  of  its 
great  leader.  While  Bonaparte  was  thus  descend- 
ing from  the  Alps,  the  Austrian  commander  had 
been  pressing  forward  the  siege  of  Genoa  and  his 
oijerations  on  the  Var.  JIassena,  however,  stub- 
bornly held  out  in  Genoa  ;  and  Suchet  had  defended 
the  iletiles  of  Provence  with  a  weak  force  with 
such  marked  skill  that  his  adversary  had  made 
little  progress.  When  first  informed  of  the  ter- 
rible apparition  of  a  hostile  army  gathering  upon 
his  rear,  Melas  disbelieved  what  he  thought  im- 
possible; and  when  he  could  no  longer  discredit 
what  he  heard,  the  movements  by  Mont  Cenis 
and  against  Turin,  intended  to  perplex  him,  had 
made  him  hesitate.  As  soon,  however,  as  the  real 
design  of  the  First  Consul  was  fully  revealed,  the 
brave  Austrian  chief  resolved  to  force  his  way  to 
the  Adige  at  iiny  cost :  and,  directing  Ott  to  niise 
the  siege  of  (ienoa,  and  leaving  a  subordinate  to 
hold  Suchet  in  check,  he  began  to  draw  his  divi- 
ded army  together,  in  order  to  make  a  desperate 
attack  on  the  audacious  foe  upon  his  line  of  re- 
treat. Ott,  however,  delayed  some  days  to  re- 
ceive the  keys  of  Genoa,  which  fell  [.Tune  4]  after 
a  defence  memorable  in  the  aiuials  of  war;  and, 
.IS  the  Austrian  forces  had  been  wiiiely  scattered, 
it  was  June  1'2  [after  a  severe  defeat  at  Monte- 
bello,  on  the  !)th,  by  Lannes]  before  50,000  men 
were  assembled  for  an  offensive  movement  round 
the  well-known  fortresses  of  Alessandria,  Slean- 
while.  the  First  Consid  had  liroken  up  from 
Milan;  and,  whether  ill-informed  of  his  enemy's 
operations,  or  apprehensive  that,  after  the  fall  of 
Genoa,  ^lelas  would  escape  by  a  march  south- 
wards, he  had  advanced  from  a  strong  position 
he  had  taken  lietwei'ii  the  Ticino,  the  Ailda,  and 
the  Po,  and  had  crossed  the  Scrivia  into  the  plains 
of  ilarengo,  with  forces  disseminated  far  too 
widely,  Melas  boldly  seized  the  opportunity  to 
escape  from  the  weakened  meshes  of  the  net 
thrown  round  him;  and  attackeil  Bonaparte  on 
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tlic  morning  of  June  14  witli  u  vigor  and  energy 
whieli  (lid  liini  lionor.  The  liattle  raged  con- 
fusedly for  several  hours;  liut  the  Kreneh  had  lie- 
gun  to  give  way  and  tly,  when  the  arrival  of  an 
isolated  division  on  tlie  Held  [that  of  Desaix,  who 
had  been  sent  southward  bj'  Bonaparte,  and  who 
turned  baeli.  on  his  own  responsibility,  when  he 
heard  the  sounds  of  battle]  and  the  unexpeeted 
charge  of  a  small  body  of  horsemen,  suddenly 
changed  defeat  into  a  brilliant  victory.  The  im- 
portance was  then  seen  of  the  commanding  ]iosi- 
tion  of  Bonaparte  on  the  rear  of  his  foe;  the  Aus- 
trian army,  its  retreat  cut  olT,  was  obliged  to  come 
to  terms  after  a  single  reverse;  and  witliin  a  few 
days  an  armistice  was  signed  by  which  Italy  to 
the  Mincio  was  restored  to  the  Preueh,  and  the 
disasters  of  1799  were  effaced.  .  .  .  While  Italy 
had  been  regained  at  one  stroke,  the  campaign 
in  Germany  had  progressed  slowly ;  and  though 
Mori'au  was  largely  superior  in  force,  he  had  met 
more  than  one  cheek  near  Ulm.  on  the  Danulie. 
The  stand,  however,  made  alily  by  Kray,  could 
not  lessen  the  effects  of  Marengo;  and  Austria, 
after  that  ten  ible  reverse,  endeavoreil  to  negoti- 
ate with  the  dreaded  conqueror.  Bonaparte,  how'- 
cver.  following  out  a  purpose  which  lie  had 
already  made  a  maxim  of  policy,  and  resolved  if 
possible  to  divide  the  Coalition,  refused  to  treat 
with  Austria  jointly  with  England.  exeei>t  on  con- 
ditions known  to  be  futile;  and  after  a  pause  of 
a  few  weeks  hostilities  were  resumeil  with  in- 
creased energy.  By  this  time,  however,  the 
French  armies  had  acquired  largely  preponderat- 
ing strength;  and  while  Brune  advanced  victori- 
ously to  the  Adige  —  the  First  C'onsul  liad  re- 
turned to  the  seat  of  government  —  Moreau  in 
Bavaria  marched  on  the  rivers  which,  descending 
from  the  Alps  to  the  Danube,  form  one  of  the 
bulwarks  of  the  Austrian  Jlouarchy.  He  was  at- 
tacked incautiously  by  the  Archduke  John  —  the 
Archduke  Charles,  who  ought  to  have  been  in 
command,  was  in  temporary  disgrace  at  the  C'ourt 
—  and  soon  afterwards  [December  3]  he  won  a 
great  battle  at  Hohenlinden,  between  the  Iserantl 
the  Inn.  thesueeessof  the  French  being  complete 
and  ilecisive.  though  the  conduct  of  their  chief 
has  not  escaped  critiei.sm.  This  last  disaster 
proved  overwhelming,  and  Austria  and  the  States 
of  th(^  Empire  were  forced  to  submit  to  tiie 
terms  of  Bonaparte.  After  a  brief  delay  peace 
was  made  at  Lunevillc  in  February  1801." — W. 
O'C.  Morris,  The  French  Mev.  and  First  Empire. 
eh.  10. 

Also  IN ;  C.  Botta,  lUtln  diiriii;/  the  Cditanlnte 
ami  Kiiijiire  of  Xi(i>iileiiji.  ch.  1-2. — Baron  Jomini. 
fjfeof  Napuleon,  ch.  G  (o.  1). — C.  Adams,  (Sreiit 
<Jaiapaigii.H  ill  Europe  from  1"^&  to  \iilO,  eh.  3. — 
Duke  de  Rovigo.  Memoirs,  r.  1.  eh.  19-20. 

A.  D.  i8oo-i8oi  (June  —  February). —  The 
King  of  Naples  spared  at  the  intercession  of 
the  Russian  Czar. — The  Czar  won  away 
from  the  Coalition. — The  Pope  befriended. — 
"  l{eplaced  in  his  I'iehest  territories  by  llic  allies, 
the  Kin,ir  of  Xajiles  was  boiuid  by  every  tie  to 
assist  them  in  the  campaign  of  1800.  He  accord- 
ingly sent  an  array  into  the  march  of  Aneona, 
under  the  command  of  Count  Roger  de  Damas. 
.  .  .  Undeterred  by  the  battle  of  ..Marengo,  the 
Coimt  de  Damas  marched  against  the  French 
general  Miollis,  who  commanded  in  Tuscany, 
and  sustained  a  defeat  by  him  near  Sienna.  Re- 
treat became  now  necessary,  the  more  esjiecially 
as  the  armistice  which  was  entered  into  bv  Gen- 


eral Melas  deprived  the  Neapolitans  of  any  assis- 
tance from  the  Austrians.  and  rendered  their 
whole  expedition  utterl}-  hopeless.  They  were 
not  even  included  by  name  in  the  armistice,  and 
were  thus  left  expo.sed  to  the  whole  vengeance  of 
the  French.  ...  At  this  desperate  crisis,  the 
Queen  of  the  Two  Sicilies  took  a  resolution  which 
seemed  almost  as  desperate,  and  could  only  have 
been  ailopted  by  a  woman  of  a  bold  and  de- 
cisive character.  She  resolved,  notwilhstanding 
the  severity  of  the  season,  to  rcjiair  in  person  to 
the  court  of  the  Emperor  Paul,  and  iiiqdoic  his 
intercession  with  the  First  C!onsul,  in  behalf  of 
her  husband  and  his  territories."  The  Russian 
autocrat  was  more  than  n^ady  to  accede  to  her 
reciuest.  Disgusted  and  eiu'agcd  at  the  disconi- 
titure  of  Suwarrow  in  Switzerland,  di.ssatistied 
with  the  conduct  of  Austria  in  that  unfortun.ate 
campaign,  and  equally  dissatislied  with  England 
in  the  joint  invasion  of  the  Batavian  republic,  he 
made  ]irompt  preparations  tii  (juit  the  eoalilion 
and  to  ally  himself  with  the  First  Consul  of 
France.  Bonaparte  welcomed  his  overtures  and 
gave  them  every  flattering  etieouragemeiit.  con- 
ceding instantly  the  grace  which  he  asked  on  be- 
half of  the  King  and  Queen  of  Naples.  "The 
respect  paid  by  the  First  Consul  to  the  wishes  of 
Paul  saved  for  the  present  the  royal  family  of 
Naples;  but  ^lurat  [who  commanded  the  army 
sent  to  central  and  .southern  Italy],  iievertlieless, 
made  them  experience  a  full  portion  of  the  liilter 
cup  which  the  vanquished  are  generally  doomed 
to  swallow.  General  Damas  was  commanded  in 
the  haughtiest  terms  to  evacuate  the  Roman 
States,  and  not  to  presume  to  claim  any  benelit 
from  the  armistice  which  had  been  extended  to 
the  .Vustrians.  At  the  same  time,  while  the  Ne- 
apolitans were  thus  compelled  hastily  to  evacuate 
the  Roman  territories,  gener.al  sur|)rise  was  ex- 
hibite<l  when,  instead  of  marcihing  to  Rome,  and 
re-establishing  the  authority  of  the  Roman  Re- 
public. Murat,  according  to  the  orders  which  he 
had  received  from  the  First  Consul,  carefully  re- 
spected the  territory  of  the  Church,  and  rein- 
stalled the  officers  of  the  Pope  in  what  had  been 
long  termed  the  patrimony  of  St.  Peter's.  This 
unexpected  turn  of  circumstances  originated  in 
high  policy  on  the  part  of  Buonaparte.  .  .  .  Be- 
sides evacuating  the  Ecclesiastical  States,  the 
Neapolitans  were  compelled  by  jAIurat  to  restorer 
various  paintings,  statues,  and  other  objects  of 
art,  which  they  had,  in  imitation  of  Buonaparte, 
taken  forcibly  from  the  Romans.  —  so  captivating 
is  the  influence  of  bad  exanqile.  A  French  army 
of  about  18.000  men  was  to  be  (piartered  in 
Calabria.  .  .  .  The  harbours  of  the  Neapolitan 
dominions  were  of  course  to  be  closed  against  the 
English.  A  cession  of  part  of  the  isle  of  Elba, 
ami  the  relinquishment  of  all  pretensions  upon 
Tuscany,  sununcd  up  the  sacrifices  of  the  King 
of  Naples  [stipulated  in  the  treaty  of  Foligno, 
signed  in  February.  1801].  who,  considering  how 
often  he  had  braved  Napoleon,  had  great  reason 
to  thank  the  Emperor  of  Russia  for  his  elfeetual 
mediation." — Sir  W.  Scott,  Life  of  JS'upolion.  eli. 
38. 

A.  D.  i8oi  (February). — The  Peace  of  Lune- 
ville. — The  Rhine  boundary  confirmed.  See 
Gki{N[.\n-y:  a.  D.  1801-180:;. 

A.  D.  i8oi  (March). — Recovery  of  Louisiana 
from  Spain.     See  Loitisia.na:    A.  D.  I7ys-lso:l 

A.  D.  i8oi. — Expedition  against  the  Blacks 
of  Hayti.     Seell.vYTi:  A.  D.  1632-1803. 
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A.  D.  1801-1802.— The  import  of  the  Peace  of 
Luneville. — Bonaparte's  preparations  for  con- 
flict with  England.— The  Northern  Maritime 
League. — English    bombardment    of    Copen- 
hagen and  summary  crushing  of  the  League. 
— Murder  of  the  Russian  Czar. — English  ex- 
pedition to  Egypt. — Surrender  of  the  French 
army.  —  Peace   of    Amiens. — "The   treaty   cif 
Fiimevilki  was  of   far  greater  import  than  the 
treaties  which  had  ended  the  struggle  of  the  tirst 
coalition.  .   .  .  The  significance  then  of  the  Peace 
of  Luneville  lay  in  this,  not  only  that  it  was  the 
close  of  the  earlier  revolutionary  struggle  for 
supremacy  in  Europe,  the  abandonment  by  I'^ranee 
of  her  tft'ort  to  '  liberate  the  peoples, '  to  force 
new   institutions  on   the   nations  about  her  by 
sheer  dint  of  arms :  but  that  it  marked  the  con 
centration  of  all  her  energies  on  a  struggle  with 
Britain  for  the  supremacy  of  the  world.     For 
England  herself   the  event  which  accompanied 
it.  tlie  sudden  withdrawal  of  William  Pitt  from 
office,   which   took  place  in  the  very  month  of 
the  treaty,  was  hardly  le.ss  significant.   .  .   .  The 
bulk  of  the  old  Ministry  returned  in  a  few  days 
to   office   with    Jlr.   Addington    at    their   head, 
and  his  administration  received  the  support  of 
the   whole   Tory   party   in   Parliament.  ...   It 
was   with   anxiety   that   England    found    itself 
guided    by   men   like   these.   .   .  .  The   country 
stood  utterly  alone ;  while  the  peace  of  Luneville 
secured  France  fmm  all  hostility  on  the  Conti- 
nent. ...  To  strike   at  England's  wealth   had 
lieen  among  the  projects  of   the  Directory :   it 
was  now  the  dream  of  the  First  Consul.     It  was 
in  vain  for  England  to  produce,  if  he  shut  her 
out  of  every  market.     Her  carrying-trade  must 
be  annihilated  if  he  closed  every  port  against 
her  ships.     It  was   this   gigantic   project   of  a 
•  Continental  System'  that  revealed  itself  as  soon 
as  Buonaparte  became  finally  master  of  France. 
From  France  itself  and  its  dependencies  in  Hol- 
land  and   the    Netherlands   English   trade   was 
alreafly    excluded.      But    Italy   also   was    shut 
against  her  after  the  Peace  of  Luneville  [and  the 
Treaty  of  Foligno  with  the  King  of  Naples],  and 
Spain  not  only  closed  her  own  ports  but  forced 
Portugal  to  break  with  her  English  ally.     In  the 
Baltic,  Buonaparte  was  more  active  than  even  in 
the  Mediterranean,     In  a  treaty  with  America, 
which  was  destined  to  bring  this  power  also  in 
the  end  into  his  great  attack,  he  had  formally 
recognized  the  rights  of  neutral  vessels  which 
England  was  hourly  disputing.   .   .   .  The  only 
powers   which   now   possessed    naval   resources 
were  the  powers  of   the   North.  .  .   .   Both  tlu^ 
Scandinavian  states  resented  the  severity  with 
which  Britain  enforced  that  right  of  search  which 
had  brought  about  their  armed  neutrality  at  the 
close  of  the  American  war;  while  Denmark  was 
besides  an  old  ally  of  France,  and  her  sympathies 
were  still  believed  to  be  French.     The  First  Con- 
sul therefore  had  little  trouble  in  enlisting  them 
in  a  league  of  Neutrals,  which  was  in  effect  a 
declaration  of  war  against  England,  and  wliich 
Prussia  as  Viefore  showed  herself  ready  to  join. 
Russia   indeed   seemed    harder  to   gain."      But 
Paul,  the  Czar,  afraid  of  the  opposition  of  Eng- 
land  to   his   designs  u]5on   Turke}%  dissatisfied 
with  the  operations  of  the  coalition,  and  Hattereil 
by  Bonaparte,  gave  himself  up  to  the  influence 
of  the  latter.     "It  was  to  check  the  action  of 
Britain  in  the  East  that  the  Czar  now  turned  to 
the  French  Consul,  and  seconded  his  efforts  for 


the   formation   of   a   naval    confederacy   in   the 
North,  while  his  minister.   Kostopchin,  planned 
a  division  of  the  Turkish  Em])ire  in  Europe  be- 
tween Russia  and    her  allies.  ...   A  squabble 
over  Malta,  which  had  been  blockaded  since  its 
capture  by  Buonaparte,  and  which  surrendered 
at  last  [September.  1800]  to  a  British  fleet,  but 
whose  possession  the  Czar  claimed  as  his  own  on  . 
the  ground  of  an  alleged  election  as  Grand  Mas- 
ter of  the  Order  of  St.  John,  served  as  a  pretext 
for  a  quarrel  with  England  ;  and  at  the  close  of 
1800  Paul  openly  prepared  for  hostilities.   .   .  . 
The  Danes,  who  throughout  the  year  had  been 
struggling  to  evade  the  British  right  of  search, 
at  once  joined  this  neutral  league,  and  were  fol- 
lowed by  Sweden  in  their  course.  .  .  .  But  dex- 
terous as  the  combination  was,  it  was  shattered 
at  a  blow.     On  the  1st  of  April,  1801,  a  British 
fleet  of  18  men-of-war  [under  Sir  Hyde  Parker, 
with  Nelson  second  in  command]  forced  the  pas- 
sage of  the  Belt,  appeared  before  Copenhagen, 
and  at  once  attacked  the  cit}'  and  its  fleet.     In 
spite  of  a  brave  resistance  from  the  Danish  bat- 
teries and  gunboats  six  Danish  ships  were  taken, 
and  the  Crown  Prince  was  forced  to  conclude  an 
armistice   which  enabled   the   Engli.sh  .ships  to 
enter  the  Baltic.  .   .   .  But  their  work  was  really 
over.      The  seizure  of   English   goods  and  the 
declaration  of  war  had  bitterly  irritated  the  Rus- 
sian nobles,  whose  sole  outlet  for  the  sale  of  the 
jiroduce  of  their  vast  estates  was  thus  closed  to 
them;  and  on  the  24th  of  March,  nine  days  be- 
fore the  battle  of  Copenhagen,   Paid   fell  in  a 
midnight  attack  by  conspirators  in  his  own  pal- 
ace.     With   Paul   fell   the   Confederacy   of   the 
North,  ...  At  the  very  moment  of  the  attack 
on  Copenhagen,  a  stroke  as  effective  wrecked 
his  projects  in  tlie  East.   ...   In  March,  1801,  a 
force  of  l."),000  men  under  General  Abercrombie 
anchored   in   Aboukir   Bay.     Deserted    as   they 
were   b}'   Buonaparte,    the   French    had    firudy 
maintained  their  hold  on  Egypt.  .   .   .   But  their 
army  was  foolishly  scattered,  and  Abercrond)io 
was  able  to  force  a  landing  five  days  after  his 
arrival    on    the   coast.      The    French    howe\er 
ra]iidly  concentrated;  and  on  the  21st  of  March 
their  general  attacked  the  English  army  on  the 
grouncl  it  had  won,  with  a  force  equ.il  to  its  own. 
The  battle  [known  as  the  battle  of  Alexandria] 
was  a  stubborn  one,  and  Abercromliie  fell  mor- 
tally wounded  ere  its  close;  but  after  six  hours' 
figliting  the  French  drew  off  with  heavy  loss; 
and  their  retreat  was  followed  b}'  the  investment 
of  Alexandria  and  Cairo.  ...  At  the  close  of 
.Tune  the  capitulation  of  the  13,000  soldiers  who 
remained  closed  the  French  rule  over  Egypt." 
Threatening  preparations  for  an  invasion  of  Eng- 
land were  kept  up,  and  gunboats  and  fiatboats 
collected   at   Boulogne,  which    Nelson   attacked 
unsuccessfully   in   August,    1801.     "The   First 
Consul  opened  negotiations  for  [icace  at  the  close 
of  1801.     His  offers  were  at  once  met  by  the  Eng- 
lish Government.   .  .   .  The  negotiations  which 
went  on  through  the  winter  between   Kngland 
and  the  three  allied  Powers  of  France.  Spain, 
and   the   Dutch,  brought  aliout   in  .March,  1802, 
the  Peace  of  Amiens."     The    treaty    secured  "a 
pledge  on  the  part  of  France  to  wit  hdra  w  its  forces 
from  Southern  Italy,  ami  to  leave  to  themselves 
the  republics  it  had  set  up  along  its  border  in  Hol- 
land, Switzerland,  and  Piedmont.     In  exchange 
for  this  pledge,  England  recognized  the  French 
government,"rcstored  all  the  colonies  which  they 
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had  lost,  save  Ceylon  and  Trinidad,  to  France 
and  its  allies  [inrludin^  the  restoration  to 
Holland  of  tlie  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  Duteh 
Guiana,  and  of  Minorca  and  the  eitadel  of  Port 
Slalion  to  .Spain. whileTurkeyreijained  possession 
of  Ksrypt],  acknowledged  the  Ionian  Islands  as 
a  free  reiMibiic.  and  engaged  to  restf)re  Malta 
within  three  n\onths  to  its  old  masters,  the 
Knights  of  St.  John. "^ — J.  R.  Green,  llist.  of  the 
Eiifilish  People,  hk.  9,  ch.  ,">  (r.  A). 

Also  in:  R.  Southev.  IJfrofXclmn,  rh.7{i:  2). 
—J.  GifFord,  PoUtiral  'UfciifPitt,  eh.  47(c.  6),— C, 
Joyneville,  Lifeinul  Tiiiitu nf  Ahxaiider I. ,  v.  \,ch. 
4.— A.  Raniliaud.  Hist.  »f  hiima,  i\  2,  eh.  11-12. 
— G.  R.  Glcig.  /,(/'<•  ';f  'Oi  II.  Sir  II  Alieirmmby 
(Eminent  Briti.ili  .Vilitm;/  ('niiiiiiiniilir.'t.  r.  3). 

A.  D.  1801-1803. — Domestic  measures  of 
Bonaparte. — His  Legion  of  Honor. — His 
wretched  educational  scheme. — He  is  made 
First  Consul  for  life. — His  whittling  away  of 
the  Constitution. — Revolutions  instigated  and 
dictated  in  the  Dutch,  Swiss,  and  Cisalpine 
Republics. — Bonaparte  president  of  the  Italian 
Republic. — "The  conr<jrdat  was  succeeded  by 
the  emigrants'  recall,  which  resolution  was  pre- 
sented and  i)assed  April  26.  The  irrevocability 
of  the  sale  of  national  property  was  again  estab- 
lished, and  amnesty  granted  to  all  emigrants  but 
the  leaders  of  armed  forces,  and  some  few  whose 
offences  were  specially  grave.  The  ijroperty  of 
emigrants  remaining  unsold  was  restored,  except- 
ing forests,  which  Bonaparte  reserved  to  be 
gradually  returned  as  brilies  to  great  families. 
.  ,  .  Two  imjiortant  projects  were  presented  to 
the  Tribunal  and  Legislative  Corps,  the  Legion 
of  Honor,  and  free  schools.  The  Convention 
awarded  jirizes  to  the  troops  for  special  acts  of 
daring,  and  the  First  Consul  increased  and  ar- 
ranged the  distril)ntion,  but  that  was  not  enough  : 
he  wanted  a  vast  s\stem  of  rewards,  adapted  to 
excite  amour  propre.  repay  service,  and  give  him 
a  new  and  potent  means  of  influencing  civilians 
as  %vell  as  soldiers.  He  therefore  conceived  the 
idea  of  the  Legion  of  Honor,  embracing  all  kinds 
of  service  an(l  title  to  public  distinction.  .  .  . 
But  this  plan  for  formii'.g  an  order  of  chivalry 
was  contested  even  by  the  C'oimcil  of  State  as 
offensive  to  that  equality  which  its  members 
were  to  defend  [under  the  oath  prescribed  to  the 
Legion],  and  as  a  renewal  of  aristocracy.  It 
only  passed  the  Tribunal  and  Legislative  Corps 
by  a  very  small  majority,  and  this  after  the  re- 
moval of  so  many  of  the  opposition  party.  The 
institution  of  the  Legion  of  Honor  was  specious, 
and,  despite  the  opposition  it  met  with  in  its 
early  days,  suits  a  people  who  love  distinction, 
despite  their  passion  for  equality,  provided  it  be 
not  hereditary.  As  for  the  educational  scheme, 
it  was  wretched,  doing  absolutely  nothing  for 
the  primary  schools.  The  state  had  no  share  in 
it.  The  Commune  was  to  provide  the  buildings 
when  the  pupils  could  pay  a  teacher,  thus  for- 
saking the  plans  of  the  great  assemblies.  The 
wisest  statesmen  desired  to  sustain  in  an  im- 
proved form  the  central  schools  founded  by  the 
Convention ;  but  Bonaparte  meant  to  substitute 
barracks  to  educate  young  men  for  his  service. 
.  .  .  He  diminished  scientific  study ;  suppressed 
history  and  philosophy,  which  were  incompatible 
with  despotism:  and  completed  his  system  of 
secondary  instruction  by  creating  6.00t)  scholar- 
ships, to  be  used  as  means  of  influence,  like  the 
ribbon  of  the  Legion  of   Honor.  .  .  .  All  his 


measures  succeeded,  and  yet  he  was  not  content: 
he  wanted  to  extend  his  power.  .  .  .  Cambacerfis 
.  .  .  ,  when  the  Annens  treaty  was  presented  to 
the  Tribunal  and  Legislature,  .  .  .  propo.sed, 
through  the  president  of  the  former,  that  the 
Senate  should  be  invited  to  give  the  First  Consul 
some  token  of  national  gratitude  (May  0,  1S()2). 
.  .  .  The  Senate  only  voted  to  prolong  the  First 
Consul's  power  for  ten  years  (May  8),  with  but 
one  protesting  voice,  that  of  Lanjinnais.  who  de- 
nounced the  hagrant  usurpation  that  threatened 
the  Republic.  This  was  the  last  echo  of  the 
Gironde  ringing  through  the  tame  assemblies  of 
tlie  Ccmsulate.  Bonaparte  was  very  angry,  hav- 
ing expected  more:  but  Cambaceres  calnied  him 
and  suggested  a  mode  of  evading  tlie  question, 
namely,  to  reply  that  an  extension  of  power 
could  only  be  granted  by  the  people,  and  then  to 
make  the  Council  of  State  dictate  the  formula  to 
be  submitted  to  the  people,  substituting  a  life- 
consulate  for  ten  years.  This  was  accordingly 
done.  .  .  .  The  Council  of  State  even  added  the 
First  Consul's  right  to  name  his  successor.  This 
he  thought  premature  and  likely  to  make  trouble, 
and  therefore  erased  it.  .  .  .  Registers  were 
opened  at  the  record  offices  and  mayoralties  to 
receive  votes,  and  there  were  three  nullion  and 
a  half  votes  in  the  affirmative:  a  few  thousand 
only  daring  to  refuse,  and  many  abstaining  from 
voting.  La  Fayette  registered  a  '  no' .  .  .  and 
sent  the  First  Consul  a  noble  letter.  .  .  .  La 
Fayette  then  ceased  the  relations  he  had  hitherto 
maintained  with  the  First  Consul  since  his  return 
to  France.  .  .  .  The  Senate  counti'd  the  jiopular 
vote  on  the  proposal  they  did  not  make,  and 
carried  the  result  to  the  Tuileries  in  a  body, 
Augusts,  1802:  and  the  result  was  proclaimed 
in  the  form  of  a  Senatus-Consultum,  in  these 
terms:  '  The  French  people  name  and  the  Senate 
]iroclaim  Napoleon  Bonaparte  First  Consul  for 
life.'  This  was  the  first  official  use  of  the  pre- 
nomen  Nai^oleon,  which  was  soon,  in  conformity 
with  royal  custom,  to  be  substituteil  for  the 
family  name  of  Bonaparte.  .  .  .  The  next  day 
various  modifications  of  the  Constitution  were 
olfered  to  the  Council  of  State.  .  .  .  The  Senate 
were  given  the  right  to  interpret  ami  complete 
the  Constitution,  to  dissolve  the  Legislatm-e  anil 
Tribunal,  and,  what  was  even  more,  to  break  the 
judgment  of  trihimals,  thus  subordinating  jus- 
tice to  policy.  But  these  extravagant  preroga- 
tives could  only  be  used  at  the  request  of  the 
government.  The  Senate  was  limited  to  120 
members.  40  of  whom  the  First  Consul  was  to 
elect.  The  Tribunal  was  reduced  to  .")0  members, 
and  condemned  to  discuss  with  closed  doors, 
divided  into  sections.  .  .  .  Despotism  concen- 
trated more  and  more.  Bonaparte  took  back  his 
refusal  to  choose  his  successor,  and  now  claimed 
that  right.  He  also  formed  a  civil  list  of  six 
nuUions.  .  .  .  The  Senate  agreed  to  everything, 
and  the  Senatus-Consultum  was  published  Au- 
gust 5  .  .  .  The  Republic  was  now  but  a  name. 
.  .  .  Early  in  1803  things  grew  dark  on  the  Eng- 
lish shore,"  and  "  the  loss  of  San  Domingo  [to 
which  Bonaparte  had  sent  an  expedition  at  the 
beginning  of  1801]  seemed  inevitable  [see  H.vyti  : 
A.  I).  1632-1803].  While  making  this  expedi- 
tion, doomed  to  so  fatal  an  end,  Bonaparte  con- 
tinued his  haughty  policy  on  the  European  con- 
tinent. By  article  second  of  the  Luneville  treaty 
France  ami  Austria  mutually  guaranteed  the  in- 
dependence of  the  Dutch,  Swiss,  Cisalpine,  and 
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Ligurian  republics,  and  their  freedom  in  the 
adoption  of  whatever  form  of  government  they 
saw  tit  to  choose.  Bonaparte  interpreted  this 
article  by  substituting  for  independence  his  own 
more  or  less  direct  rule  in  those  republics.  .  .  . 
During  the  negotiations  preceding  the  Amiens 
treaty  he  stirred  up  a  revolution  in  Holland. 
That  country  had  a  Directory  and  two  Chambers, 
as  in  the  French  Constitution  of  year  III.,  and 
he  wished  to  impose  a  new  constitution  on  the 
Chambers,  putting  them  more  into  his  power; 
they  refused,  and  he  e.xpelled  them  by  means  of 
the  Directory,  whom  he  had  won  over  to  his  side. 
The  Dutch  Directory,  in  this  imitation  of  Xovem- 
ber  9,  was  sustained  by  French  troops,  occupying 
Holland  under  Augereau,  now  reconciled  to  Bona- 
parte (September,  1801).  The  new  Constitution 
was  put  to  popular  vote.  A  certain  number 
voted  against  it.  The  majority  did  not  vote^ 
Silence  was  taken  for  consent,  and  the  new  Con- 
stitution was  proclaimed  October  IT,  1801.  .  .  . 
The  English  government  protested,  but  did  not 
resist.  At  the  same  time  he  [Bonaparte]  imposed 
on  the  Cisalpine  republic,  but  without  conflict  or 
opposition,  a  constitution  even  more  anti-liberal 
than  the  French  one  of  year  VHI. :  the  president 
who  there  replaced  the  First  Consul  having  su- 
preme power.  But  who  was  to  be  that  Presi- 
dent? The  Cisalpines  for  an  instant  were  simple 
enough  to  think  that  they  could  choose  an  Italian : 
they  decided  on  Count  jlelzi,  well  known  in  the 
ililanese.  They  were  soon  undeceived,  when 
Bonaparte  called  Cisalpine  delegates  to  Lyons  in 
midwinter.  Tliese  delegates  were  landowners, 
scholars,  and  merchants-,  some  hundreds  in  num- 
ber, and  his  agents  explained  to  them  that  none 
but  Bonaparte  '  was  worthy  to  govern  their  re- 
public or  able  to  maintain  it.'  They  eagerly 
offered  him  the  presidency,  which  he  accepted  in 
lofty  terms,  and  took  Melzi  for  vice-president 
(Jaiiuary  •2'^,  1802).  Italian  patriots  were  con- 
soled for  this  subjection  by  the  change  of  name 
from  Cisalpine  to  Italian  Republic,  which  seemed 
to  promise  the  unity  of  Italy.  Bonaparte  threw 
out  this  hope,  never  meaning  to  gratify  it.  .  .  . 
He  acted  as  master  in  Switzerland  as  well  as 
Italy  and  Holland.  Since  Switzerland  had 
ceased  to  be  the  scene  of  war,  she  had  been 
given  over  to  agitation,  fluctuating  between 
revolutionary  democracy  and  the  old  aristocracy 
joined  to  the  retrograde  democracy  of  the  small 
Catholic  cantons.  Modern  democracy  was  at 
strife  with  itself.  .  .  .  Bonaparte  encouraged  the 
strife,  that  Switzerland  might  call  him  in  as  ar- 
biter. Suddenly,  late  in  Jul_v,  1802,  be  withdrew 
his  troops,  which  had  occupied  Switzerland  ever 
since  1798.  Civil  war  broke  out  at  once;  the 
smaller  Catholic  cantons  and  the  aristocrats  of 
Berne  and  Zurich  overthrew  the  government  es- 
tablished at  Berne  by  the  moderate  democrats. 
The  government  retired  to  Lausanne,  and  the 
country  was  thus  divided.  Bonaparte  then  an- 
nounced that  he  would  not  suffer  a  Swiss  counter- 
revolution, and  that  if  the  parties  could  not  agree 
he  must  mediate  between  tliem.  He  summoned 
the  insurrectional  powers  of  Berne  to  dissolve, 
and  invited  all  citizens  who  had  held  otfice  in  the 
central  Swiss  government  within  three  years,  to 
meet  at  Paris  and  confer  with  him,  announcing 
that  30,000  men  under  General  Ney  were  ready 
to  support  his  mediation.  The  democratic  gov- 
ernment at  Lausanne  were  willing  to  receive  the 
French;   the  aristocratic  government  at  Berne, 


anxious  to  restore  the  Austrians,  appealed  to 
European  powers,  who  replied  by  silence,  Eng- 
land only  protesting  against  French  interference. 
.  .  .  Bonaparte  responded  to  the  English  pro- 
test by  so  extraordinary  a  letter  tliat  his  charge 
d'affaires  at  London  dared  not  communicate  it 
verbatim.  It  said  that,  if  England  succeeded  in 
drawing  the  continental  powers  into  her  cause, 
the  result  would  be  to  force  France  to  'conquer 
Europe !  Who  knows  how  long  it  would  take  the 
First  Consul  to  revive  the  Empire  of  the  West'?' 
(October  23,  1802).  .  .  .  There  was  slight  resis- 
tance to  Xey's  troops  in  Switzerland.  All  the 
I  politicians  of  the  new  democracy  and  some  of 
the  aristocrats  went  to  Paris  at  the  First  Consul's 
summons.  He  did  not  treat  their  country  as  he 
had  Holland  and  Italy,  but  gave  her,  instead,  a 
vain  show  of  institutions,  a  constitution  imposing 
on  the  different  parties  a  specious  compromise. 
.  .  .  Switzerland  was  dependent  on  France  in 
regard  to  general  policj%  and  was  bound  to  fur- 
nish her  with  troops;  but,  at  least,  she  adminis- 
tered her  own  affairs  (January,  1803)." — H.  Mar- 
tin, P'ipulnr  Hist,  of  France  from  the  First  Mec, 
r.  2,  eh.  8-9. 

Also  rx :  F.  C.  Schlosser,  Hist,  of  the  18th  Cen- 
tury, t.  7,  pp.  286-302.— 3Irs.  L.  Hug  and  R. 
Stead,  Story  of  Sicitzerkind,  ch.  30-31.— C.  Botta, 
Italy  during  the  Consulate  and  Empire  of  yapo- 
leon,  ch.  3. — M.  Bourrienne,  Priente  Memoirs  of 
yapoleon,  r.  2,  ch.  20-26. — Duchess  D'Abrantes, 
Memoirs  of  Xapoleon,  t.  1,  ch.  80. — Count  51. 
Dun\as,  Memoirs,  ch.  9  (r.  2). — H.  A.  Taine.  The 
Moikrn  Regime,  x.  1,  hk.  3,  eh.  3. 

A.  D.  1801-1804. — The  Civil  Code  and  the 
Concordat. — "Four  years  of  peace  separated 
the  Treaty  of  Luneville  from  the  next  outbreak 
of  war  between  France  and  any  Continental 
Power.  They  were  years  of  the  extension  of 
French  influence  in  every  neighbouring  State; 
in  France  itself,  years  of  the  consolidation  of 
Bonaparte's  power,  and  of  the  decline  of  every- 
thing that  checked  his  personal  rule.  .  .  .  Among 
the  institutions  which  date  from  this  period,  two, 
equally  associated  with  the  name  of  Xapoleon, 
have  taken  a  prominent  place  in  history,  the 
Civil  Code  and  the  Concordat.  Since  the  middle 
of  the  18th  century  the  coditication  of  law  had 
been  pursued  with  more  or  less  success  by  almost 
every  Governraentin  the  western  continent.  The 
Constituent  Assembly  of  1789  had  ordered  the 
statutes  by  which  it  superseded  the  variety  of 
local  customs  in  France  to  be  thus  cast  into  a 
systematic  form.  .  .  .  Bonaparte  instinctively 
threw  himself  into  a  task  so  congenial  to  his  own 
systematizing  spirit,  and  stimulated  the  efforts 
of  the  best  jurists  in  France  by  his  own  personal 
interest  and  pride  in  the  work  of  legislation.  A 
Commission  of  lawyers,  appointed  by  the  First 
Consul,  ])resented  the  successive  chapters  of  a 
Civil  Code  to  the  Council  of  State.  In  the  dis- 
cussions in  the  Coimcil  of  State  Bonaparte  him- 
self took  an  active,  though  not  always  a  bene- 
ficial, part.  ...  In  March,  1804,  France  received 
the  Code  which,  with  few  alterations,  has  formed 
from  that  time  to  the  present  the  basis  of  its 
civil  rights.  ...  It  is  probable  that  a  majority 
of  the  "inhabitants  of  Western  Europe  believe 
that  Xapoleon  actually  invented  the  laws  which 
bear  his  name.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  sub- 
stance of  these  laws  was  fixed  by  the  successive 
Assemblies  of  the  Revolution:  and,  in  thejinal 
revision  which  produced  the  Civil  Code,  Xapo- 
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Icon  appi'iir.s  to  have  originated  ncitliff  iiiori'  nor 
less  than  .scvoral  of  the  nienibers  of  his  Coun- 
cil wlio.st'  names  liave  long  been  forgotten.  He 
is  nn(|Uesti()nal)ly  entitled  to  the  honour  of  a 
great  legislator,  not.  however,  as  one  who,  like 
Solon  or  like  JIahomet,  himself  created  a  new 
body  of  law.  .  .  .  Four  other  Codes,  a|ipearing 
at  intervals  from  the  year  1804  to  the  year  ISlo, 
embodied,  in  a  corresponding  form,  the  Law  of 
Commeree,  the  Criminal  Law,  and  the  Rules  of 
Civil  and  of  Criminal  Process.  .  .  .  Far  more 
distinctively  the  work  of  Napoleon  himself  was 
the  reeonciiiation  with  the  Church  of  Home  ef- 
fected by  the  Concordat  [July,  ISdl].  It  was  a 
restoration  of  religion  similar  to  that  restoration 
of  iiolitical  order  which  made  the  public  service 
the  engine  of  a  single  will.  The  liishops  and 
jiriests,  wlio.se  appointment  the  Concordat  trans- 
ferred from  their  congregations  to  the  Govern- 
ment, were  as  much  instruments  of  the  First  Con- 
sul as  his  prefects  and  his  geiisdarmes.  .  .  .  An 
alliance  with  the  Pope  oll'ered  to  Bonaparte  the 
means  of  sujiplanting  the  poptdar  organisation 
of  the  Constitutional  Cliur<'li  by  an  imposing 
hierarchy,  rigid  in  its  orthodo.xy  and  un(|uestion- 
ing  in  its  devotion  to  himself.  In  return  for  the 
consecration  of  his  own  rule,  Bonaparte  did  not 
shrink  from  inviting  the  Pope  to  an  exercise  of 
authority  such  as  tlie  Holy  iSee  had  never  even 
claimed  in  France.  The  whole  of  the  existing 
French  Bishops,  both  the  exiled  non-jurors  and 
tho.se  of  the  Constitutional  Church,  were  sum- 
moned to  resign  their  sees  into  the  hands  of  the 
Pope;  against  all  who  refu.sed  to  do  so  sentence 
of  deposition  was  pronounced  by  the  PontilT.  .  .  . 
The  sees  were  rcorgani-sed,  and  filled  u])  by  nomi- 
nees of  the  First  Consul.  The  jiosition  of  the 
great  body  of  the  clergy  was  substantially  altered 
in  its  relation  to  the  Bishops.  Episcopal  power 
was  made  despotic,  like  all  other  powers  in 
France.  ...  In  the  greater  cycle  of  religious 
change,  the  Concordat  of  Bonaparte  appears  in 
another  light.  .  .  .  It  cou verted  the  Catholicism 
of  France  from  a  faith  already  far  more  indepen- 
dent than  that  of  Fenelon  and  Bossuet  into  the 
Catholici.sm  which  in  our  day  has  outstripped  the 
bigotry  of  Spain  and  Austria  in  welcoming  the 
dogma  of  Papal  infallibility. "— C.  A.  FyiTe,7/(W. 
of  Modern  En riipc,  r.  \,rh.  .5.  — "  It  is  .■  .  .  ea.sy, 
from  the  otlicial  reports  which  have  been  pre- 
served, to  see  what  ]iart  the  First  Consul  took  in 
the  framing  of  the  Civil  Code.  While  we  recog- 
nise that  his  intervention  was  advantageous  on 
some  minor  points,  .  .  .  we  must  saj'  that  his 
views  on  the  subjects  of  legislation  in  which  this 
intervention  was  most  conspicuous,  were  most 
often  inspired  by  suggestions  of  personal  interest, 
or  by  political  considerations  which  ought  to 
have  no  weight  with  the  legislator.  .  .  .  Bona- 
parte came  by  degrees  to  consider  himself  the 
principal  creator  of  a  collective  work  to  wliicli 
he  contributed  little  more  than  his  name,  and 
which  probably  would  have  been  much  better 
if  the  suggestions  of  a  man  of  action  and  execu- 
tive authority  had  not  been  blended  with  the 
views,  necessarily  more  disinterested,  larger  an<l 
more  humane,  of  the  eminent  jurisconsults  wliose 
glory  he  tried  to  usurp." — P.  Lanfrey,  Ilist.  of 
JViipolcon,  V.  2,  rh.  5. 

Also  in:  A.  Thiers,  Jlist.  of  the  Consiihite  find 
tU  Empire,  v.  1.  M:  12-14.— W.  II.  Jervis,  Hist, 
of  the  Ghureh  ff  France,  r.  3,  ch.  11.— J.  E.  Dar- 
ras,  Oeiieretl  Hist,  of  the  Catholic   Church,  i>.  4, 


;)//.     .')4"-.')r)4.  —  The     Code-Napoleon,    trans,     by 
Jiiehards. 
A.  D.  i8o2. — Fourcroy's  education  law.   Sec 
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A.  D.  i8o2  (August — September). — Annexa- 
tion of  Piedmont,  Parma,  and  the  Isle  of  Elba. 

—  A  "  llagrant  act  of  the  First  Consul's  at  this 
time  was  the  seizure  and  annexation  of  Piedmont. 
Although  that  country  was  reconquered  by  the 
Austro-Russian  army  in  1799,  the  King  of  Sar- 
dinia liad  not  been  restored  when,  by  the  battle 
of  Marengo,  it  came  again  into  the  possession  of 
the  French.  Bonaparte  then  united  part  of  it  to 
the  Cisalpine  Republic,  anil  jH-oinised  to  erect 
the  rest  into  a  .seiiarate  State:  but  he  afterwards 
changed  his  mind  ;  and  liy  a  decree  of  April  20th 
1801,  ordered  that  Piedmont  should  form  a  mili- 
tary division  of  France.  .  .  .  Charles  Emaimel, 
disgusted  with  the  injustice  and  insults  to  which 
he  was  exposed,  having  abdicated  his  throne  in 
favour  of  his  brother  Victor  Emaimel,  Duke  of 
Aosta,  .lune  4th  1802,  Bonaparte  .  .  .  caused 
that  part  of  Piedmont  which  had  not  been  united 
to  the  Italian  Republic  to  be  annexed  to  France, 
as  the  27th  Jlilitary  Department,  by  a  formal 
Senatus-Consulte  of  September  lltli  1802.  A 
little  after,  October  11th,  on  the  death  of  Ferdi- 
nand de  Bourbon,  Duke  of  Parma,  father  of  the 
King  of  Etruria,  that  duchy  was  also  seized  by 
tlie  rapacious  French  Republic.  The  isle  of 
EUia  had  also  been  united  to  France  by  a  Senatus- 
Consulte  of  August  26tli."— T.  II.  "Dyer,  J/ist. 
of  Modern  Europe,  hk.  7,  cti.  11  {r.  4). 

AIjSoin:  a.  Gallenga,  Hist,  of  I'iedniont,  r.  3, 
e/i.  r>. 

A.  D.  1802-1803. — Complaints  against  the 
English  press. — The  Peltier  trial. — The  First 
Consul's  rage. — War  declared  by  Great  Brit- 
ain.— Detention  of  all  the  English  in  France, 
Italy,  Switzerland  and  the  Netherlands. — 
Occupation  of  Hanover. — ".Mr.  .Vddington  was 
wont  to  say  in  after  years  that  the  ink  was 
scarcely  dry,  after  the  signature  of  the  treaty  of 
Amiens,  when  discontents  arose  which  iierilled 
the  new  peace.  On  the  24tli  of  Jlay  1 1H021,  M. 
Otto  told  Lord  Glenbervie  that  if  the  English 
press  were  not  controlled  from  censuring  Napo- 
leon, there  must  be  a  war  to  the  death:  and  in 
the  course  of  the  summer,  six  requisitions  were 
formally  made  to  the  British  government,  the 
]>iirport  of  which  was  that  tlie  press  must  be 
controlled;  the  royal  emigrants  sent  to  Warsaw  ; 
the  island  of  .Jersey  cleared  of  persons  disaffected 
to  the  French  government;  and  all  Frenchmen 
dismisse<l  from  Great  Britain  who  wore  the  deco- 
rations of  the  old  monarchy.  The  reply  was, 
that  the  press  was  free  in  England:  and  that  if 
any  of  the  emigrants  broke  the  laws,  they  should 
be'punished;  but  that  otherwise  they  could  not 
be  molested.  The  government,  however,  used 
its  influence  in  remonstrance  with  the  editors  of 
newspapers  which  were  abusive  of  the  French. 
Cobbet  was  pointed  out  by  name  by  Napoleon, 
as  a  libeller  who  must  be  punished:  and  Peltier, 
a  royalist  emigrant,  who  had  published  some  in- 
centives to  the  assassination  of  the  French  ruler, 
or  prophecies  which  might  at  such  a  crisis  be 
fairly  regarded  as  incentives.  M.  Peltier's  object 
was  to  rise  his  knowledge  of  the  tools  of  Napo- 
leon, and  his  great  political  and  literary  exiieri- 
cnce,  in  laying  bare  the  character  and  jiolicy  of 
Napoleon;  and  he  began,  in  the  summer  of  1802, 
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a  journal,  the  first  number  of  which  occasioned 
the  demand  for  his  punishment.  lie  was  prose- 
cuted by  the  Attorney-General,  and  defended  by 
Sir  James  JMackintosh,  in  a  speech  which  was 
translated  into  nearly  all  the  languages  of  Eu- 
rojie.  and  universally  considered  one  of  the  most 
prodigious  efforts  of  oratory  ever  listened  to  in 
any  age.  The  Attorney-General,  Jlr.  Percival, 
declared  in  Court,  that  he  could  hardly  hope  for 
an  impartial  decision  from  a  jurj-  whose  faculties 
had  been  so  roused,  dazzled  and  charmed.  .  .  . 
JI.  Peltier  was  found  guilty;  but  the  Attorney- 
General  did  not  call  for  judgment  on  the  instant. 
War  was  then  — at  the  close  of  February  [1803] 
—  imminent;  and  the  matter  was  dropped.  M. 
Peltier  was  regarded  as  a  martyr,  and,  as  far  as 
public  opinion  went,  was  rather  rewarded  than 
punished  in  England.  He  was  wont  to  say  that 
lie  was  tried  in  England  and  punished  in  France. 
His  property  was  confiscated  by  the  consular 
agents;  and  his  only  near  relations,  his  aged 
father  and  his  sister,  died  at  Nantes,  through 
terror  at  his  trial.  By  this  time  the  merchants 
of  Great  Britain  were  thoroughly  disgusted 
with  France.  Not  only  had  Napoleon  prevented 
all  commercial  intercourse  between  the  nations 
throughout  the  year,  but  he  had  begun  to  con- 
fiscate English  merchant  vessels,  driven  by  stress 
of  weather  into  his  ports.  Bj-  this  time,  too,  the 
Minister's  mind  was  made  up  as  to  the  impossi- 
bilitv  of  avoiding  war.  .  .  .  Napoleon  had  pub- 
lishc'd  [Jan.  30,  1803]  a  Report  of  an  official  agent 
of  his,  Sebastiani,  who  had  explored  the  Levant, 
striving  as  he  went  to  rouse  the  Jlediterranean 
States  to  a  desertion  of  England  and  an  alliance 
with  France.  lie  reported  of  the  British  force 
at  Alexandria,  and  of  the  means  of  attack  and 
defence  there;  and  his  employer  put  forth  this 
statement  in  the  '  Moniteur,'  his  own  paper,  while 
complaining  of  the  insults  of  the  English  press 
towards  himself.  Our  ambassador  at  Paris,  Lord 
AVhitworth,  desired  an  explanation:  and  the  re- 
ception of  his  demand  by  the  First  Consul  .  .  . 
was  characteristic.  .  .  .  He  sent  for  Lord  Whit- 
worth  to  wait  on  him  at  nine  in  the  morning  of  the 
18th;  m.ade  him  sit  down;  and  then  poured  out 
his  wrath  'in  the  style  of  an  Italian  bully, '  as 
the  record  has  it:  and  the  term  is  not  too  .strong; 
for  he  would  not  allow  Lord  '\\"hitworth  to  speak. 
The  first  impression  was,  that  it  was  his  design 
to  terrify  England:  but  Talleyrand's  anxiety  to 
smooth  matters  afterwards,  and  to  explain  away 
what  his  master  had  said,  shows  that  the  ebulli- 
tion was  one  of  mere  temper.  And  this  was 
presently  confirmed  by  his  behaviour  to  Lord 
Whitworth  at  a  levee,  when  the  saloon  was 
crowded  with  foreign  ambassadors  anil  their 
suites,  as  well  as  with  French  courtiers.  The 
whole  scene  was  set  forth  in  the  newspapers  of 
every  country.  Napoleon  walked  about,  trans- 
ported with  passion :  asked  Lord  Whitworth  if 
he  did  not  know  that  a  terrible  storm  had  arisen 
between  the  two  governments;  declared  that 
England  was  a  violator  of  treaties ;  took  to  wit- 
ness the  foreigners  present  that  if  England  did 
not  immediately  surrender  JIalta,  war  was  de- 
clared ;  and  condescended  to  appeal  to  them 
whether  the  right  was  not  on  his  side ;  and,  when 
Lord  Whitworth  would  have  replied,  silenced 
him  by  a  gesture,  and  observed  that.  Lady  AVhit- 
worth  being  out  of  health,  her  native  air  would  be 
of  service  to  her;  and  she  should  have  it,  sooner 
than  she  expected. — Afterthis,  there  could  be  little 


hope  of  peace  in  the  most  sanguine  mind.  .  .  . 
Lord  Whitworth  left  Paris  on  the  12th  of  Jlay; 
and  at  Dover  met  General  Andreossi.  on  his  way 
to  Paris.  On  the  16th,  it  became  publicly  knowii 
that  war  was  declared:  and  on  the  same  day 
Admiral  Cornwallis  received  telegraphic  orders 
which  caused  him  to  appear  before  Brest  on  the 
18tli.  On  the  17th,  an  Order  in  ('ouncil,  direct- 
ing reprisals,  was  issued ;  and  with  it  the  procla- 
mation of  an  embargo  being  laid  on  all  French 
and  Dutch  ships  in^British  ports.  ...  On  the 
next  day,  3Iay  18th,  1803,  the  Declaration  of 
War  was  laid  before  parliament,  and  the  feverish 
state,  called  peace,  which  had  lasted  for  one  year 
and  sixteen  days,  passed  into  one  of  open  hos- 
tility. The  reason  why  the  vessels  of  tlie  Dutch 
were  to  be  seized  with  those  of  the  French  was 
that  Napoleon  had  filled  Holland  with  French 
troops,  and  was  virtually  master  of  the  country. 
...  In  July,  the  militia  force  amounted  to  1T3,- 
000  men ;  and  the  deficiency  was  in  officers  to 
command  them.  The  minister  proposed,  in  ad- 
dition to  all  the  forces  actuallj-  in  existence,  the 
formation  of  an  army  of  reserve,  amounting  to 
50,000  men:  and  this  was  presently  agreed  to. 
There  was  little  that  the  parliament  and  people 
of  England  would  not  have  agreed  to  at  this 
moment,  under  the  provocation  of  Napoleon's 
treatment  of  the  English  in  France.  His  first 
act  was  to  order  the  detention,  as  prisoners  of 
war,  of  ail  the  English  then  in  the  country,  lie- 
tween  the  ages  of  18  and  60.  The  exasperation 
caused  by  this  cruel  measure  was  all  that  he 
could  have  expected  or  desired.  Many  were  the 
}-oung  men  thus  doomed  to  lose,  in  wearing  ex- 
pectation or  despair,  twelve  of  the  best  years  of 
their  lives,  cut  off  from  family,  profession,  mar- 
riage, citizenship  —  everything  that  }'Oung  men 
most  value,  ilany  were  the  parents  separated 
for  twelve  long  years  from  the  young  creatiu'es 
at  home,  whom  they  had  left  for  a  mere  jileasure 
trip:  and  many  were  the  grey-haired  fathers  and 
mothers  at  home  who  went  down  to  the  grave 
during  those  twelve  years  without  another  sight 
of  the  son  or  daughter  who  was  pining  in  some 
small  provincial  town  in  France,  without  natural 
occupation,  and  well  nigh  without  hope.  In 
June,  the  English  in  Rouen  were  removed  to  the 
neighbourhood  of  Amiens;  those  in  Calais  to 
Lisle ;  those  at  Brussels  to  Valenciennes.  Before 
the  month  was  out,  all  the  English  in  Italy  and 
Switzerland,  in  addition  to  those  in  Holland, 
were  made  prisoners.  How  many  the  whole 
amounted  to  does  not  appear  to  have  been  ascer- 
tained :  but  it  was  believed  at  the  time  that  there 
were  11.000  in  France,  and  1,300  in  Holland. 
The  first  pretence  was  that  these  travellers  were 
detained  as  hostages  for  the  prizes  which  Napo- 
leon accused  us  of  taking  before  the  regular 
declaration  of  war;  but  when  proposals  were 
made  for  an  exchange,  he  sent  a  savage  answer 
that  he  would  keep  iiis  prisoners  till  the  end  of 
the  war.  It  is  difficult  to  conceive  how  tliere 
could  be  two  opinions  about  the  nattu'e  of  the 
man  after  this  act.  The  naval  captures  of  which 
Najioleon  complained,  as  made  prior  to  a  declara- 
tion of  war,  were  of  two  merchant  ships  taken 
by  English  frigates:  and  we  find  notices  of  such 
being  brought  into  port  on  the  25th  of  JIay. 
Whether  they  were  captured  before  the  18t"h, 
there  is  no  record  that  we  can  find.  ...  On  the 
sea,  our  successes  seemed  a  matter  of  course ;  but 
meantime  a  blow  was  struck  at  Great  Britain, 
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and  especially  at  her  sovpreijiii.  which  proved 
that,  the  uatiunal  exasperation  against  France  was 
even  yet  eapalile  of  inerea.se.  On  the  breaking 
out  of  the  war.  George  III.  isstn-d  a  proclama- 
tion, as  Elector  of  Hanover,  declaring  to  tier- 
many  that  the  Germanic  states  had  nothing  to 
fear  in  regard  to  the  new  hostilities,  as  lie  was 
entering  into  war  as  King  of  Great  Britain,  and 
not  as  Elector  of  Hanover.  Whatever  military 
preparations  were  .going  forward  in  Hanover 
were  merely  of  a  defensive  character.  Najiolcon. 
liovvever,  set  such  defence  at  defiance.  On  tlie 
13th  of  June,  news  arrived  of  the  total  suricnder 
of  Hanover  to  the  French.  .  .  .  Government  re- 
solved to  declare  the  Elbe  and  the  Weser,  and 
all  the  ports  of  Western  Germany,  in  a  state  of 
blockade;  as  the  French  had  now  command  over 
all  the  intermediate  rivers.  It  was  calculated 
that  this  would  annoy  and  injure  Napoleon 
effectually,  as  it  woidd  cause  the  ruin  of  foreign 
merchants  trading  from  the  whole  series  of  porls. 
English  merchants  would  suffer  deeply ;  but  it 
was  caU'ulated  that  English  cajiital  and  slock 
would  hold  out  longer  than  those  of  foreign  mer- 
chants. Thus  was  the  sickening  i)rocess  of  pri- 
vate ruin,  as  a  check  to  public  aggression,  entered 
upon,  before  war  had  been  declared  a  month." — 
H.  Martineau,  Uid.  of  Em/.,  1800-1815,  hk.  1. 
ch.  4. 

Also  in  :  31.  de  Bourrieune,  Prinitc  Mcmuir.i 
of  Napoleon,  v.  2,  cli.  38-30.— Sir  J.  JIackintosh. 
Speech  in.  Defenne.  <f  Jean  Peltier  (Mineellatiemni 
Works). — J.  Ashton,  Eiajlixh  (>aricatiire  and 
Satire  on  XapoUiun  L.  r.  1.  '7;.  24-37. 

A.  D.  1803  (April — May). — Sale  of  Louisiana 
to  the  United  States  of  America.  See  Lorisr- 
.\N.v;  A.  1).  1T!»8-1803;  and  Unitkd  States  of 
A.M. :  A.  D.  1803. 

A.  D.  1803. — Loss  of  San  Domingo,  or 
Hayti.  'Seell.wTi:  A.  I).  1032-1803. 

A.  D.  1804-1805.— Royalist  plots  and  Bona- 
parte's use  of  them. — The  abduction  and  exe- 
cution of  the  Due  d'Enghien. — The  First  Con- 
sul becomes  Emperor. — His  coronation  by  the 
Pope. — His  acceptance  of  the  crown  of  Italy. 
— Annexation  of  Genoa  to  France. — The  rup- 
ture with  Englanil  furnished  Bonaparte  "  with 
the  occasion  of  tlirowing  off'  the  last  disguise  and 
openl)'  restoring  monarchy.  It  was  a  step  which 
required  all  liis  audacity  and  cunning.  He  had 
crushed  .Jacobinism,  but  two  great  [larties  re- 
mained. There  was  first  the  more  moderate  re- 
publicanism, which  might  bo  called  Girondism. 
and  was  widely  spread  among  all  classes  and 
particularly  in  the  army.  Secondly,  there  was 
the  old  royalism,  which  after  many  years  of  help- 
less weakness  had  revived  since  Brumaire.  The.se 
two  parties,  though  hostile  to  each  other,  were 
forced  into  a  sort  of  alliance  by  the  new  attitude 
of  Bonaparte,  who  was  hurrying  France  at  once 
into  a  new  revolution  at  home  and  into  an  abyss 
of  war  abroad.  England,  too,  after  tlu^  rupture, 
favoured  the  efforts  of  these  parties.  Royalism 
from  England  began  to  open  communications 
with  moderate  republicauism  in  France.  Piche- 
gru  acted  for  the  former,  and  the  great  representa- 
tive of  the  latter  was  Jloreau,  who  had  helpetl  to 
make  Brumaire  in  the  tacit  expectation  probably 
of  rising  to  the  consulate  in  due  course  when 
Bonaparte's  term  should  have  expired,  and  was 
therefore  hurt  in  his  personal  claims  as  well  as 
in  his  republican  principles.  Bonaparte  watched 
the  movement  through  his  ubiquitous  police,  and 
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with  characteristic  strategy  determined  not  mere- 
ly to  defeat  it  but  to  make  it  his  stepping-stone  to 
monardiy.  He  would  nun  IMoreau  by  fasteiung 
on  him  the  stigma  of  ro3-alism;  he  woidil  per- 
suade France  to  make  him  emperor  in  order  to 
keep  out  the  Bourbons.  lie  ;u-hieved  this  with 
the  peculiar  mastery  which  he  always  showed  in 
villainous  intrigue.  .  .  .  Piehegru  [who  had  re- 
turned .secretly  to  France  from  England  some 
time  in  .Jamniry,  1804]  brought  with  him  wilder 
partisans,  such  as  Georges  [Cadomlal]  the  Chouan. 
No  doubt  -Moreau  would  gladly  have;  seen  and 
gladly  have  helped  an  instnrection  against  Bona- 
parte. .  .  .  Hut  Bona|iarte  snccec(led  in  associat- 
ing him  Avitli  royalist  schemes  and  with  schemes 
of  a.ssassination.  Controlling  the  Sen.atc.  he  was 
able  to  suppress  the  jury;  controlling  every 
avenue  of  publicity,  he  was  able  to  suppress 
opinion;  and  the  army,  Moreati's  fortress,  was 
won  through  its  hatred  of  royalism.  In  this  way 
Bonaparte's  last  iier.sonal  rival  was  removed. 
There  remained  the  royalists,  and  Bonaparte 
hoped  to  sei/.e  their  leader,  the  Comic  d'Artois, 
who  was  expected,  as  the  police  knew,  soon  to 
join  Piehegru  and  Georges  at  Paris.  What  Bona- 
l)arte  would  have  done  with  him  we  may  judge 
from  the  course  he  took  when  the  Comte  did  not 
come.  On  March  15,  1804,  the  Due  d'Enghien. 
grandson  of  the  Prince  de  Coixle,  residing  at 
Ettenheim  in  Baden,  was  seized  at  midnight  by  a 
])arty  of  dragoons,  brought  to  Paris,  where  he 
arrived  on  the  20lli.  eonlincd  in  the  castle  of  Vin- 
cennes.  brought  before  a  military  comndssion  at 
two  o'clock  the  next  morning,  asked  whether  lie 
had  not  borne  arms  against  the  republic,  which 
he  acknowledged  himself  to  have  done,  con- 
ducted to  a  staircase  above  the  moat,  and  ther<' 
shot  and  buried  in  the  moat.  .  .  .  That  the  Due 
il'Engliien  was  innocent  of  the  conspiracy,  was 
nothing  to  th(^  purpose;  the  ;ict  was  jiolitical.  not 
judicial;  accordingly  be  was  not  even  charged 
with  complicity.  That  the  execution  would  strike 
horror  into  the  cabinets,  and  perhaps  bring  about 
a  new  Coalition,  belonged  to  a  class  of  considera- 
tions which  at  this  time  Bona])arte  .systematically 
disregarded.  This  affair  led  immediately  to  the 
thought  of  giving  heredity  to  Bonaparte's  power. 
The  thought  seems  to  have  conimendcd  itself 
irri'sistibly  even  to  strong  republicans  and  to 
those  who  were  most  shocked  b}'  the  murder.  To 
make  Bonaparte's  jiosition  more  sccuri'  seemed 
the  only  way  of  averting  a  new  Reign  of  Terror 
or  new  convulsions.  He  himself  felt  some  em- 
barrassment. Like  C'roniwell,  he  was  afraid  of 
the  republicanism  of  the  army,  and  heredity  imre 
and  simple  brought  him  face  to  f;ice  with  the 
question  of  divorcing  Josephine.  To  propitiate 
the  army,  he  cho.se  from  the  titles  sug.gested  to 
him  —  consul,  stadtholder,  ifcc.  —  that  of  emperor, 
undoubtedly  the  most  accurate,  ami  having  a 
sullieiently  military  sound.  The  other  difliculty 
after  much  furious  dissension  between  the  two 
families  of  Bonaparte  and  Beauharnais.  was 
evaded  by  giving  Napoleon  himself  (but  none  of 
Ills  successors)  a  power  of  adoption,  and  lixiiig 
the  succession,  in  default  of  a  direct  heir,  natural 
or  adoptive,  first  in  Joseph  and  his  descendants, 
then  in  Louis  and  his  descendants.  Except  ab- 
staining from  the  regal  title,  no  attempt  was 
made  to  conceal  the  abolition  of  republicanism. 
.  .  .  The  change  was  made  by  the  constituent 
power  of  the  Senate,  and  the  Senatus-cimsulte  is 
dated  May  18,  1804.     The  title  of  Emperor  had 
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an  ulterior  meaning.  Adopted  at  the  moment 
when  Xapoleon  began  to  feel  himself  master 
both  in  Italy  and  German}',  it  revived  the  mem- 
ory of  Charles  the  Great.  To  himself  it  was  the 
more  satisfactorj-  on  that  account,  and,  strange 
to  say,  it  gave  satisfaction  rather  than  offence  to 
the  Head  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire,  Francis  II. 
Since  .Josc]ih,  the  Habshurg  Emperors  had  Iwen 
tired  of  their  title,  which,  being  elective,  was 
precarious.  They  were  desirous  of  becoming 
hereditary  emperors  in  Austria,  and  they  now 
took  this  title  (though  without  as  yet  giving  up 
the  other).  Francis  II.  bartered  his  acknowledge- 
ment of  Napoleon's  new  title  against  Napoleon's 
acknowledgement  of  his  own.  It  recjuired  some 
impudence  to  condemn  Moreau  for  royalism  at 
the  very  moment  that  his  rival  was  re-establisli- 
irig  monarchy.  Yet  his  trial  began  on  May  1.5th. 
The  death  of  Pichegru,  noniinall}'  by  suicide,  on 
April  6th,  had  already  furnished  the  rising  sul- 
tanism  with  its  lirst  dark  mystery.  Moreau  was 
condemned  to  two  3-ears'  imprisonment,  but  was 
allowed  to  retire  to  the  United  States." — .1.  R. 
Seeley,  Short  Hist,  of  Xnpoleon  I.,  ch.  3,  i<crt.  4. 
— C.  C.  Fauriel,  Tlte  LaM  Day.H  of  the  Consulate. 
—  Chancellor  Pasquier,  in  his  Memoirs,  narrates 
the  circumstances  of  the  seizure  of  the  Due  d' 
Enghien  at  considerable  length,  and  says:  "This 
is  what  really  occurred,  according  to  what  I  have 
been  told  by  those  better  situated  to  know.  A 
council  was  held  on  the  9th  of  March.  It  is  almost 
certain  that  previous  to  this  council,  which  was 
a  kind  of  official  affair,  a  more  secret  one  had 
been  held  at  the  house  of  .Joseph  Bonaparte.  At 
the  tirst  council,  to  which  were  convened  only  a 
few  persons,  all  on  a  footing  of  family  intimacy, 
it  was  discussed  by  order  of  the  First  Consul, 
what  would  be  proper  to  do  with  a  prince  of  the 
House  of  Bourbon,  in  case  one  should  have  him 
in  one's  power,  and  the  decision  reached  was  that 
if  he  was  captured  on  French  territory,  one  had 
the  right  to  take  his  life,  but  not  otherwise.  At 
the  council  held  on  the  yth,  and  which  was  com- 
posed of  tlie  three  Consuls,  the  Chief  Justice,  the 
Jlinister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  and  M.  Fouche,  al- 
tliough  the  latter  had  not  then  resumed  the  post 
of  Minister  of  Police,  the  two  men  who  expressed 
contrary'  opinions  were  M.  de  Talleyrand  and  !M. 
de  Cambaceres.  M.  de  Talleyrand  declared  that 
the  prince  should  be  sent  to  his  death.  JI.  Le- 
brun,  the  Third  Consul,  contented  himself  with 
saying  that  such  an  event  would  have  a  terrible 
echo  throughout  the  world.  M.  de  Cambaceres 
contended  earnestly  that  it  would  be  sutticient 
to  hold  the  prince  as  hostage  for  the  safety  of  the 
First  Consul.  The  latter  sided  with  JI.  de  Talley- 
rand, whose  counsels  then  prevailed.  The  dis- 
cussion was  a  heated  one,  and  when  the  meeting 
of  till'  council  was  over,  JI.  de  Cambaceres 
thouglit  it  his  duty  to  make  a  last  attempt,  so  he 
foUiiweil  Bonaparte  into  his  study,  and  laid  be- 
fore him  with  [lerhaps  more  strength  than  might 
be  expected  from  his  character,  the  consequences 
of  the  deed  he  was  about  to  perpetrate,  and  the 
imiversal  horror  it  would  e.xcite.  .  .  .  He  spoke 
in  vain.  In  the  privacy  of  his  study,  Bonaparte 
.expressed  himself  even  with  greater  violeni-e 
than  he  had  done  at  the  council.  He  answered 
that  the  death  of  the  duke  would  seem  to  the 
world  but  a  iust  reprisal  for  what  was  being  at- 
tempted against  him  personally;  that  it  was 
necessary  to  teach  the  House  of  Bourljon  that 
the  bloW'S  struck  with  its  sanction  were  liable  to 


recoil  on  its  own  head;  that  this  was  the  only 
way  of  compelling  it  to  abstain  from  its  dastardly 
schemes,  and  histly,  that  matters  had  gone  too 
far  to  retrace  one's  steps.  M.  de  Talleyrand 
supplied  this  last  argument." — Chancellor  Pas- 
quier, Memoirs,  v.  \,"pp.  190-191.  —  "Bonaparte's 
accession  to  the  Empire  was  proclaimed  with  the 
greatest  pomp,  without  waiting  to  inquire  whether 
the  people  approved  of  his  promotion  or  other- 
wise. The  proclamation  was  coldly  received, 
even  by  the  populace,  and  e.xcited  little  enthusi- 
asm. .  .  .  The  Emperor  was  recognised  by  the 
soldiery  with  more  warmth.  He  visited  the  en- 
campments at  Boulogne,"  and,  afterwards,  "ac- 
companied with  his  Empress,  who  bore  her 
honours  both  gracefully  and  meekly, visited  Aix- 
la-Chapelle  and  the  frontiers  of  Germany,  They 
received  the  congratulations  of  all  the  powers  of 
Europe,  excepting  England,  Russia,  and  Sweden, 
upon  their  new  exaltation.  .  .  .  But  the  most 
splendid  and  public  recognition  of  his  new  rank 
was  yet  to  be  made,  by  the  formal  act  of  coro- 
nation, which,  therefore,  Xapoleon  determined 
should  take  place  with  circmnstances  of  solem- 
nity which  had  been  beyoml  the  reach  of  any  tem- 
poral prince,  however  powerful,  for  many  ages. 
.  .  .  Though  Charlemagne  had  re|)aired  to  Rome 
to  receive  inauguration  from  the  h.-inds  of  the 
Pontiff  of  that  day,  Xapoleon  resolved  that  he 
who  now  owned  the  proud,  and  in  Protestant 
eyes  profane,  title  of  Vicar  of  Christ,  should 
travel  to  France  to  perform  the  coronation.  .  .  . 
The  Pope,  and  the  cardinals  whom  he  consulted, 
implored  the  illumination  of  Heaven  upon  their 
councils ;  but  it  was  the  stern  voice  of  necessity 
which  assured  them  that,  except  at  the  risk  of 
dividing  the  Church  by  a  schism,  they  could  not 
refuse  to  comply  with  Buonaparte's  requisition. 
The  Pope  left  Rome  on  the  5th  November.  .  .  . 
On  the  '2d  December  [1804]  the  coronation  topk 
place  in  the  ancient  cathedral  of  Notre  Dame. 
.  .  .  The  crown  having  been  blessed  by  the  Po|ie, 
Napoleon  took  it  from  the  altar  with  his  own 
hands,  and  placed  it  on  his  brows.  He  then  put 
the  diadem  on  the  head  of  his  Empress,  as  if  de- 
termined to  show  that  his  authority  was  the 
child  of  his  own  actions.  .  .  .  The  northern  states 
of  Italy  had  followed  the  example  of  France 
through  all  her  change  of  models.  .  .  .  The 
authorities  of  the  Italian  (late  Cisalpine)  Repub- 
lic, had  a  prescient  guess  of  what  was  expected 
of  them.  A  deputation  appeared  at  Paris  to  de 
clare  the  absolute  necessity  which  they  felt,  that 
their  government  should  assume  a  monarchical 
and  hereditary  form.  On  the  ITth  March  [180.5], 
they  obtained  an  audience  of  the  Emperor,  to 
whom  they  intimated  tlie  unanimous  desire  of 
their  countrymen  that  Napoleon,  founder  of  the 
Italian  Republic,  should  be  monarch  of  the  Ital- 
ian Kingdom.  .  .  .  Buonaparte  granted  the  pe- 
tition of  the  Italian  States,  and  .  .  .  upon  the 
11th  April.  .  .  .  with  his  Empress,  set  olT  to  go 
through  the  form  of  coronation  as  King  of  Italy. 
.  .  .  The  new  kingdom  was,  in  all  respects, 
modeled  on  the  same  plan  with  the  French  Em- 
pire. An  order,  called  'of  the  Iron  Crown,'  was 
established  on  the  footing  of  that  of  the  Legion 
of  Honour.  A  large  Fi'cnch  force  was  taken  into 
Italian  pay.  and  Eugene  Beauharnais,  the  son  of 
.Jose])hine  by  her  former  marriage,  who  enjoyed 
and  merited  the  confidence  of  his  father-in-law, 
wrfs  created  viceroy,  and  appointed  to  represent, 
in  that  t:haracter,  the  dignity  of  X'apoleon.    Xapo- 
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Icon  ilicl  iiiit  Icuvo  Italy  witlimit  lurtlu'r  (.■.\lcii- 
sioii  of  liis  ciupii'c.  (Jcnoii,  oiirc  tlu!  iiroiul  ami 
the  powerful,  rcsi,t;iic'<i  her  independence,  and  lier 
I)o,i;e  ])reseuted  to  the  Knij)ei"or  a  recpiest  that 
the  liigiirian  Hepublio  .  .  .  slioidd  be  considered 
in  future  as  a  part  of  the  French  nation." — Sir 
W.  Scott,  Liff  (if  XiiiiiileiHi.  r/i.  48(/'rf/';'.V(r/.,  1,S2S). 
—  "Genoa  ami  tlic  Ijii;'urian  Kepublicr  were  in- 
corporated willi  France,  June  lid  ISO.l.  .  .  .  The 
Duchies  of  Parma  an<l  I'iacenza,  which,  together 
with  Ouastalhi,  had  bei'ii  already  seized,  were 
<leclared  dependencies  of  the  French  Empire  by 
an  imperial  decr<'eof  .luly  'Jlst.  The  principality 
of  I'iombino  was  bestowed  (m  Napoleon's  sister 
Eliza,  wife  of  the  Senator  Hacciocrhi,  but  on 
conditions  which  retained  it  under  the  Emperor's 
suzerainty:  and  tlu'  little  state  was  increased  by 
the  addition  of  the  Republic  of  Lucca." — T.  it. 
Dyer,  Hint,  nf  Mudi-ni  Enmpe,  lik.  7,  eh.  11  {v.  4). 

Also  in:  C.  Botta,  Italy  during  the  Consnlatc 
and  Empire  of  Nai^ilenn,  cli.  3-4. — Miinoirs  dic- 
tated bii Napoleon  to/iix  (leinrnlint  St.  Helena,  r.  0, 
pp.  219-33.5.— J.  Fouche,  Memoirs,  pp.  260-374. 
— Count  Miot  dc  Melito,  Menuiirit.  eh.  16-17. — ■ 
W.  Hazlitt.  /,//;•  .;/•  Soiioleon.  ch.  33-34  (r.  3).— 
M'mc  (le  Kemusat,  Memoirs,  bk.  1,  ch.  4-10  (/'.  1). 
—P.  Lanfrey,  Hist,  of  Napoleon,  v.  3,  ch.  9-10. — 
M.  de  Bourrienne.  Private  Memoirs  of  Napoleon, 
V.  3,  ch.   1-13. 

A.  D.  1805  (January  —  April). — The  Third 
European  Coalition. — "  In  England  I'itt  re- 
turni'd  to  ollice  in  .May,  1804,  and  this  in  itself 
was  an  evil  omen  for  France.  He  enjoyed  the 
conlidence,  not  only  of  his  own  nation  but  of 
Europe,  and  he  at  once  set  to  work  to  resume  the 
threads  of  that  coalition  of  which  England  had 
formerly  directed  the  resources.  Alexander  I.  of 
Russia  had  begun  to  see  thnnigh  the  designs  of 
Napoleon;  he  found  that  he  had  been  duped  in 
the  joint  me<liation  in  Germany,  he  resented  the 
occupation  of  Hanover  and  he  ordered  his  court 
to  put  on  mourning  for  tlie  duke  of  Engbien. 
Before  long  he  l)roke  oil'  diplomatic  ridations  with 
France  (Sept.  IHDI),  and  a  Russian  war  was  now 
only  a  question  of  time.  Austria  was  the  power 
most  closely  aiTected  by  Napoleon's  assunijition 
of  the  imperial  title.  .  .  .  While  hastening  to 
acknowledge  Najjoleon,  Austria  was  busied  in 
military  preparations  ;inil  began  to  resume  its  old 
connection  with  England.  Prussia  was  the  power 
on  which  France  was  accuslomed  to  I'ely  with 
implicit  conlidence.  But  the  occupation  of  Han- 
over anil  (he  interference  with  the  commerce  of 
the  Elbe  had  weakened  Frederick  William  III.'s 
belief  in  the  advantages  of  a  neutral  i)olic3',  and, 
Ihougli  he  could  not  make  up  his  mind  todctinite 
action,  he  began  to  open  negotiations  with  Russia 
in  view  of  a  rupture  with  France.  The  tluctua- 
tions  of  Prussian  policy  may  be  followed  in  the 
alternatiu.g  iiilluence  of  the  two  ministers  of  for- 
eign alTairs,  llau.gvvitz  and  Hardenberg.  Mean- 
while Napoleon,  ignorant  or  reckless  of  the  grow- 
ing hostility  of  the  great  powers,  continued  his 
aggressions  at  the  exiiense  of  the  lesser  states. 
.  .  .  These  acts  gave  the  final  im|>ulsi' to  the  hos- 
tile powers,  and  before  Napoleon  quitted  Italy 
the  Coalition  had  been  formed.  On  the  lllh  of 
April,  ISO."),  a  liiial  treaty  was  signed  lietween 
Russia  and  England.  The  two  powcM's  pledged 
thetnselves  to  form  an  European  league  against 
France,  to  conclude  no  peace  withcnit  mutual  con- 
sent, to  settle  disputed  points  in  a  congress  at 
the  end  of  the  war,  and  lu  form  ;i  federal  tribunal 


for  the  maintenance  of  (be  system  which  should 
then  be  established.  The  inuncdiatc  ob.je<(s  of 
the  .allies  were  the  abolition  of  French  rule  in 
Italy,  Holland,  Switzerland,  and  Hanover:  the 
restoration  of  Piedmont  to  the  king  of  Sardinia; 
tlu^  lirotcction  of  Naples;  ;ind  the  erection  of  a 
jiermaniail  barrier  against  France  by  the  union 
of  Holland  and  Belgium  under  the  House  of 
Oninge.  The  coalition  was  at  once  .joined  by  Gus- 
tavus  IV'.  of  Sweden,  who  iidierited  his  father's 
devotion  to  the  cause  of  legitimate  monarchy,  and 
who  hoped  to  recover  power  in  Pomerania.  Aus- 
tria, terrilied  for  its  Italian  possessions  by  Bona- 
parte's evident  intention  to  sididue  the  wholi' 
Jjeninsula,  was  driven  into  the  lea.gue.  Prussia, 
in  spite  of  (be  a((raction  of  recovering  honour 
and  indejiendence,  refused  to  listen  to  the  solici- 
tations of  Kngliuid  and  Russia,  and  adhered  to  its 
feeble  neutrality.  Of  the  other  German  states 
Bavaria,  Baden,  and  VV'urtembcrg  were  allies  of 
France.  As  far  as  elTective  operations  were  con- 
cerned, the  coalition  consisted  onl.v  of  Austria 
and  Russia.  Sweden  and  Naples,  which  had 
.joined  secretly,  could  not  make  elTorts  on  a  great 
.scale,  and  England  was  as  yet  content  with  pro- 
viding subsidies  and  the  invaluable  services  of  its 
fleet.  It  was  arranged  that  one  Austrian  army 
luidcr  the  archduke  (Charles  should  invade  Lom- 
bardy,  while  Mack,  with  a  second  army  and  the 
aid  of  Ru.ssia,  .slioiUd  occupy  Bavaria  and  advance 
upon  the  Rhine." — R.  I..od.ge,  Hist,  of  Modern 
Europe,  ch.  34,  sect.  13-1:"). 

Also  in:  Sir  A.  Alison,  Hist,  of  Europe.  1789- 
181.5,  ch.  39  (r.  9). 

A.  D.  1805  (March — December). — Napoleon's 
plans  and  preparations  for  the  invasion  of 
England. — Nelson's  long  pursuit  of  the  French 
fleets. — His  victory  and  death  at  Trafalgar. — 
Napoleon's  rapid  march  to  the  Danube. — Ca- 
pitulation of  Mack  at  Ulm. — The  French  in 
Vienna. — The  great  battle  of  Austerlitz. — 
"  Wliile  tlie  coalition  was  forming,  and  Napo- 
leon seemed  wantonly  to  be  insultin.g  Europe 
and  ignorin,g  the  danger  of  exciting  fresli  enemies, 
he  was  in  fact  urging  on  with  all  rapidity  his 
scln-mcs  for  the  invasion  of  England,  which  he 
probably  hoped  might  be  so  successful  as  to 
I)aralys(;  all  action  on  the  part  of  the  European 
l)owers.  The  constantl.y  repeated  rejiresenta- 
tions  of  his  naval  ollicers  had  forced  him,  much 
against  his  will,  to  believe  that  his  descent  upon 
Kngland  would  be  impracticable  unless  secured 
by  the  presence  of  his  fleet.  In  spite  of  the  gen- 
eral voice  of  those  who  knew  the  condition  of 
the  French  navy,  he  determiucsd  to  act  with  his 
fleet  on  the  same  principles  as  he  woidd  have 
acted  with  his  army ;  a  gigantic  combination  of 
various  sqinidrons  was  to  be  effected,  and  a  fleet 
great  enough  to  destroy  all  ho|)eof  opposition  to 
sweep  the  Channel.  For  this  purpose  the  18 
ships  of  the  line  at  Brest  under  Admiral  Gan- 
theaume,  the  sqtnidron  at  Rochefort  uniler  Ville- 
neuve,  and  the  Toulon  tleet  under  Latouche- 
Treville,  were  (o  unite.  The  last  mentioned 
admiral  was  intrusted  with  the  ciiief  command. 
Sailing  up  the  coast  of  France,  he  was  to  liberate 
from  their  blockade  the  squadrons  of  Rochefort 
and  Brest,  and  with  their  combineil  tlei'ts  appear 
before  Boulogne.  But  Latouche-Treville  died, 
and  Napoleon  intrusteil  his  jilans  to  Villeneuve. 
Those  plans,  all  of  them  arranged  without  re- 
gard to  the  bad  condition  of  the  French  ships, 
or  to  the  uncertainty  of  the  weather,  were  fre- 
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qucntl}-  cliuuged;  at  one  time  Villcneuve  from 
Toulon,  and  Missiess}-.  his  successor,  at  Koclie- 
fort.  were  to  jiroceed  to  the  West  Indies,  draw- 
ing the  English  fleet  thither;  then  Gantheaume 
was  to  ap]iear  from  Brest,  throw  troops  into  Ire- 
land, and  thus  cover  the  flotilla.  At  another 
time,  all  the  fleets  were  to  assemble  at  the  West 
Indies,  and,  joining  with  the  Spanish  fleet  at 
Ferrol,  appear  in  the  Straits  of  Calais,  'i'o  e(mi- 
plete  this  last  measure  Villeueuve  set  sail  from 
Toulon  on  the  SOth  of  JIarch  1805,  joined  Gra- 
vina  at  Cadiz,  and  reached  Martinique  on  the 
13th  of  May  with  20  ships  of  the  line,  and  7 
frigates.  His  voyage  was  so  slow  that  Jlissiessy 
had  returned  from  the  West  Indies  to  France, 
and  the  junction  failed.  In  hot  pursuit  of  Ville- 
ncuve,  Xelson,  who  had  at  length  found  out  his 
destination,  had  hurried.  At  Martini(|ue  Gan- 
theaume, with  the  Brest  fleet,  should  have  joined 
Villeneuve ;  unfortunately  forhim.  Admiral  Corn- 
wallis  blockaded  his  fleet.  Villeneuve  therefore 
had  to  return  to  Europe  alone,  sailing  for  Ferrol 
to  pick  up  a  squadron  of  15  ships.  He  was  then, 
at  the  head  of  35  ships,  ordered  to  appear  before 
Brest,  liberate  Gantheaume,  and  appear  in  the 
Channel.  Back  again  in  pursuit  of  ium  Xelson 
sailed,  but  supposed  that  he  woidd  return  to  the 
Mediterranean  and  not  to  Ferrol ;  he  therefore 
again  missed  him ;  but  as  he  had  found  means  to 
inform  the  English  Government  that  Villeneuve 
was  returning  to  Europe,  Calder,  with  a  fleet  of 
15  ships,  was  sent  to  intercept  him.  The  fleets 
encountered  off  Cape  Finisterre.  The  French 
had  37  vessels,  Calder  but  18,  and  after  an  inde- 
cisive battle,  in  which  two  Spanish  ships  were 
taken,  he  was  afraid  to  renew  the  engagement, 
and  Mlleueuve  was  thus  enabled  to  reach  Ferrol 
in  safety.  However,  all  the  operations  towards 
concentration  had  led  to  absolutely  nothing,  and 
the  English  fleets,  which  the  movements  towards 
the  West  Indies  were  to  have  decoyed  from  the 
Channel,  were  either  still  off  the  coast  of  France 
or  in  immediate  pursuit  of  the  fleet  of  Villeneuve. 
Xelson  returned  to  Gibralter,  and  as  soon  as  he 
found  out  where  Villeneuve  was.  he  joined  his 
fleet  to  that  of  Cornwallis  before  Brest,  and  him- 
self returned  to  England.  .  .  .  Meanwhile  Ville- 
neuve had  not  been  able  to  get  ready  for  sea  till 
the  11th  of  August.  .  .  .  He  was  afraid  to  ven- 
ture northwards,  and  with  the  full  approbation 
of  his  Spanish  colleague  Gravina,  determined  to 
avail  himself  of  a  last  alternative  which  Xapo- 
leon  had  suggested,  and  sailed  to  Cadiz.  This 
was  a  fatal  blow  to  the  gigantic  schemes  of  Na- 
poleon. Up  till  the  32nd  of  August  he  still  be- 
lie\'ed  that  Villeneuve  would  make  his  appear- 
ance, and  in  fact  wrote  to  him  that  day  at  Brest, 
closing  his  letter  with  the  words,  'England  is 
ours.'  As  the  time  for  his  great  stroke  drew 
near  he  grew  nervously  anxious,  constantly 
watching  the  Channel  for  the  ajiproach  of  the  fleet, 
and  at  last,  when  his  Minister  of  ^Marine,  DecrJs, 
told  him  that  the  fleet  had  gone  to  Cadiz,  he 
broke  forth  in  bitter  wrath  against  both  his  Minis- 
ter and  Villeneuve,  whom  he  accused  of  the  most 
shameful  weakness.  But  Xapoleon  was  not  a 
man  who  let  his  success  be  staked  upon  one  plan 
alone.  Though  studiouslj'  hiding  from  his  peo- 
ple the  existence  of  the  coalition,  and  not  scrup- 
ling to  have  recourse  to  forged  letters  and  fabri- 
cated news  for  the  purpose,  he  was  fully  aware 
of  its  existence.  .  .  .  Without  much  difficulty, 
therefore,   he  at  once  resigned  his  great  plans 


upon  England,  and  directed  his  army  towards 
the  eastern  frontier." — .1.  F.  Bright,  Hist,  of 
England,  periud  3,  ;)/).  1261-12()4.  — "  In  the  first 
days  of  September,  1805,  Xajjoleou's  great  array 
was  in  full  march  across  France  and  Germany, 
to  attain  the  Danube.  .  .  .  The  Allies  .  .  .  had 
projected  four  .separate  and  ill-condjined  attacks; 
the  first  on  Hanover  and  Holland  by  a  Russian 
and  British  force;  the  second,  on  Lower  Italy  by 
a  similar  body;  the  third,  by  a  great  Austrian 
army  on  Upper  Italy ;  and  the  fourth,  bj'  a 
United  Austrian  anil  Russian  army,  moving 
across  Southern  Germany  to  tlie  Rhine.  .  .  .  By 
this  time,  the  Austrian  Mack  had  drawn  close  to 
the  Inn,  in  order  to  compel  Bavaria  to  join  the 
Allies,  and  was  even  making  his  way  to  the  Iller, 
but  his  army  was  far  distant  in>ni  that  of  the 
Russian  chief,  Ivutusoff,  and  still  further  from 
that  of  Buxhowden,  the  one  in  Galieia,  the  other 
in  Poland.  .  .  .  Napoleon  had  seized  this  posi- 
tion of  affairs,  with  the  comprehensive  know- 
ledge of  the  theatre  of  war,  and  the  skill  of  ar- 
ranging armies  upon  it,  in  which  he  has  no  equals 
among  modern  captains.  He  opposed  Ma.sseua 
to  the  Archdukes,  with  a  much  weaker  force, 
confident  that  his  great  lieutenant  could  hold 
them  in  check.  He  neglected  the  attacks  from 
the  Xorth  Sea,  and  the  South ;  but  he  resolved  to 
strike  down  Mack,  in  overwhelming  strength, 
should  he  advance  without  his  Russian  supports. 
.  .  .  The  great  mass  of  the  Grand  Array  had 
reached  the  JIain  and  Rhine  by  the  last  week  of 
September.  The  left  wing,  joined  by  the  Ba- 
varian forces,  and  commanded  by  Bernadotte  and 
Marmont,  had  marched  from  Hanover  and  Hol- 
land, and  was  around  Wurtzburg;  the  centre, 
the  corps  of  Soult,  and  Davoust,  moved  from  the 
channel,  was  at  Spire  and  Mannheim,  and  the 
right  wing,  formed  of  the  corps  of  Ney  and 
Lannes,  with  the  Imperial  Guard,  and  the  horse 
of  JIurat,  filled  the  region  between  Carlsruheand 
Strasburg,  the  extreme  right  under  Augereau, 
which  had  advanced  from  Brittany,  being  still 
behind  but  drawing  towards  Huningen.  By  this 
time  Mack  was  upon  the  Iller,  holding  the  for- 
tress of  Ulm  on  the  upper  Danube,  and  extending 
his  forces  thence  to  Meuuningen.  .  .  .  By  the  first 
days  of  October  the  great  French  masses  .  .  . 
were  in  full  march  from  the  Rhine  to  the  Main, 
across  Wi'irtemberg  and  the  Franconian  plains; 
and  cavalry  filled  the  approaches  to  the  Black 
Forest,  in  order  to  deceive  and  perplex  ilack. 
.  .  .  The  Danube  ere  long  was  reached  and 
crossed,  at  Douauworth,  Ingolstadt,  and  other 
points;  and  Napoleon  already  stood  on  the  rear 
of  his  enemy,  interposing  between  him  and 
Vienna,  and  cut  him  off  from  the  Russians,  even 
now  distant.  The  net  was  quickly  drawn  round 
the  ill-fated  Mack.  .  .  .  By  the  "third  week  of 
October,  the  Grand  Army  had  encompassed  the 
Austrians  on  every  side,  and  Napoleon  held  his 
quarry  in  his  grasp.  Mack  .  .  .  had  not  the 
heart  to  strike  a  desperate  stroke,  and  to  risk  a 
battle;  and  he  capitulated  at  Ulm  on  the  19lli  of 
October.  Two  divisions  of  his  army  had  con- 
trived to  break  out ;  but  one  was  pursued  and 
nearly  destroyed  by  ^Murat,  and  the  other  was 
compelled  byAugereavi  to  lay  down  its  arms,  as 
it  was  on  its"way"to  the  hills  of  the 'Tyrol.  An 
army  of  85.000  "men  had  thus,  so  to  speak,  been 
welf-uigh  effaced;  and  not  20,000  had  effected 
their  escape.  France  meanwhile  had  met  a 
crushing  disaster  on  the  element  which  England 
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liad  m;ulo  Ikt  own.  AVo  have  si'on  how  Ville- 
iii'iivc  had  put.  into  Cadiz,  afraid  to  fa<x'  the  hos- 
tile tk-ets  off  Brest,  and  how  tliis  liad  baffled  the 
Ijrojcet  of  tlie  descent.  Napoleon  was  iiidi.niiaiit 
witii  his  ill-fated  admiral.  ...  At  a  hint  of  dis- 
grace the  susceptible  Frenchman  made  up  his 
mind,  at  any  risk,  to  ti.£;ht.  By  this  tinu'  Nelson 
had  left  England,  and  was  oif  Cadiz  with  a  pow- 
erftd  lleet;  and  he  actually  weakened  his  force 
bv  four  sail-of-the-line,  in  oriler  to  lure  his  ad- 
versary out.  On  the  20th  of  October,  IHO'i.  the 
allied  lleet  was  in  the  open  sea;  it  had  been  de- 
clared at  a  council  of  war,  that  a  lost  battle  was 
almost  certain,  so  bad  was  the  condition  of  man.v 
of  the  crews;  but  Villeneuve  was  bent  on  ch;il- 
lengingFate;  and  almo.st  courted  defeat,  in  his 
despair.  .  .  .  On  the  morning  of  the  21st,  the 
allied  fleet,  33  war  ships,  and  a  niunber  of  frig- 
ates, was  off  Cape  Trafalgar,  making  for  the 
Straits.  .  .  .  Nelson  advanced  slowly  against  his 
doomed  enemy,  with  27  ships  and  their  attendant 
frigates ;  the  famous  signal  Hoated  from  his  mast, 
'England  expects  every  man  to  do  his  duty'; 
and,  at  about  noon,  Collingwoixl  pierced  Ville- 
neuve's  centre,  nearly  destroying  tlie  .Santa  Anna 
with  a  singl(!  broadside.  Ere  long  Xelson  had 
broken  Villeneuve's  line,  with  the  Victory,  caus- 
ing frightful  destruction;  and  as  other  British 
ships  came  up  by  degrees  they  relieved  the  lead- 
ing ships  from  the  pressiu'u  of  their  foes,  and 
completed  the  ruin  already  begun.  At  about 
one,  Nelson  met  his  deatli  w'ound,  struck  by 
a  shot  from  the  tops  of  the  Uedoutalile.  .  .  . 
Pierced  througli  and  through,  the  shattered  allied 
centre  was  soon  a  collection  of  captured  wrecks. 
.  .  .  Only  11  ships  out  of  33  escaped;  and  the 
burning  Achille,  like  the  Orient  at  the  Nile, 
added  to  the  grandeur  and  horrors  of  an  appal- 
ling scene.  Villeneuve,  who  had  fought  most 
honourably  in  the  Bucentaurc,  was  compelled  to 
strike  his  tlag  before  the  death  of  Nelson.  The 
van  of  the  allies  that  had  fled  at  Trafalgar,  was 
soon  afterwards  captured  by  a  British  scpiadron. 
Though  dearly  bought  by  the  death  of  Nelson, 
the  victory  may  be  compared  to  Lepanto;  and  it 
blotted  France  out  as  a  great  Power  on  t  he  ocean. 
Najjoleon  .  .  .  never  tried  afterwards  to  meet 
England  at  sea.  .  .  .  His  success,  at  this  mo- 
ment, had  been  so  wonderful,  that  what  he 
called  'the  loss  of  a  few  ships  at  sea,' seemed  a 
trilling  and  passing  rebuff  of  fortune.  .  .  .  lie 
had  (liscomlitted  the  whole  plan  of  the  Allies; 
anil  the  failure  of  the  attack  on  the  main  scene 
of  the  theatre  had  cau.sed  all  the  secondary  at- 
tacks to  fail.  .  .  .  Napoleon,  throwing  ovit  de- 
tachments ti)  protect  his  flaidvs,  had  entered 
Vienna  on  the  14tli  of  November.  .  .  .  The 
House  of  Hapsburg  and  its  chief  had  fled.  .  .  . 
Extraordinary  as  liis  success  had  been,  the  ])osi- 
tion  of  the  Emperor  had,  in  a  few  days,  become 
grave.  .  .  .  Napoleon  had  not  one  hundred 
thousand  men  in  hand  —  apart  from  the  bodies 
that  covered  his  flanks  —  to  make  head  against 
his  converging  enemies.  Always  daring,  how- 
ever, he  resolved  to  attack  the  Allies  before  they 
could  receive  aid  from  Prussia;  and  he  marched 
from  Vienna  towards  the  close  of  November, 
having  taken  careful  precautions  to  guard  his 
rear.  .  .  .  By  this  time  the  Allies  were  aroimd 
OlmiUz,  the  Archdukes  were  not  many  marches 
away,  and  a  Prussian  army  was  nearly  ready  to 
move.  Had  the  Russians  and  Auslriaiis  fallen 
back  from  Olmtitz  and  effected  their  junction 


with  the  Archdukes,  they  could,  therefore,  have 
o|)]iosed  the  French  with  a  force  more  than  two- 
fold in  numbers.  .  .  .  But  the  folly  and  pre- 
sumption which  reigned  among  tlic>  young  nobles 
surrounding  the  Czar — Alexander  was  now  at 
the  head  of  his  army  —  brought  on  the  Coalition 
deserved  punishment,  and  pedant ly  had  its  part 
in  an  immense  disaster.  Tlie  force  of  Xapoleon 
appeared  small,  his  natural  line  of  retreat  was 
exposed,  and  a  theorist  in  the  Austrian  camp 
persuaded  the  Czar  and  the  Austrian  Emperor, 
wdio  was  at  the  head  of  his  troops  at  Olmiitz,  to 
con.sent  to  a  magniticent  plan  of  assailing  Najio- 
leon  by  the  well-known  method  of  Frederick 
the  Great,  in  the  Seven  Years'  War,  of  turning 
his  riglit  wing,  by  an  attack  made,  in  the  oliliipie 
order,  in  great  force,  and  of  cutting  him  oil  from 
his  base  at  Vienna,  and  driving  him,  routed,  into 
Bohemia,  This  grand  project  on  pa[)er,  which 
involved  a  march  acro.ss  the  front  of  the  hostile 
army  within  reach  of  the  greatest  of  masters  of 
war,  was  hailed  with  exultation.  .  .  .  The  Allies 
were  sooit  in  full  march  from  Olmiitz,  and  prep- 
arations were  made  for  the  decisive  movement 
in  the  night  of  tlie  1st  Decemlicr,  180.').  Napo- 
leon had  watched  the  reckless  false  stej)  being 
made  by  his  foes  with  unfeigned  delight;  'that 
army  is  mine, '  he  proudly  exclaimed.  .  .  .  The 
sun  of  Austerlitz  rose  on  the  2nd,  the  light  of 
victory  often  invoked  by  Napoleon.  .  .  .  The 
dawn  of  the  winter's  day  revealed  three  large 
colunms,  svicceeded  by  a  fourth  at  no  great  dis- 
tance, toiling  througli  a  tract  of  marshes  and 
frozen  lakes,  to  outflank  Napoleon's  right  on  the 
Gohlbach,  the  allied  centre,  on  the  tableland  of 
Priltzcn,  immediately  before  the  French  fi'ont, 
having  been  dangerously  weakened  by  this  great 
turning  movement.  The  assailants  were  opposed 
by  a  small  force  only,  under  Davonst,  one  of  the 
best  of  the  marshals.  .  .  .  Ere  long  Na|)oleon, 
who,  like  a  beast  of  prey,  had  reserved  his  strength 
until  it  was  time  to  spring,  launched  Soult  in 
force  against  the  Russian  and  Austrian  centre, 
enfeebled  by  the  detachment  against  the  French 
right  and  exposed  to  the  whole  weight  of  Napo- 
leon's attacks;  and  Priitzen  was  stormed  after  a 
fierce  struggle,  in  w  hich  Bernadotte  gave  the  re- 
quired aid  to  Soult.  The  allied  centre  was  thus 
rentasunder.  Lannes  meanwhile  had  defeated  the 
allied  right.  .  .  .  Napoleon  now  turned  with 
terrible  energy  and  in  overwhelming  strength 
against  the  four  columns,  that  had  :jssailed  his 
right,  but  had  begun  to  retreat.  His  victorious 
centre  was  aided  by  his  right,  now  set  free ;  the 
Russians  and  Austrians  were  struck  with  panic, 
a  horrible  scene  of  destruction  followeil,  th<!  fly- 
ing troops  were  slain  or  captured  in  thousands, 
and  multitudes  perished,  engulfed  in  the  l.ikcs, 
tlie  French  artillery  shattering  their  icy  surface. 
The  rout  was  decisive,  complete,  and  ajjpalling; 
about  80,000  of  the  Allies  were  engaged;  they 
lost  all  their  guns  and  nearly  half  their  numbers, 
and  the  remains  of  their  army  were  a  worthless 
wreck.  Napoleon  had  only  60,000  men  in  the 
fight.  .  .  .  The  memoralde  campaign  of  1.80.5  is. 
perhaps,  the  grandest  of  Napoleon's  exploits  in 
war." — W.  O'C.  ^lorris,  Xnpidn/n,  cli.  7. 

Also  in  :  A.  Thiers,  IliM.  af  the  CoDniilate  and 
Empire,  hk.  22  (c.  2).— R.  Soi'ithey.  Life  of  Nel- 
son, eh.  8-9  (o.  3). — W.  C.  Russell,  JVelmn  mid 
tlie  Nav<d  Supreman/  of  Knr/.,  r/i.  17-20. — Lord 
Nelson,  Dispatches  and  Letters,  e.  0-7. — Capt.  E. 
J.  de  la  GraviSre,  Sketches  of  the  last  Naval  War, 
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pt.  6  {v.  2). — C.  Adams,  Great  CainpnifftiJi  in  Eu- 
rope, from  1796  to  1870.  r/i.  3. — Buroii  ile  Marbiit, 
Memoirs,  v.  1,  ch.  20-23,— A.  T.  Malian,  Infii- 
cnces  of  St'ii  Power  ujioii  tlie  French  Rev.,  rU.  1.5- 
u;  [c.  2). 

A.  D.  1805-1806  (December— August).— The 
Peace  of  Presburg. — Humiliation  of  Austria. 
— Formation  of  the  Confederation  of  the  Rhine. 
— Extinction  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire. — The 
goading  of  Prussia  to  war.  !Seu  Germany: 
A.  I).  l.sil.VlSllfi;  :ui(l   1S(1(>  (.January— AuiiusT). 

A.  D.  1805-1806  (December— September). — 
Dethronement  of  the  dynasty  of  Naples. — Be- 
stowal of  the  crown  upon  Joseph  Bonaparte. 
— 'I'lic  treaty  of  Presburg  was  "  immediately  fol- 
lowed by  a  measure  hitherto  unprecedented  in 
European  history  —  the  pronounciug  a  sentence 
of  dethronement  against  an  independent  sover- 
eign, for  no  other  cause  than  his  having  con- 
templated hostilities  against  the  French  Emperor. 
On  the  26th  December  [180.5]  a  menacing  proc- 
lamation |)roceeded  from  Presburg  .  .  .  which 
evidently  bore  marks  of  Napoleon's  composition, 
against  the  house  of  Naples.  The  conqueror  an- 
nounced that  JIarshal  St.  Cyr  would  advance  by 
rapid  strides  to  Naples,  '  to  punish  the  treason 
of  a  criminal  queen,  and  precipitate  her  from  the 
tlirone.  We  have  jiardoned  that  infatuated  king, 
who  thrice  has  done  everything  to  ruin  himself. 
Sliall  we  pardon  him  a  fourth  time?  .  .  .  No! 
The  dynasty  of  Naples  has  ceased  to  reign  —  its 
existence  is  incompatible  with  the  repose  of 
Europe  and  the  honour  of  my  crown.' .  .  .  The 
ominous  announcement,  made  from  the  depths  of 
Moravia,  that  the  dynasty  of  Naples  had  ceased 
to  reign,  was  not  long  allowed  to  remain  a  ilead 
letter.  Massena  was  busily  employed,  in  .Janu- 
ary, in  collecting  his  forces  in  the  centre  of  Italy, 
and  before  the  end  of  that  month  50,000  men, 
under  the  command  of  Joseph  Buonaparte,  had 
crossed  the  Pontifical  States  and  entered  the 
Neapolitan  territory  in  three  columns,  which 
marched  on  Gaeta,  Capua,  and  Itri.  Resistance 
was  impossible;  the  feeble  Ru.ssian  and  English 
forces  which  liael  disembarked  to  support  the 
Italian  levies,  finding  the  whole  weight  of  the 
war  likely  to  be  directed  against  them,  withdrew 
to  Sicily;  the  court,  thunderstruck  by  the  men 
acing  jiroclamation  of  27th  December,  speedily 
followed  their  example.  .  .  .  In  vain  the  intrepid 
Queen  Caroline,  who  still  remained  at  Naples, 
armed  the  lazzaroni,  and  sought  to  infuse  into 
the  troops  a  portion  of  her  own  indomitable 
courage ;  she  was  seconded  by  none ;  Capua 
opened  its  gates;  Gaeta  was  invested;  the  Cam- 
pagna  filled  with  the  invaders;  she.  vanquished 
init  not  subdued,  compelled  to  yield  to  nece.s.sity, 
followed  her  timid  consort  to  Sicil)';  and,  on  the 
15th  Feliruary,  Naples  beheld  its  future  sovereign, 
Joseph  Buonaparte,  enter  its  walls.  .  .  .  During 
the  first  tumult  of  invasion,  the  peasantry  of 
Calabria  .  .  .  submitted  to  the  enemy.  .  .  .  But 
the  protraction  of  the  siege  of  Gaeta,  which  oc- 
cupied Massena  with  the  principal  army  of  the 
French,  gave  them  time  to  recover  from  their 
consternation.  ...  A  general  insurrection  took 
place  in  the  beginning  of  March,  and  tlie  peas- 
ants stood  firm  in  more  than  one  jiosition ;  but 
they  were  unable  to  withstand  the  shock  of  the 
veterans  of  France,  and  in  a  decisive  action  in 
the  plain  of  Campo-Tenese  their  tumultuary 
levies,  though  15,000  strong,  were  entirely  dis- 
persed.    The  victorious  Reynier  penetrated  even 


to  Reggio,  and  the  standards  of  Napoleon  waved 
on  its  tower.s,  in  sight  of  the  English  videttes 
on  the  shores  of  Sicily.  AVhen  hostilities  had 
subsided,  Joseph  repaired  in  person  to  the  theatre 
of  war.  .  .  .  He  received  at  Savigliano,  the  prin- 
cipal town  of  the  province,  the  decree  by  which 
Napoleon  created  him  king  of  the  Two'Sicilies. 
By  so  doing,  however,  he  was  declared  not  to 
lose  his  contingent  right  of  succession  to  the 
throne  of  France  ;  but  the  two  crowns  were  never 
to  be  united."- Sir  A.  Alison,  llist.  of  Europe, 
1789-1815,  (•//,.  40,  Heci.  1.50,  and  i2..<iect.  21-23  (c. 
9). — "  Jo.seph's  tenure  of  his  new  dominions  was 
yet  incomplete.  The  fortress  of  Gaeta  still  lield 
out,  .  .  .  and  the  British  in  Sicily  (who  had 
already  taken  the  Isle  of  Capri,  close  to  the  capi- 
tal) sent  5,000  men  to  their  aid  under  Sir  John 
Stuart,  who  encountered  at  ^Maida  (July  6)  a 
French  corps  of  7,500,  under  Reynier,  The 
battle  presented  one  of  the  rare  instances  in  which 
French  and  British  troops  have  actually  crossed 
bayonets;  l)ut  French  enthusiasm  saiik  before 
British  intrepidity,  and  the  enemy  were  driven 
from  tlic  field  with  the  loss  of  half  their  number. 
The  victory  of  JIaida  had  a  prodigious  moral 
effect  in  raising  the  spirits  and  self-confidence  of 
the  British  soldiery;  but  its  immediate  residts 
were  less  considerable.  The  French  were  indeed 
driven  from  Calabria,  but  the  fall  of  Gaeta  (July 
18tli),  after  the  loss  of  its  brave  governor,  the 
Prince  of  Ilesse-Philipsthal,  relea.sed  the  main 
army  under  JIassena:  the  British,  exposed  to  be 
attacked  by  overwhelming  numbers,  re-embarked 
(Sejjt.  .5)  for  Palermo,  and  the  Calabrian  insurrec- 
tion was  suppressed  with  great  bloodshed.  But 
an  amnesty  was  at  lengUi  ,  ,  .  published  by 
Joseph,  who  devoted  himself  with  great  zeal  and 
admirable  judgment  to  heal  the  wounds  of  his 
distracted  kingdom." — Epitome  of  Alison's  Hist. 
of  Europe,  sect.  398. 

Al.so  IN ;  P.  Colletta,  Hist,  of  the  Kingdom  of 
Xitples,  bk.  5,  ch.  4,  and  hk.  6,  ch.  1-3. — C.  Botta, 
Italy  durinrj  the  Consulate  and  Empire  of  Naj)o- 
li'in,  ch.  4, 

A,  D.  1806  (January — October). — Napoleon's 
triumphant  return  to  Paris. — Death  of  Pitt.— 
Peace  negotiations  with  England.  —  King- 
making  and  prince-making  by  the  Corsican 
Caesar. — (_)n  the  27th  of  December,  the  day  after 
the  signing  of  the  Treaty  of  Presburg,  Napoleon 
left  Vienna  for  Paris.  "En  route  for  Paris  he 
remained  a  week  at  Munich  to  be  present  at  the 
marriage  of  Eugene  Beauharnais  to  the  Princess 
Augusta,  daughter  of  the  King  of  Bavaria.  Jose- 
phine joined  him.  and  the  whole  time  was  passed 
in  fetes  and  rejoicings.  On  this  occasion  he  pro- 
claimed Eugene  his  adojited  .son,  and,  in  default 
of  issue  of  his  own,  his  successor  in  the  kingdom 
of  Italy.  Accompanied  by  Josephine.  Napoleon 
re-entered  Paris  on  the  26th  of  Januar_y,  1806, 
amidst  the  most  enthusiastic  acclamations.  The 
national  vanity  was  raised  to  the  highest  pitch  bj- 
the  glory  and  extent  of  territory  he  had  aciiuiretl. 
The  Senate  at  a  solemn  audience  besought  him 
to  accept  the  title  of  '  the  Great';  and  ])ulili(^  re- 
joicings lasting  many  days  attested  his  po|iid;irity. 
An  important  political  event  in  Englaml  opened 
new  views  of  security  and  peace  to  the  empire. 
William  Pitt,  the  implacable  enemy  of  the  Revo- 
lution, had  died  on  the  23rd  of  January,  at  the 
early  age  of  47;  and  the  G<ivernment  was  en- 
trusted to  thehandsof  his  great  opponent.  Charles 
James  Fox.     The  disastrous  results  of  the  war  of 
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■\vhicli  Pitt  linii  bceu  tlif  mainstay  ]irol)al)ly  lias- 
toned  liis  ilcatli.  After  the  capitulation  of  I'lm 
lie  never  rallieii.  The  well-known  friendshii)  of 
Fox  for  Xapoleon,  added  to  his  avowed  prin- 
ciples. alTorded  the  strongest  hopes  that  Enirland 
and  France  were  at  lenirtli  destined  to  cement  the 
peace  of  the  worlil  by  enterini;  into  friendly  rela- 
tions. Aided  by  Talleyrand,  who  earnestly  coun- 
selled peace.  Napoleon  made  overtures  to  the 
Enjrli.sli  Government  through  liOrd  Yarmouth, 
who  was  among  the  detenus.  He  offered  to  yield 
the  long-contested  point  of  Malta  —  consenting  to 
the  continued  possession  of  that  island,  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  and  other  concjiiests  in  the  East 
and  West  Indies  by  Great  Britain,  and  proposing 
generally  that  the  treaty  should  be  conducted  on 
the  uti  possidetis  principle:  that  is,  allowing  each 
party  to  retain  whatever  it  had  acquired  in  the 
course  of  the  war.  Turkey  acknowledged  Na- 
poleon as  Emperor  and  entered  into  amicable  re- 
lations with  the  French  nation;  and  what  was 
still  more  imjiortant,  Russia  signed  a  treaty  of 
peace  in  July,  inlluenced  by  the  pacific  inclina- 
tions of  the  English  Minister.  Napoleon  resolved 
to  surround  his  throne  with  an  order  of  nobles,  and 
to  place  inembeis  of  his  family  on  the  thrones  of 
the  conquered  countries  ail  joining  France  in  order 
that  they  might  I)ecome  [larts  of  his  system  and 
co-operate  in  his  plans.  Two  decrees  of  the  31st 
of  March  declared  Joseiih  Bonaparte  King  of  Na- 
ples, and  .Murat  (Jrand  Duke  of  Berg  and  Cleves. 
Louis  Bona])arte  was  made  King  of  Holland  a 
few  months  afterwards,  and  Jerome  King  of 
AVestphalia  in  the  following  year.  The  Princess 
Pauline  received  the  principality  of  Guastalla, 
and  Talleyrand,  Bernadotte,  and  Berthier  those 
of  Benevento,  Ponte-Corvo,  and  Xeufchatel.  Fif- 
teen dukedoms  were  created  and  bestowed  on  the 
most  distinguished  statesmen  and  generals  of  the 
empire,  each  with  an  income  amounting  to  a  fif- 
teenth part  of  the  revenue  of  the  province  at- 
tached to  it.  These  became  grand  fiefs  of  the 
empire.  Camljacertis  and  Leljrun  were  made 
Dukes  of  Parma  and  Placenza  ;  Savary,  Duke  of 
Rovigo;  Junot,  of  Abrantes;  Lannes,  of  Monte- 
bello.  &C.  The  manners  of  some  of  these  Kefiub- 
licaii  soldiers  were  ill  adapted  to  courtly  forms, 
and  afforded  amusement  to  the  members  of  the 
ancient  and  legitimate  order.  .  .  .  Napoleon's 
desire  to  conciliate  and  form  alliances  with  the 
established  dynasties  and  aristocracies <if  Europe 
kept  pace  with  his  daring  encroachments  on  their 
hitherto  exclusive  dignity.  Besides  the  marriage 
of  Eugene  Beauliariuiis  to  a  Princess  of  Bavaria, 
an  alliance  was  concluded  between  the  hereditary 
Prince  of  BaiU'ii  and  Mademoiselle  Stephanie 
Beauharnais,  a  niece  of  the  Empress.  The  old 
French  noblesse  wi-re  also  encouraged  to  ai>pear 
at  the  Tuileries.  During  the  Emperor's  visit  at 
Munich  the  Hciiublican  calendar  was  abolished 
anil  the  u.sual  mode  of  computing  time  restored 
in  France.  .  .  .  The  negotiations  with  England 
went  on  tardily,  and  the  news  of  Fox's  alarming 
state  of  health  excited  the  gravest  fears  in  the 
French  Government.  Lord  Lauderdale  arrived 
in  Paris,  on  the  part  of  England,  in  the  month  of 
August ;  but  dilticulties  were  continually  started, 
and  before  anything  was  decided  the  death  of  Fox 
gave  the  finishing  blow  to  all  hope  of  peace. 
Lord  Lauderdale  demanded  his  jjassports  and  left 
Paris  in  (October.  Napoleon  wished  to  add  Sicily 
to  his  brother's  new  kingdom  of  Naples;  but 
British  ships  were  able  to  protect  the  King  and 


Queen  of  Naples  in  that  insular  position,  and  the 
English  Government  refused  to  desert  their  allies 
on  this  occasion  or  to  consent  to  any  compensa- 
tion or  adjustment  offered.  On  this  point  prin- 
cipally turned  the  failure  of  the  attempt  at  peace 
as  far  as  can  be  discovered  from  the  account  of 
the  negotiations." — R.  H.  Home,  ///»<.  of  Xapo- 
leoii,  eh.  26. 

Also  IX:  M'me  de  Remusat,  Miiuini-K,  ch.  16-21 
(r.  2). — Duke  of  Rovigo,  Meiiioirx.  r.  1.  pt.  2,  di. 
18-21.— P.  Lnnfrey.  Ilixt.  „f  X„ij„l,„ii.  r.'i.  r/i.  1,"). 

A.  D.  i8o6  (October). — The  subjugation  of 
Prussia  at  Jena.  See  Geum.vnv:  A.  1).  1806 
(OcToni-;!!). 

A.  D.  1806-1807.  —  Napoleon's  campaign 
against  the  Russians. — Eylau  and  Friedland. 
See  GliKMAXV:   A.  1).   ISIKi-lSIIT ;  and  ISIIT  (  Fkb- 

RUAUY IlXK). 

A.  D.  1806-1810. — Commercial  warfare  with 
England. — British  Orders  in  Council  and  Na- 
poleon's Berlin  and  Milan  Decrees. —  The 
"Continental  System." — "As  the  war  ad- 
vanced, after  the  Peace  of  Amiens,  the  neutrals 
became  bolder  and  more  aggressive.  American 
ships  were  constantly  arriving  at  Dutch  and 
French  ports  with  sugar,  coffee,  and  other  )iro- 
ductions  of  the  French  and  Spanish  West  Indies. 
And  East  India  goods  were  imported  by  them 
into  Spain,  Holland,  and  France.  .  .  .  By  the 
rivers  and  canals  of  Germany  and  Flanders  goods 
were  floated  into  the  warehouses  of  the  enemy,  or 
circulated  for  the  supply  of  his  customers  in 
neutral  countries.  ...  It  was  a  general  com- 
plaint, therefore,  that  the  enemy  carried  on 
colonial  commerce  under  the  neutral  flag,  cheaply 
as  well  as  safely;  that  he  was  enabled  not  only 
to  elude  British  hostilities,  but  to  rival  British 
merchants  and  i)lanters  in  the  European  markets; 
that  by  the  same  means  the  hostile  treasuries 
were  filled  with  a  copious  stream  of  revenue ;  and 
that  by  this  licentious  use  of  the  neutral  flag,  the 
enemy  was  enaljled  to  eiuploy  his  whole  military 
marine  for  purposes  of  offensive  war,  without 
being  obliged  to  maintain  a  squadron  or  a  ship 
for  tile  defence  of  his  colonial  ports.  .  .  .  Such 
complaints  made  against  neutral  states  found  a 
powerful  exposition  in  a  work  entitled  '  War  in 
Disguise  and  the  Frauds  of  the  Neutral  Fla.g,' 
supposed  to  have  been  written  by  Mr.  James 
Stephen,  the  real  .-lutlior  of  the  orders  in  Coun- 
cil. The  British  Government  did  not  see  its 
w;iy  at  once  to  proceed  in  the  direction  of 
prohibiting  to  neutral  ships  the  colonial  trade, 
which  they  had  enjoyed  for  a  considerable  time; 
but  the  first  steji  was  taken  to  paralyse  the  re- 
.sources  of  the  enemy,  and  to  restrict  the  trade  of 
neutrals,  by  the  issue  of  an  order  in  Council  in 
May  1806,  declaring  that  all  the  coasts,  jiorts, 
and  rivers  from  the  Elbe  to  Brest  should  be  con- 
siilered  blockaded,  though  the  only  portion  of 
those  coasts  rigorously  blockadeil  was  that  in- 
cluded between  the  Ostend  and  the  mouth  of  the 
Seine,  in  the  ports  of  which  jireparatioiis  were 
made  for  the  invasion  of  England.  The  northern 
ports  of  Germany  and  Holland  were  left  i)artly 
open,  and  the  navigation  of  the  Baltic  altogether 
free.  Napoleon,  then  in  the  zenith  of  his  power, 
saw,  in  this  order  in  Council,  a  fresh  act  of  wan- 
tonness, and  he  met  it  by  the  issue  of  the  Berlin 
decree  of  November  21,  1806.  In  that  document, 
reiuarkable  for  its  boldness  and  vigour.  Napoleon 
charged  En.glanil  with  having  set  at  nought  the 
dictates  of  international  law,  with  having  made 
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prisoners  of  war  of  private  individuals,  and  with 
having  taken  the  crews  out  of  mercliant  ships. 
He  charged  this  country  with  having  captured 
private  property  at  sea,  extended  to  commercial 
ports  the  restrictions  of  blockade  applicable  only 
to  fortified  places,  declared  as  blockaded  places 
which  were  not  invested  by  naval  forces,  and 
abused  the  right  of  blockade  in  order  to  benefit 
her  own  trade  at  the  expense  of  the  commerce  of 
Continental  states.  He  asserted  the  right  of 
combating  the  enemy  with  the  same  arms  used 
against  himself,  especially  when  such  enemy 
ignored  all  ideas  of  justice  and  every  liberal 
.sentiment  which  civilisation  imposes.  He  an- 
nounced his  resolution  to  applj'  to  England  the 
same  usages  which  she  had  established  in  her 
maritime  legislation.  He  laid  down  the  princi- 
ples which  France  was  resolved  to  act  upon  until 
England  should  recognise  that  the  rights  of  war 
are  the  same  on  laud  as  on  sea.  .  .  .  And  upon 
these  premises  the  decree  ordered,  1st,  That  the 
British  islands  should  be  declared  in  a  state  of 
blockade.  2nd,  That  all  commerce  and  corre- 
spondence with  the  British  islands  should  be  pro- 
hibited ;  and  that  letters  addressed  to  England  or 
Englishmen,  written  in  the  Engli.sh  language, 
should  be  detained  and  taken.  3rd,  That  every 
British  subject  found  in  a  country  occupied  by 
French  troops,  or  by  tliose  of  their  allies,  should 
be  made  a  prisoner  of  war.  4tli,  That  all  mer- 
chandise and  property  belonging  to  British  sub- 
jects should  be  deemed  a  good  prize.  5th,  That 
all  commerce  in  English  merchandise  should  be 
prohibited,  and  that  all  merchandise  belonging  to 
England  or  her  colonies,  and  of  British  manufac- 
ture, should  be  deemed  a  good  prize.  And  6th, 
That  no  vessel  coming  direct  from  England  or  her 
colonies  be  allowed  to  enter  any  French  port,  or 
any  port  subject  to  French  authority ;  and  that 
every  vessel  which,  by  means  of  a  false  declara- 
tion, should  evade  such  regulations,  should  at 
once  be  captured.  The  British  Government  lost 
no  time  in  retaliating  against  France  for  so  bold 
a  course ;  and,  on  January  7,  1807,  an  order  in 
Council  was  issued,  which,  after  reference  to  the 
orders  issued  by  France,  enjoined  that  no  vessel 
should  be  allowed  to  trade  from  one  enenu's 
port  to  another,  or  from  one  port  to  another  of 
a-French  ally's  coast  shut  against  English  ves- 
sels; and  ordered  the  commanders  of  the  ships 
of  war  and  privateers  to  warn  every  neutral 
vessel  coming  from  any  such  port,  and  destined 
to  another  such  port,  to  discontinue  her  voy- 
age, and  that  any  vessel,  after  being  so  warned, 
which  should  be  found  proceeding  to  another 
such  port  should  be  captured  and  considered  as 
lawful  prize.  This  order  in  Council  having 
reached  Napoleon  at  Warsaw,  he  immediately 
ordered  the  confiscation  of  all  English  merchan- 
dise and  colonial  produce  found  in  the  Hanseatic 
Towns.  .  .  .  But  Britain,  in  return,  went  a  step 
further,  and,  by  order  in  Council  of  November 
11,  1807,  declared  all  the  ports  and  places  of 
France,  and  those  of  her  allies,  and  of  all  coun- 
tries where  the  English  flag  was  excluded,  even 
though  they  were  not  at  war  with  Britain,  should 
be  placed  imder  the  same  restrictions  for  c<jm- 
merce  and  navigation  as  if  they  were  blockaded, 
and  consequently  that  ships  destined  to  those 
ports  should  be  liable  to  the  visit  of  British 
cruisers  at  a  British  station,  and  there  subjected 
to  a  tax  to  be  imposed  by  the  British  Parliament. 
Napoleon  was  at  llilau  when  this  order  in  Coun- 


cil was  issued,  and  forthwith,  on  December  17, 
the  famous  decree  appeared,  by  which  he  im- 
posed on  neutrals  just  the  contrary  of  what  was 
prescribed  to  them  by  England,  and  further  de- 
clared that  every  vessel,  of  whatever  nation,  that 
submitted  to  the  order  in  Council  of  November 
11,  should  by  that  very  act  become  denational- 
ised, considered  as  British  property,  and  con- 
demned as  a  good  prize.  The  decree  placed  the 
British  islands  in  a  state  of  blockade,  and  ordered 
that  every  ship,  of  whatever  nation,  and  with 
whatever  cargo,  proceeding  from  English  ports 
or  English  colonies  to  countries  occupied  by 
English  troop.s,  or  going  to  England,  should  be  a 
good  prize.  This  England  answered  by  the  order 
in  Council  of  April  26,  180'J,  which  revoked  the 
order  of  1807  as  regards  America,  but  confirmed 
the  blockade  of  all  the  ports  of  France  and  Hol- 
land, their  colonies  and  dependencies.  And  then 
France,  still  further  incensed  against  England, 
issued  the  tariff  of  Trianon,  dated  August  5. 
1810,  completed  by  the  decree  of  St.  Cloud  of 
September  12,  and  of  Foutainebleau  of  October 
19,  which  went  the  length  of  ordering  the  seizure 
and  burning  of  all  British  goods  found  in  France, 
Germany,  Holland,  Italy,  Spain,  and  in  every 
place  occupied  by  French  troops.  .  .  .  The 
princes  of  the  Rhenish  Confederation  hastened  to 
execute  it,  some  for  the  purpose  of  enriching 
themselves  by  the  wicked  deed,  some  out  of 
hatred  towards  the  English,  and  some  to  show 
their  devotion  towards  their  master.  From  Carls- 
ruhe  to  Munich,  from  Cassel  to  Dresden  and 
Hamburg,  everywhere,  bonfires  were  made  of 
English  goods.  And  so  exacting  were  the 
French  that  when  Frankfort  exhibited  the  least 
hesitation  in  carrying  out  the  decree,  French 
troops  were  sent  to  execute  the  order.  By  means 
such  as  these  [known  as  the  Continental  System 
of  Napoleon]  the  commerce  of  the  worki  was 
greatly  deranged,  if  not  destroyed  altogether, 
and  none  suffered  more  from  them  than  England 
herself." — L.  Levi,  Hist,  of  British  C'ommeire.  pt. 
2,  ch.  4  (irith  appended  text  of  Orders  and  Decrees). 
— "The  object  of  the  Orders  in  Council  was 
.  .  .  twofold :  to  embarrass  France  and  Napoleon 
by  the  prohibition  of  direct  import  and  export 
trade,  of  all  external  commerce,  which  for  them 
could  only  be  carried  on  by  neutrals:  and  at  the 
same  time  to  force  into  the  Continent  all  the 
British  products  or  manufactures  that  it  could 
take.  .  .  .  The  whole  system  was  then,  and  has 
since  been,  roundlj'  abused  as  being  in  no  sense 
a  military  measure,  but  merely  a  gigantic  exhi- 
bition of  commercial  greed  ;  but  this  simply  begs 
the  question.  To  win  her  light  Great  Britain 
was  obliged  not  only  to  weaken  Napoleon,  but 
to  increase  her  own  strength.  The  battle  be- 
tween the  sea  and  the  land  was  to  be  fought  out 
on  Commerce.  England  had  no  army  wherewith 
to  meet  Napoleon ;  Napoleon  had  no  navy  to  cope 
with  that  of  his  enemy.  As  in  the  case  of  an 
impregnable  fortress,  the  only  alternative  for 
either  of  these  contestants  was  to  reduce  the 
other  by  starvation.  On  the  common  frontier, 
the  coast  line,  they  met  in  a  deadly  strife  in 
which  no  weapon  was  dniwii.  The  imperial  sol- 
diers were  turned  into  coast -guards- men  to  shut 
out  Great  Britain  from  her  markets:  the  British 
ships  became  revenue  cutters  to  prohibit  the 
trade  of  France.  The  neutral  carrier,  pocketing 
his  pride,  offered  his  service  to  either  for  pa}', 
and  the  other  then  regarded  him  as  taking  part 
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in  liostilities.  Tlie  ministry,  in  the  exigencies  of 
debate,  bctraycil  some  lack  of  detinite  conviction 
as  to  tlieir  precise  aim.  Sometimes  tlie  Orders 
■were  justified  as  a  military  measure  of  retalia- 
tion; sometimes  the  need  of  sii])p(irtini;  British 
commerce  as  essential  to  lier  life  and  to  lier  naval 
strength  was  alleged;  and  their  opponents  in 
either  case  taunted  them  with  inconsistency. 
Napoleon,  with  despotic  simplicity,  announced 
clearly  his  purpose  of  ruining  England  tlu-ougli 
lier  trade,  and  the  ministry  really  needed  no 
other  arguments  than  his  avowals.  'Salus  civi- 
talis  suprema  lex.'  To  call  the  measures  of 
cither  not  military,  is  as  inaccurate  as  it  would 
be  to  call  the  ancient  practice  of  circumvallation 
unmilitary,  becau.se  the  only  weapon  used  for  it 
■was  the  spade.  .  .  .  The  Orders  in  Council  re- 
ceived various  modifications,  due  largely  to  the 
importance'  to  Great  Britain  of  the  American 
market,  which  absorbed  a  great  part  of  her  manu- 
factures; but  these  modifications,  though  sensi- 
bly lightening  the  burden  upon  neutrals  and  in- 
troducing some  changes  of  form,  in  no  sense 
departed  from  the  spirit  of  tlie  originals.  The 
entire  series  was  finally  withdrawn  in  June,  1812, 
but  too  late  to  avert  the  war  with  the  United 
States,  whicli  was  declared  in  the  same  month. 
Napoleon  never  revoked  his  Berlin  and  Milan 
decrees,  although  by  a  trick  he  induced  an  over- 
eager  President  of  the  United  States  to  believe 
that  he  had  done  so.  .  .  .  The  true  function  of 
Great  Britain  in  this  long  struggle  can  scarcely 
be  recognized  \uiless  tliere  be  a  clear  appre- 
ciation of  the  fact  that  a  really  great  national 
movement,  like  the  French  Revolution,  or  a 
really  great  iiulitary  power  under  an  incompar- 
able general,  like  the  French  Empire  under 
Napoleon,  is  not  to  be  brought  to  terms  bj'  or- 
dinary military  successes,  which  simply  destroy 
the  organized  force  opposed.  ...  If  tlie  course 
of  aggression  which  Bonaiiarte  had  inherited 
from  the  Revolution  was  to  continue,  there  were 
needed,  not  the  resources  of  the  Continent  only, 
but  of  the  world.  There  was  needed  also  a 
diminution  of  ultimate  resistance;  below  the 
stored-up  aggressive  strength  of  France;  other- 
wise, however  procrastinated,  the  time  must 
come  when  the  latter  should  fail.  On  both  these 
points  Great  Britain  withstood  Napoleon.  She 
shut  him  oil  from  the  world,  and  by  the  same 
act  prolonged  her  own  powers  of  endurance  be- 
yond his  power  of  aggression.  This  in  the  retro- 
spect of  history  was  the  function  of  Great  Britain 
in  the  Revolutionary  and  Napoleonic  period;  and 
that  the  successive  ministries  of  Pitt  and  his  fol- 
lowers jjursued  the  course  best  fitted,  upon  the 
■whole,  to  discharge  that  function,  is  their  justifi- 
cation to  posterity."— Capt.  A.  T.  Mahan,  T/ie 
Inttiieiice  of  Sea  Power  upon  the  French  Rev.  and 
Empire,  eh.  18-19  (e.  2). 

Also  in:  II.  Adams,  Ilist.  of  the  U.  S..  r.  3, 
c/t.  4  and  16,  and  v.  4,  eh.  4. — Lord  Brougham, 
Life  aiul  Tiinen,  by  hinuelf,  eh.  10  (».  2).  See 
also:  United  St.\tes  op  Am.:  A.  D.  1804- 
1809. 

A.  D.  1807  (February  — September),— The 
Turkish  alliance. —  Ineffective  attempts  of 
England  against  Constantinople  and  in  Eg^pt. 
— SeeTriiKs:  A.  D.  ISOB-IHOT. 

A.  D.  1807  (June— July).— The  Treaties  of 
Tilsit  with  Russia  and  Prussia.— The  latter 
shorn  of  half  her  territory. — Formation  of  the 
kingdom  of  Westphalia.  — Secret  understand- 


ings bet'ween  Napoleon   and   the   Czar.     See 
Geumany:  A.I).  1807  (.Irxio — Ii'i.v). 

A.  D.  1807  (July — December). — The  seeming 
power  and  real  weakness  of  Napoleon's  em- 
pire.—  "The'  ilangi'rs  .  .  .  tliat  lay  hid  under 
the  new  arrangement  of  the  map  (if  Euro|>e  [by 
the  Treaty  of  Tilsit],  and  in  the  results  of  French 
comiuests,  were  as  yet  withdrawn  from  almost 
every  eye;  and  the  power  of  Napoleon  was  now 
at  its  height,  though  his  empire  was  afterwards 
somewhat  enlarged.  ...  If  England  still  stood 
in  arms  against  it,  she  was  without  an  avowed 
ally  on  the  Continent;  and.  drawing  to  itself  the 
great  Power  of  the  North,  it  ap|)eari'd  to  threaten 
the  civilized  world  with  th;it  universal  and  set- 
tled (hmiinatiou  wliirli  had  not  been  .seen  since  the 
fall  of  Rome.  The  Sovereign  of  France  from 
the  Scheldt  to  the  Pyrenees,  and  of  Italy  from 
the  Aljis  to  the  Tiber,  Napoleon  held  under  his 
immediate  sway  the  fairest  and  most  favored 
part  of  the  Continent;  and  yet  this  was  only  the 
.seat  and  centre  of  that  far-spreading  anil  im- 
mense authority.  One  of  his  brotlK'is,  Louis, 
governed  the  Batavian  Republic,  converted  into 
the  kingdom  of  Ilollaud;  another,  .loseiili,  wore 
the  old  Crown  of  Naples;  and  a  third,  Jerome, 
sat  on  the  new  throne  of  Westphalia;  and  he  had 
reduced  Spain  to  a  simple  dependency,  while, 
with  Austria  humbled  and  Prussia  crushed,  he 
was  sujireme  in  Germany  from  the  Rhine  to  the 
Vistula,  through  his  confederate,  subject,  or 
allied  States.  This  enormous  Empire,  with  its 
vassal  appendages,  rested  on  great  and  victorious 
armies  in  possession  of  every  point  of  vantage 
from  the  Niemen  to  the  Adige  and  the  Garonne, 
and  proved  as  .vet  to  be  irresistible;  and  as  Ger- 
many, Holland,  Poland,  and  Italy  swelled  the 
forces  of  France  with  large  contingents,  the 
whole  fabric  of  conquest  seemed  firmly  cemented. 
Nor  was  the  Empire  the  mere  creation  of  brute 
force  and  the  spoil  of  the  sword;  its  author  en- 
deavoured, in  some  measure,  to  consolidate  it 
through  better  and  more  lasting  influences.  Na- 
poleon, indeed,  suppressed  the  ideas  of  1789 
everywhere,  but  he  introduced  his  Code  and 
large  social  reforms  into  most  of  the  vassal  or 
allied  States;  he  com|ileted  the  work  of  destroy- 
ing Feudalism  which  the  Revolution  had  daringly 
begun;  and  he  left  a  permanent  mark  on  tliefaee 
of  Europe,  far  beyond  the  limit  of  Republican 
France,  in  innumerable  monuments  of  material 
splendour.  .  .  .  Nor  did  the  Empire  at  this  time 
ajipear  more  firmly  established  abroad  than  within 
the  limits  of  the  doiuiuant  State  which  had  be- 
come mistress  of  Continental  Europe.  The  pros- 
perity of  the  greater  jiart  of  France  was  im- 
mense; the  finances,  fed  by  the  contributions  of 
war,  seemed  overflowing  and  on  the  increase; 
and  if  sounds  of  tliscontent  were  occasionally 
heard,  they  were  lost  in  the  universal  acclaim 
•which  greeted  the  author  of  the  national  great- 
ness, and  the  restorer  of  social  order  and  welfare. 
.  .  .  In  the  splendour  and  success  of  the  Imperial 
era,  the  animosities  and  divisions  of  the  past  dis- 
appeared, and  France  seemed  to  form  a  united 
])eo[)le.  If.  too,  the  cost  of  conquest  was  great, 
and  exacted  a  tribute  of  French  blood,  the  mili- 
tary power  of  the  Empire  shone  with  the  bright- 
est radiance  of  martial  renown;  Marengo,  Aus- 
terlitz,  Jena,  and  Friedland  could  in  part  console 
even  thinned  hou.seholds.  .  .  .  The  magnificent 
public  works  with  wdiich  Napoleon  adorned  this 
jiart  of  his    reign    increased   this   sentiment   of 
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national  grandeur;  it  was  now  tliat  tlio  >[adeleine 
raised  its  front,  and  the  Coliiinn.  nioidded  from 
captured  cannon;  .  .  .  and  Paris,  decked  out 
with  triumplial  arclies.  with  temples  of  glory, 
and  with  stately  streets,  put  on  the  aspect  of 
ancient  Rome,  gathering  into  her  lap  tlie  gor- 
geous spoils  of  subjugated  and  dependent  races. 
.  .  .  Yet,  notwithstanding  its  apparent  strength, 
this  structure  of  conquest  and  domination  was 
essenti.illy  weak,  and  liable  to  decay.  The  work 
of  the  sword,  and  of  new-made  power,  it  was  in 
opposition  to  the  nature  of  thing.s.  .  .  .  The  ma- 
terial and  even  social  benefits  conferred  by  tlie 
Code,  and  reform  of  abuses,  couhl  not  compen- 
sate vanquished  but  martial  races  for  the  mise- 
ry and  disgrace  of  subjection;  and,  apart  from 
the  commercial  oppression  [of  the  Continental 
System,  which  destroyed  commerce  in  order  to  do 
injury  to  England],  .  .  .  the  exasperating  pres- 
sure of  French  oflicials,  the  exactions  of  the  vic- 
torious French  armies,  and  the  severities  of  the 
conscription  introduced  among  them,  provoked 
disciinteiit  in  the  vassal  States  on  which  the  yoke 
of  the  Empire  weighed.  .  .  .  The  prostration, 
too,  of  Austria  and  Prussia  .  .  .  had  a  direct 
tendency  to  make  these  powers  forget  their  old 
discords  in  common  suffering,  and  to  bring  to  an 
end  the  internal  divisions  through  whicli  France 
had  become  supreme  in  Germany.  .  .  .  The  tri- 
umphant policy  of  Tilsit  contained  the  germs  of 
a  Coalition  against  France  more  formidable  than 
she  had  yet  experienced.  At  the  same  time,  the 
real  strengtli  of  the  instrument  by  which  Napo- 
leon maintained  his  power  was  being  gradually 
but  surely  impaired ;  the  imperial  armies  were 
more  and  more  tilled  with  raw  conscripts  and  ill- 
affected  allies,  as  their  size  increasetl  with  the 
extension  of  his  rule ;  .and  the  French  element  in 
them,  on  which  alone  reliance  could  be  placed  in 
possible  defeat,  was  being  dissipated,  exhausted, 
and  wasted.  .  .  .  Nor  was  the  Empire,  within 
France  itself,  free  from  elements  of  instability 
and  decline.  The  finances,  well  administered  as 
they  were,  were  so  burdened  by  the  charges  of 
war  that  they  were  only  sustained  by  conquest; 
and,  flourishing  as  their  condition  seemed,  they 
had  been  often  cruelly  strained  fif  late,  and  were 
unable  to  bear  the  shock  of  disaster.  The  sea- 
ports were  beginning  to  suffer  from  the  policy 
adopted  to  subdue  England.  .  .  .  Meanwhile, 
the  cnntinual  demands  on  the  youth  of  the  nation 
for  never-ceasing  wars  were  gradually  telling  on 
its  military  ])ower;  Napoleon,  after  Eylau,  had 
had  recourse  to  the  ruinous  expedient  of  taking 
beforehand  the  levies  which  the  conscription 
raised;  and  though  complaints  were  as  yet  rare, 
the  anticipation  of  the  resources  of  France, 
which  filled  the  armies  with  feeble  boys,  imequal 
to  the  hardships  of  a  rude  campaign,  had  been 
noticed  at  home  as  well  as  abroad.  Nor  were  the 
moral  ills  of  this  splendid  despotism  less  certain 
than  its  bad  material  results.  .  .  .  The  inevitable 
tendency  of  the  Empire,  even  at  the  time  of  its 
highest  glory,  was  to  lessen  manliness  and  self- 
reliance,  to  fetter  and  demoralize  the  human 
mind,  and  to  weaken  whatever  public  virtue  and 
mental  independence  France  po.ssessed ;  and  its 
authority  had  already  begun  to  disclose  some  of 
the  harsher  features  of  Ca'sarian  despotism." — 
AV.  O'C.  Jlorris.  The  French  Rev.  and  First  Em- 
pire, c/i.  12.  —  ■■  Notwithstanding  so  many  brilliant 
and  specious  appearances,  France  did  not  possess 
either  true   prosperity   or   true  greatness.     She 


was  not  really  prosperous ;  for  not  only  was  there 
no  feeling  of  security,  a  necessary  coiidition  for 
the  welfare  of  natioiis,  but  all  the'evils  produced 
by  so  many  years  of  war  still  weighed  heavily  on 
her.  .  .  .  She  was  not  really  great,  for  all  her 
great  men  had  either  been  banished  or  put  to 
silence.  She  could  still  point  with  pride  to  her 
generals  and  soldiers,  although  the  army,  which, 
if  brave  as  ever,  had  gradually  simk  "from  the 
worship  of  the  country  and  liberty  to  that  of 
glory,  and  from  the  worshij)  of  glory  to  that  of 
riches,  was  corrupt  and  degenerate;  but  where 
were  her  great  citizens  ?  Where  were  her  great 
orators,  her  great  politicians,  her  great  philoso- 
jihers.  her  great  writers  of  every  kind  ?  Where, 
at  least,  were  their  descendants  '?  All  who  had 
shown  a  spark  of  genius  or  pride  had  been  sac- 
rificed for  the  benefit  of  a  single  man.  They  had 
disappeared ;  some  crushed  under  the  wheels  of 
his  chariot,  others  forced  to  live  obscurely  in 
some  imknown  retreat,  and,  what  was  graver 
still,  their  race  seemed  extinct.  .  .  .  France  was 
imprisoned,  as  it  were,  in  an  iron  net,  and  the 
issues  were  closed  to  all  the  generous  and  ardent 
youth  that  had  either  intellectual  or  moral 
activity. " — P.  Lanf rev.  Hist,  of  Xapoleon,  r.  3, 
ch.  5.  " 

Also  in  :  H.  A.  Taine,  The  Modern  Regime, 
hk.   1,  rh.  i.  luidhk.  ■?,.  rh.  3()-.   IK 

A.  D.  1807  (September — November). — For- 
cible seizure  of  the  Danish  fleet  by  the  Eng- 
lish.—  Frustration  of  Napoleon's  plans. — Al- 
liance with  Denmark. — War  with  Sweden. 
See  ScANDiXAViAX  States:  A.  I).  1S(I7-1S10. 

A.  D.  1807  (October — November). — French 
invasion  and  occupation  of  Portugal. — Flight 
of  the  royal  family  to  Brazil. — Delusive  treaty 
of  partition  with  Spain.     See  Poutigal :  A.  D. 

isiir. 

A.  D.  1807-1808.— Napoleon's  alienation  of 
Talleyrand  and  others. — Charles  Maurice  Tal- 
leyrand de  Perigord,  made  Bishop  of  Autim  by 
King  Louis  XVI.,  in  1789,  and  Prince  of  Bene- 
vento  by  Napole<m,  in  1806,  had  made  his  first 
appearance  in  public  life  as  one  of  the  clerical 
deputies  in  the  States-General  of  1789.  and  had 
taken  the  popular  side.  lie  was  the  only  bishop 
having  a  benefice  in  France  who  took  the  new 
oath  required  of  the  clergy,  and  he  proposed 
the  appropriation  of  church  property  to  the 
wants  of  the  public  treasury.  He  subsequently 
consecrated  the  first  FVench  bishops  appointed 
under  the  new  constitution,  and  was  excommuni- 
cated therefor  by  the  Pope.  On  the  approach  of 
the  Terror  he  escaped  from  France  and  took 
refuge  first  in  England,  afterwards  in  the  United 
States.  In  179.5  he  was  permitted  to  return  to 
Paris,  and  he  took  an  important  part  in  the  revo- 
lution of  the  li^th  Brumaire  which  overthrew  the 
Directory  and  made  Napoleon  First  Consul.  In 
the  new  government  he  received  the  post  of 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  which  he  retained 
under  the  Empire,  until  1807.  when  he  obtained 
permission  to  retire,  with  the  title  of  "  vice-grand 
electeur.  "  "  M.  de  Talleyrand,  the  Empire  (mce 
established  and  fortunate,  had  attached  himself 
to  it  with  a  sort  of  enthusiasm.  The  poesy  of 
victory,  and  the  eloquence  of  an  exalted  imagina- 
tion, subilued  for  a  time  the  usual  nonchalance 
and  moderation  of  his  character.  lie  entered 
into  all  Napoleon's  plans  for  reconstituting  an 
empire  of  the  Francs,  and  reviving  the  system 
of  fiefs  and  feudal  dignitaries.   ,  .   .   'Any  other 
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system,'  he  said,  '  livit  a  luilitary  hir'.  is  in 
imr  fircuinstaiices  at  present  inipi)ssil)lc.  I  am, 
then,  for  making  tliat  sjstem  splendiil,  and  eom- 
jiensatins  Franee  fur  her  liberty  by  her  jfran- 
dear.'  The  principality  he  enjoyed,  though  it 
by  no  means  satisfied  him.  was  a  link  between 
him  and  the  policy  under  which  he  held  it.  .  .  . 
But  he  had  a  strong  instinct  for  the  practical;  all 
governments,  according  to  his  theory,  might  be 
made  good,  except  an  impossible  one.  A  govern- 
ment depending  on  constant  success  in  dillicult 
tiiulertakings,  at  home  and  abnjad,  was,  accord- 
ing to  his  notions,  impossible.  This  idea,  after 
the  Peace  of  Tilsit,  more  or  less  haunted  him. 
It  made  him,  in  spite  of  himself,  bitter  against 
his  chief — bitter  at  first,  more  because  lie  likecl 
him  than  because  he  disliked  liiiu.  lie  would 
still  have  aided  to  save  the  Empire,  but  he  was 
irritated  because  he  thought  he  .saw  llie  Empire 
drifting  into  a  s_vstem  which  would  not  admit  of 
its  being  saved.  A  sentiment  of  this  kind,  how- 
ever, is  as  little  likely  to  be  pardoned  by  one 
who  is  accustomed  to  consider  tliat  liis  will  nuist 
be  law,  as  a  sentiment  of  a  more  hostile  nature. 
Napoleon  bi'gan  little  by  little  to  hate  the  man 
for  whom  he  had  felt  at  one  time  a  predilection, 
and  if  he  disliked  any  one,  he  did  that  which  it  is 
most  dangerous  to  do,  and  most  useless ;  that  is, 
he  wounded  his  pride  without  diminishing  his 
importance.  It  is  true  that  ^I.  de  Talleyrand 
never  gave  any  visilile  sign  of  being  irritated. 
But  few,  whatever  the  philosophy  with  which 
they  forgive  an  injury,  pardon  au  humiliation; 
and'  thus,  stronger  and  stronger  grew  by  degrees 
that  uuitual  dis.satisfaction  which  the  one  vented 
at  times  in  fiu-ious  reproaches,  and  the  other  dis- 
guiseil  midera  studiouslj'  respectfid  iiidilTcrence. 
This  carelessness  as  to  the  feelings  of  those  whom 
it  would  have  been  wiser  not  to  offend,  was  one 
of  the  most  fatal  errors  of  the  compieror.  .  .  . 
lie  li;id  become  at  this  timeecjually  indifferent  to 
the  hatred  and  affection  of  his  adherents;  and 
.  .  .  fancied  tliat  everything  depended  on  his 
own  merits,  and  nothing  on  the  merits  of  liis 
agents.  The  victory  of  Wagram,  ami  the  mar- 
riage with  Slarie-Louise,  commenced,  indeed,  a 
new  era  in  his  hist<iry.  Fouclie  was  disirtissed, 
though  not  without  meriting  a  reprimand  for  his 
intrigues;  and  Talleyrand  fell  into  unequivocal 
disgrace,  in  some  degree  provoked  by  his  wit- 
ticisms; whilst  round  these  two  men  gathered  a 
(luiet  and  ob.servant  opposition,  descending  with 
the  clever  adventurer  to  the  lowest  classes,  and 
ascending  with  the  dissatisfied  noble  to  the 
highest.  .  .  .  ^I.  de  Talleyrand's  hou.se  then  (the 
only  l)lace,  perhaps,  (jpeu  to  all  persons,  where 
the  government  of  the  day  was  treat<'d  without 
reserve)  liecame  a  sort  of  '  rendezvovis '  for  a 
circle  which  replied  to  a  victory  by  a  lion  mot, 
and  confronted  the  borrowed  ceremonies  of  anew 
court  by  the  natural  graces  and  acknowledged 
fashions  of  au  old  one." — Sir  II.  L.  Bulwer,  Jlis- 
toiiciU  Characters,  i\  1  .•  'ralleyrnml,  pt.  4,  xtcl. 
9-10. 

Also  in  :  C.  K.  !McIIarg,  Life  of  Prince  Talley- 
ntiid,  (ii.  1-13. — yfiiiKiirii  if  Tidleijrfiiid,  r.  1. 

A.  D.  1807-1808. — Napoleon's  over-ingenious 
plottings  in  Spain  for  the  theft  of  the  crown. 
— The  popular  rising.  See  Sixain  :  A.  1).  1807- 
1808. 

A.  D.  1807-1808  (November  —  February). — 
Napoleon  in  Italy. — His  arbitrary  changes  in 
the   Italian  constitution. — His  annexation  of 


Tuscany  to  France. —  His  quarrel  with  the 
Pope  and  seizure  of  the  Papal  States. — "  Xa- 

l)oleon  .  .  .  setiiut  for  Italy,  wbire  great  politi- 
cal changes  were  in  progress.  Destined,  like  all 
the  subordinate  thrones  which  surrounded  the 
great  nation,  to  share  in  the  rapid  mutations 
which  its  government  underwent,  the  kingdom 
of  Italy  was  soon  (billed  upon  to  accept  a  cli:uige 
in  its  constitution.  Xapoleon,  in  consequence, 
suppressed  the  legislative  bodj',  and  substituted 
in  its  room  a  Senate,  which  was  exclusively  in- 
trusted with  the  power  of  submitting  ob.serva- 
tions  to  government  on  the  public  wants,  anil  of 
sii|ieriuteniling  the  budget  and  |)ublie  e.xiiendi- 
lure.  As  the  members  of  this  Senate  were  nomi- 
nated and  paid  by  governmeiil.  this  last  shadow 
of  representative  institutions  became  a  perfect 
mockery.  Nevertheless  Napoleon  was  received 
with  unbounded  adulation  by  all  the  towns  of 
Italy;  their  deputies,  who  waited  upon  him  at 
Milan,  vied  with  each  other  in  elegant  fiattery. 
He  was  the  Kedeemer  of  France,  but  the  t'reator 
of  Italy:  they  had  supplicalccl  heaven  for  his 
safety,  for  his  victories ;  they  ollered  him  the  trib- 
ute of  their  eternal  love  and  tidelity.  Napo- 
leon received  their  adulation  in  the  most  gracious 
manner;  but  he  was  careful  not  to  lose  sight  of 
the  main  object  of  his  policy,  the  consolidation  of 
his  dominions,  the  rendering  them  all  dependent 
on  his  imperial  crown,  and  the  fostering  of  a 
military  spirit  among  his  subjects.  .  .  .  From 
Alilan  the  Emperor  travelled  by  N'erona  and  Fa- 
dua  to  Venice;  he  there  admired  the  marble  pal- 
aces, varied  scenery,  and  gorgeous  architecture 
of  the  Queen  of  the  Adriatic,  which  appeareil  to 
extraordinary  advantage  amidst  illuminations, 
fireworks,  and  rejoicings;  and  returning  to  Mi- 
lan, arranged,  with  an  authoritative  hanil.  all  the 
affairs  of  the  peninsula.  The  discontent  of  .Melzi, 
who  still  retained  a  lingeriug  partiality  for  the 
democratic  institutions  which  he  had  vainly  hoped 
to  see  established  in  his  country',  was  stilled  by 
the  title  of  Duke  of  Lodi.  Tuscany  was  taken 
from  the  King  of  Etruria,  on  whom  Napoleon 
had  settled  it,  and  united  to  France  by  the  title 
of  the  department  of  Taro;  while  maguiticent 
public  works  were  set  on  foot  at  Jlilan  to  dazzle 
the  ardent  ituagination  of  the  Italians,  and  con- 
sole them  for  the  entire  loss  of  their  national  in- 
dependence and  civil  liberty.  The  cathedral  was 
daily  adornetl  with  fresh  works  of  sculpture;  its 
exterior  decorated  and  restored  to  its  original 
purit}',  while  thousauds  of  i)inuacles  and  statues 
rose  ou  all  sides,  glittering  in  spotless  brilliancy 
in  the  blue  vault  of  heaven.  The  Forum  of  Buo- 
naparte was  rapidly  advancing;  the  be.iutiful 
basso-relievos  of  the  arch  of  the  Simplon  already 
entranced  the  admiring  gaze  of  thousands;  the 
roads  of  the  Simplon  and  Alount  Cenis  were  kept 
in  the  finest  order,  and  daily  attracted  fresh 
crowds  of  strangers  to  the  Italian  plains.  But  in 
the  midst  of  all  this  external  sjilendour,  the 
remains  of  which  still  throw  a  halo  round  the 
recollection  of  the  French  domination  in  Italy,  the 
finances  of  all  the  states  were  involved  in  hopeless 
embarrassment,  aud  suffering  of  the  mo.st  grind- 
ing kind  pervaded  all  classes  of  the  people.  .  .  . 
The  encroachments  thus  made  ou  the  Italian 
peninsula  were  not  the  only  ones  which  Napoleon 
effected,  in  consequeuce  of  the  liberty  to  dispose 
of  western  Europe  acquired  by  him  at  the  treaty 
of  Tilsit.  The  territory  of  the  great  nation  was 
rounded  also  on  the  side  of  Germany  and  Holland. 
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On  tlie  lull  of  November,  the  important  town 
and  territory  of  Fhisliing  were  ceded  to  France 
by  the  King  of  Ilollaml,  who  obtained,  in  return, 
merely  an  elusory  equivalent  in  East  Friesland. 
On  the  21st  of  .January  following,  a  decree  of  the 
senate  united  to  the  French  enijiire,  besides  these 
])laces,  the  imjiortant  towns  of  Kehl  Cassel,  and 
Wesel,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Rhine.  Shortly 
after,  the  French  troops,  who  had  already  taken 
possession  of  the  whole  of  Tuscany,  in  virtue  of 
the  resignation  forced  upon  the  Queen  of  Etrn- 
ria,  invaded  the  Roman  territories,  and  made  them- 
selves masters  of  the  ancient  capital  of  the  world. 
They  immediately  occupied  the  castle  of  St. 
Angelo,  and  the  gates  of  the  city,  and  entirely 
dispossessed  the  paj^al  troops  [see  Pai'.vcy  :  A.  1). 
1808-1814].  .  .  .  France  now,  without  disguise, 
assumed  the  right  of  annexing  neutral  and  inde- 
pendent states  to  its  already  extensive  dominions, 
by  no  other  authority  than  the  <lecree  of  its  own 
legislature." — Sir  A.  Alison,  Hist,  of  £Jun/jie, 
1789-1815,  ch.  51,  sa-t.  51-53  (;'.  11). 

Also  IN:  C.  Botta,  Italy  during  the  Coiisnlnti' 
and  Empire  of  Xapiileon.  eh.  5. 

A.  D.  1807-1809. — The  American  embargo 
and  non-intercourse  laws.  See  Uxitkd  St.\tes 
OF  A.m.  :  A.  I).  1.si)4-1nii9,  anrl  isns. 

A.  D.  1808  (May— September).  — Bestowal  of 
the  Spanish  crown  on  Joseph  Bonaparte. — The 
national  revolt. — French  reverses. — Flight  of 
Joseph  Bonaparte  from  Madrid. — Landing  of 
British  forces  in  the  Peninsula.      See  Spain: 

A.    I).    1808  (MaV— SKPTENtBKK). 

A.  D.  1808  (September — October). — Imperial 
conference  and  Treaty  of  Erfurt. — The  as- 
semblage of  kings. — "  Napoleon's  relations  with 
the  Court  of  Russia,  at  one  time  very  formal,  be- 
came far  more  amicable,  according  as  Spanish 
affairs  grew  complicated.  After  the  capitulation 
of  Baylen  they  became  positively  affectionate. 
The  Czar  was  too  clear-sighted  not  to  understand 
the  meaning  of  this  gradation.  He  quickly 
understood  that  the  more  ditliculties  Napoleon 
might  create  for  himself  in  Spain,  the  more  would 
he  be  forced  to  make  concessions  to  Russia.  .  .  . 
The  Russian  alliance,  which  at  Tilsit  had  only 
been  an  arrangement  to  flatter  Napoleon's  am- 
bition, had  now  become  a  necessity  to  him.  Each 
side  felt  this;  hence  the  two  sovereigns  were 
equally  impatient  to  meet  again ;  the  one  to 
strengthen  an  alliance  so  indispeusalile  to  the  suc- 
cess of  his  plans,  the  other  to  derive  from  it  all 
the  promised  advantages.  It  was  settled,  there- 
fore, that  the  desired  interview  should  take  place 
at  Erfurt  towards  the  end  of  September,  1808. 
.  .  .  The  two  Emperors  met  <:>n  the  2Tth  of  Sep- 
tember, on  the  road  between  Weimar  and  Erfurt. 
They  embraced  each  other  witli  that  air  of  per- 
fect cordiality  of  which  kings  alone  possess  the 
secret,  especially  when  their  intention  is  rather 
to  stille  than  to  embrace.  They  made  their  entry 
into  the  town  on  liorseback  together,  amidst  an 
immense  concourse  of  people.  Napoleon  had 
wished  by  its  magiiitiecnce  to  render  the  reeeii- 
tion  worthy  of  the  illustrious  guests  who  had 
agreed  to  meet  at  Erfurt.  He  liad  sent  thither 
from  the  storehouses  of  the  crown,  bronzes,  porce- 
lain, the  richest  hangings,  and  the  most  sumptu- 
ous furniture.  He  desired  that  the  Comedie- 
Franf;aise  should  heighten  the  brilliant  effects  of 
these  fetes  by  jierforming  the  chief  masterpieces 
of  our  stage,  from  '  C'inna  '  down  to  '  La  Mort  de 
Cesar,'  before  this  royal  audience.  .  .   .  All  the 


natural  adherents  of  Napoleon  hastened  to  answer 
his  appeal  by  flocking  to  Erfurt,  for  he  did  not 
lose  sight  of  his  principal  object,  and  his  desire 
was  to  appear  before  Europe  surrounded  by  a 
court  composed  of  kings.  In  this  cortege  wei-e 
to  be  seen  those  of  Bavaria,  of  Wurtemburg,  of 
Saxony,  of  Westphalia,  and  Prince  William  of 
Prussia;  and  beside  these  stars  of  first  magnitude 
twinkled  the  olxscure  Pleiades  of  the  Rhenish 
Confederation.  The  reunion,  almost  exclusivel}- 
German,  was  meant  to  prove  to  German  idealists 
the  vanity  of  their  dreams.  Were  not  all  present 
who  had  any  weight  in  Germany  from  their 
power,  rank,  or  riches  ?  Was  it  not  even  hinted 
that  the  Emperor  of  Austria  had  implored  tla- 
favour,  without  being  able  to  obtain  it,  of  ad- 
mission to  the  conferences  of  Erfurt  ?  This  re- 
port was  most  improbable.  .  .  .  The  kings  of 
intellect  came  in  their  turn  to  bow  down  before 
Ca'sar.  Goethe  and  Wieland  were  presented  to 
Napoleon ;  they  api)eareil  at  his  court,  and  by 
their  glory  adorned  his  triumph.  German  pa- 
triotism was  severely  tried  at  Erfurt ;  but  it  may 
be  said  that  of  all  its  humiliations  the  one  which 
the  Germans  most  deeply  resented  was  that  of 
beholding  their  greatest  literary  genius  decking 
himself  out  with  Najioleon's  favours  [the  decora- 
tion of  the  Legion  of  Honour,  which  Goethe  ac- 
cepted]. .  .  .  The  theatrical  effect  which  Napo- 
leon had  in  view  in  this  solemn  show  at  Erfurt 
having  once  been  produced,  his  principal  oliject 
was  attained,  for  the  political  questions  which 
remained  for  settlement  with  Alexander  could 
not  raise  any  serious  difficulty.  In  view  of  the 
immediate  and  certain  session  of  two  such  im- 
portant provinces  as  those  of  Wallachia  and 
Moldavia,  the  Czar,  without  much  trouble,  re- 
nounced that  division  of  the  Ottoman  Empire 
with  which  lie  had  licen  tantalised  for  more  ihan 
a  year.  .  .  .  He  bound  himself  .  .  .  b}-  the  Treat}' 
of  Erfurt  to  continue  his  co-operation  with  Napo- 
leon in  the  war  against  England  (Article  2),  and, 
should  it  so  befall,  also  against  Austria  (Article 
10);  but  the  affairs  in  Spain  threw  every  attack 
upon  England  into  the  background.  ,  .  .  The 
only  very  distinct  engagement  which  the  treaty 
imposed  on  Alexander  was  the  recognition  of 
■  the  new  order  of  things  established  by  France 
in  Spain.'  " — P.  Laufrey,  Hist,  af  jS'apoleon,  e.  ',i, 
ch.  10. 

Also  rx :  Prince  Talleyrand,  Memoirs,  r.  1 . 

A.  D.  1808-1809. — Reverses  in  Portugal. — 
Napoleon  in  the  field. — French  victories  re- 
sumed.— The  check  at  Corunna.  See  Si'ain  : 
A.  I).  ISO8-IS09  (.VrcasT — lA.\rAnv). 

A.  D.  1809  (January  —  September). —  Re- 
opened war  with  Austria. — Napoleon's  ad- 
vance to  Vienna. — His  defeat  at  Aspern  and 
victory  at  Wagram. — The  Peace  of  Schon- 
brunn. — Fresh  acquisitions  of  territory.  See 
Gekm.\ny:  a.  D.  1809  (Januaky — June),  and 
(.July — September). 

a.  D.  1809  (February — July). — Wellington's 
check  to  the  French  in  Spain  and  Portugal. — 
His  passage  of  the  Douro. — Battle  of  Tala- 
vera.  See  Spain:  A.  D.  1809  (Februahy — 
July). 

A.  D.  1809  (May). — Annexationof  the  States 
of  the  Church. — Removal  of  the  Pope  to  Sa- 
vona.     See  Papacy:   .V.  D.  isos-isu. 

A.  D.  1809  (December). — 'Withdrawal  of  the 
English  from  Spain  into  Portugal.  See  Spain: 
A.  1).  1809  (.\.U(;usT— December). 
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A.  D.  1810  (February  ~  December).  —  An- 
nexations of  territory  to  the  empire. — Hol- 
land, the  Hanse  Towns,  and  the  Valais  in 
Switzerland. — Other  reconstructions  of  the 
map  of  Germany. — "It.  was  nut  lill  Dcccnilicr 
lUt.li  ISIO  [aflur  tlu' abdicatidii  <if  King  [.ouis  — 
sec  Xetheul.vnds(Holl.\nd):  A.  D.  1806-1810] 
tliat  llollaml  was  united  to  France  by  a  formal 
seiiatus-consulte.  B_v  the  first  article  of  the  same 
law.  the  Ilanse  Towns  [Ilainbursi.  Bremen,  and 
Lnbeck],  the  Duchy  of  Lauenburg,  and  the 
countries  situated  between  the  North  Sea  and  a 
line  ilrawn  from  the  contiuenee  of  the  Lippe  witli 
tlie  Rhine  to  Halteren,  from  Ilalteren  to  tlie  Ems 
above  Telgte.  from  the  Ems  to  the  contiuenee  of 
the  Werra  with  the  Wcser,  anil  from  .Stol/.enau 
on  tliat  river  to  the  Elbe,  above  tlie  contiuenee 
of  the  Stecknitz,  were  at  the  same  lime  incorpo- 
rated with  the  French  Emjure.  .  .  .  The  line  de- 
scrilied  would  include  the  northern  part  of  West- 
phalia and  Hanover,  and  the  duchy  of  Olden- 
burg. .  .  .  The  Duke  of  Oldenburg  having  ap- 
pealed to  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  the  head  of  his 
house,  against  this  sjioliation.  Napoleon  olfered 
to  compensate  him  with  the  town  and  territory 
of  Erfurt  and  the  lordship  of  Blankeuheim,  which 
had  remained  under  French  administration  since 
the  Peace  of  Tilsit,  But  this  offer  was  at  once 
rejected,  and  Alexander  reserved,  by  a  formal 
protest,  the  rights  of  his  relative.  This  aime.xa- 
tion  was  only  the  complement  of  other  incorpo- 
rations with  the  French  Empire  during  the  vear 
1810,  Early  in  the  year,  the  Electorat'e  of  Han- 
over had  been  annexed  to  the  Kingdom  of  West- 
phalia. On  February  16th  Napoleon  had  erected 
the  Grand  Duchy  of  Frankfort,  and  presented  it 
to  the  Prince  Primate  of  the  Confederation  of  the 
Rhine,  with  a  reversal  in  favour  of  Eugene  Beau- 
harnais.  On  Novemlicr  12th  the  Valais  in  Switz- 
erland was  also  annexed  to  France,  with  the 
view  of  securing  the  road  over  the  Simplon.  Of 
all  these  annexations,  that  of  the  Hanse  Towns 
and  the  districts  on  the  North  Sea  was  the  most 
important,  and  one  of  the  principal  causes  of  the 
war  that  ensued  between  France  and  Russia. 
These  annexations  were  made  without  the  slight- 
est negociation  with  an}'  European  cabinet,  and 
it  would  be  superlluous  to  adil,  without  even  a 
pretext  of  riglit,  though  the  necessity  of  them 
from  the  war  with  England  was  alleged  as  the 
motive." — T.  H.  Dyer,  llixt.  af  Modern  Europe, 
bk.  7,  ch.  15,  tpith  foot-note  (e.  4). — "'The  Eng- 
lish,' said  Napoleon,  'have  torn  asunder  the 
public  rights  of  Europe ;  a  new  order  of  things 
governs  the  universe.  Fresh  guarantees  having 
become  necessary  to  me.  the  annexation  of  the 
mouths  of  the  Scheldt,  of  the  Mcuse,  of  the 
Rhine,  of  the  Ems,  of  the  Weser,  and  of  the  Elbe 
to  the  Empire  appears  to  me  to  be  the  first  and 
the  most  important.  .  .  .  The  annexation  of  the 
Valais  is  the  anticipated  result  of  tlic  immense 
works  that  I  have  been  making  for  the  jiast  ten 
years  in  that  part  of  the  Alps.'  And  this  was  all. 
To  justify  such  violence  he  did  not  condescend 
to  allege  any  pretext  —  to  urge  forward  oppor- 
tunities that  were  too  long  in  developing,  or  to 
make  trickery  subserve  the  use  of  force — he  con- 
sulted nothing  but  his  policy  ;  in  other  words,  his 
good  pleasure.  To  take  possession  of  a  countr)-, 
it  was  sufficient  that  the  country  suited  him:  he 
said  so  openly,  as  the  simplest  thing  in  the  world, 
and  thought  proper  to  aild  that  these  new  usur- 
pations were  but  a  beginning,  the  first,  accord- 


ing to  his  own  expression,  of  those  which  seemed 
to  him  still  necessary.  And  it  was  Europe,  (lis- 
contenled,  humbled,  driven  wild  by  the  barbar- 
ous folliesof  the  continental  system,  that  he  thus 
delicd.  as  tliougli  he  wished  at  any  cost  to  con- 
vince every  one  that  no  amicable  arrangement  or 
conciliation  was  jiossible ;  and  that  there  was  but 
one  course  for  governments  or  men  of  spirit  to 
adopt,  that  of  fighting  unto  death." — P.  Lanfrey, 
JIi.1t.  of  yiijtolfon.  r.  4,  c/i.  2. 

A.  D.  1810-1812.— Continued  hostile  atti- 
tude towards  the  United  States  of  America. 
See  I'mtki)  St.\ti:s  OK  Am.  :  A.  1).  ISIO-IS12. 

A.  D.  18:0-1812.— The  War  in  the  Penin- 
sula.— Wellington's  Lines  of  Torres  Vedras. 
— French  retreat  from  Portugal. — English  ad- 
vance into  Spain.     See  Sl'.u.N:   A.  D.  18O1I-1810 

(OCTIUIEU — SlCl'TKMUKli).   aild    1S1()-181'2. 

A.  D.  i8io-i8i2. — Napoleon's  divorce  from 
Josephine  and  marriage  to  Marie-Louise  of 
Austria. — His  rupture  with  the  Czar  and  prep- 
arations for  war  with  Russia. —  "  Napoleon  now 
revived  the  idea  wliich  he  had  often  entertained 
before,  of  allying  himself  with  cjue  of  the  great 
ruling  families.  A  comjiliant  senate  and  a  packed 
ecclesiastical  council  pronounced  his  separation 
from  .Josephine  Beauharnais,  who  retired  with  a 
magnificent  pension  to  ^Malmaison,  where  she 
died.  As  previ(jus  marriage  proposals  to  the 
Russian  coiu't  had  not  been  cordially  received. 
Napoleon  now  turned  to  Austria.  The  matter 
was  speedily  arranged  with  Metternich,  and  in 
jNIarch,  1810,  the  archduchess  Maria  Louisa  ar- 
rived in  France  as  the  emperor's  wife.  The 
great  importance  of  the  marriage  was  that  it 
liroke  the  last  links  which  bound  Russia  to  France, 
and  thus  overthrew  the  alliance  of  Tilsit.  Alex- 
ander had  been  exasperated  by  the  addition  of 
Western  Galicia  to  the  grand-duchy  of  Warsaw, 
w  hieh  he  regarded  as  a  step  towards  the  restora- 
tion of  Poland,  and  therefore  as  a  breach  of  the 
engagement  made  at  Tilsit.  The  annexation  of 
Oldenburg,  whose  duke  was  a  relative  of  the 
Czar,  was  a  distinct  personal  insult.  Alexander 
showed  his  irritation  by  formally  deserting  the 
continental  system,  which  was  more  ruinous  to 
Rirssia  than  to  almost  any  other  country,  and  by 
throwing  his  ports  open  to  British  eonunerce 
(Dec.  1810).  .  .  .  The  chief  grievance  to  Russia 
was  the  apparent  intention  of  Napoleon  to  do 
something  for  the  Poles.  The  increase  of  the 
grand-duchy  of  Warsaw  by  the  treaty  of  Vieima 
was  so  annoying  to  Alexander  that  he  began  to 
meditate  on  the  possibility  of  restoring  Poland 
himself,  and  making  it  a  dependent  kingdom  for 
the  Czar,  in  the  same  way  as  Napoleon  had 
treated  Italy.  He  even  went  so  far  as  to  sound 
the  Poles  on  the  subject;  but  he  foiuid  that  they 
had  not  forgotten  the  three  partitions  of  their 
country,  and  that  their  sympathies  were  rather 
with  France  than  with  Russia.  At  the  same  time 
Napoleon  was  convinced  that  until  Russia  was 
subdued  his  empire  was  unsafe,  and  all  hopes  of 
avenging  himself  upon  England  were  at  an  end. 
All  through  the  year  1811  it  was  known  tliat  war 
was  inevitable,  but  neither  power  was  in  a  hurry 
to  take  the  initiative.  Meanwhile  the  various 
])owers  that  retained  nominal  independence  had 
to  make  up  their  minds  as  to  the  policy  they 
would  pursue.  For  no  country  was  the  decision 
harder  than  for  Prussia.  Neutrality  was  out  of 
the  cpiestion,  as  the  Prussian  territories,  lying 
between  the  two  combatants,  must  be  occupied 
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by  one  or  tlie  other.  The  friends  and  former 
colleagues  of  Stein  were  unanimous  for  a  Russian 
alliance  and  a  desperate  struggle  for  liberty.  But 
Hardenberg,  who  had  become  chancellor  in  1810, 
was  too  prudent  to  embark  in  a  contest  which  at 
the  time  was  hopeless.  The  Czar  had  not  been 
so  consistent  in  his  policy  as  to  be  a  very  desira- 
ble ally;  and,  even  with  Russian  assistance,  it 
was  certain  that  the  Prussian  frontiers  could  not 
be  defended  against  the  French,  who  had  already 
garrisons  in  the  chief  fortres.ses.  Hardenberg 
fully  sympathised  with  the  patriots,  but  he  sacri- 
ficed enthusiasm  to  prudence,  and  offered  the 
support  of  Prussia  to  France.  The  treaty  was 
arranged  on  the  24th  of  February,  1812.  Fred- 
erick William  gave  the  French  a  free  passage 
through  his  territories,  and  undertook  to  furnish 
20,000  men  for  service  in  the  field,  and  as  many 
more  for  garrison  duty.  In  return  for  this  Na- 
poleon guaranteed  the  securit_y  of  the  Prussian 
kingdom  as  it  stood,  and  held  out  the  prospect  of 
additions  to  it.  It  was  an  unnatural  and  hollow 
alliance,  and  was  understood  to  be  so  by  the 
Czar.  Scharnhorst,  Gneisenau,  and  other  friends 
of  Stein  resigned  their  posts,  and  many  Prussian 
officers  entered  the  service  of  the  Czar.  Austria, 
actuated  liy  similar  motives,  adopted  the  same 
policy,  but  with  less  reluctance.  After  this  ex- 
ample had  been  set  liy  the  two  great  powers, 
none  of  the  lesser  states  of  Germany  dared  to 
disobey  the  peremptory  orders  of  Napoleon. 
But  Turkey  and  Sweden,  both  of  them  old  allies 
of  France,  were  at  this  crisis  in  the  opposition. 
.  .  .  The  Swedes  were  threatened  with  starva- 
tion by  Napoleon's  stern  command  to  close  their 
ports  not  only  against  English,  but  against  all 
German  vessels.  Bernadotte,  who  had  just  been 
adopted  as  the  heir  of  the  childless  Charles  XIII., 
determined  to  throw  in  his  lot  with  his  new  coun- 
try, rather  than  with  his  old  commander.  He 
had  also  hopes  of  compensating  Sweden  for  the 
loss  of  Finland  by  wresting  Norway  from  the 
Danes,  and  this  would  never  be  agreed  to  by 
France.  Accordingly  Sweden  prepared  to  sup- 
port the  cause  of  Alexander. " — R.  Lodge,  HiKt. 
of  Miiilern  Europe,  ch.  2-t,  sect.  38  andil. — "  Na- 
poleon's Russian  expedition  should  not  be  re- 
garded as  an  i-solated  freak  of  insane  pride.  He 
himself  regarded  it  as  the  unfortunate  effect  of 
a  fatality,  and  he  betraj'ed  throughout  an  un- 
wonteil  reluctance  and  perplexity.  '  The  war 
must  take  place,'  he  said,  'it  lies  in  the  nature  of 
things.'  That  is,  it  arose  naturally,  like  the 
other  Napoleonic  wars,  out  of  the  quarrel  with 
England.  Upon  the  Continental  system  he  had 
staked  everything.  He  had  united  all  Europe  in 
the  crusade  against  England,  and  no  state,  least 
of  all  such  a  state  as  Russia,  could  withdraw 
from  the  system  without  practically  joining  Eng- 
land. Nevertheless,  we  may  wonder  that,  if  lie 
felt  (jbliged  to  make  war  on  Russia,  he  should 
have  chosen  to  wage  it  in  the  manner  he  did,  by 
an  overwhelming  invasion.  For  an  ordinary 
war  his  resources  were  greatly  superior  to  those 
of  Russia.  A  campaign  on  the  Lithuanian  fron- 
tier would  no  doul)t  have  been  unfavourable  to 
Alexander,  and  might  have  forced  him  to  con- 
cede the  jjoints  at  issue.  Napoleon  had  already 
experienced  in  Spain  the  danger  of  rousing  na- 
tional spirit.  It  seems,  however,  that  this  lesson 
had  been  lost  on  him." — J.  R.  Seeley,  Short  Hist,  of 
IS'apoU(ni,cli.  5,  sect.  3. — "  Warnings  and  cautions 
were  not  .  .   .  wanting  to  him.     He  hail  been  at 


several  different  times  informed  of  the  desperate 
plans  of  Russia  and  her  savage  resolve  to  destroy 
all  around  him,  provided  he  could  be  involved  in 
the  destruction  of  the  Empire.  He  was  cau- 
tioned, with  even  more  earnestness,  of  the  Ger- 
man conspiracies.  Alquier  transmitted  to  him 
from  Stockholm  a  signiticant  remark  of  Alexan- 
der's: 'If  the  Emperor  Napoleon  should  experi- 
ence a  reverse,  the  whole  of  Germany  will  rise 
to  oppose  his  retreat,  or  to  prevent  the  arrival  of 
his  reinforcements.'  His  brother  Jerome,  who 
was  still  better  situated  for  knowing  what  was 
going  on  in  Germany,  informed  him,  in  the 
month  of  January.  1811,  of  the  proposal  that  had 
been  made  to  him  to  enter  into  a  secret  league 
against  France,  but  the  only  thanks  he  received 
from  Napoleon  was  reproach  for  having  encour- 
aged such  overtures  by  his  ecpiivocal  conduct. 
.  .  .  Marshal  Davout  anil  General  Rapp  trans- 
mitted him  identically  the  same  information 
from  Hamlnirg  and  Dantzig.  But  far  from  en- 
couraging such  confidential  communications.  Na- 
poleon was  irritated  by  them.  ...  '  I  do  not 
know  why  Rapp  meddles  in  what  does  not  con- 
cern him  [he  wrote].  ...  I  beg  you  will  not 
])lace  such  rhapsodies  under  my  eyes.  3Iy  time 
is  too  precious  to  waste  on  such  twaddle.'.  .  . 
In  presence  of  such  hallucination,  caused  by 
jM-ide  and  infatuation,  we  seem  to  hear  Macbeth 
iu  his  delirium  insulting  the  messengers  who 
announced  to  him  the  approach  of  the  enemj-'s 
armies." — P.  Lanfrey,  Hist,  of  Ndpoleon.  v.  4,  (7*. 
6. — "  That  period  ought  to  liave  been  esteemed 
the  happiest  of  Napoleon's  life.  What  more 
could  the  wildest  ambition  desire  '?  .  .  .  All 
obeyed  him.  Nothing  was  wanting  to  make  him 
happy  !  Nothing,  if  he  could  be  happy  who 
possessed  not  a  love  of  justice.  .  .  .  The  being 
never  existed  who  pos.sessed  ampler  means  for 
promoting  the  happiness  of  mankind.  Nothing 
was  required  but  justice  and  prudence.  The 
nation  expected  these  from  him,  and  granted  him 
that  unlimited  confidence  which  he  afterwards  so 
cruelly  abused.  .  .  .  Instead  of  considering  with 
calmness  and  moderation  how  he  might  best  em- 
ploy his  vast  resources,  he  ruminated  on  projects 
beyond  the  power  of  man  to  execute;  forgetting 
what  innumerable  victims  must  be  sacrificed  in 
the  vain  attempt.  ...  He  aspired  at  universal 
despotism,  for  no  other  reason  than  because  a 
nation,  isolated  from  the  continent  and  profiting 
by  its  happy  situation,  had  refused  to  submit  to 
his  intolerable  yoke.  ...  In  the  hope  of  con- 
quering that  invincible  enemy,  he  vainly  endeav- 
oured to  grasp  the  extremities  of  Europe.  .  .  . 
Jlisled  by  his  rash  and  hasty  temper,  he  adopted 
a  false  line  of  politics,  and  converted  in  the  north, 
as  he  had  done  before  in  the  south,  the  most  use- 
ful and  powerful  of  his  allies  into  a  dangerous 
enemy." — E.  Labaume,  Circunvstuntiid Xdrratice 
of  the  Oimpnirjn  ill  Russiii,  pt.  1,  bk.  1. 

Also  ix:  C.  Joyneville,  Life  and  Tinun  of  Al- 
e.viuidef  I.,  i:  2,  ch.  3. — Imbert  dc  Saint  Amand, 
Meiiioir.1  (f  the  Empress  Murie  hmise. 

A.  D.  i8i2  (June).  —  The  captive  Pope 
brought  to  Fontainebleau.  SeePAP.\cv:  A.  D. 
1S(IS-1M4. 

A.  D.  i8i2  (June — August). — Defeat  by  the 
English  in  Spain  at  Salamanca. — Abandon- 
ment of  Madrid  by  King  Joseph.  See  Spain: 
A.  I).  1-^1-'  (.IrNK— AfoisT). 

A.  D.  i8i2  ijune — December!. — Napoleon's 
Russian  campaign. — The  advance  to  Moscow. 
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— The  burning  of  the  city. — The  retreat   and 
its  horrors.     Stc  Iti  ssia  :   A.  1).   lsr,>. 

A.  D.  1812-1813  (December— Marchi.— Na- 
poleon's return  from  Russia. — His  measures 
for  creating  a  new  army. — "  Wliilst  Eunipc, 
ajritatcil  at  mifc  by  ImiH',  by  fi'ar.  ami  by  liatrcil, 
was  iiii|uiriiii;  what  had  become  of  Napoleon, 
whether  he  hail  [lerLshed  or  hail  been  saveil,  he 
was  crossing  in  a  sleilge  —  aeeoinpanied  by  the 
Duke  of  Vicenza,  the  Grand  -Marshal  Duroc, 
Count  I.oban.  General  Lefevre-Desnouetles,  and 
the  .MaineluUe  Rustan — the  vast  jilains  of  Lith- 
uania,  of  i'oland,  and  of  Saxony,  eonrealed  by 
thick  furs;  for  if  his  n.anie  had  been  imprudently 
uttered,  or  his  countenance  recognised,  a  tragical 
catastrophe  would  have  inslantly  ensued.  Tliu 
man  who  had  so  greatly  excited  the  admira- 
tion of  nations,  who  was  the  object  of  their  .  .  . 
superstition,  woidd  not  at  that  moment  liave  es- 
caped their  fury.  In  two  places  only  did  he 
allow  himself  to  be  known,  Warsaw  and  Dres- 
den. .  .  .  That  he  might  not  occasion  too  great 
surprise,  he  caused  himself  to  be  preceded  by  an 
officer  with  a  few  lines  for  the  '  Moniteur.'  saying 
that  on  December  5  lie  had  assembled  his  geu- 
cnils  at  Smorgoni.  had  delegated  the  command 
to  King  Miirat,  only  so  long  as  military  opera- 
tions were  interrupted  by  the  cold,  that  he  had 
traversed  Warsaw  and  Dresden,  and  that  he  was 
about  to  arrive  in  Paristo  take  in  hand  the  alTairs 
of  the  Em]iire.  .  .  .  Napoleon  followed  close  on 
the  steps  of  the  officer  who  was  to  announce  his 
arrival.  On  December  18,  at  half-past  11  P.  JI., 
lie  entered  the  Tuileries.  .  .  .  On  the  next  morn- 
ing the  19th.  he  received  the  ministers  and 
grandees  of  the  court  ,  .  .  with  extreme  hauteur, 
maintaining  a  tranquil  but  severe  aspei't,  appear- 
ing to  expect  explanations  instead  of  alTording 
them  himself,  treating  foreign  alTairs  as  of 
minor  conseiiuence,  and  those  of  a  domestic 
nature  as  of  principal  import,  demanding  some 
light  vipon  these  last,  —  in  short,  questioning 
others  in  order  to  avoid  being  questioned  himself. 
.  .  .  On  Sunday,  the  20th  of  December,  the  sec- 
ond day  after  his  arrival.  Napoleon  received  the 
Senate,  the  Council  of  State,  and  the  principal 
branches  of  the  administration,"  which  severally 
addressed  to  him  the  most  fulsome  flatteries  and 
assurances  of  support.  "After  an  infuriated 
populace  basely  outraging  vanquished  princes, 
nothing  can  be  seen  more  melancholy  than  these 
great  bodies  prostrating  themselves  at  the  feet 
of  a  power,  l)estowing  upon  it  a  degree  of  ad- 
miration which  increases  with  its  errors,  speaking 
with  ardour  of  their  fidelity,  already  about  to 
expire,  and  swearing  to  die  in  its  cause  when 
they  are  on  the  eve  of  hailing  the  accession  of 
another.  Happy  are  those  countries  whose  es- 
tablished Constitutions  spare  them  these  hu- 
miliating spectacles! "  As  speedily  as  possible. 
Napoleon  applied  himself  to  the  recreation  of 
his  lost  army,  by  anticipating  the  conscription 
for  1814,  and  by  making  new  calls  upon  the 
cla.sses  which  had  already  furnished  their  con- 
tingents. All  his  measures  were  submissively 
sanctioned  by  the  obsequious  Senate;  but  many 
murmurs  of  discontent  were  heard  among  the 
people,  and  some  movements  of  resistance  needed 
to  be  put  down.  "However,  when  the  en- 
lightened classes  of  a  country  approve  a  measure, 
their  support  is  extremely  etiicacious.  In  France, 
all  those  classes  perceiving  that  it  was  necessary 
energetically  to  defend  the  country  against  a  for- 


eign enemy,  though  the  Government  had  been 
still  more  in  the  wrong  than  they  were,  the 
levies  were  effected,  and  the  high  functionaries, 
sustained  by  a  moral  accpiiescencc  which  tliey 
had  not  always  obtained,  fultillcd  Ihcir  duty, 
though  in  heart  full  of  sad  and  sinister  forebod- 
ings."—  A.  Thiers,  Hist,  of  the  Consulate  and  the 
Empire,  bk.  47  (0.  4). 

Also  in:  Duchess  d'Abrantes,  Memoirs  of  Na- 
jv/lciiii,  V.  2,  c/i.  43. 

A,  D.  1812-1813. —  Germanic  rising  against 
Napoleon. —  War  of  Liberation. —  LUtzen. — 
Bautzen. —  Dresden. —  Leipsic. —  The  retreat 
of  the  French  from  beyond  the  Rhine.  See 
Gkkm.v.ny:  a.  1).  1S12-181:J,  to  isi:3  (OiTomon— 
Deckmbeh). 

A.  D.  1813  (February  —  March). — The  new 
Concordat  signed  and  retracted  by  the  Pope. 
See  Pai'.uv:   A.  I).  ISOS— 1814. 

A.  D.  1813  (June — November). —  Defeat  at 
Vittoria  and  in  the  Pyrenees. — Retreat  from 
Spain.     SicSi'Aix:   A.  1).  181-'-1814. 

A.  D.  1813  (November — December) — Dutch 
independence  regained.  See  Ni;tiu:ki.\.\'1)s 
(lIoLi.AXU):  A.  D.  1813. 

A.  D.  1814  (January). — The  Pope  set  free,  to 
return  to  Rome.    See  Papacy:  A.  D.  18U8-1814. 

A.  D.  1814  (January — March).— The  allied 
invasion. — Napoleon's  campaign  of  defense. — 
His  cause  lost. — Surrender  of  Paris. — "The 
battle  of  Leipzig  was  tlie  overthrow  of  the  French 
rule  in  Germany;  there  only  remained,  as  evi- 
dence of  what  they  had  lost,  150,000  men,  gar- 
risons of  the  fortresses  of  the  Vistula,  the  Oder, 
and  the  Elbe.  Each  success  of  tlie  allies  had  been 
marked  by  the  desertion  of  one  of  the  peoples 
that  had  furnished  its  contingent  to  the  Grand 
Army  of  1812:  after  Prussia,  Austria;  at  Leipzig 
the  Saxons:  the  French  had  not  been  able  to  re- 
gain the  Rhine  except  by  passing  over  the  bodies 
of  the  Bavarians  at  Hanau.  Hatieii.  Wurtem- 
berg,  Ilesse.  and  Darmstadt  declared  their  ilefec- 
tion  at  nearly  the  same  time ;  the  sovereigns  were 
still  hesitating  whether  to  separate  themselves 
from  Napoleon,  when  their  people  and  regiments, 
worked  upon  by  the  German  patriots,  had  already 
jiassed  into  the  allied  camp.  Jerome  Bonaparte 
had  again  quitted  Cassel:  Denmark  found  itself 
forced  to  adhere  to  the  Coalition.  Napoleon  had 
retired  to  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine.  Would 
Alexander  cross  this  natural  frontier  of  revolu- 
tionary France  ?  '  Convinced,'  says  JI.  Bogdano- 
vitch,  '  by  the  experience  of  mauy  years,  that 
neither  losses  inflicted  on  Napoleon,  nor  treaties 
concluded  with  him,  could  check  his  insatiable 
ambition,  Alexander  would  not  stop  at  setting 
free  the  involuntary  allies  of  France,  and  resolved 
to  pursue  the  war  till  he  had  overthrown  his 
enemy.'  The  allied  sovereigns  found  themselves 
reunited  at  Frankfort,  and  an  immediate  march 
to  Paris  was  discussed.  Alexander,  Stein,  Blil- 
cher,  Gneisenau,  and  all  the  Prussians  were  on 
the  side  of  decisive  action.  The  Emjicror  Francis 
and  Metternich  only  desired  Napoleon  to  be  weak- 
ened, as  his  downfall  would  expose  Austria  to 
another  danger,  the  preponderance  of  Russia  on 
the  Oontinent.  Bernadotte  insisted  on  Napoleon's 
dethronement,  with  the  ridiculous  design  of  ap- 
propriating the  crown  of  France,  traitor  as  he  was 
to  her  cause.  England  would  have  preferred  a 
solid  and  immediate  peace  to  a  war  which  would 
exhaust  her  in  subsidies,  and  augment  her  already 
enormous  debt.     These  divergencies,  these  hesi- 
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tations,  gave  Napoleon  time  to  strengthen  his 
position.  After  Hanau,  in  tlie  opinion  of  Ney, 
'  tlie  allies  might  have  counted  their  stages  to 
Paris.  ■  Napoleon  had  re-opened  the  negotiations. 
The  relinquishment  of  Italy  (when  Murat  on  his 
side  negotiated  the  preservation  of  his  kingdom 
of  Naples),  of  Holland,  of  German}',  and  of  Spain, 
and  the  confinement  of  France  between  her 
natural  boundaries  of  the  Rhine  and  the  Alps; 
such  were  the  '  Conditions  of  Frankfort.'  Napo- 
leon sent  an  answer  to  iletternich,  '  that  he  con- 
sented to  the  opening  of  a  congress  at  ilannheim : 
that  the  conclusion  of  a  peace  which  would  in- 
sure the  independence  of  all  the  nations  of  the 
earth  had  always  been  the  aim  of  his  polic}'.' 
This  reply  seems  evasive,  but  could  the  proposals 
of  the  allies  have  been  serious  ?  Encouraged  by 
disloyal  Frenchmen,  they  published  the  declara- 
tion of  Frankfort,  by  which  they  affirmed  '  that 
they  did  not  make  war  with  France,  but  against 
the  preponderance  which  Napoleon  had  long  ex- 
ercised beyond  the  limits  of  his  empire. '  Deceit- 
ful assurance,  too  obvious  snare,  which  could 
only  take  in  a  nation  wearj'  of  war,  enervated  by 
twenty-two  years  of  sterile  victories,  and  at  the 
end  of  its  resources  !  During  this  time  Alexan- 
der, with  the  deputies  of  the  Helvetian  Diet  sum- 
moned at  Frankfort,  discussed  the  basis  of  a  new 
Swiss  Confederation.  Holland  was  already  raised 
bj'  the  partisans  of  the  house  of  Orange,  and  en- 
tered by  the  Prussians.  The  campaigu  of  France 
began.  Alexander  issued  at  Freiburg  a  procla- 
mation to  his  troops.  .  .  .  He  refused  to  receive 
Caulaincourt  at  Freiburg,  declaring  that  he  would 
only  treat  in  France.  '  Let  us  spare  the  French 
negotiator  the  trouble  of  the  journey,'  he  said  to 
!Metternich.  '  It  does  not  seem  to  me  a  matter  of 
indifference  to  the  allied  sovereigns,  whether  the 
peace  with  Fr.mce  is  signed  on  this  siile  of  the 
Rhine,  or  on  the  other,  in  the  very  heart  of  France. 
Such  an  historical  event  is  well  worth  a  change 
of  quarters.'  Without  counting  the  armies  of 
Italy  and  the  Pyrenees,  Napoleon  had  now  a  mere 
handful  of  troops,  80,000  men,  spread  from  Nime- 
guen  to  Bale,  to  resist  500,000  allies.  The  army 
of  the  North  (Wintzingerode)  invaded  Holland, 
Belgium,  and  the  Rhenish  provinces;  the  army 
of  Silesia  (Bliicher)  crossed  the  Rhine  between 
Mannheim  and  Coblentz  and  entered  Nancy ;  the 
army  of  Bohemia  (Schwartzenberg)  passed 
through  Switzerland,  and  advanced  on  Troyes, 
where  the  Royalists  demanded  the  restoration  of 
the  Bourbons.  Napoleon  was  still  able  to  bar 
for  some  time  the  way  to  his  capital.  He  first 
attacked  the  army  of  Silesia;  he  defeated  the  van- 
guard, the  Russians  of  Sacken,  at  St.  Didier, 
and  Bliicher  at  Brienne :  but  at  La  Rothiere  he 
encountered  the  formidable  ma.ssesof  the  Silesian 
and  Bohemian  armies,  and  after  a  fierce  battle 
(1st  February,  1814)  had  to  fall  back  on  Troyes. 
After  this  victory  had  secured  their  junction,  the 
two  armies  separated  again,  the  one  to  go  down 
the  Marne,  the  other  the  Seine,  with  the  intention 
of  reuniting  at  Paris.  Najioleon  profited  by  this 
mistake.  He  threw  himself  on  the  left  flank  of 
the  array  of  Silesia,  near  Champeaubert,  where 
he  dispersed  the  troops  of  Olsoutief  and  Polta- 
ratski,  inflicting  on  them  a  loss  of  2.. 500  men,  and 
took  the  generals  prisoners.  At  Montmirail,  in 
spite  of  the  heroism  of  Zigrote  and  Lapoukhine, 
he  defeated  Sacken :  the  Russians  alone  lost  3,800 
men  and  five  guns  (11th  February).  At  Chateau 
Thierry,  he  defeated  Sacken  and  York  reunited. 


and  again  the  Rus.sians  lost  1,500  men  and  five 
guns.  At  Yauchamp  it  was  the  turn  of  Bliicher, 
who  lost  2.000  Russians,  4,000  Prus.sians,  and  fif- 
teen guns.  The  army  of  Silesia  was  in  terrible 
disorder.  '  The  peasants,  exasperated  by  the  dis- 
order inseparaljle  from  a  retreat,  and  excited  b)' 
exaggerated  rumours  of  French  successes,  took 
up  arms,  and  refused  supplies.  The  soldiers  suf- 
fered both  from  cold  and  hunger.  Champagne  af- 
fording no  wood  for  bivouac  tires.  When  the 
weather  became  milder,  their  shoes  wore  out,  and 
the  men,  obliged  to  make  forced  marches  with 
bare  feet,  were  carried  by  hundreds  into  the  hos- 
pitals of  the  country '  (Bogdanovitch).  Whilst 
the  army  of  Silesia  retreated  in  disorder  on  the 
army  of  the  North,  Napoleon,  with  50,000  soldiers 
full  of  enthusiasm,  turned  on  that  of  Bohemia, 
crushed  the  Bavarians  and  Russians  at  Jlormans, 
the  Wurtembergers  at  Montereau,  the  Prussians 
at  !Mery :  these  Prussians  made  part  of  the  army 
of  Bliicher,  who  had  detached  a  corps  to  hang  on 
the  rear  of  Napoleon.  This  campaign  made  a 
profound  impression  on  the  allies.  Castlereagh 
expressed,  in  Alexander's  presence,  the  opinion 
that  peace  should  be  made  before  they  were 
driven  across  the  Rhine.  The  military  chiefs  be- 
gan to  feel  uneasy.  Sesslavine  sent  news  from 
Joigny  that  Napoleon  had  180,000  men  at  Troyes. 
A  general  insurrection  of  the  eastern  provinces 
was  expected  in  the  rear  of  the  allies.  It  was  the 
firmness  of  Alexander  which  maintained  the  Coali- 
tion, it  was  the  military  energy  of  Bliicher  which 
saved  it.  Soon  after  liis  disasters  he  received  re- 
inforcements from  the  army  of  the  North,  and 
took  the  offensive  against  the  marshals;  then, 
hearing  of  the  arrival  of  Napoleon  at  La  Ferte 
Gaucher,  he  retreated  in  great  haste,  finding  an 
unexpected  refuge  at  Sois.sons,  which  had  just 
been  taken  bv  the  armv  of  the  North.  At  Craonne 
(March  7)  and  at  Laon  (10th  to  12th  March),  with 
100,000  men  against  30,000.  and  with  strong  posi- 
tions, he  managed  to  repulse  all  the  attacks  of 
Napoleon.  At  Craonne.  however,  the  Russian 
loss  amounted  to  5,000  men,  the  third  of  their 
effective  force.  The  battle  of  Laon  cost  them 
4,000  men.  ^Meanwhile.  De  Saint  Priest,  a  gen- 
eral in  Alexander's  service,  had  taken  Rlieims  by 
assault,  but  was  dislodged  by  Napoleon  after 
a  fierce  struggle,  where  the  emigre  commander 
was  badlv  wounded,  and  4,000  of  his  men  were 
killed  (13th  March).  The  Congress  of  Chatillon- 
sur-Seine  was  opened  on  the  28th  of  February. 
Russia  was  represented  by  Razoumovski  and  Nes- 
selrode.  Napoleon  by  Caulaincourt,  Austria  by 
Stadion  and  Metternich.  The  conditions  pro- 
posed to  Napoleon  were  the  reduction  of  France 
to  its  frontiers  of  1792,  and  the  right  of  the  allies 
to  dispose,  without  reference  to  him,  of  the  recon- 
quered countries.  Germany  was  to  be  a  confedera- 
tion of  independent  States,  Italy  to  be  divided 
into  free  States,  Spain  to  be  restored  to  Ferdinand, 
and  Holland  to  the  house  of  Orange.  'Leave 
France  smaller  than  I  found  her  ?  Never  ! '  said 
Napoleon.  Alexander  and  the  Prussians  would 
not  hear  of  a  peace  which  left  Napoleon  on  the 
throne.  Still,  however,  they  negotiated.  Aus- 
tria and  England  were  both  agreed  not  to  push 
him  to  extremities,  and  many  times  proposed  to 
treat.  After  Napoleon's  great  success  against 
Blucher,  Castlereagh  declared  for  peace.  ■  It 
would  not  be  a  peace,'  cried  the  Emperor  of  Rus- 
sia ;  '  it  would  be  a  truce  which  would  not  allow 
us  to  disarm  one  moment.     I  cannot  come  400 
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leagues  every  day  to  your  assistanec.  Xo  ]-)paec, 
as  long  as  Napoleon  is  on  the  throne.'  Xapoleoii. 
in  his  tvu'n,  intoxieated  by  his  sueeess.  en  joineil 
C'aulaineourt  only  to  treat  on  the  l)asisor  FranU- 
fort  —  natural  frontiers.  .  .  .  As  fortune  niurneil 
to  the  allies,  the  congress  was  dissolved  (lOlli  of 
March).  The  Bourliou  i)rinces  were  already. in 
France;  Louis  XVIII.  was  on  the  point  of  being 
proclaimed.  Alexander,  tired  of  seeing  the  armies 
of  Bohemia  and  Silesia  tiv  in  turn  before  thirty 
or  forty  thousand  French,  causeil  the  allies  to 
adopt  the  fatal  plan  of  a  march  on  Paris,  which 
was  executed  in  eight  days.  HUiclier  and 
Schwartzcnburg  luiited.  with  ".200. 000  men.  were 
to  bear  down  all  opposition  on  their  passage. 
The  tirst  act  in  the  drama  was  the  battle  of  Arcis- 
sur-Aul)e,  where  tlie  K\issians  took  six  guns  from 
Napoleon.  The  latter  conceived  a  bold  scheme, 
which  perhaps  might  have  saved  liim  if  Paris 
could  have  resisted,  but  which  was  his  ruin.  He 
threw  himself  on  the  rear  of  the  allied  army, 
ab.indoning  to  them  the  route  to  Paris,  but  reck- 
oning on  raising  Eastern  France,  and  cutting  off 
their  retreat  to  the  Rhine.  The  allies,  uneasy  for 
one  moment,  were  reassured  by  an  intercepted  let- 
ter of  Xapoleon's,  and  by  the  letters  of  the  Parisian 
royalists,  which  revealed  to  them  the  weakness 
of  the  capital.  '  Dare  all  ! '  writes  Talleyrand  to 
them.  They,  in  their  turn,  deceived  Xapolcon,  by 
causing  him  to  be  followeil  by  a  troop  of  cavalry. 
continue<l  their  march,  defeated  .Marmont  and 
Morticr,  crushed  the  National  Guards  of  Paethod 
(battle  of  La  Fere-Champcnoise),  and  arrived  in 
sight  of  Paris.  Barclay'  de  Tolly,  forming  the 
centre,  tirst  attacked  the  plateau  of  Komainville, 
defended  by  Marmont;  on  his  left,  the  Prince  of 
Wurtemberg  threatene<l  Vincennes;  and  on  his 
right,  Bliielierdeployed  before  Moutmartre,  which 
was  defended  by  Mortier.  The  heiglils  of  C'hau- 
mont  and  those  of  Montmartre  were  taken;  Mar- 
mont  and  .Mortier  with  Jloncey  were  thrown  back 
on  the  ramparts.  JIarmont  obtained  an  armis- 
tice from  Colonel  Orlof,  to  treat  for  the  capitula- 
tion of  Paris.  King  Jo.scpli.  the  Empress  Marie- 
Louise,  and  all  the  Imperial  Government  ha<l 
alrea<ly  tied  to  the  Loire.  Paris  was  recom- 
mended '  to  the  generosity  of  the  allied  monarchs ' ; 
the  army  could  retire  on  the  road  to  Orleans. 
Such  was  the  battle  of  Paris;  it  had  cost,  according 
to  M.  Bogdanovitch.  8,400  men  to  the  allies,  and 
4,000  to  the  French  (30th  March).  .  .  .The  allied 
troops  maintained  a  strict  discipline,  and  were  not 
quartered  on  the  inhabitants.  Alexander  had  not 
corneas  a  friend  of  the  Bourbons  —  the  fiercest 
enemy  of  Napoleon  was  least  bitter  against  the 
French;  he  intended  leaving  them  the  choice  of 
their  government.  He  hail  not  favoured  any  of 
the  iuti-igues  of  the  emigres,  and  had  scornfully 
remarked  to  Jomini,  '  What  are  the  Bourbons  to 
meV'" — A.  Rambaiid,  Hist,  uf  Jitissin,  v.  2.  c/i.  12. 

Also  in:  C.  Joyueville,  Life  and  TinicH  of 
Alc.miider  I.,  v.  3,  c/i.  1. — M.  de  Beauchamp,  iV7/)-- 
rtitiir.  (f  the  Invasions  of  France,  1814-15. — Duke 
de  Uovigo,  Memoirs,  v.  3,  pt.  2,  ch.  20-32. — J. 
Phili])part,  Cujnpaif/n  in  Otrmany  and  Framv, 
1SI:J.  i:  1,  ;).  279  and  afUr,  and  r.  2. 

A.  D.  1814  (January — May).— Desertion  of 
Napoleon  by  Murat. — Murat's  treaty  with  the 
allies. — French  evacuation  of  Italy.  See  1t.\i.v; 
A.  D.  1814. 

A.  D.  1814  (February — April). — Reverses  in 
the  south. — Wellington's  invasion.  .See  Sp.vi.N : 
A.  D.  1812-1814. 


A.  D.  1814  (March — April). — Friendly  recep- 
tion of  the  Allies  in  Paris. — Collapse  of  the 
empire. — Abdication  of  Napoleon. — Treaty  of 
Fontainebleau. — "  At  an  earlv  hour  in  the  morn- 
ing [of  the  81st  of  March],  the  Allieil  troops  had 
taken  piisse.ssion  of  the  liarriers.  and  occupied  the 
principal  aveuues  leading  to  the  city.  Piecpicts 
of  the  Cossacks  of  the  Guard  were  stationed  at 
the  corners  of  the  principal  streets.  Va.st  mul- 
titudes thronged  the  Boulevards,  in  anxious  and 
silent  expectation  of  pending  events.  The  royal- 
ists alone  were  active.  The  leaders,  a  small  band 
indeed,  had  early  assen\bled  in  the  Place  Louis 
XV.,  whence,  with  Bourbon  banners  dis])laye(l, 
tliey  proceeded  along  the  principal  streets,  ha- 
r.-mguiiig  the  pei>ple  anil  National  Guard;  but 
though  not  interfi-red  with  by  the  police, —  for  all 
seemed  to  feel  that  the  Imperial  govermneut  was 
at  an  end, —  they  were  listened  to  with  such  per- 
fect indifference,  that  many  began  to  think  their 
cause  absolutely  hopeless.  It  was  between  ten 
and  eleven  o'clock  when  the  procession  began  to 
enter  the  city.  Light  horsemen  of  the  Russian 
Guard  opened  the  march;  at  the  head  of  the 
main  column  rode  the  Emperor  of  Russia  and 
the  King  of  Prussia.  .  .  .  Then  followed  35,000 
men,  cavalry,  infantry,  and  artillery,  the  elite  of 
the  armies,  in  all  the  pride  and  circumstance  of 
war  and  conquest.  At  first  the  multitude  looked 
on  in  silent  amazement;  but  the  affability  of  the 
ollicers.  above  all.  the  condescending  manner  of 
the  Czar,  dispelled  any  fear  they  might  still  enter- 
tain ;  and  sliouts  of  '  Vive  Alexander! '  began  to  be 
heard  ;  cries  of  '  Vive  le  Roi  de  Prusse ! '  were  soon 
added.  .  .  .  The  shouts  of  welcome  increased  at 
every  step.  The  conquerors  were  now  hailed  as 
liberators:  '  Vivent  les  Allies! '  '  Vivent  nos  libe- 
rateurs ! '  sounded  through  the  air,  mingled  at 
last  with  the  long- forgotten  cry  of  '  Vive  le  Roi! ' 
'  Vivent  les  Bourbons!' ,  .  .  The  Emperor  Alex- 
ander had  no  sooner  seen  the  troops  file  past  on 
the  Place  Louis  XV..  than  he  rep;ured  to  the 
hotel  of  Talleyrand,  where  in  the  evening,  a  coun- 
cil was  assembled  to  deliberate  ou  the  imiiortant 
step  next  to  be  taken,  and  on  the  best  mode 
of  turning  the  glorious  victories  achieved  to 
an  honourable  and  beneficial  account,  .  .  .  The 
points  discussed  were;  L  The  po.ssibility,  on 
surticient  guarantees,  of  a  peace  with  Xapoleon ; 
II.  The  plan  of  regency  under  .Marie  Louise; 
and.  III.  The  restoration  of  the  Bourbons.  The 
choice  was  not  without  difficulties.  The  fir.st 
plan  was  easily  dismissed;  as  the  reception  of 
the  Allies  jiroved  clearly  that  the  power  of  X'a- 
poleon  was  broken.  The  second  seemed  more 
likely  to  find  favour,  as  prouusiiig  to  please  the 
Emperor  of  Austria;  but  was  finally  rejected,  as 
being,  in  fact,  nothing  more  than  a  continuance 
of  the  Imperial  reign  under  a  tliffereut  title. 
Against  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons,  it  was 
urged  that  the  nation  at  large  had  evinced  no 
desire  for  their  recall,  and  seemed  to  have  almost 
forgotten  them.  This,  Talleyrand  said,  was  ow- 
ing entirely  to  the  Congress  of  Chatillou,  and  the 
negotiations  carried  on  with  X''apoleon;  introduc- 
ing at  the  same  time,  the  Ablie  de  Pradt  and  Baron 
Louis,  who  fully  confirmed  the  assertion.  On 
being  asked  how  he  expected  to  obtain  a  declara- 
tion in  favour  of  the  exiled  family,  Talleyrand 
replied,  that  he  was  certain  of  the  Senate ;  and  that 
their  vote  would  intluence  Paris,  the  example  of 
which  would  be  followed  by  all  France.  Alexan- 
der having  ou  this  assurance  taken  the  opinion 
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of  the  King  of  Prussia  and  Prince  Schwarzenberg, 
signed  a  declaration  to  the  effect  that  'the  Allies 
would  treat  no  more  with  Napoleon  Bonaparte, 
or  with  any  member  of  his  family.'  A  proclama- 
tion was  issued  at  the  same  time,  calling  on  the 
Conservative  Senate  to  assemble  and  form  a  pro- 
visional government,  for  the  purpose  of  drawing 
up  a  constitution  suitable  to  the  wishes  of  the 
French  people.  This  the  Allies  promised  to 
guarantee;  as  it  was  their  wish,  they  said,  to  see 
France  'powerful,  happy,  and  prosperous.'  A 
printer  was  ready  in  attendance ;  and  beforedark, 
this  memorable  decree  was  seen  placarded  in  all 
the  streets  of  Paris.  The  inconstant  populace  had 
not  even  waited  for  such  a  signal,  and  had  been 
alreaily  engaged  in  destroying  the  emblems  of 
the  Imperial  government;  an  attempt  had  even 
been  made  to  pidl  down  the  statue  of  Napoleon 
from  the  summit  of  the  column  of  Austerlitz,  in  the 
Place  Vendome !  The  decisive  impulse  thus  given, 
events  moved  rapidly  forward.  Caulaincourt's 
zealous  efforts  in  favour  of  his  master  could  effect 
nothing  after  the  declaration  already  noticed. 
On  the  2d.  he  took  his  departure  for  Fontain- 
bleau;  having,  however,  received  the  assurance 
that  Napoleon  would  be  suitably  provided  for. 
.  .  .  The  funds  rose  five  per  cent. ,  and  all  other 
public  securities  in  proportion,  on  the  very  day 
after  the  occupation  of  the  capital ;  and  wherever 
the  Allied  Sovereigns  appeared  in  public,  they 
were  loudly  cheered  and  hailed  as  liberators. 
From  the  first,  officers  of  the  Allied  armies  filled 
the  public  walks,  theatres,  and  coffee-houses, 
and  mixed  with  the  people  as  welcome  guests 
rather  than  as  conquering  invaders.  The  press, 
so  long  enslaved  by  Napoleon,  took  the  most 
decided  part  against  Its  oppressor;  and  from 
every  quarter  injurious  pamphlets,  epigrams, 
and  satires,  now  poured  upon  the  fallen  ruler. 
Madame  de  StaOl  had  characterised  him  as  '  Robes- 
pierre on  horseback ' ;  De  Pradt  had  more  wit- 
tily termed  him  'Jupiter  Scapiu';  and  these  say- 
ings were  not  forgotten.  But  by  far  the  most 
vivid  sensation  was  produced  by  Chateaubriand's 
tract  of  'Bonaparte  and  the  Bourbons';  30,000 
copies  of  which  are  said  to  have  been  sold  in  two 
days.  In  proportion  as  the  popular  hatred  of 
the  Emperor  evinced  itself,  grew  the  boldness 
of  his  adversaries.  On  the  first  of  April,  the 
Municipal  Council  of  Paris  met  and  already  de- 
clared the  throne  vacant.;  on  the  next  day,  the 
Conservative  Senate  formed  a  Provisional  Govern- 
ment, and  issued  a  decree,  declaring,  first,  'That 
Napoleon  Bonaparte  had  forfeited  the  throne 
and  the  right  of  inheritance  established  in  his 
family ;  2d,  That  the  people  and  army  of  France 
were  disengaged  and  freed  from  the  oath  of 
fidelity  which  they  had  taken  to  him  and  his 
constitution.'  .  .  .  The  members  of  the  Legisla- 
tive Assembly  who  happened  to  be  in  Paris,  fol- 
lowed the  example  of  the  Senate.  The  Assembly 
had  been  dissolved  in  January,  and  coukl  not 
meet  constitutionally  unless  summoned  by  the 
Sovereign ;  this  objection  was,  however,  set  aside, 
and  tlu;  Assembly  having  met,  ratified  the  act  of 
deposition  passed  by  the  Senate.  All  the  public 
functionaries,  authorities  and  constituted  bodies 
in  and  near  Paris,  hastened  to  sentl  in  their  sub- 
mis.sion  to  the  new  powers :  it  was  a  general  race  in 
■which  honour  was  not  always  the  prize  of  speed  ; 
for  every  address,  every  act  of  submission  sent  in 
to  the  new  government,  teemed  with  invectives 
against  the  deposed  ruler.  ...  It  was  in  the 


night  between  the  2d  and  3d,  that  Caulaincourt 
returned  from  his  mission,  and  informed  Napoleon 
of  the  events  which  had  pa.s.sed.  ...  In  what 
manner  the  Emperor  received  these  fatal  tidings 
we  are  not  told.  ...  At  first  it  would  seem  that 
lie  entertained,  or  affected  to  entertain,  thoughts 
of  resorting  to  arms ;  for  in  the  morning  he  re- 
viewed his  Guard,  and  addressed  them  in  the  fol- 
lowing terms: — '  Officers  and  soldiers  of  my  Old 
Guard,  the  enemy  has  gained  three  marches  on 
us,  and  outstripped  us  at  Paris.  Some  factious 
men,  emigrants  wliom  I  had  pardoned,  have 
surrounded  the  Emperor  Alexander;  they  have 
mounted  the  white  cockade,  and  would  force  us 
to  do  the  same.  In  a  few  days  I  shall  attack  the 
enemy,  and  force  them  to  quit  the  capital.  I  rely 
on  you ;  am  I  right '? '  The  troops  readily  re- 
plied with  loud  cheers  to  this  address,  calling 
out  '  To  Paris !  to  Paris ! '  but  the  Marshals  and 
senior  officers  were  by  no  means  so  zealous  in  the 
cause.  .  .  .  The  Generals  and  Marshals  .  .  .  fol- 
lowed the  Emperor  to  his  apartments  after  the 
review ;  and  having  advised  him  to  negotiate  with 
the  Allies,  on  the  principle  of  a  personal  abdica- 
tion, ended  by  informing  him,  that  they  would 
not  accompany  him  if  he  persisted  in  the  pro- 
posed attack  on  Paris.  The  scene  which  followed 
seems  to  have  been  of  a  very  undignified  descrip- 
tion. Napoleon  was  almost  convulsed  with  rage ; 
he  tore  and  trampled  under  foot  the  decree  of 
the  Senate ;  vowed  vengeance  against  the  whole 
body,  who  should  yet,  he  said,  be  made  to  pay  for 
their  deed  of  'felony';  but  ended,  nevertheless, 
by  ignobly  signing  the  abdication  demanded  of 
him.  We  say  ignobly ;  for  nothing  can  be  more 
debasing  in  character,  than  to  sink  down  from  a 
very  tempest  of  passion  to  tame  submission.  .  .  . 
The  act  of  abdication  was  worded  in  the  follow- 
ing terms;  'The  Allied  powers  having  pro- 
claimed that  the  Emperor  Napoleon  is  the  sole 
obstacle  to  the  re-establishment  of  peace  in 
Europe,  the  Emperor  Napoleon,  faithful  to  his 
oath,  declares  that  he  is  ready  to  descentl  from 
the  throne,  to  quit  France,  and  even  to  relinquish 
life,  for  the  good  of  the  country,  ■which  is  in- 
separable from  the  rights  of  his  son,  from  those 
of  the  regency  in  the  person  of  the  Empress,  and 
from  the  maintenance  of  the  laws  of  the  empire. 
Done  at  our  Palace  of  Fontainbleau,  4th  April 
1814.  Napoleon.'  Caulaincourt,  JIarshals  Ney 
and  M'Donald,  were  appointed  to  carry  this  con- 
ditional abdication  to  Paris.  .  .  .  The  commis- 
sioners on  returning  to  Fontainbleau  found  the 
Emperor  in  his  cabinet,  impatiently  awaiting  the 
result  of  their  mission.  Marshal  Ne^'  was  the 
first  to  speak ;  and  in  that  abrupt,  harsh  and  not 
very  respectful  tone  which  he  had  lately  assumed 
towards  his  falling  sovereign,  told  him  at  once, 
that  '  France,  the  army  and  the  cause  of  peace, 
demanded  his  unconditional  abdication.'  Cau- 
laincourt added,  that  the  full  sovereignty  of  the 
Isle  of  Elba,  with  a  suitable  establishment,  had 
been  offered  by  the  Emperor  Alexander;  and 
Marshal  il'Donald,  who  had  so  zealously  de- 
fended the  cause  of  his  master,  confirmed  the 
statement, — declaring  also  that.  '  in  his  opinion, 
tlie  Imperial  cause  was  completely  lost,  as 
they  had  all  three' — the  commissioners — 'failed 
agaiu.st  a  resolution  irrevocably  fixed.'  '  What  I ' 
exclaimed  Napoleon,  '  not  only  my  own  abdica- 
tion, but  that  of  Marie  Louise,  and  of  my  son  '? 
This  is  rather  too  much  at  once. '  And  with  these 
words    he    delayed   the  answer  till    next   day. 
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iiitcniling,  he  said,  to  consider  the  subjeet.  and 
cunsult  the  army.  .  .  .  Words  ran  high  between 
the  fallen  ehieftain  and  his  former  subordinates; 
there  were  altercations,  recriminations,  and  jiaiu- 
ful  scenes,  and  it  was  only  when  Napoleon  had 
signed  the  following  unconditional  abdication 
that  i>erfect  calm  was  restored: — 'Tbi'  Allied 
Sovereigns  having  declared  that  the  Emperor 
Napoleon  is  tlie  only  obstacle  to  the  re-estal)lisb- 
ment  of  a  general  peace,  the  Emperor  Napuleou, 
faithful  to  his  oath,  declares,  that  he  renounces, 
for  himself  and  his  heirs,  the  throne  of  France 
and  Italy  ;  and  that  there  is  no  personal  sacritice. 
■not  even  that  of  life  itself,  whicli  he  is  not  will- 
ing to  make  for  the  interest  of  France.  Napo- 
leon. Fontainbleau,  titli  Ajiril  1814.'  This  de- 
jilorable  document  is  written  in  .so  agitated  and 
faltering  a  hand  as  to  be  almost  illegible.  .  .  . 
According  to  the  treat)'  signed  .at  Paris  on  the 
Idth,  and  usually  called  the  Treaty  of  Fontain- 
bleau, Napoleon,  from  being  Emjieror  of  France 
and  King  of  Italy,  became  Kmperor  of  Elba! 
He  was  to  have  a  guard  and  a  navy  suited  to 
the  extent  of  his  dominions,  and  to  receive  from 
France  a  iicnsion  of  six  millions  of  francs  annu- 
ally. The  Duchies  of  Parma,  Placentia  and 
Guastala,  were  to  be  conferred  in  sovereignty  on 
JIarie  Louise  and  her  heirs.  Two  millions  and  a 
half  of  francs  were  further  to  be  jiaid  annually 
by  the  French  government  to  the  Empress  Jose- 
phine and  other  members  of  the  Bonaparte  fam- 
ily. Splendid  as  these  terms  were  for  a  dethroned 
and  defenceless  monarch.  Napoleon  ratitied  the 
treaty  with  reluctance,  and  delayed  the  signature 
as  long  as  possible:  still  clinging,  it  would  seem, 
to  some  vague  hope  of  returning  fortune.  It  is 
even  related  l)y  Fain,  Norvins,  Constant,  and  in 
the  pretended  .Memoirs  of  t!aulaincourt,  that  he 
attempted  to  commit  suicide  by  taking  poison, 
and  was  only  saved  by  the  weakness  of  the  dose, 
and  the  remedies  administered  by  his  attendants, 
who,  hearing  his  groans,  hastened  to  his  bedside. 
It  is  certain  that  he  was  very  unwell  on  the 
following  morning,  the  13th  April,  a  circum- 
stance eiisily  accounted  for  by  the  anxiety  he 
had  undergone ;  but  there  can  be  little  dilticulty 
in  rejecting  the  tale  of  poison,  for  it  is  mentioned 
in  none  of  the  St.  Helena  Memoirs." — Lieut. -Col. 
J.  Mitchell,  'The  Fall  of  JS'djmleon,  bk.  3,  ch.  3 
(>=.  2). 

Also  in:  JI.  de  Bourrienue,  Private  yfemoirs 
of  Napokon,  v.  4,  ch.  20-23. — Duke  of  liovigo. 
Memoirs,  v.  4,  pt.  1,  ch.  4-lt).  —  Prince  Talleyrand, 
Memoirs,  pt.  7  (c.  2). 

A.  D.  1814  (April— June). — Departure  of  Na- 
poleon for  Elba. — Louis  XVIII.  called  to  the 
throne.  —  Settlement  of  the  constitution. — 
Evacuation  of  France  by  the  Allies. —  The 
Treaty  of  Paris. — Determination  of  the  new 
boundaries  of  the  kingdom. — "April  20.  every- 
thing being  reatly  for  Napoleon's  journey,  and 
the  commissioners  of  the  four  great  powers  who 
were  to  accompany  him  having  arrived,  the 
former  drew  u])  the  imperial  guard  in  the  grand 
courtyard  at  Foutainebleau  to  take  leave  of  them. 
'Soldiers,'  said  he,  'I  have  one  mission  left  to 
fulfil  in  life, —  to  recount  to  posterity  the  glori- 
ous deeds  we  have  done  together.'  Would  to 
Heaven  he  had  kept  his  word  and  done  nothing 
else!  He  kissed  the  flag,  and  his  brave  soldiers, 
who  only  saw  the  man  who  so  often  led  them  on 
to  victory,  burst  into  tears.  Seven  or  eight 
hundred  of  them  were  to  form  the  army  left  to 


him  who  had  had  a  million  soldiers  at  his  com- 
m.md,  and  they  were  sent  in  advance.  Napoleon 
going  by  another  road,  unescorted  save  by  Gen- 
eral Drouot,  Bertrand,  and  the  four  fureign  com- 
missioners with  their  people.  In  the  first  de 
partmeuts  through  which  they  passed  .  .  .  the 
|)eople  who  had  been  eye-wilncsses  of  the  inva- 
sion forgot  the  evil  wrcmght  by  Napoleon,  and 
only  saw  the  defender  of  his  country.  They 
shouted  "Long  live  the  Emperor!  Down  with 
foreigners ! '  But  beyond  Lyons,  where  the  foe 
never  penetrated,  the  population  became  hostile : 
old  royalist  and  Catholic  passions  were  revived 
in  proportion  as  they  went  farther  south;  the 
mob  cried  'Long  live  the  King!  down  with  the 
tyrant! '  and  others  howled  'Long  live  the  .allies! ' 
At  Avignon  and  Urgon  a  furious  rabble  attacked 
the  carriages,  demanding  that  the  tyrant  sliDvdd 
be  handed  over  to  them  to  be  hung  or  thrown 
into  the  Rhone.  The  man  who  braved  the  storm 
of  shot  and  shell  with  utter  indilferenee  gave 
way  before  these  ignoble  perils,  and  disguised 
himself;  otherwise  the  commisioners  could 
scarcely  have  saved  his  life  at  Urgon.  The  sad 
journey  closed  at  the  Gulf  of  St.  Raphael,  on 
the  coast  of  Provence.  .  .  .  An  English  frigate 
awaited  him  and  bore  him  to  Elba,  where  he 
landed  at  Porto-Ferraio,  May  4.  While  the  Em- 
pire was  crumbling  to  dust  .  .  .  and  the  fallen 
Emperor  went  into  exile,  the  new  government 
was  working  hard  to  hold  its  own  at  Paris.  The 
royalists  were  at  sword's  jioints  with  the  national 
sovereignty  party  in  the  commission  chosen  by 
the  senate  to  draw  up  a  constitution.  The  pre- 
tender's agent.  Abbe  de  Montesquiou,  failed  to 
win  acceptance  of  the  principle  that  royal  right 
is  superior  to  the  nation's  will ;  and  the  fornuila 
adopted  was  as  follows:  "The  French  people 
freely  call  to  the  throne  of  France,  Louis  Stanis- 
las Xavier  de  France,  brother  of  the  late  king, 
and,  after  him.  the  other  members  of  the  house 
of  Bourbon.'  Thus  they  did  not  recognize  in  the 
king  whom  they  elected  the  title  of  i>ouis  XVIII. , 
and  did  not  admit  that  between  him  and  his 
brother,  Louis  XVI.,  there  had  been  a  rightful 
king,  the  poor  child  who  died  in  the  Temple  ami 
whom  royalists  called  Louis  XVII.  The  reign 
of  Louis  Stanislas  Xavier  was  to  date  from  the 
day  when  he  swore  allegiance  to  the  Constitution : 
the  executive  power  was  vested  in  the  king,  who 
shared  the  legislative  power  with  the  Senate  and 
a  Chamber  of  Deptities.  The  Constitution  sanc- 
tioned individual  liberty,  freedom  of  worship 
and  the  press,  the  sale  of  national  goods,  the 
public  debt,  and  proclaimed  oblivion  of  all  acts 
committed  since  the  beginning  of  the  Revolution. 
The  principles  of  178!)  were  maintained,  and  in 
the  sad  state  of  France  there  was  nothing  better 
to  be  done  than  to  rally  round  this  Constituiion. 
which  was  voted  by  the  Senate,  .Vpril  0,  ami  ac- 
cepted by  the  Legislature.  .  .  .  The  Senate's 
lack  of  popularity  gave  the  royalist  party  hope 
that  the  act  of  April  6  might  be  retracted,  and  at 
this  time  that  party  won  a  faint  success  in  a 
matter  on  which  they  laid  great  stress.  Count 
d'Artois  was  on  his  way  to  Paris,  and  declared 
that  he  would  not  lay  aside  the  white  cockade  on 
entering.  The  temijorary  government  ordered 
the  national  guard  to  assume  the  white  cockade, 
and  let  Count  d'Artois  in  without  conditions 
(April  12).  He  was  received  in  solenm  state,  the 
marshals  marching  before  him,  still  wearing  their 
tri-colored  cockades  and  plumes,  which  the  gov- 
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emmc'Dt  dared  not  attack.  The  rabble  was  cold, 
but  tlie  middle  classes  received  the  prince  favor- 
ably, and  he  proved  gracious  to  every  one.  .  .  . 
DArtois  .  .  .  insisted  on  being  reco.irnized,  un- 
conditionally, as  lieutenant-general  of  the  king- 
dom, as  he  had  entered  Paris  without  making 
terms ;  but  this  time  the  Senate  and  temporary 
government  did  ncjt  yield.  They  intended  that 
the  prince  should  make  a  solemn  promise,  in  his 
brother's  name,  in  regard  to  the  Constitution. 
The  czar  interfered  and  explained  to  D'Artois 
that  the  allies  were  pledged  to  the  Senate  and  the 
nation,  and  he  was  forced  to  submit  and  receive 
the  lieutenant-geueralcy  of  the  kingdom  from 
the  Senate,  '  until  Louis  Stanislas  Xavier  of 
France  should  accept  the  Constitutional  Charter.' 
.  .  .  The  day  after  his  proclamation  as  lieu- 
tenant-general, the  white  cockade  was  finally 
adopted,  and  .  .  .  imposed  upon  the  army  and 
various  public  buildings,  though  the  national 
cockade  was  still  worn  by  many  French  soldiers 
from  the  Garonne  to  the  Elbe,  and  many  warlike 
deeds  still  signalized  the  final  efforts  of  their 
arms,  even  after  Napoleon  had  laid  aside  his 
sword.  ...  By  degrees  the  truce  became  uni- 
versal, and  the  next  question  was  to  fix  the  terms 
of  peace.  .  .  .  The  enemy  held  nothing  but  Paris 
and  the  unfortified  towns,  French  garrisons  still 
occupying  all  the  strongholds  of  France,  old  and 
new,  and  several  important  places  far  beyond  the 
Rhine.  .  .  .  This  was  a  powerful  means  of  gain- 
ing, not  the  preservation  of  the  natural  frontiers, 
which  could  no  longer  be  hoped  for,  but  at  least 
an  important  advance  on  the  limits  of  the  ancient 
monarch}".  Unluckily  a  movement,  natural  but 
hasty,  broke  out  all  over  France,  to  claim  the 
immediate  evacuation  of  her  soil  by  foreign 
armies:  " — -an  impatience  which  allowed  no  time 
for  bargaining  in  the  matter,  and  which  precipi- 
tated an  agreement  (April  23)  with  the  allied 
powers  "to  leave  the  French  dominion  as  it  had 
been  on  the  1st  of  January,  1792,  in  proportion 
as  the  i^laces  still  occupied  beyond  those  limits 
by  French  troops  should  be  evacuated  and  re- 
stored to  the  allies.  .  .  .  This  compact  surren- 
dered to  the  allies,  without  any  compensation, 
53  strongholds.  12.600  pieces  of  ordnance,  arse- 
nals and  magazines  filled  with  vast  supplies." 
The  new  king,  calling  himself  Louis  XVIII.,  ar- 
rived in  Paris  on  the  3d  of  ilay.  from  England, 
where  he  had  latterly  resided.  He  had  offended 
the  czar,  ruffled  public  feeling  in  France,  even 
before  he  arrived,  by  saying  publicly  to  the  Eng- 
lish people  that  he  owed  his  restoration,  under 
Providence,  to  them.  Negotiations  for  a  definite 
treaty  of  peace  were  opened  at  once.  ' '  At  Met- 
ternich's  suggestion,  the  allies  decided  to  con- 
clude their  arrangements  with  France  in  Paris, 
and  to  reserve  general  arrangements  with  Europe 
for  a  congress  at  Vienna  [see  Viesxa  :  The  Cox- 
guess  ofJ.  Talleyrand  did  not  object,  although 
this  plan  was  evidently  unfavorable  to  France. 
.  .  .  The  royal  council  directed  Talleyrand  to  try 
to  win  for  the  northern  frontier  those  million 
people  promised  beyond  the  old  limits;  but  Louis 
XVIII..  by  angering  the  czar,  completed  the  sad 
work  of  April  23.  Alexander  thought  of  renew- 
ing with  the  Bourbons  the  alliance  that  he  had 
planned  with  Napoleon,  and  marrying  to  the 
Duke  de  Berri,  Louis's  nephew,  that  one  of  his 
sisters  to  whom  Napoleon  preferred  Marie  Louise. 
Louis  .  .  .  responded  churlishly  to  the  czar's 
advances.     Accordinglv,  when  France  demanded 


a  solid  frontier,  including  the  South  of  Belgium, 
.  .  .  Lord  Castlereagh  absolutely  refused,  and 
was  supported  by  Prussia,  hostile  to  France,  and 
bj'  Austria,  indifferent  on  that  score,  but  dis- 
po.sed  to  follow  England  in  everything.  Russia 
did  not  side  with  France.  .  .  .  The  allies  were 
willing  to  grant,  in  place  of  the  old  dominion  of 
the  monarchy,  on  the  Rhine  .side,  the  line  of  the 
Queich,  which  opened  communication  with  Lan- 
dau, and  to  the  southeast  the  department  of  Vau- 
cluse  (once  County  Venaissin)  given  up  by  the 
Pope,  besides  Chambery  and  a  part  of  Savoy; 
finally,  in  the  Jura  region,  Montbeliard.  This 
made  nearly  GOO.  000  people.  As  for  the  colonies, 
England  reluctantly  returned  Martinique,  Gua- 
deloupe, and  the  Isle  of  Bourbon,  but  refused  to 
restore  the  Isle  de  France  [or  Mauritius,  captured 
in  1809],  that  great  military  post  which  is  to  the 
Indian  Ocean  what  Malta  is  to  the  Jlediterranean. 
This  island  was  bravely  defended  for  some  years 
by  its  governor.  .  .  .  The  English  declared  that 
the}'  would  also  keep  Malta,  taken  from  France, 
and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  wrested  from  Hol- 
land, saying  that  all  these  belonged  to  them, 
being  on  the  road  to  India.  .  .  .  Secret  articles 
provided  that  Holland,  under  the  rule  of  the 
House  of  Orange,  should  be  increased  by  the 
countries  ceded  by  France,  between  the  sea,  the 
French  frontier  of  1790,  and  the  Meuse  (Austrian 
Netherlands  and  Liege).  The  countries  ceded 
by  France  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine  were  to 
be  divided  as  'compensation'  among  the  Ger- 
man states.  Austria  was  to  have  the  country 
bounded  by  the  Po,  Ticino,  and  Lake  Maggiore, 
that  is,  the  old  Venetian  states,  Milan,  and  Man- 
tua. The  territory  of  the  former  Republic  of 
Genoa  was  to  be  given  to  the  King  of  Sardinia. 
Such  was  the  end  of  the  wars  of  the  Empire. 
Republican  France  reached  the  goal  of  the  old 
monarchy,  the  natural  limits  of  ancient  Gaul ; 
the  Empire  lost  them." — H.  Martin,  PujuiUir 
Hist,  of  France,  r.  2,  ch.  17. —  "The  Peace  of 
Paris  [signed  May  30]  was  followed  by  some 
subsidiary  treaties.  ...  By  a  Convention  of 
June  3rd  between  Austria  and  Bavaria,  3Iaxi- 
railian  Joseph  restored  to  Austria  the  Tyrol  with 
the  Vorarlberg,  the  principality  of  Salzburg,  the 
district  of  the  Inn  and  the  Hausrl'ick.  During 
the  visit  of  the  Emperor  Alexander  and  the  King 
of  Prussia  to  London  in  June,  it  was  agreed  that 
the  Article  of  the  Peace  of  Paris  stipulating  the 
aggrandisement  of  Holland,  should  be  carried 
out  by  the  annexation  of  Belgium  to  that  coun- 
try, an  arrangement  which  was  accepted  by  the 
Sovereign  of  the  Netherlands,  July  21st  1814." 
— T.  II.  Dver,  Hist,  of  Modern  Europe,  bk.  7,  ch. 
16. 

Also  ix  :  A.  de  Lamartine,  Hint,  of  the  Reiito- 
ration.  bk.  13-14  andlG  (r.  1-2).— E.  E.  Crowe, 
Hist,  of  the  Heigns  of  DtidH  XVITI.  and  Churhs 
A'.,  r.  "l.  rf.  3. 

A.  D.  1814-1815. — Ten  months  of  Bourbon 
rule  and  its  follies. — Return  of  Napoleon  from 
Elba. —  Flight  of  the  King. — The  Hundred 
Days. — Preparations  for  war. — ■The  peace  of 
Paris  did  nut  endure  a  year.  Ten  months  of 
Bourbon  rule. vengeful,  implacable,  stupid:  alike 
violent  in  act  and  in  language :  sufficed  to  bring 
France  once  more  to  the  brink  of  revolution. 
Two  acts  alone  are  suificient  to  demonstrate  the 
folly  of  the  royalists  —  the  resumption  of  the 
white  flag,  and  the  changing  of  the  numbers  of 
tlie   regiments.       A   prudent   king  would   have 
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ailoptod  the  tricolour  •nhen  lie  agreed  to  a.  con- 
stitvitii>iial  chiirtcr,  ami  would  have  refrained  from 
woiuidiny  military  sensibility  by  destroying  the 
numbers  of  the  regiments.  But  more  stupid  than 
these  acts  was  tlie  political  policy  pursued,  a 
jiolicy  which  aroused  on  all  sides  suspicions  of 
what  was  worse  than  the  grinding  but  gilded 
despotism  of  Napoleon  —  namely,  that  the  C!ov- 
ernment  favoured  a  forcilile  resumption  of  the 
conliseated  lands,  the  restoration  of  tithes,  and  of 
the  abolished  exactions  and  imposts  of  feudalism. 
It  has  been  surmised,  and  with  much  reason, 
that  had  Napoleon  not  reappeared  a  popidar 
movement  would  have  extorted  from  the  king  a 
really  constitutional  government.  In  that  case 
France  might  have  taken  some  real  stejis  towards 
a  free  government,  and  the  bases  of  liberty  rather 
than  of  eiiuality  miglit  have  been  l;ud.  But 
while  the  Powers  were  wrangling  at  Vienna,  and 
the  liourbons  were  irritating  France,  Napoleon 
was  watching  from  Elba  for  the  opportunity  of 
resuming  empire.  It  was  not  in  the  nature  of 
the  man  to  yield  passively  to  anything,  even  to 
the  inevitable.  So  long  as  a  chance  remained  he 
looke<l  out  keenly  for  the  propitious  hour.  He 
selected  Elba  as  a  residence  because  thence  'he 
could  keep  an  eye  upon  France  and  upon  the 
Bourbons.'  It  was  his  duty,  he  said,  to  guard 
the  throne  of  France  for  his  family  and  for  his 
son.  Thus,  in  making  peace  at  Fontainebleau, 
he  only  bowed  to  a  storm  he  could  not  then  re- 
sist, and  cherished  in  his  mind  the  project  of  an 
imjierial  restoration.  The  hour  for  which  he 
w^aited  came  at  length.  In  February,  181,"),  he 
had  arrived  at  the  conclusion  tliat  with  the  aid 
of  Uk'  army  he  could  overthrow  the  Bourbons, 
whose  government,  he  said, was  good  for  priests, 
nobles,  and  countesses  of  the  old  time,  but  worth 
notliing  to  the  living  generation.  The  army,  he 
knew,  was  still,  and  woidd  be  alwa_vs,  devoted 
to  him.  .  .  .  He  had  weighed  all  the  chances  for 
and  against  the  success  of  his  enterprise,  and  he 
had  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  hi-  should  suc- 
ceed; for,  'Fortune  had  never  deserted  him  on 
great  occasions. '  It  has  lieen  said  that  his  de- 
parture was  precipitated  by  a  reitort  of  the  disso- 
lution of  the  Congress  of  Vienna.  ...  It  is 
possible,  indeed,  that  the  rumour  of  an  intention 
to  conlinc  him  ujion  an  island  in  the  Atlantic 
may  have  exercised  some  influence  over  him  ;  but 
the  real  reasons  for  the  selection  of  the  '.itith  of 
February  were  that  he  was  tired  of  in.aetivity, 
and  convinced  that  the  favourable  moment  h,-id 
arrived.  Therefore,  instructing  Murat  to  second 
him  by  a.ssuming  a  strong  position  in  front  of 
Ancona,  he  embarked  his  faithful  Thousand,  and 
set  sail  for  France.  On  the  1st  of  March  he 
landed  on  the  shores  of  the  Gulf  of  Juan,  and  on 
the  -JOth  he  entered  the  Tuileries.  As  lie  had 
])redieted,  the  army  rallied  to  the  tricolour;  the 
generals  could  neither  restrain  nor  guide  their 
soldiers;  the  Bourbon  dukes  and  princes,  and  the 
brave  Duchess  of  Angouleme — 'the  only  man  of 
the  family  ' — were  utterly  powerless  before  the 
universal  military  disaffection;  and  one  after  the 
other  the)-  were  chased  out  of  France.  The  army 
had  restored  Napoleon.  Louis  XVIII.  drove  out 
of  Paris  by  the  road  to  St.  Denis  on  the  li)th,  a 
few  hours  liefore  Napoleon,  on  the  2(tth.  drove 
in  by  tlie  Barrier  of  Italy;  and  on  the  2'^n\,  after 
a  short  stay  at  Lille,  the  King  was  .safe  in  Ghent. 
'  The  great  question  is,' wrote  Lord  Castlereagh 
to  the  Duke  of  Wellington  three  days  afterwards, 


while  yet  in  ignorance  of  the  event.  '  can  the  Bour- 
bons get  Frenchmen  to  light  for  them  against 
Frenchmen';'  The  result  showed  that  they  could 
not.  In  the  then  state  of  France  the  army  was  mas- 
ter of  France.  Louis  and  his  ministers  had  done 
nothing  to  conciliate,  and  almost  everytliing  to 
irritate,  the  people;  and  even  so  early  as  Xovem- 
lier.  1814.  Wellington  did  not  see  what  means  the 
King  had  of  resisting  the  attack  of  a  few  hundred 
ollicers  determined  U)  risk  everything.  During 
the  period  occupied  Viy  Napoleon  in  passing  from 
Elba  to  Paris,  the  conduct  of  the  sovereigns  and 
diplomatists  assemljled  at  Vienna  <ilfered  a  strik- 
ing contrast  to  the  weakness  and  inaptitude  of 
tlie  Bourbon.s.  .  .  .  That  there  wiis  fear  in  Vienna 
is  manifest,  but  the  acts  of  the  Allied  Powers 
show  that  fear  speedily  gave  place  to  resolution. 
For,  as  early  as  the  i'.JUi  of  March,  before  the 
Allies  knew"  where  Najioleon  was,  or  anything 
about  him,  except  that  he  was  somewhere  at 
large  in  France,  the.v  drew  up  that  famous  de- 
claration, and  signed  it  the  next  day,  in  which 
they  declared  that  lie  had  broken  the  sole  lei^al 
tie  "to  which  his  existence  was  attached,  and  that 
it  was  possible  to  keep  with  him  '  neither  peace 
nor  truce.'  'The  Powers,  in  consequence,'  so  runs 
this  document,  'declare  that  Napoleon  Buona- 
parte is  placed  beyond  the  pale  of  civil  and  social 
relations,  and  that,  as  a  common  enemy  and  dis- 
turber of  the  peace  of  the  world,  he  has  delivered 
himself  over  to  public  justice.'  This  declaration, 
which  has  been  the  subject  of  vehement  criti- 
cism, was  the  natural  conseipu'iice  of  the  pre- 
vailing and  correct  appreciation  of  Napoleon's 
cliaracter.  There  was  not  a  nation  in  Europe 
which  felt  the  slightest  particle  of  conlidence  or 
trust  in  him.  Hence  this  declaration,  made  so 
promptly,  was  drawn  up  in  ignorance  of  any 
professions  he  might  make,  because,  beforehand, 
Europe  felt  that  no  professions  of  liis  could  be 
relied  on.  The  news  of  his  success  was  followed 
by  a  treaty,  adopted  ou  the  2.5th  of  March,  re- 
newing the  alliance  of  Chauniont,wherel)y  Great 
Britain,  Russia,  Austria,  and  Pru.ssia  bound  Ihem- 
.selves  to  provide  each  151), 000  men;  to  employ, 
in  addition,  all  their  resources,  and  to  work  to- 
gether for  the  common  end  —  the  maintenance  of 
the  Treaty  of  Paris,  and  of  the  stipulations  deter- 
mined on  and  signed  at  the  Congress  of  Vic'iina. 
Further,  they  engaged  not  to  lay  down  their 
arms  but  by  common  con.scnt;  nor  before  the 
object  of  the  w'ar  should  have  lieen  attained  ;  nor, 
continues  the  document,  '  until  Buonaparte  shall 
have  been  rendered  absolutely  unable  to  create 
disturbance,  and  to  renew  attempts  for  possess- 
ing himself  of  supreme  power  in  France'  All  the 
Powers  of  Europe  generally,  and  Louis  XVIII. 
specially,  were  invited  to  accede  to  the  treaty; 
but,  at  the  instance  of  Lord  C'a.stlereagh,  the 
Four  Great  Powers  declared  in  the  most  solemn 
m.-inner  that,  although  they  desired  to  see  his 
Most  Christian  Majc-sty  restored  to  the  throne, 
and  also  to  contribute  to  that  '  auspicious  result,' 
yet  that  their  '  principles'  would  not  permit  them 
to  prosecute  the  war  '  with  a  view  of  imposing 
any  particular  Government  on  France.'  With 
Napoleon  they  refused  to  hold  any  communica- 
tion whatever;  and  when  he  sent  couriers  to  an- 
nounce that  he  intendeil  to  observe  existing 
treaties,  they  were  stopped  on  the  frontiers.  .  .  . 
Wellington,'  on  his  own  responsibility,  acted  for 
England,  signed  treaties,  undertook  heavy  en- 
gagements in  her  name,  and  agreed  to  command 
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an  army  to  be  assembled  in  Beljrium;  and  liav- 
ing  satisfic'd,  as  well  as  lie  could,  the  clamour 
of  '  all '  for  subsidies  from  England,  he  took  liis 
departure  from  Vienna  on  the  29th  of  March,  and 
arrived  in  Brussels  on  the  4th  of  April.  The  i 
British  Parliament  and  nation  confirmed  readily 
the  proceedings  of  the  Government  and  of  the 
DuUe  of  Wellington  at  Vienna.  .  .  .  Xapoleon 
liad  formed  a  Ministry  on  the  very  evening  of 
Ills  return  to  the  Tuileries.  ...  He  felt  certain 
that  war  would  ensue.  Knowing  that  at  the 
moment  when  he  returned  from  Elba  a  large 
part  (jf  the  best  troops  of  England  were  in 
America,  that  the  German  force  on  the  Rhine 
was  weak,  and  that  the  Russian  armies  were  in 
Poland,  he  calculated  that  the  Allied  Powers 
would  not  be  in  a  position  to  open  the  campaign, 
at  the  earliest,  until  the  middle  of  July:  and, 
fur  a  moment,  he  hoped  that,  by  working  on  the 
feelings  of  his  father-in-law,  the  Emperor  of 
Austria,  and  by  rousing  the  anger  of  the  Em- 
jieror  Alexander  against  his  allies,  he  would  be 
alile,  if  not  to  reduce  his  enemies  to  two,  Eng- 
land and  Prussia,  at  least  to  defer  the  period  of 
hostilities  until  the  autumn.  .  .  .  Before  his  great 
schemes  of  military  preparation  were  half  com- 
plete he  found  himself  compelled  by  events  to 
begin  the  war.  What  he  actuall}'  did  accomplish 
lietween  March  and  June  has  been  the  subject 
of  tierce  controversy.  His  friends  exaggerate, 
his  enemies  undervalue,  his  exertions  and  their 
results.  But  no  candid  inquirer  can  fail  to  see, 
that  if  his  energetic  activity  during  this  period  is 
far  below  that  of  the  Convention  when  threatened 
by  Europe,  it  is  far  aljove  the  standard  fixed  b\' 
his  passionate  critics.  The  real  reason  why  he 
failed  to  raise  a  larger  military  force  during  the 
hundred  days  was  that  his  genius  worked  upon 
exhausted  niatei'ials.  The  nation,  to  use  an  ex- 
pressive vulgarism,  was  'used  up.'.  .  .  The 
proper  conscription  for  1815  had  been  levied  in 
the  autumn  of  1813.  The  drafts  on  the  rising 
generation  had  been  anticipated,  and  hence  there 
remained  little  available  except  the  old  soldiers. 
.  .  .  The  result  of  Xapoleon's  prodigious  exer- 
tions to  augment  the  military  force  of  France 
appears  to  be  this:  Napoleon  found  ready  to  his 
hand  a  force  of  223,973  men  of  all  arms,  officers 
iucluded,  giving  a  disposable  effective  of  155,000 
men  ready  to  take  the  field.  By  the  13th  of  June 
he  luul  raised  this  force  to  276,983  men.  officers 
included:  that  is  347,609  of  the  line,  and  29,373 
iif  tlie  Imperial  Guard.  The  number  dispo.sablc 
for  war  was  198,130;  and  it  therefore  follows 
that  Xapoleon  had  increased  the  general  elfective 
by  53,010  men,  and  that  part  of  it  disposable  for 
war  by  43,130." — G.  Hooper,  Waterloo,  bk.  1, 
ch.  1. 

Also  is  :  Imbert  de  Saint- Amand,  T/ie  Duch- 
rss  nf  Aiif/niileme  find  the  two  liextoratioM,  pt.  1. — 
F.  P.  (juizot,  Miiiiiiirs  of  My  Time,  i:  1,  ch.  3. — 
J.  C.  Ropes,  The  First  yn'polenn,  led.  6.— E.  E. 
Crowe,  Hist,  of  the  Beir/ns  of  Louis  XVIII.  and 
Charles  X.,  v.  1,  ch.  4-6.— R.  H.  Home,  Life  of 
Napoleon,  ch.  41-42. — Gen.  Sir  X.  Campbell,  Na- 
jxileon  at  Fontainehleaii  and  Elba. 

A.  D.  1814-1815.— The  Congress  ofVienna 
and  the  fruits  of  its  labors.     See  Vienna,  The 

CllNlWtESS    (II'. 

A.  D.  1815  (June). — Napoleon's  last  cam- 
paign.— His  final  defeat  and  overthrow  at 
'Waterloo. — "The  nearest  troops  of  the  allies 
Were  the  Prussian  army  in  the  Rhenish  prov- 


inces, and  the  arm)'  of  British,  Dutch,  Belgians, 
Brunswickers,  and  Hanoverians,  occupying  Bel- 
gium. Xapoleon's  .scheme,  ihe  best  in  his  des- 
jjcrate  circumstances,  was  to  expel  the  British 
and  Prussians,  who  were  moving  west,  fnmi 
Belgium,  win  the  Rhine  frontier  —  to  arouse  tlic 
enthusiasm  of  all  France  —  before  the  Au.strians 
were  ready,  and  carry  the  war  out  of  France, 
The  Duke  of  Wellington  proceeded  to  Belgium, 
for  the  first  and  last  time  to  measure  liis  skill 
with  Xapoleon '.s,  and  Jlarshal  Bliicher  took  over 
from  Kleist  the  command  of  the  Prussians.  The 
two  armies,  the  Prussian  and  the  British,  took 
up  a  line  extending  froin  Liege  to  the  sea.  The 
country  on  this  line  was  open  along  the  we.it, 
affording  by  nature  little  means  of  resisting  an 
invasion,  but  most  of  the  fortresses  commanding 
the  roads  had  been  jiut  in  a  state  of  moderate  re- 
pair. The  Prussians  held  the  line  of  the  Meuse 
and  Sambre  to  beyond  Charleroi,  the  head-quar- 
ters being  at  Xamur.  Thej'  numbered  about 
117,000  men  .  .  .  with  312  guns,  .  .  .  The  motley 
mass  of  the  British  and  their  allies  numbered 
100.000  men  .  .  .  with  196  guns.  ...  So  en- 
tirelj-  ignorant  were  the  allies  of  Xapoleon's 
movements,  that  on  the  very  day  on  which  he 
burst  across  the  frontier,  Wellington  wrote  to  the 
Czar,  who  was  at  Vienna,  respecting  the  general 
invasion  of  France.  At  that  time  the  frontier 
of  France  approached  within  six  miles  of  Char- 
leroi (wliich  is  itself  but  34  miles  by  the  main 
road  from  Brussels).  The  Charleroi  road  was 
not  only  the  most  direct  to  Brussels,  but  was  un- 
protected by  fortres.ses:  and  the  line  of  the  allied 
armies  was  weakest  here  at  the  point  of  junction 
between  them.  ...  It  was  against  the  central 
weak  point  that  Xajioleon  resolved  to  move,  down 
the  basins  of  the  Sambre  and  the  ileuse.  .  .  . 
The  ma.ss  of  the  troops  was  being  assembled 
within  a  league  of  the  frontier,  but  behind  some 
small  hills  which  completely  screened  them  from 
the  enemy's  outposts.  To  conceal  his  designs  to 
tlie  last  moment,  the  line  of  sentries  along  the 
frontier  was  tripled,  and  any  attempt  to  pass  the 
line  was  forbidden  under  pain  of  death.  The 
arrangements  were  being  carried  out  by  Soult, 
who  on  the  2nd  June  had  been  appointed  chief 
of  the  staff.  .  .  .  The  army  concentrated  on  the 
frontier  consisted  (according  to  Colonel  Chesnev) 
of  90.0U0  infantry  and  22,000  cavalry  — in  all 
112,000  men  —  with  344  guns.  .  .  .  Xapoleon, 
accompanied  by  his  brother  Jerome,  arrived  in 
the  camp,  and  in  the  evening  of  the  14th  his 
soldiers,  alreaih' elated  by  his  presence,  were  ex- 
cited to  the  highest  pitch  of  enthusiasm  by  an 
address  from  Xapoleon.  ...  A  general  order 
fixed  the  attack  upon  the  allies'  position  for  three 
o'clock  in  the  following  morning  (15th)."  At 
the  appointed  time  "the  French  left  was  in  mo- 
tion. Heille  proceeding  from  Solre  down  the  right 
bank  of  the  Sambre,  He  was  soon  brought  into 
collision  with  the  Prussian  outposts  near  Thuin: 
he  drove  them  back  and  .seciireil  at  ten  o'clock 
the  bridge  of  Marchiennes, "  The  movements  of 
other  corps  were  delayed  I)y  various  causes. 
Xevertheless,  "of  the  Prus.sians  only  Ziethen's 
corps,  and  of  Wellington's  army  only  Perpon- 
cher's  Dutch-Belgians,  were  as  yet  near  the 
menaced  posit  inn;  wliile  40.0(10  French  had  passed 
the  Sambre  at  .Marchieimes  and  70.0IMI  mure  were 
entering  Charleroi.  When  Reille  deployed  in 
front  of  Gosselies.  the  Prussians  called  in  their 
detachments  and  retired  from  it  upon  Fleurus, 
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.  .  .  leaving  open  tlic  i-oad  tliroiif;li  Quiitrp  Bras 
to  Brussels.  Ney,  who  hail  just  eome  up,  llieii 
took  comniaiiil  of  the  left,  .  .  .  whieli  was  now 
(lireeted  upon  Quatre  Bras;  ami  Napoleon  gal- 
loped f)fl  to  the  roail  between  Charleroi  and 
Fk'urus,  where  the  retiring  Prussians  were  eon- 
centrating.  .  ,  .  At  darli  Ziethen  [with  the  First 
Prussian  corps]  still  held  Fleurus  with  his  ad- 
vanced guard,  and  the  wood  on  its  south,  the 
bulk  of  his  troops  lay  for  the  night  upon  the  hill 
of  Ligny,  above  the  vilhage  of  Bry.  His  loss 
during  the  da}''s  nianicuvring  has  been  estimated 
at  2,000.  On  the  French  'left,  Ney  .  .  .  had 
come  in  contact  with  the  advance  guard  of  Wel- 
lington's army,  a  battalion  of  Nassauers  and  a 
light  battery,  in  front  of  the  village  of  Frasnes, 
two  nnles  from  Qmitre  Bras,  the  name  applied 
to  the  farm-buildings  at  the  intersection  of  the 
four  main  roads,  — Brussels,  Nivelles,  Charleroi, 
Namur.  .  .  .  After  a  few  cannon-shots  the  out- 
post fell  back  from  Frasnes  to  Quatre  Bras." 
Ney,  after  a  reconnoissance,  postponed  attack 
until  morning.  "  It  liad  been  intended  by  Napo- 
leon that  the  whole  army  shoidd  have  crossed  the 
Sambre  before  noon;  but  from  the  several  dela_ys 

.  when  night  fell  on  the  l.-jtli,  half  of  llie 
cavalry  of  the  guard,  two  of  Grouchy 's  reserve 
divisions,  Lobau's  corps,  and  one  half  of  Gerard's 
corps  were  still  on  the  south  of  the  river.  Ap- 
parently relying  on  secret  information  from  Paris 
—  which  contradicted  the  rumours  that  Napoleon 
was  about  to  join  the  army  —  Wellington  had 
been  lulled  into  a  false  securily,  and  the  reports 
as  to  the  concentration  had  been  neglected.  News 
of  the  enemy's  advance  across  tlie  Sambre  did  not 
reach  him  till  three  o'clock  in  thc^  afternoon  of 
the  15th,  when  the  Prince  of  Grange  in  person 
reported  the  skirmish  at  Thuin.  As  he  did  not 
yet  know  the  point  of  concentration,  the  British 
general,  '  never  precipitate  or  nervous  '  (Hooper), 
merely  issued  orders  for  all  the  troops  to  be  in 
readiness.  ...  At  night  intelligence  was  re- 
ceived from  Jlons  thattlu'  French  concentration 
was  at  Charleroi,  anil  orders  were  issued  for  the 
immediate  movement  of  the  troops.  .  .  .  Wel- 
lington and  the  Prince  of  Orange,  with  several 
of  the  stair  ollicers,  went  —  it  is  said,  to  prevent 
a  panic  in  Brussels  —  to  the  Duchess  of  Itich- 
mond's  ball,  wdiere  'Belgium's  capital  had  gath- 
ered then  her  beauty  and  her  chivalry,'  and, 
'while  all  went  merry  as  a  marriage  Ix-ll,' the 
slalf  olHcers  stole  awav  one  by  one.  The  Duke 
himself,  'throwing  away  golden  minutes  '  (Ham- 
ley),  as  if  to  show  his  confidence  in  his  fortunes, 
remained  to  a  late  hour  to  ret  urn  thanks  after  sup- 
per for  the  health  of  the  Prince  Regent  of  Great 
Britain,  which  the  Prince  of  Orange  proposed. 

.  Blucher  had  received,  at  his  head-quarters 
at  Namur,  news  on  the  morning  of  the  14lh  of 
the  French  concentration,  atid  lie  had  ordered 
forward  the  corps  of  Pirch  and  Thielemann,  .  .  . 
Napoleon  did  not  foresee  BUicber's  promptitude, 
and  nothing  was  done  in  the  early  morning  of 
tlie  16th  to  proceed  with  the  execution  of  the  in- 
tendi'd  surprise.  .  .  .  No  orders  were  issued  by 
the  Emperor  till  eight,  when  Napoleon's  resolu- 
tion was  taken,  —  to  strike  at  the  Prussians,  who 
would,  he  believed,  if  defeated,  retire  upon  their 
natural  base  of  communications,  through  Namur 
and  Liege,  and  he  would  thus  be  left  to  deal 
separately  with  the  British,  who  could  not  move 
from  their  base,  the  sea.  The  French  army  was 
to  advance  in  two  wings,  the  left  under  Ney,  the 


riglil  under  Grouchy,  with  the  reserve  under  the 
Kmperoi'  himself.  Ney  was  to  capture  (Quatre 
Bras,  reconnoitre  the  Brussels  road,  ami  hold 
himself  in  readiness  to  march  to  Brussels,  which 
Napoleon  hoped  to  be  able  to  enter  the  following 
morning.  .  .  .  Napoleon  had  64,000  men  to  at- 
tack the  position  at  Lisrnv;  Nev  on  the  left  wing 
had  4.'').000  f(U- Quatre  Bras;  Lcdiau  had  10,000  to 
support  either  wing  of  the  (Jrand  Army;  .'i.OOO 
troops  were  in  the  rear;  and  the  victorious  wing, 
whether  Ney's  or  Grouchy 's,  was  to  wheel  round 
and  mameuvre  in  the  direction  of  the  other. 
Thielemann  having  come  up  before  the  French 
delivered  their  attack,  Bliicher  had  85,000  men 
on  the  field.  Wellington  arrived  at  Qinitre  Bras 
(which  is  30  miles  from  Bru.ssels)  at  11  o'clock  in 
the  forenoon.  As  ^larshal  Ney  gave  no  sign  of 
an  imminent  attack,  Wellington  galloped  over, 
about  seven  miles,  to  confer  with  Bliicher.  .  .  . 
Wellington,  after  .some  discussion,  in  which  he 
e.\presse(.l  his  disapproval  of  BU'icher's  position, 
agreed  to  move  to  the  rear  of  the  Prussians,  to 
act  as  a  reserve,  if  his  own  position  at  Quatre 
Bras  were  not  attacked.  .  .  .  He  reached  (Juatre 
Bras  when  his  own  position  was  being  assailed, 
and  no  lielp  could  be  sent  to  mi'ieher.  ...  At 
about  three  o'clock,  when  the  heavy  cannonade 
a  few  miles  to  the  west  intimated  that  a  desperate 
battle  was  in  progress  at  (.Juatre  Bras,  the  signal 
for  attack  [on  the  Prussians,  at  Ligny]  was  given. 
The  French  left  sped  forward  with  impetuosity; 
the  resistance  was  vigorous  but  futile,  and  the 
enemy  streamed  through  the  village.  Bli'iclier 
immediately  moved  forward  fresh  troojis  and  re- 
took the  village,  but  was  luiable  to  retain  it.  .  .  . 
Thrice  the  (Jrenadiers  forced  their  way  into  and 
through  the  village,  but  only  to  be  driven  back 
again."  But  "  Blucher  gradually  exhausted  bis 
reserves,  and  when,  in  tlie  dusk,  Najioleon  saw 
the  last  battalion  moved  forward  and  the  ground 
behind  Tiigny  vacant,  he  exclaimed,  'they  are 
lost!'  The  Guards  and  the  Cuirassiers  were 
immediately  ordered  to  attack,"  and  the  wearied 
Prussian  infantry  were  broken  by  their  onset. 
"The  fugitives  tied  precipitately  over  the  lields 
and  along  the  roads  to  the  east,  and  the  order  for 
the  whole  to  retire  was  immediately  given.  .  .  . 
Bliicher  himself  gathered  a  few  of  liis  squadrons 
to  check  the  hot  pursuit  near  Sombreffe,  and 
thrice  led  them  to  the  charge.  His  squadrons 
were  broken,  and  after  the  last  charge  his  horse 
fell  dead,  and  the  veteran  marshal  lay  under  it. 
His  aid-de-camp,  No.stitz,  stood  by  him,  and 
covered  him  with  a  cloak;  the  Cuirassiers  gal- 
loped past  without  noticing  him.  .  .  .  Gneiseuau, 
who  took  temporary  command  from  the  accident 
to  Bli'iclier,  ordered  a  retreat  upon  Wavi'e,  with 
the  view  of  joining  Bi'ilow's  corps  and  keeping 
open  the  communications  with  Wellington.  .  .  . 
The  loss  on  each  side  has  been  very  variously 
estimated.  Napoleon  put  his  own  loss  at  7,000 
men,  Charras  puts  it  at  11,000,  and  the  loss  of 
the  Prussians  at  18,000.  The  retreat  upon  \\'avrc 
abandoned  the  coramuuicatious  with  Namur  and 
Liege,  through  which  the  Prussian  supiilies  came 
from  the  lower  Rhine,  for  a  new  line  by  Lou  vain, 
but  it  kept  the  Prussians  on  a  line  parallel  to  the 
road  on  which  Wellington  must  retreat,  and  thus 
still  enabled  the  two  armies  to  aid  each  other. 
'This  nolilc  daring  at  once  snatched  from  Naiio- 
leon  the  hoped-for  fruits  of  his  victory,  and  the 
danger  Ligny  had  for  a  few  hours  averted  was 
left   impending   over   him  '  (Chesuey). " — 11.    R. 
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Clinton,  T/ie  War  in  the  Penin-Hida  and  Wellincj- 
tvn'a  Ciintjuiigna  in  France  and  BeUjinm,  ch.  12. 
—  Ou  Welliugton's  return  to  Quatre  Bras  from 
his  interview  with  Blt'icher,  he  found,  as  stated 
above,  that  the  Prince  of  Orange  had  already 
become  desiierately  engaged  with  the  superior 
forces  of  Ne_y.  "The  Duke's  presence  gave  new 
life  to  the  battle,  and  when  Picton's  division, 
followed  by  the  Brunswickers  and  Van  Merle's 
Belgian  horse,  arriveil,  he  took  the  offensive, 
pushing  forward  right  up  to  the  edge  of  the 
farm  of  Gemioncourt.  Nc}',  reinforced  by  the 
rest  of  Reille's  corps  and  part  of  Kellerman's 
cavalry,  violently  retorted,  and  in  the  charge, 
whicli  partially  broke  into  si)ray  before  the 
squares,  Wellington  ran  the  risk  of  death  or 
capture.  But  he  leaped  his  horse  over  the 
93d  Highlanders  lining  the  ditch  on  the  Namur 
road,  while  his  gallant  pursuers,  cut  up  by 
the  infantry  fire,  were  killed  or  driven  off.  Ney 
was  further  reinforced  by  more  guns  and  cav- 
alry, and  Wellington's  brigades  continued  to 
arrive  in  parcels.  The  ilarshal  was  always 
superior  in  horsemen  and  cannon,  but  after  5 
o'clock  his  opponent  had  larger  numbers  of  foot. 
Holding  hrmly  to  the  cross-roads  and  the  high- 
way to  Namur,  Wellington  became  the  stronger 
as  the  day  waned ;  and  when  the  Guards  emerged 
from  the  Nivelles  road  and  the  Allies  pressed 
forward,  Ney,  who  had  no  fresh  troops,  was 
driven  back,  and  his  antagonist  remained  at  sun- 
down master  of  the  whole  field  of  battle.  The 
position  was  maintained,  but  the  cost  was  great, 
for  there  wore  no  fewer  than  4,600  killed  and 
wounded,  more  than  half  being  British  soldiers. 
The  thunder  of  cannon  to  the  eastward  had  also 
died  away,  but  none  knew  as  yet  at  Quatre  Bras 
how  Blucher  had  fared  at  the  hands  of  his  re- 
doubtable foe.  Wellington,  who  slept  at  his 
head-(juarters  iu  Genappe,  was  ou  the  field  and 
scrutinising  his  outposts  at  daybreak  on  the  ITth. 
Soon  after  came  a  report,  confirmed  a  little  later, 
that  the  Prussians  had  retreated  on  Wavre.  .  .  . 
Napoleon  had  a  belief  that  Blucher  would  retreat 
upon  Liege,  which  caused  him  at  a  late  hour  iu 
the  day  to  despatch  Grouchy  to  that  side,  and 
thus  touch  was  lost.  While  the  Frencli  were 
cooking  and  Napoleon  was  pondering,  definite 
intelligence  was  brought  to  Wellington,  who, 
learning  for  certain  that  Bluclior  was  at  "Wavre, 
promised  to  stand  fast  himself  at  ilout  St.  Jean 
and  tight,  if  Blucher  wouUl  support  him  with 
two  corps.  The  intrepid  ^Marslial  replied  that  he 
would  come  with  his  whole  army,  and  Welling- 
ton got  the  famous  answer  before  night.  Thus 
was  made,  between  generals  who  thoroughly 
trusted  each  other,  that  combination  which  led 
to  the  Battle  of  Waterloo.  It  was  no  chance 
combat,  but  the  result  of  a  deliberate  design, 
rendered  capable  of  execution,  even  when  Blucher 
was  wounded,  by  his  resolve  to  retreat  upon 
AVavre,  and  by  Napoleon,  who  acted  on  con- 
.jecture  that  the  Prussians  would  hiuTy  towards 
their  base  at  Liege.  The  morning  at  Quatre 
Bras  was  peaceful ;  the  Allies  cooked  their  food 
liefore  starting  rearward.  Wellington,  it  is  said, 
lay  down  for  a  moment,  and  snatched  perhaps  a 
little  sleep.  There  was  no  stir  in  front  or  on  the 
e.\poseil  left  flank;  and,  covered  by  a  strong  dis- 
pla.v  of  horsemen,  the  Allied  divisions  tramped 
stcadilv  towards  Jlont  St.  Jean.  .  .  .  The  retreat 
continued  all  day.  A  thunderstorm,  so  often  a 
precursor  of  Wellington's   battles,   deluged  the 


fields  with  rain,  and  pursuer  and  pursued  strug- 
gling through  the  mire,  w'ere  drenched  to  the  skin 
by  nightfall.  .  .  .  The  results  of  two  days'  war- 
fare may  be  thus  summed  up.  Napoleon  had 
inflicted  a  defeat,  yet  not  a  decisive  defeat,  upon 
the  Prussians,  who  escaped  from  his  ken  to 
Wavre.  He  had  then,  at  a  late  hour  on  the  17th, 
detached  Grouehj-  with  33,000  men  to  follow 
them,  and  Grouchy  at  night  from  Gcmblou.K  re- 
ported that  tliey  had  retired  in  three  directions. 
Moving  himself  in  the  afternoon,  Napoleon, 
imiting  with  Ney,  had  pursued  Wellington  to 
Mont  St.  Jean,  and  slept  in  the  comfortable  be- 
lief that  he  had  separated  the  Allies.  At  that 
very  time  Wellington,  who  had  assembled  !iis 
whole  force  except  17,000  men,  .  .  .  was  in  close 
commimication  with  Blucher,  and  intended  on 
the  18th  to  stop  Napoleon  by  delivering  battle, 
and  to  hold  him  fast  until  Blucher  could  cut  in 
on  his  right  flank  and  rear.  Thus  it  was  the 
Allies  who  were  united  practically,  and  the 
Frencli  army  which  was  separated  into  two  groups 
unable  to  support  each  other.  .  .  .  The  tempest 
which  liurst  over  the  retreating  columns  on  the 
17th  followed  them  to  their  bivouacs  and  raged 
all  night,  and  did  not  cease  until  late  on  the  fate- 
ful Sunday.  Wellington,  mounting  his  faithful 
Copenhagen  at  break  of  day,  rode  from  the  vil- 
lage of  AVaterloo  to  the  field,  where  the  armies 
on  both  sides,  protected  by  watchful  sentries, 
were  still  contending  with  tlie  mischiefs  inflicted 
by  the  storm.  The  position  was  the  crest  of  a 
gentle  slope  stretching  from  Smohain  to  the 
Nivelles  road,  having  upon  and  in  advance  of  its 
right  the  chateau,  garden,  and  wood  of  Hougou- 
mont,  and  in  the  centre,  where  the  Charleroi  road 
cut  through  the  little  ridge,  the  farm  of  La  Haye 
Sainte.  Both  these  posts  were  occupied,  but  the 
latter,  unfortunately,  not  so  solidly  as  Hougou- 
mont.  .  .  .  The  position  was  well  filled  by  the 
(39,000  men  of  all  arms  and  156  guns  which 
were  present  that  day.  Napoleon,  who  slept  at 
the  farm  of  Caillou,  and  who  had  been  out  on 
foot  to  the  front  during  the  night,  was  also  early 
in  the  field,  and  glad  of  the  gift  which  he  thought 
fortune  had  placed  in  his  hands.  When  Reillo 
had  joined  him  from  Genappe.  he  had  73,000 
men,  all  admirable  soldiers,  and  2-10  guns,  with 
which  to  engage  iu  combat,  and  he  reckoned  that 
the  chances  were  ninety  to  ten  in  his  favour.  He 
moimted  his  chai'ger,  reconnoitred  his  oppo- 
nent's position,  and  then  gave  the  orders  which, 
promptly  and  finelj'  obeyed,  disclosed  the  French 
array.  ...  It  was  now  nearly  eleven  o'clock, 
and,  although  his  opponent  knew  it  not.  Welling- 
ton had  got  news  of  the  march  from  Wavre  of 
Bulow,  whose  leading  troops  were  actually,  at 
that  time,  close  to  the  wood  of  St.  Lambert  on 
the  French  right ;  \vhile  Grouchy  was  at  Sart  les 
Walbain,  between  Gembloux  and  Wavre.  It  is 
not  practicable  here  to  give  a  full  account  of  the 
battle  of  Waterloo;  we  can  only  describe  its 
broad  outlines.  The  first  gun  was  tired  about 
twenty  or  thirty  minutes  past  eleveu,  and  pre- 
luded a  dashing  and  sustained  attack  on  Hou- 
goumont.  whicli  failed  to  carry  the  house,  gar- 
den, or  orchard,  but  did  gain  the  wood.  It  was 
jirobably  intended  to  divert  attention  from  the 
attack  on  the  left  and  centre,  which  Ney.  mass- 
ing his  guns  opposite  the  British  left,  was  pre- 
paring to  execute.  Welliugton  watched  and  in 
some  measure  controlled  the  fight  for  Hougou- 
mont,  and  then  rode  off  to  the  centre,  taking  post 
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at  a  solitary  tree  which  grew  near  the  Clmrleroi 
road  above  La  Ilaye  Sainte.  Ney  at  lialf  past 
one  sent  forwanl  tlie  wliole  of  D'Erlou's  corps, 
and  although  some  of  them  puslied  close  up  to 
and  over  the  Wavre  road,  stormed  the  orchard  of 
La  Have  Salute  and  took  the  Pappelottc  farm, 
yet  at  the  critical  moment  Sir  \Villiam  Pon- 
sonby's  Union  Brigade  of  horse  charged  into  the 
French  infantry,  already  shattered  by  the  tire  of 
Picton's  troops,  and  the  uet  result  of  the  com- 
bined operation  was  tliat  two  eagles  and  3,000 
prisoners  were  eai)tured,  while  nearly  tliat  num- 
ber of  killed  and  wounded  remained  on  the 
ground.  On  tlie  other  si<le  of  La  llaye  Sainte 
tlie  Household  Brigade,  led  by  Lord  Anglesea  in 
person,  cliarged  in  upon  and  routed  a  large  body 
of  French  cuirassiers.  The  grand  attack  thus 
completely  failed,  and  the  centre,  like  the  right, 
remained  intact.  It  was  just  l)ef<ire  tliis  combat 
began  tlial  Napoleon  saw  something  like  troops 
towards  St.  Lambert  and  des])atched  two  bri- 
gades of  liglit  cavalry  to  reconnoitre.  A  Prus- 
sian stalV  officer  was  caught  l)eyond  Planchenoit, 
and  from  him  came  the  uue.vpected  and  unwel- 
come information  that  the  whole  Prussian  army 
was  approaching.  .  .  .  The  signs  of  danger  on 
his  rigiit  Hank,  the  punishment  of  D'Erlou's 
corps,  tlic  ineffectual  attempt  upon  the  British 
Guards  iu  and  about  llougouniont,  were  followed 
by  a  kind  of  pause  and  tlie  combat  reverted  to 
cannonading  and  skirmishing.  But  towards  four 
o'clock  Napoleon,  increasing  the  lire  of  his  artil- 
lery, threw  forward  a  mass  of  cavalry,  forty 
siuadrous,  and  then  began  tliat  series  of  reiter- 
ated onsets  of  horse  whicli  lasted  for  two  hours. 
.  .  .  Twice  they  were  driven  down  the  slope, 
and  the  third  time,  when  they  came  on,  they 
were  streugtliened  by  Kellerman  and  Guyot  un- 
til they  reached  a  force  of  77  siiuadrons,  or  12.000 
men;  but  these  also  were  repulsed,  the  British 
horse,  what  remained  of  tliem,  charging  wlieu 
the  French  were  entangled  among  tlie  squares 
and  disordered  liy  the  musketry  and  guns.  Four 
times  these  tine  troopers  chargetl,  yet  utterly 
failed  to  penetrate  or  move  a  single  foot  bat- 
talion. But  some  time  before  the  tinal  effort. 
Ney  by  a  fierce  attack  got  possession  of  La  Haye 
Sainte,  and  thus,  just  as  the  cavalry  were  ex- 
hausted, the  French  infantry  were  established 
within  si.xty  yards  of  the  Allied  centre.  And 
although  the  Emperor  was  obliged  to  detach 
one-half  of  his  Guard  to  the  right,  because 
Bluclier  had  brought  into  play  beyond  Planche- 
noit against  Lobau  nearly  30.000"  men,  still  the 
capture  of  La  Ilaye  Saint  was  .iustly  regarded 
as  a  grave  event.  "Wellingtnu  during  the  cav- 
alry fight  had  moved  three  brigades  on  his  right 
nearer  to  Hougoumont,  and  had  called  uj) 
Chasse  and  his  Belgians  to  sujiport  them;  and  it 
was  a  little  before  this  time  that  he  cried  out  to 
Brigadier-General  xVdam,  'By  G — ,  Adam,  I 
think  we  shall  beat  tlieni  yet !'.  .  .  The  crisis  of 
the  battle  had  come  for  Napoleon.  Unable  after 
eight  hours'  confiict  to  do  more  than  capture  La 
Haye  Sainte;  hardly  pressed  b_v  the  Prussians, 
now  strong  and  aggressive;  owing  such  success 
as  he  had  obtained  to  the  valour  and  discipline 
of  his  soldiers  —  the  Emperor  delivered  his  last 
stroke,  not  for  victory  —  he  could  no  longer  hope 
to  win  —  but  for  safety.  He  sent  forward  tlie 
last  ten  battalions  of  his  Guard  to  assail  the  Brit- 
ish right,  and  directed  the  whole  remaining  in- 
fantry force  available  to  attack  all  along  the'line. 


The  Guard  marched  imward  in  two  columns, 
wliicli  came  successively  in  contact  witli  tlieir 
op])onents.  Napier'sgunsaud  the  Brit  isli  (Juards, 
who  rising  from  the  ground  sliowed  across  tlie 
head  of  the  first  column,  fired  heavily  and  cliarg- 
iiig  drove  them  in  confusion  back  towards  J^a 
Belle  Alliance;  and  the  second  column,  struck  in 
Hank  by  the  musketry  of  the  ~)'iw\  and  95th  was 
next  liroken  by  a  liayonct  charge  and  pursued  by 
Colonel  Colborne  to  and  beyond  the  C'harleroi 
road.  As  Ziethcn's  Prussians  were  falling  upon 
tlie  French  near  Pappelotte,  and  Pirch  and 
Bulow  wrestling  with  the  Imperial  Guard  in 
Planclienoit,  Wellington  ordered  the  whole  of  the 
British  line  to  advance.  The  cheers  arising  on 
the  right  where  he  was,  extended  along  the  front 
and  gave  new  strength  to  the  wearied  soldiers, 
lie  led  the  way.  As  he  neared  the  Charleroi 
road,  the  riflemen,  full  of  Peninsular  memories, 
began  to  cheer  him  as  he  galloped  up,  but  he 
called  out,  'No  cheering,  ray  lads;  forward  and 
complete  your  victory.'  lie  found  that  good 
soldier,  Colborne,  halted  for  a  moment  before 
three  si|uares  of  the  rallied  Imperial  Guard.  'Go 
on,  Colborne,'  he  said;  'better attack  them,  they 
won't  stand.'  Nor  did  they.  Wellington  then 
turned  to  the  right,  where  Vivian's  Light  Cav- 
alry were  active  in  the  gloom,  and  we  next  find 
him  once  more  with  the  52nd  near  Hossomme,  the 
farthest  point  of  the  advance,  where  that  regi- 
ment halted  after  its  grand  march  over  the  bat- 
tlefield. Somewhere  on  the  highway  lie  met 
Bluclier,  who  had  so  nobly  ke]it  his  word,  and  it 
was  then  that  Gneisenau  undertook  to  chase  the 
fugitives  over  the  frontier.  The  French,  or  per- 
haps we  should  say  the  Napoleonic  army,  was 
destroyed,  and  the  power  which  its  mighty 
leader  had  built  up  on  the  basis  of  its  astonisliing 
successes  was  gone  for  ever." — G.  Hooper,  M'd- 
Uii'jton,  eh.  9. 

Also  in:  D.  Gardner,  Quatre  Bras,  Liyny,  and 
^\'llt,■|■U«). — L't.  Col.  C.  C.  Chesney,  Waterloo 
LeeCi. — W.  Siborne,  Hist,  of  t/ie  War  in  France 
and  Brlgiiim  in  1815. — Gen.  Sir  J.  S.  Kennedy, 
Nidesoii  the  Battle  of  Waterloo.— \\ .  H.  Maxwell, 
Life  of  WellinytoR,  v.  3,  cli.  28-33.— G.  K.  Gleig, 
Nory  of  the  Battle  of  Waterloo. — ^W.  O'C.  Morris, 
Great  Commitnders  of  Modern  Times,  and  the 
Ciiuiiniinn  of  1S15. 

A.  D.  1815  (June — August). — Napoleon's  re- 
turn to  Paris. — His  final  abdication. — His  sur- 
render of  himself  to  the  English. — His  cap- 
tivity at  St.  Helena. — "The  vanquished  army 
had  lost  200  pieces  of  ordnance,  and  30,000  men 
liors  de  combat  or  prisoners;  as  many  more  re- 
mained, independently  of  Grouchy's  35,000  men; 
but  the  difficulty  was  to  rally  them  in  presence 
of  an  enemy,  that  li.ad  taken  lessons  in  audac- 
ity and  activity  from  Napoleon  himself.  The 
loss  of  the  allies  was  not  less  considerable,  but 
there  remained  to  them  150,000  men,  the  confi- 
dence of  victory,  and  the  certainty  of  being 
seconded  b_y  300,000  allies,  who  were  crossing 
the  Rhine  from  Mentz  to  Bide.  Such  was  the 
issue  of  this  struggle,  commenced  under  such 
happy  auspices,  and  wdiich  resulted  more  fatal 
to  France  than  the  battles  of  Poitiers  and  Azin- 
court.  It  must  be  admitted,  that  this  disaster 
was  the  work  of  a  multitude  of  unheard-of  cir- 
cumstances; if  Napoleon  can  be  reproached  for 
certain  faults,  it  must  be  allowed  that  fortune 
dealt  cruelly  with  him  in  the  lesser  details,  and 
that  his  enemies,  iu  return,  were  as  fortunate  as 
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they  showed  tliemselvcs  skillful.  However  un- 
just be  the  spirit  of  piirty,  we  are  fcireed  to 
render  homage  to  the  merits  of  two  generals, 
who.  une.xpectedly  attucked  in  their  cantonments 
extending  from  Dinant  and  Liege  to  Renaix, 
near  Tournay.  had  taken  such  wise  measures  as 
to  be  in  condition  next  morning  for  giving  battle 
to  equal  forces,  and  for  afterwards  conquering 
by  an  able  concentration  of  the  two  armies.  .  .  . 
In  the  very  battle  of  Waterloo,  the  French  might 
be  censured  for  having  attempted  the  lirst  attack 
in  masses  too  deep.  This  system  was  never  suc- 
cessful against  the  murderous  fire  of  English 
infantry  and  artillery.  .  .  .  There  were  likew^ise 
extraordinary  charges  of  cavalry,  which,  being 
devoid  of  support,  became  heroic  but  useless 
struggles.  Notwithstanding  all  this,  it  is  almost 
certain  that  Najwleon  would  have  remained 
master  of  the  field  of  battle,  but  for  the  arrival 
of  Go.OOIJ  Prussians  on  his  rear;  a  decisive  and 
disastrous  circumstance,  that  to  prevent  was  not 
entirely  in  his  jjower.  As  soon  as  the  enemy  led 
130.000  men  on  the  battle-field,  with  scarcely 
50,000  to  oppose  them,  all  was  lost.  .  .  .  Napo- 
leon had  Ijiit  one  course  left  him,  which  was  to 
direct  Grouchy  through  the  Ardennes  on  Laon, 
to  collect  at  this  point  all  that  could  be  drawn 
from  the  interior,  from  >Ietz  and  from  Rapp's 
corps,  leaving  but  garrisons  in  Lorraine  and  Al- 
sace. The  imperial  cause  was  very  much  shaken, 
but  not  entirely  lost ;  should  all  Frenchmen  de- 
termine on  opposing  Europe  with  the  courage 
of  the  Spartans  of  Leonidas,  the  energy  of  the 
Russians  in  1812,  or  of  the  Spaniards  of  Palafox. 
Unfortunately  for  them,  as  for  Napoleon,  opinion 
was  very  much  tlivided  on  this  subject,  and  the 
majority  still  believing  that  the  struggle  inter- 
ested only  the  power  of  the  emperor  and  his 
family,  the  fate  of  the  country  seemed  of  little 
consequence.  Prince  Jerome  had  collected  25, 000 
men  in  rear  of  Avesnes:  he  was  ordered  to  lead 
them  to  Laon;  there  remained  200  pieces  of  ar- 
tillery, beside  those  of  Grouchy.  .  .  .  Reaching 
Laon  on  the  19th,  where  he  had  at  first  resolved 
to  await  the  junction  of  Grouchy  and  Jerome, 
the  emperor  discussed,  with  the  small  number 
of  the  trustworthy  who  had  followed  him,  the 
course  he  should  adopt  after  this  frightful  dis- 
aster. Should  he  repair  to  Paris,  and  concert 
with  the  chamliers  and  his  ministers,  or  else  re- 
main with  the  army,  demanding  of  the  chambers 
to  invest  him  with  dictatorial  power  and  an  un- 
limited confidence,  under  the  conviction  that  he 
would  obtain  from  them  the  most  energetic 
measures,  for  saving  France  and  conquering  her 
independence,  on  heaps  of  ruins  ?  As  it  always 
happens,  his  generals  were  divided  in  opinion; 
some  wished  him  to  proceed  to  Paris,  and  deposit 
the  crown  into  the  hands  of  the  nation's  dele- 
gates, or  receive  it  from  them  a  second  time, 
with  the  means  of  defending  it.  Others,  with  a 
better  appreciation  of  the  views  of  the  deputies, 
atKrmed,  that  far  from  sympathizing  with  Na- 
poleon, and  seconding  him,  they  would  accuse 
him  of  having  lost  France,  and  woidd  endeavor 
to  save  the  country  by  losing  the  emperor.  .  .  . 
Lastly,  the  most  prudent  thought  that  Napoleon 
slioidd  not  go  to  Paris,  but  remain  at  the  head  of 
the  army,  in  order  to  treat  with  the  sovereigns 
himself,  by  offering  to  abdicate  in  favor  of  his 
son.  It  is  said,  that  Napoleon  inclined  to  the  idea 
of  remaining  at  Laon  with  the  army;  but  the 
advice  of  the  srcatest  number  determined  him, 


and  he  departed  for  Paris." — Baron  de  Jomini, 
IJiat.  of  the  Campaign  of  Waterloo,  pp.  184—189. 
— "It  was  a  moment  of  unrelieved  despair  for 
the  public  men  who  gathered  round  him  on  his 
return  to  Paris,  and  among  these  were  several 
whose  fame  was  of  earlier  date  than  his  own. 
La  Fayette,  the  man  of  1789;  Carnot,  organizer 
of  victory  to  the  Convention;  Lucien,  who  had 
decided  the  revolution  of  Brumaire, —  all  these 
met  in  that  co!nfortless  deliljeration.  Carnot 
was  for  a  dictatorship  of  public  safety,  that  is, 
for  renewing  his  great  days  of  179::!;  Lucien  too 
liked  the  Roman  sound  of  the  word  dictator. 
'Dare!  '  he  said  to  his  brother,  but  the  sjjring  of 
that  ten-ible  will  was  broken  at  last.  '  I  have 
dareil  too  much  already,'  said  Napoleon.  Mean- 
while, in  the  Chamber  of  Representatives  the 
word  was  not  dictatorship  l)ut  liberty.  Here 
La  Faj-ette  caused  the  assembly  to  vote  itself 
permanent,  and  to  declare  guilty  of  high  trea.son 
whoever  should  attempt  to  dissolve  it.  He 
hinted  that,  if  the  word  abdication  were  not  soon 
pronounced  on  the  other  side,  he  wotdd  himself 
pronounce  the  word  'decheance.'  The  second 
abdication  took  place  on  June  22d.  '  I  offer  my- 
self a  sacrifice  to  the  hatred  of  the  enemies  of 
France.  My  public  life  is  fini.shed.  and  I  pro- 
claim m_y  son,  under  the  title  of  Napoleon  II., 
Emperor  of  the  French.'  On  the  25th  he  retired 
toMalmaison,  where  Josephine  had  died  the  year 
before.  He  had  by  no  means  3-et  ceased  to  hope. 
AVhen  his  son  was  passed  over  by  the  Chamber 
of  Representatives,  who  named  an  executive 
commission  of  five,  he  protested  that  he  had  not 
intended  to  make  way  for  a  new  Directory.  .  .  . 
On  the  27th  lie  went  so  far  as  to  offer  his  services 
once  more  as  general,  '  regarding  myself  still  as 
the  first  soldier  of  the  nation.'  He  was  met  by 
a  refusal,  and  left  ^Malmaison  on  the  29th  for 
Rochefort,  well  furnished  with  books  on  the 
United  States.  France  was  by  this  time  entering 
upon  another  Reign  of  Terror.  JIassacre  had 
begun  at  Mar.seilles  as  early  as  the  25th.  What 
should  Napoleon  do'?  He  had  been  formerly  the 
enemy  of  ever3-  other  nation,  and  now  he  was 
the  worst  enemy,  if  not  of  France,  yet  of  the 
triumphant  faction  in  France.  He  lingered  some 
days  at  Rochefort,  where  he  had  arrived  on  July 
3d,  and  then,  finding  it  impossible  to  escajie  the 
vigilance  of  the  English  cruisers,  went  on  the 
15th  on  board  the  '  Bellerophon  '  and  surrendered 
himself  to  Captain  JIaitland.  It  was  explained 
to  him  that  no  conditions  could  be  accepted,  but 
that  he  would  be  '  convej-ed  to  England  to  be 
received  in  such  manner  as  the  Prince  Regent 
should  deem  expedient.'  He  had  written  at  the 
lie  d'Aix  the  following  characteristic  letter  to 
the  Prince  Regent; — '  Royal  Highness,  —  A  prey 
to  the  factions  which  divide  my  country  and  to 
the  enmity  of  the  powers  of  Europe,  I  have  ter- 
minated my  public  career,  and  I  come,  like 
Themistocles,  to  seat  myself  at  the  hearth  of  the 
British  people.  I  place  myself  under  the  pro- 
tection of  its  laws,  which  I  claim  from  your 
Royal  Highness  as  the  most  powerful,  the  most 
constant,  and  the  most  generous  of  my  enemies.' 
It  was  jierhaps  the  only  course  open  to  him.  In 
France  his  life  could  scarcely  have  been  spared, 
and  Blucher  talked  of  executing  him  on  the  spot 
where  the  Due  d'Enghien  had  fallen.  He  there- 
fore could  do  nothing  but  what  he  did.  His 
reference  t(3  Themistocles  shows  that  he  was  con- 
scious of  being  the  worst  enemv  that  England 
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had  cvor  lm<l.  Pcihaiis  lip  rpmrmbered  that  at 
tlip  nipturi'  of  the  tivaty  (if  Amipn.s  1k'  hail 
studied  to  piivpiioiu  the  contest  In'  detaining'  the 
English  residents  in  France.  Wtill  he  might  re- 
fleet,  ou  the  other  hand,  that  England  was  the 
(inly  great  country  which  had  n(jt  been  trampled 
down  and  covered  with  nia.ssacrc  by  his  soldiers. 
It  would  have  been  inexcusable  if  the  English 
Government  had  given  way  lo  vindictive  feel- 
ings, especially  as  they  could  well  afford  to  ]»•■ 
magnanimous,  having  just  won  the  greatest  of 
all  victories.  Hut  it  was  necessary  to  deprive 
him  of  the  power  of  exciting  new  wars,  and  the 
exjierinient  of  Elba  had  shown  that  this  involved 
depriving  him  of  his  liberty.  The  frenzy  which 
had  cost  the  lives  of  millions  must  be  checked. 
This  was  llic  principle  laid  down  in  the  declara- 
tion of  ;\[arcli  15th,  by  which  he  had  been  ex- 
communicated as  a  public  enemy.  It  was  there- 
fore necessary  to  impose  some  restraint  upon 
him.  He  must  be  separated  from  his  party  and 
from  all  the  revolutionary  party  in  Europe.  So 
long  as  he  renniined  in  Europe  this  would  involve 
positive  imprisonment.  The  oidy  arrangement 
therefore  which  would  allow  him  tolerable  per- 
sonal comfort  and  enjoyment  of  life,  was  to  send 
him  out  of  Europe.  From  these  considerations 
grew  the  decision  of  the  Government  to  send 
liim  to  St.  Helena.  An  Act  of  Parliament  was 
passed  '  for  the  better  detaining  in  custody  Na- 
poleon Bonaparte,'  and  another  Act  for  .subject- 
ing St.  Helena  to  a  special  system  of  government. 
He  was  kept  on  board  the  '  Bellerophon'  till 
August  4th,  when  he  was  transferred  to  the 
'  Northumberland.'  On  Octolier  15th  he  arrived 
at  St.  Helena,  accompanied  by  Counts  Jlontholon, 
Las  Cases,  and  IJcrlrand,  with  their  families. 
General  Gourgaud.  and  a  nundier  of  servants. 
In  April,  1816,  arrived  Sirllud.son  Lowe,  an  offi- 
cer who  had  been  knighted  for  bringing  the 
news  of  the  capture  of  Paris  in  1814,  as  governor. 
The  rest  of  his  life,  which  continued  till  May  5, 
1821,  was  occupied  partly  in  (juarrels  with  this 
governor,  which  have  now  lost  their  interest, 
partly  in  the  task  he  had  undertaken  at  the  time 
of  his  first  abdication,  that  of  relating  his  jiast 
life.  He  did  not  himself  write  this  narrative, 
nor  does  it  appear  that  he  even  dictated  it  word 
for  word.  It  is  a  report  made  jiartly  by  General 
Gourgaud,  partly  by  Comit  Montholon,  of  Na- 
poleon's impassioned  recitals;  but  they  assure 
us  that  this  report,  as  published,  has  been  read 
and  corrected  throughout  by  him.  It  gives  a 
tolerably  coin\)lete  account  of  the  period  between 
the  siege  of  Toulon  and  the  battle  of  !JIarengo. 
On  the  hiter  period  there  is  little,  except  a  memoir 
on  the  campaign  of  1815,  to  which  the  editors  of 
the  Correspondence  have  been  able  to  add  another 
on  Elba  and  the  Hundred  Days." — J.  K.  Seeley, 
SlioH  Hist,  of  NdjMleon  /.,  ch.  6,  sect.  5. 

Also  in:  Count  de  Las  Cases,  Life,  E.vile  and 
C'linrersations  of  N<i]>oli'iin. —  Gen.  Coimt  Mon- 
tholon, Hist,  of  the  Ciijitiritii  of  XiquiUnii. —  W. 
Forsyth,  Hist,  of  the  Cuptirityof  ydpoleon. — B.  E. 
O'Meara,  Napoleon  in  Krile. — Sir  W.  Scott,  Life 
of  Napoleon,  v.  3,  ch.  49-56. — A.  Thiers,  Hist,  of 
the  Consulate  and  t/ie  Empire,  r/i.  Ol-6'.J  (/'.  5). 

A.  D.  i8l5  (July— November). — English  and 
Prussian  armies  in  Paris. — Return  of  Louis 
XVIII. — Restoration  of  the  art-spoils  of  Napo- 
leon.— Indemnities  demanded.  —  Russian,  Aus- 
trian and  Spanish  armies  on  French  soil. — The  j 
second  Treaty  of  Paris. — "The  Tth  of  July  was   | 
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the  proudest  day  in  the  annals  of  England.  On 
that  (lay  her  victorious  army,  headed  liy  Welling- 
ton, made  tlieir  public  entry,  along  with  the  Prus- 
sians, into  Paris,  wliere  an  English  drum  had  not 
been  heard  for  nearly  four  lumdred  years,  .  .  . 
The  French  regarded  them  with  melancholy 
hearts  and  anxious  looks.  Few  persons  were  to 
lie  seen  in  the  streets.  .  .  .  The  English  estab- 
lished them.selves  in  tlie  Bois  de  Boulogne  in  a 
regular  cam]);  the  Prussians  bivouacked  in  the 
churches,  on  the  (juays,  and  in  the  principal 
streets.  On  the  following  day  Louis  XVIII. ,  who 
had  f(jllowed  in  the  rear  of  the  English  army  from 
Ghent,  made  his  public  entrance,  escorted  by 
tlie  national  guard.  But  his  entry  was  attended 
by  still  more  melancholy  circtunstances,  and  of 
sinister  augury  to  tlu-  future  staliility  of  his  dy- 
nasty. Even  the  royalists  were  downcast;  their 
patriotic  feelings  were  deejily  wounded  by  the 
defeat  of  France.  .  .  .  There  was  something  in 
the  restoration  of  the  monarch  by  the  arms  of  the 
old  rivals  and  enemies  of  France  which  added  in- 
expressibly to  its  bitterness.  .  .  .  The  reality  of 
subjugation  was  before  their  eyes.  Blucher  kept 
aloof  from  all  intercourse  with  the  court,  and 
haughtily  demanded  a  contribution  of  1011. ItOO,- 
000  francs  .  .  .  for  the  pay  of  his  troops,  as  Na- 
poleon had  done  from  the  Pru.ssians  at  Berlin. 
Already  the  Prussian  soldiers  insisted  with  loud 
cries  that  the  pillar  of  Austerlitz  should  be  pulled 
down,  as  Napoleon  had  destroyed  the  pillar  of 
Uosbach;  and  Blucher  was  so  resolute  to  destroy 
the  bridge  of  Jena,  that  he  had  actually  begun 
operations  by  running  mines  under  the  arches  for 
blowing  it  up.  .  .  .  Wellington  as  steadily  re- 
sisted the  ruthless  act,  Iiut  he  had  great  dilliculty 
in  maintaining  his  point;  and  it  was  only  by  liis 
placing  a  sentinel  on  the  bridge,  and  repeated  and 
earnest  remon.strances,  that  the  destruction  of  that 
beautiful  monument  was  jirevcnted.  .  .  .  A  still 
more  melancholy  humiliation  than  they  had  yet 
experienced  ere  long  befell  the  French  nation. 
The  Allied  sovereigns  now  arrived  in  Paris,  and 
insisted  upon  the  restoration  of  the  objects  of 
art  in  the  mviseiun  of  tlie  Louvre,  which  had  been 
pillaged  from  their  respective  states  by  the  orders 
of  Napoleon.  The  justice  of  this  demand  coidd 
not  be  contested :  it  was  only  wresting  the  prey 
from  the  robber.  .  .  .  Nothing  wounded  the 
French  so  profoundly  as  this  breaking  up  of  the 
trophies  of  the  war.  It  told  them,  in  language 
not  to  be  misunderstood,  that  conijuest  had  now 
reached  their  doors:  the  iron  went  into  the  soul 
of  the  nation.  A  memorial  from  all  the  artists  of 
Eiu'ope  at  Koine  claimed  for  the  Eternal  City  the 
entire  restoration  of  the  immortal  works  of  art 
which  had  once  adorned  it.  The  Allied  .sovereigns 
acceded  to  the  just  demand;  and  Canova,  impas- 
sioned for  the  arts  and  the  city  of  his  choice,  has- 
tened to  Paris  to  suiierintend  the  removal.  It  was 
most  elfectually  done.  The  bronze  horses  .  .  , 
[from  Venice]  were  restored  to  tlieir  old  station 
in  front  of  the  Church  of  St.  .Alark.  The  Trans- 
figuration and  the  Last  Communion  of  St.  Jerome 
resumed  their  place  in  the  halls  of  the  Vatican; 
the  Apollo  and  the  Laocoon  again  adorned  the 
jirecincts  of  St.  Peter's;  the  Venus  was  enshrined 
anew  amidst  beauty  in  the  Tribune  of  Florence, 
and  the  Descent  from  the  Cro.ss  by  Rubens  was 
restored  to  the  devout  worship  of  the  Flemings 
in  the  cathedral  of  Antwerp.  .  .  .  The  claims 
|ireferred  by  tlie  different  Allied  powers  for  resti- 
tution not  merely  of  celebrated  objects  of  art. 
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but  iif  curiosities  and  valuable  articles  of  all  kinds, 
wliicli  had  beeu  carrieil  oft'  by  the  French  during 
their  occupation  of  the  different  countries  of  Eu- 
rope, especially  under  Napoleon,  were  immense, 
and  demonstrated  at  once  the  almost  incredible 
length  to  which  the  system  of  spoliation  and 
robbery  had  been  carried  by  the  republican  and 
imperial  authorities.  Their  amount  may  be  esti- 
mateil  by  one  instance  from  an  official  list,  pre- 
pared by  the  Prussian  authorities  in  181.5.  It 
appears  that,  during  the  years  1806  and  1807, 
there  had  been  violently  taken  from  the  Prussian 
states,  on  the  requisition  of  M.  Donpre,  and 
brought  to  Paris, —  statues,  paintings,  antiquities, 
cameos,  manuscripts,  maps,  gems,  antiques,  rari- 
ties, and  otlier  valuable  articles,  tlie  catalogue  of 
which  occupies  53  closely  printed  [jages  of  31. 
Schocll's  valuable  Recucil.  Among  them  are  127 
paintings,  many  of  them  of  the  very  highest 
value,  taken  from  the  palaces  of  Berlin  and  Pots- 
dam alone :  187  statues,  chiefly  antique,  taken 
from  the  same  ]ialaces  during  the  same  period ; 
and  86  valuable  manuscripts  and  documents 
seized  in  the  city  of  Aix-la-Chapellc,  on  the  oc- 
cupation of  that  citv,  then  a  neutral  power,  in 
1803,  by  the  armies  of  the  First  Consul  on  the  in- 
vasion of  Hanover.  The  total  articles  reclaimed 
by  the  Prussians  exceeded  two  tliousand.  .  .  . 
Tlie  claims  of  states  and  cities  for  indemnitj^  on 
account  of  the  enormous  exactions  made  from 
them  Ijy  the  French  generals,  luider  tlie  authority 
of  the  Convention  and  the  Emperor,  were  still 
more  extraordinary.  .  .  .  The  vast  amount  of 
these  claims  for  indemnities  in  money  or  terri- 
tories, and  the  angry  feelings  with  which  they 
were  urged,  were  of  sinister  augury  to  the  French 
nation,  and  augmented,  in  a  most  serious  degree, 
the  difficulties  experienced  by  those  who  were  in- 
trusted with  the  conduct  of  the  negotiations. 
But,  be  they  what  they  may,  the  French  had  no 
means  of  resisting  them ;  all  they  could  trust  to 
was  the  moderation  or  jealousies  of  their  con- 
querors. The  force  which,  during  the  months  of 
Jvdy  and  August,  advanced  from  all  quarters  into 
their  devoted  territory,  was  immense,  and  such 
as  demonstrated  that,  if  Napoleon  had  not  suc- 
ceeded in  dissolving  the  alliance  by  an  early  vic- 
tory in  the  Netherlands,  the  contest,  even  ■with- 
out the  battle  of  "Waterloo,  would  have  been 
hopeless.  The  united  armies  of  Russians  and 
Austrians,  350,000  strong,  imdcr  Schwartzenberg 
and  Barclay  de  Tolly,  crossed  the  Rhine  in  various 
places  from  Bale  to  Coblentz,  and,  pressing  rap- 
idly forward,  soon  occupied  the  whole  eastern 
provinces  of  France.  The  Austrians  and  Piedmon- 
tese,  a  liundred  tliousand  more,  passed  Mont 
Cenis,  or  descended  the  Rhone  from  Geneva  to 
Lyons.  The  Spaniards  made  their  appearance  in 
Beam  or  Roussillon.  The  armies  of  Blucher  ami 
Wellington,  now  reinforced  to  300,000  etl'ective 
men,  occupied  Paris,  its  environs,  Normandy,  and 
Picardj-.  Eighty  thousand  Prussians  and  Ger- 
mans, in  addition,  were  advancing  through  the 
Rhenish  provinces  and  Belgium.  Before  the 
Allied  sovereigns  returned  to  Paris,  in  the  middle 
of  .July,  the  French  territoiy  was  occupied  liy 
8t)0,(IOO  men,  to  oppose  which  no  considerable 
force  remained  but  the  army  beyond  the  Loire, 
which  nuistered  65, 000  combatants.  .  .  .  Austria 
insisted  upon  getting  back  Lorraine  and  Alsace; 
Spain  put  in  a  claim  to  the  Basque  provinces; 
Prnssia  alleged  that  her  security  would  be  incom- 
plete unless  Mayence,  Luxembourg,  and  all  the 


frontier  provinces  of  France  adjoining  her  terri- 
tory, were  ceded  to  her;  and  the  King  of  the 
Netlierlands  claimed  the  whole  of  the  French 
fortresses  of  the  Flemish  barrier.  The  monarchy 
of  Louis  seemed  on  the  eve  of  dissolution ;  and 
so  complete  wastheprostrationof  the  vanquished, 
that  there  appeared  no  power  capable  of  prevent- 
ing it.  It  was  with  no  small  difficulty,  and  more 
from  the  mutual  jealousies  of  the  different  pow- 
ers than  any  other  cause,  that  these  natural  re- 
prisals for  French  rapacity  were  prevented  from 
taking  place.  The  negotiation  was  protracted  at 
Paris  till  late  in  autumn;  Russia,  which  had 
nothing  t(5  gain  by  the  proposed  partition,  took 
part  with  France  throughout  its  whole  continu- 
ance; and  the  different  powers,  to  support  their 
pretensions  in  this  debate,  maintained  their 
armies,  who  had  entered  on  all  sides,  on  the 
French  soil;  so  that  above  800,000  foreign  troops 
were  quartered  on  its  inhabitants  for  several 
months.  At  length,  however,  by  the  persevering 
efforts  of  Lord  Castlereagh,  M.  Nesselrode,  and 
M.  Talleyrand,  all  difficulties  were  adjusted,  and 
the  second  treaty  of  Paris  was  concluded  in  No- 
vember 1815,  between  France  and  the  whole 
Allied  powers.  By  this  treaty,  and  the  relative 
conventions  which  were  signed  the  same  day, 
conditions  of  a  very  onerous  kind  were  imposed 
upon  the  restored  government.  The  French  fron- 
tier was  restored  to  the  state  in  which  it  stood  in 
1790,  by  which  means  the  whole  of  the  territorj', 
far  from  inconsiderable,  gained  by  the  treaty  of 
1814,  was  resumed  by  the  Allies.  In  consequence 
of  this,  France  lost  the  fortresses  of  Landau, 
Sarre-Loiiis,  Philipville,  and  Marieuburg,  with 
the  adjacent  territory  of  each.  Versoix,  with  a 
small  district  round  it,  was  ceded  to  the  canton 
of  Geneva;  the  fortress  of  Huningen  was" to  be 
demolished;  but  the  little  country  of  the  Venai- 
sin,  the  first  conquest  of  the  Revolution,  was  pre- 
served to  France.  Seven  hundred  millions  of 
francs  {£28,000,000  sterling)  were  to  be  paid  to 
the  Allied,  powers  for  the  expenses  of  the  war; 
in  addition  to  which  it  was  stipulated  that  an 
arm)'  of  150,000  men,  composed  of  30,000  from 
each  of  the  great  powers  of  England,  Russia, 
Austria,  and  Prussia,  and  the  lesser  powers  of 
Germany,  was  to  occup_v,  for  a  period  not  less 
than  three,  or  more  than  five  J"ears,  the  whole 
frontier  fortresses  of  France ;  .  .  .  and  this  large 
force  was  to  be  maintained  entirely  at  the  ex25ense 
of  the  French  government.  In  addition  to  tliis, 
the  different  powers  olitained  indemnities  for  the 
spoliations  inflicted  on  them  by  France  during 
the  Revolution,  which  amounted  to  the  enormous 
sum  of  735,000,000  of  francs  more  (£29,400,000 
sterling).  A  hundred  millions  of  francs  were 
also  provided  to  the  smaller  powers  as  an  indem- 
nity for  the  expenses  of  the  war ;  so  that  the  total 
sums  which  France  had  to  pay,  besides  maintain- 
ing the  army  of  occupation,  amounted  to  no  less 
than  fifteen  hundred  and  thirtj-five  millions  of 
francs,  or  £61,400,000  sterling.  .  .  .  Great  Brit- 
ain, in  a  worthy  siiirit,  surrendered  the  whole 
sum  falling  to  her  out  of  the  indemnity  for  the 
war,  amoiuiting  to  nearly  £5,000.000  sterling,  to 
the  King  of  the  Netherlands,  to  restore  the 
famous  barrier  against  France  which  Josepli  II. 
had  so  in.sanelv"  demolished." — Sir  A.  Alison, 
Jlisl.  nf  Enroll,'.  1789-1815.  rh.  95  (c.  20). 

Also  in:  Prince  de  Talleyrand,  Memoirs,  pt.  9 
(e.  3).— E.  Hertslet,  The  Map  of  Europe  by  Treaty, 
No.  40  (i\  1). 
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FRANCE,  1815-1830. 


A.  D.  1815  (September).— The  Holy  Alliance. 
See  Holy  Alli.\nce. 

A.  D.  1815-1830. — The  restored  monarchy. 
— Louis  XVIII.  and  Charles  X. — Careerof  the 
Reactionaries. — Conquest  of  Algiers. — Ordi- 
nances of  July. — Revolution. — Abdication  and 
exile  of  the  king. — "  Frant-c  was  ili-tVatcil  but 
not  crusliL'd.  Inik'uil  she  had  gainuil  Avii;Mou 
and  some  districts  of  Al.sacf  .siuce  ITil'i,  and  she 
had  gained  social  and  political  stabilit)-  by  having 
millions  of  peasants  as  small  proprietors  in  the 
soil;  moreover,  as  Naiioleon  always  waged  his 
wars  at  the  expense  of  his  conipiered  foes,  the 
French  national  debt  was  after  all  the  wars  only 
onesi.xth  of  the  debt  of  Great  Britain.  So  France 
.soon  rose  to  a  ]iosition  of  strength  and  prosjierity 
hardl}'  equalled  in  all  Euro])e.  in  si)ile  of  bad 
harvests,  political  unrest,  and  the  foreign  occu- 
pation which  ended  in  1818.  The  royalists,  after 
a  quarter  of  a  century  of  repression,  now  re- 
venged themselves  with  truly  French  vehemence. 
In  France  a  victorious  ])art_y  generall>'  crushes 
its  opponents;  and  the  elections,  held  (luring  the 
fidl  swing  of  the  royalist  reaction,  sent  up  to 
Paris  a  Legislative  Assembly  '  more  royalist  than 
the  king  himself.'  Before  it  assembled,  Louis 
XVIII.,  in  spite  of  his  promise  only  to  punish 
those  who  were  declared  by  the  Assembly  to  be 
traitors,  proscribed  tifty-seven  persons  who  had 
deserted  to  Napoleon  in  the  'Hundred  Days.' 
.  .  .  Of  the  proscribed  men  thirty-eight  were 
banished  and  a  few  were  shot.  Among  the  latter 
the  most  illustrious  was  Marshal  Ney,  whose 
past  bravery  did  not  shield  him  from  the  extreme 
penalty  for  the  betrayal  of  the  military  oath. 
.  .  .  This  impolitic  execution  rankled  deep  in 
the  breasts  of  all  Najioleon's  old  soldiers,  but  for 
the  present  all  opposition  was  swept  away  in  the 
furious  tide  of  reaction.  Brunc,  one  of  Napo- 
leon's marshals,  was  killed  b_y  the  royalist  popu- 
lace of  Avignon;  and  the  Protestants  of  the 
south,  who  were  suspected  of  favouring  Najio- 
leon's  home  jjoliey,  suffered  terrible  outrages 
at  Ninies  and  I'zes  in  this  'white  terror.'  Tlie 
restored  monarchy  had  far  stronger  executive 
powers  than  the  old  system  wielded  before  1789, 
for  it  now  drew  into  its  hands  the  centralised 
powers  which,  under  the  Directory  and  the  Em- 
]iire,  had  replaced  the  old  cumbrous  provincial 
system;  l)ut  even  this  gain  of  power  did  not 
satisfy  the  hot-headed  royalists  of  the  Chamber. 
They  instituted  judicial  courts  under  a  provost 
(prevot),  which  passed  severe  sentences  without 
right  of  appeal.  Dismissing  the  comparalivclj' 
Liberal  ministers  Talleyrand  and  Fouclie,  Louis 
in  September  1816  summoned  a  more  royalist 
ministry  vmiler  the  Due  de  Richelieu,  wliicli  was 
itself  hurried  on  Ijv  the  reactionaries.  Chateau- 
briand fanned  the  liames  of  royalist  jiassion  by 
his  writings,  until  the  king  even  found  it  neces- 
sary to  dissolve  this  mischievous  Chamber,  and 
the  new  deputies  who  assembled  (February  1817) 
showed  a  more  moderate  sijirit.  France  was 
soon  delivered  from  the  foreign  armies  of  occu- 
jiation,  for  the  sovereigns  of  Russia,  Austria, 
and  Prussia,  meeting  at  Aix-la-Chapelle  (Se]i- 
tember  1818),  in  order  to  combat  revolutionary 
attempts,  decided  that  an  early  evacuation  of 
French  territory  would  strengthen  the  Boin-ljon 
rule  in  France ;  and  they  renewed  the  Quadruple 
Alliance,  which  aimed  at  upholding  existing 
treaties.  The  discontent  in  Germany  and  Italy 
awakened  a  sympathetic  echo  in  France,  which 


showed  itself  in  the  retirement  of  the  Due  de 
Richelieu  and  the  accession  of  a  more  i)rogre.ssive 
minister,  Deeazes  (November  1819).  This  check 
to  the  royalist  reaction  was  soon  swept  away  by 
an  event  of  sinister  import.  The  Due  de  Berry, 
second  son  of  the  Comte  d'Artois,  was  assassi- 
nated (February  1820).  as  he  wasle;iviiig  the  opera- 
house,  by  a  fanatic  who  aimed  at  cutting  off  the 
direct  Bourbon  line  (February  1820).  His  design 
utterly  failed,  for  a  posthumous  son,  the  cele- 
brated Comte  de  Chambord,  was  born  in  Sep- 
tember 1820;  and  the  only  result  was  a  new  out- 
burst of  royalist  fury.  Liberty  of  the  press  was 
suspended,  and  a  new  complicated  electoral  .sys- 
tem restricteil  the  franchise  to  those  wlio  paid  at 
least  1.000  francs  a  year  in  direct  taxation:  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies,  a  tifth  part  of  whicli  was 
renewed  every  year  by  an  electorate  now  repre- 
senting only  the  wealthy,  became  every  year 
more  reactionary,  while  the  Left  saw  its  numbers 
decline.  The  ultra-royalist  ministry  of  Villele 
soon  in  its  turn  aroused  secret  conspiracies,  for 
the  death  of  Napoleon  (May  5,  1821)  was  now 
awakening  a  feeling  of  regret  for  the  comparative 
liberty  enjoyed  in  France  during  the  Empire. 
Military  conspiracies  were  formed,  only  to  be 
discovered  and  crushed,  and  the  veteran  republi- 
can Lafayette  was  thought  to  be  concerned  in  a 
great  attemjit  projected  in  the  eastern  depart- 
ments with  its  headquarters  at  Belfort;  and  the 
terrible  society  of  the  Carbonari  secretly  sjiread 
its  arms  through  the  south  of  France,  where  it 
found  soil  as  favourable  as  in  Italy  itself.  .  .  . 
A  revolution  in  Sjiain  held  Ferdinand  a  jirisoncr 
in  his  palace  at  Madrid.  Louis  determined  to 
uphold  the  throne  of  his  Bourbon  relative,  and 
sent  iiu  army  which  quickly  effected  its  object 
(1823).  'The  Pyrenees  no  longer  exist,'  ex- 
claimed Louis  XVIII.  In  fact,  everywhere  in 
Europe  absolutism  seemed  to  be  triumphant, 
and  the  elections  of  December  1823  scut  up  a 
further  reinforcement  to  the  royalist  parly  ;  also 
the  approaching  end  of  the  sensible  old  king 
foreshadowed  a  period  of  still  more  violent  re- 
action under  his  hot-headed  brother  Charles. 
Louis  XVIII.  died  on  September  16,  1824.  At 
his  death  the  restoration  seemed  firmly  estab- 
lished. .  .  .  France  had  quickly  recovered  from 
twenty  years  of  warfare,  and  was  thought  to 
have  the  strongest  government  in  Em-ope.  Al- 
ways the  chief  of  the  reactionary  noliles,  Charles 
had  said,  'It  is  only  Lafayette  and  I  who  have 
not  changed  since  1789.'  Honest,  sincere,  and 
affable  as  the  new  king  was,  yet  his  i)opularity 
soon  vanished  when  it  was  .seen  how  entirely  he 
was  under  the  control  of  his  confessor;  and  the 
ceremonies  of  his  coronation  at  Hlieinis  showed 
that  he  intended  to  revive  the  almost  forgotten 
jia.st.  In  Guizot's  word.s,  'Louis  XVIII.  was  a 
moderate  of  the  old  system  and  a  liberal-minded 
inheritor  of  the  18th  century :  Charles  X.  was  a 
true  fimigre,  and  a  submissive  bigot.'  Among 
the  first  bills  which  Charles  proposed  to  the 
Chambers  was  one  to  indemnify  those  who  had 
lost  their  lands  in  the  Revolution.  To  give  these 
lands  back  would  have  caused  general  nnsettle- 
ment  among  thousands  of  small  cultivators;  but 
the  former  landowners  received  an  indenmity  of 
a  milliard  of  francs,  which  they  exclaimed  against 
for  its  insufficiency  jusf  as  loudly  as  the  radicals 
did  for  its  extravagance;  by  this  tardy  act  of 
justice  the  State  endeavoured  to  repair  .some  of 
the  unjust  confiscations  of  the  revolutionary  era. 
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.  .  .  The  attempts  made  liy  the  .Jesuits  to  regaia 
their  legal  status  in  Fr;iiu;e,  in  s|)ite  of  the  pro- 
hibition dating  from  before  the  fall  of  the  old 
regime,  aroused  further  hostility  to  the  king, 
who  was  well  known  to  favour  their  cause. 
Nothing,  however,  so  strengthened  the  growing 
opposition  in  the  Chambers  and  in  the  country  at 
large  as  a  rigorous  measure  aimed  at  the  news- 
papers, pamphlets,  and  books  which  combated 
the  clerical  reaction.  These  publications  were 
to  pay  a  stamp  duty  per  page,  while  crushing 
fines  were  devised  to  ruin  the  offending  critics. 
One  of  the  leaders  of  the  opposition,  Casimir 
Perier,  exclaimed  against  this  measure  as  ruin- 
ous to  trade:  'Printing  would  be  suppressed  in 
France  and  transferred  to  Belgium.'  The  king 
persevered  in  his  mad  enterprise :  he  refused  to 
receive  a  ])etition  from  the  most  august  literary 
society  in  Europe,  the  Academic  Fran(;aise.  and 
cashiered  its  promoters  as  if  they  were  clerks 
under  his  orders.  Strange  to  say,  tlie  Chamber 
of  Deputies  passed  the  measure,  while  that  of 
the  Peers  rejected  it  —  an  event  greeted  by  illumi- 
nations all  over  Paris  (April  1S2T).  A  few  days 
afterwards,  at  a  review  of  the  National  Guards 
in  Paris,  the  troops  raised  cries  for  the  liberty  of 
the  press  and  for  the  charter  granted  in  181.5. 
The  ne.xt  da}-  they  were  disbanded  by  royal 
command,  but  were  foolishly  allowed  to  retain 
their  arms,  which  were  soon  to  be  used  against 
the  government.  Charles  nest  created  seventy- 
six  new  peers  to  outvote  his  opponents  in  the 
Upper  House.  lie  also  dissolved  the  Chamber 
of  Deputies,  but  found  the  new  members  less 
pliable.  Finally.  Charles  had  to  give  way  for 
the  time,  and  accept  a  more  moderate  ministry 
under  Marlignac  in  place  of  the  reactionary 
Villele  Cabinet.  .  .  .  Charles  was  soon  able  to 
dismiss  this  ministry,  the  last  hope  of  concili- 
ation, and  formed  (August  1829)  a  ministry  under 
Count  Polignac,  one  of  whose  colleagues  was  the 
General  Hourmont  who  had  deserted  to  the  allies 
the  day  before  AVaterloo.  The  king's  speech  at 
the  opening  of  the  next  session  (JIarch  1830)  was 
curt  and  threatening,  and  the  Chamber  was  soon 
prorogued.  Reform  banquets,  a  custom  which 
the  French  borrowed  from  English  reformers, 
increased  the  agitation,  which  the  Polignac  min- 
istry vainly  sought  to  divert  by  ambitious  proj- 
ects of  invasion  and  partition  of  some  neigh- 
bouring States.  The  only  practical  outcome  of 
these  projects  was  the  conquest  of  the  pirate 
stronghold  of  Algiers.  This  powerful  fortress 
had  been  bombarded  and  reduced  by  Lord  Ex- 
mouth  with  the  British  fleet  in  1816,  and  the 
captives,  mostly  Italians,  were  released  from 
that  den  of  slave-dealers;  but  tlie  Dey  of  Algiers 
had  resumed  his  old  habits,  complaints  from  the 
French  were  met  by  defiance,  and  at  last  the 
French  envoy  quitted  the  harljouramid  a  shower 
of  bullets.  A  powerful  exjH'dition  effected  a 
landing  near  the  strongly-fortilied  harbour,  and 
easily  beat  back  the  native  attack:  and  then 
from  the  land  side  .soon  battered  down  the  de- 
fences of  the  city  [see  B.MUi.vuv  St.\tes:  A.  I). 
1830].  Thus  the  city  which  had  long  been  the 
terror  of  ilediterranean  sailors  became  the  nu- 
clevis  of  the  im|)ortant  French  colonv  of  Algeria 
(July  4,  is:3()).  The  design  of  CMuirles  X.  and  of 
his  reactionary  Polignac  ministry  to  divert  the 
French  people  from  domestic  grievances  to  for- 
eign eoiu|uest  needed  the  genius  and  strength  of 
a  Xapoleou  to  ensure  success.     The  mere  fact  of 


the  expedition  being  under  the  command  of  the 
hated  General  Bourmont  had  made  it  unpopular. 
.  .  .  So,  although  the  victory  was  triumphantly 
announced  throughout  France,  yet  the  elections 
sent  up  a  majority  ho.stile  to  the  king.  Never- 
theless, with  his  usual  blind  oKstinacy,  Charles 
on  the  2.5th  .luly  1830  issued  the  famous  ordi- 
nances which  brought  matters  to  a  crisis.  The 
first  suspended  the  libcrtj'  of  the  press,  and 
placed  books  under  a  strict  censorship ;  the 
.second  dissolved  the  newly-elected  Chamber  of 
Deputies;  the  third  excluded  licensed  dealers 
(patentes)  from  the  franchise;  the  fourth  sum- 
moned anew  Chamber  under  the  new  conditions. 
every  one  of  which  violated  the  charter  granted 
by  the  late  king.  The  Parisians  at  once  flew 
to  arms,  and  raised  barricades  in  the  many  nar- 
row streets  which  then  favoured  street-defence. 
Marmont,  hated  b}'  the  people  as  being  the  first 
of  Napoleon's  marshals  who  had  treated  with  the 
allies,  was  to  quell  the  disturbances  with  some 
20,000  troops  of  the  line;  but  on  the  second  day's 
fighting  (.luly  28)  the  insurgents,  aided  by  the 
disbanded  National  Guards,  and  veterans  of  the 
empire,  beat  back  the  troops ;  and  on  the  third 
day  the  royal  troops,  cut  off  from  food  and  sup- 
plies, and  exhausted  by  the  heat,  gave  way  be- 
fore the  tricolour  flag :  the  defection  of  two  line 
regiments  left  the  Louvre  unguarded;  a  panic 
spread  among  other  regiments,  and  soon  the  tri- 
colour floated  above  the  Tuileries.  Charles  there- 
upon set  the  undignified  example,  soon  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  so  many  kings  and  princes,  of  giving 
way  when  it  was  too  late.  He  offered  to  with- 
draw the  hated  ordinances,  but  was  forced  to 
flee  from  St.  Cloud.  He  then  tried  the  last  ex- 
pedient, also  doomed  to  f;ulure,  of  abdicating  in 
favour  of  his  little  grandson  the  Due  de  Bor- 
deaux, since  better  known  as  the  Comte  de  Cham-' 
bord.  Retiring  slowly  with  his  family  to  Cher- 
bourg, the  battled  monarch  set  out  for  a  second 
and  last  exile,  spent  first  at  Ilolvrood  Palace, 
Edinburgh,  and  en<led  at  Gorilz  in  Bohemia. 
More  than  .5,000  civilians  and  700  soldiers  were 
killed  or  wounded  in  these  terrible  'three  days' 
of  July  1830,  which  ended  all  attempts  to  re-es- 
tablish the  tyranny  of  the  old  regime.  The  vic- 
tims wen^  appropriately  buried  in  the  Place  de 
la  Bastille.  They  freed  not  France  alone,  but 
dealt  a  fierce  blow  at  the  system  of  Metternich." 
— J.  II.  Rose,  Century  of  Continental  History,  ch. 
23. 

Ai.so  IX:  D.  Turnbull.  The  F)-encU  Rev.  of 
1830. — A.  de  Lamartine,  The  Restoration  of  Mon- 
archy in  France,  bk.  32-50  (i\  3-4). — E.  E.  Crowe, 
Hist,  of  tlie  Rei;ins  of  iMiiis  XVIII.  and  Charles 
X. — Prince  de  Talleyrand,  Memoirs,  pt.  10  (».  3- 
4). — G.  L.  Dickinson,  Reroliition,  and  Reaction  in 
Modern  France,  c/i.  3. 

A.  D.  1822.— The  Congress  of  Verona. — 
French  intervention  in  Spain  approved.  See 
Vei!()\.\:  Tur.  ('(iXGitKss  op. 

A.  D.  1823-1827. — Interference  in  Spain,  to 
suppress  the  revolution  and  reinstate  King 
Ferdinand.     SccSi-ain:  AD.  1S14-1H27. 

A.  D.  1827-1829.— Intervention  on  behalf  of 
Greece. — Battle  of  Navarino.  See  Giikkce: 
A.  1).   1S21-1S2!!. 

A.  D.  1830-1840. — The  monarchy  renewed 
under  Louis  Philippe. — Its  steady  drift  from 
the  constitutional  course. — "TlieConstitulional 
party  set  their  hopes  on  Louis  Philippe.  Duke 
of  Orleans.     This  prince,  born  in  1773,  was  the 
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son  of  that  notorious  'Egalite'  wlio  durin;;  tlie 
revolution  liail  ciulcd  liis  rlicckercd  career  under 
the  ijuillotine.  lli.s  grandmother  was  the  noble 
Elizalietli  C'liarlottc,  a  native  of  tlie  Palatinate, 
who  liad  the  misfortune  to  be  the  wife  of  the 
effeminate  Duke  of  Orleans,  brother  of  Louis 
XIV.  Louis  Philippe  was  a  Bourbon,  like  King 
Charles:  but  tlie  opposition  of  several  ineml)ers 
of  this  Orleans  branch  of  the  royal  house  had 
caused  it  to  be  regarded  as  a  separate  family. 
From  his  youth  up  he  had  displayed  a  great  deal 
of  popular  spirit  and  common-sense.  .  .  .  Seem- 
ingly created  by  his  nature  and  career  to  be  a 
citizen  king,  he  had  long  since,  as  early  as  1814, 
determined  to  accept  the  throne  in  case  it  were 
offered  him."  The  offer  came  in  18;iO  with 
the  revolution  of  July.  On  the  3Ist  of  that 
month  he  accepted  the  ollice  of  lieutenant-gen- 
eral of  the  kingdom,  conferred  by  the  vote  of  a 
meeting  of  lift)'  delegates.  '  ■  The  '  Society  of  the 
Friends  of  the  People'  [an  organization  of  the 
pronounced  republicans],  not  very  well  pleased 
with  this  result  of  the  '  great  week  '  [as  the  week 
of  the  revolution  was  called],  laid  before  Lafay- 
ette, on  the  following  day,"  their  progranune, 
"and  commissioned  him  to  make  the  duiie  guar- 
antee the  popular  rights  therein  .set  forth  by  his 
signature.  With  this  document  in  his  pocket, 
Lafayette  made  his  .  .  .  visit  to  Louis  Philippe 
in  the  Palais  Koyal.  In  the  course  of  conversa- 
tion he  said  to  him,  '  You  know  that  I  am  a  re- 
publican, and  consider  the  American  constitution 
the  most  perfect.'  'lam  of  the  same  opinion,' 
replied  the  duke;  '  no  one  could  have  Ijeen  two 
years  in  America  and  not  share  that  view.  But 
do  you  think  that  that  constitution  could  be 
adopted  in  France  in  its  present  condition  —  with 
the  present  state  of  popular  opinion?'  'No,' 
said  Lafayette ;  '  what  France  needs  is  a  popular 
monarchy  surrounded  by  republican — thoroughly 
republican  —  institutions.'  '  There  I  quite  agree 
with  you, '  rejoined  Louis  Philippe,  p'nchanted 
with  this  political  harmony,  the  old  general  con- 
sidered it  unnecessary  to  present  the  programme, 
and  went  security  to  the  republicans  for  the 
duke,  the  patriot  of  1789.  .  .  .  On  the  3d  of 
August  the  Chamber  was  opened  by  the  Duke 
of  Orleans,  and  the  abdication  of  the  king  and 
dauphin  announced.  .  .  .  The  question  whether 
the  constitution  was  to  be  changed,  and  how, 
gave  rise  to  an  animated  contest  between  radicals 
and  liberals.  The  confidence  in  Louis  Philippe 
was  so  great,  that  they  were  content  with  a  few 
improvements.  The  throne  was  declared  vacant, 
and  Louis  Philippe  proclaimed  king  of  the 
French.  .  .  .  August  8th,  Louis  Philippe  ap- 
peared in  the  Palais  Bourbon,  took  the  oath  to 
the  constitution,  and  was  thereupon  proclaimed 
king.  .  .  .  None  of  the  great  monarchs  had  so 
ditricult  a  task  as  Louis  Philippe.  If  lie  attached 
himself  to  the  majority  of  his  people  and  showed 
himself  in  earnest  with  '  the  republican  institu- 
tions which  ought  to  surround  the  throne,'  he 
had  all  the  continental  powers  against  him;  if 
he  inclined  toward  the  absolute  system  of  the 
latter,  then  not  alone  the  extreme  parties,  but 
also  the  men  of  the  constitutional  monarchy,  .  .  . 
rose  against  him.  .  .  .  His  system,  wliicli  he 
hiuLself  named  a  happy  medium  (juste  milieu), 
would  have  been  a  happy  medium  if  lie  had 
struck  the  middle  and  kept  it ;  but  he  gradually 
swerved  so  much  toward  the  right  that  the  mid- 
dle was  far  to  his  left.     From  the  outset  he  had 


three  parties  against  him  —  Legitimists.  Bona- 
partists.  and  Hepulilicans."  At  intervals,  there 
were  demonstrations  and  insurrections  under- 
taken in  the  interest  of  each  of  these.  In  July, 
183.5,  the  a,ssassination  of  the  king  was  attempted, 
by  the  explo.sion  of  an  infernal  machine,  which 
killed  and  wounded  sixty  people.  "The  whole 
Uepubliean  party  was  unjustly  niaile  responsible 
for  this  attempt,  and  new  blows  were  struck  at 
the  juries  and  tlie  I'ress.  Every  Press  olTence 
involving  a  libel  of  the  king  or  the  administra-  . 
tion  was  to  be  tried  from  this  time  on  before  the 
Court  of  Peers,  and  the  composition  of  that  body 
rendered  conviction  certain.  With  these  'Sep- 
tember laws '  the  reaction  was  coiiqilcte,  the 
power  of  the  Republicans  was  broken.  Their 
activity  did  not  cease,  however.  Their  numerous 
societies  continued  to  exist  in  secret,  and  to  the 
political  aliiliated  themselves  the  social  societies, 
which  .  .  .  demanded,  among  other  impossibili- 
ties, the  abolition  of  private  property.  It  was 
these  baleful  excrescences  which  deprived  n'juib- 
licanism  of  all  credit,  and  outbreaks  like  that  of 
May  l'2th,  1839,  where  a  few  himdred  members 
of  the  '  Society  of  the  Seasons,'  with  Barbesand 
Blanqui  at  their  head,  disarmed  military  posts 
and  proclaimed  the  republic,  found  not  the 
slightest  response.  The  relocated  attempts  which 
were  made  on  the  king's  life  were  also  unsuccess- 
ful." The  relations  of  Louis  Philippe  "to  foreign 
powers  became  better  the  more  he  approximated 
to  their  system,  putting  restraints  upon  societies, 
the  Press,  and  juries,  and  energetically  crushing 
popular  revolts.  Naturally  he  was  by  this  very 
means  constantly  further  estranging  the  mass  of 
the  people.  .  .  .  What  the  Legitimists  and  Re- 
publicans had  not  effected  —  a  change  of  gov- 
ernment—  the  Napoleonids  now  took  in  hand." 
Louis  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  son  of  ex-king  Louis 
of  Holland  and  Hortense  Beauharnais,  made  his 
appearance  among  the  soldiers  of  the  garrison  at 
Strasburg,  October  30, 1836,  with  the  exjiectatiou 
that  they  would  proclaim  him  emperor  and  set 
the  example  of  a  rising  in  his  favor.  But  the 
attempt  was  a  wretched  failure;  Louis  Napoleon 
was  arrested  and  contemptuously  sent  out  of  the 
country,  to  America,  without  punishment.  In 
1840  he  repeated  his  undertaking,  at  Boulogne, 
more  abortively  than  in  the  first  instance;  was 
again  made  prisoner,  and  was  consigned,  this 
time,  to  the  castle  of  Ham,  from  which  he  es- 
caped six  years  later,  ' '  All  the  world  laughed  at 
his  folly;  but  without  the  scenes  of  Strasburg 
and  Boulogne,  and  the  martyrdom  of  a  six  years' 
imprisonment,  his  name  certainly  would  not  have 
produced  such  an  effect  in  the  year  1848." — W. 
Muller,  Politiad  History  of  Eecent  Times,  seet.  ~ 
and  14. 

Also  in  :  L.  Blanc,  Jlisi.  of  Ten  Tears,  1830- 
1840.— F.  P.  Guizot,  Memoirs  to  Ilhistrale  the 
Hist,  of  Mil  Oin,  Tiiiu.  r.  3-1. 

A.  D.  1831-1832. — Intervention  in  the  Neth- 
erlands.—  Siege  of  Antwerp.  See  Nether- 
lands: A.  1).  is:io-ih:w. 

A,  D.  1833-1840.  —  The  Turko-Egyptian 
question  and  its  settlement.  SeeTiRKs:  A.I). 
1831-1S40. 

A.  D.  1833-1846. — The  subjugation  of  Al- 
geria.— War  with  Abd-el-Kader.  SceB.\ui!.\i!V 
St.vtes:  a.  r).is:iii-is4(). 

A.  D.  1841-1848. — The  limited  electoral  body 
and  its  corruption. — Agitation  for  reform. — 
The    suppressed    banquet   at    Paris   and   the 
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revolution  which  followed. —  Abdication  and 
flight  of  the  king. —  "The  monarchy  of  Louis 
Pliilippt-  lasted  for  18  years.  But  the  experi- 
ment was  practicable  only  so  long  as  the  throne 
rested  on  a  small  body  of  obedient  electors.  The 
qualification  for  the  franchise  was  so  high  that 
it  was  held  only  by  200,000  people.  So  small  a 
constituency  could  be  'managed'  by  the  skill  of 
M.  Guizot  and  M.  Thiers  [who  were  the  chief 
rivals  of  the  time  in  political  leadership].  It 
could  be  '  managed '  through  gifts  of  places, 
bribes,  the  influence  of  local  magnates,  and  the 
pressure  of  public  otBcials.  There  was  never 
perhaps  so  corrupt  an  electoral  bod}'.  .  .  .  il. 
Guizot,  who  was  an  austere  puritan  at  home,  and 
who  has  entered  into  a  competition  with  Saint 
Augustin  as  a  writer  of  religious  meditations, 
raised  manj-  sneers  to  the  lips  of  worldlings,  not 
only  by  lending  his  hand  to  the  infamous  in- 
trigue of  the  Spanish  ilarriages,  but  by  allowing 
his  subordinates  to  traffic  in  places  for  the  sake 
of  getting  votes.  His  own  hands,  of  course, 
were  clean :  no  one  spoke  a  whisper  against  his 
personal  purity.  But  he  .seemed  to  have  much 
practical  sympathy  with  the  advice  which  Pitt, 
in  one  of  Landor's  'Imaginary  Conversations,' 
gives  to  his  young  disciple  Canning.  Pecuniary 
corruption  was  the  very  breath  of  life  to  the  con- 
stitutional monarchy.  The  voters  were  bought  as 
freely  as  if  the}'  had  stood  in  the  market-place. 
The  system  admirably  suited  the  purpose  of  the 
little  family  party  of  princes  and  parliamentary 
chiefs  who  ruled  the  country.  But  it  was  as  arti- 
ficial and  fleeting  as  the  sand  castles  which  a 
child  builds  on  the  edge  of  the  advancing  tide. " — 
J.  ilacdonell,  France  since  the  First  Empire,  pp. 
172-174. — "The  population  of  France  was  then 
34,000,000,  and  the  privilege  of  the  political  fran- 
chise was  vested  exclusively  in  those  who  paid 
in  direct  taxes  a  sum  not  less  than  £8.  This 
class  numbered  little  more  than  200,000.  .  .  . 
The  government  had  130,000  places  at  its  dis- 
posal, and  the  use  which  was  made  of  these  dur- 
ing the  18  years  of  Louis  Philippe's  reign  was 
productive  of  corruption  more  widespread  and 
shameless  than  France  had  known  since  the  first 
revolution.  In  the  scarcely  exaggerated  lan- 
guage used  by  JI.  de  Lamartine,  the  government 
had  '  succeeded  in  making  of  a  nation  of  citizens 
a  vile  band  of  beggars.'  It  was  obvious  to  all 
who  desired  the  regeneration  of  France  that  re- 
form must  begin  with  the  representation  of  the 
people.  To  this  end  the  liberals  directed  much 
effort.  They  did  not  as  yet  propose  universal 
suffrage,  and  their  leaders  were  divided  between 
an  extension  of  the  franchise  to  all  who  paid  £3 
of  direct  taxes  and  an  extension  which  went  no 
lower  than  £4.  The  demand  for  reform  was 
resisted  by  the  government.  .  .  .  Among  the 
leaders  of  the  liberal  party  were  men  of  high 
character  and  commanding  influence.  Arago, 
Odillon  Barrot,  Louis  Blanc,  Thiers,  Lamartine, 
were  formidable  assailants  for  the  strongest 
government  to  encounter.  Under  their  guidance 
the  agitation  for  reform  assumed  dimensions  ex- 
ceedingly embarrassing  and  even  alarming.  For 
once  France  borrowed  from  England  her  method 
of  political  agitation.  Reform  banquets,  at- 
tended by  thousands  of  persons,  were  held  in 
all  the  chief  towns,  and  the  pressure  of  a  peaceful 
l)ublic  opinion  was  employed  to  obtain  the  remedy 
of  a  great  wrong.  The  police  made  feeble  at- 
tempts to   prevent  such  gatherings,   but  were 


ordinarily  unsuccessful.  But  the  king  and  JI. 
Guizot.  strong  in  the  support  of  the  army  and  a 
purchased  majority  of  the  deputies,  and  appar- 
ently little  aware  of  the  vehemence  of  the  popu- 
lar desire,  made  no  effort  to  satisfy  or  propitiate. 
Louis  Philippe  had  wisely  set  a  high  value  on 
the  maintenance  of  cordial  relations  with  Eng- 
land. .  .  .  The  Queen  of  England  gratified  him 
by  a  visit  [1843],  which  he  returned  a  few  months 
after.  .  .  .  During  these  visits  there  was  much 
conversation  regarding  a  .Spanish  matter  which 
was  then  of  some  interest.  The  Spanish  govern- 
ment was  looking  around  to  find  suitable  hus- 
bands for  their  young  queen  and  her  sister.  The 
hands  of  the  princesses  were  offered  to  two  sons 
of  Louis  Philippe.  But  .  .  .  England  looked 
with  disfavour  upon  a  close  alliance  between  the 
crowns  of  France  and  Spain.  The  king  would 
not  offend  England.  He  declined  the  hand  of 
the  Spanish  queen,  but  accepted  that  of  her 
sister  for  his  fourth  son,  the  Due  de  Montpensier. 
Queen  Victoria  and  her  ministers  approved  of 
that  marriage  on  the  condition  voluntarily  offered 
by  King  Louis,  that  it  should  not  take  place  till 
the  Spanish  queen  was  married  and  had  children. 
But  in  a  few  years  the  king  violated  his  pledge, 
and  pressed  upon  Spain  an  arrangement  under 
which  the  two  marriages  were  celebrated  to- 
gether [1846].  .  .  .  To  Louis  Philippe  himself 
the  transaction  was  calamitous.  He  had  broken 
his  kingly  word,  and  he  stood  before  Europe 
and  before  his  own  people  a  dishonoured  man. 
.  .  .  Circumstances  made  it  easy  for  the  opposi- 
tion to  enhance  the  general  discontent.  Many 
evidences  of  shameless  corruption  were  at  this 
time  brought  to  light.  .  .  .  The  crops  failed  in 
1843  and  1846,  and  prices  rose  to  a  famine  point. 
.  .  .  The  demand  for  parliamentary  reform  be- 
came constantly  more  urgent;  but  M.  Guizot 
heeded  it  not.  The  reformers  took  up  again  their 
work  of  agitation.  They  aimounced  a  great 
procession  and  reform  banquet.  The  police, 
somewhat  hesitatingly,  interdicted  the  demon- 
stration, and  its  promoters  resolved  to  submit; 
but  the  people,  insufficiently  informed  of  these 
movements,  gathered  for  the  procession  in  the 
early  morning.  All  that  day  [February  22,  1848] 
the  streets  were  thronged,  and  the  excitement  of 
the  people  increased  from  hour  to  hour ;  but  few- 
soldiers  were  seen,  and  consequently  no  conflict 
occurred.  Next  morning  the  strategic  points  of 
the  city  were  garrisoned  by  a  strong  force  of 
soldiers  and  national  guards,  and  the  people  saw 
that  the  government  feared  them.  Business  was 
suspended,  and  the  constantly  rising  agitation 
foretold  irrepressible  tumults.  The  men  of  the 
faubourgs  appeared  once  more.  Towards  even- 
ing a  few  barricades  were  thrown  up.  and  a  few 
gunsmiths'  shops  were  plundered.  Worst  of  all, 
the  national  guard  appeared  to  sympathize  with 
I  he  people.  .  .  .  To  appease  the  angry  mob,  no 
measure  seemed  so  hopeful  as  the  sacrifice  of  the 
ministry.  Guizot  resigned.  Thiers  and  Odillon 
Barrot,  chiefs  of  the  liberal  party,  were  received 
into  the  cabinet.  Marshal  Bugeaud  was  ap- 
pointed to  command  the  troops.  But  before  the 
day  closed  a  disaster  had  occurred  which  made  all 
concession  vain.  Before  one  of  the  public  offices 
there  was  stationed  a  battalion  of  infantry, 
around  which  there  surged  an  excited  crowtl. 
A  shot  came  from  the  crowd,  and  was  promptly 
responded  to  by  a  volley  which  killed  or  wounded 
50   persons.      The   bodies  of  the   victims   were 
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placed  on  waggous  and  drawn  along  the  streets, 
that  the  fury  of  the  people  might  be  e.xeited  to 
the  highest  pitch.  During  that  sleepless  night. 
Marshal  Bugeaud,  skilfully  directing  the  forces 
which  he  commanded,  had  taken  the  barricades 
and  etTectively  checked  the  rioters.  But  in  early 
morning  the  new  ministers  ordered  liim  to  desist 
and  withdraw  his  troops.  They  deemed  it  use- 
less to  resist.  Concession  was,  in  their  view, 
the  only  avenue  to  tranciuillitj-.  The  soldiers 
retired ;  the  crow<ls  pressed  on  to  the  Tuileries. '" 
The  king,  terrified  by  their  approach,  was  per- 
suaded to  sign  an  abdication  in  favor  of  his 
grandson,  the  Comte  de  Paris,  and  to  fly  in  haste, 
with  his  family,  from  the  jialace  and  from  Paris. 
A  week  later  the  royal  familj'  "  reached  the  coast 
and  embarked  for  England,  .  .  .  their  majesties 
travelling  xmder  the  lowly  liul  well  chosen  in- 
cognito of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Smitli.  .  .  .  Immediatel)' 
on  the  departure  of  the  king,  a  provisional  gov- 
ernment was  organized,  witli  j\[.  Lamartine  at  its 
head." — R.  Mackenzie,  The  Nineteentli  Centuvy, 
bk.  3,  eh.  1. 

Also  in:  F.  P.   Guizot,    Prance   under   Louis 
P/iilijipe. — ^I.  Ca\issidiere,  Jfcmoirn,  r.  1. 

A.  D.  1848  (February— May).— The  three 
months  of  Provisional  Government. — Its  ex- 
traordinary measures. — Its  absolutism. — Crea- 
tion of  the  Ateliers  Nationaux. — The  conse- 
quences.—  (>M  the  miirniiig  of  February  ■J4th  — 
the  morning  of  the  king's  tlight  —  M.  de  Lamar- 
tine, entering  the  Palais  Bourbon,  where  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies  held  its  meetings,  found  in 
the  vestibide  seven  or  eiglit  persons  waiting  for 
him.  "Who  they  were  we  are  not  told — or 
what  they  were,  except  that  they  belonged  to  the 
newspaper  press.  Even  the  names  of  the  papers 
with  which  thej'  were  connected  are  not  expressly 
stated  —  though  the  'National'  and  'Reforme' 
are  indicated.  They  demanded  a  secret  confer- 
ence. Ijamartine  took  them  into  a  distant  ajiart- 
ment."  There  they  "  proposed  to  him  to  sulisti- 
tute  for  Louis-Philippe  tlie  Comte  de  Paris  as 
king,  and  the  Duchess  of  Orleans  as  regent,  and 
to  place  him  [Lamartine]  over  them  as  minister." 
"  Lamartine  does  not  apin'ar  to  have  been  sur- 
prised at  the  proposal.  He  does  not  appear  to 
have  doubted  the  power  of  seven  or  eight  journal- 
ists to  dethrone  a  king,  create  a  regent,  and  ap- 
point a  minister!  And  be  was  right.  The  'Na- 
tional '  and  the  '  Reforme,'  whose  representatives 
stood  bcf<irc  him,  did  hkjvc  than  all  tliis,  a  couple 
of  hours  after.  .  .  .  lie  ol)jccted  to  their  scheme 
that  such  an  arrangement  would  not  last,  and 
declared  himself  in  favour  of  a  republic,  based 
on  univer-sal  suffrage;  .  .  .  they  expressed  tlieir 
conviction,  and  separated,  agreed,  apparently, 
on  the  course  of  action  to  be  pursued."  A  feu- 
hours  later,  the  Cbamtier  was  invaded  by  a  body 
of  rioters,  fresh  from  the  sack  of  the  Tuileries. 
The  Duchess  of  (Orleans,  wlio  had  presented  her 
self  at  the  Chamber  with  her  two  children,  lied 
before  them.  "M.  Sauzet,  the  President,  disa])- 
peared.  Lamartine  [who  was  speaking]  remained 
in  the  tribune,  and  desired  Dupout  de  I'Eure  to 
take  the  vacant  chair."  Thereupon  a  Provisional 
Government  was  appointed,  in  some  fashion  not 
clearly  detailed.  It  underwent  certain  changes, 
by  unexplained  additions,  within  the  following 
day  or  two,  but  "  in  the  '  Moniteur '  of  Feliruary 
'27  (the  third  day  of  the  existence  of  the  Pro- 
visional Government),  its  members  are  arranged 
thus; — MM.  Arago,  Dupont  de   FEure,  Albert 


(ouvrier),  F.  Marrast,  F.  Flocon,  Lamartine,  Marie, 
L.  Blanc,  Cremieux,  Ledru,  Uollin,  Garnicr  PagC'S. 
.  .  .  Within  two  days  after  its  formation  it  was 
on  the  brink  of  ruin  imder  iin  attack  from  the 
Terrorists  [or  R<m1  Republicans,  who  a.ssumed 
the  red  flag  as  their  .standard].  .  .  .  The  contest 
had  left  the  members  of  the  government  in  a 
state  of  mind  which  il.  de  Lamartine  thinks 
peculiarly  favo\u-able  to  wise  legislation.  .  .  . 
'Every  member  of  the  Council  .souglit  [he  .says], 
in  the  depths  of  his  heart  and  of  his  intellect," fcjr 
some  great  reform,  soine  great  legislative,  politi- 
cal, or  moral  improvement.  Some  proposed  the 
instantaneous  abolition  of  negro  .slavery.  Others, 
the  abolition  of  tlie  restrictions  imposed  by  the 
liiws  of  September  upon  the  jiress.  Some,  the 
proclamation  of  fraternity  among  nations,  in 
order  to  abolish  war  by  aliolishing  con(iuest. 
Some,  the  abolition  of  the  qualitication  of  elec- 
tors. And  all,  the  principles  of  mutual  charity 
among  all  classes  of  citizens.  As  quickly  as 
these  great  democratic  truths,  rather  felt  than 
discussed,  were  converted  into  decrees,  they  were 
jirinted  in  a  press  set  up  at  the  door  of  the  coun- 
cil-room, thrown  from  the  windows  to  the  crowd, 
and  despatched  by  couriers  through  the  de- 
partments.'. .  .  Tlie  important  decrees,  wliicli 
actually  bear  date  February  '25  or  '2(),  an<l  which 
may  therefore  be  referred  to  this  evening  of  in- 
stinct, inspiration,  an<l  enthusiasm,  arc  tlicse: — 
The  18th,  which  sets  at  liberty  all  persons  de- 
tained on  political  grounds.  The  li)th,  by  which 
the  government  —  1,  Engages  to  secure  th<'  exis- 
tence of  the  operative  (ouvrier)  by  emphjyment; 
2,  Engages  to  secure  cmploj-ment  (garantir  du 
travail)  to  all  citizens:  3,  Admits  that  operatives 
ouglit  to  combine  in  order  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of 
their  labour;  4,  And  promises  to  return  to  the 
operatives,  whose  property  it  is,  the  million 
which  will  fall  in  from  the  civil  list.  The  '2'2nd, 
which  dissolves  the  Municipal  Guards.  Tlie  '2(ith, 
which  declares  that  the  actuiil  government  of 
France  is  republican,  an<l  that  the  nation  will 
immediately  be  calle<l  on  to  ratify  by  its  votes 
this  resolution  of  the  government  and  of  the  peo- 
ple of  Paris.  The  29th,  wdiieli  declares  that 
Royalty,  under  any  name  whatever,  ...  is 
abolished.  .  .  .  And  the  30th,  which  directs  the 
immediate  establishment  of  national  workshops 
(ateliers  nationaux).  We  confess  that  we  agree 
with  Lamartine  in  thinking  tliat  they  bear  the 
stamp  of  instinct  much  more  than  tliat  of  reason. 
.  .  .  The  declaration  that  the  actual  government 
of  France  was  re]iulilican  .  .  .  was  palpably  un- 
true. The  actual  government  of  F'ranee  at  that 
time  was  as  far  removed  from  repvdilicaiiism  as 
it  was  possible  for  a  government  to  be.  It  was  a 
manj'-headed  Dictatorship  —  a  despotic  oligar- 
chy. Eleven  men  —  some  appointed  in  the  offices 
of  a  newspaper,  and  the  others  by  a  mob  which 
bad  liroken  into  the  t'bamberof  Deputies  —  ruled 
Fnince,  during  tiiree  months,  with  an  absolute- 
ness of  which  there  is  no  other  example  in  his- 
tory. .  .  .  The)' dissolved  the  Chamber  of  De|)U- 
ties:  they  forbade  the  peers  to  meet;  they  added 
20(),()(K)  men  to  the  regular  army,  and  raised 
a  new  metrojiolitan  army  of  2(5,000  more  at 
double  the  ordinary  pay;  to  meet  tills  expen.se 
they  added  4r)  centimes  to  tlu'  direct  taxes;  they 
restricted  the  Bank  from  cash  jiayments;  they 
made  its  paper  a  legal  tender,  and  then  re([uired 
it  to  lend  them  fifty  millions;  .  .  .  they  altered 
the  hours  of  labour  throughout  France,  ami  sub- 
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jcctcd  to  lieavy  fines  any  master  who  should 
allow  his  operatives  to  remain  at  work  for  the 
accustomed  period.  .  .  .  The  necessary  conse- 
quence of  the  19th  decree,  promising  employ- 
ment to  all  applicants,  was  the  creation  of  the 
ateliers  nationaux  by  the  30th.  These  workshops 
were  immediately  opened  in  the  outskirts  of 
Paris.  A  person  who  wished  to  take  advantage  ! 
of  the  offers  of  the  Government  took  from  the  ' 
person  with  whom  he  lodged  a  certificate  that  he 
was  an  inlialiitant  of  the  Department  de  la  Seine. 
This  certiticate  he  carried  to  the  mairie  of  his 
arrondissement,  and  obtained  an  order  of  admis- 
sion to  an  atelier.  If  he  was  received  and  em- 
ployed there,  he  obtained  an  order  on  his  mairie 
for  forty  sous.  If  lie  was  not  received,  after 
having  applied  at  all  of  them,  and  found  them 
all  full,  he  received  an  order  for  thirty  sous. 
Thirty  sous  is  not  high  pa_v;  but  it  was  to  be 
had  for  doing  nothing;  and  hopes  of  advancement 
were  held  out.  Every  body  of  eleven  persons 
formed  an  escouade ;  and  their  head,  the  escoua- 
dier.  elected  by  his  companions,  got  half  a  franc 
a  day  e.\tra.  Five  escouades  formed  a  brigade ; 
and  the  lirigadier,  also  elected  b)'  his  subordi- 
nates, received  three  francs  a  day.  Above  these 
again  were  the  lieutenants,  the  chefs  de  com- 
pagnie,  the  chefs  de  service,  and  the  chefs  d'ar- 
rondissement,  appointed  by  the  Government,  and 
receiving  progressively  higher  salaries.  Besides 
this,  bread  was  distributed  to  their  families  in 
])roportion  to  the  numl)erof  children.  The  hours 
supposed  to  be  employed  in  labour  were  nine 
and  a  half.  .  .  .  This  semi-military  organisation, 
regular  payment,  and  nominal  work  produced 
results  which  we  cannot  suppose  tojiave  been  un- 
expected by  the  Government.  M.  Emile  Thomas 
tells  us  that  in  one  mairie,  that  containing  the 
Faubourg  St.-Antoine,  a  mere  supplemental 
bureau  enrolled,  from  ]March  12  to  20,  more  than 
1,000  new  applicants  every  day.  We  have  be- 
fore us  a  list  of  those  who  had  been  enrolled  on 
May  19,  and  it  amounts  to  87,942.  A  month 
later  it  amounted  to  125,000  —  representing,  at 
4  to  a  family,  600,000  persons  —  more  than  one 
half  of  the  population  of  Paris.  To  suppo.se  that 
such  an  army  as  this  could  be  regularly  organ- 
ised, fed,  and  paid,  for  months  in  idleness,  and 
then  quietly  disbanded,  was  a  foll_y  of  which  the 
Provisional  Government  was  not  long  guilty. 
They  soon  saw  that  the  monster  which  they  had 
created  eo\iId  not  be  subdued,  if  it  could  be 
subdued  at  all.  by  any  means  short  of  civil  war. 
...  'A  thundercloud  (says  M.  de  Lamartine) 
was  always  before  oiu-  eyes.  It  was  formed  bj- 
the  ateliers  nationaux.  This  army  of  120,000 
work-people,  the  great  part  of  whom  were  idlers 
and  agitators,  was  the  deposit  of  the  misery,  the 
laziness,  the  vagrancy,  the  vice,  and  the  sedition 
which  the  flood  of  the  revolution  had  cast  up 
and  left  on  its  shores.'.  .  .  As  t he j' were  man- 
aged, the  ateliers  nationaux,  it  is  now  admitted, 
produced  or  aggravated  the  very  evils  which 
they  professed  to  cure  or  to  palliate.  They  pro- 
duced or  continued  the  stagnation  of  business 
which  they  were  to  remedy;  and.  when  they  be- 
came absolutely  intolerable,  the  attempt  to  jiut 
an  end  to  them  occasioned  the  civil  war  whicli 
they  were  to  prevent." — N.  W.  Senior,  Jon  nulls 
kept  ill  Fritnce  and  Italy,  1848-1852,  v.  1,  pp. 
14-59. 

Also  in:  Marquis  of  Normanby,  A  Tear  of 
liewlution,  ch.  3-11  {v.  1). — L.  Blanc,  Histoncal 
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Revelations,  1848. — A.  de  Lamartine,  Ilist.  of  the 
Revolution  of  \SiS. — J.  P.  Simpson,  Pictures  from 
Rerol V  tinn a ry  I'l i  ris. 

A.  D.  1848  (April— December).  The  Con- 
stituent National  Assembly,  and  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  Second  Republic. — Savage  and 
terrible  insurrection  of  the  workmen  of  the 
Ateliers  Nationaux. — Vigorous  dictatorship  of 
Cavaignac. — Appearance  of  Louis  Napoleon. 
— His  election  to  the  Presidency  of  the  Re- 
public.— The  election  by  universal  suffrage  of 
a  Constituent  National  Assembly,  twice  deferred 
on  account  of  fears  of  popidar  turbulence,  took 
place  on  the  23d  of  Ajjril,  and  resulted  in  the 
return  of  a  very  Conservative  majority,  largely 
composed  of  Napoleoiiists,  Legitimists  and  Or- 
leanists.  The  meeting  of  the  Assembly  was 
opened  on  the  7th  of  May.  "The  moderates  were 
anxious  to  invest  M.  de  Lamartine  with  a  dicta- 
torial authority,"  which  he  declined.  "Event- 
ually an  executive  commission  of  five  w"as  ap- 
pointed. .  .  .  The  commission  consisted  of  Arago, 
Gamier  Pagfes,  Marie,  Lamartine,  and  Ledru 
Rollin.  .  .  .  This  conciliatory  executive  com- 
mission was  elected  by  the  Assembly  on  the  10th 
of  May.  On  the  15th,  the  'conciliated '  mob  broke 
into  the  chamber,  insulted  the  deputies,  turned 
them  out,  proclaimed  a  provisional  government, 
and  then  marched  to  the  Hotel  deVille,  where  they 
were  installed  with  due  revolutionary  solem- 
nity;" but  the  National  Guard  rallied  to  the  sup- 
port of  the  government,  and  the  insurrection  was 
promptly  suppressed.  "Eleven  vacancies  in  the 
Assembly  had  to  be  filled  in  the  department  of  the 
Seine,  on  account  of  double  returns.  These  elec- 
tions produced  fresh  uneasiness  in  Paris.  Eighth 
on  the  list  stood  Louis  Napoleon  Bonaparte  ;  and 
among  the  names  mentioned  as  candidates  was 
that  of  Prince  de  Joinville,  the  most  popular  of 
the  Orleans  princes.  The  executive  commission 
appears  to  have  been  more  afraid  of  the  latter 
than  of  the  former;  and  to  prevent  the  disagree- 
able circumstance  of  France  returning  him  to 
the  Assembly  as  one  of  her  representatives,  they 
thought  themselves  justified  in  declaring  the 
W'hole  Orleans  familj'  incapable  of  serving  France 
in  any  capacity.  .  .  .  Louis  Napoleon,  on  the 
first  proclamation  of  the  Republic,  had  at  once 
offered  his  services:  but  was  by  the  Provisional 
Government  requested  to  withdraw,  as  his  great 
name  might  trbuble  the  republic.  .  .  .  Two  Bo- 
napartes  had  been  elected  members  for  Corsica, 
and  three  sat  in  the  Assembly ;  but,  as  the  next 
heir  of  the  Emperor,  Louis  Napoleon  caused 
them  much  uneasiness.  .  .  .  Alreadj'  mobs  iuul 
gone  about  the  Boulevard  crying  'Vive  I'Em- 
jiereur.'  The  name  of  Bonaparte  was  not  un- 
popular with  the  bourgeoisie;  it  was  a  guarantee 
of  united  and  strong  government  to  all.  On  his 
election,  Louis  Napoleon  wrote  to  the  President 
of  the  Assembly:  a  phrase  in  his  letter  gave  con- 
siderable offence.  Some  days  before,  Lamartine 
had  proposed  his  exclusion  from  the  Assembly 
and  the  country ;  but,  as  it  appeared  he  was  in 
no  way  imidicated  in  the  seditious  cries,  they 
voted  his  admission  by  a  large  majority.  The 
phrase  which  gave  umbrage  was:  "If  the  coun- 
try imposes  duties  upon  me.  I  sh;dl  know  how  to 
fulfil  tliem.' .  .  .  However,  by  a  subsequent  let- 
ter, dated  the  15th,  he  restored  confidence,  by 
saying  he  would  resign  rather  than  be  a  cause  of 
tumult.  But  the  real  difiievilties  of  the  govern- 
ment arose  from  a  different  cause.    The  National 
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Assembly  l)ore  with  impatience  the  expense  of 
the  Ateliers  Xiitidiiaux:  it  was  eninigh  to  submit 
to  the  faetious  spirit  of  those  bodies;  but  it  was 
too  much  to  p.'iy  them  for  keeping  on  foot  an  or- 
ganized insurrection,  ever  read}'  to  break  out 
and  deluge  the  capital  in  blood.  "  The  executive 
commission  had  been  desirous  of  finding  means 
gradually  to  lessen  the  numbers  receiving  wa.ges; 
and  on  the  13th  of  May,  it  was  n^solved  to  close 
the  lists.  The  commission  foresaw  that  if  the 
Ateliers  were  at  once  abolished,  it  would  pro- 
duce a  rebelliou  in  Paris;  and  they  hoped,  first, 
by  preventing  any  more  being  inscribed,  and 
then  by  setting  them  to  task-work,  that  they 
should  gradually  get  the  numbers  reduced.  .  .  . 
But  the"Assemli"ly  would  not  wait;  they  ordered 
all  the  workmen  between  18  and  25  years  old. 
and  unmarried,  to  be  drafted  into  tlie  army,  or 
to  be  discharged;  and  they  were  breaking  them 
lip  so  ra]3idly,  that  if  the  workmen  wanted  to 
fight  it  was  evident  that  it  mvist  Ije  done  at  once 
or  not  at  all.  .  .  .  General  C'avaignae,  who  had 
been  sent  for  from  Africa,  was  on  his  arrival  in 
Paris  named  Minister  at  "War.  and  had  conunand 
of  the  troops.  .  ,  .  Preparations  for  the  conflict 
commeneed  on  Thursday  the  '.i'.ind  of  .June;  but 
it  was  noon  of  the  following  day  ere  the  first 
shot  was  fired.  It  is  said,  that  had  the  execu- 
tive commission  known  what  they  were  about, 
the  heads  of  the  insurrection  might  have  been 
all  arrested  in  the  meantime,  for  tliey  were 
walking  about  all  day,  and  at  one  time  met  in 
the  Jardin  des  Plautes.  The  fighting  on  the  23d 
confinvied  all  day,  witli  mucli  slaughter,  and 
little  practii'al  res"ult.  .  .  .  The  extent  of  the  in- 
surgent lines  swallowed  up  the  troops,  so  that, 
though  great  numbers  were  in  Paris,  there  ap- 
peared to  be  a  deficiency  of  them;  and  loud  com- 
plaints were  made  against  the  inelheiency  of  the 
executive  commission.  During  the  night  the 
fighting  ceased,  and  both  parties  were  occupied 
in  strengthening  their  positions.  The  Assembly 
was  sitting  in  ])ermanence;  thej'  were  highly  in- 
censed against  the  executive  commission,  and 
wished  them  to  send  in  their  resignations;  but  the 
latter  refused,  saying  it  was  cowardly  to  do  so 
in  the  face  of  insurrection.  The  Assembly  then 
formally  dejiosed  the  commission,  and  appointed 
Cavaignac  dictator;  to  which  arrangement  the 
executive  commission  at  once  assented.  The  Gen- 
eral instantly  ordered  the  National  Guards  to  pre- 
vent ass<'mbla.ges  in  the  streets,  and  that  no  one 
shoukl  go  out  without  a  jiass:  any  one  going 
about,  out  of  uniform,  without  permission,  was 
walked  home.  In  this  manner  many  persons 
carrying  ammunition  to  the  insurgents  were  ar- 
rested. At  noon,  he  sent  a  flag  of  truce  with  a 
proclamation,  offering  an  amnesty  to  the  rebels, 
at  the  suggestion  of  the  ex-prefect  C'aussidijre ; 
but  it  was  unhesitatingly  rejected.  This  latter 
personage,  though  he  was  not  among  the  barri- 
cades, was  by  many  thought  to  be  the  head  of 
the  insurrection.  The  troops  of  the  insurgents 
were  mana,ged  with  great  military  skill,  showing 
that  persons  of  military  knowledge  must  have 
bad  the  command ;  tliough  no  one  knew  who 
were  their  leaders.  .  .  .  During  the  early  part 
of  the  day.  the  fighting  was  mainly  on  the  south- 
ern side  of  the  river.  The  church  of  St.  Gervais 
and  the  bridges  were  carried  w-ith  great  slaugh- 
ter, as  well  as  the  church  of  St.  Severin,  and 
their  great  head-quarters  the  Pantheon;  and  by 
four  o'clock,  the  troops  had  conquered  the  whole 


of  the  .south  bank  of  the  Seine.  On  the  other 
sidi',  a  hot  engagement  was  .going  on  in  the  Fau- 
biuu'gs  Poissonniere  and  St.  Denis:  these  were 
carried  with  great  loss  at  a  late  hour,  whence 
the  insurrection  was  forced  back  to  its  great 
stronghold,  the  Clos  St.  Lazare;  which  (ietied 
every  effort  of  General  Lamoricic^re  to  take  it  on 
Saturday.  An  unfinished  hospital  served  as  a 
citadel,  and  several  churches  and  pul)lic  build- 
ings as  out-posts;  while  the  old  city  wall,  which 
they  had  loop-holed,  enabled  them  to  fire  on  the 
troops  in  comparative  .security;  but  the  buildings 
were  breached  with  cannon,  and  the  insurgents 
by  four  o'clock  on  Sunday  were  dispersed.  .  .  . 
A  desperate  struggle  was  .going  on  at  a  late  hour 
in  the  Faubourg  du  Temple;  and  on  the  Monday 
morning  the  insurgents  made  a  stand  behind  the 
Canal  St.  Martin,  where  they  sent  to  treat  on  con- 
dition of  retaining  their  arms.  But  Cavaignac 
would  hear  of  no  terms.  It  was  thought,  at 
one  time,  that  they  had  surrendered;  when  some 
soldiers,  going  within  the  lines,  were  surprised 
and  murdered.  Hostilities  at  once  began  again, 
and  the  insurgents  were  finally  subdued  by  one 
o'clock  on  Monday  the  26th.  The  victory  was 
dearly  bought:  8,000  were  ascertained  to  have 
been  killed  or  wounded;  and,  as  many  bodies 
were  thrown  into  the  Seine  unrecognised,  this  is 
much  under  the  number.  Nearly  14.001)  prison- 
ers were  taken,  anil  3,000  of  these  died  of  gaol 
fever.  .  .  .  The  excellent  Archbishop  of  Paris, 
Denis  Auguste  Affre,  fell  a  sacrifice  to  his  Chris- 
tian benevolence.  Horrified  at  the  slaughter,  he, 
atteniled  by  two  of  his  vicars  carrying  the  olive- 
branch  of  peace,  passed  between  the  combatants. 
The  tiring  ceased  at  his  appearance;  but,  from 
the  discharge  of  a  single  musket,  it  be,gau  again: 
he,  nevertheless,  mounted  the  barricade  and  de- 
scended into  the  midst  of  the  insurgents,  and  was 
in  the  act  of  addressing  them,  when  some  patriot, 
fearing  the  effect  of  his  exhortations,  shot  him 
from  a  window.  .  .  .  General  Cavaignac,  imme- 
diately after  the  pacification  of  Paris,  laid  down 
the  temporary  dictatorship  with  which  he  had 
been  invested  by  the  Assembly;  but  their  grati- 
tude for  the  salvation  of  society  led  them  to  ap- 
point him  President  of  the  Coimcil,  with  the 
power  to  name  his  own  ^Ministry.  He  at  once 
sent  adrift  all  the  red  republican  party,  and  chose 
a  Ministry  from  among  the  moderate  class  of  re- 
publicans; to  which  he  afterwards  added  some 
membersof  the  old  opposition.  .  .  .  Prince  Louis 
Napoleon  was  again  thrust  upon  the  Assembly, 
by  being  eleetetl  for  Corsica;  but  he  wrote  a 
letter  on  the  8th  of  July,  saying,  that  though  he 
did  not  renounce  the  honour  of  one  day  sitting  as 
a  representative  of  the  people,  he  would  wait  till 
the  time  when  his  return  to  France  could  not  in 
any  way  serve  as  a  pretext  to  the  enemies  of  the 
republic.  .  .  .  On  Tuesday,  the  20th  of  Sei)tera- 
ber,  shortly  after  the  president  had  taken  his 
seat,  Louis  N;ii)oleon  appeared  quietly  in  the 
chamber,  and  placed  himself  on  one  of  the  back 
benches.  .  .  .  The  discussion  of  the  constitution, 
which  had  been  referred  to  a  committee,  was  the 
only  subject  of  interest,  except  the  important 
question  of  how  the  president  should  be  elected, 
it  was  proposed  by  some  that  the  assembly  itself 
should  elect  a  president,  a  proposition  which  was 
eventually  negatived  by  a  large  majority.  The 
real  object  was  to  exclude  Louis  Napoleon,  whose 
great  name  gave  him  every  chance  of  success,  if 
an  appeal  were  made  to  the  universal  stiff  rage  of 
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the  nation,  which  the  republicans  distrusted. 
Another  amendment  was  moved  to  exclude  all 
pretenders  to  the  throne:  on  which,  allusion  be- 
ing made  to  Louis  Napoleon,  he  mounted  the 
rostrum,  and  denied  that  he  was  a  pretender. 
.  .  .  The  red  republicans  were  desirous  of  hav- 
ing no  president,  and  that  the  constituent  assem- 
bly itself  should  name  the  ministers.  It  was  not 
the  only  constitutional  point  in  dispute:  for 
weeks  and  months  the  debate  on  the  constitution 
dragged  its  weary  length  along:  amendments 
were  discussed,  and  the  worli  when  turned  out 
was,  as  might  have  been  expected,  a  botch  after 
all.  ...  It  was  eventually  agreed,  that  to  give 
validity  to  the  election  of  a  president  it  should 
be  necessary  that  he  should  have  more  than  a 
half  of  all  the  votes  given;  that  is  to  say,  more 
votes  than  all  the  other  candidates  put  together ; 
if  not,  the  assembly  was  to  choose  between  the 
highest  candidate  on  the  list  and  his  competitors, 
by  wliich  means  they  lioped  to  be  able  to  get  rid 
of  Bonaparte.  .  .  .  The  constitution  was  pro- 
claimed on  tlie  10th  of  November.  .  .  .  The 
legitimist  and  Orleanist  parties  refused  to  start  a 
candidate  for  fear  of  weakening  Bonaparte,  and 
thus  throwing  the  choice  into  the  hands  of  the 
assembly,  who  would  choose  General  Cavaignac. 
Both  these  parties  gave  the  former  at  least  a 
negative  support ;  and  as  M.  Thiers  declared  that 
nine-tenths  of  the  country  were  opposed  to  the 
General  as  too  revolutionarj',  it  was  clear  that  in 
the  country  itself  reaction  was  going  on  faster 
than  in  the  assembly.  .  .  .  Louis  Napoleon's 
chief  support  was  from  the  inhabitants  of  the 
country  districts,  the  peasantry.  .  .  .  On  the 
10th  of  December,  5, 534,  .520  votes  were  recorded 
for  Louis  Napoleon.  General  Cavaignac  had 
1,448,30-2.  Then  came  Ledru  Kollin:  then  Ras- 
pail.  Lamartine  got  17.914:  28.219  were  dis- 
allowed, as  being  given  for  some  of  the  banished 
Toval  familv.  The  total  number  of  voters  was 
7,449.471."— E.  S.  Cavley,  The  Europetai  Rewlu- 
tioii  of  1S4S,  r.  1,  ch.  4-5. 

Also  in:  J.  F.  Corkran,  Hist,  oftlie  CoMtituent 
Xatioiud  Assembly  from  May,  1848.— >Iarquis  of 
Normanby,  A  Tear  nf  Eevolution,  eh.  13-15 (i'.  2). 
H.  C.  Lockwood,  Const.  Hist,  of  France,  ch.  5, 
anfl  a  pp.  8. 

A.  D.  1849. — Intervention  at  Rome,  to  crush 
the  revolutionary  republic  and  restore  the 
Pope. — French  capture  and  occupation  of  the 
city.     Si.-i.-  Italy:  A.  I).  InIS-InI'J. 

A.  D.  1849-1850. — Disagreement  with  Eng- 
land in  Greece. — The  Don  Pacifico  affair.  See 
GKEy;(  e:  A.  1).  IS4G-IS0O. 

A.  D.  1851.— The  plot  of  the  Coup  d'Etat.— 
"Ill  tlie  beginning  of  the  winter  of  1851  France 
was  still  a  republic:  Init  the  Constitution  of  1848 
liad  struck  no  root.  There  was  a  feeling  that 
the  country  had  been  surprised  and  coerced  into 
the  act  of  declaring  itself  a  republic,  and  that  a 
monarchical  system  of  government  was  the  only 
one  adapted  for  France.  The  sense  of  instability 
which  sprang  from  this  belief  was  connected  with 
an  agonising  dread  of  insurrections.  .  .  .  More- 
over, to  those  who  watched  and  feared,  it  seemed 
that  the  shadow  on  the  dial  was  moving  on  witli 
a  terrible  steadiness  to  the  hour  when  a  return  to 
anarchy  was,  as  it  were,  pre-ordained  by  law : 
for  the  constitution  required  that  anew  president 
should  be  chosen  in  the  spring  of  the  following 
year.  ...  In  general.  France  tliought  it  best 
that,  notwithstanding  the  Rule  of  the  Constitu- 


tion, which  stood  in  the  way,  the  then  President 
should  be  quietly  re-elected ;  and  a  large  majority 
of  the  Assembly,  faithfully  representing  this 
opinion,  had  come  to  a  vote  which  sought  to  give 
it  effect ;  but  their  desire  was  baffled  by  an  un- 
wise provision  of  the  Republican  Charter  which 
had  laid  it  down  that  no  constitutional  change 
should  take  place  without  the  sanction  of  three- 
fourths  of  the  Assembly.  By  this  clumsy  bar 
the  action  of  the  .State  system  was  hampered,  and 
many  whose  minds  generally  inclined  them  to  re- 
spect legality  were  forced  to  acknowledge  that  the 
Constitution  wanted  a  wrench. "  The  President  of 
the  republic.  Prince  Louis  Napoleon  Bonaparte, 
'■  had  always  wished  to  bring  about  a  change  in 
the  constitution,  but,  originally,  he  had  hoped 
to  be  able  to  do  this  with  the  aid  and  approval 
of  some  at  least  of  the  statesmen  and  eminent 
generals  of  the  country."  But,  "  although  there 
were  numbers  in  France  who  would  have  been 
heartily  glad  to  see  the  Republic  crushed  by 
some  able  dictator,  there  were  hardly  any  public 
men  who  believed  that  in  the  President  of  the 
Republic  they  would  find  the  man  they  wanted. 
Therefore  his  overtures  to  the  gentlemen  of 
France  were  always  rejected.  Every  statesman 
to  whom  he  applied  refused  to  entertain  his  pro- 
posals. Every  general  whom  he  urged  always 
said  that  for  whatever  he  did  he  must  have  '  an 
order  from  the  Minister  of  War.'  The  President 
being  thus  rebuffed,  his  plan  of  changing  the 
form  of  government  with  the  assent  of  some  of 
the  leading  statesmen  and  generals  of  the  coun- 
try degenerated  into  schemes  of  a  very  different 
kind ;  and  at  length  he  fell  into  the  hands  of 
persons  of  the  quality  of  Persigny,  Morny,  and 
Fleury.  .  .  .  The  President  had  been  a  promoter 
of  the  law  of  the  31st  of  May,  restricting  the 
franchise,  but  he  now  became  the  champion  of 
universal  suffrage.  To  minds  versed  in  politics 
this  change  might  have  sufficed  to  dischjse  the 
nature  of  the  schemes  upon  which  the  Chief  of 
the  State  was  brooding:  but,  from  first  to  last, 
words  tending  to  allay  suspicion  had  been  used 
with  great  industry  and  skill.  From  the  mo- 
ment of  his  coming  before  the  public  in  Febru- 
ary 1848,  the  Prince  laid  hold  of  almost  every 
occasion  he  could  find  for  vowing,  again  and 
again,  that  he  harbored  no  schemes  against  the 
Constitution.  ...  It  was  natural  that  in  looking 
at  the  operation  which  changeil  the  Republic  into 
an  Empire,  the  attention  of  the  observer  should 
be  concentrated  upon  the  person  who,  already 
the  Chief  of  the  State,  was  about  to  attain  to 
the  throne ;  and  there  seems  to  be  no  doubt  that 
what  may  be  called  the  literary  [lart  of  the  trans- 
action was  performed  by  the  Presitlent  in  person. 
He  was  the  lawyer  of  the  confederacy.  He  no 
doubt  wrote  the  Proclamations,  the  Plebiscites, 
and  the  Constitutions,  and  all  such  like  things; 
Ijut  it  seems  that  the  propelling  power  which 
brought  the  plot  to  bear  was  mainly  supplied  by 
Count  de  ilorny,  and  by  a  resolute  ilajor,  named 
Fleury.  JI.  Jlorny  was  a  man  of  great  daring, 
and  gifted  with  more  than  common  ]iowers  of 
f.iscination.  He  had  been  a  member  of  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies  in  the  time  of  the  monar- 
chy :  but  he  was  rather  known  to  the  world  as  a 
speculator  than  as  a  politician.  He  was  a  buyer 
and  seller  of  those  fractional  and  volatile  inter- 
ests in  trading  adventures,  which  go  by  the  name 
of  •  Shares.' .  .  .  He  knew  how  to  found  a  '  com- 
pany,' and  he  now  undertook  to  establish  institu- 
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tions  whicli  were  tlpstined  to  ho  more  lucrative 
to  him  tlian  any  of  liis  former  ailveiitures.  .  .  . 
It  seems,  liowever,  that  tlie  man  wiio  was  the 
most  able  to  make  the  President  act,  to  drive  him 
deep  into  Ids  own  plot,  and  tiercely  carry  him 
through  it,  was  Major  Flciiry.  .  .  .  He  was  dar- 
ing and  resolute,  and  his  daring  was  of  the  kind 
which  holds  good  in  the  moment  of  danger.  If 
Prince  Louis  Bonaparte  was  bold  and  ingenious 
in  designing,  Fleury  was  the  man  to  execute. 
.  .  .  Tlie  language  held  by  the  generals  wlio  de- 
clared tliat  they  would  act  under  the  authority 
of  the  Minister  of  AVar  and  not  witliout  it,  sug- 
gested the  contrivance  wliich  was  resorted  to. 
Fleury  determined  to  find  a  military  man  capable 
of  command,  capable  of  secrecy,  and  capable  of 
a  great  venture.  The  person  clioscn  was  to  be 
properly  sounded,  and  if  he  seemed  willing,  was 
to  be  admilte<l  into  the  plot.  He  was  then  to  be 
made  Minister  of  War,  in  order  that  Ihroughhim 
the  whole  of  the  land  forces  should  be  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  plotters.  Fleury  went  to  Algeria  to 
find  the  instrument  required,  and  lie  so  well  per- 
formed his  task  that  he  hit  upon  a  general  officer 
who  was  christened,  it  seems,  .Iac(Hies  Arnaud 
Le  Roy,  but  was  known  at  this  time  as  Achille 
St.  Arnaud.  .  .  .  He  readily  entered  into  the 
plot.  From  the  moment  that  Prince  Louis  Bona- 
parte and  his  associates  had  entrusted  their  secret 
to  the  man  of  Fleury's  selection,  it  was  perhaps 
hardly  possible  for  them  to  flinch,  for  the  exi- 
gencies of  St.  Arnaud,  formerly  Le  Roy,  were 
not  likely  to  lie  on  so  moilest  a  scale  as  to  consist 
with  the  financial  arrangements  of  a  Republic 
governed  by  law,  and  the  discontent  of  a  per.son 
of  his  quality  with  a  secret  like  that  in  his  charge 
would  plainly  liring  the  rest  of  the  bretlireu  into 
danger.  He  was  made  Jlinister  of  War.  This 
was  on  the  27th  of  October.  At  the  same  time 
M.  ilaupas  or  do  Maupas  was  brought  into  the 
ilinistry.  .  .  .  Persigny,  properly  Fialin,  was  in 
the  plot.  lie  was  descended  on  one  side  of  an 
ancient  family,  and  disliking  his  father's  name 
he  seems  to  have  called  himself  for  many  years 
after  the  name  of  his  maternal  grandfather.  .  .  . 
It  was  necessary  to  take  measures  for  paralyzing 
the  Xational  Guard,  but  the  force  was  imder  tlie 
command  of  General  Perrot,  a  man  whose  hon- 
esty could  not  be  tampered  with.  To  dismiss 
him  suddenly  would  be  to  excite  suspicion.  The 
following  expedient  was  adoiiteil:  the  President 
appointed  as  Chief  of  the  Staff  of  the  Xational 
Guanl,  a  person  named  Vieyra.  The  jiast  life 
and  the  then  repute  of  this  person  were  of  such 
a  kind,  that  General  Perrot,  it  seems,  conceived 
himself  insulted  by  the  nomination,  and  instantly 
resigned.  That  was  what  the  brethren  of  the 
Elysee  wanted.  On  Sundaj-,  the  30tli,  General 
Law;T!Stine  was  appointed  to  the  command.  .  .  . 
His  function  was  —  not  to  lead  the  force  of 
which  he  took  the  command  but  —  to  prevent  it 
from  acting.  .  .  .  Care  had  been  taken  to  bring 
into  P;iris  and  its  neighborhood  the  regiments 
most  likely  to  serve  the  purpose  of  the  Elysee, 
and  to  give  the  command  to  generals  who  might 
be  expected  to  act  without  scruples.  The  forces 
in  Paris  and  its  neighborhood  were  under  the 
orders  of  General  !Magnan.  .  .  .  From  time  to 
time  the  common  soldiery  were  gratified  with 
]iresents  of  food  and  wine,  as  well  as  with  an 
abundance  of  flattering  words,  and  theirexaspera- 
tion  against  civilians  was  so  well  kept  alive  that 
men  used  to  African  warfare  were  brought  into 


the  humor  for  calling  the  Parisians  'Bedouins.' 
There  was  massacre  in  the  very  sound.  The 
army  of  Paris  was  in  the  temper  required.  It 
was  necessary  for  the  plotters  to  have  the  con- 
currence of  ,M.  St.  Georges,  the  director  of  the 
state  printing-oflice.  M.  St.  Georges  was  sub- 
orned. Then  all  was  ready.  On  the  Monday 
night  between  the  1st  and  2d  of  Peceinber,  the 
President  had  his  usual  assembly  at  the  Elysee. 
Jlinistcrs  who  were  loyally  ignorant  of  what 
was  going  on  were  mingled  with  those  who  were 
in  the  plot.  .  .  ,  At  the  usual  hour  the  assembly 
began  to  disperse,  and  by  eleven  o'clock  there 
were  only  three  guests  who  remaine<i.  These 
were  Morny  (who  had  jireviously  taken  care  to 
show  himself  at  one  of  the  theatres).  Maupas, 
and  St.  Arnaud,  formerly  Le  Roy.  There  was, 
besides,  an  orderly  olhcer  of  the  President,  called 
Colonel  Beville,  who  was  initiated  in  the  secret. 
.  .  .  They  were  to  strike  the  blow  that  night. 
...  By  and  by  they  were  apprised  that  an 
order  which  had  been  given  for  the  movement  of 
a  battalion  of  gendarmerie,  had  duly  taken  effect 
without  exciting  remark.  .  .  .  TJie  President 
entrusted  a  jiacket  of  manuscripts  to  Colonel 
Beville,  and  despatched  him  to  the  state  printing- 
iillice.  It  was  in  the  streets  which  surround  this 
building  that  the  battalion  of  gendarmerie  had 
been  collected.  When  Paris  was  hushed  in 
sleep,  the  battalion  came  quietly  out,  and  folded 
round  the  state  printing-oflice.  From  that  mo- 
ment until  their  work  was  done  the  |irinters  were 
all  close  captives,  for  no  one  of  them  was  suf- 
fered to  go  out.  ...  It  is  said  that  there  was 
something  like  resistance,  but  in  the  end,  if  not 
at  first,  the  printers  obeyed.  Each  compositor 
stood  whilst  he  worked  between  two  policemen, 
and,  the  manuscript  being  cut  into  many  pieces, 
no  one  could  make  out  the  sense  of  what  lie  was 
printing.  By  these  proclamations  the  President 
asserted  that  the  Assembly  was  a  hot-bed  of 
plots;  declared  it  dissolved;  pronounced  for  uni- 
versal suffrage;  proposed  a  new  constitution; 
vowed  anew  that  his  duty  was  to  maintain  the 
Repulilic;  and  placed  Paris  and  tlie  twelve  sur- 
rounding departments  under  martial  law.  In 
one  of  the  proclamations  he  appealed  to  the 
army,  and  strove  to  whet  its  enmity  against 
civilians,  by  reminding  it  of  the  defeats  inflicted 
upon  the  troops  in  is;30  and  1S48.  The  Presi- 
dent wrote  letters  dismissing  the  members  of  the 
Government  who  were  not  in  the  jilot;  but  ho 
did  not  cause  these  letters  to  be  delivered  until 
the  following  morning.  He  also  signed  a  paper 
appointing  Jlorny  to  the  Home  Office.  .  .  .  The 
order  from  the  Jlinister  of  War  was  probably 
signed  by  half -past  two  in  the  morning,  for  at 
three  it  was  in  the  hands  of  Magnan.  At  the 
same  hour  Maupas  (a.ssigning  for  pretext  the  ex- 
pected arrival  of  foreign  refugees),  caused  a 
number  of  Coinniis.saries  to  be  summoned  in  all 
haste  to  tlie  Prefecture  of  Police.  At  half-past 
three  in  the  morning  these  men  were  in  atten- 
dance. .  .  .  It  was  then  that,  for  the  first  time,  the 
main  secret  of  the  confederates  pas-sed  into  the 
hands  of  a  number  of  subordinate  agents.  Dur- 
ing some  hours  of  that  night  every  one  <if  those 
humble  Commissaries  had  the  destinies  of  France 
in  his  hands;  for  he  might  either  obey  the  Jlinis- 
ter,  and  so  place  his  country  in  the  power  of  the 
El\'.see,  or  he  might  i>bey  the  law,  denounce  the 
plot,  and  bring  its  contrivers  to  trial.  Maupas 
gave  orders  for  the  seizure  at  the  same  minute  of 
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the  foremost  Generals  of  France,  and  several  of 
her  leading  Statesmen.  Parties  of  the  police, 
each  under  the  orders  of  a  Commissary,  were  to 
be  at  the  doors  of  the  persons  to  be  arrested  some 
time  beforehand,  but  the  seizures  were  not  to 
take  place  until  a  quarter  past  six.  ...  At  the 
appointed  minute,  and  whilst  it  was  still  dark, 
the  designated  houses  were  entered.  The  most 
famous  generals  of  France  were  seized.  General 
Changarnier,  General  Bedeau,  General  Lamori- 
ciere.  General  Cavaignac,  and  General  Leflo 
were  taken  from  their  beds,  and  carried  away 
through  the  sleeping  city  and  thrown  into  prison. 
In  the  same  minute  the  like  was  done  with  some 
of  the  chief  members  and  otliccrs  of  the  Assem- 
bly, and  amongst  others  with  Thiers,  Miot.  Baze. 
Colonel  Charras,  Roger  du  Xord,  and  several  of 
the  democratic  leaders.  Some  men  believed  to 
be  the  chiefs  of  secret  societies  were  also  seized. 
The  general  object  of  these  night  arrests  was 
that,  when  morning  broke,  the  army  should  be 
without  generals  inclined  to  observe  the  law,  that 
the  Assembly  should  be  without  the  machinery 
for  convoking  it,  and  that  all  the  political  parties 
in  the  State  should  be  paralyzed  by  the  disap- 
pearance of  their  chiefs.  The  number  of  men 
thus  seized  in  the  dark  was  seventy-eight. 
Eighteen  of  these  were  members  of  the  Assem- 
bly. Whilst  it  was  still  dark,  Morny,  escorteil 
by  a  body  of  infantry,  took  possession  of  the 
Home  Office,  and  prepared  to  touch  the  springs 
of  that  wondrous  machinery  by  which  a  clerk 
can  dictate  to  a  nation.  Alreadj-  he  began  to 
tell  40,000  communes  of  the  enthusiasm  with 
which  the  sleeping  cit}'  had  received  the  an- 
nouncement of  measures  not  hitherto  disclosed. 
When  the  light  of  the  morning  dawned,  people 
saw  the  Proclamations  on  the  walls,  and  slowly 
came  to  hear  that  numbers  of  the  foremost  men 
of  France  had  been  seized  in  the  night-time,  and 
that  every  General  to  whom  the  friends  of  law 
and  order  could  look  for  help  was  lying  in  one 
or  other  of  the  prisons.  The  newspapers,  to 
which  a  man  might  run  in  order  to  know  truly 
what  others  thought  and  intended,  were  ail 
seized  and  stopped.  The  gates  of  the  Assembly 
were  closed  and  guarded,  but  the  Deputies,  who 
began  to  flock  thither,  found  means  to  enter  by 
passing  through  one  of  the  official  residences 
which  formed  part  of  the  building.  They  had 
assembled  in  the  Chamber  in  large  numbers,  and 
some  of  them  having  caught  Dupin,  their  reluc- 
tant President,  were  forcing  him  to  come  and  take 
the  chair,  when  a  body  of  infantry  burst  in  and 
drove  them  out,  striking  some  of  them  with  the 
butt-ends  of  their  muskets.  .  .  .  Driven  from 
their  Chamber,  the  Deputies  assembled  at  tlie 
Mayoralty  of  the  10th  arrondissement.  There, 
upon  the  motion  of  the  illustrious  Berryer,  they 
resolved  that  the  act  of  Louis  Bonaparte  was  a 
forfeiture  of  the  Presidency,  and  they  directeil 
the  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  to  meet  and 
proceed  to  the  judgment  of  the  President  and 
his  accomplices.  These  resolutions  had  just 
been  voted,  when  a  battalion  of  the  Chasseurs  de 
Vincennes  entered  the  courtyard.  .  .  .  An  aide- 
de-camp  of  General  Magnan  came  with  a  written 
order  directing  the  officer  in  command  of  the 
battalion  In  clear  the  hall,  to  do  this  if  necessary 
by  force,  and  to  carry  off  to  the  prison  of  JIazas 
any  Deputies  offering  resistance.  .  .  .  The  num- 
ber of  Deputies  present  at  thus  moment  was  230. 
The  whole  .Vssembly  declared  that  they  resisteil. 


and  would  yield  to  nothing  short  of  force,  .  .  . 
They  were  carried  off,  some  to  the  Fort  of  Mount 
Valerian,  some  to  the  fortress  of  Vincennes,  and 
some  to  the  prison  of  Mazas.  ...  By  the  laws 
of  the  Republic,  the  duty  of  taking  cognizance 
of  offences  against  the  Constitution  was  cast 
upon  the  Supreme  Court.  The  Court  was  sitting, 
when  an  armed  force  entered  the  hall,  and  the 
judges  were  driven  from  the  bench,  but  not  until 
they  had  made  a  judicial  order  for  the  impeach- 
ment of  the  President." — A.  W.  Kinglake,  The 
InTiision  of  the  Crimea,  r.  1,  ch.  14. 

Also  ts:  E.  Tfinot.Prtm  in  December,  1851,  ch. 
1^. — V.  Hugo,  Ji'tijMleon.  the  Little. — M.  de 
ilaupas.  The  Story  of  the  On/p  d'Etiit. — B.  Jer- 
rold.  Life  of  Mij>oleon  IIL.  hk.  8  (r.  .3). 

A.  D.  1851.— The  bloody  Triumph  of  the 
Coup  d'Etat. — Destruction  of  the  Second^Re- 
public. — "The  second  part  of  the  Coup  d'Etat. 
which  drenched  the  boulevards  with  innocent 
blood,  has  cast  a  shade  of  horror  over  the  whole 
transaction  that  time  has  been  unable  to  efface. 
Paris  is  never  so  reduced  in  a  crisis,  whether  the 
cause  be  just  or  unjust,  that  she  is  bereft  of 
hands  to  erect  and  defend  barricades  in  her 
streets.  In  the  Faubourg  St.  Antoine  an  incipi- 
ent rising  on  the  2d  was  suppressed  immediately 
by  the  troops.  The  volcanic  district  from  the 
Hotel  de  Ville  northward  to  the  boulevards  also 
showed  signs  of  uneasiness,  and  throughout  the 
morning  of  the  3d  the  military  were  busy  pulling 
down  partially  completed  barricades  and  disbui-s- 
ing  small  bodies  of  insurgents.  There  seems  to 
be  little  question  that  the  army  was  embittered 
against  the  populace.  If  this  were  so,  the  proc- 
lamation circulated  by  the  president  through 
the  ranks  on  the  2d  was  not  calculated  to  aji- 
pease  it.  He  styled  the  soldiers  as  the  "  ilower  of 
the  nation.'  He  pointed  out  to  them  that  his  in- 
terests and  theirs  were  the  same,  and  that  they 
had  suffered  together  in  the  past  from  the  course 
of  the  Assembly.  He  reminded  them  of  the 
years  1830  and  1848,  when  the  army  had  fought 
the  people  in  the  streets  of  Paris,  and  concluded 
by  an  allusion  to  the  military  grandeur  of  the 
Bonapartes.  During  the  afternoon  of  the  3d  and 
morning  of  the  4th  the  troops  remained  inactive, 
pending  orders  from  the  minister  of  war,  and 
in  this  interval  several  strong  barricades  were 
erected  in  the  restless  tiuarters.  On  the  after- 
noon of  the  4th  the  boulevards,  from  the  Made- 
leine to  the  Rue  du  Sentier,  were  occupied  by  a 
great  body  of  troops  awaiting  orders  to  move 
east  through  the  Boulevard  Bonne  Nouvelle  upon 
the  barricaded  district.  The  soldiers  stood  at 
ease,  and  the  officers  lounged  about,  smoking 
their  cigars.  The  sidewalks,  windows,  and 
balconies  were  crowded  with  men.  women, 
and  children,  thoughtless  onlookers  of  the  great 
military  display.  Suddenly  a  single  shot" was 
heard.  It  was  fired  from  a  window  near  the 
Rue  du  Sentier.  Tlie  troops  at  the  head  of  the 
column  faced  shar|)ly  to  the  south,  and  com- 
menced a  deliberate  fusillade  upon  the  crowded 
walks  and  balconies.  The  battalions  farther 
west  caught  the  murderous  contagion,  until  the 
line  of  lire  extended  into  the  Boulevard  des 
Italiens.  In  a  few  moments  the  beautiful  boule- 
vards were  converted  into  a  bloody  pandemonium. 
The  sidewalks  were  strewn  with  corpses  and 
stained  with  blood.  The  air  was  rent  with 
shrieks  and  groans  and  the  breaking  of  glass, 
while  the  steadv,  incessant  rattling  of  the  mus- 
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krtry  was  intensified  b3'  an  occasional  can- 
non-shot, that  brought  down  with  a  crash  the 
niasonr}-  from  some  tine  facade.  Tliis  continued 
for  nearly  twenty  minutes,  when  a  lack  of  peo- 
ple to  kill  seems  to  have  restrained  the  mad  vol- 
leys of  the  trooi)S.  If  any  attempt  was  made  by 
oltieers  to  check  their  men,  it  was  wholly  \m- 
availinj;,  and  in  some  cases  miseral)le  fugitives 
were  followed  into  buildings  and  ma.ssacrcd. 
Later  in  the  day  the  barricades  were  attacked, 
and  tlicir  defenders  easily  overcome.  By  night- 
fall insurgent  Paris  was  thoroughly  cowed. 
These  allegations,  though  conflieting  with  sworn 
statements  of  Republicans  and  Imperialists,  can 
hardly  lie  refuted.  The  efforts  of  the  Napole- 
onic faction  to  portray  the  thouglitless  crowd  of 
the  lioulevards  as  desperate  and  liloody-minded 
rebels  have  never  been  successful,  while  the  op- 
position so  brilliantly  represented  by  the  author 
of  '  llistoire  d'un  Crime'  have  been  too  fierce  and 
immoderate  in  their  accusations  to  win  public 
credence.  The  questions  as  to  who  fired  the  lirst 
shot,  anil  whether  it  was  fired  as  a  signal  for,  or 
a  menace  against  the  military,  are  jKiints  on 
which  Frenchmen  of  ditferent  political  parties 
still  debate.  It  is  charitable  to  accept  .M.  Hugo's 
insinuation  that  the  .soldiery  were  drunk  with  the 
presideiu's  wine,  even  though  the  fact  implies  a 
low  state  of  discipline  in  the  service.  To  what 
extent  was  the  president  responsible  for  the 
boulevard  horror'?  JI.  Victor  Hugo  and  ;\I.  de 
.Maupas  do  not  agree  upon  this  jioint,  and  it 
seems  useless  to  discuss  it.  Certain  facts  are  in- 
disputable. We  know  the  army  Ijore  small  love 
toward  the  Parisians,  and  we  know  it  was  in  the 
streets  Ijy  order  of  the  president.  We  know  that 
the  latter  was  in  bad  company,  and  jilaying  a 
dangerous  game.  AVc  may  discard  M.  Victor 
Hugo's  statement  as  to  the  orders  issued  by  the 
president  from  the  Elysee  on  the  fatal  day,  but 
we  cannot  disguise  the  fact  that  the  boulevard 
horror  subilued  Paris,  and  crowned  his  caust^ 
with  success.  In  other  words,  Louis  Napoleon 
was  the  gainer  by  the  slaughter  of  unoffending 
men.  women,  and  children,  and  in  after-years, 
when  referring  to  the  4th  of  Decendjcr,  he  found 
it  for  his  interest  to  distort  facts,  and  make 
figures  lie.  .  .  .  Louis  Napoleon  had  expressly 
stated  in  the  proclamation  that  astonisluvl  Paris 
on  the  'M  that  he  made  the  people  judge  between 
him  and  the  Assembly.  The  citizens  of  France 
were  called  upon  to  vote  on  the  20th  and  '.Jlst  of 
December  'Yes 'or  'No'  to  the  question  as  to 
whether  the  president  should  be  sustained  in  the 
measures  he  had  taken,  should  be  empowered  to 
draw  u|)  a  new  constitution,  and  should  retain 
the  presidential  chair  for  a  period  of  ten  years." 
— II.  JIurduck,  The  JReconstructioii  of  Europe, 
eh.   2. 

Also  in  :  V.  Hugo,  Hutori/  of  a  Crime. — E. 
Tenot,  Piirm  in  December,  1851,  ch.  .5-6. — M.  de 
Maupas.  Stori/ofthe  Coup  tV Etui.  ch.  18-24  (c.  2). 
— Count   H.  de'Viel  Castel.   .Vemoici.  i\    1,  ch.  4. 

A.  D.  1851-1852. — Transportation  and  exile 
of  republicans. —  The  dictator's  constitution 
for  France. — Rapid  progress  of  despotism. — 
The  Second  Empire  ordained. — Elevation  of 
Napoleon  III.  to  the  throne. — "The  struggle 
was  liver:  terror  of  the  vietnrs  followed.  Thirty- 
two  departments  were  in  a  state  of  siege.  More 
than  10(1. UOO  citizens  were  languishing  in  pri.son. 
Trial  followed  trial  in  rapid  succession,  tlie  eases 
being   classed  under   three   heads:  1st,    persons 


found  armed,  or  against  whom  serious  charges 
existed  ;  '2d.  persons  charged  with  minoroffences; 
;id,  dangerous  persons.  The  first  class  was  judged 
at  once  by  a  council  of  war,  the  second  sent  to 
various  tribunals,  the  third  transported  without 
trial.  Many  prisoners  were  not  even  questioned. 
Numbers  were  set  free;  but  nuiltittides  were  still 
held.  Under  these  conditions  the  date  of  the 
plebiscite,  December  20  and  21,  approached. 
Notices  were  posted  to  the  effect  that  '  any  per- 
son seeking  to  disturb  the  polls  or  to  (luestion 
the  result  of  the  ballot  would  be  tried  by  a  coun- 
cil of  war.'  All  liberty  of  choice  was  taken  from 
the  electors,  many  of  whom  were  arrested  on 
suspicion  of  exciting  others  to  vote  again.st  the 
president  of  the  republic.  When  the  lists  were 
]ud3lished  it  was  found  that  the  '  ayes'  had  car- 
ried the  day,  although  many  did  not  vote  at  all. 
Indubitably  the  figures  were  notably  swelled  by 
violence  and  fraud.  .  .  .  December  31,  ex-Miu- 
ister  Baroche  presented  the  result  of  the  ballots 
to  the  prince-president, —  a  strange  title  now 
given  to  Louis  Napoleon,  for  the  time  being,  in 
lieu  of  another.  .  .  .  Next  day.  Jiinuary  1, 1852, 
Archbishop  Sibour  celebrated  a  Te  Deuin  in  Notre 
Dame,  the  prince-president  sitting  under  a  can- 
opy. .  .  .  While  the  man  of  December  2  lodged 
in  "the  palace  of  kings,  the  chief  representatives 
of  the  republic  were  cast  into  exile.  The  execu- 
tors of  the  plot  treated  the  captive  representa- 
tives very  differently  according  as  they  were 
conservative  or  republican.  When  the  prisoners' 
were  told  that  a  distinction  was  to  be  made 
among  them,  they  honorably  refused  togive  their 
names,  but  they  were  betrayed  by  an  usher  of 
the  Assembly.  The  republicans  were  then  sent 
to  Mazas,  and  treated  like  common  thieves,  M. 
Thiers  alone  being  allowed  a  bed  instead  of  the 
ordinary  hammock.  The  other  i^arty  were  soon 
set  free,  wuth  but  few  exceptions,  and  on  the 
8th  of  January  the  generals  imprisoned  at  Ham, 
with  their  companion,  Questor  Baze,  were  sent 
to  Belgium.  Next  day  a  series  of  jiroscriptious 
came  out.  All  persons  '  convicted  of  taking  part 
in  the  recent  insurrections'  were  to  be  trans- 
ported, some  to  Guiana,  some  to  Algiers.  A 
second  decree  expelled  from  France,  Algiers, 
and  the  French  colonies,  '  as  a  measure  of  public 
safety,'  sixty  representatives  of  the  licft,  includ- 
ing Victor  Hugo  and  certain  others,  for  whom 
it  was  reserved  to  aid  in  the  foundation  of  a  third 
republic.  A  third  decree  commanded  the  tem- 
porary absence  from  France  and  Algiers  of 
eighteen  other  representatives,  including  the  gen- 
erals, with  Thiers,  De  Renrusat,  and  several  mem- 
bers of  the  Left,  among  them  Edgar  Quinet  and 
Emile  ileGirardiu.  .  .  .  The  next  step  was  to  es- 
tablish the  famous 'mixed  conunissions' in  every 
province.  These  coiumissions  were  to  try  the 
numerous  prisoners  .still  held  captive.  .  .  .  The 
mixed  commissions  of  1.8.52,  as  the  historian  of  the 
coup  d'etat  (M.  Eugene  Tenot)  declares,  'decided, 
without  legal  proceedings,  without  liearing  of 
witnesses,  without  public  trial,  the  fate  of  thou- 
sands and  thousands  of  repidilicans. '  They  have 
left  the  indelible  memory  of  one  of  the  most 
monstrous  events  known  in  history.  An  act 
equally  extraordinarj'  in  another  way  was  the 
jiromulgation  of  the  new  constitution  framed 
by  the  dictator  alone  (.January  14,  18.52).  .  .  . 
The  con.stitution  of  1852  began  by  a  '  recognition, 
confirmation,  and  guarantee  of  the  great  prin- 
ciples proclaimed  in  1789,  which  are  the  fouuda- 
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tion  of  the  public  riglits  and  laws  of  France.' 
But  it  did  not  .say  one  word  about  the  freedom 
of  tlie  press,  nor  aliout  freedom  of  clubs  and 
association.  .  .  .  '  The  govermneut  of  the  Frcneli 
republic  is  intrusted  to  Prince  Louis  Napoleon 
Bonaparte  for  the  term  of  ten  _vears. '  In  the 
preface  Louis  Napoleon  threw  aside  the  tietion 
of  irresponsibility  'which  deceives  public  senii- 
raent ' ;  the  constitution  therefore  declares  the 
leader  of  the  state  resp<jnsilile  to  the  French 
people,  but  omits  to  say  liow  this  responsibility 
may  be  realized;  the  Frencli  people  have  no  re- 
source save  revolution.  .  .  .  The  legislative  bod}' 
was  to  consist  of  262  members  (one  for  each  3, 500 
electors),  chosen  for  five  years  by  universal  suf- 
frage. This  body  would  vote  upon  the  laws 
and  taxes.  Louis  Napoleon,  having  profited  so 
largely  by  the  repeal  of  the  la^v  of  ^lay  31,  could 
scarcely  refuse  to  retain  direct  universal  suffrage, 
but  he  e.ssentiall_v  altered  its  character  by  various 
modifications.  He  also  so  reduced  the  impor- 
tance of  the  only  great  bod}'  still  elective,  tliat 
he  had  little  or  nothing  to  fear  from  it.  Another 
assembly,  the  Senate,  was  to  be  composed  of 
eighty  members,  which  luimber  might  be  in- 
creased to  150.  The  senators  were  irremovable, 
and  were  to  be  chosen  by  the  presiilent  of  the 
republic,  with  the  exception  of  cardinals,  mar- 
shals, and  admirals,  who  were  senators  by  right. 
The  president  niiglit  .give  each  senator  an  income 
of  30.000  francs.  The  Senate  was  tlie  guardian 
of  the  constitution  and  of  'the  public  liberty.' 
.  .  .  The  executive  power  chose  all  mayors,  and 
was  at  liberty  to  select  them  outside  "the  town 
council.  In  fact,  the  constitution  of  1852  sur- 
passed the  constitution  of  the  year  VIII.  as  a 
piece  of  monarchic  reaction.  It  entailed  no  con- 
sulate, but  an  empire, —  dictatorship  and  total 
confiscation  of  public  liberty.  .  .  .  Despotism 
spread  daily  in  every  direction.  On  the  l~th  of 
February  tlie  liberty  of  the  press  was  notably 
reduced,  and  severe  penalties  were  affixed  to  any 
infraction.  In  fact,  the  press  was  made  depen- 
dent on  the  good-will  of  the  president.  Educa- 
tion was  next  attacked,  a  decree  of  March  9. 
1852,  stripjiing  the  ])rofessors  of  the  University 
of  all  the  pledges  and  principles  granted  by  the 
First  Empire.  .  .  .  The  new  power,  in  1852, 
labored  to  turn  all  the  forces  of  the  country  to 
material  interests,  while  it  stifled  all  moral  inter- 
ests. It  suppressed  education  and  the  press,  and 
constantly  stimulated  the  financial  and  industrial 
movement.  .  .  .  Numberless  railroad  companies 
now  sprang  to  life,  and  roads  were  rapidly  built 
upon  a  grand  scale.  The  government  adopted 
the  system  of  grants  on  a  long  term  of  years, — 
say  ninety-nine, —  plus  the  guarantee  of  a  small 
rate  of  interest.  In  everything  the  cry  was  for 
instant  success,  at  any  cost.  Great  financial 
operations  followed  on  the  heels  of  the  first 
grants  to  railroad  companies.  .  .  .  This  year's 
budget,  like  the  constitution,  was  the  work  of  a 
single  man.  The  dictator  settled  it  by  a  decree; 
then,  having  ordered  the  elections  for  his  Chamber 
of  Deputies,  just  before  his  constitution  went 
into  operation,  he  raised  the  universal  state  of 
siege  (March  28).  This  was  only  a  feint,  for  his 
government  was  a  permanent  state  of  siege.  .  .  . 
The  olficial  candidates  presented,  or  rather  im- 
posed, were  generally  elected ;  the  republicans 
failed  to  vote  throughout  a  great  part  of  the 
country.  .  .  .  JNIarch  29,  the  prince-president 
proceeded  to  install  the  great  state  bodies  at  the 


Tuileries.  It  was  thought  that  he  would  hint  in 
his  speech  that  he  expected  the  title  of  Emperor, 
but  he  left  that  point  vague,  and  still  talked  of 
preserving  the  republic.  .  .  .  During  the  session 
a  rumor  was  current  that  Louis  Napoleon  was  to 
be  proclaimed  emperor  on  the  10th  of  ^lay,  after 
the  distribution  of  eagles  to  the  army;  but  this 
was  not  carried  out.  The  dictator  hail  no  desire 
to  be  made  emperor  in  this  fashion.  He  meant 
to  do  it  more  artfully,  and  to  make  it  seem  that 
the  nation  forced  the  accomplishment  of  his 
wishes  upon  him.  He  therefore  inidertook  a 
fresh  journey  through  the  provinces.  .  .  .  The 
watchword  was  everywhere  given  by  the  au- 
thorities and  influential  persons,  whose  example 
was  imitated  by  the  crowd,  irreconcilable  oppo- 
nents keeping  silent.  ...  He  returned  to  Paris, 
October  16,  and  was  received  in  state  at  the  Or- 
leans .station.  The  oflicial  liodies  greeted  him 
with  shouts  of  'Long  live  the  Emperor!'.  .  . 
Next  day,  the  following  paragraph  appeared  in 
the  'Moniteur':  '  The  tremendous  desire  for  the 
restoration  of  the  empire  manifested  through- 
out France,  makes  it  incumbent  upon  the  presi- 
dent to  consult  the  Senate  upon  the  subject.' 
The  Senate  and  Legislature  were  convened  No- 
vember 4;  the  latter  was  to  verify  the  votes, 
should  the  Senate  decide  that  the  people  must 
be  consulted  in  regard  to  a  change  in  the  form 
of  government,  which  no  one  doubted  would  be 
the  case.  .  .  .  The  Senate  .  .  .  passed  a  decree 
for  the  submission  of  the  restoration  of  the  he- 
reditary empire  for  popular  acceptance  (Novem- 
ber 7);" the  senators  then  went  in  a  body  to  St. 
Cloud  to  inform  the  prince-president  of  this  de- 
cision. .  .  .  The  jieople  were  then  called  upon 
to  vote  for  the  ])lebiscite  decreed  by  the  Senate 
(November  20  and  21).  Republican  and  legiti- 
mist protests  were  circulated  in  despite  of  the 
police,  the  government  publishing  them  in  the 
oflicial  organ,  the  '  Moniteur,' as  if  in  defiance, 
thinking  that  the  excessive  violence  of  the  re- 
publican proscripts  of  London  and  Guernsey 
would  alarm  the  peace-loving  public.  The  result 
of  the  vote  was  even  greater  than  that  of  Decem- 
ber 20,  1851 ;  the  authenticity  of  the  figures  may 
indeed  be  doubted,  but  there  is  not  a  doubt  that 
there  was  really  a  large  majority  in  favor  of  the 
plebiscite.  France  abandoned  the  struggle!  On 
the  evening  of  December  1,  the  three  great  state 
bodies,  the^two  Chambers  and  the  State  Council, 
went  to  St.  Cloud,  and  the  president  of  the  Legis- 
lature presented  the  result  of  the  ballot  to  the 
new  emperor,  who  sat  enthroned,  between  his 
uncle  .lerome  and  liis  cousin  Napoleon." — H. 
.^hirtin,  Ptqmlar  Ilist.  of  Fi-ance,  1789-1878,  r.  3, 
ch.  1.5. 

Also  in:  H.  C.  Lockwood,  Const.  Hist,  of 
FnnuY.  c/i.  G.  (ind  iipp.  9. 

A.  D.  1853-1856. — The  Crimean  war.  See 
Rrssi.v:  A.  D.  1853-ls,-)4.  to  1854-ls.-,6. 

A.  D.  1857-1860. —  Allied  operations  with 
England  in  China.  See  CniN.\ :  A.  1).  1856- 
1860. 

A.  D.  1858. — The  Orsini  attempt  to  assassi- 
nate Napoleon  HI.— Complaints  against  Eng- 
land.    Sec  Exgi..\nd:   A.  D.  1858-18.59. 

A.  D.  1859. — Alliance  with  Sardinia  and 
war  with  Austria.— 'Victories  of  Magenta  and 
Solferino.— Liberation  of  Lombardy. —  Peace 
of  Villafranca.—  Acquisition  of  Savoy  and 
Nice.  See  Italy:  A.  U.  1856-1859,  and  1859- 
1861. 
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A.  D.  i860. — The  Chevalier-Cobden  com- 
mercial treaty  with  England.  Soe  T.viukk 
Leuisi.atidn  (Fua.nce):  A.  I).  1^.5:5-1860. 

A.  D.  1860-1870. — Modifications  of  the  im- 
perial constitution.  —  "  <  >ri.i;iii:illy  .  .  .  the 
powLT  of  tlic  iji'gisliitive  Bcidy  uns  limited  to  vot- 
ing anil  rejecting  as  a  whole  the  law.s  su1)mittcil 
to  it  b}'  the  E.xecutive;  there  was  no  such  thing 
as  criticism  or  control  of  tlic  general  policy  of 
the  reign :  l)ut  tlie  year  1860  opened  a  period  of 
development  in  the  direction  of  liberty;  by  a 
decree  of  the  Xovembcrof  tliat  year  the  Emperor 
permitted  the  r)e])utics  to  draw  nji  an  address  in 
answer  to  his  speech,  giving  tliem  tliereby  the 
opportunity  to  c'riticise  his  jioliey ;  by  that  of 
December  1861  he  allowed  tliem  to  vote  tlie 
budget  liy  sections,  tliat  is  to  say,  to  discuss  and. 
if  desirable,  reject  its  items:  l)y  tli.-it  of  .Innuary 
1867  lie  sultstituted  for  tlie  Address  the  riglit  of 
questioning  the  Ministers,  who  miglit  be  dele- 
gated to  tile  C'liamlier  by  tlie  Emjieror  to  take 
part  in  certain  definite  discussions;  lastly,  by  tliat 
of  Septemlier  ls6U  he  gave  to  tlie  Legislative 
Body  tile  riglit  of  initiating  laws,  removed  the  re- 
strictions liitlierto  retained  on  tlie  riglit  of  amend- 
ment anil  of  ([uestions,  and  made  tlie  Ministers 
responsilile  to  tlie  Cliamber.  Tims  tlie  Constitu- 
tion was  deliberate!}'  modified,  by  the  initiative 
of  the  Emjieror  himself,  from  the  form  of  im- 
perial despotism  to  that  of  parliamentary  mon- 
archy: this  modified  CVmstitution  was  submitted 
to  a  plebiscite  in  May  I8TI).  and  once  more  the 
people  ratified  the  Empire  by  over  seven  million 
votes  against  a  million  and  a  half." — G.  L.  Dick- 
inson, Revoliiti'iii  1111(1  Jieiirtiiiii.  in  Murhrn  France, 
ch.  7,  nei-t.  3. 

A.  D.  1861-1867. — Intervention  in  Mexico 
and  its  humiliating  failure.  See  ..Mexico  :  A.I). 
18C1-1S6T. 

A.  D.  1862. — Commercial  treaty  ■with  Ger- 
many. See  T.vuiEF  Leoisl.vtiox  (Geksiany): 
A.  I).  is.-):i-isii2. 

A.  D.  1866. —  Withdrawal  of  troops  from 
Rome.     See  Itai.v:  A.  I).  is(ji-is(i(i. 

A.  D.  1866-1870. —  Territorial  concessions 
demanded  from  Germany  — The  Luxemburg 
question. — War  temporarily  averted.  See  Ger- 
many: A.  I),  isoii-isro. 

A.  D.  1867.— Last  defense  of  Papal  sov- 
ereignty at  Rome. —  Defeat  of  Garibaldi  at 
Mentana.     Scr  Italy:  A.I).  IsiiT-isTo. 

A.  D.  1870  ijune— July).— "The  Hohenzol- 
lern  incident."—  Unjustifiable  declaration  of 
war  against  Prussia. — "Towards  the  last  of 
June,  18711,  there  arose  wh;it  is  known  as  the 
'  HolienzoUcrn  incident.'  which  assumed  so  mucli 
importance,  as  it  led  U|)  to  the  Frane(p-(!erm;ui 
W;ir.  In  June,  1868,  tiueen  I.sabell:i  luid  been 
chased  from  Spain,  and  had  sought  refuge  in 
France.  The  S]ianish  Cortes,  maintaining  the 
monarchical  form,  otlered  the  Crown  of  Spain  to 
Prince  Hohenzollern,  a  relation  of  the  King  of 
Prussia  [see  Spain:  A.  D.  1866-1873].  The 
French  Minister  at  Madrid  telegrajihed  that 
Prince  Leopold  Hohenzollern  had  been  nomi- 
nated to  the  throne  of  Sijaiu,  and  had  aecejiteil. 
This  produced  the  utmost  excitement  anil  indig- 
nation among  the  French  ijeople.  The  Paris 
press  teemed  with  articles  more  or  less  violent, 
calling  on  the  government  to  prevent  tliis  out- 
rage, even  at  the  cost  of  war.  The  journals  of 
all  shades  were  unanimous  in  the  matter,  con- 
tending  that   it   was   an   insult   and   a  peril   to 


France,  and  could  not  be  tolerated.  The  Oppo- 
sition in  the  Chamber  made  the  incident  an  oiia- 
.sion  for  attacking  the  government,  alleging  that 
it  was  owing  to  its  weak  and  v:icillating  policy 
that  Fnmce  was  indebted  to  her  fresh  iiuniiliii- 
tion.  The  govenuuciit  journals,  however,  laid 
the  whole  blame  upon  the  amliition  of  Count  Dis- 
marck,  who  lia<l  become  to  them  a  bete  noire. 
.  .  .  Both  parties  vied  with  each  other  in  showing 
the  extent  of  their  dislike  to  the  great  Prussian 
Chancellor.  Much  pressure  was  .soon  brought 
to  bear  in  the  proper  quarters;  the  result  of  this 
was  the  withclrawal  of  the  Ilolienzollern  candi- 
dacy. Expliinations  were  made,  better  counsels 
seemed  to  prevail,  and  all  immediate  trouble 
appeared  averted.  It  seemeil  quite  certain  that 
all  danger  of  a  war  between  France  and  Ger- 
many was  at  an  end,  and  all  being  quiet  on  the 
banks  of  the  Seine,  on  the  3d  of  July  I  left 
Paris  in  pursuit  of  health  and  recreation  at  the 
lulling  waters  of  Carlsbad,  of  farolf  Bohemia. 
I  was  in  excellent  rehitions  with  the  Duke  de 
Gr.imont,  and  everything  appeared  to  lie  .serene. 
I  had  hardly  reached  Carlsbad,  when  scanty 
news  was  received  of  a  somewhat  threatening 
character.  I  could  hardly  believe  that  anything 
very  serious  was  likely  to  result;  j'ct  I  was 
somewhat  uneasy.  Going  to  drink  the  water  at 
one  of  the  health-giving  springs,  early  in  the 
morning  of  July  1.5tli,  my  Alsati:in  valet  brought 
me  the  startling  news,  that  a  jirivate  telegram, 
received  at  midnight,  gave  the  intelligence  that 
France  had  declared  war  against  Germany.  The 
news  fell  upon  the  thous:iiids  of  visitors  and  the 
people  of  Carlsbad,  like  a  clap  of  thunder  in  a 
cloudless  sky,  and  the  most  intense  excitement 
prevailed.  The  nearest  railroad  .station  to  C:irls- 
bad,  at  that  time,  was  Eger,  .  .  .  I  rode  all  night 
from  Carlsbad  to  Eger.  Taking  the  railroad 
from  Eger  to  Paris,  and  ])assing  tlirougli  Bavaria, 
Baden,  Darmstadt  and  the  v:illey  of  the  Hhine, 
the  excitement  was  something  prodigious,  recall- 
ing to  me  the  days  at  home  of  the  firing  upon 
Sumter,  in  1861.  The  troops  were  rushing  to 
the  depots;  the  trains  were  all  blocked,  and 
confusion  everywhere  reigned  supreme.  After 
great  delays,  and  much  (liseonifort,  and  a  jour- 
ney of  fifty-two  hours,  I  reached  Paris  at  ten 
o'clock  at  night,  July  18th,  The  great  masses  of 
people,  naturally  so  excit;ible  and  turbulent,  had 
been  maddened  by  the  false  news  so  skilfully 
disseminated,  that  King  AVilliam,  at  Ems,  had  in- 
sulted the  French  nation  through  its  Ambassa- 
dor. ...  It  soon  turned  out  that  all  the  rcjiorts 
wliicli  had  been  spread  over  P:iris,  that  King 
AVilliani  had  insulted  the  French  Amliassador 
were  utterly  false,  and  had  not  the  slightest 
found;ition.  The  French  Ambassador,  M.  Bene- 
detti.  denied  that  he  had  received  the  least  indig- 
nity from  the  Emperor.  The  plain  truth  seemt-d 
to  be  that  the  French  Ambassador  courteously 
approached  the  Emperor,  while  walking  in  the 
garden  of  the  Kursaal,  and  spoke  to  him  in  relation 
to  the  pending  difficulties  then  existing  between 
the  two  countries.  The  good  old  king  was  kind 
;uid  ])olite,  as  lie  always  is  to  eveiy  one  witli 
whom  he  comes  in  contact,  and  when  M.  Bene- 
detti  commenced  talking  in  relation  to  matters  of 
such  a  gnive  character,  lie  politely  st:ited  that  he 
would  have  to  talk  upon  such  questions  with  the 
German  Foreign  Otfice.  All  that  was  very 
proper,  and  nobody  thought  of  it,  or  supposed 
that  there  was  anv  indignity,  as  there  was  not 
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the  slightest  intended.  .  .  .  Tlie  exaa-gerutions 
in  Paris  and  Fninee  i>l'  this  simple  incident  sur- 
passed all  bonnils,  and  tiiey  were  apiiarenlly 
maile  to  inflame  the  people  still  more.  It  really 
appeared  that  the  Government  of  France  liad  de- 
termined to  have  war  with  Germanj'.  coi'ite  que 
cmlte.  Tlie  alleged  causes  growing  out  of  tlie 
talk  that  Germany  was  to  put  a  German  jirince 
on  tlie  thrime  of  Spain  were  but  a  mere  pretext. 
The  Hohenzollern  candidature  had  been  with- 
drawn, and  there  was  no  necessity  or  sense  in 
any  further  trouble.  But  the  truth  was  that, 
after  eighteen  years  of  ])eaec,  the  courtiers  and 
adventurers  who  surrounded  the  Emperor  seemed 
to  think  that  it  was  al)out  time  to  have  a  war,  to 
awaken  the  martial  spirit  of  the  French  people, 
to  plant  the  French  eagles  in  triumph  in  the 
capital  of  some  foreign  country,  and,  as  a  con- 
sequence, to  fix  firmly  on  the  throne  the  son  of 
Napoleon  the  Third,  and  restore  to  the  Imjierial 
crown  the  lustre  it  had  lost." — E.  B.  Washbiirne, 
Mecollcetwns  of  a  Miiiialir  to  Fniiice,  i\  1,  eh.  2. 

Also  in:  "W.  Jliiller,  Piditical  Hist,  of  liecent 
Times,  sect.  25. — G.  B.  Malleson,  The  liefoundiny 
of  the  Gerninii  Empire,  ch.  11. — W.  Rilstow,  The 
Viirfor  the  Uhine  Frontier,  1870,  ch.  6  (r.  1). 

A.  D.  i870(July — August). — Disastrous  open- 
ing of  the  war. — Defeats  at  Worth,  Spichern 
and  Gravelotte. — Bazaine's  army  shut  up  in 
Metz. — "July  'i:',i\  Napoleon  intrusted  tlie  re- 
gency to  the  empress  for  the  period  of  his  absence 
from  Paris.  ...  On  the  28th,  .  .  .  accompanied 
by  his  son,  [he]  left  for  Jletz,  to  assume  com- 
mand of  the  army.  .  .  .  The  army  consisted  of 
eight  corijs.  Of  these,  the  1st,  under  ^Marshal 
MacMahon,  was  stationed  at  Strasburg;  the  2d, 
under  General  Frossard,  at  St.  Avoid ;  the  3d, 
under  Marshal  Bazaine,  at  Metz:  the  4th,  uniler 
General  Ladminiult.  at  Diedenhofen(Thionvillc): 
the  oth,  under  General  Faillv,  at  Bitscli;  tlieGtli, 
under  Marshal  Canrobert,  in  the  camp  at  C'hrdons ; 
the  7tli,  under  General  Felix  Douay,  atBelfort: 
the  8th, — ^the  Imperial  Guard  —  under  General 
Bourbaki.  at  Nancy.  According!}-,  the  French 
forces  were  divided  into  two  groups,  the  larger 
stationed  on  the  Moselle,  and  the  smaller  in 
Alsace.  To  the  latter  belonged  the  1st  and  7th 
corps,  both  of  wliicli  were  placed  under  the  com- 
mand <,)f  ^larshal  JIacMahon,  with  orders  to  pre- 
vent the  crown  prince's  army  from  entering  Al- 
sace. The  larger  group  comprised  the  2d,  3d, 
and  4tli  corjjs.  .  .  .  The  6th  and  8th  were  to 
have  ftirmed  the  reserve :  but  the  greatly  superior 
numbers  of  Prince  Frederic  Charles  and  Stein- 
nietz,  who  were  advancing  against  this  larger 
group,  necessitated  the  immediate  bringing  of 
those  corps  to  the  front.  The  connection  be- 
tween the  two  groups  was  to  be  maintained  by 
the  oth  corps,  stationed  at  Bitsch.  Skirmishing 
of  the  advanced  posts  and  collisions  between  re- 
connoitering  parties  began  on  the  19th  of  Julv. 
The  most  important  of  these  minor  engagements 
was  that  at  Saarbriieken,  on  the  2d  of  August 
[the  French  claiming  a  victory].  .  .  .  August 
4th  the  crown  jirince  crossed  the  Frencli  frontier 
and  attacked  the  town  of  Weissenburg,  on  the 
little  river  Lauter.  .  .  .  Weissenburg  was  suc- 
cessfully carrieil  by  Prussian  and  Bavarian  bat- 
talions combined,  and  the  Geisberg  by  sixteen 
battalions  of  Prussians  alone.  .  .  .  August  5th 
MacMahou  with  his  corps  took  up  his  position 
at  \Vortli,  fortifying  the  heights  westward  from 
Saucrbach,  together  with  the  villages  of  Froscli- 


weiler  and  Elsasshauseu.  in  the  intention  of  meet  - 
iiig  at  that  place  the  advancing  columns  of  the 
crown  prince,  whose  attack  he  expected  on  the 
7tli.  To  strengthen  his  army  sufHciently  for  the 
task  re(piired  of  it  he  endeavored  to  bring  up 
General  Felix  Douay's  corps  frotn  Belfort  and 
Miihlhausen,  and  that  of  General  Failly  from 
Bitsch:  but  only  one  division  of  the  foriner  ar- 
rived in  time,  and  a  division  of  the  latter  which 
was  sent  to  his  support  did  not  reach  the  neigh- 
borhood of  the  battle-field  until  the  evening  of 
the  6th,  in  time  to  afford  a  partial  |iroteetion  on 
the  retreat.  Consequently,  Mac.Mahon  was  left 
with  not  more  than  45,000  men  to  face  the  crown 
prince's  whole  army.  ...  On  the  morning  of 
the  6th  the  advance  guard  of  the  5tli  corps'  l)c- 
came  involved  in  a  sharp  action  with  the  enemy," 
and  ' '  from  a  mere  skirmish  of  the  advance  guard 
resulted  the  decisive  battle  of  Worth.  .  .  .After 
Worth  itself  had  been  carried,  the  fighting  was 
most  severe  around  the  fortified  village  of  Frosch- 
weiler.  This  was  finally  taken,  and  a  desperate 
charge  of  the  French  cuirassiers  repulsed.  There- 
upon JlacMahon's  army  broke  and  fled  in  wild 
confusion,  .some  toward  the  passes  of  the  Vosges, 
others  to  Strasburg  or  Bitsch.  .  .  .  The  trophies 
of  victory  were  numerous  and  valuable:  200 offi- 
cers and  9,000  men  prisoners.  .  ,  .  The  French 
lost  6,000  dead  and  wounded:  the  German  loss 
was  489  officers  and  10.153  men  —  a  loss  greater 
than  that  of  Sadowa.  .  .  .  JIacMahonT  with 
about  15.000  of  his  defeated  troops,  reached 
Zabcrn  on  the  morning  of  the  7tli,  and  set  out 
thence  for  Ch;"dons,  whither  Generals  Doiuiy  and 
Failly  were  also  directed  to  lead  their  force's.  A 
new  army  was  to  be  formed  at  that  point,  and 
northern  Alsace  W'as  abandoned  to  the  crown 
prince's  victorious  troops.  The  Badish  division 
received  orders  to  march  against  Strasburg,  and 
by  the  Oth  the  whole  corps  was  assembled  before 
that  city.  Hagenau  having  been  taken  by  the 
cavalry  on  the  way.  .  .  .  Preparations  for  a  siege 
were  made,  a  regular  siege  corps  being  formed 
.  .  .  and  placed  under  the  command  of  General 
Werder.  With  the  remainder  of  the  third  army 
the  crown  prince  left  Worth  on  the  8th  of  August, 
inarched  through  the  unguarded  passes  of  the 
Vosges,  and  entered  Nancy  on  the  16th.  .  .  . 
Detachments  were  left  behind  to  blockade  Bitsch 
and  Pfalzburg.  At  Nancy  the  prince  rested  for 
a  few  days  and  waited  for  decisive  news  from 
the  Saar  and  Moselle.  A  second  victory  was 
won  on  the  Oth  of  August  at  Spichern  [or  For- 
bach].  Like  the  battle  of  Worth,  this  action 
was  not  the  result  of  a  strategical  combination, 
but  rather  of  a  misunderstanding.  .  .  .  Frossard 
[whose  corps  was  encountered  at  Spichern]  fell 
back  on  Metz  by  way  of  Saargenu'ind.  Bazaine, 
who,  although  not  more  than  seven  or  eight 
miles  from  tlie  field  of  battle,  had  made  no  at- 
tem]5t  to  come  to  Frossard's  assistance,  led  his 
corjis  to  the  same  place.  In  this  battle,  owing 
to  the  unfavorable  nature  of  the  ground,  the 
losses  of  the  conquerors  were  heavier  than  those 
of  the  conquered.  The  Germans  had  223  ofliicers 
and  4,648  men  dead,  wounded,  and  missing; 
while  the  French,  according  to  their  own  reports, 
lost  249  oflicers  and  3,829"  men,  2.000  of  whom 
were  taken  prisoners.  August  7th  the  victors 
continued  their  forward  march,  capturing  great 
stores  of  provisions  in  Forbach.  On  the  9th  St. 
Avoid  was  taken,  and  foraging  parties  advanced 
almost  to  Metz.     Marching  throuirh  the  Rhenish 
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Palatinate,  part  of  Prince  Frederic  Cliarles's  army 
directed  its  course  toward  3Ictz  by  way  of  Saar- 
briicken,  and  part  throujrli  Saargemi'md.  .  .  . 
In  the  imperial  head-quarters  at  Met/,  the  crreatest 
consternation  prevailed.  .  .  .  It  was  [linallyj  de- 
cided to  concentrate  live  army  corps  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Moselle,  at  ^Metz,  and  to  form  a 
second  army,  consisting  of  four  corps,  iinder 
Jlac^Ialion's  command,  in  the  camp  at  Chalons. 
The  first  line  of  defence  on  the  Rhine  and  8aar 
had  been  abandoned,  and  France  was  to  be  de- 
feniled  on  the  Jloselle.  By  this  decision  Alsace 
and  Lorraine  were  surrendered  to  the  foe  at  the 
very  outset."  On  the  9th  (jf  August  tlie  French 
emperor  transferred  the  chief  command  from 
himself  to  JIarsbal  Bazaine,  while  Lebanif  at 
the  same  time  withdrew  from  the  direction  of  the 
staff.  Simultaneously,  at  Paris,  the  (Jrannnont- 
Ollivier  ministry  resigned,  and  was  succeeded  by 
a  cabinet  formed  under  the  presidency  of  Count 
Palikao  (General  Montauban).  "New  levies  were 
called  into  the  field,  comprising  all  unmarried 
men  lietween  the  ages  of  i.i  and  30  not  already 
enrolled  in  the  '  garde  mobile.'  ...  In  the  Ger- 
man head -quarters  ...  it  was  resolved  in  some 
way  to  make  Bazaines  army  harmless,  either  by 
shutting  him  up  in  Jletz  "or  by  pushing  him 
northward  to  the  Belgian  frontier.  .  .  .  The  task 
wasaditticult  one.  ."  .  All  depended  upon  what 
course  Bazaine  might  conclude  to  pursue,  and 
the  energy  with  which  he  executed  his  plans. 
It  was  bispurpose  to  leave  :Metz  witli  the  field 
army  and  join  MacMahon  at  Chalons.  There 
wou'ld  then  be  3110,000  French  at  that  place  to 
block  tlie  German  march  to  Paris.  In  that  event 
the  Germans  would  have  to  leave  00,000  men  be- 
fore Aletz  .  .  .  and  Diedenhofen,  and  would  not 
have  enough  left  to  venture  an  attack  on  the 
united  anil  well-intrenched  armies  at  Clifdons. 
Accordingly,  the  union  of  those  two  armies  nuist 
be  prevented  at  any  price,  and  Bazaine  be  at- 
tacked before  Metz.  The  execution  of  this  plan 
led  to  the  severe  fighting  near  that  city  —  the 
battle  of  Colombey-Xouilly  (Borny),  on  the  14th, 
Vionville  on  the  ICth,  and  Gravelotte  on  the 
18th."  The  battle  of  Gravelotte  was  "the  first 
battle  in  the  war  in  which  a  pre-arranged  plan 
[ilollke's]  was  actually  carried  out.  ...  It  was 
a  brilliant  victory,  and  followed  by  important 
results.  Bazaines  arm}-  was  shut  up  in  the  for- 
tress and  among  tlie  outlying  forts,  and  ren- 
dered luiavailable  for  further  service  in  the  field. 
The  los.ses  of  the  French  amounted  to  about 
13,000  men.  including  600  officers;  the  Ger- 
man lo.ss  was  899  officers  and  19,260  men,  of 
whom  328  ottleers  and  4,909  men  were  killed  out- 
right. The  number  of  combatants  on  the  side  of 
the  French  was  about  140,000,  on  the  side  of  the 
Germans  178,818,  the  former  having  550,  and  the 
latter  823  cannon.  It  must  be  remembered,  how- 
ever, that  the  French  occupied  a  position  very 
mucli  of  the  nature  of  a  fortress,  which  had  to 
be  carried  by  storm." — -W.  MiiUer,  Political  His- 
tory of  licrcnt  Times,  sect.  25. 

Also  in:  Count  H.  von  Jloltke,  TJie  Frnnco- 
German  M'nv  of  1870-71,  sect.  1.— Col.  A.  Borb- 
staedt  and  JIaj.  F.  Dwycr,  The  Frnnco-Gennan 
W(ii;  ch.  10-29. 

A.  D.  1870  (August — September). — Invest- 
ment of  Metz  by  the  Germans. — Disastrous 
attempt  of  MacMahon  to  rescue  Bazaine. — 
The  catastrophe  at  Sedan. — "The  huge,  .stub- 
born, vehement  and  bloody  conflict  waged  in  the 


rural  tract  between  the  northern  edges  of  the 
Bois  de  Vau.\  and  the  Forest  of  .laumout,  which 
the  French  Marshal  called  the  '  Defence  of  the 
Lines  of  Amanvillers,'  the  Frencli  Army,  'the 
Battle  of  St.  Privat,'  and  the  Germans  tlie  battle 
of  'Gravelotte  —  St.  Privat.' established  the  mas- 
tery of  the  latter  over  'the  Army  of  the  Rhine." 
JIarshal  Bazaine  had  not  proved  strong  enough 
to  extricate  the  Army  he  was  suddenly  apiiointed 
to  command  from  the  false  position  in  which  it 
had  been  placed  Ijy  the  errors  and  hesitations  of 
the  Emperor  and  ^larshal  Leba'uf.  .  .  .  The 
German  leaders  forthwith  resolved,  and  acted  ou 
the  resolve,  to  take  tlie  largest  advantage  of  suc- 
cess. AVhen  the  broadening  day  showed  that  the 
French  were  encampe<l  under  the  guns  of  the 
fort,  and  that  they  did  not  betray  the  faintest 
symptom  of  fighting  for  egress  on  any  side,  the 
place  was  deliberately  invested.  .  .  .  Soon  the 
blockade  was  so  far  completed  that  only  adven- 
turous scouts  were  able  at  rare  intervals  to  work 
their  way  through  the  German  lines.  As  early 
as  the  forenoon  of  the  19tli,  the  King  iiad  de- 
cided to  form  what  came  to  be  called  the  'Army 
of  the  Jleuse '  out  of  the  Corps  which  were  not 
needed  to  uphold  the  investment  of  Metz,  and 
thus  place  himself  in  a  condition  to  assail  the 
French  Army  collecting  at  Chalons.  .  .  .  This 
formidable  force  was  jiut  under  the  command  of 
the  Crown  Prince  of  Sa.xony,  who  had  .shown 
himself  to  be  an  able  soldier.  Con.se<iuently, 
there  remained  behind  to  invest  Bazaine,  seven 
Corps  cl'Armee  and  a  Division  of  Reserve  under 
General  von  Kummer.  .  .  .  One  Army  had  been 
literally  imprisoned,  another  remained  at  large, 
and  behind  it  were  the  vast  resources  of  France. 
Three  Marshals  were  coojied  uji  in  the  cage  on 
the  Mo.selle;  one,  JIacMalion,  and  the  Emperor 
were  still  in  the  field  ;  and  upon  tlie  forces  with 
them  it  was  resolved  to  advance  at  once,  because 
prudence  required  that  they  should  be  shattered 
before  they  could  be  conipletelj-  organized,  and 
while  the  moral  effect  of  the  resounding  blows 
struck  in  Alsace  and  Lorraine  had  lost  none  of 
its  terrible  power.  Therefore  the  King  and  Gen- 
eral von  ]\Ioltke  started  on  the  morrow  of  victory 
to  march  on  Paris  through  the  plains  of  Cham- 
pagne."— G.  Hooper,  The  ('mapoifin  if  SkIko. 
ck.  10.  —  "While  the  German  invasion  liail  thus 
been  rolling  from  Lorraine  into  the  Hats  <if  Cliam- 
pague,  the  shattered  right  wing  of  the  anuy  of 
the  Rhine,  with  reinforcements  sent  off  from 
Paris,  had  been  drawn  together  in  the  well- 
known  plains  made  memoralile  by  the  defeat  of 
Attila.  By  20  Aug.  the  first  and  fifth  French 
corps  marched  rapidly  from  the  Upper  iloselle 
to  the  JIarne,  had  been  joined  by  the  seventh 
corps  from  Belfort  and  by  the  twelfth  formed  in 
and  despatched  from  Paris;  and  this  force,  num- 
bering perhaps  130,000  men,  with  from  400  to 
500  guns,  had  been  concentrated  round  the  great 
camp  of  Chi'dons.  ilacmahon  was  given  the 
supreme  command,  and  the  first  operations  of 
the  experienced  chief  showed  that  he  understood 
the  present  state  of  affairs,  and  were  in  accord 
with  the  rules  of  strategy.  Bazaine,  lie  knew, 
was  in  peril  near  Jletz,  and  certainly  had  not 
attained  the  Meuse;  and  he  was  at  the  head  of 
the  last  army  which  France  coidd  assemble  for 
the  defence  of  her  capital.  In  these  circum- 
stances, impressed  perhaps  by  the  grand  mem- 
ories of  the  campaign  of  1814,  he  most  properly 
resolved   to   fall    back    towards  Paris;    but   as 
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Bazaine  was  possibly  not  far  distant,  and  a  position 
on  tlie  flank  of  the  German  advance  miglit  afi'ord 
a  favourable  opportunity  to  strike,  be  withdrew 
nortbwanls  on  the  ilst  to  Rbcims,  in  the  double 
hope  that  he  would  approach  liis  colleague  and 
threaten  the  communications  of  the  advancing 
enemy.  This,  we  repeat,  was  following  the  art 
of  war,  and  had  ilacmahon  firml)-  adhered  to  his 
purpose,  there  would  have  been  no  Sedan  and  no 
treaty  of  Frankfort.  Unhappily  the  marshal,  a 
hero  in  tjie  field,  was  deficient  in  real  strength  of 
character,  and  at  this  critical  moment  evil  coun- 
sels and  false  information  shook,  and  at  last 
changed,  a  resolve  that  ought  to  have  never  fal- 
tered. A  new  administration  had  been  formed 
in  Paris,  and  Palikao,  the  minister  of  war,  de- 
voted to  the  Empire,  and  especially  bent  on  sat- 
isfying the  demands  of  the  excited  capital,  which 
passionately  insisted  on  the  relief  of  Bazaine, 
had  conceived  a  project  by  which  he  hoped  that 
this  great  object  would  be  effected  and  the  'dy- 
nasty '  be  restored  in  popular  opinion.  The  army 
of  the  Meuse,  he  argued,  was  near  that  stream, 
round  Verdun ;  the  third  army  was  far  away  to 
the  south;  there  was  a  considerable  interval  be- 
tween the  two  masses;  and  the  army  of  Clullons, 
then  at  Rheims,  was  not  far  from  the  Upper 
Meuse.  In  those  circumstances  it  was  quite 
practicable,  should  !Macmahon  rapidly  advance 
to  the  3Ieuse,  to  overpower  with  his  largely 
superior  force  the  army  of  the  Meuse  before  sup- 
port coukl  be  sent  from  the  distant  third  army ; 
and  the  enemy  in  his  path  being  swept  aside, 
the  marsilial  could  then  descend  on  Jletz,  fall 
with  the  collected  strength  of  the  army  of  Cha- 
lons on  the  divided  fragments  of  the  investing 
force,  and  triumphantly  effect  his  junction  with 
Bazaine,  having  routed,  perhaps,  the  first  and 
second  armies  before  the  third  could  appear  on 
the  scene.  The  defiles  and  woods  of  the  Argonne 
and  the  Ardennes,  stretching  between  the  French 
and  the  German  armies,  Palikao  insisted,  would 
form  a  screen  to  conceal  the  advance  of  the  army 
of  Chillons.  and  would  greatly  facilitate  the  pro- 
posed movement.  This  project  reached  Jlacma- 
hon  on  21  Aug.,  and  may  be  pronounced  one  of 
the  most  reckless  ever  designed  by  a  desperate 
gambler  in  war.  .  .  .  !Macmahi)n  at  first  refused 
to  listen  to  what  he  condemned  as  a  hopeless  proj- 
ect ;  but  bad  advisers  found  their  way  to  him, 
and  his  resolution  was  already  yielding  when  a 
calamitous  event  fixed  his  shifting  purpose.  A 
tlespatch  from  Bazaine,  obscure  and  untrue,  an- 
nounced that  he  was  on  his  way  northward. 
JIacmahou  inferred  that  his  beleaguered  col- 
league had  left  Metz  and  eluded  his  foes,  and. 
thinking  that  he  would  reach  Bazaine  before 
long,  in  an  evil  hour  for  France  and  for  himself, 
he  consented  to  attempt  the  march  to  the  Meuse." 
W.  O'C.  ilnrris,  T/te  Campnir/n  of  Stahia  [Eng- 
h'sh  Hist'ji-icid  Hee.,  April,  1888).— "  It  was  not 
until  the  afternoon  of  August  23  that  31acila- 
hon's  army  passed  through  Rheims.  Anxious, 
and  knowing  that  everything  depended  on  speed, 
he  adilressed  some  columns  as  they  toiled  on- 
wards, reminding  them  that  French  soldiers  had 
marched  thirty  miles  a  day  under  the  sun  of 
Africa.  The  difference,  however,  was  great  be- 
tween raids  made  by  a  few  light  regiments  and 
the  advance  of  a  raw  unwieldy  mass;  an<l  though 
the  marshal  endeavoureil  to  hurry  them  forward, 
he  was  confronted  witli  almost  insurmountable 
obstacles.     Scarcely  hail  the  armv  made  a  march 


towards  establishing  itself  at  Bethniville,  on  the 
Suippe,  when  commissariat  difficulties  obliged 
him  to  re-approach  the  line  of  the  railway.  He 
maile  a  movement  on  his  left,  and  reached  Retliel 
on  the  24th.  in  order  to  obtain  for  his  troops  sev- 
eral daj's'  subsistence.  This  distribution  occu- 
pied the  whole  of  the  2oth.  ...  As  the  direction 
of  the  French  movement  could  not  now  be  con- 
cealed, at  this  point  MacMahon  made  arrange- 
ments for  marching  with  all  possible  rapidit}'. 
It  may  be  doubted,  however,  whether  Napoleon 
himself,  at  the  head  of  the  grand  army  could 
have  made  the  haste  which  the  marshal  designed 
with  his  raw  and  partly  demoralized  troops.  .  .  . 
His  army  was  altogether  unequal  to  forced 
marches,  and  moved  at  this  critical  moment  with 
the  sluggishness  inherent  in  its  defective  organ- 
ization. Encumbered  with  stragglers,  badly 
pioneered,  and  checked  by  hindrances  of  every 
kind,  it  made  hardlj-  ten  miles  a  day;  and  it  was 
the  27th  of  August  before  its  right  column,  still 
far  from  the  Meuse,  passed  through  Youziers, 
and  the  left  reached  Le  Chene.  ...  On  the  27th 
it  was  openly  boasted  of  in  Paris  that  ilacMahon 
had  gained  at  least  forty-eight  hours'  start  of  the 
Crown  Prince,  and  his  coming  success  was  firmly 
counted  on  bj-  the  imperialist  cabinet,  whereas, 
in  reality,  the  whole  scheme  was  foiled  before- 
hand by  Yon  iloltke's  and  General  Blumenthal's 
prompt  combination.  ...  If  in  fighting,  in  the 
boldness  of  their  cavalry,  the  activity  of  their 
staff,  the  cool  firing  of  their  infantry,  and  the 
skilful  tactical  use  of  their  guns,  the  superiority 
of  the  Germans  to  their  antagonists  had  been 
already  proved;  it  onl}'  required  the  contrast 
now  presented  between  the  movements  of  the 
two  armies  to  show,  that  in  no  jjoiut  had  the 
difference  of  training  and  jnoral  feeling  told  more 
in  favour  of  the  invaders  than  in  that  of  the 
marching,  on  which  the  elder  Napoleon  so  often 
relied  for  his  advantage  over  these  very  Germans. 
.  .  .  Between  the  27tli  and  the  morning  of  the 
29th,  the  right  column  of  the  French  army  had 
only  its  outposts  at  Buzancy,  while  the  left, 
though  its  outposts  touched  Stenay,  was  only  at 
Stonneand  Beaumont,  both  columns  spreading  a 
long  way  backward;  in  other  words,  they  were 
still  a  march  from  the  Jleuse,  which  they  ought 
to  have  passetl  three  days  before,  and  their  rear- 
ward divisions  were  yet  distant.  The  German 
armies,  from  the  26th  to  the  29th,  made  astonish- 
ing exertions  to  close  on  JIacJIahouas  he  crossed 
towards  the  ileuse,  and  success  was  already 
within  their  grasp.  The  force  of  the  Crown 
Prince  of  Saxony,  in  two  columns,  had  reached 
the  ^leuse  at  Dun  on  the  27th,  and  was  thus  in  a 
position  to  arrest  and  retard  the  vanguard  of  the 
French  whenever  it  attempted  to  cross  the  river. 
>Ieanwhile  the  army  of  the  Crown  Prince  of 
Prussia,  hastening  forward  by  Yarenues  and 
Grand  Pre,  and  to  the  left  by  Senuc  and  Suippe, 
had  arrived  close  to  the  line  of  march  of  3Iac!Ma- 
hon's  right  column,  and  by  the  evening  of  the 
28th  had  occupied  it  about  \'ouziers.  A  step 
farther,  and  this  immense  army  would  be  upon 
the  jiositions  of  the  luckless  French,  who,  as- 
sailed in  Hank  and  rear  by  superior  numbers, 
could  not  fail  to  be  involved  in  terrible  disaster. 
.  .  .  MacMahon  [on  the  27th].  observing  that 
the  enemy  so  completely  surrounded  liim,  felt 
more  than  ever  satisfied  that  it  would  be  irapos- 
silile  to  carry  out  the  plan  which  had  been  pre- 
scribed to  him  at  Paris;  and  to  save,  if  possible. 
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tlie  sole  army  which  France  liad  at  licr  disposal, 
he  accordingly  resolved  to  turn  liack  in  a  westerly 
direction.  .  .  .  The  same  eveniniu  he  sent  .  .  . 
[a]  telegram  to  the  Count  PaliUao.  at  Paris.  .  .  . 
In  reply  to  this,  the  government  sent  a  telegram 
to  the  emperor  at  eleven  o'clock  the  same  night, 
tellinir  liim  tliat  if  they  abandoned  Bazaine  there 
would  certainly  be  a  revolution  in  Paris,  and 
they  would  themselves  be  attacked  by  all  tlie 
enemy's  forces.  .  .  .  The  emperor  admits  tliat 
lie  could  unquestionably  have  set  this  order  aside, 
but  ■  lie  was  resolved  not  to  oppose  the  decision 
of  the  regency,  and  had  resigned  himself  to  sub- 
mit to  tlie  consequences  of  tlie  fatality  wliich  at- 
tached  itself  to  all  the  resolutions  of  the  govern- 
ment.' As  f(ir  !MacMahou,  he  again  liowed  to 
the  decision  intimated  to  him  from  Paris,  and 
once  more  turned  towards  Jlctz.  These  orders 
and  counter-orders  naturally  occasioned  further 
delay,  and  the  French  headquarters  liad  reached 
no  farther  than  Stonne  on  the  2Stli.  .  .  .  On 
Jlonday,  August  29,  Be  Failly  occupied  the 
country  between  Beaumont  ami  hitonne,  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  !Meuse;  while  tlie  main  liody  of 
the  French  army,  under  ilac.Malion  in  person,  had 
crossed  the  river,  and  were  encamped  on  the  right 
bank  at  Vau.\,  between  Jlouzonand  Carignan, 
and  on  the  morning  of  the  30th  the  emperor 
telegraphed  to  Paris  that  a  lirilliant  victory  miglit 
be  expected.  MacMalion's  position  was  in  a 
sharp  wedge  of  country  formed  by  the  conflu- 
ence of  the  rivers  Meusc  and  Cliiers,  and  it  was 
liis  intention  to  advance  towards  JIontniMy. 
The  other  part  of  his  army  w-as  close  to  the  river 
on  its  left  bank.  .  .  .  The  battle  —  or  rather 
series  of  battles,  for  the  lighting  extended  over 
three  days  —  wliich  was  to  decide  whether  or  not 
he  would  reach  Jletzand  liberate  Bazaine,  bc.gan 
in  earnest  a  little  before  noon  on  Tuesday,  Au- 
gust 30." — H.  M.  Hozier.  Thf  Fninrn-Prnx/iiKii 
War.  p.  1,  (•//.  13.  —  "The  retreating  French  were 
concentrated,  or  rather  ma.ssed.  under  the  walls 
of  Sedan,  in  a  valley  commonly  called  the  Sink 
of  Givonne.  The  army  consisted  of  twenty- 
nine  brigades,  fifteen  divisions,  and  four  corps 
d'armee,  numbering  ninety  thousand  men.  '  It 
was  there,'  says  Victor  Hugo,  'no  one  could 
guess  what  for,  without  order,  without  disci- 
pline, a  mere  crowd  of  men,  waiting,  as  it  seemed, 
to  lie  seized  by  an  iiumenscly  powerful  hand. 
It  seemed  to  lie  under  no  particular  anxiety. 
The  men  who  composed  it  knew,  or  thought  tliej- 
knew,  that  the  enemy  was  far  away.  Calculat- 
ing four  leagues  as  a  day's  march,  they  believed 
the  Germans  to  be  at  three  days'  distance.  The 
commanders,  however,  towards  nightfall,  made 
some  ))reparatioiis  for  safety.  The  wliole  army 
formed  a  sort  of  horse-shoe,  its  point  turniiin: 
towards  Sedan.  This  disposition  proved  that  its 
chiefs  believed  themselves  in  safety.  The  valley 
was  one  of  those  which  the  Emiieror  Xapoleon 
used  to  call  a  "bowl,"  and  which  Admiral  Van 
Trom)!  designated  by  a  less  polite  name.  No 
place  could  liave  been  better  calculated  to  shut 
in  an  army.  Its  very  numbers  were  against  it. 
Once  in,  if  the  way  out  were  blocked,  it  could 
never  leave  it  again.  Some  of  the  generals, — 
General  Wimpfen  among  them  —  saw  this,  and 
were  uneasy;  but  the  little  court  around  the  em- 
peror was  confident  of  safety.  "At  worst," 
they  said,  "we  can  always  reach  the  Belgian 
frontier."  The  commonest  military  jirecautions 
were   neglected.     The   army  slept   soundly    on 


the  night  of  August  31.  At  the  worst  they  be- 
lieved themselves  to  have  a  line  of  retreat  open 
to  Jlezieres,  a  town  on  the  frontier  of  Belgium. 
Xo  cavalry  reconnoissance  was  made  that  night; 
the  guards  were  nut  doubled.  The  French  be- 
lieved themselves  more  than  forty  miles  from  the 
Gerniiin  army.  They  liehaved  as  if  tliey  thought 
that  army  unconcentrated  and  ill-inforniel.  at- 
tempting vaguely  several  things  at  once,  and  in- 
capable of  converging  on  one  point,  namely, 
Sedan.  They  thought  they  knew  that  the  column 
under  the  Prince  of  Saxony  was  marching  upon 
Chrdons,  and  that  the  Crown  Prince  of  Prussia 
was  marching  upon  Metz.  But  that  night,  while 
the  French  army,  in  fancied  security,  was  sleep- 
ing at  Sedan,  this  is  what  was  piissing  among 
the  enemy.  By  a  cpiarter  to  two  A.  ^I.  the  army 
of  the  Prince  of  Saxony  w-as  on  its  march  east-''' 
ward  with  orders  not  to  tire  a  shot  till  five  o'clock, 
and  to  make  as  little  noise  as  possible.  They 
marched  without  baggage  of  any  kind.  At  the 
same  hour  another  division  of  the  Prussian  army 
marched,  with  equal  noiselessness,  from  another 
direction  on  Sedan,  while  the  Wiirtemburgers 
secured  the  road  to  Mezieres,  thereby  cutting  off 
the  possibility  of  a  retreat  into  Belgium.  At  the 
same  moment,  namely,  five  o'clock, —  on  all  the 
hills  around  Sedan,  at  all  points  of  the  compass, 
appeared  a  dense  dark  luass  of  German  troops, 
with  tlieir  commanders  and  artillery.  Not  one 
sound  had  been  heard  by  the  French  army,  not 
even  an  order.  Two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
men  were  in  a  circle  on  the  heights  round  the 
Sink  of  Givonne.  They  had  come  as  stealthily 
and  as  silently  as  scriicnts.  They  were  there 
when  the  sun  rose,  and  the  French  army  were 
prisoners.'  [Victor  Hugo,  C/iofi's  Viiex]. —  The 
battle  was  one  of  artillery.  The  Gerniiin  guns 
commanded  every  part  of  the  crowded  vallej'. 
Indeed  the  fi.ght  was  simply  a  massacre.  ThiTc 
was  no  hope  for  the  French,  tliough  they  fought 
bravely.  Their  best  troops,  the  Garde  Ini])eriale, 
were  with  Bazaine  at  Jletz.  Marslial  Mac.Maliou 
was  wounded  very  early  in  the  day.  The  com- 
mand passed  first  to  General  Ducrot.  who  was 
also  disabled,  and  afterwards  to  Wimpfen,  a 
brave  African  general  who  had  hurrieil  from  Al- 
geria just  in  time  to  take  part  in  this  disastrous 
ilay.  He  told  the  emperor  that  the  only  hope 
was  for  the  troops  to  cut  their  way  out  of  the 
valley ;  but  the  army  was  too  closely  crowded, 
too  disorganized,  to  make  this  practicable.  One 
Zouave  regiment  accomplislied  this  feat,  and 
reached  Belgium.  That  night  —  the  night  of 
September  1  —  an  aide-de-camp  of  the  Emjieror 
Napoleon  carried  this  note  to  the  camp  of  the 
king  of  Prussia:  —  ^lonsieur  Mon  Frere,  —  Not 
having  been  able  to  die  in  midst  of  my  troops,  it 
only  remains  for  me  to  place  my  sword  in  the 
hands  of  your  JIajesty.  I  am  your  ^Majesty's 
good  brother.  Napoleon.  .  .  .  With  Napoleon 
in.  fell  not  only  his  own  reputation  as  a  ruler, 
but  the  glory  of  his  uncle  and  the  presti.sie  of  his 
name.  The  fallen  emperor  and  Bismarck  met  in 
a  little  house  upon  the  banks  of  the  Meuse. 
t;hairs  were  brought  out,  and  they  talked  in  the 
open  air.  It  was  a  glorious  autumn  morning. 
The  emperor  looked  care-worn,  as  well  he  might. 
He  wished  to  see  the  king  of  Prussia  before  the 
articles  of  capitulation  were  drawn  up :  but  King 
AVilliam  declined  the  interview.  When  the  ca- 
pitulation was  signed,  however,  lie  drove  over  to 
visit  the  captive  emperor  at  a  chateau  where  the 
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latter  had  taken  refuge.  Their  interview  was 
private ;  only  the  two  sovereigns  were  present. 
The  French  emperor  afterwards  e.\  pressed  to  the 
Crown  Prince  of  Prussia  his  deep  sense  of  the 
courtesy  sliown  hint.  He  was  desirous  of  pass- 
ing as  unnoticed  as  possible  through  French  ter- 
ritory, where,  indeed,  exasperation  against  hira, 
as  the  first  cause  of  the  misfortunes  of  France, 
was  so  great  that  his  life  would  have  been  in 
peril.  The  ne.\t  day  he  proceeded  to  the  beau- 
tiful palace  at  Cassel  called  Wilhelmshijlie,  or 
William's  liest.  It  had  been  built  at  ruinous  ex- 
pense by  Jerome  Bonaparte  while  king  of  West- 
phalia, and  was  then  called  Napoleon's  Rest. 
.  .  .  Thus  eighty  thousand  men  capitulated  at 
Sedan,  and  were  marched  as  prisoners  into  Ger- 
many ;  one  hundred  and  seventy-five  thousand 
French  soldiers  remained  shut  up  in  iletz,  be- 
sides a  few  thousand  more  in  Strasburg,  Phals- 
bourg,  Toul.  and  Belfort.  But  the  road  was 
open  to  Paris,  and  thither  the  various  German 
armies  marched,  leaving  ■  the  Landwehr,  which 
could  not  be  ordered  to  serve  beyond  the  limits 
of  Germany,  to  hold  Alsace  and  Lorraine,  alrea<ly 
considered  a  part  of  the  Fatherland." — E.  W. 
Latimer.  Franee  in  the  XincteditJi  Centnrti,  c/i. 
12. — "  The  German  army  had  lost  in  the  battle 
of  Sedan  about  460  officers  and  8.0OO  men  killed 
and  wounded.  On  the  French  side  the  loss  sus- 
tained in  the  battle  and  at  the  capitulation 
amounted  according  to  their  returns  to  the  fol- 
lowing: Killed  3.000  men;  wounded  14,000;  pris- 
oners (in  the  battle)  21.000;  prisoners  (at  the 
capitulation)  83.000;  disarmed  in  Belgium  3,000; 
total  1-24.000. "—77«'  Fni nc<>-Giriinin''War :  Ger- 
man Official  Account,  pt.  1,  v.  2,  p.  408. 

Ai.so  IS:  Capt.  G.  Fitz-Gfeorge,  Plan  of  the 
buttle  of  Sedan,  irith  jfemoir. — A.  Forbes,  My 
Experiences  of  tlie  War  bet.  France  and  Germany, 
pt.  1,  ch.  4  (c.  1).— Col.  A.  Borbstaedt  and  ilaj. 
F.  Dwyer,  The  Franr^i-German  War.  ch.  30-40. 
— G.  B.  Malleson,  The  Rfoiindinr/  of  the  German 
Empire,  ch.  14. 

A.  D.  1870  (September).  —  Revolution  at 
Paris. — Collapse  of  the  empire.  —  Self-con- 
stitution of  the  Government  of  National  De- 
fense.— At  Paris,  the  whole  truth  of  the  tre- 
mendous disaster  at  Sedan  was  but  slowly 
learned.  On  the  afternoon  of  Saturday.  Septem- 
ber 3.  Count  de  Palikao  intimated  a  little  part  of 
it,  only,  "  in  a  statement  to  the  Corps  Legislatif, 
announcing  that  Marshal  Bazaine,  after  a  vigorous 
sally,  had  been  obliged  to  retire  again  under  the 
walls  of  Jletz,  and  that  Macmahon.  after  a  series 
of  combats,  attendeil  by  reverses  and  successes  — 
having  at  the  outset  driven  a  part  of  the  enemy's 
army  into  the  !Meuse  —  had  been  compelled  to 
retreat  to  Sedan  and  ilezieres,  a  portion  of  his 
army  having  taken  refuge  in  Belgium.  The 
junction  of  the  two  armies  had  therefore  not  been 
made.  The  situation  was  serious,  calmly  ob- 
served the  Minister  of  War,  but  not  hopeless. 
Not  hopeless!  when  the  truth  was  that  one  armj' 
■was  blockaded  and  the  other  prisoner,  and  that 
there  were  no  reserves.  ...  At  a  midnight  sit- 
ting Count  de  Palikao,  still  determined  to  con- 
ceal a  portion  of  the  truth,  intimated  that  part  of 
Marshal  Jlacmalmn's  army  had  been  driven  back 
into  Sedan,  th:it  the  remainder  had  c;ipitulated, 
and  that  the  Emperor  had  been  made  prisoner.  >L 
•lules  Favre  met  this  announcement  of  fresh  dis- 
aster by  a  motion,  declaring  the  Emperor  and 
his  dynasty  to  have  forfeited  all  rights  conferred 


by  the  Constitution,  demanding  the  appointment 
of  a  Parliamentary  Committee  invested  with  the 
governing  power,  and  having  for  its  special  mis- 
sion the  expulsion  of  the  enemy  from  French  terri- 
tory, and  further  maintaining  General  Trochu  in 
his  post  as  Governor  of  Paris.  The  Chamber  then 
adjourned  till  the  morrow.  But  Paris  had  touched 
one  of  those  crises  when,  as  Pascal  says,  a  grain 
of  sand  will  give  a  turn  to  history  and  change  the 
life  of  nations,  and  the  morrow  brought  with  it 
the  downfall  of  the  Ministry,  of  the  dynasty,  of 
the  Empire,  and  of  that  bizarre  constitutional 
edifice  which  had  been  kept  waiting  so  long  for 
its  compleraental  crown.  ...  It  had  been  in- 
timated that  the  Corps  Legislatif  would  reas- 
semble at  noon,  before  which  time  numerous 
groups  collected  on  the  Place  de  la  Concorde,  and 
eventually  swelled  to  a  considerable  crowd.  The 
bridge  leading  to  the  Palais  Bourbon  was  guarded 
by  a  detachment  of  mounted  gendarmes,  and 
numerous  sergents-de-ville.  .  .  .  Battalions  of 
National  Guards  having,  however,  arrived,  the 
gendarmes,  after  flourishing  their  swords,  opened 
their  ranks  and  allowed  them  to  pass,  followed 
by  a  considerable  portion  of  the  crowd,  shouting 
■  Vive  la  Republique ! '  and  singing  the  '  Chant 
du  Depart.'  The  iron  gates  of  the  Palais  Bour- 
bon having  been  opened  to  admit  a  deputation 
of  National  Guards,  the  crowd  precipitated  itself 
forward,  and  in  a  few  minutes  the  steps  and 
courtyard  were  alike  invaded.  Cries  of  '  Vive 
la  Garde  Nationale !  '  '  Vive  la  Ligne ! '  '  Vive  la 
Republique  1 '  resounded  on  all  sides,  and  the 
soldiers  who  occupied  the  court  of  the  Palais 
Bourbon,  after  making  a  show  of  resistance, 
ended  by  hoisting  the  butt  ends  of  their  ritles  in 
the  air  in  sign  of  sympathy,  joining  at  the  same 
time  in  the  shouts  of  the  crowd,  while  the  latter, 
encountering  no  further  opposition,  proceeded 
to  invade  the  passages  of  the  Chamber,  at  the 
moment  Count  de  Keratry  was  attacking  the 
Ministry  for  surrounding  the  Corps  Legislatif 
with  troops  and  sergents-de-ville,  contrary  to  the 
orders  of  General  Trochu.  Count  de  Palikao, 
having  explained  the  relative  positions  of  the 
Governor  of  Paris  and  the  Jlinister  of  War.  in- 
troduced a  bill  instituting  a  Council  of  Govern- 
ment and  National  Defence,  composed  of  five 
members  elected  by  the  Legislative  Body,  the 
ministers  to  be  appointed  with  the  approval  of 
the  members  of  this  Council,  and  he,  Count  de 
Palikao,  to  occupy  the  post  of  Lieutenant-Gen- 
eral.  il.  Jules  Favre  having  claimed  priority 
for  the  motion  which  he  had  introduced  the  day 
before,  'SI.  Thiers,  pleading  the  necessity  for 
imion,  next  moved  that; — 'In  view  of  existing 
circumstances,  the  Chamber  appoints  a  Com- 
mission of  Government  and  National  Defence. 
A  Constituent  Assembly  will  be  convoked  as  soon 
as  circumstances  permit.'  The  Chamber  having 
declared  in  favour  of  their  urgency,  these  several 
propositions  were  eventually  referred  to  the 
Bureau,  and  the  sitting  was  suspended.  It  was 
during  this  period  that  the  crowd  penetrated  into 
the  Salles  des  Quatrc  Colonnes  and  de  la  Paix. 
...  At  half-past  two,  when  the  sitting  was  re- 
sumed, the  galleries  were  crowded  and  very 
noisy.  The  members  of  the  Left  only  were  in 
their  places.  It  was  in  vain  the  President  at- 
tempted to  obtain  silence,  in  vain  the  solemn 
huissiers  commanded  it.  .MM.  Gambctta  and 
Cremieux  appeared  together  at  the  tribime,  and 
the  former  begged  of  the  people  to  remain  (juiet. 
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...  A  partial  silence  liavinj:  been  secured. 
Cmint  de  I'alikao.  f(>llnwe<l  by  a  few  nienilicrs 
of  tlie  majority,  entered  the  Chamber,  but  did  ni)t 
essay  to  speak.  ...  A  minute  or  two  after- 
wards, the  clamour  arose  again,  and  a  noisy 
multitude  commenced  invading  the  floor  of  the 
ball.  .  .  .  Nothing  was  left  to  the  President 
but  to  put  on  his  hat  and  retire,  which  he  did, 
together  witli  Count  de  Palikao  and  the  mem- 
bers by  wliom  the  latter  had  been  accompanied. 
By  this  time  the  Chamber  was  completely  in- 
vaded by  National  and  Jlobile  Guards,  in  com- 
pany with  an  excited  crowd,  whose  advance  it 
was  in  vain  now  to  attempt  to  repel.  M.  Jules 
Favre,  having  mounted  the  tribune,  obtained  a 
moment's  silence.  '  No  scenes  of  violence,'  cried 
he;  'let  us  reserve  our  arms  for  our  enemies.' 
Finding  it  utterly  impossible  to  obtain  any  fur- 
ther hearing  inside  the  Chamber,  -M.  Gambetta, 
accompanied  by  the  members  of  the  Left,  pro- 
ceeded to  the  steps  of  the  peristyle,  and  there 
announced  the  dethronement  of  the  Emperor  to 
the  people  assembled  outside.  Accompanied  by 
one  section  of  the  crowd,  they  now  hurried  to  the 
Hotel  de  Ville,  and  there  installed  themselves  as 
a  Provisional  Government,  whilst  another  section 
took  possession  of  the  Tuileries  —  whence  the 
Empress  had  that  morning  taken  tlight  —  as  na- 
tional jiroperty.  A  select  baud  of  Republicans, 
min<lful  of  what  Count  —  now  Citoyen  —  Henri 
Kochefort  had  done  to  bring  Imperialism  into 
disrejiute,  proceeded  to  the  prison  of  Sainte 
Pelagic  ami  conducted  the  autlior  of  the  Lan- 
terned and  other  iiolitical  prisoners,  in  triumph 
to  the  Hot(d  de  Ville.  The  deputies  who  (juitted 
the  Chamber  when  it  was  invaded  by  the  mol). 
met  that  same  afternoon  at  the  President's  resi- 
dence, and  sent  a  deputation  to  the  Hotel  de 
Ville,  with  a  proposal  to  act  in  common  with  the 
new  Government.  This  proposition  was,  how- 
ever, declined,  on  the  score  of  the  Republic 
having  been  alread}'  proclaimed  and  accepted  by 
the  population  of  Paris.  At  an  evening  meeting 
of  nearly  two  hundred  deputies,  held  under  the 
presidency  of  JL  Thiers.  >DL  .Jules  Favre  and 
Simon  attended  on  the  part  of  the  Provisional 
Government  to  explain  that  they  were  anxious 
to  secure  the  support  of  the  deputies,  whom  they 
hinted,  however,  could  best  serve  their  country 
in  the  departments.  After  this  unequivocal  re- 
buff, the  deputies,  who  had  in  the  meantime  been 
apprised  that  seals  had  been  placed  on  the  doors 
of  the  Corps  Legislatif ,  saw  that  nothing  remained 
to  them  but  to  protest,  and  protest  they  accord- 
ingly did  against  the  events  of  the  afternoon. 
.  .  .  Not  one  of  the  tw-o  hundred  deputies  pres- 
ent so  much  as  dared  suggest  the  breaking  of  the 
seals  and  the  assembling  in  the  Legislative  Cham- 
ber. .  .  .  The  Government  which  grasped  the 
reins  of  power  on  the  utter  collapse  of  Imperial 
Institutions  was  a  mob-named  one  in  the  fullest 
sense  of  the  term,  the  names  having  been  chalked 
by  the  populace  on  the  pillars  of  the  portico  of  the 
Palais  Hourbon  during  that  invasion  of  the  Cham- 
ber on  the  Sunday  afternoon  which  resulted  in 
the  overthrow  of  the  Imperial  regime.  The  list 
appears  to  have  been  accepted  by  the  [irincipal 
memljers  of  the  Left,  who,  although  they  would 
have  preferred  disassociating  tlicniselves  from  M. 
Rochefort.  nevertheless  felt  that  it  wasimjiossible 
to  leave  him  out  of  the  combination,  and  there- 
fore adroitly  — and  not  inappropriately,  as  the 
safety  of  Paris  was  especially  in  their  keeping  — 


made  it  embrace  all  the  deputies  for  Paris,  save, 
as  M.  .Iides  Simon  observed,  the  most  illustrious 
—  meaning  M.  Thiers,  who  refused  to  join  it. 
.  .  .  The  Government  of  National  Defence,  as  it 
elected  to  style  itself,  on  M.  Rochefort's  sugges- 
tion, was  composed  of  the  following  members: — 
General  Trochu,  president;  Jides  Favre,  Vice 
President  and  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs; 
Emanuel  Arago;  Creraieux.  Minister  of  Justice; 
Jules  Ferry.  Secretary;  Leon  Gambetta.  Minister 
of  the  Interior;  Garnier-Pagfis ;  Glais-Bi/.oin  :  Eu- 
gene Pelletan ;  Ernest  Picard,  Jlinister  of  Finance ; 
Henri  Rochefort;  and  Jules  Simon.  Minister  of 
Public  Instruction.  Subsequently  it  associated 
with  it  General  Le  Flo,  Minister  of  War;  Ad- 
miral Fourichon,  Minister  of  Marine:  M.  Dorian, 
Minister  of  Public  Works:  and  M.  Magnin,  Min- 
ister of  Agriculture  and  Commerce.  Tliese.  with 
Count  delvera try.  charged  with  the  Prefecture 
of  Police,  51.  Etienne  Arago,  appointed  Mayor  of 
Paris,  composed  altogether  no  less  than  eighteen 
members,  upwards  of  two-thirds  of  whom  were 
Bretons,  advocates,  or  journalists.  .  .  .  For  some 
days  the  new  Government  was  prodigal  of  proc- 
lamations and  decrees.  Its  first  acts  were  to  close 
the  doors  of  the  Palais  Bourbon  and  the  Palais 
du  Luxembourg,  and  dissolve  the  Corps  Legis- 
latif and  abolish  the  Senate  as  bouches  iiuitiles 
politiques,  to  Issue  proclamations  to  the  army, 
or  rather  the  debris  of  one.  justifying  the  Revo- 
lution and  appealing  to  the  troops  to  continue 
their  heroic  efforts  for  the  defence  of  the  country, 
and  to  the  National  Guard,  thanking  them  for 
their  past,  and  asking  for  their  future  patriotism. 
It  released  all  functionaries  from  their  oaths,  dis- 
missed tlie  ambassiidors  at  foreign  courts,  ap- 
pointed prefects  in  all  the  departments,  and  new 
mayors  in  the  twenty  arrondissementsof  the  capi- 
tal," proclaimed  the  complete  liberty  of  the  press, 
ordered  all  Germans  not  provided  with  special 
permission  to  remain,  to  quit  the  departments  of 
the  Seine  and  Seine-et-Oise  within  four-and- 
twenty  hours.  ...  It  pressed  forward  the  pro- 
visioning of  the  city  and  its  works  of  defence, 
increased  the  herds  of  sheep  and  oxen  and  the 
stores  of  corn  and  flour,  provisionally  abolished  all 
local  customs  and  octroi  dues,  and  fixed  the 
price  of  butcher's  meat,  armed  the  outer  forts 
and  the  enceinte,  blew-  up  or  mined  all  the 
bridges  and  tired  all  the  woods  in  the  environs, 
razed  thousands  of  houses  to  the  ground,  felled 
roadside  trees,  and  constructed  huge  barricades 
with  them;  laid  in  fact  all  the  Ijeautifid  suburbs 
in  waste;  listened  to  the  thousand  and  one  wild 
schemes  put  forth  by  patriotic  madmen  for  ex- 
terminating the  inva'dcrs,  and  launched  a  huge 
captive  balloon,  which  hovered  daily  over  Paris 
to  give  timely  notice  of  their  dreaded  arrival." — 
II.  Vizetelly.  ed.    Paris  in  Peril,  ch.  1. 

Also  ix  :'  J.  Favre,  T/ic  Gov't  of  the  Kationnl 
Defence,  June —  October. — W.  Rilstow,  The  War 
for  the  a/line  Frontier.  c!i.  22  (r.  2). 

A.  D.  1870  (September — October). — Futile 
striving  for  allies  and  for  peace  without  ter- 
ritorial sacrifices. —  Investment  of  Paris. — 
Gambetta's  organization  of  defense  in  the 
provinces. —  Bazaine's  surrender  at  Metz. — 
"  The  Government  of  National  Defence  .  .  .  im- 
agined that  the  fall  of  the  Empire  would  sim- 
plify the  cruel  position  of  France  towards  the 
eneiiiy.  The  Dynasty  which  had  declared  war 
being  reversed,  and  the  men  now  in  power  hav 
iug  been  throughout  opposed  to  war  and  in  favour 
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of  German  unity,  and  now  demanding  nothing 
but  peace,  wliat  motive  could  the  King  of  Prus- 
sia have  to  continue  the  Invasion  of  France  ?  It 
■was  further  to  be  considered  tliat  free  France 
would  defend  her  integrity  to  tlie  last  drop  of  her 
blood ;  that  she  would  voluntarily  give  up  neither 
an  inch  of  her  territory  nor  a  stone  of  her  for- 
tresses. Such  were  the  ideas  which  the  new  Min- 
ister of  Foreign  Affairs,  M.  Jules  Favre,  expressed 
on  the  6th  of  September,  in  a  circular  addressed 
to  the  French  agents  in  foreign  countries.  The 
Cabinet  of  Berlin  was  not  slow  in  disabusing 
him  of  these  convictions.  Far  from  accepting 
the  view  that  the  Emperor  Napoleon  was  the  sole 
promoter  of  war.  Count  Bismarck,  in  two  de- 
spatches of  the  13th  and  of  the  16th  of  Septem- 
ber, threw  the  responsibility  of  the  conflict  on  the 
French  nation.  He  stated  that  the  vast  majority 
of  the  Chambers  had  voted  for  war,  and  that  the 
Emperor  was  justilied  in  assuring  the  King  that 
he  had  been  forced  into  a  war  to  which  he  was 
personally  averse.  ...  In  order  to  be  secure 
against  future  aggression,  Germany  would  ask 
for  guarantees  from  the  French  nation  itself,  and 
.not  from  a  transitory  Government.  ...  In  any 
case,  Germany  would  require  Strasburg  and  >Ietz. 
Thus  tlie  accession  to  power  of  the  Republican 
Government  did  not  modify  the  reciprocal  posi- 
tions of  the  two  belligerents.  Nevertheless,  hope 
was  entertained  in  Paris  that  the  friendly  inter- 
vention of  the  great  powers  might  induce  the 
victor  to  soften  his  rigour ; "  but  intervention  was 
declined  by  the  Berlin  Cabinet  and  not  under- 
taken. "On  the  19th  of  September  the  invest- 
ment of  Paris  was  completed.  At  the  desire  of 
the  French  Government,  the  English  Cabinet  ap- 
plied to  the  German  head-quarters,  with  the  ob- 
ject of  obtaining  for  31.  Jules  Favre  an  interview 
with  Count  Bismarck.  This  request  having  been 
granted,  the  two  statesmen  held  conferences,  on 
the  19tli  and  20th  of  September,  at  Ferrieres,  a 
castle  of  Baron  Rothschild  near  Meau.x.  During 
these  interviews  the  Frencli  ilinister  was  senti- 
mental and  the  German  ilinister  coldly  logical. 
They  could  not  come  to  an  agreement  on  an}'  sin- 
gle point.  .  .  .  Tlie  Government  of  Paris  .  .  . 
again  proclaimed  that  France  would  not  cede  an 
inch  of  her  territory.  Meanwhile,  in  consequence 
of  the  investment  of  Paris,  the  Government  of 
National  Defence  was  divided  into  two  parts; 
some  of  its  Delegates  withdrew  to  Tours,  form- 
ing a  delegation  of  the  central  Government  which 
remained  in  Paris.  The  German  armies  liad  con- 
tinued their  onward  march,  as  well  as  their  opera- 
tions against  the  fortresses.  Toul  capitulated  on 
the  23rd  and  Strasburg  on  the  28th  of  September. 
On  the  5th  of  October,  King  William  had  estab- 
lished his  headquarters  at  Versailles. "  Meantime 
"the  Government  of  National  Defence  made  a 
last  attempt  to  secure  allies,  or  at  least  the  help 
of  powerful  mediators.  With  this  object  M. 
Thiers,  who  had  placed  himself  at  the  disposal  of 
the  Administration  of  the  4th  of  September,  was 
sent  on  a  mission  to  the  European  Courts.  From 
the  12th  of  September  till  the  20th  of  October, 
the  old  statesman  visited  in  succession  London, 
Vienna,  St.  Petersburg,  and  Florence.  In  none 
of  these  cities  were  his  measures  attended  with 
happy  results. "  At  St.  Petersburg  and  at  Lon- 
don he  was  told  — and  he  was  himself  convinced 
— "that  the  King  of  Prussia  was  compelled  to 
consider  the  public  opinion  of  Germany,  and  that 
France  would  have  to  resign  herself  to  territorial 


sacrifices. "  He  returned  to  France  to  advise,  and 
to  procure  authority  for,  a  conference  with  the 
German  Chancellor.  But  events  hail  already  oc- 
curred which  aggravated  the  forlorn  condition  of 
France.  "Tlie  youngest  and  most  enterprising 
member  of  the  Government  of  Paris,  31.  Gam- 
betta,  had  left  the  Capital  on  the  8th  of  October 
in  a  balloon  for  Tours.  It  was  his  intention  to 
organise  national  defence  in  the  Provinces.  The 
day  after  his  arrival  at  Tours,  he  issued  a  fiery 
Proclamation  to  the  French  people.  .  .  .  AVithan 
energy  that  called  forth  universal  admiration,  the 
Government  of  Tours,  over  whicli  Gambetta  pre- 
sided as  Dictator,  organised  resistance,  formed  a 
new  arm}-,  and  gathered  together  everv  possible 
resource  for  defence  both  in  men  and  in  materials. 
All  these  efforts  could  not  arrest  the  progress  of 
the  invasion.  From  the  lltli  to  the  31st  of  Octo- 
ber, the  Germans  took  successively  Orleans,  Sois- 
sons,  Schlestadt  and  Dijon.  Round  Paris  the}' 
repulsed  the  sallies  of  JIalmaison,  Champigny, 
and  le  Bourget.  But  all  these  defeats  of  heroic 
soldiers  waned  when  compared  to  the  appalling 
and  decisive  catastrophe  of  Metz.  After  the  bat- 
tle of  Gravelotte,  Marshal  Bazaine  had  unsuccess- 
fully attempted  several  sallies.  ...  On  the  7th 
of  October,  after  an  unfortunate  battle  at  AVoippy, 
lasting  nine  hours,  Bazaine  considered  the  situa- 
tion desperate.  His  only  thought  was  to  obtain 
the  most  favourable  conditions  he  could,  and  with 
this  object  he  sent  General  Boyer  to  the  head- 
quarters at  Versailles."  After  two  weeks  of  ne- 
gotiation, "on  the  21st  of  October,  the  army  en- 
camped within  the  walls  of  Metz  found  itself 
without  provisions.  .  .  .  Negotiations  with  Prince 
Frederick  Charles,  nephew  of  the  King  and  Com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  besieging  Army,  were 
opened  on  the  2.5th,  and  terminated  on  the  27th 
of  October.  The  conditions  were  identical  with 
those  of  Sedan:  capitulation  of  the  town  and  its 
forts  with  all  tlie  material  of  war,  all  the  army  of 
the  Rliine  to  be  prisoners  and  the  officers  to  be 
liberated  on  parole." — E.  Simon,  The  Emperor 
William  and  his  Reign,  ch.  13  (i:  2).— "The 
French  Army  of  the  Rhine  at  the  time  of  the  sur- 
render still  numbered  173,000  men,  inclusive  of 
6,000  officers  and  20,000  men  remaining  tempora- 
rily in  iletz  as  sick  or  convalescent. " —  The  Fra  nco- 
Germiin  War:  German  Official  Aeeount,  pt.  3,  t. 
1,  p.  201. 

Aisoix:  A.  Forbes,  if y  Experiences  of  the  War 
betiteen  Fmin-e  mal  Gtniiniiy,  pt.  2  (i\  1). 

A.  D.  1870-1871. — The  war  in  the  provinces. 
— Unsuccessful  attempts  to  relieve  the  capital. 
— Distress  in  Paris. — Capitulation  and  armis- 
tice,— "Tlie  surrender  of  .Metz  and  the  release 
of  the  great  army  of  Prince  Frederick  Charles 
by  which  it  was  besieged  fatally  changed  the 
conditions  of  the  French  war  of  national  defence. 
Two  hundred  thousand  of  the  victorious  troops 
of  Germany  under  some  of  their  ablest  generals 
were  set  free  to  attack  the  still  untrained  levies 
on  the  Loire  and  in  the  north  of  France,  which, 
with  more  time  for  organisation,  might  well  have 
forced  the  Germans  to  raise  the  siege  of  Paris. 
The  army  once  commanded  by  Steinmetz  was 
now  reconstituteil,  and  despatched  under  Gen- 
eral Manteuffel  towards  Amiens :  Prince  Frederick 
Charles  moved  with  the  remainder  of  his  troops 
towards  the  Loire.  Aware  that  his  approach 
could  not  long  be  delayed,  Gambetta  insisted  that 
Aurelle  de  Paladines  should  begin  the  march  on 
Paris.     The  general  attacked  Tann  at  Coulmiers 
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on  tlie  0th  of  November,  ilofeateil  him,  and 
re-occupied  Orleans,  the  first  real  success  that 
the  French  had  gained  in  the  war.  There  was 
great  alarm  at  tlii-  German  lieadquartcrs  at  Ver- 
sailles; the  possibility  of  a  failure  of  the  siege 
was  discus.sed ;  and  40.000  troops  were  sent 
southwards  in  haste  to  the  support  of  the  Bava- 
rian general.  Aurelle,  however,  did  not  move 
upon  the  capital:  his  troops  were  still  untit  for 
the  enterprise;  and  he  remained  stationary  on 
the  north  of  Orleans,  in  order  to  improve  his  or- 
ganisation, to  await  reinforcements,  and  to  meet 
the  attack  of  Frederick  Charles  in  a  strong  posi- 
tion. In  the  third  week  of  November  the  lead- 
ing divisions  of  the  army  of  Met/,  apjiroached, 
and  took  post  between  Orleans  and  I^aris.  (Jani- 
betta  now  insisted  that  the  effort  should  be  made 
to  relieve  the  capital.  Aurelle  resisted,  but  was 
forced  to  obey.  The  garrison  of  Paris  had 
already  made  several  unsuccessful  attacks  upon 
the  lilies  of  their  besiegers,  the  most  vigorous 
being  that  of  Le  Bourget  on  the  30th  of  October, 
in  w  hich  bayonets  were  crossed.  It  was  arranged 
that  in  the"  last  days  of  November  General  Tro- 
chu  should  endeavour  to  break  out  on  the  south- 
ern side,  and  that  simultaneously  the  army  of  the 
Loire  should  fall  upon  the  enemy  in  front  of  it 
and  endeavour  to  force  its  way  to  the  capital. 
On  the  28th  the  attack  upon  the  Germans  on  the 
north  of  Orleans  began.  For  several  days  the 
struggle  was  renewed  by  one  division  after  an- 
other of  the  armies  of  Aurelle  and  Prince  Fred- 
erick Charles.  Victory  remained  at  last  with  the 
Germans;  the  centre  of  the  French  position  was 
carried;  the  right  and  left  wings  of  the  army 
w-ere  severed  froiu  one  another  and  forced  to  re- 
treat, the  one  up  the  Loire,  the  other  towards 
the  west.  Orleans  on  the  5th  of  December  passed 
back  into  the  hands  of  the  Germans.  The  sortie 
from  Paris, which  began  with  a  successful  attack 
by  General  Duerot  upon  Champigny  beyond  the 
Jiarne.  ended  after  some  days  of  combat  in  the 
recovery  liy  the  Germans  of  the  positions  which 
they  h;id  lost,  and  in  the  retreat  of  Duerot  into 
Paris.  In  the  same  week  ManteufTel,  moving 
against  the  relieving  army  of  the  north,  encoun- 
tered it  near  Amiens,  defeated  it  after  a  hard 
struggle,  and  gained  possession  of  Amiens  itself. 
After  the  fall  of  Amiens,  Manteuffel  moved  upon 
Rouen.  This  city  fell  into  his  hands  without  re- 
sistance. .  .  .  But  the  Republican  armies,  unlike 
those  which  the  Germans  had  first  encountered, 
were  not  to  be  crushed  at  a  single  blow.  Under 
the  energetic  command  of  Faidherbe  the  army 
of  the  north  advanced  again  upon  Amiens.  Goe- 
ben,  who  was  left  to  defend  the  line  of  the 
Somme,  went  out  to  meet  him,  defeated  him  on 
the  23rd  of  December,  and  drove  him  back  to 
Arras.  But  again,  after  a  week's  interval,  Faid- 
herbe pushed  forward.  On  the  3rd  of  .January 
he  fell  upon  Goeben's  weak  division  at  Bapaume, 
and  handled  it  so  severely  that  the  Germans 
would  on  the  following  dav  have  abandoned 
their  position,  if  the  Frencii  had  not  themselves 
been  the  first  to  retire.  Faidherbe,  however,  had 
only  fallen  back  to  receive  reinforcements.  After 
some  days'  rest  he  once  more  sought  to  gain 
the  road  to  Paris,  advancing  this  time  by  the 
eastward  line  through  St.  Quentin.  In  front  of 
this  town  Goeben  attacked  him.  The  last  battle 
of  the  army  of  the  North  was  fought  on  the  19th 
of  January.  The  French  general  endeavoured 
to  disguise  his  defeat,  but  tlie  German  comin.-m- 


der  had  won  all  that  he  desired.  Faidherbe's 
army  was  compelled  to  retreat  northwards  in 
disorder:  its  part  in  the  war  was  at  an  end. 
During  the  last  three  weeks  of  December  there 
was  a  pause  in  the  operations  of  the  (Jermans  on 
the  Loire.  .  .  .  Gambetta  .  .  .  had  .  .  .  deter- 
mined to  throw  the  army  of  Bourliaki.  strength- 
ened by  reinforcements  from  the  south,  upon 
Germany  itself.  The  design  was  a  daring  one, 
and  had  the  .  .  .  French  armies  been  capable  of 
performing  the  work  which  Gambetta  required 
of  them,  an  inroad  into  Baden,  or  even  the  re- 
conquest  of  Alsace,  would  most  seriously  have 
alTected  the  position  of  the  Germans  before  Paris. 
But  Gambetta  miscalculated  the  power  of  young, 
iHitrained  troops,  imperfectly  armed,  badly  fed, 
against  a  veteran  army.  In  a  series  of  hard- 
fought  struggles  the  army  of  the  Loire  under 
General  Chanzy  was  driven  back  at  the  begin- 
ning of  January  from  \'en(lome  to  Le  .Mans.  On 
the  12th.  Chanzy  took  post  before  this  city  and 
fought  his  last  battle.  While  he  was  making  a 
vigorous  resistance  in  the  centre  of  the  line,  the 
Breton  regiments  stationed  on  his  right  gave 
way ;  the  Germans  pressed  roiuid  him.  and  gained 
possession  of  the  town.  Chanz}-  retreated  to- 
wards Laval,  leaving  thousivnds  of  ])risoners  in 
the  hands  of  the  enemy,  and  saving  only  the 
debris  of  an  army.  Bourbaki  in  the  meantime, 
with  a  numerous  but  miserably  equipped  force, 
had  almost  reached  Belfort.  .  .  .  '\Verder  had 
evacuated  Dijon  and  fallen  back  upon  Vesoul; 
part  of  his  army  was  still  oecvi])ied  in  the  siege 
of  Belfort.  As  Bourbaki  approached  he  fell 
back  with  the  greater  part  of  liis  troops  in  order 
to  cover  the  besieging  force,  leaving  one  of  his 
lieutenants  to  make  a  flank  attack  upon  Bour- 
baki at  Villerscxcl.  This  attack,  one  of  the  fiercest 
in  the  war,  delayed  the  French  for  two  days,  and 
gave  Werder  time  to  occupy  the  strong  positions 
that  he  had  chosen  about  Montbeliard.  Here,  on 
the  l.'jth  of  January,  began  a  struggle  which 
lasted  for  three  days.  The  French,  starving  and 
perishing  with  cold,  though  far  superior  in  num- 
ber to  their  enem}-,  were  led  with  little  effect 
against  the  German  entrenchments.  On  the  18th 
Bourliaki  began  his  retreat.  Werder  was  unable 
to  follow  him ;  ^Manteuffel  with  a  weak  force  was 
still  at  some  distance,  and  for  a  moment  it  seemed 
possible  that  Bourbaki,  by  a  rajiid  movement 
westw.ards,  might  crush  this  i.solated  foe.  Gam- 
betta ordered  Bourbaki  to  make  the  attempt :  the 
commander  refused  to  court  further  disaster  with 
troops  who  were  not  fit  to  face  an  enem.v,  and 
retreated  towards  Pontarlicr  in  the  hope  of  mak- 
ing his  way  to  Lyons.  But  Manteuffel  now  de- 
scended in  front  of  him ;  divisions  of  AVerder's 
ariuy  pressed  down  from  the  north;  the  retreat 
wascut  off;  and  the  unfortunate  French  general, 
whom  a  telegram  from  Gambetta  removed  from 
his  command,  attempted  to  take  his  own  life. 
On  the  1st  of  February,  the  wreck  of  his  army, 
still  numbering  85.000  men.  but  reduced  to  the 
extremity  of  weakness  and  misery,  sought  refuge 
beyond  the  Swiss  frontier.  The  war  was  now 
over.  Two  days  after  Bourbaki's  repulse  at 
>Iontbeliard  the  last  unsuccessful  sortie  was  made 
from  Paris.  There  now  remained  provisions  only 
for  another  fortnight;  above  40,000  of  the  inhab- 
itants had  succumbed  to  the  privations  of  the 
siege;  all  hope  of  a.ssistance  from  the  relieving 
armies  before  actual  famine  should  begin  disa])- 
peared.     On  the  23rd  of  January  Favre  sought 
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the  German  Clmncellor  at  Versailles  iu  order  to 
discuss  the  conditions  of  a  general  armistice  and 
of  the  capitulation  of  Paris.  The  negotiations 
lasted  for  several  days;  on  the  28th  an  armistice 
was  signed  with  the  declared  object  that  elections 
might  at  or.ce  be  freely  held  for  a  National  As- 
sembly, which  should  decide  whether  the  war 
should  be  continued,  or  on  what  conditions  peace 
should  be  made.  The  conditions  of  the  armistice 
were  that  the  forts  of  Paris  and  all  their  material 
of  war  should  be  handed  over  to  the  German 
army;  that  the  artillery  of  the  enceinte  should 
be  dismounted;  and  that  the  regular  troops  in 
Paris  should,  as  prisoners  of  war,  surrender  their 
arms.  The  National  Guard  were  permitted  to 
retain  their  weapons  and  their  artillery.  Imme- 
d:atel_v  upon  the  fulfilment  of  the  first  two  con- 
ditions all  facilities  were  to  be  given  for  the 
entry  of  supplies  of  food  into  Paris.  The  articles 
of  the  armistice  were  duly  executed,  and  on  the 
30th  of  January  the  Prussian  flag  waved  over 
the  forts  of  the  French  capital." — C.  A.  Fyffe, 
Sist.  of  Modern  Europe,  t.  3,  cli.  6. 

Also  ix:  H.  ^lurdock,  lite  Reconstruction  of 
Europe,  ch.  29-30.— Daily  yeics  Con:  of  the  Win; 
ch.  i:3-21.— Cassell's  i^^■s^  oftlieWar,  r.  1,  ch.  36, 
V.  2,  c/(.  1-18. — Comte  d'Herrison.  Journal  of  a 
Stuff  Officer  in  Paris. — E.  B.  Washburne,  Recol- 
lections of  a  Minister  to  Frantt,  v.  1,  ch.  5-10. — 
J.  A.  O'Shea,  An  Iron-bound  City.—F.  T.  Mar- 
zials.  Life  of  Oambetta,  ch.  5. — H.  von  Jloltke, 
Tlie  Franco-German  War  of  1870-71,  sects.  3- 
7.— T.  G.  Bowles,  The  Defence  of  Paris.— Vt'. 
Riistow,  The  War  for  tlie  Rhine  Frontier,  1870, 
/•.  3. 

A.  D.  1871  (January— May). — Preliminaries 
of  Peace  signed  at  Versailles. — The  Treaty 
of  Frankfort. — Cession  of  Alsace  and  one-fifth 
of  Lorraine. — Five  milliards  of  indemnity. — 
■■On  the  afternoon  of  January  28  [1871J  the 
capitidation  of  Paris  was  signed,  and  an  armis- 
tice agreed  upon  to  expire  on  February  19  at 
noon.  The  provinces  occupied  by  the  armies  of 
Bourbaki  and  JIanteufiel  were  alone  exchuled 
from  this  agreement.  On  January  29  the  Ger- 
man troops  quietly  took  possession  of  the  Paris 
forts.  The  regulars  and  mobiles  became  jirison- 
ers  of  war,  w-ith  the  exception  of  12,000  men 
who  were  left  under  arms  to  preserve  order.  At 
the  earnest  request  of  Favre  the  National  Guard 
were  allowed  to  retain  their  arms.  If  Favrc 
urged  this  as  a  measure  to  counteract  the  impe- 
rialistic ideas  supposed  to  be  still  cherished  by 
the  prisoners  returning  from  Germany,  it  was  a 
political  crime  as  well  as  a  military  folly.  The 
National  Guard  became  the  armed  Commune. 
.  .  .  While  the  armies  withdrew  to  the  lines 
stipulated  in  the  armistice,  the  elections  w'ent 
quietly  forward.  The  assembly  convened  at 
Bordeatix,  and  manifested  a  spirit  that  won  for 
it  universal  respect.  On  February  17  51.  Thiers 
was  appointed  chief  of  the  executive  power,  and 
having  named  his  ministry,  he  repaired  to  Ver- 
sailles to  arrange  the  preliminaries  of  peace. 
The  conferences  that  followed  with  the  German 
chancellor  were  perhaps  the  most  trying  ordeals 
to  which  the  Frenchman  had  ever  been  subjected. 
No  peace  was  possible  save  on  the  basis  of  the 
cession  of  miles  of  territory  and  the  strongest  of 
fortresses.  France  must  also  pay  a  war  indi-m- 
nitj-  of  no  less  than  five  milliards  of  francs. 
Bismarck,  it  is  true,  thought  Thiers  '  too  sentimen- 
tal for  business,  .  .  .  hardly  fit  indeed  to  buj' or 
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sell  a  horse,'  but  no  diplomatist,  however  astute, 
cf)uld  have  made  better  terms  for  stricken  France. 
So  thought  the  assembly  at  Bordeaux  ;  and  when 
Thiers  announced  the  result  of  his  mission  with 
a  ciuivering  lip.  he  had  its  sympathy  and  sup- 
port. On  tlie  2d  of  March  the  assembly  formally 
ratified  the  peace  preliminaries  by  a  vote  of  .540 
to  107.  It  had  been  stipulated  in  the  armistice 
that  the  German  troops  should  not  occujiy  Paris. 
The  extension  of  time  granted  by  the  Germans 
entitled  them  to  some  compensation,  and  the  entry 
of  Paris  was  the  compensation  claimed.  The 
troops  detailed  for  this  purpose  were  not  chosen 
at  random.  To  the  Frenchman  who  on  the  1st 
day  of  JIarch  beheld  them  pass  along  the  Ave- 
nue de  JIalakoff  or  the  Champs  El_ysees  it  was  an 
ominous  pageant.  It  was  a  German  and  not  a 
Prussian  army  that  he  beheld.  .  .  .  That  night 
the  Hessians  smoked  their  pipes  on  the  Trocadero, 
and  the  Bavarians  stacked  their  arms  in  the 
Place  de  la  Concorde,  while  the  lights  blazing 
from  the  palace  of  the  Eh'see  announced  the 
German  military  headquarters.  On  the  third 
daj'  of  the  month,  the  Bordeaux  Assembly  hav- 
ing ratified  the  peace  preliminaries,  the  German 
trooiis  marched  out,  and  Paris  was  left  to  herself 
again.  The  war  was  over.  Beyond  the  Rhine- 
land,  in  Bavaria  and  Wiirtemberg  as  well  as  in 
the  north,  all  was  joy  and  enthusiasm  over  the 
return  of  the  army  that  had  answered  before  the 
world  the  question,  '  What  is  the  German  Father- 
laud  •? '  On  the  10th  of  May  the  definite  treaty 
of  peace  was  signed  at  Frankfort  b)'  which 
France  ceded  Alsace  and  a  portion  of  Lorraine, 
including  the  fortresses  of  Jletz  and  Strasburg, 
to  her  conqueror." — II.  Murdock,  The  ReconMruc- 
tion  of  Europe,  ch.  30. — The  following  are  the 
heads  of  the  Preliminary  Treaty  concluded  at 
Versailles,  to  which  the  final  Treaty  of  Frank- 
fort conformed :  '  ■  1.  France  renounces  in  favour 
of  the  German  Empire  the  following  rights:  the 
fifth  part  of  Lorraine  including  Metz  and  Thion- 
ville,  and  Alsace  less  Belfort.  2.  France  will 
pa}'  the  sum  of  five  milliards  of  francs,  of  which 
one  milliard  is  to  be  paid  in  1871  and  the  remain- 
ing four  milliards  by  instalments  extending  over 
three  years.  3.  The  German  troops  will  begin 
to  evacuate  the  French  territory  as  soon  as  the 
Treaty  is  ratified.  They  will  then  evacuate  the 
interior  of  Paris  and  some  departments  lying  in 
the  western  region.  The  evacuation  of  the  other 
departments  will  take  place  gradually  after  pay- 
ment of  the  first  milliard,  antl  propcn-tionately  to 
the  payment  of  the  other  four  milliards.  Inter- 
est at  the  rate  of  five  per  cent,  per  annum  will 
be  paid  on  the  amount  remaining  due  from  the 
date  of  the  ratification  of  the  Treaty.  4.  The 
German  troops  will  not  levy  any  requisitions  in 
the  departments  occupied  iiy  them,  but  will  be 
maintained  at  the  cost  of  France.  A  delay  will 
be  granted  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  territories 
annexed  to  choose  between  the  two  nationalities. 
6.  Prisoners  of  war  will  be  innnediately  set  at 
liberty.  7.  Negotiations  for  a  definitive  Treaty 
of  Peace  will  be  opened  at  Brussels  after  the 
ratification  of  this  Treaty.  8.  The  administra- 
tion of  the  departments  occupied  by  the  German 
troops  will  be  entrusted  to  French  otticials,  but 
under  the  control  of  the  chiefs  of  the  German 
Corps  of  occupation.  9.  The  present  Treaty 
confers  upon  the  Germans  no  rights  whatever  in 
the  portions  of  territories  not  occupied.  10. 
This  Treaty  will   have  to    bo  ratified   by  the 
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National  Assembly  of  France." — C.  Lowe,  Prinze 
Dlsiiiitrek.  e.  1,  eh.  9, 

Also  in  :  E.  lli-rtsk-t.  The  Map  of  Europe  by 
Trenty,  v.  3.  ;<-«.  43H  „,„r  44(i. 

A.  D.  1871  (March — May). — Insurrection  of 
the  Communists  of  Paris. — Second  siege  and 
reduction  of  the  capital. — "  (.)n  the  oil  (if  .Marr'li 
the  Geriiiiiu  army  of  occupation  —  which  hail 
been  in  the  assigned  part  of  the  city  since  the  1st 
—  marched  oil  through  the  Arc  de  Triomphe,  and 
on  the  Till  the  German  headquarters  were  moved 
from  Versailles.  The  great  Franco-Prussian  War 
was  over.  .  .  .  But  before  .  .  .  peace  could  be 
attained,  the  country  had  yet  to  suffer  from  the 
so-called  patriots  of  the  Red  Republicans  worse 
outrage  than  it  had  endured  at  the  hands  of  the 
German  invaders.  When  the  negotiations  for 
the  capitulation  of  Paris  were  in  progress.  Count 
Bismarck  had  warned  'SI.  Favre  of  the  danger  of 
allowing,  as  he  proposed,  the  National  Guard  to 
retain  tiieirarms;  and  the  members  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  National  Defence  might  themselves 
have  seen  the  risk  they  were  incurring,  had  they 
calmly  considered  the  various  emeutes  that  hail 
taken  place  during  the  siege,  and  in  which  the 
National  Guard  had  always  jilayed  such  a  con- 
spicuous part  on  the  side  of  disall'ection.  Now, 
in  the  full  consciousness  of  their  strength  — 
somewhere  about  100,000  —  and  in  their  posses- 
sion of  a  powerful  artillery, —  for  during  the  Ger- 
man occupation  they  had,  on  the  pretext  of  keep- 
ing them  safe,  got  a  large  number  of  cannon  into 
their  hands, —  they  seemed  determined  to  attempt 
the  revival  of  the  Reign  of  Terror.  .  .  .  The  ap- 
pointment of  General  d'Aurelle  de  Paladines  as 
their  comnumder  gave  great  ofTenee.  and  on  the 
9th  .March  an  attempt  to  place  the  tricolor  on  the 
column  in  the  Place  de  la  Bastille  instead  of  the 
red  flag  of  revolution  led  to  an  outbreak.  A 
promise  in  the  event  of  the  cannon  being  given 
up,  of  the  continuance  of  pay  till  '  orilinary  work 
was  resumed,'  was  disregarded,  and  the  dismissal 
of  D'Aurelle  and  the  full  recognition  of  the  right 
of  the  National  Guard  to  elect  its  own  officers  tle- 
manded.  An  effort  of  the  government  to  seize 
the  cannon  in  the  Place  des  Vosges  failed,  and  it 
was  now  clear  enough  that  more  energetic  action 
than  negotiations  must  take  jilace.  On  the  morn- 
ing of  the  18th  ilarch  a  large  force  of  regular 
troops  under  Generals  Vinoy  and  Lecomte  pro- 
ceeded to  Moutmarte  and  took  possession  of  the 
guns;  but  the  want  of  horses  for  their  immediate 
removal  gave  time  for  the  Reds  to  assemble  and 
frustrate  the  effort,  while,  worst  of  all.  a  large 
number  of  the  regular  troops  fraternized  with 
the  insurgents.  General  Lecomte  and  General 
Clement  Thomas  were  taken  prisoners  and  almost 
immediately  shot.  The  outbreak,  thus  begun, 
spread  rapidly;  for,  through  some  unaccounta- 
ble timidity  of  the  government,  the  government 
forces  were  withdrawn  from  the  city,  and  the 
insurgents  left  free  to  act  as  they  pleased.  They 
seized  General  Chanzy  at  the  Orleans  railway 
station,  took  possession  of  the  Ministry  of  .Justice 
and  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  and  threw  up  barricades 
round  all  the  revolutionary  quarters.  The  Cen- 
tral Committee  of  the  National  Guard,  the  lead- 
ing man  of  which  was  Assi,  .  .  .  summoned  the 
people  of  Paris  to  meet  '  in  their  comitia  for  the 
communal  elections,'  and  declared  their  intention 
of  resigning  their  power  into  the  hands  of  the 
Commune  thus  chosen.  The  National  Assembly 
removed  from  Bordeaux  and  held  its  sittings  at 


Versailles;  but  bitter  as  was  the  feeling  of  tlie 
majority  of  the  Deputies  against  the  new  turliu- 
leiice,  the  position  of  affairs  prevented  any  action 
from  being  taken  against  the  insurgent.s.  The 
retnoval  of  General  d'Atirelle  and  the  appoint- 
ment of  Admiral  Saisset  in  his  place  was  of  no 
avail.  A  ninnber  of  the  inhabitants  of  Paris, 
styling  themselves  '  ]^Ien  of  Order,'  attempted  to 
inlluence  affairs  by  a  display  of  moral  force,  but 
they  were  fired  on  and  dispersed.  The  Assembly 
was  timid,  and  aiijiarently  quite  unable  to  liring 
its  troops  into  play.  .  .  .  Through  Admiral 
Saisset  concessions  were  offered,  but  the  demands 
of  the  Communists  increased  with  the  prospect 
of  obtaining  anything.  They  now  modestly  de- 
manded that  they  should  supersede  the  Assembly 
wherever  there  was  any  prospect  of  collision  of 
])ower,  and  be  allmved  to  control  the  finances; 
and  as  a  very  natural  consequence  the  negotia- 
tions were  abandoned.  This  was  on  the  2.^th  of 
March,  and  on  the  i6th  the  Commune  was  elected, 
the  victory  of  the  Reds  being  very  easily  gained, 
as  hardly  any  of  those  opposed  to  them  voted. 
Two  days  afterwards  the  Commune  was  pro- 
claimed at  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  the  memliers  who 
had  been  elected  being  seated  on  a  platform  in 
red  arm-chairs.  The  leading  man  of  tlie  new 
system  was  the  honest  but  hot-headed  and  Utopian 
Delesduze;  Cluseret,  a  man  of  considerable  mili- 
tary genius,  who  had  led  a  life  of  a  very  wild 
nature  in  America,  and  who  was  the  soul  of  the 
resistance  when  the  actual  fighting  began,  was 
Delegate  of  War;  Grousset,  of  Foreign  Affairs; 
and  Kigault,  of  Public  Safety.  The  new  gov- 
ernment applied  itself  vigorously  to  changes; 
conscription  was  abolished,  and  the  authority  of 
the  Versailles  government  declared  'null  and 
void.'  Seeing  that  a  desperate  struggle  must  in- 
evitably ensue,  a  very  large  number  of  the  in- 
habitants of  Paris  quitted  the  city,  and  the  Ger- 
man authorities  allowed  the  prisoners  from  Metz 
and  Sedan  to  return  so  as  to  swell  the  forces  at 
the  disposal  of  >L  Thiers.  They  also  intimated 
that,  in  view  of  the  altered  circumstances,  it 
might  again  become  necessary  for  them  to  oc- 
cupy the  forts  they  had  already  evacuated.  The 
first  shot  in  the  second  siege  of  Paris,  in  which 
Frenchmen  were  arrayed  against  Frenchmen, 
was  fired  on  the  2d  April,  when  a  strong  division 
of  the  Versailles  army  advanced  against  the  Na- 
tional Guards  posted  at  Courbevoie,  and  drove 
them  into  Paris  acro.ss  the  Pont  de  NeuillJ^ 
During  the  ensuing  night  .a  large  force  of  in- 
surgents gathered,  and  were  on  the  morning  of 
the  3d  led  in  three  columns  against  Versailles. 
Great  hopes  had  been  placed  on  the  sympathy  of 
the  regular  troo])s,  but  they  were  doomed  to  dis- 
appointment. .  .  .  The  expedition  .  .  .  not  only 
failed,  but  it  .  .  .  cost  the  Commune  two  of  its 
leading  men,  —  Duval,  and  that  Flourcns  who 
had  already  made  himself  so  conspicuous  in  con- 
nection with  revolutionary  outbreaks  under  the 
Empire  and  the  Government  of  National  Defence, 
—  both  of  whom  were  taken  and  promptly  shot 
by  the  Versailles  authorities.  The  failure  and 
the  e.vecutions  proved  so  exasperating  that  the 
'  CoMunune  of  Paris '  issued  a  proclamation  de- 
nouncing the  Versailles  soldiers  as  banditti.  .  .  . 
They  had  ample  means  of  gratifying  their  pas- 
sion for  revenge,  for  they  had  in  their  hands  a 
number  of  leading  men.  including  Darboy,  Arch- 
bishop of  Paris,  and  JI.  Bonjean,  President  of 
the  Court  of  Cassation,  and  these  —  two  hundred 
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in  all  —  they  proclaimed  their  intention  of  hold- 
iuL'  as  liostJigfS.  yi.  Thiers  was  still  hesitating, 
and  waiting  for  a  force  sufficiently  powerful  to 
crush  all  opposition ;  and  in  this  lie  was  no  doubt 
right,  for  any  success  of  the  Communists,  even 
of  the  most  temporary  character,  would  have 
proved  highly  dangerous.  The  Germans  had 
granted  permission  to  the  government  to  increase 
their  original  30,000  troops  to  150,000,  and  pris- 
oners of  Metz  and  Sedan  had  been  pouring 
steadily  back  from  Germany  for  this  purpose. 
On  the  8th  April  ilarshal  ilacMahon  took  com- 
mand of  the  forces  at  Versailles.  A  premature 
attack  on  the  forts  of  Issy,  Vanves,  and  Mont- 
rouge  on  the  11th  failed,  but  on  the  ITth  and 
19th  several  of  the  insurgent  positions  were  car- 
rieil ;  on  the  2.5th  the  bombardment  of  Issy  and 
Vanves  was  begun,  and  from  that  time  onwards 
operations  against  the  city  were  carried  on  with 
the  greatest  activity,  the  insurgents  being  on  all 
occasions  put  to  the  sword  in  a  most  merciless 
manner.  Issy  was  taken  on  the  8th  2ilay,  and 
Vanves  on  the  4th,  and  the  enceinte  laid  bare. 
Inside  Paris  all  this  time  there  was  nothing  but 
jealousy.  .  .  .  First  one  leader,  and  then  another, 
wastried,  found  wanting,  and  disgraced.  ...  On 
the  '21st  May  the  defenders  of  the  wall  at  the  gate 
of  St.  Cloud  were  driven  from  their  positions  by 
the  heavy  artillery  tire,  and  the  besieging  army, 
having  become  aware  of  the  fact,  pushed  forward 
and  secured  this  entrance  to  the  city ;  and  by  the 
evening  of  the  22d  there  were  80,000  Versaillists 
within  the  walls.  Xext  day  they  gained  fresh 
ground,  and  were  read}'  to  re-occupy  the  Tuileries 
and  the  Hotel  de  Ville;  but  liefore  this  was  pos- 
sible the  Communists,  mad  with  despair,  had  re- 
solved on  that  series  of  outrages  against  humanity 
that  will  make  their  names  detested  and  their 
cause  distrusted  as  long  as  the  story  of  their 
crimes  stands  recorded  in  the  annals  of  history. 
They  had  already  perpetrated  more  than  one  act 
of  vandalism.  .  .  .  On  the  12th  May,  in  accord- 
ance with  a  public  decree,  tliey  had  destroyed 
the  private  residence  of  M.  Thiers  with  all  its 
pictures  and  books;  on  the  16th  the  magnificent 
column  erected  in  the  Place  Vendome  in  memory 
of  Xapoleon  I.,  and  crowned  by  his  statue,  was 
undermined  at  one  side  and  then  pulled  to  the 
ground  by  means  of  ropes  and  utterly  destroj'cd ; 
and  now  on  the  24th,  in  the  last  efforts  of  des- 
pairing rage,  bands  of  men  and  women,  still  more 
frantic  and  eager  for  blood  than  were  those  of 
the  Reign  of  Terror,  rushed  through  the  doomed 
city.  Early  in  the  morning  the  Tuileries,  the 
Hotel  de  Ville,  the  Ministry  of  Finance,  the  Palais 
d'Orsay,  and  other  public  and  private  buildings 
were  seen  to  be  on  tire.  The  Louvre,  too,  with 
all  its  inestimable  treasures,  was  in  flames,  and 
was  saved  with  the  greatest  difficulty.  If  the 
Commune  was  to  perish,  it  had  clearly  resolved 
that  the  city  was  to  perish  with  it.  !Men  and 
Women  marched  about  in  bands  witli  petroleum, 
and  aided  the  spread  of  the  conflagration  by  tir- 
ing the  city  in  different  places.  Heedless  of  the 
flames,  the  Versailles  troops  pressed  on,  eager,  if 
possible,  to  save  the  lives  of  the  200  hostages, 
but,  alas,  in  vain.  A  passion  for  blood  had 
seized  on  the  Commune,  and  its  last  expiring 
effort  was  to  murder  in  cold  blood,  not  only  a 
large  number  of  the  hostages,  but  also  batches  of 
fresh  victims,  seized  indiscriminately  aljout  the 
streets  by  bands  of  men  and  women,  and  dragged 
off  to  instant  death.     On  the  26th  Belleville  was 


captured,  and  on  the  2Tth  and  28th  the  Cemetery 
of  POre  la  Chaise  was  the  scene  of  the  final  strug- 
gle,—  a  struggle  of  such  a  desperate  nature  — 
for  there  was  no  quarter — that,  for  days  after, 
the  air  of  the  district  was  literally  fraught  with 
pestilence.  Many  of  the  leaders  of  the  Commune 
had  fallen  in  the'final  contest,  and  all  the  others 
who  were  captured  by  the  Versailles  troops  dur- 
ing the  fighting  were  at  once  shot.  Of  the  30.000 
prisoners  who  had  fallen  into  tlie  hands  of  the 
government,  a  large  number,  both  men  and 
women,  were  executed  without  mercy,  and  the 
rest  distributed  in  various  prisons  to  await  trial, 
as  also  were  Rossel,  Assi,  Grou.sset,  and  others,  who 
were  captured  after  the  resistance  was  at  an  end. 
Cluseret  succeeded  in  making  good  his  escape. 
...  Of  the  prisoners,  about  iO.OOO  were  set  free 
without  trial,  and  the  others  were  sentenced  by 
various  courts-martial  during  the  following 
months  and  on  through  the  coming  year,  either 
to  death,  transportation  or  imprisonment." — H. 
Martin,  Popular  Hist,  of  Prance  from  tlie  First 
Eecolution,  v.  3,  c7i.  24. 

Also  rx :  E.  B.  Washbume,  Eecollections  of  a 
Minister  to  France,  i\  2,  ch.  5-7. — P.  Vesinier, 
Hist,  of  the  Commune  of  Paris. — P.  O.  Lissagara}', 
Hist,  of  the  Commnne  of  1871. — W.  P.  Fet'ridge, 
Rise  and  Fall  of  the  Paris  Commune. — J.  Leigh- 
ton,  Paris  under  the  Cumminie. 

A.  D.  1871  (April— May).— The  government 
of  the  Commune  in  Paris. —  "For  the  conduct 
of  affairs  the  Communal  Council  divided  itself 
into  ten  'commissions,'  of  finance,  war,  public 
safety,  external  relations,  education,  justice, 
labour  and  exchange,  provisions,  the  public  ser- 
vice, and  the  general  executive.  Of  the.se  the 
most  efficient  appears  to  have  been  that  of  finance ; 
by  advances  from  the  bank  and  by  the  revenues  of 
the  post,  the  telegraph,  the  octrois,  &c. ,  means 
were  foiuid  to  provide  for  tlie  current  expendi- 
ture. The  other  commissions  were  admittedly 
inefficient,  and  especially  the  one  which  was  most 
important  for  the  moment,  that  of  war: — 'as  to 
a  general  plan,'  says Lissagaray,  '  there  never  was 
one :  the  men  were  abandoned  to  themselves,  be- 
ing neither  cared  for  nor  controlled ; '  '  at  the 
Ministry,'  says  Gastyne,  'no  one  is  at  his  place. 
They  pass  their  time  in  running  after  one  another. 
The  most  insignificant  Lieutenant  will  take  orders 
from  nobody,  and  wants  to  give  them  to  every- 
body. They  smoke,  chat  and  chaff.  They  dis- 
pute w^ith  the  contractors.  They  buy  irresponsi- 
bly right  and  left  because  the  dealers  give  com- 
missions or  have  private  relations  with  the  offi- 
cials;' '  in  the  army  of  Versailles,'  said  a  member 
of  the  Commune,  'they  don't  get  drunk:  in  ours 
they  are  never  sober;'  'the  administration  of 
war,'  said  another,  'is  the  organisation  of  dis- 
organisation;' 'I  feel  myself.' said  Rossel,  on  re- 
signing his  command,  'incapable  of  any  longer 
bearing  the  responsibility  of  a  command  where 
every  one  deliberates  and  no  one  obeys.  The 
central  committee  of  artillery  has  deliberated  and 
prescribed  nothing.  The  Commune  has  deliber- 
ated and  resolved  upon  nothing.  The  Central 
Committee  deliberates  and  has  not  yet  known  how 
to  act.  .  .  .  My  predecessor  committed  the  fault 
of  struggling  against  this  absurd  situation.  I  re- 
tire, and  have  the  honour  to  ask  you  for  a  cell 
at  Mazas.'  The  same  incompetence,  leading  to 
the  same  result  of  anarchy,  was  displayed  by  the 
Executive  Commission: — 'in  less  than  a  fort- 
night,' said  Grosset,  '  conflicts  of  every  kind  had 
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arisen;  the  Executive  Commission  gave  orders 
wliieli  were  not  executed;  each  particuhir  com- 
mission, tliinkiug  itself  sovereign  in  its  turn,  gave 
orders  too,  so  tliat  tlie  Executive  Commission 
could  have  no  real  responsibility.'  On  April  20 
the  Executive  Commission  was  replaced  l)j'  a  com- 
mittee, composed  of  a  delegate  from  each  of  the 
nine  other  commissions;  still  efficiency  could  not 
be  .secured,  and  at  the  end  of  the  month  it  was 
proposed  to  establish  a  Committee  of  Public 
Safety.  This  proposition  was  prompted  by  the 
traditions  of  1793,  and  brought  into  overt  antag- 
(mism  the  two  conflicting  tendencies  of  the  Com- 
mune :  there  were  some  of  its  members  who  were 
ready  to  save  the  movement  by  a  despotism,  to 
secure  at  every  cost  a  strong  adniinistnition,  and 
impose  the  Commune,  if  need  be  by  terror,  upon 
Paris  and  the  provinces.  .  .  .  On  the  other  hand 
there  was  a  strong  minority  which  opposed  the 
propo.sal,  on  the  ground  that  it  was  tantamount 
to  an  abdication  on  the  part  of  the  Communal 
Council.  .  .  .  The  appointment  of  the  Commit- 
tee was  carried  by  forty-live  votes  to  twenty- 
three;  many  of  those  who  voted  for  it  regarded 
it  as  merely  another  'Executive  Commission,' 
subordinate  to,  and  at  any  moment  subject  to 
dismissal  by,  the  Commune;  and  so,  in  elfect,  it 
proved ;  it  was  neither  more  terrible  nor  more 
efficient  than  the  body  to  which  it  succeeded;  it 
came  into  existence  ou  the  1st  of  May,  and  on  the 
9th  the  complaint  was  already  advanced  that 
'  your  Committee  of  Public  Safety  has  not 
answered  our  expectations;  it  has  been  an  ob- 
stacle, instead  of  a  stimulus;  '  on  the  10th  a  new 
committee  was  appointed,  with  similar  results; 
all  that  the  innovation  achieved  was  to  bring  into 
clear  relief  the  fact  that  there  existed  in  the  Com- 
mune a  -Jacobin  element  ready  to  recur  to  the  tra- 
ditions of  1793,  and  to  make  Paris  the  mistress  of 
France  by  the  guillotine  or  its  modern  equiva- 
lent."— G.  L.  Dickinson,  Ixcenlntiijii  anil  Reaction 
ill  .\fndcni  Fraiirf.  pp.  •.3li7-'37ll. 

A.  D.  1871-1876.— The  Assembly  at  Bor- 
deaux.— Thiers  elected  Chief  of  the  Executive 
Power. — The  founding  of  the  Republic. — The 
recovery  of  order  and  prosperity. — Resigna- 
tion of  Thiers. — Election  of  Marsha!  Mac- 
Mahon. — Plans  of  the  Monarchists  defeated. 
— Adoption  of  the  Constitution  of  1875. — "The 
elections  jL-tssed  otf  more  quietlv  than  was  to  be 
expected,  and  the  Assembly  which  came  to- 
gether at  Bordeaux  on  the  13th  of  February  ex- 
actly represented  the  sentiment  of  the  nation  at 
that  particular  moment.  France  being  eager  for 
peace,  the  Assembly  was  pacific.  It  was  also 
somewhat  unrepublican,  for  the  Republic  had 
been  represented  in  the  provinces  only  by  Gam- 
betta,  the  promoter  of  war  to  the  knife,  who 
had  sacrificed  the  interests  of  the  Republic  to 
what  he  conceived  to  be  the  interests  of  the 
national  honor.  Politics  had,  in  truth,  lieen  little 
thought  of,  and  Thiers  was  elected  in  27  de- 
partments upon  very  diverse  tickets,  rather 
on  account  of  his  opposition  to  the  war  and 
his  efforts  in  favor  of  peace  than  on  account 
of  his  fame  as  a  liberal  orator  and  historian. 
Jloved  by  the  same  impulse,  the  Assembly 
almost  unanimouslj'  appointed  liim  Chief  of  the 
Executive  Power  of  the  French  Republic,  and 
intrusted  to  him  the  double  task  of  governing 
the  country  and  of  treating  with  the  German  Em- 
peror. ...  It  was  apparently  in  the  name  of  the 
Republic  that  peace  was  negotiated  and  the  Gov- 


ernment gradually  reconstructed.  .  .  .  The  As- 
sembly, however,  which  was  all-powerful,  held 
that  to  change  the  form  of  government  was  one 
of  its  rights.  It  might  have  been  urged  that  the 
electors  liad  scarcely  contemplated  this,  and  that 
the  Monarchists  were  in  the  majority  sim|)ly  be- 
cause they  represented  peace,  while  in  the  prov- 
inces the  Republic  had  meant  nothing  but  war 
to  the  hilt.  But  these  distinctions  were  not 
thought  of  in  the  press  of  more  urgent  business, 
namely,  the  treaty  which  was  to  cheek  the  shed- 
ding of  blood,  and  the  rudiments  of  administra- 
tive reconstruction.  No  monarchy  would  have 
been  willing  to  assume  the  responsibility  of  this 
Treaty.  .  .  .  The  Right  accordingly  consented 
to  accept  the  name  of  Republic  as  a  make- 
shift, provided  it  should  be  talked  about  as  little 
as  possible.  Thiers  had  come  to  think,  especi- 
ally since  the  beginning  of  the  war,  that  the  Re- 
public was  the  natural  lieir  of  Napoleon  III. 
...  He  had,  however,  been  struck  with  the 
circumstance  that  so  many  Legitimists  had  been 
elected  to  the  Assembly,  anil  he  was  no  more 
eager  than  they  to  stop  to  discuss  constitutions. 
.  .  .  He  was  the  more  disposed  to  wait,  inas- 
much as  he  saw-  in  the  Chamber  the  very  rapid 
formation  and  growth  of  a  group  in  which  he 
had  great  conlidence.  Of  these  deputies  M. 
Jules  Simon  has  given  a  better  definition  than 
they  could  themselves  formulate, —  for  this  polit- 
icaf  philoso])her  lias  written  a  masterly  history  of 
these  j'ears.  .  .  .  Here  is  what  Simon  says  of 
this  party  in  the  Assembly:  'There  were  in  this 
body  some  flve-.score  firm  spirits  who  were  alike 
incapable  either  of  forsaking  the  principles 
whereon  all  society  rests,  or  of  giving  up  free- 
dom. Of  all  forms  of  government  tliey  would 
have  preferred  constitutional  monarchy,  Iiad  they 
found  it  established,  or  could  they  have  restored 
it  by  a  vote  without  resort  to  force.  But  they 
quickly  perceived  that  neither  the  Legitimists 
nor  the  Bonapartists  would  consent  to  the  con- 
stitutional form;  that  such  a  monarchy  could 
obtain  a  majority  neither  in  the  Parliament  nor 
among  the  people.  .  .  .  iSome  of  these  men  en- 
tertained for  the  Republic  a  distrust  which,  at 
first,  amounted  to  aversion.  Beiug  persuaded, 
however,  that  they  must  choose  between  the  Re- 
public and  the  Empire  .  .  .  they  did  not  de- 
spair of  forming  a  Republic  at  once  liberal  and 
conservative.  In  a  word,  they  thrust  aside  the 
Legitimate  Monarchy  as  chimerical.  Republican 
and  Caesarian  dictatorship  as  alike  hateful.  .  .  . 
Of  this  party  JI.  Thiers  was  not  merely  the  head, 
but  the  body  also.'.  .  .  But  there  was  another 
party,  which,  although  the  least  numerous  in  the 
Assembly  and  split  into  factions  at  that,  was  the 
most  numerous  in  the  country, —  the  Republican 
party." — P.  de  Reniusat,  Tliinrx,  ch.  6-7. — "In 
the  wake  of  Thiers  followed  such  men  as  Reniu- 
sat, Casimir  Perier,  Leon  Say,  and  Lafayette. 
This  added  strength  made  the  Republicans  the 
almost  equal  rivals  of  the  other  parties  combined. 
So  great  was  Thiers'  influence  that,  despite  his 
conversion  to  Republicanism,  he  was  still  able  to 
control  the  ilonarchical  Assembly.  A  threat  of 
resignation,  so  great  was  the  dread  of  what 
might  follow  it,  and  so  jealous  were  the  Mon- 
archists of  two  shades  and  the  Imperialists  of 
each  other,  was  enough  to  bring  tlie  majority  to 
the  President's  terms.  It  was  under  such  polit- 
ical conditions  that  the  infant  Republic,  during 
its  first  year,  undertook  the  tasks  of  preserving 
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peace,  of  maintaining  iiUerD;il  onli-r,  of  retrieving 
disaster,  of  tempting  bacli  prosi)erity  and  tlirift 
to  tlie  desolated  laud,  of  relieving  it  of  the  bur- 
dens imposed  by  war,  and,  at  the  same  time,  of 
acquiring  for  itself  greater  security  and  perma- 
nencv.  The  recovery  of  France  was  wonderfully 
rapid ;  her  people  began  once  more  to  taste  sweet 
draughts  of  liberty;  the  indemnity  was  almost 
half  diminished;  and  her  industries,  at  the  end  of 
the  year,  were  once  more  in  full  career.  But  the 
Republic  was  a  long  way  from  complete  and  un- 
questioned recognition.  The  second  year  of  the 
Republic  (1872-73)  was  passed  amid  constant  con- 
flicts between  the  rival  parties.  Thiers  still  main- 
tained his  ascendency,  and  stoutly  adhered  to 
his  defence  of  Republican  institutions ;  but  the 
Assembly  was  restive  imder  him,  and  energetic 
attempts  were  made  to  bring  about  a  fusion  be- 
tween the  Legitimists  and  the  Orleanists.  These 
attempts  were  rendered  futile  by  the  obstinacy  of 
the  Couutof  Chambord,  who  would  yield  nothing, 
either  of  principle  or  even  of  symbol,  to  his 
cousin  of  Orleans.  The  want  of  harmony  among 
the  Monarchists  postponed  the  consideration  of 
what  should  be  the  permanent  political  constitu- 
tion of  France  until  November  of  the  year  1872, 
when  a  committee  of  thirty  was  chosen  to  rec- 
ommend constitutional  articles.  Against  this 
the  Republicans  protested.  They  declared  that 
the  Assembly  had  only  been  elected  to  make 
peace  with  Germany;  .  .  .  that  dissolution  was 
the  only  further  act  that  the  Assembly  was  com- 
petent to  perform.  This  indicated  the  confidence 
of  the  Republicans  in  their  increased  strength  in 
the  country;  and  the  fact  that  the  Monarchists 
refused  to  dissolve  shows  that  they  were  not  far 
from  holding  this  opinion  of  their  opponents. 
Despite  the  rivalries  and  bitterness  of  the  fac- 
tions, the  Republic  met  with  no  serious  blow 
from  the  time  of  its  provisional  establishment  in 
February,  1871,  until  May,  1873.  Up  to  the  latter 
period  two  thirds  of  the  enormous  indemnity  had 
been  paid,  and  the  German  force  of  occupation 
had  almost  entirely  retired  from  French  teiTitory. 
.  .  .  But  in  3Iay,  1873,  a  grave  misfortune,  alike 
to  France  and  to  the  Republican  institutions,  oc- 
curred. At  last  the  Monarchical  reactionists  of 
the  ^Vssembly  had  gathered  courage  to  make  open 
war  upon  President  Thiers.  Perceiving  that  his 
policy  was  having  the  effect  of  nourishing  and 
adding  ever  new  strength  to  the  Republican  cause, 
and  that  every  month  drifted  them  further  from 
the  opportunity  and  hope  of  restoring  !Mon- 
archy  or  Empire  .  .  .  they  now  forgot  their 
own  differences,  and  resolved,  at  all  hazards,  to 
get  rid  of  the  Republic's  most  powerful  pro- 
tector  The  Due  de  Broglie,  the  leader  of 

the  reactionary  Monarchists,  oilered  a  resolution 
in  the  Assembly  which  was  tantamount  to  a 
proposition  of  want  of  confidence  in  President 
Thiers.  After  an  acrimonious  di'bate.  in  whicli 
Thiers  himself  took  part,  De  Broglie's  motion 
was  passed  by  a  majority  of  fourteen.  The 
President  had  no  alternative  but  to  resign;  and 
thus  the  executive  power,  at  a  critical  moment, 
passed  out  of  Republican  into  Monarchical  hands. 
Marshal  MacMahon  was  at  once  chosen  President. 
.  .  .  ilac.Mahon  was  strongly  Catholic  in  re- 
ligion; and  so  far  as  he  was  known  to  have  any 
political  oiiinions,  they  wavered  between  Legiti- 
mism and  Imperialism  —  they  were  certainly  as 
far  as  possible  from  Republicanism.  Now  was 
formed  and  matured  a  deliberate  project  to  over- 


throw the  young  Republic,  and  to  set  up  Mon- 
archy in  its  place.  AH  circumstances  combined 
to  favor  its  success.  The  new  President  was 
found  to  be  at  least  willing  that  the  thing  should, 
if  it  could,  be  done.  His  principal  minister,  De 
Broglie,  entered  warmly  into  the  plot.  Tlie 
Orleanist  princes  agreed  to  waive  their  claims, 
and  the  Count  of  Paris  was  persuaded  to  jiay  a 
visit  to  the  Count  of  Chambord  at  his  retreat  at 
Frohsdorf,  to  acknowledge  the  elder  Bourbon's 
right  to  the  throne,  and  to  abandon  his  own  pre- 
tensions. The  Assembly  was  carefully  can- 
vassed, and  it  was  found  that  a  majority  could 
be  relied  upon  to  proclaim,  at  the  ripe  moment, 
Chambord  as  king,  with  the  title  of  Henry  V. 
The  Republic  was  now-,  in  the  early  autumn  of 
1873,  in  the  most  serious  and  real  peril.  It 
needed  but  a  word  from  the  B(jurbon  pretender 
to  overthrow  it,  and  to  replace  it  by  the  throne 
of  the  Capets  and  the  Valois.  Happily,  the  old 
leaven  of  Bourbon  bigotry  exi.sted  in  "  Henry  V.' 
He  conceded  the  jjoint  of  reigning  with  parlia- 
mentary institutions,  but  he  would  not  accept  the 
tricolor  as  the  flag  of  the  restored  monarchy.  He 
insisted  upon  returning  to  France  under  the 
white  banner  of  his  ancestors.  To  him  the 
throne  was  not  worth  a  piece  of  cloth.  To  his 
obstinacy  in  clinging  to  this  trifle  of  symbolism 
the  Republic  owed  its  salvation.  The  scheme  to 
restore  the  monarchy  thus  fell  through.  The  re- 
sult was  that  the  two  wings  of  Monarchists  flew 
apart  again,  and  the  Republicans,  being  now 
united  and  patient  under  the  splendid  leadership 
of  Gambetta,  once  more  began  to  wax  in  strength. 
It  only  remained  to  the  Conservatives  to  make  the 
best  of  the  situation  —  to  proceed  to  the  forming 
of  a  Constitution,  and  to  at  least  postpone  to  as 
late  a  period  as  possible  the  i)ermanent  establish- 
ment of  the  Republic.  The  first  stej)  was  to  con- 
firm JIacMahon  in  the  Presidency  for  a  definite 
period;  and  'the  Septennate,'  giving  him  a  lease 
of  power  for  seven  years — that  is,  until  the 
autumn  of  1880  —  was  voted.  ...  It  was  not 
until  late  in  the  jx-ar  1875  that  the  Constitution 
which  is  now  the  organic  law  of  France  was 
finally  adopted  [see  Constitution  of  Fr.x^xce]. 
The  chief  circumstance  which  impelled  a  major- 
ity of  the  Assembly  to  take  this  decisive  step  was 
the  alarming  revival  of  Imperialism  in  the  coun- 
try. This  was  shown  in  the  success  of  Bonapart- 
ists  in  isolated  elections  to  fill  vacancies.  >Iuch 
as  the  Royalists  di.strusted  a  Republic,  they 
dreaded  J'et  more  the  restoration  of  the  Empire; 
and  the  rapid  progress  made  by  the  partisans  of 
the  Empire  forced  them  to  adopt  what  was  really 
a  moderate  Republican  Constitution.  This  Con- 
stitution provided  that  the  President  of  the  Re- 
public slioiUd  be  elected  by  a  joint  convention  of 
the  Senate  and  the  Chamber  of  Deimties;  that 
the  Senate  should  consist  of  300  members,  of 
whom  7.J  were  to  be  elected  for  life  by  the  As- 
sembh-.  and  the  remaining  225  b_v  electoral  col- 
leges, "com  posed  of  the  deputies,  the  councillors- 
general,  the  members  of  the  councils  darron- 
dissement,  and  delegates  chosen  from  municipal 
councils;  that  the  vacancies  in  the  life  senator- 
ships  should  be  filled  by  the  Senate  itself,  while 
the  term  of  the  Senators  elected  by  the  colleges 
should  be  nine  years,  one  third  retiring  every 
three  years;  that  the  Chamber  of  Deputies 
should  "consist  of  533  members,  and  that  the 
deputies  should  be  chosen  by  single  districts,  in- 
stead of,  as  formerly,  in  groups  by  departments; 
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tliat  the  President  Cdulil  only  dissolve  the  C'lmm- 
ber  of  Deputies  with  the  eonsent  of  the  Senate; 
that  money  hills  should  originate  in  the  Lower 
Chamber,  and  that  the  President  should  liave 
the  rislit  of  veto.  The  'Septennate'  organized 
and  the  Constitution  adopted,  tlie  A.ssembly, 
which  had  clung  to  power  for  about  five  years, 
had  no  reason  for  continued  existence,  and  at  last 
dissolved  early  in  1876,  having  provided  that  the 
tirst  general  election  under  the  new  order  of 
things  should  take  place  in  February.  .  .  .  The 
result  of  the  elections  proved  three  things  —  the 
remarkable  growth  of  Republican  sentiment;  the 
great  [irogress  made,  in  spite  of  the  memory  of 
bedan,  by  the  Bonapartist  ])ropaganda;  and  the 
utter  hopelessness  of  any  attempt  at  a  Royalist 
restoration." — G.  M.  Towie,  irmlern  Fmitce.ch.  4. 

Also  ix:  ,I.  fiimon,  T/ic  tlnr't  of  M.  Thiers, 
F.  Le  Golf.  Life  </f  T/iia:i.  ch.  8-9. 

A.  D.  1872-1889.— Reform  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion. See  Einc.VTiox.  Moiieh.n:  Eiuope.\n 
COUNTUIES.— Fk.vxck:   a.  1).  l.S;i:!-lSS!). 

A.  D.  1875-1889.— Stable  settlements  of  the 
Republic.  —  Presidencies  of  MacMahon  and 
Gr^vy. — Military  operations  in  Tunis,  Mada- 
gascar and  Tonquin. — Revision  of  the  consti- 
tution.—  Expulsion  of  the  princes. —  Boulan- 
gerism. — Election  of  M.  Sadi  Carnot  to  the 
presidency. — "The  last  day  of  the  year  1875 
saw  a  tinal  prorogation  of  this  monarchist  as- 
sembly which  had  established  the  Rejiublic.  It 
had  been  in  e.\istence  nearly  five  years.  The 
elections  to  the  Senate  gave  a  small  majority  to 
the  H('i)iililicans.  Those  to  the  Chamber  of  Depu- 
ties (February,  1876)  gaveabout  two-thirds  of  its 
533  seats  to  Republicans,  mostly  moderate  Re- 
publicans. The  ministry  to  which  the  leadership 
of  this  assembly  was  soon  confided,  was  therefore 
naturally  a  ministry  of  moderate  Republicans. 
JI.  Dufuure  was  prime  minister,  and  JI.  Leon 
Say  minister  of  finance.  .  .  .  The  Dufaure  min- 
istry was  not  long-lived,  being  succeeded  before 
the  year  1.S76  closed,  by  a  ministrv  led  by  At. 
.lules  Simon,  a  distinguished  orator  and  writer. 
The  tenure  of  French  cabinets  in  general  has  been 
so  little  permanent  under  the  Third  Repul)lic, 
that  in  the  nineteen  years  which  have  elapsed 
since  the  fall  of  the  Empire,  twenty-five  cabinets 
have  liad  charge  of  the  executive  government. 
.  .  .  Few  events  had  marked  the  history  of  the 
Simon  ministry  when,  suddenly,  in  I\Iay,  1877, 
the  President  of  the  Republic  demanded  lis  resig- 
nation. !Much  infiueneed  of  hite  by  Jlonarchist 
advisers,  he  had  concluded  that  the  moderate 
Republican  cabinets  did  not  possess  the  confi- 
dence of  the  diambers,  and,  feeling  that  the 
responsibility  of  maintaining  the  repose  and  se- 
curity of  France  rested  upon  him,  had  resolved, 
rather  than  allow  the  management  of  tlie  alfairs 
of  the  country  to  fall  into  tlie  liands  of  M.  Gam- 
betta  and  the  Radicals,  to  appoint  a  ministry  of 
conservatives,  trusting  that  the  coimtry  would 
ratify  the  step.  A  ministry  was  organized  under 
the  Duke  of  Broglie,  and  the  Chamber  of  Depu- 
ties was  first  prorogued,  and  then,  with  tlie  con- 
sent of  the  Senate,  dissolved.  The  deatli  of  M. 
Thiers  in  September  cau.sed  a  great  national 
demonstration  in  honor  of  that  patriotic  slates- 
man,  ■  the  liljerator  of  the  territory.'  The  result 
of  the  ensuing  elections  was  a  complete  victory 
for  the  Republicans,  who  secured  nearly  three- 
fourths  of  the  seats  in  the  new  Chamber.  The 
^Marshal,  appointing  a  ministry  composed  of  ad- 


herents of  his  policy  who  were  not  members  of 
the  Assembly,  attemjHed  to  make  head  against 
the  majority,  but  was  forced  in  I)eceml)er  to 
yield  to  the  will  of  the  people  and  of  their  repre- 
sentatives, and  to  recall  M.  Dufaure  and  the 
moderate  Republicans  to  office.  The  year  1878 
therefore  passed  off  quietly,  being  especially  dis- 
tinguished by  the  great  success  of  the  universal 
exhibition  held  at  Paris.  ...  At  the  beginning 
of  1879  elections  were  held  in  pursuance  of  the 
provisions  of  the  constitution,  for  the  renewal  of 
a  portion  of  the  Senate.  .  .  .  Elections  w-ere  held 
for  the  filling  of  83  seats.  Of  these  the  Republi- 
cans won  66,  the  Monarchist  groups  16.  This 
was  a  loss  of  43  seats  on  the  part  of  the  latter, 
and  assured  to  the  Republicans  a  full  conlrol  of 
the  Senate.  It  had  also  the  elTeet  of  definitively 
establishing  the  Republic  as  tlie  iiernianent  gov- 
ernment of  France.  The  Republican  leaders 
therefore  resolved  to  insist  upon  extensive 
changes  in  the  personnel  of  the  Council  of  State 
and  the  judiciary  body.  .  .  .  When  they  also 
proposed  to  make  extensive  changes  in  other  de- 
partments, Marshal  JlacAIahon,  who  foresaw  the 
impossiliility  of  maintaining  harmonious  rela- 
tions with  the  cabinets  which  the  Republican 
majority  would  now  demand,  took  these  new 
measures  as  a  pretext,  and,  on  .January  'M.  1S79, 
resigned  the  office  of  President  of  the  Kejiublic. 
On  the  same  daj' the  Senate  and  Chamber,  united 
in  National  Assembly,  elected  as  his  successor, 
for  the  constitutional  term  of  seven  years,  JI. 
.Jules  Grevy,  president  of  the  Chamber  of  Depu- 
ties a  moderate  Republican  whocnjoyeil  general 
respect.  51.  Grevy  was  71  years  old.  M.  (Jam- 
betta  was  chosen  to  succeed  him  as  president  of 
the  Chamber.  The  cabinet  was  remodelled,  M. 
Dufaure  resigning  his  office  and  being  succeeded 
by  M.  Waddington.  In  the  reorganized  ministry 
one  of  the  most  prominent  of  the  new  members 
was  M.  Jules  Ferry,  its  minister  of  education. 
He  soon  brought  forward  two  measures  which 
excited  violent  discussion:  the  one  dealing  with 
the  regulation  of  superior  education,  the  other 
with  the  constitution  of  the  Supreme  Council 
of  Public  Instruction.  ...  In  JLarch,  1880,  the 
Senate  rejected  the  bill  respecting  universities. 
The  ministry,  now  composed  of  members  of  the 
'  pure  Left '  (instead  of  a  mixture  of  these  and 
the  Left  Centre)  under  JL  deFreycinet,  resolved 
to  enforce  the  existing  laws  against  non-author- 
ized congregations.  The  Jesuits  were  warned 
to  close  tlieir  establishments;  the  others,  to  apply 
for  authorization.  Failing  to  carry  out  these 
decrees,  M.  de  Preycinet  was  forced  to  resign, 
and  was  succeeded  as  prime  minister  liy  .AI. 
Ferry,  under  whose  orders  the  decrees  were  exe- 
cuted in  October  and  November,  establishments 
of  the  Jesuits  and  others,  to  the  number  of  nearly 
:i()0,  lieiug  forcibly  closed  and  their  inmates  dis- 
persed. Laws  were  also  pas.sed  in  the  same  year 
and  in  1881  for  the  extension  of  public  education, 
and  a  general  amnesty  proclaimed  for  persons  en- 
gaged in  the  insurrection  of  the  commune.  In 
April  and  May,  1881,  on  pretext  of  chasti.sing 
tribes  on  the  Tunisian  frontier  of  Algeria,  who 
had  committed  depredations  on  the  French  terri- 
tories in  Northern  Africa,  a  militarj'  force  from 
Algeria  entered  Tunis,  occupied  the  capital,  and 
forced  the  Bey  to  sign  a  treaty  by  which  he  put 
himself  and  his  country  under  the  protectorate 
of  France.  .  .  .  The  elections,  in  August,  re- 
sulted in  a  Chamber  composed  of  467  Republi- 
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cans.  47  Bonapartists,  and  43  Royalists,  whereas 
its  jtredecessor  liad  consisted  of  387  Republicans, 
81  Bonapartists,  and  Gl  Ro_yalists.  In  response 
to  a  jremral  demand,  M.  Gambetta  became  prime 
minister  on  tlio  meeting  of  tlie  new  Asseml^ly  in 
tlie  autumn.  .  .  .  But  liis  measures  failed  to  re- 
ceive tlie  support  of  tlie  Chamber,  and  he  was 
forced  to  resign  after  liaving  held  the  ottice  of 
prime  minister  but  two  months  and  a  half  (Janu- 
ary, 1882).  On  the  last  day  of  that  year  M. 
Gambetta.  still  the  most  eminent  French  states- 
man of  the  time,  died  at  Paris,  aged  forty-four. 
.  .  .  The  death  of  Gambetta  aroused  the  Mon- 
archists to  renewed  activity.  Prince  Napoleon 
issued  a  violent  manifesto,  and  was  arrested. 
Bills  were  brought  in  which  were  designed  to 
e.\elude  from  the  soil  of  France  and  of  French 
possessions  all  members  of  families  formerly 
reigning  in  France.  Finally,  however,  ,after  a 
prolonged  contest,  a  decree  suspending  the  dukes 
of  Aumale,  Chartres.  and  Alen^'on  from  their 
functions  in  the  army  was  signed  by  the  Presi- 
dent. Some  months  later,  August,  1S83,  the 
Count  of  Chambord  ('  Henry  V. 'j  died  at  Frohs- 
dorf ;  by  this  event  the  elder  branch  of  the  house 
of  Bourbon  became  extinct  and  the  claims  urged 
by  lioth  Legitimists  and  Orleanists  were  united 
iu  the  person  of  the  Count  of  Paris.  During  the 
year  1883  alleged  encroachments  upon  French 
privileges  and  interests  in  the  northwestern  por- 
tion of  Madagascar  had  embroiled  France  in  con- 
flict with  the  Hovas,  the  leading  tribe  of  that 
island.  The  French  admiral  commanding  tlie 
squadron  in  the  Indian  Ocean  deinanded  in  1883 
the  placing  of  the  northwestern  part  of  the  island 
under  a  French  protectorate,  and  the  paj'ment 
of  a  large  indemnity.  These  terms  being  refused 
by  the  (pieen  of  the  Ilovas,  Tamatave  was  bom- 
barded and  occupied,  and  desidtory  operations 
continued  until  the  summer  of  1883,  when  an  ex- 
pedition of  the  Hovas  resulted  in  a  signal  defeat 
of  tlie  French.  A  treaty  was  then  negotiated, 
in  accordance  with  which  the  foreign  relations 
of  the  island  were  put  under  the  control  of 
France,  while  the  CiUeen  of  Madagascar  retained 
the  control  of  internal  affairs  and  paid  certain 
claims.  A  treat}'  executed  in  1874  between  the 
emperor  of  Annam  and  the  French  had  conceded 
to  the  latter  a  protectorate  over  that  country. 
Ilis  failure  comijletely  to  carry  out  his  agreement, 
and  the  presence  of  Chinese  troops  in  Tonquin, 
were  regarded  as  threatening  the  security  of  the 
French  colony  of  Cochin  China.  X  small  expe- 
dition sent  out  [1882]  under  Commander  Riviere 
to  enforce  the  provision  of  the  treaty  was  de- 
stroyed at  Hanoi.  Reinforcements  were  sent 
out.  But  tlie  situation  was  complicated  by  the 
presence  of  bands  of  'Black  Flags,'  brigands 
said  to  be  unauthorized  by  the  Annam  govern- 
ment, and  by  claims  on  the  part  of  China  to  a 
suzerainty  over  Tonquiii.  A  treaty  was  made 
with  Annam  iu  August.  1883,  providing  for  the 
cession  of  a  province  to  France,  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  French  ]irotectorate  over  Annam 
and  Tonquin.  This,  however,  did  not  by  any 
meanswliollyconchide  hostilities  in  that  province. 
Sontay  was  taken  from  the  Black  Flags  in  De- 
cember, and  Bacniiih  occupied  in  JIarcli,  1884. 
The  advance  of  the  French  into  regions  over 
which  China  claimed  suzerainty,  and  which  were 
occupied  by  Chinese  troops,  brought  on  hostili- 
ties with  that  empire.  In  August.  1884,  Admiral 
Courbet  destroyed  the  Chinese  tleet  and  arsenal 


at  Foo-chow  ;  in  October  he  seized  points  on  the 
northern  end  of  the  island  of  Formosa,  and  pro- 
claimed a  blockade  of  that  portion  of  the  island. 
On  th('  frontier  lietweeu  Tonquin  and  China  the 
French  gained  some  successes,  particularly  in 
the  cajjtiire  of  Lang-Son;  yet  the  climate,  and 
the  numbers  and  determination  of  the  Chinese 
troops,  rendered  it  impossible  for  them  to  secure 
substantial  results  from  victories.  Finallj'.  after 
a  desultory  and  destructive  war,  a  treaty  was 
signed  in  .June,  1885,  which  arranged  that.  For- 
mosa should  be  evacuated,  that  Annam  should 
in  future  have  no  diplomatic  relations  except 
through  France,  and  that  France  should  have 
virtually  complete  control  over  Ijoth  it  and  Ton- 
quin, though  the  cjuestion  of  Chinese  suzerainty 
was  left  unsettled.  ...  It  was  not  felt  that  the 
expeditions  against  Madagascar,  Annam,  and 
China  had  achieved  brilliant  success.  They  had, 
moreover,  been  a  source  of  much  expense  to 
France;  at  first  popular,  they  finalh'  caused  the 
downfall  of  the  ministry  which  ordered  them. 
That  ministry,  the  ministry  of  ~Sl.  Jules  Ferry, 
.  .  .  remained  in  pow-er  an  unusual  length  of 
time, —  a  little  more  than  two  years.  Its  princi- 
pal achievement  in  domestic  affairs  consisted  iu 
bringing  about  the  revision  of  the  constitution, 
which,  framed  by  the  Versailles  Assembly  in 
1875,  was  felt  bj-  many  to  contain  an  excessive 
number  of  Monarchical  elements.  ...  In  1885, 
after  the  fall  of  the  Ferry  cabinet,  a  law  was 
l)assed  providing  for  scrutin  de  liste;  each  de- 
partment being  entitled  to  a  number  of  deputies 
proportioned  to  the  number  of  its  citizens,  the 
deputies  for  each  were  to  be  chosen  on  a  general 
or  departmental  ticket.  In  the  same  year  a  law 
was  passed  declaring  ineligible  to  the  office  of 
President  of  the  Republic,  senator  or  deputy, 
any  prince  of  families  formerly  reigning  in 
France.  ...  In  December  the  National  Assembly 
re-elected  J[.  Grev_y  President  of  the  Republic. 
In  the  ministry  led  by  JI.  de  Freycinet,  which 
held  office  during  the  year  1886,  great  promi- 
nence was  attained  by  the  minister  of  war.  Gen- 
eral Boulanger,  whose  management  of  his  de- 
partnieiit  and  political  conduct  won  him  great 
popularity.  .  .  .  The  increasing  activity  of  the 
agents  of  the  Jlonarchist  party,  the  strength 
which  that  party  had  shown  in  the  elections  of 
the  preceding  year,  and  the  demonstrations  which 
attended  the  marriage  of  the  daughter  of  the 
Count  of  Paris  to  the  crown  prince  of  Portugal, 
incited  the  Republican  leaders  to  more  stringent 
measures  against  the  princes  of  houses  formerly 
reigning  in  France.  The  government  was  in- 
trusted by  law  with  discretionary  power  to  expel 
them  all  from  France,  and  detinitely  charged  to 
expel  actual  claimants  of  the  throne  and  their 
direct  heirs.  The  Count  of  Paris  antl  liis  sou  the 
Duke  of  Orleans,  Prince  Napoleon  and  his  son 
Prince  Victor,  were  accordingly  banished  by 
presidential  decree  iu  June,  1886.  General  Bou- 
langer struck  off  from  the  army-roll  the  names 
of  all  princes  of  the  Bonaparte  and  Bourbon 
families.  The  Duke  of  Aumale,  indignantly 
protesting,  was  also  banished;  in  the  spring  of 
1889  he  was  permitted  to  return.  Meanwhile, 
within  the  Republican  ranks,  dissensions  in- 
creased. The  popularity  of  General  Boulanger 
became  more  and  more  threatening  to  the  cabi- 
nets of  w-hich  he  was  a  member.  An  agitation 
in  his  favor,  conducted  with  much  skill,  caused 
fear  lest  he  were  aspiring  to  a  military  dictator- 
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sliip  of  Fraucc.  ...  In  tlic  autuinn  of  1887,  un 
iuquiry  iuto  the  conduct  of  Gcucral  C'airiircl, 
deputy  to  the  conniuiudcr-in-chief,  accused  of 
selling  decorations,  implicated  M.  Daniel  Wil.son, 
son-in-law  of  M.  Grevy.  who  was  alleged  to  have 
undertaken  to  obtain  appointments  to  oiKee  and 
lucrative  contracts  in  return  for  monej'.  .M. 
Grevy 's  unwise  attempts  to  shield  his  son-in-law 
brought  about  his  own  fall.  The  chambers,  de- 
termined to  force  his  resignation,  refused  to 
accept  any  ministry  proposed  by  him.  After 
much  resistance  and  irritating  delays  lie  submit- 
ted, and  resigned  the  i)residcney  of  the  Repul)lic 
on  December  2,  1887,  On  the  next  day  the 
houses  met  in  National  Assembly  at  Versailles  to 
chose  the  successor  of  JI.  Grevy.  .  .  .  The  most 
prominent  candidates  for  the  Kepuljlicans  were 
JI.  Ferry  and  >I.  de  F'reycinet;  the  former,  how- 
ever, was  unpopular  with  the  country.  The 
followers  of  both,  linding  their  election  impossi- 
ble, resolved  to  cast  their  votes  for  ^M.  Sadi  Car- 
not,  a  Republican  of  the  highest  integrity  and 
universally  resjiected.  M.  Carnot,  a  distinguished 
engineer,  grandson  of  the  Carnot  who  had,  as 
minister  of  war,  organized  the  victories  of  the 
armies  of  the  Revolution,  was  accordingly  elected 
President  of  the  French  Republic.  .  .  .  The  chief 
dilliculties  encountered  by  the  cabinet  arose  out 
of.  the  active  propagandism  exercised  in  behalf 
of  General  Boulanger.  .  .  .  Ilis  name  .  .  .  be- 
came the  rallying-point  of  those  who  were  hostile 
to  tlie  parliamentary  system,  or  to  the  Rci)id.>li- 
cau  government  in  its  jiresent  form.  Alarmed 
both  by  his  singular  popularity  and  by  his  po- 
litical intrigues,  the  government  instituted  a 
prosecution  of  him  before  the  High  Court  of 
Justice;  upon  this  he  lied  from  the  country,  and 
the  dangers  of  the  agitation  in  liis  favor  were, 


for  tlie  lime  at  least,  iiineted.  On  Jlay  .'>,  1880. 
the  one-hiuidredth  aimiversary  of  the  assendjly 
of  the  States-General  was  held  at  Versailles.  On 
the  next  day.  President  Carnot  formidly  0|)ened 
the  I'niver.sal  Exlnbilion  at  Paris,  the  greatest 
of  the  world's  fairs  which  have  been  held  in 
that  eitv." — V.  Duruy,  Hist,  of  France,  pp.  666- 
677. 

Also  in:  II.  C.  Lockwood,  Const.  Hist,  of 
France,  ch.  7,  and  app.  10. — I.  G.  Scott,  France 
and  Tonkin.— V.  T.  Marzials.  Ufc  of  (lamhetta. 
— E.  W.  Latimer,  France  in  the  \'ith  Ccntari/,  ch. 
\S-20.—  Annals  of  the  Am.  Arad.  of  Pol.  dial  So- 
cial ,'<cii:jiri\  March,  1808,  sn/ijj/'t. 

A.  D.  1877-1882.— Anglo-French  control  of 
Egyptian  finances.  Sec  EciYPT:  A.  D.  187.5- 
18.S'J  anil  1S,S'J-1S8:!. 

A.  D.  1884-1885. — Territorial  claims  in 
Africa. — The  Berlin  Conference.  See  Afhic  \: 
A.  D.  iss4-issi). 

A.  D.  1892-1893. — The  Panama  Canal  scan- 
dal.     See  Pa.\a,\i.\  ('.\.nai,. 

A.  D.  1893. — Election  of  Deputies. — Elec- 
tions for  a  new  Chamljer  of  Deputies  were  held 
in  France,  ending  on  .Sunday,  September  'S,  1893. 
The  resulting  division  of  |)arties  in  the  Chamber 
is  stated  as  follows:  "  Op|)ortunists  [those,  that 
is,  who  would  shape  jjolitical  action  by  circum- 
stances—  by  ojiportunities  —  and  not  by  hard 
and  fast  principles],  'i\)2:  Converted  JMonarchists 
[who  acce])t  the  Republic  as  a  fixed  fact],  o't; 
Unconverted  Monarchists.  .')8:  ;ind  R:idicals.  in- 
cluding Socialists,  187.  As  the  Converted  ^lon- 
archists  will  vote  with  the  Government,  there 
will  be  a  heavy  Government  majority  to  begin 
with;  but  ...  it  is  not  i)erfeetly  reliable,  and 
is  singidarlv  deficient  in  marked  men." — Specta- 
tor, Sept.  9,"  1893. 


FRANCESCO   MARIA,    Duke   of    Milan, 

A.  1),  bV.'l-l,"-):;,-!. 

FRANCESCO  SFORZA,  Duke  of  Milan, 
A,  D.  14.")0-146(;, 

FRANCHE  COMTE.— In  tlie  dissolution  of 
the  last  kiniiilom  of  Burgundy  (see  Burgundy, 
THE  LAST  Ki.NoDO.M:  A.  D.  1032),  its  northern 
part  maintained  a  connection  with  the  Empire, 
which  had  then  become  Germanic,  nuich  longer 
than  the  southern.  It  became  divided  into  two 
chief  states  —  the  Count)-  Palatine  of  Burgundy, 
known  afterwards  as  Franche  Comte.  or  the  "free 
count)-,"  and  Lesser  Burgimdy,  which  embraced 
western  Switzerland  and  northern  Savoy.  "The 
Coimty  Palatine  of  Burgundy  often  passed  fro;n 
one  dynasty  to  another,  and  it  is  rem;irkable  for 
the  number  of  times  that  it  was  held  as  a  sepa- 
rate state  by  several  of  the  great  princes  of  Eu- 
rope. It  was  held  bj-  the  Emperor  Frederick 
Barbaro.ssa  in  right  of  his  wife;  the  marriage 
of  one  of  his  female  descendants  carried  it  to 
Philip  the  Fifth  of  France.  Then  it  became 
united  with  the  French  duchy  of  Burgundy  im- 
der  the  dukes  of  the  House  of  Valois.  Saving  a 
momentary  French  occupation  after  the  death  of 
Charles  the  Bold,  it  renuunedwith  them  and  their 
Austrian  and  Spanish  representatives.  .  .  .  But, 
tlu'ough  all  the.se  changes  of  dynasty,  it  remained 
an  acknowledged  fief  of  the  Ein[)ire,  till  its  an- 
nexation to  France  under  Lewis  the  Fourteenth. 
The  capital  of  this  county,  it  must  be  remem- 
bered, was  Dole.  The  ecclesia'^tieal  metropolis 
of  Besan^on,  though  surrounded  by  the  count}-. 


rcm;iined  a  free  city  of  the  Emiiire  from  Ihedavs 
of  Frederick  Barllaros.sa  [A.  I).  ll."i-..'-1100|  "to 
those  of  Ferdinand  the  Third  [A.  D.  163T-16.")7]. 
It  was  then  merged  in  the  county,  and  along  with 
the  county  it  passed  to  France." — E.  A.  Freeman, 
Ili.Ht.  (rtotj.  tf  Fo rope,  ell.  S.  sect.  .5. 

A.  D.  1512. — Included  in  the  Circle  of  Bur- 
gundy.    See  Gi'.loiANV:  A.  D.  M0:)-1.'.1!I. 

A.  D.  1648.— Still  held  to  form  a  part  of  the 
Empire.     See  (Ikumanv  :   A.I).  I(il8. 

A.  D.  1659. — Secured  to  Spain.    SeeFuAXCE: 

A.  I).  iirio-uKii. 

A.  D.  1674.  —  Final  conquest  by  Louis  XIV. 
and  incorporation  with  France.  See  Xetiiki!- 
L.\N!JS  (Holland):  A.  I).  1(J74-1678;  also,  Ni.me- 
GUEN,  Peace  ok, 

FRANCHISE,  Elective,  in  England.  See 
En-gi.a.nd:   a,  1).  1.SS4-188.J, 

FRANCIA,  Doctor,  The  dictatorship  of. 
.See  Pakaouav:  A.  D.  1608-1873. 

FRANCIA.  See  Fu.a.nce:  9th  Century; 
also.  (iEitMANY:  A.  D.  84.3-962. 

FRANCIS  (called  Phcebusl,  King  of  Na- 
varre, A.  I).  IITO-Llilo Francis  I.  (of  Lor- 
raine), Germanic  Emperor,  174."i-17(;,") Fran- 
cis I.,  King  of  France,   l,")l.')-l-")47 Francis 

I.,  King  of  Naples  or  the  Two  Sicilies,  ]S0.")- 

1830 Francis  II.,  Germanic  Emperor,  170'2- 

1806;  Emperor  of  Austria,  lS0(i-ls:!,"i:   King  of 

Hungary  and  Bohemia,  1702-183.') Francis 

II.,  King  of  France,  1.").">0-1.")60 Francis  II., 

King  of   Naples  or   the  Two  Sicilies,   A.  I) 
18.'j0-1861 Francis  Joseph   I.,  Emperor   of 
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Austria,  184S;  King  of  Hungary  and  Bohemia, 

184S-. 
FRANCISCANS.     See  Mendicant  Orders, 

aLsii,  Bkciinks,  Etc. 

FRANCO  -  GERMAN.  OR  FRANCO- 
PRUSSIAN  WAR,  The.  SeeFRANCK:  A.  1). 
1870  (.IrNK— .In.v),  tn  1S7I)-18T1. 

FRANCONIA  :  the  Duchy  and  the  Circle. 
— "Among  the  great  duchies  [of  the  old  Ger- 
manic l^ingcioni  or  empire  of  the  nintli,  teutli  and 
eleventh  centuries],  that  of  Eastern  Francia, 
Franken,  or  Franconia,  is  of  mucli  less  impor- 
tance in  European  historj-  than  that  of  Saxony. 
It  gave  the  ducal  title  to  the  bishops  of  Wi'irz- 
burg;  but  it  cannot  be  said  to  be  in  anj-  sense 
continued  in  any  modern  state.  Its  name  gradu- 
ally retreated,  and  the  circle  of  Franken  or  Fran- 
conia [see  Germany:  A.  D.  1493-1.519]  took  in 
only  the  most  eastern  part  of  the  ancient  duchj". 
The  western  and  northern  part  of  the  duchy,  to- 
gether with  a  good  deal  of  territory  which  was 
strictly  Lotharingian,  became  part  of  the  two 
Rhenish  circles.  Thus  Fulda,  the  greatest  of 
German  abbeys,  passed  away  from  the  Frankish 
name.  In  north-eastern  Francia,  the  Hessian 
principalities  grew  up  to  the  north-west.  AVithin 
the  Franconian  circle  lay  Wi'irzburg,  the  see  of 
tlie  bishops  who  bore  the  ducal  title,  the  other 
great  bishopric  of  Bamberg,  together  with  the 
free  city  of  Xtirnberg,  aud  various  smaller  jirin- 
cipalities.  In  the  Rhenish  lands,  both  within  and 
without  the  old  Francia,  one  chief  characteristic 
is  the  predominance  of  the  ecclesiastical  princi- 
palities, Mainz,  Kijlu,  Worms,  Speyer,  and  Strass- 
burg.  The  chief  temporal  power  which  arose  in 
this  region  was  the  Palatinate  of  the  Rhine,  a 
power  which,  like  others,  went  through  many 
unions  and  divisions,  and  spread  into  four  circles, 
those  of  Upper  and  Lower  Rhine,  Westfalia  and 
Bavaria.  This  last  district,  though  united  with 
the  Palatine  Electorate,  was,  from  the  early  part 
of  tlie  fnurtcenth  century,  distinguished  from  the 
Palatinate  of  the  Rhine  as  the  Oberpfalz  or  Up- 
per Palatinate." — E.  A.  Freeman,  Historkitl 
Gear/.  i>t'  Kiinijii .  cli.  8.  sect.  1. — See,  also,  Ale- 
MANNt:"  A.  I).  4!l(i-r)04. 

FRANCONIA,  The  Electorate  of.  See  Ger- 
many: .V.  1),  ir.'.-i-u.-r.'. 

FRANCONIAN  OR  SALIC  IMPERIAL 
HOUSE. — The  emperors,  t'onrad  II.,  Henry 
III.,  Henry  IV.,  iuid  Henry  V.,  who  reigned  from 
1024  vuitil  112.5,  over  the  Germanic-Roman  or 
Holv  Roman  Empire,  were  of  the  Salic  or  Fran- 
conian liousi-.     Scr  Germany:  A.  D.  973-1122. 

FRANKALMOIGN.    Sec  Feudal  Tenures. 

FRANKFORT,  Treaty  of.  See  France: 
A.  I).  1S71  (.I.^NUARY— .May). 

FRANKFORT  ON  THE  MAIN,  Origin  of. 
See  Ai.KMANNi:   .V.  D.  4'.lli-.5il4. 

A.  D.  1287. — Declared  an  imperial  city.  See 
Cities,  I.MrKuiAr.  ami  free,  of  Ger.many. 

A.  D.  1525. — Formal  establishment  of  the 
Reformed  Religion.  See  Patacy:  A.  D.  1.522- 
1.52.5. 

A.  D.  1744. — The  "Union"  formed  by  Fred- 
erick the  Great.  See  Austria:  A.  1).  1743- 
1744. 

A.  D.  1759. — Surprised  by  the  French.  See 
Germany:  .V.  1).  1759  (.Vurii. — August). 

A.  D.  1801-1803. — One  of  six  free  cities 
which  survived  the  Peace  of  Luneville.  See 
Ger.many:  A.  1).  isiil-isii;;. 


A.  D.  1806. — Loss  of  municipal  freedom. — 
Transfer,  as  a  grand  duchy,  to  the  ancient 
Elector   of    Mayence.      See    Germa.ny:  A.  L). 

l.S().5-lsi)(j. 

A.  D.  1810. — Erected  into  a  grand  duchy  by 
Napoleon.  See  France:  A.  I>.  181U (February 
— Dkcemrkri. 

A.  D.  1810-1815. — Loss  and  recovery  of  au- 
tonomy as  a  "  free  city."  See  Cities,  Imperial 
and  free,  of  Germ.^ny  ;  and  Vienna,  The  Con- 
gress OF. 

A.  D.  1848-1849.— Meeting  of  the  German 
National  Assembly. — Itsvyork,  its  failure,  and 
its  end. — Riotous  outbreak  in  the  city.  See 
Germany:  A.  L).  1848  (.March— Septemiser)  and 
1848-18.50. 

A.  D.  1866. — Absorption  by  Prussia.  See 
Germany:  A.  D.  1866. 

FRANKLIN,  Benjamin,and  the  early  Amer- 
ican Press.  See  PiUNTixci:  A.  1).  1704-1729. 
....His  plan  of  Union  in  1754.  Sei'  United 
States  (jf  Am.  :  X.  I).  1754 Colonial  repre- 
sentative in  England. — Return  to  America. 
See  Pennsylvania  :  A.D.  1757-1762;  and  United 
States  of  Am.  :    A.  D.   1765-1768,    1766,    1775 

(.January — ^Marcid,     and     (Aprii. — June) 

Signing  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 
See  United  Siates  of  Am.  :  A.  D.  1776  (.July). 
....  Mission  to  France.  See  United  States  of 
Am.:  .V.  I).    177(5-1778,    1778  (February),   1783 

(Septe.mhei! — November) Framing  of  the 

Federal  Constitution.  See  United  States  of 
Am.  :  .V.  1).  17S7. 

FRANKLIN,  The  ephemeral  state  of.  See 
Tennessee:  A.  I).  1785;  and  178.5-1796. 

FRANKLIN,  Tenn.,  Battles  at  and  near. 
See  United  States  of  Am.  :  A.  1).  1863  (Febru- 
ary— April:  Tennessee),  and  1864(Xovembek: 
Tennessee). 

FRANKLIN,  OR  FRANKLEYN,  The.— 
"  ■  There  is  scarce  a  small  village,'  .says  Sir  Jolm 
Fortescue  [15th  century]  '  in  which  you  may  not 
find  a  knight,  an  esquire,  or  some  substantial 
liouseholder  (paterfamilias)  commonly  called  a 
frankleyn,  possessed  of  considerable  estate;  be- 
sides others  who  are  called  freeholders,  and  many 
yeomen  of  estate  sufficient  to  make  a  substantial 
jury.'.  .  .  By  a  frankleyn  in  this  place  we  are 
to  understand  what  we  call  a  country  squire,  like 
the  frankleyn  of  Chaucer;  for  the  word  esquire 
in  Fortescue's  time  was  only  used  in  its  limited 
sense,  for  the  sons  of  peers  and  knights,  or  such 
as  had  obtained  the  title  by  creation  or  some  other 
legal  means." — H.  Hallam,  T/ie  Middle  Ages,  ch. 
S,''lif.  3.  irith  note  (r.  3). 

FRANKPLEDGE.— An  old  English  law  re- 
quired all  men  to  combine  in  associations  of  ten, 
and  to  become  staniling  sureties  for  one  another, 
—  which  was  called  '•frankpledge." — W.  Stubbs, 
Constitutional  Hist,  of  Eiiy.,  ch.  5,  sect.  41. 


FRANKS  :    Origin  and  earliest   history. — 

■■  It  is  well  kmiwn  that  the  name  (.f  '  Frank'  is 
not  to  be  found  in  the  long  list  of  German  tribes 
preserved  to  us  in  the  '  Germania  '  of  Tacitus. 
Little  or  nothing  is  heard  of  them  before  the 
reign  of  Gordian  HI.  In  A.  I).  '240  Aurelian, 
then  a  tribune  of  the  si.\th  legion  stationed  on 
the  Rhine,  encountered  a  body  of  marauding 
Franks  near  Mayence  and  drove  them  back  into 
their  marshes.  The  word  '  Francia  '  is  also  found 
at  a  still  earlier  date,  in  the  old  Roman  chart 
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called  the  'Charta  Peiitingeria.'  and  occupies  on 
tile  map  the  right  bank  of  the  Rhine  from  op- 
posite Coblentz  to  the  .sea.  The  origin  of  the 
Franks  has  been  the  siil)jeet  of  fretjuent  debate, 
to  which  Freneli  patriotism  has  occasionally  lent 
someas|)erity.  .  .  .  At  tlie  jireseut  day,  however, 
liistorians  of  every  !i.-ition,  including  the  French, 
are  imanimous  in  considering  the  Franks  as  a 
powerful  confederacy  of  Oerman  tribes,  who  in 
the  time  of  Tacitus  inhabited  the  north-western 
parts  of  Germany  bordering  on  the  Rliiue.  And 
this  theory  is  so  well  sui)])orted  by  many  scattered 
notices,  slight  in  themselves,  but  powerfid  when 
combined,  that  we  can  only  wonder  that  it  should 
ever  have  been  called  in  question.  Xor  was  this 
aggregation  of  tril)es  mider  the  new  name  of 
Franks  a  singular  instance:  the  same  took  place 
in  the  case  of  the  Alemanni  and  Saxons.  .  .  . 
The  etymology  of  the  name  adopted  by  the  new 
confederacy  is  also  uncertain.  The  conjecture 
which  has  most  probability  in  its  favour  is  that 
adopted  long  ago  by  Gibbon,  and  confirmed  in 
recent  times  by  the  authority  of  Grinun,  which 
connects  it  witli  the  German  word  Frank  (free). 
.  .  .  Tacitus  speaks  of  nearly  all  the  trilies,  whose 
various  appellations  were  afterwards  merged  in 
that  of  Frank,  as  living  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  Rhine.  Of  these  the  prineiiial  were  the 
Sic-ambri  (the  chief  people  of  the  old  Isca'vonian 
tribe),  who,  as  there  is  reason  to  believe,  were 
identical  with  the  Salian  Fraidvs.  The  confedera- 
tion  further  comprised  the  Bructcri,  the  Chamavi, 
Ansil)arii,  Tubantes,  .Maisi,  and  Chasuarii,  of 
whom  the  five  last  had  formerly  belonged  to  the 
celelnatcd  Clierusean  league,  which,  under  the 
hero  Arminius,  destroyed  three  Roman  legions 
in  the  Teiitoburgian  Forest.  The  strongest  evi- 
dence of  the  identity  of  these  tribes  with  the 
Pranks,  is  the  fact  that,  long  after  their  settle- 
ment ill  Gaul,  the  distinctive  names  of  the  origi- 
nal iieople  were  still  occasionally  used  as  synony- 
mous witli  that  of  the  confederation.  .  .  .  The 
Franks  advanced  njion  Gaul  from  two  different 
directions,  and  under  the  <lilferent  names  of 
Salians,  and  Ripuarians,  the  former  of  whom  we 
have  reason  to  connect  more  particularly  with 
the  Sicambrian  tril)e.  The  origin  of  the  words 
Salian  and  Ripuarian,  which  are  first  used  re- 
spectively by  Ammiauus  Marcellinus  and  .lor- 
nandes,  is  very  oliscure,  and  has  served  to  e.\- 
ereisc  the  ingenuity  of  ethnographers.  There 
are,  however,  no  sutHcient  grounds  for  a  decided 
opinion.  At  the  same  time  it  is  by  no  means  im- 
probable that  the  river  Yssel,  Isala  or  Sal  (for  it 
has  borne  all  these  appellations),  may  have  given 
its  name  to  that  portion  of  the  Franks  who  lived 
along  its  course.  With  still  greater  probability 
may  the  name  Ripuarii.  or  Riparii,  be  derived 
from  '  Ripa.'  a  term  uscil  by  the  Romans  to  sig- 
nify the  Rhine.  These  dwellers  on  'the  Hank' 
were  those  that  remained  in  their  ancient  settle- 
ments while  their  Salian  kinsmen  were  advanc- 
ing into  the  heart  of  Gaul." — W.  C.  Perry,  T/ie 
Fmnk.i,  eh.  2. 

Also  IN:  P.Godwin,  Hist,  of  France :  Aurient 
Gaul,  bk.  3,  ch.  9  aiul  11. — T.  Smith,  Arminius, 
pt.  3,  (•/(.  3. 

A.  D.  253. — First  appearance  in  the  Roman 
■world. — "  When  in  the  year  i-"):!  the  dillVrent  gen- 
erals of  Rome  were  once  more  fighting'  each  oilier 
for  the  imperial  dignity,  and  the  Rhine-legions 
marched  to  Italy  to  fight  out  the  cause  of  their 
emperor  Valerianns  against  .   .   .  Aemilianus  of 


the  Danube-army,  this  seems  to  have  been  the 
signal  for  the  Germans  pushing  forwaril,  es- 
pecially towards  the  lower  Rhine.  These  Ger- 
mans were  the  Franks,  who  aiipcar  here  for  the 
first  time,  perhaps  new  ojiponcnts  only  in  name; 
for,  although  the  identific:ition  of  them,  already 
to  be  iiu't  with  in  later  anticpiity,  with  tribes  for- 
merly named  on  the  lower  Rhine  —  partly,  the 
Chamavi  settled  beside  the  Bructcri,  partly  the 
Sugambri  formerly  mentioned  subject  to  the 
Romans  —  is  uncertain  and  at  least  inadequate, 
there  is  here  greater  probability  than  in  the  case 
of  the  Alamanui  that  the  Germans  hitherto  de- 
pendent on  l{onie,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Rhine, 
and  the  Germanic  trilies  previou.sly  dislodged 
from  the  Rhine,  took  at  that  time  —  under  the 
collective  name  of  the  'Free' — the  otTensive  in 
concert  against  the  Romans." — T.  ]\Iommsen, 
Jlixt.  (if  Rome,  hk.  8,  ch.  4. 

A.  D.  277. — Repulse  from  Gaul,  by  Probus. 
SeeG.vL-l.:  A.  I).  277. 

A.  D.  279. — Escape  from  Pontus.  ."M-e  Svu.v- 
cusk:  a.  D.  '-!7il. 

A.  D.  295-297. — In  Britain.  See  Buitain: 
A.  I).  'iss-OiC. 

A.  D.  306. — Defeat  by  Constantine. —  t'on- 
stautine  the  Great,  A.  I).  306,  fought  and  defeated 
the  Salian  Franks  in  a  great  battle  and  "carried 
off  a  large  number  of  captives  to  Treves,  the 
chief  residence  of  the  emperor,  and  a  riv;d  of 
Rome  itself  in  the  splendour  of  its  public  build- 
ings. It  was  in  the  circus  of  tliis  city,  and  in 
the  presence  of  Constantine,  tliat  the  notorious 
'  Ludi  Francici'  were  celebrated  :  at  which  several 
thousand  Franks,  including  their  kings  Regaisus 
and  Ascaricus,were  compelled  to  fight  with  wild 
beasts,  to  the  inexpressible  delight  of  the  Chris- 
tian spectators." — W.  C.  Perry,  The  Franks,  ch.  2. 

A.  D.  355. — Settlement  in  Toxandria.  See 
G.vti.:   A.  I).  o.-i.-i-Sfil :  also,  Tox  andki.v. 

5th-ioth  Centuries. — Barbarities  of  the  con- 
quest of  Ganl. — State  of  society  under  the 
rule  of  the  conquerors. — Evolution  of  Feudal- 
ism. See  G.Mi.:  ■"itii-Htii,  and  .">tii-10tii  ('i;x- 
TnRi!':s. 

A.  D.  406-409. — Defense  of  Roman  Gaul. 
See  Gaii.:   A.   D.  40l)-4ll!l. 

A.  D.  410-420. — The  Franks  join  in  the  at- 
tack on  Gaul. — After  vainly  opposing  the  en- 
trance of  Vandals,  Burgundians  and  Sueves  into 
Gaul.  A.  D.  406,  "the  Franks,  tlie  valiant  and 
faithful  allies  of  the  Roman  republic,  were  soon 
[about  A.  I).  410^20]  tempted  to  imitate  the 
invaders  whom  they  had  so  bravely  resisted. 
Treves,  the  capital  of  Gaul,  was  pillaged  by  their 
lawless  bands;  and  the  humble  colony  which 
they  so  long  maintained  in  the  district  of  Tox- 
andria, in  Brabant,  insensibly  multiplied  along 
the  banks  of  the  Meuse  and  Scheldt,  till  their 
independent  power  filled  the  whole  extent  of  the 
Second,  or  Lower,  Germany.  .  .  .  The  ruin  of 
the  opulent  provinces  of  Gaul  may  be  dated  from 
the  establishment  of  these  barbarians,  whose  al- 
liance was  dangerous  and  oppressive,  and  who 
were  capriciously  impelled,  by  interest  or  passion, 
to  violate  the  public  peace." — E.  Gibbon,  Decline 
and  Fall  (f  the  Roman  Empire,  ch.  31. — "They 
[the  Franks]  resisted  the  great  invasion  of  the 
Vandals  in  the  time  of  Stilicho,  but  did  not 
scruple  to  take  part  in  the  subsequent  ravages. 
Among  the  confusions  of  that  disastrous  period, 
indeed,  it  is  not  improbable  that  they  seized 
the  cities  of  Spires,   Strasburg,   Amiens,  Arras, 
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Therouane  and  Tournai.  and  by  their  assaults  on 
Treves  compelled  the  removal  of  the  pricfectural 
government  to  Aries.  Chroniclers  who  tlourished 
two  eenttiries  later  refer  to  the  year  418  large 
and  permanent  conquests  in  Gaul  by  a  visionary 
king  called  Pharamund,  from'  whom  the  French 
monarchy  is  usually  dated.  But  history  seeks 
in  vain  for  any  authentic  marks  f>f  his  perform- 
ances."—  P.  Godwin,  Hist,  of  France:  Ancient 
Gaul,  hk.  3,  ch.  11,  sect.  o. 

A.  D.  448-456. — Origin  of  the  Merovingian 
dynasty. — The  royal  dynasty  of  the  kingdom  of 
the  Franks  as  founded  by  C'lovis  is  called  the 
Merovingian.  '•  It  is  thought  that  the  kings  of 
the  different  Prankish  people  were  all  of  the  same 
family,  of  which  the  primitive  ancestor  was  Jlero- 
veus  (Meer-wig,  warrior  of  the  sea).  After  him 
those  princes  were  called  ^Merovingians  (Jleer- 
wings):  they  were  distinguished  by  their  long 
hair,  which  they  never  cut.  A  Jleroveus,  grand- 
father of  C'lovis,  reigned,  it  is  said,  over  the 
Franks  between  448  and  4.'56 ;  but  only  his  name 
remains,  in  some  antient  historians,  and  we  know 
absolutely  nothing  more  either  of  his  family,  his 
power,  or  of  the  tribe  which  obeyed  him :  so  that 
we  see  no  reason  why  his  descendants  had  taken 
his  name.  .  .  .  The  Franks  appear  in  history  for 
the  first  time  in  the  year  241.  Some  great  captain 
only  could,  at  this  period,  unite  twenty  different 
people  in  a  new  confederation ;  this  chief  was. 
apparentl}',  the  Meroveus,  whose  name  appeared 
for  such  a  long  time  as  a  title  of  glory  for  his  de- 
scendants, although  tradition  has  not  preserved 
any  trace  of  his  victories." — .J.  C.  L.  S.  de  Sis- 
mondi,  TIte  French  under  the  MeroHnqians,  ch.  3. 

A.  D.  451.— At  the  battle  of  Chalons.  See 
Huxs:  A.  I)^  4.-)l. 

A.  D.  481-51 1. — The  kingdom  of  Clovis. — 
"  The  Salian  Franks  had  .  .  .  associated  a' Ro- 
man or  a  Romanized  Gaul,  Aegidius.  with  their 
native  chief  in  the  leadership  of  the  tribe.  But, 
in  the  year  481,  the  native  leadership  passed  into 
the  hands  of  a  chief  who  would  not  endure  a 
Roman  colleague,  or  the  narrow  limits  within 
which,  in  the  general  turmoil  of  the  world,  his 
tribe  was  cramped.  He  is  known  to  history  by 
the  name  of  Clovis,  or  Chlodvig,  whicli  through 
many  transformations,  became  the  later  Ludwig 
and  Louis.  C'lovis  soon  made  liimself  feared  as 
the  most  ambitious,  the  most  unscrupulous,  and 
the  most  energetic  of  the  new  Teutonic  founders 
of  states.  Ten  years  after  the  fall  of  the  West- 
ern empire  [which  was  in  476],  seven  years  before 
the  rise  of  the  Gothic  kingdom  of  Theoderic, 
C'lovis  challenged  the  Roman  patrician,  Syagrius 
of  Soissons,  who  had  succeeded  to  Aegidius,  de- 
feated him  in  a  pitched  tield.  at  Xogent,  near 
Soissons  (480),  and  finally  crushed  Latin  rivalry 
in  northern  Gaul.  Ten  years  later  (496).  in  another 
famous  battle,  Tolbiac  (ZUlpich),  near  Cologne, 
he  also  crushed  Teutonic  rivalry,  and  established 
his  supremacy  over  the  kindred  Alamanni  of  the 
Upper  Rhine.  Then  he  turned  himself  with  bit- 
ter hostility  against  the  Gothic  power  in  Gaul. 
The  Franks  hated  the  Goths,  as  the  ruder  and 
fiercer  of  the  same  stock  hate  those  who  are  a  de- 
gree above  them  in  the  arts  of  peace,  and  are  sup- 
posed to  be  below  them  in  courage  and  the  pur- 
suits of  war.  There  was  another  cause  of  an- 
tipathy. The  Goths  were  zealous  Arians;  and 
C'lovis,  under  the  intiuence  of  his  wife  Clotildis, 
the  niece  of  the  Burgundian  Gundobad.  and  in 
consequence,  it  is  said,  of  a  vow  made  in  battle 


at  Tolbiac,  had  received  Catholic  baptism  from 
St.  Remigiusof  Rheims[.seeC'irn!STi.\srTV:  A.  D. 
496-8U0J.  The  Frank  king  threw  his  sword  iiuo 
the  scale  against  the  Arian  cause,  and  became  the 
champion  and  hope  of  the  Catholic  population  all 
over  Gaul.  Clovis  was  victorious.  He  criiipled 
the  Burgundian  kingdom  (500),  whicii  was  finally 
destroj'ed  by  his  sons  (534).  In  a  battle  near 
Poitiers,  he  "broke  the  jiower  of  the  West  Goths 
in  Gaul ;  he  drove  them  out  of  Aquitaine,  leaving 
them  but  a  narrow  slip  of  coast,  to  seek  their  last 
settlement  and  resting-place  in  Spain;  and,  when 
he  died,  he  was  recognized  Ijy  all  the  world,  by 
Theoderic,  by  the  Eastern  emperor,  who  honoured 
him  with  the  title  of  the  consulship,  as  the  master 
of  Gaul.  Xor  was  his  a  temporary  conquest. 
The  kingdom  of  the  West  Goths  and  the  Bur- 
gundians  had  become  the  kingdom  of  the  Franks. 
The  invaders  had  at  length  anived  who  were  to 
remain.  It  was  decided  that  the  Franks,  and  not 
the  Goths,  were  to  direct  the  future  destinies  of 
Gaul  and  Germany,  and  that  the  Catholic  faith, 
and  not  Arianism.  was  to  be  the  religion  of  these 
great  realms." — R.  W.  Church,  Beginning  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  ch.  2. 

Also  in:  W.  C.  Perry,  The  Fi-anks,  ch.  2.— J. 
C.  L.  S.  deSismondi,  TheF-ench  •under  the Mero- 
Hnqians,  trans,  by  Belli ngham,  ch.  4—5. — See,  also, 
GoTtls(Vlsi(;oTHS):   A.  D.  ."jOT-oOg. 

A.  D.  481-768. — Supremacy  in  Germany,  be- 
fore Charlemagne.  See  GEitM.Oiv;  A.  D.  481- 
768. 

A.  D.  496. — Conversion  to  Christianity. — See 
above:  A.  1).  481-511;  also,  Ai>e.m.vsxi:  A.  D. 
496-504. 

A.  D.  496-504. — Overthrovy  of  the  Alemanni. 
See  Ai.ENt.vxxi;  A.  I).  4!W-5o4 ;  also,  SuEVl: 
A.  D.  4liil-o0ii. 

A.  D.  511-752. — The  house  of  Clovis. — As- 
cendancy of  the  Austrasian  Mayors  of  the 
Palace. — Da  the  death  of  Clovis.  his  dominion, 
or,  speaking  more  strictly,  the  kingly  office  in 
liis  dominion,  was  divided  among  his  four  sons, 
who  w'ere  lads,  then,  ranging  in  age  from  twelve 
to  eighteen.  The  eldest  reigned  in  Metz.  the 
second  at  Orleans,  the  third  in  Paris,  and  the 
youngest  at  Soissons.  These  princes  extended 
the  conquests  of  their  father,  subduing  the  Thu- 
ringians  (A.  D.  515-528),  overthrowing  the  king- 
dom of  tlie  Burgundians  (A.  D.  .523-534).  dimin- 
ishing the  possessions  of  the  Visigoths  in  Gaul 
(A.  b.  531-532),  acquiring  Provence  from  the 
Ostrogoths  of  Italy  and  securing  from  the  Em- 
peror Justinian  a  clear  Roman-imperial  title  to 
the  whole  of  Gaul.  The  last  survivor  of  the 
four  brother-kings,  Clotaire  I. ,  reunited  the  whole 
Frank  empire  under  his  own  sceptre,  and  on  his 
death,  A.  D.  561,  it  was  again  divided  among 
his  four  sous.  Si.K  years  later,  on  the  death  of 
the  elder,  it  was  rcdivided  among  the  three  sur- 
vivors. Neustria  fell  to  Chilperic,  whose  capital 
was  at  Soissons,  Austrasia  to  Sigebert,  who 
reigned  at  Metz,  and  Burgundia  to  Guntram, 
who  h;ul  his  seat  of  government  at  Orleans. 
Each  of  the  kings  took  additionally  a  third  of 
Aquitaine,  and  Provence  was  shared  between 
Sigebert  and  Guntram.  "  It  was  agreed  on  this 
occasion  that  Paris,  which  was  rising  into  great 
importance,  should  Ije  held  in  common  by  all, 
but  visited  by  none  of  the  three  kings  without 
the  consent  of  the  others."  The  reign  of  these 
three  brothers  and  their  sons,  from  561  to  613, 
was   one   long   revolting   traiiedv  of  civil  war. 
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iiiurdcr,  lust,  iiiid  treachery,  iniule  liorrihly  inter- 
estiiii^  by  tlie  rival  careers  of  tlie  evil  Freiie- 
gunda  and  the  great  unfortunate  Brunhilda, 
queens  of  Xeustria  and  Austrasia.  respectively. 
In  613  a  second  Clotaire  surviviuj;  his  royal  kin, 
united  the  Frank  monarchy  once  more  under  a 
siuLi'lc  crown.  lint  power  was  fast  slippini;  from 
the  hands  of  the  feeble  creature  who  wore  the 
crown,  and  pa.ssing  to  tli.-it  one  of  his  ministers 
who  succeeded  in  making  himself  the  representa- 
tive of  royalty  —  namely,  the  Mayor  of  the  J^il- 
ace.  There  was  a  little  stir  of  energy  in  liis  .son, 
Dagobert,  but  from  generation  to  generation, 
after  him,  the  3Ierovingiau  kings  sank  lower 
into  tliat  character  which  gave  tliem  the  name  of 
tlie  faineant  lyings  ("rois  faiiie.'uis")  —  the  sloth- 
ful or  lazy  kings  —  while  the  mayors  of  the  |ial- 
ace  ruled  vigorously  iu  tiieir  name  and  tuml)led 
tlieni,  at  last,  from  the  tlirone.  "  While  the  Mero- 
vingian race  in  its  decline  is  notorious  in  history 
as  having  produced  an  unexampled  number  of 
imbecile  monarclis,  the  familj'  which  was  des- 
tined to  supplant  tliem  was  no  less  wonderfully 
prolitic  in  warriors  and  statesmen  of  the  liigiiest 
cla.ss.  It  is  not  often  that  great  endowmcnis  are 
transmitted  even  from  father  to  son,  but  the  line 
from  wliich  Charlemagne  sprang  presents  to  our 
ailmiring  gaze  an  almost  nninlerrupted  succes- 
sion of  five  remarkable  men,  within  little  more 
than  a  single  century.  Of  tliese  the  first  three 
held  the  mayoralty  of  Austrasia  [Pepin  of  Lan- 
den,  Pepin  of  lleristal,  and  t'arl,  or  t'harles 
JIarlel,  the  Ilanuner];  and  it  was  they  who  pre- 
vented the  pi'rmancnt  estalilishment  of  ab.solute 
])ower  on  the  Roman  model,  and  seeureil  to  the 
German  pojiulation  of  Austrasia  an  abiding  vic- 
tory over  that  amalg,am  of  degrailed  Romans  and 
corrupted  Gauls  which  threatened  to  leaven  the 
Euro|)can  world.  To  them,  under  Providence, 
we  owe  it  that  the  centre  of  Europe  is  at  this 
day  German,  and  not  Gallo-Latin. "  Pepin  of 
lleristal,  JIayor  in  Austrasia,  broke  the  power  of 
a  rival  Neustrian  family  in  a  decisive  battle 
fought  near  the  village  of  Testri,  A.  D.  6^7,  and 
gatliered  the  reins  of  the  three  kingdoms  (Bur- 
gundy included)  into  his  own  hands.  His  still 
more  vigorous  son,  Charles  JIartel,  won  the  same 
ascendancy  for  hini.self  afresh,  after  a  struggle 
which  was  signalized  liy  three  sanguinary  bat- 
tles, at  Amlileve  (A.  D.  7Ui),  at  Vinci.  iiearCani- 
brai  (717)  and  at  Sois.sons  (718).  When  firm  in 
power  at  home,  he  turned  his  arms  against  the 
Frisians  and  the  Bavarians,  whom  he  subdued, 
and  against  the  obstinate  Sa.xons,  whose  country 
he  harried  si.\  times  without  bringing  them  to 
submission.  His  great  exploit  in  war,  however, 
was  the  repulse  of  the  invading  Arabs  and  Moor.s, 
on  the  memorable  battle-liehl  of  Tours  (A.  D. 
73i),  where  the  wave  of  .Mahommedan  invasion 
was  rolled  back  in  western  Europe,  never  to  ail- 
vance  beyond  the  Pyrenees  again.  Karl  died  in 
741,  leaving  three  sons,  among  whom  his  power 
was,  in  the  Frank  fashion,  divided.  But  one  of 
them  resigned,  in  a  few  years,  his  sovcreignt}', 
to  become  a  monk;  another  was  deposed,  and 
the  third,  Pepin,  surnamed  "The  Little,"  or 
"The  Short,"  liecame  supreme.  He  contented 
himself,  as  his  father,  his  grandfather,  and  his 
great  grandfather  had  done,  with  the  title  of 
JIayor  of  the  Palace,  until  752,  when,  with  the 
approval  of  the  Pope  and  by  tlie  act  of  a  great 
assemlily  of  leudes  and  bishops  at  Soissons,  he 
was  lifted  on  tlie  shield  and  crowned  and  an- 


nointed  king  of  the  Franks,  while  the  last  of 
the  Merovingians  was  shorn  of  his  long  royal 
locks  and  placed  in  a  mona.stcry.  The  friendii 
ness  of  the  Pope  in  this  matter  w.as  tlie  result 
and  the  cementation  of  an  alliance  which  bore 
im])ortant  fruits.  As  thechamiiionof  the  church. 
Pepin  made  war  on  the  Lomli;irds  and  con(|Uereil 
for  the  Papacy  the  first  of  its  temporal  dominions 
in  Italy.  In  his  own  realm,  he  completed  the 
expulsion  of  the  Moors  from  Septimania,  crushed 
an  obstinate  revolt  in  Aquitaine,  and  gave  a  firm 
footin.g  to  the  two  thrones  which,  when  lie  died 
in  708,  he  left  to  his  sons,  Carl  and  Carloman,  and 
wliich  became  in  a  few  years  the  single  throne  of 
one  vast  empire,  under  Carl  —  Carl  the  Great  — 
Charlemagne. — W.  C.  Perry,  Tlie  Fnink.i,  c/t.  3-(!. 

Ai.so  in:  p.  Godwin,  Jlixt.  nf  Fni/icc  :  Am-init 
Gaul,  rh.  13-15.— J.  C.  L.  S.  ile  Sismondi,  T/ir 
Frciifh  under  the  .\r<'rt/i>iiir/iiin>i,  rli.  C-13. — See. 
also,  AusTK.\si.v  AND  Neustui.v,  and  Mayoi{  of 
TiiK  Palace. 

A.  D.  528. — Conquest  of  Thuringia,  See 
Tin;i!ixoi.vNs.  Tun. 

A.  D.  539-553. — Invasion  of  Italy. — Formal 
relinquishment  of  Gaul  to  them.  —  During  the 
Gothic  war  in  Italy. — when  Belisarius  was  re 
conquering  the  cradle  of  the  Roman  Empire  for 
the  Eastern  Empire  which  .still  called  itself 
Roman,  although  its  seat  was  at  Constantinople, 
—  both  sides  solicited  the  help  of  the  Franks. 
Theudebert,  who  reigned  at  Metz,  promi.sed  his 
aiil  to  both,  and  kept  his  word.  "  He  advanced 
[.V.  I).  539,  with  1()(I,0(JO  men]  toward  Pavia, 
where  the  Greeks  and  Goths  were  met,  about  to 
encounter,  and,  with  an  unexpected  impartiality, 
attacked  the  astonished  Goths,  wdiom  he  drove  to 
Ravenna,  and  then,  while  the  Greeks  were  yet  re- 
joicing over  his  performance,  fell  upon  them 
with  merciless  fury,  and  dispersed  them  through 
Tuscany."  Tlicudebert  now  became  fired  with 
an  ambition  to  concpier  all  Italy;  but  his  .savage 
army  destroyed  everything  in  its  path  so  reck- 
lessly, and  pursued  .so  unbridled  a  ccnirsc,  that 
famine  and  pestilence  soon  compelled  a  retreat 
and  onl}'  one-third  of  its  original  number  re- 
crossed  the  Alps.  Notwithstanding  this  treach- 
ery, the  emperor  Justinian  renewed  his  offers  of 
alliance  with  the  Franks  (A.  D.  540),  and  "  pledged 
to  them,  as  the  price  of  their  fidelity  to  his  cause, 
besides  the  usual  sulisidies,  the  relinquishment 
of  every  lingering  claim,  real  or  pretended, 
w  liieli  the  empire  might  assert  to  the  sovereignty 
of  the  Gauls.  The  Franks  accepted  the  terms, 
and  '  from  that  time,'  .say  the  Byzantine  authori- 
ties, '  tlie  German  chiefs  presided  at  the  games 
of  the  circus,  and  struck  money  no  longer,  as 
usual,  with  the  ettigy  of  the  emperors,  but  with 
their  own  image  and  superscription.  Theude- 
bert, who  was  the  principal  agent  of  tlie.se  trans- 
actions, if  he  ratified  the  provisions  of  the  treaty, 
did  not  fulfill  them  in  jierson,  but  satisfied  him- 
self with  sending  a  few  tributaries  to  the  aid  of 
his  ally.  But  his  first  example  proved  to  be  more 
powerful  than  his  later,  and  large  swarms  of 
Germans  took  advantage  of  the  troubles  in  Italy 
to  overrun  the  country  and  plunder  and  slaj'  at 
will.  For  twelve  years,  under  various  leaders, 
but  eliiefl}'  under  two  brothers  of  the  Alemans, 
Lutlierr  and  Buklieliu,  they  continued  to  harass 
the  unhappy  object  of  all  barbaric  resentments, 
till  the  sword  of  Narses  finally  exterminated 
tliem  [A.  D.  553]."— P.  Godwin,  Jlist.  0/ France: 
Anriiiit  tiiiul,  bk.  3,  ch.  12. 
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Also  in:  E.  Gibbon,  Dn-Unc  und  Fall  of  the 
H/mhlli  Euiph't,  I'll.  41. 

A.  D.  547. — Subjugation  of  Bavarians  and 
Alemanni.     Sue  15.vv.\itr.\:  A.  I).  547. 

A.  D.  768-814. — Charlemagne,  Emperor  of 
the  Romans. — As  a  crowned  dynasty,  the  Car- 
lovinjriaiis  or  C'arolini,'ians  or  Carlings  begin 
their  history  with  Pepiu  the  Short.  As  an  estab- 
lished sovereign  house,  they  lind  their  founder 
in  King  Pepin's  father,  the  great  palace  mayor, 
Carl,  or  Charles  Martel,  if  not  in  his  grandfather, 
Pepin  Horistal.  But  the  imperial  splendor  of 
the  house  came  to  it  from  the  second  of  its  kings, 
whom  the  French  call  '  Charlemagne,' but  whom 
English  readers  ought  to  know  as  Charles  the 
Great.  Tlie  French  fortn  of  the  natne  has  been 
always  tending  to  represent  '  Charlemagne  '  as  a 
king  of  France,  and  modern  historians  object  to 
it  for  that  reason.  "  France,  as  it  was  to  be  and 
as  we  know  it,  bad  not  come  into  existence  in 
his  [Charlemagne's]  days.  What  was  to  be  the 
France  of  history  was  then  but  one  province  of 
the  Frank  kingdom,  and  one  with  which  Charles 
was  persfinally  least  connected.  .  .  .  Charles, 
king  of  the  Franks,  was,  above  all  things,  a  Ger- 
man. ...  It  is  entirely  to  mistake  his  place  and 
his  work  to  consider  him  in  the  light  of  a  speci- 
allj'  '  French '  king,  a  predecessor  of  the  kings 
who  reigned  at  Paris  and  brought  glory  upon 
France.  .  .  .  Charles  did  nothing  to  make  modern 
France.  The  Frank  power  on  which  he  rose  to 
the  empire  was  in  those  days  still  mainly  Ger- 
man; and  his  characteristic  work  was  to  lay  the 
foundations  of  modern  and  civilized  Germany, 
and,  indirectly,  of  the  new  commonwealth  of 
nations,  wliich  was  to  arise  in  the  West  of  Eu- 
rope."— R.  W.  Church,  The  Bcgiiining.i  of  the 
Middle  Af/es,  ch.  1. — "  At  the  death  of  King  Pi])- 
pin  the  kingdom  of  the  Franks  was  divided  into 
two  parts,  or  rather  .  .  .  the  government  over 
the  kingdom  was  divided,  for  some  large  parts 
of  the  territory  seem  to  have  been  in  the  hantls 
of  the  two  brothers  together.  The  fact  is,  that 
we  know  next  to  nothing  about  this  division, 
and  hardl}'  more  about  the  joint  reign  of  the 
brothers.  The  only  thing  really  clear  is,  that 
they  did  not  get  along  very  well  together,  that 
Karl  was  distinctly  the  more  active  and  capable 
of  the  two,  and  tliat  after  four  j'ears  the  younger 
lirother,  Karlmaun,  died,  leaving  two  sons.  Here 
was  a  chance  for  the  old  miseries  of  division  to 
begin  again ;  but  fortunately  the  Franks  seem  Ijy 
this  time  to  have  had  enough  of  that,  and  to  have 
seen  that  their  greatest  hope  for  the  future  lay 
in  a  united  government.  The  widow  and  chil- 
dren of  Karlmanu  went  to  the  court  of  the  Lom- 
bard king  Desiderius  and  were  cared  for  by 
him.  The  whole  Frankish  people  acknowledged 
Charlemagne  as  their  king.  Of  course  he  was 
not  yet  called  Charlemagne,  but  simply  Karl, 
and  he  was  yet  to  show  himself  worthy  of  the 
addition  '  Magnus.' .  .  .  The  settlement  of  Saxony 
went  on,  with  occasional  military  episodes,  by 
the  slower,  but  more  certain,  processes  of  educa- 
tion and  religious  conversion.  It  appears  to  us 
to  be  anything  l.uit  wise  to  force  a  religion  upon 
a  people  at  the  point  of  the  sword;  but  the 
singular  fact  is,  that  in  two  generations  there 
was  no  more  trtdy  devout  Christian  people,  ac- 
cording to  the  standards  of  the  time,  than  just 
these  same  Saxons.  A  little  more  than  a  hun- 
dred years  from  the  time  when  Charlemagne  had 
thrashed  the  nation  into  unwilling  acceptance  of 


Frankish  control,  tlie  crown  of  the  Emiiire  he 
founded  was  set  upon  the  head  of  a  Saxon  prince. 
The  progress  in  friendly  relations  between  the 
twf)  peoples  is  seen  in  the  second  of  the  great 
onlinances  by  which  Saxon  affairs  were  regu- 
lated. This  edict,  called  the  'Capitulum  Saxoni- 
cuni, '  was  publisiied  after  a  great  diet  at  Aachen, 
in  797,  at  which,  we  are  told,  there  came  together 
not  only  Franks,  but  also  Saxon  leaders  from  all 
parts  of  their  country,  who  gave  their  approval 
to  the  new  legislation.  The  general  drift  of  these 
new  laws  is  in  the  direction  of  moderation.  .  .  . 
The  object  of  this  legislation  was,  now  that  the 
armed  resistance  seemed  to  be  broken,  to  give 
the  Saxons  a  government  which  should  be  as 
nearly  as  possible  like  that  of  the  Franks.  The 
absolute  respect  and  subjection  to  the  Christian 
Church  is  here,  as  it  was  formerly,  kept  always 
in  sight.  The  churches  and  monasteries  are  still 
to  be  the  centres  from  which  every  effort  at 
civilization  is  to  go  out.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  real  agency  in  tliis  whole  process  was 
the  organized  Church.  The  fruit  of  the  great 
alliance  between  Frankish  kingdom  and  Roman 
papacy  was  beginning  to  be  seen.  The  papacy 
was  ready  to  sanction  any  act  of  her  ally  for  the 
fair  promise  of  winning  the  great  territory  of 
North  Germany  to  its  spiritual  allegiance.  The 
most  solid  result  of  the  campaigns  of  Charle- 
magne was  the  founding  of  the  great  bishoprics 
of  Mindcn,  Paderborn,  Verden,  Bremen,  Osna- 
bri'ick,  and  Halberstadt.  .  .  .  About  these  bish- 
oprics, as,  on  the  whole,  the  safest  places,  men 
came  to  settle.  Roads  were  built  to  connect 
them;  markets  sprang  up  in  their  neighborhood; 
and  thus  gradually,  during  a  development  of 
centuries,  great  cities  grew  up,  which  came  to  be 
the.  homes  of  powerful  and  wealthy  traders,  and 
gave  shape  to  the  whole  politics  of  the  North. 
Saxony  was  become  a  part  of  the  Frankish  Em- 
pire, and  all  the  more  thoroughly  so,  because 
there  was  no  royal  or  ducal  line  there  which  had 
to  be  kept  in  place." — E.  Emerton,  Intnid.  to  the 
Study  of  the  Middle  Aget.  eh.  13.— Between  768 
and  800  Charlemagne  extinguished  the  Lombard 
kingdom  and  made  himself  master  of  Italy,  as 
the  ally  and  patron  of  the  Pope,  bearing  the  old 
Roman  title  of  Patrician;  he  crossed  the  Pyre- 
nees, drove  the  Saracens  southward  to  the  Ebro, 
and  added  a  "Spanish  March"  to  his  empire 
(see  Sp.\rN';  A.  D.  778);  he  broke  the  obstinate 
turbulence  of  the  Saxons,  in  a  series  of  bloody 
campaigns  which  (see  S.\xons;  A.  D.  772-804) 
consumed  a  generation  ;  he  extirpated  the  trouble- 
some Avars,  still  entrenched  along  the  Danube, 
and  he  held  with  an  always  firm  hand  the  whole 
<lominion  that  came  to  him  by  inheritance  from 
his  father.  "He  had  won  his  victories  with 
Frankish  arms,  and  he  had  taken  possession  of 
the  conqviered  countries  in  the  name  of  the 
Frankish  people.  Every  step  which  he  had  taken 
had  been  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  na- 
tion assembled  in  the  great  meetings  of  the  spring- 
time, and  his  public  documents  carefully  express 
the  share  of  the  nation  in  his  great  achieve- 
ments. Sa.xony,  Bavaria,  Lombardy,  A(|uitaiue, 
the  Spanish  Mark,  all  these  great  c<iuntries,  lying 
outside  the  territory  of  Frankland  proper,  had 
been  made  a  part  of  its  pos.sessiou  by  the  might 
of  his  arm  and  tlie  wisdom  of  his  counsel.  But 
when  this  had  all  been  done,  the  question  arose, 
by  what  right  he  shoidd  hold  all  this  power,  and 
secure  it  so  that  it  should  not  fall  apart  as  soon 
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a-;  lie  shoiilfl  be  j;one.  As  kins  "f  ''"■  Fniiiks  it 
Wiis  inipossihlR  lliiit  he  shmilil  not  seem  to  the 
coiiquereil  peoples,  liowever  mild  and  l)eneficent 
liis  rule  might  be,  a  foreign  prinee;  and  tliough 
lie  might  be  able  to  force  them  to  follow  his 
banner  in  war,  and  submit  to  his  judgment  in 
peace,  there  was  still  wanting  the  one  common 
interest  which  should  bind  all  these  pcnples. 
strangers  to  the  Franks  and  to  each  other,  into 
one  united  nation.  About  the  year  800  this  jirob- 
lem  .seems  to  have  been  very  much  before  the 
mind  of  Charlemagne.  If  we  look  at  the  l)oun- 
daries  of  his  kingdom,  reaching  from  the  Eider 
in  the  north  to  the  Ebro  and  the  Garigliano  in  the 
south,  and  from  the  ocean  in  the  west  to  the  Elbe 
and  the  Enns  in  the  east,  we  shall  say  as  the 
l)eop!e  of  his  own  time  did,  '  this  power  is  Im- 
perial.' That  word  may  mean  little  to  us,  but 
in  fact  it  has  often  in  history  been  used  to  de- 
scribe just  the  kind  of  power  which  Charlemagne 
in  the  year  801)  really  had.  .  .  .  The  idea  of  ein- 
])ire  includes  under  this  one  terra,  kingdoms, 
duchies,  or  whatever  powers  niiglit  be  in  exis- 
tence :  all,  however,  subject  to  some  one  higher 
force,  which  they  feel  to  be  necessary  for  their 
su])port.  .  .  .  Hut  where  was  the  model  upon 
which  Charlemagne  might  build  his  new  empire  V 
Surel_v  nowhere  but  in  that  great  Uoman  p^mpire 
whose  western  reiirescntative  had  been  finally 
allowed  to  disapjH'ar  by  Odoaeer  the  llerulian 
in  the  3'car  4T().  .  ,  .  After  Odoaeer  the  Eastern 
Empire,  with  its  capital  at  Cohstantinojile,  still 
lived  on,  and  claimed  for  itself  all  th<'  rights 
which  had  lielcmged  t"  both  parts.  That  Eastern 
Empire  was  still  alive  at  the  time  of  Charle- 
magne. We  have  met  with  it  once  or  twice  in 
our  study  of  the  Franks.  Even  Clovis  had  been 
tickled  with  the  present  of  the  title  of  Consul, 
sent  him  by  the  Eastern  Emperor;  and  from 
time  to  time,  as  the  Franks  had  meddled  with 
the  affairs  of  Italy,  they  had  been  reminded  that 
Italy  was  in  name  still  a  jiart  of  the  Imperial 
lands.  .  .  .  But  now,  when  Charlemagne  him- 
self was  thinking  of  taking  the  title  of  Emperor, 
he  found  himself  forced  to  meet  squarely  the 
question,  whether  there  could  be  two  indepea- 
(lent  Christian  Emperors  at  the  same  time.  .  .  . 
On  Christmas  Day,  in  the  year  800,  Charlemagne 
was  at  Rome.  He  had  gone  thither  at  the  re- 
(juest  of  the  Pope  Leo,  who  had  been  accused  of 
dreadful  crimes  by  his  enemies  in  the  city,  and 
had  been  for  a  time  deprived  of  his  office.  Char- 
lemagne had  acted  as  judge  in  the  case,  and  had 
decided  in  favor  of  Leo.  According  to  good 
Teutonic  custom,  the  pope  had  purified  him.self 
of  his  charges  by  a  tremendous  oath  on  the  Holy 
Trinity,  and  had  again  assumed  the  duties  of 
the  papacy.  The  Christmas  service  was  held  in 
great  state  at  St.  Peter's.  While  Charlemagne 
was  kneeling  in  prayer  at  the  grave  of  the 
Apostle,  the  pope  suddeulj-  apjiroached  him,  and, 
in  the  i.iresence  of  all  the  people,  placed  upon  his 
head  a  golden  crown.  As  he  did  so,  the  people 
cried  out  with  one  voice,  '  Long  life  and  victory 
to  Charles  Augustus,  the  mighty  Emperor,  the 
Peace-bringer,  crowned  by  God! '  Einhard,  who 
ought  to  have  known,  assures  us  that  Charles  was 
totally  surjirised  by  the  coronation,  and  often 
said  afterward  that  if  he  had  known  of  the  plan 
he  would  not  liave  gone  into  the  church,  even 
upon  .so  high  a  festival.  It  is  altogether  jiroba- 
ble  that  the  king  had  not  meant  to  be  crowned 
at  just  that  moment  and  in  just  that  way;   but 


that  he  had  never  thought  of  such  a  possibility 
seems  utterly  incredible.  By  this  act  Charle- 
magne was  presented  to  the  world  as  the  suc- 
cessor of  the  ancient  l{oman  Emperors  of  the 
West,  and  so  far  as  jiower  was  concerned,  he  was 
that.  But  he  was  more.  His  jiower  rested,  not 
upiin  any  inherited  ideas,  but  upmi  two  great 
facts;  tirst,  he  was  the  head  of  the  Germanic 
Race;  and  second,  he  was  the  temporal  head  nf 
the  Christian  Church.  The  new  empire  which 
he  founded  rested  on  these  two  foundations." — 
E.  Emerton,  Introd.  to  the  Stmli/  of  the  Mfildlr 
Ar/eK,  cli.  14.  —  The  great  empiri-  which  Charles 
labored,  during  all  the  remainder  of  his  life,  to 
organize  in  this  Roman  imperial  character,  was 
vast  in  its  extent.  "As  an  organized  mass  of 
provinces,  regularly  governed  liy  imperial  offi- 
cers, it  seems  to  have  been  nearly  l)i>undcd,  in 
Germany,  by  the  Elbe,  the  Saale,  tlic  Bohemian 
mountains,  and  a  line  drawn  from  thence  cross- 
ing the  Danube  above  Vienna,  and  ijrcilongcd  to 
the  Gidf  of  Istria.  Part  of  Dalinatia  was  com- 
prised in  the  duchy  of  Friuli.  In  Italy  the  em- 
pire extended  not  much  beyond  the  modern  fron- 

j  tier  of  Naples,  if  we  exclude,  as  was  the  fact,  the 
duchy  of  Benevento  from  anything  more  than  a 

!  titular  subjection.  Tlie  Spanish  boundary  .  .  . 
was  the  Ebro."— II.  llallam,  T/n-  Middle  Af/eii, 
ch.  1,  pt.  1. — "The  centre  of  his  realm  was  the 
Kliine;  his  capitals  Aachen  [or  Aix-la-Chapelle] 
and  Engilcnheim  [or  Ingelheim] ;  his  army 
Frankish;  his  sympathies  as  they  are  shewn  in 
the  gathcringof  thcold  hero-lays,  the  composition 
of  a  German  grammar,  .  .  .  were  all  for  the  race 
from  which  lie  sprang.  .  .  .  There  were  in  his 
Empire,  as  in  his  own  mind,  two  elements;  those 
two  from  the  union  and  mutual  action  and  re- 
action of  which  modern  civilization  has  arisen. 
These  vast  domains,  reaching  from  the  Ebro  to 
the  Carpathian  mountains,  from  the  Eyder  to  the 
Liris,  were  all  the  conquests  of  the  Frankish 
sword,  and  were  still  governed  almost  exclusively 
by  vicero_vs  and  officers  of  Fraid<ish  lilood.  But 
the  conception  of  the  Empire,  that  which  made 
it  a  State  and  not  a  mere  mass  of  subject  tribes, 
.  .  .  was  inherited  from  an  older  and  a  grander 
system,  was  not  Teutonic  but  Roman  —  Roman 
in  its  ordered  rule,  in  its  uniformity  Jind  ])re- 
cision,  in  its  endeavour  to  subject  the  individual 
to  the  sy.stem — Roman  in  its  effort  to  realize  a 
certain  limited  and  human  jierfection,  wliose 
very  completeness  shall  exclude  the  hope  of 
further  progress."  With  the  death  of  Charles  in 
814  the  territorial  disruption  of  his  great  empire 
began.  "  The  returning  wave  of  anarchy  and 
barbarism  swept  up  violent  as  ever,  yet  it  coidil 
not  wholly  obliterate  the  past;  the  Empire, 
maimed  and  shattered  though  it  was,  had  struck 
its  roots  too  dec|)  to  be  overthrown  by  force." 
The  Teutonic  part  and  the  Romanized  or  Latin- 
ized part  of  the  empire  were  broken  in  two,  never 
to  unite  again;  but,  in  another  century,  it  was 
on  the  German  and  not  the  Gallo-Latin  .side  of 
the  line  of  its  disruption  that  the  imperial  ideas 
and  the  imperial  titles  of  Charlemagne  came  to 
life  again,  and  his  Teutonic  Roman  Empire  — 
the  "  IIol_v  Roman  Empire,"  as  it  came  to  be 
called  —  was  resurrected  b_y  Otto  the  Great,  and 
established  for  eight  centuries  and  a  half  of 
enduring  influence  in  the  politics  of  the  world. 
— .1.  Bryce,  The  ILAy  Roriiiin  Empire,  ch.  a. — 
"  Gibbon  has  remarked,  that  of  all  the  heroes  to 
whom  the  title  of  '  The  Great '  has  been  given. 
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Charlemagne  alone  has  retained  it  as  a  permanent 
addition  to  his  name.  The  reason  may  perlia])s 
lir,  tiiat  in  no  otlier  man  were  ever  united,  in  so 
large  a  nicasure.  and  in  such  perfect  harmony, 
the  qualities  which,  in  their  combination,  con- 
stitute the  heroic  character,  such  as  energy,  or 
theloveof  action;  ambition,  or  the  love  of  power; 
curio.sity,  or  the  love  of  knowledge;  and  sensi- 
bility, or  the  love  of  pleasure  —  not,  indeed,  the 
love  of  forbidden,  of  unhallowed,  or  of  enervat- 
ing pleasure,  but  the  keen  relish  for  those  blame- 
less delights  by  ivhich  the  burdened  mind  and 
jaded  spirits  recruit  and  renovate  their  powers. 
.  .  .  For  the  charms  of  social  intercourse,  the 
play  of  a  buoyant  fancy,  the  exhilaration  of 
honest  mirth,  and  even  the  refreshment  of  athletic 
exercises,  require  for  their  perfect  enjoyment 
that  robust  and  absolute  health  of  body  and  of 
mind  which  none  but  the  noblest  natures  possess, 
and  in  the  possession  of  which  Charlemagne  ex- 
ceeded all  other  men.  His  lofty  stature,  his  open 
countenance,  his  large  and  brilliant  e}'es,  and  the 
dome-like  structure  of  his  head,  imparted,  as  we 
learn  from  Eginhard,  to  all  his  attitudes  the 
dignity  which  becomes  a  king,  relieved  by  the 
graceful  activity  of  a  practiced  warrior.  .  .  . 
Whether  he  was  engaged  in  a  frolic  or  a  chase  — 
composed  verses  or  listened  to  homilies  —  fought 
or  negotiated  —  cast  down  thrones  or  Ijuilt  them 
up  —  studied,  conversed,  or  legislated,  it  seemed 
as  if  he.  and  he  alone,  were  the  one  wakeful  and 
really  living  agent  in  the  midst  of  an  inert,  vision- 
ary, and  somnolent  generation.  The  rank  held 
by  Charlemagne  among  great  commanders  was 
achieved  far  more  by  this  strange  and  almost 
superhuman  activity  than  by  any  pre-eminent 
proficiency  in  the  art  or  science  of  war.  He  was 
seldom  engaged  in  any  general  action,  and  never 
undertook  any  considerable  siege,  excepting  that 
of  Pa  via,  which,  in  fact,  was  little  more  than  a 
protracted  blockade.  But,  during  forty -six  years 
of  almost  unintermitted  warfare,  he  swept  over 
the  whole  surface  of  Europe,  from  the  Ebro  to 
the  Oder,  from  Brctagne  to  Hungary,  from  Den- 
mark to  Capua,  with  such  a  velocity  of  move- 
ment, and  such  a  decision  of  purpose,  that  no 
power,  civilized  or  barbarous,  ever  provoked  his 
resentment  without  rapidly  sinking  beneatli  his 
prompt  and  irresistible  blows.  And  though  it  be 
true,  as  Gibbon  has  observed,  that  lie  seldom,  if 
ever,  encountered  in  the  field  a  reallj-  formidable 
antagonist,  it  is  not  less  true  that,  but  for  his  mili- 
tary skill,  animated  by  his  sleepless  energy,  the 
countless  assailants  by  whom  he  was  encompassed 
must  rapidly  have  become  too  formidable  for  re- 
sistance. For  to  Charlemagne  is  due  the  introduc- 
tion into  modern  warfare  of  the  art  by  which  a 
general  compensates  for  the  ntunerical  inferiority 
of  his  own  forces  to  that  of  his  antagonists  —  the 
art  of  moving  detached  bodies  of  men  along  remote 
but  converging  lines  with  such  mutual  concert  as 
to  throw  their  united  forces  at  the  same  moment 
on  any  meditated  point  of  attack.  Neither  the 
Alpine  marches  of  Hannibal  nor  those  of  Napoleon 
were  combined  with  greater  foresight,  or  executed 
witli  greater  precision,  than  the  simultaneous  pas- 
sages of  Charlemagne  and  C^ouut  Bernard  across 
the  same  mountain  ranges,  and  their  ultimate 
imion  in  the  vicinity  of  their  Lombard  enemies. " — 
Sir  .J.  Stephen,  Lect'son  the  Ilixt.  ofFrniirt',  led.  3. 
Also  in:  E.  Gibbon,  Decline  mui  Fall  uf  the 
Jloiiiaii  Empire,  eh.  49.- — See,  also,  Germa^"V: 
A.  D.  800. 


A.  D.  814-962. — Dissolution  of  the  Carolin- 
gian  Empire. — Charlemagne,  at  his  death,  was 
succeeded  Ijy  his  son  Ludwig,  or  Louis  the  Pious 
—  the  single  survivor  of  three  sons  aiuong  wliom 
he  had  intended  that  his  great  empire  slM)uld  be 
shared.  Mild  in  temper,  conscientious  in  char- 
acter, Louis  reigned  with  success  for  sixteen 
years,  and  then  lost  all  power  of  control,  through 
the  turbulence  of  his  family  and  the  <lisorders  of 
his  times.  He  "tried  in  vain  to  satisfy-  his  .sons 
(Lothar,  Lewis,  and  Charles)  by  dividing  and  re- 
dividing:  they  rebelled:  he  was  deposed,  and 
forced  by  the  bishops  to  do  penance,  again  re- 
stored, but  without  ])ower,  a  tool  in  the  liands  of 
contending  factions.  On  liis  deatli  the  sons  flew 
to  arms,  and  the  first  of  the  dynastic  quarrels  of 
modern  Europe  was  fought  out  on  the  field  of 
Fontenay.  In  the  partition  treaty  of  Verdun 
[A.  D.  843]  which  followed,  the  Teutonic  prin- 
ciple of  equal  division  among  heirs  triumphed 
over  the  l{oman  one  of  the  transnussiou  of  an 
indivisible  Empire :  the  practical  sovereignty  of 
all  three  brothers  was  admitted  in  their  respec- 
tive territories,  a  barren  precedence  only  reserved 
to  Lothar,  with  the  imperial  title  which  he,  as 
the  eldest,  already  enjoyed.  A  more  important 
result  was  the  separation  of  the  Gaulish  and  Ger- 
man nationalities.  .  .  .  Modern  Germany  pro- 
claims the  era  of  A.  D.  843  the  beginning  of  her 
national  existence  and  celebrated  its  thousandth 
anniversary  [in  1843].  To  Charles  the  Bald  was 
given  Francia  Occideutalis,  that  is  to  say,  Neus- 
tria  and  Aquitaine:  to  Lothar,  who  as  Emperor 
must  possess  the  two  capitals,  Rome  and  Aachen, 
a  long  and  narrow  kingdom  stretching  from  the 
North  Sea  to  the  Mediterranean,  and  including 
the  northern  half  of  Italy  ;  Lewis  (surnamed,  front  ' 
his  kingdom,  the  German)  received  all  east  of  tlie 
Rhine,  Franks,  Saxons,  Bavarians,  Austria,  Ca- 
rinthia,  with  possible  supremacies  over  Czechs 
and  Moravians  beyond.  Throughout  these  re- 
gions German  was  spoken;  through  Charles's 
kingdom  a  corrupt  tongue,  equally  removed  from 
Latin  and  from  modern  French.  Lothar's,  being 
mixed  and  having  no  national  basis,  was  the 
weakest  of  the  three,  and  soon  dissolved  into  the 
separate  sovereignties  of  Italy,  Burgundy  and 
Lotharingia,  or,  as  we  call  it,  Lorraine.  On  the 
tangled  history  of  the  period  that  follows  it  is 
not  possible  to  do  more  than  touch.  After  pass- 
ing from  one  branch  of  the  Carolingian  line  to 
another,  the  imperial  sceptre  was  at  last  possessed 
and  disgraced  by  Charles  the  Fat,  who  united  all 
the  dominions  of  his  great-grandfather.  This  un- 
worthy heir  could  not  avail  himself  of  recovered 
territory  to  strengthen  or  defend  the  expiring 
monarchy.  He  was  driven  out  of  Italy  in  A.  IX 
887  and  his  death  in  888  has  been  usually  taken 
as  the  date  of  the  extinction  of  the  Carolingian 
Empire  of  the  West.  .  .  .  From  all  sides  the 
torrent  of  barbarism  which  Charles  the  Great  had 
stemmed  was  rushing  down  upon  his  empire. 
.  .  .  Under  such  strokes  the  already  loosened 
fabric  swiftly  dissolved.  No  one  thought  of 
common  defence  or  wide  organization:  the  strong 
built  castles,  the  weak  became  their  bondsmen, 
or  took  shelter  under  the  cowl:  the  governor  — 
count,  abbot,  or  bishop  —  tightened  his  grasp, 
turned  a  delegated  into  an  independent,  a  per- 
sonal into  a  territorial  authority,  and  hardly 
owned  a  distant  and  feeble  suzerain.  .  .  .  In  Ger- 
many, the  greatness  of  the  evil  worked  at  last 
its   cure.     When  the  male  line  of  tlie  eastern 
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branch  of  the  Carolingians  had  ended  in  Lewis 
(surnamod  the  Cliild),  son  of  Arnulf  [A.  D.  911]. 
the  chieftains  cliose  and  the  people  accepted 
Conrad  tlie  Franconian,  and  after  liim  Henry  tlie 
Saxon  duke,  butli  representinir  tlie  female  line  of 
Charles,  llenrj'  laid  the  foundations  of  a  firm 
monarchy,  driving  back  the  Mairyars  and  Wends, 
recoverins  Lotharingia,  founding  towns  to  be. 
centres  of  orderly  life  and  strongholds  against 
Hungarian  irruptions.  He  had  meant  to  claim 
at  Rome  his  kingdom's  rights,  riglits  which  Con- 
rad's weakness  had  at  least  asserted  by  the  de- 
mand of  tribute:  b>it  death  overtook  liini,  and 
the  plan  was  left  to  be  fulfilled  by  Otto  his  son." 
— J.  Bryce,  The Hvly  Roman  Enqiire,  ch.  6. — "The 
division  of  888  was  really  the  beginning  of  the 
modern  states  and  the  modern  divisions  of 
Europe.  The  Carolingian  Empire  was  broken  up 
into  four  separate  kingdoms:  the  Western  King- 
dom, answering  roughly  to  France,  the  Eastern 
Kingdom  or  Germany,  Italy,  and  Burgundy.  Of 
the.se,  the  three  first  remain  as  the  greatest  na- 
tions of  the  Continent:  Burgimdy,  by  that  name, 
has  vanished  ;  but  its  place  as  a  European  power 
is  occupied,  far  more  worthily  than  by  any  King 
or  CiEsar,  by  the  noble  confederation  of  Switzer- 
land."— E.  A.  Freeman,  Tlie  Franks  and  the 
Gaiih.     (Historical  Essays,  1st  series,  no.  7.) 

Also  ix:  E.  F.  Henderson,  Select  Ilixt.  Docs, 
of  the  i[i(Mle  A'jes,  bk.  2,  no.  3. — P.  Godwin, 
ilist.  of  France:  Ancient  Gaul.  ch.  18. — R.  W. 
Church,  Tlie  Be<jinn,in(j  of  the  Middle  Ages.  ch.  8. 
— F.  Guizot,  Hist,  of  Cirilization.  led.  34. — Sir 
F.  Palgrave,  Hist,  of  Xormandy  and.  France,  v. 
1-2.— See,  also,  Geumany:  A.  D.  843-962:  and 
Fr.vnce:  a.  D.  843,  and  after. 

A.  D.  843-962.  —  Kingdom  of  the  East 
Franks.     See  Gekm-\xy:  A.  D.  843-962. 

FRATRES  MINORES.  See  3Iexdicaxt 
Ordeus. 

FRATRICELLI,  The.     See  Beguines.  etc. 

FRAZIER'S  FARM,  OR  GLENDALE. 
Battle  of.  See  Unithd  Siates  of  Am.  :  A.  D. 
1862  (June — July:  ViRf4ixiA). 


FREDERICIA,  Battle  of  (1849).    See  Scam- 

DiNAViAX  States  (Dexmark):  A.  D.  1848-1862. 

Siege  of  (1864).     SeeGERMAXY;    A.  D.  1861- 

1850. 


IV.,  King  of  Denmark  and  Norway,  1699-17.30. 
.  .  .  .Frederick  V.,  King  of  Denmark  and  Nor- 
way,  174ii-17(ili Frederick   V.,  Elector   of 

the  Palatinate  land  King-elect  of  Bohemiai, 
and  the  Thirty  Years'  'War.  Sec  Germaxy: 
A.  I).  10ls-l(j2o,  l(i2ii,  l(;21-li)2:i,  16:^,1-1032.  and 

1048 Frederick  VI.,  King  of  Denmark  and 

Norway,  IsiiS-isU;  King  of  Denmark,    1-^14- 

1839 Frederick   VII.,    King   of   Denmark, 

1848-1863 Frederick  Augustus  I.,  Elector 

of  Saxony,  1094-1 7:!o;  King  of  Poland,  10117- 

17(14   ideposedi,    and    17u9-173:j Frederick 

Augustus  II.,  Elector  of  Saxony  and   King  of 

Poland,  17:i3-l 703 Frederick  Henry,  Stadt- 

holder  of  the  United  Provinces,  102.')-1047 

Frederick  William  (called  The  Great  Elector), 
Elector  of  Brandenburg,  1040-10'^8 Fred- 
erick 'Williara  I.,  King  of  Prussia,  1713-1740. 
...Frederick  William  II.,   King  of  Prussia, 

17S0-17'J7 Frederick  Williara  III.,  King  of 

Prussia,  1797-1S40 Frederick  William  IV., 

King  of  Prussia,  184l)-lS(jl. 


Battle     of.       See 
D.  1862  (OCTOBER- 


FREDERICK  I.  (called  Barbarossai,  Em- 
peror, A.  I).  ll.'j.'i-ir.JO:  King  of  Germany, 
ll.ji-U'JO;  King  of  Italy,  11."m-1190 Fred- 
erick I.,  King  of  Denmark  and  Norway,  I'yi'i- 

lo33 Frederick  I.,  King  of  Prussia,  1701- 

1713:  III.,  Elector  of  Brandenburg,  lOss-1713. 
...Frederick    I.,    Elector    of    Brandenburg, 

1417-1440 Frederick    II.,    Emperor,    12'20- 

12.'50:  Kingof  Germany,  1212-12oO.  Sec  Italy: 
A.  D.    1183-12.50;   and  Gekm.\.xy:    A.  D.    1138- 

1268 Frederick  II.,  King  of  Denmark  and 

Norway,  1.5.58-1.588 Frederick  II.,  King  of  1 

Naples,     1496-1.50:3 Frederick    II.    (called 

The   Great),   King  of  Prussia,  1740-17S6 

Frederick   II.,  King  of  Sicily,   129.5-1337 

Frederick  II.,  Elector  of  Brandenburg,   1440- 

1470 Frederick  III.,  Emperor,  and  King  of 

Germany,  1440-149;? Frederick  III.,  Ger- 
man Emperor  and  King  of  Prussia,  isss, 
.March — June Frederick  III.,  King  of  Den- 
mark   and    Norway,    164.S-1670 Frederick 

III.,   King  of  Sicily,  135.5-1377.    ...Frederick 
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FREDERICKSBURG, 
Uxited  St-Vtes  of  Am.  :  A. 
December:  Virgixia). 

SedgTwick's  demonstration  against.  See 
UxiTEU  States  of  A.m.  :  A.  D.  1803  (Aprii., — 
M.^y:  ViRcnxiA). 

FREDERICKSHALL.— Siege     by     the 

Swedes.— Death  of  Charles  XII.  (1718).  See 
ScAXDiXAViAX  States  (Swedexi:  A.  I).  1707- 
1718. 

FREDERICKSHAMM,  Peace  of  (1809). 
See  SCAXDIXAVIAX  States:  A.  D.  1807-1810. 

FREDLINGEN,  Battle  of  (17031.  See 
Netheklaxiis:  a.  I).  1702-1704. 

FREE  CHURCH  OF  SCOTLAND.  See 
Scoti.axd:   a.  D.  Ib43. 

FREE  CITIES.  See  Cities,  Imperial  axd 
FREE,  OF  Ger.maxy:  also,  Italy:  A.  D.  10.56- 
11.52.  and  after. 

FREE  COMPANIES,  The.  See  It.\ly: 
A.  D.  13i;!-l;i93:  and  Fr.a^xce:  A.  D.  1360-1380. 

FREELANCES.     See  L.\xces.  Free. 

FREE  MASONS.— "  The  fall  of  the  Knights 
Tem]ilars  has  been  connected  with  the  origin  of 
the  Freemasons,  and  the  idea  has  prevailed  that 
the  only  secret  purpose  of  the  latter  was  the  re- 
establishment  of  the  suppressed  order.  .Jacques 
de  Jlolai,  while  a  prisoner  in  Paris,  is  said  to  have 
created  four  new  lodges,  and  the  day  after  his 
execution,  eiglit  knights,  disguised  as  masons,  are 
.said  to  have  gone  to  gather  up  the  ashes  of  their 
late  Grand  blaster.  To  conceal  their  designs,  the 
new  Templars  a.ssumed  the  sj'mbols  of  the  trade, 
but  took,  it  is  said,  the  name  of  Francs  '  Ma<;ons ' 
to  distinguish  themselves  from  ordinary  crafts- 
men, and  also  in  memory  of  the  general  appella- 
tion given  to  them  in  Palestine.  Even  the  alle- 
gories of  Freemasonry,  and  the  ceremonies  of  its 
initiations,  have  been  explained  by  a  reference  to 
the  history  of  the  persecutions  of  the  Templare. 
The  Abbe  Barruel  says,  that  'everything  —  the 
signs,  the  language,  the  names  of  grand  master,  of 
knight,  of  temple  —  all,  in  a  word,  betray  the 
Freemasons  as  descendants  of  the  proscribed 
knights.'  Lessiug.  in  Germany,  gave  some  au- 
thority to  this  opinion,  by  asserting  positively 
tliat  the  lo<lgesof  the  Templars  were  in  the  very 
highest  repute  in  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  cen- 
turies, and  that  out  of  such  a  lodge,  which  had 


FREE  >IASOXS. 


FREMONT. 


been  constantly  kept  u|i  in  L(]n<lon,  was  estab- 
lished the  society  of  Freemasons,  in  the  seveu- 
teentli  century,  by  Sir  Christopher  Wren.'  Lps- 
sinjr  is  of  opinion  that  the  name  Mason  hasnothiiiLr 
to  do  with  the  English  meaning  of  the  word,  but 
comes  from  Ma.ssonney.  a  '  lodge  '  of  the  Knights 
Templars.  This  idea  may  have  caused  the  Free- 
masons to  amalgamate  the  external  ritual  of  the 
Templars  with  their  own.  and  to  found  the  higher 
French  degrees  which  have  given  colour  to  the 
very  hypothesis  which  gave  rise  to  their  introduc- 
tion. But  the  whole  story  appears  to  be  most 
iniiirobable.  and  onl_\'  rests  >ipon  the  slight  foun- 
dation of  fancied  or  accidental  analogies.  At- 
temjits  have  also  been  made  to  show  that  the 
Freemasons  are  only  a  continuation  of  the  frater- 
nitii'S  of  architects  which  are  supposed  to  have 
originated  at  the  time  of  the  building  of  Solomon's 
Temple.  The  Egyptian  priests  are  sujiposed  to 
have  taught  those  who  were  initiated  a  secret  and 
sacred  system  of  architecture ;  this  is  saiil  to  have 
been  transmitted  to  the  Dionysiac  architects,  of 
whom  the  first  historical  traces  are  to  be  foun<l 
in  Asia  Jlinor,  wdicre  they  were  organized  into  a 
secret  faternity.  .  .  .  It  is.  however,  a  mere  mat- 
ter of  sjieculation  whether  the  Jewish  and  Dionys- 
iac architects  were  closely  connected,  but  there 
is  some  analogy  between  "the  latter  and  the  Ro- 
man guilds,  which  Numa  is  said  to  have  first  in- 
troduced, and  which  were  prol)al)ly  the  jiroto- 
lypes  of  the  later  associations  of  masons  which 
fl'(nn-ishe(I  until  the  end  of  the  l{oman  Empire. 
The  hordes  of  barbarians  which  then  ruthlessly 
swejit  away  whatever  bore  the  semblance  of 
lu.xury  and  elegance,  did  not  spare  the  noblest 
specimens  of  art,  and  it  was  only  when  they  be- 
came converted  to  Christianity,  that  the  guilds 
were  re-established.  During  the  Lombard  rule 
they  became  numerous  in  Italy.  ...  As  their 
nuinbers  increased,  Lombardy  no  longer  sutliced 
for  the  exercise  of  their  art,  and  they  travelled 
into  all  the  countries  where  Christianity,  only  re- 
cently established,  i-equired  religious  "buildings. 
.  .  .  These  associations,  however,  became  nearly 
crushed  by  the  jiower  of  the  monastic  institutions, 
so  that  in"  the  early  part  of  the  Jliddle  Ages  the 
words  artist  and  "priest  became  nearly  synony- 
mous; but  in  the  twelfth  century  they  emanci- 
pated themselves,  and  sprang  into  new  life.  The 
names  of  the  authors  of  the  great  architectural 
creations  of  this  period  are  almost  all  vudinown; 
for  these  were  not  the  work  of  individuals,  but 
of  fraternities.  ...  In  England  guilds  of  masons 
are  said  to  have  existed  in  the  year  926,  but  this 
tradition  is  not  sujiported  by  history;  in  Scotland 
similar  associations  were  established  towards  the 
end  of  the  lifteenth  century.  The  Abbe  Grandi- 
dier  regards  Freemasonry  as  nothing  more  than 
a  servile  imitation  of  the  ancient  and  useful  fra- 
ternity of  true  masons  established  (hiring  the 
building  of  the  Cathedral  of  Strasburg,  one  of  the 
masterpieces  of  Gothic  architecture,  and  which 
caused  the  fame  of  its  builders  to  spread  through- 
out Eurojie.  In  many  towns  similar  fraternities 
were  established.  .  .  .  The  origin  of  the  Free- 
masons of  the  present  day  is  not  to  be  attributed 
to  these  fraternities,  but  to  the  Rosicrueians  [.see 
I{osicurci.vxs]  who  lirst  appeared  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  seventeenth  century."— A.  P.  Marras, 
Secret  FnUeriiitics  of  the  Middle  Ancn.  eh.  7-8. 

Also  ix:  J.  G.  Findel,  Hint,  of  Freemamnry. 
— C.  W.  Heckethorn,  Secret  Societien  of  all  Ages 
and  Countries,  hli.  8  (i\  1). 
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FREE-SOIL    PARTY,  The.     See   United 

St.vtivSiif  A.M.  :  A.  D.  184S. 

FREE  SPIRIT,  Brethren  and  Sisters  of 
the.     8<'e  liEonxKs. 

FREE  TRADE  IN  ENGLAND.  SeeT.\R 
IFF  Lki:1si,.\tiox  (Exoi..\ni)):  A.  D.  is:!r>-1839; 
1S4-.J;   ts4.Vbs4fi;  and  184(i-lST9. 

FREEDMEN  OF  THE  SOUTH.— The 
emancipated  slaves  of  the  United  States  of 
America. 

FREEDMEN'S  BUREAU,  The.  See 
United  St.\tks  (.)F  Am.  :  A.  1).  18().')-18(i(!. 

FREEDOM  OF  THE  PRESS :  A.  D.  1695. 
— Expiration  of  the  Censorship  law  in  Eng- 
land.    See  PiuxTixcJ;  A.  D.   Kill.'i. 

A.  D.  1734. — Zenger's  trial  at  New  York. — 
Vindication  of  th«  rights  of  the  colonial  Press. 
See  Ni:w  York:  A.  D.  1720-17:54. 

A.  D.  1755. — Liberty  attained  in  Massachu- 
setts.    See  PuiNTixc:  A.  D.  l.'>:i.")-171)9. 

A.  D.  1762-1764.  —  Prosecution  of  John 
Wilkes.     See  Enoi.axd:   A.  I).  17li2-17(>4. 

A.  D.  1771. — Last  contest  of  the  British 
Parliament  with  the  Press.  See  England; 
A.  1).  1771. 

A.  D.  1817.— The  trials  of  William  Hone. 
See  Enoi,.\xi):  A.  D.  1Su;-1,s20. 

FREEHOLD.     See  Fkud.u,  Tenures. 
FREEMAN'S     FARM,     Battle    of.      See 

United   St.\tes  of  Am.  :   A.  D.    1777  (.July — 

OCTOIJEIi). 

FREGELLiE.— FregelUr,  a  Latin  colony, 
founded  by  the  Romans,  B.  C.  329,  in  the  Vol- 
scian  territory,  on  the  Liris,  revolted  in  B.  C.  125, 
and  was  totally  destroyed.  A  Roman  colony, 
named  Fabrateria,  was  founded  near  the  site. — 
G.  Long,  Declineof  the Riim<tn  Republic,  v.  1,  ch.  17. 
♦ 

FREIBURG  (in  the  Breisgau).— Freiburg 
became  a  free  city  in  1120.  but  lost  its  freedom  a 
century  later,  and  passed,  in  1368,  mider  the 
domination  of  the  Hapsburgs. 

A.  D.  1638. — Capture  by  Duke  Bernhard. 
See  GerM-vxy;  A.  D.  1634-1639. 

A.  D.  1644. — Siege  and  capture  by  the  Im- 
perialists.—Attempted  recovery  by  Cond^  and 
Turenne.— The  three  days  battle.  See  Gek- 
.M.\NV:   A.  I).  1643-1044. 

A.  D.  1677. —  Taken  by  the  French.  See 
Netiieul.vnds  (IIoLi..\XD):  A.  D.  1674-1678. 

A.  D.  1679. —  Retained  by  France.  See 
Nimeouex.  'l^IIE  Pe.ue  of. 

A.  D.  1697. —  Restored  to  Germany.  See 
Fu.vnce;  a.  D.  1697. 

A.  D.  1713-1714. — Taken  and  given  up  by 
the  French.     See  Utheciit:  A.  I).  171'2-1714. 

A.  D.  1744-1748. — Taken  by  the  French  and 
restored  to  Germany.  See  .VisTUi.v  :  A.  D.  1744- 
174.5;  and  Aix-la-Ch.vpelle;  The  Congress. 


FREJUS,  Origin  of.     See  Fokvm  .Tri.ii. 

FREMONT,  General  John  C,  and  the  con- 
quest   of   California.      See    C.m.iforxi.v  :   .V.  D. 

1846-1847 Defeat  in  Presidential  election. 

Si'e   UxrrED   States  of  Am.:  A.  D.    is5(i 

Command  in  the  west. — Proclamation  of  Free- 
dom.—Removal.  See  UxiTED  ST-\tes  of  A.m.  : 
A.  D.  1801  (.Ifly — September:  JIissouri).  and 

(August  —  October:    JIissouri) Command 

in  West  Virginia.  See  Uxited  States  of  Am.  : 
A.  D.  1862  (.May— .Iuxe:  Virginia). 
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FRENCH  AND  INDIAN  WAR. 


FUGGERS. 


FRENCH  AND  INDIAN  WAR.— The  four 
intercolonial  wars  of  the  ITtli  and  IStli  centuries, 
in  America.  commonl_v  known,  respectively,  as 
"King  William's  War,"  "Queen  Anne's  War," 
'■  King  George's  War,"  and  the  French  and  In- 
dian War,  were  all  of  them  conflicts  with  the 
French  and  Indians  of  Canada,  or  New  France : 
but  tlie  last  of  the  series  (coincident  with  the 
"  Seven  Years  War  "  in  Europe)  became  especially 
characterized  in  the  colonies  by  that  designation. 
Its  causes  and  chief  events  are  to  be  found  re- 
lated under  the  following  headinss:  C.\k.\d.\^: 
A.  D.  17.50-1T.j3,  175.5,  i'7.56,  1755-1757,  1758, 
1759,  1760;  Nov.^ Scotia:  A.  D.  1749-17.55,  1755; 
Ohio  (Valley):  A.  D.  1748-1754,  1754,  1755; 
C.\PE  Breton  Island:  A.  D.  1758-1760;  al.so, 
for  an  account  of  the  accompanving  Cherokee 
War,  SoiTii  Caiiolina:  A.  D.  17i59-i761. 

FRENCH  FURY,  The.  See  Netherlands: 
A.  D.  1.5S1-1.5S4. 

FRENCH  SPOLIATION  CLAIMS.  See 
Umi'iod  Statks  of  Am.  :  A.  D.  1.800. 

FRENCHTOWN  (now  Monroe,  Mich.), 
Battle  at.  See  United  St.4.tes  of  Am.  :  A.  1). 
1812-1813.  Harrison's  Northwestern  Cam- 
paign 

FRENTANIANS,  The.     See  Saiuxes, 

FRIARS.— "Carmelite  Friars,"  "White 
Friars."  See  C'-\-K.melite  Friaks. — Austin  Fri- 
ars. See  Austin  C.vnons. — "  Preaching  Fri- 
ars," "Begging  Friars,"  "Minor  Friars," 
"  Black  Friars,"  "  Grey  Friars."     See  Mendi- 

C-VNT    (JRHERS. 

FRIEDLAND,   Battle   of.     See   Germany: 

A   1).  1«II7  (FF.r.urAitv— .Ji-NE). 

FRIEDLINGEN,  Battle  of.  See  Germany: 
A.  I).  lTii-> 

FRIENDS,  The  Society  of.     See  Qr.ujERs. 

FRIENDS  OF  THE  PEOPLE,  The  So- 
ciety of  the.     Sec  FliANrl-::   A.  1).  is:i0-is4(). 

FRIESLAND. — Absorbed  in  the  dominions 
of  the  House  of  Burgundy  11430).  See  Neth- 
erlands    A.  1).  1417-I4:!0. 

FRIGIDUS,  Battle  of  the  lA.  D.  394).  See 
RoMK.  .\.  I).  :iT'.i-:!!r). 

FRILING,  The.     See  L.eti. 

FRIMAIRE,  The  month.  See  Fr.vnce: 
A.  D.  1793  (October). 


FRISIANS,  The.— "Beyond  the  Batavians, 
upon  the  nnrtli,  dwelt  the  great  Frisian  family, 
occupying  the  regions  between  the  Rhine  and 
Ems.  "  Tiie  Zuyder  Zee  and  the  Dollart,  both 
caused  by  the  terrific  inundations  of  the  13th 
century,  and  not  existing  at  this  period  [the 
early  Roman  Empire],  did  not  then  interpose 
boundaries  between  kindred  tribes." — J.  L.  Mot- 
ley. Rme.  (ij  the  Dutch  Republic,  introd.,  sect.  3. — 
"The  Frisians,  adjoining  [the  Batavi]  ...  in 
the  coast  district  that  is  still  named  after  them, 
as  far  as  the  lower  Ems,  submitted  to  Drususand 
obtained  a  position  similar  to  that  of  the  Batavi. 
There  was  imposed  on  them  instead  of  tribute 
simply  the  delivery  of  a  number  of  bullocks' 
hides  for  the  wants  of  the  army;  on  the  other 
hand  they  had  to  furnish  comparatively  large 
numbers  of  men  for  the  Roman  service.  Thev 
were  the  most  faithful  allies  of  Drusus  as  after- 
wards of  Gerniauicus." — T.  Jlommsen,  Ili.tt.  of 
linnif.  hh    ,8.  ,-h.  4. 

A.  D.  528-729.  — Struggles  against  the  Frank 
dominion,  before  Charlemagne.  See  Ger.many: 
A   D   481-768. 


FRITH-GUILDS.     SeeGurLDS,  MedivEV.\l. 

FROEBEL  AND  THE  KINDERGAR- 
TEN. See  Education.  Modern:  Reforms 
itc.  :    l.si(;-1892. 

FROG'S  POINT,  Battle  At.  See  United 
States  of  Am.:  A.  I).  1776  (September — No- 
vember). 

FRONDE,  FRONDEURS,  The.  See 
France:  A.  I).  1647-1648,  1649.  1650-1651,  1651- 
1658:  and  Bordeaux:  A.  D.  16.52-16.53, 

FRONT  ROYAL,  Stonewall  Jackson's  cap- 
ture of.  .See  United  States  of  A.M. :  A.  I).  1x62 
(May — Junk :  Viroinia). 

FRONTENAC,  Count,  in  New  France. 
See  Canada:   .V.  D.  1669-1687.  to  1696. 

FRONTENAC,  Fort.  See  Kingston,  Can- 
ada. 


FRUCTIDOR,  The  Month.     See  France: 

A.  D.  1793  (UrrpBERi. 

The  Coup  d'Etat  of  the  Eighteenth  of.     See 

France:  A.  D.  1797  (Septe.mberi. 

FRUELA  I.,  King  of  Leon  and  the  Astu- 

rias,  or  Oviedo,  A.  I).   757-768 Fruela  II., 

King  of  Leon  and  the  Asturias,  or  Oviedo, 
A.  1).  023-925. 

FRUMENTARIAN  LAW,  The  First.  Sec 
Rome:  15.  C.  133-121. 

FUEGI ANS,  The.  See  American  Aborigi- 
nes: Patagonians. 

FUENTES  D'ONORO,  Battle  of  11811). 
Sec  Spain:  A.  D.  1810-1812. 

FUFIAN  LAW,  The.  See  .Ell\k  and  Fu- 
FIAN  Laws. 

FUGGERS,  The. — "Hans  Fugger  was  the 
founder  of  the  Fugger  famil}-,  whose  members 
still  possess  extensive  estates  and  authority  as 
princes  and  counts  in  Bavaria  and  Wurteiubiirg. 
He  came  to  Augsburg  in  1365  as  a  poor  but  ener- 
getic weaver's  apprentice,  acquired  citizenship 
by  marrying  a  burgher's  daughter,  and,  after 
completing  an  excellent  masterpiece,  was  ad- 
mitted into  the  guild  of  weavers.  .  .  .  Hans 
Fugger  died  in  1409,  leaving  behind  him  a  for- 
tune of  3,000  florins,  which  he  had  made  by  his 
skill  and  diligence.  This  was  a  considerable 
sum  in  those  daj'S,  for  the  gold  mines  of  the  New 
World  had  not  yet  been  opened  up,  and  the  nec- 
essaries of  life  sold  for  very  low  prices.  The 
sons  carried  on  their  fatlier's  business,  and  with 
so  much  skill  and  success  that  thej'  were  always 
called  the  rich  Fuggers.  The  importance  and 
wealth  of  the  family  increased  every  day.  By 
the  year  1500  it  was  not  easy  to  find  a  frequented 
route  by  sea  or  land  where  Fugger's  wares  were 
not  to  be  seen.  On  one  occasion  the  powerful 
Hanseatic  league  seized  twenty  of  their  ships, 
which  were  sailing  with  a  cargo  of  Hungarian 
copper,  down  the  Vistula  to  Cracow  and  Dantzic. 
Below  ground  the  miner  worked  for  Fugger, 
above  it  the  artisan.  In  1448  they  lent  150^000 
florins  to  the  then  Archilukes  of  Austria,  the 
Emperor  Frederick  the  Third  (father  of  Jlaxi- 
milian)  and  his  brother  Albert.  In  1.509  a  cen- 
tury had  passed  since  the  weaver  Hans  Fugger 
ha(i  died  leaving  his  fortune  of  3,000  florins,  ac- 
quired by  his  laborious  industry.  His  grand- 
children were  now  the  richest  merchants  in 
Europe;  without  the  aid  of  their  money  the 
mightiest  princes  of  the  continent  could  not  com- 
plete any  important  enterprise,  and  their  family 
was  connected  with  the  noblest  houses   bv   tlie 
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tics  of  relationship.  Tliey  were  raised  to  tlie 
rank  of  nohlemeu  iind  endowed  with  honourable 
privileges  by  the  Emperor  Maximilian  the  First." 
— A.  W.  Grube,  Ueroes  of  Ilistori/  (ind  Legend, 
ch.  13. 

FUGITIVE  SLAVE  LAW,  AND  ITS 
REPEAL,  h^ee  United  States  of  Am.  :  A.  D. 
iy.-)ll.  and   lyOi  (JUXE). 

FULAHS,  The.     SeeAFKic.v:  The  inilvhit- 

INO  RACES. 

FULFORD,  Battle  of.     See  Engl.vxd:  A.  I). 

10(i(5  (SKr-rKMiiKii). 

FULTON'S  FIRST  STEAMBOAT.     .S<.e 

SxEANr    X  \\l(;A'IIn.N  :    TlIE   ])E(;INMM;S. 

FUNDAMENTAL  AGREEMENT  OF 
NEW  HAVEN.  See  Cn-nhctu  it:  A.  D. 
W.\'.\. 

FUNDAMENTAL  ORDERS  OF  CON- 
NECTICUT. See  Cox.n-ecticut;  A.  D.  1036- 
10:Ji». 

FUORUSCITI.— In  Italy,  during  the  Guelf 
and  Ghibelline  contests  of  the  13th  and  I4th  ecn- 
turies  (see  Italy:  A.  D.  121.5-1293),  "almost 
every  city  had  its  body  of  '  f uorusciti ' ;  —  literally, 
'  tliose  who  had  gone  out ' :  —  ]iroscnptsand  e.xiles, 
in  fact,  who  represented  the  minorities  ...  in 
the  different  communities;  —  Ghibelline  f uorus- 
citi from  Guelph  cities,  and  Guelph  fuorusciti 
from  Ghibelline  cities." — T.  A.  Trolloiie,  Hint,  of 
the  Commonwealth  of  Florence,  c.  1,  p.  380. 


FtJRST.  —  Prince;  the  equivalent  German 
title.      See  Gekmaxv :   A.  D.  112.")-1 152. 

FURY,  The  French.  See  Xbtiieiu.ands: 
A.  I).  15S1-1.5.S4. 

FURY,  The  Spanish.  See  Netiieiu.ands: 
A.  I).  157.5-1577. 

FUSILLADES.  See  Fr.^.nce:  A.  I).  1793- 
17SI4  (OcToiiEii — Arnn,). 

FUTTEH  ALI  SHAH,  Shah  of  Persia, 
A.  1>.  179S-ls;i4. 

FUTTEHPORE,  Battle  of  (1857).  See  In- 
dia: A.I).  l.'<57-ls5s  (.Iri.Y — Ir.sE). 

FYLFOT-CROSS,  The.     See  TiuSkki.ion. 

FYRD,  The. — "The  one  national  army  [in 
Saxon  England,  before  the  Norman  C'onquest"]  was 
the  fyrd,  a  force  which  had  already  received  in 
the  Karolingian  legislation  the  name  of  landwehr 
by  which  the  German  knows  it  still.  The  fyrd 
was  in  fact  composed  of  the  whole  mass  of  free 
landowners  who  formed  the  folk:  and  to  the  last 
it  could  only  be  summoned  by  the  voice  of  the 
folk-moot.  In  theory  therefore  such  a  host  rep- 
resented the  whole  available  force  of  tlie  country. 
But  in  actual  warfare  its  attendance  at  the  king's 
war-call  was  limited  by  practical  ditliculties. 
Arms  were  costly :  and  the  greater  jiart  of  the 
fyrd  came  equipped  with  bludgeons  and  hedge- 
stakes,  which  could  do  little  to  meet  the  spear 
and  battleaxe  of  the  invader." — J.  K.  Green,  The 
Conquest  of  Enyland,  p.  133. 


G. 


GA,  The.     See  Gau. 

GABELLE,  The. — "In  the  spring  of  the  year 
13-ti,  the  king  [Philip  de  Yalois,  king  of  France] 
published  an  ordinance  by  which  no  one  was 
allowed  to  sell  salt  in  France  unless  he  bought  it 
from  the  store-houses  of  the  crown,  which  gave 
him  the  power  of  committing  any  degree  of  ex- 
tortion in  an  article  that  was  of  the  utmost  neces- 
sity to  his  stilijects.  This  obno.xinus  tax,  which 
at  a  subsequent  period  Ijecame  one  of  the  chief 
sources  of  the  revenue  of  the  crown  of  France, 
was  termed  a  gabelle,  a  word  of  Frankish  or 
Teutonic  origin,  which  had  been  in  use  from  the 
earliest  period  to  signify  a  tax  in  general,  but 
which  was  from  this  time  almost  restricted  to  the 
extraordinary  duty  on  salt.  .  .  .  This  word  ga- 
belle is  the  same  as  the  Anglo-Saxon  word  '  gafol,' 
a  tax."— T.  Wright,  lliU.  of  France,  i:  1,  p.  364, 
and  foot-note. — Sec,  also,  Taille  jVXD  Gabelle. 

GABINIAN  law,  The.  See  Rome:  B.C. 
69-()3. 

gachupines  and  GUADALUPES.— 

In  llie  last  days  nf  Spanisli  rule  iu  .Mexico,  the 
Spanish  otlicial  party  bore  the  name  of  Gachu- 
pines, while  the  native  party,  which  prepared  for 
revolution,  were  called  Guadalupes. — E.  .1.  Payne. 
Hixt.  (f  Ki/fopenn  Colonies,  p.  303. — The  name  of 
the  Guadalupes  was  adopted  by  the  Mexicans 
"in  honour  of  'Our  Lady  of  Guadalupe,'  the 
tutelar  protectress  of  Mexico;"  while  that  of 
the  Gachupines  "  was  a  sobriquet  gratuitously 
bestowed  upon  the  Spanish  faction." — W.  H. 
Chvnoweth.  The  Fdl  of  ManmiUnn,  p.  3. 

GADEBUSCH,  Battle  of  (1712).  SeeSc.«i- 
Di-NAViAx  States  (Sweden):  A.  D.  1707-1718. 

GADENI,  The.  See  Britain,  Celtic 
TuiiiKs. 

GADES  (Modern  Cadiz),  Ancient  commerce 
of. — "At   this  period   [early  in  the  last  century 


before  Christ]  Gades  was  undouljtcdij'  one  of  the 
most  important  emporiums  of  trade  in  the  world: 
her  citizens  having  absorbed  a  large  part  of  the 
commerce  that  had  previously  belonged  to  Car- 
thage. In  the  time  of  Stralio  they  still  retained 
almost  the  whole  trade  with  the  Outer  Sea,  or  At- 
lantic coasts." — E.  H.  Bunbury,  Ilist.  of  Ancient 
(UiKi..  idi.  18,  sirt.  0  (c.  2). — See,  also,  Utica. 

GADSDEN  PURCHASE,  The.  See  Ari- 
zona :  A.  D.  1853. 

GAEL.    See  Celts. 


GAETA  :  A.  D.  1805-1806.— Siege  and  Cap- 
ture by  the  French.  See  Fh.vxce:  A.  1).  1S05- 
1800  (Decemuek — Septe.mueu). 

A.  D.  1848.— The  refuge  of  Pope  Pius  IX. 
See  Italy:  A.  D.  1848-1849. 

GAFOL. — A  payment  in  money,  or  kind,  or 
work,  rendered  in  the  way  of  rent  \iy  a  villeiu- 
tenant  to  his  lord,  among  the  Saxons  and  early 
English.  The  word  signified  tribute. — F.  See- 
bohm,  En'iUsh  Village  Cominnnitii.  ch.  2  and  5. 

GAG,  The  Atherton.  See  United  States  of 
Am.  :  A.  D.  ls;3(). 

GAGE,  General  Thomas,  in  the  command 
and  government  at  Boston.  See  United 
States  of  Am.:  A.  D.  1774  (.March — Aritn.); 
1775  (April),  (April — M.\y),  and  (June). 

GAI  SABER,  El.  See  Provence:  A.  D. 
1179-1207. 

GAIN  AS,  The.  See  Engl.vnd:  A.  D.  547- 
G33. 

GAINES'  MILL,  Battle  of.  See  United 
States  of  A.m.:  A.  D.  1862  (.Icne — .Ioly:  Vir- 
ginia). 

GALATA,  The  Genoese  colony.  See  Genoa  : 
A.  D.  1201-1299;  also  CONSTANTINOPLE:  A.  D. 
1261-14.53,  and  1348-13.55. 
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GALATiE,  The.     See  Gatjls. 
GALATIA.— GALATIANS.— In  2S0  B.  C. 

a  body  of  Gauls,  or  Celts,  invaded  Greece,  under 
Brennus,  and  in  the  followinjr  year  three  tribes 
of  them  crossed  into  Asia  Minor.  There,  as  in 
Greece,  they  committed  terrible  ravages,  and 
were  a  desolating  scourge  to  the  land,  sometimes 
employed  as  mercenaries  by  one  and  another  of 
the  princes  who  fought  over  the  fragments  of 
Alexander's  Empire,  and  sometimes  roaming  for 
plunder  on  their  own  account.  Antiochus,  son 
of  Selcucus,  of  Syria,  is  said  to  have  won  a  great 
victory  over  them ;  but  it  was  not  until  239  B.  C. 
that  they  were  seriously  checked  by  Attains, 
King  of  Pergamus,  who  defeated  them  in  a  great 
battle  and  forced  tliem  to  settle  in  the  part  of 
ancient  Phrygia  which  afterwards  took  its  name 
from  tliem.  being  called  Galatia,  or  Gallo-Gra3cia, 
or  Eastern  Gaul.  "When  the  Komans  subjugated 
Asia  Minor  they  found  the  Galata»  among  their 
most  formidable  enemies.  The  latter  were  per- 
mitted for  a  time  to  retain  a  certain  degree  of 
independence,  under  tetrarchs,  and  afterwards 
under  kings  of  their  own.  But  finally  Galatia 
became  a  Roman  province.  "When  St.  Paul 
preached  among  them,  they  seemed  fused  into 
the  Hellenistic  world,  speaking  Greek  like  the 
rest  of  Asia ;  yet  the  Celtic  language  long  lin- 
gered among  them  and  St.  Jerome  says  he  found 
the  country  people  still  using  it  in  his  day  (fourth 
cent.  A.  D.  |. " — J.  P.  JIahaffy,  .S(y/-^  uf  Ale.ai ruler's 
Eiiipirr.  r/i.  8.— See,  also,  Gauls:  B.  C.  380-279. 
Invasion'  of  Greece. 

GALBA,  Roman  Emperor,  A.  D.  6S-69. 

GALEAZZO  MARIO,  Duke  of  Milan,  A.D. 
14(i()-14T(J. 

GALERIUS,  Roman  Emperor,  A.  D.  305- 
311. 

GALICIA  (Spain),  Settlement  of  Sueves 
and  Vandals  in.     See  Sp.ux:  A.  D.  409-iU. 

GALILEE.— The  Hebrew  name  Galil,  ap- 
plied originalh'  to  a  little  section  of  country,  be- 
came in  the  Roman  age,  as  Galilsea.  the  name  of 
the  whole  region  in  Palestine  north  of  Samaria 
anil  west  of  the  river  .Jordan  and  the  Sea  of 
Galilee.  Ewald  interprets  the  name  as  meaning 
the  ■'march  "or  frontier  land;  but  in  Smith's 
"Dictionary  of  the  Bible"  it  is  said  to  signify  a 
"circle"  or  "circuit."  It  had  many  heathen  in- 
habitants and  was  called  Galilee  of  the  Gentiles. 
— H.  Ewald.  Hist,  of  hmd,  hk.  5,  sect.  1. 

GALL  AS,  The.  See  Africa:  Tile  Inh-\b- 
iTiNi;   Races;   and  Abyssinia;    1.5th-19th  C'ex- 

TtUIKS. 

GALLATIN,  Albert,  Negotiation  of  the 
Treaty  of  Ghent.  See  United  States  of  Am.  : 
A.  1).  1S14  iDkcemijer). 

GALLDACHT.     See  Pai.e,  The  English. 

GALLEON  OR  GALEON.— GALERA.— 
GALE  AZ  A.— GALE  ASSES.  See  Caravels; 
also,  England;  A.  D.  1.5S8;  also.  Peru;  A.  D. 
15.50-1816. 

GALLI,  The.     See  G.\uls. 

GALLIA.     See  Gaul. 

GALLIA  BRACCATA,  COMATA  AND 
TOG  AT  A. — "  The  antient  historians  make  some 
allusion  to  another  division  of  Gaul,  perhaps  intro- 
duced by  the  soldiers,  for  it  was  founded  solely 
upon  the  costume  of  the  inhabitants.  Gallia  To- 
gata,  ne.-ir  the  Rhone,  comprehended  the  Gauls 
who  had  adopted  the  toga  and  the  Roman  manners. 
In  Gallia  Comata.  to  the  north  of  the  Loire,  the 
inh;ibitants  wore  long  phuted  hair,  which  we  find 


to  this  day  among  the  Bas  Britons.  Gallia  Bra- 
cata,  to  the  south  of  the  Loire,  wore,  for  the  na- 
tional costume,  trousers  reaching  from  the  hips 
to  the  ancles,  called  'bracca2.'" — J.  C.  L.  S.  de 
Sismondi,  The  French  under  the  Meraningian*, 
trans.  Id/  Tiellinqhani,  ch.  2,  note. 

GALLIA  CISALPINA.  See  Rome:  B.  C. 
390-347. 

GALLICAN  CHURCH:  A.  D.  1268.— The 
Pragmatic  Sanction  of  St.  Louis.  See  Fk.\xce; 
A.  1).  I'iOs. 

A.  D.  1438. — The  Pragmatic  Sanction  of 
Charles  VII.,  affirming  some  of  the  decrees 
of  the  reforming  Council  of  Basel.  Sit- 
Fr-^nce:  a.  I).  143S. 

A.  D.  1515-1518. ^Abrogation  of  the  Prag- 
matic Sanction. — The  Concordat  of  Bologna. 
See  France:  A.D.  151.1-151S. 

A.  D.  1653-1713. — The  conflict  of  Jesuits 
and  Jansenists. — Persecution  of  the  latter. — 
The  Bull  Unigenitus  and  its  tyrannical  en- 
forcement.    See  Port  Royal  and  the  .J.insen- 

ISTS. 

A.  D.  1791-1792. — The  civil  constitution  of 
the  clergy. — The  oath  prescribed  by  the  Na- 
tional Assembly.  See  France:  A.  D.  1789- 
17ill:  17'.>0-17!ll:  and  1791-1792. 

A.  D.  1793. — Suppression  of  Christian  wor- 
ship in  Paris  and  other  parts  of  France. — The 
worship  of  Reason.  See  Fi!AN(  1;;  A.  D.  1793 
(November). 

A.  D.  1802. — The  Concordat  of  Napoleon. — 
Its  Ultramontane  influence.  Sec  Fr.ance; 
A.  D.  1801-1804. 

A.  D.  1833-1880.— The  Church  and  the 
Schools.  Sec  Education.  Modern;  Fr.\nce; 
A. D.  1833-1889. 


GALLICIA,  The  kingdom  of.  See  Spain: 
A.  D.  713-7.:!7. 

GALLIENUS,  Roman  Emperor,  A.  D.  2.53- 
268. 

GALLOGLASSES.— The  heavy-armed  foot- 
soldiers  of  the  Irish  in  their  battles  with  the 
English   during   the   14th   century.      See,    also, 

R.VrPAREE. 

GALLS.  SeelREL.YND;  9tii-10tu  Centuries. 

GALLUS,  Trebonianus,  Roman  Emperor, 
A.  I>.  251-2.53. 

GAMA,  Voyage  of  Vasco  da.  See  Portu- 
gal: -\.  1).  14()3-1498. 

GAMBETTA  AND  THE  DEFENSE  OF 
FRANCE.  See  France;  A.  D.  1870  (Septem- 
BEi!— October),  and  1870-1871. 

GAMMADION,  The.     See  Tri-skelion. 

GAMORI.     St-,-  Geomori. 

GANAWESE  OR  KANA'WHAS,  The. 
See  American  Aborigines:  Algonqui.^n  Fam- 
ily. 

GANDARIANS,  Jhe.     See  Gedroslvns. 

GANDASTOGUES,  OR  CONESTOGAS, 
The.     See  American  Aborigines:  Susqueii.vn- 

NAs. 

GANGANI,  The.     See  Ireland,  Tribes  of 

Eahi.v  Celtu   Iniiabit.\nts. 

GANGWAY,  The.— On  the  floor  of  the  Eng- 
lish House  of  Commons,  "  the  long  lines  of  seats 
rise  gradually  on  each  side  of  the  chair  —  those 
to  the  Speaker's  right  being  occupied  by  the  up- 
holders of  the  Government,  and  those  to  the  left 
accommodating  the  Opposition.  One  length  of 
seatinir  runs  in  an  unbroken  line  beneath  each 
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of  the  side  galleries,  and  these  are  known  as  the 
'  baek  lieuches. '  The  other  lengths  are  divided 
into  two  nearlj'  cciiml  parts  l)y  an  unseated  gap 
of  about  a  yard  wide.  This  is  "the  gangway.' 
Though  nothing  more  than  a  convenient  means 
of  access  for  members,  this  space  has  come  to  lie 
regarded  as  the  barrier  that  separates  tlie  tlncl-; 
and  tliiu  supporters  of  the  rival  leaders  from 
their  less  fettered  colleagues  —  that  is  to  say,  the 
steady  men  from  the  Radicals.  Nationalists,  and 
freedances  generally." — Popular  Acc't  of  Parlia- 
iiicDtiini  ProiVfJiiiv.  /i.  fi. 

GAON.— THE  GAONATE.  See  Jews:  7th 
C'ENri  i:v. 

GARAMANTES,  The.— The  ancient  inhab- 
itants (if  the  uiirtli  African  region  now  called 
Fezzan.  were  known  as  tlie  Garamantes. — E.  II. 
Bunliury.  Ih'st.  i>f  Anrii  nt  (uiiij..  eh.  S,  xri'l.  1, 

GARCIA,  King  of  Leon  and  the  Asturias, 

or  Oviedo,  A.  1).  01(M)14 Garcia  I.,  King 

of   Navarre,  S8o-.Mi)l Garcia   II.,    King   of 

Spain,  ilJ.VOrO Garcia  III.,  King  of  Na- 
varre, l(i:i.-)-lii.")4 Garcia  IV.,  King  of  Na- 
varre, ll:U-ll."iil. 

GARFIELD,  General  James  A. — Campaign 
in  Kentucky.  See  Unithh  St,\tks  ok  Am.  : 
A.  D.  1862  (.].\>u.\uv — Fkuiu  aiiy:  K?:nti'Cky — 
Tennessee) Presidential  election.  —  Ad- 
ministration.—  Assassination.  S(  i-  United 
St.\ti;s  iiF  .Vm.  :   A.  1).   l^-<o,  uml  ISSl, 

GARIBALD,  King  of  the  Lombards,  .V.  D. 
6T-Mi:;l. 

GARIBALDI'S  ITALIAN  CAMPAIGNS. 
See  It.vlv:  A.  1).  1S4S-1.S4'J;  18.i6-lS.59;  1859- 
1861;   lS6-,>-lSi;ii;  and  lS(i7-lsT0. 

GARIGLIANO,  Battle  of  the  (1503).  See 
Italy:   .\,  D.  l."i01-l.-,04. 

GARITIES,  The.  See  A(iriTAiNE;  The 
Anc-  iKNT  TianKs. 

GARRISON,  -Williara  Lloyd,  and  the 
American  Abolitionists.  See  Slaveuy,  Negro; 
A.  1).  1s-js-1s;!-j. 

GARTER,  Knights  of  the  Order  of  the.— 
"  Abdut  this  time  |A.  1).  i:!4:ij  the  kin^-  cif  Eng- 
land [Edward  III.]  resolved  to  rebuild  and  em- 
bellish the  great  castle  of  Windsor,  which  king 
Arthur  had  tirst  founded  in  time  past,  and  where 
he  had  erected  and  established  that  noble  rovind 
table  from  whence  so  many  gallant  knights  had 
issued  forth,  and  displayed  the  valiant  prowess 
of  tlieir  deeds  at  arms  over  the  world.  King 
Edward,  therefore,  determined  to  establish  an 
order  of  knighthood,  consisting  of  himsClf,  his 
ehildrcn,  and  the  most  gallant  knights  in  Chris- 
tendom, to  the  number  of  forty.  He  ordered  it 
to  be  denominated  '  knights  of  the  blue  garter,' 
an<l  th:it  the  feast  should  be  celebrated  every 
year  at  Wiud.sor.  upon  St.  George's  day.  He 
summoned,  therefore,  all  the  earls,  barons,  and 
knights  of  his  realm,  to  inform  them  of  his  inten- 
tions; they  heard  it  with  great  pleasure;  for  it 
appeared  to  them  highly  honourable,  anil  cajjable 
of  increasing  love  and  friendship.  Forty  knights 
were  then  elected,  according  to  report  and  esti- 
mation the  bravest  in  Cliristendom,  who  sealed, 
and  swore  to  maintain  and  keep  tlie  feast  and  the 
statutes  whicli  had  been  made.  The  king  founded 
a  cliapel  at  Windsor,  in  honour  of  .St.  George, 
and  estiiblished  canons,  there  to  serve  God,  with 
a  handsome  endowment.  He  then  issued  his  proc- 
lamation for  this  feast  by  his  heralds,  whom  he 
sent  to  France,  Scotland,  Burgundy,  Ilainault. 
Flanders,  Brabant,  and  the  empire  of  German)', 


and  olTered  to  all  knights  and  squires,  that  might 
come  to  this  ceremony,  passports  to  last  for  lifteen 
<lays  after  it  was  over.  Tlie  celebration  of  this 
order  was  lixed  for  St.  George's  day  next  ensu- 
ing, to  be  belli  at  Windsor,  1844." — Froissart 
(.lohnes).  ('/iriinirlix,  lik.  1,  ch.  100. — "The  ]iopu- 
lar  tradition,  derived  from  Polydorc  Vergil,  is 
that,  having  a  festival  at  Court,  a  lady  chanced 
to  drop  her  garter,  wlien  it  was  picked  u]i  by  the 
King.  Observing  that  the  incident  made  the  bye- 
standers  smile  signiticantly,  Edward  exclaimed 
in  a  tone  of  rebuke,  '  Honi  soit  qui  mal  y  pense' 
—  •  Dishonoured  belie  who  thinks  evil  of  it  ':  and 
to  prevent  any  further  inuendos,  he  tied  the  garter 
round  his  own  knee.  This  anecdote,  it  is  true, 
has  been  characterized  by  some  as  an  improbable 
fable;  why,  we  know  not,  .  .  .  Be  the  origin  of 
the  institution,  however,  what  it  may,  no  Order 
in  Europe  is  so  ancient,  none  so  illustrious,  for 
'  it  exceeds  in  majesty,  honour  and  fame  all 
chivalrous  fraternities  in  the  world.'  .  .  .  By  a 
Statute  jias.sed  on  the  l~th  .January,  1805,  the 
Order  is  to  consist  of  the  Sovereign  and  twenty- 
tive  Knights  Companions,  together  with  such 
lineal  descendants  of  George  HI.  as  ma^y  be 
elected,  always  excepting  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
who  is  a  constituent  part  of  the  original  institu- 
tion. Special  Statutes  have  since,  at  dilferent 
times,  been  proclaimed  for  the  admission  of  Sov- 
ereigns and  extra  Knights." — Sir  B.  Burke,  Book 
of  Orihi-H  iif  Kitifihtlii/iiil,  p.  98. 

Also  in;  .1.  Buswell,  Hist.  Ace't  of  the  Kniffhts 
of  thf  dortir. — C.  !M.  Yonffc,  Cameos  from  Eng. 
ili^t. .  -3// .V, ,(■, .V.  ,-.  :!. 

GARUMNI,  The  Tribe  of  the.  See  Aqui- 
t.\ine:  The  Ancient  Tribes. 


GASCONY.  —  GASCONS  :     Origin.      See 

AiitiTAiNi::  A.  I).  (isi-TdS. 

A.  D.  778. — The  ambuscade  at  Roncesvalles. 
See  Spain  :  A.  I).  TTs. 

A.  D.  781. — Embraced  in  Aquitaine.  See 
Aquitaink:  A.  I>.  Tsi. 

nth  Century. — The  Founding  of  the  Duke- 
dom.    See  BCRGITNDV:  A.  I).  1082. 


GASIN^D,  The.     Sec  Comitatus. 

GASPE,  The  burning  of  the.  See  United 
States  of  Am.  :  A.  D.  1772. 

GASTEIN,  Convention  of  (1865).  See  Ger- 
many:  A.  I),  isiil-isoc. 

GATES,  General  Horatio,  and  the  Ameri- 
can Revolution.  See  United  Siates  ok  .Vm.  ; 
A.  D.  1775  (.May- August);  1777  (.July-- Octo- 
liEiO:  1777-1778;  1780  (February — August); 
1780-1781. 

GATH.     See  Philistines. 

GATHAS,  The.     See  Zoroastrians. 

GAU,  OR  GA,  The.— ••  Next  [after  the  Mark, 
in  the  settlements  of  the  Germanic  peoples]  in 
order  of  constitution,  if  not  of  time,  is  the  union 
of  two,  three,  or  more  ilarks  in  a  federal  bond 
for  purposes  of  a  religious,  judicial,  or  even  po- 
litical character.  The  technical  name  for  sucli  a 
union  is  in  Germany  a  Gau  or  Bant;  in  England 
the  ancient  name  Ga  has  been  almost  universally 
superseded  by  that  of  Scir  or  Shire.  For  the 
most  part  the  natural  divisions  of  the  country 
are  the  divisions  also  of  the  Ga;  and  the  size  of 
this  depends  upon  such  accidental  limits  as  well 
as  upon  the  character  and  dispositions  of  the 
several  collective  bodies  which  we  have  called 
Marks.     The  G;i  is  the  second  and  tinal  form  of 
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iinsevered  possession;  for  every  larger  aggregate 
is  but  the  result  of  a  gradual  reduction  of  sucli 
districts,  under  a  higlier  political  or  administra- 
tive unitv.  different  onl_v  in  degree  and  not  in 
kind  from  what  prevailed  individually  in  cacli. 
The  Ivingdom  is  only  a  larger  Ga  than  ordinary ; 
indeed  the  Ga  itself  was  tlie  original  kingdom. 
.  .  .  Some  of  the  modern  shire-divisions  of  Eng- 
land in  all  probability  have  remained  unchangeil 
from  tlie  earliest  times;  so  that  here  and  there  a 
now  existent  Shire  may  be  identical  in  territory 
with  an  ancient  Ga.  But  it  maj'  be  doubted 
whether  this  observation  can  be  very  extensively 
applied." — J.  M.  Kemble,  Tlte  Saxons  in  Eng- 
land,  hk.  1,  ch.  3. 

GAUGAMELA,  OR  ARBELA,  Battle  of 
(B.  C.  331).     .'^le  Mackdoma:  B.  C.  33-t-33il. 

GAUL:  described  by  Caesar. — "Gallia,  in 
the  widest  sense  of  tlie  term,  is  divided  into 
three  parts,  one  part  occupied  by  the  Belgae,  a 
second  by  the  Aquitani,  and  a  third  by  a  people 
whom  the  Romans  name  Galli,  but  in  their  own 
tongue  they  are  named  Celtae.  These  three 
people  differ  in  language  and  social  institutions. 
The  Garumna  (Garonne)  is  the  boimdary  between 
the  Aquitani  and  the  Celtae:  the  rivers  Matrona 
(.Marne,  a  branch  of  the  Seine)  and  the  Sequana 
(Seine)  separate  the  Celtae  from  the  Belgae.  .  .  . 
That  part  of  Gallia  which  is  occupied  by  the 
Celtae  begins  at  the  river  Rhone:  it  is  bounded 
by  the  Garonne,  the  Ocean  and  the  territory  of 
the  Belgae;  on  the  side  of  the  Sequani  and  the 
Helvetii  it  also  extends  to  the  Rhine.  It  looks  to 
the  north.  The  territory  of  the  Belgae  begins 
where  that  of  the  Celtae  ends:  it  extends  to  the 
lower  part  of  the  Rhine;  it  looks  towards  the 
north  and  the  rising  sun.  Aquitania  extends 
from  the  Garonne  to  the  Pyrenean  mountains  and 
that  part  of  the  Ocean  which  borders  on  Spain. 
It  looks  in  a  direction  between  the  setting  sun 
and  the  north." — Julius  C'jesar,  Gallic  Wars,  bk. 
1 .  ch.  1 ;  traits,  by  G.  Long  (Decline  of  the  Boman 
Republic,  v.  3,  ch.  32). 

B.  C.  125-121.  —  First  Roman  conquests. 
Sec  Sai.yes;  Allobroges;  and  .Edui. 

B.  C.  58-51. — Cesar's  conquest. — Ciesar  was 
consul  for  the  year  695  A.  U.  (B.  C.  59).  At  the 
expiration  of  his  consulship  he  secured,  by  vote 
of  the  people,  the  government  of  the  two  Gauls 
(see  Ro.\rE:  B.  C.  63-58),  not  for  one  year,  which 
was  the  customar_v  term,  but  for  five  years — 
afterwards  extended  to  ten.  Cisalpine  Gaul 
(northern  Italy)  had  been  fully  subjugated  and 
was  tranquil ;  Transalpine  Gaul  (Gaul  west  and 
north  of  the  ^Ups,  or  modern  France,  Switzer- 
land anil  Belgium)  was  troubled  and  threatening. 
In  Transalpine  Gaid  the  Romans  had  made  no 
conquests  beyond  the  Rhone,  as  yet,  except  along 
the  coast  at  the  south.  The  country  between  the 
Alps  and  the  Rhone,  excepting  certain  territories 
of  JIassilia  (Marseilles)  which  still  continued  to 
be  a  free  city,  in  alliance  with  Rome,  had  been 
fully  ai)propriated  and  organized  as  a  province 
—  the  Provence  of  later  times.  The  territory 
between  the  Rhone  and  the  Cevennes  mountains 
was  less  fully  occupied  and  controlled.  C;esiU''s 
first  proceeding  as  proconsid  in  Gaul  was  to  ar- 
rest the  migration  of  the  Helvetii,  who  had 
determined  to  abandon  their  Swiss  valleysand  to 
seize  some  new  territory  in  Gaul.  He'  blocked 
their  passage  through  Roman  Gaul,  then  followed 
them  in  their  movement  eastward  of  the  Rhone, 


attacked  and  defeated  tliera  with  great  slaughter, 
and  forced  the  small  remnant  to  return  to  their 
deserteil  mountain  homes.  Tlie  same  year  (B.  C. 
58)  he  drove  out  of  Gaul  a  forini<lable  body  of 
Suevic  Germans  who  had  crossed  the  Rhine  some 
years  before  under  their  king,  Ariovistus.  Tliey 
were  almost  annihilated.  The  next  year  (B.  C. 
5T)  lie  reduced  to  submission  the  powerful  tribes 
of  the  Belgian  region,  who  had  provoked  attack 
by  leaguing  themselves  against  the  Roman  in- 
trusion in  Gaul.  The  most  obstinate  of  those 
tribes  —  the  Xervii  —  were  destroyed.  In  the 
following  year  (B.  C.  56)  Ciesjir  "attacked  and 
nearly  exterminated  the  Veneti,  a  remarkable 
maritime  people,  who  occupied  part  of  Armorica 
(modern  Brittany):  he  also  reduced  the  coast 
tribes  northwards  to  submission,  while  one  of  his 
lieutenants,  Crassus,  made  a  conquest  of  Aqui- 
tania. The  conquest  of  Gaul  was  now  apparently 
complete,  and  next  jear  ( B.  C.  55).  after  routing 
and  cutting  to  pieces  another  horde  of  Germanic 
invaders  —  the  Usipetesand  Tenctheri  —  who  had 
ventured  across  the  lower  Rhine,  Coesar  traversed 
the  channel  and  invaded  Britain.  This  first  in- 
vasion, which  had  been  little  more  than  a  recon- 
noissance,  was  repeated  the  year  following  (B.  C. 
54),  with  a  larger  force.  It  was  an  expedition 
having  small  results,  and  Cfesar  returned  from  it 
in  the  early  autumn  to  find  his  power  in  Gaul 
undermined  everywhere  by  rebellious  conspira- 
cies The  first  outbreak  occurred  among  the 
Belgae,  and  found  its  vigorous  leader  in  a  yoimg 
chief  of  the  Eburones,  Ambiorix  by  name.  Two 
legions,  stationed  in  the  midst  of  the  Eburones, 
were  cut  to  pieces  while  attempting  to  retreat. 
But  the  effect  of  this  great  disaster  was  broken 
by  the  bold  energy  of  Ca;sar,  who  led  two  legions, 
numbering  barely  7,000  men,  to  the  rescue  of  his 
lieutenant  Cicero  (brother  of  the  orator)  whose 
single  legion,  camped  in  the  Xervian  territory, 
was  surrounded  and  besieged  by  60,000  of  the 
enemy.  C;es;tr  and  his  7,000  veterans  sufficed 
to  rout  the  60,000  Belgians.  Proceeding  with 
similar  vigor  to  further  operations,  and  raising 
new  legions  to  increase  his  force,  the  proconsul 
had  stamped  the  rebellion  out  before  the  close  of 
the  year  53  B.  C. ,  and  the  Eburones,  who  led  in 
it,  had  ceased  to  exist.  But  ilie  next  year  (B.  C. 
52)  brought  upon  him  a  still  more  serious  rising, 
of  the  Gallic  tribes  in  central  Gaul,  leagued  with 
the  Belgians.  Its  leader  was  Vercingetorix,  a 
gallant  and  able  young  chief  of  the  Arverni.  It 
was  begun  by  the  Carnutes,  who  massacred  the 
Roman  settlers  in  their  town  of  Genabum  (prob- 
ably modern  Orleans,  but  some  say  Gien.  farther 
up  the  Loire).  Cajsar  was  on  the  Italian  side  of 
the  Alps  when  the  news  reached  him.  and  the 
Gauls  expected  to  be  able  to  prevent  his  joining 
the  scattered  Roman  forces  in  their  country. 
But  his  energy  battled  them,  as  it  had  batlied 
them  many  times  before.  He  was  across  the 
Alps,  across  the  Rhone,  over  the  Cevennes  — 
through  six  feet  of  snow  in  the  passes  —  and  in 
their  midst,  with  such  troops  as  he  could  gather 
in  the  Province,  before  they  dreamed  of  lying  in 
wait  for  him.  Then,  leaving  most  of  these  forces 
with  Decimus  Brutus,  in  a  strong  position,  he 
stole  away  secretly,  recrossed  the  Cevennes.  put 
himself  at  the  head  of  a  small  body  of  cavalry  at 
Vienne  on  the  Rhone,  and  rode  straight  through 
the  country  of  the  insurgents  to  join  his  veteran 
legions,  first  at  Langres  and  afterwards  at  Sens. 
IiT  a  few  weeks  lie  was  at  the  head  of  a  strong 
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army,  liud  taken  tlie  guilty  town  of  Gcnabum 
au(i  liad  given  il  up  to  tire  anil  the  sworil.  A 
little  later  the  ca])ital  of  the  Bituriges,  Avaricuiii 
(modern  Bourge.s),  suffered  the  same  fate.  IS'e.xt. 
attem])ting  to  reduce  the  Arvernian  town  of  Ger- 
govi,-i.  he  met  with  a  check  and  was  placed  in  a 
serious  strait.  But  with  the  able  lielp  of  his 
lieutenant  Laliienus.  who  defeated  a  powerful 
combination  of  the  Gauls  near  Lutetia  (modern 
Paris),  he  broke  the  toils,  reunited  his  army, 
which  he  had  divided,  routed  Vercingctori.\  in 
a  great  battle  fought  In  the  valley  of  the  Vin- 
geanne,  and  shut  him  up,  with  (SO, OIK)  men,  in  the 
city  of  Alesia.  The  siege  of  Alesia  (modern 
Alise-Sainte-Beine.  west  of  Dijon)  which  fol- 
lowed, was  the  most  extraordinary  of  Ca'sar's 
military  exploits  in  Gaul.  Holding  his  circum- 
vallation  of  the  town,  against  SO, 0(10  within  its 
walls  and  thrice  as  many  swarming  outside  of  it, 
he  scattered  the  latter  and  forcctl  the  surrender 
of  the  former.  His  triumph  was  his  greatest 
shame.  Like  a  very  savage,  he  dra,g,ged  the 
knightly  Vercingelorix  in  his  cajitive  train,  ex- 
hibited liim  at  asubsccpient  "  triumph"  in  Home, 
and  then  sent  him  to  be  put  to  death  in  the 
ghastly  Tullianum.  The  fall  of  Alesia  practi- 
cally ended  the  revolt;  although  even  the  next 
year  found  some  fighting  to  be  done,  and  one 
stronghold  of  the  Cadurci,  Uxellodunum  (modern 
Puy-dlssolu,  near  Vayrac),  held  out  with  great 
obstinacv.  It  was  taken  by  tapping  with  a  tun- 
nel the  sprin.g  wliich  supplied  the  besieged  with 
water,  and  t'a'sar  punished  the  obstinacy  of  the 
garrison  by  cutting  oil  their  hands.  Gaul  was 
then  deemed  to  be  conijuered  and  liacilied,  and 
CtBsar  was  preiiared  for  the  tiual  contest  with  his 
rivals  and  enemies  at  Home. — C':esar,  (utllicWnr. 

Al.soiN:  G.  Long,  Decline  (if  t/ie  liomuii  lie- 
public,  V.  4.— Napoleon  HI.,  Ilisiui-i/  of  Ccesar. — 
C.  !Merivale.  IIi«t.  of  the  Ilumans  -under  the  Em- 
pire, ch.  6-7.  10,  nnd  13  (c.  1-2).— T.  A.  Dodge, 
C<rx,ir.  rh.  4-0.-). 

2d-3d  Century. — Introduction  of  Christian- 
ity.    See  Ciiuisri.vxiTV;  A.  D.    Ill0-:ili  (Gmi,). 

A.  D.  277. — The  invaders  driven  back  by 
Probus. — "The  most  important  serviei,'  which 
Probus  [Roman  Emperor,  A.  D.  276-282]  ren- 
dered to  the  rei)ublic  was  the  deliverance  of 
Gaul,  and  the  recovery  of  seventy  flourishing 
cities  oppressed  by  the  barbarians  of  Germany, 
who,  since  the  death  of  Aurelian.  hail  rav.-iged 
that  great  province  with  impunity.  Among  the 
various  midtilude  of  those  tierce  invaders,  we 
may  distinguish,  with  some  degree  of  clearness, 
three  great  armies,  or  rather  nations,  successively 
vanquished  by  the  valour  of  Probus.  He  drove 
back  the  Franks  into  their  morasses;  a  descrip- 
tive circumstance  from  whence  we  may  infer  that 
the  confederacy  known  by  the  manly  aiipellation 
of  'Free'  already  occupied  the  Hat  maritime 
country,  intersected  and  almost  overllown  by  the 
stagnating  waters  of  the  Rhine,  and  thai  several 
tribes  of  the  Frisians  and  Batavians  had  acceded 
to  their  alliance.  He  vanquished  the  Burgun- 
dians  [and  the  Lygians].  .  .  .  The  deliverance 
of  Gaid  is  reportetl  to  have  cost  the  lives  of  400,  - 
000  of  the  invaders  —  a  work  of  labour  to  the 
Romans,  and  of  expense  to  the  emjieror,  who 
gave  a  piece  of  gold  for  the  head  of  e\-ery  bar- 
barian."— E.  Gibbon,  Decline  mid  Fall  of  the 
Roman  Empire,  ch.  12. — See,  also,  Lvgi.kns. 

A.  D.  287. — Insurrection  of  the  Bagauds. 
See  B.vGAUDs;  alsi>,  Dedititius. 


A.  D.  355-361. — Julian'srecovery  of  the  prov- 
ince from  the  barbarians. — During  the  civil 
wars  and  religious  quanels  which  followed  the 
death  of  C'onstantine  the  Great  —  more  especially 
in  the  three  years  of  the  usurpation  of  Jlagnen- 
tius.  in  the  west  (A.  D.  BnO-SoS),  Gaul  was  not 
only  abandoned,  for  the  most  Jiart,  to  the  bai'- 
barians  of  (lermany,  but  Franks  and  Alemanni 
were  invited  by  C'onstantius  to  enter  it.  "In  a 
little  while  a  large  part  of  the  north  and  east  of 
Gaid  were  in  their  almost  unilisputed  possession. 
The  Alamans  seized  upon  the  countries  which 
are  now  called  Alsace  and  Lorraine;  the  F'ranks 
.secured  for  themselves  Batavia  and  Toxandria: 
forty-five  flourishing  cities,  among  them  Cologne, 
Treves.  Spires,  Worms,  and  Strasburg,  were 
ravaged;  and.  in  short,  from  the  sources  of  the 
Rhine  to  its  mouth,  forty  miles  inland,  there  re- 
mained no  safety  for  the  popidatiou  but  in  the 
strongly  fortified  towns."  In  this  condition  of 
the  Gallic  provinces,  Julian,  the  young  nephew 
of  the  emperor,  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  Oesar 
and  sent  tliither  with  a  trifling  force  of  men  to 
take  the  command.  "  Durin,g  an  administration 
of  six  years  [A.  I).  So.VlilJlj  ifhis  latest  Ca'sar  re- 
vived in  Gaul  the  memory  of  the  indefatigable 
cxploils  and  the  vigorous  ride  of  the  first  t'a'sar. 
Insulliiient  and  ill-disciplined  as  his  forces  were, 
and  batfled  and  betrayed  as  he  was  by  those  who 
should  have  been  his  aids,  he  drove  the  tierce  and 
powerful  tribes  of  the  Alamans,  who  were  now 
the  hydra  of  the  western  provinces,  beyond  the 
Upper  Rhine;  the  Chamaves,  another  warlike 
trilie,  he  pursued  into  the  heart  of  their  native 
forests;  while  the  still  fiercer  and  more  warlike 
Franks  were  dislodged  from  their  habitations  on 
the  Jleuse,  to  accept  of  conditions  from  his 
hands.  ...  A  part  of  these,  called  the  Salians, 
and  destined  to  figure  hereafter,  were  allowed  to 
settle  in  permanence  in  Toxiuidria,  between  the 
Meuse  and  the  Schcld,  near  the  modern  Tongrcs. 
.  .  .  B.v  three  successful  exiieditions  beyonil  the 
Rhine  [he]  restored  to  their  friends  a  multitude 
of  Roman  captives,  recovered  the  broken  and 
down-trodden  lines  of  the  empire,  humiliated 
many  of  the  proud  chiefs  of  the  Germans,  and 
impressed  a  salutary  awe  and  respect  upon  their 
truculent  followers.  .  .  .  He  spent  the  intervals 
of  peace  which  his  valor  procured  in  recuperat- 
ing the  wasted  energies  of  the  inhabitants.  Their 
dilajiidated  cities  were  repaired,  the  excesses  of 
taxation  retrenched,  the  deticient  harvests  com- 
pensated by  large  importations  of  corn  from 
Britain,  and  the  resources  of  suspended  indus- 
try stinudatcd  into  new  action.  Once  more,  says 
Libanius,  the  Gauls  ascended  from  the  tombs  to 
marry,  to  travel,  to  enjoy  the  festivals,  and  to 
celebrate  the  public  games." — P.  Godwin,  Iliat. 
(f  Friincc:  Ancient  (liitil.  hk.  2,  ch.  7. 

Ai>so  IN:  E.  Gibbon.  Utcline  and  Fall  of  the 
Roman  Fmi>ti-i'.  ch.   19. 

A.  D.  365-367.— Expulsion  of  the  Alemanni 
by  Valentinian.    Sic  Ai,i-;m.\nxi  :  A.  I).  8Uo-367. 

A.  D.  378. — Invasion  of  the  Alemanni. — 
Their  destruction  by  Gratian.     See  Alemanni  ; 

A.  1).  ■■'.:s. 

A.  D.  406-409. — The  breaking  of  the  Rhine 
barrier. — Tlie  sau'.e  ycai'  (A.  1).  40(i)  in  which 
Radagaisus,  with  his  motley  barbaric  horde, 
invaded  Italy  and  was  tlestroycd  by  Stilicho,  a 
more  fatal  as.sault  was  made  upon  Gaul.  Two 
armies,  in  which  were  gathered  up  a  vast  midti- 
tude  of  Suevi,  Vandals,  Alans  and  Burgundiaus, 
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passed  tlio  Uliine.  The  Franks  opposed  them  us 
faithful  allies  of  the  Uomau  power,  and  defeated 
a  Vandal  array  in  one  great  battle,  where  20.000 
of  the  invaders  were  slain:  but  the  Alans  came 
opportunely  to  the  rescue  of  their  friends  and 
forced  the  Frank  defenders  of  Gaul  to  give  way. 
"The  victorious  confederates  pursued  their 
march,  and  on  the  last  day  of  the  .year,  in  a  sea- 
son when  the  waters  of  the  Rhine  were  most 
probably  frozen,  they  entered  without  opposition 
the  defenceless  provinces  of  Gaul.  This  mem- 
orable passage  of  the  Suevi,  the  Vandals,  the 
Alani,  and  the  Burgundians.  who  never  after- 
wards retreated,  may  be  considered  as  the  fall  of 
the  Roman  empire  in  the  countries  beyond  the 
Alps;  and  the  barriers  which  had  so  long  separa- 
ted the  savage  and  tlie  civilized  nations  of  the 
earth  were,  from  that  fatal  moment,  levelled 
with  the  ground.  .  .  .  The  flourishing  citj-  of 
Mentz  was  surprised  and  destroyed,  and  many 
thousand  Christians  were  inhumanly  massacred 
in  the  church.  Worms  peri.shed  after  a  long  and 
obstinate  siege;  Strasburg.  Spires.  Rheims,  Tour- 
nay,  Arras,  Amiens,  experienced  the  cruel  op- 
pression of  the  German  yoke ;  and  the  consum- 
ing flames  of  war  spread  from  the  banks  of  the 
Rhine  over  the  greatest  part  of  the  seventeen 
provinces  of  Gaul.  That  rich  and  e.xtensive 
country,  as  far  as  the  ocean,  the  Alps,  and  tlie 
P}'renees,  was  delivered  to  the  barbarians,  who 
drove  before  them  in  a  promiscuous  crowd  the 
bishop,  the  senator,  and  the  virgin,  laden  with 
the  spoils  of  their  houses  and  altars." — E.  Gib- 
bon, Dn-liiie  11)1(1  Full  i:f  till  I'lHiiiiii  Eitipire.  I'h.  30. 

A.  D.  407-411. — Reign  of  the  usurper  Con- 
stantine.     See  Brit.mn  :  A.  I).  407. 

A.  D.  410-419. — Establishment  of  the  Visi- 
goths in  the  kingdom  of  Toulouse.  See  Goths 
{VisKioTiis):   A.  1).  410-4i;i. 

A.  D.  410-420. — The  Franks  join  in  the  at- 
tack on  Gaul.— See  Franks:   .V.  I).  41O-4-'0. 

5th-8th  Centuries. — Barbarities  of  the  Frank 
conquest. —  The  couquestsof  the  Franks  in  Gaul, 
under  Clovis,  began  in  486  and  ended  with  his 
death  in  511  (.scc'Fr.^xks:  A.  D.  481-511).  '"In 
the  year  532,  Theoderik,  one  of  the  sons  and 
successors  of  Chlodowig,  said  to  those  Frankish 
warriors  whom  he  commanded :  '  Follow  me  as 
far  as  Auvergne,  and  I  will  make  you  enter  a 
country  where  you  will  take  as  much  gold  and 
silver  as  j'ou  possibly  can  desire;  where  you  can 
carry  away  in  abundance  flocks,  slaves,  and 
garments.'  The  Franks  took  up  arms  and  once 
more  crossing  the  Loire,  they  advanced  on  the 
territory  of  the  Bituriges  and  Arvernes.  These 
paid  with  interest  for  the  resistance  they  had 
dared  to  the  first  invasion.  Everything  amongst 
them  was  devastated ;  the  churches  and  monas- 
teries were  razed  to  their  foundations.  The 
young  men  and  women  were  dragged,  their 
hands  bound,  after  the  luggage  to  be  sold  as 
slaves.  The  inhabitants  of  this  unfortunate  coun- 
trj-  perished  in  large  numbers  or  were  ruined  by 
the  pillage.  Nothing  was  left  them  of  what 
they  had  possessed,  says  an  ancient  chronicle, 
except  the  land,  which  the  barliarians  could  not 
carry  awa}-.  Such  were  the  neighbourly  rela- 
tions kept  up  by  the  Franks  with  the"  Gallic 
populations  which  had  remained  beyond  their 
limits.  Their  conduct  with  respect  to  the  natives 
of  the  northern  provinces  was  hardly  less  hostile. 
When  Hilperik,  the  son  of  Chlother,  wished,  in 
the  vear  584,  to  send  his  daughter  in  marriage  to 


the  king  of  the  West  Goths,  or  Visigoths,  settled 
in  Spain,  he  came  to  Paris  and  carried  away  from 
the  houses  belonging  to  the  'fise'  a  great  num- 
ber of  men  and  women,  who  were  heaped  u|)  in 
chariots  to  accompany  and  serve  the  bride  elect. 
Those  who  refused  to  depart,  anfl  wept,  were 
put  in  prison:  several  strangled  themselves  in 
despair.  Many  people  of  the  best  families  en- 
listed by  force  into  this  procession,  made  their 
will,  and  gave  their  property  to  the  churches. 
'  The  son,'  sa_vs  a  contemporary,  '  was  separated 
from  his  father,  the  mother  from  her  daughter; 
they  departed  sobbing,  and  pronouncing  deep 
curses;  so  many  persons  in  Paris  were  in  tears 
that  it  might  be  compared  to  the  desolation  of 
Egypt. '  In  their  domestic  misfortunes  the  kings 
of  the  Franks  sometimes  felt  remorse,  and  trem- 
bled at  the  evil  they  had  done.  .  .  .  But  this 
momentary  repentance  soon  yielded  to  the  love 
of  riches,  the  most  violent  passion  of  the  Franks. 
Their  incursions  into  the  south  of  Gaul  recom- 
menced as  soon  as  that  country,  recovered  from 
its  terrors  and  defeats,  no  longer  admitted  their 
garrisons  nor  tax  collectors.  Karle.  to  whom  the 
fear  of  his  arms  gave  the  surname  of  ilarteau. 
made  an  inroad  as  far  as  ilarseilles:  he  took 
possession  of  Lyons,  Aries,  and  Vienne,  and  car- 
ried olf  an  immense  booty  to  the  territory  of  the 
Franks.  AVhen  this  same  Karle,  to  insure  his 
frontiers,  went  to  tight  the  Saracens  in  Aqviita- 
nia.  he  put  the  whole  country  to  tire  and  sword; 
he  burnt  Bergiers.  Agde,  and  Nunes;  the  arenas 
of  the  latter  city  still  bear  traces  of  the  fire.  At 
death  of  Karle.  his  two  sons,  Karlemann  and 
Peppin.  continued  the  great  enterprise  of  re- 
placing the  inhabitants  of  the  south,  to  whom 
the  name  of  Romans  was  still  given,  under  the 
yoke  of  the  Franks.  .  .  .  Southern  Gaul  was  to 
the  sons  of  the  Franks  what  entire  Gaul  had  been 
to  their  fathers ;  a  country,  the  riches  and  climate 
of  which  attracted  them  incessantly,  and  saw 
them  return  as  enemies,  as  soon  as  it  did  not 
purchase  peace  of  them." — A.  Thierry.  Xarra- 
tire»  of  the  Meronngian  Era,  Historirnl  Efisnt/^, 
etf. .  (tisnij  24. 

5th-ioth  Centuries. — The  conquerors  and 
the  conquered. — State  of  society  under  the 
barbarian  rule. — The  evolution  of  Feudalism. 
—  "After  the  conclusion  of  the  great  struggles 
which  took  place  in  the  fourth  and  tifth  centuries, 
whether  between  the  German  concjuerors  and  the 
last  forces  of  the  empire,  or  between  the  nations 
which  had  occupied  different  portions  of  Gaul, 
until  the  Franks  remained  sole  masters  of  the 
country,  two  races,  two  jiopulations,  which  had 
nothing  in  common  but  religion,  appear  forcibly 
brought  together,  and,  as  it  were,  face  to  face 
with  each  other,  in  one  political  community. 
The  Gallo-Roman  population  presents  under  the 
same  law  very  different  and  very  unequal  condi- 
tions; the  barbarian  population  comprises,  to- 
gether with  its  own  peculiar  classifications  of 
ranks  and  conditions,  distinct  laws  and  nationali- 
ties. In  the  first  we  find  citizens  absolutely  free, 
coloni,  or  hu.sbandmen  belonging  to  the  lands  of 
a  jiroprietor.  and  domestic  slaves  deprived  of  all 
civil  rights;  in  the  second,  we  see  the  Frankish 
race  divided  into  two  tribes,  each  having  its  own 
peculiar  law  [the  law  of  the  Salic  Franks  or  Salic 
law.  and  the  law  of  the  Ripuarian  Franks  or 
Ripuarian  law] ;  the  Burgundians,  the  Goths,  and 
the  rest  of  the  Teutonic  races,  who  became  sub- 
jected, either  of  their  own  accord  or  by  force,  to 
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the  Frankish  cnipirc,  govfrncd  by  otluT  and  en- 
tirely difTerent  laws:  but  among  them  all,  as 
well  as  among  the  Franks,  we  find  at  least  three 
social  conditions  —  two  degrees  of  liberty,  and 
slavery.  Among  these  incongruous  .stales  of  ex- 
istence, the  criminal  law  of  the  dominant  race 
establisheil,  Ijy  means  of  the  scale  of  damages  for 
crime  or  personal  injury,  a  kind  of  hicr.-irchy  — 
the  starting-point  of  that  movement  towards  an 
assimilation  and  gradual  transformation,  which, 
after  the  lapse  of  four  centuries,  from  the  fifth  to 
the  tenth,  gave  rise  to  the  society  of  the  feudal 
times.  The  tirst  rank  in  the  civil  order  belonged 
to  the  man  of  Frankish  origin,  and  to  the  I5ar- 
liarian  who  lived  under  the  law  of  the  Franks;  in 
the  second  rank  was  placed  tlic  Barbarian,  wlio 
lived  under  the  law  of  his  own  country ;  ne.Nt 
came  the  native  freeman  and  proprietor,  the 
Roman  possessor,  and,  in  the  same  degree,  the 
I.idus  or  German  colonus;  after  them,  the  Rom.-in 
tributary  —  i.  e.,  the  native  colonus;  and,  last  of 
all,'  the  slave,  without  distinction  of  origin. 
These  various  classes,  separated  on  the  one  hand 
I13'  distance  of  rank,  on  the  other  by  dilference  of 
laws,  manners,  and  language,  were  far  from 
being  equally  distributed  between  the  cities  and 
the  rural  districts.  All  that  was  elevated  in  the 
Gallo-Roman  population,  of  whatever  character 
it  might  be,  was  found  in  the  cities,  where  its 
noble,  rich,  and  inilustrious  families  dwelt,  sur- 
rounded by  their  domestic  slaves;  and,  among 
the  people  of  that  race,  the  only  constant  resi- 
dents in  the  country  were  the  half-servile  coloni 
and  the  agricultural  slaves.  On  the  contrary, 
the  suiicrior  class  of  the  German  population  es- 
tablished itself  in  tlie  country,  where  each  family, 
independent  and  proprietary,  was  maintained  on 
its  own  domain  by  the  labour  of  the  Lidi  whom 
it  had  brought  thither,  or  of  the  old  race  of 
coloni  who  belonged  to  the  soil.  The  only  Ger- 
mans who  resided  in  the  cities  were  a  small  num- 
ber of  otMcers  in  the  service  of  the  Crown,  and  of 
individuals  without  family  and  patrimony,  who, 
in  spite  of  their  original  habits,  sought  a  liveli- 
hood by  following  some  employment.  The 
social  superiority  of  the  dominant  race  rooted  it- 
.self  firmly  in  the  localities  inhabited  by  them, 
and  passed,  as  has  been  already  remarked,  from 
the  cities  to  the  rural  districts.  Bj'  degrees,  also, 
it  came  to  pass  that  the  latter  drew  oil  from  the 
former  the  upper  portion  of  their  population, 
who,  in  order  to  raise  themselves  still  higher, 
and  to  mix  with  the  conquerors,  imitated,  as  far 
as  the.v  were  able,  their  mode  of  life.  .  .  .  While 
Barbarism  was  thus  occupying  or  usurping  all  the 
vantage  points  of  the  social  state,  and  civil  life 
in  the  intermediate  classes  was  arrested  in  its 
progress,  and  sinking  gradually  to  the  lowest 
condition,  even  to  that  of  jicrsoual  servitude,  an 
ameliorating  movement  already  commenced  be 
fore  the  fall  of  the  empire,  still  continued,  and 
declared  itself  more  and  more  loudly.  The 
dogma  of  a  common  brotherhood  in  the  eyes  of 
God,  and  of  one  sole  redemption  for  all  mankind, 
preached  by  the  Church  to  the  faithful  of  every 
race,  touched  the  heart  and  awakened  the  mind 
in  favour  of  the  slave,  and,  in  consequence,  en- 
franchisements became  more  frequent,  or  a  treat- 
ment more  humane  was  adopted  on  the  part  of 
the  masters,  whether  Gauls  or  Germans  by  origin. 
The  latter,  moreover,  had  imported  from  their 
country,  where  the  mode  of  life  was  simple  and 
without  luxury,  usages  favourable  to  a  modified 


slavery.  The  rich  b.arbarian  was  waited  upon 
by  free  persons  —  l)y  the  children  of  his  relatives, 
his  clients  and  his  friends;  the  tendency  of  his 
national  manners,  dilferetit  from  that  of  the 
Roman,  induced  him  to  send  the  slave  out  of  his 
house,  and  to  establish  him  as  a  labourer  or  ar- 
ti.san  on  .some  portion  of  land  to  which  he  then 
became  permanently  attached,  and  the  destina- 
tion of  which  he  followed,  whether  it  were  in- 
herited or  sold.  .  .  .  Domestic  slavery  made  the 
man  a  chattel,  a  mere  piece  of  moveable  jiroperty. 
The  slave,  settled  on  a  spot  of  Land,  from  that 
time  entered  into  the  category  of  real  jiroperty. 
At  the  same  time  that  this  la.st  class,  which 
jiropcrly  bore  the  name  of  serfs,  was  increased 
at  the  expense  of  the  first,  the  classes  of  the 
coloni  and  Lidi  would  naturally  multiply  simul- 
taneously, by  the  very  casualties  of  ruin  and  ad- 
verse circumstances  which,  at  a  period  of  inccs- 
.sant  commotions,  injured  the  condition  of  the 
freemen.  .  .  .  In  the  very  heart  of  the  Barbarian 
society,  the  class  of  small  pro|H'ietors.  which  had 
originally  formed  its  strength  and  glory,  de- 
creased, and  finally  became  extinct  by  sinking 
into  vassalage,  or  a  state  of  still  more  ignoble' 
clepenilenee,  which  partook  more  or  less  of  the 
character  of  actual  servitude.  .  .  .  The  freemen 
<lei)ressed  towards  servitude  met  the  slave  who 
had  reached  a  sort  of  half  liberty.  Thus,  through 
the  whole  extent  of  Gaul,  was  formed  a  vast  body 
of  agricultural  labourersand  rural  artisans,  whoso 
lot,  though  never  uniform,  was  brought  more  and 
more  to  a  level  of  equality;  and  the  creative 
wants  of  society  jiroduced  a  new  sphere  of  inilus- 
try  in  the  country,  while  the  cities  remained 
stationary,  or  sank  more  anil  more  into  decay. 
.  .  .  On  every  large  estate  where  improvement 
flourished,  the  cabins  of  those  employed,  Lidi, 
coloni  or  slaves,  grouped  as  necessity  or  conveni- 
ence suggested,  were  multiidied  and  peopled 
more  numerously,  till  they  assumed  the  form  of 
a  hamlet.  When  these  hamlets  were  sitmited  in 
a  favoural)le  position  .  .  .  they  continued  to  in- 
crease till  they  became  villages.  .  .  .  Tlie  build- 
ing of  a  church  soon  raised  the  village  to  the 
rank  of  a  parish;  and,  as  a  consequence,  the  new 
]iarish  took  its  jilace  among  the  rural  circon- 
scriptions.  .  .  .  Thence  sprung,  altogether  spon- 
taneously, under  the  sanction  of  the  intendant, 
joined  to  that  of  the  priest,  rude  outlines  of  a 
municipal  organization,  in  which  the  church  be- 
came the  depository  of  the  acts  winch,  in  accor- 
<lance  with  the  Roman  law,  were  inscribed  on  the 
registers  of  the  city.  It  is  in  this  way  that  Ije- 
yond  the  towns,  the  cities,  and  the  boroughs, 
where  the  remains  of  the  old  social  condition 
lingered  in  an  increasing  state  of  degradation, 
elements  of  future  improvement  were  formed. 
.  .  .  This  modification,  already  considerably  ad- 
vanced in  the  ninth  century,  was  completed  in 
the  course  of  the  tenth,  At  that  period,  the  last 
class  of  the  Gallo-Frankish  society  disappeared 
—  viz.,  that  of  persons  held  as  chattels,  bought, 
exchanged,  transferred  from  one  place  to  another, 
like  any  other  kind  of  moveable  goods.  Tlio 
slave  now  belonged  to  the  soil  rather  than  to 
the  person;  his  service,  hitherto  arbitrary,  was 
changed  into  customary  dues  and  regulated  em- 
ployment; he  had  a  settled  abode,  and.  in  conse- 
quence, a  right  of  possession  in  the  soil  on  which 
he  was  dependent.  This  is  the  earliest  form  in 
which  we  distinctly  trace  the  first  impress  of  the 
modern  world  upon  the  civil  state.     The  word 
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serf  henceforward  took  its  definite  meaning:  it 
became  the  generic  name  of  a  mi.\ed  condition  of 
servitude  and  freedom,  in  wliicli  we  tind  l)k-mled 
together  tlie  states  of  tlie  colonus  and  Lidus  — 
two  names  which  occur  less  and  less  frequently 
in  the  tenth  century,  till  they  entirely  disappear. 
This  century,  the  point  to  which  all  the  social 
efforts  of  the  four  preceding  ones  which  had 
elapsed  since  the  Prankish  conquest  had  been 
tending,  saw  the  intestine  struggle  between  the 
Roman  and  German  manners  brought  to  a  con- 
clu.sion  by  an  important  revolution.  The  latter 
definitively  prevailed,  and  from  their  triumph 
arose  the  feudal  sj-stem;  that  is  to  say,  a  new 
form  of  the  state,  a  new  constitution  of  property 
and  domestic  life,  a  parcelling  out  of  tlie  sover- 
eignty and  jurisdiction,  all  the  public  powers 
transformed  into  demesnial  privileges,  the  idea  of 
nobility  devoted  to  the  profession  of  arms,  and 
that  of  ignobility  to  industry  and  labour.  By  a 
remarkable  coincidence,  the  complete  establish- 
ment of  this  system  is  the  epoclj  when  the  dis- 
tinction of  races  terminates  in  Frankish  Gaul  — 
■when  all  the  legal  consequences  of  diversity  of 
origin  between  Barbarians  and  Romans,  conquer- 
ors and  subjects,  disappear.  The  law  ceases  to 
be  personal,  and  becomes  local;  the  German 
codes  and  the  Roman  code  itself  are  replaced  by 
custom:  it  is  the  territory  and  not  the  descent 
which  distinguishes  the  inhabitant  of  the  Gallic 
soil:  finally,  instead  of  national  distinctions,  one 
mixed  population  appears,  to  which  the  historian 
is  able  henceforward  to  give  the  name  of  French." 
— A.  Thierry.  Formation  ami  Progress  of  the 
Tif m  Efot  ill  Vroiire,  r,  1,  rh.  1. 

A.  D.  412-453. — The  mixed  administration, 
Roman  and  barbarian. —  "A  pra-torian  prefect 
still  resided  at  Treves:  a  vicar  of  the  seventeen 
Gallic  provinces  at  Aries:  each  of  these  provinces 
had  its  Roman  duke:  each  of  the  hundred  and 
fifteen  cities  of  Gaul  had  its  count:  each  city  its 
curia,  or  municipality.  But,  collaterally  with 
this  Roman  organisation,  the  barbarians,  assem- 
bled in  their  'mallum,'  of  which  their  kings  were 
presidents,  decided  on  peace  and  war,  made  laws, 
or  administered  justice.  Each  division  of  the 
army  had  its  Graf  Jarl,  or  Count :  each  subdivi- 
sion its  centenary,  or  hundred-man:  and  all  these 
fractions  of  the  free  population  had  the  same 
right  of  deciding  by  suffrage  in  their  own  mal- 
lums,  or  peculiar  courts,  all  their  common  affairs. 
In  cases  of  opposition  between  the  barbarian  and 
the  Roman  jurisdiction,  the  overbearing  arro- 
gance of  the  one,  and  the  abject  baseness  of  the 
other,  soon  decided  the  question  of  supremacy. 
In  some  provinces  the  two  powers  were  not  con- 
current: there  were  no  barbarians  between  the 
Loire  and  tlie  Meuse,  nor  between  the  Alps  and 
the  Rlione :  but  the  feebleness  of  the  Roman  gov- 
ernment was  only  the  more  conspicuous.  A  few 
great  |iroprietors  cultivated  a  part  of  the  prov- 
ince with  the  aid  of  slaves:  the  rest  was  desert, 
or  only  inhabited  by  Bagauda',  runaway  slaves, 
who  lived  by  robbery.  Some  towns  still  main- 
tained a  show  of  opulence,  but  not  one  gave  the 
slightest  sign  of  strength:  not  one  enrolled  its 
militia,  nor  repaired  its  fortifications.  .  .  .  Hono- 
rius  wished  to  confer  on  the  cities  of  southern 
Gaul  a  diet,  at  which  they  might  have  deliberated 
on  public  affairs:  he  did  not  even  find  public 
spirit  enough  to  accept  the  offered  privilege." — 
J.  C.  L.  de  Sismondi,  Full  of  t/ic  Komttii  Empire, 
ch.  7  (v.  1). 


A.  D.    451.— Attila's   invasion.      See   Hfxs: 
A.  I).  4.",!. 
A.  D.  453-484. — Extension  of  the  Visigothic 

kingdom.  See  GoTUS  (VisiooTiis) :  A.  D.  ioi- 
484. 

A.  D.  457-486.— The  last  Roman  sover- 
eignty.— The  last  definite  survival  of  Rom.-in  sov- 
ereignty in  Gaul  lingered  until  48G  in  a  district 
north  of  the  Seine,  between  the  Marne  and  the 
Oise,  which  had  Soissons  for  its  capital.  It  was 
maintained  there,  in  the  first  instance,  by  ^Egi- 
diiis,  a  Gallic  noble  whom  ilarjorian,  one  of  the 
last  of  the  emperors  at  Rome,  made  ilaster-Gen- 
eral  of  Gaul.  The  respect  commanded  by  ^-Egi- 
dius  among  the  surrounding  barbarians  was  so 
great  that  the  Salian  Franks  invited  him  to  rule 
over  them,  in  place  of  a  licentious  young  king, 
Childeric,  whom  they  had  driven  into  e.xile.  He 
was  king  of  these  Franks,  according  to  Gregory 
of  Tours,  for  eight  years  (457-464),  until  he  died. 
Childeiic  then  returned,  was  reinstated  in  his 
kingdom  and  became  the  father  of  Clovis  (or 
Chlodwig),  the  founder  of  the  great  Frank  nK)n- 
arcliv.  But  a  son  of  ^Egidius,  named  Syagrius, 
was  still  the  inheritor  of  a  kingdom,  known  as 
the  "Kingdom  of  Syagrius,"  embracing,  as  has 
been  said,  the  country  aroiuid  Soissons,  between 
the  Seine,  the  Marne  and  the  Oise,  and  also  in- 
cluding, in  the  opinion  of  some  writers,  Troyes 
and  Au.Kcrre.  The  first  exploit  of  Clovis — the 
beginning  of  his  career  of  conquest  —  was  the 
overthrow  of  this  "king  of  the  Romans,"  as  Sya- 
grius was  called,  in  a  decisive  battle  fought"  at 
Soissons,  A.  D.  4St),  and  the  incorporation  of  his 
kingdom  into  the  Frank  dominions.  Syagrius  es- 
caped to  Toidouse,  but  was  surrendered  to  Clovis 
and  put  to  death. — P.  Godwin,  Hist,  of  France: 
Ancient  O/iiil,  bk.  3,  ch.  11. 

Also  ix:  W.  C.  Perry,  The  Firinks.  ch.  2. 

A.  D.  474. — Invasion  of  Ostrogoths.  See 
GoTiis  (OsTKOoOTiisi:  A.  I).  47"i-4T4. 

A.  D.  507-509. — Expulsion  of  the  Visigoths. 
See  GoTiis  (VisKiuTiisi:  A.  I).  .■")07-.")oy. 

A.  D.  540. — Formal  relinquishment  of  the 
country  to  the  Franks  by  Justinian.  See 
Fr.wks:  a.  I).  .")89-").^i. 

GAULS. — "The  Gauls,  properly  so  called, 
the  Galat;c  of  the  Greeks,  the  Galli  of  "the  Romans, 
and  the  Gael  of  modern  history,  formed  the  van 
of  the  great  Celtic  migration  which  had  poured 
westward  at  various  intervals  during  many  hun- 
dred years.  .  .  .  Having  overrun  tlie  south  of 
Gaul  and  penetrated  into  Spain,  they  lost  a  jiart 
of  the  territory  thus  acquired,  and  the  restoration 
of  the  Iberian  fugitives  to  Aquitania  placed  a 
barrier  between  the  Celts  in  Spain  and  their  breth- 
ren whom  they  had  left  behind  them  in  the  north. 
In  the  time  of  the  Romans  the  Galli  were  found 
established  in  the  centre  and  east  of  the  country 
denominated  Gaul,  forming  for  the  most  part  a 
great  confederation,  at  the  head  of  which  stood 
ithe  Arvcrni.  It  was'the  policy  of  the  Roiminsto 
raise  the  ^Edui  into  competition  with  this  domi- 
nant tribe.  .  .  .  The  Arverni,  whose  name  is  re- 
tained in  the  modern  appellation  of  Auvergne. 
occupied  a  large  district  in  the  middle  and  south 
of  Gaul,  and  were  surrounded  by  tributary  or  de- 
pendent clans.  The  ..Edui  lay  more  to  the  north 
and  east,  and  the  centre  of  their  possessions  is 
marked  by  the  |)osition  of  their  capital  Bibracte, 
the  modern  Autun,  situated  in  the  highlands 
which  separate  the  waters  of  the  Loire,  the  Seine 
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and  the  Saonc.  .  .  .  Otlior  Gallic  tribes  strctclicd 
beyond  the  Saone:  the  Se(iimni,  who  afterwards 
made  an  attempt  to  usurp  this  coveted  jireOmi- 
ncnce  (the  valley  of  the  I)oul)s  formed  the  centre 
of  the  Sequanese  territory,  which  reached  to  the 
Jura  and  the  Hhine) ;  the  Hclvelii  and  otherinoun- 
tain  races,  whose  scanty  pastures  extended  to  the 
sources  of  the  Khine;  the  Allobrogcs,  wlio  dwelt 
upon  the  Iscre  and  Hhonc,  and  who  were  tlie  tirst 
of  their  race  to  meet  and  the  tirst  to  succmul)  he- 
fore  the  prowess  of  the  Roman  legions.  Accord- 
ing to  the  classification  botli  of  C'a\sarand  Strabo, 
the  Turones,  Pictones  an<l  Santones  must  be  com- 
prised under  the  same  general  denomination." — 
C.  Merivalc,  Hixf.  of  the  Iltnndnii.  eh.  .5  (r.  1). — 
Sec,  also,  C'Ei/rs. 

B.  C.   390-347.  —  Invasions    of    Italy. —  De- 
struction of  Rome.     See   lidMK:  I?.  ('.  :!'.t()-:j47. 
B.  C.  295-191. — Roman  conquest  of  the  Cis- 
alpine tribes.     See  Uomk:   U.  C.  2il.j-l!ll. 

B.  C.  280-279. — Invasion  of  Greece. — In  the 
year  280  B.  C.  tlie  Gauls,  who  had  long  before 
pas.sed  from  northern  Italy  around  the  Adriatic 
to  its  eastern  coast,  made  their  tirst  appearance 
in  Macedonia  anil  northern  Greece.  The  .Mace- 
donian throne  was  occupied  at  the  time  by  the 
infamous  \isurpcr,  Ptolemy  Ceraunus  (see  Mace- 
donia: B.  V.  297-280),  and  the  Celtic  savages 
did  one  good  service  to  Greece  by  slaying  him, 
in  the  single  battle  that  was  fought.  The  whole 
open  country  w:is  abandoned  to  them,  for  a  time, 
and  they  swcjit  it,  as  far  soullnvard  as  the  valley 
of  the  Peneus.  in  Thessaly ;  Init  the  walled  cilii"s 
were  safe.  After  ravagiiig  the  country  for  some 
months  the  Gauls  appear  to  have  retired  ;  but  it 
was  only  to  return  again  the  ne.\t  year  in  more 
formidable  numljers  and  under  a  chief,  Brennus, 
of  more  vigor  and  capability.  On  this  occasion 
the  country  sullered  fearfully  from  the  barbaric 
swarm,  but  defcMdcd  itself  with  something  like 
tlie  sjiirit  of  the  (Jrcece  of  two  centuries  before. 
The  vEtolians  were  conspicuous  in  the  struggle; 
the  Peloponnesian  .states  gave  little  assistance. 
The  policy  of  defense  was  nmcli  the  same  as  at 
the  time  of  the  Persian  invasion,  and  the  enemy 
was  confronted  in  force  at  the  pass  of  Thermop- 
yl;e.  Brennus  made  a  more  desperate  attempt 
to  force  the  pass  than  Xer.xcs  had  done  and  was 
beaten  back  with  a  tremendous  slaughter  of  his 
Gauls.  But  he  found  traitors,  as  Xerxes  had 
done,  to  guide  him  over  the  mountains,  and  the 
Greeks  at  Thermopyht,  surrounded  by  the  enemy, 
could  oidy  escajje  "by  sea.  The  Gaids  marched 
on  Delphi,  eager  for  the  jdunder  of  the  great 
temple,  and  there  they  met  with  some  fatal  dis- 
aster. Precisely  what  occurred  is  not  known. 
According  to  the  Greeks,  the  god  protected  his 
.sanctuary,  and  the  accounts  they  have  left  are 
fidl  of  miracles  and  prodigies  —  of  earthciuakes. 
lightnings,  tempests,  and  disease.  The  only  clear 
facts  seem  to  be  that  Delphi  was  successfully 
defended ;  that  the  Gauls  retreated  in  disorder 
and  were  destroyed  in  vast  numbers  before  the 
renmant  of  them  got  awaj'  from  the  country. 
Brennus  is  said  to  have  killed  himself  to  escape 
the  wrath  of  his  people  for  the  failure  of  the  ex- 
pedition. One  large  body  of  the  great  army  had 
separated  from  the  rest  and  gone  castwani  into 
Thrace,  before  the  catastrophe  occurred.  These 
subsequently  jiassed  over  to  Asia  and  pursued 
there  an  adventurous  career,  leaving  a  historic 
name  in  the  country  —  see  Gal.\ti.C — C.  Thirl- 
wall,  llht.  of  Greece,  ch.  60. 


GAULS,  Praefect  of  the.  See  Pit.ETiii'.iAX 
Pk.kfi;(  Ts. 

GAUSARAPOS,  OR  GUUCHIES,  The. 
See  Amkuican  .\  iioiuoi.Mos:  Pa.mpas  Tiuiiiis 

GAVELKIND,  Irish.— "The  Irish  law  of 
successi<jn  in  l.indcd  property,  known  as  that  of 
Irish  gavelkind,  was  a  logicarcou.sequence  of  the 
theory  of  tribal  ownershi]).  If  a  mendier  <if  the 
tribe  died,  his  i)ieee  of  laud  did  not  desi-end  by 
right  to  his  eldest  son,  or  even  to  all  his  children 
equally.  Originally,  it  reverted  to  its  sole  al)so- 
lule  owner,  the  triije,  every  member  of  which 
had  a  right  to  use  proportionate  to  his  tribal 
status.  This  was  undoubtedly  the  essential  prin- 
ciple of  inheritance  by  gavelkind." — S.  Bryant, 
Veltie  Iirhiiiil,  eh.  6. 

Also  in:  Sir  II.  Maine,  Early  Ilist.  of  Inntitii- 

finitu,   /eel.   7. 

GAVELKIND,  Kentish.     See  Feudal  Tex- 

UKES. 

GAVEREN,  Battle  of  (1453).  See  Ghent: 
A.  I).  ur,\-uryj. 

GAZA :  Early  history.     Sec  PniLiSTiNES. 

B.  C.  332.— Siege  by  Alexander. —  In  his 
march  from  Phoenicia  to  Egvnt  (see  3Iacei)oxl\, 
&c. :  B.  C.  334-330),  Alexander  the  Great  was 
compelled  to  pause  for  several  months  and  lay 
siege  to  the  ancient  Philistine  city  of  Gaza.  It 
was  defended  for  the  Pci'siau  king  by  a  brave 
eunuch  named  Batis.  In  the  cour.se  of  the  siege, 
Alexander  received  a  severe  wound  in  the  shoul- 
der, which  irritated  his  .savage  temper.  When 
the  town  was  at  lenirth  taken  by  storm,  he  gave 
no  quarter.  Its  male  inhabitants  were  put  to 
the  sword  and  the  women  and  children  .sold  to 
slavery.  The  eunuch  Bati.s,  being  captured  alive, 
but  wounded,  was  dragged  l)y  the  feet  at  the  tail 
of  a  chariot,  driven  at  full  speed  by  Alexander 
him.self.  The  "greatest  of  conquerors"  proved 
himself  often  enough,  in  this  way,  to  be  the 
greatest  of  barbarians  —  in  his  age. — G.  Grotc, 
Jlixt.  of  Greece,  pt.  2,  ch.  93. 

B.  C.  312.— Battle  between  Ptolemy  and 
Demetrius.     See  Macedonlv:  B.  C.  81.")-;!10. 

B.  C.  100. — Destruction  by  Alexander  Jan- 
naeus. — Gaza  having  sided  with  the  Egyjjtiau 
king,  in  a  war  between  Alexander  Jannams,  one 
of  the  Asmonean  kings  of  the  .Jews,  and  Ptolemy 
Lathyrus  of  Egypt  and  Cyprus,  the  former  laid 
siege  to  the  city,  about  100  B.  C,  and  acquired 
possession  of  it  after  several  months,  through 
treachery.  He  took  his  revenge  by  massacring 
the  inhabitants  and  reducing  the  city  to  ruins. 
It  was  rebuilt  not  long  afterwards  by  the  Romans. 
— G.  Long.  Decline  of  the  Rtuniiii  lii-public,  v.  3, 
ch.  9, 

A.  D.  1516.— Defeat  of  the  Mamelukes  by 
the  Turks.     See  Tukks:  A.  I).  14S1-1.J20. 


GAZACA.     See  Ecbatana. 

GAZARI,  The.     See  CATiL\i!rsTs. 

GAZNEVIDES,  OR  GHAZNEVIDES. 
See  TruKs:  A.  1).  9!i9-lls:3. 

GEARY  ACT,  The.  See  United  States  of 
Am.:  A.  1).  1892, 

GEDDES,  Jenny,  and  her  stool.  See  Scot- 
land: A.  1).  1(>!7. 

GEDROSIANS,  The.— "  Close  to  the  Indus, 
and  beyond  the  bare,  hot,  treeless  shores  of  the 
ocean,  the  southern  part  of  the  plain  [of  eastern 
Iran]  consists  of  .sandy  flats,  in  which  nothing 
grows  but  prickly  herbs  and  a  few  palms.     The 
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springs  arc  a  day's  jounic}'  from  each  otlier,  and 
often  more.  Tliis  region  was  ijossessed  by  a 
people  whom  Herodotus  calls  Sattagydic  and  tlie 
companions  of  Alexander  of  JIaeeilonia,  Gedro- 
sians.  .  .  .  Keighbours  of  the  Gandarians,  who, 
as  we  know,  dwelt  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Indus 
down  to  tile  Cabul.  the  Gcdrosians  led  a  wander- 
ing, predatory  life;  under  tlie  Persian  kings  they 
were  united  into  one  satrapy  with  the  Gandari- 
ans." — 51,  Duncker,  Hist,  of  Antiqnity,  hk.  7, 
ch.    1  (r  .-)). 

GEIZA  II,,  King  of  Hungary,  A,  I).  1141- 
11  III). 

GELA,  Founding  of.    See  Syracuse,  Found- 

IXd    (IF. 

GELASIUS  II.,  Pope,  A.  D,  1118-1119. 

GELEONTES.     Sec  I'iiyi,.e, 

GELHEIM,  Battle  of  (1298).  SecGERM.^NV: 
A.  I).  12r:)-iaiis. 

GELONI,  The. — Anancient  colony  of  Greeks 
intcnni-Xc  il  with  natives  which  shared  the  coun- 
try of  the  Budini,  on  the  steppes  between  the 
Ural  Mountains  and  the  Caspian  Sea. — G.  Grote, 
Ilut.  nf  G,vm\  pt.  3,  r.  3,  eh.  17. 

GELVES,  Battle  of  (1510).  See  B.«b.\ry 
St.\tes:   A,  I).  150.-)-l.^,10, 

GEMARA,  The.     See  T.\T-Mfi). 

GEMBLOURS,  Battle  of  (1578).  Sec  Netii- 
ERi..\M)s:   A.   1>.  l.")77-l.")Sl. 

GEMEINDE.  — GEMEINDERATH.  See 
SwiT7,Ei!i,.\.N-D:   A.  D.  1848-lSyO. 

GEMOT. —  A    meeting,    assembly,    council, 

moiit.       See  AVlTEXACJEMOT. 

GENABUM,  OR  CENABUM.— The  prin- 
cipal town  of  the  Gallic  trilie  called  the  C'arnutes; 
identified  by  most  arcluTologistswith  the  modern 
city  of  Orleans,  France,  though  some  think  its 
site  was  at  Gien.     See  Gaul,  Caesar's  conquest 

OF. 

GENAUNI   The.     See  Rn.ETiAxs. 

GENERAL  PRIVILEGE  OF  ARAGON. 
See  C'ouTKs,  TiiK  kakly  Stanisk. 

GENERALS,  Execution  of  the  Athenian. 
See  Greece:  15.  C.  -lOG. 

GENET,  "Citizen,"  the  mission  of.  See 
United  St.vtes  of  Am.  :  A.  D.  1793. 


GENEVA:  Beginnings  of  the  city.  SeeHsL- 
VETii,  Thk  Aiushstki)  Mkjhatiox  of  the, 

A.  D.  SCO.— Under  the  Burgundians.  See 
BuiKJUxmANs:  A.  I).  rjOO. 

loth  Century. — In  the  kingdom  of  Aries.  See 
BcRfH-NDY:   A.  1).  843-933, 

A.  D.  1401. — Acquisition  of  the  Genevois,  or 
County,  by  the  House  of  Savoy, — The  city  sur- 
rounded.    .Si'c   Savoy:    llTH-1."iri[    C'i;NTri!ii;s. 

A.  D.  1504-1535. — The  emancipation  of  the 
city  from  the  Vidomme  and  the  Prince-Bishop. 
— Triumph  of  the  Reformation. — "Geneva  was 
iiominidly  a  free  city  of  tlie  Empire,  but  had  in 
reality  been  governed  for  some  centuries  by  its 
own  bishop,  associated  with  a  committee  of  lay- 
assessors,  and  controlled  by  the  general  body  ijf 
the  citizens,  in  whose  hands  the  ultimate  power 
of  taxation,  and  of  election  of  the  magistrates  and 
regulation  of  the  police,  rested.  The  prince- 
bishop  did  not  exercise  his  temporal  jurisdiction 
directly,  but  through  an  officer  called  the  Vi- 
domme (vice-dominus),  whose  rights  had  in  the 
15th  century  become  hereditary  in  the  dukes  of 
Savoy,  These  rights  apjiear  to  have  been  exer- 
cised without  any  considerable  attempt  at  en- 
croachment till  the  beginning  of  the  following 


century,  when  Charles  III.  succeeded  to  the 
ducal  crown  (1504).  To  hisambition  the  bishop, 
John,  a  weak  and  willing  tool  of  the  Savoy 
family,  to  which  he  was  nearly  allied,  ceded 
everything;  and  the  result  was  a  tyrannical  at- 
tempt to  destroy  the  liberties  of  the  Geuevese, 
The  Assendily  of  the  citizens  rose  in  arms;  a 
bitter  and  .sanguinary  contest  ensued  between 
the  Eidgenossen  [Confederates]  or  Patriot  party 
on  the  one  side,  and  the  JIamelukes  or  monarch- 
ical party  on  the  other  side.  By  the  helj)  of  the 
free  Helvetian  states,  particularly  Berne  and 
Friburg,  the  Patriots  triumphed,  the  friends  of 
Savoy  were  banished,  the  Vitlommate  abolished, 
and  its  powers  transferred  to  a  board  of  magis- 
trates. The  conduct  of  the  bishops  in  this  con- 
tlict  .  ,  .  helped  greatly,  as  may  be  imagined, 
to  shake  the  old  hierarchical  authority  in  Geneva ; 
and  w  hen,  in  1532,  Farel  first  made  his  appear- 
ance in  the  city,  he  found  a  party  not  indisposed 
to  join  him  in  his  eager  and  zealous  projects  of 
reform.  He  had  a  hard  fight  for  it,  however, 
and  was  at  first  obliged  to  yield,  and  leave  the 
city  for  a  time;  and  it  was  not  till  August  1535 
that  he  and  Viret  and  Froment  succeeded  in 
abolishing  the  mass,  and  establishing  the  Prot- 
estant faith," — J.  Tulloch,  Leaders  of  the  Ref- 
ormation, pp.  161-162. 

Also  in  :  J.  Planta,  Hist,  of  the  Ileleetic  Con- 
fechiracy,  bk.  2,  ch.  6  {v.  2). — I.  Spon,  Hist,  of 
the  City  and  Stitte  of  Genera,  hk.  2. — See,  also, 
Switzerland:  A.  D.  1531-1(548. 

A.  D.  1536. — The  coming  of  Calvin.  See 
Papacy:  A.  1).  1521-1535. 

A.  D.  1536-1564.  —  Calvin's  Ecclesiastical 
State. — ' '  Humanly  speakin.g,  it  was  a  mere  acci- 
dent wdnch  caused  Calvin  to  yield  to  the  en- 
treaties of  his  friends  to  remain  in' the  city  where 
he  was  to  begin  his  renowned  efforts  in  the  cause 
of  reform.  Geneva  had  been  from  ancient  times 
one  of  the  most  flourishing  imperial  cities  of  the 
Burgundian  territory ;  it  was  sitiuited  on  the 
frontiers  of  several  countries  where  the  cross 
roads  of  various  nationalities  met.  The  city, 
which  in  itself  was  remarkable,  belonged  origi- 
nally to  the  German  empire ;  the  language  of  its 
inhabitants  was  Romanic;  it  was  bounded  on 
one  side  by  Burgund}',  on  the  other  by  German 
Switzerland,  .  .  .  Geneva  was  ajiparently  in  a 
state  of  political,  ecclesiastical,  and  moral  decay. 
With  the  puritanical  strictness  of  Geneva,  as  it 
afterwards  became,  before  the  mind's  eye,  it  is 
difficult  to  picture  the  Geneva  of  that  day.  An 
unbridled  love  of  pleasure,  a  reckless  wanton- 
ness, a  licentious  frivolity  had  taken  possession 
of  Genevan  life,  while  the  State  was  the  play- 
thing of  intestine  and  foreign  feuds.  ,  ,  ,  Re- 
formers had  already  appeared  in  the  city:  Vinet, 
Fare],  Theodore  Beza ;  they  were  Frenchmen, 
Farel  a  near  neighbour  of  Geneva.  These  French 
Reformers  are  of  quite  a  different  stamp  from 
our  Germans,  wdio,  according  as  Luther  or  Mel- 
ancthon  is  taken  as  their  type,  have  either  a 
plebeian  popular,  or  learned  theological  charac- 
ter. They  are  either  popular  orators  of  great 
power  and  little  iiolish,  or  they  belong  to  the 
learned  circles,  and  keep  strictly  to  this  charac- 
ter. In  France  they  were  mostly  men  bidonging 
not  to  the  lower,  but  to  the  middle  and  higher 
ranks  of  society,  refined  and  cultivated;  and  in 
this  fact  lay  the  weakness  of  Calvinism,  which 
knew  well  how  to  rule  the  masses,  but  never  to 
gain  their  affection.  .  .   .  His  [Calvin's]  great- 
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ness  .  .  .  was  shown  in  the  fanatical  zeal  willi 
wliich  he  entered  the  city,  re-ady  to  stake  his  life 
for  his  cause.  He  began  to  teach,  to  found  a 
school,  tu  labour  on  the  structure  which  was  the 
idea  of  his  life,  to  introduce  reforms  in  doctrine, 
worship,  the  constitution  and  discipline  of  the 
Church,  and  he  preached  with  tliat  powerful  elo- 
quence only  possessed  I)y  those  in  whom  char- 
acter and  teaching  are  in  unison.  The  purilied 
worshij)  was  to  take  place  within  bare,  unadorned 
walls;  no  picture  of  Christ,  nor  pomp  of  any 
kind,  was  to  disturb  the  aspirations  of  the  soul. 
Life  outside  the  temple  was  also  to  be  a  ser- 
vice of  God ;  games,  swearing,  dancing,  singing, 
worldly  amusements,  and  pleasure  were  re- 
garded by  him  as  sins,  as  nnich  as  real  vice  and 
crime.  lie  began  to  form  little  congregations, 
like  tho.se  in  the  early  ages  of  the  Church,  and  it 
need  scarcely  be  said  that  even  in  this  worldly 
and  pleasure-loving  city  the  apparition  of  this 
man,  in  the  fidl  vigour  of  life,  all  conviction  and 
determination,  half  projihet  and  lialf  tribune, 
produced  a  powerful  im|)rcssion.  The  number 
of  his  outward  followers  increased,  but  they  wen- 
outward  followers  only.  Most  of  them  thought 
it  wo\ild  be  well  to  make  use  of  the  bold  Ke- 
fornier  to  oppose  the  bishop,  and  that  he  would 
lind  means  of  establishing  a  new  and  independent 
Church,  but  they  seemed  to  regard  freedom  as 
libertinism.  Calvin  therefore  regarded  the  course 
things  were  taking  with  jirofound  dissatisfaction. 
...  So  he  delivered  some  extremely  severe  ser- 
mons, which  half  frightened  and  half  estranged 
his  hearers;  and  at  Easter,  l.">88,  when  the  con- 
gregarion  came  to  partake  of  the  Lord's  Supjier, 
he  took  the  unheard-of  step  of  .sending  them  all 
back  from  the  altar,  saying,  '  You  are  not  worthy 
to  partake  of  the  Lord's  body  ;  j'ouare  just  what 
you  were  before;  your  sentiments,  j'our  morals, 
and  your  conduct  are  unchanged.'  This  was 
more  than  could  be  hazarded  without  peril  to 
his  life.  The  effect  was  indescribable;  his  own 
friends  disapproved  of  the  ste]).  But  that  did 
not  dismay  him.  He  had  barely  time  to  tlee  for 
his  life,  and  he  had  to  leave  Geneva  in  a  state  of 
transition  —  a  chaos  which  justified  a  saying  of 
his  own,  that  defection  from  one  Church  is  not 
renovation  by  another.  He  was  now  once  more 
an  exile.  He  wandered  about  on  the  frontiers  of 
his  country,  in  the  German  cities  of  Strasburg, 
Basle,  &.C..  and  we  several  times  meet  with  him 
in  the  religious  discussions  between  l.WU  and 
1550.  .  .  .  But  a  time  came  when  they  wished 
him  back  at  Geneva.  ...  In  September,  1.5-tl, 
he  retiu-ued  and  began  his  celebrated  labours. 
Endowed  with  supreme  i)ower,  like  Lycurgus 
at  Sparta,  he  set  to  work  to  make  Geneva  a  city 
of  the  Lord  —  to  found  an  ecclesiastical  state  in 
which  religion,  pulilic  life,  government,  and  the 
worship  of  Goil  were  to  be  all  of  a  piece,  and  an 
extraordinary  task  it  was.  Calvinistic  Geneva 
became  the  school  of  reform  for  western  Eurojje, 
and  scattered  far  and  wide  the  germs  of  similar 
institutions.  In  times  when  Protestantism  else- 
where had  become  cool,  this  school  carried  on  the 
conflict  with  the  media'val  Church.  Calvin  was 
implacable  in  his  determination  to  p\irify  the 
worship  of  God  of  all  needless  adjiuicts.  All 
that  was  calculated  to  charm  and  affect  the  senses 
was  aljolislied;  spiritual  worship  should  be  inde- 
pendent of  all  earthly  things,  and  should  consist 
of  edification  by  the  word,  and  simple  spiritual 
songs.     All  the  traditional  externals  that  I^uther 


bail  retained  —  altars,  pictures,  ceremonials,  and 
decorations  of  every  kind  —  were  dis])ensed  with. 
.  .  .  Calvin  next  established  a  system  of  Church 
discipline  which  controlled  the  individual  in 
every  relation  of  life,  and  ruled  him  from  the 
cradle  to  the  grave.  He  retained  all  the  means 
by  which  ecclesiastical  authority  c-nf'orced  obcdi- 
(^nce  on  the  faithful  in  the  ^liddle  Ages  —  bap- 
tism, education  up  to  confirmation,  penance, 
l)enal  discipline,  and  excommunication.  .  .  . 
Calvin  began  his  labours  late  in  the  autumn  of 
L541,  and  he  acquired  and  maintained  more 
power  than  was  over  exercised  by  the  most  pow- 
erful popes.  He  was  indeed  only  the  '  preacher 
of  the  word,'  but  through  his  great  infliu-ncc  he 
was  the  lawgiver,  the  administrator,  tlii'  dictatnr 
of  the  State  of  Geneva.  There  was  nothing  in 
the  commonwealth  that  had  not  been  ordained 
by  him,  and  this  indicates  a  remarkable  aspect 
of  his  character.  The  organization  of  the  State 
of  Geneva  began  with  the  ordinances  of  the  2nd 
of  .January,  1.542.  There  were  four  orders  of 
officials — pastors,  teachers,  elders,  and  deacou.s. 
The  Consistor)'  was  formed  of  the  jiastors  and 
elders.  .  .  .  It  was  the  special  duty  of  the  Consis- 
tory, which  was  comiJosed  of  the  clergy  and 
twelve  laymen,  to  see  that  the  ordinances  were 
duly  oljscrved,  and  it  was  the  supreme  tribunal 
of  morals.  The  twelve  laymen  were  elected  for 
a  year,  by  the  council  of  two  hundred,  on  the 
nomination  by  the  clergy.  The  C'onsistory  met 
every  Thursda}-  to  see  that  everything  in  the 
church  was  in  order.  They  had  the  |iower 
of  excommunication,  l)Ut  this  only  consisted  in 
exclusion  from  the  communitj-  of  the  faithful, 
and  the  loss  of  the  privilege  of  partaking  of  the 
Lord's  Supper.  It  also  decided  iiuestions  relat- 
ing to  marriage.  The  deacons  had  the  care  of 
the  poor  and  of  almsgiving.  Calvin  himself 
was  the  soul  of  the  whole  organization.  But  ho 
was  a-  cold,  stiff,  almost  gloomy  being,  and  his 
character  jiroduces  a  \ery  different  impression 
from  the  genial  warmth  of  Luther,  who  could  lie 
cheerful  and  merry  with  his  family.  Half  Old 
Testament  jirophcf,  half  Republican  demagogue, 
Calvin  could  do  anything  in  his  State,  but  it  was 
by  means  of  his  personal  influence,  the  authoritj' 
of  his  words,  'the  majesty  of  his  character,' as 
was  said  by  a  magistrate  of  Geneva  after  his 
death.  He  was  to  the  last  the  sim|dc  minister, 
whose  frugal  mode  of  life  appeared  to  his  ene- 
mies like  niggardliness.  After  a  reign  of  twenty- 
three  years,  he  left  behind  him  the  possessions  of 
a  mendicant  monk.  .  .  .  Xo  other  reformer  es- 
tablished so  rigid  a  church  discipline.  .  .  .  All 
noisy  games,  games  of  chance,  dancing,  singing 
of  jjrofane  songs,  cursing  and  swearing,  were 
forbidden,  and  .  .  .  church-going  antl  Sabbath- 
keeping  were  strictly  enjoined.  The  moral  po- 
lice took  account  of  everything.  Every  citizen 
had  to  be  at  home  b\'  nine  o'clock,  under  heavy 
penalties.  Adultery,  which  had  previously  been 
punished  by  a  few  days'  imprisonment  and  a 
small  fine,  was  now  punLshed  by  <leath.  ...  At 
a  lime  when  Europe  had  no  solid  results  of  re- 
form to  show,  this  little  State  of  Geneva  stood 
lip  as  a  great  power;  year  by  year  it  sent  forth 
ajiostles  into  the  world,  who  iireached  its  doc- 
trines ever}' where,  and  it  became  the  most  dreaded 
counterpoise  to  Rome,  when  Rome  no  longer  had 
any  Inilwark  to  defend  her.  ...  It  formed  a 
weighty  coiinterpoi.se  to  the  desperate  efforts 
which  the  ancient  Church  and  monarchical  power 
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wcTc  making  to  crush  the  spirit  of  the  Reforma- 
tiun.  It  was  impossible  to  oppose  Caraffa,  Philip 
II.,  and  the  Stuarts,  with  Luther's  passive  resis- 
tance ;  men  were  wanted  who  were  read}'  to  wage 
war  to  the  knife,  and  such  was  the  Calvinistic 
school.  It  everywhere  accepted  the  challenge; 
throughout  all  the  conflicts  for  political  and  re- 
ligious libert}-,  up  to  the  time  of  the  tir.st  emi- 
gration to  America,  in  France,  the  Netherlands, 
England,  and  Scotland,  we  recognise  the  Genevan 
school.  A  little  bit  of  the  world's  history  was 
enacted  in  Geneva,  which  forms  the  proudest 
portion  of  the  si.xteenth  and  seventeenth  cen- 
turies."—  L.  Hitusser,  The  Period  of  the  Reforma- 
tion, ch.  18. 

Also  in:  P.  Henry,  Life  mid  Times  of  Calvin, 
pt.  2-3.— J.  H.  :Merle  D'Aubigne,  Jlist.  of  the 
Reforniatioa  in  the  time  of  Calvin,  bk.  9 and  11. — 
F.'P.  Guizot,  Calirin,  ch.  12-23.— L.  von  Rankc. 
Civil  Wars  and  Monarchy  in  Frana;  Idth-l'ith 
Centuries,  ch.  8. 

A.  D.  1570. — Treaty  with  the  Duke  of  Sa- 
voy.— Agreement  of  non-molestation.  See  Sa- 
voy; A.  1).  l.-j.'iil-l.'iSO. 

A.  D.  1602-1603. — The  escalade  of  the  Sa- 
voyards and  its  repulse. — Treaty  of  St.  Julien. 
— Finding  a  pretext  in  some  hostile  manifesta- 
tions which  had  appeared  among  the  Genevese 
during  a  conflict  between  the  French  king  and 
himself,  Charles  Emanuel  I. ,  duke  of  Savoy,  chose 
to  ccmsidcr  himself  at  war  with  Geneva,  and 
"determined  to  fight  out  his  quarrel  without 
further  notice.  Tlie  night  of  the  Uth  to  the  12th 
of  December,  1602,  is  forever  memorable  in  the 
annals  of  Geneva.  4,000  Savoyards,  aided  by 
darkness,  attempted  the  escalade  of  its  walls ;  an 
unforeseen  accident  disconcerted  them ;  the  citi- 
zens exhibited  the  most  heroic  presence  of  mind: 
the  ladders  by  which  the  aggressors  ascended 
were  shot  down  by  a  random  cannon-ball ;  the 
troops  outside  fell  into  confusion;  those  who  had 
already  entered  the  town  were  either  mowed 
down  in  tight  or  hung  on  the  scaffold  on  the 
morrow;  thus  the  whole  enterprise  miscarried. 
It  was  in  vain  that  the  Duke  came  forward  with 
his  whole  host,  and  tried  to  prevail  by  open  force 
where  stratagem  had  failed.  He  was  thwarted 
by  the  intervention  of  the  French  and  Swiss,  and 
compelled  by  their  threats  to  sign  the  Treatv  of 
St.  .Julien  (July  21st,  160:^),  which  secured" the 
independence  of  the  Genevese.  Charles  never- 
theless did  not,  to  his  last  day,  give  up  his  de- 
signs upon  tliat  city." — A.  Gallenga,  Hist,  of 
Piedmont,  r.  'A,  eh.  2. 

A.  D.  1798. — Forcibly  united  to  the  French 
Republic.  See  Switzerla^'D  ;  A.  1).  1792- 
1T9S. 

A.  D.  1814. — United  with  the  Swiss  Con- 
federation. See  SwiTZEKLAND:  A.  D.  1S0:3- 
1(?4S, 

A.  D.  1815. — United  as  a  canton  to  the 
Swiss  Confederation,  by  the  Congress  of 
■Vienna.     See  Vienna,  The  Congress  of. 

GENEVA  CONVENTION,  The.  See  Red 
Cross. 

GENEVA  TRIBUNAL  OF  ARBITRA- 
TION. See  Al.vbam A  Claims:  A.  D.  1871.  and 
1871-1872. 

GENEVOIS,  The.  See  S.woy  and  Pied- 
mont;   llTH-l.'JTU  CENTmiES. 

GENGHIS  KHAN,  The  conquests  of.     See 

>Iox(;oLS;  A.  D.  115;J-1227. 
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GENOA:  Origin  and  rise  of  the  city. — "Gen- 
oa, anciently  Genua,  was  the  chief  maritime 
city  of  Liguria,  and  afterwards  a  Roman  muni- 
cipium.  Under  the  Lombards  the  constant  inva 
sions  of  the  Saracens  united  the  professions  of 
trade  and  war,  and  its  greatest  merchants  be- 
came also  its  greatest  generals,  while  its  naval 
captains  were  also  merchants.  The  Crusades 
were  of  great  advantage  to  Genoa  [see  Crusades  : 
A.  D.  1104-1111]  in  enabling  it  to  establish  trad- 
ing settlements  as  far  as  the  Black  Sea ;  but  the 
power  of  Pisa  in  the  East,  as  well  as  its  posses- 
sion of  Corsica  and  Sardinia,  led  to  wars  between 
it  and  Genoa,  in  which  the  Genoese  took  Corsica 
[see  Corsica:  Early  History]  and  drove  the 
Pisans  out  of  Sardinia.  By  land  the  Genoese 
territory  was  extended  to  Nice  on  one  side  and  to 
Spezia  on  the  other." — A.  J.  C.  Hare,  Cities  of 
yortliern  and  Central  Italy,  r.  1.  p.  30. 

A.  D.  1256-1257.— Battles  with  the  Vene- 
tians at  Acre.     See  Vf.nki::  A.  I).  12.")li-12.j7. 

A.  D.  1261-1299. — The  supplanting  of  Venice 
at  Constantinople  and  in  the  Black  Sea  trade. 
— Colonies  in  the  Crimea. — 'Wars  with  Venice. 
— Victory  at  Curzola  and  favorable  treaty  of 
peace. — "  During  the  Latin  dyna.sty  in  Constan- 
tinople the  Genoese  never  gained  the  first  place 
in  the  commerce  of  the  Black  Sea.  ...  It  was 
Venice  who  held  the  key  of  all  this  commerce,  at 
Constantinople;  when,  after  diverting  the  whole 
course  of  the  fourth  Crusade,  she  induced  Chris- 
tendom to  waste  its  energies  on  subduing  the 
Greek  empire  for  her  benefit  [sec  Byzantixe 
Empire  :  A.  D.  1203-1204].  "With  the  exiled  Greek 
d.ynasty,  however,  the  Genoese  were  always  on 
the  best  of  terms,  at  Trebizond,  Nicea,  and  in 
Roumania;  and  recognizing  that  as  long  as  the 
Latins  were  all-powerful  in  Constantinople  she 
would  have  to  relinquish  the  cream  of  the  Black 
Sea  commerce  to  the  Queen  of  the  Adriatic,  she 
at  length  determined  to  strike  a  bold  stroke  and 
replace  a  Greek  again  on  the  throne."  This  was 
accomplished  in  1261.  when  Baldwin  II.  fled  from 
the  Byzantine  capital  and  ^Michael  Paleologus 
took  possession  of  his  throne  and  crown  (see 
Greek  Empire  of  Nicea:  A.  D.  1204-1261). 
For  the  assistance  given  in  that  revolution,  the 
Genoese  obtained  the  treaty  of  Ninfeo,  "which 
firmly  established  their  inHuence  in  the  Black 
Sea.  .  .  .  Thus  did  the  brave  mariner-town  of 
Genoa  turn  the  scale  of  the  vast,  but  rotten, 
Eastern  Empire^  and  licr  reward  was  manifold. 
The  gratefid  emperor  gave  her  streets  antl  quays 
in  Constantinople,  immunity  from  tribute,  and  a 
free  passage  for  her  commerce.  ...  In  addition 
to  these  excellent  terms  in  the  treaty  of  2Sinfeo, 
the  emjieror  conceded  to  various  Genoese  private 
families  numerous  islands  in  the  Archipelago. 
.  .  .  But  the  great  nucleus  of  this  power  was  the 
streets,  churches,  and  quays  iu  Constantinople 
which  were  allotted  to  the  Genoese,  and  formed 
a  vast  emiiorium  of  strength  and  commerce, 
which  must  have  eventintlly  led  to  entire  pos- 
session of  Constantinople,  had  not  the  '  podesta, '  or 
ruler  of  the  Genoese  colony  there,  thought  fit, 
from  persona!  motives,  or  from  large  offers  made 
him  by  the  Venetians,  to  attempt  a  restoration  of 
the  Latin  line.  .  .  .  His  conspiracy  was  dis- 
covered. an<l  the  Genoese  were  sent  awaj-  in  a 
body  to  Eraclea.  However,  on  representation 
from  home  that  it  was  none  of  their  doing,  and 
that  Guercio  had  been  acting  entirely  on  his  own 
account,  the  emperor  yielded  in  perpetuity  to  the 
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Genoese  the  towu  of  I\im.  on  the  sole  condition 
tliat  tlie  jrovernors  should  do  him  lioniiige  [see, 
nlso.  Constantinopt.e:  A.  I).  I'^til-U.");!].  .  .  . 
Thus  were  the  Genoese  est;ililishe(l  in  this  com- 
maudiiiir  position;  here  they  had  a  separate  gov- 
ernment of  tlieir  own,  from  here  they  ruled  the 
road  of  commerce  from  China  to  Europe;  and, 
taking  advantage  of  tlie  weakness  of  the  em- 
perors, they  were  able  to  do  much  as  they  wished 
about  building  fortresses  and  palaces,  with  gar- 
dens to  the  water's  edge;  and  thus  from  Pera, 
with  its  citadel  of  Galata  behind  it,  they  were 
enabled  to  dictate  what  terms  they  pleased  to 
sliips  ]iassing  to  and  from  tlie  Bosphorus. "  In 
the  Black  Sea.  "from  time  immemorial,  the  small 
tongue  of  land  now  known  as  the  Crimea,  then 
as  the  Taurie  Chersonese,  was  the  mart  towards 
which  all  the  caravan  trade  of  Asia  was  directed 
by  this  northern  road,  and  upon  this  tongue  of 
land  s])rang  uji  a  group  of  noble  cities  which, 
uiuil  tinally  seized  by  the  Turks,  were  without 
exeeiUion  (ienoesc  property.  Of  these,  CalTa  was 
the  cliiif.  Wlien  tliis  city  was  built  on  the 
ruins  of  Theodosia,  and  by  whom,  is  somewdiat 
shrouded  in  mystery.  Certain  it  is  that  Genoa 
had  a  colony  here  soon  after  the  first  Crusade. 
.  .  .  Seconil  only  to  Caffa  in  importance,  and  bet- 
ter known  to  us  by  name,  was  the  town  of  Crim, 
which  gave  its  name  eventually  to  the  whole 
peninsula,  which  originally  it  had  got  from  the 
Crim  Tatars.  .  .  .  Prior  to  its  cession  to  the 
Genoese,  it  had  been  the  residence  of  a  Tatar 
emperor.  .  .  .  Here,  then,  in  this  narrow  tongue 
of  land,  which  we  now  call  the  Crimea,  was  the 
kernel  of  Genoese  prosperity.  As  long  as  she 
flotirished  here  she  flourished  at  home.  And 
when  at  length  the  Turkisli  scourge  swept  over 
this  peninsula  and  swallowed  up  her  colonies,  the 
Ligurian  Hepulilic.  by  a  process  of  slow  decay, 
withered  like  a  sapless  tree."  Tlie  supplanting 
of  the  Venetians  at  Constantinople  by  the  Genoese, 
and  the  great  advantages  gained  by  the  latter  in 
the  commerce  of  the  Black  Sea,  led  necessarily 
to  war  between  the  rival  republics.  "To  main- 
tain her  newly  acquired  intluence  in  the  East, 
Genoa  .sent  forth  a  fleet  under  the  joint  command 
of  Pierino  Grimaldi,  a  noble,  and  Perchelto  Mal- 
lone,  the  people's  representative.  They  encoun- 
tered tlie  Venetian  squadron  at  Walvasia  [1263] 
which  was  greatly  inferior  to  their  own.  But 
as  tlie  combatants  were  just  warming  to  their 
work,  Mallone,  actuated  b}'  party  spirit,  with- 
drew his  ships  and  sailed  away.  The  Venetians 
could  scarcely  believe  what  they  saw;  they  an- 
ticipated some  deep  laid  stratagem,  and  withdrew 
for  a  while  from  the  contest.  When  however 
they  beheld  Mallone's  galleys  fairly  under  sail, 
they  wonderingly  attacked  Grimaldi  and  his  13 
shijis  and  obtained  an  easy  victory.     Grimaldi 

fell  at  his  post This  fatal  day  of  JIalvasia 

[sometimes  called  the  battle  of  Sette  Pozzi] 
might  easily  have  secured  Venice  her  lost  place 
in  the  Black  Sea  had  she  been  able  to  follow  up 
her  victory,  but  with  ine.\])licable  want  of  vigour 
she  remained  inactive."  Genoa,  meantime,  re- 
covered from  the  disaster  and  sent  out  another 
fleet  which  captured  a  rich  scpiadron  of  Venetian 
merchant  ships  in  the  Adriatic,  taking  large 
booty.  "  It  surprises  us  immensely  to  find  how 
for  the  next  thirty  years  Genoa  was  able  to  keep 
up  a  desultory  warfare  with  Venice,  when  she 
was  at  the  height  of  her  struggle  with  Pisa;  and 
it  surprises  us  still  more  that  Venice  raised  not  a 


hand  to  as.sist  Pisa,  though  she  was  on  most 
friendly  terms  with  her,  and  when  by  so  doing 
she  could  have  ruined  Genoa.  .  .  .  After  the  fall 
of  Pisa  at  Meloria,  in  1296  [12.S4],  Genoa  could 
transfer  her  attention  with  all  the  greater  vigour 
to  her  contest  against  Venice.  Four  years  after 
this  victory  men's  minds  were  again  bent  on  war. 
Venice  cared  not  to  ])ay  a  tax  to  her  rival  on  all 
ships  which  went  to  Caffa,  Genoa  resented  the 
treatment  she  had  received  in  Cyprus,  and  thus 
the  rivals  ]jrepare(l  for  another  and  more  deter- 
mined contest  for  supremacy."  The  Venetians 
sent  a  fleet  to  operate  in  the  Black  Sea.  "Fire  was 
set  to  tlie  houses  of  Galata,  irreparable  damage 
was  done  to  CalTa,  and  in  the  Archipelago  eveiy- 
thiiig  Genoese  was  burnt,  and  then  off  they  sailed 
for  Cyprus,  whilst  the  Genoese  were  scpiabbling 
amongst  themselves.  AVith  much  trouble  the 
many  rulers  of  Genoa  succeeded  at  length  in  ad- 
justing their  dilference,  and  a  goo<lly  array  of  76 
galleys  was  entrusted  to  the  care  of  Lamba  D'Oria 
to  punish  thi^  Venetians  for  their  depreilations. 
,  .  ,  Much  larger  was  the  force  Venice  produced 
for  the  contest,  and  when  the  combatants  met  off 
Curzola,  amongst  the  Dalmatian  islands,  the 
Genoese  were  anxious  to  come  to  terms,  and 
sought  them,  but  the  Venetians  haughtily  re- 
fused. .  .  .  This  battle  of  Curzola  [September 
8,  1298]  was  a  sharp  and  vehement  struggle,  and 
resulted  in  terrilile  lo.ss  to  the  Venetians,  four  of 
whose  galleys  alone  escaped  to  tell  the  tale.  .  .  . 
Had  Lamba  D'Oria  but  driven  the  contest  home, 
Venice  was  ill-prepared  to  meet  him;  as  it  was, 
he  determined  to  sail  olf  to  Genoa,  taking  with 
him  the  Venetian  admiral  .  .  .  Dandolo.  Chained 
to  the  mast  of  his  own  vessel,  and  miiible  to  sus- 
tain the  cfTecls  of  his  humiliation,  there,  as  he 
stood,  Dandolo  dashed  his  head  against  the  mast 
and  died.  .  .  .  The  natural  result  of  such  a  vic- 
tory was  a  most  favourable  peace  for  Genoa, 
signed  tinder  the  direction  of  Matteo  Vi.scouti, 
lord  of  Jlilan,  in  1299;  and  thus  the  century 
clo.sed  on  Genoa  as  without  doubt  the  most 
pow'erfid  state  in  Italy,  and  unquestionably  the 
mistress  of  the  Mediterranean.  .  .  .  The  next 
outbreak  of  war  between  the  two  Hepublies  had 
its  origin  in  the  occupation  of  the  island  of  Chios, 
in  1349,"  and  (Jenoa  in  that  struggle  encountered 
not  the  Venetians  alone,  but  the  Greeks  and 
Catalans  in  alliance  with  them  (see  Constanti- 
Nofi.E:  A.  D.  1348-1355).— .J.  T.  Bent,  Genoa: 
How  the  JlepiiMie  rune  ami  fell,  cli.  6  <iinl  8. 

Also  in:  AV.  C.  Hazlitt,  Hist,  of  tlie  Venetian, 
Mepiihlic,  eh.  \\{r.  2). 

A.  D.  1282-1290. — 'War  with  Pisa. —  The 
great  victory  of  Meloria. — Capture  of  the  chain 
of  the  Pisan  harbor.     See  Pisa  :  A.  D.  1063-1293. 

A.  D.  1313. — Alliance  with  the  Emperor 
Henry  VII.  against  Naples.  See  Italy:  A.  D. 
131ii-i:!13. 

A.  D.  1318-1319. — Feuds  of  the  four  great 
families. — Siege  of  the  city  by  the  exiles  and 
the  Lombard  princes,  and  its  defense  by  the 
King  of  Naples.     See  Italy:   A.  D.  1313-1;!:!(1. 

A.  D.  1348-1355. —  'War  with  the  Greeks, 
Venetians  and  Aragonese.  See  Constantino- 
i-lk:   a  D.  1348-13.55. 

A.  D.  1353. — Annexed  by  the  Visconti  to 
their  Milanese  principality.  See  .Mila.n  :  A.  D. 
1277-1447. 

A.  D.  1378-1379. — Renewed  war  with  Ven- 
ice.—The  victory  at  Pola.  See  Venice:  A.  I>. 
1378-1379. 
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A.  D.  1379-1381. —  The  disastrous  war  of 
Chioggia. — Venice  triumphant.  See  Venice: 
A.  I).  i:!TO-l:iSl. 

A.  D.  1381-1422. — A  succession  of  foreign 
masters  : — The  King  of  France,  the  Marquis 
of  Monferrat  and  the  Duke  of  Milan. — TIil' 
liistciry  <if  (Jean;!  for  more  than  a  cpntury  after 
the  disastrous  War  of  Chioggia  "is  one  long 
and  melaneholy  tissue  of  internal  and  external 
troubles,  coming  faster  and  faster  upon  one 
another  as  the  inherent  vitality  of  the  Republic 
grew  weaker.  .  .  .  During  this  period  we  have 
a  constant  and  unhealthy  craving  for  foreign 
masters,  be  they  Marquises  of  Jlonferrato,  Dukes 
of  Jlilan,  or  the  more  formidable  subverters  of 
freedom,  the  kings  of  France.  ...  In  i;!!IO  .  .  . 
Adorno  [then  doge  of  Genoa],  finding  himself  un- 
able to  tyrannize  as  he  wished,  decided  on  hand- 
ing over  the  government  to  Charles  VI.  of  France. 
In  this  he  was  ably  backed  up  by  many  members 
of  the  old  nobility,  as  the  signatures  to  the  treaty 
testify.  The  king  was  to  be  entitled  '  Defender 
of  the  Commune  and  People,'  and  was  to  respect 
in  every  way  the  existing  order  of  things.  So 
on  the  3Tth  of  November,  in  that  year,  the  great 
bell  in  the  tower  of  the  ducal  palace  was  rung, 
the  French  standard  was  raised  by  the  side  of  the 
red  cross  of  Genoa,  and  in  the  great  council  hall, 
where  her  rulers  had  sat  for  centuries,  now  sat 
enthroned  the  French  ambassadors,  whilst  Anto- 
niotto  Adorno  handed  over  to  them  the  sceptre 
and  keys  of  the  city.  These  symbols  of  govern- 
ment were  graciousl}'  restored"  to  him,  with  the 
admonition  that  he  should  no  longer  be  styled 
'doge,'  but  'governor'  in  the  name  of  France. 
Thus  did  Adorno  sell  his  country  for  the  love  of 
liower.  preferring  to  be  the  head  of  manj' slaves, 
rather  than  to  live  as  a  subordinate  in  a  free  com- 
munity. The  first  two  governors  sent  by  France 
after  Adorno's  death  were  unable  to  cojie  with 
the  seething  mass  of  corruption  they  found  within 
the  city  walls,  until  the  ^Marshal  Boucicault  wa.s 
sent,  whose  name  was  far  famed  for  crueltv  in 
Spain  against  the  Moors,  in  Bulgaria  against  the 
Turks,  and  in  France  against  the  rebels."  The 
government  of  Boucicault  was  hard  and  cruel, 
and  "  his  name  is  handed  down  by  the  Genoese  as 
the  most  hateful  of  her  many  tyrants."  In  1409 
they  took  advantage  of  his  absence  from  the  city 
to  bring  in  the  Marquis  of  ]\Ionferrato.  wlio  es- 
tablished himself  in  his  place.  "  It  was  but  for 
a  brief  period  that  the  Genoese  submitted  to  the 
Marquis  of  Monferrato;  they  preferred  to  return 
to  their  doges  and  internal  quarrels.  .  .  .  Through- 
out the  city  nothing  was  heard  but  the  din  of 
arms.  Brother  fought  against  brother,  father 
against  sou,  and  for  the  whole  of  an  unusually 
chill  December,  in  1414,  there  was  not  a  by-path 
in  Genoa  which  was  not  paved  with  lances,  bat- 
tle-axes and  dead  bodies.  .  .  .  Out  of  this  fiery 
trial  Genoa  at  length  emerged  with  Tommaso 
Campofregoso  as  her  doge,  one  of  the  few  bright 
lights  which  ilhnnined  Lignria  during  the  early 
liart  of  this  century.  .  .  .  The  Genoese  arms 
during  this  time  of  quiescence  again  shone  forth 
with  something  of  their  ancient  brilliancy.  Cor- 
sica was  s\ibdued.  and  a  substantial  league  was 
formed  with  Henry  V.  of  England,  .  .  .  14'-1,  bj' 
which  perpetual  friendship  and  peace  by  land 
and  .sea  was  sworn.  Short,  however,  was  the 
[leriod  during  which  Genoa  could  rest  contented 
at  home.  Campofregoso  was  driven  from  the 
dogeship,  and  Filippo  Maria,  Viscouti  of  Jlilan, 
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was  appointed  protector  of  the  Republic  [1433], 
and  through  this  allegiance  the  Genoese  were 
drawn  into  an  unprofitable  war  for  the  succession 
in  Naples,  in  which  the  Duke  of  Milan  and  the 
Pope  supported  the  claims  of  Queen  .loanna  and 
her  adopted  son,  Louis  of  Anjou.  against  Al- 
phonso  of  Aragon." — J.  T.  Bent.  Genua,  ch.  9. — 
Tlie  rnirer.«,irjn.«t..  eh.  78.  K(ct.  3-4  (-•.  •2."i). 

A.  D.  1385-1386. — Residence  of  Pope  Urban 
VI.     See  lT.u.Y(SouTrip:n.N):  A.  I).  i:M;!-18Si». 

A.  D.  1407-1448. — The  Bank  of  St.  George. 
— "The  IjLUik  of  St.  George  was  founded  in 
Genoa  in  the  year  1407.  It  was  an  immense  suc- 
cess and  a  great  support  to  the  government.  It 
gradually  became  a  republic  within  the  republic, 
more  peaceful  and  better  regulated  than  its  mis- 
tress." In  1448  the  administration  of  Cfjrsica  and 
of  the  Genoese  colonies  in  the  Levant  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  Bank,  which  thenceforward  ap- 
pointed governors  and  conducted  Cf)lonial  affairs. 
— G.  B.  Malleson,  Studies  from  Genoese  History, 
p.  75. 

Also  dj:  J.  T.  Bent,  Genoa,  ch.  11. — See,  also, 
Corsica  :  E.\rly  iiisTonv. 

A.  D.  1421-1435. — Submission  to  the  Duke 
of  Milan,  and  recovery  of  the  freedom  of  the 
city.     See   It.\ly:  A.  D.    141-2-1447. 

A.  D.  1458-1464. — Renewed  struggles  of  do- 
mestic faction  and  changes  of  foreign  masters. 
— Submission  to  the  Dukes  of  Milan. — "(len- 
oa,  wearied  with  internal  convulsions,  which 
followed  each  other  incessantly,  had  lost  all  in- 
fluence over  the  rest  of  Italy;  continually  op- 
pressed by  faction,  it  no  longer  preserved  even 
the  recollection  of  liberty.  In  14.58,  it  had  sub- 
mitted to  the  king  of  France,  then  Charles  VII.  ; 
and  John  of  Anjou,  duke  of  Calabria,  had  come 
to  exercise  the  functions  of  governor  in  the 
king's  name.  He  made  it,  at  the  same  time,  his 
fortress,  from  whence  to  attack  the  kingdom  of 
Naples  [see  Italy:  A.  D.  1447-1480].  But  this 
war  had  worn  out  the  patience  of  the  Genoese ; 
they  rose  against  the  French  ;  and,  on  the  17th  of 
.July,  1461,  destroyed  the  army  sent  to  subdue 
them  by  Rene  of  Anjou.  The  Genoese  had  no 
sooner  thrown  off  a  foreign  yoke  than  they  be- 
came divided  into  two  factions,  —  the  Adorni  and 
the  Fregosi  [severally  partisans  of  two  families 
of  that  name  which  contended  for  the  control  of 
the  republic]:  both  had  at  diifereut  times,  and 
more  than  once,  given  them  a  doge.  The  more 
violent  and  tyrannical  of  these  factious  magis- 
trates was  Paolo  Fregoso,  also  archbishop  of 
Genoa,  who  had  returned  to  his  country,  in  1402, 
as  chief  of  banditti;  and  left  it  again,  two  years 
afterwards,  as  chief  of  a  band  of  pirates.  The 
Genoese,  disgusted  with  their  independence, 
which  was  cUsgraced  by  so  many  crimes  and 
disturbances,  had,  on  the  13th  of  .Vpril,  1464, 
yielded  to  Francesco  Sforza,  duke  of  Milan;  and 
afterwards  remained  subject  to  his  son  Galeazzo. " 
—.1.  C.  L.  de  Sisniondi,  Hist,  of  the  Italian  lie- 
imhlics,  ch.  11. 

Also  IN:  B.  Dufifv,  The  Tusctin  Repuhlics,  ch. 
23. 

A.  D.  1475. — Loss  of  possessions  in  the 
Crimea.     See  TntKs:    A.  D.  I451-14S1. 

A.  D.  1500-1507. — Capitulation  to  Louis 
XXL  of  France,  conqueror  of  Milan. — Revolt 
and  subjugation. — Bv  the  conquest  of  .Milan 
(see  Italy:  A.  D.  1499-1.500),  Louis  XII.  of 
France  acciuired  the  sign(U-ia  of  Genoa,  wdiich 
had  been  hckl  by  the  deposed  duke,  Ludovico 
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Sforza.  "  Accordinjr  to  the  rapitiilatiorr,  one 
half  of  till'  niajiistrati'S  of  (Jfiioa  sIkuiIiI  be  iiobli'. 
the  other  hiilf  plelieian.  They  were  to  be  chosen 
by  the  suffrages  of  their  fellow-eitizens;  they 
were  to  retain  the  government  of  the  whole  of 
Liguria,  and  the  administration  of  their  own 
finances,  willi  the  reservation  of  a  tixed  sum 
payable  yearly  to  the  king  of  France.  But  the 
French  could  never  comprehend  that  nobles  were 
on  an  etjuality  with  villains;  that  a  king  was 
bound  by  conclilions  imposed  by  his  subjects;  or 
that  money  could  be  refused  to  him  who  liad 
force.  All  the  capittdations  of  Genoa  were  succes- 
sively violated;  while  the  Genoese  nol)les  ranged 
themselves  on  the  side  of  a  king  against  their 
country:  thej-  were  known  to  carry  insolently 
about  them  a  dagger,  on  which  was  inscribed, 
'Cliastise  villains';  so  iniiiatient  were  thev  to 
separate  them.selves  from  the  i)eople,  even  by 
meanness  and  a.ssassinal ion.  That  people  could 
not  supi)ort  the  double  yoke  of  a  foreign  master 
and  of  nol)les  who  betrayed  their  country.  On 
the  7th  of  Feliruary,  l.'JOT,  they  revolted,  drove 
out  the  French,  proclaimed  the  republic,  and 
named  a  new  doge ;  but  time  failed  them  to  or- 
ganize their  defence.  On  the  'M  of  April.  Louis 
Jidvauceil  from  (Jrenolile  with  a  jKJwerful  army. 
He  soon  arrived  before  Genoa:  the  newlj'-raised 
militia,  unable  to  withstand  veteran  troops,  were 
defeated.  Louis  entered  Genoa  on  the  29th  of 
April;  and  immediately  sent  the  doge  and  the 
greater  number  of  the  generous  citizens,  who 
had  signalized  themselves  in  the  defence  of  their 
country,  to  the  scaffold." — I.  C.  L.  de  Sismondi, 
JIi.il.  (If  the  Ilidiiin  J^cpiililiri/.  rh.  14. 

Also  in:  L.  von  Uanke,  y//V/.  of  Ihc  I.ntin  uml 
Tt'iitdidc  XdtioiiKfriiii,  1494  to  VAA.  p.  200. 

A.  D.  1527-1528. — French  dominion  momen- 
tarily restored  and  then  overthrown  by  An- 
drew Doria. — The  republic  revived.  See 
Italy:  A.  I).  l.V2;-l.")29. 

A.  D.  1528-1559. — The  conspiracy  of  Fiesco 
and  its  failure.  —  Revolt  and  recovery  of  Cor- 
sica.—  ■•  Sustained  liy  the  aldlity  of  Doria.  and 
])rotected  by  the  arms  of  Charles  V..  the  Kepub- 
iic.  during  near  nineteen  years  subsequent  to 
this  auspicious  revolution,  continued  in  the  en- 
joyment of  dignified  independence  and  repose. 
But,  the  memorable  consjjiracy  of  Louis  Fiesco, 
Count  of  Lavagna,  the  Catiline  of  Liguria,  had 
nearly  sidiverted  Genoa,  and  reduced  it  anew  to 
the  obedience  of  France,  or  exposed  it  once  more 
to  all  the  misfortunes  of  anarcliy.  The  ma.ssacre 
of  Doria  and  his  family  constituted  one  of  the 
primary  objects  of  the  plot;  while  the  dis.simu- 
iation,  intrepidity,  and  capacity,  which  marked 
its  leader  .  .  .  liave  rendered  the  attempt  one  of 
the  most  extraordinary  related  in  modern  history. 
It  was  accomi)anicd  with  complete  success  till  the 
moment  of  its  termination.  .leannetin  Doria,  the 
heir  of  that  house,  having  ju'rislied  by  the  dag- 
ger, and  Andrew,  his  uncle,  being  with  difficulty 
saved  by  his  servants,  who  transported  him  out 
of  the  city,  the  Genoese  Senate  was  about  to 
submit  unconditionally  to  Fiesco,  when  that 
nobleman,  by  a  sudden  and  accidental  death,  at 
once  rendered  abortive  his  own  hopes  and  those 
of  his  followers.  The  government,  resuming 
courage.  exi)elled  the  surviving  conspirators;  and 
Doria, On  his  return  to  the  city,  sullied  the  lustre 
of  his  high  character,  by  proceeding  to  acts  of 
cruelty  against  the  brothers  and  adherents  of  the  1 
Count  of  Lavagna.     Notwithstanding  this  cul-   | 
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pablc  anil  vindictive  excess,  he  continueil  invari- 
ably tirin  to  the  political  prin<iplcs  w  hich  he  had 
inculcated,  for  maintaining  the  freedom  of  the 
Commonwealth.  Philip.  Prince  of  Spain,  son  of 
Charles  V.,  having  visited  Genoa  in  the  suc- 
ceeding year,  attempted  to  induce  the  senate, 
imderspecious  pretences  of  .securing  their  safety, 
to  consent  to  the  construction  of  a  citadel,  garri- 
soned by  Spaniards.  lint  lie  found  in  that  as- 
sembly, as  well  as  in  Dori:i,  an  insurmountable 
opposition  to  the  measure,  which  was  rejected 
with  unanimous  indignation.  The  island  of 
Corsica,  which  had  been  subjected  for  ages  to 
Genoa,  and  which  was  oppressed  l)ya  tyraindcal 
administration,  took  up  arms  at  this  period  [l.'j.'iS 
l.").")9] ;  ;ind  the  French  having  aided  the  insur- 
gents, they  maintained  a  long  and  successful 
struggle  against  their  o])pre,ssors.  ]5ut  the  iieace 
concluded  at  Cateau  between  Philip,  King  of 
Spain,  and  Henry  II.,  in  whicli  the  Si)anish  court 
dictated  terms  to  France,  obliged  that  nation  to 
evacuate  their  Corsican  accpusitions,  and  to  re- 
store the  island  to  the  Genoese  [see  Fn.\NCE: 
A.  D.  1547-1  r).-)9].  Soon  afterwards  |15.-,9],  at 
the  very  advanced  age  of  ninety,  Andrew  Doria 
expired  in  his  own  palace,  surrounded  by  the 
people  on  whom  hc'  had  conferred  freedom  and 
tranquillity;  leaving  the  Commonwealth  in  do- 
mestic repose  anil  \uidisturl)ed  by  foreign  war." 
—Sir  N.  W.  AVraxall,  Hist,  of  Fntnce,  1574- 
1610,  V.  2,  p/).  4:}-i4. 

Also  IX:  G.  B.  JIalleson,  Studies  from  Genoese 
Ilistorn.  ch.  1-:?. 

A.  D.  1625-1626. — Unsuccessful  attack  by 
France  and  Savoy.  See  Fii.vxcE:  A.  D.  1(!24- 
1626. 

A.  D.  1745. — The  republic  sides  -with  Spain 
and  France  in  the  War  of  the  Austrian  Suc- 
cession.    See  Italy;  A.  D.  174."). 

A.  D.  1746-1747. — Surrendered  to  the  Aus- 
trians.  —  Popular  rising.  —  Expulsion  of  the 
Austrian  garrison. — Long  siege  and  deliver- 
ance of  the  city.     See   Italy:   A.  D.    17-16-1747. 

A.  D.  1748. — Territory  secured  by  the  Treaty 
of  Aix-la-Chapelle.  See  AlX-I.A-CllAPEI,LE: 
A.  I).  174S. 

A.  D.  1768. — Cession  of  Corsica  to  France. 
See  Corsica:  A.  1).  1729-1769. 

A.  D.  1796. — Treaty  of  peace  with  France. 
SeeFuANCK:  A.  I).  1796  (( )rTonKi!). 

A.  D.  1797. — Revolution  forced  by  Bona- 
parte.— Creation  of  the  Ligurian  Republic. 
•See  FiiANiK:   A.  D.  1797  (May— (irroi'.Ki!). 

A.  D.  1800.— Siege  by  the  Austrians. — Mas- 
s^na's  defense. — Surrender  of  the  city.  See 
France:  A.  I),  isoo-isiil  (.May— Feisriary). 

A.  D.  1805. — Surrender  of  independence. — 
Annexation  to  France.  See  France:  A.  D. 
isi)4_lsil.-,. 

A,  D.  1814.— Reduction  of  the  forts  by  Eng- 
lish troops.— Surrender  of  the  French  garri- 
son.    See  Italy:   A.  D.  1S14. 

A.  D.  1814-1815.— Annexation  to  the  king- 
dom of  Sardinia.  See  France:  A.  D.  1814 
(.Vi'RiL— June);  and  Vienna,  Tile  Conguess  of. 


GENOLA,  Battle  of  (1799).  Sec  France: 
A.  I).  1799  (ArotsT- Deiemuhr). 

GENS,  GENTES,  GENTILES.— "  When 
Roman  history  begins,  there  were  within  the 
city,  and  sidxirdinate  to  the  common  city  gov- 
ernment, a  large  number  of  smaller  bodies,  each 
of  which  iircserved  its  individuality  and  some 
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semblance  of  governmental  machinery.  These 
were  clans  [gens],  and  in  prehistoric  times  each 
of  them  is  taken  to  have  had  an  independent  po- 
litical existence,  living  apart,  worshiping  its  own 
gods,  and  ruled  over  by  its  own  chieftain.  This 
clan  organization  is  not  supposed  to  have  been 
peculiar  at  all  to  Home,  but  ancient  society  in 
general  was  composed  of  an  indefinite  number  of 
such  bodies,  which,  at  the  outset,  treated  with 
each  other  in  a  small  way  as  nations  might  treat 
with  each  other  to-day.  It  needs  to  be  noted, 
however,  that,  at  any  rate,  so  far  as  Rome  is 
concerned,  this  is  a  matter  of  inference,  not  of 
historiciil  proof.  The  earliest  political  divisions 
in  Latium  of  wliich  we  have  any  trace  consisted  of 
such  clans  united  into  conunimities.  If  they  ever 
existed,  seiiarately,  therefore  their  union  must 
have  been  deliberate  and  arliticial.  and  the  l)ody 
thus  formed  was  the  canton  ('civitas'  or  ■  popu- 
lus  ').  Each  cantitn  had  a  fixeil  common  strong- 
hold (' capitoliuni."  'height, 'or  'arx' — cf.  'arceo' 
—  'citadel')  situated  on  some  central  elevation. 
The  clans  dwelt  around  in  hamlets  ('  vici '  or 
■  pagi')  scattered  through  the  canton.  Original- 
ly, the  central  stronghold  was  not  a  place  of 
residence  like  the  'pagi,'  but  a  place  of  refuge 
.  .  .  and  a  place  of  meeting.  ...  In  all  of  this, 
therefore,  the  clan  seems  to  lie  at  the  very  foun- 
dation. .  .  .  Any  clan  in  the  beginning,  of 
course,  must  have  been  simply  a  family.  When 
it  grew  so  large  as  to  be  divided  into  sections. 
the  sections  were  known  as  families  Cfamilia'') 
and  their  union  was  the  clan.  In  this  view  the 
family,  as  we  tind  it  existing  in  the  Roman  state, 
was  a  subdivision  of  the  clan.  In  other  words, 
historically,  families  did  not  imite  to  form  clans, 
but  the  clan  was  the  primitive  thing,  and  the 
families  were  its  branches.  ^leii  thus  recog- 
nized kinship  of  a  double  character.  They  were 
related  to  all  the  members  of  their  clan  as  '  gen- 
tiles,' and  again  more  closely  to  all  the  members 
of  their  branch  of  the  clan  at  once  as  'gentiles' 
and  also  as  'agnati.'  As  already  stated,  men  be- 
longed to  the  same  family  ('agnati')  when  they 
could  trace  their  descent  through  males  from  a 
common  ancestor  who  gave  its  name  to  the 
family,  or,  what  is  the  same  thing,  was  its  epo- 
nym.  Between  the  members  of  a  clan  the  chief 
evidence  of  relationsiiip  in  historical  times  was 
tradition.  .  .  .  \Vc  have  thus  outlined  what  is 
known  as  the  patriarchal  theory  of  society,  and 
hinted  at  its  application  to  certain  facts  in  Roman 
history.  It  should  be  remembered,  however, 
that  it  is  only  a  theory,  and  that  it  is  open  to 
some  apparent  and  to  some  real  criticism." — A. 
Titthe,  Dertiiip)nei(t  <if  thelluman  Const.,  ch.  2. — 
T.^Mommsen,  IIM.  of  liwue,  hk.  1,  ch.  5.— "The 
patricians  were  divided  into  certain  private  as.so- 
ciatious,  called  Gentes,  which  we  may  translate 
Houses  or  Clans.  All  the  members  of  each  Gens 
were  called  gentiles;  and  they  bore  the  same 
name,  which  always  ended  in  -ins ;  as  for  instance, 
every  member  of  the  Julian  Gens  was  a  Julius; 
every  member  of  the  Cornelian  Gens  was  a 
Cornelius,  and  so  on.  Xow  in  every  Gens  there 
were  a  number  of  Families  which  were  distin- 
guished by  a  name  added  to  the  name  of  the 
Gens  Thus  the  Scipios,  Sullas,  Cinnas,  Cethegi, 
Lentuli,  were  all  families  of  the  Cornelian  Gens. 
Lastly,  every  person  of  every  Family  w-as  denoted 
by  a  name  prefixed  to  the  name  of  the  Gens. 
The  name  of  the  person  was,  in  Latin,  pr;enomen , 
thai  of  the  Gens  or  House,  uomeu ,  that  of  the 


Family,  cognomen.  Thus  Cains  Julius  Cscsar 
was  a  person  of  the  Ciestir  Familj'  in  the  Julian 
Gens;  Lucius  Cornelius  Scipio  was  a  person  of 
the  Scipio  Familv  in  the  Cornelian  Gens;  and  so 
forth."— H.  G.  Liddell,  Hint,  of  lio,,,,;  bk.  1,  ch. 
3. — "  There  is  no  word  in  the  English  language 
which  satisfactorily  renders  the  Latin  word  '  gens. ' 
The  term  '  clan  '  is  apt  to  mislead  ;  for  the  Scotch 
Highland  clans  were  very  different  from  the 
Roman  'gentes.'  The  word  'House'ls  not  quite 
correct,  for  it  always  implies  relationship,  which 
was  not  essential  in  the 'gens';  but  for  want  of 
a  better  woril  we  shall  use  '  House '  to  express 
'  gens,' except  where  the  spirit  of  the  language 
rejects  the  term  and  requires  '  family '  instead. 
The  German  language  has  in  the  word  '  Ge- 
schlecht '  an  almost  eqviivalent  term  for  the  Latin 
'gens'." — W.  Ihne,  llist.  of  liiiine,  bk.  1,  ch.  13, 
foot-note. 

Also  in:  Fustel  de  Coulanges,  The  Ancient 
Cit;/,  bk.  2,  ch.  10. — On  the  Greek  gens,  see  Pnv- 

L.K. 

GENSERIC  AND  THE  VANDALS.     See 

Van-iiai.s:   a.  1).  4'2y-439. 

GENTILES.     See  Gens.  Ro.\i.\x. 

GENUCIAN  LA'W,  The.— A  law  -ivhich 
prohibited  the  taking  of  interest  for  loans  is  said 
to  have  been  adopted  at  Rome,  B.  C.  342,  on  the 
proposal  of  the  tribime  Genucius;  but  modern 
liistorians  arc  skeptical  as  to  the  actual  enact- 
ment of  the  law. — '\V.  Ihne,  Iliat.  of  Borne,  bk.  3, 
(•/(.  .->. 

GEOK  TEPE,  Siege  and  capture  of  {l88i). 
See  RrssiA:   A.  D,   lsi',9-issl. 

GEOMORI,  OR  GAMORI,  The.— "As  far 
as  our  imiierfect  information  enables  us  to  trace, 
these  early  oligarchies  of  the  Grecian  states, 
against  which  the  first  usurping  despots  con- 
tended, contained  in  themselves  more  repulsive 
elements  of  inequality,  and  uiore  mischievous 
barriers  between  the  component  parts  of  the 
population,  than  the  oligarchies  of  later  days. 
.  .  .  The  oligarchy  was  not  (like  the  government 
so  denominated  in  subsequent  times)  the  govern- 
ment of  a  rich  few  over  the  less  rich  and  the 
poor,  but  that  of  a  peculiar  order,  sometimes  a 
Patrician  order,  over  all  the  remaining  society. 
.  .  .  The  country-population,  or  villagers  who 
tilled  the  land,  seem  in  these  early  times  to  have 
been  held  to  a  painful  dependence  on  the  great 
lu'oprietors  who  lived  in  the  fortified  town,  and 
to  have  been  distinguished  by  a  <lress  and  habits 
of  their  own,  which  often  drew  upon  them  an 
imfriendly  nickname.  .  .  .  The  governing  pro- 
jjrietors  went  hy  the  name  of  the  Gamori.  or 
Geomori,  according  as  the  Doric  or  Ionic  dialect 
might  be  used  in  describing  them,  since  they 
were  found  in  sttites  belonging  to  one  race  as 
well  as  to  the  other.  They  apiiear  to  hiive  con- 
stituted a  close  order,  transmitting  their  privi- 
leges to  their  children,  but  admitting  no  new 
members  to  a  participation.  The  principle  called 
by  Greek  thinkers  a  Timocracy  (the  apportion- 
ment of  political  right  sand  privileges  according  to 
comparative  property)  seems  to  have  been  little, 
if  at  all,  applied  in  the  earlier  times.  AVe  know 
no  examjile  of  it  earlier  than  Solon." — G.  Grote, 
y/(.vf.  nf  Ontrc.  pi.  2.  ch.  9. 

GEONIM,  The.     See  Jews:  Ttii  Cestury. 

GEORGE  1.,  King  of  England  ifirst  of  the 
Hanoverian  or   Brunswick  line),   A    I).  1714- 

1727 George   II..   King  of  England,  1727- 

17U0 George  HI.,  King  of  England,  17C0- 
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GEORGIA,  1734. 


1820 George  IV.,  King  of  England,  ISOO- 

1830 George  Podiebrad,  King  of  Bohemia, 

1458-1471 George  William, Electorof  Bran- 
denburg, 1619-1640. 

♦ 

GEORGIA  :  The  Aboriginal  Inhabitants. 
See  A.MKUK'AN  AiiniticiXKs:  Ai'ai.ai  iiKs,  ,Mi_sK- 
u<)cii;.\N  Family,  t'liKUoKKKs. 

A.  D.  1539-1542. — Traversed  by  Hernando 
de  Soto.     See  Fi.oiiyiiA;  A.  I).  l.-)-.iS-l.")4i. 

A.  D.  1629.  —  Embraced  in  the  Carolina 
grant  to  Sir  Robert  Heath.  See  Amkuka: 
A.  D.  Itiii). 

A.  D.  1663.  —  Embraced  in  the  Carolina 
grant  to  Monk,  Clarendon,  and  others.  See 
^"(>ln■II  Cauoi.ina:  A.  D.  KiHH-UiTO. 

A.  D.  1732-1739.  —  Oglethorpe's  colony.  — 
"AllKinj;  the  members  (if  Parli.-uiieril  duriiiLT  (lie 
rule  iif  Sir  Robert  Walpole  was  mie  almiist  un- 
known to  us  now,  but  deserving  of  liouour  be- 
yond most  men  of  his  time.  His  name  was  James 
Oglethorpe.  He  was  a  soldier,  and  had  fought 
again.st  the  Turks  and  in  the  great  JIarlborougli 
wars  against  Louis  XIV.  In  advanced  life  he 
became  the  friend  of  Samuel  Johnson.  Dr.  John- 
son urged  him  to  write  some  account  of  his  ad- 
ventures. 'I  know  no  one,' he  .said,  ■  wliose  life 
■\voidd  be  more  interesting:  if  I  were  fuiiiished 
with  materials  I  should  be  very  glad  to  write  it.' 
Edmund  Burke  consi<lercd  him  '  a  more  extraor- 
dinary person  than  any  he  had  ever  read  of.' 
John  Wesley  '  blessed  God  that  ever  he  was  born. ' 
Oglethorpe  attained  the  great  age  of  ninety-si.x, 
and  died  in  the  year  1785.  ...  In  Oglethorpe's 
time  it  was  in  the  pow'cr  of  a  creditor  to  im- 
prison, according  to  his  pleasure,  tlie  man  who 
owed  him  money  and  was  not  able  to  pay  it.  It 
was  a  I'onnnon  circumstance  that  a  man  should 
lie  imprisoned  during  a  long  series  of  years  for  a 
trilling  debt.  Oglethorpe  had  a  friend  upon 
whom  this  hard  fate  had  fallen.  His  attention 
was  thus  ])aiiifully  called  to  the  cruelties  which 
were  iullicted  upon  tlie  imfortunate  and  helpless. 
He  ap|iealeil  to  Parliament,  and  after  incjuiry  a 
partial  remeily  was  obtained.  The  benevolent 
exertions  of  Oglethorpe  procured  liberty  for  mid- 
titndes  who  but  for  him  might  have  ended  their 
lives  in  captivity.  This,  however,  did  not  con- 
tent liini.  Liberty  was  an  incomplete  gift  to  men 
who  had  lost,  or  ])erhaps  had  scarcely  ever  pos- 
sessed, the  faculty  of  earning  their  own  mainte- 
nance, Oglethorpe  devised  how  he  might  carry 
these  unfortunates  to  a  new  world,  where,  imder 
haiipier  auspices,  they  might  open  a  fresh  career. 
He  obtained  [A.  I),  1732]  from  King  George  II. 
a  charter  b_v  which  the  country  between  the  Sa- 
vannah and  the  Alatamaha,  and  stretching  west- 
ward to  the  Pacific,  was  erected  into  the  province 
of  Georgia.  It  was  to  be  a  refuge  for  the  de- 
serving poor,  and  next  to  them  for  Protestants 
sulfering  persecution.  Parliament  voted  £10,1)1)0 
in  aid  of  the  humane  entcrpii.se,  and  many  be 
nevoleiit  persons  were  liberal  with  their  gifts. 
In  November  the  first  exodus  of  the  insolvent 
took  place.  Oglethorpe  sailed  with  120  emi- 
grants, mainly  selected  from  the  prisons — penni- 
less, but  of  good  repute.  He  surveyed  the  coasts 
of  Georgia,  and  chose  a  site  for  the  capital  of  his 
new  State.  He  pitched  liis  tent  whei'e  Savannah 
now  stands,  and  at  once  proceeded  to  mark  out 
the  line  of  streets  and  squares.  Mext  year  the 
colony  was  joined  by  about  a  hundred  German 
Protestants,  who  were   then   under    ijersecution 


for  their  beliefs.  .  .  .  The  fame  of  Oglethorpe's 
enterprise  spread  over  p^urope.  All  struggling 
men,  against  whom  the  battle  of  life  went  hard, 
hioked  to  Georgia  as  a  land  of  pi'oniise.  They 
were  the  men  who  most  urgently  re(iuircd  to 
emigrate;  but  they  were  not  always  the  men 
best  fitted  to  conquer  the  dillicidties  of  the  im- 
migrant's life,  The  progress  of  the  colony  was 
slow.  The  iioor  persons  of  whom  it  was  origi- 
nally composed  were  honest  but  inelTective.  and 
coidd  not  in  Georgia  more  than  in  Engliuid  lind 
out  the  way  to  become  self-supporting.  Encour- 
agements were  given  which  drew  fivnn  Germany, 
from  Switzerland,  and  from  the  Highlands  of 
Scotland  men  of  firmer  texture  of  mind  —  better 
fitted  to  subdue  the  wilderness  and  bring  foi'tli 
its  treasures.  With  Oglethorpe  there  went  out, 
on  his  second  expedition  to  Geoi-gia  [173(>],  the 
two  brothel's  .lohn  and  Charles  Wesley.  Charles 
went  as  secretary  to  the  Governor.  John  was  even 
then,  although  a  very  j'oung  man,  a  preacher  of 
unusual  promise,  .  .  .  He  spent  two  years  in 
Georgia,  and  these  were  unsuccessful  years.  His 
character  was  unformed:  his  zeal  out  of  pi'opor- 
tion  to  his  discretion.  The  people  felt  that  he 
pleached  '  personal  satires  '  at  them.  He  involved 
himself  in  cpiarrels,  and  at  last  had  to  leave  the 
colony  secretly,  fearing  arrest  at  the  instance  of 
some  whom  he  had  ofl'endcd.  lie  returned  to  be- 
gin his  great  career  in  England,  with  the  feeling 
that  his  residence  in  Georgia  had  been  of  much 
value  to  himself,  but  of  very  little  to  the  jjcople 
wliom  he  sought  to  benefit.  Just  as  Wesley 
reached  England,  his  fellow-labourer  George 
Whitcfield  sailed  for  Georgia.  .  .  .  He  founded 
an  Orplian-llouse  at  Savannah,  and  supported  it 
by  contributions  —  obtained  easily  from  men  un- 
der the  power  of  his  unequalled  eloi|Uence.  He 
visited  Georgia  very  frequently,  and  his  love  for 
that  colony  remained  with  him  to  the  last.  Sla- 
very was,  at  the  outset,  forbidden  in  Georgia. 
It  was  opposed  to  the  gospel,  Oglethorpe  said, 
and  therefore  not  to  be  allowed.  He  foresaw, 
besides,  what  has  been  so  bitterly  experienced 
since,  that  slavery  must  degrade  the  poor  white 
labourer.  But  soon  a  desire  sprung  up  among 
the  less  scrupulous  of  the  settlers  to  liave  the  use 
of  slaves.  Within  seven  years  from  the  first 
landing,  slave-ships  were  discharging  their  car- 
goes at  Savannah." — II.  Mackenzie,  Anwricii :  A 
llisUiyy,  hk.  1,  cli.  10, 

Also  in:  T.  M.  Harris,  Biog.  Memorials  of 
Jumex  Oijlethorpe,  ch.  1-10. —  R.  Wright,  Memoir 
of  Gen.  Jas.  Oylethorpe,  ch.  1-9. 

For  text  of  charter,  etc.,  sec  in  G.  White,  Hint. 
Cull's  of  Georgia,  pp.  1-20. 

A.  D.  1734. — The  settlement  of  the  Salz- 
burgers. — "As  early  as  October  the  12th,  1732, 
the  'Society  for  the  Propagation  of  Christian 
Knowledge  '  expressed  to  the  Trustees  a  desire 
'that  the  persecuted  Salzburgers  should  have 
an  asylum  provided  for  them  in  Georgia.'.  .  . 
These  Germans  belonged  to  the  Archbishopric  of 
Salzburg,  then  the  most  eastern  district  of  Ba- 
varia; but  now  forming  a  detached  district  in 
upper  Austria,  and  called  Salzburg  from  the 
broad  valley  of  the  Salzer,  which  is  made  b}'  the 
approximating  of  the  Norric  and  Rhetian  Alps. 
Their  ancestors,  the  Vallenges  of  Piedmont,  had 
been  compelled  by  the  barl)arities  of  the  Dukes  of 
Savoy,  to  find  a  shelter  from  the  storms  of  perse- 
cution in  the  Aljiinc  passes  and  vales  of  Salz- 
burg and  the  Tyrol,  before  the  Reformation;  and 
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frequently  since  liad  they  been  hunted  out  by 
the  liirelingsand  soldiery  of  the  Church  of  Rome. 
.  .  .  The  quietness  which  they  had  eujoyed  for 
nearly  half  a  century  was  now  rudely  broken  in 
upon  by  Leopold,  Count  of  Firrnian  and  Arch- 
bishop of  Saizbu'"!^,  who  determined  to  reduce 
them  to  the  Papal  faith  and  power.  He  began 
in  the  year  1729,  and,  ere  he  ended  in  1732,  not 
far  from  30,000  had  been  driven  from  their 
homes,  to  seek  among  the  Protestant  States  of 
Europe  that  charity  and  peace  which  were  denied 
them  in  the  glens  and  fastnesses  of  their  native 
Alp.s.  More  than  two-thirds  settled  in  the  Prus- 
sian States:  the  rest  spread  themselves  over  Eng- 
land, Holland,  and  other  Protestant  countries. 
Thrilling  is  the  story  of  their  e.xile.  The  march  of 
these  Salz.burgers  constitutes  an  epoch  in  the 
history  of  Germany.  .  .  .  The  sympathies  of  Re- 
formed Christendom  were  awakened  on  their  be- 
half, and  the  most  hospitable  entertainment  and 
a.ssistance  were  everywhere  given  them. "  Fort}'- 
tno  families,  numbering  78  persons,  accepted  an 
invitation  to  settle  in  Georgia,  receiving  allot- 
ments of  land  and  provisions  until  they  could 
gather  a  harvest.  They  arrived  at  Savannah  in 
Slarch,  1734,  and  were  settled  at  a  spot  which 
they  selected  for  themselves,  about  thirty  miles 
in  the  interior.  "  Oglethorpe  marked  out  for 
them  a  town ;  ordered  workmen  to  assist  in  build- 
ing houses ;  and  soon  the  whole  body  of  Germans 
went  up  to  their  new  home  at  Ebenezer." — W. 
B.  Stevens,  Ilixt.  of  Gem-'jid,  hk.  2,  ch.  2  (v.  1). 

Also  in  :  F.  Shoberl,  Persecutions  of  Popery, 
ch.  9  (».  2).— E.  B.  Speirs,  The  Salzburgers  (Eng. 
Hist.  liei).,  Oct..  1890). 

A.  D.  1735-1749. — The  Slavery  question. — 
Original  exclusion  and  subsequent  admission 
of  negro  slaves. —  Among  the  fundamental  regu- 
lations 1  if  the  Trustees  was  one  prohibiting  negro- 
slavery  in  the  colony.  "It  was  policy  and  not 
]ihilanthropy  which  prohibited  slavery:  for, 
though  one  of  the  Trustees,  in  a  sermon  to  recom- 
mend charity,  declared,  '  Let  avarice  defend  it  as 
it  will,  there  is  an  honest  reluctance  in  humanity 
against  buying  and  selling,  and  regarding  those 
of  our  own  species  as  our  wealth  and  posses- 
sions ' ;  and  though  Oglethorpe  himself,  speaking 
of  slavery  a.s  against  '  the  gospel  as  well  as  the 
fundamental  law  of  England',  asserted,  'we  re- 
fused, as  Trustees,  to  make  a  law  permitting 
such  a  horrid  crime';  yet  in  the  ollicial  publica- 
tions of  that  body  its  inhilntion  is  based  only  on 
political  and  prudential,  and  not  on  humane  and 
lilieral  grounds;  and  even  Oglethorpe  owned  a 
jilantation  and  negroes  near  Parachucla  in  South 
Carolina,  about  forty  miles  above  Savannah.  .  .  . 
Their  [the  Trustees']  design  was  to  provide  for 
pour  but  honest  persons,  to  erect  a  barrier  be- 
tween South  Carolina  and  the  Spanish  settle- 
ments, and  to  establis'u  a  wine  and  silk-growing 
colony.  It  was  thought  by  the  Trustees  that 
neither  of  these  designs  could  be  secured  if 
slavery  wasintroduced.  .  .  .  But  while  the  Trus- 
tees disallowed  negroes,  they  instituted  a  system 
of  white  slavery  which  was  fraught  with  evil  to 
the  servants  and  to  the  colony.  These  were 
white  servants,  consisting  of  Welch,  English,  or 
German,  males  and  females  —  families  and  in- 
dividuals—  who  were  indented  to  individuals 
or  the  Trustees,  for  a  period  of  from  four  to 
fourteen  years.  .  .  .  On  arriving  in  Georgia, 
their  service  was  sold  for  the  term  of  inden- 
ture, or  apportioned  to  the  inhabitants  by  the 


magistrates,  as  their  necessities  required.  .  .  . 
Two  years  had  not  elapsed  since  the  landing 
of  Oglethorpe  before  many  complaints  origi- 
nated from  this  cause;  and  in  the  summer  of 
173.')  a  petition,  signed  by  seventeen  freeholders, 
setting  forth  the  unprofitableness  of  white  ser- 
vants, and  the  necessity  for  negroes,  was  carried 
by  5Ir.  Hugh  Sterling  to  the  Trustees,  who,  how- 
ever, resented  the  appeal  as  an  insult  to  their 
honour.  .  .  .  The  plan  for  substituting  white  for 
black  labour  failed  through  the  sparseness  of  the 
supply  and  the  refractoriness  of  the  servants. 
As  a  consequence  of  the  inability  of  the  set- 
tlers to  procure  adequate  help,  the  lands  granted 
them  remained  uncleared,  and  even  those  which 
the  temporary  industry  of  the  first  occupants 
prepared  remained  uncultivated.  .  .  .  There 
accumulated  on  the  Trustees'  hands  a  body  of 
idle,  clamourous,  mischief-iuaking  men,  who  em- 
ployed their  time  in  declaiming  against  the  very 
government  whose  charity  both  fed  and  clothed 
them.  .  .  .  For  nearly  fifteen  years  from  173-5, 
the  date  of  the  first  petition  for  negroes,  and  the 
date  of  their  express  law  against  their  importa- 
tion, the  Trustees  refused  to  listen  to  any  similar 
representations,  except  to  condemn  them."  and 
they  were  supported  by  the  Salzburgers  and  the 
Highlanders,  both  of  whom  opposed  the  intro- 
duction of  negro  slaves.  But  finally,  in  1749, 
the  firmness  of  the  Trustees  gave  way  and  they 
yielded  to  the  clamor  of  the  discontented  colony. 
The  importation  of  black  slaves  was  permitted, 
under  certain  regulations  intended  to  diminish 
the  evils  of  the  institution.  "  The  change  in  the 
tenure  of  grants,  and  the  permission  to  hold 
slaves,  liad  an  immediate  effect  on  the  prosperity 
of  the  colonv." — W.  B.  Stevens,  Hist,  of  Georr/ia, 
hk.  2,  '•/(.  9('/-.  li 

A.  D.  1738-1743. — War  with  the  Spaniards 
of  Florida. — Discontents  in  the  colony. — •The 
assiento  enjoyed  under  the  treaty  of  Utrecht  by 
the  English  South  Sea  Company,  the  privilege, 
that  is,  of  transporting  to  the  Spanish  colonies  a 
certain  number  of  slaves  annually,  .  .  .  was 
made  a  cover  for  an  extensive  smuggling  trade 
on  the  part  of  the  English,  into  which  private 
merchants  also  entered.  ...  To  guard  against 
these  systematic  infractions  of  their  laws,  the 
Spaniards  maintained  a  numerous  fleet  of  vessels 
in  the  preventive  service,  known  as  '  guarda 
costas,'  by  which  some  severities  were  occasion- 
ally exercised  on  suspected  or  detected  smug- 
glers. These  severities,  grossly  exaggerated, 
and  resounded  throughout  the  British  dominions, 
served  to  revive  in  England  and  the  colonies  a 
hatred  of  the  Spaniards,  which,  since  the  time  of 
Philip  II.,  had  never  wholly  died  out.  Such 
was  the  temper  and  position  of  the  two  nations 
wiien  the  colonization  of  Georgia  was  begun,  of 
which  one  avowed  object  was  to  erect  a  barrier 
against  the  Spaniards,  among  whom  the  run- 
away slaves  of  South  Carolina  were  accustomed 
to  find  shelter,  receiving  in  Florida  an  assign- 
ment of  lands,  and  being  armed  and  organized 
into  companies,  as  a  means  of  strengthening  that 
feeble  colony.  A  message  sent  to  St.  Augustine 
to  demand  the  surrender  of  the  South  Carolina 
runaways  met  with  a  point  blank  refusal,  and 
the  feeling  against  the  Sjianiards  ran  very  high 
in  consequence.  .  .  .  Oglethorpe  .  .  .  returned 
from  his  second  visit  to  England  [Sept.  1738], 
with  a  newly-enlisted  regiment  of  soldiers,  and 
the  appointment,   also,   of  military   commander 
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for  Georgia  and  the  t'amlinas,  with  orilors  'to 
pivp  no  oiTcnsc,  but  to  repel  force  liy  foree.' 
Uotli  ill  Spain  and  England  the  administrators 
of  the  government  were  anxious  for  peace.  .  .  . 
The  ferocious  clamors  of  tlie  merchants  and  tlie 
mol)  .  .  .  alisohitely  forced  Walpole  into  a  war 
[sec  Enol.vno:  A.  1).  17:i!t-1741. — TiiK  Wau  ok 
Jknkins'  E.vh].  Travelling  800  miles  through 
tlie  forests,  Oglcthoriie  held  at  Coweta,  on  the 
Chattahoochee,  just  below  the  present  site  of 
Columbus,  a  new  treaty  with  the  Creeks,  by 
which  they  continued  their  former  cessions,  ac- 
knowle<lged  themselves  subject  to  the  King 
of  Great  Britain,  ami  promised  to  exclude  from 
their  territories  all  but  English  settlers.  After 
finishing  tlie  treaty,  Oglethorpe  returned  through 
the  wooils  by  way  of  Augusta  to  Savannah, 
where  he  found  orders  from  Eiiglaiul  to  make  an 
attack  on  Florida.  He  called  at  once  on  South 
Carolina  and  the  Creeks  for  aid,  and  in  the  mean 
time  made  an  expedition,  in  which  he  captured 
the  Fort  of  Fieolata,  over  against  St.  .\ugustine, 
thus  securing  the  navigation  of  the  St.  .lolm's, 
and  cutting  off  the  Spaniards  from  their  forts  at 
St.  Mark's  and  Pensaeola.  South  Carolina  en- 
tered very  eagerly  into  the  enterprise.  Money 
was  voted;  a  regiment,  500  strong,  was  enlisted, 
partly  in  North  Carolina  and  Virginia.  This 
addition  raised  Oglethorpe's  force  to  1.300  men. 
The  Indians  that  joined  liitn  were  as  many  more. 
Iliiving  marched  into  Florida,  he  took  a  .small 
fort  or  two,  and,  assisted  by  several  ships  of  war, 
laid  siege  to  St.  Augustine.  But  the  garrison 
was  1,000  strong,  besides  militia.  The  fortilica- 
tions  proved  more  formidable  than  had  been  ex- 
pected. A  considerable  loss  was  experienced  by 
a  sortie  from  the  town,  falling  heavily  on  the 
Iliglilaiid  Rangers.  Presently  the  Indians  de- 
serted, followed  by  part  of  the  Carolina  regiment, 
and  Oglethorpe  was  obliged  to  give  over  the  en- 
terprise. .  .  .  From  the  time  of  this  repulse,  the 
good  feeling  of  the  Carolinians  toward  Ogle- 
thorpe came  to  an  end.  JIauy  of  the  disappoint- 
ed Georgia  emigrants  had  removed  to  Charleston, 
and  many  calumnies  against  (Oglethorpe  were 
propagated,  and  embodied  in  a  pamphlet  pub- 
lished there.  The  Moravians  also  left  Georgia, 
unwilling  to  violate  their  consciences  by  bearing 
arms.  Most  unfortunately  for  the  new  colon_y, 
the  Spanish  war  withdrew  the  Highlanders  and 
others  of  the  best  settlers  from  their  farms  to 
convert  them  into  .soldiers." — K.  Ilildreth,  Hint. 
oftU  U.  fS.,  rh.  25  (r.  2).— "After  the  late  incur- 
sion into  Florida,  the  General  kept  possession 
of  a  southern  region  which  the  Spaniards  had 
claimed  as  their  own;  and,  as  they  had  taken 
encouragement  from  the  successful  (lefcnce  of  St. 
Augustine,  and  the  well-known  di.sseiisions  on 
the  English  side,  it  was  to  be  expected  that  they 
would  embrace  the  earliest  opportunitj'  of  taking 
their  revenge.  .  .  .  The  storm,  which  had  been 
.so  long  anticipated,  burst  upon  the  colony  in  the 
year  1742.  The  Spaniards  had  .  .  .  fitted  out, 
at  Havana,  a  fleet  said  to  consist  of  oG  sail  and 
7,000  or  8,000  men.  The  force  was  probably  not 
quite  so  great;  if  it  was,  it  did  not  all  reach  its 
(lestination,"  being  dispersed  by  a  storm,  "so 
that  only  a  jiart  of  tlie  whole  number  succeeded 
in  reaching  St.  Augustine.  The  force  was  there 
placed  under  the  command  of  Don  Manuel  de 
Jlouteano,  the  Governor  of  that  place.  .  .  .  The 
fleet  made  its  appearance  on  the  coast  of  Georgia 
on  the  21st  of  June  " ;  but  all  its  attempts,  first  to 


take  possession  of  the'  Island  ol'  Amelia,  and 
afterwards  to  reduce  the  forts  at  Frederica.  were 
defeated  by  the  vigor  and  skill  of  General  Ogle- 
thorpe. After  losing  heavily  in  a  tight  called 
the  Battle  of  the  BJoody  Marsh,  the  Siianiaiils 
retreated  about  the  middle  of  .Inly.  The  follow- 
ing year  they  prepared  another  attempt  ;  lint 
Ogletlior]ie  anticipated  it  by  a  second  demonstra- 
tion on  hisown  part  against  St.  Augustine,  which 
had  no  other  result  than  to  disconcert  the  plans 
of  the  enemy.— W.  B.  O.  Peabody,  Life  of  Uyle- 
thnrpc  (Libniry  of  Am.  liiiMi.,  2(1  neries,  r.  2),  rh. 
11-12. — "While  Oglethorpe  was  engaged  in  re- 
jiclling  the  Spaniards,  the  trustees  of  (ieorgia 
liad  been  fiercely  assailed  by  their  disconlented 
colonists.  They  sent  Thomas  Stevens  to  England 
with  a  petition  containing  many  charges  of  niis- 
manageiuent,  extravagance,  and  peculation,  to 
which  the  trustees  put  in  an  answer.  After  a 
thorough  examination  of  documents  an<l  wit- 
nesses in  committee  of  the  whok'.  and  hearing 
conn.sel,  the  House  of  Commons  resolved  that  'the 
lictition  of  Thomas  Stevens  contains  false,  scan- 
dalous, and  malicious  charges';  in  conseeiuiaice 
of  which  Stevens,  the  next  day,  was  brought  to 
the  bar,  and  reprimanded  on  his  knees.  .  .  . 
Oglethorpe  himself  had  been  a  special  mark  of 
the  malice  and  oliloquy  of  the  discontented  set- 
tlers. .  .  .  Presently  his  lieutenant  colonel,  a 
man  who  owed  everything  to  Oglethorpe's  favor, 
re-echoing  the  slanders  of  the  colonists,  lodged 
formal  charges  against  him.  Oglethorpe  pro- 
ceeded to  England  to  vindicate  his  character, 
and  the  accuser,  convicted  by  a  court  of  inquiry 
of  falsehood,  was  disgraced  and  deprived  of  his 
commission.  Appointed  a  major  general,  or- 
dered to  join  the  army  assembled  to  oppo.se  the 
landing  of  the  Pretender,  marrying  also  about 
this  time,  Oglethorpe  did  not  again  return  to 
Georgia.  The  former  scheme  of  administration 
having  given  rise  to  innumerable  comphiints,  the 
government  of  that  colony  was  intrusted  to  a 
president  and  four  counselors." — R.  Ilildreth, 
lliH.  of  the  IT.  S.,  ch.  2.5(1-.  2). 

Also  in:  C.  C.  Jones,  ///V.  "/'  (liori/ln,  di.  17- 
22  (t\  1). 

A.  D.  1743-1764. — Surrender  to  the  Crown. 
— Government  as  a  royal  province. — ' '  On  ( igle- 
thorjje's  departure  [lT4:i|.  William  Stephens,  the 
secretary,  was  made  President,  and  continued  in 
otHce  until  1751,  when  he  was  succeeded  by 
Henry  Parker.  The  colony,  when  Stejihens  came 
into  oftice,  comprised  about  1,500  jiersons.  It 
was  almost  at  a  stand-still.  The  brilliant  pros- 
pects of  the  early  days  were  dissipateil,  and  im- 
migration had  ceaseil,  thanks  to  tlie  narrow  policy 
and  feeble  government  of  the  Trustees.  An  In- 
dian rising,  in  174'J.  headed  by  .Mary  Musgrove, 
Oglethorpe's  Indian  interpreter,  and  her  liushand, 
one  Bosomworth,  who  laid  claim  to  the  whole 
country,  came  near  causing  the  destruction  of 
the  colony,  and  was  only  repressed  by  much  ne- 
gotiation and  lavish  bribes.  The  colony,  thus 
feeble  and  threatened,  struggled  on,  until  it  was 
relieved  from  danger  from  the  Indians  and  from 
the  restrictive  laws,  and  encouraged  by  the  ap- 
pointment of  Parker,  and  the  establishment  of  a 
representative  government.  This  ])roduced  a 
turn  in  the  affairs  of  Georgia.  Trade  revived, 
immigration  was  renewed,  and  everything  began 
to  wear  again  a  more  hopeful  look.  Just  at  this 
time,  however,  the  original  trust  was  on  the  point 
of  expiring  by  limitation.     There  was  a  party  in 
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tliL'  colony  who  dosirod  :i  n-iien;il  of  tlic  cliurter; 
but  the  Trustees  felt  thiit  their  scheme  h;ul  failed 
ia  every  way,  except  perliaps  as  a  defence  to 
South  Carolina,  and  when  tlie  limit  of  tlie  charter 
was  reached,  tliey  turned  the  colony  over  to  tlie 
Crown.  ...  A  form  of  government  was  estab- 
lished similar  to  tliose  of  tlie  otiier  royal  prov- 
inces, and  Captain  John  Reynolds  was  sent  out 
as  the  first  Governor."  The  administration  of 
Reynolds  produced  wide  discontent,  and  in  1757 
he  was  recalled,  being  "succeeded  by  Henry 
Ellis  as  Lieutenant-governor.  The  change  proved 
fortunate,  and  brought  rest  to  the  colony.  Ellis 
ruled  peaceably  and  with  general  respect  for  more 
than  two  years,  and  was  then  promoted  to  the 
governorship  of  Nova  Scotia.  In  the  same  year 
ids  successor  arrived  at  Savannah,  in  the  person 
of  James  Wright,  who  continued  to  govern  the 
jirovince  until  it  was  severed  from  England  by 
the  Revolution.  The  feebleness  of  Georgia  had 
prevented  her  taking  ]iart  in  the  union  of  the 
colonies,  and  she  was  not  represented  in  the  Con- 
gress at  Albany.  Georgia  also  escaped  the  rav- 
ages of  the  French  war,  partly  by  her  distant 
situation,  and  partly  by  the  prudence  of  Governor 
Ellis ;  and  the  conclusion  of  that  war  gave  Florida 
to  England,  and  relieved  the  colony  from  the  con- 
tinual menace  of  Spanish  aggression.  A  great 
Congress  of  southern  Governors  and  Indian  chiefs 
followed,  in  which  Wright,  more  active  than  bis 
jiredecessor,  tooli  a  prominent  part.  Under  liis 
energetic  and  firm  rule,  the  colony  began  to  pros- 
jier  greatly,  and  trade  increased  rapidly;  but  the 
Governor  gained  at  the  same  time  so  much  iu- 
tluence,  and  was  a  man  of  so  much  address,  that 
lie  not  only  held  the  colony  down  at  the  time  of 
the  Stamp  Act,  but  seriously  hampered  its  action 
in  the  years  wdiich  led  to  revolution."— H.  C. 
Lodge,  Short  Hist,  of  the  Enrj.  Colonies  in  Am., 

<■/,.  'X 

A.  D.    1760-1775. — Opening    events    of   the 

Revolution.  See  LxiTiiD  Sx-vri'-s  of  Ait.  ;  A.I). 
17(>0-I7r.">.  to  1775. 

A.  D.  1775-1777. — The  end  of  royal  govern- 
ment.—  Constitutional  organization  of  the 
state. — "The  news  of  the  liattle  of  Lexington 
reached  Savannah  on  the  night  of  the  lUth  of 
May,  1775,  and  produced  intense  excitement 
among  all  classes.  On  the  night  of  the  lltli. 
Noble  Wimberly  Jones,  Joseph  Habersham,  Ed- 
ward Telfair,  and  a  few. others,  impressed  with 
the  necessity  of  securing  all  military  stores,  and 
preserving  them  for  colonial  use,  took  from  the 
King's  magazine,  in  Savannah,  about  500  pounds 
of  powder.  .  .  .  Tradition  asserts  that  part  of 
this  powder  was  sent  to  Boston,  and  used  by  the 
militia  at  the  liattle  of  Bunker  Hill.  .  .  .  The 
activity  of  the  Liberty  party,  and  its  rapid  in- 
crease, .  .  .  gave  Governor  Wright  just  cause 
for  alarm;  and  he  wrote  to  General  Gage,  ex- 
pressing his  amazement  'that  these  southern 
provinces  should  be  left  in  the  situation  they  are, 
and  the  Governors  and  King's  officers,  and  friends 
of  Government,  iiakeil  and  exposed  to  the  resent- 
ment of  an  enraged  people.'  .  .  .  The  assistance 
.so  earnestly  solicited  in  these  letters  would  have 
been  prom])tly  rendered,  but  that  they  never 
reached  tlieir  destination.  The  Committee  of 
Safety  at  Charleston  withdrew  them  from  their 
envelopes,  as  they  passed  through  the  port,  and 
sul)stituted  others,  stating  that  Georgia  was 
quiet,  and  there  existed  no  need  either  of  troops 
or   vessels."    The  jjositiou  of  Goveriwr  Wriglit 
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soon  became  one  of  comjilete  powerlessness  and 
he  begged  to  be  recalled.  In  January,  177(). 
however,  he  was  placed  under  arrest,  by  order  of 
the  Council  of  Safety,  and  gave  his  parole  not  to 
leave  town,  nor  communicate  with  the  men-of- 
war  which  had  just  arrived  at  Tybee;  notwith- 
standing which  he  made  his  escape  to  one  of  the 
King's  ships  on  the  llth  of  February.  "  The  first 
effective  organization  of  the  friends  of  liberty  in 
the  province  took  place  among  the  deputies  from 
several  parishes,  who  met  in  Savannah,  on  the 
18th  January,  1775.  and  formed  what  has  been 
called  '  A  Provincial  Congress.'  Guided  by  the 
action  of  the  other  colonies,  a  '  Council  of  Safety  ' 
was  created,  on  the  22d  June,  1775,  to  whom  was 
confided  the  general  direction  of  the  measures 
proper  to  be  pursued  in  carrying  out  resistance 
to  the  t3Tannical  designs  of  the  King  and  Parlia- 
ment. William  Ewen  was  the  first  President  of 
this  Council  of  Safety,  and  Seth  John  Cuthbert 
was  the  Secretary.  "On  the  4th  July,  the  Pro- 
vincial Congress  (now  properly  called  such,  as 
every  parish  and  district  was  represented)  met  in 
Savannah,  and  electeil  as  its  presiding  otficer 
Archibald  Bulloch.  This  Congress  conferred 
upon  the  'Council  of  Safety,'  'full  power  upon 
every  emergency  during  the  recess  of  Congress. 
Sooii  finding  the  need  of  a  more  definite  order  of 
government,  the  Provincial  Congress,  on  the  15th 
of  April,  1776,  adopted  provisionally,  for  six 
months,  a  series  of  "Rules  ami  Regulations," 
under  which  Archibald  Bulloch  was  elected  Presi- 
dent and  Commander-in-chief  of  Georgia,  and 
John  Glen,  Chief  Justice.  After  the  Declaration 
of  Independence,  stejjs  were  taken  toward  the 
settling  of  the  government  of  the  state  on  a  per- 
manent basis.  On  the  jiroclamation  of  President 
Bulloch  a  convention  was  elected  which  met  in 
Savannah  in  October,  and  whidi  framed  a  con- 
stitution tliat  was  ratified  on  the  5th  of  February, 
1777. — W.  B.  Stevens,  Jlist.  of  Georgia,  hk.  4,  cli. 
1.  ,iml  hk.  5,  ch.  1  (r.  '.>). 

A.  D.  1776-1778. — The  war  in  the  North. — 
The  Articles  of  Confederation.— The  alliance 
with  France.  See  United  St.\tes  of  A.m.  ;  A.  1). 
i;:().  to  1778. 

A.  D.  1778-1779. — Savannah  taken  and  the 
state  subjugated  by  the  British.  See  Unitki) 
.Stati-.s  (II-  Am.  ;   A.  D.   nrs-177i). 

A.  D.  1779. — Unsuccessful  attack  on  Savan- 
nah by  the  French  and  Americans.  See  L'xtTt;D 
St.\tes  of  Am.  :  A.  I).  1779  (Septembkii — OcTO 

BEIi). 

A.  D.  1780. — Successes  of  the  British  arms 
in  South  Carolina.  See  United  St.mes  of  Am.  ■. 
A.  1).   1780  (Kkiuu  Auv— .VfoisT). 

A.  D.  1780-1783. — Greene's  campaign  in  the 
South. — Lafayette  and  'Washington  in  'Vir- 
ginia.— Siege  of  'Vorktown  and  surrender  of 
Cornwallis.— Peace.  See  I'.mted  Statks  of 
A.M.  :  A.  I).  17S0.  to  17S".. 

A.  D.  1787-1788. — The  formation  and  adop- 
tion of  the  Federal  Constitution.  See  United 
States  OF  .V.m.  :    A.  D.    17S7.  and  1787-1789. 

A.  D.  1802. — Cession  of  Western  land  claims 
to  the  United  States,  .--^ee  IMted  States  of 
Am.:  a.  1).  1781-1786;  and  Mississii-i-i ;  A.I). 
1798-1804. 

A.  D.  1813-1814.  — The  Creek  'War.  See 
United  St.\tes  of  Am.  :  A.  D.  1813-1814  (Au- 
uisT — April). 

A.  D.  1816-1818.— The  First  Seminole  War. 
See  Flohida:  A.  I).  1816-1818. 


GEOnOIA.   isoi 


GERMAN  EMPIRE. 


A.  D.  1861  (January).  —  Secession  from  the 
Union.    .See  I'mted  8tatf.s  of  Am.  ;  A.  I).  1861 

(.1  AM  AKY — FEIilU'AUY). 

A.  D.  1861  (October— December).— Savan- 
nah threatened. — The  Union  forces  in  posses- 
sion of  the  mouth  of  the  river.  Slu  LMriii) 
States  ok  Am.:  A.  D.  1861  (()(  tobkis— Decem- 

BKU:    SoUTir  CaHOLINA — (lEOKcilA). 

A.  D.  1862  (February  — April).— Reduction 
of  Fort  Pulaski  and  sealing  up  of  the  port  of 
Savannah  by  the  National  forces.  See  U.mted 
.SrATKS  OF  Am.  :  A.  I).  1«62  (Feiuu-aky— Apkii.: 
(.ii;olii:lA — Fl.i>l;niA). 

A.  D.  1864  (May  — September).— Sherman's 
campaign  against  Atlanta. — The  capture  of 
the  city.  See  United  States  ok  A.m.  :  A.  1). 
1N(U  (.May:  Geok(UA),  and  (.May — Septembkk: 
Geohcia). 

A.  D.  i864(September— October).— Military 
occupation  of  Atlanta. — Removal  of  the  in- 
habitants.— Hood's  Raid  to  Sherman's  rear. 
Sfu  L'xiTEi)  Statics  of  A.m.  ;  A.  1).  1S64  (Sep- 
TK.MiiER— Oci'ohei::  Georgia). 

A.  D.  1864  (November— December).- De- 
struction of  Atlanta. —  Sherman's  March  to 
the  Sea.  Si-f  I'mted  States  of  A.m.  :  .\.  1). 
181)4  (NovEMiiEi! — Dkcemiseu:  Geoucia). 

A.  D.  1865  (March— May).— Wilson's  Raid. 
— Capture  of  Jefferson  Davis. — End  of  the  Re- 
bellion. Sc-f  Lnited  States  OK  Am.  :  A.  D.  186.') 
(.^I'lUL— :May). 

A.  D.  1865-1868.— Reconstruction.  See  Uni- 
ted States  of  Am.  :  A.  I).  1865  (May— July), 
and  after,  to  1868-1870. 


GEOUGEN,  The.     See  Tukks:  Sixth  Cen- 

TlliV. 

GEPID.(E,  The.  See  Goths:  Orioin  ok; 
III  Ns;  LoMiiAUDs:  Eakly  IIistoky;  and  AVAHS. 

GERALDINES,  The.- The  Geraldines  of 
Irish  history  were  descendants  of  Maurice  and 
William  Fitzgerald,  two  of  the  first  among  the 
Anglo-Norman  adventurers  to  engage  in  the  eon- 
quest  of  Ireland,  A.  D.  ll(i!)-117(J.  Theirinother 
was  a  Welsh  ])riucess,  named  Nest,  or  Nesta, 
^vllo  is  said  to  have  been  the  mistress  of  Ileury 
I.  of  England,  and  afterwards  to  liave  married 
the  Norman  baron,  Gerald  Filz  Walter,  who  be- 
came the  father  of  the  Fitzgeralds.  "Jlauriee 
Fitzgerald,  the  eldest  of  the  brothers,  became 
the  ancestor  both  of  the  Earls  of  Kildare  and 
Desmond ;  William,  the  younger,  obtained  an 
immense  grant  of  land  in  KeiTy  from  the  Mc- 
Carthys,—  indeed  as  time  went  on  the  lordship 
of  the  Desmond  Fitzgeralds  grew  larger  and 
larger,  until  it  fovered  nearly  as  much  ground  as 
many  a  small  European  kingdom.  Nor  was  this 
all.  Tiio  White  Knight,  the  Knight  of  Glyn, 
and  the  Knight  of  Kerry  \vere  all  three  Fitzger- 
alds, all  descended  from  the  .same  root,  and  all 
owned  large  tracts  of  country.  The  position  of 
the  Geraldines  of  Kildare  was  even  more  impor- 
tant, on  account  of  their  close  pro.ximity  to  Dub- 
lin. In  later  times  their  great  keep  at  .Maynooth 
dominated  the  whole  Paie.  while  their  followers 
swarmed  everywhere,  each  man  with  a  G.  em- 
broidered upon  his  breast  in  token  of  his  allegi- 
ance. By  the  beginning  of  the  16th  century 
their  power  had  reached  to,  perhaps,  the  highest 
point  ever  attained  in  these  islands  by  any  sub- 
ject. Whoever  might  be  called  the  Viceroy  in 
Ireland  it  was  the  Earl  of  Kildare  who  practically 
governed  the  country."— Hon,  E.  Lawless,  The 


Stiiri/  of  Irdaiid,  rli.  14. —  See,  also,  Iheland: 
A.  I),  l.'Jl.j;  an<l  for  some  account  of  the  subse- 
iiuent  rebellion  and   fall  of  the  Geraldines    see 

inEi.ANo:  A.  D.  i.");r)-i.V);!. 

GERALDINES,  League  of  the.  See  luE- 
i.AMi:  A.  I).  i.").v.i-i(;i»:i. 

GERBA,  OR  JERBA,  The  disaster  at 
(1560).  See  HAl!i;AliV  Staies:  .v.  1)  l.')4:i- 
15li(l. 

GEREFA.— ■•  The  most  general  name  for  the 
liseal,  administrative  and  executive  olHcer  among 
the  Anglosa.vons  was  Gerefa,  or  as  it  is  written 
in  very  early  docunu'Uts  geroefa;  but  the  i)eeu- 
liar  functions  of  the  individuals  comprehended 
under  it  were  further  defined  by  a  prefix  eom- 
liounded  with  it,  as  .seirgerel'a,  the  reeve  of  the 
shire  or  sherilf:  tungerefa,  the  reeve  of  the  farm 
or  bailiff.  The  exact  meaning  and  etymology  of 
this  name  have  hitherto  eluded  the  researelies  of 
our  best  scholars.  "—J.  51.  Kemble,  The  Saxoiin 
ill  Eiir/liiiii/,  M:  2,  ch.  .5  {r.  2), — See,  also,  SiiiUE; 
and  EAi.Domi.w. 

GERGESENES,  The.— One  of  the  triliis  <.f 
the  t'anaanites,  whose  territory  is  believed  liy 
Lunormant  to  have  '■included  a'll  Decapolis  anil 
even  Galilee,"  and  whose  capital  he  places  at 
Gerasa,  now  Djerash,  in  Perea. — F.  lA-normant 
and  E.  ('Iievalli'er,  Mi  11  mil  of  Ancient  Jlisl.,  bic. 
0,  rh.  1  (r.  2). 

GERGITHIAN  SIBYL.     See  Cum^. 

GERGITHIANS,  The.  See  Trcja;  ami 
Asia  .Mi.nor;  The  Greek  Colonies. 

GERGOVIAOF  THE  ARVERNL— •  The 
site  of  Gergovia  of  the  .Vr\iTiii  is  sujiiiosed  to 
be  a  hill  on  the  bank  of  the  Allier,  two  miles 
from  the  modern  Clermont  in  Auvergne.  The 
Romans  seem  to  have  neglected  Gergovia,  and  to 
have  founded  the  neighbouring  city,  to  which 
they  gave  the  name  Augnstonemetum.  The 
Roman  city  became  known  afterwards  as  Civitas 
Arvernorum,  in  the  middle  ages  Arverna,  and 
then,  from  the  situation  of  its  castle,  clarus  mons, 
Clermont." — C.  Mcrivale,  Hint,  of  the.  Ituininin,  ch. 
12  (('.  2,  p.  20,  foot- note).— ¥ov  an  account  of 
Cicsar's  reverse  at  Gergovia  of  the  Arverni,  see 
Gaul:  R  C.  .W-.ll. 

GERGOVIA     OF     THE     BOIANS.        See 

BolANS. 

GERIZIM.— "The  .sacred  centre  of  the  Sa- 
maritans is  Gerizim,  the  'Mount  of  Blessings.'  On 
its  summit  a  sacred  rock  marks  the  site  where, 
according  to  their  tradition,  .Joshua  placed  the 
Tabernacle  and  afterwards  built  a  temple,  re- 
stored later  liy  Sanliallat  on  the  return  of  the 
Israelites  from  captivity.  On  the  slope  of  the 
mountain  the  Feast  of  the  Passover  is  still  cele- 
brated in  accordance  with  the  injunctions  of 
the  Law." — C.  R.  Couder,  Sunan  tjtoiie  Lore, 
ch.  4. 

GERMAN,  High  and  Low.— The  distinctiim 
made  between  High  (Jerrnan  and  Low  German  is 
that  I'esultiug  from  diU'erences  of  language,  etc., 
between  the  Germanic  peoples  which  dwelt  an- 
ciently in  the  low,  t1at  countries  along  the  (ier- 
man  Ocean  and  the  Baltic,  and  those  which  occu- 
pied the  higher  regions  of  the  upijer  Rhine, 
Ellie  and  Danube. 

GERMAN  EAST  AFRICAN  AND 
"WEST  AFRICAN  ASSOCIATIONS.  See 
Africa:  A.  I).  1884-1880. 

GERMAN  EMPIRE,  The  Constitution  o» 
the  new.     See  Constitution  of  Germany. 
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GERMAN  FLATS:  A.  D.  1765.— Treaty 
with  the  Indians.  Si-c  1'mti;d  Statks  ui'  A.m.  : 
A.  D.  ITiM-lTCs.  1 

A.  D.    1778. — Destruction    by    Brant.      See   j 
Unitki)  ST.iTEs  OF  Am.  :  A.  I).  17TS  (.Iine-Xo-   j 

VEMIiEltl, 

GERMAN  NATIONS,  The  wandering  of. 
See  GoTiis;  Fhanks:  Ai.em.\x.m;  M.\i«(im.\.n-M  ; 
Qu.\Di:    GEPiD.t;;    S.woxs;  Angle;*;    Biucin- 

DIANS;    VaNDAI.s;    Sr EVI  ;  LdMIiAUDS. 

GERMAN  UNIVERSITIES.     See  Edica- 

Tiii.N.  .Meiu.kv Ai,:   (Jehmanv. 

GERMANIA.  — On  the  origin  of  the  name  j 
Geniiauia  see  Waitz  1).  V.  G.  i.  24;  he  rejects  all  : 
German  derivations  and  concludes  that  it  is 
originally  Gallic,  the  name  given  (as  Tacitus  in-  1 
dicates)  by  the  Gauls  tirst  to  the  Tungri,  and  ; 
afterwards  to  all  the  kindred  tribes.     The  mean- 


ing may  be  either  'good  shouters"  (Grimm),  or, 
according  to  other  writers,  '  East-men, 'or  '  neigh- 
bours.'"— W.  Stubbs,  Const.  Hist,  of  England,  v. 

1.    /'.     IT.     Onl,. 

GERMANIANS,  The.     See  f'AioiANiAXs. 

GERMANIC    CONFEDERATION,    The 

First.    See  Germany;  A.  D.  1^14-1820 The 

Second.  Sec  (Iekmany:  A.  D.  1870  (Septem- 
liElt — l)i;(  e.mi;ki;i. 

GERMANIC' DIET,  The.     See  Diet,  Ger- 

.M  \MI  . 

GERMANIC  PEOPLES  OF  THE  ALE- 
MANNIC  LEAGUE.  See  Alem.\>-ni;  A.  D. 
21:1. 

GERMANICUS,  Campaigns  of.  See  Geu- 
MANV:    A    1).  14-l(i. 

GERMANTO'WN,  Battle  of.  See  United 
States  of  A.m.  ;  A.  I).  1777  (.Janu.vry — Decem- 
ber). 
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The  national  name. — "Tlie  nations  of  the 
Gcrniania  hail  no  common  name  recognised  by 
themselves,  and  were  content,  when,  ages  after, 
they  had  realised  their  unity  of  tongue  and  de- 
scent, to  speak  of  their  language  simply  as  the 
Lingua  Theotisca,  the  language  of  the  people 
(theo<l).  .  .  .  Whence  the  name  '  Deutsch.'  Zeuss 
derives  it  rather  from  the  root  of  ■deuten,'to  e.\- 
plain,  so  that  '  theotisc  '  should  mean  '  signifi- 
cant.'  But  the  root  of  '  theod  '  and  '  dciiten  '  is 
the  same.  .  .  .  The  general  name  by  which  the 
Romans  knew  them  [Germani]  was  one  which 
they  had  received  from  their  Gallic  neighbours." 
— \V.  Stubbs,  Const.  ][ist.  <>f  Enrjland,  v.  1,  r/i.  3, 
and  f'/ot- mite. — "In  Gothic  we  liave  'thiuda,' 
people;  'Ihiudisks,'  belonging  to  the  people. 
.  .  .  The  High-German,  which  looks  upon  San- 
skrit 't'  and  Gothic  'th'  as  'd,'  possesses  the 
same  word,  as  'diot,'  people;  'diutisc,'  popu- 
laris;  hence  Deutsch.  German,  and  'deuten,'to 
explain,  literally  to  Germanize." — F.  Ma.\  Mliller. 
I.ects.  on  the  Sciince  iif  Liingudge,  2d  sei-ies.  left.  .5. 
—  The  account  which  Tacitus  gives  of  the  origin 
of  the  name  Germany  is  this;  "The  name  Ger- 
many .  .  .  they  [the  Germans]  say,  is  modern 
and  newly  introduced,  from  the  fact  that  the 
tribes  which  tirst  crossed  the  Rhine  and  drove 
out  the  Gauls,  and  are  now  called  Tungrians, 
were  then  called  Germans.  Thus  what  was  the 
name  of  a  tribe,  and  not  of  a  race,  gradually  pre- 
vailed, till  all  called  themselves  by  this  self-in 
vented  name  of  Germans,  which  the  conquerors 
had  first  employed  to  inspire  terror." — Tacitus, 
Germany;  trans,  hy  Chureh  and  Jlrodribh,  ch.  2. 
— "It  is  only  at  the  mouth  of  the  Elbe  that  the 
Germany  of  the  really  historical  period  begins: 
and  this  is  a  Germany  only  in  the  eyes  of  scholars, 
antiquarians,  and  generalizing  ethnologists.  Xot 
one  of  the  populations  to  whom  the  name  is  here 
extended  would  have  attached  any  meaning  to 
the  w-ord,  except  so  far  as  they  had  been  in- 
structed by  men  who  had  studied  certain  Latin 
writers.  There  w  as  no  name  which  was,  at  one 
and  the  same  time,  native  and  general.  There 
were  native  names,  but  they  were  limiteil  to 
special  populations.  There  was  a  general  name, 
but  it  was  one  which  was  applieil  by  strangers 
and  enemies.  What  this  name  was  for  the  north- 
ern districts,  we  know  beforehanil.      It  was  that 


of  .Saxoncs  and  .Saxonia  in  Latin;  of  Saehsen 
and  Sachsenland  in  the  ordinary  German.  Evi- 
dence, however,  that  any  German  population 
ever  so  named  itself  is  wholly  wanting,  though 
it  is  not  impossible  that  some  unimportant  tribe 
may  have  done  so:  the  only  one  so  called  being 
the  Saxons  of  Ptolemj-,  who  places  them,  along 
witli  several  others,  in  the  small  district  between 
the  Elbe  and  the  Eyder,  and  on  three  of  the 
islands  off  the  coast.  .  .  .  The  Franks  gave  it  its 
currency  and  generality;  for,  in  the  eyes  of  a 
Frank,  Saxony  and  Friesland  contained  all  those 
parts  of  Germany  which,  partly  from  their  dif- 
ference of  dialect,  partly  from  their  rudeness, 
partly  from  their  paganism,  and  partly  from  the 
obstinacy  of  their  resistance,  stood  in  contrast  to 
the  Empire  of  Charlemagne  and  his  successors. 
A  Saxon  was  an  enemy  whom  the  Franks  had  to 
coerce,  a  heathen  whom  they  had  to  convert. 
What  more  the  term  meant  is  uncertain." — R.  G. 
Latham,  Introd.  to  KembU's  " Horm  Ferules." — 
See,  also,  Tbutones. 

As  known  to  Tacitus. — "  Germany  is  sepa- 
rated from  the  Galli,  the  Rlueti,  and  Pannonii, 
b}-  the  rivers  Rhine  and  Danube;  mountain 
ranges,  or  the  fear  which  each  feels  for  the  other, 
divide  it  from  the  Sarmatteand  Daci.  Elsewhere 
ocean  girds  it,  embracing  broad  peninsulas  and 
islands  of  tinexplored  extent,  where  certain  tribes 
and  kingdoms  are  newly  known  to  us,  revealed 
by  war.  The  Rhine  springs  from  a  precipitous 
and  inaccessible  height  of  the  Rhtetian  Alps, 
bends  slightly  westward,  and  mingles  with  the 
Northern  Ocean.  The  Danube  pours  down  from 
the  gradual  and  gently  rising  slope  of  Mount 
Abuoba,  and  visits  many  nations,  to  force  its 
way  at  last  throvigh  six  channels  into  the  Pontus; 
a  seventh  mouth  is  lost  in  marshes.  The  Grcr- 
mans  themselves  I  should  regard  as  aboriginal, 
and  not  mixed  at  all  with  other  races  through 
immigration  or  intercourse.  For,  in  former  times, 
it  was  not  by  land  but  on  shipboard  that  those 
who  sought  to  emigrate  would  arrive;  and  the 
boundless  and,  so  to  speak,  hostile  ocean  beyond 
us,  is  seldom  entered  by  a  sail  from  our  world. 
And,  besides  the  perils  of  rough  and  unknown 
seas,  who  would  leave  Asia,  or  Africa,  or  Italy 
for  Germany,  with  its  wild  country,  its  inclement 
skies,  its  sullen  manners  and  aspect,  unless  in- 
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deed  it  wiiv  liis  homo?  In  tlicir  ancient  songs, 
tlic'ir  only  w;i_v  of  reintmlR'rinj;  or  recording  tlic 
past,  tlK-y  cck'bratc  an  earth-born  god,  Tuisco, 
and  his  son  Mannus,  as  tlie  origin  of  their  race, 
as  tlu'ir  founders.  To  Mannus  they  a.ssign  tlirce 
sons,  from  whose  names,  they  say,  the  coast  tribes 
are  called  Ing;i?voues;  those  of  the  interior,  ller- 
minones;  all  the  rest,  Istajvones.  Some,  with  the 
freedom  of  conjecture  permitted  by  antiquity, 
assert  tliat  the  god  had  several  descendants,  and 
the  nation  several  appellations,  as  Marsi,  Gam- 
Iirivii,  8uevi,  Vandilii,  and  that  these  are  genuine 
old  names.  The  name  Germany,  on  the  other 
hand,  they  say,  is  modern  and  newly  introduced." 
— Tacitus,  Gfniiiuii/;  trtiii!<.  In/  A.  ./.  Clnirch  mid 
W.  J.  Brodrihh,  ch.' \-i. 

B.C.  12-9. — -Campaigns  of  Drusus. —  The 
first  serious  advance  of  the  Roman  arms  beyond 
the  Rhine  was  made  in  the  reign  of  Augustus, 
by  the  emperor's  step-son,  Drusus.  C':esar  had 
crossed  the  river,  only  to  chastise  and  terrify  the 
trilx'S  on  the  right  bank  which  threatened  Gaul. 
Agrijipa.  some  years  later,  repeated  the  opera- 
tion, and  withdrew,  as  Civsar  had  done.  But 
Drusus  invaded  Germany  with  intentions  of  con- 
quest and  occupation.  His  first  campaign  was 
undertaken  in  the  spring  of  the  year  12  IJ.  C.  lie 
cro.ssed  the  Rhine  and  drove  the  Usipetes  into 
their  strongholds;  after  which  he  cndiarked  his 
legions  on  transport  shijis  and  moved  them  down 
the  river  to  tlie  ocean,  thence  to  coast  northwards 
to  the  mouth  of  the  Ems,  and  so  penetrate  to  the 
heart  of  the  enemy's  country.  To  facilitate  this 
bold  movement,  he  had  cavised  a  channel  to  be 
cut  from  the  Rhine,  at  modern  Arnheim,  to  the 
Zuyder  Zee,  utilizing  the  river  Yssel.  The  ex- 
pedition was  not  successful  and  retreated  overland 
from  the  Frisian  coast  after  considerable  disaster 
and  loss.  The  ne.xl  year,  Drusus  returned  t<i 
the  attack,  marching  directly  into  the  German 
country  and  advancing  to  the  baidis  of  the 
Weser,  but  retreating,  again,  with  little  to  show 
of  substantial  results.  He  established  a  fortified 
outpost,  however,  on  the  Lippe,  and  named  it 
Aliso.  During  the  same  summer,  he  is  s;ud  to 
have  fi.xed  another  post  in  the  country  of  the 
Chatti.  Two  years  then  passed  before  Drusus 
was  again  permitted  Ity  the  empenjr  to  cross  the 
Rhine.  On  his  third  campaign  he  passed  the 
AVeser  and  iienetrated  the  Hercynian  forest  as 
far  as  the  P^lbe, — the  Germans  declining  every- 
where to  give  him  battle.  Erecting  a  trophy  on 
the  bank  of  the  Elbe,  he  retraced  his  steps,  but 
.suffered  a  fall  from  his  horse,  on  the  homeward 
march,  which  caused  his  death.  "If  the  Ger- 
mans were  neither  reduced  to  subjection,  nor 
even  overthrown  in  any  decisive  engagement,  as 
the  Romans  vaiidj'  pretended,  yet  their  spirit  of 
aggression  was  tiually  checked  and  from  thence- 
forth, for  many  generations,  they  were  fully  oc- 
cupied with  the  task  of  defending  themselves." 
— ('.  Merivale,  Hist,  of  tin',  Rininnis,  ch.  36. 

B.  C.  8 — A.  D.  II. — Campaigns  of  Tiberius. 
— Till'  work  of  Roman  conquest  in  Germany,  left 
untinished  by  Drusus,  was  taken  up  by  his 
brother  Tiberius  (afterwards  emperor)  under  the 
direct  iim  of  Augustus.  Tiberius  crossed  the  Rhine, 
for  the  first  time,  B.  C.  8.  The  frontier  tribes 
made  no  resistance,  but  offered  submission  at 
once.  Tiberius  sent  their  chiefs  to  Augustus, 
then  holding  his  court  at  Lugdunum  (Lyons),  to 
make  terms  with  the  emperor  in  per.son,  and 
Augustus  basely  treated  them  as  captives  an<l 
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threw  them  into  prison.  The  following  year 
found  the  German  tribes  again  umler  arms.and 
Tiberius  again  crossed  the  Rhine;  but  it  was  only 
to  ravage  the  country,  and  not  to  remain.  Then 
followed  a  period  of  ten  years,  iluring  which  the 
emperor's  step-.son,  dissatislied  with  his  position 
and  on  ill  terms  with  Augustus,  retired  to  Ithodes. 
In  the  summer  of  A.  D.  4,  he  returned  to  the 
command  of  the  legions  on  the  Rhine.  Mean- 
time, under  other  generals, —  Domitiusand  Vini- 
eius, —  they  had  uiaile  several  campaigns  beyond 
the  river;  liacl  momentarily  crossed  the  Elbe; 
had  constructed  a  road  to  the  outposts  on  the 
AVeser;  had  fought  the  Clierusci,  with  doubtful 
results,  but  had  not  settled  the  Roman  power  in 
Germany.  Tiberius  invaded  the  coimtry  once 
more,  with  a  powerful  force,  and  .seems  to  have 
crushed  all  resistance  in  the  region  between  the 
lower  Rhine  and  the  Weser.  The  following 
spring,  he  repeated,  with  more  success,  the  move- 
ment of  Drusus  liy  lan<l  and  sea,  sending  a  tto- 
tilla  around  to  the  Elbe  and  up  that  stream,  to  a 
point  where  it  met  and  co-operated  with  a  colunui 
moved  overland,  through  the  wilderness.  A 
single  battle  was  fought  and  the  Germans  de- 
feated; but,  once  more,  when  winter  approached, 
the  Romans  retired  and  no  permanent  conipiest 
was  made.  Two  years  later  (.V.  D.  0).  Tilierius 
turned  his  arms  against  the  jiowerful  nation  of 
the  Marccmianni.  which  had  removed  itself  from 
the  German  mark,  or  border,  into  the  country 
formerly  occupied  by  the  Boii  —  modern  Bohe- 
mia. Here,  under  their  able  chief  Marliod,  or 
Maroboduus,  they  developed  a  formidable  mili- 
tary organization  and  became  threatening  to  the 
Roman  frontiers  on  the  Upper  Danube.  Two 
converging  expeditions,  from  the  Danube  and 
from  the  Rhine,  were  at  the  point  of  crushing  the 
Marcoinaiuu  lietween  them,  when  news  of  the 
alarming  revolt,  in  Pannonia  and  Dalmatia,  called 
the"Batonian  War,"  cavised  the  making  of  a 
hast}'  peace  with  Maroboduus.  The  Batonian  or 
Pannonian  war  occupied  Tiljcrius  for  nearly 
three  years.  He  had  just  brought  it  to  ;i  close, 
when  intelligence  readied  Rome  of  a  disaster  in 
Germany  which  filled  the  empire  with  horror 
and  dismay.  The  tribes  in  northwestern  (Jer- 
many.  between  the  lower  Rhine  and  the  Elbe, 
supposed  to  be  cowed  and  submissive,  had  now 
found  a  leader  who  could  unite  them  and  e.xeite 
them  to  disdain  the  Roman  yoke.  This  leader 
was  Arminius,  or  Hermann,  a  young  chief  of  the 
Clierusci,  who  had  been  trained  in  the  Roman 
military  .service  and  admitted  to  Roman  eili/i'ii- 
sliip,  but  who  hated  the  ojipressors  of  his  coun- 
try with  implacable  bitterness.  The  scheme  of 
insurrection  organized  by  Arminius  was  made 
easy  of  execution  by  the  insolent  carelessness  and 
the  incapacity  of  the  Roman  cominamler  in  Ger- 
many. L.  Quintilius  Varus.  It  succeeded  so  well 
that  Varus  and  his  army. —  three  entire  legions, 
horse,  foot  and  auxiliaries, —  probably  2ll,<)i)(i  men 
in  all. — were  overwhelmed  in  the  Teuloburger 
Wald,  north  of  the  Lippe,  and  destroyed.  Only 
a  few  skulking  fugitives  reached  the  Rhine  and 
escaped  to  tell  the  fate  of  the  rest.  Tliis  was 
late  in  the  summer  of  A.  D.  9.  In  the  following 
spring  Tiberius  was  sent  again  to  the  Rhine-fron- 
tier, with  as  powerful  a  levy  of  men  anil  equip- 
ments as  the  empire  could  collect.  He  was  ac- 
companied by  his  nephew,  Germanicus,  son  of 
Drusus,  destined  to  be  his  successor  in  the  field 
of  German  cimijuest.     But  dread  and  fear  were 
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in  the  Roman  heart,  and  the  campaign  of  Tibe- 
rius, delayed  anotlier  twelve  months,  until  A.  D. 
11,  was  conducted  too  cautiously  to  accomplish 
any  important  result.  He  traversed  and  ravaged 
a  considerable  region  of  the  German  country,  hut 
withdrew  again  across  the  Rhine  and  left  it,  ap- 
parently, unoccupied.  This  was  his  last  cam- 
paign. Returning  to  Rome,  he  waited  only  two 
years  longer  for  the  imperial  .sovereignty  to 
which  he  succeeded  on  the  death  of  Augustus, 
who  had  made  him,  by  adoption,  his  son  and  his 
heir. — C.  Merivale,  Hist,  of  the  Roiimns,  ch. 
36-38. 

Also  rs :  T.  Mommsen,  Hist,  of  Rome,  bk.  8, 
ch.  1. — Sir  E.  Creasy,  Fifteen  Decisite  Battles  of 
the  World,  ch.  5. — T.  Smith,  Armini'is,  pt.  1,  ch. 
4-6. 

A.  D.  14-16. — Campaigns  of  Gerraanicus. — 
Germanicus  —  the  son  of  Drusus  —  was  given 
the  command  on  the  Rhine  at  the  beginning  of 
the  year  13  A.  D.  The  following  year,  Augus- 
tus died  and  Tiberius  became  emperor;  where- 
upon Germanicus  foimd  himself  no  longer  re- 
strained from  crossing  the  riv,er  and  assuming 
the  offensive  against  Arminius  and  his  tribes. 
His  first  movement,  that  autumn,  was  up  the 
valley  of  the  Lippe,  which  he  laid  waste,  far 
and  wide.  The  next  spring,  he  led  one  column, 
from  ilentz,  against  the  Chutti,  as  far  as  the 
upper  branches  of  the  Wcser.  while  he  sent 
another  farther  north  to  chastise  the  Cherusci 
and  the  JIarsi,  surprising  and  massacring  the 
latter  at  their  feast  of  Tanfana.  Later  in  the 
same  year,  he  penetrated,  by  a  double  expedition, 
—  moving  by  sea  and  by  land,  as  his  father  had 
done  before,  —  to  the  coimtry  between  the  Ems 
and  the  Lippe,  and  laid  waste  the  territory  of 
the  Bructeri,  and  their  neighbors.  He  also  vis- 
ited the  spot  where  the  army  of  Varus  had  per- 
ished, and  erected  a  monument  to  the  dead.  On 
the  return  from  this  expedition,  four  legions, 
under  Coecina,  were  beset  In  the  siime  manner 
that  Varus  had  been,  and  under  like  dilficulties; 
but  their  commander  was  of  different  stuff  and 
brought  them  safely  through,  after  punishing 
his  pursuers  severely.  But  the  array  had  been 
given  up  as  lost,  and  only  the  resolute  opposition 
of  Agrippina,  the  wife  of  Germanicus,  had  pre- 
vented the  Roman  commander  at  Vetera,  on  the 
Rhine,  from  destroying  the  bridge  there,  and 
abandoning  the  legions  to  their  supposed  fate. 
In  the  spring  of  A.  D.  16,  Germanicus  again  em- 
barked his  army,  80,000  strong,  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Rhine,  on  board  transports,  and  moved  it  to 
the  mouth  of  the  Ems,  where  the  fleet  remained. 
Thence  he  marched  up  the  Eras  and  across  to  the 
Weser,  and  was  encountered,  in  the  country  of 
the  Cherusci,  by  a  general  levy  of  the  German 
tribes,  led  by  Arminius  and  Inguiomerus.  Two 
great  battles  were  fought,  in  wliich  the  Romans 
were  victorious.  But,  when  returning  from  this 
campaign,  the  fleet  encountered  a  storm  in  which 
so  much  of  it  perished,  with  the  troops  on  board, 
that  the  disaster  threw  a  heavy  cloud  of  gloom 
over  the  triumph  of  Germanicus.  The  young 
general  was  soon  afterwards  recalled,  and  three 
years  later  he  died, — of  poison,  as  is  supposed, — 
at  Antioch.  "The  central  government  ceased 
from  this  time  to  take  any  warm  interest  in  the 
subjugation  of  the  Germans;  and  the  dissensions 
of  their  states  and  princes,  which  peace  was  not 
slow  in  developing,  attracted  no  Roman  emissa- 
ries to  the  barbarian  camps,  and  rarely  led  the 


legions  beyond  the  frontier,  which  was  now  al- 
lowed to  recede  finally  to  the  Rhine." — C.  Meri- 
vale, Ilist.  of  the  Rjinanx,  ch.  42. 

Ai,soin:  T.  ilommsen.  Hint,  of  Rmne.  hk.  8, 
cli.  1. — T.  Smith.  Ari/ii/iinn,  pt,  1.  ch.  7. 

3d  Century. — Beginning  of  the  "  Wandering 
of  the  Nations." — "Towards  the  middle  of  the 
third  century.  ...  a  change  becomes  perceptible 
in  the  relations  and  attitude  of  the  German 
peoples.  Many  of  the  nations,  which  have  been 
celebrated  in  the  annals  of  the  classical  writers, 
disappear  silently  from  histor\" ;  new  races,  new 
combinations  and  confederacies  start  into  life, 
and  the  names  which  have  achieved  an  imperislia- 
ble  notoriety  from  their  connection  with  the  long 
decay  and  the  overthrow  of  the  Roman  Empire, 
come  forward,  and  still  survive.  On  the  soil 
whereon  the  Sigambri,  Jlarsi,  Chauci,  and  Che- 
rusci had  struggled  to  preserve  a  rude  indepen- 
dence, Franks  and  Saxons  lived  free  and  formid- 
able; Alcnianni  were  gathered  along  the  foot  of 
the  Roman  wall  which  connected  the  Danube 
with  the  Rhine,  and  had,  hitherto,  preserved  in- 
violate tlie  Agri  dccumates ;  while  eastern  Ger- 
many, allured  by  the  hope  of  spoil,  or  impelled 
by  external  pressure,  precipitated  itself  under 
the  collective  term  of  Goths  upon  the  shrinking 
settlements  of  the  Dacia  and  the  Danube.  The 
new  appellations  which  appear  in  western  Ger- 
many in  the  third  century  have  not  unnaturally 
given  rise  to  the  presumption  that  unknown 
peoples  had  penetrated  through  the  land,  and 
overpowered  the  ancient  tribes,  and  national 
vanity  has  contributed  to  the  delusion.  As  the 
Burgundians  .  .  .  were  flattered  by  being  told 
they  were  descendants  of  Roman  colonists,  so 
the  barbarian  writers  of  a  later  period  busied 
their  imaginations  in  the  solitude  of  monastic 
life  to  enhance  the  glory  of  their  countrymen,  by 
the  invention  of  what  their  inkling  of  classical 
knowledge  led  them  to  imagine  a  more  illustrious 
origin.  .  .  .  Fictions  like  these  may  be  referred 
to  as  an  index  of  the  time  when  the  young  bar- 
barian spirit,  eager  after  fame,  and  incapable  of 
balancing  probabilities,  first  gloated  over  the 
marvels  of  classical  literature,  though  its  refined 
and  delicate  beauties  eluded  their  grosser  taste ; 
but  they  require  no  critical  examination;  there 
are  no  grounds  for  believing  that  Franks,  Saxons, 
or  Alemanni,  were  other  than  the  original  inhabi- 
tants of  the  country,  though  there  is  a  natural 
difficulty  arising  from  the  want  of  written  con- 
temporary evidence  in  tracing  the  transition,  and 
determining  the  tribes  of  which  the  new  con- 
federacies were  formed.  At  the  same  time, 
though  no  immigration  of  strangers  was  pos- 
sible, a  movement  of  a  particular  tribe  was  not 
unfrequent.  The  constant  internal  dissensions 
of  the  Germans,  combined  with  their  spirit  of 
warlike  enterprise,  led  to  frequent  domestic  wars; 
and  the  vanquished  sometimes  chose  rather  to  seek 
an  asylum  far  from  their  native  soil,  where  they 
might  live  in  freedom,  than  continue  as  bondmen 
or  tributaries  to  the  conqueror.  Of  such  a  nature 
were  the  wanderings  of  the  Usii)itcs  and  Teuch- 
teri  [Tenchteri]  in  Citsar'stime.  the  removal  of  the 
Ubii  from  Nassau  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Coin 
and  Xanthen ;  and  to  this  rnust  be  ascribed  the 
appearance  of  the  Burgundians,  who  had  dwelt 
beyond  the  Oder,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Main  and 
the  Xecker.  Another  class  of  national  emigra- 
tions, were  those  which  implied  a  final  abandon- 
ment of  the  native  Germany  with  the  object  of 
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seeking  a  new  settlement  among  the  possessions 
of  tlie  sinkinjj  empire.  Tlioseof  the  Gotlis,  Viin- 
dills.  Alans.  8iieves,  the  second  innvcniciit  of  the 
Burirundians,  may  be  included  in  this  category; 
the  invasions  of  the  Franks,  Alemanni.  and  Sax- 
ons, on  the  contrarj-,  cannot  be  called  national 
emigrations,  for  they  never  abandoned,  witli  their 
families,  their  original  birthplace;  their  outwan- 
derings.  like  the  emigrations  of  the  present  day, 
were  partial;  their  occupation  of  the  enemy's 
territory  was.  in  character,  military  and  progres- 
sive; and.witli  tlie  exeeiitinn  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
settlement  in  Britain,  tlicir  connection  with  the 
original  stock  was  never  interrupted.  In  all  the 
migrations  of  German  peoples  spoken  of  from 
CiTisar  downwards,  the  numbers  of  the  emigrants 
appear  to  be  enormously  exa,ggerated.  The 
I'sipites  and  Teuchteri  are  estimated  by  Cesar 
at  430.000  souls.  IIow  could  such  a  multitude 
find  nourishment  (hiring  a  three  years'  wander- 
ing? If  80.000  Burgundian  Wehrmen  came  to 
the  Rhine  to  the  assistance  of  Valenlinian,  as 
C'assiodori lis,  Jerome,  and  other  chroniclers  state, 
the  numbers  of  the  whole  nation  must  have  ap- 
proached 400,000,  and  it  is  impossible  to  believe 
that  such  a  mass  could  obtain  support  in  the 
narrow  district  lying  between  the  Alemanni,  the 
Hi-rmuncluri,  and  the  C'hatti.  In  otlier  cases, 
vague  expressions,  and  still  more  the  wonderful 
achievements  of  llie  Germans  in  the  course  of 
their  emigrations,  have  led  to  the  supposition  of 
enormous  numbers;  but  Germany  could  not  find 
nourishment  for  the  multit'tides  which  have  been 
ascribed  to  it.  Corn  at  that  period  was  little 
cultivated ;  it  was  not  the  food  of  the  people, 
wiiose  chief  support  was  fiesh.  .  .  .  The  con- 
cjuests  of  the  barl)ariaiis  m.ay  be  ascribed  as  much 
to  the  we.-ikness  of  their  adversaries,  to  their 
want  of  energy  and  union,  as  to  their  own 
strength.  There  was.  in  fact,  no  enemy  to  meet 
them  in  the  field;  and  their  domination  was,  at 
least,  as  acceptable  to  the  provincial  inhabitants 
as  that  of  the  imbecile,  but  rapacious  ministers 
of  the  Roman  government.  ...  It  was  not  the 
lust  of  wandering,  but  the  influence  of  external 
circumstances  wliich  brouglit  tliem  to  the  vicin- 
ity of  the  Danube:  at  first  the  aggressions  of  the 
Romans,  then  the  pressure  of  the  Huns  and  tlu' 
Sclavonic  tribes.  The  whole  intercourse  of  Ger- 
many with  Rome  must  be  considered  as  one  long 
war.  which  began  with  the  invasion  of  C'tesar; 
wliich,  long  restrained  by  the  superior  power  of 
the  enemy,  warmecl  with  his  growing  weakness, 
anil  only  ended  with  the  extinction  of  the  Roman 
name.  The  wars  of  the  third,  fourth,  and  fifth 
centuries,  were  oulj'  a  continuance  of  the  ancient 
hostility.  There  might  be  jiartial  truce,  or  occa- 
sional intermission;  some  tribes  might  be  almost 
extirpated  by  the  sword ;  some,  for  a  time,  bought 
off  by  money;  but  Rome  was  the  universal 
enemy,  and  much  of  the  internal  restlessness  of 
the  Germans  was  no  more  than  tlie  natural  move- 
ment towards  the  hostile  borders.  As  the  inva- 
sion of  nortliern  Germany  gave  ri.se  to  the  first 
great  northern  union,  so  the  conquest  of  Dacia 
brought  Goths  from  the  Vistula  to  the  south, 
while  the  erection  of  the  giant  wall  naturally 
gathered  the  Suevic  tribes  along  its  limits,  only 
waiting  for  the  opjiortunity  to  break  through. 
Step  by  step  this  battle  of  centuries  was  fought; 
from  the  time  of  Caracalla  the  fiood  turned,  wave 
followed  wave  like  the  encroaching  tide,  and  the 
ancient  landmarks  receded  bit  by  bit,  till  Rome 
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itself  was  buried  beneath  the  waters.  .  .  .  Three 

great  confederacies  of  German  tribes,  more  or 
less  united  by  birth,  position,  interest,  or  l.-iii- 
guage,  may  be  discerned,  (luring  this  period,  in 
immediate  contact  with  the  Romans  —  the  Ale- 
manni. the  Goths,  and  the  Pranks.  A  fourth, 
the  Saxons,  was  chiefly  known  from  its  maritime 
voyages  off  the  coast  of  (iaul  and  Britain.  There 
were  also  many  independent  peoples  which  can- 
not be  enumerated  among  any  of  the  [lolitical 
confederacies,  but  which  acted  for  them.selves, 
and  pursued  their  individual  ends:  such  were 
the  Biirgundians,  the  Alans,  the  Vandals,  and 
the  Lombards." — T.  Smith,  Aniiiiiiii.-<,  pi.  3,  r/i.  1. 

Also  IN:  R.  G.  lA\\ha.m,JVntitin(ilitiesnfJiiin>/)i', 
V.  2,  r/i.  21. — See,  also,  Alemanni;  M.\rco.m.\nni; 
QiADi;  GoTiis;  GKrin.K;  Saxons;  Angles, 
KuvXKs:  BriUiiNDiANs;  Vandals;  Scevi;  Lo.vi- 
liAitns;  and,  also.  Appendix  A,  v.  1. 

A.  D.  277. — Invasion  by  Probus. — The  vigor- 
ous emperor  Probus.  who,  in  the  year  277.  drove 
from  Gaul  the  swarms  of  invaders  that  had  rav- 
aged the  unhappy  province  with  impunity  for 
two  years  past,  then  crossed  the  Rhine  and"  har- 
ried the  country  of  the  marauders,  as  far  as  the 
Kibe  and  the  Neckar.  "Germany,  exhausted  by 
the  ill  success  of  the  last  emigration,  was  aston- 
ished by  his  presence.  Nine  of  the  most  consid- 
erable princes  repaired  to  his  camp  and  fell  pros- 
trate at  liis  feet.  Such  a  treaty  was  humbly 
received  by  the  Germans  as  it  pleased  the  con- 
(pieror  to  dictate. "  Probus  then  caused  a  stone 
wall,  strengthened  at  intervals  with  towers,  to 
be  built  from  the  Danube,  near  Neustadt  and 
Ratisbon,  to  Wimpfen  on  the  Neckar,  and  thence 
to  the  Rhine,  for  the  protection  of  the  settlers  of 
the  "  Agri  Decumates."  But  the  wall  was  thrown 
down,  a  few  years  afterwards,  by  the  Alemanni. 
— E.  Gibbon,  Decline  and  Fall  uf  the  Ramun  Em- 
pire, ell.  12. 

5th  Century. —  Conversion  of  the  Franks. 
See  CiiHisTlANrTy;  A.  I).  400-801). 

A.  D.  481-768. — Acquisition  of  supremacy  by 
the  Franks. — The  original  dominions  of  C'lovis. 
or  Chhjdwig — with  whose  reign  the  career  of 
the  Franks  as  a  consolidated  pi/ople  began  —  cor- 
responded nearly  to  the  modern  kingdom  of  Bel- 
gium. His  first  conquests  were  from  the  Romans, 
in  the  neighboring  parts  of  Gaul,  and  when  those 
were  finished,  "  the  king  of  the  Franks  began  to 
look  round  upcm  the  other  German  nations  settled 
upon  its  soil,  with  a  view  to  the  further  exten- 
sion of  his  power.  A  quarrel  with  the  Alemanni 
sui)plie(l  the  first  opportunity  for  the  gratification 
of  his  ambition.  For  more  than  a  century  the 
Alemanni  had  been  in  undisturlied  possession  of 
Alsace,  and  the  adjoining  districts;  Mainz, 
Worms,  Speyer,  Strasburg,  Basel,  Constanz,  Bre- 
genz,  lay  within  their  territory.  .  .  .  The  Vose- 
gen  range  was  a  bulwark  on  the  side  of  Gaul, 
waste  lands  separated  them  from  the  Burgun- 
dians,  who  were  settled  about  the  .Jura  and  in  the 
south-west  part  of  Helvetia,  and  the  Moselle  di- 
viiled  them  from  the  Ripuarian  Franks.  It  is  un- 
known whether  they  formed  a  state  distinct  from 
their  brethren  on  the  right  of  the  Rhine;  prob- 
alily  such  was  the  case,  for  the  Alemanni,  at  all 
times,  were  divided  into  separate  tribes,  between 
which,  however,  was  generall}'  a  common  union; 
nor  is  it  certain  whetlier  the  Alsatian  Alemanni 
were  under  one  or  several  Adelings ;  a  single  king 
is  mentioned  as  having  fallen  in  the  battle  with 
Chlodwig,  who  raaj'  have  been  merely  au  elected 
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FIFTH  CESTUEY. 

COXTEMPORAXEOUS  EVENTS. 


A.  D. 

4011.     ROME    fAVestern  Empire).     Alaric's  invasion    of    ITALY. — Removal    of    the    capital    to 

RAVENNA. 
40i      ROME  ( \V.  E).     Defeat  of  .\laric  by  Stilicho. 
404.     ROME  (Eastern  Empire).      Banisliment  of   the  Patriarch,  .Jolin  Chrysostom. — Burning  of 

the  Churcli  of  St.  Sophia. 
406.     ROME(W.  E.).     Barbarian  inroad  of  R;idaisaisus  into  ITALY.— Breakins;  of   the  Rhine 

liarrier  by  German  tribes. — Overwhelming  invasion  of  GAUL  liy  Vandals,  Alans,  Suevi, 

ami  Burgundians. 
407      ROME.     Usurpation  of  Constantine  in  BRITAIN  and  GAUL. 
40>5.     ROME  (E.  E.).     Death  of  Arcadius.  —  Accession    of    Theodosius.— (W.  E.)  Execution  of 

Stilieho. — ilassacre  of  barbarian  hostages.  —  Blockade  of  the  cit)'  by  Alaric. 

409.  SPAIN.     Invasion  by  the  Vandals,  Suevi.  and  Alans. 

410.  ROME  (W.  E.).     Siege,  capture  and  pillage  by  Alaric  — His  death.  — BRITAIN.     Aban- 

donment bv  the  Empire.  —  GAUL.     The  barbarian  attack  joined  by  tlie  Franks. 
412.     GAUL.     Entered  bv  the  Visigoths.— ALEXANDRIA.     Cvril  made  bishop. 

414.  ROME  (E.  E.).     Title  of  Augusta  taken  liy  Puleheria. 

415.  SPAIN.     Visigothic  conquest  begun. 

418.     GAUL.     Founding  of  the  Gothic  kingdom  of  Toulouse  in  Aquitaine. 
420.     PALESTINE.     Death  of  St.  .lerome. 

422.  ROME  iK.  E.l.     War  with  PERSIA.— Partition  of  ARMENIA. 

423.  ROME  ( \V.  E. ).     Death  of  Honoriiis. 

425.     ROME  (\V.  E.).     Accession  of  Valentinian  III.  —  Regency  of  Placidia.  —  Formal    and    legal 
separation  from  tlie  Eastern  Empire. 

428.  SPAIN.     Conquests  of  the  Vandals— ALEXANDRIA.     Persecution  of  Jews.— Death  of 

Ilypatia.— CONSTANTINOPLE.     Ne.,tniius  made  bishop. 

429.  AFRICA.     Vandal  conquests  begun. 

430.  AFRICA.     Sieire  of  Hippo  Regius.— Death  of  St.  Augustine. 

431.  EPHESUS.     the  third  general  council  of  the  Church. 

439.  CARTHAGE.     Taken  bv  the  Vandals. 

440.  ROME  ( W.  E.).     Leo  the  Great  elected  Pope  (d.  461). 

441.  ROME  (E.  E.).     Invasion  by  Attila  and  the  Huns. 

443.     GAUL.     Conquest  and  settlement  of  SAVOY  by  the  Burgundians. 

•446.     ROME  (E.  E.).     Thermopvla  passed  bv  the  Huns. —  Humiliating  purchase  of  peace. 

449.  BRITAIN.     Landing  of   the  Jutes  uiider  Hengist  and  Horsa.  — EPHESUS.     Meeting  of 

the  so-called  Robber  Svnod. 

450.  ROME  (E.  E.).     Death  of  Theodosius  II.— Accession  of  Puleheria  (d.  453). 

451.  GAUL.     Great  defeat   of   the  Huns  at  Chalons. —  Retreat  of  Attila.  —  Chalcedon. —  Fourth 

General  Council  of  the  Church. 

452.  ROME  ( W.  E.).     Invasion  of  Italy  by  Attila.— Origin  of  VENICE. 

453.  HUNS.     Death  of  Attila. —  Dissolution  of  his  empire. 

455.  ROME  (W.  E.).     Murder  of  Valentinian  III. — Usurpation  of  Maximus. — The  city  pillaged 

by  the  Vandals. 

456.  ROME  (W.  E.).     Supremacy  of  Ricimer,  commander  of  the  barbarian  mercenaries.  —  Avitus 

deposed. 
45T.     ROME  (W.  E.).    Marjorian,  first  of  the  imperial  puppets  of  Ricimer,  raised  to  the  throne. — 

(E.  E. )    Accession  of  Leo  I.  (d.  474). 
461.     ROME  (W.  E).      Mariorian  deposed. —  Severus  made  Emperor. — Death  of    Pope  Leo    the 

Great. — Election  of  Pope  Hilarius  (d.  467). 
467.     ROME.     -Vnthemius  made  Emperor. 

472.  ROME  (\V.  E.).     Siege  and  storming  of  the  city  by  Ricimer.— Death  of  Anthemius,  and  of 

Ricimer. — Olybrius  and  Glycerins  successive  emperors. 

473.  ROME  (W.  E.).     Ostrogothic  invasion  of  ITALY  diverted  to  GAUL. 

474.  ROME  (W.  E.).    Julius  Nepos  Emperor.— (E.  E.)    Accession  of  Zeno  (d.  491). 

475.  ROME.     Romulus  Augustulus  made  Emperor. 

476.  ROME.     Romulus  Augustus  dethroned  by  Odoacer.  —  Extinction  for  more  than  three  cen- 

turies of  the  Western  line  of  Emperors. 

477.  BRITAIN.     Beginning  of  Saxon  conquests. 
483.     ROME.     Election  of  Pope  Felix  II.  (d.  492). 

486.     GAUL.     Overthrow  of  the  kingdom  of  Syagrius,  the  last  Roman  sovereignty. 

488.  ROME  (E.  E.).     Theodoric,  King  of  the  Ostrogoths,  commissioned  to  invade  ITALY. 

489.  ROME.     Defeat  of  Odoacer  by  Theodoric  at  Verona. 
491.     ROME  (E.  E.).     Accession  of  Anastasius  dl.  518). 

493.  ROME.     Surrenderof  Odoacer  at  RAVENNA.— His  murder. —Theodoric  King  of  ITALY. 

494.  BRITAIN.     Landing  of  Cerdic  and  his  Ijaud  of  Saxons. 

496.     GAUL.     Defeat  of  the  Alenianni  at  Tolbiac  bv  Clovis.  King  of  the  Franks. — Baptism  of 

Clovis.— ROME.     Election  of  Pope  Anastasius  II.  (d.  498). 
499      ROME  (E.  E.).     Thrace  invaded  by  the  Bulgarians. 
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SIXTH  CENTURY. 

COXTEMPORAXEOUS  EVEXTS. 


A.  P. 

502.     ROME  (K:\stcrn  Empire).     Invasion  of  Thrace  by  the  Buliiarians. 

ri{)4.     GERMANY.     Expulsion  of  the  Alemanni  from  the  Middle  Itliiue  by  the  Franks. 

50.5.     ROME  (E.  E.).     Peace  willi  PERSIA. 

TiOT.     GAUL.     Overthrow  of  tlie  Gothic  kin^lom  of  Toulouse  by  Clovis. 

511.  GAUL.     Death  of  Clovis. —  Partition  of  tlie  Frank  kingdom  among  his  sons. 

512.  ROME  (E.  E.).     Insurrection  at  fonstanlinople. 

515.     ITALY.     Pnbliealion  of  tlie  monastic  rule  of  St.  Benedict. 

')l».     ROME  (I-:.  E.).     Death  of  Anastasins.  — Accession  of  .lustin  I.  (d.  537). 

51(1.      ENGLAND.     Cerdie  ami  Cynric  lie<'omc  Kings  of  the  West  Sa.xons. 

525.  ITALY.     E.\ecution  of  IJoctliius  and  Svmmachus  by  Theodoric. 

526.  ITALY.     Death  of  Theo<lori(^.—  Accession  of  .Vthalaric  — Great  cartliquake  at  ANTIOCH. 

527.  ROME  (E.  E.).     Acccssicm  of  .Juslinian  (d.  5()5).  — War  with  PERSIA. 

528.  GERMANY.     Conquest  of  Thurlmria  bv  the  Franks. 

529.  ROME  (E.  E.).— PERSIA.     Victory  of    Bclisarins   at   Dara.— Closing   of    the   schools  at 

ATHENS.— I'ublicatiou  of  the  Code  of  Justinian. —  PERSIA.     Accession  of  Chosroes, 
or  Nushirvan  (d.  571b. 

532.  ROME  (E.  E.).     Peace  with  PERSIA.— Xika  sedition  at  CONSTANTINOPLE. 

533.  ROME  (E.  E.).     Overthrow  of  the  Vandal  kingdom  in  Africa  by  Belisarius. — Publication  of 

the  Pandects  of  Justinian. 

534.  GAUL.     Conquest  of  the  Burcundians  by  the  Franks. 

535.  ROME  (E.  E.).     Recovery  of  SICILY  from  the  Goths  by  Belisarius. 

536.  ROME.     The  city  taken  from  the  (Jolhs  by  Belisarius  for  Justinian. 

537.  ROME,     rnsuccessful  siege  of  the  city  by  the  Goths. 

5.39.     ITALY.     Destruction  of  .Slilan  by  thcGciths. —  Invasion  by  the  Franks. 

540.  ITALY.     Surrender  of    Ravenna   to    Belisarius.  —  SYRIA.     Invasitm    of    Chosroes,    King 

of  PERSIA.—  Storming  and  sacking  of  ANTIOCH.— GAUL.     Formal  relinquishment 
to  the  Franks  by  Justinian. — ROME.     Vigilius,  Pope  (d.  555). 

541.  ITALY.     Removal"  of  Belisarius  from  command. —  Gothic  successes  under  Totila. —  ROME 

(K.  E. ).     End  of  the  succession  of  Consuls. —  Lazic  War. 

542.  ROME  (E.  E.).     Great  Plague  in  the  Empire. 

543.  ITALY.     Siu-render  of  Xaples  to  Totila. —  Death  of  St.  Benedict.— SPAIN.     Invasion  by 

the  Franks. 

544.  ITALY.     Return  of  Belisarius  to  command. 

546.  ROME.     Totila's  siege,  capture  and  pillage  of  the  city. 

547.  ROME.     Total  desei-tion  of  the  great  city  lor  six  weeks.— ENGLAND.     Founding  of  the 

kingdom   of   Northumberland. —  GERMANY.      Subjugation  of  the  "Bavarians  by  the 

Franks. 
.54S.     ROME  (E.  E.).     Death  of  the  Empress  Theodora. 

.549.     ROME.     Second  siege  and  capture  by  Totila.  —  Beginning  of  the  Lazic  War. 
.552.     ITALY.     Defeat  of  Totila  l)y  the  imperial  geiu-ral  Xarse.s'^— His  death. 
553      ITALY.     End   of   the   OstrI)gothic   kingdom.  — Restoration  of  the  imperial  sovereignty. — 

CONSTANTINOPLE.     Fifth  General  Council  of  the-Church. 
554.     RAVENNA.     Creation  of  the  Exarch,  representing  the  Emperor  at  Constantinople. 
.55.5.      ROME.     Pelagius  I.,  Pojic  (d.  5(iO). 

5.5S.     GAUL.     Reunion  of  the  Frank  Empire  under  Clothaire  I. 
560.     ROME.     John  III.,  Pope  (d.  .573). 

563.     SCOTLAND.     Founding  of  the  monastery  of  lona  by  St.  Columba. 
565.     ROME  (E.  E.).     Death  of  Belisarius  and  Justinian.— Accession  of  Justin  II.  (d.  578). 
560.     DACIA.     Conquest  of  the  Gepidie  by  the  Lombards  and  Avars. 
567.     GAUL.     Division  of  the  Frank  dominion  into  the  three  kingdoms  of  Austrasia,  Xeustria  and 

Burgundy. 
,568.     ITALY.     Invasion  by  the  Lombards.— Siege  of  PAVIA. 
.569.     ARABIA.     Birth  of  "ilahomet. 
.572.     ROME  (E.  E).     Renewed  war  with  PERSIA. 
.573.     ITALY.     PAVIA  made  the  capital  of  the  Lombard  kingdom.— Murder  of  Alboin.— SPAIN. 

Sid)jugation  of  the  Suevi  by  the  Visigoths. 
.574.     ROME.'    Benedict  I.,  Pope  (d.  o78). 

577.  ROME  (E.  E.).     Invasion  of  Illyricum  and  Thrace  bv  Slavs. 

578.  ROME  {E.  E.).    Accession  of  Tiberius  ConstantinusI— ROME.     Pelagius  II..  Pope  (d.  590). 
.582.     ROME  (E.  E.).     Accession  of  Maurice  (murdered.  6(l2). 

.584.     SPAIN.     Overthrow  of  the  Suevic  kingdom  by  the  Goths. 

.589.     SPAIN.     Abandonment  of  Arianism  by  the  Goths. 

590.     ROME.     Gregory  the  Great  elected  Pope  (d.  604). 

591      ROME  (E.  E.l.   "Thrace  invaded  by  the  Avars  —  Peace  with  PERSIA. 

.597      ENGLAND.     Mission  of  St.  Augustine  —  ROME  (E.  E.).     .Siege  of  THESSALONICA 

liv  the  Avars.— SCOTLAND.     Death  of  St.  Columba. 
.599.     ROME.     Peace  with  the  Lombards.—  MCESIA  invaded  by  the  Avars. 
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military  leader.  Equally  obscure  is  the  cause  of 
their  war  with  Clilodwig,  though  it  has  been 
assumed,  perhaps  too  hastily,  by  all  recent  his- 
torians, that  the  Frank  king  became  involved  in 
it  as  an  ally  of  the  Ripuarians.  The  Ripuari.in 
Franks  were  settled,  as  the  name  imports,  u]iou 
the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  from  the  Moselle  down- 
wards ;  their  chief  seat  was  the  city  of  Cologne. 
It  is  probable  that  they  consisted  of  the  remains 
of  the  ancient  Ubii,  strengthened  by  the  adven- 
turers who  crossed  over  on  the  first  invasion,  and 
the  name  implies  that  they  were  regarded  by  the 
Romans  as  a  kind  of  limitanean  soldierj'.  For, 
in  the  common  parlance  of  the  Romans  of  that 
period,  the  tract  of  land  lying  along  the  Rhine 
was  called  Ripa,  in  an  absolute  sense,  and  even 
the  river  itself  was  not  unf  requently  denominated 
by  the  same  title.  Ripuarii  are  Ripa-wehren, 
Hreop,  or  Hrepa-wehren,  defenders  of  the  shore. 
About  the  close  of  the  fifth  century  these  Ripuarii 
were  under  the  government  of  a  king,  named 
Sigebert.  usually  called  'the  lance.'  The  story 
told  by  modern  write  rs  is.  that  this  Sigebert,  hav- 
ing fallen  into  dispute  with  the  Alemanni,  called 
upon  C'hlodwig  for  assistance,  a  call  which  the 
young  king  willingly  listened  to.  The  Alemanni 
had  invaded  the  Ripuarian  territory,  and  ad- 
vanced within  a  short  distance  of  Cologne,  when 
C'hlodwig  and  his  Franks  joined  the  Ripuarii;  a 
battle  took  place  at  Zulpich,  about  twenty-two 
English  miles  from  Cologne,  which,  after  a  fierce 
struggle,  ended  in  the  defeat  of  the  Alemanni. 
.  .  .  C'hlodwig  was  following  up  his  victory  over 
the  Alemanni,  perhaps  with  unnecessary  feroci- 
ty, when  he  was  stopped  in  his  course  by  a  flatter- 
ing embassy  from  the  great  Theodorich.  Many 
of  the  Alemanni  had  submitted,  after  the  death 
of  their  chief,  on  the  field  of  battle.  "  Spare  us,' 
they  cried,  '  for  we  are  now  thy  people  ! '  but 
there  were  man}'  who,  abhorring  the  Frank  yoke, 
fled  towards  the  south,  and  threw  themselves 
under  the  protection  of  the  (Jstrogothic  king, 
who  had  possessed  himself  of  the  ancient  Rhoetia 
and  Vindelicia." — T.  Smith,  Arndnius,  pt.  3,  ch. 
i. — The  sons  of  Clovis  pushed  their  conquests  on 
the  Germanic  as  well  as  on  the  Gallic  side  of  the 
Rhine.  Theodoric.  or  Theuderik,  who  reigned 
at  Metz,  with  the  aid  of  his  brother  Clotaire,  or 
Chlother,  of  Soissons,  subjugated  the  Thurin- 
gians,  between  A.  D.  515  and  .528.  "How  he 
[Theuderik]  acquired  authority  over  the  Ale- 
mans  and  the  Bavarians  is  not  known.  Perhaps 
in  the  subjugation  of  Thuringia  he  bad  taken 
occasion  to  extend  his  sway  over  other  nations ; 
but  from  this  time  forth  we  find  not  only  these, 
but  the  Saxons  more  to  the  north,  regarded  as 
the  associates  or  tributaries  of  the  Eastern  or 
Ripuarian  Franks.  From  the  Elbe  to  the  ^Nleuse, 
and  from  the  Northern  Ocean  to  the  sources  of 
the  Rhine,  a  region  comprising  a  great  part  of 
ancient  Germany,  the  ascendency  of  the  Franks 
was  practically  acknowledged,  and  a  kingdom 
was  formed  [Austrasia  —  Oster-rike  —  the  East- 
ern Kingdom]  which  was  destined  to  overshadow 
all  the  other  Merovingian  states.  The  various 
tribes  which  composed  its  Germanic  accretions, 
remote  and  exempt  from  the  influences  of  the 
Roman  civilization,  retained  their  fierce  customs 
and  their  rude  superstitious,  and  continued  to 
be  governed  by  their  hereditary  dukes;  but 
their  wild  masses  marched  under  the  standards 
of  the  Franks,  and  conceded  to  those  formidable 
conquerors  a  certain  degree  of  political  suprem- 


ac}-."    When,  in  558,  Clotaire,  by  the  death  of 

his  brothers,  became  the  sole  king  of  the  Franks, 
his  empire  embraced  all  Roman  Gaul,  except  Sep- 
timania,  still  held  by  the  Vi-sigoths,  and  Brittany, 
but  slightly  subjected;  "while  in  ancient  Ger- 
many, from  the  Rhine  to  the  \Veser.  the  power- 
ful duchies  of  the  Alemans.  the  Thuringians,  the 
Bavarians,  the  Frisons,  and  the  Saxons,  were  re- 
garded not  entirely  as  subject,  and  yet  as  tribu- 
tary provinces."  During  the  next  centurj'  and 
a  half,  the  feebleness  of  the  Merovingians  lost 
their  hold  upon  these  German  tributaries.  "  As 
earh'  as  the  time  of  Chlother  II.  the  Langobards 
bad  recovered  their  freedom;  under  Dasobert 
[622-6;«].  the  Saxons;  under  Sighebert  II."[638- 
656].  the  Thuringians;  and  now.  during  the  late 
broils  [670-687],  the  Alemans,  the  Bavarians  and 
the  Frisons."  But  the  vigorous  Mayors  of  the 
Palace,  Pepin  Heristal  and  Karl  ilartel,  applied 
themselves  resolutely  to  the  restoration  of  the 
Frank  supremacy,  in  Germany  as  well  as  in 
Aquitaine.  Pepin  "found  the  task  nearly  im- 
possible. Time  and  again  he  assailed  the  Frisons, 
the  Saxons,  the  Bavarians,  and  the  Alemans, 
but  could  bind  them  to  no  truce  nor  peace  for 
any  length  of  time.  No  less  than  ten  times 
the  Frisons  resumed  their  arms,  while  the  revolts 
of  the  others  were  so  incessant  that  he  was  com- 
pelled to  abandon  all  hope  of  recovering  the 
southern  or  Roman  part  of  Gaul,  in  order  to 
direct  his  attention  exclusively  to  the  Germans. 
The  aid  which  he  received  from  the  Christian 
missionaries  rendereil  him  more  successful  among 
them.  Those  intrepid  propagandists  pierced 
where  his  armies  could  not.  .  .  .  The  Franks 
and  the  Popes  of  Rome  had  a  common  interest  in 
this  work  of  the  conversion  of  the  Germans,  the 
Franks  to  restrain  irruptions,  and  the  Popes  to 
carry  their  spiritual  sway  over  Europe. "  Pepin 
left  these  unfinished  German  wars  to  his  son  Karl, 
the  Hammer,  and  Karl  prosecuted  them  with 
characteristic  energy  during  his  first  j-ears  of 
power.  "Almost  every  month  he  was  forced  into 
some  expedition  beyond  the  Rhine.  .  .  .  The 
Alemans.  the  Bavarians,  and  the  Frisons,  he  suc- 
ceeded in  subjecting  to  a  formal  confession  at  least 
of  the  Prankish  supremacy;  but  the  turbulent 
and  implacable  Saxons  batfled  his  most  strenu- 
ous efforts.  Their  wild  tribes  had  become,  within 
a  few  years,  a  powerful  and  numerous  nation; 
they  had  appropriated  the  lands  of  the  Thurin- 
gians and  Hassi.  or  Catti,  and  joined  to  themselves 
other  confederations  and  tribes;  and,  stretching 
from  the  Rhine  to  the  Elbe,  offered  their  marshes 
and  forests  a  free  asylum  to  all  the  persecuted 
sectaries  of  Odhiun,  to  all  the  lovers  of  native  and 
savage  independence.  Six  times  in  succession 
the  armies  of  Karl  penetrated  the  wilderness  they 
called  their  home,  ravaging  their  fields  and  burn- 
ing their  cabins,  but  the  Saxon  war  was  still 
renewed.  He  left  it  to  the  energetic  labors  of 
other  conquerors,  to  Christian  missionaries,  .  .  . 
to  break  the  way  of  civilization  into  those  rude  and 
darkened  realms."  Karl's  sons  Pepin  and  Karlo- 
man  crushed  revolts  of  the  Alemans.  or  Suabians. 
and  the  Bavarians  in  742,  and  Karloman  humbled 
the  Saxons  in  a  great  campaign  (744),  compelling 
them  in  large  numbers  to  submit  to  Christian 
baptism.  After  that,  Germany  waited  for  its  first 
entire  master  —  Charleroiigne.-^P.  Godwin,  Hist, 
of  f ranee:  Ancient  Gaul,  ch.  12-15. 

Also  is:  W.  C.  Perry,  The  Franks,  ch.  2-6.— 
See,  also,  Frasks,  and  Austrasia. 
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A.  D.   687-800. — Rise   of    the   Carolingians 
and  the  Empire  of  Charlemagne. — "Towards 

the  close  of  the  .MeiMviiisriau  jieriod,  .  .  .  tlie 
kingdom  of  the  Frauks  .  .  .  was  divided  into 
four  irreat  districts,  or  kingdoms  as  they  were 
called:  .Vustrasia.  or  the  eastern  kingdom,  from 
the  river  Rhine  to  the  iletise,  with  ^letz  as  its 
principal  city;  Xeustria,  or  the  western  king- 
dom, extending  from  Aiistrasia  to  the  ocean  on 
the  west,  and  to  the  Loire  on  the  south;  Aqui- 
taine,  south  of  that  river  to  the  foot  of  the  Pyre- 
nees; and  Burgundy,  from  the  Rhone  to  the 
Alps,  including  Switzerland.  These  four  king- 
doms became,  before  the  extinction  of  the  !Mero- 
vingian  race,  consolidated  into  two. —  viz..  Aus- 
trasiaand  Xeustria,  Eastern  and  Western  Francia, 
— ^  modern  Germany  and  modern  France,  roughly 
speaking, —  of  which  the  first  was  to  gain  the 
pre-eminence,  as  it  was  the  seat  of  the  power  of 
that  race  of  Charlemagne  which  seized  upon  the 
kingdoms  of  the  Merovingians.  But  in  these 
kingdoms,  while  the  family  of  Clovis  occupied 
them,  the  royal  power  became  more  and  more 
feeble  as  time  went  on,  a  condition  which  is  illus- 
trateil  by  the  title  given  in  history  to  these  kings. 
—  that  of  '  rois  faineants. '  .  .  .  The  most  power- 
ful officer  of  a  Frankish  king  was  his  steward. 
or,  as  he  was  called,  the  mayor  of  his  palace. 
...  In  Austrasia  the  office  lia<l  Ijecome  heredi- 
tary in  the  family  of  Pepin  of  Landen  (a  small 
village  near  Liege),  and  under  its  gui<lance  the 
degenerate  children  of  Clovis  in  that  kingdom 
fought  for  the  sujiremacy  with  those  equally  de- 
generate in  Xeustria,  at  that  time  also  under  the 
real  control  of  another  mayor  of  the  palace, 
called  Eljroin.  The  result  of  this  struggle,  after 
much  bloodshed  and  misery,  was  reached  in  the 
year  687  at  the  battle  of  Testry,  in  which  the 
Austrasians  completely  defeated  the  Xeustrians. 
.  .  .  The  Merovingian  princes  were  still  nomi- 
nally kings,  while  all  the  real  power  was  in  the 
hands  of  the  descendants  of  Pepin  of  Landen, 
mayors  of  the  palace,  and  the  policy  of  govern- 
ment was  as  fully  settled  by  them  as  if  the)'  had 
been  kings  de  jure  as  well  as  de  facto.  This 
family  prtxluccd  in  its  earlier  days  some  persons 
who  have  become  among  the  most  conspicuous 
figures  in  history:  —  Pepin,  the  founder;  Pepin 
le  Gros,  of  Ileristal:  Charles,  his  son,  commonly 
called  Jtartel,  or  the  Hammerer;  Pepin  le  Brcf, 
under  whom  the  Carlovingian  dynasty  was,  by 
aid  of  the  Pope,  recognized  as  the  lawful  suc- 
ces.sor  of  the  Merovingians,  even  before  the  ex- 
tinction of  that  race;  and,  lastly,  Charles,  sur- 
named  the  Great,  or  Charlemagne,  one  of  the 
few  men  of  the  human  race  who,  by  common 
consent,  have  occujiied  the  foremost  rank  in 
history.  .  .  .  The  object  of  Pepin  of  Heristal 
was  two-fold, — to  repress  the  disposition  of  the 
turbulent  nobles  to  encroach  upon  the  royal  au- 
thority, and  to  bring  again  under  the  yoke  of 
the  Franks  those  tribes  in  Germany  who  had  re- 
volted against  the  Frankish  rule  owing  to  the 
weakness  of  the  Jlerovingian  government.  He 
measurably  accomplished  both  objects.  .  .  .  He 
seems  to  have  had  what  perhaps  is  the  best  test 
at  all  times  of  the  claims  of  a  man  to  be  a  real 
statesman :  some  consciousness  of  the  true  nature 
of  his  mission, —  the  establishment  of  order.  .  .  . 
His  son  and  successor,  Charles  Martel.  was  even 
more  conspicuous  for  the  possession  of  this  genius 
of  statesmanship,  but  he  exhibited  it  in  a  some- 
what different  direction.     He,  too,  strove  to  hold 


the  nobles  in  check,  and  to  break  the  power  of 
the  Frisi.in  and  the  Sa.xon  tribes;  and  he  fought 
besides,  fortunately  for  his  fame,  one  of  the  fif- 
teen decisive  battles  in  the  history  of  the  world, 
that  of  Poitiers,  in  732,  by  which  the  Saracens, 
who  had  conciuered  Spain,  and  who  had  .strong 
hopes  of  gaining  possession  of  the  whole  of 
Western  Europe,  were  driven  back  from  Xorth- 
ern  France,  never  to  return.  .  .  .  His  son,  Pepin 
le  Bref,  is  equally  conspicuous  with  the  rest  in 
history,  but  in  a  somewhat  difTerent  way.  He 
continued  the  never-ending  wars  in  Germany 
and  in  Gaul  with  the  object  of  .securing  peace 
by  the  sword,  and  with  more  or  less  success. 
But  his  career  is  noteworthy  ]>rineipally  because 
he  completeil  the  actual  deposition  of  the  last  of 
the  Jlerovingian  race,  whose  nominal  serv.ants 
but  real  masters  he  and  his  predecessors,  mayors 
of  the  palace,  had  been,  and  because  he  sought 
and  obtained  the  sanction  of  the  Church  for  this 
usurpation.  .  .  .  The  Pope's  position  at  this  time 
was  one  of  very  great  embarrassment.  Har- 
assed by  the  Lombards,  who  were  not  only  rob- 
bers, but  who  were. also  Arians.  and  wlio  admit- 
ted none  of  the  Catholic  clergy  to  their  councils, 

—  with  no  succor  from  the  Emjierors  at  Constan- 
tinople (whose  subject  he  nominally  was)  against 
the  Lombards,  and,  indeed,  in  ojien  revolt  against 
them  because  as  bishop  and  patriarch  of  the 
West  he  had  forbidden  the  execution  of  the  de- 
cree against  the  placing  of  images  in  the  churches, 

—  for  these  and  many  such  reasons  he  sorely 
needed  succor,  and  naturally  in  his  necessity  he 
turned  to  the  |)owerful  King  of  the  Franks.  The 
coronation  of  Pepin  le  Bref,  first  by  St.  Boni- 
face, and  then  by  the  Pope  himself,  was  the  first 
step  in  the  fulfilment  of  the  alliance  on  his  part. 
Pepin  was  soon  called  ui)on  to(lo  his  share  of  the 
work.  Twice  at  the  bidding  of  the  Pope  he  de- 
scended from  the  Alps,  and,  defeating  the  Lom- 
bards, was  rewarded  by  him  and  the  jieople  of 
Rome  with  the  title  of  Patrician.  .  .  .  On  the 
death  of  Pepin,  the  Lomb;irds  again  took  up  arms 
and  harassed  the  Church's  territory.  Charle- 
magne, his  successor,  was  called  upon  to  come 
to  the  rescue,  and  he  swept  the  Lombard  power 
in  Italy  out  of  existence,  annexing  its  territory  to 
the  Frankish  kingdom,  and  confirming  the  grant 
of  the  Exarchate  and  of  the  Pentapolis  which  his 
father  had  made  to  the  Popes.  This  was  in  the 
year  774.  .  .  .  For  twenty-five  years  Charle- 
magne ruled  Rome  nominally  as  Patrician,  under 
the  supremacy,  equally  nominal,  of  the  Emperor 
at  Constantinople.  The  true  sovereign,  recog- 
nized as  such,  was  the  Pope  or  Bishop  of  Rome, 
but  the  actual  power  was  in  the  hands  of  the 
mob,  who  at  one  time  towards  the  close  of  the 
century,  in  the  absence  of  both  Emperor  and 
Patrician,  assaulted  the  Pope  while  conducting 
a  procession,  and  forced  him  to  abandon  the  city. 
This  Pope,  Leo,  with  a  fine  instinct  as  to  the 
quarter  from  which  succor  could  alone  come, 
hurried  to  seek  Charlemagne,  who  was  then  in 
Germany  engaged  in  one  of  his  never-ending 
wars  against  the  Saxons.  The  appeal  for  aid 
was  not  made  in  vain,  and  Charles  descended 
once  more  from  the  Alps  in  the  summer  of  799, 
with  his  Frankish  hosts.  On  Christmas  dav. 
A.  D.  800,  in  the  Church  of  St.  Peter  .  ."  . 
Pope  Leo,  during  the  mass,  and  after  fhe  reading 
of  the  gospel,  placed  upon  the  brow  of  Charle- 
magne, who  had  abandoned  his  northern  furs  for 
the  dress  of  a  Roman  patrician,  the  diadem  of 
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the  Caesars,  and  bailed  hiiu  Imperator  Semper 
Augustiis,  while  the  multitude  shouted,  'Carolo, 
Augusto  a  Deo  coronato  magno  et  pacifico  Iin- 
peratori  Vita  et  Victoria.'  In  that  shout  and 
from  that  moment  one  of  the  most  fruitful  epochs 
of  history  begins.'' — C.  J.  Stille,  Studies  in  ih- 
rliaval  History,  ch.  3. — See,  also,  Franks:  A.  D. 
768-S14. 

A.  D.  800. —  Charlemagne's  restoration  of 
the  Roman  Empire. —  Three  humlnil  and 
twenty-four  years  had  passed  since  the  last 
CiBsar  of  the  West  resigned  his  power  into  the 
hands  of  the  senate,  and  left  to  his  Eastern 
brother  the  sole  lieadship  of  the  Roman  world. 
To  the  latter  Italy  bad  from  that  time  been  nom- 
inally subject;  but  it  was  only  during  one  brief 
interval,  between  the  death  of  Totila  the  last 
Ostrogotliic  king  and  the  descent  of  Alboin  the 
first  Lombard,  that  his  power  had  been  realh' 
effective.  In  the  further  provinces,  Gaul,  Spain, 
Britain,  it  was  onl}'  a  memory.  But  the  idea  of 
a  Roman  Empire  as  a  necessary  part  of  the 
world's  order  had  not  vanished:  it  had  been  ad- 
mitted by  those  who  seemed  to  be  destroying  it; 
it  had  been  cherished  by  the  Church;  was  still 
recalled  by  laws  and  customs ;  was  dear  to  the 
subject  populations,  who  fondly  looked  back  to 
the  dajs  when  slavery  was  at  least  mitigated  by 
peace  and  order.  .  .  .  Both  the  extinction  of  the 
WestemErapireiu  [A.D.  4TH]  .  .  .  and  its  revival 
in  A.  D.  800  have  been  very  generally  misimder- 
stood  in  modem  times.  .  .  .  When  Odoacer 
compelled  the  abdication  of  Romulus  Augustu- 
lus,  he  did  not  abolish  the  Western  Empire  as  a 
separate  power,  but  caused  it  to  be  reunited  with 
or  sink  into  the  Eastern,  so  that  from  that  time 
there  was,  as  there  had  been  before  Diocletian, 
a  single  undivided  Roman  Empire.  In  A.  D. 
800  the  very  memory  of  the  separate  Western 
Empire,  as  it  had  stood  from  the  death  of  Theo- 
dosius  till  Odoacer,  liad,  so  far  as  appears,  been 
long  since  lost,  and  neither  Leo  nor  Charles  nor 
any  one  among  their  advisers  dreamt  of  reviving 
it.  They,  too,  like  their  predeces.sors,  held  the 
Roman  Empire  to  be  one  and  indivisible,  and 
proposed  by  the  coronation  of  the  Frankish  king, 
not  to  proclaim  a  severance  of  the  East  and 
West,  but  to  reverse  the  act  of  Constantine,  and 
make  Old  Rome  again  the  civil  as  well  as  the 
ecclesiastical  capital  of  the  Empire  that  bore  her 
name.  .  .  .  Although  therefore  we  must  in  prac- 
tice speak  during  the  ne.xt  seven  centuries  (down 
till  A.  D.  1453,  when  Constantinople  fell  before 
the  Mohammedan)  of  an  Eastern  and  a  Western  | 
Empire,  the  phrase  is  in  strictness  incorrect,  and 
was  one  which  either  court  ought  to  have  repu- 
diated. The  Byzantines  always  did  repudiate 
it;  the  Latins  usually;  although,  yielding  to 
facts,  they  sometimes  condescended  to  employ  it 
themselves.  But  their  theory  was  alwajs  the 
same.  Charles  was  held  to  be  the  legitimate 
successor,  not  of  Romulus  Augustulus,  but  of 
Basil,  Heraclius,  Justinian,  Arcadius,  and  all 
the  Eastern  line.  .  .  .  North  Italy  and  Rome  i 
ceased  for  ever  to  own  the  supremacy  of  Byzan- 
tium; and  while  the  Eastern  princes  paid  a 
shameful  tribute  to  the  Mussulman,  the  Frankish  I 
Emperor  —  ;is  the  recognised  head  of  Christen- 
dom —  received  from  the  patriarch  of  Jerusalem 
the  keys  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  and  the  banner  i 
of  Calvary ;  the  gift  of  the  Sepulchre  itself.  sa\s  | 
Eginhard,  from  Aaron  king  of  the  Persians  [the 
Caliph  Haroun  el  liashid].  .  .  .  Four  centuries   | 


later,  when  Papacy  and  Empire  had  been  forced 
into  the  mortal  struggle  by  which  the  fate  of 
both  was  decided,  three  distinct  theories  regard- 
ing the  coronation  of  Charles  will  be  found  ad- 
vocated by  three  different  i)arlies.  all  of  them 
plausible,  all  of  them  to  some  extent  misleading. 
The  Swahian  Emperors  held  the  crown  to  have 
been  won  by  their  great  predecessor  as  the  prize 
of  conquest,  and  drew  the  conclusion  that  the 
citizens  and  bishop  of  Rome  had  no  rights  as 
against  themselves.  The  patriotic  part}'  among 
the  Romans,  appealing  to  the  early  history  of  the 
Empire,  declared  that  by  nothing  but  the  voice 
of  their  senate  and  people  could  an  Emperor  be 
lawfully  created,  he  being  only  their  chief  mag- 
istrate, the  temporary  depositary  of  their  author- 
ity. The  Popes  pointed  to  the  indisputable  fact 
that  Leo  imposed  the  crown,  and  argued  that  as 
God's  earthly  vicar  it  was  then  his,  and  must 
alwaj'S  continue  to  be  their  right  to  give  to 
whomsoever  they  would  an  office  which  was 
created  to  be  the  handmaid  of  their  own.  Of 
these  three  it  was  the  last  view  that  eventually 
prevailed. " —  J.  Bryce,  The  Iluly  lioman  Empire, 
ch.  4-5. 

Also  ix;  J.  I.  Mombert,  Hist,  of  Charles  tlie 
Great,  eh.  14.— See,  also,  Fr.vn-ks:  A.  D.  7G8-814. 

A.  D.  805. — Conquest  of  the  Avars. — Crea- 
tion of  the  Austrian  March.  See  Av.\rs,  and 
ArsTRi-\:  A.  I).  80.5-1240. 

A.  D.  814-843. —  Division  of  the  Empire  of 
Charlemagne. — "There was  a  manifest  conflict, 
during  his  later  years,  in  the  court,  in  the  coun- 
cils, in  the  mind  of  Charlemagne  [who  died  in 
814],  between  the  King  of  the  Franks  and  the 
Emperor  of  the  West;  between  the  dissociating, 
independent  Teutonic  principle,  and  the  Roman 
principle  of  one  code,  one  dominion,  one  sover- 
eign. The  Church,  though  Teutonic  in  descent, 
was  Roman  in  the  sentiment  of  unity.  .  .  .  That 
unity  had  been  threatened  by  the  proclaimed 
division  of  the  realm  between  the  sons  of  Char- 
lemagne. The  old  Teutonic  usage  of  equal  dis- 
tribution seemed  doomed  to  prevail  over  the  au- 
gust unity  of  the  Roman  Empire.  What  may 
appear  more  extraordinary,  the  kingdom  of  Italy 
was  the  inferior  appanage:  it  carried  not  with 
it  the  Empire,  which  was  still  to  retain  a  certain 
supremacy;  that  was  reserved  for  the  Teutonic 
sovereign.  It  might  seem  as  if  this  were  but  the 
continuation  of  the  Lombard  kingdom,  which 
Charlemagne  still  held  by  the  right  of  conquest. 
It  was  bestowed  on  Pepin;  after  his  death  en- 
trusted to  Bernhard,  Pepin's  illegitimate  but 
only  son.  Wiser  counsels  prevailed.  The  two 
elder  sons  of  Charlemagne  died  without  issue; 
Louis  the  third  son  was  svunmoned  from  his 
kingdom  of  Aquitaine.  and  solemnly  crowned 
[813]  at  Aix-la-Chapelle.  as  successor  to  the 
whole  Empire." — II.  H.  Jlilman,  IIi.-<t.  of  Latin 
Chri-'ititinitji,  bk.  5,  ch.  2  (c  2).  —  "Instead  of 
being  iireoccupied  with  the  care  of  keeping  the 
empire  united,  Louis  divided  it  in  the  year  817 
by  giving  kingdoms  to  his  three  sons.  The  eld- 
est, Lothaire,  had  Italy ;  Louis.  Bavaria ;  Pepin, 
Aquitaine.  A  nephew  of  the  emperor,  Bernanl, 
imagined  himself  wronged  by  this  partition,  and 
took  up  arms  to  hold  Italy.  Vanquished  with- 
out striking  a  blow,  he  delivered  himself  up  to 
his  uncle,  who  caused  his  eyes  to  be  put  out. 
He  expired  under  that  torture.  Louis  reproached 
himself  later  for  that  cruel  death,  and  to  expiate 
it,  subjected  himself  to  a  public  penance.     In 
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833.  tliero  was  Imni  In  liiin  ;i  foiirlli  son.  To 
make  liim  a  sliarci'  (if  lii.s  iiilu'ritaiicc,  the  em- 
peror, aimulliiiir  in  83!)  (he  i)artition  ol'  817.  gave 
him  GiTiiiaiiy.  thus  ilepriviiig  his  elder  sons  of 
part  of  the  inheritance  jireviouslj'  assigned  tlieni. 
Tliis  provolieci  tlie  resentment  of  those  princes; 
tliey  rose  in  rcliellion  against  their  father,  and 
tlie  rest  of  tlie  reign  of  Louis  was  only  a  suc- 
cession of  impious  contests  witli  his  turhulent 
.sons.  In  883,  he  deiio.sed  Pepin,  and  gave  his 
kingdom  of  Aqnitaiue  to  his  youngest  born, 
t.'harle.s.  Twice  deposed  himself,  and  twice  re- 
stored. Louis  only  emerged  from  the  cloister,  for 
which  he  was  so  well  titled,  to  repeat  the  .same 
faults.  When  Louis  the  Good-natured  died  in 
840,  it  was  not  his  cause  only  wliieh  he  had  lost 
through  his  weakness,  but  that  of  tin-  empire. 
Those  intestine  quarrels  presaged  its  dismemljer- 
ment,  which  ere  long  hapjiened.  The  .sous  of 
Louis,  to  serve  their  own  ambition,  liad  revived 
the  national  antipathies  of  the  dill'erent  races. 
Lothaire  placed  liimself  at  the  head  of  the  Ital- 
ians; Louis  rallied  the  Germans  round  him,  and 
Charles  the  Bald  the  Franks  of  Gaul,  who  were 
henceforward  called  Frenchmen.  Tho.se  three 
peoples  aspired  to  break  up  the  union  whose  bond 
Charlemagne  had  imjio.sed  upon  them,  as  the 
three  brothers  as])ired  to  form  each  for  himself  a 
kingdom.  The  question  was  decided  at  the  great 
battle  of  Fontanel,  near  Auxerre,  in  841.  Lo- 
thaire. who  fought  therein  for  the  preservation 
of  the  em])ire  and  of  his  authority,  was  con- 
quered. By  the  treaty  of  Verdun  [843  —  see 
Vkiuu^n.  Tke-VTY  ofJ  it  was  decided  that  Louis 
.shoidd  have  Germany  to  the  cast  of  the  Rhine; 
Charles,  France  to  the  west  of  the  Seheld,  the 
Mcuse.  the  Saone,  and  the  Rhone;  finally,  Lo- 
thaire, Italy,  with  the  long  range  of  country  com- 
prised between  the  Alps  and  the  Cevennes,  the 
Jura,  the  Saone,  the  Rhine,  and  the  Mcuse,  which 
from  his  name  was  called  Lotharingia.  This 
designation  is  still  to  be  traced  in  one  of  the 
recently  French  provinces,  Lorraine." — S.  Men- 
zies.  IIiKt.  of  Kuriijie  frmit  llie  Dicadeiice  of  the 
Wi'nttrn  Kiiipire  In  the  Rifiiriiuitioii,  ch.  13. 

A.  D.  843. — Accession  of  Louis  II. 

A.  D.  843-962. — Treaty  of  Verdun. — Definite 
separation  from  France. — The  kingdom  of  the 
East  Franks. —  The  ]iartition  of  the  empire  of 
Charleniagne  among  his  three  grandsons,  by  the 
Treaty  of  Verdun.  A.  1).  843(see  Vekui'N,  Tkk.vtv 
OF;  aiso,  Fr.Wsks:  A.  I).  814-962), gave  to  C'harles 
the  Bald  a  kingdom  which  nearly  coincided  with 
F'ranee,  as  afterwards  existing  uuder  that  name, 
"before  its  Burgundian  and  Gerniiui  annexations. 
It  also  founded  a  kingdom  which  roughly  an- 
swered to  the  later  Germany  before  its  great  ex- 
tension to  the  East  at  the  expense  of  the  .Slavonic 
nations.  And  as  the  Western  kingdom  was 
formed  by  the  addition  of  Ai|uitaine  to  the  West- 
ern Francia,  so  the  Eastern  kingdom  was  formed 
by  the  addition  of  the  Eastern  Francia  to  Bavaria, 
fx'wis  of  Bavaria  [surnamed  '  the  German  ']  be- 
came king  of  a  kingdom  which  we  are  tem])ted 
to  call  the  kingdom  of  Germany.  Still  it  would 
as  yet  be  premature  to  speak  of  France  at  all, 
or  even  to  speak  of  Germany,  except  in  the 
geographical  sense.  The  two  kingdoms  are 
.severally  the  kingdoms  of  the  Eastern  and  of 
the  Western  Franks.  .  .  .  The  Kings  had  no 
special  titles,  and  their  dominions  had  no  special 
niimes  recognized  in  formal  use.  Every  king 
who  ruled  over  any  part  of  the  ancient  Francia 
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was  a  king  of  the  Franks.  .  .  .  The  East- 
ern part  of  the  Fruukish  dominions,  the  lot  of 
Lewis  the  German  and  his  successors,  is  thus 
called  the  Eastern  Kingdom,  the  Teutonic  King- 
dom. Its  king  is  the  King  of  the  East-Franks, 
sometimes  sinqdy  the  King  of  the  Eastern  men, 
sometim<'S  the  King  of  Gernmny.  .  .  .  The  title 
of  King  of  Germany  is  often  found  in  the  ninth 
century  as  a  description,  but  it  was  not  a  formal 
title.  The  Eastern  king,  like  other  kings,  for 
the  most  part  simply  calls  himself  '  Rex,'  till  the 
time  came  when  his  rank  as  King  of  Germany, 
or  of  the  East-Franks,  became  simply  a  ste)) 
towards  the  higher  title  of  Emperor  of  the  Ro- 
mans. .  .  ,  This  Eastern  or  German  kingdom,  as 
it  came  out  of  the  division  of  887  (after  the  de- 
position of  Charles  III.,  called  Charles  the  Fat, 
who  came  to  the  throne  in  881,  and  who  had 
momentarily  reunited  all  the  Fraid<ish  crowns,  ex- 
cept that  of  Burgundy],  had,  from  nortli  to  south, 
nearly  the  sam(^  extent  as  the  Germany  of  later 
times.  It  stretched  from  the  Alps  to  the  Eider. 
Its  southern  boundaries  were  somewhat  fluctuat- 
ing. Verona  and  A(|uileia  are  .sometimes  counted 
as  a  German  march,  and  tln'  boundary  lietween 
Germany  and  Burgundy,  crossing  the  modern 
Switzerland,  often  changed.  To  the  north-east 
the  kingdom  hardly  stretched  bey<nid  the  Elbe, 
except  in  the  small  Saxon  land  between  the  Elbe 
and  the  Eider  [called  'Saxony  beyond  the  Elbe' 
—  modern  llolstein].  The  great  extension  of  the 
German  jiower  over  the  Slavonic  lands  beyond 
the  Elbe  had  hardly  yet  begun.  To  the  south- 
east la}'  the  tw(j  border-lands  or  marks;  the  East- 
ern Mark,  which  grew  into  the  later  duchy  of 
Oesterreich  or  the  modern  Austria,  and  to  the 
south  of  it  the  mark  of  Kiirnthen  or  Carinthia. 
But  the  main  jiart  of  the  kingdom  consisted  of 
the  great  duchies  of  Saxony,  Ea.stern  Francia, 
Alemannia.  and  Bavaria.  Of  these  the  two  names 
of  Saxony  and  Bavaria  must  be  carefully  marked 
as  having  widely  dilferent  meanings  from  those 
which  they  bear  on  the  modern  nnip.  Ancient 
Saxony  lies,  speaking  roughly,  between  the 
Eider,  the  Elbe,  and  the  Rhine,  though  it  never 
actually  touches  the  last-named  river.  To  the 
south  of  Saxony  lies  the  Eastern  Francia,  the 
centre  and  kernel  of  the  (Jerniau  kingdom.  The 
Main  and  the  Neekar  both  join  the  Rhine  within 
its  borders.  To  the  south  of  Francia  lie  Ale- 
mannia and  Bavaria.  This  last,  it  must  be  remem- 
bered, borders  on  Italy,  with  Botzen  for  its  fron- 
tier town.  Alemannia  is  the  laml  in  which  both 
the  Khine  and  the  Danube  take  their  .source ;  it 
stretches  on  both  sides  of  the  Bodensee  or  Lake 
of  Constanz,  with  the  Ra'tian  Alps  as  its  southern 
boundary.  For  several  ages  to  come,  there  is  no 
distinction,  national  or  even  jirovincial.  between 
the  lands  north  and  south  of  the  Bodensee." — 
E.  A.  Freeman,  lUstoricul  Gcixj.  vf  Europe,  ch.  (i, 
sect.  1. 

Also  in  :  Sir  F.  Palgrave,  Hist,  of  Normandi/ 
and  England,  r.  1-2. —  On  the  indefiiuteness  of 
the  name  of  the  Germanic  kingdom  in  this  period, 
see  Fh.\nck:  Itrit  Ciontiuv. 

A.  D.  881. — Accession  of  Charles  III.  (called 
The  Fat),  afterwards  King  of  all  the  Franks 
and  Emperor. 

A.  D.  888. — Accession  of  Arnulf,  afterwards 
Emperor. 

A.  D.  899. — Accession  of  Louis  III.  (called 
The  Child). 

A.  D.  911. — Election  of  Conrad  I. 


GERMANY,  A.   D.  911-936.        "";  »"^o'i  '"'e.        GERMANY,  A.   D.  936-973. 


A.  D.  911-936. — Conrad  the  Franconian  and 
Henry  the  Fowler. — Beginning  of  the  Saxon 
line. — Hungarian  invasion. — The  building  of 
towns. — In  911,  on  tlic  death  of  Louis,  suniiuucd 
the  Child,  the  German  or  East-Frank  branch  of 
the  dynasty  of  Charlemagne  had  become  extinct. 
"There  remained  indeed  Cliarles  tlic  Simple,  ac- 
knowledged as  king  in  some  parts  of  France,  but 
rejected  in  others,  and  possessing  no  jjersonal 
claims  to  respect.  The  Germans  therefore  wise- 
ly determined  to  chose  a  sovereign  from  among 
themselves.  They  were  at  this  tin\e  divided  into 
five  nations,  each  under  its  own  duke,  aud  distin- 
guished by  difference  of  laws,  as  well  as  of  origin ; 
the  Franks,  whose  territory,  comprisiug  Fran- 
conia  and  the  modern  Palatinate,  was  considered 
as  tlie  cradle  of  the  empire,  and  who  seem  to  have 
arrogated  some  superiority  over  tlic  rest,  the  Sua- 
bians,  the  Bavariaus,  the  Saxons  .  .  .  and  the 
Lorrainers,  who  occupied  the  left  bank  of  the 
Rhine  as  far  as  its  termination.  The  choice  of 
these  nations  in  their  general  assembly  fell  upon 
Conrad,  duke  of  Franconia,  according  to  some 
writers,  or  at  least  a  man  of  higli  rank,  and  de- 
scended througli  females  from  Charlemagne. 
Conrad  dying  without  male  issue,  the  crown  of 
Germany  was  bestowed  [A.  D.  919]  upon  Henry 
the  Fowler,  duke  of  Saxony,  ancestor  of  the 
three  Othos,  who  followed  him  in  direct  succes- 
sion. To  Henry,  and  to  the  first  Otho  [A.  D.  936- 
973],  Germany  was  moi'e  indebted  than  to  any 
sovereign  .since  (.'harlemagne." — II.  llallam.  The 
Middle  Ages,  ch.  5.  —  "  In  934,  the  Hungarians,  who 
were  as  much  dreaded  as  the  angel  of  destruction, 
re-appeared.  They  came  from  the  grassy  plains 
of  Hungary,  mounted  on  small  and  ugly,  but 
strong  horses,  and  swept  along  the  Danube  like 
a  hailstorm.  Wherever  they  came  they  set  tire 
to  farms,  hamlets,  and  towns,  and  killed  all  liv- 
ing creatures  or  carried  them  olT.  Aud  often  they 
bo"imd  their  prisoners  to  the  tails  of  their  horses, 
and  dragged  them  along  till  they  died  from  the 
dreadful  torture.  Their  very  figures  inspired 
disgust  and  terror,  for  tlieir  faces  were  brown, 
and  disfigured  by  scars  to  absolute  hideousness ; 
their  heads  were  shaven,  and  brutal  ferocity  and 
rapacity  shone  out  of  their  deep-set  eyes.  And 
though  the  Germans  fought  bravely,  these  ene- 
mies always  overmatclied  them,  because  they  ap- 
peared now  here,  now  there,  on  their  fleet  horses, 
and  fell  upon  isolated  districts  before  they  were 
expected  or  could  be  stopped.  .  .  .  When  on  a 
sudden  the  terrible  cry,  '  The  Hvuigarians  are 
coming,  the  Hungarians  are  coming,'  resounded 
through  the  land,  all  fied  who  could,  as  if  the  wild 
legionsof  hell  were  marching  through  Saxony  and 
Thuringia,  King  Henry,  however,  would  not  fly, 
but  encountered  them  in  combat,  like  a  true 
knight.  Yet  he  lost  the  battle,  either  because  he 
was  ill,  or  because  his  soldiers  were  too  few,  and 
unaccustomed  to  the  enemy's  mode  of  fighting, 
which  enabled  them  to  conquer  while  they  were 
fleeing.  Henry  was  obliged  to  shut  himself  up 
in  the  royal  palace  of  Werla.  near  Goslar,  which 
he  bravely  defended.  The  Hungarians  stormed 
it  again  and  again,  but  they  could  not  scale  the 
walls;  while  Henry's  men  by  a  daring  sally  took 
a  Hungarian  chieftain  prisoner,  which  so  terrified 
the  besic,gers  that  they  concluded  a  truce  for  nine 
years  on  condition  that  their  chief  should  be  re- 
leased, and  that  Ilemy  should  engage  to  pay  a 
yearly  tribute.  Henry  submitted  to  tlic  dishonour- 
able sacrifice  that  he  might  husband  his  strength 


for  better  times.  .  .  .  How  important  it  was  to 
have  fortified  places  which  could  not  be  stormed 
by  cavalry,  and  therefore  atTorded  a  safe  refuge 
to  the  neighbouring  peasantry,  Henry  recognised 
in  929,  when  tlie  Hungarians  marched  through 
Bavaria  and  Suabia  to  Lorraine,  plundered  the 
time-honoured  monastery  of  St.  Gall,  and  burnt 
the  suliurlis  of  Constance,  but  could  not  take  tlie 
fortified  town  itself.  Henry,  accordingly,  pub- 
lished an  order  throughout  tlie  land,  that  at  suit- 
able places  large  forti-esses  should  be  built,  in 
which  every  ninth  man  from  the  neighbouring 
district  must  take  garrison  duty.  Certainly  liv- 
ing in  towns  was  contrary  to  the  customs  of  the 
North  Germans,  and  here  and  there  there  was 
much  resistance ;  but  they  soon  recognised  the 
wisdom  of  the  royal  order,  and  worked  night  and 
day  with  such  diligence  that  there  soon  arose 
throughout  the  land  towns  with  stately  towers 
and  stnmg  walls,  liehiiid  whose  battlements  the 
armed  burghersdefiantly  awaited  the  Hungarians. 
Hamburg  was  then  fortified,  Itzehoe  built,  the 
walls  of  JIagdeburg.  Halle,  and  Erfurt  extended, 
for  these  towns  had  stood  since  the  time  of  Charle- 
magne. Quedlinburg,  Merseburg,  Jleissen,  Wit- 
tenberg, Goslar,  Soest,  Nordhausen,  Duderstadt, 
Gronau,  Pijlde,  were  rebuilt,  and  many  others  of 
which  the  old  chroniclers  say  nothing.  Those 
who  dwelt  in  the  cities  were  called  burghers,  and 
in  order  that  they  might  not  be  idle  they  began 
to  jiractise  many  kinds  of  industry,  and  to  barter 
their  goods  with  the  peasants.  The  emperor  en- 
couraged the  building  of  towns,  and  granted 
emancipation  to  every  slave  who  repaired  to  a 
town,  allowed  the  towns  to  hold  fairs  and  mar- 
kets, granted  to  them  the  right  of  coining  money 
and  levying  taxes,  and  gave  them  many  landed 
estates  and  forests.  Under  such  encouragement 
town  life  rapidly  developed,  and  the  emperor,  in 
his  disputes  with  the  lawless  noliility,  always  re- 
ceived loyal  support  from  his  disciplined  burgh- 
ers. After  a  few  centuries  the  towns,  which  had 
now  generally  become  republics,  under  the  name 
of  'free  imperial  towns,'  became  the  seats  of  the 
perfection  of  European  trade,  science,  and  cul- 
ture. .  .  .  These  incalculable  benefits  are  due  to 
Henry's  order  to  build  towns." — A.  AV.  Grlibe, 
Heroes  of  Hixtori/  and  Legend,  ch.  8. — At  the  ex- 
piration of  the  nine  years  truce,  the  Hungarians 
resumed  their  attacks,  and  were  defeated  by 
Henry  in  two  bloody  battles. 

A.  D.  936-973. — Restoration  of  the  Roman 
Empire  by  Otho  I.,  called  the  Great. — 'Otho 
tlic  Great,  sou  and  successor  of  Henry  I.,  added 
the  kingdom  of  Italy  to  the  conquests  of  his  father, 
and  procured  also  the  Imperial  dignity  for  him- 
self, aud  his  successors  in  Germany.  Italy  had 
become  a  distinct  kingdom  since  the  revolution, 
which  happened  (888)  at  the  deatli  of  tlie  Emperor 
Charles  the  F'at.  Ten  princes  in  succession  oc- 
cupied the  throne  during  the  space  of  seventy- 
three  years.  Several  of  these  princes,  such  as 
Guy,  Lambert,  Arnulf,  Louis  of  Burgundy,  and 
Berenger  I.,  were  invested  with  tlie  Imperial 
di,gnity.  Berenger  I.,  having  been  assassinated 
(934),  tliis  latter  dignity  ceased  entirely,  aud  the 
city  of  Rome  was  even  dismembered  from  the 
kingdom  of  Italy.  The  sovereignty  of  that  city 
was  seized  l>y  tlie  famous  Marozia,  widow  of  a 
nobleman  named  Alberic.  She  raised  her  son  to 
the  pontificate  by  the  title  of  John  XI.  :  and  the  bet  - 
ter  to  establish  her  dominion,  she  espoused  Hugo 
King  of  Italy  (932),  who  became,  in  cousequeuce 
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of  tliis  iii:iiTiiii;u.  mastci-  of  Umiic.  But  Allii'iic, 
anotlierson  of  Marozia,  soon  stirred  up  the  pi'oiilc 
against  this  aspiring  princess  and  lier  husband 
Hugo.  Having  driven  Hugo  from  tlie  tlirone. 
and  shut  up  his  mother  in  prison,  lie  assumed  to 
liimself  the  sovereign  authority,  under  tlie  title 
of  I'atrieian  of  the  Romans.  At  his  death  (9.")4) 
he  transmitted  the  sovereignty  to  his  .sou  (Jeta- 
vian,  who.  thougli  only  nineteen  years  of  age, 
caused  himself  to  be  elected  po])e,  by  thi'  title  of 
John  XH.  This  epoch  was  one  most  disastrous 
for  Italy.  The  weakness  of  the  government  ex- 
cited factions  among  the  nobility,  gave  birtli  to 
anarchy,  and  fresh  opportunit\'  for  the  depre(la- 
tions  of  the  Hungarians  and  Aralis,  who,  at  this 
period,  were  the  scourge  of  Italy,  which  they 
ravaged  with  impunity.  Pavia,  tlie  capital  <if 
the  idn.gdom,  was  taken,  and  burnt  by  the  Hun- 
garians. These  troubles  increased  on  the  acces- 
sion of  lierengcr  H.  (950),  grandson  of  Berenger 
I.  That  prince  associated  his  son  Adelbcrt  with 
liim  in  the  royal  dignify;  and  the  public  voice 
accused  them  of  having  caused  the  death  of  King 
Lothaire,  son  and  succes.sor  of  Hugo.  Lothaire 
left  a  young  widow,  named  Adelaide,  daughter 
of  Rodolph  H.,  King  of  Burgumly  and  Italy.  To 
avoid  the  importunities  of  Berenger  II.,  who 
wished  to  compel  her  to  marry  his  son  Adelbcrt, 
this  princess  called  in  the  King  of  Germany  to  her 
aid.  Otho  complied  with  the  solicitations  of  the 
distressed  fiueen  ;  and,  on  this  occasion,  undertook 
his  first  e.\pe(lition  into  Italy  (9.')1).  The  city  of 
Pavia,  and  several  other  places,  having  fallen 
into  his  hands,  he  made  hiin.self  be  iiroclaimed 
King  of  Italy,  and  married  the  young  (lueen,  his 
protegee.  Berenger  and  his  son,  being  driven 
for  shelter  to  their  strongholds,  had  recourse  to 
negociation.  They  succeeded  in  obtaining  for 
themselves  a  confirmation  of  the  royal  title  of 
Italy,  on  condition  of  doing  homage  for  it  to  the 
King  of  Germany.  ...  It  appears  that  it  was 
not  without  the  regret,  and  even  contrary  to  the 
wish  of  Adelaide,  that  Utlio  agreed  to  enter  into 
terms  of  accommodation  with  Berenger.  .  .  . 
Afterwards,  however,  he  lent  a  favourable  ear  to 
the  complaints  which  Pope  John  XII.  and  .some 
Italian  noblemen  had  addressed  to  him  against 
Berenger  and  his  son  ;  and  took  occasion,  on  their 
account,  to  conduct  a  new  army  into  kaly  (9(U). 
Berenger,  too  feeble  to  oppose  him,  retired  a 
second  time  within  his  fortifications,  Otho 
marched  from  Pavia  to  Jlilan,  and  there  made 
himself  be  crowned  King  of  Italy;  from  thence 
he  passed  to  Rome,  about  the  commencement  of 
the  followin,g  year.  Pope  John  XII.,  who  had 
himself  invited  him,  and  again  implored  his  pro- 
tection against  Berenger,  gave  him,  at  first,  a 
vc'i-y  brilliant  reception;  and  revived  tlie  Imperial 
dignity  in  his  favour,  which  had  been  dormant 
for  thirty-eight  years.  It  was  on  the  2d  of  Feb- 
ruary, 962,  that  the  Pope  consecrated  and 
crowned  him  Emperor;  but  he  had  soon  cause  to 
repent  of  this  proceeding.  Otho,  immediately 
after  his  coronation  at  Rome,  undertook  the 
siege  of  St.  Leon,  a  fortress  in  Umbria,  where 
Berenger  and  his  queen  had  taken  refuge.  While 
engaged  in  the  siege,  he  received  fretiuent  in- 
timations from  Rome,  of  the  misconduct  and 
immoralities  of  the  Pope.  The  remonstrances 
which  he  thought  it  his  duty  to  make  on  this 
sub.ject,  oflendeil  the  young  pontiff,  who  resolved, 
in  consequence,  to  break  off  union  with  the  Em- 
jHTor.     Hurried  ou  by  the  impetuosity  of  his  char- 
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acter,  he  entered  into  a  negociation  with  Adellicrt ; 
and  even  persuaded  him  to  come  to  Rome,  in 


order  to  concert  with  him  measures  of  defence. 
On  the  first  news  of  this  event.  Otho  l>ut  himself 
at  the  head  of  a  large  detachment,  with  which 
he  marched  directly  to  Rome.  The  Pope,  how- 
ever, did  not  think  it  advisable  to  wait  his  ap- 
liroacli,  but  ficd  with  the  King,  his  new  ally, 
Otho,  on  arriving  at  the  capital,  exacted  a  .solemn 
(Kith  from  the  clergy  and  tlii;  people,  that  hence- 
forth they  would  elect  no  pope  without  his  coun- 
sel, and  that  of  the  Emperor  and  his  successors. 
Having  then  assembled  a  council,  he  caused  Pope 
John  XII.  to  be  deposed;  and  Leo  VIII.  was 
elected  in  his  place.  This  latter  I'ontilf  was 
maintained  in  the  papacy,  in  spite  of  all  the 
elTorts  which  his  adversary  made  to  regain  it. 
Berenger  II. ,  after  having  sustained  a  long  siege  at 
St.  Leon,  fell  at  length  (904)  into  the  hands  of  the 
conqueror,  who  sent  him  into  exile  at  Bamberg, 
and  compelled  his  son,  Adelbcrt,  to  take  refuge 
in  the  court  of  Constantinople.  All  Italy,  to  the 
extent  of  the  ancient  kingdom  of  the  Lombards, 
fell  under  the  dominion  of  the  Germans;  only  ;i 
few  maiitimc  towns  in  Lower  Italy,  with  the 
greater  jiart  of  Apulia  and  Calabria,  still  remained 
in  the  power  of  the  Greeks.  This  kingdom,  to- 
gether with  the  Imperial  dignity,  t)tlio  transmit- 
ted to  his  successors  on  the  throne  of  Germany. 
From  this  time  the  Germans  held  it  to  be  an  in- 
violable principle,  that  as  the  Imperial  dignity 
was  strictly  united  with  the  royalty  of  Italy, 
kings  elected  liy  the  German  nation  should,  at 
the  same  time,  in  virtue  of  that  election,  become 
Kings  of  Italy  and  Emperors.  The  practice  of 
this  triple  coronation,  viz.,  of  Germany,  Italy, 
and  Koine,  continued  for  many  centuries;  and 
from  Otho  the  Great,  till  Maxim'ilian  I.  (1")()H),  no 
king  of  Germany  took  the  title  of  Emperor,  un- 
til after  he  had  been  formally  crowned  by  the 
Pope." — C.  W.  Koch.  Tlie  Uevolutiniix  of  Kurope, 
period  3.  —  "At  the  first  glance  it  would  seem  as 
if  the  relation  iu  which  Otho  now  stood  to  the 
pope  was  the  same  as  that  occiijiied  by  Charle- 
magne; on  a  closer  inspection,  however,  we  find 
a  wide  dlflFerence.  Charlemagne's  connexion 
with  the  see  of  Rome  was  produced  by  mutual 
need  ;  it  was  the  result  of  long  epochs  of  political 
combination  embracing  the  development  of  vari- 
ous nations;  their  mutual  understanding  rested 
on  an  internal  necessity,  before  which  all  oppos- 
ing views  and  interests  gave  way.  The  .sover- 
eignty of  Otho  the  Great,  on  the  contrary,  rested 
orTa  principle  fundamentally  opposed  to  the  en- 
croachment of  spiritual  infiuences.  The  alliance 
was  momentary ;  the  disruption  of  it  inevitable. 
But  when,  soon  after,  the  same  pope  who  had 
invoked  his  aid,  John  XII.,  placed  himself  at  the 
head  of  a  rebellious  faction,  Otho  was  compelled 
to  cause  him  to  be  formally  deposed,  and  to 
crush  the  faction  that  supported  him  by  repeated 
exertions  of  force,  before  lie  could  obtain  perfect 
obedience;  he  was  obliged  to  raise  to  the  papal 
chair  a  jjope  on  whose  co-operation  he  could  rely. 
The  popes  have  often  asserted  that  they  trans- 
ferred the  empire  to  the  Germans;  and  if  they 
confined  this  assertion  to  the  Carolingian  race, 
they  are  not  entirely  wrong.  The  coronation  of 
Charlemagne  was  the  result  of  their  free  deter- 
mination. But  if  they  allude  to  the  German 
emperors,  properly  so  called,  the  contrary  of  their 
stateiuent  is  just  as  true;  not  only  Carlmaim  and 
Otho  the  Great,  but  their  successors,  constantly 
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had  to  conquer  the  imperial  throne,  and  to 
defend  it,  wlien  c-onciuered,  sword  in  liand.  It 
has  been  said  that  the  Germans  would  have  done 
more  wisely  if  they  had  not  meddled  with  the 
empire;  or.  at  letist,  if  they  had  first  workitd  out 
their  own  internal  political  institutions,  and  then, 
with  matured  minds,  taken  part  in  the  gen- 
eral affairs  of  Europe.  But  the  things  of  this 
world  are  not  wont  to  develop  themselves  so 
methodically.  A  nation  is  often  compelled  by 
circumstances  to  increase  its  territorial  extent,  be- 
fore its  internal  growth  is  completed.  For  was 
it  of  slight  importance  to  its  inward  progress 
that  Germany  thus  remained  in  luibroken  con- 
nexion with  Italy? — the  depositor}'  of  all  that 
remained  of  ancient  civilisation,  the  source 
whence  all  the  forms  of  Christianity  had  been 
derived.  The  mind  of  Germany  litis  alwaj's  un- 
folded itself  by  contact  with  the  spirit  of  an- 
ti(iuity.  and  of  the  nationsof  Roman  origin.  .  .  . 
The  German  imperial  government  revived  the 
civilising  and  Christianising  tendencies  which 
had  distinguished  the  reigns  of  Charles  JIartell 
and  Charlemagne.  Otho  the  Great,  in  following 
the  course  marked  out  by  his  illustrious  pre- 
decessors, gave  it  a  fresh  national  importance 
by  planting  German  colonies  in  Slavonian  coun- 
tries simultaneously  with  the  diffusion  of  Chris- 
tianity. He  Germanised  as  well  as  converted 
the  popvdatiou  he  had  subdued.  He  con- 
firmed his  father's  conquests  on  the  Saale  and 
the  Elbe,  by  the  establislnnent  of  the  bishoprics 
of  Meissen  and  Osterland.  After  having  con- 
quered the  tribes  on  the  other  side  the  Elbe  in 
tliose  long  and  perilous  campaigns  where  he 
commanded  in  person,  he  established  there,  too, 
three  bishopries,  which  for  a  time  gave  an  ex- 
traordinary impulse  to  the  progress  of  conver- 
sion. .  .  .  And  even  where  the  project  of  Ger- 
manising the  population  was  out  of  the  question, 
the  supremacy  of  the  German  name  was  firmly 
and  actively  maintained.  In  Bohemia  and  Po- 
land liishoprics  were  erected  imder  German  met- 
ropi.ilitans ;  from  Hamburg  Christianity  found  its 
way  into  the  north;  missionaries  from  Passau 
traversed  Hungary,  nor  is  it  improbable  that  the 
influence  of  these  vast  and  sublime  efforts  ex- 
tended even  to  Russia.  The  German  empire  was 
the  centre  of  the  conquering  religion;  as  itself 
advanced,  it  extended  the  ecclesiastico-military 
State  of  which  the  Church  was  an  integral  part ; 
it  w-as  the  cliief  representative  of  the  unity  of 
western  Christendom,  and  hence  arose  the  neces- 
sity under  which  it  lay  of  acquiring  a  decided 
ascendancy  over  the  papacy.  This  secular  and 
Germanic  principle  long  retained  the  predomi- 
nancy it  had  triumphantly  acquired.  .  .  .  How 
magnificent  was  the  jiosition  now  occupied  by 
the  German  nation,  represented  in  the  persons  of 
tlie  mightiest  princes  of  Europe  and  united  under 
their  sceptre;  at  the  head  of  an  advancing  civi- 
lisation, and  of  the  whole  of  western  Christendom : 
in  the  fullness  of  youthful  aspiring  strength ! 
We  must  here  however  remark  and  confess,  that 
Germany  did  not  wholly  understand  her  jiosition. 
nor  fulfil  her  mission.  Above  all,  she  did  not 
succeed  in  giving  complete  reality  to  the  idea  of 
a  western  empire,  such  as  appeared  about  to  be 
established  under  Otho  I.  Independent  and  often 
hostile,  though  Christian  powers  arose  through 
all  the  borders  of  Germany;  in  Hungary  and  in 
Poland,  in  the  northern  as  well  as  in  the  southern 
possessions  of  the  Normans;  England  and  France 


were  snatched  again  from  German  influence. 
Spain  laughed  at  the  German  claims  to  a  uni- 
versal supremacy  ;  her  kings  thought  themselves 
emperors;  even  the  enterprises  nearest  home  — 
those  across  the  Elbe  —  were  for  a  timestationarj' 
or  retrograde.  If  we  seek  for  the  causes  of  these 
unfavourable  results,  we  need  only  tumour  eves 
on  the  internal  condition  of  the  empire,  where 
we  find  an  incessant  and  tempestuous  struggle  of 
all  the  forces  of  the  nation.  Unfortunately  the 
establishment  of  a  fixed  rule  of  succession  to  the 
imperial  crown  was  continually  prevented  by 
events." — L.  Ranke,  Hist,  of  the  ReforiiKitioii  in 
Germany,  intnul. — See,  also,  Italy:  A.  D.  961- 
1030;  and  Roman  Empire.  The  IIoi.y. 

A.  D.  955. — Great  defeat  and  repulse  of  the 
Hungarians  by  Otho  I.    S<i-  IIixoAnrANs:  A.  1). 

A.  D.  973-1122. — End  of  the  Saxon  line. — 
Election  of  the  Franconians. — Reformation  of 
the  Papacy. — Contest  of  Henry  IV.  with  the 
Head  of  the  Church. — The  question  of  Investi- 
tures.—  "  Otho  II.  had  a  short  and  troubled  reign, 
973-983  A.  D.,  having  to  repress  the  Slavi,  the 
Danes,  the  Greeks  of  Lower  Italy,  and  to  defend 
Lorraine  against  the  French.  He  died  at  Home 
in  his  twx-nty-eighth  year,  983  A.  D.  Otho  III. 
(aged  three  years)  succeeded  under  the  regency 
of  his  mother,  Theophania  (a  Greek  princess), 
who  had  to  contend  with  the  rebellious  nobles, 
the  Slavi,  the  Poles,  the  Bohemians,  and  with 
France,  which  desired  to  conquer  Lorraine.  This 
able  lady  died  991  A.  I).  Otho  III.  made  three 
expeditions  into  Italy,  and  in  998  A.  D.  put  down 
the  republic  of  Rome,  which  had  been  created  by 
the  patrician  Crescentius.  The  resistance  of 
Crescentius  had  been  pardoned  the  preceding 
year,  but  on  this  occasion  he  was  publicly  be- 
headed on  the  battlements  of  Rome,  in  view  of 
the  army  and  of  the  people.  In  999  A.  D.  Otho 
placed  ills  tutor  Gerbert  in  the  papal  chair  as 
Sylvester  II.  The  tutor  and  the  emperor  were 
in  advance  of  their  age.  The  former  had  gleaned 
from  Saracen  translations  from  the  Greek,  as  well 
as  from  Latin  literature,  and  was  master  of  the 
science  of  the  da}-.  It  is  supposed  that  tliey  had 
planned  to  remove  the  seat  of  empire  to  Rome  — 
a  project  which,  had  he  lived,  he  would  not 
have  been  able  to  carry  out.  for  the  centre  of 
political  power  had  long  moved  northward:  he 
died  at  the  early  age  of  twenty-two,  1003  A.  D. 
Henry  II.  (the  Holy),  Duke  of  Bavaria,  was 
elected  emperor,  and  had  to  battle,  like  his  pre- 
decessors, with  rebellious  nobles,  with  the  Poles, 
and  Bohemians,  and  the  Slavi.  He  was  thrice  in 
Italy,  and  died  1024  A.  D.  '  Perhaps,  with  the 
single  exception  of  St.  Louis  IX.,  there  was  no 
other  prince  of  the  middle  ages  so  uniformly 
swayed  by  justice.'  Conrad  II.  (the  Salic)  of 
Fmnconia  was  elected  emperor  in  a  diet  in  the 
plains  between  ^Mentz  and  Worms,  near  Oppen- 
heim,  which  was  attended  by  jirinces.  nobles, 
and  oO,000  people  altogether.  His  reigu  was 
remarkable  for  the  justice  and  mercy  which  he 
always  kept  in  view.  The  kingdom  of  Aries 
and  Burgundy  was  united  to  the  empire.  1033 
A.  D.  He  checked  the  Poles,  the  Hungarian.*, 
and  the  Lombards,  and  gave  Schleswick  to  Den- 
mark as  a  fief.  In  1037  A.  D.  he  granted  to  the 
lower  vassals  of  the  empire  the  liereditary  suc- 
cession to  their  offices  and  estates,  and  so  ex- 
tended the  privileges  of  the  great  nobles,  as  to 
make   them  almost  independent  of  the  crown. 
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Hi'iiry  in.  succrcdcd.  103'.)  A.  I).,  and  estalilislicd 
tlR'  imperial  power  \vi(li  u  hi.sjli  Iiaud." — W.  H. 
IJoyce.  Intfdiliirtliiit  to  the  Slntli/  of  llistoi'ii,  jiji. 
2311-231.- — "Henry  III.  was,  as  sovereisrn.  able, 
ii|)riglit,  and  resolute;  and  his  early  death —  tor 
his  reign  was  cut.  .short  hy  disasters  that.  i)reyed 
upon  liis  health  —  is  one  of  the  calamities  of  "his- 
tory. The  cause  of  the  Roman  Court  he  judged 
with  vigor  and  good  sense.  His  strong  liand. 
more  than  any  man's,  dragged  the  Church  out  of 
the  slough  it  had  fallen  into  [see  ItoMK:  A.  I). 
!)(i2-l()57].  ...  A  few  years  before,  in  1033,  a 
child  ten  years  old,  son  of  one  of  the  noble 
hou.ses,  had  been  ))ut  on  tlie  papal  throne,  under 
the  name  of  Benedict  IX,  ;  and  was  restored  to  it 
by  force  of  arms,  live  years  later,  when  he  had 
grown  into  a  lewd,  violent,  and  wilful  boy  of 
fifteen.  At  the  age  of  twenty-one  he  was  weary 
of  the  struggle,  and  sold  out,  for  a  large  sum  of 
money  paid  down,  to  a  rich  purchaser, —  first 
pluniiering  the  [lapal  treasury  of  all  the  funds  he 
could  lay  his  hands  on.  His  successor.  (Jregory 
VI.,  naturally  com|)laiMed  of  his  hard  bargain, 
which  was  made  harder  by  another  claimant 
(Sylvester  III.),  elected  by  a  difTcrent  |)arly; 
while  no  law  that  could  possibly  bo  quoted  or 
invented  would  make  valid  the  purchase  and  sale 
of  the  spiritual  sovereignty  of  the  world,  which 
in  theory  the  Papacy  still  was.  Gregory  appears 
to  have  been  a  res])cctablc  and  even  conscientious 
magistrate,  by  the  standard  of  that  evil  time. 
But  his  open  purchase  of  the  dignity  not  only 
gave  a  shock  to  whatever  right  feeling  there  was 
left,  but  it  made  the  e.xtraordinaiy  dilemma  and 
scandal  of  three  popes  at  once, —  a  knot  which 
the  German  king,  now  Emperor,  was  called  in 
to  cut.  .  .  .  The  worthless  Benedict  was  dis- 
missed, as  having  betrayed  his  charge.  The  im- 
potent Sylvester  was  not  recognized  at  all.  Tlie 
respectable  Gregory  was  duly  convinced  of  his 
deep  guilt  of  Simony, —  because  he  had  'thought 
that  the  gift  of  God  could  be  purchased  with 
money,' — and  was  suffered  as  a  penitent  to  end 
his  days  in  peace.  A  fourth,  a  German  ecclesi- 
:istic,  who  was  clean  of  all  these  intrigues,  was 
set  in  the  chair  of  Pc'ter,  where  he  reigned  right- 
eously for  two  years  un<ler  the  name  of  Clement 
ir."— J.  II.  Allen,  (Jhri!<iiiii,.  Ilixion/  in  (7.,  TJinr. 
Great  Pcriodn:  Sivond  perii/d,  pp.  Tu-Tys.  —  "  AYitli 
the  ijojies  of  Henry's  appointment  a  now  and 
most  jiowerful  force  rose  to  the  control  of  the 
papacy  —  a  strong  and  earnest  movement  for  ref- 
ormation which  had  arisen  outside  the  circle  of 
pajial  inlluence  during  the  darkest  days  of  its 
degradation,  indeed,  and  entirely  independent  of 
the  empire.  This  had  started  from  the  monas- 
tery of  Cluny,  founded  in  !)10,  in  eastern  France, 
as  a  reformation  of  the  monastic  life,  but  it  in- 
volved gradu;dly  ideas  of  a  wider  reformation 
throughout  the  whole  church.  Two  great  sins 
of  the  time,  as  it  regarded  lluMn,  were  especially 
attacked,  the  marriage  of  jiriests  and  simony,  or 
the  purchase  of  ecclesiastical  preferment  for 
money,  including  also  ap])ointments  to  church 
offices  liy  temporal  rulers.  .  .  .  The  earnest  sjiirit 
of  lleiuv  III.  was  not  out  of  sympathy  with  the 
demand  for  a  real  reformation,  and  with  the  thii'd 
pope  of  his  appointment,  Leo  IX.,  in  1048.  the 
ideas  of  Cluny  obtained  the  direction  of  affairs. 
.  .  .  One  apparently  insignificant  act  of  Leo's 
had  important  consequences.  He  brought  back 
with  him  to  Rome  the  monk  liildebrand.  He 
had  been  brought  up  in  a  monastery  in  Rome  in 


the  strictest  ideas  of  Clun)-.  had  been  a  supporter 
of  Gregory  VI.,  one  of  the  thiee  rival  popes  de- 
posed by  Henry,  who,  notwithstanding  his  out- 
right purcli.'ise  of  the  p.apacy,  represented  the 
new  reform  demand,  and  had  gone  with  him  into 
c.\ile  on  his  deposition.  It  does  not  appear  that 
he  exercised  any  decisive  influence  during  the 
reign  of  Leo  IX.,  but  so  great  was  his  ability 
and  such  the  power  of  his  personality  that  very 
.soon  he  became  the  directing  spirit  in  the  papal 
policy,  though  his  infiuence  over  the  papacy  bo- 
.fore  his  own  pontificate  was  not  so  great  nor  so 
constant  as  it  has  sometimes  been  said  to  have 
been.  So  long  as  Henry  liveil  llie  balance  of 
power  was  decidedly  in  favor  of  the  emperor, 
but  in  lO.'iti  happened  that  disastrous  event, 
which  occurred  so  many  times  at  critical  points 
of  imperial  history,  from  Arnulf  to  Henry  VI., 
the  ])remature  death  of  the  emperor.  His  son, 
Henry  IV.,  was  only  .six  years  old  at  his  father's 
death,  and  a  minority  followed  just  in  tlie  crisis 
of  time  needed  to  enable  the  fi-udal  princes  of 
Germany  to  recover  .and  strengthen  their  inde- 
pendence against  the  central  government,  and  to 
give  flee  hands  to  the  papacy  to  carry  out  its 
plans  for  tlirowing  off  the  imperial  control. 
Never  again  did  an  emperor  occupy,  in  respect 
either  to  Gerniiiny  or  the  papacy,  the  vantage- 
ground  on  which  Henry  III.  had  stood.  .  .  .  'riie 
triumph  of  the  reform  niovenientand  of  its  eccle- 
siastical theory  is  esi^ecially  connected  with  the 
name  of  liildebrand,  or  Gregory  VII.,  as  ho  called 
himself  when  pope,  and  was  very  largely,  if  not 
entirely,  due  to  his  indomitable  spirit  and  iron 
will,  which  would  yield  to  no  persuasion  or 
throats  or  actual  force.  He  is  one  of  the  most 
interesting  personalities  of  history.  .  .  .  The 
three  chief  points  which  the  reform  party  at- 
tomptod  to  gain  were  the  independence  <if  the 
church  from  all  outside  control  in  the  election  of 
the  pope,  the  celibacy  of  the  clergy,  and  the  abo- 
lition of  simony  or  tlio  purchase  of  ecclesiastical 
preferment.  The  foundation  for  the  first  of  these 
was  laid  under  Nicholas  II.  by  assigning  the 
selection  of  the  jiope  to  the  college  of  cardinals 
in  Rome,  though  it  was  only  after  some  consid- 
erable time  that  this  reform  was  fully  secured. 
The  second  point,  the  celiliacy  of  fhe  clergy,  had 
long  been  demanded  by  the  church,  but  the  re- 
(luirement  had  not  been  strictly  enforced,  and  in 
many  parts  of  Europe  married  clerg}'  were  the 
rule.  ...  As  interpreted  by  the  reformers,  the 
third  of  their  demands,  the  sujipression  of  .simony, 
was  as  great  a  step  in  advance  and  as  rcvolulion- 
ary  as  the  first.  Technically,  simony  was  the 
.sin  of  securing  an  ecclesiastical  ollicc  by  bribery, 
named  from  the  incident  recorded  in  the  eighth 
chapter  of  the  Acts  concerning  Simon  Magus. 
But  at  this  time  the  desire  for  the  complete  in- 
dependence of  the  church  had  given  to  it  a  new 
and  wider  meaning  which  made  it  include  all 
appointment  to  positions  in  the  church  by  lay- 
men, including  kings  and  the  lanperor.  .  .  .  Ac- 
cording to  the  conception  of  the  public  law  the 
bishop  was  an  ollicer  of  the  slate.  He  had,  in 
the  great  majority  of  cases,  political  duties  to 
perform  as  important  as  his  ecclesiastical  duties. 
The  lands  which  formed  the  endowment  of  his 
ottico  had  always  been  considered  as  being,  still 
more  directly  than  any  other  feudal  land,  the 
property  of  the  state,  ...  It  was  a  matter  of 
vital  importance  whether  ofliccrs  exercising  such 
important  functions  and  controlling  so  large  a 
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part  of  its  art'ii  —  proliably  cvciywliprc  as  mucli 
as  oue-tliird  of  the  territory  — should  be  selected 
by  the  state  or  by  some  foreign  power  beyond 
its  reach  and  liavini;-  its  own  peculiar  interests  to 
seek.  I?nc  this  question  of  lay  investiture  was 
as  vitally  imiKU'tant  for  the  church  as  for  the 
state.  ...  It  was  as  necessary  to  the  centraliza- 
tion and  independence  of  the  church  that  it 
should  choose  these  officers  as  that  it  should  elect 
the  head  of  all  —  the  pope.  This  was  not  a  (pies 
tion  for  Germany  alone.  Every  northern  state 
had  to  face  the  same  difficulty.  .  .  .  Thestrugf^lc 
was  so  much  more  bitter  and  obstinate  with  the 
emperor  than  with  any  other  sovereign  because 
of  the  close  relation  of  tlie  two  powers  one  to 
another,  and  because  the  wliole  (piestion  of  their 
relative  rights  was  bound  up  with  it.  It  was  an 
act  of  rebellion  on  the  part  of  the  [japacy  against 
the  sovereign,  who  had  controlled  it  with  almost 
absolute  power  for  a  century,  and  it  was  rising 
into  au  equal,  or  even  superior,  place  beside  the 
emperor  of  what  was  practically  a  new  power,  a 
rival  for  liis  imperial  position.  ...  It  was  abso- 
lutel}'  impossil)le  that  a  conflict  with  these  new 
claims  should  be  avoided  as  soon  as  Henry  IV. 
arrived  at  an  age  to  take  the  government  into 
his  own  hands  and  attempted  to  exercise  his  im- 
perial rights  as  he  understood  them." — G.  B. 
Adams,  Civiliziitioii  Duriiiij  the  Middle  Ayes.  ch. 
10.  —  "At  Gregory's  accession,  he  [Henry]  was  a 
young  mat!  of  twenty-three.  His  violence  had 
.already  driven  a  whole  district  into  rebellion. 
.  .  .  The  Pope  sided  with  the  insurgents.  He 
summoned  the  young  king  to  his  judgment-seat 
at  Rome;  threatened  at  his  refusal  to  'cut  him 
off  as  a  rotten  limb ' ;  and  passed  on  him  the  awful 
sentence  of  excommunication.  The  double  terror 
of  rebellion  at  home  and  the  Church's  curse  at 
length  broke  down  the  passionate  pride  of  Heur_v. 
Ilumljled  and  helpless,  he  crossed  tlie  Alps  in 
midwinter,  groping  among  the  bleak  jirccipiccs 
and  ice-lields, —  the  peasants  passing  him  in  a 
rude  sli'dge  of  hide  down  those  dreadful  slopes, — 
and  went  to  beg  absolution  of  Gregory  at  the 
mountain  castle  of  Canossa.  History  luis  few 
scenes  more  dramatic  than  that  which  shows  the 
proud,  irascible,  crest-fallen  _voung  sovereign 
confronted  with  the  liery,  little,  indomitable  old 
man.  To  quote  Gregory's  own  words: — 'Here 
he  came  with  few  attendants,  and  for  three  days 
before  the  gate  —  his  royal  apparel  laid  aside, 
barefoot,  clad  in  wool,  and  weeping  abiuidantly 
—  he  never  ceased  to  implore  tlie  aid  and  com- 
fort of  apostolic  mercy,  till  all  there  present  were 
moved  with  pity  and  compassion  :  insomucli  that, 
interceding  for  him  with  many  prayers  and  tears 
the)'  all  wondered  at  my  strange  severity,  and 
some  even  cried  out  that  it  was  not  so  much  the 
severe  dignity  of  an  apostle  as  the  cruel  wrath  of 
a  tyrant.  Overcome  at  length  by  the  urgency 
of  his  appeal  and  the  entreaUes  oi'  all  present,  I 
relaxed  the  bond  of  anathema,  and  received  him 
to  the  favor  of  communion  and  the  bosom  of 
our  holy  ^Mother  the  Church.'  It  was  a  truce 
which  one  party  did  not  mean  nor  the  otlii'r  hope 
to  keep.  It  was  policy,  not  real  terror  or  con- 
viction, that  had  led  Henry  to  bumble  him.self 
liefore  the  Pope.  It  was  policy,  not  contrition 
or  compassion,  that  had  leil  (Jregorj-  (against  his 
lietter  judgment,  it  is  said)  to  accept  his  Sover- 
eign's penance.  In  the  war  of  policy,  the  man 
of  the  world  prevailed.  Freed  of  the  Church's 
curse,  he  (piickly  won  back  the  strength  he  had 


lost.  lie  overthrew  in  battle  the  rival  whom 
Gregory  upheld.  He  swept  liis  rebellious  lands 
with  sword  and  llame.  He  carried  his  victorious 
army  to  Home,  and  was  there  crowned  Emperor 
by  a  rival  Pope  [lOS-I].  Gregory  himself  was 
only  saved  by  his  ferocious  allies,  Norman  and 
Saracen,  at  cost  of  the  devastation  of  half  the 
capital, — -that  broad  belt  of  ruin  which  still 
covers  the  half  mile  between  the  ColLseum  and 
the  Lateran  gate.  Then,  hardly  rescued  from 
the  popular  wrath,  he  went  away  to  die,  defeate<l 
and  heart-broken,  at  Salerno,  with  the  almost 
despairing  words  on  his  lijis:  '  I  have  loved 
righteousness  and  hated  ini((uity,  and  therefore 
I  die  in  exile! '  But  'a  spirit  hath  not  llesh  or 
bones,'  as  a  body  bath,  and  so  it  will  not  stay 
mangled  and  bruised.  The  victory  laj',  after 
all,  with  the  combatant  wlio  could  appeal  to 
fanaticism  as  well  as  force." — J.  II.  Allen, '''//m- 
tinii  Hixtorn  ill  its  Tlu'ee  Great  Periods:  siroiid 
period,  pp.  69-72. — "Meanwhile,  the  Saxons  had 
recognized  Hermann  of  Luxemlmrg  as  their 
King,  but  in  1()S7  he  resigned  the  crown;  and 
another  claimant,  Eckbert,  .Margrave  of  Meissen, 
was  murdered.  The  Saxons  were  now  thoroughly 
weary  of  strife,  and  as  years  and  bitter  experi- 
ence had  softened  the  cliaracter  of  Henry,  they 
were  the  more  willing  to  return  to  their  alle- 
giance. Peace  was  therefore,  for  a  time,  restored 
in  Germanj-.  The  Papacy  did  not  forgive  Henry. 
He  was  excommunicated  several  times,  and  in 
1091  his  son  Conrad  was  excited  to  rebel  against 
hiin.  In  110-1  a  more  serious  rebellion  was  headed 
by  the  Emperor's  second  son  Henry,  who  had 
been  crowned  King,  on  jiromising  not  to  seize  the 
government  during  his  father's  lifetime,  in  1099. 
The  Emperor  was  treated  very  cruelly,  and  had 
to  sign  his  own  abdication  at  Ingelheim  in  llOo. 
A  last  effort  was  made  on  his  behalf  by  the  Duke 
of  Lotharingia;  but  worn  out  by  his  scjrrows 
and  struggles,  Henry  died  in  August,  lUKi.  His 
liod)-  lay  in  a  stone  coffin  in  an  unconsecrated 
chapel  at  Speyer  for  live  years.  Not  till  1111, 
when  the  sentence  of  excommunication  was  re- 
moved, was  it  properly  Iniried.  Henry  V'.  was 
not  so  obedient  to  the  Church  as  the  Papal  party 
had  hoped.  He  stoutly  maintained  the  very 
point  which  had  brought  .so  much  trouble  on  his 
father.  The  right  of  investiture,  he  declared, 
had  always  belonged  to  his  predecessors,  and  he 
was  not  to  give  up  what  they  had  handed  on  to 
him.  In  1110  he  went  to  Home,  accompanied  by 
a  large  army.  Next  year  Pope  Paschal  II.  was 
forced  to  crown  him  Emperor:  but  as  soon  as 
the  Germans  had  crossed  the  Alps  again  Paschal 
ren<'wed  all  his  old  demands.  The  struggle  soon 
spread  to  Germany.  'I'lie  Emperor  \\'as  excom- 
municated; and  the  discontented  princes,  as  eager 
as  ever  to  break  the  royal  power,  sided  with  the 
Pope  a,g:iinst  him.  Peace  was  not  restored  till 
1123,  when  Calixtus  II.  was  Pope.  In  that  year, 
in  a  Diet  held  at  \\'(U'ms,  both  parties  a.greed  to 
a  compromise,  calleil  the  Concordat  of  Worms." 
— .1.  Sime,  Ifixtor.i/  of  Gcrmnii.i/.  eh.  8. — "The 
long-desired  reconciliation  was  elTected  in  the 
form  of  the  followinir  concordat.  The  einp<'ror 
renounced  the  right  of  investiture  with  the  ring 
and  crosier,  and  conceded  lh;itall  bishoprics  of  the 
empire  should  be  tilled  by  canonical  election  and 
free  consecration;  the  election  of  the  German 
bishops  (not  of  the  Italian  and  Burgundian> 
should  be  held  in  presence  of  the  emperor;  the 
bishops  elect  should  receive  investiture,  but  only 
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of  tlii'ir  Ik'fs  iiiul  ngnlia,  l).v  the  sccplri-  in  Gcr- 
niiiiiv  l)(lor('.  in  Italj'  and  in  Buigumly  aftfr. 
their  consecration;  for  tlicse  giants  they  should 
proMiise  fidelity  to  the  emperor;  contested  elec- 
tinns  sho\dd  lie  decided  by  theeniperor  in  favour 
of  him  who  should  be  considered  by  the  pro- 
vincial synod  to  ])ossess  the  betterri;;lit.  Finally 
he  should  restore  to  the  Roman  Church  all  tlic 
possessions  and  regalia  of  St.  Peter.  This  con- 
vention secured  to  the  Church  many  things,  and 
above  all,  the  freedom  of  ecclesiastical  elections. 
Hitherto,  the  dilTerent  Churches  had  been  com- 
pelled to  give  their  consent  to  elections  that  had 
been  made  by  the  king,  but  now  the  king  was 
pledged  to  consent  to  the  elections  made  by  the 
Churches;  and  although  these  elections  took 
place  in  his  presence,  he  could  not  refuse  his  con- 
sent and  investiture  without  violating  the  treaty, 
In  which  he  had  promised  that  for  the  future 
elections  should  be  according  to  the  canons. 
This,  and  the  great  difference,  that  the  king, 
when  he  gave  the  ring  and  crosier,  invested  the 
bislio]!  elect  with  his  chief  dignity,  namely,  his 
bishopric,  but  now  granted  him  by  investiture 
with  the  sceptre,  only  the  accessories,  namely 
the  regalia,  was  felt  by  Lothaire,  the  successor 
of  Henry,  when  he  recjuireil  of  pope  Innocent  II. 
the  restoration  of  the  right  of  investiture.  Upon 
one  important  point,  the  homage  which  was  to 
be  sworn  to  the  king,  the  concordat  was  silent. 
By  not  speaking  of  it,  Cali.\tus  .seemed  to  toler- 
ate it.  and  the  Roman  see  lln'refore  pern\itted  it. 
although  il  h:n\  been  prohibited  liy  I'rban  and 
Paschal.  It  is  certain  that  Cali.\tus  was  as  fully 
convinced  as  his  predecessors,  that  the  condition 
of  vassals,  to  which  bishops  and  abbots  were  re- 
duced by  their  oath  of  homage,  could  hardly  be 
reconciled  with  the  nature  and  dignitj'  of  the 
episcopacy,  or  with  the  freedom  of  the  Church, 
but  he  jierhaps  foresaw,  that  by  insisting  loo 
strcmgly  upon  its  discontinuance,  he  might  awaken 
again  the  unholy  war,  and  without  any  hopes  of 
benefit,  inflict  m,iny  evils  upon  the  Church. 
Sometime  later  Adrian  endeavoured  to  free  the 
Italian  bishops  from  the  homage,  instead  of 
which,  the  emperor  was  to  be  content  with  an 
oath  of  lidelity;  but  Frederick  I.  would  not  re- 
nounce the  homage  unless  they  resigned  the  re- 
galia. The  greatest  concession  made  by  the 
papal  see  in  this  concordat,  was,  that  l)y  its 
silence  it  appeared  to  have  admitted  the  former 
pretensions  of  the  emperors  to  take  a  part  in  the 
election  of  the  Roman  pontiff.  ...  In  the  fol- 
lowing year  the  concordat  was  ratified  in  the 
great  council  of  three  hundred  bishops,  the  ninth 
general  council  of  the  Church,  which  w-as  con- 
vened by  Cali.vtus  in  Rome." — J.  .1.  I.  Dijllinger, 
Hislori/  iif  tin;  CIihitIi,  v.  8.  pp.  340-347. — See, 
also,  P.M'ACV:  A.  D.  1(J.-)G-1T32;  C.\xoss.\ ;  Ro.me: 
A.  D.  1()«1-1084;  and  S.wony:  A.  D.  1073-1075. 

Also  in:  A.  F.  Villemain,  LifcofGnfjuri/  VII., 
bk.  2.— Conitc  C.  F.  :Montalembcrt,  The  Moiik-iof 
the  \Ve.tt,  hk.  19.— II.  II.  Jlilman,  Jlixt.  ,>f  Latin 
Christiriniti/.  hk.  G-8.— W.  R.  \V.  Stephens.  Ilil- 
(Miriiiiil  iiiid  Ilin  Tiiirt.i. — E.  F.  Henderson.  Select 
Ilixt.  Does,  of  the  Middle  A;i'-.\  I'k.  4. 

A.  D.  iioi.  —  Disastrous  Crusade  under 
Duke  Welfof  Bavaria.  See  Ckis.\df.s:  A.I). 
1101-1 1M2. 

A.  D.  1 125. — Election  of  Lothaire  II.,  King, 
afterwards  Emperor. 

A.  D.  1125-1152.— The  rise  of  the  College 
of   Electors. — The    election    of    Lothaire  II..  in 


1125,  when  a  great  assembly  of  nobles  and  chureli 
dignitaries  was  convened  at  .Mentz,  and  when 
certain  of  the  chiefs  made  a  selection  of  can<li 
dates  to  be  voted  for,  has  been  regardeil  by  some 
historians — Ilallam.  Comyn  and  Duidiam,  for 
example  —  as  indicating  the  origin  of  th<'  German 
electoral  college.  They  have  held  that  a  right 
of"  preta.\ation,"  or  preliminary  choice,  was  grad- 
ually acquired  by  certain  ]>rince.s,  Avhich  grew 
into  the  finally  settled  electoral  right.  Rut  this 
view  is  now  looked  upon  as  more  than  <|uestion- 
able,  and  is  not  suiiported  by  the  best  authorities. 
•"The  phrase  electoral  jirinces  (eleclorcs  |)rin- 
cipes)  fir.st  occurs  in  the  Privih'gium  majus  Aus- 
triacum,  which  dates  from  115(1.  but  it  does  not 
ajipear  what  princes  were  iiiteiideil,  and  the  ac- 
counts extant  of  the  elections  of  the  rival  kings, 
Philip  and  Otho(IV.)  in  1198,  show  beyond  ques- 
tion that  the  right  of  election  was  not  then 
limited  to  a  few  princes.  The  election  of  Fred- 
erick II.  (1213)  is  only  described  by  the  ant  horities 
in  general  terms.  They  inform  us  that  many 
jirinces  took  part  in  the  ])roeee(liiigs.  The  fol- 
lowing brief  passage  concerning  the  royal  elec- 
tions occurs  in  the  Aiictor  Vetus  <le  Heneficiis: 
■  When  the  king  elected  by  the  CxM-mans  goes  to 
Rome  to  be  conseerateil  (the)  six  [irinces  who 
first  cast  their  votes  for  him  shall  by  rights  ac- 
compan}' him  that  the  justice  of  his  election  may 
be  evident  to  the  Pope.'  The  Sachsens]iicgel 
Lehurecht  substanti.-illy  copies  this  sentence,  but 
designates  as  the  si.x  princes;  'the  Risliop  of 
Mentz  and  of  Treves  and  of  Cologne,  and  the 
Palsgrave  of  the  Rhine,  the  Duke  of  Saxony, 
and  flic  JIargrave  of  Brandenburg.'  The  Saeh- 
senspiegel  of  Landreclit  is  still  more  exidieit :  '  In 
voting  for  Emporor,  the  first  shall  be  the  Hishop 
of  Mentz;  the  second,  the  (Bishop)  of  Treves; 
the  third,  the  (Bishop)  of  Cologne.  The  first  of 
the  laymen  to  vote  is  the  Palsgrave  of  the  Rhine, 
the  steward  of  the  Em]iire;  tlic  second,  the  Duke 
of  .Saxony,  the  marshal;  the  third,  the  Margrave 
of  Brandenburg,  the  chamberlain.  The  butler  of 
the  Empire  (is)  the  King  of  Bohemia.  He  has  no 
vote  because  lie  is  not  German.'  The  obvious  in- 
ference is  that  these  three  temporal  princes  voted 
before  the  rest  because  they  were  resiiectively 
the  .steward,  marshal,  and  cliamberlain.  In  the 
chronicle  of  Albert  of  Stade,  the  inference  is 
given  as  fact  in  these  words:  'The  Palsgrave 
votes  because  he  is  steward,  the  Duke  of  Saxony 
because  (he  i.s)  marshal,  and  the  JIargrave  of 
Brandenburg,  because  (he  is)  chamberlain.'  The 
mere  fact  that  the  right  of  casting  the  first  six 
votes  attached  to  six  particular  jirinces  implies 
that  their  votes  greatly  outweighed  tho.se  of  their 
fell(;w-priiices.  and  this  is  well  known  to  have 
been  the  case  in  all  the  elections  held  in  the  thir- 
teenth century  subsequent  to  that  of  Frederick 
II.  Only  two  others  were  as.sociated  with  them 
in  the  double  election  of  Richaril  of  Cornwall 
and  Alphonso  of  Castile  (1250),  namely,  the  King 
of  Bohemia  and  the  Duke  of  Bavaria.  The  whole 
number  of  participants  was  therefore  eight,  yet 
Urban  IV.,  in  a  letter  written  March  31.  1203."  to 
Richard  of  Cornwall,  mentions  the  King  of  Bo- 
hemia alone  as  associated  with  them,  and  inci- 
dentally states  that  the  'princes  having  a  voice' 
in  the  royal  elections  were  'seven  in  number.' 
It  seems  as  if  this  must  have  been  the  statement 
of  an  idea  rather  than  of  a  fact,  although  a  col- 
lege of  seven  electors  was  a  recognized  institution 
ten  Years  later,  as  the  circumstances  attending 
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the  election  of  Uiulolpli  of  lluiislmri;.  ilfinoii- 
slnite. " — S.  E.  Tiinicr.  .1  Slatrli  nftlie  (Jermnnir 
('mintitiitinii,  eh.  4. — The  Mark  of  Branileiibur,!^ 
was  raised  to  tlie  ranlc  of  an  Electorate  in  KioG  — 
not  in  llo'3  as  erroneously  stated  by  C'arlyle. 
The  Margraf  then  liecanie  Kurfiirst — "one  of 
the  Seven  who  have  a  right  ...  to  choose,  to 
•  kieren  '  the  I'nmish  Kaiser;  and  who  are  there- 
fore called  Kur  Princes,  Knrfiirsli',  or  Electors. 
.  .  .  Fiirit  (I'rince)  I  suppose  is  equivalent 
originally  to  our  noun  of  number.  'First.'  The 
old  verb  'kieren'  (participle  'erkoren'  still  in 
use,  not  to  mention  'Val-kyr'  and  other  in- 
stances) is  esseiitiall)-  the  same  word  as  our 
'choose,'  being  written  '  kiesen '  as  well  as 
'kieren.'  Nay,  say  the  etymologists,  it  is  also 
written  '  Ki'isscn  '  ('  to  kiss,' —  to  choose  with  such 
einphasisi),  and  is  not  likely  to  fall  obsolete  in 
that  forin. —  The  other  Si.v;  Electoral  Dignitaries, 
who  grew  to  Eight  by  degrees,  and  may  be  worth 
noting  once  liy  the  readers  of  this  book,  are:  1. 
Three  Ecclesiastical,  Mainz,  Coin,  Trier  (Mentz, 
Cologne,  Treves),  Archbishops  all.  ...  2.  Three 
Secular,  Sachsen,  Pfalz.  Bohnicn  (.Sa.\ouy,  Palat- 
inate, Bohemia):  of  which  the  last,  Bohinen, 
since  it  fell  from  being  a  kingdom  in  itself,  to 
lieiug  a  Province  of  Austria,  is  not  very  vocal  in 
the  Diets.  These  Si.\,  with  Brandenburg,  are 
the  Seven  Kurfiirsts  in  old  time;  Septemvirs  of 
llie  Country,  so  to  speak.  But  now  Pfalz,  in  the 
Thirty-Years  \Yar  (under  our  Prince  Rupert's 
Father,  whom  the  Germans  call  the  'Winter- 
King  ').  got  abrogated,  i)Ut  to  the  ban,  so  far  as 
an  indignant  Kaiser  could;  and  the  vote  and  Kur 
of  Pfalz  was  given  to  his  Cousin  of  Baiern  (Ba- 
varia),—  so  far  as  an  indignant  Kaiser  could 
[see  Gkh.many:  A.  D.  1G'31-I(j23].  However,  at 
tlie  Peace  of  Westphalia  (164«)  it  was  found  in- 
competent to  any  Kaiser  to  abrogate  Pfalz  or  the 
like  of  Pfalz,  a  Knrfi'irst  of  the  Emjiire.  So.  after 
jargon  inconceivable,  it  was  settled.  That  Pfalz 
must  be  reinstated,  tliough  with  territories  much 
i-lipped,  and  at  the  bottom  of  tlie  list,  not  the  top  as 
formerly;  and  that  Baiern,  who  could  not  stand 
to  be  balked  after  twenty-years  po.ssession,  must 
be  made  Eighth  Elector  [see  Okum.vny:  A.  D. 
1048].  The  Ninth,  wc  saw  (Year  1692),  was 
Gentleman  Ernst  of  Hanover  [see  Germany: 
A.  1).  1648-170.5].  There  never  was  an V  Tenth." 
—  T.  Carlyle,  Fmhrir/r  the  drcnl.  Iik.  3,  ch.  4.— 
■All  the  rules  and  re(|uisites  of  the  election 
wi'i'e  settled  1)V  Charles  the  Fourth  in  the  Golden 
Bull  [.V.  1).  18.J6  — see  below:  A.  D.  1347-1493], 
thence  forward  a  fundamental  law  of  the  Empire. " 
.1.  Bryce,   The  Ilfhi  Rmiuiu  Kuipln.  rh.  14. 

A,  D.  1 138-1268. — The  house  of  Suabia,  or 
the  Hohenstaufen. — Its  struggles  in  Germany 
and  Italy,  and  its  end. — The  Factions  of  the 
Guelfsand  Ghibellines.  —  Frederick  Barbarossa 
and  Frederick  the  Second. — On  the  death  of 
lleniy  V.,  in  1 1'^."),  the  male  line  of  the  house  of 
Franeonia  became  e.\tiuct.  Frederick,  duke  of 
Suabia,  and  his  brother  Conrad,  duke  of  the 
Franks,  were  graudchililreu  of  Henry  IV.  on 
their  mother's  side,  and.  inheriting  the  patri- 
monial estates,  were  plainly  the  heirs  of  the 
crown,  if  the  crown  was  to  be  recognized  as 
lii'i'editary  anil  dynastic.  But  jealousy  of  their 
bo\isi.  and  a  desire  to  reassert  the  elective  de- 
pendence of  the  imperial  oftice  prevailed  against 
their  claims  and  their  ambition.  At  an  election 
which  was  denounced  as  irregular,  the  choice 
fell  upon  Lothaire  of  Saxony.     The  old  imperial   ; 


family  was  not  only  set  aside,  but  its  bitterest 
enemies  were  raised  over  it.  The  consequences 
were  a  feud  and  a  struggle  which  grew  and 
widened  into  the  hmg-lasting,  far-reaching,  his- 
torical conflict  of  Guelfs  ami  Ghil)cllines  (see 
GuELi's  AND  GiiiiiELLiNEs;  also,  S.VXOXY:  Dis- 
,soiATiox  OP  THE  OLD  DuciiY).  The  Sa.xon  em- 
lieror  Lothaire  foiuid  his  strongest  support  in  the 
L'reat  Wi'ilf.  Welf,  or  Guelf  iiolileman.  Henry  the 
Proud,  duke  of  Bavaria,  to  whom  he  (Lothaire) 
now  gave  his  daughter  in  marriage,  together 
with  the  dukedom  of  Sa.xony,  and  whom  he  in- 
tended to  make  his  successor  on  the  imperial 
throne.  But  the  scheme  failed.  On  Lothaire's 
death,  in  1138,  the  partisans  of  the  Suabian 
family  carried  the  election  of  Conrad  (the  Cru- 
sader—  see  Crusades:  A.  D.  1147-1149),  and 
the  dynasty  most  conunonly  called  Hohenstaufen 
ro.se  to  power.  It  took  the  name  of  Hohenstaufen 
from  its  original  family  seat  on  the  lofty  hill 
of  Staufen,  in  Suabia,  overlooking  the  valley  of 
the  Rems.  Its  party,  in  the  wars  and  factions  of 
the  time,  received  the  name  of  the  Waiblingcn, 
from  the  birth-phice  of  the  Suabian  duke  Fred- 
erick—  the  little  town  of  Waiblingcn  in  Fran- 
eonia. Under  the  tongue  of  the  Italians,  when 
these  party  names  and  war-cries  were  carried 
across  the  Alps,  Waiblingcn  became  Ghibelline 
and  Welf  became  Guelf.  During  the  first  half 
century  of  the  reign  of  the  Hohenstaufen,  the 
history  of  Germany  is  the  history,  for  the  most 
part,  of  the  .strife  in  which  the  Guelf  dukes, 
Henry  the  Proud  and  Henry  the  Lion,  are  the 
centr.il  figures,  and  which  ended  in  the  breaking 
up  of  the  old  powerful  duchy  of  Saxony.  But 
Italy  was  the  great  historical  field  of  the  energies 
and  the  ambitions  of  the  Hohenstaufen  emperors. 
There,  Frederick  Barbarossa(Frederick  Redbeard, 
as  the  Italians  called  him),  the  second  of  the  line, 
and  Frederick  II.,  his  adventurous  grandson, 
fought  their  long,  losing  battle  with  the  popes  and 
with  the  citj'-republicsof  Lombardy  and  Tuscany. 
— V .  Balzani,  The  Popes  and  the  Ilo/icii.itinifdi. 
—  Frederick  Barbarossa,  elected  Emperor  in 
11.52,  passed  into  It;dy  in  11.54.  "He  came  there 
on  tlie  invitation  of  the  Pope,  of  the  Prince  of 
Capua,  and  of  the  towns  which  had  been  sub- 
jected to  the  ambition  of  3Iilan.  He  marched  at 
the  head  of  his  German  feudatories,  a  splendid 
and  imposing  array.  His  first  object  was  to 
crush  the  power  of  Milan,  and  to  exalt  that  of 
Pavia,  the  head  of  a  rival  league.  Nothing 
could  stand  against  him.  At  Viterbo  he  was 
compelled  to  hold  the  stirrup  of  the  Pope,  and 
in  return  for  this  submission  he  received  the 
crown  from  the  Pontiff's  hands  in  the  Basilica  of 
St.  Peter.  He  returned  northwards  by  the  valley 
of  the  Tiber,  dismissed  his  army  at  Ancona,  and 
with  difficulty  escaped  safely  into  Bavaria.  His 
passage  left  little  tliat  was  solid  and  durable  be- 
hind it.  He  had  ellecteil  nothing  against  the 
Kim:  of  Naples.  His  friendshi]i  with  the  Pope 
was  illusory  and  short-lived.  The  dissensions  of 
the  North,  which  had  been  hushed  for  a  moment 
by  his  presence,  broke  out  again  as  soon  as  his 
back  was  turned.  He  had,  however,  received 
the  crown  of  Charles  the  Great  front  the  hands  of 
the  successor  of  St.  Peter.  But  Frederick  was 
not  a  man  to  brook  easily  the  miscarriage  of  his 
designs.  In  11.58  he  collected  another  army  at 
rim.  Brescia  wasquickly  subdued ;  Lodi,  which 
had  been  destroyed  by  the  .Milanese,  was  rebuilt, 
and   Milan   itself  was  reduced  to   terras.     This 
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peace  lasted  but  for  a  short  time;  Milan  revolted, 
and  was  placed  under  the  ban  of  the  Eiu|)ire. 
The  fate  of  Cremona  tauuht  the  .Milanese  what 
they  had  to  e.xjieet  from  the  clemeney  of  the 
Emperor.  After  a  desultory  warfare,  regular 
siej^e  was  laid  to  the  town.  On  March  1,  llO'J, 
Milan,  reduced  liy  famine,  surrendered  at  dLscre- 
tion,  and  a  fortnight  laterall  the  inhabitants  were 
ordered  to  leave  the  town.  The  circuit  of  the 
walls  was  partitioned  out  among  the  most  piti- 
less enemies  of  its  former  greatness,  and  the  in- 
habitants of  Lodi,  of  Ch-cmona,  of  Pavia.  of  Xo- 
vara,  and  of  (yomo  were  encouraged  to  wreak 
their  vengeance  on  their  defeated  rival.  For  six 
days  the  imperial  army  laboured  to  overturn  the 
walls  and  public  buildings,  and  when  the  Em- 
peror left  for  Pavia,  on  Palm  Sunday  1162,  not  a 
fiftieth  part  of  the  city  was  standing.  This  ter- 
rible vengeance  i)roduced  a  violent  reaction. 
The  homeless  fugitives  were  received  by  their 
ancient  enemies,  and  local  jealousies  were  merged 
in  connnon  hatred  of  the  common  foe.  Frederick 
had  already  been  excommunicated  by  Pope  Alex- 
ander III.  as  the  supporter  of  his  rival  Victor. 
Verona  undertook  to  be  the  public  vindicator  of 
discontent.  Five  years  after  the  destruction  of 
Milan  the  Lombard  league  numbered  fifteen 
towns  amongst  its  members.  Venice,  Verona. 
Vieenza,  Treviso,  Ferrara,  Brescia,  Bergamo, 
Cremona,  Milan,  Lodi,  Piacenza,  Parma,  .Modena, 
and  Bologna.  The  confederation  solemnly  en- 
gaged to  expel  the  Emperin-  from  Italy.  The 
towns  on  the  frontier  of  Piedmont  asked  and  ol)- 
tained  admission  to  the  league,  and  to  mark  the 
dawn  of  freedom  a  new  town  was  founded  on 
the  low  marshy  ground  which  is  drained  by  the 
Bormida  and  the  Tanaro,  and  which  afterwards 
witnessed  the  victory  of  JIarengo.  It  was  named 
by  its  foumlers  Alessandria,  in  honour  of  the 
Pope,  who  had  vindicated  their  independence  of 
the  Empire.  .  .  .  The  Lomliard  league  had  un- 
fortunately a  very  im]5erfect  constitution.  It 
had  no  conunon  treasure,  no  uniform  rules  for 
the  apportionment  of  contributions;  it  existed 
solely  for  the  purposes  of  defence  against  the  ex- 
ternal foe.  The  time  was  not  yet  come  when 
.self-sacrifice  and  self-almegation  could  lay  the 
foundations  of  a  united  Italy.  Frederick  spent 
six  years  in  preparing  vengeance.  In  11T4  he 
laid  siege  to  the  new  Alexandria,  but  did  not 
succeed  in  taking  it.  A  severe  struggle  took 
place  two  years  later.  In  1176  a  new  army  ar- 
rived from  Germany,  and  on  May  29  Frederick 
Barbaro.ssa  was  entirely  defeated  at  Legnauo. 
In  1876  the  seventh  hundred  anniversary  of  the 
battle  was  celebrated  on  the  s|)ot  where  it  was 
gained,  and  it  is  .still  regarded  as  the  birthday  of 
Italian  freedom." — ().  Browning,  Giiclphu  '(tml 
GliiMlinet.  ch.  1.  — See,  also,  It.via':  A.  I),  1104- 
1162  to  1174-1183.  — "The  end  was  that  the  Em- 
peror had  to  make  peace  with  both  the  Pope  and 
the  cities,  and  in  1183  the  rights  of  the  cities 
were  acknowledged  in  a  treaty  or  law  of  the  Em- 
pire, passed  at  Constanz  or  Constance  in  Swabia. 
In  the  last  years  of  his  reign,  Frederick  went  on 
the  third  Crusade,  and  died  on  tlu^  wav  [see  Cru- 
sades; A.  D.  1188-1192].  Frederick  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  son  Henry  the  Sixth,  who  had  al- 
ready been  chosen  King,  and  who  in  tlie  next  year, 
1191,  was  crowned  Emperor.  The  chief  event  of 
his  reign  was  the  conquest  of  the  Kingdom  of 
Sicily,  which  be  claimed  in  right  of  his  wife 
Constance,  the  daughter  of  the  first  King  Wil- 


liam. Me  died  in  1197.  leaving  his  son  Frederick 
a  young  child,  who  had  idready  been  cho.sen 
King  in  Germany,  and  who  succeeiieil  as  heredi- 
tary King  in  Sicily.  The  Norman  Kingdom  of 
Sicily  thus  came  to  an  end,  except  so  far  as  it 
was  continued  through  Frederick,  who  was  de- 
scended from  the  Normmi  Kings  through  his 
mother.  On  the  death  of  the  Emperor  ilenry, 
the  election  of  young  Frederick  seems  to  have 
been  quite  forgotten,  and  the  crown  was  dis- 
puted between  his  uncle  Philip  of  Swabia  and 
( )tto  of  Saxony.  He  was  son  of  Ilenry  the  Lion, 
wiio  had  lieen  Duke  of  Siixony  and  Bav.-iria,  but 
wlio  had  lost  tlie  more  part  of  his  dominions  in 
the  time  of  Frederick  Barbarossa.  Otto's  mother 
was  JIatilda,  daughter  of  llemy  the  Second  of 
England.  .  .  .  Both  Kings  were  crowned,  and, 
after  the  de;ith  of  Philip,  otto  was  crowned  Em- 
peror in  1209.  But  presently  yoimg  Frederick 
was  again  chosen,  and  in  1220  he  was  crowned 
Emperor,  and  reigned  thirty  years  till  his  death 
in  1200.  This  Frederick  tlie  Second,  who  joined 
together  .so  many  crowns,  \v;is  called  the  Wonder 
of  the  World.  And  he  well  d<'.served  the  name, 
for  pcrliaps  no  King  that  ever  reigned  had 
greater  natural  .gifts,  and  in  thought  and  learn- 
ing he  was  far  above  the  age  in  which  lu^  lived. 
In  his  own  kingdom  of  Sicily  he  could  do  pretty 
miu'h  as  he  pleased,  and  it  Hoiirishcd  wonder- 
fully in  his  time.  But  in  Germany  and  Italy  he 
had  constanll_v  to  struggle  against  enemies  of  all 
kinds.  In  German)-  he  had  to  win  the  support 
of  the  Princes  by  granting  them  privileges  which 
<liil  much  to  undermine  \\n:  royal  power,  and  on 
the  other  hand  he  .showed  no  favour  to  the  rising 
power  of  the  cities.  In  Italy  he  had  endless 
strivings  with  one  Pope  after  another,  with  In- 
nocent the  Third.  Honorius  the  Tliird,  (Jregory 
the  Ninth,  and  Innocent  the  Fourth;  as  well  as 
with  the  Guelfic  cities,  which  withstood  him 
much  as  they  had  withstood  his  grandf.-ither. 
He  was  more  than  once  excommunicated  by  the 
Popes,  and  in  1245  Pope  Iimoeent  the  Fourth 
held  a  Council  at  Lyons,  in  which  he  professed 
to  depose  the  Emperor.  More  than  one  King 
was  chosen  in  opposition  to  him  in  Germany, 
just  as  had  been  done  in  the  time  of  Ilenry  the 
Foiuth.  and  there  were  civil  wars  all  his  time, 
bothin  Germany  and  in  Italy,  while  a  great  part  of 
the  Kingdom  of  Burgundy  was  beginning  to  slip 
away  from  the  Empire  altogether. " — E.  A.  Free- 
man, Giiicnil  Hketfli  of  Kuropi'dii  Hint.,  ch.  11. — 
"It  is  probable  that  there  never  lived  a  human 
being  endowed  with  greater  natural  gifts,  or 
whose  natural  gifts  were,  according  to  the  means 
allorded  him  by  his  age,  more  sedulously  culti- 
vated, than  the  last  Emperor  of  the  House  of 
Swabia.  There  seems  to  be  no  aspect  of  human 
nature  which  was  not  developed  to  the  highest 
degree  in  his  per.son.  In  versatility  of  gifts,  in 
what  we  may  call  manysi<ledness  of  character, 
he  appears  as  a  sort  of  medianal  Alkibiades, 
while  he  was  undoubtedly  f;ir  removed  from  Al- 
kibiades' utter  lack  of  principle  or  steadiness  of 
any  kind.  Warrior,  statesman,  lawgiver,  scholar, 
there  was  nothing  in  the  compass  of  the  political 
or  intellectual  world  of  his  age  which  he  failed 
to  grasp.  In  an  age  of  change,  when,  in  every 
corner  of  Europe  and  civilized  Asia,  old  king- 
doms, nations,  systems,  were  falling  and  new 
ones  rising,  Frederick  was  emphaticall}'  the  man 
of  change,  the  author  of  things  new  and  unheard 
of  —  he  was  stupor  muudi  et  immutator  mirabilis. 
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A  suspected  heretic,  a  suspected  Mahometan,  lie 
was  the  subject  of  all  kinds  of  absurd  aud  self 
coutradictory  charges ;  but  the  charges  mark  real 
features  in  the  character  of  the  man.  He  was 
something  imlike  any  other  Emperor  or  any 
other  man.  .  .  .  Of  all  men,  Frederick  the  Second 
might  have  been  expected  to  be  the  founder  of 
something,  the  beginner  of  some  new  era,  politi- 
cal or  intellectual.  He  was  a  man  to  whom  some 
great  institution  might  well  liave  looked  back  as 
its  creator,  to  whom  some  large  body  of  men, 
some  sect  or  party  or  nation,  might  well  have 
looked  back  as  their  prophet  or  founder  or  deliv- 
erer. But  the  most  gifted  of  the  sons  of  men 
has  left  behind  him  no  such  memory,  while  men 
whose  gifts  cannot  bear  a  comparison  with  his 
are  reverenced  as  founders  by  grateful  nations, 
churches,  political  and  philosophical  parties. 
Frederick  iu  fact  founded  nothing,  and  he  sowed 
the  seeds  of  the  destruction  of  many  things.  His 
great  charters  to  the  spiritual  and  temporal 
princes  of  Germany  dealt  the  death-blow  to  the 
Imperial  power,  while  he,  to  say  the  least,  looked 
coldly  on  the  rising  power  of  the  cities  and  on 
those  commercial  Leagues  which  were  in  his 
time  the  best  element  of  German  political  life. 
In  fact,  in  whatever  aspect  we  look  at  Frederick 
the  Second,  we  find  him,  not  the  first,  but  the 
last,  of  every  series  to  which  he  belongs.  An 
English  writer  [Capgrave],  two  hundred  years 
after  his  time,  had  the  penetration  to  see  that  he 
was  really  the  last  Emperor.  He  was  the  last 
Prince  iu  whose  style  the  Imperial  titles  do  not 
seem  a  mockery ;  he  was  the  last  under  whose 
rule  the  three  Imperial  kingdoms  retained  any 
practical  connexion  with  one  another  and  with 
the  ancient  capital  of  all.  .  .  .  He  was  not  only 
the  last  Emperor  of  the  whole  Empire;  he  might 
almost  be  called  the  last  King  of  its  several  King- 
doms. After  his  time  Burgundy  vanishes  as  a 
kingdom.  .  .  .  Italy  too,  after  Frederick,  van- 
ishes as  a  kingdom ;  any  later  exercise  of  the 
royal  authority  in  Italy  was  something  which 
came  aud  went  wholly  by  tits  and  starts.  .  .  . 
Germany  did  not  utterly  vanish,  or  utterly  split 
in  pieces,  like  the  sister  kingdoms:  but  after 
Frederick  came  the  Great  Interregnum,  aud  after 
the  Great  Interregnum  the  royal  power  in  Ger- 
many never  was  what  it  had  been  before.  In 
his  hereditary  Kingdom  of  Sicily  he  was  not  ab- 
solutely the  last  of  his  dynasty,  for  his  son  3I;i.n- 
fred  ruled  ])rosperously  and  gloriously  for  some 
years  after  his  death.  But  it  is  none  the  less  clear 
that  from  Frederick's  time  the  Sicilian  Kingdom 
was  doomed.  .  .  .  Still  more  conspicuously  than 
all  was  Frederick  the  last  Christian  King  of  Jeru- 
salem, the  last  baptized  man  who  really  ruled 
the  Holy  Land  or  wore  a  crown  in  the  Holy 
City.  ...  In  the  world  of  elegant  letters  Fred- 
erick has  some  claim  to  be  looked  on  as  the 
founder  of  that  modern  Italian  language  and  lit- 
erature which  first  assumed  a  distinctive  shape 
at  his  Sicilian  court.  But  iu  the  wider  field  of 
political  history  Frederick  appears  nowdiere  as  a 
creator,  but  rather  everywhere  as  an  involuntary 
destroyer.  .  .  .  Under  Frederick  the  Empire  and 
everything  connected  with  it  seems  to  crumbl(' 
iuid  decay  while  preserving  its  external  splen- 
dour. As  soou  as  its  brilliant  possessor  is  gone,  it 
at  once  falls  asunder.  It  is  a  significant  fact  that 
one  who  iu  mere  genius,  in  mere  accomplish- 
ments, was  surely  the  greatest  prince  who  ever 
wore  a  crown,  a  prince  who  held  the  greatest 


place  on  earth,  and  who  was  concerned  during  a 
long  leign  in  some  of  the  greatest  transactions 
of  one  of  the  greatest  ages,  seems  never,  even 
from  his  own  llatterers,  to  have  received  that 
title  of  Great  which  has  been  so  lavishly  bestowed 
on  far  smaller  men.  .  .  .  .Many  causes  combined 
to  produce  this  singular  result,  that  a  man  of  the 
extraordinary  genius  of  Frederick,  and  possessed 
of  every  advantage  of  birth,  oftiee,  and  opp<ir- 
tunity,  should  have  had  so  litth^  direct  effect 
upon  the  world.  It  is  not  enough  to  attribute 
his  failure  to  the  many  aud  great  faults  of  his 
moral  character.  Doubtless  they  were  one  cause 
among  others.  But  a  man  who  intluences  future 
ages  is  not  necessarily  a  good  man.  .  .  .  The 
weak  side  in  the  brilliant  career  of  Frederick  is 
one  which  seems  to  have  been  partly  inherent  iu 
his  character,  and  partly  the  result  of  the  cir- 
cumstances in  which  he  found  himself.  Capable 
of  every  part,  and  in  fact  playing  every  part  by 
turns,  he  had  no  single  definite  object,  pursued 
honestly  and  steadfastly,  throughout  his  whole 
life.  With  all  his  powers,  with  all  his  brillianry. 
his  course  throughout  life  seems  to  have  been  in 
a  manner  determined  for  him  by  others.  He  was 
ever  drifting  into  wars,  into  schemes  of  policy, 
which  seem  to  be  hardly  ever  of  his  own  choos- 
ing. He  was  the  mightiest  and  most  dangerous 
adversary  that  the  Papacy  ever  had.  But  he 
does  not  seem  to  have  withstood  the  Papacy 
from  any  personal  choice,  or  as  the  voluntary 
champion  of  any  opposing  principle.  He  be- 
came the  enemy  of  the  Papacy,  he  i)lanned 
schemes  which  involved  the  utter  overthrow  of 
Papacy,  yet  he  did  so  simplj'  because  he  found 
that  no  Pope  would  ever  let  him  alone.  .  .  . 
The  most  really  successful  feature  in  Frederick's 
career,  his  acquisition  of  Jerusalem  [see  Crt- 
s.\Di';s:  A.  I).  1'216-1329],  is  not  only  a  mere  epi- 
sode in  his  life,  but  it  is  something  that  was 
absolutely  forced  upon  him  against  his  will.  .  .  . 
With  other  Crusaders  the  Holy  War  was,  in  some 
cases,  the  main  business  of  their  lives;  iu  all 
cases  it  was  something  .seriously  undertaken  as  a 
matter  either  of  policy  or  of  religiovis  duty.  But 
the  Crusade  of  the  man  who  actually  did  recover 
the  Holy  City  is  simply  a  grotesque  episode  in 
his  life.  Excommunicated  for  not  going,  ex- 
connnunicated  again  forgoing,  excommunicated 
again  for  coming  back,  threatened  on  every  side, 
he  still  went,  and  he  succeeded.  What  others 
had  failed  to  win  by  arms,  he  contrived  to  win 
l)y  address,  and  all  that  came  of  his  success  w.-is 
that  it  w'as  made  the  ground  of  fresh  accusations 
against  him.  .  .  .  For  a  man  to  infiuence  his 
age,  he  must  in  some  sort  belong  to  his  age.  He 
should  be  above  it,  before  it,  but  he  should  not 

be  foreign  to  it But  Frederick  belongs  to 

no  age;  intellectually  he  is  above  his  own  age. 
above  every  age;  morally  it  can  hardly  be  denied 
that  he  was  below  his  age ;  but  in  nothing  was 
he  of  his  age." — E.  A.  Freeman.  T/ie  Einpei-or 
Frrdcfirk  the  iSfmitd  (Ilintoficul  Exsa;/^,  r.  1,  Ks- 
.111)/  10). — For  an  account  of  Frederick's  brilliant 
Sicilian  court,  and  of  some  of  the  distinguishing 
features  of  his  reign  in  Southern  Italy,  as  well  as 
of  the  end  of  his  family,  in  the  tragical  deaths  of 
his  son  Manfre<l  ancl  his  grandson  Conradin 
(12G8),  see  rr.VLV:  A.  D.  1183-12.')0. 

Also  in  ;  T.  L.  Kington,  Hi«t.  "f  Frederick  the 
S'aind. — J.  Brvce.  T/ie  IToli/  Roman  Empire, 
r/i.  10-13.— II.  II.  Milnian.  J/ist.  of  Latin  Cliris- 
tiiinity,  bk.  8,  eh.  7,  and  bk.  9. 
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A.  D.  1142-1152; — Creation  of  the  Elector- 
ate of  Brandenburg.  Sec  Bkandkmuhi;  :  A.  I). 
lllO-ll.V-'. 

A.  D.  1 156. — The  Margravate  of  Austria 
created   a    Duchy.      Sec  Aistuea:  A.  1).  SO")- 

A.  D.  1180-1214. — Bavaria  and  the  Palati- 
nate of  the  Rhine  acquired  by  the  house  of 
Wittelsbach.     Scr  I!\vai;ia:   .V.  1).   1  lS(l-i:j,-)(;. 

A.  D.  1196-1197. — The  Fourth  Crusade.  Sec 
CursAiiKs:  A.  1).  llflti-llitT. 

13th  Century. — The  rise  of  the  Hanseatic 
League.     See  I  [ansa  Towns. 

13th  Century. — Cause  of  the  multiplication 
of  petty  principalities  and  states. —  '  Wliilc 
the  (lucliii'S  and  counties  of  Germany  retained 
their  orii^inal  cliaracterof  oftiees  orsoveninieiils, 
they  were  of  course,  even  thoui,^li  considered  as 
hereditary,  not  subject  to  partition  anionj;  cliil 
dren.  When  they  acquired  the  nature  of  fiefs, 
it  was  still  couson.int  to  the  principles  of  a  feudal 
tenure  tliat  tlic  eldest  sou  .should  inherit  accortl- 
iuiX  to  the  law  of  primogeniture;  an  inferior  pro- 
vision or  appana<:e,  at  most,  being  reserved  for 
the  younger  children.  The  law  of  England  fa- 
voured the  eldest  exclu.sively ;  that  of  France 
gave  him  great  advantages.  But  in  Germany  a 
dilt'ercnt  rule  began  to  prevail  about  the  thir- 
teenth century.  An  equal  partition  of  the  in 
lierilanee,  without  the  lea.st  regard  to  priority  of 
birth,  was  the  general  law  of  its  prinei|)alities. 
Sometimes  this  was  effected  by  undivided  jios- 
se.ssion,  or  tenancy  in  common,  the  lirothers  re- 
siding together,  and  reigning  jointly.  This 
tended  to  preserve  the  integrity  of  dominion; 
but  as  it  was  fre(iuently  incommodious,  u  more 
usual  practice  was  to  divide  the  territory.  From 
such  partitions  arc  derived  those  numerous  inde- 
pendent ]U'inca|ialilies  of  the  same  house,  many 
of  which  still  sulisist  in  Germany.  In  l.")S<)  there 
were  eight  reigning  |)rincesof  the  Palatine  family  ; 
and  fourteen,  in  UiTo,  of  that  of  8axonj'.  Origi- 
nallj-  these  partitions  were  in  general  absolute 
and  without  reveision;  but.  as  their  elTect  in 
weakening  families  became  evident,  a  pi'actiee 
was  introduced  of  making  compacts  of  reciprocal 
succession,  by  which  a  flcf  was  prevented  fron\ 
escheating  to  the  empire,  until  all  the  male  ])os- 
tcrity  of  the  tirst  feudatory  should  be  extinct. 
Thus,  while  the  German  empire  surviveil,  all  the 
princes  of  Hesse  or  of  Saxony  had  reciprocal 
contingencies  of  succession,  or  what  our  lawyers 
call  cross-remainders,  to  each  other's  dominions. 
A  dilfcrent  system  was  gradually  adopted.  Bv 
the  Golden  Bull  of  Charles  IV.  tlie  electoral  ter- 
ritory, that  is,  tlie  particular  district  to  which  the 
electoral  suffrage  was  inseparably  attached,  be- 
came incapable  of  partition,  and  was  to  descend 
to  the  eldest  son.  In  the  loth  centurj'  the  pres- 
ent house  of  Brandenburg  set  the  tirst  example 
of  establishing  primogeniture  by  law  ;  the  princi- 
palities of  Auspach  and  Bayreuth  were  dismem- 
bered from  it  for  the  benetit  of  younger  br.inclics; 
but  it  was  declared  that  all  the  other  dominions 
of  the  family  should  for  the  future  belong  ex- 
clusively to  the  reigning  elector.  This  jiolitic 
measure  was  adopted  in  several  other  families; 
but.  even  in  the  ItSth  century,  the  prejudice 
was  not  removed,  and  some  German  princes  de- 
nounced curses  on  their  posterity,  if  they  should 
introduce  the  impious  custom  of  primogeniture. 
.  .  .  Weakened  by  these  subdivisions,  the  princi- 
palities of  Germany  in  the  14th  and  loth  centu- 
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ries  shrink  to  a  more  and  more  diminutive  size  in 
the  scale  of  nations." — II.  llallam,  T/i<-  Miihlle 
Ai/tx,  ch.  5  (('.  2). — See,  also,   C'itiks,   Imtkulm, 

AXn  FREE.   OF   GEini.VNY. 

A.  D.   I2I2. — The  Children's  Crusade.     See 

Cm  sADKs:  A.  I).  1-MO. 

A.  D.  1231-1315. — Relations  of  the  Swiss 
Forest  Cantons  to  the  Empire  and  to  the 
House  of  Austria.  See  Switzeui.ami:  The 
'I'hukk  Foi;i-;st  Cantons. 

A.  D.  1250-1272. — Degradation  of  the  Holy 
Roman  Empire. — The  Great  Interregnum. — 
Anarchy  and  disorder  universal. — Election  of 
Rudolf  of  Hapsburg. — "With  Frederick  [the 
.■second]  fell  the  Euqiire.  From  the  ruin  that 
overwhelmed  the  greatest  of  its  houses  it  emerged, 
living  indeed,  and  destined  to  a  long  life,  but 
so  shattered,  crippled,  and  degraded,  that  it 
could  never  more  be  to  Europe  and  to  Germany 
wh:it  it  once  had  been.  .  .  .  The  German  king- 
dom broke  down  beneath  the  weight <if  the  Kcunan 
Empire.  To  be  universal  sovereign  Germany  had 
sacriticed  her  own  political  existence.  The  neces- 
sity which  their  projects  in  Italy  and  disputes 
with  the  Pope  laid  the  Emperors  under  of  pur- 
chasing by  concessions  the  support  of  their  own 
princes,  the  ease  with  which  in  their  absence  the 
magnates  could  usurp,  the  dillieulty  which  the 
monarch  returning  found  in  resuming  the  priv- 
ileges of  his  crown,  the  tenqitatiou  to  revolt  and 
set  up  i)rctenders  to  the  throne  which  the  Holy 
See  held  out,  these  were  the  causes  whose  steady 
action  laid  the  foundation  of  that  territorial  in- 
dependence which  rose  into  a  stable  fabric  at  the 
era  of  the  Great  Interregnum.  Frederick  II.  had, 
l)y  two  Pragmatic  Sanctions,  A.  I).  1220  and  1232, 
granted,  or  rather  contirmed.  rights  already  cus- 
tonuirv,  such  as  to  give  the  bisIio]is  and  nobles 
legal  sovereignty  in  their  own  towns  and  terri- 
tories, except  when  the  Emperor  shoulil  be  pres- 
ent; and  thus  his  direct  jurisdiction  became  re- 
stricted to  his  narrowed  domain,  and  to  the  cities 
inimcdiatel}-  dependent  on  the  crown.  With  so 
much  less  to  do,  an  Emperor  became  altogether  a 
less  necessary  personage;  and  hence  the  seven 
magnates  of  the  realm,  now  by  law  or  custom 
sole  electors,  were  in  no  haste  to  fill  up  the  place 
of  Conrad  IV.,  whom  the  supporters  of  his  father 
Frederick  had  acknowle(iged.  William  of  Hol- 
land [A.  D.  12.54]  was  in  the  field,  but  rejected  by 
the  Swabian  party:  on  Ids  death  a  ni'W  election 
was  called  for,  and  at  last  set  on  foot.  The  arch- 
bishop of  Cologne  advised  his  brethren  to  choo.se 
some  one  rich  enough  to  support  the  digait}-,  not 
stnmg  enough  to  be  feared  by  the  electors:  both 
requisites  met  in  the  Plantagenct  Richard,  earl  of- 
Cornwall,  brother  of  the  English  Henry  III.  lie 
received  three,  eventually  four  votes,  came  to 
Germany,  and  was  crowne<l  at  Aachen  [A.  I).' 
12.")0].  But  three  of  the  electors,  fin<ling  that  his 
bribe  to  them  was  lower  than  to  the  others,  se- 
ceded in  disgust,  and  chose  Alfonso  X.  of  Castile, 
who,  shrewder  than  his  comiietitor,  contiiuiedto 
watch  the  stars  at  Toledo,  cnjoyini:  the  splen- 
dours of  his  title  while  troubling  himself  about 
it  no  further  than  to  issue  now  and  then  a 
proclamation.  Meantime  the  condition  of  Ger- 
many was  frightful.  The  new  Didius  .lulianus. 
the  chosen  of  princes  baser  than  the  pnctorians 
whom  they  copied,  had  neither  the  character 
nor  the  outward  power  and  resources  to  make 
himself  respected.  Every  floodgate  of  anarchy 
was  opened:  prelates  and  barons  extended  their 
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domains  liy  war ;  robber-knights  infested  the  liigh- 
ways  and  the  rivers:  the  misery  of  tlie  weak,  tlie 
tyranny  and  violence  of  the  strong,  were  such  as 
had  not  been  seen  for  centuries.  Things  were 
even  worse  than  under  tlie  Sa.xon  and  Francouian 
Emperors;  for  the  petty  nobles  who  had  thin 
been  in  some  measure  controlled  by  their  dukes 
were  now,  after  the  extinction  of  the  great  houses, 
left  without  any  feudal  sui)erior.  Only  in  the 
cities  was  shelter  or  peace  to  be  found.  Those  of 
the  Rhine  had  already  leagued  themselves  for 
mutual  defence,  and  maintained  a  struggle  in  the 
interests  of  commerce  and  order  against  universal 
brigandage.  At  last,  when  Richard  had  been 
some  time  dead,  it  was  felt  that  such  things 
could  not  go  on  for  ever:  with  no  public  law,  and 
no  courts  of  justice,  an  Emperor,  the  embodiment 
of  legal  government,  was  the  only  resource.  Tiie 
Pope  himself,  having  now  sufficient !}•  improved 
the  weakness  of  his  enemy,  found  the  disorgani- 
zation of  Germany  beginning  to  tell  upon  his 
revenues,  and  threatened  that  if  the  electors  di<l 
not  appoint  an  Emperor,  he  would.  Tluis  urged, 
they  cho.se,in  1272  [ViTS?],  Rudolf,  countof  Haps- 
burg,  founder  of  the  house  of  Austria.  From 
this  point  there  begins  a  new  era.  AVe  have  seen 
the  Roman  Empire  revived  in  A.  D.  8U0,  by  a 
prince  whose  vast  dominions  gave  ground  to  his 
claim  of  universal  monarchy;  again  erected,  in 
A.  D.  962,  on  the  narrower  but  firmer  basis  of  the 
German  kingdom.  We  have  seen  Otto  the  Great 
and  his  successors  during  the  three  following  cen- 
turies, a  line  of  monarchs  of  imrivalled  vigour 
and  abilities,  strain  every  nerve  to  make  good 
the  pretensions  of  their  office  against  the  rebels  in 
Italy  and  the  ecclesiastical  power.  Those  efforts 
had  now  failed  signally  and  hopelessly.  Each 
successive  Emperor  had  entered  the  strife  with 
resources  scantier  than  his  predecessors,  each  had 
been  more  decisively  vanquished  by  the  Pope, 
the  cities,  and  the  princes.  The  Roman  Empire 
might,  and.  so  far  as  its  practical  utility  was  con- 
cerned, ought  now  to  have  been  suffered  to  ex- 
pire; nor  could  it  have  ended  more  gloriously 
than  with  the  last  of  the  Hohenstaufen.  That  it 
did  not  so  expire,  but  lived  on  600  years  more, 
till  it  became  a  piece  of  antiquarianism  hardly 
more  venerable  tliau  ridiculous  —  till,  as  Voltaire 
said,  all  that  could  be  said  about  it  was  that  it 
was  neither  holj',  nor  Roman,  nor  an  empire  — 
was  owing  partly  indeed  to  the  belief,  still  un- 
shaken, that  it  was  a  necessary  part  of  the  world's 
order,  yet  chiefly  to  its  connection,  which  was  by 
this  time  indissoluble,  with  the  German  king- 
dom. The  Germans  had  confounded  the  two 
characters  of  their  sovereign  so  long,  and  had 
grown  so  fond  of  the  style  and  pretensions  of  a 
dignity  whose  possession  appeared  to  exalt  them 
above  the  other  peoples  of  Europe,  that  it  was 
now  too  late  for  them  to  separate  the  local  from 
the  universal  monarch.  If  a  German  king  was 
to  be  maintained  at  all.  he  must  be  Roman  Em- 
peror; and  a  German  king  there  must  still  be. 
.  .  .  That  head,  however,  was  no  longer  what  he 
had  been.  The  relative  position  of  Germany  and 
France  was  now  exactly  the  reverse  of  that  wliich 
they  had  occupied  two  centuries  earlier.  Ru- 
dolf was  as  conspicuously  a  weaker  sovereign 
than  Philip  III.  of  France,  as  the  Franconian 
Emperor  Henry  III.  had  been  stronger  than  the 
Capetian  Philip  I.  In  every  other  state  of  Eu- 
rope the  tendency  of  events  had  been  to  central- 
ize the  administration  ami  incrtxise  the  power  of 


the  monarch,  even  in  England  not  to  diminish  it: 
in  Germany  alone  had  [lolitical  union  become 
weaker,  and  the  independence  of  tlie  princes  more 
ciintirmed." — J.  Bryce,  The  JIdIi/  Ri/iiiiiii  Empire, 
rh.  13.— See,  also.  It.vi.v:  A.  I).'  12o0-1520. 

A.  D.  1273-1308.— The  first  Hapsburg  kings 
of  the  Romans,  Rodolph  and  Albert. — The 
choice  made  (A.  1).  12T3i  liy  the  German  Electors 
of  Rodolph  of  Hapsburg  for  King  of  the  Ro- 
mans (see  Austria:  A.  i3.  1246-1282),  was  duly 
approved  and  confirmed  by  Pope  Gregory  X., 
who  silenced,  by  his  spiritual  admonitions,  the 
rival  claims  of  King  Alfonso  of  Castile.  But 
Rodolph.  to  secui-e  this  papal  confirmation  of 
his  title,  found  it  necessary  to  promise,  through 
his  ambassadors,  a  renewal  of  the  Capitulation 
of  Otho  IV.,  respecting  the  temporalities  of  the 
Pope.  This  he  repeated  in  person,  on  meeting 
the  Pope  at  Lausanne,  in  127.).  On  that  occa.sion, 
"an  agreement  was  entered  into  which  after- 
wards ratified  to  the  Cluirchthe  longdisputed  gift 
of  Charlemagne,  comprising  Ravenna,  ^Emilia, 
Bobbio,    Cesena,     Forumpopoli,    Forli,    Faenza. 

1  Imola,  Bologna,  Ferrara,  Comacchio.  Adria.  Ri- 
mini, Urbino,  !Monteferetro,  and  the  territory  of 
Bagno.     Rodolph  also  bound  himself  to  protect 

'  tlie  privileges  of  the  Church,  and  to  maintain 
the  freedom  of  Episcopal  elections,  and  the  right 
of  appeal  in  all  ecclesiastical  causes:  and  having 
stipulated  for  receiving  the  imperial  crown  in 
Rome  he  promised  to  undertake  an  expedition  to 
the  holy  land.  If  Rodolph  were  sincere  in  these 
last  engagements,  the  disturbed  state  of  his  Ger- 
man dominions  afforded  him  an  apology  for  their 
present  non-fulfilment :  but  there  is  good  reason 
for  believing  that  he  never  intended  to  visit 
either  Rome  or  Palestine;  and  his  indifference  to 
Italy  has  even  been  the  theme  of  panegyric  with 
his  admirers.  The  repeated  and  mortifying  re- 
verses of  the  two  Frederics  were  before  liiseyes; 
there  was  little  to  excite  his  .sympathy  with  the 
Italians;  and  though  Lombardy  seemed  reudy  to 
acknowledge  his  supremacy,  the  Tuscan  cities 
evinced  aspirations  after  independence.  "  Dur- 
ing the  earl}'  years  of  Rodolph's  reign  he  was  em- 
ployed in  establishing  his  authority,  as  against 
the  contumacy  of  Ottocar.  King  of  Bohemia, 
and  the  Duke  of  Bavaria  {.see  Acstri.v  ;  A.  I). 
1246-1282).  Jlcantime.  Gregory  X.  and  three 
short-lived  successors  in  the  papal  office  jjassed 
away,  and  Nicholas  III.  had  come  to  it  (1277). 
That  vigorous  pontiff"  called  Rodolph  to  account 
for  not  having  yet  surrendered  the  states  of  the 
Church  in  due  form,  and  wliispered  a  hint  of  ex- 
communication and  interdict.  "Rodolph  was 
too  prudent  to  disregard  this  admonition:  he 
evaded  the  projected  crusade  and  journey  to 
Rome ;  but  he  took  care  to  send  thither  an  emis- 
sary, who  in  his  name  surrendered  to  the  Pope 
the  territory  already  agreed  on.  .  .  .  During  his 
entire  reign  Rodolph  maintained  his  indifference 
towards  Italy."  His  views  "were  ratherdirected 
to  the  wilds  of  Hungary  and  Germany  than  to 
the  delicious  regions  of  the  south.  .  .  .  He  com- 
pelled Pliilip,  Count  of  Savoy,  to  surrender 
ilorat.  Payerne.  an<l  Gurainen,  which  had  been 
usurped  from  the  Empire.  By  a  successful  cx- 
pediiion  acro.ss  the  Jura,  he  brought  back  to 
obedience  Otho  IV.  Count  of  Burgundy;  and 
forced  him  to  renounce  the  allegiance  he  had 
proffered  to  Philip  III.  King  of  France.  .  .  . 
He  crushe<l  an  insurrection  headed  by  an  impos- 
tor, who  had  persuaded  the  infatuated  multitude 
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to  believe  tli;it  \w  was  the  Emperor  Frerlorie  II. 
And  lie  treed  liis  ddmiiiioiis  from  rapine  and 
desolation  by  the  destriu-liou  of  several  eastles, 
wlio.s<'  owners  infe.sted  the  country  with  tlieir 
lireclatory  incursions."  Before  liis  death,  in  1291, 
Hodolph  "  j; re  w  anxious  to  secure  to  liis  son  Albert 
the  succession  to  the  throne,  and  his  nomination 
by  the  Electors  ere  tlie  grave  clo.sed  upon  liiniself. 
.  .  .  But  all  liis  entreaties  were  unavailing;  lie 
was  coldly  reminded  that  he  himself  was  still 
the  '  King.'  and  that  the  Empire  was  too  poor  to 
support  two  kings.  Hodolph  might  now  repent 
his  neglect  to  assume  the  imperial  crown:  but 
the  character  of  Albert  .seems  to  h.uve  been  the 
real  obstacle  to  his  elevation.  With  many  of  the 
great  qualities  of  his  father,  this  prince  was  de- 
licicnt  in  his  milder  virtues;  and  his  personal 
bravery  and  perseverance  were  tainted  with  jjride, 
haughtiness,  and  avarice."  On  Hodolph 's  death, 
the  Electors  cliose  for  his  successor  Adolphus, 
Count  of  Nassau,  a  choice  of  which  they  soon 
found  reason  to  repent.  By  taking  pay  from 
Edward  I.  of  England,  for  an  alliance  with  the 
latter  against  the  King  of  France,  and  by  at- 
tempts to  enforce  a  purchased  claim  upon  the 
Landgraviate  of  Thuringia,  Adolphus  brought 
himself  into  contempt,  and  in  1398  he  was  sol- 
emnly deposed  by  the  Electors,  who  now  con- 
ferred the  kingsliip  upon  Albert  of  Austria  whom 
they  had  rejected  si.\  years  before.  "The  de- 
posed .sovereign  was,  liowever,  strongly  sup- 
ported; and  lie  promptly  collected  hisadherents, 
and  marched  at  the  head  of  a  vast  army  against 
Albert,  who  was  not  unprepared  for  his  recep- 
tion. A  great  battle  took  jdaceat  Gelheim,  near 
Worms;  and,  after  a  bloody  contest,  the  troops 
of  Adolphus  were  entirely  defeated,"  and  he 
himself  was  slain.  But  Albert,  now  unopposed 
in  Germany,  found  his  title  disputed  at  Home. 
Boniface  VIII.,  the  most  arrogant  of  all  popes, 
refu.sed  to  acknowledge  the  validity  of  his  elec- 
tion, and  drove  him  into  a  close  alliance  with  the 
Pope's  implacable  anil  tinallv  triumphant  enemy, 
Pliilip  lY.  of  France  (see  P.\i>acy;  A.  D.  1294- 
1348).  He  was  soon  at  enmity,  moreover,  with 
a  majority  of  the  Electors  who  had  given  the 
crown  to  him.  and  they,  stimulated  by  the  Pope, 
were  preiiaring  to  depose  him.  as  they  had  de- 
posed Adolphus.  But  Alliert's  energy  broke  up 
their  plans.  He  humbled  their  leader,  the  Arch- 
bishop-Elector of  Mentz,  and  the  rest  became 
sulimissive.  The  Pope  now  came  to  terms  witli 
him,  and  invited  him  to  Rome  to  receive  the  Im- 
perial crown ;  also  offering  to  liim  tlie  crown  of 
France,  if  he  would  take  it  from  the  liead  of  the 
excommunicated  Philip ;  but  while  these  pro- 
posals went  under  discussion,  Boniface  suffered 
humiliations  at  the  hands  of  the  French  king 
which  caused  his  death.  During  mo.st  of  his 
reign,  Albert  was  busy  with  undertakings  of 
ambition  and  rapacity  which  had  no  success. 
He  attempted  to  seize  the  counties  of  Holland, 
Zealand,  and  Fricsland,  as  tiefs  reverting  to  the 
crown,  on  the  death  of  John,  Count  of  Holland, 
in  1299.  He  claimed  the  Bohemian  crown  in 
1306,  when  Wenceslaus  V.,  the  young  king,  was 
assassinated,  and  invaded  the  country ;  but  only 
to  be  beaten  back.  He  was  defeated  at  Lucka, 
in  1308,  when  attempting  to  grasp  the  inheri- 
tance of  the  Landgrave  of  Tliuringia  —  under  the 
very  transaction  which  had  chielly  caused  his 
predecessor  Adolphus  to  be  deposed,  and  he  liim- 
.self  invested  with  the  Roman  crown.     Finally, 
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he  was  in  hostilities  with  the  Swiss  Forest  Can- 
tons, and  was  leading  his  forces  against  them,  in 
May,  1308.  when  he  was  assassinated  by  several 
noliles.  including  his  cousin  .John,  whose  enmity 
he  had  incurred. — Sir  H.  Comyn,  IL'st.  of  the 
Wcnttrit  Jii/ijiire,  ch.  14-17  (i>.  1). 

Also  in  :  W.  Coxe,  Hist,  of  tlie  House  of  Aus- 
tria, ch.  5  (('.  1). 

A.  D.  1282. —  Acquisition  of  the  duchy  of 
Austria  by  the  House  of  Hapsburg.  See  Ai  s- 
Tia.\:  A.  I).  l-.'4l>-12s-2. 

A.  D.  1308-1313.— The  reign  of  Henry  of 
Luxemburg. —  The  king  {suliseiiucntly  crowned 
ciupcriir)  chosen  to  succeed  Albert  was  Count 
Henry  of  Luxemburg,  an  able  and  excellent 
prince.  The  new  sovereign  was  crowned  as 
Henry  VII.  "Henry  did  not  make  the  extension 
of  his  private  domains  his  object,  yet  favoring 
fortune  brought  it  to  him  in  the  largest  measure. 
Since  tlie  death  of  Wcnzel  HI.,  the  succession 
to  the  throue  of  Bohemia  had  been  a  subject  of 
constant  struggles.  A  very  small  party  was  in 
favor  cjf  Austria;  but  the  chief  power  was  in  tlie 
hands  of  Henry  of  Carinthia,  husliand  of  Anna, 
Wenzel's  eldest  daughter.  But  he  was  hated  by 
the  iieo]de,  whose  hopes  turned  more  and  more 
to  Elizabeth,  a  younger  daughter  of  Wenzel; 
though  she  was  kept  in  clpse  confiuement  by 
Henrj',  who  was  about  to  marry  lier,  it  was  sup- 
posed, below  her  rank.  She  escaped,  fleil  to  the 
emperor,  and  implored  liis  aid.  He  gave  her  in 
marriage  to  his  young  son  John,  .sending  him  to 
Boliemia  in  charge  of  Peter  Aichsjialter,  to  take 
po.ssession  of  the  kingdom.  He  did  so.  and  it 
remained  for  more  than  a  century  in  the  Luxem- 
burg family.  This  King  John  of  Bohemia  was 
a  man  of  mark.  His  life  was  spent  in  the  cease- 
less pursuit  of  adventure  —  from  tournament  to 
tournament,  from  war  to  war.  from  one  enter- 
prise to  another.  We  meet  him  now  in  Avignon. 
and  now  in  Paris;  then  on  the  Uhiiic.  in  Prussia. 
Poland,  or  Hungary,  and  then  prosecuting  large 
plans  in  Italy,  but  lianlly  ever  in  liis  own  king- 
dom. Yet  his  restless  activity  accomplished  very 
little,  apart  from  some  important  acquisitions  in 
Silesia.  Henry  then  gave  attention  to  the  public 
peace;  came  to  an  uiulerstanding  with  Leopold 
and  Frederick,  the  proud  sons  <if  Albert,  and  put 
under  the  ban  Everard  of  Wirtemberg,  long  a 
fomenter  of  disturtjances,  sending  against  him  a 
strong  imperial  army.  .  .  .  At  the  Diet  of  Spires, 
in  Septemlicr,  1309,  it  was  cheerfidly  resolved 
to  carry  out  Henry's  cherished  plan  of  reviving 
the  traditional  dignity  of  the  Roman  emperors 
by  an  expedition  to  the  Eternal  City.  Henry 
expected  thus  to  renew  the  authority  of  his  title 
at  home,  as  well  as  in  Italy,  where,  in  the  tradi- 
tional view,  the  inqierial  crown  was  as  impor- 
tant and  as  necessary  as  in  Germany.  Every 
thing  liere  had  gone  to  confusion  and  ruin  since 
the  Holienslaufens  had  succumbed  to  the  bitter 
hostility  of  the  popes.  The  contending  parties 
still  called  themselves  Gueliihs  and  Ghibellines, 
though  they  retained  little  of  the  original  char- 
acteristics attached  to  these  names.  A  formal 
embassy,  with  Matteo  Visconti  at  its  head,  in- 
vited Henry  to  Milan;  and  the  parties  every 
where  anticipiited  his  coming  with  hope.  The 
great  Florentine  poet,  Dante,  hailed  him  as  a 
saviour  for  distracted  Italy.  Thus,  with  the 
pope's  approval,  he  crossed  the  Alps  in  the 
autumn  of  1310,  attended  by  a  splendid  escort 
of   princes  of    the   empire.     The  news  of    his 
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approach  excited  general  wonderand  expectation, 
ami  liis  reception  at  Milan  in  December  was  like 
a  triumph.  He  was  crowned  King  of  Lombarily 
without  opposition.  But  wlien,  in  the  true  im- 
perial spirit,  lie  announced  tliat  he  Iiad  come  to 
serve  tlie  nation,  and  not  one  or  another  party, 
and  proved  his  sincerity  by  treating  both  parties 
alilce,  all  whose  selfish  hopes  were  deceived  con- 
spired against  liim.  Brescia  endured  a  frightful 
siege  for  four  months,  showing  that  the  national 
h.atred  of  German  rule  still  survived.  At  length 
a  union  of  all  liis  adversaries  was  formed  under 
King  Robert  of  Naples,  tlie  grandson  of  Charles 
of  Anjou,  who  put  C'onradin  to  death.  Mean- 
while Ilcnry  VII.  went  to  Rome,  May  1313,  and 
received  the  crown  of  the  Caesars  from  four  car- 
dinals, plenipotentiariesof  the  pope,  in  the  church 
of  St.  John  Lateran,  .soutli  of  the  Tiljer,  St. 
Peter's  being  occupied  by  the  Neapolitan  troops. 
But  man)'  of  his  German  soldiers  left  him,  and 
lie  retired,  willi  a  small  army,  to  Pisa,  after  an 
unsuccessful  effort  to  take  Florence.  From  tlie 
faitliful  city  of  Pisa  lie  proclaimed  King  Roliert 
under  the  ban,  and,  in  concert  with  Frederick  of 
Sicily,  prepared  for  war  by  land  and  sea.  But 
the  pope,  now  a  mere  tool  of  the  King  of  France, 
commanded  an  armistice:  and  when  Henry,  in 
an  independent  spirit,  hesitated  to  obey,  Clement 
V.  pronounced  the  Ijan  of  the  Church  against 
liim.  It  never  readied  the  emperor,  who  died 
suddenly  in  the  monastery  of  Buon-Convento: 
poisoned,  as  the  German  annalists  assert,  by  a 
Dominican  monk,  in  the  sacramental  cup,  Au- 
gust 34,  1313.  He  was  buried  at  Pisa.  Mean- 
while his  army  in  Bohemia  had  been  completely 
successful  in  establishing  King  John  on  the 
throne." — C.  T.  Lewis,  A  Hint,  of  Genimny,  hk. 
3,  ch.  10.— See.  also.  It.u.v:  A.  D.  1310-1313. 

A.  D.  1314-1347. — Election  of  rival  emperors, 
Lewis  (Ludowic)  of  Bavaria  and  Frederic  of 
Austria. — Triumph  of  Lewis  at  the  Battle  of 
Miihldorf. — Papal  interference  and  excommu- 
nication of  Lewis. — Germany  under  interdict. 
— Unrelenting  hostility  of  the  Church. — "Tlie 
death  of  Ileiuric  [Henry]  replunged  Germany 
into  horrors  to  which,  since  the  extinction  of  the 
Swabian  line  of  emperors,  it  had  been  a  stranger. 
The  Austrian  princes,  who  had  never  forgiven 
the  elevation  of  the  Luxemljurg  family,  espoused 
the  interests  of  Frederic,  their  head ;  the  Bohemi- 
ans as  naturally  opposed  them.  From  the  acces- 
sion of  John,  the  two  houses  were  of  necessity 
hostile ;  and  it  was  evident  that  there  could  be 
no  peace  in  Germany  until  one  of  them  was  sub- 
jected to  the  other.  The  Bohemians,  indeed, 
could  not  hope  to  phice  their  king  on  tlie  vacant 
throne,  since  their  project  would  have  fouud  an 
insurmountable  obstacle  in  the  jealousy  of  the  elec- 
tors ;  but  they  were  at  least  resolved  to  support 
the  pretensions  of  a  prince  hostile  to  the  Aus- 
trians.  .  .  .  Tlie  diet  being  convoked  at  Prank- 
fort,  the  electors  repaired  tliither,  but  with  very 
different  views;  for,  as  tlieir  suffrages  were 
already  engaged,  while  the  more  numerous  party 
liroclairaed  the  duke  of  Bavaria  as  Ludowic  V", 
another  no  less  eagerly  proclaimed  Frederic. 
Although  Ludowic  was  a  member  of  the  Austro- 
Hapsburg  family  —  his  mother  being  a  daughter 
of  Rodolf  I.  —  he  had  always  been  the  enemy  of 
the  Austrian  princes,  and  in  the  same  degree  the 
ally  of  the  Luxemburg  faction.  The  two  candi- 
dates being  respectively  crowned  kings  of  the 
Romans.    Ludowic    at   Aix-la-Chapelle,   bv  the 


arclibishop  of  Mentz  —  Frederic  at  Bonn,  by  the 
metropolitan  of  Cologne,  a  civil  war  was  inevit- 
able :  neither  had  virtue  enough  to  sacrifice  his 
own  rights  to  the  good  of  the  state.  .  .  .  The 
contest  would  have  ended  in  favour  of  the  Aus- 
trians,  but  for  the  rashness  of  Frederic,  who.  in 
September  1333,  without  waiting  for 'the  arrival 
of  his  brother  Leopold,  assailed  Ludowic  between 
Mahldorf  and  Ettingcu  in  Bavaria.  .  .  .  The  bat- 
tle was  maintained  with  equal  valour  from  the 
rising  to  the  .setting  sun ;  and  was  evidently  in 
favour  of  the  Austrians,  when  an  unexpected 
charge  in  flank  by  a  body  of  cavalry  under  the 
margrave  of  Nuremburg  decided  the  fortune  of 
the  day.  Heinric  of  Austria  was  first  taken  pris- 
oner; and  Frederic  himself,  who  disdained  to  flee, 
was  sot>n  in  the  same  condition.  To  his  ever- 
lasting honour,  Ludowic  received  Frederic  with 
the  highest  assurances  of  esteem ;  and  though  the 
latter  was  conveyed  to  the  strong  fortress  of 
Trapnitz,  in  the  Upper  Palatinate,  he  w'as  treated 
with  every  indulgence  consistent  with  his  safe 
custody,  ijut  the  contest  was  not  yet  decided;  the 
valiant  Leopold  was  still  at  the  head  of  a  sep- 
arate force;  and  pope  John  XXII.,  the  natural 
enemy  of  the  Ghibelins,  incensed  at  some  suc- 
cours which  Ludowic  sent  to  that  party  in  Lom- 
bardy,  excommunicated  the  king  of  the  Romans, 
and  declared  him  deposed  from  his  dignity. 
Among  the  ecclesiastics  of  the  empire  this  iniqui- 
tous sentence  had  its  weight;  but  had  not  other 
events  been  disastrous  to  the  king,  he  might  have 
safely  despised  it.  By  Leopold  he  was  signally 
defeated ;  he  had  the  mortification  to  see  the  in- 
constant king  of  Bohemia  join  the  party  of  Aus- 
tria ;  and  the  still  heavier  misfortune  to  learn  that 
the  ecclesiastical  and  two  or  three  secular  electors 
were  proceeding  to  another  choice  —  that  of 
Charles  de  Valois,  whose  intereMs  were  warmly 
supported  by  the  pope.  In  this  emergency,  his 
only  chance  of  safety  was  a  reconciliation  with  his 
enemies;  and  Frederic  was  released  on  condition 
of  his  renouncing  all  claim  to  the  empire.  But 
though  Frederic  sincerely  resolved  to  fulfil  his 
share  of  the  comjiact,  Leopold  and  the  other 
princes  of  his  family  refused;  and  their  refusal 
was  aijproved  by  the  pope.  With  the  magnanim- 
ity of  his  character,  Frederic,  unalile  to  execute 
the  engagements  which  he  had  made,  voluntarily 
surrendered  himself  to  his  enemy.  But  Ludowic, 
who  would  not  be  outdone  in  generosity,  re- 
ceived him,  not  as  a  prisoner,  but  a  friend.  '  They 
ate,'  says  a  contemporary  writer,  'at  the  same 
table,  slept  on  the  same  couch;'  and  when  the 
King  left  Bavaria,  the  administration  of  that 
duchy  was  confided  to  Freileric.  Two  such  men 
could  not  long  remain  even  politically  hostile; 
and  b)'  another  treaty,  it  was  agreed  that  tliey 
should  exercise  conjointly  the  government  of  the 
empire.  When  this  arrangement  was  condemned 
both  by  the  pope  and  the  electors,  Ludowic  pro- 
]iosed  to  take  Italy  as  hisseatof  .government,  and 
leave  Germany  to  Frederic.  But  the  death  [1336] 
of  the  war-like  Leopold  —  the  great  support  of 
the  Austrian  cause  —  and  the  continued  opposi- 
tion of  the  states  to  any  compromise,  enabled 
Ludowic  to  retain  the  sceptre  of  the  kingdom; 
and  in  1339,  that  of  Frederic  strengthened  his 
party.  But  his  reign  was  destined  to  be  one  of 
troubles.  .  .  .  His  open  warfare  against  the  head 
of  the  church  did  not  much  improve  his  affairs, 
the  vindictive  pope,  in  addition  to  the  former 
sentence,  placing  all  Germany  under  an  interdict. 
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...  In  1338,  the  ilii-t  of  Fnmkfnrt  is.supd  a  <k'C- 
larntion  fur  ever  nienionilile  in  t!ie  aMimlsof  free- 
dom. That  the  imperial  aiitliority  dependeil  on 
God  alone;  that  the  pope  had  no  temporal  in- 
Alienee,  direet  or  indirect,  within  the  empire; 
...  it  eonchided  liy  empowerinic  the  emperor 
(I.ndowie  while  in  llaly  [.see  1t.\i.y;  A.  D.  1313- 
1330]  had  received  th<'  imperial  crown  from  the 
anti-pope  whom  he  had  created  in  o])po.sition  to 
John  XXII.)  to  raise,  of  his  own  autliority,  the 
interdict  which,  dnring  four  years,  had  ojipressed 
the  country.  Aniilher  diet,  held  the  followinu; 
year,  ratilied  this  bcild  declaration.  .  .  .  Hut  this 
conduct  of  the  diet  was  aliove  the  comprehension 
of  the  vulgar,  who  still  regarded  Lndowic  as 
imder  the  curse  of  God  and  the  church.  .  .  .  V\\- 
fortimately  for  the  national  independence,  Ludo- 
■wic  himself  contradicted  the  tenor  of  his  hitherto 
spirited  conduct,  by  mean  submissions,  by  humili- 
ating applications  for  absolution.  They  were  un- 
successful; and  he  had  the  mortilication  to  sec 
the  king  of  Bohemia,  who  had  always  acted  an 
imaccountable  part,  become hisbitterenemy.  .  .  . 
From  this  moment  the  fate  of  Ludowic  was  de- 
cided. In  conjunction  with  the  pojie  and  the 
French  king,  Charles  of  Bohemia,  who  in  1340 
succeeded  to  his  father's  kingdom  and  antipathy, 
commenced  a  civil  war;  and  in  the  mi<lst  of  these 
trouljlcd  scenes  the  em])eror  breathed  his  last 
[October  11,  1347].  Twelve  montlis  before  the 
decease  of  Ludowic,  Charles  of  Bohemia  [son  of 
John,  tile  blind  king  of  Bohemia,  who  fell,  tight - 
ing  for  the  French,  at  the  battle  of  Crecy],  assisted 
by  Clement  VI.,  was  elected  king  of  the  Romans.  " 
— S.  A.  Dunham,  Hint,  of  the  Germanic  Empire. 
bk.  1,  ch.  4  {r>.  1). 

Al.so  IN:  J.  I.  von  D811inger,  Studies  in  Euro- 
pean HiKtori/,  ell.  H. — J.  C.  Robertson,  Hint,  of  the 
Christian  Church,  bk.  8,  ch.  2,  v.  7. — M.  Creigh- 
ton.  Hist,  of  the  Papaei/  during  the  Period  of  the 
lieformittion,  intrvd.,  ch.  2. 

A.  D.  1347-1493.— The  Golden  Bull  of 
Charles  IV. — The  Luxemburg  line  of  emper- 
ors, and  the  reappearance  of  the  Hapsburgs. 
— The  Holy  Roman  Empire  as  it  was  at  the 
end  of  the  Middle  Ages. — ".bihn  king  of  Bo- 
hemia did  not  himself  wear  the  imperial  crown; 
but  three  of  his  descendants  possessed  it,  with 
less  interruption  than  could  liave  been  expected. 
His  son  Charles  IV.  succeeded  Louis  of  Bavaria 
in  1347;  not  indeed  without  opposition,  for  a 
double  election  and  a  civil  war  were  matters  of 
course  in  Germany.  Charles  IV.  has  been  treated 
with  nn>re  derision  bj'  his  contemporaries,  and 
consequently  by  later  writers,  than  almost  any 
prince  in  historv ;  yet  lie  was  remarkably  suc- 
cessful in  the  only  objects  that  he  seriously  pur- 
sued. Deficient  in  personal  courage,  insensible 
of  humiliation,  bending  without  shame  to  the 
pope,  to  the  Italians,  to  the  electors,  so  jioor  and 
so  little  reverenced  as  to  be  arrested  by  a  butcher 
at  \Vorms  for  want  of  paying  his  demand, 
Charles  IV.  affords  a  proof  that  a  certain  dex- 
terity and  cold-blooded  perseverance  may  occa- 
sionally supply,  in  a  sovereign,  the  want  of 
more  respectable  qualities.  He  has  been  re- 
proached with  neglecting  the  cmjiirc.  But  he 
never  deigned  to  trouble  him.self  about  the  em- 
pire, except  for  his  i)rivale  ends.  He  did  not 
neglect  the  kingdom  of  Bohemia,  to  which  he 
almost  seemed  to  render  Germany  a  iirovince. 
Bohemia  had  been  long  considered  as  a  fief  of 
the  empire,  and  indeed  could  pretend  to  an  elec- 
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toral  vote  by  no  other  title.  Charles,  however, 
gave  the  states  by  Itiw  the  right  of  choosing  a 
king,  on  the  extinction  of  the  royal  family,  which 
seems  derogalorv  to  the  imperial  prerogative. 
.  .  .  He  constauily  resided  at  Prague,  where  he 
foundcil  a  celebrated  luiiversity,  and  euiljellished 
the  cily  with  buildings.  This  king<lom.  aug- 
mented also  during  his  reign  by  the  ac(iuisiti()n 
of  Silesia,  he  be(|ueathcd  to  his  son  Wenceslaus, 
for  whom,  by  pliancy  towards  the  electors  and 
the  court  of  Rome,  he  had  jirocured,  against  all 
recent  example,  the  imperial  succession.  The 
reign  of  Charles  IV.  is  distinguished  in  the  con- 
stitutional history  of  the  empire  by  his  Golden 
Bull  |13.')(i];  an  instrument  which  tinallj- ascer- 
tained the  jirerogativcs  of  the  electoral  college 
[.see  above:  A.  D.  ll)ir)-l].V.>].  The  Golden  Bull 
tcrminatc<l  the  disjiutes  which  had  arisen  between 
different  memliers  of  the  same  house  as  to  their 
right  of  sutfrage,  which  was  declared  inherent  in 
certain  di'linit<'  territories.  The  nund)er  was  ab- 
solutely restrained  to  seven.  The  place  of  legal 
imperial  elections  was  fixed  at  Frankfort;  of 
coronations,  at  Aix-la-Chaiiclle;  and  the  latter 
ceremony  was  to  be  perfornu'd  by  the  arch-bishop 
of  Cologne.  Tlie.se  regulations,  though  conso- 
nant to  ancient  usage,  had  not  always  been  ob- 
served, and  their  neglect  had  sometimes  excitcil 
questions  as  to  the  validity  of  elections.  The 
dignity  of  elector  was  enhanced  by  the  Golden 
Bull  as  highly  as  an  imperial  edict  could  carry  it ; 
they  were  declared  e(|ual  to  kings,  and  conspiracy 
against  their  persons  incurred  the  penalty  of  high 
treason,  ilany  other  privileges  are  granted  to 
render  them  more  completely  sovereign  within 
their  dominions.  It  seems  cxtraonlinary  that 
Charles  should  have  voluntarily  elevated  an  oli- 
garchy, from  whose  pretensions  his  j)rcdeccssors 
had  frequently  suffered  injury.  But  he  had 
more  to  apprcliend  from  the  two  great  families 
of  Bavaria  and  Austria,  whom  he  relatively  de- 
pressed by  giving  such  a  preponderance  to  the 
seven  electors,  than  from  any  members  of  the 
college.  By  his  compact  with  Brandenburg  [see 
Bi{.\NDENBURO:  A.  D.  1168-1417]  he  had  a  fair 
prospect  of  adding  a  second  vote  to  his  own. 
.  .  .  The  next  reign,  nevertheless,  evinced  the 
danger  of  investing  the  electors  with  such  pre 
pon(lerating  authority.  "Wenceslaus  [elected  in 
1378],  a  supine  and  voluptuous  man,  less  re- 
spected, and  more  negligent  of  Germanj',  if  pos- 
sible, than  his  father,  was  regularly  deposed  by 
a  majority  of  the  electoral  college  in  1400.  .  .  . 
They  chose  Robert  count  palatine  instead  of 
"Wenceslaus;  and  though  the  latter  did  not  cease 
to  have  some  adherents,  Robert  has  generally 
been  counted  among  the  lawful  emperors.  Upon 
his  death  [1410]  the  empire  returned  to  the  house 
of  Luxemburg;  "Wenceslaus  himself  waiving  his 
rights  in  favour  of  his  brother  Sigismund  of 
Hungary."  On  the  death  of  Sigismund,  in  1437, 
the  house  of  Aiislriaregainc<l  the  iniiierial  throne, 
in  the  person  of  Albert,  duke  of  Austria,  who 
had  married  Sigismund's  only  daughter,  the 
queen  of  Hungary  and  Bohemia.  "  He  died  in 
two  years,  leaving  his  wife  pregnant  with  a  son, 
Ladislaus  Postliumus,  who  afterwards  I'cigned  in 
the  two  kingdoms  just  mentioned ;  and  the  choice 
of  the  electors  fell  upon  Frederic  duke  of  Styria, 
second-cousin  of  the  last  emperor,  from  whose 
posterity  it  never  departed,  except  in  a  single  in- 
stance, upon  the  extinction  of  his  male  line  in 
1740.  Frederic  III.  reigned  53  years  [1440-1493], 
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ii  longer  period  than  any  of  his  predecessors ;  and 
liis  personal  character  was  more  insignificant. 
.  .  .  Frederic,  always  poor,  and  scarcely  able  to 
protect  himself  in  Austria  from  the  seditions  of 
his  subjects,  or  tlie  inroads  of  the  king  of  Hun- 
gary, was  yet  another  founder  of  his  family,  and 
left  tlieir  fortunes  incomparably  more  prosperous 
than  at  liis  accession.  The  marriage  of  his  son 
Ma.ximilian  with  the  heiress  of  Burgundy  [see 
Netherl.\xds:  A.  D.  1477]  began  that  aggran- 
dizement of  the  house  of  Austria  wliich  Frederic 
seems  to  have  anticipated.  The  electors,  who 
had  lost  a  good  deal  of  their  former  spirit,  and 
were  grown  sensible  of  the  necessity  of  choosing 
a  powerful  sovereign,  made  no  opposition  to 
Maximilians  becoming  king  of  the  Romans  in 
his  father's  lifetime.  " — II.  Hallam,  The  Middle 
Agen.  ch.  5  (r.  2). — "It  is  important  to  remark 
that,  for  more  than  a  century  after  Charles  IV'. 
had  fixed  his  seat  in  Bohemia,  no  emperor  ap- 
[jeared,  endowed  with  the  vigour  necessary  to 
uphold  and  govern  the  empire.  The  bare  fact 
that  Charles's  successor,  AVenceslas,  was  a  pris- 
oner in  the  hands  of  the  Bohemians,  remained 
for  a  long  time  unknown  in  Germany:  a  simple 
decree  of  the  electors  sufficed  to  dethrone  him. 
Rupert  the  Palatine  only  escaped  a  similar  fate 
by  death.  VVhen  Sigismund  of  Luxemburg, 
(who,  after  many  disputed  elections,  kept  posses- 
sion of  the  field.)  four  years  after  his  election, 
entered  the  territory  of  the  empire  of  which  he 
was  to  be  crowned  sovereign,  he  found  so  little 
sympath}'  that  he  was  for  a  moment  inclined  to 
return  to  Hungary  without  aecomplishing  the 
object  of  his  journey.  The  active  part  he  took 
in  the  affairs  of  Bohemia,  and  of  Europe  gener- 
ally, has  given  him  a  name :  but  in  and  for  the 
empire,  he  did  nothing  worthy  of  note.  Between 
the  years  142-3  and  1430  he  never  made  his  ap- 
pearance beyond  Vienna:  from  the  autumn  of 
1431  to  that  of  1433  he  was  occupied  with  his 
coronation  journey  to  Rome;  and  during  the 
three  years  from  1434  to  his  death  he  never  got 
beyond  Bohemia  and  Moravia:  nor  did  Albert 
II.,  who  has  been  the  subject  of  such  lavish 
eulogy,  ever  visit  the  dominions  of  the  empire. 
Frederic  III. ,  however,  far  outdid  all  his  prede- 
cessors. During  seven-and-twenty  years,  from 
1444  to  1471,  he  was  never  seen  within  the  boun- 
daries of  the  empire.  Hence  it  happened  that 
the  central  action  and  the  visible  manifestation 
of  sovereignty,  in  as  far  as  any  such  existed  in  the 
empire,  fell  to  the  share  of  the  princes,  and  more 
especially  of  tlie  prince-electors.  In  the  reign  of 
Sigismund  we  find  them  convoking  the  diets, 
and  leading  the  armies  into  the  field  against  the 
Hussites:  the  operations  against  the  Bohemians 
were  attributed  entirely  to  them.  In  this  man- 
ner the  empire  became,  like  the  papacy,  a  power 
which  acted  from  a  distance,  and  rested  chiefly 
upon  opinion.  .  .  .  The  emperor  was  regarded, 
in  the  first  place,  as  the  supreme  feudal  lord, 
who  conferred  on  property  its  highest  and  most 
Siicred  sanction.  .  .  .  ^Uthough  he  was  regarded 
as  the  head  and  source  of  all  temporal  jurisdic- 
tion, yet  no  tribunal  found  more  doubtful  obedi- 
ence than  his  own.  The  fact  that  royaltj'  ex- 
isted in  Germany  had  almost  been  suffered  to  fall 
into  oblivion  :  even  the  title  had  been  lost.  Henry 
VII.  thought  it  an  affront  to  be  called  King  of 
Germany,  and  not,  as  he  had  a  right  to  be  called 
before  any  ceremony  of  coronation.  King  of  the 
Romans.     In  the  loth  century  the  emperor  was 


regarded  pre-eminently  as  the  successor  of  the 
ancient  Roman  Caesars,  whose  rights  and  digni- 
ties had  been  transferred,  first  to  the  Greeks,  and 
then  to  the  Germans  in  the  persons  of  Charle- 
magne and  Otho  the  Great;  as  the  true  secular 
head  of  Christendom.  .  .  .  The  opinion  was  con- 
fidently entertained  in  Germany  that  the  other 
sovereigns  of  Christendom,  especially  those  of 
England,  Spain,  and  France,  were  legally  subject 
to  the  crown  of  the  empire:  the  only  controversy 
was,  whether  their  disobedience  was  venial,  or 
ought  to  be  regarded  as  sinful." — L.  von  Ranke. 
Hist,  of  the  Reformation  in  Germany,  v.  1.  pp. 
52-56. 

Also  ix:  Sir  R.  Comyn,  Hist,  of  the  Western 
Empire,  ch.  24  ('•.  1). — E.  F.  Henderson,  Select 
Hist.  Doc's  of  the  Middle  Ages,  hk.  3,  no.  10. — 
See,  also,  Austria:  A.  I).  1330-1364,  to  1471- 
1491. 

A.  D.  1363-1364. — Tyrol  acquired  by  the 
House  of  Austria,  with  the  reversion  of  the 
crowns  of  Bohemia  and  Hungary.  See  Austki-v; 
A.  I).  13:»-i:^64. 

A.  D.  1378. — Final  surrender  of  the  Arelate 
to  France.     See  BiRiiiNDY:  A.  D.  1127-137'^. 

A.  D.  1386-1388.— Defeat  of  the  Austrians 
by  the  Swiss  at  Sempach  and  Naefels.  See 
SwiTZERL.\ND;   A.  D.   Ki^fi-Kj":'"^. 

A.  D.  1405-1434. — The  Bohemian  Reforma- 
tion and  the  Hussite  wars.  See  Bohemia:  A.  D. 

i4o.-,-i4i.-),  :a\A  ui;t-i4;;4, 

A.  D.  1414-1418. — Failure  of  demands  for 
Church  Reform  in  the  Council  of  Constance. 
See  P.\p.\cv:  A.  D.  1414-141S. 

A.  D.  1417. — The  Electorate  of  Branden- 
burg conferred  on  the  HohenzoUerns. — "The 
March  of  Bnuidenburg  is  one  of  those  districts 
which  was  first  peopled  by  the  advance  of  the 
German  nation  towards  the  east  during  the 
twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries.  It  was  in  the 
beginning,  like  Silesia,  Mecklenburg,  Ponierania, 
Prussia,  and  Livonia,  a  German  colon}'  settled 
upon  an  almost  uncultivated  soil:  from  the  very 
first,  however,  it  seems  to  have  given  the  greatest 
promise  of  vigour.  .  .  .  Possession  was  taken  of 
the  soil  upon  the  ground  of  the  rights  of  the 
princely  Ascanian  house  —  we  know  not  whether 
these  rights  were  founded  upon  inheritance,  pur- 
chase, or  cession.  The  process  of  occupation 
was  so  gradual  that  the  institutions  of  the  old 
German  provinces,  like  those  constituting  the 
northern  march,  had  time  to  take  firm  root  in  the 
newly-acquired  territory;  and  owing  to  the  con- 
stant necessity  for  unsheathing  the  sword,  the 
colonists  acquired  warlike  habits  which  tended 
to  give  them  spirit  and  energy.  .  .  .  The  -Vs- 
canians  were  a  warlike  but  cultivated  race,  in- 
cessantly accjuiring  new  possessions,  but  gener- 
ous and  openhanded ;  and  new  life  followed  in 
their  footsteps.  They  soon  took  up  an  important 
political  position  among  the  German  princely 
houses:  their  possessions  extended  over  a  great 
part  of  Thuringia,  Moravia,  Lausitz,  and  Silesia ; 
the  electoral  dignity  which  they  assumed  gave 
to  them  and  to  their  country  a  high  rank  in  the 
Empire.  lu  the  Neumark  and  in  Pumerellen  the 
Poles  retreated  before  them,  and  on  the  Pome- 
ranian coasts  they  protected  the  towns  founded 
by  the  Teutonic  order  from  the  invasion  of  the 
Danes.  It  has  been  iisked  whether  this  race 
might  not  have  greatly  extended  its  power:  but 
they  were  not  destined  even  to  make  the  attempt. 
It  is  said  that  at  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth 
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contury  niiictccii  iiiciiibiTs  of  this  fiitnily  were 
assembled  on  tlie  Marijriive's  Hill  nciir  RatluMmu. 
Ill  the  year  i;i'-JO,  of  all  these  not  one  remained, 
or  had  even  left  an  heir.  ...  In  Brandenburg 
...  it  really  appeared  as  if  the  e.xtinetion  of  the 
rulinif  family  would  entail  ruin  upon  the  coun- 
try. It  had  formed  a  close  alliance  with  the  im- 
perial power  —  which  at  that  moment  was  tlie 
subject  of  contention  between  tlie  two  great 
families  of  Witlelsbach  and  Luxemburg  —  was 
involved  in  the  (piarrels  of  those  two  races, 
injured  by  all  their  alternations  of  fortune,  and 
sacriliced  to  their  domestic  and  foreign  i)olicy, 
which  was  totallj'  at  vai'ianee  with  the  interests 
of  Brandenburg.  At  the  very  beginning  of  the 
struggle  the  JIarch  of  Brandenburg  lost  its 
depenilencies.  ...  At  length  the  Emperor  Sig- 
numd.  the  last  of  the  hou.se  of  Luxemburg,  found 
himself  so  fully  oceujiied  with  the  disturl)ances 
in  the  Empire  and  the  dis.sensions  in  the  Church, 
that  he  could  no  longer  maintain  his  power  in 
the  March,  and  intrusted  the  task  to  his  friend 
and  relation,  Frederick,  Burgrave  of  Niirnberg, 
to  whom  he  lay  under  very  great  ol)ligations,  and 
who  had  assisted  him  with  money  at  his  need. 
...  It  was  a  great  point  gained,  after  so  long  a 
period  of  anarchy,  to  lind  a  powerful  and  pru- 
dent prince  ready  to  undertake  the  government 
of  the  province.  He  could  do  nothing  in  the 
open  licld  against  the  revolted  nobles,  but  he 
a.ssailed  and  vanquished  them  in  their  hitherto 
impregnable  strong-holds  sin-roimded  with  walls 
fifteen  feet  thick,  which  he  demolished  with 
his  clumsy  but  elTective  artillery.  In  a  few 
years  he  had  so  far  succeeded  tliat  he  was  able  to 
proclaim  a  Landfriede,  or  pidjlic  peace,  accord- 
ing to  which  each  and  every  one  who  was  an 
enemy  to  him,  or  to  those  comprehended  in  the 
peace,  was  considered  and  treated  as  the  enemy 
of  all.  But  the  ell'ect  of  all  this  would  have  been 
but  transient,  had  not  the  Emperor,  who  had  no 
son.  and  who  was  won  by  Frederick's  nmnerous 
.services  and  by  his  talents  for  action,  made  the 
Electorate  hereditary  in  his  family.  .  .  .  The 
most  important  day  in  the  history  of  the  ;\Iarch 
of  Bran(lenl)urg  and  the  family  of  Zollern  was 
the  18th  of  April,  1417,  when  in  the  market-place 
of  Constance  the  Emperor  .Sigmund  formally 
invested  the  Burgrave  with  the  dignitj'  of  Elec- 
tor, placed  in  his  hands  the  flag  with  the  arms  of 
the  ^larch  and  received  from  him  the  oath  of 
allegiance.  From  this  moment  a  prospect  was 
alTorded  to  the  territory  of  Brandenburg  of  re- 
covering its  former  prosjierity  and  increasing  its 
importance,  while  to  the  liouse  of  Zollern  a  career 
of  glory  and  usefulness  was  opened  worthy  of 
powers  which  were  thus  called  into  action." — L. 
von  Ranke,  Meiimirs  of  the  Ildtine,  of  BniiKleii- 
bur;/.  Ilk.  1,  r/i.  2. — See,  al.so,  BiiAXDENnuR(i : 
A.  I).  1108-1417;  and  IIoiiicxzoi.lekn,  Rise  of 

THE  IIolsK  (IF. 

A.  D.  1467-1471. — Crusade  against  George 
Podiebrad,  king  of  Bohemia.  See  Bohe.mia: 
A.  I).  14.-)S-1471. 

A.  D.  1467-1477. —  Relations  of  Charles  the 
Bold  of  Burgundy  to  the  Empire.  See  Bru- 
oi-NDV:   A.  I).   14()T,  and  147()-14;7. 

A.  D.  1492-1514. — The  Bundschuh  insurrec- 
tions of  the  Peasantry. —  Several  risings  of  the 
<ierman  peasantry,  in  the  later  jjart  of  the  lolh 
and  early  jiart  of  the  Kith  century,  were  named 
from  the  Bundschuh,  or  peasants'  clog,  which 
the  insurgents  bore  as  tlieir  emblem  or  pictured 


on  their  lianners.  "  While  the  p<'a.sants  in  the 
Rliietian  Ali)s  were  gradually  tiirowing  olf  the 
yoke  of  the  nobles  and  forming  the  '(iraubund  ' 
[see  SwiTZEiiLAND:  A.  1).  18y()-14!)9],  a  struggle 
was  going  on  between  the  neighbouring  peas- 
antry of  Kemjiten  (to  the  east  of  Lake  Constance) 
.■uid  their  feudal  lord,  the  Abbot  of  Keni])ten. 
It  began  in  1421!,  and  came  to  an  open  rebel- 
lion in  1492.  It  was  a  rebellion  against  new 
demands  not  sanctioned  by  ancient  custom, 
and  though  it  was  crushed,  and  ended  in  little 
good  to  tlie  peasantry  (many  of  whom  tied  into 
Switzerland),  yet  it  is  worthy  of  note  because 
in  it  for  the  first  time  appears  the  banner 
of  the  Bundschuh.  The  next  rising  was  in 
Elsass  (Alsace),  in  1493,  the  jieasants  finding 
allies  in  the  burghers  of  the  towns  along  the 
Kliine,  who  had  their  own  grievances.  The 
Bundschuh  was  again  their  banner,  and  it  was 
to  Switzerland  that  tlieir  anxious  eyes  were 
turned  for  lielp.  This  movement  also  was  pre- 
maturely discovered  and  put  down.  Then,  in 
ir)01,  other  peasants,  close  neighbours  to  those 
of  Kempten,  caught  the  infection,  and  in  1502, 
again  in  Elsass,  but  this  time  further  north,  in 
the  region  about  Speyer  and  the  Neekar.  lower 
<lown  the  Rhine,  nearer  Franconia,  the  Buiul- 
scliuli  was  raised  again.  It  numbered  on  its 
recruit  rolls  many  thousands  of  jieasants  from 
the  country  round,  along  the  Xeckar  and  the 
Rhine.  The  wild  notion  was  to  rise  in  arms,  to 
make  themselves  free,  like  the  Swiss,  by  the 
sword,  to  acknowledge  no  superior  but  the  Em- 
peror, and  all  Oerniany  was  to  join  the  League. 
They  were  to  pay  no  taxes  or  dues,  and  com- 
mons, forests,  and  rivers  were  to  be  free  to  all. 
Here,  again,  they  mixed  up  religion  with  their 
demands,  and  'Only  what  is  just  before  God' 
was  the  motto  on  the  banner  of  the  Bundschuh. 
They,  too,  were  betrayed,  and  in  savage  triumph 
the  Emperor  JIaxiniilian  ordered  their  property 
to  be  confiscated,  their  wives  and  children  to  be 
banished,  and  themselves  to  be  (luartered  alive. 
.  .  .  Few  .  .  .  really  fell  victims  to  this  cruel 
order  of  the  Emperor.  The  ringleaders  dispersed, 
fleeing  some  into  Switzerland  and  some  into  the 
Black  Forest.  For  ten  years  now  there  was 
silence.  The  Bund.schuli  banner  was  furled,  but 
only  for  a  while.  In  l.'iTJ  and  1-513,  on  the  east 
.side  of  the  Rhine,  in  the  Black  Forest  and  the 
neighbouring  distrietsof  Wi'irtemberg,  the  move- 
ment was  airain  on  foot  on  a  still  larger  scale. 
It  had  found  a  leader  in  Joss  Fritz.  A  soldier, 
with  commanding  presence  and  great  natural 
eloquence,  ...  he  bided  his  time.  .  .  .  Again 
the  League  was  betrayed  .  .  .  and  .lo.ss  Fritz, 
with  the  banner  under  his  clothes,  had  to  fly  for 
his  life  to  Switzerland.  .  .  .  He  returned  after  a 
while  to  the  Black  Forest,  went  about  his  secret 
errands,  ami  again  bided  his  time.  In  l.")14  the 
peasantrj-  of  the  Duke  L'lricb  of  'W'i'irteniberg 
rose  to  resist  the  tyranny  of  their  lord  [in  a  com- 
bination called  '  the  League  of  Poor  Conrad  ']. 
.  .  .  The  same  year,  in  tlie  valleys  of  the  Aus- 
trian Alps,  in  Carintiiia,  Styria,  and  Craiu,  simi- 
lar risings  of  the  jieasantry  took  place,  all  of 
them  ending  in  the  triumph  of  the  nobles." — F. 
Si'cbohm. —  T/if  Km  of  tlie  Prnteslniit  Revolution, 
[it.  1.  (■//.  4.  — See.  al.so,  below:  A.I).  1.524-102"). 

A.  D.  1493. —  Maximilian  I.  becomes  em- 
peror. 

A.  D.  1493-1519. — The  reign  of  Maximilian. 
— His  personal   importance  and    his  imperial 
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powerlessness. — Constitutional  reforms  in  the 
Empire. — The  Imperial  Chamber. — The  Cir- 
cles.—  The  Aulic  Council. — ■Frederic  [the 
Third]  died  in  1493,  after  a  protracted  and  in- 
glorious reiscn  of  53  years.  .  .  .  On  the  death  of 
his  father.  Maximilian  had  been  seven  years  king 
of  the  Romans;  and  his  accession  to  the  im- 
perial crown  encountered  no  opposition.  .  .  . 
Scarcely  had  he  ascended  the  throne,  when 
Charles  VIII. ,  king  of  France,  pas-sed  through 
the  Milanese  into  the  south  of  Itah',  and  seized  on 
Xaples  without  opposition  [see  Italy:  A.  D. 
1494-1496].  Maximilian  endeavoured  to  rouse 
the  German  nation  to  a  sense  of  its  danger,  but 
in  vain.  .  .  .  With  difficulty  he  w-as  able  to  de- 
spatch 3.000  men  to  aid  the  league,  which  Spain, 
the  pope,  the  Milanese,  and  the  Venetians  Lad 
formed,  to  expel  the  ambitious  intruders  from 
Italy.  To  cement  his  alliance  with  Fernando  the 
Catholic,  he  married  his  son  Philip  to  Juana,  the 
daughter  of  the  Spaniard.  Tlie  confederacy  tri- 
umphed ;  not  through  the  efforts  of  Maximilian, 
but  through  the  hatred  of  the  Italians  to  the 
Gallic  yoke.  .  .  .  Louis  XIL.  who  succeeded  to 
Charles  (1498),  .  .  .  forced  Philip  to  do  homage 
for  Flanders;  surrendering,  indeed,  three  incon- 
siderable towns,  that  he  might  be  at  liberty  to 
renew  the  designs  of  his  house  on  Lomljardy  and 
Xaples.  .  .  .  The  French  had  little  difficulty  in 
expelling  Ludovico  Moro,  the  usurper  of  Milan, 
and  in  retaining  possession  of  the  country  during 
the  latter  part  of  Maximilian's  reign  [see  Italy: 
A.  D.  1499-1500].  Louis,  indeedT  did  homage 
for  the  duchy  to  the  Germanic  head ;  but  such 
homage  was  merely  nominal:  it  involved  no 
tribute,  no  dependence.  The  occupation  of  this 
fine  province  by  the  French  made  no  impression 
on  the  Germans;  they  regarded  it  as  a  fief  of  the 
house  of  Austria,  not  of  the  empire:  but  even  if 
it  had  stood  in  the  latter  relation,  they  would  not 
have  moved  one  man.  or  voted  one  florin,  to  avert 
its  fate.  That  the  French  did  not  obtain  similar 
jiossession  of  Xaples,  and  thereby  become  en- 
.-ibled'to  oppose  ^laximilian  with  greater  effect, 
was  owing  to  the  valour  of  the  Spanish  troops, 
who  retained  the  crown  in  the  house  of  Aragon. 
His  disputes  with  the  Venetians  were  inglorious 
to  his  arms:  they  defeated  his  armies,  and  en- 
croached considerably  on  his  Italian  jjossessions. 
He  was  equally  unsuccessful  with  the  Swiss, 
whom  he  vainly  persuaded  to  acknowledge  the 
.supremacy  of  his  house.  .  .  .  For  many  of  his 
failures  ...  he  is  not  to  be  blamed.  To  carry 
on  his  vast  enterprises  he  could  command  only 
the  resources  of  Austria:  had  he  been  able  to 
wield  those  of  the  empire,  his  name  would  have 
been  more  formidable  to  his  enemies;  and  it  is  no 
slight  praise,  that  with  means  so  contracted  he 
could  preserve  the  Xetherlands  against  the  open 
violence,  no  less  than  the  subtle  duplicity,  of 
France.  But  the  internal  transactions  of  Maxi- 
milian's reign  are  those  only  to  which  the  atten- 
tion of  the  reader  can  be  directed  with  pleasure. 
In  1495  we  witness  the  entire  abolition  of  the 
right  of  diffidation  [private  warfare,  see  Land 
fiuicde], —  a  right  which  from  time  immemorial 
had  been  the  curse  of  the  empire.  .  .  .  The  pass- 
ing of  the  decree  which  for  ever  secured  the  public 
peace,  by  placing  under  the  ban  of  the  empire, 
and  fining  at  2,000  marks  in  gold,  every  city, 
every  individual  that  should  hereafter  send  or 
accept  a  defiance,  was  nearly  unanimous.  In 
regard  to  the   long-proposed   tribunal   [to  take 


cognizance  of  all  violations  of  the  public  tran- 
quillity], which  was  to  retain  the  name  of  the 
Imperial  chamber,  Maximilian  relaxed  much 
from  the  pretensions  of  his  father.  ...  It  was 
solemnly  decreed  that  the  new  court  should  con- 
sist of  one  grand  judge,  and  of  16  assessors,  who 
were  presented  by  the  states,  and  nominated  by 
the  emperor.  .  .  .  Thougli  a  new  tribunal  was 
formed,  its  competency,  its  operation,  its  sup- 
port, its  constitution,  the  enforcement  of  its  de- 
cisions, were  left  to  chance ;  and  man}-  successive 
diets  —  even  many  generations  —  were  passed  be- 
fore anything  like  an  organised  system  could  be 
introduced  into  it.  For  the  execution  of  its 
decrees  the  Swabian  league  was  soon  employed ; 
tlien  another  new  authority,  the  Council  of  Re- 
gency. .  .  .  But  these  authorities  were  insufficient 
to  enforce  the  execution  of  the  decrees  emanat- 
ing from  the  chamber ;  and  it  was  found  neces- 
sary to  restore  the  proposition  of  the  circles, 
which  had  been  agitated  in  the  reign  of  Albert  II. 
.  .  .  Originally  they  comprised  only — 1.  Ba- 
varia. 2.  Franconia,  3.  Saxony,  4.  the  Rhine,  5. 
Swabia,  and  6.  "Westphalia;  thus  excluding  the 
states  of  Austria  and  the  electorates.  But  this  ex- 
clusion was  the  voluntary  act  of  the  electors,  who 
were  jealous  of  a  tribunal  which  might  encroach 
on  their  own  privileges.  In  1512,  however,  the 
opposition  of  most  aj) pears  to  have  been  removed ; 
for  four  new  circles  were  added.  7.  The  circle 
of  Austria  comprised  the  hereditary  dominions  of 
that  house.  8.  That  of  Burgundy  contained  the 
states  inherited  from  Charles  the  Rash  in  Franche- 
Comte  and  the  Xetherlands.  9.  That  of  the 
Lower  Rhine  comprehended  the  three  ecclesias- 
tical electorates  and  the  Palatinate.  10.  That  of 
L'pper  Saxony  extended  over  the  electorate  of 
that  name  and  the  march  of  Brandenburg.  .  .  . 
Bohemia  and  Prussia  .  .  .  refused  to  be  thus 
partitioned.  Each  of  these  circles  had  its  internal 
organisations,  the  elements  of  which  were  pro- 
mulgated in  1512,  but  which  was  consideralily 
improved  by  succeeding  diets.  Each  had  its  he- 
reditary president,  or  director,  and  its  hereditary 
prince  convoker,  both  offices  being  frequently 
vested  in  the  same  individual.  .  .  .  Each  circle 
had  its  military  chief,  elected  by  the  local  states, 
whose  duty  it  was  to  execute  the  decrees  of  the 
Imperial  Chamber.  Generally  this  office  was  held 
by  tlie  prince  director.  .  .  .  The  establishment 
of  the  Imperial  Chamber  was  .  .  .  disagreeable 
to  the  emperor.  To  rescue  from  its  jurisdiction 
such  causes  as  he  considered  lay  more  peculiarly 
within  the  range  of  his  prerogative,  and  to  en- 
croach by  degrees  on  the  jurisdiction  of  this 
odious  tribunal,  Maximilian,  in  1501,  laid  the 
foundation  of  the  celebrated  Aulic  Council.  But 
the  competency  of  this  tribunal  was  soon  ex- 
tended; from  political  affairs,  investitures,  cliar- 
tcrs,  and  the  numerous  matters  which  concerned 
tlie  Imperial  chancery,  it  immediately  passed  to 
judicial  crimes.  .  .  .  By  an  imperial  edict  of 
1518,  the  Aulic  Council  was  to  consist  of  18  mem- 
bers, all  nominated  by  the  emperor.  Five  only 
were  to  be  chosen  from  the  states  of  the  empire, 
the  rest  from  those  of  Austria.  About  half  were 
legists,  the  other  half  nobles,  but  all  dependent 
on  their  chief.  .  .  .  When  he  [Maximilian]  la- 
boured to  make  this  council  as  arbitrary  in  the 
empire  as  in  Austria,  he  met  with  great  opposi- 
tion. .  .  .  But  his  purpose  was  that  of  encroach- 
ment no  less  than  of  defence;  and  his  example 
was  so  well   imitated  by  his  successors,  that  in 
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most  casos  tlic  Aulic  Council  was  at  lcii.i;tli  ac- 
knovvlc(I{;e(l  to  have  a  coiiourrciit  jurisdiction 
with  till'  Imperial  Cliamber,  in  many  tlie  right  of 
prevention  over  its  rival." — S.  A.  Dunham,  Jfi'<t. 
I'fthf  (lermanic  Empire,  bk.  3,  <■/(.  1  {i:  2).  — "The 
received  opinion  which  recognises  in  [Maximilianl 
the  creative  founder  fit  the  later  coiistitutioii  of 
the  empire,  must  be  abandoned.  .  .  .  He  had 
not  the  power  of  kcepinu;  the  princes  of  the  em- 
pire together;  .  .  .  on  the  contrary,  everything 
about  him  split  into  parties.  It  followed  of 
necessity  that  abroad  he  rather  lost  than  gained 
ground.  .  .  .  The  glory  which  surrounds  the 
memory  of  Maximilian,  the  high  renown  whicli 
1m'  enjoyed  even  among  liis  contemporaries,  were 
therefore  not  won  by  the  success  of  his  enter- 
prises, but  by  his  personal  qualities.  Every  good 
gift  of  nature  had  been  lavished  upon  him  in 
profusion.  .  .  .  He  was  a  man  .  .  .  formed  to 
excite  admiration,  and  to  inspire  enthusiastic  at- 
tachiuent ;  formed  to  be  the  romantic  hero,  the 
e.xhaustless  theme  of  the  people." — L.  von  Ranke, 
Hist,  iif  tlic  liifon/iation  in  Oermany,  r.  1,  pp. 
379-3«'l. 

Ai.so  IN:  The  same,  Hist,  of  (he  Latin  unci 
Teutonic  Kcitions  from  1494  to  1514,  l/i:  1,  e/i.  3, 
and  Ilk.  3,  ch.  'idrid  4. — See,  also,  At" stki.v:  A.  I). 
1477-U'jr>, 

A.  D.  1496-1499. — The  Svvabian  war. — Prac- 
tical separation  of  the  Swiss  Confederacy 
from  the  Empire.  See  Switzerland:  A.  1). 
i:j!Mi-ll'Ji). 

A.  D.  1508-1509. — The  League  of  Cambrai 
against  Venice.  See  Venice:  A.  I).  l.'jIKS- 
l.")(il). 

A.  D.  1513-1515. — The  emperor  in  the  pay 
of  England. — Peacewith  France.  See  Fkanci;: 
A.  I).   If)  13-1 51.-). 

A.  D.  1516. — Abortive  invasion  of  Milaness 
by  Maximilian.  See  Fk.\nce:  A.  I).  \'>l(>- 
l.-)ir. 

A.  D.  1517-1523. —  Beginning  of  the  move- 
ment of  Religious  Reformation. — Papal  Indul- 
gences, and  Luther's  attack  on  them. —  ■The 
Keformation,  like  all  other  great  social  convul- 
sions, was  long  in  preparation.  It  was  one  part 
of  that  general  progress,  complex  in  its  character, 
which  marked  the  tiftcenth  century  and  the 
opening  of  the  sixteenth  as  the  period  of  transi- 
tion from  the  .Middle  Ages  to  modern  civilization. 
.  .  .  Rut  while  the  Reformation  was  one  [tart  of 
a  change  extending  over  the  whole  sphere  of 
human  knowledge  and  activity,  it  had  its  own 
specific  origin  and  .significance.  These  are  still, 
to  some  extent,  a  subject  of  controversy.  .  .  . 
One  of  its  causes,  as  well  as  one  of  the  sources 
of  its  great  power,  was  the  increasing  discontent 
with  the  prevailing  corruption  and  misgovern- 
ment  in  the  Church,  and  with  papal  interference 
in  civil  alfairs.  .  .  .  Tlie  misconduct  of  the 
popes  in  the  last  half  of  the  tiftcenth  century 
was  not  more  Ihigrant  than  that  of  their  pre<lc- 
ccssors  in  the  tenth  century.  But  the  fifteenth 
century  was  an  age  of  light.  What  was  done 
by  the  pontiffs  was  not  done  in  a  corner,  but 
under  tlie  eyes  of  all  Europe.  Besides,  there 
was  now  a  decii-seated  craving,  especially  in  the 
Tetitonic  peoples,  who  had  so  long  been  under 
the  tutelage  of  a  legal,  judaizing  form  of  Chris- 
tianity, for  a  more  spiritiuil  type  of  religion. 
.  .  .  The  Reformation  may  be  viewed  in  two 
aspects.  On  the  one  hand  it  is  a  religious  revo- 
lution affecting  the  beliefs,  the  rites,  the  ecclesi- 


astical organization  of  the  Churcli.  and  the  form 
of  Christian  life.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  a 
great  movement  in  which  sovereigns  and  nations 
arc  involved;  the  occasicm  of  wars  and  treaties; 
the  close  of  an  old,  and  the  introduction  of 
a  new.  period  in  the  history  of  culture  and 
civilization.  Germany,  inchuling  the  Nether- 
lands and  Switzerland,  was  the  stronghold  of 
the  Reformation.  It  was  natiind  that  such  a 
movement  should  spring  up  and  rise  to  its  highest 
]io\ver  among  a  jieople  in  whom  a  love  of  inde- 
jiendence  was  mingled  with  a  yearning  for  a 
more  spiritual  form  of  religion  than  w'as  encour- 
aged by  media'val  ccclesiasticism.  Hegel  has 
dwelt  with  eloquence  upon  the  fact  tliat  while 
llic  rest  of  the  world  was  gone  out  to  America 
or  to  the  Indies,  in  quest  of  riches  and  a  domin- 
ion that  should  encircle  the  globe,  a  simple  monk, 
turning  awa}'  from  empty  forms  and  the  things 
of  sense,  was  finding  him  whom  the  disciples 
once  sought  in  a  sepulchre  of  stone.  Uniiues- 
tionably  the  hero  of  the  Reformation  was  .Alartin 
Luther.  .  .  .  As  an  English  writer  has  ]iointed 
out,  Luther's  whole  nature  was  identified  with 
his  great  work,  ami  while  other  lead<'rs,  like 
Melancthon  and  even  Calvin,  can  be  separated 
in  thought  from  the  Reformation,  '  Luther,  apart 
from  the  Reformation,  would  cease  to  be  Luther." 
...  In  1.517  .John  Tetzel,  a  hawker  of  indul- 
gences, the  proceeds  of  wliich  were  to  help  pay 
for  the  building  of  St.  Peter's  Church,  appeared 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Wittenlierg.  To  per- 
suade the  people  to  buy  liis  spiritual  wares,  he 
told  them,  as  Lutlier  himself  testifies,  that  as  .soon 
as  their  money  clinked  in  the  bottom  of  the  chest 
the  souls  of  their  deceased  friends  forthwith  went 
up  to  heaven.  Luther  was  so  struck  with  the 
enormity  of  this  traffic  that  he  determined  to  stop 
it.  He  preached  against  it,  and  on  October  31, 
ir)17,  he  posted  on  the  door  of  the  Church  of  All 
Saints,  at  Wittenberg,  his  ninety-five  theses  [for 
tlie  full  text  of  these,  see  P.vrACY:  A.  I).  1.517], 
relating  to  the  doctrine  and  practice  of  selling 
iiiilulgences.  Indulgences  .  .  .  were  at  first 
commutations  of  penance  by  the  payment  of 
money.  The  right  to  issue  them  had  gradually 
become  the  exclusive  prerogative  of  the  popes. 
The  eternal  punishment  of  mortal  sin  being  re- 
mitted or  commuted  by  the  absolution  of  the 
jiriest,  it  was  open  to  the  pope  or  his  agents,  by 
a  grant  of  indulgences,  to  remove  the  temporal 
or  terminable  penalties,  which  might  extend  into 
purgatory.  For  the  benefit  of  the  needy  he  could 
draw  upon  the  treasury  of  merit  stored  up  by 
Christ  and  the  .saints.  Althougli  it  wasexpressly 
declared  by  Pope  SixtusIV.,  that  .souls  are  de- 
livered from  purgatorial  tires  in  a  way  analogous 
to  the  ellicacy  of  prayer,  and  although  contrition 
was  theoretically  required  <if  tlie  recipient  of  an 
indulgence,  it  often  appeared  to  the  people  as  a 
simple  bargain,  according  to  which,  on  payment 
of  a  stipulated  sum,  the  individual  obtained  a 
full  discharge  from  the  penalties  of  sin,  or  pro- 
cured the  release  of  a  soul  from  the  flames. 
Luther's  theses  assailed  the  doctrines  which  made 
this  baneful  traflSc  possible.  .  .  .  I'liconsciously 
to  their  author,  they  struck  a  blow  at  the  au- 
lliority  of  Rome  and  of  the  ])riestliood.  Luther 
had  no  thought  of  throwing  off  his  allegiance  to 
the  Roman  Church.  Even  his  theses  were  only 
propositions,  propounded  for  academic  debate, 
according  to  the  custom  in  media'val  universities. 
He  concluded  them  with  the  solemn  declaration 
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tliat  he  affirmed  nothing,  but  left  all  to  the  judg- 
ment of  the  Church.  .  .  .  The  theses  stirred  up 
a  commotion  all  over  Germany.  ...  A  contro- 
versy arose  between  the  new  champion  of  reform 
and  the  defenders  of  indulgences.  It  was  during 
this  dispute  that  Luther  began  to  realize  that 
human  authority  was  against  him  and  to  see  the 
necessity  of  jilanting  himself  more  distinctly  on 
the  Scriptures.  His  clear  arguments  and  reso- 
lute attitude  won  the  respect  of  the  Elector  of 
Saxony,  who,  though  he  often  sought  to  restrain 
his  vehemence,  nevertheless  protected  him  from 
his  enemies.  This  the  elector  was  able  to  do  be- 
cause of  his  political  importance,  which  became 
still  greater  when,  after  the  death  of  Maximilian, 
he  was  made  regent  of  Northern  German  v." — 
G.  P.  Fisher,  Ilistoi-i/  of  the  C/nistifin  Church, 
pp.  287-293. — "At  tirst  neither  Luther,  nor 
others,  saw  to  what  the  contest  about  the  indul- 
gences would  lead.  The  Humanists  believed  it 
to  be  only  a  scholastic  disputation,  and  Hutten 
laughed  to  see  theologians  engaged  in  a  fight 
with  each  other.  It  was  not  till  the  Leipzig  dis- 
putation (1519),  where  Luther  stood  forward  to 
defend  his  views  against  Eck,  that  the  matter 
assumed  a  grave  aspect,  took  another  turn,  and 
after  the  appearance  of  Luther's  appeals  'To  the 
Christian  Nobility  of  the  German  Nation, '  '  On 
the  Babylonian  Captivity','  and  against  Church 
abuses,  that  itassmncd  national  importance.  All 
the  combustible  materials  were  ready,  the  spark 
was  thrown  among  them,  and  the  tiames  broke 
out  from  evcrv  quarter.  Hundreds  of  thousands 
of  German  hearts  glowed  responsive  to  the  com- 
plaints which  the  Wittenberg  monk  flung  against 
Papal  Rome,  in  a  language  whose  sonorous  splen- 
dour and  iron  strength  were  now  first  heard  in 
all  the  fulness,  force,  and  beauty  of  the  German 
idiom.  That  was  an  imperishable  service  ren- 
dered to  Ills  country  by  Luther.  He  wrote  in 
German,  and  lie  wrote  such  German.  The 
papal  ban  hurled  back  against  him  in  1520  was 
disregarded.  He  burnt  it  outside  the  gate  of 
Wittenberg  by  the  leper  hospital,  in  the  place 
where  the  rags  and  plague-stained  garments  of 
the  lepers  were  wont  to  be  consumed.  The  no- 
bility, the  burghers,  the  peasants,  all  thrilled  at 
his  call.  Now  the  moment  had  come  for  a  great 
emperor,  a  second  Charlemagne,  to  stand  forward 
and  regenerate  at  once  reli.gion  and  the  empire. 
There  was,  however,  at  the  head  of  the  state, 
onlj'  Charles  V.,  the  grandson  of  Maximilian,  a 
man  weak  where  he  ought  to  have  been  strong, 
and  strong  where  he  ought  to  have  been  weak,  a 
Spanish  Burgundian  prince,  of  Romance  stock, 
who  despised  and  disliked  the  German  tongue, 
the  tongue  of  the  people  whose  imperial  crown 
he  bore,  a  prince  whose  policy  was  to  combat 
France  and  humble  it.  It  was  convenient  for 
him.  at  the  time,  to  have  the  pope  on  his  side,  so 
he  looked  with  dissatisfied  eyes  on  the  agitation 
in  Germany.  The  noblest  hearts  among  the 
princes  bounded  with  hope  that  he  would  take 
the  lead  in  the  new  movement.  The  lesser  no- 
bility, the  cities,  the  peasantry,  all  expected  of 
the  emperor  a  reformation  of  the  em])ire  politi- 
cally and  religiousl}-.  .  .  .  But  all  hopes  were 
dashed.  Charles  V.  as  little  saw  his  occasion  as 
had  Maximilian.  He  took  up  a  hostile  position 
to  the  new  movement  at  once.  He  was.  however, 
brought  by  the  influential  friends  of  Luther, 
among  whom  first  of  all  was  the  Elector  of  Sax- 
i>ny,  to  hear  what  the  reformer  had  to  say  for 


himself,  before  he  placed  him  under  the  ban  of 
the  empire.  Luther  received  the  imperial  safe- 
conduct,  ami  was  summoned  to  the  Diet  of 
Worms,  there  to  defend  himself.  He  went,  not- 
withstanding that  he  was  warned  and  reminded 
of  the  fate  of  Huss.  '  I  will  go  to  Worms,'  said 
he,  '  even  were  as  many  devils  set  against  me  as 
there  are  tiles  on  the  roofs.'  It  was  probably  on 
this  journey  that  tlie  thoughts  entered  his  mind 
which  afterwards  (1530)  found  their  expression 
in  that  famous  chorale,  "  Eine  feste  Burg  ist  imser 
Gott,'  which  became  the  battle-song  of  Protes- 
tants. Those  were  memorable  days,  the  17th 
and  18th  of  April,  1521.  in  which  a  poor  monk 
stood  up  before  the  emperor  and  all  the  estates 
of  the  empire,  undazzled  by  their  threatening 
splendour,  and  conducted  his  own  case.  At  that 
moment  wlien  he  closed  his  defence  with  the 
stirring  words,  '  Let  me  be  contradicted  out  of 
Holy  Scripture  —  till  that  is  done  I  will  not  re- 
cant. Here  stand  I.  I  can  do  no  other,  so  help 
me  God,  amen! '  then  he  had  reached  the  pinna- 
cle of  his  greatness.  The  result  is  well  known. 
The  emperor  and  his  papal  adviser  remained  un- 
moved, and  the  ban  was  pronounced  against  the 
heretic.  Luther  was  carried  otf  by  his  protector, 
the  Elector  of  Saxony,  and  concealed  in  the 
Wartburg,  where  lie  worked  at  his  translation 
of  the  Bible.  .  .  .  Brandenburg.  Hesse,  and  Sax- 
ony declared  in  favour  of  reform.  In  1523 
Magdeburg.  Wismar.  Rostock.  Stettin,  Danzig, 
Riga,  expelled  the  monks  and  priests,  and  ap- 
pointed Lutheran  preachers.  Niiriibergand  Brec- 
lau  hailed  the  Reformation  with  delight." — 
S.  Baring-Gould,  The  Church,  in  Germany,  ch. 
18.— See  Papacy:  A.  D.  1516-1517,  to  1522- 
1525. 

Also  ix:  L.  von  Ranke,  IIi.it.  nftlie  Reforma- 
tion ill  German!/. — L.  Hilusser.  T/ie  Period  of  the 
Reformation. — J.  II.  Jlerle  d'Aubigne.  Hint,  of 
the  Reformation. —  ^L  J.  Spaulding,  Hist,  of  the 
Protestant  Reformation. — F.  Seebohm,  The  Era  of 
the  Protestant  Revolution. —  P.  Bayne,  Martin 
Luther. — C.  Beard,  Martin  Luther  and  the  Ref- 
ormation.— .1.  KOstlin.  I. if  if  Luther. 

A.  D.  1519. — Contest  for  the  imperial  crown. 
— Three  royal  candidates  in  the  field. — Elec- 
tion of  Charles  V.,  the  Austro-Spanish  mon- 
arch of  many  thrones. — In  liis  last  years.  .Maxi 
milian  made  great  efforts  to  secure  tlie  Imperial 
Crown  for  his  grandson  Charles,  who  had  already 
inherited,  through  his  mother  .loauna.  of  Spain, 
the  kingdoms  of  Castile,  Aragon,  and  the  Two 
Sicilies,  and  through  his  father,  Philip  of  Austria, 
the  duclij'  of  Burgundy  and  the  many  lorilships 
of  the  Netherlands.  "  In  1518  he  obtained  the 
consent  of  the  majority  of  the  electors  to  the  Ro- 
man crown  being  bestowed  on  that  prince.  The 
electors  of  Treves  and  Saxony  alone  opposed  the 
project,  on  the  ground  that,  as  Maximilian  had 
never  received  the  Imperial  crown  [liut  was 
styled  Emperor  Elect]  he  was  himself  still  King 
of  the  Romans,  and  that  consequently  Charles 
could  not  assume  a  dignity  that  was  not  vacant. 
To  obviate  this  objection.  Maximilian  pressed 
Leo  to  send  the  golden  crown  to  Vienna;  but  this 
plan  was  defeated  by  the  intrigues  of  the  French 
court.  Francis,  who  intended  to  become  a  can- 
didate for  the  Imperial  crown,  intreated  the  Pope 
not  to  commit  himself  by  such  an  act ;  ami  while 
these  negociations  were  pending.  Maximilian  died 
at  Wels.  iu  l"p]ier  Austria.  January  12th  1519. 
.   .   .   Three  candidates  for  the   Imperial  crown 
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appearcil  in  the  field:  the  Kings  of  Spain,  France, 
ami  Eiighind.  Francis  I.  [of  France]  was  now  at 
the  height  of  his  reputation.  His  enterprises  liail 
hitherto  been  crowned  with  success,  tlie  popuhir 
testofaliility,  and  tlie  world  accordingly  gave  him 
credit  for  a  jiolitical  wisdom  which  he  was  far 
from  iiossessing.  He  appears  to  have  gaine<l 
three  or  four  of  the  Electors  by  the  lavish  distri- 
bution of  his  money,  which  his  agent,  Bonnivet, 
was  obliged  to  carry  through  Germany  on  the 
backs  of  horses ;  for  the  Fuggers,  the  rich  bank- 
ers of  Augsburg,  were  in  the  interest  of  Charles, 
and  refused  to  give  the  French  any  accommoda- 
tion. But  the  bought  votes  of  these  venal  Elec- 
tors could  not  be  depended  on,  some  of  whom  sold 
themselves  more  than  once  to  different  parties. 
The  infamy  of  Albert,  Elector  of  Mentz,  in  these 
transactions,  was  particularly  notorious.  The 
chances  of  Henry  VIII.  [of  England]  were 
throughout  but  slender.  Henry's  liopes,  like 
those  of  Francis,  were  chiefly  founded  on  the  cor- 
ruptibility of  the  Electors,  and  on  the  expectation 
th.it  Imtli  his  rivals,  from  the  very  magnitude  of 
their  power,  might  be  deemed  ineligible.  Of 
the  three  candidates  the  claims  of  Charles  seemed 
the  best  founded  and  the  most  deserving  of  suc- 
cess. The  House  of  Austria  had  already  fur- 
nished si.\  emperors,  of  whom  the  last  three  had 
reigned  eighty  years,  as  if  b_v  an  hereditary  suc- 
cession. Charles's  Austrian  pos.sessions  made  him 
a  German  prince,  and  from  their  situation  consti- 
tuted liim  the  natural  protector  of  Germany 
against  the  Turks.  The  previous  canvass  of 
.Ma.\iniilian  liad  been  of  some  service  to  his  cause, 
and  all  tlicse  advantages  he  seconded,  like  his 
competitors,  by  the  free  use  of  bribery.  .  .  .  Leo 
X.,  the  weight  of  whose  authority  was  sought 
both  by  Charles  and  Francis,  though  he  seemed 
to  favour  each,  desired  the  .success  of  neither.  lie 
secretly  advised  the  Electors  to  choose  an  emperor 
from  among  their  own  bodv;  and  as  this  seemed 
an  eas}'  solution  of  the  difficulty,  they  unani- 
mously offered  the  crown  to  Frederick  the  Wise, 
Elector  of  Sa.xony.  But  Frederick  magnani- 
mously refused  it.  and  succeeded  in  uniting  the 
suffrages  of  the  Electors  in  favour  of  Charles; 
principally  on  the  ground  that  he  was  the  sover- 
eign best  qualified  to  meet  the  great  danger  im- 
pending from  the  Turk.  .  .  .  The  new  Emperor, 
now  in  his  2()th  year,  assumed  the  title  of  Charles 
V.  .  .  .  He  was  proclaimed  as  '  Emperor  Elect,' 
the  title  borne  by  his  grandfather,  which  he  sub- 
.se(iuently  altered  to  that  of  '  Emperor  Elect  of 
the  Romans,'  a  designation  adopted  by  his  succes- 
sors, with  the  omission  of  the  word  '  elect, '  down  to 
the  dissolution  of  the  empire." — T.  H.  Dyer,  J/t'^t. 
nf  .Uodcnt  Eni-dpe,  hk.  2,  eh.  2  (i\  1).— On  his  elec- 
tion to  the  Imperial  throne,  Charles  ceded  to  his 
younger  brother,  Ferdinand,  all  the  German  jios- 
se.s.sions  of  the  family.  The  latter,  therefore,  be- 
came Archduke  of  Austria,  and  the  German 
branch  of  the  House  of  Austria  was  continued 
through  him;  while  Charles  himself  became  the 
founder  of  a  new  branch  of  the  Hou.se  —  the 
Spanish.— See  AusTRi.v:  A.  D.  1496-1.'326. 

Also  in  :  W.  Robertson,  IIM.  <if  the  Reign  of 
Chdiies  v.,  bk.  1. — J.  S.  Brewer,  The  Reign  of 
Henry  VIII..  ch.  11  (i:  1).— J.  Van  Praet,  Ensai/s 
on  the  Pol.  Hist,  of  t)ie  lUth-l'th  Ccnturien,  ch.  2 
{V.  1). 

A.  D.  1520-1521. —  The  Capitulation  of 
Charles  V. — His  first  Diet,  at  Worms,  and  its 
political  measures. — The  election  of  Charles  V. 


"was  accompanied  with  a  new  and  es.sential 
alteration  in  the  constitution  of  the  empire. 
Hitherto  a  general  and  verbal  promise  to  confirm 
the  Germanic  privileges  had  been  deemed  a  suf- 
ficient security ;  but  as  the  enormous  power  and 
vast  possessions  of  the  new  emperor  rendered 
him  the  object  of  greater  jealousy  and  alarm 
than  his  predecessors,  the  electors  digested  into 
a  formal  deed  or  capitulation  all  their  laws,  cus- 
toms, and  privileges,  which  the  ambassadors  of 
Charles  signed  before  his  election,  and  which  he 
himself  ratified  before  his  coronation;  and  this 
example  has  been  followed  by  his  successors.  It 
consisted  of  36  articles,  partly  relating  to  the 
Germanic  body  in  general,  and  partly  to  the  elec- 
tors and  states  in  particidar.  Of  those  relating 
to  the  Germanic  body  in  general,  the  most  jn-omi- 
nent  were,  not  to  confer  the  escheated  fiefs,  but 
to  re-unite  and  consolidate  them,  for  the  benefit 
of  the  emperor  and  empire:  not  to  intrust  the 
charges  of  the  empire  to  any  but  Germans :  not  to 
grant  dispensations  of  the  common  law  ;  to  use 
the  German  language  in  the  proceedings  of  the 
chancery :  and  to  put  no  one  arbitrarily  to  the 
ban,  who  had  not  been  previouslj'  condemned  by 
the  diet  or  imperial  chamber.  He  was  to  main- 
tain the  Germanic  body  in  the  exercise  of  its 
legislative  powers,  in  its  right  of  declaring  war 
and  making  peace,  of  passing  laws  on  conunerce 
and  coinage,  of  regulating  the  contingents,  im- 
posing and  directing  the  iierception  of  ordinary 
contributions,  of  establishing  and  superintetiding 
the  superior  tribunals,  and  of  judging  the  per- 
sonal causes  of  the  states.  Finally,  he  jiromised 
not  to  cite  the  members  of  the  Germanic  body 
before  any  tribunal  except  those  of  the  emi)ire, 
and  to  maintain  them  in  their  legitimate  priv- 
ileges of  territorial  sovereignty.  The  articles 
which  regarded  the  electors  were  of  the  utmost 
importance,  because  thc_v  confirmed  the  rights 
which  had  been  long  contested  with  the  em- 
perors. .  .  .  Besides  these  concessions,  he  prom- 
ised not  to  make  any  attempt  to  render  the  im- 
|)erial  crown  hereditary  in  his  family,  and  to 
reestablish  the  council  of  regency,  in  conformity 
with  the  advice  of  the  electors  and  great  princes 
of  the  empire.  On  the  6th  of  January,  1.521, 
Charles  assembled  his  first  diet  at  Worms,  where 
he  presided  in  person.  At  his  pi-oposition  the 
states  passed  regulations  to  terminate  the  troubles 
which  had  already  arisen  during  the  short  in- 
terval of  the  interregnum,  and  to  prevent  the  re- 
vival of  similar  disorders.  .  .  .  The  imperial 
chamber  was  re-established  in  all  its  authority, 
and  the  public  peace  again  promulgated,  and  en- 
forced by  new  penalties.  In  order  to  direct  the 
affairs  of  the  empire  during  the  absence  of 
Charles,  a  council  of  regency  was  established. 
.  .  .  It  was  to  consist  of  a  lieutenant-general,  ap- 
pointed by  the  emperor,  and  22  assessors,  of 
whom  18  were  nominated  by  the  states,  and  four 
by  Charles,  as  possessor  of  the  circles  of  Bur- 
gundy and  Austria.  .  .  .  At  the  same  time  an  aid 
of  20,000  foot  and  4,000  horse  was  granted,  to 
accomp-iny  the  emperor  in  his  expedition  to 
Rome;  but  the  diet  endeavoured  to  prevent  him 
from  interfering,  as  ilaximilian  had  done,  in  the 
affairs  of  Ital}',  by  stipulating  that  the.se  troops 
were  onlj-  to  be  employed  as  an  escort,  and  not 
for  the  purpose  of  aggression." — W.  Coxe,  Hist. 
of  the  Iloune  of  Austria,  ch.  26  (v.  1). 

Also  in  ;  L.  von  Ranke,  Hist,  of  the  Reforma- 
tion in  Oermany,  bk.  2,  ch.  4  (».  1). 
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A.  D.  1522-1525. — Systematic  organization 
and  adoption  in  northern  Germany  of  the 
Lutheran  Reformation. — The  Diets  at  Nurem- 
berg.— The  Catholic  League  of  Ratisbon.  See 
I'AP.uv:    A.  I).  ir,0-J-l.-,-,'.-,. 

A.  D.  1524-1525. — The  Peasants' War. — "A 
(lolitieal  ferment,  very  different  from  tliat  pro- 
duced bj-  UieGu.spel,  liad  loug  been  troubliug  tlie 
empire.  Tlie  people,  weighed  down  under  civil 
and  ecclesiastical  oppression,  attached  in  many 
places  to  the  lands  belonging  to  the  lords,  and 
sold  with  them,  threatened  to  rise,  and  furiously 
burst  their  chains.  In  Holland,  at  the  end  of 
the  preceding  century,  the  peasants  had  mustered 
around  st^mdards  inscribed  with  the  words 
'  bread  '  and  '  cheese, '  to  them  the  two  necessaries 
of  life.  In  1.503  the  '  Cobblers'  League '  ['  Bund- 
srhuli '  — see  above:  A.  D.  1492-1514]  had  burst 
I'ortli  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Spires.  In  1513 
this  was  renewed  in  Brisgau,  and  encouraged  by 
the  priests.  In  1514  Wurtcmburg  had  witnessed 
'the  League  of  poor  Conrad,'  the  object  of 
which  was  to  uphold  '  the  justice  of  God  '  by  re- 
volt. In  1515  terriljle  commotions  had  taken 
l)lace  in  Carinthia  and  Hungary.  These  insur- 
rections were  stilled  by  torrents  of  blood,  but  no 
relief  had  been  given  "to  the  peoples.  A  political 
reform  was  as  much  wanted  as  a  religious  one. 
The  |)eople  had  a  right  to  it,  but  they  were  not 
ripe  to  enjoy  it.  Since  the  commencement  of  the 
Reformation  these  popular  agitations  had  been 
suspended,  tlie  minds  of  men  being  absorbed 
with  other  thoughts.  .  .  .  But  everything  showed 
that  peace  would  not  last  loug.  .  .  .  The  main 
dykes  which  luul  hitherto  kept  the  torrent  back 
were  broken,  and  nothing  could  restrain  its  fury. 
Perhaps  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  movement 
communicated  to  the  people  bv  the  Refcirm  gave 
new  force  to  the  discontent  which  was  fermenting 
in  the  nation.  .  .  .  Erasmus  did  not  hesitate  to 
say  to  Luther:  '  AVe  are  now  reaping  the  fruits 
of  the  seed  you  have  sown.'.  .  .  The  evil  was 
augmented  by  the  pretensions  of  certain  fanati- 
cal men,  who  laid  claim  to  celestial  inspirations. 
.  .  .  The  most  distinguished  of  these  enthusiasts 
was  Thomas  ^Itiuzer.  .  .  .  His  first  appearance 
was  at  Zwickau.  He  left  Wittenberg  after 
Luther's  return  [from  his  concealment  at  Wart- 
liurg.  1522],  dissatisfied  with  the  inferior  part  he 
had  played,  aud  he  became  pastor  of  the  little 
town  of  Alstadt  in  Thuringia.  There  he  could 
not  loug  Ije  at  rest,  aud  he  accused  the  reformers 
of  founding  a  new  papacy  by  their  attachment 
to  the  letter,  and  of  forming  churches  which 
were  not  pure  and  holy.  He  regarded  himself 
as  called  of  God  to  bear  a  remeily  for  so  great  an 
evil.  .  .  .  He  maintained  that  to  obey  princes, 
'  destitute  of  reason,'  was  to  serve  God  and  Belial 
at  the  same  time.  Then,  marching  at  the  head 
of  his  parishioners,  to  a  chapel  which  was  visited 
by  pilgrims  from  all  quarters,  he  pulled  it  to  the 
ground.  After  this  exploit  he  was  obliged  to 
quit  the  country,  wandered  over  Germany,  and 
came  to  Switzerland,  spreading  as  he  went, 
wherever  people  would  hear  him.  his  plan  for  a 
imiversal  revolution.  In  every  place  he  found 
elements  ready  for  his  purpose.  He  threw  his 
powiler  upon  the  burning  coals,  and  a  violent 
explosion  soon  followed.  .  .  .  The  revolt  com- 
menced in  those  regions  of  the  Black  Forest,  aud 
the  sources  of  the  Danube,  which  were  so  often 
the  scene  of  popular  distvirbauces.  On  the  19th 
of   July,  1524,    the   Tliurgovian  peasantry  rose 


against  the  Abbot  of  Reichenau,  who  would  not 
grant  them  an  evangelical  preacher.  Thousands 
soon  gathered  around  the  little  town  of  Tengen, 
to  liberate  an  ecclesiastic  who  was  imprisoned 
there.  The  revolt  spread,  with  inconceivable 
rapidity,  from  Suabia  to  the  Rhine  countries,  to 
Franconia,  to  Thuringia,  and  to  .Sa.xony.  In 
January,  1525,  the  whole  of  these  countries  were 
in  insurrection.  Towards  the  end  of  that  month 
the  peasants  published  a  declaration  in  twelve 
articles,  asking  the  liberty  to  choose  their  own 
pastors,  the  abolition  of  petty  tithes,  serfdom, 
the  duties  on  inheritance,  and  liberty  to  hunt, 
fish,  cut  wood,  ttc,  and  each  demand  was  sup- 
ported by  a  passage  of  Scripture." — J.  H.  Merle 
D'Aubigne,  The  Story  of  the  liefoi-iiintioii,  pt.  3, 
ch.  8  (Hint,  of  the  Reformation,  hk.  10,  ch.  10-11). 
— "  Had  the  feudal  lords  granted  proper  and  fair 
reforms  long  ago,  they  would  never  have  heard 
of  these  twelve  articles.  But  they  had  refused 
i-eform,  and  the_v  now  had  to  meet  revolution. 
And  they  knew  of  but  one  way  of  meeting  it, 
namely,  by  the  sword.  The  lords  of  the  Swabian 
League  sent  their  army  of  foot  and  horsemen, 
under  their  captain,  George  Truch.sess.  The 
poor  peasants  could  not  hold  out  against  trained 
soldiers  and  cavalry.  Two  battles  on  the  Dan- 
ube, in  which  thousands  of  peasants  were  slain, 
or  drowned  in  the  river,  and  a  third  equally 
bloody  one  in  Algau,  near  the  Bodeu  .See,  crushed 
this  rebellion  in  Swabia,  as  former  rebellions  had 
so  often  been  crushed  before.  This  was  early  in 
April  1.525.  But  in  the  meantime  the  revolution 
had  spread  further  north.  In  the  valley  of  the 
I^cckar  a  body  of  6,000  peasants  had  come  to- 
gether, enraged  by  the  news  of  the  slaughter  of 
their  fellow  peasants  in  the  south  of  Swabia." 
They  stormed  the  castle  of  the  J'oung  Count  von 
Helfenstein,  who  had  recently  cut  the  throats  of 
some  peasants  who  met  him  on  the  road,  and  put 
the  Count  to  death,  with  60  of  his  companions. 
"A  yell  of  horror  was  raised  through  Germany 
at  the  news  of  the  peasants'  revenge.  Xo  yell 
had  risen  when  the  Count  cut  peasants'  throats, 
or  the  Swabian  lords  slew  thousands  of  peasant 
rebels.  Europe  had  not  3-et  learned  to  mete  out 
the  same  measure  of  justice  to  noble  and  common 
blood.  .  .  .  The  revolution  spread,  and  the  reign 
of  terror  spread  with  it.  North  and  east  of  tlie 
valley  of  the  Xeekar,  among  the  little  towns  of 
Franconia,  and  in  the  valleys  of  the  JIaiue,  other 
bands  of  peasants,  mustering  by  thousands,  de- 
stroyed alike  cloisters  and  castles.  Two  hundred 
of  tiiese  lighted  the  night  with  their  flames  during 
the  few  weeks  of  their  temporary  triumiih.  And 
here  another  feature  of  the  revolution  became 
prominent.  The  little  towns  were  already  .  .  . 
passing  through  an  internal  revolution.  The 
artisans  were  rising  against  the  wealthier  burgh- 
ers, overturning  the  town  councils,  and  electing 
committees  of  artisans  in  their  place,  making 
sudden  changes  in  religion,  putting  down  the 
!Mass,  unfrocking  (iriests  aud  monks,  and  in  fact, 
in  the  interests  of  what  they  thought  to  be  the 
gospel,  turning  all  things  upside  down.  ...  It 
was  during  tlie  Franconian  rebellion  that  the 
peasants  chose  the  robber  knight  Goetz  von  Ber- 
liehingen  as  their  leader.  It  did  them  no  good. 
3Iore  than  a  robber  chief  was  needeil  to  cope 
with  soldiers  used  to  war.  .  .  .  While  all  this 
was  going  on  in  the  valleys  of  the  Maine,  the 
revolution  had  crossed  the  Rhine  into  Elsass  and 
Lothringen,  aud  the  Palatinate  about  Spires  and 
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Wonus,  and  iti  tlic  month  of  May  liad  been 
cruslied  iu  blood,  as  in  Swaljia  and  Franeonia. 
South  and  east,  in  Bavaria,  in  the  Tyrol,  and  in 
Cai'inthia  also,  castles  and  monasteries  went  up 
in  llames,  and  then,  wlien  the  tide  of  vietory 
turned,  the  hurning  houses  and  farms  of  the 
peasants  lit  up  the  iii^rht  and  their  blood  tiowed 
freely.  ^Meanwhile  3!unzer,  wlio  had  done  so 
much  to  stir  up  the  peasantry  in  the  south  to 
rebel,  had  j,'onc  north  into  Thuriniria,  and  headed 
a  revolution  in  the  town  of  ^li'dliausen.  and  be- 
oanic  a  .sort  of  Savonarola  of  a  madder  kind.  .  .  . 
But  the  end  was  coming.  Tlie  jirinees,  with 
their  disciplined  troops,  came  nearer  and  nearer. 
What  could  .Miinzer  do  with  his  S.llOl)  jieasants? 
He  pointed  to  a  rainbow  and  expected  a  miracle, 
but  no  miracle  came.  The  battle,  of  course,  was 
lost;  ."),(IIK)  peasants  lay  dead  upon  the  tield  near 
the  little  town  of  Frankenhausen,  where  it  was 
fought.  Miinzer  lied  and  concealed  himself  in  a 
bed,  but  was  found  and  taken  before  the  ])rinces, 
thrust  into  a  dungeon,  and  afterwards  belieaded. 
So  ended  the  wild  career  of  this  niisnuided,  fa- 
natical, self-deceived,  but  yet,  as  we  must  think, 
earnest  and  in  many  ways  heroic  spirit.  .  .  . 
The  i)rinees  and  nobles  now  everywhere  jire- 
vailed  over  the  insurgent  peasants.  Lutlier, 
writing  on  June  21,  1525,  says:  —  '  It  is  a  certain 
fact,  that  in  Franeonia  11,000  |icasants  have  been 
.slain.  JIarkgraf  Casimir  is  cruelly  .severe  upon 
his  peasants,  who  have  twice  brok<'n  faith  with 
him.  In  the  Duchy  of  Wurtembcrg,  G,(KJO  have 
l)een  killed;  indifferent  plaeesin  Swaliia,  10,000. 
It  is  said  that  in  Alsace  the  Duke  of  Lorraine 
has  slain  20,000.  Thus  everywhere  the  wretched 
peasants  are  cut  down. ' .  .  .  Before  the  Peasants' 
War  was  ended  at  least  100,000  perished,  or 
twenty  times  as  many  as  were  put  to  death  in 
Paris  during  the  Keign  of  Terror  in  1793.  .  .  . 
Luther,  throughout  the  Peasants'  War,  sided 
with  the  ruling  powers.  .  .  .  The  reform  he 
sought  was  by  means  of  the  civil  power;  and  iu 
order  to  clear  himself  and  his  cause  from  all  par- 
ticipation iu  the  wild  doings  of  the  peasantry, 
he  publicly  exliorted  the  princes  to  crush  their 
rebellion." — F.  Scebohm,  The  Era  of  the  Protes- 
tant Ri'i-dlution,  pt.  2,  c?i.  5. 

Also  in  :  L.  von  Ranke,  Ilixt.  of  the  Reforma- 
tion ill  Germany,  hk.  3,  ch.  6  (r.  2). — P.  Baj-ne, 
M((rtiii  Luther:  IHk  Life  and  Work,  bk.  11  (r.  2). 
— J.  Kostlin,  Life  (f  Luther,  pt.  4,  ch.  .5. — C.  W. 
C.  Oman,  The  German  Peasant  M'ar  of  1535 
(Knr/.  Hist.  Iie>:.  r.  5).   ' 

A.  D.  1525-1529. — League  of  Torgau. — The 
Diets  at  Spires. — Legal  recognition  of  the  Re- 
formed Religion,  and  the  withdrawal  of  it. — 
The  Protest  which  gave  rise  to  the  name 
"Protestants."     Sn- Pai-atv:  A.  D.  l.-rJ-l-l. ■)•.'!!. 

A.  D.  1529. — Turkish  invasion  of  Austria. — 
Siege  of  Vienna.  See  IIu-N(i.vRv:  A.  I).  l.")20- 
loOT. 

A.  D.  1530.— The  Diet  at  Augsburg.— The 
signing  and  reading  of  the  Protestant  Con- 
fession of  Faith. — The  condemnatory  decree. 
— Breach  between  the  Protestants  and  the  em- 
peror.     Scr  l>Ai'A(  v;   A.  D.  l.");!0-l.-|:!l. 

A.  D.  1530-1532. — The  Augsburg  Decree. — 
Alarm  of  the  Protestants. — Their  League  of 
Smalkalde  and  alliance  with  the  king  of 
France. — Pacification  of  Nuremberg  with  the 
emperor. — Expulsion  of  the  Turks  from  Hun- 
gary.— The  decree  issued  by  the  Diet  at  Augs- 
iung  was  condemnatory  of  most   of   the  tenets 


peculiar  to  the  [irotestants,  "  forbiilding  any  jxi-- 
son  to  protect  or  tolerate  such  as  tau.ght  "them, 
enjoining  a  strict  observance  of  the  established 
rites,  and  prohibiting  any  farther  innovation, 
under  severe  penalties.  All  orders  of  men  were 
rcMpiired  to  assist  with  their  persons  and  fortunes 
in  carrying  this  decree  into  execution;  and  such 
as  refused  to  oliey  it  were  declared  incapalilc  of 
acting  as  ,iu(lgcs,  or  of  appearing  as  parlies  in 
the  imperial  cliamber,  the  suiu-cmc  court  of  jtidi- 
caturc  in  the  empire.  To  all  which  was  sub- 
.ioined  a  promise,  that  an  application  should  be 
made  to  the  pope,  requiring  him  to  call  a  general 
council  within  si.x  months,  in  order  to  terminate 
all  controversies  by  its  sovereign  decisions.  The 
severity  of  this  decree,  which  was  considered  as 
a  prelude  to  the  must  violent  persccuticm,  alarmed 
the  protestants,  and  convinced  them  that  the  em 
])eror-\vas  resolved  on  their  destruction."  I'nder 
these  circumstances,  the  protestant  princes  met 
at  Smalkalde,  December  22,  1530,  and  there  "con- 
cluded a  lea,^-ue  of  mutual  defence  against  all 
aggressors,  by  which  they  formed  the  protestant 
states  of  the  em])ire  into  one  regular  body,  and, 
beginning  already  to  consider  themselves  as  such, 
the}'  resolved  to  apply  to  the  kings  of  France 
and  England,  and  to  implore  them  to  put  ionise 
and  assist  their  new  confederacy.  An  all'air  not 
connected  with  religion  furnished  them  with  a 
pretence  for  courting  the  aid  of  foreign  iiriiiccs, " 
This  was  the  election  of  the  emperor's  brother, 
Ferdinand,  to  be  King  of  the  BomaiLs,  against 
wliicli  they  had  protested  vigorously,  "  When 
the  jirotestants,  who  were  asscmliled  a  sccoiul 
time  at  Smalkalde  [February,  1.531].  received  an 
account  of  this  transaction,  and  heard,  at  tlie 
same  time,  that  prosecutions  were  commenced  in 
the  imperial  chamber  against  some  of  their  num- 
ber, on  account  of  their  religious  principles,  they 
thought  it  necessary,  not  only  to  renew  their 
former  confederacy,  but  immediately  to  despatch 
their  ambassadors  into  France  and  England." 
The  king  of  France  "listened  with  the  "utmost 
eagerness  to  the  complaints  of  the  protestant 
princes;  and,  without  seeming  to  countenance 
their  religious  opinions,  determined  secretly  to 
cherish  those  sparks  of  ]iolitical  discord  which 
might  be  afterwards  kinifled  into  a  tianie.  For 
this  purpose  he  .sent  William  de  Bellay,  one  of 
the  ablest  negotiators  in  France,  into  Germany, 
who,  visiting  the  courts  of  the  maleconteiit 
princes,  and  heightening  their  ill-hiiinour  by 
various  arts,  concluded  an  alliance  between  them 
and  his  master,  which,  though  concealed  lU  that 
time,  and  productive  of  no  immediate  elfects, 
laid  the  foundation  of  a  union  fatal  on  many  oc- 
casions to  t'harles's  ambitious  pro,ieets.  .  .  .  The 
king  of  England  [Henry  VIII,],  liighly  incensed 
against  Cliarles,  in  complai.sance  to  whom,  the 
liope  had  long  retanled,  and  now  openly  opjiosed, 
his  divorce  [from  C^atliarine  of  Aragon],  was  no 
less  disposed  than  Francis  to  strengthen  a  league 
which  might  be  rendered  so  formidable  to  the 
eiiiperor.  But  his  favourite  project  of  the  divorce 
led  him  into  such  a  labj-rinth  of  schemes  and  ne- 
gotiations, and  he  was,  at  the  same  time,  so  in- 
tent on  abolishing  the  papal  jurisdiction  in  Eng- 
land, tliat  he  had  no  leisure  for  foreign  affairs. 
Tills  obliged  him  to  rest  satisfied  with  .giving 
general  promises,  together  with  a  small  supply  in 
money,  to  the  confederates  of  Smalkalde,  Mean- 
while, many  circumstances  convinced  Cliarles 
that  this  was  not  a  juncture"  in  which  lie  could 
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afford  to  let  his  zoal  for  tlic  ohurcli  |iusli  liim  lo 
e.xtrpinities  with  tlie  protfstiints.  "Negotiations 
were,  accordingly,  carried  on  by  his  direction 
witli  tlie  elector  of  Sa.xony  and  his  associates; 
after  many  delays  .  .  .  terms  of  paciticaliou 
were  agreed  upon  at  Nuremlierg  [July  23],  and 
ratified  solemnly  in  the  diet  at  Uatislion  [August 
.'i].  In  this  treaty  it  was  stipulated :  that  univer- 
sal peace  bo  established  in  Germany,  until  tlic 
meeting  of  a  general  council,  the  convocation  of 
whicli  within  si.\  mouths  tlie  emperor  shall  en- 
tleavour  to  procure ;  that  no  person  shall  be  mo- 
lested on  account  of  religion ;  that  a  stop  shall  lie 
jHit  to  all  processes  begun  by  tlie  imperial  cliani- 
lier  against  protestants,  and  the  sentences  already 
]iasscd  to  tlieir  detriment  shall  be  declared  void. 
(Jn  tlieir  iiart,  the  protestants  engaged  to  a.ssist 
tlie  emperor  witli  all  their  forces  in  resisting  the 
invasion  of  the  Turks.  .  .  .  Tlie  protestants  of 
Germany,  who  had  liithcrto  been  viewed  only  as 
a  religious  sect,  came  henceforth  to  be  considered 
as  a  political  body  of  no  small  consequence.  The 
intelligence  which  Charles  received  of  Solyman's 
having  entered  Hungaiy,  at  the  head  of  300,000 
men,  brought  the  deliberations  of  the  diet  at 
Hatisbon  to  a  period.  .  .  .  The  protestants,  as  a 
testimonj-  of  tlieir  gratitude  to  the  emperor,  ex- 
erted themselves  with  extraordinary  zeal,  and 
brought  into  tlie  field  forces  which  exceeded  in 
number  the  (juota  impo.sed  on  them;  and  the 
catholics  imitating  their  example,  one  of  the 
greatest  and  best-appointed  armies  that  liad  ever 
been  levied  in  Germany,  assembled  near  Vienna. 
.  .  .  It  amounted  in  all  to  90,000  disciplined  foot, 
and  30,000  liorse,  besides  a  prodigious  swarm  of 
irregulars.  Of  this  vast  army  .  .  .  the  emperor 
took  the  command  in  [lerson ;  and  mankind 
waited  in  suspense  the  Issue  of  a  decisive  battle 
between  the  two  greatest  monarchs  in  the  world. 
But  each  of  them  dreading  tlic  other's  power  and 
good  fortune,  they  both  conducted  their  oper- 
ations with  such  excessive  caution,  that  a  cam- 
paign for  which  such  immense  preparations  had 
been  made  ended  without  any  memorable  event. 
Solyman,  finding  it  impossible  to  gain  ground 
upon  an  enemy  alwa3's  attentive  and  on  his 
guard,  marched  back  to  Constantinople  towards 
the  end  of  autumn.  .  .  .  About  the  beginning  of 
this  campaign,  tlie  elector  of  Saxony  died,  and 
was  succeeded  by  his  son  .John  Frederick.  .  .  . 
Immeiliately  after  the  retreat  of  the  Turks, 
Charles,  imjiatient  to  revisit  Spain,  set  out,  on 
his  wav  thither,  for  Italy." — W.  Robertson,  Hist, 
of  the  Reign  of  Chaiies  V. ,  lik.  5. 

At.so  IX:  L.  von  R;inke,  Hid.  of  tlie  Reforma- 
tion io  Orniadii/,  hk.  6,  eh.  1-8  (r.  8).— H.  Steb- 
liing.  Hist,  of  the  Reforniiition,  eh.  1-2-13  (i:  2). 

A.  D.  1532-1536. — Fanaticism  of  the  Ana- 
baptists of  Miinster. — Siege  and  capture  of 
the  city.     Sec  Anailm'TIsts  oi--  .Mi-xsTHi!. 

A.  D.  1533-1546. — Mercenary  aspects  of  the 
Reformation.— Protestant  intolerance. — Union 
with  the  Swiss  Reformers. — The  Catholic 
Holy  League. — Preparations  for  war. —  ■  Diir 
ing  the  next  few  years  [after  the  peace  concluded 
at  Nuremberg]  there  was  no  open  hostility  be- 
tween the  two  religious  parties.  .  .  .  But  there 
was  dissension  enough.  In  the  first  place  there 
was  much  disputation  as  to  the  meaning  of  the 
articles  concluded  at  Nuremberg.  The  catholic 
princes,  under  the  pretext  that,  if  no  man  was  to 
be  disturbed  for  his  faith,  or  for  things  depend- 
ing on  faith,   he  was  still  amenable  for  certain 


offences  against  the  church,  wbiili  were  purely 
of  a  civil  nature,  were  eager  that  the  imjjerial 
chamber  should  take  cognisance  of  future  cases, 
at  least,  where  protestants  should  seek  to  invade 
the  temporalities  of  the  church.  .  .  .  But  noth- 
ing was  effected  ;  the  tribunal  was  too  powerless 
to  enforce  its  decrees.  In  1584.  the  protestants. 
in  a  public  assembly,  renounced  all  obedience  to 
the  chamber;  yet  they  did  not  cease  to  appropri- 
ate to  themselves  the  property  of  such  monas- 
teries and  churches  as,  by  the  conversion  of 
catholics  to  their  faith  —  and  that  faith  was  con- 
tinually progressive —  lay  w-ithiu  their  jurisdic- 
tion. We  need  scarcely  observe,  that  tlie  pros- 
])ect  of  spoliation  was  often  the  most  jiowerful 
inducement  with  the  princes  and  nobles  to  change 
their  religion.  When  the)-,  or  the  magistracy  of 
any  particular  city,  renounced  the  faith  hitherto 
established,  the  people  were  expected  to  follow 
tlie  example:  the  moment  Lutheranism  was  es- 
tablished in  its  place,  the  ancient  faith  was  abol- 
ished;  nobody  was  allowed  to  profess  it;  and, 
with  one  common  accord,  all  who  had  any  pros- 
pect of  benefiting  by  the  change  threw  themselves 
on  the  domains  of  the  expelled  clergy.  That  the 
latter  should  complain  before  the  only  tribunal 
where  justice  could  be  expected,  was  natural; 
nor  can  we  be  surprised  that  the  plunderers 
should  soon  deny,  in  religious  affairs,  the  juris- 
diction of  that  tribunal.  From  the  departure  of 
the  emperor  to  the  year  1.538,  some  hundreds  of 
domains  were  thus  seized,  and  some  hundreds  of 
eomijlaiuts  addressed  to  him  by  jiarties  who  re- 
solved to  interpret  the  articles  of  Nuremberg  in 
their  own  way.  The  protestants  declared,  in  a 
letter  to  him,  that  their  consciences  would  not 
allow  them  to  tolerate  any  papist  in  their  states. 
.  .  .  By  espousing  the  cau.se  of  the  exiled  duke 
of  Wittemberg,  they  procured  a  powerful  ally. 
.  .  .  But  a  greater  advantage  was  the  union  of 
the  sacramentarians  [the  Swiss  reformers,  who 
accepted  the  doctrine  of  Zwingli  respecting  the 
purely  symbolical  significance  of  the  commemo- 
ration of  the  Lord's  Supper  —  see  Switzerl.\.xd: 
A.  I).  1.528-1.531]  with  the  Lutherans.  Of  such  a 
result,  at  the  diet  of  Augsburg,  there  was  not  the 
least  hope ;  but  Bucer,  being  deputed  by  the  im- 
perial cities  to  ascertain  whether  a  union  might 
not  be  effected,  laboured  so  zealously  at  the  task 
that  it  was  effected.  He  consented  to  modify 
some  of  his  former  opinions;  or  at  least  to  wrap 
them  in  language  so  equivocal  that  tlie\'  might 
mean  anything  or  nothing  at  the  pleasure  of  the 
holder.  The  Swiss,  indeed,  especially  tho.se  of 
Zurich,  refused  to  sanction  the  articles  on  which 
Luther  and  Bucer  had  agreed.  Still,  by  the 
union  of  all  protestant  German)'  under  the  same 
banners,  much  was  gained.  ...  In  the  mean- 
time, the  dissensions  between  the  two  great  par- 
ties augmented  from  day  to  day.  To  jjacify 
them,  Charles  sent  fruitless  embassies.  Roused 
by  the  apparent  danger,  in  1.538,  the  catliolic 
princes  formed,  at  Nuremberg,  a  counter  league 
to  that  of  Smalcald  [calling  it  the  Holy  League]. 
.  .  .  The  death  of  Luther's  o]<l  enemy.  George, 
(hike  of  Saxony  [1539],  transferred  the  dominion 
of  that  jirince's  states  into  the  hands  of  [his 
brother  llenry]  a  Lutheran.  Henry,  duke  of 
Brunswick,  was  now  tlie  only  great  secular  prince 
in  the  north  of  Germany  who  adhered  to  the 
Roman  catholic  faith.  ...  A  truce  was  con- 
cluded at  Frankfort,  in  1.589;  but  it  could  not 
remove  the  existing  auimositv.  which  was  dailv 
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avignuMitcd.  Botli  partips  were  in  the  wronir. 
...  At  the  close  of  l.')40,  Worms  was  the  scene 
of  a  conference  very  different  from  that  wliere,  20 
years  lieforc.  Luther  had  been  proscribed.  There 
was  an  iiilermiiiable  theological  disputation.  .  .  . 
As  litlle  good  resulted,  Charles,  who  was  hasten- 
ing from  the  Low  Countries  to  his  German  do- 
minions, evoked  the  affair  before  a  diet  at  Ralis 
bon,  in  April,  l.j41.  .  .  .  The  diet  of  Ratisbon 
was  well  attended ;  and  never  did  prince  e.xert 
himself  more  zealously  than  Charles  to  make 
peace  between  his  angry  sul)jeets.  But.  .  .  all 
that  could  be  obtained  was,  that  things  slioidd 
be  sulTered  to  remain  in  their  present  state  until 
a  future  diet  or  a  general  council.  The  reduc- 
tion of  Bulla,  however,  by  the  Turks,  rendered 
king  Ferdinand,  his  brother,  and  the  whole  of 
Gerinany,  eager  for  an  immediate  settlement  of 
the  dispute.  .  .  .  Hence  the  diet  of  Spires  in 
l-)42.  If,  in  regard  to  religion,  nothing  detinitive 
was  arranged,  except  the  selection  ot  Trent  as 
the  place  most  suitable  for  a  general  council,  one 
good  end  was  secured  —  supplies  for  the  war 
with  the  Turks.  The  campaign,  however,  which 
passed  without  an  action,  was  inglorious  to  the 
Germans,  who  appear  to  have  Ijcen  in  a  lamen- 
table state  of  discipline.  Xor  was  the  public 
satisfaction  much  increased  by  the  disputes  of 
the  Smalcald  league  with  Henry  of  Brunswick. 
The  duke  was  angry  with  his  subjects  of  Bruns- 
wick and  Breslau,  who  adhered  to  the  protestant 
league;  and  though  he  had  reason  enough  to  be 
dissatistieil  with  both,  nothing  could  be  more 
vc.\atious  than  his  conduct  towards  tliem.  In 
revenge,  the  league  of  Smalcald  sent  19,000  men 
into  the  Held, —  a  formidable  display  of  protes- 
tant power!  —  and  Henry  was  e.vpelleil  from  his 
hereditary  states,  which  were  seized  by  the  vic- 
tors. He  invoked  the  aid  of  the  imperial  cham- 
l)er,  which  cited  the  chiefs  of  the  league;  but  as, 
in  l.jUS,  the  competency  of  that  tribunal  had 
been  denied  in  religious,  so  now  it  was  denied  in 
civil  matters.  .  .  .  The  following  years  exhibit 
on  both  sides  the  same  jealousy,  the  same  du- 
plicity, often  the  same  violence  where  the  mask 
was  no  longer  required,  with  as  many  inelfectual 
attemjits  to  procure  a  union  between  them.  .  .  . 
The  progress  of  events  continued  to  favour  the 
reformers.  They  had  already  two  votes  in  the 
electoral  college, —  those  of  Sa.xouy  and  Branden- 
burg; they  were  now  to  have  the  preponderance; 
for  the  elector  palatine  and  Herman  archbishop 
of  Cologne  abjured  their  religion,  thus  placing 
at  the  command  of  the  reformed  party  four  votes 
against  three.  But  this  numerical  superiority 
did  not  long  remain.  .  .  .  The  pope  excommuni- 
cated the  archbishop,  deposed  him  from  his  dig- 
nity, and  ordered  the  chapter  to  proceed  to  a 
new  idection ;  and  when  Herman  refused  to  obey, 
Charles  sent  troops  to  expel  him,  and  to  instal 
the  archbishop  elect.  Count  Adolf  of  Xas.sau. 
Herman  retired  to  liis  patrimonial  estates,  where 
he  died  in  the  profession  of  the  reformed  religion. 
These  events  mortifled  the  members  of  the  Smal- 
cald league;  but  they  were  soon  partially  con- 
soled by  the  capture  of  Henr}-  duke  of  Bruns- 
wick [io46],  wlio  had  the  temerity  to  collect 
troops  and  iuv.ide  his  patrimonial  dominions. 
Their  success  gave  umbrage  to  the  emperor.  .  .  . 
He  knew  that  the  confederates  had  already  20,000 
men  tuider  arms,  and  that  they  were  actively, 
however  .secretly,  augmenting  their  forces.  His 
first  care  was  to  cause  troops  to  be  as  secretly 


collected  in  his  hereditary  states;  his  second,  to 
seduce,  if  possible,  some  leaders  of  the  protes- 
tants.  'With  Maurice  duke  of  Saxony  he  was 
soon  successful;  and  eventually  with  the  two 
margraves  of  Brandenburg,  who  agreed  to  make 
lireparations  for  a  campaign  and  join  him  at  the 
proper  moment.  .  .  .  His  convocation  of  the  diet 
:it  Katisbon  [1546],  which  after  a  vain  parade 
ended  in  nothing,  was  only  to  hide  his  real  de- 
signs. As  he  began  to  throw  olf  the  mask,  the 
reformed  theologians  precipitately  withdrew; 
and  both  parties  took  the  field,  but  not  until  Ihey 
had  each  published  a  manifesto  to  justify  this 
extreme  proceeding.  In  each  there  was  much 
truth,  and  more  falsehood." — S.  A.  Dunliam, 
Ih'sl.  (if  the  GiriiKuiic  Empire,  hk.  'A,  eh.  2  (c  3). 

A.  b.  1542-1544. — War  with  Francis  I.  of 
France. —  Battle  of  Cerisoles. —  Treaty  of 
Crespy.     See  France :   A.  I>.  l-5:!2-1.54T. 

A.  D.  1542-1563.— The  beginning  of  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  reaction. — The  Council  of  Trent. 
SeeP.M-.\cv:   A.  1).  1. 5:17-1 5(i:!. 

A.  D.  1546-1552. — War  of  Charles  against 
the  Protestants. — The  treachery  of  Maurice  of 
Saxony. — The  battle  of  Muhlberg. — The  em- 
peror's proposed  "Interim"  and  its  failure. — 
His  reverse  of  fortune. — Protestantism  trium- 
phant.—  The  Treaty  of  Passau. — "  l^uthers 
death  [which  occurred  in  1540J  made  no  change  ' 
in  the  resolution  which  Charles  had  at  last  taken 
to  crush  the  Reformation  in  his  German  dominions 
by  force  of  arms;  on  the  contrary,  he  was  more 
than  ever  stimulated  to  carry  out  his  purpo.se  by 
two  occurrences;  the  adoption  of  the  new  re- 
ligion by  one  who  was  not  only  an  Elector  of  the 
Empire,  but  one  of  tlie  chief  prelates  of  the 
Church,  the  Prince-Archbishop  of  Cologne.  .  .  . 
The  other  event  that  influenced  him  was  the  re- 
fusal of  the  Protestants  to  accept  as  binding  the 
decrees  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  which  was  com- 
jiosed  of  scarcely  any  members  but  a  few  Italian 
and  Spanish  prelates,  and  from  which  flu-y  ap- 
pealed to  either  a  free  general  Council  or  a  na- 
tional Council  of  the  Empire;  offering,  at  the 
same  time,  if  Charles  should  prefer  it,  to  submit 
the  whole  question  of  religion  to  a  joint  Commis- 
sion, composed  of  divines  of  each  part)-.  These 
remonstrances,  however,  the  Emperor  treated 
with  contempt.  He  had  been  for  some  time  .se- 
cretly rai.sing  troops  in  different  quarters;  and, 
early  in  1.546,  he  m.ade  a  fresh  treaty  with  the 
Pope,  by  which  he  bound  himself  instantly  to 
commence  warlike  operation.s,  and  which,  though 
it  had  been  negotiated  as  a  secret  treaty,  Paul 
instantly  published,  to  prevent  any  retraction  or 
delay  on  his  part.  AVar  therefore  now  began, 
though  Charles  professed  to  enter  ujion  it,  not 
for  tile  purpose  of  enforcinga  particular  religious 
l)(.lief  on  the  recusants,  but  for  that  of  re-estab- 
lishing the  Imperial  authority,  which,  as  he  af- 
tirmed,  many  of  the  confederate  princes  had 
disowned.  Such  a  pretext  he  expected  to  sow 
disunion  in  the  body,  some  members  of  wliicli 
were  far  from  desirous  to  weaken  the  great  eon- 
federac.v  of  the  Empire;  and,  in  effect,  it  <lid  pro- 
duce a  hesitation  in  their  early  steps  that  had  the 
most  important  consequences  on  the  first  cam- 
paign ;  for,  in  spite  of  the  length  of  time  during 
which  he  had  secretly  been  preparing  for  war, 
when  it  came  they  were  more  read)'  than  he. 
They  at  once  took  the  field  with  an  army  of 
90,000  men  and  120  guns,  while  he,  for  the  first  few 
weeks  after  the  declaration  of  war,  had  hardly 
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10,000  men  with  liim  in  Ratisbon.  .  .  .  But  the 
advantage  of  a  single  over  a  divided  command 
was  perhaps  never  more  clearly  exemplifled  than 
in  the  first  operations  of  the  two  armies.  He, 
as  the  weaker  party,  took  up  a  defensive  posi- 
tion near  Ingolstadt ;  but,  though  they  advanced 
within  sight  of  liis  lines,  they  could  not  agree  on 
the  mode  of  attack,  or  even  on  the  prudence  of 
attacking  him  at  all.  ...  At  last,  the  confeder- 
ates actually  drew  off,  and  Charles,  advancing, 
made  himself  master  of  many  important  towns, 
which  their  irresolution  alone  had  enabled  him  to 
approach. "  Meanwhile  the  Emperor  had  won  an 
important  ally.  This  was  Duke  Maurice,  of  the 
Albertine  line  of  the  House  of  Saxony  (see  Sax- 
ony: A.  D.  1180-1553),  to  whom  several  oppor- 
tune deaths  had  given  the  ducal  seat  unexpect- 
edly, in  1541,  and  whose  ambition  now  hungered 
for  the  Electorate,  which  was  held  by  the  other 
(the  Ernestine)  branch  of  the  family.  He  con- 
ceived the  idea  of  profiting  b}-  the  troubles  of  the 
time  to  win  possession  of  it.  "With  this  view, 
though  he  also  was  a  Protestant,  he  tendered  his 
services  to  the  Emperor,  who,  in  spite  of  his 
youth,  discerned  in  him  a  promise  of  very  su- 
perior capacity,  gladly  accepted  his  aid,  and 
promised  to  reward  him  with  the  territories  which 
he  coveted.  The  advantages  which  Protestant- 
ism eventually  derived  from  ilaurice's  success 
has  blinded  some  historians  to  the  infamy  of  the 
conduct  by  which  he  achieved  it.  .  .  .  The  Elec- 
tor [.John  Frederick]  was  his  [second]  cousin ; 
the  Landgrave  of  Hesse  was  his  father-in-law. 
Pleading  an  unwillingness  while  so  j'oung  (he 
was  barelj'  21)  to  engage  in  the  war,  he  volun- 
teered to  undertake  the  protection  of  his  cousin's 
dominions  during  his  absence  in  the  field.  His 
offer  was  thankfully  accepted;  biit  he  was  no 
sooner  installed  in  his  charge  than  he  began  to 
negotiate  with  the  enemy  to  invade  the  territories 
which  he  had  boimd  himself  to  protect.  And  on 
receiving  from  Charles  a  copy  of  a  decree,  called 
the  Ban  of  the  Empire,  which  had  just  been  issued 
against  both  the  Elector  and  the  Landgrave,  he 
at  once  raised  a  force  of  his  own,  with  which  he 
overran  one  portion  of  [the  Elector's]  dominions, 
while  a  division  of  the  Imperial  army  attacked 
the  rest:  and  he  would  probably  have  succeeded 
at  once  in  subduing  the  whole  Electorate,  had  the 
main  body  of  the  Protestants  been  able  to  maintain 
the  war  on  the  Danube."  But  Charles's  successes 
there  brought  about  a  suspension  of  hostilities 
which  enabled  the  Elector  to  return  and  "chastise 
Maurice  for  his  treachery;  to  drive  hlni  not  only 
from  the  towns  and  districts  which  he  had  seized, 
but  to  .strip  him  also  of  the  greater  part  of  the 
territory  which  belonged  to  him  by  inheritance. " 
Charles  was  unable,  at  first,  to  give  any  assis- 
tance to  his  ally.  The  Elector, "however,  who 
was  the  worst  of  generals,  so  scattered  his  forces 
that  when,  "on  the  33d  of  April  [1547],  Charles 
reached  the  Elbe  and  prepared  to  attack  him.  he 
had  no  advantage  over  his  assailant  but  that  of 
position.  That  indeed  was  very  strong.  He  lay 
at  Muhlberg,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river, 
which  at  that  point  is  300  yards  wide  and  more 
than  four  feet  deep,  with  a  stream  so  rapid  as  to 
render  the  passage,  even  for  horsemen,  a  task  of 
great  difficulty  and  danger."  Against  the  re- 
monstrances of  his  ablest  general,  the  Duke  of 
Alva,  Charles,  favored  by  a  heavy  fog,  led  his 
army  across  the  river  and  boldly  attacked.  The 
Elector  attempted  to  retreat,  but  his  retreat  be- 


came a  rout.  JIany  fell,  but  many  more  were 
taken  prisoners,  including  the  Elector  and  the 
Landgrave  of  Hesse.  The  victory  was  decisive 
for  the  time,  and  Charles  used  it  without  modera- 
tion or  generosity.  He  declared  a  forfeiture  of  the 
whole  Electorate  of  Saxony  by  John  Frederick, 
and  conferred  it  upon  the  treacherous  Maurice; 
and, ' '  though  Maurice  was  son-in-law  of  the  Land- 
grave of  Hesse,  he  stripped  that  prince  of  his  terri- 
tories, and,  by  a  device  scarcely  removed  from  the 
tricks  of  a  kidnapper,  threw  him  also  into  prison. " 
Charles  seemed  now  to  be  completely  master  of 
the  situation  in  Germany,  and  there  was  little  op- 
position to  his  will  in  a  diet  which  he  convened 
at  Augsburg. — C.  D.  Yonge,  Three  Centuries  of 
Modern  IlUtoi^j,  ch.  4. — "He  opened  the  Diet  of 
Augsburg  (September  1,  1547),  in  the  hope  of 
finally  bringing  about  the  union  so  long  desired 
and  so  frequently  attempted,  but  which  he  de- 
spaired of  effecting  through  a  council  which  the 
Protestants  had  rejected  in  advance.  .  .  .  By 
the  famous  'Interim'  of  Augsburg  —  the  joint 
production  of  Julius  von  Pflug.  Bishop  of  Xaum- 
berg;  Michael  Helding,  coadjutor  of  Mentz;  and 
the  wily  and  subtle  .John  Agricola,  preacher  to 
the  Elector  of  Brandenburg  —  Protestants  were 
permitted  to  receive  the  Holy  Eucharist  under 
both  kinds ;  the  Protestant  clergy  already  married 
to  retain  their  wives;  and  a  tacit  approval  given 
to  the  retention  of  property  already  taken  from 
the  Church.  This  instrument  was,  from  begin- 
ning to  end,  a  masterpiece  of  duplicity,  and  as 
such  satisfied  no  party.  The  Catholics  of  Ger- 
many, the  Protestants,  and  the  Court  of  Rome, 
each  took  exception  to  it.  .  .  .  Maurice,  the  new 
Elector  of  Saxony,  unwilling  to  give  the  Interim 
an  unconditional  approval,  consulted  with  a  num- 
ber of  Protestant  theologians,  headed  by  Jlelanc- 
thon,  as  to  how  far  he  might  accept  its  provisions 
with  a  safe  conscience.  In  reply  thej-  drew  up 
what  is  known  as  the  Leipsig  Interim  (1.548),  in 
which  they  stated  that  questions  of  ritual  and 
ceremony,  and  others  of  minor  importance,  which 
they  designated  by  the  generic  word  adiaphora, 
might  be  wholly  overlooked ;  and  even  in  points 
of  a  strictly  doctrinal  character,  the}'  expressed 
themselves  favourable  to  concession  and  compro- 
mise. .  .  .  Such  Lutheran  preachers  ;is  professed 
to  be  faithful  followers  of  their  master,  made  a 
determined  opposition  to  the  '  Interim, 'and  began 
a  vigorous  as.sanlt  upon  its  adiaphoristic  clauses. 
The  Anti-adiaphorists,  as  they  were  called,  were 
headed  by  Flacius  lUyricus,  who  being  an  ardent 
disciple  of  Luther's,  and  possessing  somewhat  of 
his  courage  and  energy,  repaired  to  ilagdeburg, 
whose  bold  citizens  were  as  defiant  of  imperial 
power  as  they  were  contemptuous  of  papal  au- 
thority. But  in  spite  of  this  spirited  opposition, 
the  Interim  was  gradually  accepted  by  several 
Protestant  countries  and  cities  —  a  fact  which  en- 
couraged the  emperor  at  the  Diet  of  Augsburg,  in 
1550,  to  make  a  final  effort  to  have  the  Protestants 
attend  the  sessions  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  again 
opened  by  Pope  Julius  III.  .  .  .  After  a  short  de- 
lay, deputies  from  Brandenburg,  Wurtemberg, 
and  Saxony  began  to  appear  at  Trent :  and  even 
the  Wittenberg  theologians,  headed  by  Melanc- 
thon.  were  already  on  their  way  to  the  Council, 
when  ^laurice  of  Sax(jny,  having  secured  all  the 
advantages  he  hoped  to  obtain  by  an  alliance  with 
the  Catholic  party,  and  regardless  of  the  obliga- 
tions by  which  he  was  bound,  proceeded  to  betray 
both   the   emperor  and   his    country.      Having 
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ix'trivcil  a  commission  to  carry  into  effect  the 
ban  of  tlie  empire  passed  upon  JIagileburg,  he 
was  in  a  position  to  asseml)le  a  large  body  of 
troops  in  Germany  without  excitintf  suspicion, 
or  revealing  his  ulterior  purjioses.  Besides  luiit- 
ing  to  himself,  as  confederates  in  his  plot,  John 
Albert,  Duke  of  Jk'cklenliurg;  Albert,  Margrave 
of  Brandenburg;  and  William,  Landgrave  of 
Ilesse,  eldest  son  of  Philip  of  Ilesse,  he  entered 
into  a  secret  treaty  (Oct.  5,  1551)  with  Henry  II., 
King  of  Prance,  who,  as  was  pretended,  coming 
into  Germany  as  the  saviour  of  the  country, 
seized  the  cities  of  Metz,  Toul,  and  Verdun. 
jNIauricc  also  held  out  to  Henry  the  |)rospeet  of 
securing  the  imperial  crown.  Everything  be- 
ing in  readiness  for  action,  JIaurice  advancing 
through  Thuringia,  .seized  the  city  of  Augsburg, 
and  suddenly  made  his  appearance  before  Inns- 
pruek,  whence  the  emperor,  who  lay  sick  of  a 
severe  attack  of  the  gout,  was  hastily  conveyed 
on  a  litter,  through  the  passes  of  the  mountains, 
to  Villach,  in  Carinthia.  "While  Maurice  was  thus 
making  himself  master  of  lunspruck,  the  King 
of  the  French  was  carrying  out  his  |)art  of  the 
jirogramme  by  actively  prosecuting  the  war  in 
Lorraine.  Charles  V.,  now  destitute  of  the  ma- 
terial resources  necessary  to  carry  on  a  succe.ss- 
ful  campaign  against  the  comlnned  armies  of  the 
French  king  and  the  German  princes,  and  de- 
spairing of  putting  an  end  to  the  obstinate  con- 
flict by  his  personal  endeavours,  resolved  to 
re-establish,  if  possible,  his  waning  power  by 
peaceful  negotiations.  To  this  end,  he  commis- 
sioned his  brother  Ferdinand  to  conclude  the 
Treaty  of  Passau  (July  80,  1552).  which  provided 
that  Philip  of  Ilesse  should  be  set  at  liberty,  and 
gave  ])ledges  for  the  speedy  settlement  of  all  re- 
ligious and  political  differences  by  a  Diet,  to  be 
summoned  at  an  early  day.  It  further  provided 
that  neither  the  emperor  nor  the  Protestant 
princes  should  put  any  restraint  upon  freedom  of 
conscience,  and  that  all  questions  arising  in  the 
interval  between  the  two  parties  should  be  re- 
ferred for  settlement  to  an  Imperial  Commis- 
sion, composed  of  an  equal  number  of  Catholics 
and  Protestants.  In  consequence  of  the  war  then 
being  carried  on  by  the  emjiire  against  France 
for  the  recovery  of  tlie  three  bishojirics  of  Lor- 
raine of  which  the  French  had  taken  possession, 
the  Diet  did  not  convene  until  February  5,  1555." 
— J.  Alzog,  Mnnual  of  Univiersal  Church  Histurii, 
V.  3,  pp.  276-279. 

Also  ix:  W,  Robertson,  Uist.  of  the  lieir/n  of 
Charles  V.,  bk.  8-10  (a.  2-3).— L.  von  Hanke, 
Ciml  Wars  and  Munan-h)/  in  France,  eh.  6. — 
E.  E.  Crowe,  Cardinal  GmnveUe  and  Maurice 
of  t<a.rony  {Eminent  Foreian  Statesmen,  v.  1). 
— L.  Ilitusser,  The  Period  of  the  lieforination.  eh. 
15-17.  — G.  P.  Fisher,  Hist,  uf  the  Reformation, 
eh.  5. —  F.  Kohlrausch,  lli-tt.  nf  Oennany,  eh. 
20. 

A.  D.  1547. — Pragmatic  Sanction  of  Charles 
v.,  changing  the  relations  of  the  Netherland 
provinces  to  the  Empire.  See  Xktiikui>.\.\i5s: 
A.  D.  1547. 

A.  D.  1552-1561.— Battle  of  Sievershausen 
and  death  of  Maurice. — The  Religious  Peace 
of  Augsburg. — Abdication  of  Charles  V. — Suc- 
cession of  Ferdinand  I. — The  halting  of  the 
Reformation  and  the  rally  of  Catholic  resis- 
tance,— By  the  treaty  of  Passau,  Maurice  of 
Saxony  bound  himself  to  defend  the  empire 
against  the  French  and  the  Turks.     "  He  accord- 


ingly took  the  field  against  the  latter,  but  with 
little  success,  the  imperial  conunamler,  Castaldo, 
contravening  all  his  efforts  by  plundering  Hini- 
gary  and  drawing  upon  him.self  the  hatred  of  the 
people,  Charles,  meanwhile,  marched  a.gainst 
the  French,  and,  without  hesitation,  a.gain  de- 
liosed  the  corporative  governments  leinstated  by 
Maurice,  on  his  way  through  Augsbiu'g,  Ului, 
Esslingen,  etc.  j\Ietz,  valiantly  defended  by  the 
Duke  do  Guise,  was  vainly  besieged  for  some 
months,  and  the  Emperor  was  at  length  forced  to 
retreat.  The  French  were,  nevertheless,  driven 
out  of  Italy.  The  aged  emperor  now  sighed  for 
peace.  Ferdinand,  averse  to  open  warfare,  jjlaeed 
his  hopes  on  the  imperceptible  effect  of  a  con- 
sistently' pursued  system  of  su])])ression  luul 
Jesuitical  obscurantism.  Maurice  was  answer- 
able for  the  continuance  of  the  peace,  the  terms 
of  which  he  had  presc'ribeil.  .  .  .  Albert  the 
AVild  [of  Brandenburg]  was  the  only  one  among 
the  princes  who  was  still  desirous  of  war.  In 
different  to  aught  else,  he  marched  at  the  head  of 
some  thousand  followers  through  central  Ger- 
many, murdering  and  plundering  as  he  passed 
along,  with  the  intent  of  once  more  laving  the 
Franconian  and  Saxon  bishoprics  waste  in  the 
name  of  the  gospel.  The  ]irinces  at  length 
formed  the  Heidelberg  confeileracy  against  this 
monster  and  the  emperor  put  him  under  the  bann 
of  the  empire,  which  JIauriee  uudertook  to  exe- 
cute, although  he  had  been  his  old  friend  and 
companion  in  arms.  Albert  was  engaged  in 
])lundering  the  archbishoiiric  of  Alagdeburg, 
when  JIauriee  came  up  with  him  at  Sievershaus- 
en. A  murderous  engagement  took  jilaee  (A.  D. 
1553).  Three  of  the  princes  of  Brunswick  were 
slain.  Albert  was  .severely  woimded,  and  Mau- 
rice fell  at  the  moment  when  victory  declared  in 
his  favour,  in  the  33d  year  of  his  age,  in  the 
midst  of  his  promising  career.  .  .  .  Every  ob- 
stacle was  now  removed,  and  a  peace,  known  as 
the  religious  peace  of  Augsburg,  was  concluded 
by  the  diet  held  in  that  city,  A.  D.  1555.  This 
l)eace  was  naturally  a  mere  political  agreement 
jirovisionally  entered  into  by  the  jirinces  for 
the  benelit,  not  of  religion,  but  of  themselves. 
Popular  opinion  was  duml),  knights,  burgesses, 
and  peasants  l)ending  in  lowly  submission  to  the 
mandate  of  their  sovereigns.  By  this  treaty, 
branded  in  history  as  the  most  lawless  ever  con- 
certed in  Germany,  the  jjrineiple  'eujus  regio, 
ejus  religio.'the  faith  of  the  prince  must  be  that 
of  the  people,  was  laid  down.  By  it  not  only  all 
the  Reformed  subjects  of  a  Catholic  prince  were 
exposed  to  the  utmost  cruelty  and  tyraimy,  but 
the  religion  of  each  separ.ate  country  was  rendered 
dependent  on  the  caprice  of  the  rci.gning  prince; 
of  this  the  Pfalz  offered  a  sad  exam|)le,  the  re- 
ligion of  the  people  being  thus  four  times  arbi- 
trarily changed.  .  .  .  Freedom  of  belief,  con- 
tined  to  the  immediate  subjects  of  the  empire, 
for  instance,  to  the  reigning  princes,  the  free 
nobility,  and  the  city  councillors,  was  monopo- 
lized by  at  most  20,000  privileged  persons.  .  .  . 
The  false  peace  concluded  at  Augsburg  was  im- 
mediately followed  by  Charles  V.'s  abdication  of 
bis  numerous  crowns  [see  Netiierl.vnds:  A.  D. 
1555].  He  would  willingly  have  resigned  that 
of  the  empire  to  his  son  Philip,  had  not  the 
Spanisli  education  of  that  prince,  his  gloomy  and 
bigoted  character,  inspired  the  Germans  with  an 
aversion  as  unconquerable  as  that  with  which  he 
beheld  them.     Ferdinand  had,  moreover,  gained 
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the  favour  of  the  German  princes.  Charles, 
nevertheless,  influenced  by  affection  towards  his 
son,  bestowed  upon  him  one  of  the  finest  of  the 
German  provinces,  the  Netherlands,  besides  Spain. 
Jlilan,  Naples,  and  the  West  Indies  (America). 
Ferdinand  received  the  rest  of  the  German 
hereditary  possessions  of  bis  house,  besides  Bo- 
hemia and  Hungary.  .  .  .  Ferdinand  I. ,  opposed 
in  his  hereditary  provinces  by  a  predominating 
Protestant  party,  which  he  was  compelled  to  tol- 
erate, was  jiolitically  overbalanced  by  his  nephew, 
Philip  II.,  in  Spain  and  Italy,  where  Catholicism 
flourished.  The  preponderance  of  the  Spanish 
over  the  Austrian  branch  of  the  house  of  Ilabs- 
burg  exercised  the  most  pernicious  influence  on 
the  whole  of  Germany,  by  securing  to  the  Catho- 
lics a  support  which  rendered  reconciliation  im- 
possible. .  .  .  The  religious  disputes  and  petty 
egotism  of  the  several  estates  of  the  empire  had 
utterly  stifled  every  sentiment  of  patriotism,  and 
not  a  dissentient  voice  was  raised  against  the 
will  of  Charles  V.,  which  bestowed  the  whole  of 
the  Netherlands,  one  of  the  finest  of  the  prov- 
inces of  Germany,  upon  Spain,  the  division  and 
consequent  weakening  of  the  powerful  house  of 
Habsburg  being  regarded  by  the  princes  with 
delight.  At  the  same  time  that  the  power  of  the 
Protestant  party  was  shaken  by  the  peace  of 
Augsburg.  Cardinal  Caraffa  mouutetl  the  pontif- 
ical throne  as  Paul  IV'.,  the  first  pope  who,  fol- 
lowing the  plan  of  the  .Jesuits,  abandoned  the 
system  of  defence  for  that  of  attack.  The  Ref- 
ormation no  sooner  ceased  to  progress,  than  a 
preventive  movement  began  [see  P.vpacy:  A.  D. 
1537-1.563].  .  .  .  Ferdinand  I.  was  in  a  difficult 
position.  Paul  IV.  refused  to  acknowledge  him 
on  account  of  the  peace  concluded  between  him 
and  the  Protestants,  whom  he  was  unable  to  op- 
pose, and  whose  tenets  he  refused  to  embrace,  not- 
withstanding the  expressed  wish  of  the  majority 
of  his  sul)jeets.  Like  his  brother,  he  intrigued 
and  diplomatized  until  his  Jesuitical  confessor, 
Bobadilla.  and  the  new  pope,  Pius  IV.,  again 
placed  him  on  good  terms  with  Rome,  A.  D. 
1559.  .  .  .  Augustus,  elector  of  Saxony,  the 
brother  of  JIaurice,  alarmed  at  the  fresh  alliance 
between  the  emperor  and  pope,  convoked  a 
meeting  of  the  Protestant  leaders  at  Naumberg. 
His  fears  were,  however,  allayed  bj'  the  peaceful 
proposals  of  the  emperor  (A.  D.  1561).  ...  A 
last  attempt  to  save  the  unity  of  the  German 
church,  in  the  event  of  its  separation  from  that 
of  Rome,  was  made  by  Ferdinand,  who  convoked 
the  spiritual  electoral  princes,  the  archl)ishops 
and  bishops,  for  that  purpose  to  Vienna,  but  the 
consideration  with  whicli  he  was  compelled  to 
treat  the  pope  rendered  his  efforts  weak  and  in- 
effectual. .  .  .  The  Protestants,  blind  to  the  unity 
and  strength  resulting  from  the  policy  of  the 
Catholics,  weakened  themselves  more  and  more 
by  division.'" — W.  Menzel,  Ilixt.  of  Germany, 
sect.  197-198  (»•.  2). 

A.  D.  1556-1558. —  Abdication  of  the  em- 
peror, Charles  V.,  and  election  of  his  brother, 
Ferdinand,     .■^■■r  Xi:;tiif;i;i.am»:  A.  1).  l.-i.";."). 

A.  D.  1556-1609. — The  degeneracy  of  the 
Reformation. — Internal  hostilities  of  Protes- 
tantism.— Tolerant  reigns  of  Ferdinand  I.  and 
Maximilian  II. — Renewed  persecution  under 
Rudolf  II. — The  risings  against  him. — His 
cessions  and  abdications. — "  Germany  was  ex- 
teni;dly  at  peace.  When  the  peace  was  broken 
in  Protestant  states,  the  Protestants  themselves. 


that  is,  a  part  of  their  divines,  were  the  cause  of 
the  disturbance.  These  were  'frantic'  Luther- 
ans. The  theologian  Flacius,  at  Jena,  openly 
attacked  Melancthon  as  a  '  traitor  to  the  church"' 
on  account  of  his  strivings  for  peace.  The  re- 
ligious controversies  in  the  bosom  of  the  adher- 
ents of  the  Augsburg  Confession  had  been  since 
Luther's  death  inflamed  to  madness  by  a  strict 
Lutheran  party,  by  slaves  of  the  letter,  who 
raged  not  only  against  the  Zwinglian  and  Cal- 
vinistic  reformations,  but  against  Melancthon 
and  those  who  sympathized  with  him.  The 
theological  pugilists  disgraced  Protestantism, 
and  aroused  such  a  spirit  of  persecution  that 
Melancthon  died  on  the  19th  of  April,  1.560, 
'  weary  and  full  of  anxietj'  of  soul  about  the 
future  of  the  Reformation  and  the  German  na- 
tion.' Ills  followers,  'Lutheran'  preachers  and 
professors,  were  persecuted,  banished,  impris- 
oned, on  account  of  suspicion  of  being  inclined 
to  the  '  Reformed  '  [Calvinistic]  as  distinguished 
from  'Evangelical'  views;  prayers  for  the  'ex- 
tirpation of  heresy  '  were  offered  in  the  churches 
of  Saxony,  and  a  medal  struck  '  to  commemorate 
the  victory  of  Christ  over  the  Devil  and  Reason,' 
that  is,  over  ilelancthon  and  his  moderate  party. 
.  .  .  Each  parson  and  professor  held  himself  to 
be  a  divinely  inspired  watchman  of  Zion,  who 
had  to  watch  over  purit)'  of  doctrine.  .  .  .  The 
universal  prevalence  of  '  trials  for  witchcraft '  in 
Protestant  districts,  with  their  chambers  of  tor- 
ture and  burnings  at  the  stake,  marked  the  new 
priestcraft  of  Lutheran  Protestantism  in  its  de- 
basement into  a  dogmatizing  church.  This 
quickly  degenerating  Protestant  Church  com- 
prised a  mass  of  separate  churches,  because  the 
vanity  and  selfishness  of  the  court  clergy  at  every 
court,  and  the  professors  of  every  university, 
would  have  a  church  of  their  own.  .  .  .  Ever}' 
misfortune  to  the  'Reformed'  churches  caused  a 
malevolent  joy  in  the  Lutheran  camp,  and  every 
common  measure  against  the  common  enemy 
was  rejectetl  by  the  Lutheran  clergy  from  hatred 
to  the  '  Reformed.' .  .   .   The  emperor  Ferdinand 

I.  had  long  been  convinced  that  some  change  was 
required  in  the  Church  of  Rome.  As  he  wrote 
to  his  ambassador  in  Trent,  'If  a  reform  of  the 
Church  did  not  proceed  from  the  Church  herself, 
he  would  undertake  the  charge  of  it  in  Germany.' 
He  never  ceased  to  olfer  his  mediation  between 
the  two  religious  parties.  He  thought,  and 
thought  justly,  that  a  compromise  was  possible 
in  Germany.  .  .  .  The  change  which  gradually 
took  place  in  the  head  and  heart  of  Ferdinand 
had  not  extended  to  those  who  sat  in  St.  Peter's 
chair.  Ferdinand  I.,  to  improve  the  moral  state 
of  the  ohl  Church,  insisted  most  strongly  on  the 
abolition  of  the  celibacy  of  the  clergy;  this  the 
Pope  declared  the  most  indispensable  prop  of 
the  Papacj'.  As  thus  his  proposals  came  to 
naught,  he  attempted  to  introduce  the  proposed 
reformation  into  his  hereditary  domains:  but 
just  as  he  was  beginning  to  be  the  Reformer  of 
these  provinces,  death  removed  him  from  the 
world,  on  the  '.25th  of  July.  1564.   .   .  .   His  oldest 

son  and  successor,  ilaximilian  II was  out 

and  out  German.  Growing  up  in  the  great 
movement  of  the  time,  the  Emperor  ^laximilian 

II.  was  warndy  devoted  to  the  new  ideas.  He 
hated  the  Jesuits  and  the  Papacj".  .  .  .  He  re- 
mained in  the  middle  between  Protestants  and 
Catholics,  but  really  above  both.  ...  He  fa- 
vored the  Reformation  in  his  Austrian  dominions; 
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at  the  Tpry  lime  when  Philip  II.  of  Spain,  the 
son  of  t'hark'.s  V..  had  comnieuci'd  tlie  hloodiust 
])erseciitinn  against  the  Kefornied  C'liurch  in  tin; 
Netherlands  ...  ;  at  tlie  very  time  when  tlie 
French  court,  ruled  and  led  by  Jesuits,  put  into 
execution  the  lonj^-iuvpared  cons]iiracy  of  St. 
Barlholoniew.  .  .  .  lie  never  ceased  to  call  the 
kings  of  France  and  Spain  to  gentleness  and 
toleration.  ...  'I  have  no  i)o\ver,' said  the  em- 
peror, 'over  consciences,  and  may  constrain  no 
man's  faith,'  The  princes  unanimously  elected 
the  son  of  Ala.ximiliau  as  King  of  the  Romans, 
and  Max  received  another  gratification:  he  was 
elected  king  by  the  gallant  nation  of  the  Poles. 
Thus  the  bouse  of  Austria  was  again  ])owcrfnlly 
strengthened.  Hungary,  Poland,  liobemia,  and 
Germany,  united  under  one  ruler,  formed  a  power 
which  could  meet  Turkey  and  Uussia.  The 
Turks  and  the  Kussians  were  pressing  foi'ward. 
The  Turkish  wars,  more  than  anything  else, 
prevented  JIa.x  from  carrying  out  his  long-eher- 
islied  plan  and  giving  a  constitution  to  the  em- 
pire and  church  of  the  Germans.  He  who  tow- 
ered high  above  the  Pajjal  parly  and  the  miserable 
coutrover.sies  of  Protestant  divines,  and  whose 
clear  mind  saw  what  the  times  recpnred,  would 
have  had  every  qualilication  for  such  a  task. 
But  in  the  midst  of  his  great  projects,  Maximilian 
II.  died,  in  his  4'Jth  year,  on  the  12th  of  October, 
1570;  as  emperor,  honest,  mild  and  wise,  and 
elevated  above  all  religious  controversies  to  a 
degree  that  no  prince  has  ever  reached.  He  had 
always  been  a  rock  of  offence  to  the  Catholic 
party.  .  .  .  Hut  Rudolf  [son  of  Maximili.-m  11. ], 
when  he  became  emperor  [1570],  surrounded  by 
secret  Jesuits  who  had  been  his  teachers  and  ad- 
visers, became  the  humblest  slave  of  the  order 
and  let  it  do  what  it  would.  Rudolf  had  been 
sent  by  his  father  for  the  interests  of  his  own 
house  to  the  Spani.sh  court;  a  terrible  punish- 
ment now  followed  this  self-seeking.  Rudolf 
contirmcd  lil)erly  of  conscience  only  tc!  the  nobles, 
not  to  Ihe  citizens  or  peasants.  lie  forbade  the 
two  lattercla.sses  to  visit  the  Evangelical  churches, 
he  closed  their  schools,  ordered  them  to  frequent 
Catholic  churches,  threatened  disobedience  with 
banishment,  and  even  in  the  case  of  nobles  he 
dismissed  from  his  court  charges  all  who  were 
not  strict  jiapists.  The  people  of  Vienna  and 
Austria  baled  him  for  tliese  orders.  .  .  .  With- 
out any  judicial  investigation  be  threatened  free 
cities  with  '  execution.'  Aix  la  t'bapelle  expelled 
his  troops.  Gebhard,  the  elector  of  Cologne, 
mai-ried  a  Countess  von  JIansfeld  and  went  over 
to  Protestantism.  .  .  .  TheProtestantssupported 
him  badly ;  Lutherans  and  Calvinists  were  at 
bitter  feud  with  each  other,  and  weakened  them- 
selves in  the  struggle.  ...  It  was  a  croaking  of 
ravens,  and  a  great  field  of  the  dead  was  not  far 
off.  ,  .  .  The  Emperor  Rudolf,  .  .  .  on  a  return 
journej'  from  Rome,  vowed  to  Our  Lady  of 
Loretto,  '  his  Gcneralissima,'  to  extirpate  heretics 
at  the  risk  of  his  life.  In  his  hereditary  estates 
be  ordered  all  who  were  not  papists  to  leave  the 
territory.  Soon  afterwards  he  ])ullcd  down  the 
Evangelical  churches,  and  dispersed  the  citizens 
by  arms.  He  intended  soon  to  begin  the  same 
proceedings  in  Hungary  and  Bohemia;  but  in 
Hungary  the  nation  rose  in  defence  of  its  liberty 
and  faith.  The  receipt  of  the  intelligence  that 
the  Huu,garian  malcontents  were  progressing 
victoriously  i)roduced  —  what  there  had  been 
symiJtoms  of   before  —  insanity.     The  members 


of  the  house  of  Austria  assembled,  and  declared 
'The  Emperor  Rudolf  can  be  no  longer  head  of 
the  hou.se,  because  unfortunately  it  is  loo  plain 
that  his  Roman  Imperial  jMajesty  .  .  .  was  not 
competent  or  lit  to  govern  tlie  kingdoms.'  The 
Archduke  .Matthias"  (eldi'st  brother  of  Rudolf] 
was  elected  head  of  the  Austrian  house  [IlillO], 
He  collected  an  army  of  2(1,000  men,  and  made 
known  thai  be  would  dcjiose  the  emperor  from 
the  government  of  ids  hereditary  domains.  Ru- 
dolf's Jesuitical  llatterershad  named  him  the  '  Bo- 
hemian Solimion.'  He  now,  in  terror,  without 
drawing  sword,  ceded  Hungary  and  Austria  to 
Matthias,  and  gave  him  also  the  government  of 
Moravia.  Matthias  guaranteed  religious  liberty 
to  the  Auslrians.  Rudolf  did  the  same  to  the 
Bohemians  and  Silesians  by  the  '  Letters  of  Ma- 
jesty.' Rudolf,  to  escape  dei)o.sition  by  Mat- 
thias, abdicated  the  throne  of  Bohemia." — W. 
Zimmerman,  Popuhtr  Hint,  nf  Uvrmitini,  h/:.  5,  r/i. 
2  {p.  4). 

Also  ix:  F.  Kohlrausch,  Jlixt.  af  (liriiiiiiii/, 
ch.  21. 

A.  D.  1608-1618. — The  Evangelical  Union 
and  the  Catholic  League. — The  Jiilich-Cleve 
contest. — Troubles  in  Bohemia. — The  begin- 
ning of  the  Thirty  Years  War. — "  Many  Prot- 
estants were  alarmed  liy  llie  allempts  Rudolf 
had  made  to  i)Ut  them  down,  and  especially  bj- 
his  allowing  the  Duke  of  Bavaria  to  seize  Ihe 
free  city  of  Donauwiirth,  formerly  a  Bavarian 
town,  and  make  it  Catholic.  In  1008  a  luunber 
of  Protestants  joined  together  and  formed,  for 
ten  3'ears,  a  league  called  The  Union.  Its  forma- 
tion was  due  chielly  to  the  exertions  of  Prince 
Christian  of  Anhalt,  who  ha<l  busily  intrigued 
with  Henry  IV.  of  France;  but  its  head  was  the 
Elector  Palatine.  As  the  latter  belonged  to  the 
Reformed  Church,  the  Lutherans  for  the  most 
jiart  treated  the  Union  coldly;  and  the  Elector  of 
Saxony  woidd  have  nothing  to  do  with  il.  It 
soon  had  an  oiiiiortunily  of  acting.  Duke  Wil- 
liam of  .Ji'ilii-h,  who  held  Ji'ilieh,  Cleve,  and  otiic  r 
lands,  died  in  lOOU.  John  Sigmund,  Elector  of 
Brandenburg,  and  the  Palsgrave  of  Neuberg, 
both  members  of  the  Uinon,  claimed  to  be  hi.i 
heirs,  anil  took  possession  of  his  lands.  The 
Emperor  Rudolf  sent  his  brother,  the  Archduke 
Leopold,  Bishojj  of  Pas.suu,  to  drive  out  these 
princes.  The  Union  thereupon  formed  an  alli- 
ance with  Ilenrv  IV.  of  France  [see  Fii.VNCE; 
A,  D.  1599-1610"],  and,  coming  to  the  aid  of  its 
meml)ers,  scattered  the  forces  of  the  Archduke 
in  1610.  The  Catholics  now  took  fright,  ami 
hastened  to  form  a  League  which  should  hold 
the  Union  in  check.  It  was  formed  for  nine 
years,  and  the  supreme  command  was  given  to 
.Alaximilian,  Duke  of  Bavaria.  The  death  of 
Henry  IV.  took  awa_v  from  the  Union  ils  chief 
source  of  strength,  so  that  it  shrank  from  a  gen- 
eral war.  The  two  princes,  however,  who  had 
given  rise  to  the  quarrel,  kept  for  a  time  the 
Julich-Cleve  territory.  In  1011  [1018]  tlie  power 
of  the  Elector  of  Brandenburg  was  further  in- 
creased by  his  succeeding  to  the  Duchy  of  Prus- 
sia. From  tills  time  East  Prussia  was  always 
joined  to  the  Mark  or  Electorate  of  Brandenburg. 
It  was  now,  therefore,  that  the  hou.se  of  Bran- 
denburg laid  the  foundations  of  its  future  great- 
ness. Matthias,  in  order  to  pacifj-  the  Austrian 
States,  granted  them  full  religious  lilierty.  In 
1009  the  Bohemian  States  also  obtained  from 
Rudolf  a  Royal  Charter,  called  '  The  Letter  of 
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JIajesty,'  conceding  to  nobility,  kniglits  and 
towns  jierfcft  freedom  in  religious  mutters,  and 
tlie  right  to  liuild  Protestant  cluirelies  and  schools 
on  their  own  and  on  the  roj'al  lands.  Bohemia 
showed  no  gratitude  for  this  favour.  Suspecting 
his  designs,  the  Bohenuans  even  shut  Rudolf  up 
in  his  castle  at  Prague  in  IGU.  and  asked  Mat- 
thias to  come  to  their  aid.  He  did  so,  and  seized 
the  supreme  power.  Next  year  Rudolf  died. 
Matthias  was  crowned  at  Frankfurt  with  great 
jioMip,  but  he  was  no  better  fitted  for  tlie  throne 
than  his  brother.  lie  was  comjii'lled  to  yield 
much  to  the  Protestants,  yet  favoured  the  Jesuits 
in  their  continued  elforts  to  convert  Germany. 
His  government  was  so  feeble  that  his  brothers 
at  length  made  him  accept  Ferdinand.  Duke  of 
Styria,  as  his  coadjutor.  In  1617  Ferdinand  was 
elected  as  Rudolf's  successor  to  the  crowns  of 
Bohemia  and  Hungary,  and  from  this  time  all 
real  jiower  in  the  Hal.isburg  jjossessions  was 
wielded  by  him.  Ferdinand  was  a  young  man, 
but  liad  already  given  proof  of  great  energy  of 
iliaracter.  .  .  .  The  Protestants  looked  forward 
witli  dread  to  his  reign  if  he  should  receive  the 
Imperial  crown.  Styria  had  become  almost 
wliolly  Lutheran.  When  Ferdinaiid  succeeded 
his  father,  he  had  driven  out  the  Protestant 
families,  and  made  the  land  altogether  Catholic. 
No  Catholic  prince  had  ever  shown  himself  more 
reckless  as  to  the  means  bj-  which  he  served  his 
church.  The  Protestants,  therefore,  had  good 
reason  to  fear  that  if  he  became  Emperor  lie 
would  renew  the  polic\-  of  Charles  V.,  and  try 
to  bring  back  the  old  .state  of  things,  in  which 
there  was  but  one  Church  as  there  was  but  one 
Empire.  Events  proved  that  these  fears  were' 
well  tovinded.  The  last  days  of  Matthias  were 
very  troul)led.  Two  Protestant  churches  were 
built  in  Bohemia,  one  in  the  territory  of  the 
Archbishop  of  Prague,  the  otlier  in  that  of  the 
Abbot  of  Braunau.  These  princes,  with  per- 
mission of  the  Emperor,  pulled  down  one  of  the 
churches  and  shut  up  the  other.  The  Protestants 
complained:  but  tlieir  ajipeal  was  met  by  the  re- 
ply lliat  tlie  Letter  of  JIajesty  did  not  permit 
them  to  build  churehes  on  the  lands  of  ecclesias- 
tics. This  answer  cveited  great  indignation  in 
Bohemia ;  and  a  rumour  was  got  up  that  it  had  not 
come  from  the  Emperor,  but  lunl  lieeu  written  in 
Prague.  On  May  23,  1618,  a  number  of  Protes- 
tants, headed  by  Count  Tliurn,  marched  to  the 
Council  Hall  of  the  Royal  Castle,  and  demanded 
to  be  told  the  real  facts.  When  the  councillors 
hesitated,  two  of  them,  with  the  private  secre- 
tarv,  were  seized  and  thrown  out  of  the  window 
[see  BoiiK.Mi.v:  A.  I).  161 1-1618].  The  Protes- 
tants then  took  possession  of  the  Royal  Castle, 
<lrove  the  .Jesuits  out  of  Bohemia,  and  appointed 
a  council  of  thirty  nobles  to  carry  on  the  govern- 
ment."  These  events  formed  the  beginning  of 
the  "Thirty  Years  War." — J.  Sime,  Hint,  of 
Girinanji,  rli.  14. — -"The  Thirty  Years'  War  was 
the  last  struggle  which  marked  the  progress  of 
the  Reformation.  This  war.  whose  direction  and 
oliject  wen;  eiiually  undetermiueil,  may  be  divi- 
ded into  four  distinct  jiorlions.  in  which  the 
Elector  Palatine,  Denmark,  Sweden,  and  France 
played  m  succession  the  principal  pan.  It  be- 
came more  and  more  complicated,  until  it  spread 
over  the  whole  of  Europe.  It  was  prolonged  in- 
definitely by  various  causes.  I.  The  intimate 
union  between  the  two  branches  of  the  house  of 
Austria  and  of  the  (Jatholic  party  —  their  oppo- 


nents, on  the  other  hand,  were  not  homogeneous. 
II.  The  in.action  of  England,  the  tardy  interven- 
tion of  Fiance,  the  poverty  of  Denmark  and 
Sweden,  ice.  The  armies  which  took  part  in 
the  Thirty  Years'  War  were  no  longer  feudal 
militias,  they  were  permanent  armies,  although 
their  sovereigns  were  incapable  of  sujiporting 
them.  They  lived  at  the  expense  of  the  coun- 
tries which  they  laid  waste.  The  ruined  peasant 
turned  soldier  and  sold  himself  to  the  first  comer." 
— .J.  Jliclielet,  Sniiiiniiri/  vf  .Uuilcfu  IIM.,  ch.  12. 

Also  IX:  A.  Gindelv!  IlUl.^f  tlw  Thii-tii  Yrnrs 
War.  ch.  1-3  {i\  1).— T.  (':irlvle,  IlUt.  of  Finl- 
ciic/c  the  Or, tit,  hk:  8,  e'l.  14  w".  1). 

A.  D.  i6i2. — Election  of  the  Emperor  Mat- 
thias. 

A.  D.  1618-1620.— The  Thirty  Years  War: 
Hostilities  in  Bohemia  precipitated  by  Ferdi- 
nand.— His  election  to  the  imperial  throne  and 
his  deposition  in  Bohemia. —  Acceptance  of 
the  Bohemian  crown  by  Frederick,  the  Pala- 
tine Elector. —  His  unsupported  situation. — 
The  Treaty  of  Ulm. — "  The  emperor  was  not  a 
little  disconcerted  w  lien  he  received  the  news  of 
what  was  passing  [in  Bohemia].  For  whence 
could  he  receive  the  aid  necessary  to  put  down 
these  revolutionary  acts  and  restore  order  in  Bo- 
hemia ?  Discontent,  indeed,  was  scared}'  less 
formidably  expressed  even  in  his  Austrian  terri- 
tories, whilst  in  Hungary  its  demonstration  was 
equally  as  serious.  Conciliation  ajipeared  to  be 
the  only  means  of  jireserving  to  the  house  of 
Austria  that  important  country,  and  even  the 
confessor  and  usual  counsellor  of  the  emperor. 
Cardinal  Kle.sel,  the  most  zealous  opponent  of 
the  Protestants,  advised  that  cour.se.  But  such 
considerations  were  most  strenuously  opjiosed 
by  young  Ferdinand.  ..  .  Athis  instigation,  and 
that  of  the  other  arehdukes,  backed  by  the  jiope, 
the  pacific  Cardinal  Klesel  was  unexpectedly 
arrested,  and  charged  with  a  variety  of  crimes. 
The  intention  was  to  remove  him  from  the  pres- 
ence of  the  old  and  weak  emiJeror,  who  was  now 
without  support,  and  obliged  to  resign  all  to  the 
archdukes.  From  this  moment  the  impoteney 
of  the  emjieror  was  comiilete,  and  all  hopes  of 
an  amicable  pacification  of  Bohemia  lost.  The 
Bohemians,  likewise,  took  to  arms,  and  possessed 
themselves  of  every  city  in  their  country  as  far  as 
Budweis  and  Pilsen,  which  were  still  occupied 
by  the  imperial  troo]K.  They  obtained  assistance, 
((uite  unlooked  for,  in  the  person  of  one  who  may 
be  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  remarkable  heroes 
of  that  day.  .  .  .  Count  Ernest  of  .Mansfield,  a 
warrior  from  his  youth,  was  of  a  bold  and  enter- 
inising  s|>irit :  he  haii  alreaily  cneountereil  many 
dangers,  and  had  just  been  raising  some  troops 
for  the  Duke  of  Savoy  against  the  Sjianiards. 
The  duke,  who  now  no  longer  required  them, 
gave  him  permission  to  .serve  in  the  cause  of  the 
Evangelical  L'nion  in  Germany:  and  by  that 
body  he  was  despatched  with  3,000  men  to 
Bohemia,  as  having  apparently  received  his  ap- 
]iointinent  from  that  coiintry.  He  appeared 
there  quite  unexpectedly,  and  ininiediately  took 
from  the  imperial  ariiiv  tlie  important  city  of 
Pilsen  [Xovemlier  21.  1018].  .  .  .  The  Emperor 
-Matthias  died  on  the  10th  of  .'March.  1610  .  .  . 
anil  the  Bohemians,  who  ackuowdedged  his  sov- 
ereignty while  living,  now  resolved  to  renounce 
his  successor  Ferdinand,  whose  hostile  intentions 
were  already  loo  clearly  expressed.  Ferdinand 
attained  the  throne  under  circumstances  the  most 
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perplexing.  Boliciiiia  in  arms,  and  tlireatenini; 
Vienna  itself  with  invasion;  Silesia  and  .Moravia 
in  alliance  with  tliem:  Austria  much  disposed  to 
unite  with  them;  Hungary  by  no  means  tirinly 
attached,  and  externally  menaced  l)y  the  Turks; 
liesiiles  which,  encountering  in  every  direction 
the  hatred  of  the  Protestants,  against  whom  his 
zeal  was  undisguised.  .  .  .  Count  Thurn  ad- 
vance<l  uiKin  Vienna  with  a  Bohemian  army.  .  .  . 
He  came  before  Vienna,  and  his  men  tired,  even 
upon  the  imperial  castle  itself,  where  Ferdinand, 
surrounded  by  open  and  secret  foes,  had  taken 
up  his  (juarters.  He  dared  not  leave  his  capital, 
for  by  so  doing  Austria,  and  with  it  the  preser- 
vation of  the  empire  itself,  must  have  been  .sacri- 
ficed. But  his  enemies  looked  upon  him  as  lost ; 
and  they  already  spoke  of  continiug  him  in  a 
convent,  and  educating  his  children  in  the  Prot- 
estant faith.  .  .  .  Count  Thurn  was  obliged  soon 
to  return  to  Bohemia,  as  Prague  was  menaced 
by  the  armies  of  Austria,  and  Ferdinand  availed 
himself  of  this  moment  in  order  to  undertake 
another  haziirdous  and  daring  project.  .  .  .  He 
,  .  .  resolved  to  proceed  to  Frankfort  to  attend 
the  election  of  emperor.  The  spiritual  eli-ctors 
had  been  gained  over ;  Saxony  also  adhered  closely 
to  the  house  of  Austria ;  Brandenburg  was  not 
imtriendly  ;  hence  the  opposition  of  the  pal.atinate 
alone  against  him  could  accomplish  nothing; 
accordingly  Ferdinand  was  unanimously  chosen 
emiieror  on  the  28th  of  August,  1011). "  Just 
two  days  previously,  on  the  2i>tli  of  August,  the 
Bohemians,  at  a  general  assembly  of  the  states, 
had  formally  depo.sed  Ferdin;ind  from  the  king 
,slii|)  of  their  nation,  and  procecdeil  to  elect  an- 
other king  in  liis  place.  "The  Catholics  pro- 
posed the  Duke  of  Savoy  and  JIaximilian  (jf 
15avaria,  whilst,  in  the  Protestant  interest,  the 
Elector  John  George  of  Saxony,  and  Frederick 
v.,  of  the  palatinate,  were  put  forward.  The 
latter  obtained  the  election,  being  a  son-in-law 
of  King  James  I.  of  England,  from  whom  they 
expected  assistance,  and  who  personally  was  re- 
garded as  resolute,  magnanimous,  and  generous. 
The  incorporated  provinces  of  Jloravia,  Silesia 
and  Lusatia  supported  the  election,  and  even  the 
Catholic  states  of  Bohemia  pledged  their  tidelity 
and  obedience.  Frederick  was  warned  against 
accepting  so  dangerous  a  crown  by  Saxony,  Ba- 
varia, and  even  by  his  father-in-law;  but  his 
chaplain,  Seultetus,  and  his  own  consort,  Eli/.a- 
beth,  who  as  the  daughter  of  a  king  aspired  to  a 
royal  crown,  persuaded  him  with  all  their  intlu- 
ence  to  accept  it.  Frederick  was  accordingly 
ruled  by  them,  received  the  regal  dignity  in  Bo- 
hemia, and  was  crowned  at  Prague  with  great 
pomp  on  the  25th  of  October,  1619.  .  .  .  Ferdi- 
nand in  returning  from  Frankfort  passed  on  to 
^lunicli,  and  there  concluded  with  the  Duke  of 
Bavaria  that  important  treaty  which  secured  to 
him  the  possession  of  Bohemia.  These  two 
princes  had  been  companions  in  youth,  and  the 
Evangelical  Union  liad  by  several  incautious  pro- 
ceedings irritated  the  duke.  ^laximilian  under- 
took tlie  chief  command  in  the  cause  of  the 
Catholic  party,  and  stipulated  with  the  house  of 
Austria  that  he  should  be  indemnified  for  every 
outlay  and  loss  incurred,  to  the  extent  even,  if 
necessary,  of  the  surrender  of  the  territories  of 
Austria  itself  into  his  hands.  With  Spain,  also, 
the  emperor  succeeded  in  forming  an  alliance, 
and  the  Spanish  general,  Spinola,  received  orders 
to  invade  the  countries  of   the   palatinate  from 


the  Netherlands.  Subsequcntlj'  the  Elector  of 
Mentz  arranged  a  convention  at  Ml'ilhausen  with 
the  Elector  .John  George  of  Saxony,  the  Elector 
of  Cologne,  and  the  Landgrave  Lewis  of  Darm- 
stadt, wherein  it  was  determined  to  render  all 
possible  assistance  to  the  emperor  for  the  main- 
tenance of  his  kingdom  and  the  ini]icrial  dignity. 
Frederick,  the  new  Bohenuan  king,  was  now 
left  with  no  other  auxiliary  but  the  Evangelical 
Union;  for  the  Tran.sylvanian  jirince,  Bethlen 
Gabor,  was,  notwithstanding  all  his  promises,  a 
very  dubious  and  uncertain  all\;, whilst  the  troops 
he  sent  into  Jloravia  and  Bohenua  were  not  un- 
like a  horde  of  savage  banditti.  Jleanwhile  the 
union  comiuenccd  its  preparations  for  war,  as 
well  as  the  league.  The  whole  of  Germany  re- 
sembled a  grand  depot  for  recruiting.  Every 
eye  was  directed  to  the  Swabian  district,  where 
the  two  armies  were  to  meet ;  there,  however,  at 
Ulm,  on  the  3rd  of  July,  1020,  they  unexpectedly 
entered  into  a  compact,  in  whidi  the  forces  of 
the  union  engaged  to  lay  down  their  arms.  ;ind 
both  parties  pledged  each  other  to  ju'e.serve 
peace  and  tranquillity.  The  unionists  felt  them- 
selves too  weak  to  maintain  the  contest,  since 
Saxony  was  now  likewise  against  them,  and 
Spinola  threatened  them  from  the  Netherlands. 
It  was,  however,  a  great  advantage  for  the  em- 
peror, that  Bohemia  was  excluded  from  this 
treaty,  for  now  the  forces  of  the  league  were  at 
liberty  to  aid  him  in  subjugating  his  royal  ad- 
versary, JIaximilian  of  IJavaria,  therefore,  im- 
mediately took  liis  departure,  and  on  his  way 
reduced  tlie  states  of  U]i|ier  Atistria  to  the  obedi- 
ence due  to  Ferdinand,  joined  the  imjierial  army, 
and  made  a  spirited  attack  upon  Bohemia.  On 
the  other  side,  the  Elector  of  Saxony  took  jios- 
session  of  Lusatia  in  the  name  of  the  emperor. " — 
F.  Kohlrausch,  Hint,  af  German!/,  cli.  22. 

Aixi  IX:  S.  K.  Gardiner,  UiM.  of  Kiniluiiil. 
1003-1042,  (■/(.  29-32  (r.  3).— W.  Coxe,'  Hist  <.f  tin- 
lliiiise  iif  Aiixtriii,  c/i.  46—18  (c.  2). — .Miss  Benger. 
.Vciiiiiir.i  of  Elizabeth  Stuart,  Qiieeii  of  Bohemia, 
eh.  6-9  ((•.'  1-2). 

A.  D.  1620. — The  Thirty  Years  'War;  Dis- 
appointment of  the  Bohemians  in  their  elected 
king. — Frederick's  offensive  Calvinism. — De- 
feat of  his  army  before  Prague.  -Loss  of 
Bohemian  liberties. — Prostration  of  Protes- 
tantism.—  "The  defectiun  of  the  Union  acceler- 
ated the  downfall  of  Frederick;  but  its  cordial 
support  could  scarcely  have  hindered  it.  For  the 
Bohemians  had  been  disappointed  in  their  king, 
disajipointed  in  the  strength  they  had  expected 
from  him  through  his  connexions,  e(pially  dis- 
appointed in  the  man,  and  in  the  Iiopes  of  ])ro- 
tection  and  sympathy  which  they  had  eX|K'Cled 
from  him  in  the  exercise  of  their  religion.  Wil  liin 
a  month  of  his  coronation  the  metroiiolitanchui-ch 
was  spoiled  of  its  images,  the  crucifix  cut  in 
pieces,  the  statues  of  the  saints  cast  out,  broken, 
and  burnt,  the  ornaments  used  in  divine  service, 
and  venerable  in  the  eyes  of  Catholics  and  Lu- 
therans alike,  scattered  here  and  there,  and  tiu-ned 
upside  down  with  contempt  ;ind  execration. 
These  proceedings,  which  were  presumed,  not 
without  reason,  to  have  the  king's  authority  — 
for  iluring  their  enactiuent  the  court  chaplain 
addressed  the  people  in  praise  of  this  purga- 
tion of  the  temple  —  called  forth  loud  com- 
jdaints  and  increased  the  disatfection  which,  more 
than  any  external  force  brought  against  Fred- 
erick,  produced  his  ruin.     Early  in  November 
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Maximilian  appeared  before  Prague,  and  found 
tlie  Bohemians,  under  Cliristian  van  Anlialt,  skil- 
fully and  strongly  posted  on  tlie  Weissenberg 
[White  JIountain]"to  offer  battle.  Tlie  eautious 
Bucquoi  would  liave  declined  the  offer,  and  at- 
tacked the  city  from  another  point;  but  an  en- 
thusiastic friar  who  broke  in  upon  the  confer- 
ence of  tlie  leaders,  and,  exhibiting  a  mutilatsd 
image  of  the  Virgin,  reproached  them  with  their 
hesitation,  put  to  flight  all  timid  counsels.  The 
liattle  began  at  twelve  o'clock.  It  w-as  a  Sunday, 
the  octave  of  the  festival  of  All  Saints  [Novem- 
ber 8,  1620].  .  .  .  In  the  Catholic  army  Bucquoi 
was  at  the  head  of  the  Imperial  division.  Tilly 
conimande<l  in  chief,  and  led  the  front  to  the 
battle.  lie  was  received  with  a  heavy  Are;  and 
for  half  an  hour  the  victory  trembled  in  the  bal- 
ance: then  the  Hungarians,  who  had  been  de- 
feated by  the  Croats  the  day  before,  fled,  and 
all  the  efforts  of  the  Duke  of  Saxe  Weimar  to 
rally  them  proved  fruitless.  Soon  the  whole  Bo- 
hemian army,  Germans,  English,  horse  and  foot, 
fled  in  disorder.  One  gallant  little  band  of 
^loravians  only,  under  the  Count  of  Thurn  and 
the  young  Count  of  Sehlick.  maintained  their 
position,  and,  with  the  exception  of  their  leaders, 
fell  almost  to  a  man.  The  battle  lasted  only  an 
hour;  but  the  victory  was  not  the  less  complete. 
A  hundred  banners,  ten  guns,  and  a  rich  spoil 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  victors.  Four  thou- 
sand of  the  Bohemian  army,  but  scarcely  as 
many  hundreds  of  tlieir  opponents  (if  we  may 
believe  tlieir  account),  lay  dead  upon  the  fleld. 
.  .  .  Frederick  had  returned  from  the  army  the 
day  before,  with  tlie  intelligence  that  the  Ba- 
varians were  onl}' eight  (English)  miles  distant; 
but  relying  on  the  28,000  men  which  he  had  to 
cover  liis  capital,  he  felt  that  night  no  uneasi- 
ness. .  .  .  He  had  invited  the  English  ambas- 
sadors to  dine ;  anil  he  remained  to  entertain 
them.  After  dinner  he  mounted  his  horse  to  ride 
to  the  Star  Park ;  but  before  he  could  get  out  of 
the  city  gate,  he  was  met  with  the  news  of  the 
total  overthrow  of  his  arm}'.  His  negotiatiims 
with  Maximilian  failing,  or  receiving  no  answer, 
the  next  morning  he  prepared  for  flight.  .  .  . 
Accompanied  by  his  queen.  Van  -Ynlialt,  the 
Prince  of  Hohenlohe,  and  the  Count  of  Thurn. 
he  made  a  precipitate  retreat  from  Prague,  leav- 
ing behind  him  the  insignia  of  that  monarchy 
which  he  had  not  the  wisdom  to  firmly  establish, 
nor  resolution  to  defend  to  the  last.  It  must  be 
confessed,  however,  that  his  position,  after  the 
defeat  at  Prague,  was  not  altogether  so  promis- 
ing, and  consequently  his  abandonment  of  his 
capital  not  altogether  so  pusillanimous,  as  some 
have  represented.'' — B.  Chapman,  Hist  of  Gus- 
f'lfus  Aihtlplitts.  cit.  5. — "Frederick  fled  for  his 
life  through  North  Germany,  till  he  found  a 
refuge  at  the  Hague.  The  reign  of  the  Bohemian 
aristocracy  was  at  an  end.  .  .  .  The  chiefs  per- 
ished on  the  scaffold.  Their  lands  were  confis- 
cated, and  a  new  German  an<l  Catholic  nobility 
arose.  .  .  .  The  Royal  Charter  was  declared  to 
have  Iieen  forfeited  by  rebellion,  and  the  Protes- 
tant churches  in  the  towns  and  on  the  roj-al 
estates  hud  nothing  to  depend  on  but  the  will  of 
the  conqueror.  Tlie  ministers  of  one  great  body 
—  the  Bohemian  Brethren  —  were  expelled  at 
cnce.  The  Lutherans  were  spared  for  a  time." — 
S.  R.  Gardiner,  T/ie  Thirty  Years'  War,  ch.  3,  sect.  1. 
Also  in  :  C.  A.  Peschek,  Reformation  and  Anti- 
Reformation  in  Bohemia,  B.  1,  eh.  9. — See,  also. 
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A.  D.  1621-1623. — The  Thirty  Years  'War: 
The  Elector  Palatine  placed  under  the  ban. — 
Dissolution  of  the  Evangelical  Union.— In- 
vasion and  conquest  of  the  Palatinate. — Trans- 
fer of  the  electoral  dignity  to  the  Duke  of 
Bavaria. —  ■  Ferdinand,  though  firm,  paticni.  and 
resigned  in  adversity,  was  stern,  vengeful,  and 
overbearing  in  prosperity.  He  was  urged  by 
many  motives  of  resentment,  policy,  and  zeal  to 
complete  the  ruin  of  the  elector  Palatine,  and  he 
did  not  passess  sufficient  magnanimity  to  resist 
tlic  temptation.  Having  squandered  awaj'  the 
confiscated  property  among  his  Jesuits  and 
favourites,  he  had  still  many  allies  and  adherents 
whose  fidelity  he  was  desirous  to  reward ;  he  was 
anxious  to  recover  Upper  Austria,  which  lie  had 
mortgaged  to  the  duke  of  Bavaria,  as  a  pledge 
for  the  expenses  of  the  war;  he  wished  to  regain 
possession  of  Lusatia;  and  he  was  bound  in 
honour  to  satisfy  the  elector  of  Saxony  for  his 
opportune  assistance.  .  .  .  These  motives  over- 
bearing all  considerations  of  justice  and  pru- 
dence, Ferdinand  published  the  ban  of  the  em- 
pire [January  22,  1621],  of  his  own  authority, 
against  the  elector  Palatine  and  his  adherents  the 
prince  of  Anhalt.  the  count  of  Hohenlohe,  and 
the  duke  of  Jaegendorf.  The  execution  of  this 
informal  sentence  he  intrusted  to  the  archduke 
Alljert,  as  possessor  of  the  circle  of  Burgundy, 
and  to  the  duke  of  Bavaria,  commanding  the 
former  to  occupy  the  Lower,  and  the  latter  the 
Upper  Palatinate.  This  vigorous  act  was  in- 
stantly followed  by  the  most  decisive  effects:  for 
the  Protestants  were  terrified  by  the  prospect  of 
sharing  the  fate  of  the  unfortunate  elector.  The 
members  of  the  union  now  felt  the  fatal  conse- 
quences of  their  own  indecision  and  want  of  fore- 
sight. .  .  .  Threatened  at  once  by  Spinola  [com- 
manding the  Spanish  auxiliaries  from  the  Netlier- 
land.s]  and  the  duke  of  Bavaria,  and  confounded 
by  the  growing  power  of  the  emperor,  they  vied 
in  abandoning  a  confederacy  which  exposed  them 
to  his  vengeance.  On  the  12th  of  April.  1621, 
they  concluded  at  Mentz  a  treaty  of  neutrality, 
by  which  tliej'  promised  not  to  interfere  in  the 
affairs  of  the  Palatinate,  agreed  to  disband  their 
troops  within  a  month,  and  to  enter  into  no  new 
confederacy  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  emperor. 
This  dishonourable  treaty  was  followed  by  the 
dissolution  of  the  union,  which,  on  its  expiration, 
was  not  renewed.  During  these  events,  Spinola, 
having  completed  the  reduction  of  the  Lower 
Palatinate,  was  occupied  in  the  siege  of  Franken- 
dahl,  which  was  on  the  point  of  surrendering, 
and  its  capture  must  have  been  followed  by  the 
submission  of  Heidelberg  and  Manheini.  The 
duke  of  Bavaria  had  been  still  more  successful 
in  the  Upper  Palatinate,  and  had  rapidly  subju- 
gated the  whole  province,  together  with  the  dis- 
trict of  Cham.  The  elector  Palatine,  deserted 
by  the  Protestant  union,  and  almost  almndoned 
by  his  relatives,  the  kings  of  England  and  Den- 
mark, owed  the  first  revival  of  his  hopes  of  res- 
toration to  JIansfeld,  an  illegitimate  adventurer, 
with  no  other  resources  than  plunder  and  devas- 
tation. Christian  of  Brunswick,  administrator  of 
Halberstadt,  distinguished  indeed  by  illustrious 
birth,  but  equally  an  adventurer,  and  equally 
destitute  of  territory  or  resources,  espoused  his 
cause,  as  well  from  ties  of  affinity  [he  was  the 
cousin  of  Elizabeth,  the   electress  Palatine,  or 
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queen  of  Bolieinia.  ;i.^  she  jireferred  to  be  called] 
as  from  a  chivalrous  attachmeiit  to  his  beautiful 
consort;  and  George  Frederic,  margrave  of  Ba- 
den, even  abdicated  his  dignity  to  devote  him- 
self 'to  his  support."  JIan.sfcId,  who  had  lield 
liis  ground  in  Bohemia  fur  nearly  a  year  after 
the  battle  of  tlie  White  Mountain,  now  became 
hard  pressed  there  iiy  Tilly,  and  suildenly  es- 
capeil  by  forced  marches  (October,  1621.)  into  the 
Lower  Palatinate.  "Here  he  found  a  more  fa- 
vourable field  of  action;  for  Spinola  being  re- 
called with  the  greater  part  of  the  Spanish  forces, 
had  left  the  remainder  to  Gonzales  de  Cordova, 
who,  after  reducing  several  minor  fortresses,  was 
pressing  the  siege  of  Frankendahl.  The  name 
of  the  brave  adventurer  ilrew  to  his  standard 
multitudesof  the  troops,  who  had  been  disbanded 
by  the  Protestant  union,  and  he  was  joined  Ijy  a 
party  of  English,  wlio  luid  been  sent  for  the  de- 
fence of  the  Palatinate.  Finding  himself  at  tlie 
head  of  20,000  men,  he  cleared  the  country  in  his 
passage,  relieved  Frankendahl,  and  provided  for 
tlie  safety  of  Heidelberg  and  JIanheini.  Unable, 
liowever,  to  suljsist  in  a  district  .so  recently  the 
seat  of  war.  lie  turned  into  Alsace,  where  he  in- 
creased his  forces;  from  thence  he  invaded  the 
neighbouring  bishoprics  of  iSpire  and  Slrasburgh, 
levying  lieavy  contributions,  and  giving  up  the 
rich  domains  of  tliose  sees  to  the  devastations  of 
his  troojis.  Encouraged  by  this  gleam  of  hope, 
the  elector  Palatine  quitted  his  asylum  in  Hol- 
land, passed  in  disguise  through  Loraine  and 
Alsace,  joined  Maiisfeld,  and  gave  his  name  and 
countenance  to  this  predatory  army."  Maus- 
feld,  recrossing  the  Uliiiie,  etfected  a  junction 
with  the  margrave  of  Baden;  and  Christian  of 
Brunswick,  after  pillaging  the  rich  sees  of  Lower 
Saxony,  was  on  his  way  with  a  considerable 
force  to  unite  witli  both.  "At  the  .same  time 
the  duke  of  Wirtembcrg,  the  landgrave  of  Hesse, 
and  other  Protestant  princes,  began  to  arm,  and 
hopes  were  even  entertainc<l  of  the  revival  of  the 
Protestant  union.  Tilly,  wholiad  followed  Jlans- 
feld  from  Bohemia,  had  in  vain  endeavoured  to 
prevent  his  junction  with  the  margrave  of  Baden. 
Defeated  at  ^Nlingelshcini  by  Mansfeld,  on  the 
29tli  of  April,  1622,  he  had  iieen  reduced  to  the 
defensive,  and  in  this  situation  saw  a  powerful 
combination  rising  on  every  side  against  the 
liouse  of  Austria.  He  waited  therefore  for  an 
opportunity  of  attacking  those  enemies  singly, 
whom  he  could  not  resist  wlien  united,  and  that 
opportunity  was  presented  1)}'  the  separation  of 
the  margrave  of  Baden  from  Mansfeld,  and  his 
attempt  to  penetrate  into  Bavaria.  Tilly  sud- 
denly drew  together  the  Spanish  troops,  and  with 
this  accession  of  force  defeated,  on  the  6tli  of 
May,  the  margrave  at  Wimpfen,  with  the  loss  of 
half  his  army,  and  took  his  whole  train  of  artil- 
ler.v  and  military  chest.  Leaving  Mansfeld  em- 
ployeil  in  the  siege  of  Ladcnburgh,  he  next  di- 
rected his  attention  to  Christian  of  Brunswick, 
routed  him  on  the  20th  of  June,  at  Hoechst 
[Hiichst],  as  he  was  crossing  the  Main,  pursued 
him  till  his  junction  with  3Iansfeld,  and  drove 
their  united  forces  beyond  the  Rhine,  again  to 
seek  a  refuge  and  subsistence  in  Alsace.  These 
successes  revived  the  cause  of  Ferdinand;  the 
margrave  of  Baden  retired  from  the  contest :  the 
duke  of  ■\Virtemberg  and  the  other  Protestant 
princes  suspended  their  armaments ;  and  although 
Mansfelil  and  Christian  of  Brunswick  laid  siege 
to  Saverne,  and  evinced  a  resolution  to  maintain 


the  contest  to  the  last  extremity,  yet  the  elector 
Palatine  again  gave  way  to  that  weakness  which 
had  already  lost  him  a  crown."  He  was  per- 
suaded by  his  witless  father-in-law,  James  I.  of 
England,  to  trust  his  cause  to  negotiations  in 
which  the  latter  was  being  duped  by  the  om- 
licror.  He  consented,  accordingly,  "  to  disavow 
liis  intrepid  defenders,  to  dismiss  them  from  his 
service,  to  retire  again  into  Holland,  and  wait 
the  mercy  of  the  emperor.  By  this  disavowal, 
Mansfeld  and  Cliristian  were  left  without  a  name 
to  count<'nance  their  operations;  and  after  vari- 
ous negotiations,  feigned  or  real,  for  entering 
into  tlie  service  of  the  emperor,  Spain,  or  France, 
they  accepted  the  ovi-rtures  of  the  Prince  of 
Orange  and  forceil  their  way  througli  the  Spanish 

':    army  which  attempted  to  oppose  their  jiassage. 

1  to  join  at  Breda  the  troops  of  the  United  Prov- 
inces. The  places  in  Alsace  and  the  bishopric  of 
Spire  which  had  been  occupied  by  the  enemy 
were  recovered  by  the  archduke  Leopolil;  and 
Tilly,  having  completed  the  conquest  of  the 
Palatinate  by  the  capture  of  Heidelberg  ami 
Manheim,  directed  his  atta<'ks  against  the  forces 
which  Mansfeld  and  Christian  of  Brunswick  liad 
again  assembled.  After  a  sliort  continuance  in 
Holland,  ^lansfeld,  in  November,  had  led  his 
predatory  army  into  the  rich  province  of  East 
Friesland,  conquered  the  principal  fortresses, 
and  extorted  enormous  contributions  from  the 
duke,  who  was  in  alliance  with  Spain.  On  the 
other  hand.  Christian,  ])a.ssing  into  Lower  Sax- 
ony, persuailed  the  states  of  the  circle  to  collect 
an  army  of  observation  amounting  to  12,000  men, 
and  intrust  him  witli  the  command;  and  he  soon 
increased  this  army  to  almost  doulile  that  num- 
ber, by  the  usual  incitements  of  pillage  an<l 
plunder.  These  levies  attracting  the  attention 
of  the  emperor,  his  threats,  together  with  the 
advance  of  Tilly,  compelled  the  Saxon  states  to 
dismiss  Christian  and  his  army.  Thus  left  a 
second  time  without  authority,  he  pushed  towards 
Westphalia,  with  the  hope  of  joining  Mansfeld 
and  renewing  hostilities  in  the  Palatinate;  his 
design  was  liowever  anticipated  by  Tilly,  who 
overtook  him  at  Loen  [or  Stadtlohn],  in  the  dis- 
trict of  Munster,  and  defeated  him  with  the  lo.ss 
of  6,000  killed  and  4,000  prisoners,  in  August, 
1623.    The  victorious  general  then  turned  towards 

i  East  Friesland;  but  Mansfeld,  who  had  hitherto 
maintained  himself  in  that  country,  avoided  an 
uncMiual    contest  by  dislnuiding   his  troops,  and 

1  withdrawing  into  Holland,  in  January,  1624. 
.  ,  .  Having  despoiled  the  elector  Palatine  of 
all  his  dominions,  and  delivered  himself  from  his 
enemies  in  Germany,  Ferdinand  had  |)roceedeil 
to  carry  his  plans  into  execution,  by  transferring 
the  electoral  dignitj'  to  tlie  duke  of  Bavaria,  and 
dividing  the  conquered  territories  among  his  ad- 
herents. .  .  .  He  gained  the  elector  of  Saxony, 
by  promising  him  the  revenues  and  perhaps  the 
cession  of  Lusatia;  and  the  landgrave  of  Hesse 
Darmstadt,  by  offering  to  favour  liis  ijrcteiisions 
to  the  succession  of  JIarburgh,  which  lie  was 
contesting  with  the  landgrave  of  Hesse  Cassel. 
.  .  .  Having  thus  gained  those  whose  opposition 
was  most  likely  to  frustrate  his  design,  be  paid 
little  regard  to  the  feeble  threats  of  James,  and 
to  the  remonstrances  of  the  king  of  Denmark. 
.  .  .  He  summoned,  on  the  2.5th  of  February, 
1623,  a  meeting  of  the  electors  and  princes  who 
were  most  devoted  to  his  cause  at  Ratisbon,  and, 
in  concurrence  with  the  majority  of  this  irregular 
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assembly,  transferred  the  Palatine  electorate, 
with  all  its  honours,  privileges,  and  offices,  to 
Maximilian,  duke  of  Bavaria.  To  keep  up,  how- 
ever, the  hopes  of  the  elector  Palatine  and  his 
adhereuts,  and  not  to  drive  his  family  and  connec- 
tions to  desperation,  the  whole  extent  of  the  plan 
was  not  developed ;  the  partition  of  his  territories 
was  deferred,  the  transfer  of  the  electorate  was 
made  onlv  for  the  life  of  JIaximilian,  and  the 
rights  of  the  sons  and  collateral  heirs  of  the  un- 
fortunate elector  were  expressly  reserved. " — W. 
Coxe,  Hist,  of  the  House  of  Austria,  ch.  49  (».  2). 

ALSorx:  A.  Gindelv,  Ilist.  of  the  Tliirtii  Years' 
War.  V.  1,  ch.  7.— F.  Schiller,  Hist.  <'f  th'<  Thirti/ 
Tears  War.  hk.  2.— C.  R.  .^larkham."  The  Fi;jht- 
in'i  Vens.  pt.  2.  ch.  3. 

A.  D.  1624-1626.— The  Thirty  Years  War: 
Alliance  of  England,  Holland,  and  Denmark 
to  support  the  Protestant  cause. — Creation  of 
the  imperial  army  of  Wallenstein,  and  its  first 
campaigns. — "  Had  the  Emperor  been  as  wise  as 
he  was  resolute,  it  is  probable  that,  victorious  in 
every  direction,  he  might  have  been  able  to  con- 
clude a  permanent  jjeace  with  the  Protestant 
Part_y.  But  the  bigotry  which  was  a  very  part 
of  his  nature  was  spurred  on  by  his  easy  triumphs 
to  refuse  to  sheathe  the  sword  until  heresy  had 
been  rooted  out  from  the  land.  In  vain  did  the 
Protestant  princes,  who  had  maintained  a  selfish 
and  foolish  neutrality,  remonstrate  against  the 
continuance  of  hostilities  after  the  avowed  olj- 
ject  for  which  those  hostilities  were  undertaken 
had  been  gained.  In  the  opinion  of  Ferdinand 
II.  the  real  object  still  remained  to  be  accom- 
plished. Under  these  critical  circumstances  the 
emigrants,  now  grown  numerous  [see  Boiiemi.\  : 
A.  t).  1621-1648],  and  the  awakened  Protestant 
princes,  earnestly  besought  the  aid  of  a  foreign 
power.  It  was  their  representations  which  at 
length  induced  three  nations  of  the  reformed 
faith — England,  Holland,  and  Denmark  —  to 
ally  themselves  to  assist  their  oppressed  lirethren 
[see,  also,  France:  A.  D.  1624-1626].  England 
agreed  to  send  subsidies,  Holland  to  supply 
troops.  The  command  of  the  delivering  army 
was  confidctl  to  Christian  IV. ,  King  of  Denmark 
(162.5).  He  was  to  be  supported  in  German)'  by 
the  partisan  Mansfeldt,  by  Prince  Christian  of 
Brunswick,  and  by  the  Protestants  of  Lower 
Saxony,  who  had  armed  themselves  to  resist  the 
exactions  of  the  Emperor.  Ferdinand  II.,  after 
vainly  endeavouring  to  ward  off  hostilities  by 
negotiations,  despatched  Tilly  to  the  Weser  to 
meet  the  enemy.  Tilly  followed  the  course  of 
that  river  as  far  as  Minden,  causing  to  be  occu- 
pied, as  he  marched,  the  places  which  com- 
manded its  passage.  Pursuing  his  course  north- 
wards, he  crossed  the  river  at  Xeuljurg  (midway 
between  !Minden  and  Bremen),  and  occupied  the 
principality  of  Kalenbcrg.  The  King  of  Den- 
mark was  near  at  hand,  in  the  Duchy  of  Bruns- 
wick, anxious,  for  the  moment,  to  avoid  a  battle. 
Tilly,  superior  to  him  in  numbers,  was  as  anxious 
to  fight  one.  As  though  the  position  of  the 
King  of  Denmark  were'not  already  sulficicntly 
embarrassing,  the  Emperor  proceeded  at  this 
period  to  make  it  almost  unendurable  by  launch- 
ing upon  him  likewi.se  an  imperial  arm)'.  .  .  . 
Up  to  the  period  of  the  complete  overthrow  and 
expul.sion  from  the  Palatinate  of  Frederic  V., 
cx-Kiug  of  Bohemia,  Ferdinand  had  been  in- 
debted for  all  his  successes  to  JIaximilian  of  Ba- 
varia.    It  was  JIaximilian  who,  as  head  of  the 


Holy  League,  had  reconquered  Bohemia  for  the 
Emperor:  it  was  Maximilian's  general.  Tilly, 
who  had  driven  the  Protestant  armies  from  the 
Palatinate ;  and  it  was  the  same  general  who  was 
now  opposing  the  Protestants  of  the  north  in  the 
lands  watered  by  the  Weser.  JIaximilian  had 
been  rewarded  by  the  cession  to  him  of  the  Pala- 
tinate, but  it  was  not  advisable  that  so  near  a 
neighbour  of  Austria  should  be  made  too  strong. 
It  was  this  feeling,  this  jealousy  of  Maximilian, 
which  now  prompted  Ferdinand  to  raise,  for  the 
first  time  in  this  war,  an  imperial  army,  and  to 
send  it  to  the  north.  This  army  was  raised  by 
and  at  the  expense  of  Albert  Wenzel  Eusebius  of 
AVaklstein,  known  in  history  as  Wallenstein.  A 
Czech  by  nationality,  born  "in  1.5S3  of  noble  pa- 
rents, who  belonged  to  one  of  the  most  advanced 
sects  of  the  reformers  but  who  died  whilst  their 
son  was  yet  young,  Wallenstein  had,  when  yet 
a  child,  been  committed  to  the  care  of  his  imcle. 
Albert  Slavata,  an  adherent  of  the  Jesuits,  and 
by  him  educated  at  Olmiitz  in  the  strictest  Catho- 
lic faith."  By  marrying,  first,  a  rich  widow. 
who  soon  died,  and  then  an  heiress,  daughter  of 
Count  Harrach,  and  by  purchasing  withlhe  for- 
tune thus  acquired  many  confiscated  estates,  he 
had  become  possessed  of  enormous  wealth.  He 
had  already  won  distinction  as  a  soldier.  "For 
his  faithful  services,  Ferdinand  in  1623  nomi- 
nated Wallenstein  to  be  Prince,  a  title  changed, 
the  year  following,  into  that  of  Duke  of  Fried- 
land.  At  this  time  the  yearly  income  he  de- 
rived from  his  various  estates,  all  economically 
managed,  was  calculated  to  be  3(),0()0.00l)  florins 
—  little  short  of  £2,500,000."  Wallenstein  now, 
in  1625,  "divining  his  master's  wishes,  and  ani- 
mated by  the  ambition  born  of  natural  ability, 
offered  to  raise  and  maintain,  at  his  own  cost,  an 
army  of  50,000  men,  and  to  lead  it  against  the 
enemy.  Ferdinand  eagerly  accepted  the  offer. 
Named  Generalissimo  and  Field  JIarshal  in  July 
of  the  same  year,  Wallenstein  marched  at  tlie 
head  of  30,000  men,  a  number  which  increased 
almost  daily,  first  to  the  Weser,  thence,  after 
noticing  the  positions  of  Tilly  and  of  King  Chris- 
tian, to  the  banks  of  the  Elbe,  where  he  wintered. 
.  .  .  In  the  spring  .  .  .  Mansfeldt.  with  the  view 
to  prevent  a  junction  between  Tilly  and  Wallen- 
stein, marched  against  the  latter,  and,  though 
his  troops  were  fewer  in  number,  took  u\)  a 
position  at  Dessau  in  full  view  of  the  imperial 
camp,  and  there  intrenched  himself.  Here  Wal- 
lenstein attacked  (25  April  1626)  and  completcly 
defeated  him.  Not  discouraged  liy  this  over- 
throw, and  still  bearing  in  mind  the  main  object 
of  the  campaign.  Mansfeldt  fell  back  into  Bran- 
denburg, recruited  there  his  army,  called  to  him- 
self the  Duke  of  Saxe-Weimar  and  then  sud- 
denly dashed,  by  forced  marches,  towards  Silesia 
and  Moravia,  with  the  intention  of  reaching  Hun- 
gary, where  Bethlen  Gabor  had  promised  to  meet 
him."  Wallenstein  followed  and  "pressed  him 
so  hard  that,  though  Mansfeldt  did  effect  a  junc- 
tion witli  Bethlen  Gabor.  it  was  with  but  the 
skeleton  of  his  army.  Despairing  of  success 
against  numbers  vastly  superior,  Bethlen  Gabor 
withdrew  from  his  new  colleague,  and  Mans- 
feldt, reduced  to  despair,  disbanded  his  remain- 
ing .soldiers,  and  sold  his  camp-equipage  to  sujiply 
himself  with  the  means  of  ttisht  (September)  [.see 
HiNG.VHv:  A.  I).  1606-1660].  He  dieii  soon 
after  (:jOth  November).  .  .  .  Wallenstein  then 
retraced  his  steps  to  the  north.     Meanwhile  Tilly, 
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left  to  deal  with  Christian  IV.,  had  followed 
that  priiK'o  into  Lower  Saxony,  had  caiiglit,  at- 
taeked,  and  conipletelv  defeaied  him  at  Luttcr 
(am  Harenberge),  tlie  27th  July  1626.  This  vic- 
tory gave  him  eomjilcte  possi'ssion  of  that  dis- 
alTeeted  province,  and,  despite  a  vigorous  attempt 
made  by  the  Margrave  George  Frederic  of  Haden 
to  wrest  it  from  him,  he  held  it  till  the  return  of 
Wallensteiu  from  the  pursuit  of  Mansfeldt.  As 
two  stars  of  so  great  a  magnitude  could  not 
shine  in  the  same  hemisphere,  it  was  then  ile- 
ci<led  that  Tilly  should  carry  the  war  into  Hol- 
land, whilst  to  Wallensteiu  should  be  left  the 
honour  of  dealing  with  the  King  of  Denmark 
ami  the  Protestant  princes  of  the  north." — G.  B. 
Malleson.  The  Bdltle-fieldn  of  Germani/,  ch.  1. 

Also  in:  W.  Zimmermann,  Papular  Hist,  nf 
Geniiiiiiij,  hk.  .">,  eli.  2  (c.  4). 

A.  D.  1627-1629.— The  Thirty  Years  War : 
Wallenstein's  campaign  against  the  Danes. — 
His  power  and  his  oppression  in  Germany. — 
The  country  devoured  by  his  army. — Unsuc- 
cessful siege  of  Stralsund. — First  succor  from 
the  king  of  Sweden. — The  Peace  of  Lubeck. 
—  The  Edict  of  Restitution. —  '  ^Vallenstcin 
opened  the  campaign  of  1627  at  the  head  of  a 
refreshed  and  well-equipped  army  of  40,000  men. 
His  first  effort  was  directed  against  Silesia;  and 
the  Danish  troops,  few  in  number,  and  ill  com- 
manded, gave  way  at  his  approach.  To  prevent 
the  fugitives  from  infringing  on  the  neutrality 
of  Brandenburg,  he  occupied  the  whole  elector- 
ate. Mecklenburg  and  Pomerania  soon  shared 
the  same  fate.  Remonstrances  and  assurances 
of  perfect  neutrality  were  treated  with  absolute 
scorn;  and  Wallensteiu  declared,  in  his  usual 
haughty  style,  that '  the  time  had  arrived  for  dis- 
pensing altogether  with  electors;  and  that  Ger- 
many ought  to  be  governed  like  France  and 
Spain,  by  a  single  and  absolute  sovereign.'  In 
his  rapid'  march  towards  the  frontiers  of  Holstcin, 
he  acted  fully  up  to  the  ]irinciple  he  had  laid 
down,  and  naturally  exercised  despotic  power, 
as  tile  representative  of  the  absolute  monarch  of 
whom  he  spoke.  .  .  .  He  .  .  .  followed  up  the 
Danes,  defeated  their  armies  in  a  series  of  actions 
near  Ileiligenhauscn,  overran  the  whole  peninsida 
of  Jutland  before  the  end  of  the  campaign,  and 
forced  the  unhappy  king  to  seek  shelter,  with 
the  wrecks  of  his  army,  in  the  islands  beyond  the 
Belt.  .  .  .  Brilliant  as  the  campaign  of  1627 
proved  in  its  general  result,  few  very  striking 
feats  of  arms  were  performed  during  its  ijrogress. 
.  .  .  Now  it  was  that  the  princes  and  states  of 
Lower  Germany  began  to  feel  the  consequences 
of  their  pusillanimous  conduct;  and  the  very 
provinces  which  had  just  before  refused  to  raise 
troops  for  their  own  protection,  were  obliged  to 
submit,  without  a  murmur,  to  every  species  of 
insult  and  exaction.  Wallenstein's  armv,  aug- 
mented to  100,000  men,  occupied  tlie  whole;  coun- 
try; and  the  lordly  leader  following,  on  a  far 
greater  scale,  the  principle  on  which  ^Mansfeld 
liatl  acted,  made  the  war  maintain  the  war.  and 
trampled  alike  on  the  rights  of  sovereigns  and  of 
subjects.  And  terrible  was  the  penalty  now 
paid  for  the  short-sighted  policy  which  avarice 
and  cowardice  h,ad  suggested,  and  which  cunning 
had  vainly  tried  to  disguise  beneath  affected 
philanthropy,  and  a  generous  love  of  peace. 
Provided  with  imperial  authorit,v,  and  at  the 
head  of  a  force  that  could  no  longer  be  resisted, 
Walleustein   made   the  empire  serve  as  a  vast 


storehouse,  and  wealthy  treastu-y  for  the  benefit 
of  the  imperial  army.  He  forbade  even  sover. 
eigns  and  electors  to  raise  supplies  in  their  own 
coimtries,  and  was  jusll.y  termed  'the  princes' 
scourge,  and  soldiers'  idol.'  The  system  of  living 
by  contributions  had  completely  demoralised  the 
troops.  Honour  and  discipline  were  entirely 
gone;  and  it  was  only  beneath  the  e3'e  of  the 
stern  and  unrelenting  commander,  that  anything 
like  order  continued  to  be  observed.  Di.ssipation 
and  profligacy  reigned  in  all  ranks;  bands  (jf 
di.ssolute  persons  accompanied  ever}'  regiment, 
and  helped  to  extinguish  the  last  sparks  of 
morality  in  the  breast  of  the  soldier,  "rhe  gen- 
erals levied  arbitrary  taxes;  the  inferior  officers 
followed  the  example  of  their  superiors;  and  the 
privates,  soon  ceasing  to  obey  those  wiiom  they 
ceased  to  respect,  iihindered  in  every  (lirection ; 
while  blows,  insults,  or  death  awaited  all  who 
dared  to  resist.  .  .  .  Tiie  sums  extorted,  in  this 
manner,  prove  that  Germany  must  have  been  a 
wealthy  country  in  the  17th  century;  for  the 
money  pressed  out  of  .some  districts,  by  the  im- 
jierial  troops,  far  exceeds  anything  which  tlie 
•same  (juarters  could  now  be  made  to  furnish. 
Complaints  against  tlie  author  of  such  evils 
were,  of  course,  not  wanting;  but  the  man  com- 
plained of  had  rendered  the  Emperor  all-power- 
iul  in  Germany;  from  the  Adriatic  to  the  Baltic, 
Ferdinand  reigned  absolute,  <as  no  monarch  had 
reigned  since  the  days  of  the  Otlios.  This  su- 
premacy was  due  to  Wallensteiu  alone;  and 
what  could  the  voice  of  the  humlile  and  oppressed 
effect  against  such  an  offender';  Or  when  did 
the  voice  of  suffering  nations,  arrest  the  progress 
of  power  and  ambition  ?  During  the  winter  that 
followed  on  the  campaign  of  1627,  Walleustein 
repaired  to  Prague,  to  claim  [and  to  receive] 
from  tlie  Emperor,  who  was  residing  in  tlio 
Bohemian  capital,  additional  rewards  for  the  im- 
portant services  so  lately  rendered.  The  boon 
solicited  was  nothing  less  than  the  Ducliy  of 
Mecklenburg,  which  was  to  be  taken  from  its 
legitimate  princes,  on  the  ground  of  their  liaviug 
joined  the  King  of  Denmark,  and  bestowed  on 
the  successful  general.  .  .  .  Hitherto  the  ocean 
had  alone  arrested  tlie  progress  of  AV'allensteiii; 
a  fleet  was  now  to  be  formed,  which  sliould  en- 
able him  to  give  laws  Iieyond  the  Belts,  and  per- 
haps beyond  the  Baltic  also.  Every  seaport  in 
^lecklenburg  and  Pomerania  is  ordered  to  lie 
taken  possession  of  and  fortified.  .  .  .  The  siege 
of  Stralsund,  which  was  resolved  upon  early  in 
1628,  constitutes  one  of  the  most  memorable 
operations  of  the  war.  Not  merely  because  it 
furnishes  an  additional  proof  of  what  may  b(; 
effected  by  skill,  courage  and  resolution,  against 
vastly  superior  forces,  but  because  its  result  in- 
fluenced, iu  an  eminent  degree,  some  of  the  most 
important  events  that  followeil.  When  Wallen- 
steiu ordered  the  .seajiorts  along  the  coast  of 
Pomerania  to  be  occujiied,  Stralsund,  claiming 
its  privilege  as  an  imperial  and  Hanseatic  free 
town,  refused  to  admit  his  troops.  .  .  .  After  a 
good  deal  of  negotiation,  which  only  cost  the 
people  of  Stralsund  some  large  sums  of  money, 
liaid  away  in  presents  to  the  imperial  officers, 
Aruhcim  invested  the  place  on  the  7th  of  May 
with  S.OOO  men.  .  .  .  Tlie  town  .  .  .  ,  unable  to 
obtain  assistance  from  the  Duke  of  Pomerania, 
the  lord  superior  of  the  province,  who,  how- 
ever willing,  had  no  means  of  furnishing  relief, 
placed  itself  under  the  protectiou  of  Sweden;  and 
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Gustavus  Adolphus.  fully  sensible  of  the  impor-  | 
tance  of  the  place,  immediately  dispatched  the 
celebrated  David  Leslie,  at  the  head  of  600  men.  to 
aid  iu  its  defence.  Count  Brahe,  with  1.000 
more,  soon  followed;  so  that  when  Wallenstein 
reached  the  army  on  the  2Ttli  of  June,  he  found 
himself  opposed  by  a  garrison  of  experienced 
soldiers,  who  had  already  retaken  all  the  out- 
works which  Arnlieim  had  captured  in  the  first 
instance.  .  .  .  Rain  began  to  fall  in  such  tor- 
rents that  the  trenches  were  entirely  filled,  and  ! 
the  fiat  moor  ground,  on  which  the  army  was 
encamped,  became  completely  inundated  and  , 
untenable.  The  proud  spirit  of  Frie<lland,  un-  I 
used  to  yield,  still  persevered;  but  sickne^  1 
attacked  the  troops,  and  the  Danes  having  landed 
at  Jasmund,  he  was  obliged  to  march  against 
them  with  the  best  part  of  his  forces ;  and  in  fact 
to  raise  the  siege.  .  .  .  The  Danes  liaving 
effected  their  object,  in  causing  the  siege  of  Stral- 
simd  to  be  raised,  withdrew  their  troops  from 
Jasmund,  and  landed  them  again  at  Wolgast. 
Here,  however,  Wallenstein  surprised,  and  de- 
feated tlienr  with  great  loss.  .  .  .  There  being 
on  all  sides  a  willingness  to  bring  the  war  to  an 
end,  peace  was  .  .  .  concluded  at  Lubeck  in 
January  1629.  By  this  treaty  the  Danes  re- 
covered, without  reserve  or  indemnity,  all  their 
former  possessions;  only  pledging  themselves 
not  again  to  interfere  in  the  affairs  of  the  Empire. 
.  .  .  The  peace  of  Lubeck  left  Wallenstein  abso- 
lute master  in  Germany,  and  without  an  equal 
iu  greatness:  liis  spirit  seemed  to  hover  like  a 
storm-charged  cloud  over  the  land,  crushing  to 
the  earth  every  hope  of  liberty  and  successful 
re.sistance.  Mansfeld  and  Christian  of  Brunswick 
had  disappeared  from  the  scene;  Frederick  V. 
had  retired  into  obscurity.  Tilly  and  Pappen- 
heim,  his  former  rivals,  now  condescended  to 
receive  favours,  and  to  solicit  pensions  and  re- 
wards through  the  medium  of  his  intercession. 
Even  Maximilian  of  Bavaria  was  second  in 
greatness  to  the  all-dreaded  Duke  of  Friedlaud: 
Europe  held  no  uncrowned  head  that  was  his 
equal  in  fame,  and  no  crowned  head  that  sur- 
passed him  in  power.  .  .  .  Ferdinand,  elated 
with  success,  had  neglected  the  opportunit)', 
again  afforded  him  by  the  peace  of  Lubeck,  for 
restoring  tranquillity  to  the  empire.  .  .  .  Instead 
of  a  general  peace,  Ferdinand  signed  the  fatal 
Edict  of  Restitution,  by  which  the  Protestants 
were  called  upon  to  restore  all  the  Catholic 
Church  property  they  had  sequestrated  since  the 
religious  pacification  of  looo:  such  sequestration 
being,  according  to  the  Emperor's  interpretation, 
contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the  treaty  of  Passau. 
The  right  of  long-established  jjossession  was  here 
entirely  overlooked ;  and  Ferdinand  forgot,  in 
liis  zeal  for  the  church,  that  he  was  actually  set- 
ting himself  up  as  a  judge,  in  a  case  iu  which  he 
was  a  party  also.  It  was  farther  added,  that, 
according  to  the  same  treaty,  freedom  of  depar- 
ture from  Catholic  countries,  was  the  only  privi- 
lege which  Protestants  had  a  right  to  claim  from 
Catholic  princes.  This  decree  came  like  a  thunder- 
burstovcr  Protestant  Germany.  Two  archbishop- 
ricks,  12  bishopricks,  and  a  countless  number  of 
convents  and  clerical  domains,  which  the  Prot- 
estants had  confiscated,  and  applied  to  their  own 
purposes,  were  now  to  be  surrendered.  Imperial 
commissioners  were  appointed  to  carry  the  man-  j 
date  into  effect,  and.  to  secure  immeciiate  obedi- 
ence, troops  were  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  new   ' 


ofticials.  Wherever  these  functionaries  app -ared, 
the  Protestant  service  was  instantly  sus|)ended; 
the  churches  deprived  of  their  bells;  altars  and 
pulpits  pulled  down:  all  Protestant  books, 
bibles  and  catechisms  were  seized;  and  gibbets 
were  erected  to  terrify  those  who  might  be  dis- 
posed to  resist.  All  Protestants  who  refused  to 
change  their  religion  were  expelled  from  Augs- 
burg: summary  proceedings  of  the  same  kind 
were  resorted  to  in  other  places.  Armed  with  ab- 
solute power,  the  commissioners  soon  proceeded 
from  reclaiming  thp  property  of  the  church  to 
seize  that  of  individuals.  The  estates  of  all  per- 
sons who  had  served  under  JIansfeld,  Baden, 
Christian  of  Brunswick;  of  all  who  had  aided 
Frederick  v.,  or  rendered  themselves  obnoxious 
to  the  Emperor,  were  seized  and  confiscated. 
.  .  .  The  Duke  of  Friedland,  who  now  ruled 
with  dictatorial  sway  over  Germany,  had  been 
ordered  to  carrj'  the  Edict  of  Restitution  into 
effect,  in  all  the  countries  occupied  by  his  troops. 
The  task,  if  we  believe  liistorians,  was  executed 
with  unbending  rigour." — J.  Mitchell,  Life  of 
Wallenstein,  ch.  2-3. 

Also  rs :  L.  Hiiusser,  The  Period  of  the  Befor- 
miitinn.  1.51T  A>  16-tS,  rh.  33. 

A.  D.  1627-1631. — War  of  the  Emperor  and 
Spain  with  France,  over  the  succession  to  the 
duchy  of  Mantua.  See  Italy:  A.  D.  162T- 
1631. 

A.  D.  1630. — The  Thirty  Years  War:  Uni- 
versal hostility  to  Wallenstein. —  His  dismis- 
sal by  the  Emperor. — The  rising  of  a  nev? 
champion  of  Protestantism  in  Sweden. — "Wal- 
lenstein had  ever  shown  great  tnleration  in  his 
own  domains ;  but  it  is  not  to  be  denied  that  .  .  . 
he  aided  to  carry  out  the  edict  [of  Restitution] 
in  the  most  barbarous  and  relentless  manner.  It 
would  be  as  tedious  as  painful  to  dwell  upon  all 
the  cruelties  which  were  committed,  and  the  op- 
pression that  was  exercised,  by-  the  imperial  com- 
missioners ;  but  a  spirit  of  resistance  was  aroused 
iu  the  hearts  of  the  German  people,  which  only 
waited  for  opportunity  to  display  itself.  Xor 
was  it  alone  against  the  emperor  that  wrath  and 
indignation  was  excited.  Wallenstein  drew  down 
upon  his  head  even  more  dangerous  enmity  than 
that  which  sprung  up  against  Ferdinand.  He 
ruled  in  Germany  with  almost  despotic  sway; 
for  the  emperor  himself  seemed  at  this  time  little 
more  than  a  tool  in  his  hands.  His  manners 
were  unpopular,  stern,  reserved,  and  gloomy. 
.  .  .  Princes  were  kept  waiting  in  his  ante-cham- 
ber; and  all  petitions  and  remonstrances  against 
his  stem  decrees  were  treated  with  the  mortifying 
scorn  which  adds  insult  to  injury.  The  mag- 
nificence of  his  train,  the  splendor  of  his  house- 
hold, the  luxury  and  profvision  that  spread  every' 
where  around  liim.  afforded  continual  sources  of 
envy  and  jealous  hate  to  the  ancient  nobility  of 
the  empire.  The  Protestants  throughout  the 
land  were  his  avowed  and  implacable  enemies; 
and  the  Roman  Catholic  princes  viewed  liim  with 
fear  and  suspicion.  Jlaximilian  of  Bavaria, 
whose  star  had  waned  under  the  growing  luster 
of  Wallenstein's  renown,  who  had  lost  that  au- 
thority in  the  empire  which  he  knew  to  l)e  due 
to  hi.s' services  and  his  genius,  solely  by  the  rise 
and  influence  of  Wallenstein,  and  whose  am- 
bitious designs  of  ruling  Germany  througli  an 
emperor  dependent  upon  him  for  power,  had 
been  frustrated  entirely  by  the  genius  which 
placed    the    imperial   throne   upon   a   firm  and 
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indc'iicnik'nt  Inisis.  tonk  im  jKiiiis  to  coiicfal  lii.s 
hostility  til  till'  DuUf  of  Fririllaiid.  .  .  .  Tliough 
the  soldiery  still  generally  loved  him,  tlieir  offi- 
cers hated  the  hand  that  put  a  limit  to  the  op- 
pression by  which  they  throve,  and  would  fain 
have  resisted  its  ])Ower.  .  .  .  AVliile  these  feel- 
ings were  gathering  strength  in  Germany;  while 
Wallenstein,  with  no  friends,  though  many  sup- 
porters, saw  himself  an  object  of  jealousy  or 
hatred  to  the  leaders  of  every  party  throughout 
the  enijiire;  and  while  the  suppressed  but  cher- 
ished indignation  of  all  Protestant  Germany  was 
pre])aring  for  the  emperor  a  dreadful  day  of 
reckoning,  events  were  talking  place  in  other 
countries  which  hurried  on  rajiidly  the  dangers 
that  Wallenstein  had  foreseen.  In  France,  a 
weak  king,  and  a  powerful,  politic,  and  relent- 
less minister,  appeared  in  undissendiled  hoslilily 
to  tlie  liouse  of  Austria;  and  the  famous  Cardi- 
nal dc  Richelieu  busied  himself,  sueeessfidly,  to 
raise  up  enemies  to  the  German  branch  of  that 
family.  ...  In  Poland,  Sigismund.  after  vainly 
contending  with  Gustavus  Adoljilius,  and  re- 
ceiving an  inefficient  aid  from  Germany,  was 
anxious  to  conclude  the  disastrous  war  with 
Sweden.  Richelieu  interfered;  ().\enstiern  ne- 
gotiated on  the  part  of  Gustavus;  and  a  truce 
of  si.\  years  was  concluded  in  Au.gust,  1029,  by 
which  the  veteran  and  victorious  Swedish  troops 
were  set  free  to  act  in  any  other  direction.  A 
great  part  of  Livonia  was  virtually  ceded  to  Gus- 
tavus, tfi.gether  with  the  towns  and  territories  of 
Meniel,  Braiuisberg  and  Elbingen,  anil  the  strong 
fortress  of  Pillau.  At  the  same  time,  Richelieu 
impressed  uiion  the  mind  of  Gustavus  the  honor, 
the  advanta.ge,  and  the  necessity  of  reducing  the 
immense powerof  the  emperor,  and  delivering  the 
Protestant  states  of  Germany  from  the  oppression 
under  which  tiiey  groaned.  .  .  .  Oonfideut  in 
his  own  powers  of  mind  and  warlike  skill,  svip- 
ported  liy  the  love  and  admiration  of  his  people, 
relying  on  the  valor  and  discipline  of  his  troops, 
.■uiil  foreseeing  all  the  mighty  ciimliinations  which 
were  certinn  to  take  place  in  his  favor,  Gustavus 
hesitated  but  little.  Me  consulted  with  his  min- 
isters, indeed  heard  and  answered  every  objec- 
tion that  coidd  be  raised;  and  then  api)lied  to 
the  Senate  at  Stockholm  to  insure  that  liis  jilans 
were  approved,  and  that  his  efforts  would  be 
seconded  by  his  people.  His  enterpri.se  met  with 
tile  most  enthusiastic  approbation;  and  thensue- 
ceeileil  all  thi'  bustle  of  active  preparation.  .  .  . 
While  this  storm  was  gathering  in  the  North, 
while  the  towns  of  Sweden  were  bristling  with 
arms,  iind  her  ports  tilled  with  ships,  Ferilinand 
was  driven  or  persuaded  to  an  act  the  most  fatal 
to  him.self,  and  the  most  favorable  to  the  King  of 
Sweden.  A  Diet  was  summoned  to  meet  at 
Ratisbon  early  in  the  year  1G30;  and  the  chief 
ol)ject  of  the  emperor  in  taking  a  stcli  so  danger- 
ous to  the  i)owcr  he  had  really  aciiuircd,  and  to 
the  projects  so  boldly  put  forth  in  his  name, 
seems  to  have  been  to  cause  his  son  to  be  elected 
King  of  the  Romans.  .  .  .  The  name  of  the 
archduke.  King  of  Hungary,  is  jiroposed  to  the 
Diet  for  election  as  King  of  the  Romans,  and  a 
scene  of  indescribable  confusion  and  murmuring 
takes  place.  A  voice  demands  that,  before  ;uiy 
such  election  is  considered,  the  com|ilaints  of  the 
people  of  Germany  against  the  imperial  armies 
shall  be  heard ;  and  then  a  perfect  storm  of  accu- 
sations iiours  down.  Every  sort  of  tyranny  and 
oppression,  every  sort  of  cruelty  and  exaction. 


everv  sort  of  licentiousness  and  vice  is  attributed 
to  the  emjieror's  troops;  but  the  hatred  and  the 
charges  all  concentrate  themselves  upon  the  head 
of  the  great  commander  of  the  imperial  forces; 
and  there  is  a  shout  for  his  instant  dismissal.  .  .  . 
Ferdinand  hesitated,  and  alTected  much  surprise 
at  the  charges  brought  against  ids  general  and 
his  armies.  lie  yielded  in  the  end.  however; 
and  it  is  .said,  upon  very  good  authority,  that  his 
ruinous  decision  was  brought  about  by  the  arts 
of  the  same  skillful  ])olitician  who  had  conjured 
up  the  storm  which  now  menaced  the  empire 
from  the  nortli,  Richelieu  had  sent  tin  embassa- 
dor to  Ratisbon.  ...  In  tlie  triiiii  of  the  embas- 
sndor  came  the  well-known  intriguing  friar. 
Father  .losejih,  the  most  unscru]nilous  and  cun- 
ning of  the  cardinal's  emissaries;  and  he,  we  arc 
assured,  found  lueans  to  persuade  the  emperor 
that,  b_v  j'ielding  to  the  demand  of  the  electors 
and  removing  Wallenstein  for  a  time,  he  might 
obtain  the  election  of  the  King  of  Hungary,  and 
then  reinstate  the  Duke  of  Friedland  in  his  com- 
uiand  as  soon  as  popular  an,ger  had  subsided. 
However  tliat  might  be,  Ferdinand,  as  I  havo 
said,  yielded,  openly  expressing  his  regret  at 
the  step  he  was  about  to  take,  and  the  appre- 
hensions which  he  entertained  for  the  conse- 
quences. Count  Questcnbcrg  and  another  noble- 
man, who  had  been  long  ou  intimate  terms  with 
Wallenstein,  were  sent  to  the  camp  to  notify'  to 
liim  his  removal  from  command,  and  to  soften 
the  disgrace  by  assuring  him  of  the  emperor's 
gratitude  and  affection." — G.  P.  R.  James,  JJark 
Sa iii.s  of  I/intiir// :    ]V(i//i tixti lit,  cli.  3-4. 

Ai.soin;  S.  R.  Gardiner,  The  Tlnvtii  Yinrn' 
Win;  cli.  7,  sect.  3.— A.  Gindely,  Hist,  of  the 
'I'liirtll  Ytiii:i'  War.  r.  2.  rh.  1. 

A.  D.  1630-1631. — The  Thirty  ■years  'War: 
The  Coming  of  Gustavus  Adolphus. — His  oc- 
cupation of  Pomerania  and  Brandenburg. — 
The  horrible  fate  of  Magdeburg  at  the  hands 
of  Tilly's  ruffians. — "On  .lune  24,  llj;ill,  one 
hundred  years,  to  a  day,  after  the  Augsburg 
Confession  was  promulgated,  Gustavus  Adol- 
phus landed  on  the  coast  of  Pomerania,  near  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Pccne,  with  13,0(10  men,  vet- 
eran troops,  whose  rigid  discipline  was  sustained 
by  their  piety,  and  who  were  simplc-miniled, 
noble,  and  glowing  with  the  spirit  of  the  battle. 
He  had  reasons  enough  fordeclaiing  war  against 
Ferdinand,  even  if  10,000  nf  Wallenstein's  troops 
had  not  been  sent  to  aid  Sigismund  against  him. 
But  the  controlling  motive,  in  his  own  mind,  was  ' 
to  succor  the  imperiled  cause  of  religious  freedom 
in  Germany.  Coming  as  the  protector  of  the 
evangelic  Church,  he  expected  to  be  joined  by 
the  Protestant  princes.  But  he  was  disappointed. 
Oidy  the  trampled  and  tortured  peojile  of  North 
Geriuany,  who  in  their  despair  were  ready  for 
revolts  and  conspiracies  of  their  own,  welcomed 
him  as  their  deliverer  from  the  bandits  of  Wal- 
lenstein and  the  League.  Gu.st.avus  Adolphus  ap- 
peared before  Stettin,  and  by  threats  compelled 
the  old  duke,  Bogislaw  XIV.,  to  open  to  him  bis 
capital  citj'.  He  then  took  measures  to  secure 
possession  of  Pomerania.  His  ariuy  grew  rapidly, 
wliile  that  of  the  emperor  was  widely  dispersed, 
so  that  he  now  advanced  into  Brandenburg. 
George  William,  the  elector,  was  a  weak  prince, 
though  a  Protestant,  and  a  brother  of  the  Queen 
of  Sweden;  he  was  guided  by  his  Catholic  chan- 
cellor, Schwarzenlierg,  and  had  painfully  striven 
to  keep  neutral  throu'ghout  the  war,  neither  side. 
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however,  respecting  his  neutrality.  Tn  dread  nf 
ihe  pliins  of  Gustavus  Adolplius  conceniiiig' 
Pomerania  and  Prussia,  he  held  aloof  from  him. 
Meauwliile  Till}',  general-in-chief  of  the  troi)i)S 
of  the  emperor  and  the  League,  drew  near,  l)iit 
suddenly  turned  aside  to  New  Brandenburg,  in 
the  ;\Iecklenl)urg  territory,  now  occupied  by  tlie 
Swedes,  captureil  it  after  three  assaults,  and  put 
the  garrison  to  the  sword  (1631).  He  then  laid 
siege  to  Magdeburg.  Gustavus  Adolphus  took 
Frankfort -on-the-Oder,  where  there  was  an  iin- 
perial  garrison,  and  treated  it,  in  retaliation,  with 
the  same  severity.  Thence,  in  the  spring  of 
1631,  he  set  out  for  Berlin.  ...  In  Potsdam  he 
heard  of  the  fall  of  JIagdeburg.  He  then  marched 
with  flying  banners  into  Berlin,  and  compelled 
the  elector  to  become  his  ally.  Magdeburg  was 
the  strong  refuge  of  Protestantism,  and  the  most 
important  trading  centre  in  North  Germany.  It 
had  resisted  the  Augsburg  Interim  of  1.548,  and 
now  resisted  the  Edict  of  Restitution,  rejected 
the  newly  appointed  prince  bishop,  Leopold 
William,  son  of  the  emperor  himself,  and  refused 
to  receive  the  emperor's  garrison.  The  city  was 
therefore  banned  by  the  emperor,  and  was  be- 
sieged for  many  weeks  by  Pappenheim,  a  gen- 
eral of  the  League,  who  was  then  reinforced  l)y 
Tilly  him.self  with  his  army.  Gustavus  Adol- 
phus was  unable  to  make  an  advance,  in  view  of 
the  equivocal  attitude  of  the  two  great  Protes- 
tant electors,  without  exposing  his  rear  to  garri- 
soned fortresses.  From  Braudenlnirg  as  well  as 
Sa.xony  he  asked  in  vain  for  help  to  save  tlie 
Protestant  cit.v.  Thus  JIagdeburg  fell,  ilay  10, 
1G31.  The  citizens  were  deceived  by  a  pretended 
withdrawal  of  the  enemy.  But  suddenly,  at 
early  dawn,  the  badlv  guarded  fortifications  were 
stormed." — C.  T.  Lewis,  Hist,  of  Germany,  ch. 
18,  sect.  3-4.  —  Two  gates  of  the  city  having  been 
opened  by  the  storming  party,  "Tilly  marched 
in  w  ith  part  of  his  infantry.  Immediately  occu- 
pying the  principal  streets,  he  drove  the  citizens 
with  jiointed  cannon  into  their  dwellings,  there 
to  await  their  destiny.  They  were  not  long  held 
in  sus]iense ;  a  word  from  Tilly  decided  the  fate 
of  JIagdeburg.  Even  a  more  humane  general 
would  in  vain  have  recommended  mercj"  to  such 
soldiers ;  but  Tilly  never  made  tlie  attemjjt.  Left 
by  their  general's  silence  masters  of  the  lives  of 
all  the  citizens,  the  soldiery  l)roke  into  the  houses 
to  satiate  their  most  brutal  appetites.  The 
[irayers  of  innocence  excited  some  compassion  in 
the  hearts  of  the  Germans,  but  none  in  the  rude 
Ijreasts  of  Pappenheim's  Walloons.  Scarcely 
had  the  savage  cruelty  commenced,  when  the 
other  gates  were  thrown  open,  and  the  cavalry, 
with  the  fearful  hordes  of  the  Croats,  poured  in 
vipou  the  devoted  inhabitants.  Here  commenced 
a  scene  of  horrors  for  which  historj'  has  no 
language  —  poetry  no  pencil.  Neither  innocent 
chihlhoiid,  nor  helpless  old  age;  neither  youth, 
sex,  rank,  nor  beauty,  could  disarm  the  fury  of 
tlie  conquerors.  Wives  were  abused  in  the  arms 
of  their  husbands,  daughters  at  the  feet  of  tlieir 
parents;  and  the  defenceless  sex  exposed  to  the 
double  sacrifice  of  virtue  and  life.  No  situation, 
however  obscure,  or  however  sacred,  escaped  the 
rapacity  of  the  enemy.  In  a  single  church  fifty- 
three  women  were  found  beheaded.  The  Croats 
amused  themselves  with  throwing  children  into 
the  flames;  Pappenheim's  Walloons  with  stab- 
bing infants  at  the  mother's  breast.  Some  offi- 
cers of  the  League,  horror-struck  at  this  dreadful 


scene,  venttired  to  remind  Tilly  that  he  had  it  in 
his  power  to  stop  the  caniage.  'Return  in  an 
hour.' was  his  answer;  '  I  will  see  what  I  can  do; 
tlie  soldier  must  have  some  reward  for  his  dan- 
ger and  toils.'  These  horrors  lasted  with  un- 
abated fury,  till  at  last  the  smoke  and  flames 
proved  a  check  to  the  plunderers.  To  augment 
the  confu.sion  and  to  divert  the  resistance  of  the 
inhabitants,  the  Imperialists  had,  in  the  com- 
mencement of  the  assault,  fired  the  town  in  sev- 
eral places.  The  wind  rising  rapidly,  spread  the 
flames,  till  the  blaze  became  universal.  Fearful, 
indeed,  was  the  tumult  amid  clouds  of  smoke, 
heaps  of  dead  bodies,  the  clash  of  swords,  the 
crash  of  falling  ruins,  and  streams  of  blood.  The 
atmosphere  glowed ;  and  the  intolerable  heat 
forced  at  last  even  the  murderers  to  take  refuge 
in  their  camp.  In  less  than  twelve  liours,  this 
strong,  [populous,  and  flourishing  city,  one  of  the 
finest  in  Germany,  was  reduced  to  ashes,  with 
the  exception  of  two  churches  and  a  few  houses. 
.  .  .  The  avarice  of  the  officers  had  saved  400  of 
the  richest  citizens,  in  the  liope  of  extorting  from 
them  an  exorbitant  ransom.  But  this  humanity 
was  confined  to  the  officers  of  the  League,  whom 
the  ruthless  barbarity  of  the  Imperialists  cau.sed 
to  be  regarded  as  guardian  angels.  Scarcely  had 
the  fury  of  the  tlames  abated,  when  the  Im- 
jierialists  returned  to  renew  the  pillage  amid  the 
ruins  and  ashes  of  the  town.  JIany  were  suffo- 
cated by  the  smoke;  many  found  rich  booty  in 
the  cellars,  where  the  citizens  had  concealed  their 
more  valuable  ellects.  On  the  13th  of  May, 
Tilly  himself  appeared  in  the  town,  after  the 
streets  had  been  cleared  of  aslies  and  dead  bodies. 
Horrible  and  revolting  to  humanity  was  the 
scene  that  presented  itself.  The  living  crawling 
from  tinder  the  dead,  children  wandering  about 
with  heart-rending  cries,  calling  for  their  parents; 
and  infants  still  sucking  the  breasts  of  their  life- 
less mothers.  More  than  6.000  bodies  were 
thrown  into  the  Elbe  to  clear  the  streets;  a  much 
greater  numlier  had  been  consumed  by  the  flames. 
The  whole  number  of  the  slain  was  reckoned  at 
not  less  than  30,000.  The  entrance  of  the  gen- 
eral, wliicli  took  place  on  the  14th.  put  a  stop  to 
the  plunder,  and  saved  the  few  who  had  hitherto 
contrivo<l  to  escape.  About  a  thousand  peojile 
were  taken  out  of  the  cathedral,  where  they  had 
remained  three  days  and  two  nights,  without 
food,  and  in  momentarv  fear  of  death." — F. 
Schiller,  Hist,  of  the  Thirty  Tenrs    War.  bk.  3. 

Ai-so  IX;  Sir  E.  Cust,  Lives  of  the  Warriors  of 
the  Tliirty  Tears'  M'ar,  pt.  1. 

A.  D.  1631  (January). —  The  Thirty  Years 
■War  :  The  Treaty  of  Barwalde  between  Gus- 
tavus Adolphus  and  the  king  of  France. — "  ( >ii 
the  13th  of  .lanuary,  1031.  tlie  Treaty  of  Biir- 
walde  was  concluded  betwien  France  and 
Sweden.  Hard  cash  had  been  the  priiici|ial  sub- 
ject of  the  negotiation,  and  Louis  XIII.  liad 
agreed  to  pay  Gustavus  a  lump  sum  of  $1'.20.0(H) 
in  consideration  of  his  recent  expenditure. —  a 
further  sum  of  $400,000  a  year  for  six  years  to 
come.  Until  that  time,  or  until  a  general  peace, 
if  such  should  supervene  earlier,'  Sweden  was  to 
keep  in  the  field  an  army  of  30.(100  foot  ami  6.000 
horse.  The  object  of  the  alliance  was  declared 
to  be  •  the  protection  of  their  common  friends, 
the  security  of  the  Baltic,  the  freedom  of  com- 
merce, the  restitution  of  the  o]ipressed  members 
of  the  Empire,  the  destruction  of  the  newly  erected 
f.'irtresses  in  the  Baltic,  the  North  Sea,  and  in  the 
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Orisons  territory,  so  tluit  nil  slioulil  l)f  left  in  tlii' 
state  in  which  it  was  before  the  (Jerinan  war  hail 
he!2:un. '  Sweden  was  not  to  '  violate  the  Imperial 
constitution '  where  she  concjuered;  she  was  to 
leave  the  Catholic  religion  undisturbeil  in  all  dis- 
tricts where  she  found  it  existing.  She  was  to 
observe  towards  Bavari;i  and  the  Leajcue — the 
spoilt  darlings  of  Hichclieu's  anti-Austrian  policy 
—  friendship  or  neutrality,  so  far  as  they  would 
observe  it  towards  her.  If.  at  the  end  of  six 
years,  the  objects  were  not  acconipli.shed,  the 
treaty  was  to  be  renewed." — C.  K.  L.  Fletcher. 
Giistat'iin  Adolplius  and  the  Struggle  of  Protentant- 
imii  fur  E-fiMeiice,  rli.  9. 

A.  D.  ifi'?!. — The  Thirty  Years  War:  The 
elector  of  Brandenburg  brought  to  terms  by  the 
king  of  Sweden. — The  elector  of  Saxony  fright- 
ened into  line. — Defeat  of  Tilly  at  Leipsig 
(Breitenfeldi. — Effects  of  the  great  victory. — 
"  Loud  were  the  cries  against  Gustavns  for  nut 
having  relieved  Magdeburg.  To  answer  them  he 
felt  lum.self  bound  to  publish  a  careful  apology. 
In  this  document  he  declared,  among  other 
things,  that  if  he  could  liave  obtained  from  the 
Elector  of  Brandenburg  the  passage  of  Kiistriu 
he  might  not  only  have  rai.sed  the  siege  of  Ma.!;- 
deburg  but  have  destroyeil  tlie  whole  of  the  Im- 
perial army.  The  jiassage,  liowevcr,  had  been 
denied  him;  and  though  the  preservation  of 
Magdeburg  so  much  concerned  the  Elector  of 
Saxony,  he  could  obtain  from  him  a  passage 
toward  it  neither  by  Wittemberg,  nor  the  Bridge 
of  De-ssau,  nor  such  assistance  in  provision  and 
shipping  as  was  necessary  for  the  success  of  tlie 
enterprise.  .  .  .  Somethini;  more  than  mere  per- 
suasion had  induced  the  Elector  of  Brandenburg, 
after  the  capture  of  Francfort.  to  grant  Gustavus 
possession  of  Spandau  for  a  month.  The  month 
expired  on  the  8th  of  June;  and  the  elector  de- 
manded back  his  stronghold.  The  king,  fettered 
by  his  pronnse,  surrendered  it;  but  the  next  day, 
having  marched  to  Berlin  and  pointed  his  guns 
against  the  i)alace,  the  ladies  came  forth  as  medi- 
ators, antl  the  elector  consented  both  to  surrender 
Spandau  again  and  to  pay,  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  Swe<lish  troops,  a  monthlv  subsidv  of 
30,()UO  rix-dollars.  At  the  end  of  May  Tilly  re- 
moved from  Magdeburg  and  the  Elbe  to  Aschcr- 
leben.  This  enabled  the  king  to  take  Werben.  on 
the  confluence  of  the  Elbe  and  Ilavel. where,  after 
the  reduction  of  Tangermiinde  and  Ilavclberg. 
he  established  his  celebrated  camp."  In  the  latter 
part  of  July,  Tilly  made  two  attacks  on  tlie  king's 
camp  at  Werben,  and  was  repulsed  on  both  occa- 
sions with  heavy  loss.  "In  the  middle  of  August. 
Gustavus  broke  up  his  camp.  His  force  at  that 
time,  according  to  the  muster-rolls,  amounted  to 
13,01)0  foot,  ami  S.S.JO  cavalry.  He  drew  towards 
Leipsig.  then  threatened  by  Tilly,  who,  having 
been  joined  at  Eisleben  1)V  lo.OOO  men  under 
Furstenburg.  now  possessed  an  army  40.liili) 
strong  to  enforce  the  emperor's  ban  against  tlie 
Leipsig  decrees  [or  resolutions  of  a  congress  of 
Protestant  princes  which  had  assembled  at  Leip- 
sig in  February,  163L  moved  to  some  organized 
common  action  by  the  Edict  of  Restitution] 
within  the  limits  of  the  electorate.  The  Elector 
of  Saxony  was  almost  frightened  out  of  his  wits 
by  tlie  impending  danger.  .  .  .  His  grief  and 
rage  at  the  fall  of  Magdeburg  had  been  so  great 
that,  for  two  days  after  receiving  the  news,  he 
would  admit  no  one  into  his  presenc<-.  But  that 
dire   event   only   added    to   liis    perplexity ;    he 


could  resolve  neither  upon  submission,  nor  upon 
vengeance.  In  May,  indeed,  terrihed  by  the 
threats  of  Ferdinand,  he  discontinued  his  levies, 
and  disbanded  a  part  of  his  troops  already  en- 
listed: but  in  June  he  sent  Arnim  to  Gustavus 
with  such  overtures  that  the  king  drank  his 
health,  and  seemed  to  have  grown  sanguine  in 
the  hci]ie  of  his  alliance.  In  July,  his  courage 
still  rising,  lie  permitted  Gustavus  to  recruit  in 
his  dominions.  In  August,  his  courage  falling 
again  at  the  approach  of  Fi'irstenburg,  he  gave 
him  and  his  troops  a  free  passage  through  Thu- 
ringia."  But  now,  later  in  the  same  month,  he 
sent  word  to  Gustavus  Adolplius  "  that  not  only 
Wittemberg  but  the  whole  electorate  was  open  to 
him;  that  not  only  his  son,  but  himself,  would 
serve  under  the  king;  that  he  would  advance  one 
month's  payment  for  the  Swedish  troops  imme- 
diately, and  give  security  for  two  monthly  pay- 
ments more.  .  .  .  Gustavus  rejoiced  to  tind  the 
Duke  of  Saxony  in  this  temper,  and,  in  pursuance 
of  a  league  now  entered  into  with  him,  and  the 
Elector  of  Brandenburg,  crossed  the  Elbe  at  Wit- 
temberg on  the  4th  of  September.  The  Saxons, 
from  10,000  to  00.000  strong,  moving  simultane- 
ously from  Torgau,  the  confederated  armies  met 
at  Dilben  on  the  Mulda.  three  leagues  from  Leip- 
sig. At  a  conference  held  there,  it  was  debated 
whether  it  would  be  better  to  protract  the  waror 
to  hazard  a  battle.  The  king  toidv  the  former 
side,  but  3'iclded  to  the  strong  representations  of 
the  Duke  of  Saxony,  .  .  .  On  the  (itli  of  Septem- 
ber the  allies  came  within  six  or  eight  miles  of 
the  enemy,  where  they  halted  for  the  night.  .  .  . 
Breitenfeld,  the  place  at  which  Tilly,  urged  by 
the  importunity  of  Pappenheim,  liad  chosen  to 
offer  battle,  was  an  extensive  i>lain,  in  part  re- 
cently ploughed,  about  a  mile  from  Lei|isig  and 
near  the  cemetery  of  that  cit_v.  Leiiisig  ha<l  sur- 
rendered to  Tilly  two  days  before.  The  Imperial 
army,  estimated  at  44,000  n;en,  occupied  a  rising 
ground  on  the  plain.  .  .  .  The  army  was  drawn 
up  in  one  line  of  great  dejitli,  having  the  infantry 
in  the  centre,  the  cavalry  on  the  wings,  accord- 
ing to  the  Si)auish  order  of  battle.  The  king 
subdivided  his  army,  about  20,000  strong,  into 
centre  and  wings,  each  of  which  consisted  of  two 
lines  and  a  reserve.  ...  To  this  disposition  is 
:ittributcd.  in  a  great  degree,  the  success  of  the 
day.  .  .  .  The  files  being  so  comjiaralively  shal- 
low, artillery  made  less  havoc  among  them. 
Then,  again,  the  division  of  the  army  into  small 
maniples,  with  consiilerable  intervals  between 
each,  gave  space  for  evolutions,  and  the  power 
of  throwing  the  troops  with  rapidity  wherever 
their  services  or  support  might  be  found  re- 
(piisite.  .  .  .  The  battle  began  at  12  o'clock."  It 
only  ended  with  the  setting  of  the  sun:  but  long 
before  that  time  the  great  army  of  Tilly  was  sub- 
stantially destroyed.  It  had  scattered  the  Saxons 
easily  enough,  and  .sent  them  flying,  with  their 
worthless  elector;  but  Gustavus  and  his  disci- 
])liiied,  brave,  powerfully  handled  Swedes  had 
iirokeu  and  ruined  the  stout  but  clumsy  imperial 
lines.  "  It  is  scarcely  possible  to  exaggerate  the 
importance  of  this  success.  On  the  event  of  that 
day.  as  Gustavus  himself  said,  the  whole  (Protes- 
tant) cause.  '  summa  rei.' depended.  Tlie  success 
was  great  in  itself.  The  numbers  engaged  on 
either  side  had  been  nearly  equal.  Not  so  their 
loss.  The  Imiierial  loss  in  killed  and  wounded, 
according  to  Swedish  computation,  was  from 
8,000  to  10,000;  according  to  the  enemy's  own 
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account,  betweeu  6.000  and  T.OOO;  while  all  seem 
to  agree  that  the  loss  on  the  side  of  the  allies  was 
only  2,700,  of  which  2.000  were  Saxon,  700 
Swedes.  Besides,  Gustavus  won  the  whole  of 
the  enemy's  artillery,  and  more  than  100  stan- 
dards. Then  the  army  of  Tilly  being  annihilated 
left  him  free  to  choose  his  next  point  of  attack, 
almost  his  next  victory.  " — B.  Chapman,  Hist,  of 
GnutdeuH  Adolphus,  ch.  8. —  "The  battle  of 
BreitenfeUl  was  an  epoch  in  war.  and  it  was  an 
epoch  in  history.  It  was  an  epoch  in  war,  be- 
cause first  in  it  w'as  displayed  on  a  great  scale 
the  superiority  of  mobility  over  weight.  It  was 
an  epoch  in  history,  because  it  broke  the  force 
upon  whicli  tlie  revived  Catholicism  had  relied 
for  the  extension  of  its  empire  over  Europe.  .  .  . 
'  Germany  might  tear  herself  and  be  torn  to 
pieces  for  yet  another  half-generation,  but  the 
actual  result  of  the  Thirty-Years'  War  was  as 
good  as  achieved.'" — C.  li.  L.  Fletcher,  Gusta- 
vus Adolphus  and  the  Struggle  of  Protestantism 
for  Existence,  ch.  11. 

Also  ix:  G.  B.  Malleson,  The  Battle-fields  of 
Gtrnhi iiif.  ch.  1. 

A.  D.  1631-1632. — The  Thirty  'Years  War: 
Movements  and  plans  of  the  Swedish  king  in 
southern  Germany. — Temporary  recovery  of 
the  Palatinate.  — Occupation  of  Bavaria. — The 
Saxons  in  Bohemia. — Battle  of  the  Lech. — 
Death  of  Tilly. — Wallenstein's  recall.— Siege 
and  relief  of  Nuremberg. — Battle  of  Liitzen, 
and  death  of  Gustavus  Adolphus. — •■This  liattle, 
siimctimrs  calk-il  IJreitenwald  [Breitenfeld], some- 
times the  First  Battle  of  Leipsic,  .  .  .  was  the 
first  victory  on  the  Protestant  side  that  had  been 
achieved.  It  was  Tilly's  first  defeat  after  thirty 
battles.  It  filled  with  joy  those  who  had  hitherto 
been  depressed  and  hopeless.  Cities  which  had 
<lreaded  to  declare  themselves  for  fear  of  the  fate 
of  Magdeburg  began  to  lift  up  their  heads,  and 
vacillating  princes  to  think  that  they  could  safely 
take  the  part  which  thev  preferred.  Gustavus 
knew,  however,  that  he  must  let  the  Germans  do 
as  much  as  po.ssible  for  themselves,  or  he  should 
arouse  their  national  jealousy  of  him  as  a  foreign 
conqueror.  So  lie  sent  the  Elector  of  Saxony  to 
awaken  the  old  spirit  in  Bohemia.  As  for  him- 
self, his  great  counsellor,  Oxenstierna,  wanted 
him  to  march  straight  on  Yienna,  but  this  was 
not  his  object.  He  wanted  primarily  to  deliver 
the  niirtliern  states,  and  to  encourage  the  mer- 
chant cities,  Ulm,  Augsburg,  Xuremberg.  whicli 
htid  all  along  been  Protestant,  and  to  deliver  the 
Palatinate  from  its  oppressors.  And,  out  of  mor- 
tification, a  strange  ally  offered  himself,  namely, 
AV'allenstein,  who  wanted  revenge  on  the  Catho- 
lic League  which  had  insisted  on  his  dismissal, 
and  the  Emperor  who  had  yielded  to  them.  .  .  . 
He  said  that  if  Gustavus  would  trust  liim,  he 
would  soou  get  his  old  army  together  again,  and 
chase  Ferdinand  and  the  Jesuits  beyond  the  Alps. 
But  Gustavus  did  not  trust  him.  though  he  sat 
quiet  at  Prague  while  the  Saxons  were  in  pos- 
session of  the  city,  plundering  everywhere,  and 
the  Elector  sending  off  to  Dresden  fifty  waggon- 
loads  filled  with  the  treasures  of  the  Emperor 
Rudolf's  museum.  .  .  .  Many  exiles  returned, 
and  there  was  a  general  resumption  of  the  Huss- 
ite form  of  worship.  Gustavus  had  marcheil  to 
Erfurt,  and  then  turned  towards  the  JIaine, 
where  there  was  a  long  row  of  those  prince  bish- 
oprics established  on  the  frontier  by  the  policy 
of  Charlcmasne — ^Yurtzburg,  Bamberi:,  Fulda. 


Kiiln,  Triers,  Mentz,  '\Yurms,  Spiers.  These  had 
never  been  secularised  and  were  popularly  called 
the  Priests'  Lane.  They  had  given  all  their  forces 
to  the  Catholic  League,  and  Gustavus  meant  to 
lepa}'  himself  upon  them.  He  permitted  no 
cruelties,  no  persecutions:  but  he  levied  heavy 
contributions,  and  his  troops  made  merry  with  the 
good  Rhenish  wine  wlien  he  kept  his  Christmas 
at  Mentz.  He  invited  the  dispossessed  Elector 
Palatine  to  join  him,  and  Frederick  started  for 
the  camp,  after  the  christening  of  his  thirteenth 
child.  .  .  .  The  suite  was  numerous  enough  to 
fill  forty  coaches,  escorted  by  seventy  horse  — 
pretty  well  for  an  exiled  prince  depenilent  on 
the  bounty  of  Holland  and  England.  .  .  .  There 
was  the  utmost  enthusiasm  for  the  Swede  in 
England,  and  the  ilarquess  of  Hamilton  obtained 
permission  to  raise  a  body  of  volunteers  to  join 
the  Swedish  standards,  and  in  the  August  of  1031 
brought  6,000  English  and  Scots  in  four  small 
regiments ;  but  they  proved  of  little  use  .  .  .  many 
dying.  ...  So  far  as  the  King's  plans  can  be 
understood,  he  meant  to  have  formed  a  number 
of  Protestant  principalities,  and  united  them  in 
what  he  called  '  Corpus  Evangelicorum '  around 
the  Baltic  and  the  Elbe,  as  a  balance  to  the  Aus- 
trian Roman  Catholic  power  in  southern  Ger- 
many. Frederick  wanted  to  raise  an  army  of  his 
own  people  and  take  the  command,  but  to  this 
Gustavus  would  not  consent,  having  probably 
no  great  confidence  in  his  capacit)-.  All  the 
Palatinate  was  free  from  the  enemy  except  the 
three  fortresses  of  Heidelberg.  Frankenthal.  and 
Kreuznach,  and  the  last  of  these  was  immediately 
besieged.  ...  In  the  midst  of  the  exultation 
Frederick  was  grieved  to  learn  that  his  beautiful 
home  at  Heidelberg  had  been  ravageil  by  fire, 
probably  by  the  .Spanish  garrison  in  expectation 
of  having  to  abandon  it.  But  as  Tilly  was  col- 
lecting his  forces  again,  Gustavus  would  not 
wait  to  master  that  place  or  Frankenthal,  and 
recrossed  the  Rhine.  Sir  Harry  Yane  had  been 
sent  as  ambassador  from  Charles  I.  to  arrange 
for  the  restoration  of  the  Palatinate,  the  King 
offering  £10,000  a  month  for  the  expense  of  the 
war,  and  proposing  that  if,  as  was  only  too  prob- 
able, he  should  be  prevented  from  performing 
this  promise,  some  of  the  fortresses  should  be 
left  as  guarantees  in  the  hands  of  the  Swedes. 
Frederick  took  great  and  petulant  offence  at  this 
stipulation,  and  complained,  with  tears  in  his 
eyes,  to  Yane  and  the  Marquess  of  Hamilton. 
...  He  persuaded  them  to  suppress  this  article, 
though  they  warned  him  that  if  the  treaty  failed 
it  would  be  by  liis  own  fault.  It  did  in  fact  fail, 
for,  as  usual,  the  English  money  was  not  forth- 
coming, and  even  if  it  had  been,  Gustavus  de- 
clared that  he  would  be  no  man's  servant  for  a 
few  thousand  pounds.  Frederick  also  refused 
the  King's  own  stipulation,  that  Lutherans  should 
enjoy  equal  rights  with  Calvinists.  Moreover, 
the  Swedish  success  had  been  considerably  more 
than  was  desired  by  his  French  allies.  .  .  .  Louis 
XIII.  was  distressed,  but  Richelieu  silenced  him. 
only  attempting  to  make  a  treaty  with  the 
Swedes  by  which  the  Elector  of  Bavaria  and  the 
Catholic  League  should  be  neutral  on  condition 
of  the  restoration  of  the  bishops.  To  this,  how- 
ever. Gustavus  coidd  not  fully  consent,  and  im- 
posed conditions  which  the  Catholics  cotild  not 
accept.  Tilly  was  collecting  his  forces  and  threat- 
ening Nuremberg,  but  tiie  Swedes  advanced, 
and  he  was  forced  to  retreat,  so  that  it  was  as  a 
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deliverer  tliat,  on  the  31st  March  [lOa^].  Gust;ivus 
■vvas  received  in  beautiful  old  Xurembera:  with  a 
rapture  of  welcDnie.  .  .  .  Tilly  had  taken  pust 
on  the  Leeli,  and  Maximilian  was  collecting  an 
army  in  Bavaria.  The  oliject  of  Gustavus  was 
now  to  heat  one  or  other  of  them  before  they 
could  join  toirether:  so  he  marched  forward, 
took  Donauwerth.  and  trie<l  to  take  luL'oldstadt, 
but  found  it  would  occupy  too  much  time,  and, 
tliough  all  the  generals  were  of  a  contrary  opin- 
ion, resolved  to  attack  Tilly  and  force  the  i)a.s- 
sagc  of  the  Lech.  The  Imperialists  had  fortified 
it  to  the  utmost,  but  in  their  very  teeth  the 
Swedes  succeeded  in  taking  advantage  of  a  bend 
in  the  river  to  pla.v  on  them  with  their  formid- 
alile  artillery,  construct  a  pontoon  liriilge,  and, 
after  a  desperate  struggle,  elYect  a  passage.  Tilly 
was  struck  by  a  cannon-shot  in  the  knee,"  and 
died  .soon  afterwards.  "On  went  Gustavus  to 
Augsburg  .  .  .  where  the  Emperor  had  expelled 
the  Lutheran  pastors  and  cleared  the  nmnicipal 
council  of  Protestant  burgomasters.  In  restor- 
ing the  former  state  of  things,  Gustavus  took  a 
fresh  step,  making  the  magistrates  not  only 
swear  lidelity  to  him  as  an  ally  till  the  end  of 
the  war,  but  as  a  sovereign.  This  made  the  Ger- 
mans begin  to  wonder  what  were  his  ulterior 
views.  Then  he  marched  on  upon  Bavaria,  in- 
tending to  bridge  the  Danube  and  take  Ratisbon, 
but  two  strong  forts  prevented  this.  .  .  .  He, 
however,  made  his  way  into  the  country  between 
the  Inn  and  the  Lech,  ^laximilian  retreating  be- 
fore him \.t  Munich  the  inliabitants  brought 

him  their  keys.  As  they  knelt  he  said.  '  Rise, 
worship  (toil,  not  man.'.  .  .  To  comijcnsate  the 
.soldiers  for  not  i)lundering  the  city,  the  King 
gave  them  each  a  crown  on  the  day  of  their  en- 
trance. .  .  .  Catholic  Germany  was  in  despair. 
There  was  only  one  general  in  whom  tliere  was 
any  hope,  and  that  was  the  discarded  Wallen- 
stein.  .  .  .  He  made  himself  be  courted.  He 
would  not  come  to  Vienna,  only  to  Znaim  in 
Moravia,  where  he  made  his  terms  like  an  inde- 
pendent prince.  ...  At  last  he  undertook  to 
collect  an  army,  but  refused  to  take  the  com- 
mand for  more  than  three  months.  His  name 
was  enough  to  bring  his  Friedlanders  flocking  to 
his  .standard.  Xotonly  Catholics.lmt  Protestants 
came,  viewing  Gustavus  as  a  foreign  invader. 
.  .  .  Walleiistein  received  subsidies  not  only  from 
the  Emperor,  but  from  the  Pope  and  the  King  of 
Spain,  towards  levying  and  e(juipiiing  them,  and 
bv  the  end  of  the  three  months  he  had  the  full 
46,000  all  in  full  order  for  the  march.  Then  he 
resigned  the  command.  .  .  .  He  alTected  to  be 
bent  only  on  going  back  to  his  tower  and  his 
stars  at  Prague  [the  studv  of  astrology  being  his 
favorite  occupation],  and  to  yield  .slowly  to  the 
proposals  made  him.  He  was  to  be  Generalis- 
simo, neither  Emperor  nor  Archduke  was  ever  to 
enter  his  camp;  he  was  to  name  all  his  officers, 
and  have  absolute  control.  .  .  .  Moreover,  he 
might  levy  contributions  as  he  chose,  and  dis- 
pose as  lie  pleased  of  lands  and  jiroperty  taken 
from  the  enemy:  Mecklenburg  was  to  be  secured 
to  him,  together  with  further  rewards  yet  un- 
specifii'd:  and  when  Bohemia  was  freed  from  the 
enemy,  the  Emjieror  was  to  live  there,  no  doubt 
under  his  control.  .  .  .  There  was  no  help  for  it, 
and  'Wallenstein  thus  became  the  chief  jiower  in 
the  Empire,  in  fact  a  dictator.  The  power  was 
conferred  on  him  in  April.  The  first  thing  he 
did   was   to   turn   the   Saxons   out  of  Bohemia, 


which  was  an  easy  matter."  At  I^gra.  Wallen- 
stein was  joined  by  the  PJIcctor  of  Bavaria,  which 
raised  the  Catholic  force  to  60,000.  "The  whole 
army  marched  upon  Xuremberg,  and  Gustavus, 
with  only  20,000  men,  dashed  back  to  its  defence. 
Wallenstein  bad  intrenched  himself  on  an  emi- 
nence called  Fiirtli. "  As  Nuremberg  was  terribly 
distressed,  his  own  army  sutTering,  and  being  in- 
fected with  the  lawless  habits  of  German  warfare, 
Gustavus  found  it  necessary  to  attempt  (August 
24)  the  storming  of  the  Imperialists'  camp.  He 
was  repulsed,  afler  losing  ;i,000  of  liis  Swedes 
and  thrice  as  many  Germans.  He  then  returned 
to  Bavaria,  while  Wallenstein,  abandoning  his 
ho])e  of  taking  Xuremberg.  moved  into  Saxony 
and  began  ravaging  the  country.  The  Swedisli 
king  followeil  him  so  <iuickly  that  he  had  no 
time  to  establish  the  fortified  eam]i  he  had  in- 
tended, but  was  forced  to  take  up  an  intremlied 
jiosition  at  Liitzen.  There  he  was  attacked  on 
the  6th  of  Xovember,  1632,  and  defeated  in  a 
desperate  battle,  which  became  one  of  the  mem- 
oralile  conflicts  in  history  because  it  brought  to 
an  end  the  great  and  splendid  career  of  Gustavus 
Adol])hus,  the  Swede.  The  king  fell  as  he  was 
leading  a  charge,  and  the  fierce  fight  went  on 
over  his  body  until  the  enemy  had  been  driven 
from  the  field. — C.  M.  Yonge,  Cmiieosfrum  Eurj- 
lish  IIi.st'iri/,  nth  nericii.  e.  19. 

AL.SO  in':  G.  B.  :Malleson,  Battle-fields  of  Ger- 
Miini/,  cli.  2-3. — R.  C.  Trench,  Guxtdvita  Ailolphus 
ill  Germaiii/. — .1.  L.  Stevens,  Hist,  of  Guntmus 
AiMphuK.  rh.  l.-)-18. 

A.  D.  1631-1641. — The  Thirty  Years  War  : 
The  war  in  Lorraine. — Possession  of  the 
duchy  taken  by  the  French.  See  Loitii.vixi;: 
A.  1).  Ili24-ir>(i3. 

A.  D.  1632-1634. — The  Thirty  Years  War: 
Retirement  of  Wallenstein  to  Bohemia. — Ox- 
enstiern  in  the  leadership  of  the  Protestant 
cause. — Union  of  Heilbronn. — Inaction  and 
suspicious  conduct  of  Wallenstein. — The  Ban 
pronounced  against  him. — His  assassination. 
— "  The  ;icconnt  of  the  battle  [of  LiilzenJ  trans- 
mitted by  Wallenstein  to  the  Imperial  Court,  led 
Ferdinand  to  think  that  he  had  gained  the  day. 
.  .  .  But  .  .  .  the  reputed  conqueror  was  glad 
to  shelter  him.self  behind  the  mountains  of  the 
Bohemian  frontier.  After  the  battle,  Wallenstein 
found  it  necessary  to  evacuate  Saxony  in  all 
haste:  and,  leaving  garrisons  at  Leipsic,  Phiuen, 
Zwickau,  Chemnitz,  Freiberg,  Mei.ssen.  and 
Frauenstein,  he  reached  Bohemia  without  further 
loss,  and  put  his  army  into  winter-quarters. 
After  his  arrival  at  Prague,  he  caused  many  of 
his  officers  to  be  executed  for  their  conduct  at 
Llitzen,  among  whom  were  several  who  belonged 
to  families  of  distinction,  nor  would  he  allow 
them  to  plead  the  Emperor's  p:irdon.  A  few  he 
rewarded.  The  harshness  of  bis  proceediitL's  in- 
creased the  hatred  already  felt  for  him  by  many 
of  his  officers,  and  especially  the  Italian  portion 
of  them.  .  .  .  Axel  Oxenstiern,  the  Swedish 
Chancellor,  succeeded,  on  the  death  of  Gustavus 
Adolphus.  to  the  supreme  direction  of  the  affairs 
of  Sweden  in  Germany,  and  was  invested  by 
the  Council  at  Stockholm  with  full  powers  both 
to  direct  the  army  and  to  negoti:ite  with  the 
German  courts.  Duke  Bernhard  of  Saxe-Wei- 
mar  retained  the  military  command  of  the  Swed- 
ish-German army,  divisions  of  which  were  can- 
toned from  the'  Baltic  to  the  Danube.  After 
driving  the  Imperialists  from  Saxony,  Bernhard 
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had  hastened  into  Franconia,  the  bishoprics  of 
which,  according  to  a  promise  of  Gustavus,  were 
to  be  erected  in  his  favour  into  a  duchy;  I'ut. 
after  talking  Bamberg,  his  assistance  was  invoked 
by  General  Horn,  on  tlie  Upper  Danube.  One  of 
tlie  first  cares  of  O.vensticrn  was  to  consolidate 
the  German  alliance;  and.  in  ilarch  1633,  he 
summoned  a  meeting  at  Ileilbronn  of  the  States 
of  the  four  Circles  of  the  Upper  and  Lower  Rhine, 
Franconia,  and  Suabia,  as  well  as  deputies  from 
Xuremberg,  Strasburg,  Frankfort.  Ulm,  Augs- 
burg, and  other  cities  of  tlie  empire.  The  as- 
sembly was  also  attended  by  ambassadors  from 
France,  England,  and  Holland;  and  on  April  9th 
wxs  effected  the  Union  of  Heilbroun.  Brandcn- 
liurg  and  Saxony  stood  aloof;  nor  was  France, 
though  she  renewed  the  alliance  with  Sweden, 
included  in  the  Union.  The  F'rencli  minister  at 
Heilbronn  assisted,  however,  in  the  formation  of 
the  Union,  although  he  endeavoured  to  limit  the 
power  of  Oxenstiern,  to  whom  the  conduct  of 
the  war  was  intrusted.  At  the  same  time,  the 
Swedes  also  concluded  a  treaty  with  the  Palati- 
nate, now  governeil,  or  rather  claimed  to  be  gov- 
erned, by  Louis  Philip,  brother  of  the  Elector 
Fredericli  V.,  as  guardian  and  regent  for  tlie 
hitter's  youthful  son  Charles  Louis.  The  unfor- 
tunate Frederick  had  expired  at  ilentz  in  his 
3Tth  year,  not  many  days  after  the  death  of  Gus- 
tavus Adolphus.  .  .  .  Swedish  garrisons  were  to 
be  maintained  in  Frankenthal,  Bacharach,  Kaub, 
and  other  places ;  Mannheim  was  to  be  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  Swedes  so  long  as  the  war  should 
last.  .  .  .  After  the  junction  of  Duke  Bernhard 
with  Horn,  the  Swedish  army,  — for  so  we  shall 
continue  to  call  it,  though  composed  in  great 
part  of  Germans, — endeavoured  to  jjenetrate  into 
Bavaria;  but  the  Imperial  General  Altringer, 
aided  by  John  von  Werth.  a  commander  of  dis- 
tinction, succeeded  in  covering  Munich,  and  en- 
abled ilaximilian  to  return  to  his  capital.  The 
Swedish  generals  were  also  embarrasseil  by  a 
mutiiry  of  their  mercenaries,  as  well  as  by  their 
own  misunderstandings  and  quarrels;  and  all 
that  Duke  Bernhard  was  able  to  accomplisli  in 
the  campaign  of  1033,  besides  some  forays  into 
Bavaria,  was  the  capture  of  Ratisbon  in  Xovem- 
ber. " — T.  H.  Dyer,  Hist,  of  Modem  Europe,  hk. 
4,  eh.  6  (('.  2). — Wallenstein,  meantime,  had  been 
doing  little.  "After  a  long  period  of  inaction 
in  Bohemia,  he  marched  during  the  summer  of 
16;33,  with  imperial  pomp  and  splendor,  into  Sile- 
sia. There  he  found  a  mixed  army  of  Swedes, 
Saxons,  and  Brandenburgers,  with  Jlatthias 
Tliurn,  who  began  the  war,  among  tliem.  "Wal- 
lenstein finally  shut  in  this  army  [at  Steinau]  so 
that  he  might  have  captured  it :  but  he  let  it  go, 
and  went  back  to  Bohemia,  where  he  began  to 
negotiate  with  Saxony  for  peace.  Meanw'hile 
the  alliance  formed  at  Heilbronn  li.ad  brought 
Maximilian  <if  Bavaria  into  great  distress.  Re- 
gensburg  [Ratisbon],  hitherto  occupied  by  him, 
and  regarded  as  an  outwork  of  Bavaria  and  Aus- 
tria, had  been  taken  by  Bernard  of  Weimar. 
But  Wallenstein.  wjiom  the  emperor  sent  to  the 
rescue,  only  went  into  the  Upper  Palatinate,  and 
then  returned  to  Bohemia.  He  seemed  to  look 
upon  that  country  as  a  strong  and  eommanding 
position  from  which  he  could  dictate  peace.  He 
carried  on  secret  negotiations  with  France, 
Sweden,  and  all  the  emperor's  enemies.  He  had, 
indeed,  the  power  to  do  this  under  his  commis- 
sion ;  but  his  attitude  toward  his  master  became 


conslantlj'  more  equivocal.  The  emperor  was 
anxious  to  be  rid  of  him  without  making  him  an 
enemy,  and  wished  to  give  to  his  own  son,  the 
young  King  of  Hungary,  the  command  in  chief. 
But  tlie  danger  of  losing  his  place  drove  Wal- 
lenstein to  bolder  schemes.  At  his  camp  at  Pil- 
.sen,  all  his  principal  officers  were  induced  by  him 
to  unite  in  a  written  request  that  he  should  in  no 
case  desert  them  —  a  step  which  seemed  much 
like  a  conspiracy.  But  some  of  the  generals,  as 
Gallas,  Aldringer,  and  Piccolomini,  soon  aban- 
doned Wallenstein,  and  gave  warning  to  the  em- 
peror. He  secretly  signed  a  jiatent  deposing 
Wallenstein,  and  placed  it  in  the  hands  of  Picco- 
lomini and  Gallas,  Jaduary  24, 1034,  but  acted 
with  the  profoundest  dissimulation  until  he  had 
made  sure  of  most  of  the  commanders  who 
served  under  him.  Then,  suddenly,  on  February 
18,  Wallenstein,  his  brother-in-law  Tertzski, 
How,  Xeumann,  and  Kinsky  were  put  under  the 
ban,  and  the  general's  possessions  were  confis- 
cated. Xow,  at  length,  Wallenstein  openly  re- 
volted, anil  began  to  treat  with  the  Swedes  for 
desertion  to  them :  but  they  did  not  fully  trust 
him.  Attended  only  by  five  Sclavonic  regiments, 
who  remained  faithful  to  him,  he  went  to  Eger, 
where  he  was  to  meet  troops  of  Bernard  of  Wei- 
mar; but  before  he  could  join  them,  he  and  the 
friends  named  above  were  assassinated,  February 
2.5,  hy  traitors  who  had  remained  in  his  intimate 
companionship,  and  whom  he  trusted,  under  the 
command  of  Colonel  Butler,  an  Irishman,  em- 
ployed by  Piccolomini." — C.  T.  Lewis,  Hint,  of 
GenuiiDi/,  ch.  IS,  xect.  10. 

Also  in  :  F.  Schiller.  Hist,  of  the  Thirty  Years' 
War.  hk.  4. — J.  ^[ilchell.  Life  of  Widlenntein,  ch. 
8-10.— Sir  E.  Cust.  Live.i  of  the  Warriors  of  the 
Thirtii  Ye'trs    Wor.  jit.  1. 

A.  D.  1634-1639. — The  Thirty  "Vears  War: 
Successes  of  the  Imperialists. — Their  victory 
at  Nordlingen. — Richelieu  and  France  become 
active  in  the  war. — Duke  Bernhard's  conquest 
of  Alsace. — Richelieu's  appropriation  of  the 
conquest  for  France. — "  \Vant  of  union  among 
the  Protestants  prevented  them  from  deriving  all 
the  benefit  which  they  had  at  tirst  anticipated 
from  Wallenstein's  death.  The  King  of  Hun- 
gary assumed  the  command  of  the  army,  and  by 
the  aiil  of  money,  which  was  plentifully  distrib- 
uted, the  soldiers  were,  without  difticulty,  kejit 
in  obedience;  not  the  slightest  attempt  was  any 
where  made  to  resist  the  Emperor's  orders.  (_)u 
the  other  hand,  Bernhard  of  Weimar  and  Field- 
Marshal  Horn  were  masters  of  Bavaria.  In  July 
1634,  they  gained  a  complete  victory  at  Laml- 
shut,  over  General  Altringer,  who  was  slain  in 
the  action.  .  .  .  The  Swedes,  who  had  so  long 
been  victorious,  were,  in  their  turn,  destined  to 
taste  the  bitterness  of  defeat.  1.5,000  Spaniards, 
under  the  Cardinal  Infant,  son  of  Philip  III., 
entered  German)' [see  X'etiiei!l.\xds:  A.D.  1621- 
16:33.  and  163.5-163.'<].  and  in  conjunction  with 
the  imperial  army,  under  the  King  of  Hungary, 
laid  siege  to  Xijrdlingen.  Field-Marshal  Horn, 
and  Bernhard  of  Weimar,  hurried  to  the  relief  of 
the  place.  Owing  to  the  superiority  of  the 
enemy,  who  was  besides  strongly  intrenched,  the 
.Swedish  commanders  had  no  intention  to  hazard 
a  battle,  before  the  arrival  of  the  Rhin-gratT 
Count  Otho,  with  another  division  of  the  army, 
which  was  already  close  at  hand;  but  the  im- 
petuosity of  the  Duke  of  Weimar  lost  every 
thing.      Horn  had  succeeded  in  carrying  a  hill. 
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calluil  tlie  Amsbcrg.  a  stron.ir  point,  whirli  placed 
liim  in  conmiunicatiou  with  tlie  town,  ami  almost 
secured  the  victory.  Beruhard,  thinkin.i?  that  so 
favouralile  au  opening  shoidd  not  be  neglected, 
hurried  on  to  the  attack  of  another  post.  It  wa.s 
taken  and  retaken:  Itotli  armies  were  gradually, 
and  without  method,  drawn  into  the  condiat, 
wliieh,  after  eight  hours'  duration,  ended  in  tlie 
complete  defeat  of  the  Swedes.  Horn  was  made 
prisoner;  and  Bcrnhard  escaped  on  a  borrowed 
horse.  ,  .  ,  The  defeat  of  Nordlingeu  almost 
mined  the  Swedish  cause  in  Germany ;  the  .spell 
of  invincibility  was  gone,  and  the  ettects  of  the 
panic  far  surpassed  those  which  the  sword  had 
produced.  Strong  fortrt^sses  were  abandoned 
before  the  enemy  came  in  sight ;  provinces  were 
evacuated,  and  armies,  that  had  been  deemed 
almost  inconquerable,  deserted  their  chiefs,  and 
broke  into  bands  of  lawless  robbers,  who  pillaged 
their  way  in  every  direction.  Bavaria,  Suabia 
and  Franconia  were  lost:  and  it  was  only  behind 
the  Rhine  tliat  the  scattered  fugitives  could  again 
be  brought  into  something  like  order.  ,  .  .  The 
Emperor  refused  to  grant  the  Swedes  any  other 
terms  of  peace  than  permission  to  retire  from  the 
empire.  The  Elector  of  Sa.xony,  forgetful  of 
what  was  due  to  his  religion,  and  forgetful  of  all 
that  .Sweden  h;id  done  for  his  country,  concluded, 
at  Prague,  a  separate  peace  with  tlie  Emjieror: 
and  soon  afterwards  joined  the  Imperialists 
against  his  former  allies.  The  fortunes  of  the 
Protestants  would  have  sunk  beneath  this  addi- 
tional blow,  had  not  France  come  to  their  aid. 
Richelieu  bad  before  only  nourished  the  war  by 
means  of  subsidies,  and  had,  at  one  time,  become 
nearly  as  jealous  of  the  S^vedes  as  of  the  Aus- 
triaus:  but  no  sooner  was  their  power  broken, 
than  the  crafty  priest  took  an  active  share  in  the 
contest." — J.  jlitchell.  Life  of  MltHeiiMein,  ch.  10. 
— "  Richelieu  entered  resohitcly  into  the  contest, 
and  in  KiS,")  displayed  enormous  diplomatic  nc- 
tivitv.  He  wished  not  only  to  reduce  Austria, 
but,  at  the  same  time,  Spain.  Spanish  .soldiers. 
Spanish  treasure,  and  Spanish  generals  made  in 
great  part  the  strength  of  the  imperial  armies, 
and  Spain  liesides  never  ceased  to  ferment  internal 
troubles  in  France.  Richelieu  signed  the  treaty 
of  C'ompiegne  with  the  Swedes  against  Ferdinand 
II.  By  its  conditions  he  granted  them  consider- 
able subsidies  in  order  that  tliey  should  continue 
the  war  in  Germany.  He  made  the  treaty  of  St. 
Germain  en  Laye  with  Bernard  of  Saxe  Weimar, 
to  whom  he  promised  an  annual  allowance  of 
money  as  well  as  Alsace,  provided  that  he  should 
remain  in  arms  to  wrest  Frauche-C'omte  from 
Phili]!  IV.  He  made  the  treaty  of  Paris  with 
the  Dutch,  who  were  to  help  the  King  of  France 
to  conquer  Flanders,  which  was  to  be  divided 
between  France  and  the  United  Provinces.  lie 
made  the  treaty  of  Rivoli  with  tlie  dukes  of 
Savoy,  of  Parma,  and  of  .M.intua,  who  were  to 
undertake  in  concert  with  France  the  invasion  of 
the  territories  of  Milan  and  to  receive  a  portion 
of  the  spoils  of  Spain.  At  the  .same  time  he  de- 
clared war  against  the  Spanish  Government, 
which  had  arrested  and  imprisoned  the  Elector 
of  Treves,  the  ally  of  France,  and  refused  to 
surrender  him  when  demanded.  Hostilities  im- 
mediatel)'  began  on  five  ditferent  theatres  of  war 
—  in  the  Low  Countries,  on  the  Rhine,  in  East- 
ern Germany,  in  Italy,  and  in  Spain.  The  army 
of  the  Rhine,  commanded  by  Cardinal  de  la 
Valette,  was  to  operate  in  conjunction  with  the 


corps  of  Bernard  of  Sa.xe  AVeimar  against  the 
Imi)erialists.  commanded  by  Count  Gallas.  To 
this  army  Turenne  was  attached.  It  consisted 
of  20,000  infantry,  r.,000  cavalry,  and  14  guns. 
This  was  the  army  upon  which  Richelieu  mainly 
relied.  .  .  .  Valette  was  to  annoy  the  enemy 
without  exposing  himself,  and  was  not  to  ap- 
jjroach  the  Rhine;  but  induced  by  Bernard,  who 
liad  a  dashing  spirit  and  wished  to  reconijuer  all 
he  had  lost,  encouraged  b)-  the  terror  of  the  Im- 
perialists who  rai.sed  the  siege  of  Mayencc,  lie 
ileterndned  to  pass  the  river.  He  was  not  long 
in  repenting  of  that  step.  He  established  liis 
troops  round  >Iayence  and  revict nailed  this  place, 
which  was  oceu|iied  by  a  Swedish  garrison, 
throwing  in  all  the  supplies  of  which  tlie  town 
had  need.  The  Imperialists,  \vlio  had  calculated 
on  this  imprudence,  immediately  took  to  cutting 
off  his  sujiplies,  so  that  soon  ever\'thiug  was 
wanting  in  the  French  camp.  ,  .  .  The  scourge  of 
famine  threatened  the  French :  it  was  necessary  to 
retreat,  to  recross  the  Rhine,  to  pass  the  Sarre, 
and  seek  a  refuge  at  Jletz.  Few  retreats  have 
been  so  difficidt  and  so  sad.  The  army  was  in 
such  a  pitiable  condition  that  round  Mayence  the 
men  had  to  be  fed  with  roots  and  green  grapes, 
and  the  horses  with  branches  of  trees.  ,  .  .  The 
sick  and  the  we;iry  were  abandoned,  the  gvms 
were  buried,  villages  were  burnt  to  stay"  the 
pursuit  of  the  enemy,  and  to  prevent  the  wretched 
soldiers  who  would  fall  out  of  the  ranks  from 
taking  refuge  in  them." — II.  31.  Hozier,  Tiirciine, 
cli.  2. — "Meanwhile,  Saxony  had  concluded  with 
the  Emperor  ;it  Pirna,  at  the  close  of  1684.  a  con- 
vention which  ripened  into  a  treaty  of  alliance, 
to  which  almost  all  the  princes  of  Northern  Ger- 
many subscribed,  at  Prague,  in  the  month  of 
May  following.  The  Electors  of  Saxony  and 
Brandenburg  were  thus  changed  into  enemies  of 
Sweden.  The  Swedish  General,  Banner  [or 
Baner],  who,  at  the  period  of  the  battle  of  Nijrd- 
lingen,  had  been  encamped  side  by  .side  with  the 
Saxon  army  on  the  White  Hill  nearPrairue.  had, 
on  the  tirst  indication  of  wavering  on  the  part  of 
its  Elector,  managed  skilfully  to  withdraw  his 
troops  from  the  dangerous  proximity.  On  the 
22nd  October  163.'),  he  defeated  the  Saxon  army, 
at  Domitz  on  the  Elbe,  then  invaded  Branden- 
burg, took  Havelberg,  and  even  threatened  Ber- 
lin. Compelled  by  the  approach  of  a  Saxon  and 
Imperialist  army  to  (piit  his  prey,  be  turned 
;iiul  beat  the  combined  army  at  Wittstock  (24th 
September  1636).  After  that  battle,  he  drew  the 
reinforced  Imjierialists,  commanded  by  Gallas, 
after  him  into  Pomerania:  there  he  caused  them 
great  losses  by  cutting  off  their  supplies,  then 
forced  them  back  into  Saxony,  and,  following 
them  up  closely,  attacked  and  beat  them  badly 
at  Chemnitz  (4th  April.  1639)."  In  the  south, 
Duke  Bcrnhard  had  gained  meantime  some  solid 
successes.  After  his  retreat  from  3Iayence,  in 
1635,  he  hail  concluded  his  secret  treaty  with 
Richelieu,  placing  himself  wholly  at  the  service 
of  France,  and  receiving  the  promise  of  4,000,000 
francs  yearly,  for  the  support  of  his  army,  and 
the  ultimate  sovereignty  of  Alsace  for  himself. 
"Having  concerted  measures  with  La  Valette 
[1636],  .  .  .  he  invaded  Lorraine,  drove  the  enemy 
thence,  taking  Saarburg  and  Pfalzburg,  and 
then,  entering  Alsace,  took  Saverne.  His  career 
of  conquest  in  Alsace  was  checked  by  the  in- 
vasion of  Burgundy  by  Gallas.  with  an  army  of 
40,000  men.     Duke  Beruhard  marched  with  all 
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haste  to  Dijou,  and  forced  Gallas  to  fall  back, 
with  great  loss,  beyond  the  Saone  (November 
1636).  Pursuing  his  advantages,  early  tlie  fol- 
lowing year  he  forced  the  passage  of  the  Saone 
at  Gray,  despite  the  vivid  resistance  of  Prince 
Charles  of  Lorraine  (June  1637),  and  pursued 
that  commander  as  far  as  Besan^on.  Reinforced 
during  the  autumn,  he  marched  towards  the 
Upper  Rliine,  and,  undertaking  a  winter  cam- 
paign, captured  Lauffenburg,  after  a  skirmish 
with  John  of  ^Verth;  then  Siickingen  and  Wald- 
shut,  and  laid  siege  to  Rheinfelden.  The  Im- 
perialist army,  led  by  John  of  \Verth.  succeeded, 
indeed,  after  a  very  hot  encounter,  in  relieving 
that  place:  but  three  days  later  Duke  Bernhard 
attacked  and  completely  defeated  it  (21st  Feb- 
ruary 1638),  taking  prisoners  not  only  John  of 
Werth  himself,  but  the  generals,  Savelli,  Enke- 
fort.  and  Sperreuter.  The  consequences  of  this 
victory  were  the  fall  of  Rheinfelden.  Riittcln, 
Keuenberg,  and  Freiburg.  Duke  Bernhard  then 
laid  siege  to  Breisach  (July  1638).  .  .  .  The  Im- 
perial general.  Gotz.  advanced  at  the  head  of  a 
force  considerably  outnumbering  that  of  Duke 
Bernhard.  Leaving  a  portion  of  his  army  before 
the  place,  Duke  Bernhard  then  drew  to  himself 
Turenne,  who  was  laying  in  the  vicinity  with 
3,000  men,  fell  upon  the  Imperialists  at  Witten- 
weiher  (30th  July),  completely  defeated  them, 
and  captured  their  whole  convoy.  Another  Im- 
perialist army,  led  by  the  Duke  of  Lorraine  in 
person,  shared  a  similar  fate  at  Thann,  in  the 
Sundgau,  on  the  4th  October  following.  Gotz. 
who  was  hastening  with  a  strengthened  army  to 
support  the  Duke  of  Lorraine,  attacked  Duke 
Bernhard  ten  days  later,  but  was  repulsed  with 
great  loss.  Breisach  capitulated  on  the  7th  De- 
cember. Duke  Bernhard  took  possession  of  it  in 
his  own  name,  and  foiled  all  the  efforts  of  Riche- 
lieu to  secure  it  for  France,  by  garrisoning  it 
with  German  soldiers.  To  compensate  the  French 
Cardinal  Minister  for  Breisach,  Duke  Bernhard 
undertook  a  winter  campaign  to  drive  the  Im- 
perialists from  Franche-Conite.  Entering  that 
province  at  the  end  of  December,  he  speedily 
made  himself  master  of  its  richest  part.  He  then 
returned  to  Alsace  with  the  resolution  to  cross 
the  Rhine  and  carry  the  war  once  again  into 
Bavaria,"  and  then,  in  junction  with  Banner,  to 
Vienna.  "  He  had  made  all  the  necessary  prep- 
arations for  this  enterprise,  had  actually  sent  his 
army  across  the  Rhine,  when  he  died  very  sud- 
denlv,  not  without  suspicion  of  poison,  at  Neu- 
berg"  am  Rhein  (8th  July,  1639).  The  lands  he 
had  conquered  he  bequeathed  to  his  brother. 
.  .  .  But  Richelieu  paid  no  attention  to  the 
wishes  of  the  dead  general.  Before  any  of  the 
family  could  interfere,  he  had  secured  all  the 
fortresses  in  Alsace,  even  Breisach,  which  was 
its  key,  for  France."— G.  B.  Mallcson,  T/ie  Balth- 
fieldH  of  Germany,  ch.  5. — "During  [1639]  Picco- 
lomini,  at  the  head  of  the  Imperialist  and  Spanish 
troops,  gave  battle  to  the  French  at  Diedenhofen. 
The  battle  took  place  on  the  7th  of  June,  and  the 
French  were  beaten  and  suffered  sreat  losses." — 
A.  Gindely,  Hist.  <,f  the  Tlntty  Toii-.i'  War.  ch.  8. 

Ai-so  IN ;  Sir  E.  Cust.  Lires  of  the  "n'tirnors  of 
the  Thirty  Ye/in'  Witr,  pt.  2.— S.  R.  Gardiner, 
The  Thirty  Yenr.i'  llV(c,  ch.  9.  sect.  5. 

A.  D.  1635-1638.— The  Thirty  Years  War: 
Campaigns  in  the  Netherlands. — The  Dutch 
and  French  against  the  Spaniards.  .See  Netii- 
Eru.ANDs    A.  1).  163.")-1638. 


A.  D.  1636-1637.— Diet  at  Ratisbon.— At- 
tempted negotiations  of  peace. — Death  of  the 
Emperor  Ferdinand  II. —  "An  electoral  diet 
was  assembled  at  Ratisbon,  by  the  emperor  in 
person,  on  the  loth  of  September,  1636,  for  the 
ostensible  purpose  of  restoring  peace,  for  which 
some  vague  negotiations  had  been  opened  under 
the  mediation  of  the  pope  and  the  king  of  Den- 
mark, and  congresses  appointed  at  Hamburgh 
and  Cologne;  but  with  the  real  view  of  procur- 
ing the  election  of  his  son  Ferdinand  as  king  of 
the  Romans.  .  .  .  Ferdinand  was  elected  with 
only  the  fruitless  protest  of  the  Palatine  family, 
and  the  dissenting  voice  of  the  elector  of  Treves. 
.  .  .  The  emperor  did  not  long  survive  this 
happy  event.  He  died  on  the  loth  of  February, 
1637.  .  .  .  Ferdinand  .  .  .  seems  to  have  been 
the  first  who  formally  established  the  right  of 
primogeniture  in  all  his  hereditary  territories  By 
his  testament,  dated  May  10th,  i621,  he  ordered 
that  all  his  Austrian  dominions  should  devolve  on 
his  eldest  male  descendant,  and  fixed  the  majority 
at  18  years."— W.  Co.\e,  Hist,  of  the  House  of 
Aiistn'fi.  ch.  .56  ('•.  2). 

A.  D.  1637. — Election  of  the  Emperor  Fer- 
dinand III. 

A.  D.  1640-1645.— The  Thirty  Years  War: 
Campaigns  of  Baner  and  Torstenson. — The 
second  Breitenfeld. —  Jankowitz. —  Mergent- 
heim.  —  Allerheim.  —  War  in  Denmark. — 
Swedish  army  in  Austria. — Saxony  forced  to 
neutrality. — "The  war  still  went  on  for  eight 
years,  but  the  only  influence  that  it  e.xerted  upon 
the  subsequent  Peace  was  that  it  overcame  the 
last  doubts  of  the  Imperial  court  as  to  the  indis- 
pensable principles  of  the  Peace.  .  .  .  The  first 
event  of  importance  on  the  theatre  of  war  after 
Bernhard's  death  was  Baner's  attempt  to  join  the 
army  of  ^Veimar  in  central  Germany.  Not  in  a 
condition  to  pass  the  winter  in  Bohemia,  and 
threatened  in  Sa.xony  and  Silesia,  he  .  .  .  com- 
menced [March,  1640]  a  retreat  amidst  fearful 
devastations,  crossed  the  Elbe  at  Leitmeritz,  and 
arrived  April  3rd  at  Zwickau.  He  succeeded  in 
joining  with  the  mercenaries  of  Weimar  and  the 
troops  of  Liineburg  and  Hesse  at  Saalfeld :  "  but 
no  joint  action  was  found  possible.  "  L'ntil  De- 
cember, the  war  on  both  sides  consisted  of 
marches  hither  and  thither,  accompanied  with 
horrible  devastation;  but  nothing  decisive  oc- 
curred. In  September  the  Diet  met  at  Ratisbon. 
While  wearisome  attempts  were  being  made  to 
bend  the  obstinacy  of  Austria.  Baner  resolved  to 
compel  her  to  yield  by  a  bold  stroke,  to  invade 
the  L'pper  Palatinate,  to  surprise  Rttisbon,  and 
to  put  an  end  to  the  Diet  and  Emperor  together. 
.  .  .  Not  without  difficulty  Guebriant  [command- 
ing the  French  in  Alsace] Was  induced  to  follow, 
and  to  join  Baner  at  Erfurt.  .  .  .  But  the  sur- 
prise of  Ratisbon  was  a  failure.  .  .  .  The  annies 
now  separated  again.  Baner  exhausted  his  pow- 
ers of  persuasion  in  vain  to  induce  Guebriant  to 
go  with  him.  The  French  went  westward.  Hard 
pressed  himself,  Baner  proceeded  by  forced 
marches  towards  Bohemia,  and  by  the  end  of 
March  reached  Zwickau,  where  he  met  Guebri- 
ant again,  and  they  had  a  sharp  conflict  with  the 
Impvialists  on  the  Saal.  There  Baner  died,  on 
the  21st  of  May.  1641,  leaving  his  army  in  a  most 
critical  condition.  The  warfare  of  the  Swedish- 
French  arms  was  come  to  a  standstill.  Both 
armies  were  near  dissolution,  when,  in  November. 
Torstenson,  the  last  of  the  Gustavus  Adolphus 
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scliool  of  pcncrals,  and  the  one  who  mcst  nearly 
equalled  the  master,  appeared  with  the  Swedish 
arm_y.  and  by  a  few  vigorous  strokes,  wliieli  fol- 
lowed each  other  with  unexampled  rapidity,  re- 
stored the  supremacy  of  its  arms.  .  .  .  After 
tinec  montlis  of  rest,  which  he  mainly  devoted  to 
the  reortranization  anil  payment  of  his  army,  by 
the  middle  of  January  [1642]  lie  had  advanced 
towards  the  Elbe  and  the  Altmark:  and  as  the 
Imperial  ff)rces  were  weakened  by  sending  troojjs 
to  the  Rhine,  he  formed  the  great  project  of  pro- 
ceeding through  Silesia  to  the  Austrian  hereditary 
dominions.  On  April  3rd  he  crossed  the  Elbe  at 
Werben.  between  the  Imperial  troo])s.  increased 
his  army  to  20.000  men.  stormed  Ologau  on  .May 
4tli.  stood  liefore  Schweidnitz  on  tlie  30th.  and  de- 
feated Francis  Alliert  of  Lauenburg  ;  Schweidnitz. 
Neisse,  and  (Jppeln  fell  into  his  hands.  Mean- 
while Guebriant,  after  sub<luing  the  defiant  and 
nuitinoiis  spirit  of  his  troops  by  means  of  money 
and  promises,  had.  on  January  ITtli,  defeated  the 
Imperialists  near  Kcmpcn.  not  far  from  C'refeld 
[at  llulst],  for  which  he  was  honoured  with  tlie 
dignity  of  marshal.  But  this  was  a  short-lived 
gleam  of  light,  and  was  soon  followed  Ijy  dark 
days,  occasioned  by  want  of  money  and  discon- 
tent in  tlie  camp.  ...  He  had  turned  eastward 
from  the  Rhine  to  seek  quarters  for  his  murmur- 
ing troops  in  nether  Germany,  when  Torstenson 
effected  a  decision  in  Sasony.  After  relieving 
Glogau,  and  having  in  vain  trie<l  to  enter  IJohc- 
mia,  he  had  joined  the  detachments  of  Kimigs- 
mark  and  Wrangel,  and  on  October  3(itli  he  ap- 
peared before  Leipzig.  On  November  2nd  there 
was  a  battle  near  Breitenfeld,  which  ended  in  a 
disastrous  defeat  of  the  Imperialists  and  Leipzig 
surrendered  to  Torstenson  three  weeks  after- 
wards. In  spite  of  all  the  advantages  which 
Torstenson  gained  for  himself,  it  never  came  to 
a  united  action  with  the  French;  and  the  first 
victory  won  by  the  French  in  the  Netherlands,  in 
May,  1643,  did  not  alter  this  state  of  things.  Tor- 
stenson .  .  .  was  suddenly  called  to  a  remote 
scene  of  war  in  the  north.  King  Christian  IV.  of 
Denmark  had  been  persuaded,  by  means  of  the 
old  Danish  jealousy  of  Sweden,  to  take  up  arms 
for  the  Emperor.  He  declared  war  just  as  Tor- 
stenson was  proceeding  to  Austria.  Vienna  was 
now  saved ;  but  so  much  the  worse  for  Denmark. 
In  forced  marches,  which  were  justly  admired, 
Torstenson  set  out  from  Silesia  towards  Den- 
mark at  the  end  of  October,  conducted  a  masterly 
campaign  against  tlic  Danes,  lieatthem  wlierever 
he  met  with  them,  conquered  Holsteiu  and  .Schles- 
wig,  pushed  on  to  Jutland,  then,  while  Wrangel 
and  Horn  carried  on  the  war  (till  the  peace  of 
Bromsebro.  August.  1645).  he  returned  and  again 
took  up  the  war  against  the  Imperialists,  every- 
where an  unvanquished  general.  The  Imperial- 
ists under  the  incompetent  Gallas  intended  to 
give  Denmark  breathing-time  by  creating  a  diver- 
sion; but  it  did  not  save  Denmark,  and  Ijrought 
another  defeat  upon  themselves.  Gallas  did  not 
bring  back  more  than  2. 000  men  from  Magdeburg 
to  Bohemia,  and  they  were  in  a  very  disorganized 
state.  He  was  pursued  by  Torstenson.  while 
Ragoczy  threatened  Hungary.  The  Emperor 
hastily  collected  what  forces  he  could  command, 
and  resolved  to  give  battle.  Torstenson  had  ad- 
vanced as  far  as  Glattau  in  February,  and  on 
March  6th,  164.5.  a  battle  was  fought  near  Janko- 
witz,  three  miles  from  Tabor.  It  was  the  most 
brilliant  victory  ever  gained  by  the  Swedes.    The 


Imperial  army  was  cut  to  pieces;  several  of  its 
leaders  imprisoned  or  killed.  In  a  few  weeks 
Torstenson  conquered  Moravia  and  Austria  as 
far  as  the  Danube.  Not  far  from  tlie  capital  it- 
self he  took  possession  of  the  Wolfsbriicke.  As 
in  1618.  Vienna  was  in  great  danger."  But  the 
ill-success  of  the  French  "' always  covinterbalanced 
the  Swedes'  advantages.  Either  they  were  beaten 
just  as  the  Swedes  were  victorious,  or  could  not 
turn  a  victory  to  account.  So  it  was  during  this 
year  [164.5].  The  we.st  frontier  of  the  empire 
was  guarded  on  the  imperial  side  by  Alercy,  to- 
gether with  John  of  AVerth,  after  he  was  liberated 
from  prison.  On  26th  ^March,  Turenne  crossed 
the  Rhine,  and  advanced  towards  Franconia. 
There  he  encamped  near  Mergentheim  and  Rosen- 
berg. On  5th  >Iay,  a  battle  near  Mergentheim 
ended  with  the  entire  defeat  of  the  French,  and 
Turenne  escaped  with  the  greatest  dilliculty  by 
waj-  of  Hammelburg,  towards  Fulda.  The  vic- 
tors pushed  on  to  the  Rhine.  To  avenge  this 
defeat.  Enghien  was  sent  from  Paris,  and,  at  the 
beginning  of  July,  arrived  at  Spires,  with  12.000 
men.  His  forces,  together  with  Konigsmark's, 
the  remnant  of  Turenne's  ami  the  Hessians, 
amounted  to  30.000  men.  At  first  Mercy  dexter- 
ously avoided  a  battle  under  unfavourable  cir- 
cumstances, but  on  Atigust  3d  the  contest  was 
inevitable.  A  bloody  battle  was  fought  between 
Nordlingen  and  Donauwiirth,  near  Allerheira 
[called  the  battle  of  Niirdlingen.  by  the  French], 
which  was  long  doubtful,  but,  after  tremendous 
losses,  resulted  in  the  victory  of  the  French. 
^Mercy's  fall,  AVerth's  imprudent  advance,  and  a 
final  "brave  assault  of  the  Hessians,  decided  the 
day.  But  the  victors  were  so  weakened  that  they 
could  not  fully  take  advantage  of  it.  t'onde  was 
ill ;  and  in  the  autiunn  Turenne  was  compelled, 
not  without  perceptible  damage  to  the  cause,  to 
retreat  with  his  army  to  the  Neckar  and  the 
Rhine.  Neither  had  Torstenson  been  able  to 
maintain  his  position  in  Austria.  He  had  lieen 
obliged  to  raise  the  siege  of  Brnnn,  and  learnt  at 
the  same  time  that  R;igoczy  had  just  made  peace 
with  the  Emperor.  Obliged  to  retire  to  Bohemia, 
he  found  his  forces  considerably  diminished. 
^Meanwhile,  Konigsmark  had  won  an  important 
advantage.  While  Torstenson  was  in  Austria  he 
gained  a  firm  footing  in  Saxony.  Then  came  the 
news  of  AUerheim.  and  of  the  peace  of  Briimse- 
bro.  Except  Dresden  and  Konigstein,  all  the  im- 
portant points  were  in  the  hands  of  the  Swedes; 
.so,  on  the  6th  of  September  [1645],  the  Elector 
John  George  concluded  a  treaty  of  neutralit.v  for 
six  months.  Besides  money  and  supplies,  the 
Swedes  received  Leipzig,  Torgau,  and  the  right 
of  passage  through  the  country.  Meanwhile, 
Torstenson  had  retreated  into  the  north-east  of 
Bohemia,  and  severe  physical  sufferings  com- 
pelled him  to  give  up  tlie  commantl.  He  was 
succeeded  by  Charles  Gustavus  Wrangel." — L. 
Hiiusser,  T/ie  Periud  of  the  Eefuriitation,  1517  to 
1048,  ch.  39. 

Also  is:  W.  Coxe,  Hist,  of  the  House  of  Ans- 
triii,  ch.  58  ('■.  2). 

A.  D.  1642-1643. — The  Thirty  Years  War  : 
Condi's  victory  at  Rocroi  and  campaign  on  the 
Moselle.  See  Fr.\xce:  A.  D.  1642-1643.  and 
1043. 

A.  D.  1643-1644. — The  Thirty  Years  War  : 
Campaigns  of  Turenne  and  Cond^  against 
Merci,  on  the  Upper  Rhine. — Diitlingen. — 
Freiburg. — Philipsburg. — "After  the  death  of 
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Bernaril  of  Saxe  'Weimar.  Marshal  Guebriant  Ijail 
been  placed  iti  command  of  the  troops  of  'Wei- 
mar. He  had  besieged  and  taken  Rottweil  in 
Suabia.  but  had  there  been  killed.  Rantzau,  who 
succeeded  him  in  command  of  the  'Weimar  army, 
marched  (24-25  Nov.,  104^)  upon  Dutlingen  [or 
Tnttlingen].  on  the  Upper  Rhine,  was  there 
beaten  by  Mercy  and  made  prisoner,  -nith  the 
loss  of  many  officers  and  7,000  soldiers.  This 
was  a  great  triumph  for  the  Bavarians :  a  terrible 
disaster  for  France.  The  whole  of  the  German 
infantry  in  the  French  service  was  dispersed  or 
taken,  the  cavalry  retreated  as  they  best  could 
upon  the  Rhine.  .  .  .  Circumstances  required 
active  measures.  Plenipotentiaries  had  just  as- 
sembled at  MuDster  to  begin  the  negotiations 
which  ended  with  the  ])eace  of  'Westphalia.  It 
was  desired  tliat  the  French  Government  should 
support  the  French  diplomatist  by  quick  suc- 
cesses. .  .  .  Turenue  was  sent  to  the  Rhine  with 
reinforcements.  ...  He  re-established  discipline, 
and  breathed  into  [the  army]  a  new'  spirit.  .  .  . 
At  the  same  time,  tiy  negotiations,  the  prisoners 
who  had  been  taken  at  Dutlingen  were  restored 
to  France,  the  gaps  in  the  ranks  were  filled  u]), 
and  in  the  spring  of  1644  Turenne  found  himself 
at  the  head  of  9,000  men,  of  whom  5,000  were 
cavalry,  and  was  in  a  position  to  take  the  field." 
He  "  pushed  through  the  Black  Forest,  and  near 
the  source  of  the  Danube  gained  a  success  over 
a.  Bavarian  detachment.  For  some  reason  which 
is  not  clear  he  threw  a  garrison  into  Freiburg, 
and  retired  across  the  Rhine.  Had  he  remained 
near  the  town  he  would  have  prevented  !Mercy 
from  investing  it.  So  soon  as  Turenne  was  over 
the  river,  Mercy  besieged  Freiburg,  and  although 
Turenne  advanced  to  relieve  the  place,  a  stupid 
error  of  some  of  his  infantry  made  him  fail,  and 
Freiburg  capitulated  to  Mercy." — H.  M.  Hozier, 
Turenne,  ch.  3  and  5. — "  Affairs  being  in  so  bad 
a  state  about  the  Black  Forest,  the  Great  C'onde, 
at  that  time  Due  d'Enghien,  was  brought  up, 
with  10.000  men;  thus  raising  the  French  to  a 
number  above  the  enemy's.  He  came  crowned 
with  the  immortal  laurels  of  Rocroi;  and  in  vir- 
tue of  his  birth,  as  a  prince  of  the  blood-royal, 
took  precedence  of  the  highest  officers  in  the  ser- 
vice. Merei.  a  capable  and  daring  general,  aware 
of  his  inferiority,  now  posted  himself  a  short 
distance  from  Freyburg.  in  a  position  almost  in- 
accessible. He  garnished  it  with  felled  trees  and 
intrenchments,  mountains,  woods,  and  marshes, 
which  of  themselves  defied  attack."  Turenne 
advocated  a  flank  movement,  instead  of  a  direct 
assault  upon  Merci's  position;  but  Conde,  reck- 
less of  his  soldiers'  lives,  persisted  in  leading 
them  against  the  enemy's  works.  "  A  terrible 
action  ensueil  (August  3,  1644).  Turenne  made 
a  long  detour  through  a  defile;  C'onde.  awaiting 
his  arrival  on  the  ground,  postponed  the  assault 
till  three  hovirs  before  sunset,  and  then  ascended 
the  steep.  Merci  had  the  worse,  and  retreated 
to  a  fresh  position  on  the  Black  Mountain,  wdiere 
he  successfully  repulsed  for  one  day  Coude's  col- 
umns (August  5).  In  this  action  Gaspard  Jlerci 
was  killed.  Conde  now  adopted  the  flank  move- 
ment, which,  originally  recommended  by  Tu- 
renne. would  have  saved  much  bloodshed;  and 
Merci,  hard  presseii,  escaped  liy  a  rapid  retreat, 
leaving  behind  him  his  artillery  and  baggage 
(Aug.  9).  These  are  the  '  three  days  of  Frey- 
burg.' To  retake  the  captured  Freyburg  after 
their  victory  . 


first  heard."  But  Turenne  persuaded  Conde  that 
the  reduction  of  Philipsburg  was  more  impor- 
tant. ' '  Philipsburg  was  taken  after  a  short  siege : 
and  its  fall  was  accompanied  by  the  submission 
of  the  ailjacent  towns  of  Germersheim,  Speier, 
AVorms,  Mentz.  Oppenheim  and  Landau.  Conde 
at  this  conjuncture  left  the  Upper  Rhine,  and 
took  away  his  regiments  with  him." — T.  O. 
Cockavne,  Life  of  Turenne,  pp.  20-23. 

Also  ix:  G.  B.  :Malleson.  The  BnUU-fielda  of 
Gertniiny,  ch.  6. 

A.  D.  1646-1648.— The  Thirty  'V^ears  War: 
Its  final  campaigns. — The  sufferings  of  Ba- 
varia.— Truce  and  peace  negotiations  initiated 
by  the  Elector  Maximilian. — The  ending  of 
the  war  at  Prague. — "  The  retreat  of  the  French 
[after  the  battle  of  Allerheim]  enabled  the  en- 
emy to  turn  his  whole  force  upon  the  Swedes 
in  Bohemia.  Gustavus  'Wrangel,  no  unworthy 
.successor  of  Banner  and  Torstensohn,  had,  in 
1646,  been  appointed  Commander-in-chief  of  the 
Swedish  army.  .  .  .  The  Archduke,  after  rein- 
forcing his  army  .  .  .  moved  against  Wrangel. 
in  the  hope  of  being  able  to  overwhelm  him  by 
his  superior  force  before  Koenigsmark  could 
join  him,  or  the  French  effect  a  diversion  in  his 
favour.  Wrangel,  however,  did  not  await  him." 
He  moved  througli  Upper  Saxony  and  Hesse,  to 
Weimar,  where  he  was  joined  by  the  flying  corps 
of  Koenigsmark.  Finally,  after  much  delay,  he 
was  joined  likewise  by  Turenne  and  the  French. 
"The  junction  took  place  at  Gies,sen,  and  they 
now  felt  themselves  strong  enough  to  meet  the 
enemy.  The  latter  had  followed  the  Swedes 
into  Hesse,  in  order  to  intercept  their  commis- 
sariat, and  to  prevent  their  union  with  Turenne. 
In  both  designs  they  had  been  unsuccessful;  and 
the  Imperialists  now  saw  themselves  cut  off  from 
the  Maine,  and  exposed  to  great  scarcity  and 
want  from  the  loss  of  their  magazines.  Wrangel 
took  advantage  of  their  weakness  to  execute  a 
plan  by  which  he  hoped  to  give  a  new  turn  to 
the  war.  .  .  .  He  determined  to  follow  the  course 
of  the  Danube,  and  to  break  into  the  Austrian 
territories  through  the  midst  of  Bavaria.  .  .  . 
lie  moved  hastily,  .  .  .  defeated  a  Bavarian 
corps  near  Donauwerth.  and  passed  that  river,  as 
well  as  the  Lech,  imopposed.  But  by  wasting 
liis  time  in  the  unsuccessful  siege  of  Augsburg, 
he  gave  opportunity  to  the  Imperialists,  not  only 
to  relieve  that  city,  but  also  to  repulse  him  as 
far  as  Lauingen.  No  sooner,  however,  had  they 
turned  towards  Suabia,  with  a  view  to  remove 
the  war  from  Bavaria,  than,  seizing  the  oppor- 
tunity, he  repassed  the  Lech,  and  guarded  the 
passage  of  it  against  the  Imperialists  themselves. 
Bavaria  now  laj'  open  and  defenceless  before 
him;  the  French  and  Swedes  cjuickly  overran  it ; 
and  the  soldiery  indemnified  themselves  for  all 
dangers  by  frightful  outrages,  robberies,  and  ex- 
tortions. The  arrival  of  the  Imperial  troops.who 
at  last  succeeded  in  passing  the  Lech  at  Thier- 
haupten,  oidy  increased  the  misery  of  this  coun- 
try, which  friend  and  foe  indiscriminately  plun- 
dered. And  now,  for  the  first  time  during  the 
whole  course  of  this  war,  the  courage  of  Maxi- 
milian, which  for  eight -and-twenty  years  had 
stood  unshaken  amidst  fearful  dangers,  began  to 
waver.  Ferdinand  II..  his  school-companion  at 
Ingolstadt,  and  the  friend  of  his  youth,  was  no 
more;  and.  with  the  death  of  his  friend  and 
benefactor,  the  strong  tie  was  dissolved  which 
had  linked  the  Elector  to  the  House  of  Austria. 
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.  .  .  Accdrdiiif^ly,  the  motives  which  the  artifires 
of  Fnince  uow  jiiitin  operation,  iiiorder  to  iletacli 
him  from  the  Austrian  alliance,  and  to  iniUicc 
him  to  lay  down  liis  arms,  were  drawn  entirely 
from  political  considerations.  .  .  ,  The  Elector 
of  ]5avaria  was  unfortunately  led  to  believe  that 
the  Spaniards  alone  were  disinclined  to  jieace, 
and  that  nolhinjj  but  Spanish  intluence  had  in- 
duced the  Emperor  so  \oug  to  resist  a  cessation 
of  hostilities.  Ma.\imilian  detested  the  Spaniards, 
and  could  never  forgive  their  having  opposed 
his  apjilication  for  the  PaUitine  Electorate.  .  .  . 
All  doul)ts  disaiipcared;  and,  convinced  of  the 
necessity  of  this  stej),  he  thought  lie  should  suf- 
ficiently discharge  his  obligations  to  the  Emperor 
if  he  inviti'd  him  also  to  share  in  the  benefit  of 
the  truce.  The  deputies  of  the  three  crowns,  and 
of  Bavaria,  met  at  Ulni,  to  adjust  the  conditions. 
But  it  was  soon  evident,  from  tlie  instructions  of 
the  Austrian  aml)assador,  that  it  was  not  the  in- 
tention of  the  Emperor  to  second  the  conclu.sion 
of  a  truce,  but  if  possible  to  prevent  it,  ,  .  . 
The  good  intentions  of  the  Elector  of  Bavaria,  to 
include  tlie  Em]ieror  in  the  benefit  of  the  truce, 
having  been  thus  rendered  unavailing,  he  felt 
hini.self  justified  in  providing  for  his  own  safety. 
.  .  .  He  agreed  to  the  Sweiles  extending  their 
quarters  in  Suabia  and  Franconia,  and  to  his 
own  being  restricted  to  Bavaria  and  the  Palati- 
nate. The  conquests  which  he  Intd  made  in 
Sualna  were  ceded  to  the  allies,  who,  on  their 
part,  restored  to  him  what  they  hail  taken  from 
Bavaria.  Cologne  and  Hesse  C'assel  were  also 
included  in  llie  truce.  After  the  conclusion  of 
this  tnuity,  upon  the  14th  Jlarch,  1647,  the 
French  and  Swedes  left  Bavaria.  .  ,  .  Turenne, 
according  to  agreement,  marched  into  AVurtem- 
burg,  where  he  forced  the  Landgrave  of  Darm- 
stadt and  the  Elector  of  Mentz  to  imitate  the 
example  of  Bavaria,  and  to  embrace  the  neutral- 
ity. And  now,  at  last,  France  seemed  to  have 
attained  the  great  object  of  its  policy,  that  of 
depriving  the  Emperor  of  the  support  of  the 
League,  and  of  his  Protestant  allies.  .  .  .  But 
.  .  .  after  a  brief  crisis,  the  fallen  power  of  Aus- 
tria rose  again  to  a  formidable  strength.  The 
jealousy  which  France  entertained  of  Sweden, 
prevented  it  from  permitting  the  total  ruin  of 
the  Emperor,  or  allowing  the  Swedes  to  obtain 
such  a  pritponderance  in  Germany,  which  might 
have  been  destructive  to  France  herself.  Accord- 
ingly, the  French  minister  declined  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  distresses  of  Austria;  and  the 
army  of  Turenne,  separating  from  that  of  Wrang- 
el,  retired  to  the  frontiers  of  the  Netherlands. 
AVrangel,  indeed,  after  moving  from  Suabia  into 
Franconia,  taking  Schweiufurt,  .  .  .  attempted 
to  make  his  way  into  Bohemia,  and  laid  .siege  to 
Egra,  the  key  of  that  kingdom.  To  relieve  this 
fortress,  the  Emperor  put  his  last  army  in  mo- 
tion, and  iihiccd  himself  at  its  head.  But  .  .  . 
on  his  arrival  Egra  was  alreadj' taken."  Mean- 
time the  Emperor  had  engaged  in  intrigues  with 
the  Bavarian  olticers  and  liad  nearly  .seduced  the 
whole  army  of  the  Elector,  The  latter  discovered 
this  conspiracy  in  time  to  thwart  it ;  but  he  now 
suddenly,  on  Ids  own  behalf,  struck  hands  with 
the  Emperor  again,  and  threw  over  his  late  agree- 
ments with  the  Swedes  and  French,  "lie  had  not 
derived  from  the  truce  the  ad  vantages  he  expected. 
Far  from  tending  to  accelerate  a  general  jieace,  it 
had  a  pernicious  intluence  upon  the  negociations 
at  Muuster  and  Osuaburg,  and  had  made  the  allies 


bolder  in  their  demand.s."  JIa.ximilian,  llierefore, 
renounced  the  truce  and  began  hostilities  anew. 
"This  resolution,  and  the  assistance  which  he 
inunediately  despatched  to  the  Enqieror  in  Bo- 
hemia,threatened  materially  to  injure  the  Swedes, 
luid  W'rangcl  was  compelled  in  haste  to  evacuate 
that  kingdom.  He  retired  through  Thuringia 
into  Westphalia  and  Lunenburg,  in  the  hope  of 
forming  a  jnnction  with  the  French  army  umler 
Turenne,  wliile  the  Imperial  and  Bavarian  army 
followed  him  to  the  We.ser,  under  .Mc'laiider  anil 
Gronsfeld.  Ills  ruin  was  inevitable  if  the  eni'niy 
should  overtake  him  before  his  junction  with 
Turenne ;  but  the  same  consideration  which  had 
just  saved  the  Emperor  now  proved  the  salvation 
of  the  Swedes.  .  .  .  The  Elector  of  Bavaria  could 
not  allow  the  Emperor  to  obtain  so  decisive  a 
preponderance  as,  by  the  sudden  alteration  of 
affairs,  might  dela.v  the  chances  of  a  general 
peace.  .  ,  ,  Now  that  the  power  of  the  Emperor 
threatened  once  more  to  attain  a  dangerous  su- 
periority, Ma.ximilian  at  once  ceased  to  ])ursue 
the  Swedes.  .  .  .  Melander,  prevented  by  the  Ba- 
varians from  further  inirsuing  Wranjjel,  crossed 
by  .Jena  and  Erfurt  into  Ilesse.  ...  In  this  e.x- 
hauste<l  country,  his  army  was  oppressed  !)}• 
want, while  W'rangcl  was  recruiting  his  strength, 
and  remounting  his  cavalry  in  Ltmeiiburg.  Too 
weak  to  maintain  his  wretched  quarters  against 
the  Swedi.sh  general,  when  he  opened  the  cam- 
paign in  the  winter  of  1648,  and  marched  against 
Ilesse,  he  was  obliged  to  retire  with  disgrace, 
and  take  refuge  on  the  baid;s  of  the  Danube. 
.  .  .  Turenne  received  permission  to  join  the 
Swedes;  and  the  last  campaign  of  tliis  eventful 
war  was  now  opened  by  the  united  armies. 
Driving  Jlelander  bcd'ore  them  along  the  Daiuil)e, 
they  threw  supjilies  into  Egra,  which  was  be- 
sieged by  the  Imperialists,  and  <lefeated  the  Im- 
perial and  Bavarian  armies  on  the  Danube,  which 
ventured  to  oppose  them  at  Susmarshausen, 
where  Melander  was  mortally  wounded."  They 
then  forced  a  pa.ssage  of  the  Lech,  at  the  jioint 
where  Gustavus  Adolphus  formerly  overcame 
Tilly,  and  ravaged  Bavaria  once  more;  wliile 
nothing  but  a  prohmged  rain-storm,  which  flooded 
the  lun,  ,saved  Austria  from  a  .similar  devasta- 
tion. Koenigsmark,  with  his  flying  corps,  en- 
tered Bohemia,  penetrated  to  Prague  and  sur- 
prised and  captured  the  lesser  side  of  the  city 
(the  Kleinsite),  thus  acquiring  the  reputation  of 
"closing  the  Thirty  Years'  War  by  the  last  liril- 
liant  achievement.  This  decisive  stroke,  which 
vanquished  the  Emiieror's  irresolution,  cost  the 
Swedes  only  the  lo.ss  of  a  single  man.  But  the 
old  town,  the  larger  half  of  Prague,  which  is 
divided  into  two  parts  by  the  ,Moldau,  by  its 
vigorous  resistance  wearied  out  the  efforts  of  the 
Palatine,  Charles  Gustavus,  the  successor  of 
Christina  on  the  throne,  who  had  arrived  from 
Sweden  with  fresh  troops.  .  .  .  The  approach  of 
winter  at  last  drove  the  besiegers  into  their  quar- 
ters, and  in  the  meantime  the  intelligence  arrived 
that  a  peace  had  been  signed  at  JIunster,  on  the 
24th  October," — the  "solemn  and  ever  memor- 
able and  sacred  treaty  which  is  known  by  the 
name  of  the  Peace  of  Westphalia." — F.  Schiller, 
Jlixt.  (if  the  Thirtii  Years'  ^Yar.  hk.  ~>. 

Also  i.n  :  G.  B.  JIalleson,  T/ic  Ba(th--fihh  of 
Gf'rt/titii//,  rli,  7. 

The  Thirty  Years  War:  Its  horrors. — Its 
destructiveness, — The  state  of  the  country  at 
its  close. — "  The  materials  of  which  the  armies 
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well'  com]ioscd  passcil  iiievitubly  from  Imil  to 
nurse.  This,  which  had  liceii  a  civil  war  at  tlic 
lirst.  (lid  not  continue  sucli  fur  long;  or  rather  it 
united  presently  all  tlie  dreadfulness  of  a  civil 
war  and  a  foreign.  It  was  not  long  before  the 
hosts  which  trampled  the  German  soil  ha<l  in 
large  part  ceased  to  he  German;  every  region  of 
Kurope  sending  of  its  children,  and,  as  it  would 
seem,  of  tliose  whom  it  must  have  been  gladdest 
to  be  rid  of,  to  swell  the  ranks  of  the  destroyers. 
.  .  .  From  all  (|uarters  tbey  came  trooping,  not 
singly,  but  in  whole  liattalious.  .  .  .  All  armies 
draw  after  them  a  train  of  camp-followers;  they 
are  a  plague  which  in  the  very  nature  of  things 
is  inevitalde.  But  never  perhaps  did  this  evil 
rise  to  so  enormous  a  height  as  now.  Toward 
the  close  of  this  War  an  Imperial  army  of  40,000 
men  was  found  to  be  attended  liy  the  ugly  ac- 
companiment of  140.000  of  these.  The  conflict 
had  in  fact  by  this  time  lasted  so  long  that  the 
soldiery  had  become  as  a  distinct  nation,  camiiing 
in  the  midst  of  another;  and  the  march  of  an 
army  like  the  migration  of  some  wild  nomade 
horde,  niovintr  witli  wives  and  children  through 
the  land.  And  not  with  these  only.  There  were 
others  too  in  its  train,  as  may  easily  be  supjiosed. 
...  It  is  a  thought  to  make  one  shudder,  the 
jiassage  of  one  of  these  armies  with  its  foul  reti- 
nue through  some  fair  and  smiling  and  well- 
ordered  region  —  what  it  found,  and  what  it  must 
liave  left  it,  and  what  its  doings  there  will  have 
been.  Bear  in  mind  that  there  was  seldom  in 
Ihcse  armies  any  attempt  whatever  at  a  regular 
commissariat;  rations  being  never  issued  e.\cept 
to  the  actual  soldiers,  and  most  irregularly  to 
1liem;  that  the  soldier's  pay  too  was  almost  al- 
ways enormously  in  arrear,  so  that  he  conlil  not 
pur<-hase  even  if  he  would.  ...  It  was  indeed 
the  bitterest  irony  of  all,  that  this  AVar,  wliich 
claimed  at  the  outset  to  be  waged  for  the  highest 
ri'ligious  objects,  for  the  glory  of  God  and  for 
the  liiL^liest  interests  of  His  Church,  should  be 
signall/ed  ere  long  by  a  more  shameless  treading 
uniler  foot  of  all  laws  human  and  divine,  dis- 
graced by  worse  and  wickeder  outrages  against 
God,  ami  against  man,  the  image  of  God.  than 
probalily  any  war  which  modern  Christendom 
has  .seen.  The  three  master  sins  of  our  fallen 
nature,  hate,  lust,  and  covetousness,  were  all  ram- 
pant lo  the  full.  .  .  .  Soon  it  became  evident 
that  there  was  no  safety  in  almost  any  remote- 
ness from  that  which  might  be  the  scene  of  war- 
fare at  the  actual  moment.  When  all  in  their 
immediate  neighbourhood  was  wasted,  armed 
bands  variously  disguised,  as  merchants,  as  gip- 
sies, as  travellers,  or  sometimes  as  women,  would 
jienetrate  far  into  the  land.  .  .  .  Nor  was  the 
condition  of  the  larger  towns  much  better.  .  .  . 
It  <lid  not  need  actual  siege  or  capture  to  make 
I  hem  acquainted  with  the  miseries  of  the  time. 
With  niidraught-cattle  to  bring  tirewood  in,  there 
was  no  help  for  it  but  that  abandoned  houses,  by 
degrees  whole  streets,  and  sometimes  the  .greater 
part  of  a  town,  should  be  pidled  down  to  pre- 
vent those  of  its  inhabitants  who  remained  from 
perisliing  by  cold,  the  city  thus  living  upon  and 
gradually  consiuning  itself.  .  .  .  Under  con- 
ditions like  these,  it  is  not  wonderful  that  the 
fields  were  left  nearly  or  altogether  untilled  ;  for 
who  w'onld  sow  what  he  coidd  never  ho]je  to 
reaj)"?  .  .  .  What  wonder  that  famine,  thus  in- 
vited, should  before  long  have  iirrived?  .  .  . 
Persons  were  found  dead  in  the  fields  with  grass 


in  their  months;  while  the  laniurs' and  knackers' 
yards  were  beset  for  the  putrid  carcasses  of  lieasts ; 
the  multilndes,  fierce  with  hunger,  hardly  endur- 
ing to  wait  till  the  skin  had  been  stripl  away. 
The  Ijodies  of  malefactors,  broken  on  the  wheel, 
were  secretly  removed  to  servi^  for  food  ;  or  men 
climbed  U])  the  gibbets,  and  tore  down  the  liodies 
which  were  suspended  there,  and  devoured  them. 
This,  indeed,  was  a  su])ply  which  was  not  likely 
to  fail.  .  .  .  Prisoners  in  Alsace  were  killed  that 
they  might  be  eaten.  Children  were  enticed 
from  home.  .  .  .  Putting  all  together,  it  is  not 
too  much  to  say  that  the  crowning  horrors  of 
Samaria,  of  .lerusalem,  of  Sagnntum,  found 
their  parallels,  and  often  worse  than  their  paral- 
lels, in  Christian  Germany  onlv  two  centuries 
ago.  I  had  thought  at  one  time  that  there  were 
isolated  examples  of  these  horrors,  one  here,  one 
there,  just  enough  to  warrant  the  ass<'rtion  that 
such  things  were  done;  but  my  conviction  now  is 
that  they  were  very  frequent  indeed,  and  in 
almost  every  part  of  the  land.  .  .  .  Districts 
which  had  for  centuries  been  in  the  occupation  of 
civilized  men  were  repossessed  by  forests.  .  .  . 
When  Peace  was  at  length  proclaimed,  and  Ger- 
many had  leisure  to  take  an  inventory  of  her 
losses,  it  was  not  altogether  impossible  to  make  a 
rude  and  rough  estimate.  .  .  .  The  statistics,  so 
far  as  they  were  got  together,  tell  a  terrible  tale. 
...  Of  the  population  it  was  found  that  three- 
fourths,  in  some  parts  a  far  larger  proportion, 
had  perished;  or,  not  having  perished,  were  not 
less  effectually  lost  to  their  native  land,  having 
fled  to  Switzerland,  to  Holland,  and  to  other 
conntries,  never  to  return  from  them  again. 
Thus  in  one  group  of  twenty  villages  which  had 
not  exceptionally  sutfered.  ^'t  per  cent.,  or  mim^ 
than  four-tifths  of  the  inhal)itants,  had  disap- 
peared. ...  Of  the  houses,  three-fourths  were 
destroyed.  .  .  .  Careful  German  writers  assure 
us  that  there  are  districts  which  at  this  present 
day  [1872]  have  jtist  attained  the  poptdation, 
the  agricidtnral  wealth,  the  productive  powers 
which  the}'  had  when  the  War  conunenced." — 11. 
C.  Trench,  Giistai-iis  Adnlji/nis  in  (jeriiKtiiy,  and 
(ither  Left's  iin  the  Tliiiii/  Yiiir«'  Wiir.  hrt.  3  and 
0.— See,  also,  Boukmia':  A.  1).  lO-M-KVls. 

A.  D.  1648. — The  Peace  of  Westphalia, — 
Cession  of  Alsace  to  France. — Separation  of 
Switzerland  from  the  Empire. — Loosening  of 
the  constitutional  bonds  of  the  Empire. — "  The 
opening  of  the  peace  negotiations  between  the 
Emperor  and  his  enemies  was  .  .  .  fixed  for  the; 
2.jth  of  March,  1643,  and  the  cities  of  Mlinster  and 
Osnabrl'ick  as  the  places  of  the  sitting;  but 
neither  in  this  year  nor  in  the  next  did  it  take 
place.  It  was  not  until  the  year  1044  that  in  the 
former  of  these  cities  "  were  assemlded  the  fol- 
lowing: Tlie  Papal  Xuucio  and  the  envoy  of  the 
Kepublic  of  Venice,  acting  as  mediators,  two 
imperial  ambassadors,  two  representatives  of 
France,  three  of  Spain,  ami  the  Catholic  Electors; 
later  came  also  the  Catholic  Princes.  To  Osna- 
brfick,  Sweden  sent  two  ambas.sadors  and  France 
three,  while  the  Electors,  the  German  Princes 
and  the  imperial  cities  were  represented.  Ques- 
tions of  etiquette,  which  deman<lccl  prior  settle- 
ment, o(;cupied  months,  and  serious  matters  when 
reached  were  dc:ilt  with  slowly  and  jealotisly, 
with  many  inlerrn])ti(>iis.  It  was  nut  until  the 
24th  of  Oi-tolicr,  104S,  that  the  articles  of  peace 
forming  the  two  treaties  of  Miinster  and  Osna- 
brl'ick,  and    known    together   as    the   Peace  of 
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Westphalia,  were  siirned  l)y  all  the  negotiators  at 
Ml'inster.  The  more  iiiii)ortaMt  of  the  jirovisions 
of  the  two  iu.strumeiits  were  the  following:  "To 
Fr.-inee  was  seeured  the  perpetual  posse.ssion  of 
the  Bishopriesof  iMetz,  Toul,  and  Verdun,  asalso 
jMoyenvic  and  Fignerol,  with  the  riglit  to  keep  a 
garrison  in  Philipsburg,  and  linally  Breisaeli, 
Alsace,  with  its  ten  imperial  eilies,  .and  tlie 
tSundgau.  Tlie  Emperor  bound  himself  to  gain 
the  assent  of  the  Areliduke  Fenlinaud,  of  Tyrol 
and  .Spain,  to  this  last-named  cession.  F'rance 
made  good  to  tlie  Archduke  this  loss  by  the  pay- 
ment of  ;i,(IOI), ()()()  francs.  Allhougli  'it  was  n'ol 
expressly  provide(l  that  the  connection  with  the 
Kmpireof  the  German  provinces  ceded  to  France 
should  be  dissolved,  yet  tlie  separation  liecaine, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  a  coinidete  one.  Tlie  Em- 
]ieror  did  not  summon  the  Kings  of  Frances  to 
the  Diets  of  the  Emjiire,  and  the  latter  made  no 
demand  for  such  suinnions.  ...  In  relation  to 
Italy,  the  French  treaty  ])rovided  that  the  peace 
concluded  in  10:31  [see  It.vi.y:  A.  D.  10'2T-l(i;!ll 
should  remain  in  iorce,  cxcejit  the  part  relat- 
ing to  I'ignerol.  ['I'iiicrolo  was  clelinitely  put 
under  the  French  overlordship.' — G.  W.  Kitchin, 
//i.il.  I'f  Fniiict',  i\  ;i,  p.  !tS|.  Switzerland  was 
made  independent  of  tlie  (Jermau  Empire;  but 
the  Circle  of  Burgundy  [tlie  Spanisli  Nellierlands 
and  Franche-Comte]  was  still  to  form  a  i)art  of 
tlie  Empire,  and  after  the  close  of  tlie  war  be 
tween  France  and  Spain,  in  which  the  Emperor 
and  tlu;  Emjiire  were  to  take  no  (lart,  was  to  be 
included  in  the  |)eac<'.  No  aid  was  to  be  ren- 
dered to  the  Duke  of  Eorraiiie  against  France, 
although  the  Emperor  and  the  Empire  were  left 
free  to  mediate  for  liim  a  pea<'e.  Sweden  re- 
ceived llitlier  I'oinerania.  including  the  Island  of 
Ri\gen,  from  Further  I'omerania  the  Island  of 
Wollin  and  several  cities,  with  their  surround- 
ings, among  which  were  Stettin,  as  al.so  the  ex- 
jiectaMcy  of  Further  I'omerania  in  case  of  the 
extinction  of  th(^  house  of  Brandenburg.  Fur- 
thermore, it  received  the  city  of  Wisniar,  in 
Mecklenliurg,  and  the  liislioprics  of  liremen 
[secularized  and  made  a  Grand  Duchy]  anil  Ver- 
<len,  with  reservation  of  the  rights  and  immuni- 
ties of  the  city  of  Hremen.  Sweden  was  to  hold 
all  the  ceded  territory  us  feudal  tenures  of  the 
Eni|)ire.  and  be  represented  for  them  in  the  Im- 
perial Diet.  .  .  .  Brandenburg  received  for  its 
loss  of  I'omerania  the  Bisho|irics  of  llalliersladt, 
Minden,  and  {'amin,  and  llii' <'xpeetaiicy  of  that 
of  .Magdeburg  .as  soon  as  this  sliould  become 
vacant  liy  the  ileatli  of  its  Administrator,  the 
Saxon  I'rince.  although  the  four  liailiwicks  sep- 
arated from  it  were  to  remain  witli  Saxony  as 
provided  in  the  Peace  of  Fragile.  .  .  .  The  liou.se 
of  Bruuswick-Liinelierg  was  to  renounce  its  right 
to  the  coadjulorship  of  .Magileburg,  Bremen. 
Ilalberstadt.  and  U.atzeburg,  and,  in  return  for 
this  renunci.-ilioii,  was  to  alternate  willi  a  Catho- 
lic prelate  in  the  |)o.ssession  of  the  Bishopric  of 
Osnabriick.  .  .  .  To  Duke  Maximilian  of  B.i- 
varia  was  conveyed  the  Electorate,  together  with 
the  Ul>per  Palatinate,  to  be  hereditary  in  his 
family  of  the  line  of  William,  for  which  he,  on 
the  oilier  hand,  was  to  surrender  to  the  Emperor 
the  account  of  the  i;i,01tl),()0()  llorins  which  he 
had  made  for  the  execution  of  the  sentence 
against  the  Palsgrave  Frederic.  To  the  I'als- 
.grave.  Charles  Lewis,  son  of  the  proscribed 
Elector  [Frederic,  who  had  died  in  lfi;i2].  was 
given  back  the  Lower  Palatinate,  while  a  new 


Electorate,  the  eightli.  was  created  for  him.  .  .  . 
There  were  numerous  provisions  relating  to  the 
restoration  of  the  Dukes  of  Wl'irtemberg,  the 
Margraves  of  Baden,  and  the  C!ouiits  of  Nassau 
and  those  of  llanau  to  several  jiarts  of  the  terri- 
lorii'S  which  either  belonged  to  them  or  were 
contested.  A  general  amnesty  was  indeed  pro- 
vided, and  every  one  was  to  lie  restoi'ed  to  the 
posses.sion  of  the  lands  which  he  h.id  held  before 
the  war.  This  general  article  was,  however, 
limited  by  various  spi^cial  provisions,  as  that  in 
relation  to  the  Palsgrave,  and  was  not  to  be  ap- 
jilicd  to  Austria  at  all.  .  .  .  Specially  important 
are  the  sections  which  relate  to  the  settlement  of 
religious  grievances.  The  treaty  of  Passaii  and 
the  Au.gslnirg  religious  jieaite  were  conlirmcd ; 
the  1st  of  January,  Httl,  was  fixed  as  tlie  time 
wlii<'li  was  to  govern  mutual  reclaiiialinns  bi!- 
tweeii  the  Catholics  and  Protestants;  both  parties 
were  secured  the  right  to  all  ecclesiastical  foun- 
dations, \vhctlier  in  mediate  or  immediate  con- 
nection with  the  Empire,  which  they  severally 
held  in  possession  on  the  first  day  of  January, 
1()'34;  if  any  such  had  been  taken  from  them  after 
this  date,  restoration  was  to  be  made,  unless 
otherwise  specially  provided.  Tlie  Ecclesiastical 
Reservation  was  acknowledged  by  the  Protes- 
laiils,  and  Protestant  holders  of  ecclesiastical 
property  were  freely  adinitled  to  the  Imperial 
Diets.  The  right  of  reformation  was  conceded 
to  the  Estates,  and  permission  lo  emigrate  to  the 
subjects;  while  il  was  at  the  same  time  provided 
thai,  if  in  Ui2-1  I'roteslant  subjects  of  Catholic 
Princes,  or  the  rever.se.  enjoyed  freedom  of  re 
ligioii,  this  right  should  not  in  the  future  be  di- 
minished. It  was  specially  granted  for  Silesia 
that  all  the  concessions  which  had  been  made 
before  the  war  to  the  Dukes  of  Liegnitz,  .Mi'in- 
sterlmrg,  and  Ocis,  and  to  the  city  of  Breslau. 
relating  to  the  free  exercise  of  the  Augsburg 
Confession,  should  remain  in  force.  .  .  .  Finally. 
1li(^  Reformed —  that  is.  the  adherents  of  Calvin- 
ism—  were  placed  upon  the  s.ame  .ground  with 
those  of  the  Augsburg  Confession;  and  it  was 
])rovided  that  if  a  Lutheran  Estate  of  the  Ein- 
]iire  should  become  a  (-'alvinist.  or  the  rever.se, 
liis  sulijeets  should  not  be  forced  to  change  with 
their  Prince." — A.  Gindely,  Hint.  <if  tlie  I'liirti/ 
Viitrs'  Wti?',  r.  2.  ch.  10. — "The  emperor,  in  his 
own  name,  and  in  behalf  of  his  family  and  the 
emjiire,  ceded  the  full  sovereignty  of  V'pper  and 
Lower  Alsace,  willi  the  prefecture  of  ir,igiien;iu, 
or  the  ten  towns  |llaguciiau,  Seludestadt,  Weis- 
seiuburgh,  Colmar,  Landau,  Oberenlieim,  Ros- 
lieim,  .Minister  in  the  Val  de  St.  Gregoir(^  Kai.ser- 
berg,  and  Turingheim),  and  their  dei)endeiieies. 
But  by  one  of  those  contradictions  which  are 
<-ommon  in  treaties,  when  both  jiarties  wish  to 
preserve  their  respective  claims,  another  article 
was  introiluced,  liiiicling  liie  king  of  France  to 
leave  the  ecelcsiaslies  and  immeiliate  nobility  of 
those  provinces  in  the  immediacy  which  they  had 
hitherto  possessed  with  regard  to  the  Roman  em- 
pire, and  not  to  pri'tend  to  any  sovereignty  over 
llii'in,  but  to  remain  content  with  such  rights  as 
lielonged  to  the  house  of  Austria.  Vet  this  was 
again  contradicted  by  a  declaration,  that  this  ex- 
ception should  not  derogate  from  the  supreme! 
sovereignty  before  yielded  lothe  king  of  France." 
— W.  Coxe.  HIM.  of  t/,r  JIoii.1,' of  Ani<tri<i.  ch.  TiO 
(r.  2). — "Respecting  the  rights  of  sovereignty 
due  to  the  jirinces  and  the  relations  of  the  states 
of  the  empire  with  the  emperor,  the  Peace  of 
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Westphalia  contained  such  regulations  as  must 
in  the  course  of  time  produce  a  still  greater  re- 
laxation of  those  ties,  already  parlially  loosened, 
which  held  together  the  emiiire  in  one  entirety. 
.  .  .  At  the  Peace  of  Westphalia  tlie  indepen- 
dence of  the  princes  was  made  completely  legal. 
They  received  the  entire  right  of  sovereignty 
over  tlieir  territory,  together  witli  the  jiower  of 
making  war,  concluding  peace,  and  forming  alli- 
ances among  themselves,  as  well  as  with  foreign 
powers,  provided  such  alliances  were  nol  to  the 
injury  of  the  empire.  But  what  a  feeble  ob- 
stacle must  this  clause  have  in-esented  V  For 
henceforward,  if  a  prince  of  the  empire,  having 
formed  an  alliance  with  a  foreign  power,  became 
hostile  to  the  emperor,  he  could  immediately 
avail  him.self  of  the  pretext  that  it  was  for  the 
benefit  of  the  empire,  the  maintenance  of  Iiis 
rights,  and  the  liberty  of  Germany.  And  in 
oi-der  that  the  said  pretext  might,  with  some  ap- 
pearance of  right,  be  made  available  on  every 
occa.sion,  foreigners  established  themselves  as  the 
guardians  of  the  empire;  and  accordingly  France 
and  Sweden  took  upon  themselves  the  responsi- 
bility of  legislating  as  guarantees,  not  only  for 
the  "Germanic  constitution,  but  for  everything 
else  that  was  concluded  in  the  Peace  of  West- 
phalia at  illinster  and  Osnaburg.  Added  to  this, 
in  reference  to  the  imperial  cities,  whose  rights 
had  hitherto  never  been  definitively  fixed,  it  was 
now  declared  that  they  should  always  be  in- 
cluded under  the  head  of  the  other  .states,  and 
that  they  should  command  a  decisive  voice  in  the 
diets;  tlienceforth,  therefore,  their  votes  and 
those  of  the  other  states  —  the  electoral  and  other 
princes — should  be  of  equal  validity." — F.  Kohl- 
rausch,  llixt.  of  Gennani/,  ch.  26. — Peace  between 
Spain  and  the  United  Provinces  was  embodied  in 
a  separate  treat_y,  but  negotiated  at  Milnster, 
and  concluded  and  signed  a  few  months  earlier 
in  the  same  year.  The  war  between  Spain  and 
France  went  on.  See  Netheklauds  :  A.  D.  1646 
-1648. 

A.  D.  1648.— Effects  of  the  Peace  of  West- 
phalia on  the  Empire, —  It  becomes  a  loose 
confederacy  and  purely  German. — "Itniay.  .  . 
be  said  of  tliis  famous  peace,  as  of  the  other  so- 
called  'fundamental  law  of  the  Empire,'  the 
Golden  Bull,  that  it  did  no  more  than  legalize  a 
condition  of  things  already  in  existence,  but 
which  by  being  legalizc<l  acquired  new  impor- 
tance. .  .  .  While  the  political  situation,  to  \ise 
a  current  phrase,  had  changed  within  the,  last 
two  hundreil  years,  the  eyes  with  whicli  men 
regarded  it  had  changed  still  more.  Never  by 
their  fiercest  enemies  in  earlier  times,  not  once 
by  the  Popes  or  Lombard  republicans  in  the  heat 
of  their  strife  with  the  Franconian  and  Swabian 
Cmsars,  had  the  Emperors  been  reproached  as 
mere  German  kings,  or  their  claim  to  be  the  law- 
ful heirs  of  Rome  denied.  The  Protestant  jurists 
of  the  lOth  or  rather  of  the  ITth  century  were  the 
first  persons  wlio  ventured  to  scoff  at  the  pretend- 
ed lordship  of  the  world,  and  declare  their  Em- 
pire to  1k'  nothing  more  than  a  German  monarchy, 
in  dealing  with  which  no  superstitious  reverence 
need  prevent  its  subjects  from  making  the  best 
terms  they  could  for  themselves,  and  controlling  a 
sovereign  whose  religious  predilections  made  him 
the  friend  of  their  enemies.  ...  It  was  liy  these 
views  .  .  .  that  the  states,  or  rather  France  and 
Sweden  acting  on  their  behalf,  were  guided  in  the 
negotiations  of  Osnabrlick  and  Mlinstcr.     By  ex- 


torting a  full  recognition  of  the  sovereignty  of  all 
the  princes.  Catholics  and  Protestants  alike,  in 
their  respective  territories,  they  bound  tlie  Em- 
peror ivoixi  any  direct  interference  with  the  admin- 
istration, either  in  particular  districts  or  through- 
out the  Empire.  All  affairs  of  ])ublic  importance, 
including  the  rights  of  making  war  or  peace,  of 
levying  contributions,  raising  troops,  building 
fortresses,  passing  or  interpreting  laws,  were 
henceforth  to  be  left  entirelj'  in  the  hands  of  the 
Diet.  .  .  .  Both  Lutherans  and  Calvinists  were 
declared  free  from  all  jurisdiction  of  the  Pope  or 
any  Catholic  prelate.  Thus  the  last  link  which 
bound  German}'  to  Rome  was  snapped,  the  last 
of  the  principles  by  virtue  of  which  the  Empire 
had  existed  was  abandoned.  For  the  Empire 
now  contained  and  recognized  as  its  members 
persons  who  formed  a  visil)le  body  at  open  war 
with  the  Holy  Roman  Church;  and  its  constitu- 
tion admitted  schismatics  to  a  full  share  in  all 
those  civil  rights  which,  according  to  the  doc- 
trines of  the  early  Middle  Age,  could  be  enjoyed 
by  no  one  wdio  was  out  of  the  eoimnunion  of  the 
Catholic  Church.  The  Peace  of  Westphalia  was 
therefore  an  abrogation  of  the  sovereignty  of 
Rome,  and  of  the  theory  of  Church  and  State 
with  which  tlie  name  of  Rome  was  associated. 
And  in  this  light  was  it  regarded  by  Pope  Inno- 
cent X.,  who  commanded  his  legate  to  protest 
against  it,  and  sub.sequently  declared  it  void  by 
the  bull  'Zelo  domus  Dei.'.  .  .  The  Peace  of 
Westphalia  is  an  era  in  imperial  history  not  less 
clearly  marked  than  the  coronation  of  Otto  the 
Great,  or  the  death  of  Frederick  II.  As  from 
the  days  of  Maximilian  it  had  borne  a  mixed  or 
transitional  character,  well  expres.sed  by  the  name 
Romano-Germanic,  so  henceforth  it  is  in  every- 
thing but  title  purely  and  solely  a  German  Em- 
pire. Pr(jperlj',  indeed,  it  w-as  n<j  longer  an 
empire  at  all,  but  a  Confederation,  and  that  of 
the  loosest  sort.  For  it  had  no  common  treasury, 
no  efflcient  common  tribunals,  no  means  of  co- 
ercing a  refractory  member;  its  states  were  of 
different  religions,  were  governed  according  to 
different  forms,  were  administered  judicially 
and  tinanciall)'  without  any  regard  to  each  other. 
.  .  .  There  were  300  petty  principalities  between 
the  Alps  and  the  Baltic,  each  with  its  own  laws, 
its  own  courts,  .  .  .  its  little  armies,  its  seiiarate 
coinage,  its  tolls  and  custom-houses  on  the  fron- 
tier, its  crowd  of  meddlesome  and  pedantic 
officials.  .  .  .  This  vicious  system,  which  ]iara- 
lyzed  the  trade,  the  literature,  and  the  ])oIitical 
thought  of  Germany,  had  been  forming  itself  for 
some  time,  but  did  not  become  fully  established 
until  the  Peace  of  Westphalia,  by  emancipating 
the  princes  from  imperial  control,  had  matle  them 
despots  in  their  own  territories."— J.  Bryce,  The 
Holy  Roman  Empire,  ch.  19. 

A.  D.  1648-1705.— After  the  Peace  of  West- 
phalia.— French  influence  in  the  Empire. — 
Creation  of  the  Ninth  Elector. —  After  the 
Peace  of  Westphalia,  the  remainder  of  the  reign 
of  Ferdinand  III.  "passed  in  tranquillity.  .  .  . 
He  caused  his  son  to  be  elected  king  of  the  Ro- 
mans, under  the  title  of  Ferdinand  IV. ;  but  the 
young  prince,  already  king  of  Bohemia  and 
Hungary,  preceded  him  to  the  tomb,  and  left  the 
question  of  the  succession  to  be  decided  by  a 
diet.  Ferdinand  III.  died  in  \li'u.  .  .  .  The  in- 
terregnum, and,  indeed,  the  century  which  fol- 
lowed the  death  of  Ferdinand,  showed  the  alarm- 
ing preponderance  of   the  influence  gained  by 
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France  in  the  alTairs  of  the  empire,  and  tlie  con- 
se(|nent  crimiuality  of  the  princes  wlio  liail  first 
invoked  tlie  assistance  of  that  power.  Her  re- 
cent victories,  her  character  as  joint  guarantee 
of  the  treaty  of  Westphalia,  and  llie  continuity 
of  lier  po.ssessions  to  the  states  of  the  empire,  en- 
couraged her  ministers  to  demand  the  imperial 
crown  for  the  youthful  Louis  XIV.  Still  more 
extraordinary  is  the  fact  that  four  of  the  electors 
were  gained,  bj'  that  monarch's  gold,  to  espouse 
his  views.  .  .  .  Fortunately  for  Germany  and  for 
Europe,  the  electors  of  Treves.  Brandenburg, 
and  Saxony,  were  too  patriotic  to  sanction  this 
infatuated  proposal;  they  threatened  to  elect  a 
native  prince  of  their  own  authority, — a  menace 
which  caused  the  rest  to  co-operate  with  them; 
so  that,  after  some  fruitless  negotiations,  Leo- 
pold, son  of  the  late  emperor,  king  of  Bohemia 
and  of  Hungary,  was  raised  to  the  vacant  dig- 
nity. His  reign  was  one  of  great  humiliation  to 
his  house  and  to  the  empire.  Without  talents 
for  government,  witliout  generosity,  feeble,  big- 
oted, and  pusillanimou.s,  he  was  little  qualified  to 
augmentthe  glory  of  thecountry.  .  .  .  Through- 
out his  long  reign  [UmT-ITU")],  he  had  the  morti- 
fication to  witness,  on  the  part  of  Louis  XIV.,  a 
series  of  the  most  unprovoked,  wanton,  and  un- 
principled usurpations  ever  recorded  in  history. 
.  .  .  Internally,  the  reign  of  Leopold  affords 
some  interesting  jiarticulars.  .  .  .  Not  the  least 
is  the  establishment  of  a  ninth  electoral  dignity 
in  favour  of  Ernest  Augustus,  Duke  of  Bruns- 
wick Lunenburg,  who  then  became  (1692)  the 
first  elector  of  Hanover.  This  was  the  act  of 
Leopold,  in  return  for  important  aid  in  money 
and  troops  from  two  princes  of  that  house;  but 
it  could  not  be  effected  without  the  concurrence 
of  the  electoral  body,  who  long  resisted  it.  .  .  . 
The  establishment  of  a  permanent  diet,  attended, 
not  by  the  electors  in  person,  but  by  their  reji- 
resentatives,  is  one  of  the  most  striking  peculiari- 
ties of  Leopold's  reign." — S.  A.  Dunham,  Jlint. 
of  the  (runiiiiiiii'  Empire,  hk.  3,  ch.  3  (p.  3). — See 
DiKT,  The  Gkumanic. 

A.  D.  1648-1780. — The  Austrian  incubus. — 
"  Befnre  tlie  Thirty  Years'  War  the  territories  of 
the  German  Hapsljurgs  were  not  very  consider- 
able. The  greatest  part  of  Hungary  was  in  the 
hands  of  the  Turks;  the  Tyrol  belonged  to  a 
collateral  line;  and,  in  the  other  provinces,  the 
independence  of  the  Xobility  was  much  stronger 
than  the  sovereignty  of  the  Archdukes.  The 
Xobles  were  all  zealous  protestants,  so  that  a 
monarchical  power  could  only  be  created  after  a 
victory  of  the  Catholic  faith.  For  the  first  time 
since  1621,  the  crown  was  seen  in  these  regions 
to  assume  a  really  dominant  position.  Efforts  in 
this  direction  had  been  zealously  carried  on  since 
1648;  the  Tyrolese  Estates  now  lost  their  most 
important  privileges;  and,  above  all,  the  Em- 
peror succeeded,  by  the  help  of  Polish  and  Ger- 
man troops,  in  driving  out  the  Turks  from  Hun- 
gary, and  at  the  same  time  crushing  the  national 
freedom  of  the  ilagyars  with  frightful  blood- 
shed. By  these  victories  the  Monarchy  gained, 
in  the  first  place,  a  large  increase  of  territor}-  — 
which  placed  it  nearly  on  a  level  with  France 
In  the  second  place  it  acquired  at  home  the 
power  of  raising  as  many  taxes  and  soldiers  as 
were  neces.sary  to  increase  the  army  to  the  extent 
of  its  wishes;  and  of  distributing  its  officials  and 
troops — without  distinction  of  nation — as  im- 
perial servants,  throughout  its  dominions.     And 


thus  it  secured  sul)mi.ssion  at  liome  and  (lispo.s- 
able  strength  for  its  operations  abroad.  Here  it 
stopped  short.  As  it  had  no  national,  and,  con- 
seciiu'ntly,  no  warm  and  natural  relation  to  any 
of  its  provinces  —  which  were  merely  used  as 
passive  tools  to  promote  the  lofty  aims  of  the 
Hapsburg  f.imily — •  the  Government  had  no  in- 
tention of  using  its  power  at  home  for  the  fuilher- 
ance  of  the  public  good,  or  tlie  buiMing  up  of  a 
generally  useful  Administration.  The  Nobility 
had  no  longer  the  strength  to  resist  the  demands 
of  the  Crown  for  men  and  money,  but  it  still  re- 
tained exemption  from  taxes,  the  jurisdiction 
and  police  among  its  own  i)easants,  and  a  nuilli- 
tude  of  feudal  rights,  which,  often  enough,  de- 
graded the  pea.sant  to  the  condition  of  a  serf,  and 
everywhere  bound  dow  n  agriculture  in  the  most 
galling  bonds.  Of  manufactures  there  were  little 
or  none;  trade  was  carried  on  on  the  system  of 
guilds.  The  State  ofiicials  exercised  but  little 
inrtuence  over  the  internal  affairs  of  the  Com- 
munes, or  Provinces;  and  the  privilegeil  orders 
had  full  libcTty  to  prosecute  their  own  interests 
among  their  inferiors  with  inconsiderate  sellisli- 
ness.  In  this  aristocracy,  the  Church,  from  its 
wealth  and  its  close  internal  unity,  assumed  the 
first  place;  and  its  superior  imi)ortance  was  still 
farther  enhanced  by  the  fact  of  its  being  the 
chief  bond  of  unity  between  the  otherwise  so 
loosely  compacted  portions  of  the  Empire  .  .  . 
The  Church  attached  the  Nobility  to  the  Govern- 
ment ;  for  we  must  not  forget  that  a  very  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  estates  of  the  Nobles  had 
passed  into  tlie  hands  of  new  posses.sors  who  had 
received  them  as  a  reward  for  being  good  catho- 
lics. The  Church,  too,  taught  all  the  youth  of 
the  Empire  —  in  all  its  different  languages  — 
obedience  to  the  House  of  Hapsburg,  and  re- 
ceived from  the  Crown,  in  return,  exclusive  con- 
trol of  the  national  education.  It  formed,  in 
spite  of  the  resistance  of  nationalities,  a  sort  of 
public  opinion  in  favour  of  the  imitj-  of  the  Em- 
pire; anil  the  Crown,  in  return,  excluded  all  non- 
catholic  opinions  from  the  schools,  from  literature 
and  religion.  Austria,  therefore,  continued  to  be 
catholic,  even  after  1648;  and  by  this  we  mean, 
not  only  that  its  Princes  were  personally  devout 
— ^or  that  the  Catholic  clergy  were  supported  in 
the  performance  of  their  spiritual  fuiu'tious  —  or 
that  the  institutions  of  the  Church  were  liberally 
sui)i)orted  —  but  also  that  the  State  directed  its 
policy  according  to  ecclesiastical  views,  nuule  use 
of  the  Church  for  political  purposes,  and  crushed 
every  movement  hostile  to  it  in  all  other  spheres 
of  the  national  life  In  Austria,  therefore,  it  was 
not  merely  a  question  of  theological  differences, 
but  of  the  deepest  and  most  comprehensive  points 
of  distinction  between  the  medi:eval  and  the 
modern  world.  Austria  was  still,  in  its  whole 
nature,  a  ^ledix-val  State  f)r  Confederacy  of 
States.  The  con.sequences  of  this  condition  were 
most  strikingly  seen  in  its  relation  to  Germany. 
In  the  first  place,  there  was  a  complete  separa- 
tion, in  regard  to  all  mental  and  spiritual  matters, 
between  the  great  body  of  the  Empire,  and  its 
powerful  Eastern  member.  This  was  the  period, 
in  which  Germany  was  awaking  to  a  new  intel- 
lectual life  in  modern  Europe,  and  laying  the 
foundation  of  its  modern  science  in  every  branch 
—  in  History  and  Statistics,  Chemistry  and  Geol- 
ogy, Jurisprudence  and  Philosophy  —  and  assum- 
ing by  its  Literature,  an  equal  rank  with  other 
nations  in  national  refinement  and  civilization. 
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By  the  works  of  genius  wliiili  this  period  pro- 
diieed  Austria  rcuiiiiiied  eutirel}-  uniuHuenced; 
and  it  has  been  said,  that  Werther  liad  only  been 
made  known  to  tlie  Viennese  in  the  form  of  tire- 
works  in  llie  Prater.  The  literary  jjoliey  allowed 
no  seed  of  modern  culture  to  enter  the  Empire; 
and  the  Jesuit  schools  had  rendered  the  soil  unfit 
for  its  reception.  All  the  projrress  of  German 
civilization,  at  this  period,  was  based  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  independence  of  the  mind  in  art  and 
science.  The  education  of  the  Jesuits,  on  the 
contrary,  though  unsurpa.sscd  where  the  object 
is  to  prepare  men  for  a  special  i)urpose,  com- 
mences by  disowning  individual  peculiarities,  and 
the  light  of  a  man  to  choose  his  own  career. 
There  was.  at  this  time,  no  other  cliaracteristic  of 
an  .Vustrian  than  an  entire  estrangement  from 
the  progress  of  the  German  mind.  .  .  .  The  prog- 
ress of  the  people  in  science  and  art,  in  politics 
and  military  strength,  was  only  seen  in  the  larger 
secular  territories,  which,  after  1648,  enjoj'ed 
their  own  sovereignty ;  and  even  these  were 
checked  in  their  movements  at  every  step  by  the 
remnants  of  the  Imperial  Constitution.  The 
Members  of  the  Empire  alone,  in  whom  the  de- 
caying remains  of  ^Mediaeval  existence  still  lin- 
gered on  —  the  Ecclesiastical  Princes  —  the  small 
Counts — the  Imperial  Knights  and  the  Imperial 
Towns, —  clung  to  the  Emperor  and  the  Imperial 
Diet.  In  these,  i)artly  from  their  small  extent  of 
territory,  jiartly  from  the  ineHiciency  of  their  in- 
stitutions, neither  active  industry,  nor  public 
spirit,  nor  national  pride,  were  to  be  found.  In 
all  which  tended  to  elevate  the  nation,  and  raise 
its  hopes  for  the  future,  they  took,  at  this  jieriod, 
as  little  part  as  Austria  herself.  .  .  .  Tlie  Im- 
perial constitution,  therefore,  was  inwardly  de- 
cayed, and  stood  in  no  relation  to  the  internal 
growth  of  the  nation.  .  .  .  There  was  the  same 
divergence  between  Austria  and  Germany  with 
respect  to  their  foreign  interests,  as  we  have  ob- 
served in  their  internal  relations.  After  the 
Turks  had  been  driven  from  Hungary,  and  the 
Swedes  from  the  half  of  Pomerania,  Germany 
had  only  two  neighbours  whom  it  was  a  matter 
of  vital  importance  to  watch, —  the  Poles  and  the 
French.  In  the  South,  on  the  contrary,  it  had  no 
interests  in  opposition  to  Italy,  except  the  pro- 
tection of  its  frontier  hy  the  possession  or  the 
neutr.dily  of  the  Alpine  passes.  And  yet  it  was 
just  towards  Italy  that  the  eyes  of  the  House  of 
Hapsburg  had  been  uninterruptedly  directed  for 
centuries  past.  The  favourite  traditions  of  the 
family,  and  their  political  and  ecclesiastical  in- 
terest in  securing  the  support  of  the  Pope,  and 
thereby  that  of  the  Clergy,  constantly  imiiclled 
them  to  consolidate  and  extend  their  dominion  in 
that  country.  All  other  considerations  yielded 
to  this:  and  this  is  intelligible  enough  from  an 
Austrian  point  of  view ;  but  it  was  not  on  that 
account  less  injurious  to  the  German  Empire. 
How  strikingly  was  this  opposition  of  interests 
tlispl.iyed  at  the  end  of  the  glorious  war  of  the 
Spanish  succession,  when  the  Emperor  rrjected 
a.  peace  which  would  have  restored  Strasburg 
and  Alsace  to  the  Empire,  because  only  Naples, 
and  not  Sicily  also,  was  offered  to  Austria !  How 
sharply  defined  do  the  same  relations  present 
themselves  to  our  view,  in  the  last  years  of  the 
Hapsburg  dynasty,  at  the  peace  of  Vienna  in 
1738!  —  on  which  occasion  the  Emperor  —  in  or-  j 
der  at  least  to  gain  Tuscany,  as  a  compensation  ' 
for  the  loss  of  Naples, —  gave  up  Lorraine  to  the   ] 


French,  without  even  consulting  the  Empire, 
which  he  ha<l  dragged  into  the  war.  Austria 
thus  maintained  a  predominant  influence  in  Italy ; 
but  the  Empire,  during  the  whole  century  after 
the  Peace  of  Westphalia,  did  not  obtain  a  single 
noteworthy  advantage  over  France.  How  much 
more  was  this  the  case  with  respect  to  Poland, 
which  during  the  whole  period  of  the  religious 
wars  had  been  the  most  zealous  ally  of  Spain  and 
the  Ilapsburgs,  and  which  subsequently  seemed 
to  threaten  no  danger  to  Austrian  interests." — 
H.  Von  Svbel,  lIiMortj  of  the  French  Iiero!>itini>, 
bk.  2,  eh.  1  (r.  1). 

A.  D.  1657. — Election  of  the  Emperor,  Leo- 
pold I. 

A.  D.  1660-1664. — Renewed  war  with  the 
Turks. — Victory  of  St.  Gothard. —  Transyl- 
vania liberated. — A  twenty  years  truce.  See 
llrM.AKv:  A.  I).  l(;ii(i-l(!r.4. 

A.  D.  1672-1679. — The  war  of  the  Coalition 
against  Louis  XIV.  See  Netiiekl.axds  (lloi.- 
i..\XD):    A.   D.    1672-1674,   ami   1674-1G7S;    also 

XlMEGlTEX,  Pe.\CE  OF. 

A.  D.  1675-1678.  —  War  with  Sweden.— 
Battle  of  Fehrbellin.  Sec  BiiANUKNurito ;  A.  1). 
164U-Ui88:  and  Scandix.\vi.\xStates(.'<wedi:m: 
A.  D.  1644-101i7. 

A.  D.  1679-1681, — The  final  absorption  of 
Alsace  and  Les  Trois-Eveches  by  France, 
writh  boundaries  widened. — Bold  encroach- 
ments of  the  French  Chambers  of  Reannexa- 
tion. — The  seizure  of  Strasburg.    Sec  Fuance: 

A.  I).  i(;7y-i<>si. 

A.  D.  1686. —  The  League  of  Augsburg 
against  Louis  XIV. — •The  Duke  of  Orleans, 
the  French  King's  brother,  had  married  the  .sister 
of  the  Elector  Palatine,  the  last  of  the  Hou.se  of 
Simmern,  who  died  in  Jlay  168."),  when  his  next 
relative,  the  Count  Palatine  Philip  William, 
Duke  of  Neuberg,  took  possession  of  the  Elec- 
torate. The  Duchess  of  Orleans  had  by  her  mar- 
riage contract  renounced  all  her  feudal  rights  to 
the  Palatinate,  but  not  her  claims  to  the  allodial 
property  and  the  moveables  of  her  family." 
These  latter  claims,  taken  in  hand  bj'  Louis  Xl  V. 
on  behalf  of  his  sister-in-law,  were  ma<le  so  for- 
midable that  the  new  Elector  appealed  to  the 
Empire  for  protection,  "and  thus  redoubled  the 
uneasiness  felt  in  Germany,  and  indeed  through- 
out the  greater  part  of  Euro|ic,  respecting  the 
schemesof  Louis.  The  Princeof  Orangeavailed 
himself  of  the.se  susjiicions  to  forward  his  plans 
against  Louis.  He  artfully  infiamcd  the  general 
alarm,  and  at  length  succeeded  in  inducing  the 
Emperor  Leopold,  the  Kings  of  Spain  and 
Sweden,  as  piinces  of  the  Empire,  the  Electors 
of  Saxony  and  Bavaria,  the  circles  of  Suabia, 
Franconia,  Upper  Saxony,  and  Bavaria,  to  enter 
into  the  celebrated  League  of  Augsburg  (Julj- 
9th  1686).  The  object  of  this  league  was  to 
maintain  the  Treaties  of  JUinster  ami  Nimeguen 
and  the  Truce  of  Katisbon.  If  any  of  the  mem- 
bers of  it  was  attacked  he  was  to  be  assisted  by 
the  whole  confederacy  :  60,000  men  were  to  be 
raised,  who  were  to  be  frecjuently  drilled,  and  to 
form  a  camp  durimr  some  weeks  of  every  year, 
and  a  common  fund  for  their  support  was  to  be 
established  at  Frankfort.  The  League  was  to 
be  in  force  only  for  three  ye.irs.  but  might  be 
prolonged  at  the  expiration  of  that  term  should 
the  public  safety  require  it.  The  Elector  Pala- 
tine, who  was  in  fact  the  party  most  directly  inter- 
ested, acceded  to  the  League  early  in  Septemljer, 
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as  well  iis  the  Diiki,'  of  Ilolstein  Gottorp." — 
T.  H.  Dyer,  Hint,  of  Modern  Kiirope,  hk.  5,  ch.  .5 
(t>.  3). — "  To  Madamc's  gi'i'ut  anger  Fnincc  set  up 
a  claim  to  llie  Palatiual.e  on  her  Ijchalf,  Louvois 
persuading;  the  King  and  tlie  royal  laniily  that 
with  a  few  vigorous  measures  the  I'alatinate 
would  be  abandoned  by  the  Neuliourgs  and  an- 
nexed to  France  as  part  of  JIadanie's  dowry. 
This  led  to  the  devastation  of  the  states,  to  wliieh 
Sladanie  [Charlotte  Elizabeth,  the  Duehe.ss  of 
Orlean.s]  so  often  and  so  bitterly  alludes  during 
the  next  ten  years.  Obliged  by  Louis  XIY. 's 
policy  to  represent  herself  as  desirous  to  recover 
her  rights  over  her  father's  and  brother's  succes- 
sion, in  many  doeiunents  which  she  was  never 
even  shown,  Madame  protested  in  all  her  private 
letters  against  France's  action  in  the  ni;itter,  and 
made  every  one  at  court  thoroughly  aware  of  her 
grief  and  disapproval  of  what  the  king  was 
doing  on  her  behalf." — Life  itiid  Letters  of  Chiir- 
lotte  Kliaiheth,  Princem  Pabitine,  eh.  2. 

A.  D.  1689-1696. — The  'War  of  the  League 
of  Augsburg,  or  Grand  Alliance,  against  Louis 
XIV.  See  FnANci;;  A.  I).  108y-l(J!)()  to  109.5- 
1696. 

A.  D,  1690. — The  second  Devastation  of  the 
Palatinate.     See  FitANCio:   A.  1).  I(;si)-l(i9(). 

A.  D,  1700. — Interest  in  the  question  of  the 
Spanish  Succession.  See  Spain  :  A.  D.  1698- 
IT(M). 

A.  D.  1700. — Prussia  raised  to  the  dignity 
of  a  kingdom.     SeePmssiA:   A.  1).   17(H). 

A.  D.  1700-1740.— The  first  king  of  Prussia 
and  his  shabby  court. — The  second  king,  his 
Brobdingnagian  army  and  his  extraordinary 
character. — The  up-bringing  of  Frederick  the 
Great. — The  "  Great  Elector"  of  IJr.-iridcuburg 
"left  to  his  sou  Frederic  a  principality  as  con- 
siderable as  any  which  was  ncjf  called  a  kingdom 
[seeBRANDENBiRo:  A.  D.  1640-1688].  Frc'tleric 
aspired  to  the  style  of  royalty.  Ostentatious  and 
profuse,  negligent  of  his  true  interests  and  of 
his  high  duties,  insatiably  eager  for  frivolous  dis- 
tinctions, ho  added  nothing  to  the  real  weight  of 
the  state  which  he  governed:  perhaps  he  trans- 
mitted his  inheritance  to  his  childrcu  impaired 
rather  than  augmented  in  value ;  but  he  succeeded 
in  gaining  the  great  object  of  his  life,  the  title  of 
King.  In  the  year  1700  he  assumed  this  new  dig- 
nity. He  had  on  that  occasion  to  undergo  all 
the  mortifications  which  fall  to  the  lot  of  ambi- 
tious upstarts.  Compared  with  the  other  crowned 
heads  of  Eur<i[)e,  he  made  a  ligure  resembling 
that  which  a  NaboV)  or  a  Commissary,  who  had 
bought  a  title,  would  nnike  in  the  company  of 
Peers  whose  ancestors  had  been  attainted  for 
treason  against  the  Plantagenets.  The  envy  of 
the  class  which  Frederic  (piitted,  and  the  civil 
scorn  of  the  class  into  which  he  intruded  himself, 
were  marked  in  very  significant  ways.  .  .  .  Fred- 
eric was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Frederic  William, 
a  prince  who  must  be  allowcil  to  have  possessed 
some  talents  for  administration,  but  whose  char- 
acter was  disfigured  by  odious  vices,  and  whose 
eccentricities  were  such  as  had  never  before  been 
seen  out  of  a  madhouse.  He  was  exact  and  dili- 
gent in  the  transacting  of  business;  and  he  was 
the  first  who  formed  the  design  of  obtaining  for 
Prussia  a  ])lace  among  the  European  jjowers, 
altogether  out  of  proportion  to  her  c.vtcnt  and 
population,  by  means  of  a  strong  military  organi- 
zation. Strict  economy  eualiled  him  to  keep  up 
a  peace  establishment  of  60,000  troops.     These 


troops  were  disciplined  in  such  a  manner,  Ih.al, 
l)laecd  beside  lliein,  the  household  regiments  of 
Versailles  and  St.  .James's  woulil  have  appeared 
an  awkward  squa<l.  The  master  of  such  a  force 
could  not  but  be  regarded  by  all  his  neighbo\irs 
as  a  fonnldable  enemy  and  a  valuable  ally.  But 
the  mind  of  Frederic  William  was  so  ill  regulalcil, 
that  all  his  inclinations  Ijecamc  passions,  and  all 
his  passions  partook  of  thecliaraclerof  moral  and 
intellectual  disease.  His  iiarsimony  degenerated 
into  sordid  avarice.  His  taste  for  military  jiomp 
and  order  became  a  mania,  like  that  of  a  Dutcli 
burgomaster  for  tulips,  or  that  of  a  member  of 
the  l{o.\burghe  Club  forCaxtons.  While  the  en- 
voys of  the  Court  of  Berlin  were  in  a  state  of  such 
scpialid  iHivcrty  as  moved  the  laughter  of  foreign 
capitals;  while  the  food  placed  before  the 
lirinces  and  princesses  of  the  blood-royal  of  Prus- 
sia was  too  scanty  to  appease  hunger,  and  so  bad 
that  even  hunger  loathed  it,  no  jiriee  was  thought 
too  extravagant  for  t(dl  recruits.  The  ambition 
of  the  king  was  to  form  ;i  brigade  of  giants,  and 
every  eouiUi'y  was  ransacked  by  his  agents  for 
men  above,  the  ordinary  stature.  .  .  .  Though  bis 
dominant  passion  was  the  love  of  military  dis- 
])lay,  he  was  yet  one  of  the  most  pacific  of  princes. 
We  arc  afraid  that  his  aversion  to  war  was  not  the 
effect  of  humanity,  but  was  nu'icly  one  of  his 
thousand  whims.  His  feeling  alKjiit  his  troops 
.seems  to  have  resembled  a  miser's  feeling  about 
his  money.  He  loved  to  collect  them,  to  count 
them,  to  .see  them  increase;  but  he  could  not  find 
it  ill  his  heart  to  break  in  upon  the  precious 
hoard.  He  looked  forw.'ird  to  some  future  time 
when  bis  Patagonian  battalions  were  to  drive 
hostile  infantry  before  them  like  sheep:  but  this 
future  time  was  always  receding;  and  it  is  prob- 
able that,  if  his  life  ha<l  been  prolonged  30  years, 
his  superl)  army  woidd  never  have  seen  any 
harder  service  than  a  sham  tight  in  the  fields  near 
Berlin.  But  the  great  military  means  which  he 
had  collected  were  destined  to  be  employeil  by  a 
spirit  far  more  daring  and  inventive  than  hisown. 
Frederic,  surnamed  the  Great,  son  of  Frederic 
William,  w.as  born  in  .January  1713.  Itmay  safely 
be  pronounced  that  he  had  received  from  nature 
a  strong  and  sharp  understanding,  and  a  rare 
firmness  of  temper  and  intensity  of  will.  As  to 
the  other  |);irts  of  his  character,  it  is  difficult  to 
say  whether  they  are  to  lie  ascribed  to  nature,  or 
to  the  strange  training  which  he  underwent.  Tlie 
history  of  his  boyhood  is  painfully  interesting. 
Oliver  Twist  in  the  parish  work  house,  Sniike  at 
Dotheboys  Hall,  were  petted  children  when  com- 
pared with  this  wretched  heir-apparent  of  a 
crown.  The  nature  of  Frederic  William  was 
hard  and  bad,  and  the  habit  of  exercising  arbi- 
trary power  lu\d  made  Iiim  frightfully  savage. 
His  rage  constantly  vented  itself  to  right  and 
left  in  curses  and  blows.  When  his  Majesty  took 
a  walk,  every  human  being  fied  bid'ore  him,  as 
if  a  tiger  had  lu'oken  kiose  from  a  menagerie. 
.  .  .  But  it  was  in  liis  own  house  tluit  lie  was 
most  unreasonable  and  ferocious.  His  palace 
was  hell,  and  he  the  most  execrable  of  fiends. 
.  .  .  Early  in  the  year  1740,  Frederic  William 
met  death  with  a  firmness  and  dignity  worthy 
of  a  better  and  wiser  man;  and  Frederic,  who 
had  just  completed  his  28th  year,  became  king 
of  Prussia." — Lord  Macaulay,  Frederic  the  Great 
(AV'N/.v). — "Frederick  William  I.  became  .  .  . 
the  founder  of  the  first  modern  State  in  Germany. 
His  was  a  nature  in  which  the  repulsive  and   the 
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imposing,  tlie  uncoulli  iiml  the  Luhiiiniblp,  wprc 
closely  united.  In  his  manners  a  rough  and  un- 
retined  peasant,  in  his  family  a  tyrant,  in  his 
government  .-i  despot,  choleric  almost  to  madness, 
liis  reign  would  have  been  a  curse  to  the  country, 
had  he  not  united  with  his  unlimited  power  a 
rare  executive  ability  and  an  incorruptible  lidclily 
to  duty;  an<l  from  first  to  last  he  consecrated  all 
his  powers  to  the  common  weal.  By  him  elTec- 
tive  limitations  were  put  upon  the  independent 
action  of  the  provinces,  and  upon  the  overgrown 
privileges  of  the  estates.  lie  did  not  do  away 
with  the  guilds  of  the  ditferent  orders,  but  placed 
them  tuuier  the  strict  control  of  a  strongly  cen- 
tralized superintendence,  and  compelled  their 
members  to  make  every  necessary  sacrifice  for 
the  sake  of  assisting  bim  in  his  efforts  for  the 
prosperity  and  power  of  Prussia,  It  is  astonish- 
ing to  see  with  what  practical  ju<lgment  he  recog- 
nized a  needed  measure  both  in  general  and  in 
detail ;  how  he  trained  a  body  of  ofiicials,  suited 
in  all  grades  to  the  requirements  of  their  position ; 
how  he  disciplined  them  in  activity,  prudence, 
and  rectitude,  by  strict  inspection,  by  encourag- 
ing instruction,  and  by  brutal  punishments;  how 
he  enforced  order  and  economy  in  the  pul)lic 
finances;  how  he  improved  the  administration  of 
his  own  domains,  so  that  it  became  a  fruitful  ex- 
ample to  all  proprietors;  and  how,  full  of  the  de- 
sire to  make  the  peasants  free  owners  of  the  soil, 
although  he  did  not  yet  venture  on  such  a  radical 
measure,  he  nevertheless  constantly  protected  the 
po(n'  against  the  arbitrariness  and  oppression  of 
the  higher  clas.se.s.  .  .  .  Tliere  was  no  depart- 
ment of  life  to  which  he  did  not  give  encourage- 
ment and  assistance ;  it  is  also  true  that  there  was 
none  which  he  did  not  render  subservient  to  his 
own  will,  and  the  products  of  which  he  did  not 
make  conducive  to  the  one  great  end, —  the  inde- 
pendence and  aggrandizement  of  the  State.  So 
that  he  who  was  the  ruler  of,  at  most,  t  hree  million 
people,  created,  without  exhausting  the  country, 
a  stan<ling  army  of  eighty  thousand  men :  a  re- 
markably skilful  and  ready  army,  whicli  he  dis- 
ciidined  with  barbarous  severity  on  the  slightest 
occasion,  at  the  same  time  that  he  looked  out  for 
the  welfare  of  everj-  soldier  even  in  the  smallest 
detail,  according  to  his  saying,  that  'a  king's 
warrior  must  live  better  than  a  gentleman's  ser- 
vant.' What  he  had  in  his  mind,  almost  a  hun- 
dred years  before  Scharnhorst,  was  the  universal 
obligation  of  military  service ;  but  it  fared  with 
liini  in  regard  to  this  as  in  regard  to  the  freedom 
of  the  peasants;  strong  as  he  was,  he  coukl  not 
turn  the  world  he  lived  in  upside  down;  he  con- 
tente<l  himself  with  bequeathing  his  best  ideas  lo 
a  more  propitious  future.  The  foundations  of 
the  government  rested  upon  the  estates  in  spite 
of  ail  monarchical  reforms.  Thus,  beside  the 
federative  Empire  of  the  Ilapsburgs,  arose  the 
small,  compact  Prussian  State,  which,  by  reason 
of  the  concentration  of  its  forces,  was  a  match 
for  its  five-times-larger  rival." — II.  Von  Sybel, 
The  FoitiuliiK/  of  the  German  Empire  by  Williiiiit 
L,  bk.  1,  ch.  3  (p.  1). 

Also  in:  T.  Car] vie.  Hist,  of  Freilerirk  11. , 
eidltd  tin  On„l.  bk.  d.  eh.  19,  bk.  .".-lO  (/•.  1-2). 

A.  D.  1702. — The  War  of  the  Spanish  Suc- 
cession: Siege  of  Landau. — Battle  of  Fried- 
lingen. —  On  the  part  of  the  Imperialists,  tlie 
War  of  the  Slianish  Succession  was  opened  on 
the  Uhine  frontier  in  June  1703,  by  a  movement 
of  the  army  commanded  bv  the  Margrave  Louis 


of  Baden,  which  '•  came  over  the  Uhine  anil  laid 
siege  to  the  important  fortress  of  Landau, —  the 
bufwark  of  Alsace  as  it  was  then  regarded.  The 
Margrave  was  sub.seiiueutly  joined  by  the  Em- 
jieror's  eldest  son,  the  young  King  of  the  Romans, 
who  desired   to  share  in  the  glory,  though   not 

in  the  toils  of  the  expected  conciuest The 

Marechal  de  Catinat,  one  of  th(^  soldiers  of  whom 
France  has  luost  reason  to  be  proud, —  the  virtu- 
ous Catinat  as  Rousseau  terms  him  —  held  com- 
mand at  this  period  in  Alsace.  So  inferior  were 
his  numbers  that  he  could  make  no  attempt  to 
relieve  Landau.  But  after  its  reduction  an  op- 
portunity appeared  in  which  by  detaching  a 
portion  of  his  army  he  might  retrieve  the  for- 
tunes of  France  in  another  (juarter.  The  Elector 
of  Bavaria,  after  much  irresolution,  liail  oiienly 
espoused  the  cau.se  of  Louis.  He  seized  upon 
the  city  of  Ulm  and  issued  a  proclamation  in 
favor  of  his  new  ally.  To  support  his  move- 
ments an  enterprising  and  ambitious  officer,  the 
Marquis  de  Villars,  was  sent  across  the  Uhine 
with  part  of  the  army  of  Alsace.  The  declara- 
tion of  the  Elector  of  Bavaria  and  the  advance  of 
Villars  into  Germany  disquieted  in  no  slight  de- 
gree the  Prince  Louis  of  Baileii.  Leaving  a 
sufficient  garrison  in  Landau,  he  also  passed  the 
Uhine  The  two  armies  met  at  Friedlingen  on 
the  14th  of  October.  Louis  of  Baden,  a  ponder- 
ous tactician  bred  in  the  wars  against  the  Turks, 
might  out-mananivre  some  Grand  Vizier,  but 
was  no  match  for  the  quick-witted  Frenchman. 
He  was  signally  defeateil  with  the  loss  of  3.000 
men;  soon  after  wliicli,  the  season  being  now  far 
advanced,  Villars  led  back  his  army  to  winter 
quarters  in  France  His  victory  of  Friedlingen 
gained  for  him  at  Versailles  the  rank  of  Marechal 
de  France." — Earl  Stanhope  (Lord  Mahon),  lli.-<t. 
iif  En;/.:  Reirjii  nf  Queen  Anne,  ch.  3. 

Ai.so  in:  W.  Co.xe.  Hist,  nf  the  IToii.se  of 
Aitftria.  ch.  68  (c.  3). — See,  also,  XKTiif:i{L.\NDS: 
A.  D.  1703-1704.  and  Spain  :  A.  D.  1703. 

A.  D.  1703. — The  War  of  the  Spanish  Suc- 
cession :  Campaigns  on  the  Upper  Rhine  and 
in  Bavaria. —  'Early  in  .lune  [A.  I).  1703], 
Jlarf-hal  Tallard  assumed  the  command  of  the 
French  forces  in  Alsace.  .  .  .  took  Prissac  on 
the  7tli  of  September,  and  invested  Landau  on 
the  16th  of  October.  The  allies,  imder  the 
Prince  of  Hesse,  attempted  to  raise  the  siege, 
but  were  defeated  with  considerable  loss;  and, 
soon  after.  Landau  surrendered,  thus  terminating 
with  disaster  the  campaign  on  the  Up[)er  Uhine. 
Still  more  considerable  were  the  losses  sustained 
in  Bavaria.  Marshal  Villars  commanded  there, 
and,  at  the  head  of  the  French  and  Bavarians, 
defeated  General  Stirum,  who  headed  the  Im- 
perialists, on  the  30th  of  September.  In  De- 
cember, Marsha!  JIarsin,  who  had  succeeded 
Villars  in  the  command,  made  him.self  master  of 
the  important  city  of  Augsburg,  and  in  January, 
1704,  the  Bavarians  got  possession  of  Pa.ssaii. 
Meanwhile,  a  formidable  insurrection  had  broken 
out  in  Hungary,  which  so  distracleil  the  cabinet 
of  Vienna  that  "the  capital  seemed  to  be  threatened 
by  the  combined  forces  of  the  French  atid  Bava- 
rians after  the  fall  of  Pa.ssau.  .  .  .  Instead  of 
confining  the  war  to  one  of  ]iosts  and  sieges  in 
Flanders  and  Italy,  it  was  resolved  [by  the 
French]  to  throw  the  bidk  of  their  forces  at  once 
into  Bavaria,  and  operate  against  Austria  from 
the  heart  of  Germany,  by  pouring  down  the  val- 
ley of  the  Danube.      Tlie   advanced   post   held 
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tlipi'c  l)y  till'  Klc'ctiir  (if  Ii:iv;iri;i  in  front,  Idnuing 
!i  s;ilicnl  iinglc.  |H'ni'lnitin.i;,  iis  it  wciT,  into  llio 
Itnpciial  (loiiiinions,  the  nicniicing  nsiu'cl  of  lilt' 
lliingiiiiiui  insiiri'cclion  in  the  I'cMr.  pi'omiscd  the 
most,  siiciTssfiil  issue  to  this  <lc(isivi'  operation. 
Foi'  this  pni-posc.  Mni'shai  'I'MllMril,  with  tlu' 
Ffonch  nrrny  on  the  Ippcr  Uhinc.  i-cccivcd  ordi-is 
to  cfoss  the  iShifk  Foi'cst  iind  advniici'  into  Swa- 
bia,  and  unite  with  the  Kleelorof  IJavafia,  which 
lie  accordingly  did  at  Uouawcrtli,  in  the  begin- 
ning of  July.  ^Marshal  Villcroy,  with  forty  bat- 
talions and  thirty-nine  s(]Uatlrons,  was  to  break 
oir  from  the  army  in  Flanders  and  support  the 
advance  by  a  movement  on  the  JMosidh'.  so  as  to 
be  in  a  condition  to  join  the  main  army  on  the 
Danulie.  of  which  it  would  form,  as  it  were,  the 
left  wing;  while  Vendome,  with  the  army  of 
Italy,  was  to  penetrate  into  the  Tyrol,  and  ad- 
vance by  Iniispruck  on  Salzburg.  The  united 
nrmie.s,  which  it  was  calculated,  after  deduetiiig 
all  th(^  losses  of  the  campaign,  would  muster 
80.0(11)  comliataiits,  was  tlu'U  to  move  direct  by 
Lintz  and  llie  valley  of  the  Danube  on  Vienna, 
while  a  large  detachment  jienetrated  into  Hun- 
gary to  lend  a  hand  to  the  already  formidalili' 
insurrection  in  that  kingdom.  The  plan  was 
gr.uidly  conceived.  .  .  .  Marlborough,  by  means 
of  the  secret  information  wdiich  lieoblaineil  from 
the  French  head-quarters,  had  got  full  intelli- 
gence of  it,  and  its  dangers  to  the  allies,  if  it 
succeeded,  struck  him  as  much  as  the  chauees  of 
great  advantage  to  them  if  ably  thwarted.  His 
line  was  iustantlv  taken." — A.  Alison.  Milifun/ 
l.ifc  of  M<iiih(>i-<iii(/li,  rh.  2,  ncH.  :iO-:!;J.— The 
measures  taken  by  Marlborough  to  defeat  the 
lilans  of  the  French  in  this  camiiaigu  are  liri<'lly 
staled  in  the  account  of  his  lir.st  caniiiaigns  in 
the  Netherlands.  Sec^  Ni-;Tiii-;iii..\Ni)s:  A.  1). 
1703-1704. 

Also  in:  H.  Martin,  IUkI.  /if  Fnince  :  A'/e  cf 
Ijnii.i  XIV.  (tr.  hfi  M.  L.  Booth),  r.  3,  ch.  5.  — \V. 
Co\e.   ///.'.v.  of  the  Hoiisr  <f  Aiixt  riii .  rh.  01)  (c.  3). 

A.  D.  1704. — The  War  of  the  Spanish  Suc- 
cession :  Marlborough  and  Prince  Eugene  on 
the  Danube. — The  Battle  of  Blenheim. — "Jlarl 
borough,  with  his  motley  army  of  Englisli,  Dulcli, 
Danes  and  Oermaus,  concealing  his  main  pur- 
pose, was  marching  south  along  the  Rhine,  with 
a  design  to  strike  his  critical  blow,  by  attacking 
the  French  armies  tliat  were  forming  for  tlie  cam- 
paign of  the  Danube,  ami  thus  protect  the  Em- 
peror and  Vieim.a,  and  iiunish  the  Ek'ctor  of  Ba- 
varia, who.se  territories  would  be  then  c.\|iosed. 
On  the  route,  .Marlborough  was  joined  liy  I'rince 
Kugriie  and  the  Margrave  of  ISaden ;  but  as  a 
new  French  force  was  approaching.  Prince  Eugene 
was  sent  to  keep  it  in  check.  JIarlborough  and 
the  Prince  of  Ijadcn,  with  united  forces  of  aliout 
(il).OIIO  men.  then  advanced,  in  rapid  inarches, 
and  took,  by  gallant  assault,  the  forlilbvitions  of 
the  Sehellenberg  in  Bavaria,  and  the  olil  town  of 
Doiiauworth,  a  critical  and  commanding  iiosition 
on  the  Danube.  '1  he  allies  were  now  masters  of 
the  main  passages  of  the  Danube  —  and  had  a 
strong  place  as  a  basis  of  action.  The  allied 
leaders  thereujion  sent  troops  into  the  heart  of 
Bavaria,  and  devastated  the  country  even  to  the 
vicinit}'  of  Munich  —  burning  and  destroying  as 
they  marched,  and  taking  several  minor  for- 
tresses. Marlborough's  forces  and  those  of  Prince 
Eugene  were  distant  from  each  other  some  forty 
miles,  when  came  the  news  of  the  inarch  of  a 
French  army  of  35,000  men   under  Tallard,   to 


form  a  junction  with  the  others,  to  succor  the 
Elector,  and  take  revenge  for  the  defeat  of  the 
Sehellenberg.  Two  French  Jlarshals,  Tallard 
and  Marsiii.  were  now  in  command:  their  design 
was  to  attack  .Marlborough  and  Eugene's  armies 
ill  detail.  By  rapid  marches.  Marlborough  crossed 
the  Danulie  and  joined  i'rince  Eugene  near  Doii- 
auworth, and  thereupon  occurred  one  of  the  most 
important  and  decisive  contests  of  modern  times, 
fought  between  the  old  town  of  Hochstadt  and 
the  village  of  Blenheim,  about  fifteen  miles  south 
of  Doiiauworth.  ''J'he  skilful  tactics  of  the  allied 
.U'cnerals  precipitated  llie  battle.  'I'he  allied 
French  and  Bavarians  numbered  (iO.OOO  [."iO.OOO; 
IMalleson]  men  —  the  Euulish,  Dutch  and  (icr- 
mans  and  other  allies,  about  r);i,(IOO  |.-|',>,()00:  M,-d- 
lesoii].  The  allies  were  allowed  to  cross  an  in- 
tervening brook  without  opjiosition.  and  form 
their  lines.  A  great  charge,  in  full  force,  of  the 
allies  was  then  made;  they  broke  the  enemy's 
e.Mcnded  line;  and  an  ensuing  charge  of  cavalry 
scattered  his  forces  right  and  hd't.  and  drove 
many  into  the  Danube.  More  than  14,000  French 
and  Bavarians,  who  had  not  struck  a  blow,  ex- 
cept to  defend  their  position,  entrenched  anil 
shut  up  in  the  village  of  Blenheim,  waiting  for 
orders  to  move,  were  then  surrounded  by  the 
victorious  allies,  and  compelled  to  surrender  as 
liri.soners  of  war.  The  scattered  remiianls  of  the 
French  and  Bavarian  armj'  either  disbanded,  or 
were  driven  over  the  l{liiiie.  The  garrison  at  I'lm 
c;i])itulated,  and  the  Elector  lied  into  France." — 
J.  W.  (ierard,  TJie  J'ouv  of  Vtm-ht.  <-h.  10.-- 
"The  armies  of  Marehin  aii<l  of  Max  Emanuel 
[of  B.-ivaria]  had  been  defeated;  that  of  Tallard 
liad  been  annihilated.  Whilst  the  loss  of  tlii' 
victors  in  killed  and  wounded  reached  13.000 
men,  that  of  the  French  and  Bavarians  exceeded 
14.000.  In  addition,  the  latter  lost  13,000  men 
taken  prisoners,  47  pieces  of  cannon,  2Ti  stan- 
dards, and  90  colours.  Such  was  the  battle  of 
BliMihcim.  It  was  one  of  the  decisive  battles  of 
hisloiy,  and  it  changed  the  character  of  the  war. 
L'])  to  that  moment,  the  action  of  France  against 
Germany  had  been  aggressive;  thenceforward  it 
became  purclj'  defensive.  Blenheim,  in  fact, 
dashed  to  the  ground  the  hopes  of  Louis  XIV. 
and  Jlax  Emanuel  of  Bavaria.  It  saved  the 
house  of  Ilabsburg  in  Germany,  and  helped  it: 
greatly  in  Hungary.  It  .showeil  likewise  that  it 
was  possible  to  intlict  a  crushing  defeat  on  the 
armies  of  Louis  XIV." — Col.  G.  B.  Malli'son, 
I'rince  Eiigciie.  if  ,Siiroi/.  cli.  6.^"  iMarlborough 
[after  the  b;ittle],  having  detached  jiart  of  his 
force  to  besie.ne  Ulm,  drew  near  with  the  bulk  of 
his  army  to  the  ]{liine,  which  he  passed  near 
Philipslmrg  on  the  6th  of  Se])tember.  and  soon 
after  commeiiced  the  siege  of  Landau,  on  the 
French  side;  Prince  Louis,  with  30.000  men. 
forming  the  besieging  force,  and  Eugene  and 
.Alai'lbcn'ough,  witli  30,000,  the  covering  army. 
Villeroi,  with  the  French  army,  abandoned  an 
intrenched  camp  which  he  had  constructed  to 
cover  the  town.  JMarlliorough  followed,  and 
made  every  cITort  to  bring  the  French  marshal 
to  battle,  but  ill  vain.  .  .  .  LTm  surrendered  on 
tli(^  lOtli  of  Septemlier.  .  .  .  which  g:ive  the 
allies  a  solid  founilation  on  the  Danube,  and  ef- 
fectually crushed  the  power  of  the  Elector  of 
Bavaria,  who,  isolated  now  in  the  midst  of  his 
eiieiiiics,  had  no  alternative  but  to  abandon  his 
dominions  and  seek  refuge  in  Brussels,  where 
he  arrived  in  the  end  of   September.   .   .   .   The 
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Klcclrrss  ol'  Raviiria,  who  liiid  been  left  regent  i)l' 
lliiil  slnlc  ill  llie  absenee  of  the  Elector  in  Fhm- 
(h-rs,  h;i(l  Mciw  MO  resource  left  but  submission ; 
mill  ;i  treaty  Uii>-  accordingly  concluded  in  the  be- 
giiniing  of  November,  by  which  she  agreed  to  dis- 
band all  her  troops.  Treves  and  Traerliach  were 
taken  in  the  end  of  I)eeend)er:  the  Hungarian 
insurreelion  was  s>i|ipressed  ;  Landau  capitulated 
in  the  beginning  of  the  same  month;  a  diversion 
which  the  enemy  attempted  toward  TrSves  was 
defeati'd  by  Marlljorough's  activity'  and  vigi- 
lance, and  that  city  put  in  a  sutlicient  posture  of 
defense;  and,  the  campaign  being  now  finished, 
that  accomplislied  commander  returned  to  the 
Hague  and  Loudon." — A.  Alison,  .Uilitiiri/  Life 
of  'M,<ilh<ini,i,ih.  <■},.  2. 

Ai.si)  IN:  G.  B.  Malle.son,  Jinttle-feUh  nf  Qer- 
■tiiiiiiii,  ell.  10. — W.  C'o.\e,  MeimiirH of  Marlboroufih, 
ch.  32-26  (c.  1).— J.  H.  Burton.  Ilid.  oft?ts  Reirjti 
of  Queen  Anne,  ch.  6  (c.  1). — H.  Martin,  IIiKt.  of 
Fro  nee.:  Afje  of  l,oiiiii  XIV.,  r.  2,  (•/(.  5. 

A.  D.  1705. — The  Election  of  the  Emperor 
Joseph  I. 

A.  D.  1705. — The  War  of  the  Spanish  Suc- 
cession :  The  dissolution  of  Bavaria. —  ■The 
campaign  of  ITO.")  was  deslitule  of  any  important 
events  on  the  side  of  Germany.  .  .  .  In  Bavaria, 
the  peasants,  irritated  by  the  oppressions  of  the 
Austrian  government,  rose  in  a  body  in  the 
autumn,  and,  could  tliey  have  been  supported  by 
France,  would  have  ]ilaced  the  Emperor  in  great 
danger;  but  without  that  aid  the  insurrection 
only  proved  fatal  to  tliemselves.  The  insurgents 
were  beaten  in  detail,  anil  the  Emperor  now  re- 
.solved  on  the  complete  dissolution  of  Bavaria  as 
a  state.  The  four  elder  sons  of  .Maximilian  were 
carried  to  Klagenfurt  in  Carinthia.  to  be  there 
educated  luider  the  strictest  inspection  as  Counts 
of  Wittelsbach,  while  the  younger  sons  were  con- 
signed to  the  care  of  a  court  lad.v  at  Munich,  and 
the  daughters  .sent  to  a  convent.  The  Electress. 
who  had  been  on  a  visit  to  Venice,  was  not  per- 
milted  to  return  lo  her  dominions,  and  the  Elector 
JIa.\imilian,  as  well  as  the  Elector  of  Cologne, 
was,  by  a  decree  of  the  Electoral  College,  placed 
under  the  ban  of  the  Empire.  The  Upper  Palati- 
nate was  restored  to  the  Elector  Palatine.  .  .  . 
The  remaining  Bavarian  territories  were  con- 
llscated,  and  divided  among  various  princes." — 
T.  H.  Dver,  lli.st.  of  M„,hni  Knrope,  hh:  5,  ch.  6 
(r.  8).— W.  Co.xe,  Jlixt.  of  the  IIoitKc  of  Austria, 
ell.  72  (c.  3). — The  campaign  of  170.5  in  the  Neth- 
erlands was  unimportant;  but  in  Spain  it  had 
brilliant  results.  See  Sr.^lX:  A.  D.  170.5;  and 
Xi;titki!i-.\ni>s:  A.  D.  170.5. 

A.  D.  1706-1711. — The  War  of  the  Spanish 
Succession  :  Successes  of  the  French. — Duiing 
ITIM),  little  was  atteniplcil  on  lillier  side  liy  the 
forces  which  watched  each  other  along  the  Rhine. 
In  1707  Villars,  the  Fiench  conunauder.  obtained 
liberty  to  act.  "The  Emiieror,  greatly  preoccu- 
pied with  Hungary,  had  furnished  but  indiffer- 
ent resources  to  the  new  general  of  the  army  of 
the  Rhine,  Brandenburg-Baireuth;  the  German 
armj-  was  ill  paid  and  in  bad  condition  in  its  im- 
mense lines  on  the  right  bank,  which  extended 
along  the  Rhine  from  Rhilippsburg  as  far  as  Stol- 
hofeu,  then,  in  a  sipiare,  from  Stolhofen  to  the 
Black  Mountains  by  lUihl.  .May  22,  the  lines 
were  attacked  simultaneously  at  four  points. 
.  .  .  The  success  was  complete;  the  enemy  tied 
into  the  mouutaius.  abandoning  artillery,  bag- 
gage, and  munitions,  and  did  not  stop  till  beyond 


the  Neckar.  The  lines  were  razed;  Swabia  and 
a  part  of  Franconia  were  put  under  contribulion. 
Villars  marched  on  Stuttgart,  crossed  the  Neckar, 
and  subjected  the  whole  country  to  ransom  as 
far  as  the  ])amdie.  The  enemies  in  vain  rallied 
and  reinforced  themselves  with  tardy  contingents 
of  the  Emjiirc;  they  could  not  jirevent  Villars 
from  laying  under  contribution  the  I.ower  Neckar, 
then  the  cotintrv  between  the  Danube  and  Lake 
Constance,  and  from  maintaining  himself  beyond 
the  Rhine  till  he  w-ent  into  winter-quarters. 
French  parties  scoured  the  country  as  conquerors 
as  far  as  the  fatal  field  of  Hochstadt."  At  the 
beginning  of  the  campaign  of  1708.  it  A'as  the 
])lan  of  tlie  allies  to  make  their  chief  attack  on 
France  "by  the  way  of  the  Rhine  and  the 
Jloselle,  with  two  armies  of  00,000  men  each, 
under  the  command  of  the  Elector  of  Hanover 
and  Eugene,  whilst  Jlarlborough  occupied  the 
great  French  army  in  Flanders."  But  this  plan 
was  changed.  "Eugene  left  the  Elector  of 
Hanover  in  the  north  of  Swabia.  behind  the  lines 
of  Etlingen,  which  the  allies  had  raised  during  the 
winter  to  replace  the  lines  of  Buhl  at  Stolhofen, 
and,  with  24,000  soldiers  collected  on  the  Moselle, 
he  marched  b_v  the  way  of  Coblentz  towards  Bel- 
gitun  (.June  30).  The  French  forces  of  the  Rhine 
and  the  Moselle  followed  this  movement."  The 
campaign  then  ensuing  in  the  Netherlands  was 
that  which  was  signalized  by  Marlborough  and 
Eugene's  victoiy  at  Oudenarde  and  the  siege  of 
Lille.  In  1709,  "the  attention  of  Europe,  as  in 
1708,  was  chiefly  directed  to  Flanders;  but  it 
was  not  only  on  that  side  that  France  was  men- 
aced. France  was  to  be  encroached  ujion  at 
once  on  the  north  and  the  cast.  Whilst  the  great 
allied  army  penetrated  into  Artois,  the  army  of 
the  Rhine  and  the  arm)'  of  the  Alps  were  to 
jienetrate,  the  latter  into  Bresse  by  the  way  of 
Savoy,  the  former  into  Franche-Comte  by  the 
waj-  of  Alsace,  and  to  combine  their  operations. 
.  .  .  The  Germans  had  not  taken  tlie  olt'eusive  in 
Alsace  till  in  the  month  of  August.  Marshal 
Harcourt,  with  over  20,000  men,  had  covered 
himself  with  the  linesof  tlie  Lauter;  the  Electorof 
Hanover,  who  had  crossed  the  Rhine  at  Philipps- 
burg  with  superior  forces,  did  not  attack  Har- 
court, and  strove  to  amuse  him  whilst  8,000  or 
9,000  Germans,  left  in  Swabia  with  General 
Merci,  moved  ra[)iilly  on  Neuberg  .  .  .  and  es- 
tablished there  a  tete-du-pont  in  order  to  enter 
Upper  Alsace."  By  swiftly  .sending  a  sufficient 
force  to  attack  and  defeat  Jlerei  at  Neuberg, 
Aug.  2(i,  Harcourt  contpletelv  frustrated  these 
plans.  "The  Electorof  Hanover  recrosscd  the 
river  and  retired  behind  the  linesof  Etlingen." 
During  the  two  following  years  the  French  and 
(ierman  forces  on  the  side  of  the  Rhine  did  little 
more  lhai\  observe  one  another. — H.  ,Marlin.  Ili.it. 
of  Friiiie,  :  Arjc  of  Loiiin  A'/ I'.,  r.  2.  eli.  .5-0. — 
Meantime,  Ramillies,  Oudenarde  and  Malplaquet 
had  been  fought  in  the  Netherlands;  Prince 
Eugene  had  won  his  victory  at  Turin,  and  the 
contest  had  been  practically  decided  in  Spain,  at 
Almanza.  See  NktiiI';ui,.vxds:  A.  D.  1700-1707, 
170S-170U,  1710-1712;  It.vi.y;  A.  1).  1701-1713; 
Si'.ux;  A.  1).  1706,  1707,  and  1707-1710;  and 
Exoi..\nd:  a.  I).  1710-1713. 

Also  in:  W.  Co.ve,  Hist,  of  the  House  of 
Auxtria,  ch.  75-79  (v.  3). — F.  P.  Guizot,  Popular 
Ifixt.  of  Friince,  ch.  45  (r.  0). 

A,  D,  1711.  —  Election  of  the  Emperor 
Charles  VI. 
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A.  D.  1711. — The  War  of  the  Spanish  Suc- 
cession :  Change  in  the  circumstances  of  the 
war.     Src  Ai  siiuA:  A.  1).  1711. 

A.  D.  1713-1719. — The  Emperor's  continued 
differences  with  the  King  of  Spain. — The 
Triple  Alliance. — The  Quadruple  Alliance. 
Sec  Spain:  A.  D.  1718-172.">. 

A.  D.  1714. — Ending  of  the  War  of  the 
Spanish  Succession  :  The  Peace  of  Utrecht 
and  the  Treaty  of  Rastadt.  Sec  IriMccuT; 
A.  1).  17rJ-1714. 

A.  D.  1732-1733. — Interference  in  the  elec- 
tion of  the  King  of  Poland.  Sec  I'oi.anh: 
A.  I).  17;ie-17:«. 

A.  D.  1733-1735.— The  War  of  the  Polish 
Succession. — Cession  of  Lorraine  to  France. 
See  FuANCK:   A.  I).  1733-17:;.). 

A.  D.  1740. — The  question  of  the  Austrian 
Succession. — The  Pragmatic  Sanction.  Sec 
AlsTuiA;   A.  1).  171S-173S.  an.l   17-10. 

A.  D.  1740-1756. — Early  years  of  the  reign 
of  Frederick  the  Great  in  Prussia. — The  War 
of  the  Austrian  Succession. — W'lieii  I'^'rcdrriik 
II..  known  ;i.s  Frcilurick  tin-  Groat,  succccdcil  liis 
father,  in  1740,  "nobixly  had  the  least  susi)ioicin 
that  ii  tyrant  of  extraordinary  military  and  po- 
litical talents,  of  industry  more  extraordinary 
still,  without  fear,  without  faith,  and  without 
mercy,  had  ascended  the  throne." — Lord  ^lacan- 
lay,  Frederic  the  Great  (Exxiii/n). — The  reign  of 
Frederick  II.  "was  expected  to  lie  an  etfeininate 
one;  but  wlien  at  the  age  of  twenty-nine  lie  be- 
came king,  he  forgot  his  pleasures,  Ihouglit  of 
nothing  but  glory,  and  no  longer  employed  him- 
self but  in  attention  to  his  finances,  his  army,  his 
policy,  and  his  laws.  His  provinces  were  scat- 
tered, his  resources  weak,  his  power  precarious; 
his  army  of  seventy  thousaml  .soldiers  was  more 
remarkable  for  handsomeness  of  the  men,  and 
the  elegance  of  their  appearance,  than  for  their 
discipline.  He  augmented  it,  instructed  it,  exer- 
cised it,  and  fortune  began  to  open  the  Held  of 
glory  to  him  at  the  moment  he  was  fully  pre- 
pared to  enjoy  her  favours.  Charles  XII.  was 
dead,  and  his  station  filled  by  a  king  without 
authority.  Russia,  ileprived  of  Peter  the  (Jreat, 
who  had  only  rough-hewn  her  civilization,  lan- 
guished under  the  feeble  government  of  the  Em- 
press Anne,  and  of  a  cruel  and  ignorant  minister. 
Augustus  III.  King  of  Poland  and  Elector  of 
Saxony,  a  Prince  devoid  of  character,  could  not 
inspire  liim  with  any  dread.  Louis  XV.,  a  weak 
and  peaceable  king,  was  governed  by  Cardinal 
Flem'i,  who  loved  peace,  but  always  by  his  weak- 
ness sullered  himself  to  be  drawn  into  war.  He 
presented  to  Frederic  rather  a  sup|)ort  than  an 
obstacle.  The  court  of  France  had  es])oused  the 
cau.sc  of  Charles  VII.  against  Francis  I.  Maria 
Theresa,  wife  of  Francis,  and  Queen  of  Hungary, 
saw  lier.self  threatened  by  England,  Holland,  and 
France;  and  whilst  she  had  but  little  reason  to 
ho])e  the  preservation  of  her  hereditary  dominions, 
that  arrogant  princess  wished  to  place  her  hus- 
band on  the  Imperial  Throne.  This  quarrel 
kindled  the  flames  of  war  in  Europe;  the  genius 
of  Frederic  saw  by  a  single  glance  tliat  the  mo- 
ment was  arrived  for  elevating  Prussia  to  the 
second  order  of  powers;  he  made  an  offer  to 
JIaria  Theresa  to  defend  her,  it  she  would  cede 
Silesia  to  him,  and  threatened  her  with  war  in  case 
of  refusal.  The  Empress,  whose  firmness  noth- 
ing could  shake,  impoliticly  refused  that  jirop- 
osition ;  war  was  declared,  and  Frederic  entered 


Silesia  at  the  head  of  eighty  thou.sand  men. 
This  first  war  lasted  eighteen  months  [see  Ai:s- 
•ruiA:  A.  I).  1740  to  1741].  Frederic,  by  gaining 
five  battles,  shewed  that  Europe  would  recognize 
one  great  man  more  in  her  bloody  annals.  He 
had  begun  the  war  from  aniliition,  and  contrary 
to  strict  justice;  he  concluded  it  with  aliilily.  liul 
liy  the  abandonment  of  France  his  ally,  witlioul 
giving  her  information  of  it,  and  he  thus  put  in 
practice,  when  he  was  seated  on  the  llirone,  the 
principles  of  JIacliiavel,  whom  he  had  refuted 
Ix'fore  he  ascended  it.  .Men  judge  according  to 
the  event.  Tlie  hero  was  alisolved  by  viclcry 
from  tlie  wrongs  witli  which  justice  reproaclied 
him  ;  and  this  brilliant  example  .serves  to  coiilirm 
men  in  that  error,  too  generally  and  too  liglitly 
adopted,  that  aliilitj'  in  politics  is  incompatilile 
with  the  strict  rule  of  morality.  Four  years 
after,  in  [1744],  Frederii^  again  t<iok  up  arms  [see 
AisTUiA:  A.  I).  1743-1744  to  1744-174.^].  He 
invaded  Bohemia.  Upper  Silesia,  and  Moravia. 
Vienna  thought  liiin  at  her  gates;  but  the  defec- 
tion of  the  Bavarians,  tlie  retreat  of  the  French, 
and  the  return  of  Prince  Charles  into  Bohemia, 
rapidly  changed  the  face  of  affairs.  Tlu^  position 
of  Frederic  became  as  dangerous  as  it  had  been 
menacing;  lie  was  on  the  point  of  being  lost,  and 
he  saw  him.self  compelled  to  retire  with  as  much 
jirecipitation,  as  he  liad  advanced  with  boldness. 
The  gaining  the  battle  of  IIoheii-Friedberg  saved 
him.  That  retreat  and  that  victory  fixed  the 
seal  to  his  reputaticm.  It  was  after  this  ai-tion 
that  he  wrote  to  Louis  XV.  'I  have  just  dis- 
charged in  Silesia  the  bill  of  exchange  which 
your  majesty  drew  on  me  at  Fontenoy.'  A  letter 
so  much  the  more  modest,  as  Frederic  had  con- 
quered, an<l  Louis  had  only  been  witness  to  ii  vic- 
tory. He  displayed  the  same  genius  and  tlie 
same  activity  in  the  campaign  of  174.J.  and  once 
morc^  abandoned  France  in  making  his  se|iaiate 
]ieace  at  Dresden.  By  this  treaty  Francis  was 
peaceably  a.ssured  of  the  empire,  and  the  cession 
of  Silesia  was  confirmed  to  Frederic.  France  dur- 
ing tliis  war  committed  some  wrongs,  which 
might  palliate  the  abandonment  of  Prussia.  The 
French  did  not  keep  Prince  Charles  within 
bounds,  they  made  no  diversion  into  Germany, 
and  fought  nowhere  but  in  Flanders.  ...  In 
1756,  Europe  was  again  in  a  tiame.  France  and 
England  declared  war  against  each  other,  and 
both  .sought  alliances;  Frederic  ranged  himself 
on  the  side  of  England,  and  by  that  liecame 
the  object  of  the  unreflecting  vengeance  of  the 
French,  and  of  the  alliance  of  that  iiower  with 
Austria  ;  Austria  also  fornu-d  an  alliance  with  the 
('ourt  of  Petersburg  by  means  of  a  Saxon  secre- 
tary;  Frederic  discovered  the  project  of  the 
Courts  of  Petersburg,  Dresden,  and  Vienna,  to 
invade  the  Prussian  dominions.  He  was  before- 
hand with  them,  and  began  the  war  by  some 
conquests." — L.  P.  Segur,  the  elder.  Hint,  nf  the 
Priiieipal  Erenta  of  the  Reign  of  Frederic  Willium 
II..  Kiiiij  of  Prii.txi,!.  r.  1,  /(//.  2-G. 

A.  D.  1742. — The  Elector  of  Bavaria  crowned 
Emperor  (Charles  VII.).  See  Aistiua:  A.  D, 
1741  (()tT()i',i;ii). 

A.  D.  1745. — The  consort  of  Maria  Theresa 
elected  Emperor  (Francis  I.). — Rise  of  the  im- 
perial house  of  Hapsburg-Lorraine.  See  Aus- 
thia;  a.  I).  174.J{SEPT.— Oct.  );  also,  1744-174.J. 

A.  D.  1748. — End  and  results  of  the  War  of 
the   Austrian   Succession.      See   Aix-i,a-Ciia 
I'Ki.i.K,  TiiK  Cox<iKi;ss. 
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A.  D.  1755-1756. — The  Seven  Years  War: 
Its  causes  and  provocations. —  "The  great  na- 
tional quarrel  lictwecii  England  and  the  powers 
whieh  restrained  her  free  movements  on  the  sea 
and  her  extension  of  colonies,  had  never  ceased. 
England  wonld  have  the  freedom  of  tlie  sea ;  and 
on  land  she  pnsheil  popnlation  and  ploughs  where. 
France  [)araded  soldiens.  In  sueli  a  struggle  war 
must  come,  but,  by  laws  invariat)le  as  tlie  laws 
of  nature,  the  population  will  win  in  the  end. 
After  much  bickering,  blows  began  in  1754,  and 
at  the  beginning  of  17.55  England  despatched  the 
ill  fate<l  Uraddoek  witli  a  small  force,  which  was 
destroyed  in  .luly.  ...  As  yet,  however,  the 
quarrel  was  only  colonial.  England  emtjittered 
it  bj'  seizing  French  ships  without  any  declara- 
tion of  war.  But  why  did  Frederick  [of  Prussia] 
strike  in,  if  indeed  he  desired  peace?  In  truth 
there  was  no  choice  for  liim.  As  early  as  175'2- 
53  his  secret  agents  had  discovered  that  Austria, 
Russia  and  Sa.xony  were  hatching  a  plot  for  the 
destruction  of  Prussia,  and  such  a  partition  as 
afterwards  befell  (inha]jpy  Poland.  In  1753  a 
Sa.\on  official,  Mentzel  by  name,  began  to  supply 
the  Prussian  agents  with  copies  of  secret  docu- 
ments from  the  archives  at  Dresden,  whicli 
proved  that,  during  the  whole  of  the  peace,  ne- 
gotiations had  been  proceeding  for  a  simulta- 
neous attack  on  Frederick,  though  the  astute 
Briihl  [Sa.xon  minister],  mindful  of  former  de- 
feats, ol)jected  to  playing  the  part  of  jackal  to 
the  neighljouring  lions.  In  short,  by  the  end  of 
1755  the  king  knew  that  preparations  were  al- 
ready on  foot  in  Austria  and  Russia,  and  that 
he  would  proljably  be  attacked  ne.xt  year  cer- 
tainly, or,  at  latest,  the  year  after.  A  great  war 
was  coming  between  England  and  France,  in 
which  the  continental  power  would  attack  Han- 
over, and  tread  closely  on  the  skirts  of  Prussia. 
The  situation  was  dangerous,  and  Ijccame  terri- 
bly menacing  when  England  bargained  with 
Russia  to  subsidise  a  iluscovite  army  of  55,000 
men  for  defence  of  Hanover.  Russia  consented 
with  alacrity.  Jloney  was  all  that  the  czarina 
needed  for  her  preparations  against  Frederick, 
and  in  the  autumn  of  1755  .she  assembled,  not 
.55.000,  but  70,000  men  on  the  Prussian  frontier, 
nominally  for  the  use  of  England.  But  through- 
out the  winter  all  the  talk  at  St.  Petersburg  was 
of  Frederick's  destruction  in  tlie  coming  spring. 
It  was  time  for  liim  to  stir.  His  tirst  move  was 
one  of  policy.  He  ottered  England  a  'neutrality 
convention '  by  whieh  the  two  powers  jointly 
should  guarantee  the  German  Reich  against  all 
foreign  intervention  during  the  coming  war.  On 
the  16th  of  .lanuary.  175(!,  the  convention  was 
signed  in  Eondon,  and  the  Ku.ssian  agreement 
thrown  over,  as  it  could  well  be,  since  it  had  not 
been  ratitied.  Europe  was  now  ranking  herself 
for  the  struggle.  In  preceding  years,  the  Aus- 
trian diplomatist,  Kaunitz,  had  so  managed  the 
French  court,  especially  through  the  medium  of 
Madame  de  Pomjiadour,  that  Louis  XV.  was 
now  on  the  side  of  ilaria  Theresa,  wlio  had 
bowed  her  neck  so  far  as  to  write  to  the  French 
king's  mistress  as  '  Ma  Cousine,'  while  Frederick 
forgot  i)olicy,  and  spoke  of  tlie  Pompadour  in 
slighting  terms.  'Je  ne  la  connais  pas,' said  he 
once,  and  was  never  forgiven.  .  .  .  The  agree- 
ment with  Russia  to  partition  Prussia  liad  already 
been  made,  and  Frederick's  sharp  tongue  had 
betrayed  him  into  calling  the  czarina  that  '  In- 
fame  catin  du  nord.'     Saxony  waited  for  the  ap- 


pearance of  her  stronger  neiglibours  in  order  to 
join  them.  I-^ngland  alone  was  Frederick's  ally." 
— Col.  C.  B.  Braekenbury,  Fiedeiii-k  the  Great, 
nh.  9. —  'The  .secret  sources  of  the  Third  Silesian 
War.  since  called  'Seven-Years  War.'  go  back 
to  1745;  nay,  we  may  say,  to  the  First  Invasion 
of  Silesia  in  1740.  For  it  was  in  Maria  Theresa's 
incuralile  sorrow  at  loss  of  Silesia,  and  her  in- 
extinguishable lio[)e  to  reconquer  it,  that  this  and 
all  Friedrich's  other  Wars  had  their  origin.  .  .  . 
Traitor  Menzel  the  Saxon  Kanzellist  .  .  .  has 
been  busy  for  Prussia  ever  since  '  the  end  of 
17.52.'  Got  admittance  to  the  Pres.ses;  sent  his 
first  Excerpt  '  about  the  time  of  Easter-Fair 
1753,' — time  of  Voltaire's  taking  wing.  And 
has  been  at  work  ever  since.  Copying  Des- 
patches from  the  most  secret  Saxon  Repositoiies ; 
ready  always  on  Excellency  Maltzahn's  indicat- 
ing the  Piece  wanted  [.Maltzahn  being  the  I'rus- 
sian  Jlinister  at  Dresden].  .  .  .  Menzel  .  .  . 
lasted  in  free  activity  till  1757;  and  was  then 
put  under  lock  and  key.  Was  not  hanged ;  sat 
prisoner  for  twenty-seven  years  after;  over-grown 
with  hair,  legs  and  arms  chained  together,  heavy 
iron-bar  uniting  both  ankles;  diet  brcid-aml- 
water;  —  for  the  rest,  healthy;  and  died,  not 
verv  miserable  it  is  said,  in  1784." — T.  Carlyle, 
Ui«t.  of  Fi-utlrirh  IF.  ',f  Prnimid.  bk.  17,  eh.  1  (*■"  7). 

Also  ix  :  Due  de  Broglie,  The  King's  S-rret, 
eh.  1-2  (/•.  1).— Frederick  II.,  Hint,  of  the  t<<eeii 
Yeiir.t  Wiir  (I'oKtlniiiious  Works,  v.  2),  eh.  3. — II. 
Tuttle,  Hist,  of  Priissiu,  1745-1756  (c.  3),  eh.  6- 
9. — F.  Von  Raumer,  Contribittions  to  Moileni 
Hist.:  Frederick  II.  and  his  Times,  eh.  24-28. — 
See,  al.so,  ExGL.vNn:  A.  D.  1754-17.55;  and  Ars- 
tria;  a.  D.  1755-1763. 

A.  D.  1756. — The  Seven  Years 'War  :  Fred- 
erick strikes  the  first  blow. — Saxony  subdued. 
— "  Finding  that  the  storm  was  wljolly  inevita- 
ble, and  must  burst  on  him  next  year,  he 
[Frederick],  with  bold  sagacity,  determined  to 
forestall  it.  First,  then,  in  August,  1756,  his 
ambassador  at  Vienna  had  orders  to  demand  of 
the  Empress  Queen  a  statement  of  her  intentions, 
to  announce  war  as  the  alternative,  and  to  de- 
clare that  he  would  accept  no  answer  '  in  the 
style  of  an  oracle.'  The  answer,  as  he  expected, 
was  evasive.  Without  further  delay  an  army 
of  60,000  Prussians,  headed  by  Frederick  in  per- 
son, jioured  into  Sa.xony.  The  Queen  of  Poland 
was  taken  in  Dresden:  the  King  of  Poland  [Au- 
gustus III.  Elector  of  Saxony,  and,  by  election. 
King  of  Poland)  and  his  troops  were  blockaded 
in  Pirna.  Thus  did  Frederick  commence  that 
mighty  struggle  which  is  known  to  Germans  by 
the  name  of  the  Seven  Years'  War.  The  first 
ol)je(t  of  the  Prussian  monarch  at  Dresden  was 
to  olrtain  possession  of  the  original  documents 
of  the  coalition  against  him,  whose  existence 
he  knew  by  means  of  the  traitor  Menzel.  The 
Queen  of  Poland,  no  less  aware  than  Fred- 
crick  of  the  importance  of  these  papers,  had  car- 
ried them  to  her  own  bed-chamber.  She  sat 
down  on  the  trunk  which  contained  the  most  ma- 
terial ones,  and  declared  to  the  Prussian  ollieer 
sent  to  seize  them  that  nothing  but  force  should 
move  her  from  the  spot.  [The  otfieial  account 
of  this  occurrence  which  Carlyle  produces  repre- 
sents the  Queen  as  '  standing  before  the  door ' 
of  the  'archive  apartment '  in  which  the  com- 
promising documents  were  locked  up,  she  hav- 
ing previously  sealed  the  door.  ]  'This  ollieer 
was  of  Scottish  blood.  General   Keith,  the  Earl 
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Marischal's  brother.  '  All  Euiopi.'  sjiid  the 
Queen,  '  would  cxclaiiii  airainst  this  outniire;  ami 
then,  sir,  you  will  bi'  the  \  ictiui :  (lepeud  upon  it, 
your  Kinir  is  a  inau  lo  sacriliic  you  lo  his  own 
lioudurl'  Keith,  wlioknew  Frcilci-ick'siharacter, 
was  startled,  and  sent  for  further  onlers;  but  on 
receiving  a  reiteration  of  the  lirst  lie  did  his  duty. 
The  papers  were  then  made  jiublie.  apiieiided  to 
a  manifesto  in  vindiealioii  of  Frederiel<'s  eon- 
duct;  and  they  eonvineed  the  world  that,  al- 
thfiugh  the  apparent  aggressor  in  his  invasion 
of  Sa.\ony,  he  had  only  acted  on  llie  principles 
of  self-defence.  .Meanwhile,  the  Prussian  aniiy 
closely  bliickaded  the  Sa.xon  in  I'inia,  but  the  Aus- 
trian, under  ^lar.shal  lirown.  an  otlieer  of  British 
extinction,  wasadvancing  to  its  relief  through  the 
mountain  jiasses  of  Bohemia.  Frederick  left  a 
sutticient  force  to  maintain  the  blockade,  marched 
against  Brown  with  the  remainder,  and  gave  him 
battle  at  Lowositz  [or  Lobositz]  on  tlie  1st  of 
October.  It  ])roved  a  hard-fought  day  ;  the  King 
no  longer  found,  as  he  says  in  one  of  his  letters, 
the  old  Austrians  he  remembered;  .-ind  his  loss 
in  killed  and  wounded  was  irreater  than  theirs 
[3.:JU.S  against  2,9841;  but  victory  (U'clared  on 
his  side.  Then  retracing  his  steps  towards  I'irna 
he  compelled,  by  the  jircssurc  of  famine,  the 
whole  Saxon  army,  17,0(10  strong,  to  an  un- 
conditional surrender.  The  oflicers  were  sent 
lioine  on  ])arole,  but  the  soldiers  were  induced, 
partly  by  force  and  jiartly  by  persuasion,  to  en- 
list in  the  Prussian  raid<s.  and  swear  lidelity  to 
Frederick.  Their  former  sovereign.  King  Au- 
gu.stus,  remained  securely  perched  on  his  castle- 
rock  of  Konigstein,  but,  becoming  weary  of 
confinement,  solicited,  and  was  most  readily 
granted.  ]iassports  to  Warsaw.  During  the  whole 
winter  Frederick  ti.xed  his  head-quarters  at  Dres- 
den, treating  .Saxony  in  all  respects  as  a  con- 
quered province,  or  as  one  of  his  own.  Troops 
and  taxes  were  levied  thidugliout  that  ri<'h  and 
popidous  land  with  unsparing  rigour,  and  were 
directed  against  the  very  cause  which  the  sover- 
eiirn  of  that  land  had  embraced." — Lord  Mahon 
(E"iirl  Stanhope),  Hint.  <>f  Kuy..  1713-178;^  rh.  m 
('••  4). 

Also  in:  T.  Carlyle,  llixt.nf  Friedrich  II.,  hk. 
17,  ch.  4-8  (r.  7).— I^ord  Dover.  Lifi'  of  Ft-ederirh- 
11. .  r.  -l.  ch.  1. 

A.  D.  1756-1757.— The  Seven  Years  War: 
Frederick  under  the  Ban  of  the  Empire. — The 
coalition  against  Frederick. — "  All  tbi<iugh  the 
winter  .\uslri.i  strained  every  nerve  to  consoli- 
date her  alliances,  and  she  did  not  scruple  to  use 
her  i)osition  at  the  head  of  the  Em|)ire,  in  order 
to  drag  that  body  into  the  quarrel  that  had  arisen 
between  two  of  its  memljers.  (M  his  own  respon- 
sibility, without  consulting  the  electors.  ])rinces, 
anil  cities,  the  Emperor  passed  sentence  on  Fred- 
criel<,  and  condenuieil  him,  unheard,  as  a  dis- 
turber of  the  peace.  JIany  of  the  great  cities 
altogether  refused  to  publish  the  Emperor's  de- 
cree, and  even  among  the  .states  generalh'  sub- 
servient to  Austria  there  were  some  that  were 
alarmed  at  so  flagrant  a  disregard  of  law  and 
precedent.  It  may  have  seemed  a  sign,  of  what 
was  to  be  expected  should  Prussia  be  annihilated, 
and  no  state  remain  in  Germany  that  ilared  to 
lift  up  its  v<iice  against  Austria.  Nevertheless. 
in  spite  of  this  feeling,  and  in  spite  of  the  oppo 
sition  of  nearly  all  the  Protestant  states,  Austria 
succeeded  in  inducing  the  Empire  to  espouse  her 
cause,     lu  all  three  colleges  of  electors,  princes. 


and  cities  she  olitained  a  majority,  and  at  a  diet, 
lield  on  Jan,  17.  17.')7.  it  was  resolved  that  an 
army  of  the  Empire  should  be  set  on  foot  for  the 
purpose  of  making  war  on  I'russia.  Some  months 
later  Frederick  was  put  lo  the  ban  of  I  lie  Empire. 
15ut  the  use  of  this  antiquated  weapcai  served 
rather  to  throw  ridicule  on  lho.se  who  emidoyed 
it  than  to  injure  him  against  whom  it  was 
launcheil.  ...  It  has  been  calculate<l  that  the 
|io]iulation  of  the  .States  arraveil  against  Fred- 
erick the  Great  amounted  lo  OO.OOO.OOO,  nnd  that 
they  put  4:i0,O0l»  men  into  the  field  in  the  year 
17.")7.  The  i)o]iulation  of  I'russia  was  4.-")00."(lOO, 
her  army  200. 000  strong;  but,  aft<'r  deducting  the 
garrisons  of  the  fortresses,  there  remained  little 
over  l."i0.000  men  available  for  service  in  the 
field.  The  oilds  against  Frederick  were  great, 
but  they  were  not  absolutely  overwhelming. 
His  territories  were  .scattered  a"n<l  dillicult  of  de- 
fence, the  extremities  hardly  defensible  at  all; 
but  he  occupied  a  central  jiosition  from  which  he 
might,  by  rapidity  of  movement,  be  able  to  take 
his  assailants  in  detail,  unless  llieir  pl.-ins  were 
distinguished  by  a  harmony  unusual  in  the  efforts 
of  a  coalition.  "—  F.  \V.  Longman,  Frede rifle  the 
Gri'it  'I lid  till-  .'>tri  II    Ycnr.'C   ^Vlll■.  rh.  8.  aa-t.  8. 

A.  D.  1756-1758.— War  of  Prussia  with  Swe- 
den in  Pomerania.  See  S(  andix.w  ian  Siatks 
{SwKi)i;.N):   A.  1).   1720-i:!»2. 

A.  D.  i757(April — Junei. — The  Seven  Years 
War:  Frederick's  invasion  of  Bohemia. — 
Victory  at  Prague  and  defeat  at  Kolin, — "At 
the  eommeiieement  of  17."i7.  the  gland  eoiifed- 
eraey  against  the  kiiiu-  of  Prussia  was  consoli- 
dated by  the  efforts  and  intrigues  of  the  court  of 
Vienna.  The  French  had  drawn  together  SI), 001) 
men  on  the  Rhine,  under  the  command  of  mai'- 
slial  d'  Etrees;  the  army  of  e.xecutiiai  was  assem- 
bling in  the  empire;  the  .Swedes  were  pre])aring 
to])enetrate  into  Ponierani;i,  and  (iO.OOIl  Russians 
were  stationed  on  the  fidiiliers  of  Livonia,  wail- 
ing the  season  of  action  to  burst  into  the  king- 
dom of  Prussia.  AVilli  this  favourable  aspect  of 
affairs,  the  empress  |)repared  for  the  campaign 
l)v  auginenling  her  forces  in  Hungary  and  Bo- 
hemia to  l.")0.000  men;  the  main  army,  stationed 
in  the  vicinity  of  Prague,  was  commanded  by 
Prince  Charles,  who  was  assLsleil  by  the  skill  of 
marshal  Brown,  and  the  other  corps  intrusted 
lo  count  Daiin.  Frederic  jiossessed  too  much 
foresight  and  vigilance  to  remain  iii:ietive  u  bile 
his  enemies  were  eolleeling  tlieir  forces;  hethere- 
fore  resolved  to  carry  the  war  into  the  heart  of  the 
Austrian  territories,  and  by  a  decisive  stroke  lo 
shake  the  basis  of  the  confederacy.  lie  covered 
this  plan  with  consummate  address;  he  affected 
great  trepidation  and  uncertainty,  and.  to  de- 
ceive the  Austrians  into  a  belief  that  be  only  in- 
tendeil  lo  maintain  himself  in  Saxony,  put  Dres- 
den in  a  state  of  defence.  Ijroke  down  the  bridges, 
and  marked  out  various  camjis  in  the  vicinity. 
In  the  midst  of  this  ajipajx-nt  alarm  three  Prus- 
sian columns  bur.st  into  Bohemia,  in  Aju'll,  iuid 
r.-ipiclly  advanced  towards  Prague.  .  .  .  The 
Austrians.  ]iressed  on  all  sides,  relieated  with 
preeipilalion  umler  the  walls  of  Pr.igue.  on  the 
southern  side  of  the  .Moldati,  while  the  Prussians 
ailvanein^r  towards  I  he  eapit.il  lormed  two  bodies; 
one  under  Sclnveiin  remaining  at  .lung  Buuzlau, 
and  the  other,  headed  by  the  king,  occupying 
the  heights  between  the  .Moldau  and  the  Weisse- 
berg.  Expecting  to  be  joined  by  marshal  Daun, 
who  was  hastenimr  from  31oiavia,  the  Austrians 
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reinaineil  on  the  defensive:  but  prince  Charles 
tdok  so  strong  a  |)osition  as  seemed  to  defy  all 
apprehensions  of  an  attack.  ,  .  .  These  obstacles, 
however,  were  insiillicient  to  arrest  tlie  daring 
spirit  of  Frederic,  who  re.solved  to  attack  the 
Austriaus  before  the  arrival  of  Daun.  Leaving 
a  corps  under  prince  Maurice  above  Prague,  he 
crossed  the  Jloldau  near  Hostock  and  P<jdabe  on 
the  5th  of  .May.  with  16,000  men,  and  on  the  fol- 
lowing morning  at  break  of  day  was  joined  by 
the  corps  under  marshal  Schwerin.  .  .  .  Victory 
declared  on  the  side  of  the  Prussians,  but  was 
purchased  by  the  loss  of  their  best  troops,  not 
less  than  lfi,000.  even  bj*  the  avowal  of  the  king, 
being  killed,  with  many  of  his  bravest  officers, 
and  Schwerin,  the  father  of  the  Prussian  dis- 
cipline, and  the  guide  of  Frederic  in  the  career 
of  victory.  Of  the  Austrians  8,000  were  killed 
and  wounded,  9,000  made  prisoners,  and  28,000 
.shut  up  within  the  walls  of  Prague.  ...  A 
column  of  16,000  Austriaus  made  good  their  re- 
treat along  the  Moldau  to  join  the  army  of  mar- 
shal Daun.  Prague  was  instantly  blockaded  by 
the  victorious  army,  and  not  less  than  1011,000 
souls  were  confined  within  the  walls,  almost 
without  the  means  of  subsistence.  The_v  were 
soon  reduced  to  the  greatest  extremities.  ...  In 
this  disastrous  moment  the  house  of  Austria  was 
preserved  from  impending  destruction  by  the 
skill  and  caution  of  a  general,  who  now,  for  the 
first  time,  appeared  at  the  head  of  an  army. 
This  general  was  Leopold  count  Daun.  a  native 
of  Bohemia.  .  .  .  Daun  had  marched  through 
Moravia  towards  Prague,  to  effect  a  junction 
with  i>rinoe  Charles.  On  arriving  at  Boehmisch- 
grod.  within  a  few  miles  of  Prague,  lie  was  ap- 
prised of  the  recent  defeat,  and  halted  a  few 
days  to  collect  the  fugitives,  till  his  corps  .swelled 
so  considerably  that  Frederic  detached  against 
him  the  prince  of  Severn  with  20.000  men." 
Daun  declined  battle  and  retreated,  until  he  had 
collected  an  army  of  60,000  men  and  restored 
their  courage.  He  then  advanceil,  forcing  back 
the  prince  of  Bevern.  and  when  Frederick,  join- 
ing the  latter  with  reinforcements,  attacked  him 
at  Kolin,  on  the  18th  of  June,  he  inflicted  on  the 
Prussian  king  a  disastrous  defeat  —  the  first 
which  Fredeiick  had  known.  The  Prussian 
troops,  "  for  the  first  time  defeated,  gave  way  to 
despondency,  and  in  their  retreat  exclaimed, 
'This  is  ourPultawa.'  Daun  purchased  the  vic- 
tory with  the  loss  of  9,000  men;  but  on  the  side 
of  the  Prussians  not  less  than  14.000  were  killed, 
wounded,  and  taken  prisoners,  and  43  pieces  of 
artillery,  with  22  standards,  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  Austrians.  .Alaria  Theresa  .  .  .  conveyetl 
in  person  the  news  of  this  im|)ortant  victory  to 
the  countess  Daun,  and  instituted  the  military 
order  of  merit,  or  the  Order  of  Maria  Theresa, 
with  which  she  decorated  the  commaniler  and 
officers  who  had  most  signalised  themselves,  and 
dated  its  commencement  from  the  ara  of  that 
glorious  victory.  To  give  repose  to  the  tr(X)ps, 
and  to  replace  the  magazines  which  had  been  de- 
stroyed by  the  Prussians.  Daun  remained  several 
days  on  the  field  of  battle;  and  as  he  advanced 
to  Prague  found  that  the  Prussians  had  raised 
the  siege  on  the  20th  of  June,  and  were  retreating 
with  precipitation  towards  Saxony  and  Lusatia.  " 
— W.  Coxe,  Hist.  oftkeJIotiseof'Austna.ch.  113 
(V.  3). 

Also  in:   Col.  C.  B.  Brackenburv,   Frederick 
the   Great,  ck.  11-13.— F.   Kugler,  Piet.  Hist,  of 


Germany  during  the  Reign  of  Frederick  the  Great, 
ch.  25. 

A.  D.  1757  (July— December). — The  Seven 
Years  War :  Darkening  and  brightening  of 
Frederick's  career.  —  Closter-Seven.  —  Ross- 
bach. —  Leuthen. — The  enemii-^  of  the  King  of 
Prussia  "were  now  closing  upon  him  from  every 
side.  The  provinces  beyond  the  Vistida  became 
the  prey  of  Russian  hordes,  to  which  only  one 
division  of  Prussians  under  ilarslial  I^'hwald 
was  oppo.sed.  In  the  result,  however,  their  own 
devastations,  and  the  consecjuent  want  of  sup- 
plies, proved  a  check  to  their  further  progress 
during  this  campaign.  In  Westphali.i  above 
80,000  effective  French  soldiers  were  advancing, 
commanded  by  the  Jlareschal  d'Estrees,  a  grand- 
son of  the  famous  minister  Louvois.  The  Duke 
of  Cumberland,  who  had  undertaken  to  defend 
his  father's  electorate  again,st  them,  was  at  the 
head  of  a  motley  army  of  scarce  50,000  men. 
.  .  .  His  military  talents  were  not  such  as  to 
supply  his  want  of  numbers  or  of  combination: 
he  allowed  the  French  to  pass  the  deep  and  rapid 
Weser  unopposed :  he  gave  them  no  disturbance 
when  laying  wa.ste  great  part  of  the  Electorate; 
he  only  fell  back  from  position  to  position  until 
at  length  the  enemy  came  up  with  him  at  the 
village  of  Hastenback  near  Ilameln.  There,  on 
the  26th  of  July,  an  action  was  fought,  and  the 
Duke  was  worsted  with  the  loss  of  several  hun- 
dred men.  The  only  resource  of  His  Royal  High- 
ness was  a  retreat  across  the  wide  Liineberg 
moors,  to  cover  the  town  of  Stade  towards  the 
mouth  of  the  Elbe,  where  the  archives  and  other 
valuable  effects  from  Hanover  had  been  already 
deposited  for  safety.  "  Intrigue  at  Vers;iillcs 
having  recalled  D'Estrees  and  sent  the  Duke  de 
Hichclieu  into  his  place,  the  latter  pressed  the 
Duke  of  Cumberland  so  closely,  hemming  him 
in  and  cutting  off  his  communications,  that  he 
was  soon  glad  to  make  terms.  On  the  8th  of 
September  the  English  Duke  signed,  at  Closter- 
Seven,  a  convention  under  which  the  auxiliary 
troops  in  his  army  were  sent  home,  the  Hanove- 
rians dispersed,  and  only  a  garrison  left  at  .Stade. 
"After  the  battle  of  Kolin  and  the  Convention 
of  Closter-Seven,  the  position  of  Frederick, — 
hemmed  in  on  almost  every  side  by  victorious 
enenues,  —  was  not  only  most  dangerous  but  well- 
nigh  desperate.  To  his  own  eyes  it  seemed  so. 
He  resolved  in  his  thoughts,  and  diseus-scd  with 
his  friends,  the  voluntary  death  of  Otlin  as  a 
worthy  exaraiile  to  follow.  Fully  resolved  never 
to  fall  alive  into  the  hands  of  his  enemies,  nor 
j'et  to  survive  any  decisive  overthrow,  he  carrieti 
about  his  person  a  sure  poison  in  ;i  small  glass 
phial.  Vet  .  .  .  he  coidd  still,  with  iudiinitable 
skill  and  energy,  make  every  preparation  for  en- 
countering the  Prince  de  Soubise.  He  marched 
against  the  French  commander  at  the  head  of 
only  22.000  men:  but  these  were  veterans,  trained 
in  the  strictest  discipline,  and  full  of  confidence 
in  their  chief.  Soubise,  on  the  other  hand,  owed 
his  appointment  in  part  to  his  illustrious  lineage, 
as  head  of  the  House  of  Rohan,  and  still  more  to 
Court-favour,  as  the  nunion  of  .^Iadame<le  Pom- 
padour, but  in  no  degree  to  his  own  e-\perience  or 
abilities.  He  had  under  his  orders  nearly  40.000 
of  his  countrymen,  and  nearly  20,000  troops  of  the 
Empire:  for  the  Germanic  diet  also  had  been  in- 
duced to  join  the  league  against  Frederick.  On 
the  5th  of  November  the  two  armies  came  to  a 
battle  at  Rosbach   [or   Rossbach],  close  to  the 
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plain  of  Ltttzen.  wlicru  in  tlic  preceding  century 
Gustavus  Adolplius  ccuKiiicn-il  and  fell.  By  tlic 
skilful  mananivres  of  Fridiiiik  the  Frinili  were 
brought  to  believe  that  the  I'nissians  inlendcil 
nothing  but  retreat,  and  they  advanced  in  high 
spirits  as  if  only  to  pursue  the  fugitives.  Of  a 
sudden  tlii'V  found  tliemselves  attacked  with  all 
the  compactness  of  discipline,  and  all  the  cour- 
age of  despair.  Tlie  troops  of  the  Empire,  a 
motley  crew,  fled  at  tlie  first  fire.  ...  So  rapid 
was  tiie  victory  that  the  right  wing  of  the  Prus- 
sians, under  Prince  Ferdinand  of  Briuiswick, 
was  never  engaged  at  all.  Great  nuiuljcrs  of  the 
French  were  cut  down  in  tlieir  fiight  by  tlic 
Prussian  cavalry,  not  a  few  perished  in  the  waters 
of  the  Saale,  and  full  7,000  were  made  pris- 
oners, with  a  large  amount  of  baggage,  artillery 
and  standards.  .  .  .  Tlie  battle  of  Rosbach  was 
not  more  remarkable  for  its  military  results  than 
for  its  moral  infiuenee.  It  was  hailed  through- 
out Germany  as  a  triumph  of  the  Teutonic  over 
tlie  Gallic  race.  .  .  .  So  jjrecarious  was  now 
Frederick's  position  that  the  battle  of  Rosbach. 
as  he  said  himself,  gained  him  nothing  but  leisure 
to  fight  another  battle  elsewhere.  During  his 
absence  on  the  Saale,  the  Austrian  armies  had 
poured  over  the  mountains  into  Silesia ;  they  had 
defeate<l  the  Prussians  under  the  Duke  of  Bevern : 
they  had  taken  the  main  fortress,  Schwcidnitz, 
and  the  capital,  Breslau;  nearly  the  whole  prov- 
ince was  already  theirs.  A  flying  detacliment  of 
4,000  cavalry,  under  General  lladdick,  had  even 
pushed  into  Brandenburg,  and  levied  a  contribu- 
tion from  the  city  of  Berlin  [entering  one  of  the 
suburbs  of  the  Prussian  capital  and  holding  it 
for  twelve  hours].  The  advancing  sc^ason  .seemed 
to  require  Avinter  quarters,  but  Frederick  never 
dreamed  of  rest  until  Silesia  was  recovered.  He 
hastened  liy  forceil  marches  from  the  Saale  to 
the  Oder,  gathering  reinforcements  while  he  went 
along.  As  he  drew  near  Breslau,  the  Imperial 
commander.  Prince  Charles  of  Lorraine,  flushed 
with  recent  victory  and  confident  in  su]ierior 
numbers,  disregarded  the  prudent  advice  of  .Mar- 
shal Daun,  and  descended  from  an  almost  inac- 
cessible position  to  give  the  King  of  Prussia 
battle  on  the  open  plain.  .  .  .  On  the  5th  of  De- 
cember, one  month  from  the  battle  of  Rosbach. 
the  two  armies  met  at  Leuthen,  a  small  vil- 
lage near  Breslau,  Frederick  with  40,000,  Prince 
Charles  of  Lorraine  with  between  60,000  and 
70,000  men.  For  several  hours  did  the  conflict 
rage  doubtfully  and  fiercelj'.  It  was  decided 
mainly  by  the  skill  and  the  spirit  of  the  Prussian 
monarch.  'The  battle  of  Leuthen,' says  Napo- 
leon, '  was  a  master-piece.  Did  it  even  stand 
alone  it  would  of  itself  entitle  Frederick  to  im- 
mortal fame. '  In  killed,  wounded  and  taken,  the 
Austrians  lost  no  less  than  27,000  men;  above  50 
standards,  above  100  cannon,  above  4,000  wag- 
gons, became  the  spoil  of  the  victors;  Breslau 
was  taken,  Schwcidnitz  blockaded,  Silesia  re- 
covered ;  the  remnant  of  the  Imperial  forces  fled 
back  across  the  mountains;  and  Frederick,  after 
one  of  the  longest  and  most  glorious  campaigns 
that  History  records,  at  length  allowed  himself 
and  his  soldiers  some  repose." — Lord  Mahoii 
(Eari  Stanhope),  Hist,  of  Eng.,  1713-1783,  ch.  34 
(V.  4). 

Ai.so  IX:  T.  Carlyle,  Hist,  nf  Fnednch  II., 
hk.  18,  eh.  5-10. — Lord  Dover,  Lift  of  Frederick 
11,  r.  2,  ch.  3-4.— Sir  E.  Cust,  AiiutilsoftheWars 
of  the  18th  Century,  v.  2,  jip-  217-240. 


A.  D.  1758.— The  Seven  Years  War:  Cam- 
paign in  Hanover. — Siege  of  Olmiitz. — Rus- 
sian defeat  at  Zorndorf. — Prussian  defeat  at 
Hochkirch. — "  Before  the  end  of  1757.  Kiigland 
began  to  take  a  more  .active  jiart  on  the  Conti- 
nent. Lord  Chatham  brought  about  tlierejcclion 
of  the  Convention  of  Closter-Zeven  by  Parlia- 
ment, and  the  recall  of  Cumberland  by  the  king. 
The  ellicient  Prince  Ferdinand  of  Brunswick  was 
propo.sed  by  Frederick  and  made  commander  of 
the  English  and  Hanoverian  forces.  He  opened 
the  campaign  of  17.5S  in  the  winter.  The  French, 
under  Clermont,  lieing  without  discipline  or  con- 
trol, he  drove  tliem  in  headlong  flight  out  of 
their  winter-quarters  in  Hanover  and  \Vesti)halia, 
to  the  Rhine  and  across  it;  and  on  June  23  de- 
feated them  at  the  battle  of  Crefeld.  A  French 
army  under  Soubise  afterward  crossed  the  Rhine 
higher  up,  and  Ferdinand  retreated,  but  suc- 
ceeded in  jirotecting  the  west  as  far  as  the  Weser 
against  General  Contades.  Frederick  first  retook 
Schwcidnitz.  April  16.  He  then,  in  order  to  pre- 
vent the  junction  of  the  Russians  and  Austrians, 
ventured  to  attack  Austria,  and  invailed  Mora- 
via. His  brother,  Prince  Henry,  had  but  a  small 
force  in  Sa.xony,  and  Frederick  thought  that  he 
could  best  cover  that  country  by  an  attack  on 
Austria.  But  the  siege  of  Olml'itz  detained  him 
from  May  until  July,  and  his  jirospccts  grew  more 
doubtful.  Tlie  Austrians  captured  a  convoy  of 
300  wagons  of  military  stores,  which  Zietlien 
was  to  liave  escorted  to  him.  [Instead  of  300, 
the  convoy  comprised  3,000  to  4,000  wagons,  of 
which  only  200  reached  the  Prussian  camj),  and 
its  destruction  bv  General  Loudon  completely 
frustrated  Frederick's  plan  of  campaign.  |  Fred- 
erick raised  the  siege,  and,  by  an  ailinirable  re- 
treat, brought  his  army  through  Bohemia  liy  way 
of  Kiiniggriltz  to  Landshut.  Here  he  received 
bad  new.s.  The  Russians,  tinder  Fermor,  were 
again  in  Prussia,  occupying  the  eastern  province, 
but  treating  it  mildly  as  a  conquered  country, 
where  the  empress  already  received  the  homage 
of  the  people.  They  then  advanced,  with  fiiglit- 
ful  ravages,  through  Pomerania  and  Neumark  to 
the  Oder,  and  were  now  near  Kiistrin,  which  they 
laid  in  ashes.  Frederick  made  haste  to  meet 
them.  He  was  so  indignant  at  the  desolation  of 
the  country  and  the  sulTering  of  his  people  that 
he  forbade  quarter  to  be  given.  The  report  of 
this  fact  also  embittered  the  Russians.  At  Zorn- 
dorf, Frederick  met  the  enemy,  50.000  strong, 
August  25,  1758.  They  were  drawn  up  in  a 
great  square  or  phalanx,  in  the  ancient,  half-bar- 
barous manner.  A  frightfullj'  blooily  fight  fol- 
lowed, since  the  Russians  would  not  yield,  and 
were  cut  down  in  lic:ip.s.  Seidlitz.  the  victor  of 
Rossbach,  by  a  timelj' charge  of  his  cavalry,  cap- 
tured the  Rus.sian  artillerj',  and  crushed  their 
right  wing.  On  the  .second  day  the  ]{ussians 
were  driven  back,  but  not  without  inflicting 
heavy  loss  on  the  Prussians,  who.  though  they 
suffered  much  less  than  their  enemies,  left  more 
than  one  third  of  their  force  on  the  field.  The 
Russians  were  compelled  to  withdraw  from  Prus- 
sia. Frederick  then  ha.stened  to  Saxony,  where 
his  brother  Henry  was  sorely  jiressed  by  Daun 
and  the  imperial  army.  He  could  not  even  wait 
to  relieve  Silesia,  where  Neisse,  his  principal  for- 
tress, was  threatened.  Daun,  hearing  of  his  ap- 
proach, took  up  a  position  in  his  way,  between 
Bautzen  and  Gorlitz.  But  Frederick,  whose 
contempt  for  this  prudent  and  slow  general  was 
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excessive,  occupied  a  caiu])  in  u  weak  and  exposed 
position,  at  Hoclikircli,  under  Daun's  very  eyes, 
against  tlie  protest  of  liis  own  generals.  He  re- 
mained tliere  tlirce  days  unmolested:  but  on  Oc- 
tober 14.  tlu-  day  ti.xed  for  advancing,  the  Aus- 
trians  attacked  him  with  twice  his  numbers.  A 
des|>crate  fight  took  place  in  the  burning  village : 
the  Prussians  were  driven  out,  and  lost  many 
guns.  Frederick  himself  was  in  imminent  dan- 
ger, and  his  friends  Keith  and  Duke  Francis  of 
Brunswick  fell  at  his  side.  Y'et  the  army  did 
not  lose  its  spirit  or  its  discipline.  Within  eleven 
days  Frederick,  who  had  been  joined  by  his 
brother  Henry,  was  in  Silesia,  and  relieved  Xeis.se 
and  Kosel.  Thus  the  campaign  of  1758  ended 
favorably  to  Frederick.  The  pope  sent  Daun  a 
consecrated  hat  and  sword,  as  a  testimonial  for 
his  victory  at  Hochkirch." — C.  T.  Lewis,  Hist,  of 
Oeniuuii/,  hk.  5,  <■/(.  23,  sect.  7-9. 

Also  n>;  G.  B.  Malleson,  Military  Life  of 
London,  ch.  T-8.— F.  Ku.gler,  Pid.  Hist,  of  Ger- 
otiiiai  during  the  Rei'/n  of  Frederick  the  Crreat,  ch. 
29-31.— Frederick  I'l..  LList.  of  the  Seven  Tears 
WoriPusthiinoiiis  W.o-ks.  r.  2K  ch.  8. 

A.  D.  I7S9  (April  —  August).  —  The  Seven 
Years  War  :  Prince  Ferdinand's  Hanoverian 
campaign. — Defeat  at  Bergen  and  victory  at 
Minden.  — In  the  Hannverian  licid  of  war.  where 
Prince  Ferdinand  of  Brunswick  held  comniami, 
the  campaign  of  IToO  was  important,  and  pros- 
perous in  the  end  for  the  allies  of  Prussia.  "Be- 
sides the  Hanoverians  and  Hessians  in  British 
pay,  he  [Prince  Ferdinand]  had  under  his  direc- 
tion 10,000  or  12,000  British  soldiers,  amongst 
whom,  since  the  death  of  the  Duke  of  Marl- 
borough, Lord  George  Sackville  was  the  senior 
officer.  The  French,  on  their  part,  were  making 
great  exertions,  under  the  new  administration  of 
the  Duke  de  ChoLseul ;  large  reinforcements  were 
sent  into  Germany,  and  early  in  the  year  they 
surprised  by  stratagem  the  free  city  of  Frankfort 
and  made  it  the  place  of  arms  for  their  southern 
army.  No  object  could  be  of  greater  moment  to 
Ferdinand  than  to  dislodge  them  from  this  im- 
portant post."  Marching  quickly,  with  30,000 
of  his  army,  he  attacked  the  French,  under  the 
Duke  de  Broglie,  at  Bergen,  on  the  Nidda.  in 
front  of  Frankfort.  April  13,  and  was  repulsed, 
after  heavy  fighting,  with  a  loss  of  2,000  men. 
"This  reverse  would,  it  was  supposed,  reduce 
Prince  Ferdinand  to  the  defensive  during  the  re- 
mainder of  the  campaign.  Both  De  Broglie  and 
t'ontades  eagerly  puslied  forward,  their  oppo- 
nents giving  way  before  them.  Combining  their 
forces,  they  reduced  Cassel,  ilunster,  and  Min- 
den, and  they  felt  as.sured  that  the  whole  Elec- 
torate must  soon  again  be  theirs.  Already  had 
the  archives  and  the  most  valuable  property  been 
sent  off  from  Hanover  to  Stade.  Already  did 
a  new  Hastenbeck — a  new  Closter-Seven  —  rise 
in  view.  But  it  was  under  such  difficulties  that 
the  genius  of  Ferdinand  shone  forth.  With  a  far 
inferior  army  (for  thus  much  is  acknowledged, 
although  I  do  not  find  the  French  numbers 
clearly  or  precisely  stated),  he  still  maintained 
his  ground  on  the  left  of  the  Weser,  and  sup- 
jilied  every  defect  by  his  superiority  of  tactics. 
He  left  a  detachment  of  5,000  men  exposed,  and 
seemingly  unguarded,  as  a  bait  to  lure  De  C'on- 
tades  from  his  strong  position  at  Minden.  The 
French  ^lareschal  was  deceived  by  the  feint,  and 
directed  the  Duke  De  Broglie  to  march  forward 
and  profit  by  the  blunder,  as  he  deemed  it  to  be. 


On  the  1st  of  August,  accordingly,  De  Broglie 
advanced  into  the  plain,  his  force  divided  in 
eight  columns."  Instead  of  the  small  corps  ex- 
pected, he  found  the  whole  army  of  the  allies  in 
front  of  him.  De  Contades  hurried  to  his  assis- 
tance, and  the  French,  forced  to  accept  battle  in 
an  unfavoralile  position,  were  overcome.  At  the 
decisive  moment  of  their  retreat,  "the  Prince 
sent  his  orders  to  Lord  George  Sackville,  who 
commanded  the  whole  English  and  some  German 
cavalry  on  the  right  wing  of  the  Allies,  and  who 
had  hitherto  been  kept  back  as  a  reserve.  The 
orders  were  to  charge  and  overwhelm  the  French 
in  their  retreat,  before  the^'  could  reach  any 
clear  grouml  to  rally.  Had  these  orders  been 
duly  fulfilled,  it  is  acknowledged  by  French 
writers  that  their  army  must  have  been  utterly 
destroyed ;  but  Lord  George  either  could  not  or 
would  not  understand  what  was  enjoined  on  him. 
.  .  .  Under  such  circumstances  the  victory  of  Min- 
den would  not  have  been  signal  or  complete  but 
for  a  previous  and  most  high-spirited  jirecautinn 
of  Prince  Ferdinand.  He  had  sent  round  to  the 
rear  of  the  French  a  body  of  10,000  men,  \uider 
his  nephew  —  and  also  the  King  of  Prussia's  — 
the  Hereditarv  Prince  of  Brunswick.  .  .  .  Thus 
Ferdinand  became  master  of  the  passes,  and  the 
French  were  constrained  to  continue  their  retreat 
in  disorder.  Upon  the  whole,  their  loss  was 
8,000  men  killed,  wounded,  or  taken,  30  pieces 
of  artillery,  and  17  standards.  .  .  .  Great  was 
the  rejoicing  in  England  at  the  victor3'  of  Min- 
den " ;  but  loud  the  outcry  against  Lord  George 
Sackville,  wdio  was  recalled  and  dismissed  from 
all  his  emplovments. — Lord  Mahon  (Earl  Stan- 
hope), Hist,  of  Eng.,  1713-1783,  ch.  36  (r.  4). 

Also  in:  Sir  E.  Cust,  Annuls  .of  the  Wars  of 
the  ISth  Cii.tin;/.  r.  2.  pp.  327-333. 

A.  D.  1759  (July — November). —  The  Seven 
Years  War  :  Disasters  of  Frederick. — Kun- 
ersdorf. — Dresden. — Maxen. — "  Tliree  years  of 
the  war  were  gone  and  the  ardour  of  Frederick's 
enemies  showed  no  signs  of  abating.  The  war 
was  unpopular  in  the  Russian  army,  but  the 
Czarina  thought  no  s;icritice  too  great  for  the 
.srratitication  of  her  hatred.  France  was  sick  of 
it  too,  and  tottering  on  the  verge  of  national 
bankruptcy,  but  Louis  was  kept  true  to  his  en- 
gagements by  domestic  influences  and  by  the  un- 
bending determination  of  Maria  Theresa  never  to 
lay  down  arms  until  Prussia  was  thoroughly 
humbled.  .  .  .  Already  Frederick  was  at  his 
wits'  end  for  men  and  money.  Of  the  splendid 
infantry  which  had  stormed  the  heights  at  Prague, 
and  stemmed  the  rout  of  KoUin,  very  little  now 
remained.  .  .  .  Moreover.  Austria,  relying  on 
her  vastly  larger  population,  had  ceased  to  ex- 
change prisoners,  and  after  the  end  of  1759  Rus- 
sia followed  her  example.  .  .  .  Frederick's  pecu- 
niary difficulties  were  even  greater  still.  But  for 
the  English  subsidy  he  could  hardly  have  sub- 
sisted at  all.  .  .  .  The  sununer  was  half  gone 
before  there  was  any  serious  fighting.  Frederick 
had  got  together  125,000  men  of  some  sort,  be- 
sides garrison  troops,  but  he  no  longer  felt  strong 
enough  to  lake  the  initiative,  and  the  Austrians 
were  equally  indisposed  to  attack  without  the 
co-operation  of  their  allies.  Towartis  the  middle 
of  July  the  Russians,  under  Count  Soltikolf,  is- 
sued from  Posen,  advanced  to  the  Oder,  and. 
after  defeating  a  weak  Prussian  corps  near  Kay. 
took  possession  of  Frankfort.  It  now  became 
necessary  for  the  king  to  march  in  person  against 
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tlu'iii.  the  more  esiiccially  as  Liiudoii  [or  Loiulon] 
uitli  IS.OOl)  Austriiiiis  was  on  liis  waj'  to  join 
SdltiUoll'.  Ik-I'iirf  lie  oonld  reach  Frankfort, 
LauildM,  cluilins;  witli  niurli  dexterity  the  viiri- 
lanri-  of  his  enemies.  elTeeled  liis  jiuiclinii.  anil 
Fredericl<,  witli  4S.UU0  men,  fonnd  liiniself  eon- 
fronted  by  an  army  78,000  strong.  Tlie  litis- 
.siaiis  were  encamped  on  tlic  lieights  of  Knners- 
dorf,  east  of  Franl;fort. "  Frederielc  attacked 
them.  Aug.  13,  witli  brilliant  sueces.s  at  first, 
routing  their  left  wing  and  taking  70  guns,  with 
several  I lionsand  prisoners.  "Tlie  Prii.ssian  gen- 
erals then  besought  the  king  to  rest  content  with 
the  advantage  he  had  gaineil.  The  day  was  in- 
ten.sely  liot :  liis  .soldiers  had  been  on  foot  for 
twelve  liimrs,  and  were  siiliering  severely  from 
thirst  and  exhaustion;  moreover,  if  the  1-iussians 
were  let  alone,  they  would  probably  go  olT 
quietly  in  the  night,  as  they  had  done  after  Zorn- 
(lorf.  Unhappily  Frederick  refused  to  take  coun- 
sel. He  wanted  to  destroy  the  Russian  army, 
not  niereljMo  defeat  it;  he  had  seized  the  Frank- 
fort bridge  and  cutolf  its  retreat."  He  persisted 
in  his  attack  and  was  beaten  1)11.  "Tlie  Prus- 
sians were  in  full  retreat  when  T.audon  swejit 
down  ii|)im  them  with  eighteen  fresh  squadrons. 
The  retreat  became  ii  rout  more  disorderly  than 
in  any  liattle  of  the  war  except  Rossbach.  The 
king,  stupefied  with  liis  disaster,  could  hardly  be 
induced  to  quit  the  tield,  and  was  heard  to  mut- 
ter, ■  Is  there  then  no  cursed  bullet  that  can  reach 
me'?'  The  defeat  was  overwhelming.  Hail  it 
been  pro|)erly  followed  up,  it  must  have  put  an 
end  to  the  war,  and  Kunersdorf  would  have 
ranked  among  the  decisive  battles  of  the  world. 
Berlin  lay  open  to  the  enemy;  the  royal  family 
tied  to  .Magdeburg.  For  the  first  (and  last)  time 
in  bis  life  Frederick  .gave  way  utterly  to  despair. 
'I  have  no  resources  left,'  he  wrote  to  the  min- 
ister Finckenstein  the  evening  after  the  battle, 
■and  to  tell  the  truth  I  hold  all  for  lost.  I  shall 
not  survive  the  ruin  of  my  country.  Farewell 
forever.'  The  same  night  he  resigned  the  com- 
mand of  the  army  to  General  Finck.  Eighteen 
thousand,  five  hundred  of  his  soldiers  were  killed, 
wounded,  or  prisoners,  and  the  rest  were  so  scat- 
tered tliat  no  more  than  3,000  remained  under  his 
command.  All  the  artillery  was  lost,  and  most  of 
his  best  generals  were  killed  or  wounded.  .  .  . 
By  degrees,  however,  the  prospect  brightened. 
The  fugitives  kept  coming  in,  and  the  enemy 
neglected  to  give  the  finishing  stroke.  Frederick 
sliook  off  his  despair,  and  resumed  tlie  command 
of  his  army.  Artillery  was  ordered  up  from 
Berlin,  and  the  troops  .servin,g  against  the  Swedes 
were  recalled  from  Pomeraiiia.  Within  a  week 
of  Kunersdorf  he  was  at  the  head  of  33,000  men, 
and  in  a  position  to  send  relief  to  Dresden,  which 
was  besieged  by  an  Austrian  and  Imperialist 
arm}'.  The  relief,  as  it  liappened,  arrived  just 
too  late."  Dresden  was  surrendered  by  its  com- 
mandant, Schmettau,  on  the  4th  of  Sept.,  to  the 
great  wrath  of  Frederick.  By  a  wonderful 
march  of  tifty-eight  miles  in  fifty  hours.  Prince 
Henry,  the  brother  of  Frederick,  prevented  the 
Austrians  from  .gaining  the  whole  eleetcirate  of 
Saxony.  The  Russians  and  the  Austrians  quar- 
relled, the  former  complaining  that  they  were 
left  to  do  all  the  lighting,  and  presently  they  with- 
drew into  Poland.  "With  the  departure  of  the 
Russians,  the  campaign  would  probably  liave 
ended,  liad  not  Frederick's  desire  to  close  it  with 
a  victory  led  him  into  a   fresh  disaster,  hardly 


less  serious  and  far  more  disgraceful  tban  thai  of 
Kunersdorf.  .  .  .  With  the  view  of  hastening 
the  retreat  of  the  Austrians,  and  of  driving  them, 
if  possible,  into  the  ditlicult  Piriia  cnuntry,  he 
ordered  (Jeiii'ial  Finck  to  take  post  with  his  corps 
at  Maxell,  to  bar  their  direct  line  of  commuiiiia- 
tionswith  Bohemia."  As  the  result,  Finck.  -willi 
his  whole  corps,  of  12,000,  were  overwliclninl 
and  taken  prisoners.  "The  capitulation  of  Maxell 
was  no  less  destructive  of  Frederick's  plans  than 
galling  to  his  pride.  The  Austrians  now  retained 
Dresden,  a  place  of  great  strate.i;lc.'d  impor- 
tance, thou.nli  the  king,  in  the  hope  of  dislodg- 
ing them,  expo.seil  the  wrecks  of  his  army  to 
the  ruinous  hardships  of  a  winter  eampai.iin.  in 
weather  of  unusual  severity,  and  borrowed 
12,000  men  of  Ferdinand  of  Brunswick  to  cover 
his  Hank  while  so  engaged.  The  new  year  had 
commenced  before  he  allowed  his  harassed  troops 
to  go  into  winter-cpiarters." — F.  VV.  Longman, 
Frederick  the  dreat  mid  the  Seeeii.  Yeitm  War, 
eh.  10,  nect.  2. 

Also  in:  T.  Cailyle,  J/isf.  of  Fried  rich  IT., 
hk.  19,  eh.  4-7.— Frederick  II..  I'list.  of  the  Sereii 
Yearn  War  Wosthanoms   ll'„/7,-.v,  /■.  3),  -'■/(.  10. 

A.  D,  1760.— The  Seven  Years  War:  Sax- 
ony reconquered  by  Frederick. — Dresden  bom- 
barded.—  Battles  of  Liegnitz,  Torgau  and 
Warburg. —  'The  <-anipaigii  of  K")!!  hail  cxli  ml 
eil  far  into  the  winter,  and  Frederick  concei\iil 
the  Ijold  idea  of  renewing  it  while  the  vigilaiue 
of  his  enemies  was  relaxed  in  winter  (piarters, 
and  of  makiii.g  another  elTort  to  drive  the  Aus- 
trians from  Siixoii)'.  His  heail-quarters  were  at 
Freyberg.  Having  received  leinforcenieiits  from 
Prince  Ferdinand,  and  bei'ii  joined  by  12.000 
men  under  the  hereditary  jirince.  Iir  left  the 
latter  to  keep  guard  behind  the  Mulde,  and  in 
January  1760,  at  a  time  when  tlie  snow  lay  deep 
upon  the  ground,  be  made  a  fierce  spring  upon 
the  Austrians,  who  were  jiosted  at  Dippoldis- 
walde;  but  General  JIaguire,  who  commanded 
there,  baltled  him  by  the  vigilance  and  skill  with 
which  he  guarded  every  pass,  and  compelled 
him  to  retrace  his  steps  to  Freyberg.  ^\■hen  the 
winter  had  ]iassed  and  the  rcgularcauiiiai.irn  had 
opened,  L;iudohn  [Loudon],  one  of  the  most 
active  of  the  Austrian  generals  —  the  same  who 
had  borne  a  great  part  in  the  victories  of  Hoch- 
kirchen  and  Kunersdorf  —  entered  Silesia,  sur 
prised  with  a  greatly  superior  force  the  Prussian 
General  Fouque,  compelled  him,  with  .some  thou- 
sands of  soldiers,  to  surrender  [at  Landsbnt.  June 
22],  and  a  few  days  later  reduced  the  important 
fortress  of  Glatz  "[July  26].  Frederick,  at  the 
first  news  of  the  danger  of  Fouque,  niarehed 
rapidly  towards  Silesia,  Dauu  slowly  following, 
while  an  Austrian  corps,  under  General  Lacy, 
impeded  liis  niiirch  by  incessant  skirmishes.  On 
learning  the  surrender  of  Fouque,  Frederick  at 
once  turned  and  hastened  towards  Dresden.  It 
was  July,  and  the  heat  was  so  intense  that  on  a 
single  day  more  than  a  hundred  of  his  soldiers 
dropped  ilead  upon  the  march.  He  liojied  to 
gain  some  days  upon  Dann.  who  was  still  pur- 
suing, and  to  become  master  of  Dresden  before 
succours  arrived.  As  he  expected,  be  .soon  out 
stripped  the  Austrian  general,  and  the  materials 
for  the  siege  were  collected  with  astonishing 
rapidity,  but  General  Maguire,  who  eoniniauded 
at  Dresden,  defended  it  with  complete  success 
till  the  approach  of  the  Austrian  army  obliged 
Frederick  to  retire.      Battled  in  his  design,  he 
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look  a  c-liaracteristic  vpngt'iuuc  liy  bombanliiig' 
that  buautiful  city  with  reiMiol  l)alls.  slaughter- 
ing multitudes  of  its  peaceable  inhabitants,  and 
reducing  whole  quarters  to  ashes;  and  he  tlieu 
darted  again  upon  Silesia,  still  followed  by  the 
Austrian  general.  Laudohn  had  just  met  with 
his  tirst  reverse,  having  failed  in  the  siege  of 
Breslau  [an  attempted  surprisi;  and  a  brief  bom- 
bardtuent] ;  on  August  15,  when  Daini  was  still 
far  off,  Frederick  fell  upon  him  and  beat  him 
in  the  battle  of  Liegnitz.  [The  statement  that 
'Daun  was  still  far  off'  appears  to  bo  erroneous. 
Tjoudon  and  Daun  liad  formed  a  junction  four 
days  before,  and  had  phuined  a  concerted  attack 
on"  Frederick's  camp ;  Loudon  was  struck  and 
defi'ated  wliile  making  the  movement  agreed 
upon,  and  Uauu  was  only  a  few  miles  away  at 
the  tiiue.  ]  Soon  after,  however,  this  success 
was  counterbalanced  by  Lacy  and  Totleben,  who. 
at  the  head  of  some  Austrians  and  Russians,  had 
marched  upon  Berlin,  wliich,  after  a  brave  re- 
sistance, was  once  more  captured  and  ruthlessly 
plundered;  but  on  the  approach  of  Frederick 
the  enemy'  specdilv  retreated.  Fredericlv  then 
turneil  again  towards  Sa.xouy,  which  was  again 
occiiijied  b}'  Daun,  and  on  November  3  he  at- 
tacked his  old  enemy  in  his  strong  entrenchments 
at  Torgau.  Daun,  in  addition  to  the  advantage 
of  position,  had  the  advantage  of  great  numeri- 
cal superiorit)',  for  his  army  was  reckoned  at 
65,000,  while  that  of  Frederick  was  not  more 
than  44,000.  But  the  generalship  of  Frederick 
gained  the  victory.  General  Ziethen  succeeded 
in  attacking  the  Austrians  in  the  rear,  gaining 
the  height,  and  throwing  them  into  confusion. 
Daun  was  w'ounded  and  disabled,  and  General 
O'Donnell,  who  was  next  in  command,  was  un- 
able to  restore  tlie  Austrian  line.  The  day  was 
conspicuous  for  its  carnage,  even  among  the 
liloody  battles  of  tlie  Seven  Y'ears'  War;  20,000 
Austrians  were  killed,  wounded,  or  prisoners, 
while,  14,000  Prussians  were  left  on  the  field. 
The  battle  closed  the  campaign  for  the  year, 
leaving  all  Saxonj'  in  the  possession  of  the  Prus- 
sians, with  the  exception  of  Dresden,  wliich  was 
still  held  by  !Maguire.  The  Englisliand  German 
army,  under  Prince  Ferdinand,  succeeded  in  the 
meantime  in  keeping  at  bay  a  very  superior 
French  army,  imder  ilarshal  Broglio;  and  sev- 
eral slight  skirmishes  took  place,  with  various 
results.  The  battle  of  \Yarburg,  which  was  the 
most  important,  was  won  chiefly  by  the  British 
cavalry,  but  Prince  Ferdinand  failed  in  his  at- 
tempts to  take  Wesel  and  Gottingen;  and  at  the 
close  of  the  year  the  French  took  up  their  quar- 
ters at  C'assel."— W.  E.  H.  Lecky,  Hist,  of  Enrj., 
Xath  Vaitury,  ch.  8  {v.  2). 

Also  in;  W.  Coxe,  Hist,  of  the  House  of  Ans- 
tria,  ch.  115  (f.  3).— G.  B.  'ilalleson,  Militan/ 
Life  of  Loudon,  eh.  10.— T.  Carlyle,  Hist,  of 
Fri.drieh  LL,  hk.  20,  cfi.  1-6. 

A.  D.  1761-1762. —  The  Seven  'Y'ears  War: 
The  closing  campaigns. — "All  Frederick's  ex- 
ertions produced  him  only  96,000  men  fonU'fencc 
of  Silesia  and  Saxony  this  year  [1761].  Prince 
Henry  had  to  face  Daun  in  Saxony;  the  king 
himself  stood  in  Silesia  against  Loudon  and  the 
Russians  imder  Butterlin.  Loudon  opened  the 
campaign  by  advancing  against  Goltz,  near 
Schweiilnitz,  in  April.  Goltz  had  only  12,000  to 
bis  adversarj-'s  30,000,  but  posted  hituself  so 
well  that  Loudon  could  not  attack  him.  Rein- 
forcements came  gradually  to  Loudon,  raising  his 
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army  to  72.000,  but  orders  from  Vienna  obliged 
him"  to  remain  inactive  till  he  could  be  joined 
near  Neisse  by  the  Russians  with  60,000.  Goltz. 
man(euvring  against  the  Ru.ssians,  was  taken 
prisoner.  'The  king  himself  delayed  the  junction 
of  his  enemies  for  some  time,  but  could  not  now 
offer  battle.  The  junction  took  ))lace  the  ISth 
of  August.  He  then  struck  at  Loudon's  conunu- 
nications,  but  the  thrust  was  well  parried,  and 
on  the  20th  of  August,  Frederick,  for  the  first 
time,  was  reduced  to  an  attitude  of  iiure  defence. 
He  formed  an  intrenched  camp  at  Bunzelwitz, 
and  lay  there,  blocking  the  way  to  Schweidnitz. 
Loudon's  intreaties  could  not  persuade  the  Rus- 
sians to  join  him  in  full  force  to  attack  the  po.si- 
tion,  and  on  the  9tli  of  Septemlier  Butterlin's 
army  fell  back  across  the  Oder,  leaving  20,000 
of  his  men  to  act  under  Loudon.  Frederick  re- 
mained a  fortnight  longer  in  the  camp  of  Bunzel- 
witz. but  was  then  forced  to  go,  as  his  army  was 
eating  up  the  magazines  of  Schweidnitz.  Again 
he  moved  against  Loudon's  magazines,  but  the 
Austrian  general  boldly  marched  for  Schweid- 
nitz, and  captured  the  place  by  assault  on  the 
night  of  the  30th  September -1st  October.  No 
fight  took  place  between  Loudon  and  the  king. 
They  both  went  into  winter  quarters  in  Decem- 
ber—  Prussians  at  Strehlcn,  Austrians  at  Kun- 
zendorf,  and  Russians  about  Glatz.  ...  In  the 
western  theatre  Ferdinand  defeated  Broglio  and 
Soubise  at  Vellinghausen  [or  AVellinghausen,  or 
Kirch-Denkern,  as  the  battle,  fought  .luly  15,  is 
differently  called],  the  English  contingent  again 
behaving  gloriously.  .  .  .  Prince  Henry  and 
Daun  manceuvred  skilfidly  throughout  the  cam- 
paign, but  never  came  to  serious  blows.  Fred- 
erick is  descrilied  as  being  very  gloomy  in  mind 
this  winter.  The  end  of  the;  year  left  him  with 
but  60,000  men  in  Saxony,  Silesia,  and  the  north. 
Eugene  of  Wurtemburg  had  5.000  to  hold  back 
the  Swedes,  Prince  Henry  25,OilO  in  Saxony,  the 
king  himself  30,000.  But  the  agony  of  France 
was  increasing;  ilaria  Theresa  had  to  discharge 
20,000  men  from  want  of  money,  and  Fretlerick's 
bitter  enemy,  'cette  infame  Catin  du  Nord  '  [the 
czarina  Elizabeth],  was  failing  fast  in  health.  A 
worse  blow  to  the  king  than  the  loss  of  a  battle 
had  been  the  fall  of  Pitt,  in  October,  and  with 
him  all  hope  of  English  sul)sidies.  Still,  the 
enemies  of  Prussia  were  almost  exhausted.  One 
more  year  of  brave  and  stubborn  resistance,  and 
Prussia  must  be  left  in  peace.  By  extraordinary 
exertions,  and  a  power  of  administrative  organi- 
sation which  was  one  of  his  greatest  (lualities, 
Frederick  not  only  kept  up  his  60, 000,  but  doubled 
their  number.  In  the  sjiring  he  had  70,000  for 
his  Silesian  army,  40,000  for  Prince  Henry  in 
Saxony,  and  10,0"00  for  the  Swedes  or  other  pur- 
poses."  Best  news  of  all,  the  czarina  died  on  the 
5th  of  January,  1762,  and  Peter,  who  succeeded 
her  —  only  fo"r  a  short  time,  poor  boy  —  was  an 
ardent  admirer  of  the  great  king.  Frederick  at 
once  released  and  sent  home  his  Russian  pris- 
oners, an  act  which  brought  back  his  Prussians 
from  Russia.  On  the  23rd  February  Peter  de- 
clared his  intention  to  be  at  peace  ami  amity  with 
Frederick,  concluded  peace  on  the  5th  of  Jlay, 
and  a  treaty  of  alliance  a  month  later.  The 
Swedes,  following  suit,  declared  peace  on  the 
22nd  of  !Ma.y,  and  Frederick  could  now  give  his 
sole  attention  to  the  Austrians."  For  a  few 
weeks,  only,  the  Prussian  king  had  a  Russian 
contingentof  20,000  in  allianc'e  with  him,  but 
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coulil  maUc  ncuise  of  it.  It  was  rccallcil  in  July, 
by  llie  rc'voluliou  at  St.  Petersbui-g,  wliicli  dc- 
pcisi-d  tlie  young  czar.  Peter,  in  favour  of  liis 
aiiiljilious  consort,  ('atlierinc.  Frederick  suc- 
ceeded in  concealing  the  fact  long  enough  lo 
frighten  Daun  by  a  show  of  preparations  for  at- 
t;icking  him,  with  the  Kussian  troops  included 
in  his  army,  and  the  Austrian  general  retired 
to  Olatz  and  Boheniiii.  Frederick  then  took 
Scliweidnit/.,  aiul  marched  on  Dresden.  "  Daun 
followed  heavily.  Like  a  ])rize-lighter  knocked 
out  of  time,  he  had  no  more  tight  in  him.  Prince 
Henry  had  two  affairs  with  the  Keich's  army 
and  its  Austrian  contingent.  Forced  to  retire 
from  Freyburg  on  the  ISth,  he  afterwards  at- 
tacked them  on  the  29th  of  October  and  (Udcatcd 
them  by  a  turning  movement.  They  hail  40,01)1), 
he  HO, 000.  The  Austrian  contingent  sulTereil  most. 
In  the  western  theatre  Ferdinand  held  his  own 
and  had  his  usual  successes.  Ilis  part  in  the  war 
was  to  defend  only,  and  he  never  failed  to  show 
liigh  (jualities  as  a  general.  Thus,  nowhere  had 
Frederick's  enemies  succeeded  in  crushing  his 
defences.  For  seven  years  the  little  kingdom  of 
Prussia  had  held  her  ground  against  the  three 
great  military  ])owers,  France,  Austria,  and  Rus- 
sia. All  were  now  eciually  c.\liaiistcd.  The  con- 
stancy, courage,  and  ability  of  Frederick  were 
rewardeil  at  last:  on  the  b)th  (jf  February,  1703, 
the  treaty  of  Ilubertsburg  was  signed,  by  which 
Austria  once  more  a.greed  to  the  cession  of  Silesia. 
Prussia  w-as  now  a  Great  Power  like  the  rest,  her 
greatness  resting  on  no  shams,  as  she  had  proved. " 
—  Col.  ('.  B.  Brackeubury,  Fn-derifk  the  Gi-fiit, 
ch.  18. 

Also  ix:  Sir  E.  Gust,  Annuls  of  tlie  Want  of 
the  ISth  (laitiiry,  v.  3,  pp.  57-87.— Frederick  II.. 
JIi.it.  of  titc  Seven  Years  W(tv{Po.<it/i unions  Wor/,:s. 
r.  3),  c/i.  14-16. 

A.  D.  1763, — The  end,  results  and  costs  of 
the  Seven  Years  War. — The  Peace  of  Huberts- 
burg  and  Peace  of  Paris,  See  Seven  Yfoaks 
Wai!. 

A,  D.  1763-1790, — A  period  of  peace  and 
progress. —  Intellectual  cultivation.  —  Acces- 
sion of  the  Emperor  Joseph  II. — His  character 
and  his  reforms. — Accession  of  Leopold  II. — 
"The  peace  of  nearly  tliirty  years  which  fol- 
lowed the  Seven- Years'  War  in  Germany  was  a 
time  of  rich  mental  activity  and  growth,  (,'oiirt 
life  itself,  if  its  vanities  were  not  abolished,  still 
actpiired  a  more  enlightened  and  humane  tone. 
The  fierce  passions  of  the  princes  no  longer  ex- 
clusively controlled  it:  there  was  soniething  of 
regard  for  education,  for  art  and  science,  and  for 
the  jMiblic  welfare.  This  is  particularly  true  of 
courts  which  were  intimately  connected  with 
Prussia;  as  that  of  Brunswick,  where  Didie 
Charles,  Frederick  II. 's  brother-in-law,  though 
personally  an  e-xtravagant  jirince.  founded  an 
institution  of  learning  which  brought  together 
m;iny  of  the  best  intellects  of  Germany  (1740  t<i 
17(iO'),  or  that  of  Anhalt-Dessau.  w  here  the  famous 
•  I'hilanthropinum  '  was  established.  Several 
])rinces  imitated  Frederick's  military  a<lministra- 
tion,  and  that  sometimes  on  a  scale  so  small  as  to 
be  ludicrous.  Prince  AVilliam  of  Lippe-Sch;ium- 
Ijurg  founded  in  his  little  territory  a  fortress 
and  a  school  of  war.  But  this  school  educated 
Scharnhorst,  and  the  prince  himself  won  fame  in 
distant  lands.  He  invited  Herder  to  his  little 
court  at  Biickcburg.  AVeimar,  too,  imitated 
Frederick's  example,  where  the  Duchess  Amalie, 
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(hiughter  of  Charles  of  Brunswick,  and  her  intel- 
lectual si>n,  Charles  Augustus,  made  their  little 
cities  Weimar  and  Jena  ])laces  of  gathering  for 
the  greatest  men  of  genius  of  tlie  lime.  Among 
the  petty  Thuringian  princes  of  this  period,  there 
were  others  of  noble  character.  In  17(>4  the 
Saxon  throne  was  ascended  by  Frederick  Augus- 
tus, gnuKlson  of  Augustus  III.,  but.  being  a 
minor,  he  could  not  be  elected  king  of  Poland. 
This  put  an  end  to  the  union  of  the  two  titles, 
which  had  been  the  cause  of  inuneasin'able  evil 
to  Saxony  and  to  Germany.  When  the  young 
elector  attained  his  majority,  the  government  of 
Saxony  was  greatly  improved,  and  a  period  of 
prosperity  followed.  Duke  Charles  Eugene  of 
Wirtemberg  (1737-1793),  during  his  early  years, 
rivaled  I.ouis  XV.  in  extrava,gance  and  immoral- 
ity, but  in  after-days  was  greatly  ch;inged.  lie 
founded  the  Charles  School,  at  whicli  Schiller 
was  educated.  Baden  enjoyed  a  high  degree  of 
prosperity  under  Charles  Frederick  (1740-1811). 
Even  the  .spiritual  lords,  on  the  whole,  threw 
their  influence  in  favor  of  enlighlemnent  and 
jirogress.  .  .  .  The  prelates  of  Cologne,  Treves, 
Mayeuce,  and  Salzburg,  strange  to  say,  agreed  at 
Ems  in  1786  to  renounce  the  supremacy  of  Koine, 
and  to  found  an  independent  (Jirimui  Catholic 
Chinx-h;  but  the  plan  was  broken  down  by  the 
resistance  of  the  inferior  clergy  and  of  the  Eni- 
lieror  Joseph  II.  Some  of  tlic  German  states 
were  slow  to  take  part  in  the  general  jirogress. 
Bavaria  was  constantly  retarded  by  the  intluence 
of  the  Jesuits.  .  .  .  The  Palatinate,  too.  was 
under  luxurious  and  idle  rulers,  mostly  in  the 
pay  of  France.  In  .some  territories  the  boundless 
extra vagance  of  the  princes  was  a  terrilile  burden 
upon  their  sulijects.  .  .  .  Jlen  who  professed 
enlightenment  and  humanity  were  often  shame- 
fully tyrannical.  The  courts  of  Cassel  and  Wir- 
temberg sold  their  people  by  regiments  to  Eng- 
land, to  tight  against  the  independence  of  the 
North  American  Colonies  [see  United  States  OF 
.\m.  :  \.  D.  1776  (Janiiaky — June)].  .  .  .  Aus- 
tria shtu'cd  in  the  general  intellectual  awakeiung 
of  Germany.  Maria  Theresa  was  a  linn,  strong 
character,  with  a  clear  mind  and  sincere  desire 
for  the  people's  welfare.  She  found  Austria  in 
decay,  and  was  able  to  introduce  many  reforms. 
She  alleviated  the  condition  of  the  peasants,  who 
were  still  mostly  serfs.  The  nobles  had  before 
lived  mainly  for  show,  but  .she  lu-ovidcd  institu- 
tions for  their  education.  .  .  .  It  was  a  condition 
of  the  Peace  of  Ilubertsburg  that  Frederick  II. 
shoidd  give  his  electoral  vote  for  the  eldest  son 
of  Francis  I.  None  of  the  other  electors  objected 
to  the  choice,  and  on  March  27,  17{i4,  they  per- 
formed the  ceremony  of  choosing  Joseph  '  Kin,g 
of  the  Uomans,'  but  without  power  to  interfere 
with  the  government  during  his  father's  life. 
Francis  I.' died  August  18,  176').  and  his  son 
Joseph  II.  (176.5-1790)  was  then  crowned  em- 
peror in  the  traditional  fashion.  He  was  also 
associated  with  his  mother  in  the  govermnent  of 
Austria :  but  she  retained  the  royal  power  mainly 
in  her  own  hands,  assigning  to  her  son  the  execu- 
tive control  of  military  affairs.  Joseph  II.  was 
an  impetuous  and  intellectual  character,  all  aglow 
with  the  new  ideas  of  enlightemnent  and  prcjg- 
ress,  and  was  perhaps  more  deeply  imiircssed 
by  the  example  of  Frederick  II.  than  any  other 
prince  of  the  age.  .  .  .  At  the  .same  lime.  Joseph 
II.  was  eager  to  aggrandize  Austria,  and  .at  least 
to  obtain  an  equivalent  for  Silesia.      For  a  long 
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time  Austria  had  boon  longing  to  acquire  Ba- 
varia, and  there  now  seemed  to  be  some  reason 
to  liojie  for  success.  The  ancient  line  of  electors 
of  the  house  of  Wittelsbacli  died  out  iu  1777  with 
Maximilian  .Joseph  (December  30).  The  ne.\t  heir  j 
was  the  Elector  Palatine,  Charles  Theodore,  also  1 
DuUeof  .liilicliand  Berg,  who  was  not  eager  to  ob- 
tain Bavaria,  since,  by  the  Peace  of  Westphalia, 
he  must  then  forfeit  the  electorate  of  the  Palati-  i 
nate.  .  .  .  Under  these  circumstances  Joseph  II. 
made  an  unfounded  claim  to  Lower  Bavaria, 
under  a  pretended  grant  of  the  Emperor  Sigis- 
miuid  in  1-126.  A  .secret  treaty  was  made  l)y  him 
with  Charles  Theodore,  by  which  he  was  to  pay 
that  prince  a  large  sum  of  money  for  Lower  Ba- 
varia; and  soon  after  Maximilian  Jo.seph's  death, 
Joseph  II.  occupied  the  land  with  troops.  Fred- 
erick II.,  who  was  over  jealous  of  the  growth  of 
Austria,  resolved  to  prevent  this  acquisition  [see 
Bav.\ki.\:  A.  D.  1777-1779].  .  .  .  Thus  the  war 
of  the  Bavarian  Succession  broke  out  (1778-79). 
.  .  .  By  the  death  of  JIaria  Theresa,  November 
29,  1780,  her  son  Joseph  II.  became  sole  monarch 
of  Austria.  .  .  .  Joseph  II,  was  a  man  of  large 
mind  and  uoble  aims.  Like  Frederick,  he  was 
imwearj'ing  in  labor,  accessible  to  every  one,  and 
eager  to  assume  his  share  of  work  or  responsi- 
bility. The  books  and  the  people's  memory  are 
full  of  anecdotes  of  him,  though  he  was  far  from 
popular  during  his  life.  But  he  lacked  the  strong 
practical  sense  and  calculating  foresight  of  the 
veteran  Prussian  king.  In  his  zeal  for  reforms 
he  hastened  to  heap  one  upon  another  in  con- 
fusion. Torture  was  abolished,  and  for  a  time 
even  the  death  penalty.  Rigid  equality  before 
the  law  was  introduced,  and  slavery  ilone  away 
[see  Slavery,  Medieval:  Germany].  His  re- 
forms in  the  Church  were  still  more  sweeping. 
He  closed  more  than  half  of  the  monasteries,  and 
devoted  their  estates  to  public  instruction;  he 
introduced  German  hymns  of  praise  and  the  Ger- 
man Bible.  By  his  Edict  of  Toleration,  June  23, 
1781,  he  secured  to  all  Protestants  throughout 
the  Austrian  states  their  civil  rights  and  freedom 
of  worship,  '  in  houses  of  jjrayer  without  bells  or 
towers.'.  ,  .  He  zealously  followed  up  Maria 
Theresa's  policy  of  consoliilating  Austria  into  one 
state ;  and  it  was  this  course  which  made  him 
enemies.  He  offended  the  powerful  nobility  of 
Hungary  by  al)olishing  serfdom  (November  1, 
1781),  and  the  whole  people  by  the  measures  he 
took  to  promote  the  use  of  the  German  language. 
In  the  Netherlands,  he  alienated  from  him  the 
powerfid  clergy  by  his  innovations;  and  they 
stirred  up  against  him  the  people,  already  ag- 
grieved by  the  loss  of  some  of  their  ancient  lib- 
erties. A  revolution  broke  out  among  them  in 
1788,  and  was  threatening  to  extend  to  Hungary 
antl  Bohemia,  when  the  emperor  sudtlenlj'  died, 
still  in  the  full  vigor  of  manhood,  at  the  age  of 
forty-nine,  February  20,  1790.  .  .  .  After  his 
death,  tlie  progress  of  reform  was  checked  in 
Austria;  but  he  had  awakened  new  and  strong 
forces  there,  and  a  complete  return  to  the  ancient 
system  was  Impossible.  .  .  .  Leopold  II.  (1790- 
1792),  who  succeeded  his  brother  Joseph  II.,  both 
in  Austria  and  as  emperor,  was  a  self-indulgent 
but  prudent  ruler.  " — C.  T.  Lewis,  Hint,  of  Ger- 
m,n,,,.  I,K-.  n.  c/i.  24.  wrt.  8- IS. 

A.  D.  1772-1773.— The  first  Partition  of  Po- 
land,    See  Poland:   A.  1)    17();5-177:! 

A.  D.   1787.  —  Prussian  intervention  in  Hol- 
land.— Restoration  of  the  expelled  stadtholder. 


See    NETirERLAXDS   (Holland);     A.   D.    1746- 
1787. 

A.  D.  1791. — The  forming  of  the  Coalition 
against  French  democracy.  See  France:  A.  D. 
1790-1791;  ami  1791  (.Iii.v— September). 

A.  D.  1791-1792.— The  question  of  war  with 
France,  and  the  question  of  the  Partition  of 
Poland. — Motives  and  action  of  Prussia  and 
Austria, — "After  the  acceptance  of  the  Consti- 
tution by  Louis  XVI.  [September  —  see  France: 
A.  D.  1791  (July — September)],  the  Emperor 
indulged  for  a  time  a  confident  hope,  that  the 
French  question  was  solved,  and  that  he  was 
relieved  from  all  fear  of  trouble  from  that  quarter. 
He  had  cares  enough  upon  him  to  make  him 
heartily  congratulate  himself  on  this  result.  .  .  . 
In  foreign  allairs,  the  Polish  questif)n  —  the  next 
in  importance  to  the  French  —  was  still  unsettled, 
and  dailj-  presented  fresh  difficulties.  .  .  .  The 
fact  that  Russia  began  to  show  the  greatest  fa- 
vour to  the  Emigres,  and  to  preach  at  Berlin  and 
Vienna  a  crusade  against  the  wicked  Jacobins, 
only  served  to  confirm  the  Emperor  in  his  peace- 
ful sentiments.  He  rightl_v  concluded  that  Cath- 
arine wished  to  entangle  the  Gennan  Powers  in  a 
struggle  with  France,  that  she  might  have  her 
own  way  iu  Poland;  and  he  was  not  at  all  in- 
clined to  be  the  dupe  of  so  shallow  an  artifice. 
...  At  the  same  time  he  set  about  bringing  his 
alliance  with  Prussia  to  a  definite  conclusion,  in 
order  to  secure  to  himself  a  firm  support  for 
every  emergency.  On  the  17th  of  November  — 
a  week  after  the  enactment  of  the  tirst  edict 
against  the  Emigres  —  Prince  Reuss  made  a  com- 
munication on  this  subject  to  the  Prussian  ^liu- 
istry,  and  on  this  occasioti  declared  himself  cm- 
]iowercil  to  commence  at  any  moment  the  formal 
draft  of  an  alliance.  .  .  ,  '  Wc  are  now  con- 
vinced,' wrote  the  Ministers  to  their  ambassador 
at  Vienna,  'that  Austria  will  undertake  nothing 
against  France.'  This  persuasion  was  soon  after- 
wards fully  confirmed  by  Kauuitz,  who  descanted 
in  the  severest  terms  on  the  intrigues  of  the  Emi- 
gres on  the  Rhine,  which  it  was  not  in  the  interest 
of  an}-  Power  to  supjiort.  It  was  ridiculous,  he 
said,  in  the  French  Princes,  and  in  Russia  and 
Spain,  to  declare  the  acceptance  of  the  constitu- 
tion by  the  King  compulsory,  and  therefore  void ; 
and  still  more  so  to  dispute  the  right  of  Louis 
XVI.  to  alter  the  constitution  at  all.  He  said 
that  they  wovdd  vainly  ende.avour  to  goad  Aus- 
tria into  a  war,  which  could  only  have  the  very 
worst  conseijuences  for  Louis  and  the  present 
predominance  of  the  moderate  party  in  France. 
.  .  .  Here,  again,  we  see  that  without  the  machi- 
nations of  the  Girondists,  the  revolutionary  war 
would  never  have  been  commenced.  It  is  true, 
indeed,  that  at  this  time  a  very  perceptible  change 
took  place  in  the  opinions  of  the  second  German 
potentate  —  the  King  of  Prussia.  luunediately 
after  the  Congress  of  Pillnitz,  great  numbers  of 
French  Emigres,  who  had  been  driven  from 
Vienna  by  the  coldness  of  Leopold,  had  betaken 
themselves  to  Berlin.  At  the  Prussian  Court  they 
met  with  a  hospitable  reception,  and  aroused  in 
the  King,  by  their  graphic  descriptions,  a  warm 
interest  for  the  victims  of  the  Revolution.  .  .  . 
He  loaded  the  Emigres  with  marks  of  favour  of 
every  kind,  and  thereby  excited  in  them  the  most 
exaggerated  hopes.  Vet  the  King  was  far  from 
intending  to  risk  any  important  interest  of  the 
State  for  the  sake  of  liis  proteges ;  he  had  no  idea 
of  pursuing  an  aggressive  policy  towards  France ; 
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and  tlie  only  point  in  wliicli  lie  difTprcil  from 
Leopold  was  in  the  fcelincr  with  wliieh  lie  regard- 
ed the  developenient  of  the  warlike  tendencies 
of  tlie  French.  His  Ministers,  moreover,  were, 
witliout  exception,  possessed  l)y  the  same  idea  as 
Prince  Kannitz;  lliat  a  French  war  would  be  a 
misfortune  to  all  Europe."  As  tlie  year  1791 
drew  towards  its  close.  "  unfavourable  news  ar- 
rived from  Paris.  The  attempts  of  the  Feuillants 
had  faileil;  J-afayettehad  separated  liiinself  from 
them  and  from  the  Court;  and  the  zimI  and  con- 
fidence of  victory  among  the  Demoerats  were 
greater  tlian  ever.  The  JEiniirres  in  Berlin  were 
juliilant;  tliey  had  always  declared  tliat  no  im- 
pression was  to  be  made  upon  the  Jacobins 
except  by  the  edge  of  the  sword,  and  tliat  all 
hopes  founded  on  tlie  stability  of  a  moderate 
middle  party  were  futile.  The  King  of  Prussia 
agreed  witli  tliem,  and  determined  to  begin  tlie 
unavoidable  struggle  as  quickly  as  possible.  He 
told  his  jMinistcrs  tliat  war  was  certain,  and  that 
Bisclioffswcrdcr  ought  to  go  once  more  to  the 
Emperor.  .  .  .  BischofFswerder,  having  received 
instructions  from  the  King  himself,  left  Berlin, 
and  arrived  in  Vienna,  after  a  speedy  journey, 
on  the  28th  of  Februarv.  But  lie  was  not  des- 
tined again  to  discuss  the  fate  of  Europe  •with 
his  Imperial  patron;  for  on  the  29th  the  small- 
pox showed  itself,  of  ■wliicji  Leopold  died  after 
three  days  sickness.  The  greatest  consternation 
and  confusion  reigned  in  Vienna.  .  .  .  Xo  one 
knew  to  whom  the  young  King  Francis  —  he  was 
as  yet  only  king  of  Hungary  and  Bohemia  — 
would  give  his  confidence,  or  what  course  he 
wouki  take;  nay,  his  weakly  and  nervous  con- 
stitution renilered  it  doubtful  whether  he  could 
bear  —  even  for  a  short  period  —  the  burdens  of 
his  office.  For  the  present  he  confirmed  the 
Ministers  in  their  places,  and  exjiressed  to  them 
his  wish  to  adhere  to  the  political  system  of  his 
father.  .  .  .  He  .  .  .  ordered  one  of  his  most  e.x- 
perienced  Generals,  Prince  IIohenlolieKirchberg, 
to  be  summoned  to  Vienna,  that  he  might  take 
council  with  Bisclioffswcrdcr  respecting  the  war- 
like measures  to  be  adopted  by  both  Powers,  in 
case  of  a  French  attack.  At  the  same  time, 
however,  the  Polish  question  was,  if  jiossible,  to 
be  brought  to  a  decision,  and  Leopold's  plan  in 
all  its  details  was  to  be  categorically  recom- 
mended for  adoption,  both  in  Berlin  and  Peters- 
burg. .  .  .  The  Austrian  Minister.  Siiielmann, 
liad  prepared  the  memoiial  on  Poland,  which 
Prince  Keuss  presented  at  Berlin,  on  the  10th  of 
March.  It  rejiresented  that  Austria  and  Prussia 
had  the  .same  interest  in  stopping  a  .source  of 
eternal  embarrassment  and  discission,  by 
strengthening  the  cause  of  peace  and  order  in 
Poland.  That  herein  lay  au  especially  powerful 
motive  to  make  the  crown  of  that  country  he- 
reditary; that  for  both  Powers  the  Elector  of 
Saxony  would  be  the  most  acceptable  wearer  of 
that  crown.  .  .  .  The  important  point,  the  me- 
morial went  on  to  say,  was  this,  that  Poland 
should  no  longer  be  dependent  on  the  predomi- 
nant infiuence  of  any  one  neighbouring  Power. 
.  .  .  When  the  King  had  read  this  memorial,  in 
which  the  Saxon-Polish  union  was  brought  for- 
ward, not  as  an  idea  of  the  feeble  Elector,  but  as 
a  projiosal  of  powerful  Austria,  lie  cried  out, 
'Vie  must  never  give  our  consent  to  this. '  He 
agreed  with  his  Ministers  in  the  conclusion  that 
nothing  would  be  more  dangerous  to  PriLssia, 
than  the  formation  of  such  a  Power  as  would  re- 


sult from  the  proposed  lasting  union  of  Poland 
and  Saxony  —  a  Power,  which,  in  alliance  with 
Austria,  could  immediately  overrun  Silesia,  and 
in  alliance  with  Russia,  might  be  fatal  to  East 
Prussia.  ...  In  the  midsl  of  this  angry  and 
anxious  excitement,  which  fora  moment  alienated 
his  heart  from  Austria,  the  King  receiveil  a  fresh 
and  iKi  less  important  despatch  from  Petersburg. 
Count  Golz  announced  the  first  direct  communi- 
cation of  Russia  respecting  Poland.  '  Should 
Poland  '  [wrote  the  Russian  Vice  Chancellor]  '  be 
firmly  and  lastingly  united  to  Saxony,  a  Power 
of  the  first  rank  will  arise,  and  one  which  will  be 
able  to  exercise  the  most  sensible  pressure  upon 
each  of  its  neighbours.  We  are  greatly  con- 
cerned in  this,  in  consequence  of  the  extension 
of  our  Polish  frontier;  and  Prussia  is  no  less  so, 
from  the  inevitable  increase  which  would  ensiii; 
of  Saxon  influence  in  the  German  Empire.  We 
therefore  suggest,  that  Prussia,  Austria,  and 
Russia,  should  come  to  an  intimate  understand- 
ing with  one  anotheron  this  most  important  sub- 
ject.'. .  .  This  communication  sounded  dilTer- 
ently  in  the  ears  of  the  King  from  that  which  he 
had  rec-eived  from  Austria.  The  fears  wliiili 
agitated  his  own  mind  and  those  of  the  Russian 
chancellor  were  identical.  While  Austria  called 
upon  him  to  commit  a  political  suicide,  Ru.ssia 
olfered  her  aid  in  averting  the  most  harassing 
danger,  and  even  opened  a  prospect  of  a  con.sider- 
able  ti-rritorial  increase.  The  King  had  no  iloulit 
to  which  of  the  two  Powers  lie  ought  to  incline. 
He  would  have  come  to  terms  with  Russia  on 
the  spot,  liad  not  au  insurmountable  obstacle  ex- 
isted in  the  new  path  which  was  opened  to  the 


treaty  of  1790;  in  which  Prussia  had  expressly 
bound  herself  to  protect  the  independence  and 
integrity  of  Poland.  .  .  .  He  decicled  tliat  there 
was  no  middle  course  between  the  Ru.ssian  and 
Austrian  jilans.  On  the  one  side  was  his  Polish 
treaty  of  1790,  the  immediate  consequence  of 
which  would  be  a  new  breach,  and  perhaps  a 
war,  with  Russia,  and  the  final  result  such  a 
strengthening  of  Poland,  as  would  throw  back 
the  Prussian  State  into  that  suliordiuate  posi- 
tion, both  in  Germany  and  Europe,  which  it  had 
occupied  in  the  seventeenth  century.  On  the 
other  side  there  was,  indeed,  a  manifest  breach 
of  faith,  but  also  the  salvation  of  Prussia  from 
a  perilous  dilemma,  and  perhaps  the  extension 
of  her  boundaries  by  a  goodly  Polish  Province. 
If  he  wavered  at  all  in  this  conflict  of  feeling, 
the  Parisian  complications  soon  put  an  end  to 
his  doubts.  In  quick  succession  came  the  an- 
nouncements that  Deles.sart's  peaceful  Jlinistry 
had  fallen;  that  King  Jjouis  had  suffered  the 
deepest  humiliation ;  and  that  the  helm  of  the 
State  had  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Girondist 
war  party.  A  declaration  of  war  on  the  jjart  of 
France  against  Francis  II.  might  be  daily  ex 
pected,  and  the  Ru.ssian- Polish  contest  would 
then  only  form  the  less  inqiortant  moiety  of  the 
Euroijean  catastrophe.  Austria  would  now  be 
occupied  for  a  long  time  in  the  West;  there 
could  be  no  more  question  of  the  formation  of  a 
Poli.sli-Saxon  State;  and  Atistria  could  no  longer 
be  reckoned  upon  to  jn'otcct  the  constitution  of 
1791,  or  even  to  repel  a  Russian  invasion  of 
Poland.  Prussia  was  bound  to  aid  the  Austrians 
against  France,  and  for  many  months  the  King  had 
cherished  no  more  ardent  wish  than  to  fulfil  this 
obligation  with  all  his  power.     Simultaneously 
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to  o]ipose  the  Empress  Catharine,  was  nut 
of  the  question.  .  .  .  The  King  wrote  on  the 
12tli  of  March  to  liis  Ministers  as  follows:  .  .  . 
'  Russia  is  not  far  reniovcd  from  thoughts  of  a 
new  partition;  and  this  would  indeed  be  the 
mo.st  elTeftual  means  of  limiting  the  power  of  a 
Polish  King,  wliether  hereditar}'  or  elective.  1 
doubt,  liovvever,  whether  in  this  case  a  suitable 
compensation  could  be  found  for  Asutria ;  and 
whether,  after  such  a  curtailment  of  the  power 
of  Poland,  tlie  Elector  of  Saxony  would  accept 
tlie  crown.  Y'et  if  Austria  could  be  compensated, 
tlie  Russian  plan  would  be  the  most  advanta- 
geous for  Prussia. — always  provided  tliat  Prussia 
received  tlie  wliole  left  bank  of  tlu;  Vistula,  by 
tlie  acquisition  of  wliich  that  distant  frontier  — 
so  hanl  to  be  defended  —  would  be  well  rounded 
olT.  This  is  my  judgment  respecting  Polish 
alTairs. '  This  was  Poland's  sentence  of  death. 
It  was  not,  as  we  have  seen,  the  result  of  a  long- 
existing  greed,  but  a  suddenlj'  seized  expedient, 
which  seemed  to  be  accompanied  with  the  least 
evil,  in  the  midst  of  an  unexampled  European 
crisis.  ...  On  the  20tli  of  April  the  French 
National  Assembly  proclaimeil  war  against  the 
King  of  Hungary  and  Bohemia.  A  fortuight 
later  the  Prince  of  IIohenlohe-Kirchberg  ap- 
peared in  Berlin  to  settle  some  common  plan  for 
the  campaign:  and  at  the  same  time  Kaunitz  di- 
rected Prince  Reuss  to  enter  into  negociatious  on 
the  political  question  of  expenditure  and  com- 
]iensation.  Count  Schulenburg  .  .  .  immediate- 
ly sent  a  reply  to  the  Prince,  to  the  effect  that 
Prussia  —  as  it  had  uniformly  declared  since  the 
previous  summer  —  could  only  engage  in  the  war 
on  condition  of  receiving  an  adequate  compensa- 
tion. .  .  .  Both  statesmen  well  knew  with  what 
secret  mistrust  each  of  these  Powers  contem- 
plated the  aggrandizement  of  the  other;  their 
deliberations  were  therefore  conducted  with  slow 
and  anxious  caution,  and  months  passed  liy  be- 
fore their  respective  ilemands  were  reduced  to 
any  definite  sliape." — H.  von  Sybel,  History  of 
the  French  RrrnJiitiori,  hk.  4,  eh.  1  (r.  2). 

A.  D.  1792. —  Accession  of  the  Emperor 
Francis  II. 

A.  D.  1792-1793. — War  with  Revolutionary 
France. — The  Coalition.  See  Fuanci;:  A.  1). 
1791-1792;  1792  (Afuii,— Jltly),  and  (Ski'TKM- 
BER — December);  1792-1793  (December — Feb- 
ruary); 1793  (FEBRfAKY  —  April),  (Mahcii — 
Septkmuhr),  and  (.Ifi.v — December). 

A.  D.  1792-1796. — The  second  and  third  Par- 
titions of  Poland.  See  Poi,.\XD:  A.  D.  1791- 
1792;  anil  1793-179(i. 

A.  D,  1794.— Withdravyal  of  Prussia  from 
the  Coalition. — French  conquest  of  the  Aus- 
trian Netherlands  and  successes  on  the  Rhine. 
See  France:  A.  I).  1794(.MAiaii — .Iii.v). 

A.  D.  1795. — Treaty  of  Basle  betvyeen  Prus- 
sia and  France. — Crumbling  of  the  Coalition. 
See  Fuaxck:   A.  1).  1794-179.")  (Octobki!— May). 

A,  D.  1796-1797. — Expulsion  of  Austria  from 
Italy. —  Bonaparte's  first  campaigns. —  Ad- 
vance of  Moreau  and  Jourdan  beyond  the 
Rhine. — Their  retreat. — Peace  preliminaries  of 
Leoben.  See  Kkanc  i;:  ,\.1>.  17!Mi  (.Vimiii. — Oc- 
tober); and  179(1-1797  (Oci-dbkr — .Veitii,). 

A.  D.  i797(Octoberi.— The  Treaty  of  Campo 
Formio  between  Austria  and  France. — Aus- 
trian cession  of  the  Netherlands  and  Lombardy 
and  acquisition  of  Venice.  See  Fr.vxce:  A.  1). 
1797  (May — Octobeki. 


A.  D.  1798. — The  second  Coalition  against 
Revolutionary  France. — Prussia  and  the  Em- 
pire withheld  from  it.  See  Fr.\.nce:  A.  D. 
179.S-1799  (Ar(;rsT— AiMiii.). 

A.  D.  1799.— The  Congress  at  Rastadt.— 
Murder  of  French  envoys.  See  France:  A.  D. 
1799  (Apr II. — September). 

A.  D.  1800  (May— December).— The  disas- 
trous campaigns  of  Marengo  and  Hohenlinden. 
See  France:  A.  I).  ISOO-lSin  (,AIay— Febru- 
ary). 

A.  D.  1801-1803.— The  Peace  of  Luneville. 
— Territorial  cessions  and  changes. — The  set- 
tlement of  indemnities  in  the  Empire. — Con- 
fiscation and  secularization  of  the  ecclesiasti- 
cal principalities. — Absorption  of  Free  Cities. 
—  Re-constitution  of  the  Electoral  College. — 
■'  By  the  treaty  of  Luneville,  which  the  Emperor 
Francis  was  obliged  to  subscribe,  'not  only  as 
Emperor  of  Austria,  but  in  the  name  of  the  Ger- 
man empire,'  Belgium  and  all  the  left  bank  of 
the  Rhine  were  again  formally  ceded  to  France; 
Lombardy  was  erected  into  an  independent  state, 
and  the  Adige  declared  the  boundary  betwixt  it 
and  the  dominions  of  Austria;  Venice,  with  all 
its  territorial  possessions  as  far  as  the  Adige,  was 
guaranteed  to  Austria;  the  Duke  of  Modcna  re- 
ceived the  Brisgau  in  exchange  for  his  duchy, 
which  was  annexed  to  the  Cisalpine  republic;  the 
Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany,  the  Emperor's  brother, 
gave  up  his  dominions  to  the  infant  Duke  of 
Parma,  a  branch  of  the  Spanish  family  [who  was 
thereupon  raised  to  royal  rank  by  the  tiat  of 
B<jiiaparte,  who  transformed  the  graud-duchy  of 
Tuscany  into  the  kingdom  of  Etruria],  on  the 
promise  of  an  iudemnitj'  in  Germany;  France 
abandoned  Kehl,  Cassel,  and  Ehrenbreitsteiii,  on 
condition  that  these  forts  should  remain  in  the 
situation  in  which  they  were  when  given  up;  the 
jiriiices  dispossessed  b}'  the  cession  of  the  left 
bank  of  the  Rhine  were  promised  an  indemnity 
in  the  bosom  of  the  Empire;  the  independence  of 
the  Batavian,  Helvetic,  Ci-salpine  and  Ligurian 
republics  was  guaranteed,  and  their  inhabitants 
declared  'to  have  the  power  of  choosing  what- 
ever form  of  government  they  preferred.'  These 
conditions  did  not  dilTer  materially  from  those 
contained  in  the  treaty  of  Campo  Formio.  or  from 
those  offered  by  Napoleon  previous  to  the  re- 
newal of  the  war.  .  .  .  The  article  which  com- 
pelled the  Emperor  to  subscribe  this  treaty  as 
head  of  the  empire,  as  well  as  Emperor  of  Aus- 
tria, gave  rise  in  the  sequel  ...  to  the  most 
painful  internal  divisions  in  Germany.  By  a  fun- 
dament al  law  of  the  empire,  the  Emperor  could 
not  bind  the  electors  and  states  of  which  he  was 
the  he;id,  without  either  their  concurrence  or  ex- 
Ijress  powers  to  that  elTect  previously  conferred. 
.  .  .  The  emperor  hesitated  long  bcfori^  he  sub- 
scribed such  a  condition,  which  left  the  seeds  of 
interminable  discord  in  the  Germanic  body;  but 
the  conqueror  was  inexorable,  and  no  means  of 
evasion  could  be  found.  He  vindicated  himself 
to  the  electors  in  a  dignified  letter,  dated  8th  Feb- 
ruary 1801.  file  day  before  that  when  the  treaty 
was  signed.  .  .  .  The  electors  and  princes  of  the 
empire  felt  the  force  of  this  touching  appeal; 
they  commiserated  the  situation  of  the  lirst  mon- 
arch in  Christendom,  compelled  to  throw  him- 
self (Ui  his  subjects  for  forgiveness  of  a  step 
which  he  could  not  avoiil;  and  one  of  the  first 
steps  of  the  Diet  of  the  empire,  assembled  after 
the  treaty  of  Luneville  was  signed,  was  to  give 
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it  tlipir  solemn  ratification,  grounded  on  the  ex- 
traordinary sitiialiou  in  which  the  Emperor  was 
then  placed.  Hut  the  (piestion  of  indemnities  to 
the  disi)os.ses.sed  |iriiice.s  wa.s  long  and  warmly 
agitated.  It  continued  for  above  two  years  to 
distract  the  Germanic  body ;  the  intervention  both 
of  France  and  Hiissia  was  recjuired  to  prevent  the 
sword  being  drawn  in  these  internal  disputes; 
and  by  the  magnitude  of  the  changes  which  were 
idtimately  made,  and  the  habit  of  looking  to 
foreign  protection  which  was  acquired,  the  foun- 
dation was  lai<l  of  that  league  to  siipport  sepa- 
rate interests  which  afterwards,  iinder  the  name 
of  the  Confederation  of  the  Rhine,  so  well  served 
the  purposes  of  French  ambition,  and  broke  up  the 
venerable  fabric  of  the  German  empire." — Sir  A. 
Alison.  IfiM.  of  Europe.  1789-181.5,  ch.  ;52  (c.  7).— 
"Germany  lost  by  this  treaty  about  24,000  square 
miles  of  its  best  territory  "and  8,.")()0.000  of  its 
people ;  while  the  princes  were  indemnitied  by  the 
plunder  of  their  peers.  But  the  hardest  task,  the 
satisfactory  distribution  of  this  plunder,  remained. 
While  the  Diet  at  Regensburg,  after  much  com- 
plaint and  management,  assigned  the  arrange- 
ment of  these  affairs  to  a  committee,  the  princely 
bargainers  were  in  Paris,  employing  the  most  dis- 
graceful means  to  obtain  the  favor  of  Talleyrand 
and  other  inlluential  diplomatists.  On  the  2.5th 
of  February.  1803,  the  tinal  decision  of  the  dele- 
gation or  committee  of  the  empire  was  adopted 
hy  the  Diet,  and  promulgated  with  the  approval 
of  the  emperor,  Francis  II.,  and  of  Prussia  and 
Bavaria.  It  confiscated  all  the  spiritual  princi- 
palities in  Germany,  except  that  tlie  Elector  of 
Maj'ence,  Charles  Theodore  of  Dallierg,  received 
Regensburg,  Ascliaffenburg.  and  AVetzlar,  as  an 
indemnity,  and  retained  a  seat  and  a  voice  in  the 
imperial  Diet.  Of  the  48  free  cities  of  the  em- 
pire, six  only  remained  —  Hamburg.  Hremen,  Lu- 
beck,  Frankfort,  Xuremburg.  and  Augsl)urg. 
Austria  obtained  the  bishoprics  of  Trent  and 
Brixen:  Prussia,  as  a  compensation  for  the  loss 
of  1,018  square  miles  with  122.000  inhabitants 
west  of  the  Rhine,  received  4.87.5  square  ndles, 
with  .580,000  inhabitants,  including  the  endow- 
ments of  the  religious  houses  of  Ilildeslieim  and 
Paderborn,  and  most  of  MVinster:  also  Erfurt  and 
Eichsfeld,  and  the  free  cities  of  Xordhausen. 
Mulhausen,  and  Goslar;  Hanover  obtained  Osna- 
bruck;  to  Bavaria,  in  cxclian'.'e  for  the  Palatinate. 
were  assigned  Wiirzburg,  Bamlx-rg,  Freisingen. 
Augsburg,  and  Pa.ssau,  besides  a  number  of  cities 
of  the  empire,  in  all  about  (j.  1.50  square  miles, 
to  compensate  for  4.240.  vastly  increasing  its  po- 
litical importance.  Wirtendierg.  too,  was  richly 
compensated  for  the  loss  of  the  Morapelirard  by 
the  confiscation  of  monastery  entlowments  an<l 
free  cities  in  Suabia.  But  Baden  made  the  Ijest 
bargain  of  all.  receiving  about  1,270  square  miles 
of  land,  formerly  belonging  to  bishops  or  lo  the 
Palatinate,  in  exchange  for  170.  After  this  ac- 
quisition, Baden  extended,  though  in  patches, 
from  the  Xeckar  to  the  Swiss  border.  By  build- 
ing u])  these  three  South  German  states,  Xapoleon 
sought  to  erect  a  barrier  for  himself  against  Aus- 
tria and  Prussia.  With  the  same  design,  Hesse- 
Darmstadt  and  Xassau  were  much  enlarged. 
There  were  multitudes  of  smaller  changes,  under 
the  name  of  "compensations  and  indemnities.' 
Four  new  lay  electorates  were  establisheil  in  the 
place  of  the  three  secularized  prelacies.  au<l  were 
given  to  Baden,  Wirtemberg,  Hesse-Cassel,  and 
Snlzburg.     But  they  never  had  occasion  to  take 


part  in  the  election  of  an  empferor." — C.  T.  Lewis, 
llixt.  of  Giriiiann.  eh.  2.5.  nect.  26-27. 

Also  ix:  A.  Thiers.  Ilut.  of  the  ConKiilate  <ind 
the  Empire.  ///,-.  7  (iml  1.5  (/•.  1)  —.7.  I{.  Seeley,  Life 
and  I'iiiK-i  of  .'^liiii.  jit.   1.  eh.  4  {r.  1). 

A.  D.  1803.  —  Bonaparte's  seizure  of  Han- 
over in  his  war  with  England.  See  Fu^vNCi.;: 
A.  D.  lS02-|.s(i;!. 

A.  D.  1805  (January  —  April).  —  The  third 
Coalition  against  France. — Prussian  Neutral- 
ity. See  FuAN(K:  A.  1).  1.805  ^.I,VM  akv— 
Armi,). 

A.  D.  1805  (September — December!.— Napo- 
leon's overwhelming  campaign. — The  catas- 
trophes at  Ulra  and  Austerlitz.  See  Fit\X(K: 
A.  D.  180.5  (.M.\i:rn—I)KeKMi5i;K). 

A.  D.  1805-1806.— The  Peace  of  Presburg.— 
Territorial  losses  of  Austria.  —  Aggrandize- 
ment of  Bavaria  and  Wiirtemberg,  which  be- 
come kingdoms,  and  Baden  a  grand  duchy. — 
The  Confederation  of  the  Rhine. — End  of  the 
Holy  Roman  Empire. — "  ( )n  tlie  (Stii  of  Decem- 
ber, hostilities  ceased,  and  the  Russians  retired 
by  way  of  Galieia,  but  in  accordance  with  the 
terms  of  the  armistice,  the  French  troops  con- 
tinued to  occupy  all  the  lands  they  had  invaded, 
Auslria,  Tyrol.  Venetia,  Carniola.Carinthia.  and 
Styria;  within  Bohenua  they  were  to  have  the 
circle  of  Tabor,  together  with  Brno  and  Znoymo 
in  ^Moravia  ami  Pozsony  (Pressburg)  in  Iliuigarv. 
The  Morava  (March)  and  the  Hungarian  frontier 
formed  the  line  of  demarcation  between  the  two 
armies.  A  definitive  peace  was  signed  at  Press- 
burg on  the  26th  of  December,  180.5.  Austria 
recognized  the  coniiuesis  of  France  in  Holland 
and  Switzerland  and  the  annexation  of  Genoa, 
and  ceded  to  the  kingdom  of  Italy  Friuli,  Istria, 
Dalmatia  with  its  islan<ls.  and  the  Boeehe  di 
Cattaro.  A  little  later,  by  the  explanatory  Act 
of  Fontainebleau.  she  lost  the  last  of  her  posses- 
sions to  the  west  of  the  Isouzo,  when  she  ex- 
changed those  portions  of  the  counties  of  Gorico 
and  Gradisca  which  are  situated  on  the  right 
bank  of  that  river  for  the  county  of  !Montefalcone 
in  Istria.  The  new  kingdoms  of  Bavaria  and 
Wurteml)erg  [brought  into  existence  by  this 
treaty,  through  the  recognition  of  them  i)y  the 
Emperor  Francis]  were  aggrandized  at  the  ex- 
pense of  Austria.  Bavaria  obtained  Vorarlberg, 
the  county  of  Hohenembs,  the  town  of  Lindau. 
and  the  whole  of  Tyrol,  with  Brixen  and  Trent. 
Austrian  Suabia  was  given  to  Wiirtemberg,  while 
Breisgau  and  the  Ortenau  were  bestowed  on  the 
new  grand-duke  of  Baden.  One  compensation 
alone,  the  duchy  of  Salzburg,  fell  to  Austria  for 
all  her  sacrifices,  and  this  has  remained  in  her 
possession  ever  since.  The  old  bishopric  of  Wiirz- 
burg was  created  an  elet^torate  and  granted  to 
Ferdinand  HI.  of  Tuscany  and  Salzburg.  Alto- 
gether the  monarchy  lost  about  23.400  scpiare 
miles  and  nearly  3,000.000  of  inhabitants.  She 
lost  Tyrol  with  its  brave  and  loyal  inhabitants 
and  the  Vorlande  which  had  assured  Austrian  in- 
fluence in  Germany:  every  possession  on  the 
Rhine,  in  the  Black  Forest,  and  on  the  Lower 
Danube;  she  no  longer  touched  either  Switzer- 
land or  Italy,  .md  she  ceased  to  be  a  maritime 
power.  Besides  all  this,  she  had  to  i»ay  forty 
millions  for  the  expenses  of  the  war,  while  she 
was  exhausted  by  contributions  and  requisitions. 
Vienna  had  suffered  much,  and  the  French  army 
had  carried  off  the  2,000  cannons  and  the  100,000 
guns  which  had  been  contained  in  her  arsenals. 
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On  the  16tli  of  Jainiary,  1806,  the  emperor  Fran- 
cis returiRMl  to  his  capital.  He  was  enthusiasti- 
CJilly  rcccivcci.  and  the  Viennese  relumed  to  the 
luxurious  and  easy  way  of  life  which  has  always 
cliaracterizeil  them.  .  .  .  Austria  seemed  no  longer 
to  have  any  part  to  play  in  German  politics. 
Bavaria.  Wiirtemherg  and  Baden  had  been  formed 
into  a  separate  league  —  the  Confederation  of  the 
Rhine — under  French  protection.  On  the  1st  of 
August,  1806.  these  states  announced  to  the 
Reichstag  at  Katisbon  that  they  looked  upon  the 
empire  as  at  an  end.  and  on  the  6tli.  Francis  II. 
formally  resigned  the  empire  altogether,  and  re- 
leased all  the  inijierial  olHcials  from  their  engage- 
ments to  him.  Thus  the  sceptre  (jf  Charlemagne 
fell  from  the  hands  of  the  dynasty  which  had 
held  it  without  interruption  from  1438." — L. 
Leger.  /AV.  of  Aiixtrii-IIintf/,iri/.  ch.  2.i. — "Every 
bond  of  union  was  dissolved  with  the  diet  of  the 
empire  and  with  the  imperial  chamber.  The 
barons  and  counts  of  the  empire  and  the  petty 
princes  were  mediatised ;  the  princes  of  Hohen- 
lohe.  Oettingen,  Schwarzenberg,  Tliuru,  and  Ta-xis, 
the  Truchsess  von  Waldburg,  FUrstenberg,  Fug- 
ger,  Leiningen.  Lbwenstein.  Solms,  Hesse-Hom- 
burg,  WiedUunkel.  and  Orange-Fulda,  became 
subject  to  the  neighbouring  Rhenish  confeder- 
ated princes.  Of  the  remaining  six  imperial  free 
cities.  Augsljurg  and  Xuremberg  fell  to  Bavaria; 
Frankfurt,  under  the  title  of  grand-duchy,  to  the 
ancient  elector  of  ilayence.  who  was  again  trans- 
ferred thither  from  Katisbon.  Tlie  ancient  Hanse- 
towns,  Hamburg,  Liibeek.  and  Bremen,  alone 
retained  their  freedom." — \V.  Jlenzel,  Hixt.  of 
Geriiianij.  rli.  203  (r.  3). — "\  swift  succession  of 
triumphs  had  left  only  one  thing  still  preventing 
the  full  recognition  of  the  Corsican  warrior  as 
sovereign  of  Western  Europe,  and  that  one  was 
the  existence  of  the  old  Romano-Germanic  Em- 
pire. Xapoleon  lia<l  not  long  assumed  his  new 
title  when  he  began  to  mark  a  distinction  between 
'la  France'  and  '  I'Empire  Frangaise.'  France 
had,  since  A.  D.  1792,  advanced  to  the  Rhine, 
and,  by  the  annexation  of  Piedmont,  had  over- 
stepped the  Alps;  the  French  Empire  included, 
besides  the  kingdom  of  Italy,  a  mass  of  depen- 
dent states.  Xaples,  Holland,  Switzerland,  and 
many  German  principalities,  the  allies  of  France 
in  the  same  sense  in  which  the  '  socii  populi  Ro- 
mani '  were  allies  of  Rome.  Wlien  the  last  of 
Pitt's  coalitions  had  been  destroyed  at  Austerlitz. 
and  Austria  had  made  her  submis-sion  by  the 
|)eace  of  Presburg.  the  conqueror  felt  that  his 
liour  was  come.  He  had  now  overcome  two 
Emperors,  those  of  Austria  and  Russia,  cl.iiming 
to  represent  the  old  and  new  Rome  respectively, 
and  iiad  in  eighteen  months  createtl  more  kings 
than  the  occupants  of  the  Germanic  throne  in  as 
many  centuries.  It  was  time,  he  thought,  to 
sweep  away  obsolete  pretensions,  and  claim  the 
sole  inheritance  of  that  Western  Empire,  of  which 
the  titles  and  ceremonies  of  his  court  presented  a 
grotesque  imitation.  The  task  was  an  easy  one 
after  what  had  bi^en  already  accomplished.  Pre- 
vious wars  and  treaties  had  so  redistril)uted  the 
territories  and  changed  the  constitution  of  the 
Germanic  Empire  that  it  couhl  hardly  be  said  to 
exist  in  anything  but  name.  .  .  .  The  Emperor 
Francis,  partly  foreboding  the  events  that  were 
at  han<l.  partly  in  order  to  meet  Napoleon's  as- 
sumption of  the  imperial  name  by  depriving  that 
name  of  its  peculiar  meaning,  began  in  A.  O. 
1805  to  stj'le   himself   'Hereditary  Emperor  of 


Austria.'  while  retaining  at  the  same  time  his 
former  title.  The  next  act  of  the  drama  was  one 
in  which  we  may  more  readily  pardon  the  am- 
bition of  a  foreign  conijueror  than  the  traitorous 
selfishness  of  the  German  princes,  who  broke 
every  tie  of  ancient  friendship  and  duty  to  grovel 
at  his  throne.  By  the  Act  of  the  Confedera- 
tion of  the  Rhine,  signed  at  Paris,  July  12th, 
1806,  Bavaria,  Wurtemberg,  Baden,  and  several 
other  states,  sixteen  in  all.  withdrew  from  the 
body  and  repudiated  the  laws  of  the  Empire, 
while  on  August  1st  the  French  envoy  at  Re- 
gensburg  announced  to  the  Diet  that  his  master, 
who  liad  consented  to  become  Protector  of  tlie 
Confederate  i)rinces,  no  longer  recognized  the 
existence  of  the  Empire.  Francis  II.  resolved  at 
once  to  anticipate  this  new  Odoacer.  and  by  a 
declaration,  dated  August  6th,  1806,  resigned  the 
imperial  dignity.  His  deed  states  that  finding 
it  impossible,  in  the  altered  st.ile  of  things,  to 
fulfil  the  obligations  imposed  by  his  capitula- 
tion, he  considers  as  dissolved  the  bonds  which 
attached  him  to  the  Germanic  body,  releases 
from  their  allegiance  the  states  who  formed  it, 
and  retires  to  the  government  of  his  hereditary 
dominions  under  the  title  of  'Emperor  of  Aus- 
tria.' Throughout,  the  term  'German  Empire' 
(Deutsches  Reich)  is  employed.  But  it  was  the 
crown  of  Augustus,  of  Constantine,  of  Charles,  of 
ilaximiliau.  that  Francis  of  Hapsburg  laid  down, 
and  a  new  era  in  the  world's  history  was  marked 
by  the  fall  of  its  most  venerable  institution. 
One  thousand  and  six  j'cars  after  Leo  the  Pope 
had  crowned  the  Prankish  king,  eighteen  hun- 
dred and  fifty-eight  years  after  Ciesar  had  con- 
quered at  Pharsalia.  the  Holy  Roman  Empire 
came  to  its  end." — J.  Bryce,  The  Holy  lioman, 
Kiiipiri'.  rli.  30. 

A.  D.  i8o6  (January — August). — The  Con- 
federation of  the  Rhine. — Cession  of  Hanover 
to  Prussia. — Double  dealing  and  weakness  of 
the  latter. — Her  submission  to  Napoleon's  in- 
sults and  wrrongs. — Final  goading  of  the  na- 
tion to  war. —  "  The  object  at. which  all  French 
politicians  liad  aimed  since  the  outbreak  of  the 
Revolutionary  War.  the  exclusion  of  both  Aus- 
tria and  Prussia  from  influence  in  Western  Ger- 
many, was  now  completely  attained.  The  tri- 
umph of  French  statesmanshij).  the  consumma- 
tion of  two  centuries  of  German  discord,  was 
seen  in  the  Act  of  Federation  subscribed  by  the 
Western  German  Sovereigns  in  the  summer  of 
1806.  By  this  Act  the  Kings  of  Bavaria  and 
Wi'irteml)erg,  the  Elector  of  Baden,  and  13  minor 
princes,  united  themselves,  in  the  League  known 
as  the  Rhenish  Confederacy,  unilcr  the  protection 
of  the  French  Emperor,  and  undertook  to  fur- 
nish contingents,  amounting  to  63,000  men,  in  all 
wars  in  which  the  French  Empire  should  engage. 
Their  connection  with  the  ancient  Germanic 
Body  was  completely  severed ;  the  very  town  in 
which  the  Diet  of  the  Empire  had  held  its  meet- 
ings was  annexed  Ijy  one  of  the  members  of  the 
Confederacy.  The  Confederacy  itself,  with  a 
population  of  8.000,000.  bel'ame  for  all  purposes 
of  war  and  foreign  policy  a  j)art  of  France.  Its 
armies  were  organised  by  French  olHeers;  its 
frontiers  were  fortilied  by  French  enirineers;  its 
treaties  were  made  for  it  at  Paris.  In  the  domes- 
tic changes  which  took  place  within  these  States 
the  work  of  consolidation  begun  in  ISdl  was  car- 
ried forward  with  increased  vigour.  Scores  of 
tiny  principalities  which  had  escaped  dissolution 
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in  the  earlier  iiiovcnuiit  were  now  absorbeil  by 
tbeir  stronger  ncighliimis.  .  .  .  With  tlie  cstab- 
lisliMicnt  of  the  KIk  iiisli  Confederaey  and  the 
eomniest  of  Najiles.  Napoleon's  empire  reaehed, 
bill  did  not  overpass,  tlie  limits  within  which  the 
sovereitcnty  of  France  miirht  probalily  have  been 
loiii:  maintained.  ...  If  we  may  jiidire  from 
the  fecliiii;  with  whicli  Napoleon  was  rcjrardcd 
in  Germany  down  to  the  middle  of  the  year  l.SOli, 
anil  in  Italy  down  to  a  much  later  date,  the  Em- 
pire then  foiindeil  might  have  been  ])erniaiieiitly 
upheld,  if  Napoleon  had  abstained  from  attack 
ing  other  .States."  During  the  winter  of  ISdIi. 
Count  Ilaiigwitz,  tlie  Prussian  minister,  had  vis- 
ited Paris  "for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  some 
modilication  in  the  treaty  which  he  had  signed 
l^at  the  palace  of  SchiMibriinn,  near  Vienna]  on  be- 
half of  Prussia  tiflcr  the  battle  of  Austerlitz. 
The  principal  feature  in  that  treaty  had  been  the 
gr.iiit  of  Hanover  to  Prussia  by  the  French  Em- 
peror in  return  fur  its  allian<-e.  This  was  the 
jioiut  which  above  all  others  e.\cited  King  Fred 
erick  William's  fears  and  scruples.  He  desired 
to  acquire  Hanover,  but  he  also  desired  to  derive 
his  title  rather  from  its  English  owner  [King 
George  HI.,  who  was  also  Elector  of  Hanover] 
than  from  its  Frencli  invader.  It  was  the  object 
of  Haiigwitz'  visit  to  Paris  to  obtain  an  altera- 
tion in  the  terms  of  the  treaty  which  should 
make  the  Prussian  occupation  of  Hanover  ap- 
pear to  be  merely  jirovisional,  and  reserve  to  the 
King  of  England  at  least  a  nominal  voice  in  its 
ultimate  transfer.  In  full  eontldcucc  that  Napo- 
leon would  agree  to  such  a  change,  the  King  of 
Prn.ssia,  on  taking  possession  of  Hanover  in  Jan- 
uary, l^fllli.  concealed  the  fact  of  its  cession  to 
himself  by  Napoleon,  and  published  an  untruth- 
ful ]iroclamation.  .  .  .  The  bitter  truth  that  the 
treaty  bet  ween  France  and  Prussia  contained  no 
sin.gle  word  reserving  the  rights  of  the  Elector, 
and  that  the  very  idea  of  (jiialifying  the  abso- 
lute cessiim  of  Hanover  was  an  afterthought, 
lay  hidden  in  the  conscience  of  the  Prussian 
Government.  Never  hail  a  Government  more 
completely  placed  itself  at  the  mercy  of  a  pitiless 
enemy.  Count  Ilaugwitz.  on  reaching  J-'aris. 
was  received  by  Napoleon  with  a  storm  of  iudig- 
natiou  and  contempt.  Napoleon  declared  that 
the  ill-faith  of  Prussia  had  made  an  end  even  of 
that  miserable  pact  which  had  been  extorted 
after  Austerlitz,  and  insisted  that  Prus.sia  should 
openly  defy  Great  Britain  by  closing  the  ports  of 
Northern  Germany  to  British  vessels,  and  by  de- 
claring itself  endowed  liy  Napoleon  with  Han- 
over in  virtue  of  Napoleon's  own  right  of  con- 
quest. Haugwitz  signed  a  second  and  more 
humiliating  treaty  [Feliruarv  lo]  embodying 
these  conditions;  and  the  Prussian  Gnvernmeiit. 
now  brought  into  the  depths  of  contempt,  but 
unready  for  immediate  war,  executed  the  orders 
of  its  master.  ...  A  decree  was  published  ex- 
cluding the  ships  of  England  from  the  ports  of 
Prussia  and  from  those  of  Hanover  itself  (March 
28,  18(Hi).  It  was  promptly  followed  by  the  seiz- 
ure of  400  Prussian  ves.sels  in  British  harbours, 
and  liy  the  total  extinction  of  Prussian  maritime 
commerce  by  British  jirivateers.  Scarcely  was 
Prussia  committed  to  this  ruinous  conHiet  with 
Great  Britain  when  Napoleon  opened  negotia- 
tions for  peace  with  Mr.  Fox's  Government.  The 
first  condition  required  by  Great  Britain  was  the 
restitution  of  Hanover  to  King  George  III.  It 
was  unhesitatingly  granted  by  Napoleon.     Thus 


was  Prussia  to  be  mocked  of  its  prey,  after  it  had 
been  robbed  of  all  its  honour.  .  .  .  There  was 
scarcely  a  courtier  in  Berlin  who  did  not  feel  that 
the  yoke  of  the  French  had  become  past  endur- 
ance; even  Il.iugwitz  himself  now  considered 
war  as  a  (lueslion  of  time.  The  patriotic  party 
in  the  ca|)ital  and  the  younger  otlicers  of  the 
army  bitterly  denounced  the  dishonoured  Gov- 
I'rnmcnt.  and  urged  the  King  to  strike  for  the 
credit  of  his  country.  .  .  .  Brunswick  was  sum- 
moned to  the  King's  council  to  form  plans  of  a 
campaign;  aial  appeals  for  help  were  sent  to 
Vienna,  to  St.  Petersburg,  and  even  to  the  hoslilo 
Court  of  London.  The  condition  of  Prussia  at 
this  critical  moment  was  one  which  tilled  with 
the  deepest  alarm  those  few  patriotic  statesmen 
who  were  not  blinded  by  national  vanity  or  by  a 
slavery  to  routine.  .  .  .  Early  in  the  year  isoti  a 
paper  was  drawn  up  by  Stein,  exposing,  in  lan- 
guage seldom  used  by  a  statesman,  the  character 
of  the  men  by  whom  Frederick  William  was  sur- 
rounded, anil  declarin.i:  that  iiothing  but  a  speedy 
change  of  system  could  save  the  Pru.ssian  State 
from  utter  downfall  and  ruin.  Two  measures  of 
immediate  necessity  were  specilied  by  Stein,  the 
establishment  of  a  responsible  council  of  .Minis- 
ters, and  the  removal  of  Haugwitz  and  all  his 
friends  from  jiowcr.  .  .  .  The  army  of  Prussia 
.  .  .  was  nothing  but  the  army  of  Frederick  the 
Great  .grown  twenty  years  older.  .  .  .  All  South- 
ern Germany  was  still  in  Napoleon's  hands.  The 
appearance  of  a  Russian  force  in  Dalmatia,  after 
that  country  had  been  ceded  by  Austria  to  the 
French  Emperor,  had  .ijiven  Napoleon  an  excuse 
for  maintaining  his  troops  in  their  jiositions  be- 
yond the  lihine.  As  the  probability  of  a  war 
with  Prussia  became  .irreater  and  greater.  Napo- 
leon tightened  his  grasp  ujion  the  Confederate 
States.  Publications  originating  among  the  ]ia- 
triotie  circles  of  Austria  were  be.ginning  to  ap- 
peal to  the  German  people  to  unite  against  a 
foreign  oppressor.  An  anonymous  pamphlet, 
entitled  'Germany  in  its  Deep  Humiliation.'  was 
sold  by  various  Ijooksellers  in  Bavaria,  among 
others  by  Palm,  a  citizen  of  Nurember.g.  There 
is  no  evidence  that  Palm  was  even  acquainted 
with  the  contents  of  the  pamjddet:  but  .  .  .  Na- 
poleon .  .  .  required  a  victim  to  terrify  those 
who,  among  the  German  people,  might  be  in- 
clined to  listen  to  the  call  of  palriotisiu.  Palm 
was  not  too  obscure  for  the  new  Charlemagne. 
The  innocent  and  unolTcnding  man,  innocent 
even  of  the  honourable  crime  of  attempting  to 
save  his  country,  was  dragged  before  a  triliiinal 
of  French  soldiers,  and  executed  within  twenty- 
four  hours  of  his  trial,  in  pursuance  of  the  im- 
perative orders  of  Napoleon  (August  26).  .  .  . 
Se%'eral  years  later,  .  .  .  the  story  of  Palm's 
death  was  one  of  those  that  kindled  the  bitterest 
sense  of  wrong:  at  the  time,  it  exercised  no  in- 
fluence upon  the  course  f>f  political  events. 
Prussia  had  already  resolved  u[)on  war." — C  A. 
FylTe,  I/int.  nf  Maiki-n  Kumpi'.  r.  1,  e/i.  6-7. 

Also  in:  Sir  W.  Scott,  J.ife  of  Napnletiii,  ch. 
51-52. — J.  R.  Hci^\vy,  Life  a iitl  Times  i>f  Stein,  pt. 
2,  ch.  4-5  (('.  1). — P.  Lanfrey,  Hist,  of  jffapoleon, 
r.  2,  ch.  15. 

A.  D.  i8o6  (October).  —  Napoleon's  sudden 
invasion  of  Prussia. — The  decisive  battle  of 
Jena. — Prostration  of  the  Prussian  Kingdom. 
—  "The  Emperor  of  Russia  .  .  .  visited  Berlin, 
when  the  feelings  of  Prussia,  and  indeed  of  all 
the  neighbouring  states,  were  in   this  fever  of 
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excitement.  He  again  urged  Fretlerick  William 
to  take  up  arms  in  tlic  common  cause,  and  offered 
to  back  him  with  all  the  forces  of  his  own  great 
empire.  The  Eaglish  government,  taking  ad- 
vantage of  the  same  crisis,  sent  Lord  Morpeth  to 
Berlin,  with  offers  of  pecuniary  supplies  —  about 
the  acceptance  of  which,  however,  the  anxiety 
of  Prussia  on  the  subject  of  Hanover  created 
some  ditHculty.  Lastly,  Buonaparte,  well  in- 
formed of  what  was  passing  in  Berlin,  and  de- 
sirous, since  war  must  be,  to  hurry  Frederick 
into  the  lield  ere  the  armies  of  the  Czar  could  be 
joined  with  his,  now  poured  out  in  the  '  Moni- 
teur"  such  abuse  on  the  persons  and  characters 
of  the  Queen,  Prince  Louis,  and  every  illustrious 
I)atriot  throughout  Prussia,  that  the  general 
wrath  could  no  longer  be  held  in  check.  War- 
like preparations  of  every  kind  tilled  the  king- 
dom during  August  and  September.  On  the  1st 
of  October  the  Prussian  minister  at  Paris  pre- 
sented a  note  to  Talleyrand,  demanding,  among 
other  things,  that  the  formation  of  a  confederacy 
in  the  north  of  Germany  should  no  longer  be 
thwarted  by  French  interference,  and  that  the 
French  troops  within  the  territories  of  the  Rhen- 
ish League  should  recross  the  Rhine  into  France, 
by  the  8th  of  the  same  month  of  October.  But 
Napoleon  was  already  in  person  on  the  German 
side  of  the  Rhine ;  and  his  answer  to  the  Prus- 
sian note  was  a  general  order  to  his  own  troops, 
in  which  he  called  on  them  to  observe  in  what 
manner  a  German  sovereign  still  dared  to  insult 
the  soldiers  of  Austerlitz.  The  conduct  of  Prus- 
sia, in  thus  rushing  into  hostilities  without  wait- 
ing for  the  advance  of  the  Russians,  was  as  rash 
as  her  holding  back  from  Austria  during  the 
campaign  of  Austerlitz  had  been  cowardly.  As 
if  determined  to  profit  bj'  no  lesson,  the  Prussian 
council  also  directed  their  army  to  advance  to- 
wards the  French,  instead  of  lying  on  their  own 
frontier  —  a  repetition  of  the  great  leading  blun- 
der of  the  Austrians  in  the  preceding  year.  The 
Prussian  army  accordingly  invaded  the  Saxon 
provinces,  and  the  Elector  .  .  .  was  compelled 
to  accept  the  alliance  which  the  cabinet  of  Ber- 
lin urged  on  him,  and  to  join  his  troops  with 
those  of  the  power  by  which  he  had  been  thus 
insulted  and  wronged.  No  sooner  did  Napoleon 
know  that  the  Prus.sians  had  advanced  into  the 
heart  of  Saxony,  than  he  funned  the  plan  of  his 
campaign;  and  they,  persisting  in  their  advance, 
and  taking  up  their  position  tinally  on  the  Saale, 
afforded  him,  as  if  studiously,  the  means  of  re- 
peating, at  their  expen.se,  the  very  nianceuvres 
which  had  ruined  the  Austrians  in  the  preceding 
campaign."  The  flank  of  the  Prussian  position 
was  turned, — the  bridge  across  the  Saale,  at  Saal- 
field,  having  been  secured,  after  a  hot  engage- 
ment with  the  corps  of  Prince  Louis  of  Prussia 
who  fell  in  the  fight, — "  the  French  army  passed 
entirely  round  them;  Napoleon  seized  Naum- 
burg  and  blew  up  the  magazines  there, —  an- 
nouncing, for  the  first  time,  by  this  explosion,  to 
the  King  of  Prussia  and  his  generalissimo  the 
Duke  of  Brunswick,  that  he  was  in  their  rear. 
From  this  moment  the  Prussians  were  isolated, 
and  cut  off  from  all  their  resources,  as  completely 
as  the  army  of  Mack  was  at  L'lm,  when  the 
French  had  passed  the  Danube  and  overrun 
Suabia.  The  Duke  of  Brunswick  hastily  en- 
deavoured to  concentrate  his  for(!es  for  the  pur- 
pose of  cutting  his  way  back  again  to  the  frontier 
which  he  had  so  rashly  abandoned.     Napoleon, 


meantime,  had  posted  his  divisions  so  as  to  watch 
the  chief  passages  of  the  Saale.  and  expected,  in 
confidence,  the  assault  of  his  outwitted  opponent. 
It  was  now  that  he  found  leisure  to  answer  the 
manifesto  of  Frederick  William.  .  .  .  His  letter, 
dated  at  Gera,  is  written  in  the  most  elabi)rate 
style  of  insult.  .  .  .  The  Prussian  King  under- 
stood well,  on  learning  the  fall  of  Naumburg, 
the  imminent  danger  of  his  position ;  and  his 
army  was  forthwith  set  in  motion,  in  two  great 
masses;  the  former, where  he  was  in  person  pres- 
ent, advancing  towards  Naumburg;  the  latter 
attempting,  in  like  manner,  to  force  their  pas- 
sage through  the  French  line  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Jena.  The  King's  march  was  arrested 
at  Auerstadt  by  Davoust,  who.  after  a  severely 
contested  action,  at  length  repelled  the  assailant. 
Napoleon  himself,  meanwhile,  was  engaged  with 
the  other  great  body  of  the  Prussians.  Arriving 
on  the  evening  of  the  13th  October  at  Jena,  he 
perceived  that  the  enemy  were  ready  to  attempt 
the  advance  next  morning,  while  his  own  heavy 
train  was  still  six-and-thirty  hours'  march  in  his 
rear.  Not  discouraged  with  this  adverse  circum- 
stance, the  Emperor  laboured  all  night  in  directing 
and  encouraging  his  soldiery  to  cut  a  road  through 
the  rocks,  and  draw  up  by  that  means  such  light 
guns  as  he  had  at  command  to  a  position  on  a 
lofty  plateau  in  front  of  Jena,  where  no  man 
could  have  expected  beforehand  that  any  artil- 
lery whatever  should  be  planted.  .  .  .  Lannes 
commanded  the  centre,  Augereau  the  right,  Soult 
the  left,  and  Murat  the  reserve  and  cavalry, 
Soult  had  to  sustain  the  first  assault  of  the  Prus- 
sians, which  was  violent  —  and  sudden;  for  the 
mist  lay  so  thick  on  the  field  that  the  armies 
were  within  half-gunshot  of  each  other  ere  the 
sun  and  wind  rose  and  discovered  them,  and  on 
that  instant  Mollendorf  charged.  The  battle  was 
contested  well  for  some  time  on  this  point ;  but 
at  length  Ney  appeared  in  the  rear  of  the  Em- 
peror with  a  fresh  division;  and  then  the  French 
centre  advanced  to  a  general  charge,  before 
which  the  Prussians  were  forced  to  retire.  They 
moved  for  some  space  in  good  order;  but  Murat 
now  poured  his  masses  of  cavalry  on  them, 
storm  after  storm,  with  such  rapidity  and  vehe- 
mence that  their  rout  became  inevitable.  It 
ended  in  the  complete  breaking  up  of  the  army 
— -horse  and  foot  all  flying  together,  in  the  con- 
fusion of  panic,  upon  the  road  to  Weimar,  At 
that  point  the  fugitives  met  and  mingled  with 
their  brethren  flying,  as  confusedly  as  themselves, 
from  Auerstadt.  In  the  course  of  this  disiistrous 
day  20,000  Prussians  were  killed  or  taken,  300 
guns,  20  generals,  and  60  standards.  The  Com- 
mander-in-Chief, the  Duke  of  Brunswick,  being 
wounded  in  the  face  with  a  grape-shot,  was 
carried  early  off  the  field,  never  to  recover.  .  .  . 
The  various  routed  divisions  roamed  about  the 
country,  seeking  separately  the  means  of  escape : 
they  were  in  consequence  destined  to  fall  an 
easy  prey.  .  .  .  The  Prince  of  Ilohenlohe  at 
length  drew  together  not  less  than  50,000  of 
these  wandering  soldiers,"  and  retreated  towards 
the  Oder;  but  was  forced,  in  the  end,  to  lay 
down  his  arms  at  Prentzlow.  "His  rear,  con- 
sisting of  about  10,000.  under  the  command  of 
the  celebrated  General  Blucher.  was  so  far  be- 
hind as  to  render  it  possible  for  them  to  attempt 
escape.  Their  heroic  leader  traversed  the  coun- 
try with  them  for  some  time  unbroken,  and 
sustained  a  varietj-  of  assaults,  from  far  superior 
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numbers,  with  Uic  most  cilisliii;itt'  rcsohition. 
By  (ipgrcos.  Imwcvcr,  the  Frciicli.  under  Soult, 
hemmed  hint  in  on  one  side,  Murat  on  the  other, 
and  15ern;idotte  appeared  elose  beliind  liim.  He 
was  thus  forced  to  throw  himself  into  LubeeU, 
where  a  severe  aetion  was  fought  in  the  streets 
(if  the  town,  on  the  6tli  of  November.  The  Prus- 
sian, in  lliis  battle,  lost  4,001)  |U'isoners,  besides 
the  slain  and  wounded:  he  retreateil  to  Schwerta, 
and  there,  it  being  impossible  for  him  to  go  far- 
ther without  violating  the  neutrality  of  DemuarU, 
on  the  morning  of  the  7th.  Bluclii-r  at  length 
laid  down  his  arms.  .  .  .  The  strong  fortresses 
of  the  Prussian  monarchy  made  as  ineffectual 
resistance  as  the  armies  in  the  Held.  .  .  .  Huon;i- 
parte,  in  person,  entered  Berlin  on  the  Sotli  of 
()etol)er;  and  before  the  end  of  November,  ex- 
cejit  Konigsberg  —  where  the  King  himself  had 
found  r('fii,ge,  and  gathered  round  hiin  a  few 
thousand  troops  .  .  .  — and  a  few  less  impor- 
tant fortresses,  tlie  whole  of  the  German  posses- 
sions of  the  house  of  Brandenburg  were  in  the 
hands  of  the  corii|U(  ror.  Louis  Buona|iarte,  King 
of  Holland,  meanwhile  had  advanced  iiUo  West- 
phalia and  occupied  that  territory  also,  with 
great  jiart  of  Hanover,  East  Frieslaiid,  Embden, 
aixl  the  dominions  of  Hesse-Cas.sel." — J.  G.  Lock- 
hart,  l.ifeiif  yitiiiileon.  cli.  20, 

Also  ix:  ('.  Adams,  Grent  CdDipnigim  in 
Eiirojie  from  1796  ti>  1870,  cli.  4. — Baron  Joniini. 
Life  "f  Xit/iidecii,  cli.  9  (».  2). — Miiimir^  nf  \iiji,i- 
lerin  ilictittid  (It  St.  Ildena,  v.  0,  pp.  00-72. — fcjir 
A.  Alison,  llint.  of  Europe,  178!)-1«1."),  i-h.  4:!  (r. 
10). — Duke  of  Rovigo,  Memoirs,  p.  I,  pt.  2,  c/i. 
21-23. 

A.  D.  i8o6  (October — December). —  Napo- 
leon's ungenerous  use  of  his  victory. — His  in- 
sults to  the  Queen  of  Prussia. — The  kingdom 
governed  as  conquered  territory. — The  French 
advance  into  Poland,  to  meet  the  Russians. — 
Saxony  made  a  kingdom. — "Napoleon  made  ii 
scviTc  and  ungenerous  use  of  his  victory.  The 
old  Didie  of  Brimswick,  respectable  from  his  age, 
his  ai'bievements  under  the  Great  Frederick,  and 
the  honourable  woimds  he  had  recently  received 
on  tlie  field  of  battle,  and  who  had  written  a 
letter  to  Napolecm,  after  the  battle  of  .Jena, 
recommending  his  subjects  to  his  generosity, 
was  in  an  especial  manner  the  object  of  invec- 
tive. His  states  were  overrun,  and  the  ollieial 
bulletins  disgraced  by  a  puerile  tirade  against  a 
general  who  had  done  nothing  but  discharge  his 
duty  to  his  sovereign.  For  tliis  he  was  pimished 
by  the  total  conliseation  of  his  dominions.  So 
virulent  was  the  language  employed,  and  such 
the  ap|irehensions  in  consequence  inspired,  tliat 
the  wouniled  general  was  compelled,  with  great 
lier.sonal  suffering,  to  take  refuge  in  Allona, 
where  ho  .soon  after  died.  The  Queen,  whose 
spirit  in  jn'osjierous  and  constancy  in  adverse  for- 
tune hail  justly  endeared  her  to  her  subjects, 
and  rendered  her  the  admiration  of  all  Eurojje, 
was  pursued  in  successive  bulletins  with  un- 
manly sarcasms;  and  a  heroic  princess,  whose 
only  fault,  if  fault  it  was,  had  been  an  excess  of 
patriotic  ardour,  was  compared  to  Helen,  whose 
faithless  vices  had  involved  her  country  in  the 
calamities  consequent  on  the  siege  of  Troy.  The 
whole  dominions  of  the  Elector  of  Hesse  Cassel 
were  next  seized:  and  that  prince,  who  had  not 
even  combated  at  Jena,  but  merely  |iermitted, 
when  he  could  not  |)revent,  the  entry  of  the 
Prussians  into  his  dominions,  was  dethroned  and 


I  deprived  of  all  his  possessions.  ,  .  .  The  Prince 
of  Orange,  brother-in-law  to  llic  I'Ciiig  of  Prussia, 
.  .  .  shared  the  same  fate:  while  to  the  nobles 
of  Berlin  he  used  publicly  the  cruel  exjiressiori, 
more  withering  to  his  own  reputation  than  theirs, 
—  '1  will  render  that  noblesse  so  jioor  tli:it  they 
shall  be  obliged  to  beg  their  bread.'  .  .  .  .Mean- 
while the  French  armies,  without  any  fiulhcr  re- 
sistance, took    possession  of   the   whole   country 

!  between  the  Rhine  and  the  Oder:  and  in  the  rear 
of  the  victorious  bands  apiieared,  in  severity  un- 
precedented even  in  the  revolutionary  armies, 
the  dismal  scourge  of  contributions.  Ue.solved 
to  maintain  the  war  exclusively  (m  the  provinces 
which  were  to  be  its  theatre,  N'apoleon  h:icl  taken 
oidy  ■24.000  francs  in  specie  across  the  Rhine  in 
the  military  chest  of  the  army.  It  soon  appeared 
from  whom  the  deficiency  was  to  be  supplied. 
On  the  day  after  the  battle  of  .Jena  appeared  a 
Ijroclaination,  directing  tiie  levy  of  an  e.vtraor- 
dinary  war  contribution  of  1.")9.000.IIOO  francs 
(€0,800,000)  on  the  coimtrics  at  war  with  France, 
of  which  100,000,000  was  to  be  borne  by  the 
Prussian  states  to  the  west  of  tlie  Visiida, 
2."),000,000  by  the  Elector  of  Saxony  [who  had 
already  detached  himself  from  his  alliance  with 
Prussia],  and  tlie  remainder  by  the  lesser  stales 
in  the  Prussian  confederacy.  Tin's  enormous 
Inirdeu  .  .  .  was  levied  with  unrelenting  sever- 
ity. .  .  .  Nor  was  this  all.  The  whole  civil  au- 
thorities who  remained  in  the  aliandoncd  prov- 
inces were  compelled  to  take  an  oath  of  fidelity 
to  the  French  Emperor. —  an  unpreccilciiteil  step, 
which  clearly  indicated  the  intention  of  annex- 
ing the  Prussi.an  dominions  to  the  great  nation. 
.  .  .  Early  in  November  there  appeareil  an  elab- 
orate ordinance,  which  iirovided  for  the  complete 
civil  organisation  and  military  occupation  of  the 
whole  country  from  the  Rhine  to  the  Vistula. 
By  this  decree  the  conquered  states  were  divided 
into  four  dep.-irtments;  tliose  of  Berlin,  of  .Mag- 
deburg, of  Stettin,  and  of  C'ustrin;  the  military 
and  civil  government  of  the  whole  concpiered 
territory  was  intrusted  to  a,  governor-general  at 
Berlin,  having  under  him  eight  commanders  of 
provinces  into  which  it  was  divided.  .  .  .  The 
.same  system  of  government  was  extended  to  the 
duchy  of  Brunswick,  the  states  of  lle.sse  and 
Hanover,  the  duchy  of  .Mecklcnliurg.  .-iiid  the 
Haiise  towns,  including  Hamburg,  which  was 
speedily  oppressed  by  grievous  contriliutions. 
.  .  .  The  Emperor  openly  announced  his  deter- 
mination to  retain  possession  of  all  tlies('  states 
till  I'juglaud  consented  to  his  demands  on  the 
subject  of  the  liberty  of  the  seas.  .  .  .  Mean- 
while the  negotiations  for  the  conclusion  of  a 
separate  peace  between  France  and  Prussia  were 
resumed.  .  .  .  The  severity  of  the  terms  de- 
manded, as  well  as  .  .  .  express  assurances  that 
no  eonces.sions.  how  great  soever,  c<iuld  lead  to  a 
separate  accommodation,  as  Napoleon  was  re- 
solved to  retain  all  his  conquests  until  a  general 
peace,  led,  as  might  have  been  expected,  to  the 
rupture  of  the  negotiations.  Desperate  as  tlie 
fortunes  of  Prussia  were.  .  .  .  the  King  .  .  . 
declared  his  resolution  to  stand  or  fall  with  the 
Emperor  of  Russia  [who  was  vigorously  i)re- 
paring  to  fulfil  his  promise  of  helji  to  the  stricken 
nation].  This  refu.sal  was  anticipated  by  Napo- 
leon. It  reached  him  at  Posen.  whither  he  had 
advanced  on  his  road  to  the  Vistula;  and  nothing 
remained  but  to  enter  vigorously  on  the  prose- 
cution of  the  war  in  Poland.     To  this  period  of 
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the  war  belongs  the  famous  Berlin  decree  [see 
France:  A.  D.  1806-lSlO]  of  the  21st  Novem- 
ber against  the  commerce  of  Great  Britain.  .  .  . 
Napoleon  ...  at  Poscn,  in  Pru.ssian  Poland, 
gave  audience  to  the  deputies  of  that  unhappy 
kingdom,  who  came  to  implore  bis  support  to 
tlie  remains  of  its  once  mighty  dominion.  His 
words  were  calculated  to  e.xcite  hopes  which  his 
subsequent  conduct  never  realised.  .  .  .  While 
tlie  main  body  of  the  French  army  was  advanc- 
ing by  rapid  strides  from  the  Oder  to  the  Vis- 
tula, Napoleon,  ever  an.xious  to  secure  his  com- 
munications, and  clear  his  rear  of  hostile  bodies, 
caused  two  different  armies  to  advance  to  support 
the  flanks  of  tlie  invading  force.  .  .  .  The  whole 
of  the  north  of  Germany  was  overrun  by  French 
troops,  while  100,000  were  assembling  to  meet 
the  formidable  legions  of  Russia  in  the  heart  of 
Poland.  Vast  as  the  forces  of  Napoleon  were. 
such  prodigious  efforts,  over  so  great  an  extent 
of  surface,  rendered  fresh  supplies  indispensable. 
The  senate  at  Paris  was  ready  to  furnish  them; 
and  on  the  requisition  of  the  Emperor  80.000 
were  voted  from  the  youth  who  were  to  arrive 
at  the  military  age  in  1807.  ...  A  treaty,  offen- 
sive and  defensive,  between  Saxony  and  France, 
was  the  natural  result  of  these  successes.  This 
convention,  arranged  by  Talleyrand,  was  signed 
at  Posen.  on  the  12th  December.  It  stipulateil 
that  the  Elector  of  Saxony  should  be  elevated  to 
the  dignity  of  king;  he  was  admitted  into  the 
Confederation  of  the  Rhine,  and  his  contingent 
fixed  at  30,000  men.  By  a  separate  article,  it 
was  provided  that  the  passage  of  foreign  troops 
across  the  kingdom  of  Saxony  .should  take  place 
without  the  consent  of  the  sovereign:  a  provision 
which  sufficiently  pointed  it  out  as  a  military 
outpost  of  the  great  nation — while,  by  a  sub.sid- 
iary  treat_v,  signed  at  Posen  three  days  after 
wards,  the  whole  minor  princes  of  the  House  of 
Saxonv  were  also  admitted  into  the  Confcderac  v. " 
—Sir  A.  Alison,  Hist,  of  Europe,  1789-1810,  'el,. 
43,  seet.  87-99  {c.  10). 

Also  nc:  P.  Lanfrey,  Hist,  of  Napol&in,  e.  2. 
ch.  16. — Mrs.  S.  Austin.  Germany  from  1760  tn 
1814,  p.  294,  and  after.— E.  H.  Hudson,  fjfe 
and  Times  of  Louixa,  Queen  of  Prii.m<i.  r.  2.  c/i. 
8-9. 

A.  D.  1806-1807. —  Opening  of  Napoleon's 
campaign  against  the  Russians. — The  delud- 
ing of  the  Poles. — Indecisive  battle  of  Eylau. 
— The  campaign  against  the  Ru.ssiaiis  "opened 
early  in  the  winter.  The  1st  of  November,  the 
Russians  and  French  marched  towards  the  Vis- 
tula, the  former  from  the  Memel.  the  latter  from 
the  Oder.  Fifty  thousand  Russians  pressed  for- 
ward vuidcr  General  Benuingsen;  a  second  and 
equal  army  followed  at  a  distance  with  a  reserve 
force.  Some  of  the  Russian  forces  on  the  Turk- 
ish frontier  were  recalled,  but  were  still  remote. 
The  first  two  Russian  armies,  with  the  remaining 
Prussians,  numbered  about  120,000.  England 
made  many  promises  and  kept  few  of  tliem. 
thinking  more  of  conquering  Spanish  and  Dutch 
colonies  than  of  helping  her  allies.  Her  aid 
was  limited  to  a  small  reinforcement  of  the 
Swedes  guarding  Swedish  Pomerania.  the  onlj- 
portion  of  Northern  German}'  not  yet  in  French 
power.  Gustavus  II. ,  the  young  King  of  Swe- 
den, weak  and  impulsive,  rushed  headlong,  with- 
out a  motive,  into  the  .  .  .  alliance  [against 
Napoleon],  destined  to  be  so  fatal  to  Sweden. 
.  .   .  Eighty  thousand  men  under  Murat  crossed 


the  Oder  and  entered  Prussian  Poland,  and  an 
equal  number  stood  ready  to  sustain  them. 
November  9.  Davout's  division  entered  Po.seu. 
the  principal  town  of  the  Polish  provinces  still 
preserving  the  national  sentiment,  and  whose 
people  detested  Prussian  rule  and  resented  the 
treachery  with  which  Prussia  dismembered  Po- 
land after  swearing  alliance  with  her.  All  along 
the  road,  the  pea.sants  hastened  to  meet  the 
French;  and  at  Posen,  Davout  was  hailed  with 
an  enthusiasm  which  moved  even  him,  cold  and 
severe  as  he  was.  and  he  urged  Napolecm  to  jus- 
tify the  hopes  of  Poland,  who  looked  to  him  as 
her  savior.  The  Russian  vanguard  reached 
^yarsaw  before  the  French,  but  made  no  effort  to 
remain  there,  and  recrossed  the  Vistula.  Novem- 
ber 28,  Davout  and  Murat  entered  the  town,  and 
public  delight  knew  no  bounds.  It  would  be  a 
mere  illusion  to  fancy  that  sentiments  of  right 
and  justice  had  any  share  in  Napoleon's  resolve, 
and  that  he  was  stirred  by  a  desire  to  repair 
great  wrongs.  His  only  question  was  whether 
the  resurrection  of  Pcjland  would  increase  his 
greatness  or  not;  and  if  he  told  the  Sultan  that 
he  meant  to  restore  Poland,  it  was  because  be 
thought  Turkey  would  assist  him  the  more  will- 
ingly against  Russia.  He  also  offered  part  of 
Silesia  to  Austria,  if  she  would  aid  him  in  the 
restoration  of  Poland  by  the  cession  of  her  Polish 
provinces;  but  it  was  not  a  sutticient  offer,  and 
therefore  not  serious.  The  truth  was  that  he 
wanted  promises  from  the  Poles  before  he  made 
any  to  them.  .  .  .  Thousands  of  Poles  enlisted 
under  the  French  flag  and  joined  the  Polish 
legions  left  from  the  Italian  war.  Napoleon  es- 
tablished a  provisional  government  of  well-known 
Poles  in  Wars;iw.  and  required  nothing  but  vol- 
unteers of  tltc  country.  He  h.id  seized  without 
a  blow  that  line  of  the  Vistula  which  the  Prus- 
sian king  woulil  not  barter  for  a  truce,  and  might 
have  gone  into  winter-quarters  there;  but  the 
Russians  were  close  at  han<l  on  the  opposite 
shore,  in  two  great  divisions  100,000  strong,  in  a 
wooded  and  marshy  country  forming  a  sort  of 
triangle,  whose  point  touches  the  union  of  the 
Narew  and  Ukr.i  rivers  with  the  Vistula,  a  few 
leagues  below  Warsaw.  The  Russians  communi- 
cated with  the  sea  by  a  Prussian  corps  stationed 
between  them  and  Dantzic.  Napoleon  would  not 
permit  them  to  hold  this  post,  and  resolved  to 
strike  a  blow,  before  going  into  winter-quarters, 
which  should  cut  them  off  from  the  sea  and 
drive  them  back  towards  the  Jlemel  and  Lithu- 
ania. He  crossi'd  the  Vistula.  December  2:i.  and 
attacked  the  Russians  between  the  Narew  and  the 
Ukra.  A  series  of  bloody  battles  followed  [the 
most  important  being  at  Pultusk  and  Golymin. 
Dec.  26]  in  the  dense  forests  and  deep  bogs  of 
the  thawing  land.  Napoleon  said  that  he  hatl 
discovered  a  fifth  element  in  Poland, —  mud. 
ilen  and  horses  stuck  in  tlie  swamp  and  the  can- 
nons could  not  be  extricated.  Luckily  the  Rus- 
sians were  in  the  incompetent  hands  of  General 
Kamenski.  and  both  parties  fought  in  the  dark, 
the  labyrinth  of  swamps  and  woods  preventing 
either  army  from  guessing  the  otlier's  movements. 
The  Russians  were  finally  driven,  with  great  loss, 
beyond  the  Narew  towards  the  forests  of  Bel- 
ostok,  and  a  Prussian  corps  striving  to  assist 
them  was  driven  back  to  the  sea.  .  .  .  The  grand 
army  did  not  long  enjoy  the  rest  it  so  much 
needed ;  for  the  Russians,  whose  losses  were  more 
than  maile  up  by  the  arrival  of  their  reserves, 
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sudfU'iilj  resumed  the  offensive.  Genenil  Bc-ii 
ningsen,  wlio  gave  a  fearful  proof  of  liis  sinister 
enersry  by  tlie  murder  of  Paul  I.,  had  beiu  put  in 
command  in  Kametiski's  place.  Marching  round 
the  forests  and  traversing  the  line  of  lakes  wliich 
divide  the  basin  of  the  Xarew  from  those  water- 
courses tlowing  directly  to  the  sea,  he  readied 
the  maritime  jiart  of  old  Prussia,  intending  to 
cross  the  Vistula  and  drive  the  French  from  their 
position  in  Polanil.  He  lia<l  hoped  to  surpri.se 
the  French  left  wing,  lying  between  the  Passarge 
and  Lower  Vistula,  but  arrived  too  late.  Ney 
and  Bernadotte  rapidly  concentrated  their  forces 
and  fought  with  a  bravery  which  arrested  the 
Kus.sians  (January  2.j  and  27).  Napoleon  came 
to  the  rescue,  and  having  once  driven  the  enem}- 
into  the  woods  and  marshes  of  the  interior,  now 
strove  to  turn  those  who  meant  to  turn  him,  by 
an  inverse  action  forcing  them  to  the  sea-coast. 
.  .  .  Benningsen  then  halted  beyond  Eylau,  and 
massed  his  forces  to  receive  battle  next  day  [Feb- 
ruary 8].  lie  had  about  70,000  men,  twice  the 
artillery  of  Napoleon  (400  guns  against  200),  and 
lioped  to  be  joined  betimes  by  a  Prussian  corps. 
Napoleon  could  only  dispose  "of  60,000  out  of  his 
300,000  men, —  Ney  being  some  leagues  away 
and  Bernadotte  out  of  reach.  .  .  .  The  battle- 
fichl  was  a  fearful  sight  next  day.  Twelve  thou- 
sand Russians  and  10.000  French  lay  dying  and 
dead  on  the  vast  tields  of  snow  reddened  with 
blood.  The  Russians,  besides,  carried  olf  lo.OOO 
wounded.  '  What  an  ineffectual  massacre !'  cried 
Ney,  as  he  traversed  the  scene  of  carnage.  This 
■was  too  true ;  for  although  Napoleon  drove  the 
Russians  to  the  sea,  it  was  not  in  the  way  he 
desired.  Benningsen  succeeded  in  reaching  Kiin- 
igsberg,  where  he  could  rest  and  reinforce  his 
army,  and  Napoleon  was  not  strong  enough  to 
drive  him  from  this  last  shelter." — H.  Martin, 
P'ljiiilai-  Hist,  iif  France  from  1789,   r.  2,  ch.  11. 

Also  in;  Baron  Jomini,  Life  of  Xapoleoii,  ch. 
10  (f.  2). — C.  Joyueville,  Life  and  7^iine»  of  AUx- 
aiuler  /.,  v.  1,  eli.  8.— J.  C.  Ropes,  T/ie  First  Na- 
jMleon.  led.  3. — Baron  de  ilarbot,  MemnirH,  v.  1, 
ch.  29-30. 

A.  D.  1806-1810. — Commercial  blockade  by 
the  English  Orders  in  Council  and  Napoleon's 
Decrees.     .See  Fk.vxik:  A.  D.  180G-1S10. 

A.  D.  1807  (February — June). —  Closer  alli- 
ance of  Prussia  and  Russia. — Treaty  of  Bar- 
tenstein. — Napoleon's  victory  at  Friedland. — 
End  of  the  campaign. — The  etfect  produced  in 
Europe  by  tlic  doubtful  battle  of  Eylau  "was 
imlucky  for  France;  in  Paris  the  Funds  fell. 
Bennigseu  boldly  ordered  the  Te  Deura  to  be 
sung.  In  order  to  confirm  his  victory,  re-organise 
his  army,  reassure  France,  re-establish  the  opin- 
ion of  Europe,  encourage  the  Polish  insurrection, 
and  to  curb  the  ill-will  of  Germany  and  Austria, 
Napoleon  remained  a  week  at  Eylau.  He  ne- 
gotiated; on  one  side  he  caused  Talleyrand  to 
write  to  Zastrow,  the  Prussian  foreign  minister, 
to  propose  peace  and  his  alliance;  he  sent  Ber- 
trand  to  Memel  to  offer  to  re-establish  the  King 
of  Prussia,  on  the  condition  of  no  foreign  inter- 
vention. He  also  tried  to  negotiate  with  Ben- 
nigseu; to  which  the  latter  made  answer,  'that 
his  master  h:id  charged  him  to  tight,  and  not  ne- 
gotiate.' After  some  hesitation,  Prussia  ended 
by  joining  her  fortunes  to  those  of  Russia.  By 
the  convention  of  Bartenstein  (2.5th  April,  1807) 
the  two  sovereigns  came  to  terras  on  the  follow- 
ing points; —  1.  The  re-establishmeut  of  Prussia 


within  the  limits  of  180.J.  2.  The  dis.solution  of 
the  Confederation  of  the  Rhine.  3.  The  restitu- 
tion to  Austria  of  the  Tyrol  and  Venice.  4.  The 
accession  of  England  to  the  coalition,  and  the 
aggrandisement  of  Hanover.  ,i.  The  co-opera- 
tion of  Sweden.  6.  The  restoration  of  the  house 
of  ( Irange.  and  indemnities  to  the  kings  of  Naples 
and  Sardinia.  This  document  is  important;  it 
neaily  reproduces  the  coiiditious  offered  to  Na- 
])oleon  at  the  Congress  of  Prague,  in  1813.  Rus- 
si:i  and  Prussia  proposed  then  to  make  a  more 
pressing  appeal  to  Austria,  Sweden,  and  Eng- 
land; but  the  Emperor  Francis  was  naturally 
undecided,  and  the  Archduke  Charles,  alleging 
the  state  of  the  tinauces  and  the  army,  strongly 
advised  him  against  any  new  intervention.  Swe- 
den was  too  weak;  and  notwithstanding  las  fury 
against  Napoleon,  Gustavus  III.  had  just  been 
forced  to  treat  with  Mortier.  The  English  min- 
ister showed  a  remarkable  inability  to  conceive 
the  situation;  he  refused  to  guarantee  the  new 
Rvissian  loan  of  a  hundred  and  tifiy  millions,  and 
would  lend  him.self  to  no  maritime  diversion. 
Napoleon  showed  the  greatest  diplomatic  activ- 
ity. The  Sultan  Selim  III.  declared  war  against 
Russia;  General  Sebastiani.  the  envoy  at  Con- 
stantinople, put  the  Bosphorus  in  a  state  of  de- 
fence, and  repulsed  the  English  tleet  [seeTruKs: 
-V.  D.  1806-1807];  General'Gardane  left  for  Ispa- 
han, with  a  mission  to  cause  a  Persian  outbreak 
in  the  Caucasus.  Dantzig  h;id  capitulated  [May 
24,  after  a  long  siege],  and  Lefebvre's  40,000 
men  were  therefore  ready  for  service.  JIassena 
took  36,000  of  them  into  Italy.  In  the  spring, 
Bennigsen,  who  had  been  reinforced  by  10,000 
regular  troops,  6,000  Cos.sacks,  and  the  Imperial 
Guard,  being  now  at  the  head  of  100,000  men, 
took  the  offensive;  Gortchakof  commanding  the 
right  and  Bagration  the  left.  He  tried,  as  in  the 
preceding  year,  to  siezc  Ney's  division;  but  the 
latter  fought,  as  he  retired,  two  bloody  lights, 
at  Gutstadt  and  Ankendorff.  Bennigsen,  again 
in  danger  of  being  surrounded,  retired  on  Heils- 
berg.  He  defended  himself  bravely  (June  10); 
but  the  French,  extending  their  line  on  his  right, 
marched  on  Eylau,  so  as  to  cut  him  t)ff  from 
Konigsberg.  The  Russian  generalissimo  re- 
treated; but  being  pressed,  he  had  to  draw  up  at 
Friedland.  on  the  AUe.  The  position  he  had 
taken  up  was  most  dangerous.  All  his  army  was 
enclosed  in  an  angle  of  the  Alle.  wit  lit  he  steep  bed 
of  the  river  at  their  backs,  which  in  ease  of  mi.s- 
fortune  left  them  only  one  means  of  retreat,  over 
the  three  bridges  of  Friedland.  .  .  .  '  Where  arc 
the  Russians  concealed?'  asked  Napoleon  when 
he  came  up.  When  he  had  noted  their  situation, 
he  exclaimed,  '  It  is  not  every  day  that  one  sur- 
prises the  enemy  in  such  a  fault.'  He  put  Lannes 
and  Victor  in  reserve,  ordered  Mortier  to  oppose 
Gortchakof  on  the  left  and  to  remain  still,  as  the 
movement  which  '  would  be  made  by  the  right 
would  pivot  on  the  left.'  As  to  Ney,  he  was  to 
cope  on  the  right  with  Bagration,  who  was  shut 
in  by  the  angle  of  the  river;  he  was  to  meet  them 
'with  his  head  down,'  without  taking  any  care 
of  his  own  safety.  Ney  led  the  charge  with  irre- 
sistible fury;  the  Russians  were  riildled  by  his 
artillery  at  1.50  paces:  he  successively  crushed  the 
chasseurs  of  the  Russian  Guard,  the  Ismallovski, 
and  the  Horse  Guards,  burnt  Friedland  by  .shells, 
and  cannonaded  the  bridges  which  were  the 
only  means  of  retreat.  .  .  .  The  Russian  left  wing 
was  almost  thrown  into  the  river;    Bagration, 
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with  the  Semenovski  and  other  troops,  was  hardly 
able  to  cover  the  defeat.  Ou  the  Russian  right, 
Gortchakof,  who  had  advanced  to  attack  the 
immovable  Mortier.  liad  only  time  to  ford  the 
AUe.  Count  Lauiben  retired  with  2!l  suns  by 
the  left  bank;  the  rest  fled  by  the  right  bank, 
closely  pursued  by  tlie  cavalry.  Meanwhile 
Murat,  Davoust,  and  Soult,  who  liad  taken  no 
part  iu  tlie  battle,  arrived  before  Kouigsberg. 
Lestocq,  with  2.'>,000  men,  tried  to  defend  it,  but 
on  learning  the  disaster  of  Friedland  he  hastily 
evacuated  it.  (Jidy  one  fortress  now  remained 
to  Frederick  William  —  the  little  town  of  Memel. 
The  Russians  had  lost  at  Friedland  from  1.5.000 
to  30,000  men,  besides  80  guns  (.June  14,  1807). 
.  .  .  Ale.xander  had  no  longer  an  army.  Only  one 
man,  Barclay  de  Tolly,  proposed  to  continue  the 
war ;  but  in  order  to  do  this  it  would  be  necessary 
to  re-enter  Russia,  to  penetrate  into  the  very 
heart  of  the  empire,  to  burn  everything  on  the 
way,  and  only  present  a  desert  to  the  enemy,  i 
Alexander  hoped  to  get  off  more  cheaply.  He  ! 
wrote  a  severe  letter  to  Bennigsen,  and  gave  him  j 
powers  to  treat." — A.  Rambaud,  Hint,  of  Ruma, 
V.  2,  ch.  12. 

Also  ix:  Duke  de  Rovigo,  Metnoirs,  v.  2,  pt. 
I.  ch.  4-0. 

A.  D.  1807  (June — July). — The  Treaty  of  Til- 
sit.— Its  known  and  its  unknown  agreements. 
—  "AlexauiliT  I.  iiinv  determiueil  tii  nc-gotiate  iu 
person  with  the  rival  emperor,  and  on  the  2oth 
of  Jime  the  two  sovereigns  met  at  Tilsit,  on  a 
raft  which  was  moored  in  the  middle  of  the  Xie- 
men.  The  details  of  the  conference  are  a  secret, 
as  Napoleon's  subsequent  account  of  it  is  un- 
trustworthy, and  no  witDesses  were  present.  All 
that  is  certain  is  that  Alexander  I. .  whose  char- 
acter was  a  curious  mixture  of  nobility  and  weak- 
ness, was  completely  won  over  by  his  conqueror. 
.  .  .  Napoleon,  .  .  .  instead  of  attempting  to 
impose  extreme  terms  upon  a  coimtry  which  it 
was  impossible  to  conquer,  .  .  .  offered  to  share 
with  Russia  the  supremacy  in  Eurojie  which  had 
been  won  by  French  arms.  The  only  conditions 
were  the  abandonment  of  the  cause  of  the  old 
monarchies,  which  seemed  hopeless,  and  an  al- 
liance with  France  against  England.  Alexander 
had  several  grievances  against  the  English  gov- 
ernment, especially  the  lukewarm  support  that 
had  been  given  in  recent  operations,  and  made 
no  objection  to  resume  the  policy  of  his  prede- 
cessors in  this  respect.  Two  interviews  sufficed 
to  arrange  the  basis  of  an  agreement.  Both 
sovereigns  abandoned  theirallies  without  scruple. 
Alexander  gave  up  Prussia  and  Sweden,  wlule 
Napoleon  deserted  the  cause  of  the  Poles,  who 
had  trusted  to  his  zeal  for  their  independence,  and 
of  the  Turks,  whom  his  envoy  liad  recently  in- 
duced to  make  war  upon  Russia.  The  Treaty  of 
Tilsit  was  speedily  drawn  up ;  on  the  7th  of  July 
peace  was  signed  between  France  and  Russia,  on 
the  9th  between  France  and  Prussia.  Frederick 
"William  III.  lia<l  to  resign  the  whole  of  his  king- 
dom west  of  the  Elbe,  together  with  all  the  ac- 
quisitions which  Prussia  had  made  in  the  second 
and  third  partitions  of  Poland.  The  provinces 
that  were  left,  amounting  to  barely  half  of  what 
he  had  inherited,  were  burthened  with  the  pay- 
ment of  an  enormous  sum  as  compensation  to 
France.  The  district  west  of  the  Elbe  was  united 
with  Hcssc-Cassel,  Brunswick,  and  ultimately 
with  Hanover,  to  form  the  kingdom  of  West- 
phalia, whicli  was  given  to  Napoleon's  j-oungest 


brother,  .Jerome.  Of  Polish  Prussia,  one  prov- 
ince, Bialystock,  was  added  to  Russia,  and  tlie 
rest  was  made  into  the  grand  duchy  of  Warsaw, 
and  transferred  to  Saxony.  Danzig,  with  the 
surnmnding  territory,  was  declared  a  free  state 
under  l^ru.ssian  and  Saxon  protection,  but  it  was 
really  subject  to  France,  and  remained  a  centre 
of  French  power  on  the  Baltic.  All  trade  be- 
tween Prussia  and  England  was  cut  off.  Alex- 
ander I.,  on  his  side,  recognised  all  Napoleon's 
new  creations  in  Europe  —  the  Confederation  of 
the  Rhine,  the  kingdoms  of  Italy,  Naples,  Hol- 
land, and  Westphalia,  and  undertook  to  mediate 
between  France  and  England.  But  the  really 
important  agreement  between  France  and  Russia 
was  to  be  found,  not  in  the  formal  treaties,  but 
in  the  secret  conventions  which  were  arranged 
by  the  two  emperors.  The  exact  text  of  these 
has  never  been  made  public,  and  it  is  probable 
that  some  of  the  terms  rested  upon  verbal  rather 
than  on  written  understandings,  but  the  general 
drift  of  them  is  unquestionable.  The  bribe  of- 
fered to  Alexander  was  the  aggrandisement  of 
Russia  in  the  East.  To  make  him  an  accom- 
plice in  the  acts  of  Napoleon,  he  was  to  be  al- 
lowed to  annex  Finland  from  Sweden,  and  Mol- 
davia aud  Wallachia  from  Turkey.  With  regard 
to  England.  Russia  undertook  to  adopt  Napo- 
leon's blockade-system,  and  to  obtain  the  adhesion 
of  those  states  w^hich  still  remained  open  to  Eng- 
lish trade  —  Sweden.  Denmark,  and  Portugal." — 
R.  Lodge,  Hist,  of  Muderii  Enrujii^.  eh.  24,  sect.  2.5. 
— "  'I  thought.'  said  Napoleon  at  St.  Helena,  'it 
would  benefit  the  world  to  drive  these  brutes, 
the  Turks,  out  of  Europe.  But  when  I  reflected 
what  power  it  would  give  to  Russia,  from  the 
number  of  Greeks  in  the  Turkish  dominions  who 
may  be  considered  Russians.  I  refused  to  consent 
to  it,  especially  as  Alexander  wanted  Constanti- 
nople, which  would  have  destroyed  the  equilib- 
rium of  power  in  Europe.  France  would  gain 
Egypt,  Syria,  and  the  islands;  but  those  were 
nothing  to  what  Russia  would  have  obtained.' 
This  coincides  with  Savary's  [Duke  de  Rovigo's] 
statement,  that  Alexander  told  him  Napoleon 
said  he  was  under  no  engagements  to  the  new 
Sultan,  and  that  changes  in  the  world  inevitablj' 
changed  the  relations  of  states  to  one  another; 
and  again,  Alexander  said  that,  in  their  conver- 
sations at  Tilsit,  Napoleon  often  told  him  he  diil 
not  require  the  evacuation  of  Moldavia  and  Wal- 
lachia ;  he  would  place  things  in  a  train  to  dis- 
pense with  it,  and  it  was  not  possible  to  suffer 
longer  the  presence  of  the  Turks  in  Europe.  '  He 
even  left  nie,' said  Alexander,  'to  entertain  the 
project  of  driving  them  back  into  Asia.  It  is 
onl}'  since  that  he  has  returned  to  the  idea  of 
leaving  Constantinople  to  them,  and  some  sur- 
rounding provinces. '  One  day,  when  Napoleon 
was  talking  to  Alexander,  he  asked  his  secretary, 
il.  Sleneval,  for  the  map  of  Turkey,  opened  it, 
then  renewed  the  conversation;  and  placing  his 
finger  on  Constantinople  said  several  times  to  the 
secretary,  though  not  loud  enough  to  be  heard 
by  Alexander,  'Constantinople,  Constantinople, 
never.  It  is  the  caiiital  of  the  world.'  ...  It  is 
very  evident  in  their  conversations  that  Napoleon 
agred  to  his  [Alexander's]  possessing  himself  of 
the  Turkish  Empire  up  to  the  Balkan,  if  not  be- 
yond ;  though  Bignon  denies  that  any  plan  for 
the  actual  jiartition  of  Turkey  was  embodied  in 
the  treaty  of  Tilsit.  Hardenberg,  not  always 
well  informed,  asserts  that  it  was.     Savarv  savs 
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lie  coulil  not  believe  that  Napoleon  would  liave 
abaudoneil  the  Turks  without  a  compensation  in 
some  other  quarter;  and  lie  felt  certain  Alexan- 
der liad  aijreed  in  return  to  Napoleon's  project 
for  tlie  conquest  of  Spain,  'wliich  tlie  Emperor 
had  very  much  at  heart.'" — C.  Joyncville,  Life 
(1 11(1  Titiicx  of  Ali.rdiithr  I.,  l\  1,  cli.  8. 

Also  in:  Sir  A.  Alison,  JTi-it.  of  Europe.  1789- 
181o,  rli.  46  (('.  10).— Count  Miot  de  Melito,  Meiii- 
oirii,  rh.  24. — P.  Lanfrey,  lliit.  of  2fiipolcon,  ch.  3- 
4. — Prince  de  Talle.vrand,  Memoirs,  pt.  3  (i\  1). — 
A.  Tliiers,  IILst.  of  the  ConKiilnte  iniiJ  the  Empire, 
hk.  27  (i\  2). 

A.  D.  1807  (July). — The  collapse  of  Prussia 
and  its  Causes. — "For  tlie  live  years  that  ful- 
lowed,  Prussia,  is  to  be  conceived,  in  addition  to 
all  her  oilier  liumiliations,  as  in  the  hands  of  a 
remorseless  creditor  whose  claims  are  decided  by 
himself  without  appeal,  and  who  wants  more 
tlian  all  he  can  get.  She  is  to  be  thought  of  as 
supporting  for  more  than  a  year  after  the  con- 
clusion of  the  Treaty  a  French  army  of  more 
than  150,000  men,  then  as  supporting  a  French 
garris(m  in  three  principal  fortresses,  and  tinally, 
just  before  the  period  ends,  as  having  to  sup|)ort 
the  huge  Russian  expedition  in  its  passage 
through  the  country.  ...  It  was  not  in  fact 
from  the  Treaty  of  Tilsit,  but  from  the  system- 
atic breach  of  it,  that  the  sufferings  of  Prussia 
between  1807  and  1813  arose.  It  is  indeed  hardly 
too  much  to  say  that  the  advantage  of  the  Treaty 
was  received  only  by  France,  and  that  the  only 
object  Napoleon  can  have  had  in  signing  it  was 
to  inflict  more  harm  on  Prussia  than  he  could  in- 
Hict  by  simply  continuing  the  war.  Such  was 
the  downfall  of  Prussia.  The  tremendousness  of 
the  catastrophe  strikes  us  less  because  we  know 
that  it  was  soon  retrieved,  and  that  Prussia  ro.se 
a.gain  and  became  greater  tlian  ever.  But  could 
tiiis  recovery  be  anticipated  t  A  great  nation, 
we  sa_v,  cannot  be  dissolved  by  a  few  disasters; 
patriotism  and  energj'  will  retrieve  everything. 
But  ]irecisely  these  seemed  wanting.  The  State 
seemed  to  have  fallen  in  pieces  because  it  had  no 
principle  of  cohesion,  and  was  only  held  together 
l)y  an  artificial  bureaucracy.  It  had  been  cre- 
ated by  the  energy  of  its  government  and  the 
elHciency  of  its  soldiers,  and  now  it  appeared  to 
come  to  an  end  because  its  government  had 
ceased  to  be  energetic  and  its  soldiers  to  be  efii- 
cient.  The  catastrophe  could  not  but  seem  as 
irremediable  as  it  was  sudden  and  complete." 
There  may  be  discerned  "three  distinct  causes 
for  it.  First,  the  undecided  and  pusillanimous 
policy  pursued  by  the  Prussian  government  since 
1803  had  an  evident  influence  upon  the  result  by 
making  the  great  Powers,  particularly  England 
and  Austria,  slow  to  render  it  assistance,  and  also 
by  making  the  commanders,  especially  Bruns- 
wick, irresolute  in  action  because  they  could  not, 
even  at  the  last  moment,  believe  the  war  to  be 
serious.  This  indecision  we  have  observed  to 
have  been  connected  with  a  mal-organisation  of 
.  the  Foreign  Department.  Secondly,  the  corrup- 
tion of  the  military  system,  which  led  to  the  sur- 
render of  the  fortresses.  Thirdly,  a  misfortune 
for  which  Prussia  was  not  responsible,  its  deser- 
tion by  Russia  at  a  critical  moment,  and  the  for- 
mation of  a  close  alliance  between  Russia  and 
France." — J.  R.  Seeley,  Life  and  Tines  of  Stein, 
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A.  D.  1807-1808. — The  great  Revolutionary 
Reforms  of  Hardenberg,   Stein  and   Scharn- 


horst. — Edict  of  Emancipation. — Military  re- 
organization.— Beginning  of  local  self-govern- 
ment.— Seeds  of  a  new  national  life. —  •'I'lu- 
work  of  those  who  resisted  Napoleon  —  even  if 
no  one  of  them  should  ever  be  placed  in  the  high- 
est class  of  the  benefactors  of  mankind  —  has  in 
some  cases  proved  enduring,  and  nowhere  so 
much  as  in  Germanv.  They  began  two  great 
works  —  the  reorganisation  of  Prussia  and  the 
revival  of  the  German  nationality,  and  time  has 
deliberately  ratified  their  views.  Without  retro- 
gression, without  mistake,  except  the  mistake 
which  in  such  matters  is  the  most  venial  that  can 
lie  committed,  that,  namel.y,  of  over-caution,  of 
excessive  hesitation,  the  edifice  which  was  then 
founded  has  been  raised  higher  and  higher  till 
it  is  near  completion.  .  .  .  Because  Frederick- 
William  III.  remains  quietly  seated  on  the  throne 
through  the  wdiole  period,  we  remain  totally  un- 
aware that  a  Prussian  revolution  took  place  then 
—  a  revolution  so  comprehensive  that  the  old 
reign  and  glories  of  Frederick  may  fairly  be  said 
to  belong  to  another  world  —  to  an  '  ancicn  re- 
gime' that  has  utterly  passed  away.  It  was  a 
revolution  which,  though  it  did  not  touch  the 
actual  framework  of  government  in  such  a  way 
as  to  substitute  one  of  Ari.stotle's  forms  of  gov- 
ernment for  another,  yet  went  so  far  bevond  .sfov- 
ernment,  and  made  such  a  transformation. both  in 
industry  and  culture,  that  it  deserves  the  name 
of  revolution  far  more,  for  instance,  than  our 
English  Revolution  of  the  17th  century.  ...  In 
Prussia  few  of  the  most  distinguished  statesmen, 
few  even  of  those  who  took  the  lead  in  her  libera- 
tion from  Napoleon,  were  Prussians.  Bliicher 
him.self  began  life  in  the  service  of  Sweden, 
Scharnhorst  was  a  Hanoverian,  so  was  Harden- 
berg, ami  Stein  came  from  Nassau.  Niebuhr 
was  enticed  to  Berlin  from  the  Bank  of  Copen- 
hagen. Hardenberg  served  George  III.  and 
afterwards  the  Duke  of  Brunswick  before  he  en- 
tered the  service  of  Frederick-William  II.  ;  and 
when  Stein  was  dismissed  bv  Frederick- William 
III.  in  the  midst  of  the  war  of  180(5,  though  he 
w.is  a  man  of  property  and  rank,  he  took  meas- 
ures to  ascertain  whether  they  were  in  want  of 
a  Finance  Minister  at  St.  Petersburg.  .  .  .  We 
misapprehend  the  nature  of  what  took  place 
when  we  say,  as  we  usually  do,  that  some  im- 
portant and  useful  reforms  were  introduced  by 
Stein,  Hardenberg.  and  Scharnhorst.  In  the  first 
place,  such  a  word  as  reform  is  not  properly  ap- 
plied to  changes  so  vast,  and  in  the  second  place, 
the  changes  then  made  or  at  least  commenced, 
went  far  beyond  legislation.  We  want  some 
word  stronger  than  reform  which  shall  convey 
that  one  of  the  greatest  events  of  modern  history 
now  took  place  in  Prussia.  Revolution  would 
conve.v  this,  but  unfortunately  we  ap|)ro|)riate 
that  word  to  changes  in  the  form  of  government, 
or  even  mere  changes  of  dynasty,  proviiled  they 
are  violent,  though  such  changes  are  commonl.v 
quite  insignificant  compared  to  what  now  took 
place  in  Prussia.  .  .  .  The  form  of  government 
indeed  was  not  changed.  Not  merely  did  the 
king  continue  to  reign,  but  no  Parliament  was 
created  even  with  powers  ever  so  restricted. 
Another  generation  had  to  pass  awav  before  this 
innovation,  which  to  us  seems  the  lieginning  of 
]iolitical  life,  took  place.  But  a  nation  must  be 
m.ade  before  it  can  be  made  free,  and,  as  we  have 
said,  in  Prussia  there  was  an  administration  (in 
great  disorder)  and  an  army,  but  no  nation.    When 
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Stciu  was  jiliMtcd  at,  tlic  lu-iul  (if  alfiiirs  in  the 
aututnn  of  1807.  \w  sfenis,  al  first,  lianlly  to  have 
bi'Cii  awaiv  that  auythin.^  was  called  for  beyond 
the  reform  of  the  adiiiiiiistration,  and  the  removal 
of  some  al>uses  in  llie  army.  Aeeordiugly  he  did 
reform  the  administration  from  the  top  to  the 
bottom,  remodellinif  the  whole  machinery  lioth 
of  central  and  local  fioverument  which  had  come 
down  from  the  father  of  FrederieU  the  Great. 
But  the  other  work  also  was  forced  upon  him, 
and  lie  began  to  ('reate  the  nation  by  emancipat- 
ing the  peasantry,  while  Scharuhorst  and  Gneise- 
nau  were  broo(ling  over  the  ideas  which,  five 
years  later,  took  shape  in  the  Landwehr  of  East 
Prnssia.  Besides  emancipating  the  jicasant  he 
emancipat<'il  indnstry. —  every uiiere  aliolishing 
that  .strange  caste  system  which  divided  the  popu- 
hitiou  rigidly  into  nobles,  citizens,  and  peasants, 
and  even  stamped  every  acre  of  land  in  the 
country  with  its  own  un.alterable  rank  as  noble, 
or  citizen,  or  peasant  land.  Emancipation,  so  to 
speak,  had  to  lie  given  before  enfranchisement. 
The  peasant  must  have  something  to  live  for; 
freewill  must  be  awakened  in  the  citizen ;  and  he 
must  be  taught  to  fight  for  something  before  he 
could  receive  political  liberty.  Of  such  liberty 
Stein  only  provided  one  modest  germ.  By  his 
Stildteordnung  he  introduced  p<ipular  election 
into  the  towns.  Tlius  Prussia  and  France  set 
out  towarils  political  lilierty  by  ditfereiit  roads. 
Prussia  began  modestly  with  local  liberties,  but 
dill  not  for  a  long  time  attempt  a  Pafliament. 
France  with  her  charle,  and  in  imitation  of  France 
many  of  the  small  German  States,  had  grand  popu- 
lar Parliaments,  but  no  local  liberties.  And  so 
for  a  long  time  Prussia  was  regarded  as  a  back- 
ward State.  ...  It  was  only  by  accident  that 
Stein  stopped  short  at  municipal  liberties  and 
created  no  Parliament.  He  would  have  gone 
further,  and  in  the  last  years  of  the  wartune 
Ilardenlierg  did  summon  deliliTative  assemblies, 
which,  however,  fell  into  disu  .e  again  after  the 
peace.  ...  In  spite  however  of  all  reaction,  the 
change  Irrevocably  made  by  the  legislation  of 
that  time  was  similar  to  that  made  in  France  by 
the  Revolution,  and  caused  the  age  before  Jena 
to  be  regarded  as  an  '  ancieii  regime. '  But  in 
addition  to  this,  a  change  had  been  made  in  men's 
minds  and  thoughts  by  the  shocks  of  the  time, 
whicli  prepared  the  way  for  legislative  changes 
which  have  taken  place  since.  How  unprece- 
dented in  Prussia,  for  instance,  was  the  dicta- 
torial authority  wielded  by  Hardenberg  early  in 
1807,  by  Stein  in  the  latter  part  of  that  year  and 
in  1808,  and  by  Hardenberg  again  from  1810 
onwards!  Before  that  time  in  the  history  of 
Prussia  we  find  no  subject  eclipsing  or  even  ap- 
proaching the  King  in  importance.  Prussia  bad 
been  made  what  she  was  almost  entirely  liy  her 
electors  and  kings.  In  war  and  organisation 
alike  all  had  been  done  by  the  Great  Elector  or 
Frederick- William  I.,  or  Frederick  the  Great. 
But  now  this  is  suddenly  changed.  Everything 
now  turns  on  the  minister.  Weak  ministers  are 
e.vpelled  by  pressure  put  upon  the  king,  strong 
ones  are  forced  upon  him.  He  is  compelled  to 
create  a  new  ministerial  power  much  greater  than 
that  of  an  English  Prime  Minister,  and  more  like 
that  of  a  Grand  Vizier,  and  by  these  dictators 
tlie  most  comprehensive  innovations  are  made. 
The  loyalt)'  of  the  people  was  not  impaired  b.y 
this ;  on  the  contniry.  Stein  and  Hardenberg  saved 
the  ^Monarchy;   but  it  cvidentlv  transferred  the 


Monarchy,  though  safely,  to  a  lower  pedestal." — 
J.  R.  Seelev,  I'mnuan  History  (Macinillan.'ii  Mag., 
T.  m,  pp.  342-351). 

Also  IX:  The  same,  Life  and  Times  of  Stein, 
pt.  3-0  (ii.  1-2). — R.  B. "  D.  Morier,  A</rarian 
Li'fjisUilion  of  Prussia  (Sj/stems  of  Lund  Tenure  : 
('ohdeii  ('luh  Essiiiis.  eh.  5). 

A.  D.  i8o8. — The  Awakening  of  the  national 
spirit. — Effects  of  the  Spanish  rising,  and  of 
Fichte's  Addresses. — The  b<'gimungs  of  the 
great  rising  in  Spain  against  Napoleon  (see 
Sp.mn:  a.  D.  1808,  and  after)  "  were  watched 
by  Stein  from  Berlin  while  he  was  engaged 
in  negotiating  with  Daru;  we  can  imagine  with 
what  feelings!  His  cause  had  been,  since  his 
ministry  began,  substantialh-  the  same  as  that 
of  Spain;  but  be  had  perhaps  understood  it 
himself  but  dimly,  at  any  rate  hoped  but 
faintly  to  s(^e  it  prosper.  But  now  he  ripens  at 
once  into  a  great  nationality  statesman;  the 
reforms  of  Prussia  begin  at  once  to  take  a  more 
military  stamp,  and  to  jioint  more  decisively  to 
a  great  uprising  of  the  German  race  against  the 
foreign  oppressor.  The  change  of  feeling  which 
took  place  in  Prussia  after  the  beginning  of  the 
Spanish  troubles  is  very  clearly  marked  in  Stein's 
autobiography.  After  describing  the  negotia- 
tions at  Paris  and  Berlin,  ...  he  begins  a  new 
paragraph  thus:  'The  popular  war  which  had 
broken  out  in  Spain  and  was  attended  with  good 
success,  had  heightened  the  irritation  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Prussian  State  caused  by  the 
humiliation  they  had  sulTered.  All  thirsted  for 
revenge ;  plans  of  insurrection,  which  aimed  at 
exterminating  the  French  scattered  about  the 
country,  were  arranged;  among  others,  one  was 
to  be  carried  out  at  Berlin,  and  I  hail  the  greatest 
trouble  to  keep  the  leaders,  who  confided  their 
intentions  to  me,  from  a  pi-emature  outbreak. 
We  all  watched  the  progress  of  the  Spanish  war 
and  the  commencement  of  the  Austrian,  for  the 
preparations  of  that  Power  had  not  remained 
a  secret;  expectation  was  strained  to  the  highest 
point ;  pains  were  necessary  to  moderate  the  ex- 
cited eagerness  for  resistance  in  onler  to  profit  by 
it  in  more  favourable  circumstances.  .  .  .  Fichte's 
Addresses  to  the  Germans,  delivered  during  the 
French  occupation  of  Berlin  and  printed  under 
the  censorship  of  ^I.  Bignon,  the  Intcndant.  had 
a  great  ellect  upon  the  feelings  of  the  cultivated 
class.'  .  .  .  That  in  the  midst  of  such  weighty 
matters  he  should  remember  to  mention  Fichte's 
Addresses  is  a  remarkable  testimony  to  theefTect 
produced  by  them  on  the  public  mind,  and  at 
the  same  time  it  leads  us  to  conjecture  that  they 
must  have  strongly  infineuced  his  own.  They 
had  been  dcliveretl  in  the  winter  at  Berlin  and 
of  course  could  not  be  heard  by  Stein,  who  was 
then  with  the  King,  but  they  were  not  published 
till  April.  As  alTecting  public  opinion  there- 
fore, and  also  as  known  to  Stein,  the  book  Wiis 
almost  exactly  of  the  same  date  as  the  Spanish 
Rebellion,  and  it  is  not  unnatural  that  he  should 
mention  the  two  influences  together.  .  .  .  When 
the  lectures  were  delivered  at  Berlin  a  rising  in 
Spain  was  not  dreamed  of,  and  even  when  tlicy 
were  published  it  had  not  taken  place,  nor  could 
clearly  be  foreseen.  And  yet  they  teach  the 
same  lesson.  That  doctrine  of  nationality  which 
was  taught  afiirmatively  by  Spain  had  been 
suggested  to  Fichte's  mind  by  the  reductio  ad 
absurdum  which  events  had  given  to  the 
negation  of  it  in  Germanv.     Nothing  could  be 
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more  conviiiciiii;'  tli:iii  the  cniu'iirri'iicc  of  the 
two  mellioils  of  proof  at  tlie  same  moment,  and 
tlie  prophetic  elevation  of  tliese  (iiscoiirse.s 
(whieh  may  liave  furnislied  a  moilel  to  t'arlyle) 
was  well  litteil  to  drive  the  lesson  home,  par- 
ticularly to  a  mind  like  Stein's,  which  was  quite 
capable  of  lieing  impressed  by  large  principles. 
.  .  .  Fichte's  Addresses  do  not  profess  to  have 
in  the  lir.st  instance  nationality  for  their  subject. 
They  profess  to  iucjuire  whether  there  exists 
any  grand  comprehensive  remedy  for  the  evils 
with  wliieh  Germany  is  afflicted.  They  find 
such  a  remedy  where  Turgot  long  before  had 
looked  for  deliverance  from  the  seltishness  to 
which  he  traced  all  the  abuses' of  tln'  old  regime, 
that  is.  In  a  grand  sj'stem  of  national  education. 
Fichte  reiterates  the  favourite  doctrine  of 
modern  Liberalism,  that  education  as  hitherto 
conducted  by  the  Church  has  aimed  only  at 
securing  for  men  happiness  in  another  life,  and 
that  this  is  not  enough,  inasmuch  as  tliev  need 
also  to  be  taught  liow  to  bear  themselves  in  the 
present  life  so  as  to  do  their  duty  to  the  state,  to 
others  and  themselves.  He  is  as  sure  as  Turgot 
that  a  system  of  national  education  will  work  so 
powerfidly  upon  the  nation  that  in  a  few  years 
they  will  not  be  recognisable,  and  he  explains  at 
great  length  what  should  be  the  nature  of  this 
system,  dwelling  principally  upon  the  impor- 
tance of  instilling  a  love  of  duty  for  its  own 
sake  rather  than  for  reward.  The  method  to  be 
ailojjted  is  that  of  Pestalozzi.  Out  of  fourteen 
lectures  the  tirst  three  are  entirel_v  occupied  with 
this.  But  then  the  subject  is  changed,  and  we 
find  ourselves  plungeil  into  a  long  discussion  of 
the  peculiar  characteristics  which  distinguish 
Germany  from  other  nations  and  particularly 
other  nations  of  German  origin.  At  the  present 
day  this  discussion,  which  occupies  four  lectures, 
seems  hardly  .satisfactory;  but  it  is  a  striking 
deviation  from  the  fashion  of  that  age.  .  .  .  But 
up  to  this  point  we  perceive  only  that  the  sub- 
ject of  German  nationality  occupies  Fichte's  mind 
very  much,  and  that  there  was  more  siguilicance 
than  we  tirst  remarked  in  the  title.  Addresses  to 
the  German  Nation;  otherwise  we  have  met  with 
nothing  likely  to  seem  of  great  importance  to  a 
statesman.  IJut  the  eighth  Lecture  propounds 
the  question.  What  is  a  Xation  in  the  higher 
signification  of  the  word,  and  what  is  patnot- 
ism'r  It  is  here  that  he  delivers  what  might 
seem  a  commentary  on  the  Spanish  Revolution, 
■which  had  not  yet  taken  place.  .  .  .  Fichte 
proclaims  the  Nation  not  only  to  be  different 
ironi  the  State,  but  to  be  something  far  higher 
and  greater.  .  .  .  Applied  to  Germany  this 
doctrine  would  lead  to  the  practical  conclusion 
that  a  united  German  State  ought  to  be  set  up 
in  which  the  sc-parate  German  States  should  be 
absorbed.  ...  In  the  lecture  before  us  he  con- 
tents himself  with  advising  that  patriotism  as 
distin.guished  from  loyalty  to  the  State  should  be 
carefully  inculcated  in  the  new  education,  and 
should  influence  the  individual  German  Govern- 
ments. It  would  not  indeed  have  been  safe  for 
Fichte  to  propo,se  a  political  reform,  but  it 
rather  appears  that  he  thought  it  an  advantage 
rather  than  a  di.sadvantage  that  the  X'ation  anil 
the  State  should  be  distinct.  ...  I  should  not 
have  lingered  so  long  over  this  book  if  it  did  not 
strike  me  as  the  projihetical  or  canonical  book 
which  announces  and  explains  a  great  tran- 
sition in  modern  Europe,  and  the  prophecies  of 


which  began  to  be  fullillcd  inunediateh'  after  its 
publication  liy  the  rising  in  Spain.  ...  It  is 
this  Spaidsh  Hevolution  which  when  it  has 
extended  to  the  other  countries  we  call  the  Anti- 
Na]iolconie  Uevolution  of  Europe.  It  gave 
Eurojic  years  of  unjiarallelcd  bloodshed,  but  at 
the  same  time  years  over  which  there  broods  a 
light  of  poetry;  for  no  conception  can  be  more 
profoiuidly  poetical  than  that  which  now  woke 
up  in  every  part  of  Europe,  the  conce|)tion  of 
the  X'ation.  Those  years  also  led  the  way  to  the 
great  movements  which  have  filled  so  much  of 
the  nineteenth  century,  and  have  rearranged  the 
whole  central  i)art  of  the  ma])  of  Europe  on  a 
more  natural  svsleiii." — I.  R.  Seelcy.  /,//'■  and 
TiiiHs.if  Sl.iii.'pt.  4.  «•//.  1  (/■.  -J). 

A.  D.  i8o8  (January).— Kehl,  Cassel  and 
Wesel  annexed  to  France.  SccFilvnce:  A.  1). 
tsiiT-lsii.s  (X(>vi-;.\ii!Kit— Fkbriaky). 

A.  D.  i8o8  (April  — December!.— The  Tu- 
gendbund,  and  Stein's  relations  to  it. — "Eng- 
lish peo|]le  tiiink  of  Sleiu  almost  exclusively  in 
cimnexion  with  land  laws.  But  the  .second  and 
more  warlike  period  of  his  Ministry  has  also  left 
a  faint  impression  in  the  minds  of  many  among 
us,  who  are  in  the  habit  of  regarding  hini  as  the 
founder  of  the  Tugendbunil.  In  August  and  Sep- 
tember [1808],  the  very  months  in  whieh  Stein 
was  taking  up  his  new  position,  this  sociel,v  was 
attracting  general  attention,  and  accordingly  this 
is  the  place  to  consider  Stein's  relation  to  it. 
That  he  was  secretly  animating  and  urging  it  on 
must  have  seemed  at  the  time  more  than  prob- 
able, almost  .self-evident.  It  aimed  at  the  very 
objects  which  he  had  at  heart,  it  s])oke  of  hiiii 
with  warm  admiration,  and  in  general  it  used 
language  which  seemed  an  echo  of  his  own.  .  .  . 
Whatever  his  connexion  with  the  Tugendlxuid 
may  have  been,  it  cannot  have  commenced  till 
April,  1808,  for  it  was  in  that  month  that  the 
Tugendbunil  beg.in  its  existence,  and  therefore 
nothing  can  be  more  absurd  than  to  represent 
Stein  as  beginning  to  revolutionise  the  country 
with  the  help  of  tile  Tugendbunil,  for  his  revolu- 
tionary edict  had  been  iiromulgated  in  the  Octo- 
ber before.  ...  In  his  autobiography  .  .  .  Stein 
[say.s] :  'An  effect  and  not  the  cause  of  this  pas- 
sionate national  indignation  at  the  despotism  of 
Xapoleon  was  the  Tugendbunil,  of  which  I  was 
no  more  the  founder  tlian  I  was  a  member,  as  I 
can  a.s.sert  on  my  honi/ur  and  as  is  well  known  to 
its  originators.  About  July,  1808,  there  was 
formed  at  Kiinigsberg  a  society  consisting  of 
several  officers,  for  exam])lc,  Col.  Gnei.senau, 
Grolmann,  &c. ,  and  learned  men,  such  as  I'ro- 
fessor  Krug,  in  order  to  combat  selfishness  and 
to  rouse  the  nobler  moral  feelings;  and  according 
to  the  requirements  of  the  existing  laws  they 
communicated  their  statutes  and  the  list  of  their 
members  to  the  King's  Majesty,  who  sanctioned 
the  former  without  any  action  on  my  part,  it 
being  my  belief  in  general  that  there  was  no 
need  of  any  other  institute  but  to  put  new  life 
into  the  spirit  of  Christian  patriotism,  the  germ 
of  which  lay  already  in  the  existing  iiLstitutions 
of  State  and  Church.  The  new  Society  held  its 
meetings,  but  of  the  proceedings  I  knew  nothing, 
and  when  later  it  proposed  to  exert  an  indirect 
influence  upon  educational  and  military  institu- 
tions I  rejected  the  proposal  as  encroaching  on 
the  department  of  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical 
governing  bodies.  As  I  was  driven  soon  after- 
wards out  of  the  public  service,  I  know  nothing 
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of  the  further  operations  of  this  Society.'  .  .  . 
He  certainly  seems  to  intend  liis  readers  to  un- 
derstand tliut  lie  had  not  even  any  indirect  or  un- 
derhand connexion  with  it,  but  from  first  to  last 
stood  entirely  aloof,  except  in  one  case  when  he 
interfered  to  restrain  its  action.  It  is  even  pos- 
sible that  by  telling  us  that  he  liad  nothing  to  do 
with  the  step  taken  by  the  King  when  he  sanc- 
tioned the  statutes  of  the  society  he  means  to  hint 
that,  had  his  advice  been  taken,  the  society  would 
not  have  been  even  allowed  to  exist.  .  .  .  The 
principal  fact  affirmed  by  Stein  is  indeed  now  be- 
yond controversy :  Stein  was  certain!}'  not  either 
the  founder  or  a  member  of  the  Tugendbund. 
The  society  commonly  known  by  that  name, 
which  however  designated  itself  as  the  Moral  and 
Scientific  Union,  was  founded  by  a  number  of 
persons,  of  whom  many  were  Freemasons,  at 
Konigsberg  in  the  month  of  April.  Professor 
Krug.  mentioned  by  Stein,  was  one  of  them; 
Gneisenau  anil  Grolmann,  whom  he  also  men- 
tions, were  not  among  the  first  members,  and 
Gneisenau,  it  seems,  was  never  a  member.  The 
statutes  were  drawn  by  Krug,  Bardeleben  and 
Baersch,  and  if  any  one  person  can  be  called  the 
Founder  of  the  Tugendbund,  the  second  of  these, 
Bardeleben,  seems  best  to  deserve  the  title.  The 
Order  of  Cabinet  by  which  the  society  was 
licensed  is  dated  Konigsberg,  June  30th,  and 
runs  as  follows:  "The  revival  of  morality,  reli- 
gion, serious  taste  and  public  spirit,  is  assuredly 
most  commendable ;  and,  so  far  as  the  society 
now  being  formed  under  the  name  of  a  Virtue 
Union  (Tugendverein)  is  occupied  with  this  within 
the  limits  of  the  laws  of  the  country  and  without 
any  interference  in  politics  or  public  administra- 
tion. His  ilajcsty  the  King  of  Prussia  approves 
the  object  and  constitution  of  the  society. '  .  .  . 
From  Konigsberg  missionaries  went  forth  who 
established  branch  associations,  called  Chambers, 
in  other  towns,  first  those  of  the  Province  of 
J-'russia,  Brainisberg,  Elbing,  Graudenz,  Eylau, 
Hohenstein,  Jlemel,  Stallupohnen;  then  in  August 
and  September  Bardeleben  spread  the  movement 
with  great  success  through  Silesia.  The  spirit 
which  animated  the  new  society  could  not  but  be 
approved  by  every  patriot.  They  had  been  deeply 
struck  with  the  decaj'  of  the  nation,  as  shown  in 
the  occurrences  of  the  war,  and  their  views  of 
the  way  in  which  it  might  be  revived  were  much 
the  same  as  those  of  Stein  and  Fichte.  The  onlj- 
question  was  whether  they  were  wise  in  organis- 
ing a  society'  in  order  to  promulgate  these  views, 
whether  such  a  society  was  likely  to  do  much 
good,  and  also  whether  it  might  not  bj'  possibil- 
ity do  much  harm.  Stein's  view,  as  he  has  given 
it,  was  that  it  was  not  likely  to  do  much  good, 
and  that  such  an  organisation  was  unnecessary. 
...  It  did  not  follow  because  he  desired  Estates 
or  Parliaments  that  he  was  prepared  to  sanction 
a  political  club.  ...  It  may  well  have  seemed 
to  him  that  to  suffer  a  political  club  to  come 
into  existence  was  to  allow  the  guidance  of  the 
Kevolution  which  he  had  begun  to  pass  out  of 
his  hands.  There  appears,  then,  when  we  con- 
sider it  closely,  nothing  imnatural  in  the  course 
wdiich  Stein  declares  himself  to  have  taken. " — J. 
R.  Seeley,  Life  and  Tiiius  of  Stein,  pt.  4,  ch.  3(b.  2). 

Also  in:  T.  Frost,  Secret  Societies  of  the  Euro- 
penn  Remlntion,  r.  1.  eh.  4. 

A.  D.  i8o8  (September— October).— Imperial 
conference  and  Treaty  of  Erfurt.     See  Fn.\NCE : 

A.  D.    180a  (SEPTIiMBEIi — UCTOUEU). 


A.  D.  1809  (January —  June). — Outburst  of 
Austrian  feeling  against  France. — Reopening 
of  V7ar. — Napoleon's  advance  to  Vienna. — His 
defeat  at  Aspern  and  perilous  situation. — Aus- 
trian reverses  in  Italy  and  Hungary. — "The 
one  man  of  all  the  Austriaiis  wlio  felt  the  least 
amount  of  hatred  against  France,  was,  perhaps, 
the  Emperor.  All  his  family  and  all  his  people 
—  nobles  and  priests,  the  middle  classes  and  the 
peasantry  —  evinced  a  feeling  full  of  anger 
against  the  nation  which  had  upset  Europe.  .  .  . 
By  reason  of  the  French,  the  disturbers  and 
spoilers,  the  enemies  of  the  human  race,  despisers 
of  morality  and  religion  alike.  Princes  were  suffer- 
ing in  their  palaces,  workmen  in  their  shops, 
business  men  in  their  offices,  priests  in  their 
churches,  soldiers  in  their  camps,  peasants  in 
their  huts.  The  movement  of  exasperation  was 
irresistible.  Every  one  said  that  it  Wiis  a  mistake 
to  have  laid  down  their  arms;  that  they  ought 
against  France  to  have  fought  on  to  the  bitter 
end,  and  to  have  sacrificed  the  last  man  and  the 
last  florin ;  that  they  had  been  wrong  in  not  hav- 
ing gone  to  the  assistance  of  Prussia  after  the 
Jena  Campaign:  and  that  the  moment  had  ar- 
rived for  all  the  Powers  to  coalesce  against  the  com- 
mon enemy  and  crush  him.  .  .  .  All  Europe  had 
arrived  at  a  paroxysm  of  indignation.  What  was 
she  waiting  for  before  rising  ?  A  signal.  That 
signal  Austria  was  about  to  give.  And  this  time 
with  what  chances  of  success !  The  motto  was  to 
be  '  victory  or  death.'  But  they  were  sure  of  vic- 
tory. The  French  army,  scattered  from  the  Oder 
to  the  Tagus,  from  the  mountains  of  Bohemia  to 
the  Sierra  Morena.  would  not  be  able  to  resist  the 
onslaught  of  so  many  nations  eager  to  break  their 
bonds.  .  .  .  Vienna,  in  1809,  indulged  in  the 
same  language,  and  felt  the  same  passions,  that 
Berlin  did  in  1806.  .  .  .  The  Landwehr.  then 
only  organized  a  few  months,  were  impatiently 
awaiting  the  hour  when  they  should  measure 
themselves  against  the  Veterans  of  the  French 
army.  Volunteers  flocked  in  crowds  to  the  col- 
ours. Patriotic  subscriptions  flowed  in.  .  .  . 
Boys  wanted  to  leave  school  to  tight.  All  classes 
of  society  vied  with  each  other  in  zeal,  courage, 
and  a  spirit  of  sacrifice.  When  the  news  was 
made  public  that  the  Archduke  Charles  had,  on 
the  20th  of  February,  1809,  been  appointed  Gen- 
eralissimo, there  was  an  outburst  of  joj'  and  con- 
fidence from  one  end  of  the  Empire  to  the  other. " 
— Imbert  de  Saint- Amand,  Memoirs  of  the  Empress 
Marie  Louise,  pt.  1,  ch.  2. — "  On  receiving  decisive 
intelligence  of  these  hostile  preparations.  Xapo- 
leon  returned  with  extraordinary  expedition  from 
Spain  to  Paris,  in  January,  1809,  and  gave  orders 
to  concentrate  his  forces  in  Germany,  and  call 
out  the  full  contingents  of  the  Confederation  of 
the  Rhine.  Some  further  time  was  consumed  by 
the  preparations  on  either  side.  At  last,  on  the 
8th  of  April,  the  Austrian  troops  crossed  the  fron- 
tiers at  once  on  the  Inn,  in  Bohemia,  in  the  T\"rol 
and  in  Italy.  The  whole  burthen  of  the  war 
rested  on  Austria  alone,  for  Prussia  remained  neu- 
tral, and  Russia,  now  allied  to  France,  was  even 
bound  to  make  a  show  at  least,  though  it  were  no 
more,  of  hostility  to  Austria.  On  the  s;ime  day 
on  which  the  Austrian  forces  crossed  the  frontiers, 
the  Tyrol  rose  in  insurrection  [see  below:  A.  D. 
1809-1810  (Ai"iui>  —  Febku.vrv)],  and  was  swept 
clear  of  the  enemj'  in  four  days,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  Bavarian  garrison,  that  still  held  out  in 
Kufstcin.     The  French  army  was  at  this  time 
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dispersed  over  a  line  of  forty  leai^ues  in  extent. 
\vitli  numeroius  undefended  apertures  between  the 
corps ;  so  that  tlie  fairest  possilde  opportunity  pre- 
sented itself  to  the  Austrians  for  cutting  to  pieees 
the  scattered  forces  id'  the  French,  and  marching 
in  triumph  to  the  Ilhine.  As  usual,  however, 
the  archduke's  e.irly  movements  were  subject- 
ed to  most  impolitic  delays  by  the  Aulic  Coun- 
cil; and  time  was  allovveil  Napoleon  to  arrive  on 
the  theatre  of  war  (April  17),  and  repair  the  faults 
committed  liy  his  adjutant-general,  Berthier.  lie 
instantly  extricated  his  army  from  its  jierilous 
po.sition  —  almost  cut  in  two  by  the  advance  of 
the  Austrians  —  and,  beginning  on  the  19th,  he 
beat  the  latter  in  live  battles  on  live  successive 
days,  at  Thauu,  Al>ensl)crg,  Landshut,  Ecknii'ihl, 
and  Ratisbon.  The  Archduke  Charles  retired 
into  Bohemia  to  collect  reinforcements,  but  Gen- 
oral  Hiller  was,  in  couseciuence  of  the  delay  in  re- 
pairing the  fortitications  of  Lin/,,  unable  to  main- 
tain that  place,  the  possession  of  wdiich  was 
important,  on  account  of  its  forndug  a  connecting 
point  between  Bohemia  and  the  Austrian  Ober- 
land.  Ililler,  however,  at  least  saved  his  honour 
by  iHishing  forward  to  the  Trann,  and  in  a  fear- 
fully bloody  encounter  at  Ebersberg,  caiHured 
three  French  eagles,  one  of  his  colours  alone  fall- 
ing into  the  enemy's  hands.  He  was,  neverthe- 
less, comjielled  to  retire  before  the  superior  forces 
of  the  French,  and  crossing  over  at  Krems  to  the 
left  bank  of  the  Danube,  ho  formed  a  junction 
with  the  Archduke  Charles.  The  way  was  now- 
clear  to  Vienna,  which,  after  a  slight  show  of  de- 
fence, capitidated  to  Napoleon  on  the  l'3th  of 
.May.  The  Archduke  Charles  had  hoped  to  reach 
the  capital  before  the  French,  and  to  give  battle 
to  them  beneath  its  walls;  but  as  he  had  to  make 
n  circuit  -whilst  the  French  pushed  forward  in  a 
<lirect  line,  his  plan  was  frustrated,  and  he  ar- 
rived, when  too  late,  from  Bohemia.  Both  armies, 
separated  by  the  Danube,  stood  opposed  to  one 
another  in  the  vicinity  of  the  imperial  city.  Both 
commanders  were  desirous  of  coming  to  a  decisive 
engagement.  The  French  had  secured  the  island 
of  Lobau,  to  serve  as  a  mustering  place,  and  point 
of  transit  across  the  Danube.  The  archduke  al- 
lowed them  to  establish  a  bridge  of  boats,  being 
resolved  to  await  them  on  the  JIarchfeld.  There 
it  was  that  Rudolph  of  Habsburg,  in  the  battle 
against  Ottakar,  had  laid  the  foundation  of  the 
greatness  of  the  house  of  Austria;  and  there  the 
l>olitical  existence  of  that  house  and  the  fate  of 
the  monarchy  were  now  to  Ijc  decided.  Having 
crossed  the  river,  Napoleon  was  received  on  the 
opposite  bank,  near  Aspern  and  Esslingeu,  by  his 
opponent,  and,  after  a  dreadful  battle  [in  which 
,"\Iarshal  Lannes  was  killed],  that  was  carried  on 
with  unwearied  animosity  for  two  days,  Jlay  21st 
and  22nd,  1809,  he  was  completely  beaten,  and 
compelled  to  tly  for  refuge  to  the  island  of  Lobau. 
The  rising  stream  had,  meanwhile,  carried  away 
the  bridge,  Napoleon's  sole  chance  of  escape  to 
the  opposite  bank.  For  two  days  he  remained  on 
the  island  with  his  defeated  troops,  without  pro- 
visions, and  in  hourly  expectation  of  being  cut  to 
pieces;  the  Austrians,  however,  neglected  to  turn 
the  oi^portuuity  to  advantage,  and  allowed  the 
French  leisure  to  rebuild  the  bridge,  a  work  of 
extreme  difficult3^  During  six  weeks  afterwards, 
the  two  armies  continued  to  occupy  their  former 
positions  imder  the  walls  of  Vienna,  on  the  right 
and  left  banks  of  the  Danube,  narrowly  watching 
each  other's  movements,  and  preparing  for  a  linal 


struggle.  'Whilst  these  events  were  in  progress, 
the  Archduke  John  had  successfully  penetrated 
into  Italy,  where  he  had  totally  defeated  the  Vi<?e- 
roy  Eugene  at  Salice,  on  the  l(5th  of  April.  Fa- 
voured by  the  simultaneous  revolt  of  the  Tyro- 
lese,  he  might  have  ol)lained  the  most  decisive 
results  from  this  victory,  but  the  extraordinary 
progress  of  Napoleon  down  the  valley  of  the  Dau- 
idie  rendered  necessary  the  concentration  of  the 
wdiole  forces  of  the  monarchy  for  the  ilefence  of  the 
capital.  Having  begun  a  retreat,  lie  was  pursued 
by  Eugene,  and  defeated  on  the  Piave,  with 
great  lo.ss,  on  the  8th  of  May.  Escaping  thence, 
without  further  molestation,  to  Villacb.  in  Carin- 
thia,  he  received  intelligence  of  the  fall  of  Vienna, 
together  with  a  letter  from  the  A  rchduke  Charles, 
of  the  l.jth  of  May,  directing  him  to  move  with 
all  his  forces  upon  Lintz,  to  act  on  the  rear  and 
commimicatious  of  Napoleon.  Instead  of  obey- 
ing these  orders,  lie  thought  proper  to  march  into 
Hungary,  abandoning  the  Tyrol  and  the  wdiole 
lirojected  operations  on  the  Upper  Danube  to 
their  fate.  His  disobedience  was  disastrous 
to  the  fortunes  of  his  house,  for  it  caused  the 
fnuls  of  the  victoiy  at  Aspern  to  be  lost.  He 
might  have  arrived,  with  50,000  men,  on  the  24tli 
or  2.")tli,  at  Lintz,  where  no  one  remained  but 
Bernadotte  and  the  Saxons,  wdio  were  incapable 
of  offering  any  serious  resistance.  Such  a  force, 
concentrated  on  the  direct  lino  of  Napoleon's  com- 
munications, immediately  after  liis  defeat  at  As- 
pern, on  the  22nd,  would  have  deprived  him  of 
all  means  of  extricating  himself  from  the  most 
jierilous  situation  in  which  he  had  j'et  been  placed 
since  ascending  tlie  consular  throne.  After  totally 
defeating  Jellachich  in  the  valley  of  the  JMuhr, 
Eugene  desisted  from  his  pursuit  of  the  army  of 
Italy,  and  joined  Napoleon  at  Vienna.  The  Arch- 
duke .John  united  his  forces  at  Raab  with  tho.se 
of  the  Hungarian  insurrection,  under  his  brother, 
the  Palatine.  The  vi('eroy  anain  marched  against 
him,  and  defeated  him  at  Raab  on  the  llth  of 
.June.  The  Palatine  remained  with  the  Hunga- 
rian insurrection  in  Komorn ;  Archduke  John 
moved  on  to  Presburg.  In  the  north,  the  Arch- 
duke Ferdinand,  who  liad  advanced  as  far  as 
W^arsaw,  had  been  driven  back  by  the  Poles 
under  Poniatowskv,  and  by  a  Russian  force  sent 
by  the  Emperor  Alexander  to  their  aid,  which,  on 
this  success,  invaded  Galicia. " — W.  K.  Kelly, 
Jlist.  of  the  House  of  Austria  {Continuation  of 
Coxe),  I'll.  4. 

Also  IN:  Sir  A.  Alison,  Hist,  of  Europe,  1789- 
1815,  ch.  56-57(0.  12). — Dukede  Rovigo,  Memoirs, 
V.  2,  pt.  2,  ch.  3-12. — Baron  Jomini,  J/ife  of  Napo- 
leon, ch.  14  (p.  3 1. — Baron  de  Marbot,  Memoirs, 
r.  1,  (■/(.  42-48. 

A.  D.  1809  (April — July). — Risings  against 
the  French  in  the  North. — "  A  general  revolt 
against  the  French  had  nearly  taken  place  in 
Saxony  and  Westphalia,  where  the  enormous 
burdens  imposed  on  the  people,  and  the  insolence 
of  the  French  troops,  had  kindled  a  deadly  spirit 
of  hostility  against  the  oppressors.  Everywhere 
the  Tugendbuud  were  in  activity;  and  the  ad- 
vance of  the  Austrians  towards  Francouia  and 
Saxony,  at  the  beginning  of  the  war,  blew  up 
the  flame.  The  two  first  attempts  at  insurrec- 
tion, headed  respectively  by  Katt,  a  Prussian 
officer  (April  3),  and  Dornberg,  a  "Westphalian 
colonel  (April  23),  jirovcd  abortive;  but  the  en- 
terprise of  the  celebrated  Schill  was  of  a  more 
formidable  character.     This  enthusiastic  patriot. 
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then  a  colonel  in  the  Prussian  army,  bad  been 
compromised  in  the  revolt  of  Dornberg;  and 
finding  himself  discovered,  he  boldly  raised  the 
standard  (Ai:)ril  29)  at  the  head  of  600  soldiers. 
His  force  speedily  received  accessions,  but  failing 
in  his  attempts  on  Wittenberg  and  Magdeburg, 
he  movetl  towards  the  Baltic,  in  hope  of  succour 
from  the  British  cruisers,  and  at  last  threw  him- 
self into  Stralsund.  Here  he  was  speedily  in- 
vested; the  place  was  stormed  (May  lil),  and  the 
gallant  Schill  slain  in  the  assault,  a  few  hours 
only  before  the  appearance  of  the  British  vessels 
—  the  timely  arrival  of  which  might  have  secured 
the  place,  and  spread  the  rising  over  all  Northern 
Germany.  The  Duke  of  Brunswick-Ocls,  with 
his  '  black  band  '  of  volunteers,  had  at  the  same 
time  invaded  Sa.xony  from  Bohemia;  and  though 
then  obliged  to  retreat,  he  made  a  second  incur- 
sion in  June,  occupied  Dresden  and  Leipsic,  and 
drove  the  King  of  Westphalia  into  France.  After 
the  battle  of  Wagram  he  made  his  way  across, 
all  Northern  Germany,  and  was  eventually  con- 
veyed, with  his  gallant  followers,  still  2,000 
strong,  to  England. " — Epit'/ine  of  Alison's  Hist, 
of  Europe,  sect.  025-026. 

A.  D.  1809  (July — September). — Napoleon's 
victory  at  Wagram. — The  Peace  of  Schon- 
brunn. — Immense  surrender  of  Austrian  terri- 
tory.— "  The  operation  of  establishing  tlie  bridges 
between  the  French  camp  and  the  left  bank  of 
the  Danube  commenced  on  the  night  of  the  BOth 
of  June  ;  and  during  the  night  of  the  4th  of  July 
the  whole  French  army,  passing  between  the  vil- 
lages of  Enzersdorf  and  Muhlleuten,  debouched 
on  the  Marchfeld,  wheeling  to  their  left.  Napo- 
leon was  on  horseback  in  the  midst  of  them  by 
daylight;  all  the  Austrian  fortitications  erected 
to  defend  the  former  bridge  were  turned,  the  vil- 
lages occupied  by  their  army  taken,  and  the 
Archduke  Charles  was  menaced  both  in  flank  and 
rear,  the  French  line  of  battle  appuyed  on  En- 
zersdorf being  at  a  right  angle  to  his  left  wing. 
L'nder  these  circumstances  the  Archduke,  retiring 
his  left,  attempted  to  outflank  the  French  right, 
while  Napoleon  bore  down  upon  his  centre  at 
AVagrara.  This  village  became  the  scene  of  a 
sanguinary  struggle,  and  one  house  only  remained 
standing  when  night  closed  in.  The  Archduke 
sent  courier  after  courier  to  hasten  the  advance 
of  his  brother,  between  whom  and  himself  was 
Napoleon,  who.se  line  on  the  night  of  the  5th  ex- 
tcniled  from  Loibersdorf  on  the  right  to  some  two 
miles  beyond  W^agram  on  the  left.  Napoleon 
passed  tiie  night  in  massing  his  centre,  still  de- 
termining to  manffiuvre  by  his  left  in  order  to 
throw  back  the  Archduke  Charles  on  that  side 
before  the  Archduke  John  could  come  up  on  the 
other.  At  six  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  0th 
of  July  he  commanded  the  attack  in  person. 
Disregarding  all  risk,  he  appeared  throughout 
the  day  in  the  hottest  of  the  tire,  mounted  on  a 
snow-white  charger,  Euphrates,  a  preseut  from 
the  Shah  of  Persia.  The  Archduke  Charles  as 
usual  committed  the  error  which  Napoleon's  ene- 
mies had  not  even  yet  learned  was  invariably 
fatal  to  them:  extending  bis  line  too  greatl}'  he 
weakened  his  centre,  at  the  same  time  opening 
tremendous  assaults  on  the  French  wings,  wliich 
suffered  dreadfully.  Napoleon  ordered  Lauristou 
to  advance  upon  the  Austrian  centre  with  a  hun- 
dred .guns,  supported  by  two  whole  divisions  of 
infantry  in  column.  The  artillery,  when  within 
half  caunou-shot,  opened  a  terrific  fire :  nothing 


could  withstand  such  a  sliock.  The  infantry, 
led  by  Macdonald,  charged;  the  Austrian  line 
was  broken  and  the  centre  driven  back  in  con- 
fusion. The  right,  in  a  panic,  retrograded ;  the 
French  cavalry  then  bore  down  ujion  them  and 
decided  the  battle,  the  Archduke  still  fighting  to 
secure  his  retreat,  which  be  at  length  effected  in 
tolerably  good  order.  By  noon  the  wliole  Aus- 
trian army  was  abandoning  the  contest.  Their 
defeat  so  "demoralized  them  that  tlie  Archduke 
John,  who  came  up  on  Napoleon's  right  before 
the  battle  was  over,  was  glad  to  retire  with  the 
rest,  unnoticed  by  the  enemy.  That  evening  the 
Marchfeld  and  Wagram  were  in  possession  of  the 
French.  The  population  of  Vienna  had  watched 
the  battle  from  the  roofs  and  ramparts  of  the 
city,  and  saw  the  retreat  of  their  army  with  fear 
and  gloom.  Between  300,000  and  400,000  men 
were  engaged,  and  the  loss  on  both  sides  was 
nearly  equal.  About  20,000  dead  and  30,000 
wounded  strewed  the  ground;  the  latter  were 
conveyed  to  the  hospitals  of  Vienna.  .  .  .  Twenty 
thousand  Austrians  were  taken  prisoners,  but  the 
number  would  have  been  greater  had  the  French 
ca\-alry  acted  with  their  usual  spirit.  Beruadotte, 
issuing  a  bulletin,  almost  assuming  to  himself 
the  sole  merit  of  the  victory,  was  removed  from 
his  command.  JIacdonald  was  created  a  marshal 
of  the  empire  on  the  morning  after  the  battle. 
.  .  .  The  battle  of  Wagram  was  won  more  by 
good  fortune  than  skill.  Napoleon's  strategy 
was  at  fault,  and  had  the  Austrians  fought  as 
stoutly  as  they  did  at  Aspern,  Napoleon  would 
have  been  signally  defeated.  Had  the  Archduke 
John  acted  promptly  and  vigorously,  he  might 
have  united  with  his  brother's  left  —  which  was 
intact — ^  and  overwlielmed  the  French.  .  .  .  The 
defeated  army  retired  to  Znaim,  followed  by  the 
French;  but  further  resistance  was  abandoned  by 
the  Emperor  of  Austria.  The  Archduke  Charles 
•solicited  an  armistice  on  the  9tli;  liostilitics 
ceased,  and  Napoleon  returned  to  the  palace  of 
Schijnbrunn  while  the  plenipotentiaries  settled 
the  terms  of  peace.  .  .  .  English  .Ministers  dis- 
played another  instance  of  their  customary  spirit 
of  procrastination.  Exactly  eight  days  after  tlie 
armistice  of  Znaim,  which  assured  them  that 
Austria  was  no  longer  in  a  position  to  profit  by 
or  co-operate  with  their  proceedings,  they  sent 
more  than  80,000  fighting  men,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Lord  Chatham,  to  besiege  Antwerp  [see 
Engl.\nd:  a.  D.  1809  (July— December)].  .  .  . 
Operations  against  Naples  proved  equally  abor- 
tive. .  .  .  In  Spain  alone  English  arms  were  suc- 
cessful. Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  won  the  battle  of 
Talavera  on  the  38th  of  July  [see  Spain:  A.  D. 
1809  (FEBRU.iKY — July)].  .  .  .  A  treaty  of  peace 
between  France  and  Austria  was  signed  on  the 
14th  of  October  at  Vienna  [sometimes  called  the 
Treaty  of  Vienna,  but  more  conuuonly  the  Peace 
of  Schonbrunn].  The  Emperor  of  Austria  ceded 
Salzburg  and  a  part  of  Upper  Austria  to  the  Con- 
federation of  the  Rhine;  part  of  Bohemia,  Cra- 
cow, and  Western  Galicia  to  the  King  of  Saxony 
as  Grand  Did^e  of  Warsaw ;  part  of  Eastern 
Galicia  to  the  Emperor  of  Russia;  anil  Trieste, 
Carniola.  Friuli,  Villach,  and  some  part  of  Croatia 
and  Dalmatia  to  France:  thus  connecting  the 
kingdom  of  Italy  with  Napoleon's  Illyrian  pos- 
sessions, making  him  master  of  the  entire  coast 
of  the  Adriatic,  and  depriving  Austria  of  its  last 
se.iport.  It  was  computed  that  the  Eiujieror 
Francis   gave   up   territory   to   the   amount   of 
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45,000  square  miles,  with  u  population  of  nearly 
4,000,000.  He  also  paid  a  large  contribution  in 
money." — R.  H.  Home,  Life  nf  Nupolcon,  c/i.  32. 
— "The  cessions  made  directly  to  Napoleon  wore 
the  county  of  GOrtz,  or  Goricia,  and  that  of  Mon- 
tefalcone,  forming  the  Austrian  Friuli;  the  town 
and  government  of  Trieste,  Carniola.  the  circle 
of  Villach  iu  Carinthia,  part  of  Croatia  and  Dal- 
matia,  and  the  lordship  of  Razuns  in  the  Grisou 
territory.  All  these  provinces,  with  the  e.xcep- 
tion  of  Rilzims,  were  incorporated  by  a  decree  of 
Napoleon,  with  Dalmatia  and  its  islands,  into  a 
single  state  with  the  name  of  the  Illyrian  Prov- 
inces. They  were  never  united  with  France,  but 
always  governed  by  Napoleon  as  an  independent 
state.  A  few  districts  before  possessed  1)y  Napo- 
leon were  also  incorporated  with  them;  as  Vene- 
tian Istria  and  Dalmatia  with  the  Bocca  di  Cat- 
taro,  Ragusa,  and  part  of  tlie  Tyrol.  .  .  .  The 
onl)'  other  articles  of  the  treaty  of  nuich  impor- 
tance are  the  recognition  by  Austria  of  any 
changes  made,  or  to  be  made,  in  Spain,  Portugal, 
and  Italy;  the  adherence  of  the  Emperor  to  the 
proliibitive  system  adopted  by  France  and  Rus- 
sia, and  his  engaging  to  cease  all  correspondence 
and  relationship  with  Great  Britain.  By  a  de- 
cree made  at  Ratisbon,  April  24th,  1809,  Napoleon 
had  supiiressed  the  Teutonic  Order  in  all  the 
States  belonging  to  the  Rhenish  Confederation, 
reannexed  its  po.ssessious  to  the  domains  of  the 
prince  in  which  they  were  sitnated,  and  incorpo- 
rated Mergentheim,  with  the  rights,  domains, 
and  revenues  attached  to  tlie  Grand  JIastership 
of  the  Order,  with  the  Kingdom  of  Wurtembcrg. 
These  dispositions  were  confirmed  by  the  Treaty 
of  Schonbrunn.  The  effect  aimed  at  by  the 
Treaty  of  Schonbrunn  was  to  surround  Austria 
with  powerful  states,  and  thus  to  paralj-se  all  her 
military  efforts.  .  .  .  The  Emperor  of  Russia 
.  .  .  was  very  ill  satisfied  with  the  sinall  portion 
of  the  spoils  assigned  to  him,  and  the  augmenta- 
tion awarded  to  the  duchy  of  Warsaw.  Hence 
the  first  occasion  of  coldness  between  him  and 
Nai)o!eon,  whom  he  suspected  of  a  design  to  re- 
establish the  Kingdom  of  Poland. " — T.  H.  Dyer, 
Hist,  of  Modern  Europe,  bk.  7,  ch.  14  (r.  4). 

Also  in:  Sir  A.  Alison,  Ilist.  of  Europe,  1789- 
1815,  ch.  59-60  {i\  13).— Gen.  Count  JI.  Dumas, 
Merrwirs,  ch.  13  (c.  3). — E.  Baines,  UiM.  of  the 
Wars  of  the  French  Rev.,  bk.  4.  ch.  9  (e.  3).— J.  C. 
Ropes."  llir  Fir.^t  Xiipohym.  hrl.  4. 

A.  D.  1809-1810. — Humboldt's  reform  of  Pub- 
lic Instruction  in  Prussia.  See  Editcatio.n, 
Modekn:  Europe.vn  Countries.  —  Prussi.\: 
A.  D.  1809. 

A.  D.  1809-1810  (April — February). — The  re- 
volt in  the  Tyrol. — Heroic  struggle  of  Andrev/ 
Hofer  and  his  countrymen. —  'The  Tyrol,  fnv 
centuries  a  possession  of  Austria,  was  ceded  to 
Bavaria  by  the  Peace  of  Presburg  iu  180.5.  The 
Bavarians  made  many  innovations,  in  the  French 
style,  some  good  and  some  bad ;  but  the  moun- 
taineers, clinging  to  their  ancient  ways,  resisted 
them  all  alike.  They  hated  the  Bavariiins  as 
foreign  masters  forced  upon  them ;  and  espeei.-illy 
detested  the  military  conscription,  to  which 
Austria  had  never  subjected  them.  The  priests 
had  an  almost  unlimited  influence  over  these 
faithful  Catholics,  and  the  Bavarians,  who  treated 
them  rudely,  were  regarded  as  innovators  and 
allies  of  revolutionary  France.  Thus  the  coun- 
try submitted  restlessly  to  the  yoke  of  the  Rhine 
League  until  the  spring  of  1809.     A  secret  un- 


derstanding was  maintained  witli  Austria  and  tlie 
Archduke  John,  and  the  people  never  al)aiidoned 
the  hope  of  returning  to  their  Austrian  alh'giauie. 
When  the  great  war  of  1809  began,  tlie  Emperor 
Francis  summoned  all  his  people  to  arms.  The 
Tyrolese  answered  the  call.  .  .  .  They  are  a  peo- 
ple trained  in  early  life  to  the  use  of  arms,  anil  to 
activity,  courage,  and  read}'  devices  iu  hunting, 
and  in  traveling  on  their  mountain  paths.  Aus- 
tria could  be  sure  of  the  faithfulness  of  the  Tyrol, 
and  made  haste  to  occupy  tlie  country.  When 
the  first  troops  were  seen  entering  tlie  passes,  the 
people  arose  and  drove  aw.a}'  tlic  Bavarian  gar- 
risons. The  alarm  was  soon  sounded  through 
the  deepest  ravines  of  the  land.  Never  was  there 
a  more  united  people,  aud  each  tr()0[)  or  company 
chose  its  own  oliicers,  in  tlie  ancient  German 
style,  from  among  their  strongest  aud  best  men. 
Their  commanders  were  hunters,  sliepherds, 
priests:  the  former  gamekeeper.  Speckbacher; 
the  innkeeper,  Martin  Teimer;  the  Hery  Capu- 
chin monk,  Haspinger,  who.se  .sole  weapon  in  the 
field  was  a  huge  ebony  cruciti.x,  and  many  more 
of  like  peaceful  occupations.  At  the  head  of  the 
whole  army  was  a  man  who,  like  Saul,  towered 
by  a  head  above  all  others,  while  his  handsome 
black  beard  fell  to  his  girdle  —  Andrew  Hofer, 
formerly  an  innkeeper  at  Passeyr — a  man  of 
humble  piety  and  simple  faithfulness,  who  f;urly 
represented  "the  people  he  led.  He  regarded  the 
war  as  dutiful  service  to  his  religion,  hiseniiieror, 
and  his  country.  The  whole  land  soon  swarmed 
with  little  bands  of  men.  making  their  way  to 
Innspriick  (April.  ISOO).  wlience  the  Bavarian 
garrison  fled.  !Mean^vhile  a  small  French  corps 
came  from  Italy  to  relieve  them.  Though  tired 
tipon  by  the  peasants  from  every  ravine  aiul  hill, 
they  passed  the  Brenner,  and  reached  the  Isel- 
berg,  near  Innspriick.  But  here  they  were  sur- 
rounded on  every  side,  and  forced  to  surrender. 
The  first  Austrian  soldiers,  under  General  Chas- 
teler,  then  reached  the  capital,  and  their  welcome 
was  a  popular  festival.  The  liberators,  as  the 
Tyrolese  soldiers  regarded  themselves,  committed 
no  cruelties,  but  carried  on  their  enterprise  in  the 
spirit  of  a  national  jubilee.  The  tidings  of  the 
disasters  at  Regensburg  [Ratisbon]  now  came 
upon  them  like  a  thunderbolt.  The  withilrawal 
of  the  Austrian  army  then  left  the  Tyrol  without 
protection.  Napoleon  treated  the  war  as  a  mu- 
tiny, and  set  a  price  upon  Chasteler's  head. 
Neither  Chasteler  nor  any  of  the  Austrian  otli- 
cers  with  him  understood  the  warfare  of  the 
peasantry.  The  Tyrolese  were  left  almost  wholly 
to  themselves,  but  they  resolved  to  defend  their 
mountains.  On  M.ay  11  the  Bavarians  under 
AY  rede  again  set  out  from  Salzburg,  caiitureii 
the  pass  of  the  Strub  after  a  bloody  fight,  and 
then  climbed  into  the  valley  of  the  Inn.  They 
practiced  frightful  cruelties  in  their  way.  A 
tierce  struggle  took  place  at  the  little  village  of 
Schwatz;  the  Bavarians  burned  the  place,  and 
marched  to  Innspriick.  Chasteler  withdrew, 
and  the  Bavarians  and  French,  under  AVrede  and 
Lefevre,  entered  the  capital.  The  country  again 
appeared  to  be  subdued.  But  cruelty  had  em- 
bittered the  people.  Wrede  was  recalled,  with 
his  corps,  by  Napoleon;  and  now  Hofer,  with 
his  South  Tyrolese,  recrossed  the  Brenner  Pass. 
Again  the  general  alarm  was  given,  the  leaders 
i  called  to  arms,  and  again  every  pass,  every  wall 
:  of  rock,  every  narrow  road  was  seized.  The 
I   struggle  took  place  at  the  Iselberg.     The  Bava- 
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rians,  7,000  in  number,  were  defeated  with  heavy 
loss.  Tlie  Tyrol  now  remained  for  several  mouths 
undisturbed,  during  the  campaign  around  Vienna. 
After  the  battle  of  Aspern,  an  imperial  procla- 
mation formally  assured  the  TjTolese  that  they 
should  never  be  severed  from  the  Austrian  Em- 
pire ;  and  that  no  peace  should  be  signed  unless 
their  indissoluble  union  with  the  monarchy  were 
recognized.  The  Tyrolese  quietly  trusted  the 
emperor's  promise,  until  the  armistice  of  Znaim. 
But  in  this  the  Tyrol  was  not  mentioned,  and  the 
French  and  their  allies  prepared  to  chastise  the 
loyal  and  abandoned  country.' — C.  T.  Lewis, 
Hist,  of  Germany,  ch.  28. — "In  the  month  of 
July,  an  army  of  40,000  French  and  Bavarians 
attacked  the  'TjtoI  from  the  German  side ;  while 
from  Italy,  General  Rusca,  with  18,000  men,  en- 
tered from  Clagenfurth,  on  the  southern  side  of 
the  Tyrolese  Alps.  Undismayed  by  this  double 
and  formidable  invasion,  they  assailed  the  in- 
vaders as  they  penetrated  into  their  fastnesses, 
defeated  and  destroyed  them.  The  fate  of  a 
division  of  10,000  men,  belonging  to  the  French 
and  Bavarian  arm)",  which  entered  the  Upper 
Innthal,  or  Valley  of  the  Inn,  will  explain  in 
part  the  means  by  which  these  victories  were  ob- 
tained. The  invading  troops  advanced  in  a  long 
column  up  a  road  bordered  on  the  one  side  by 
the  river  Inn,  there  a  deep  and  rapid  torrent, 
where  cliffs  of  immense  height  overhang  both 
road  and  river.  The  vanguard  was  permitted 
to  advance  unopposed  as  far  as  Prutz,  the  object 
of  their  expedition.  The  rest  of  the  army  were 
therefore  induced  to  trust  themselves  still  deeper 
in  this  tremendous  pass,  where  the  precipices, 
becoming  more  and  more  narrow  as  they  ad- 
vanced, seemed  about  to  close  above  their  heads. 
'So  sound  but  of  the  screaming  of  the  eagles  dis- 
turbed from  their  eyries,  and  the  roar  of  the 
river,  reached  the  ears  of  the  soldier,  and  on  the 
precipices,  partly  enveloped  in  a  hazy  mist,  no 
human  forms  showed  themselves.  At  length  the 
voice  of  a  man  was  heard  calling  across  the 
ravine.  'Shall  we  begin'?' — 'No,'  was  returned 
in  an  authoritative  tone  of  voice,  by  one  who, 
like  the  first  speaker,  seemed  the  inhabitant  of 
some  upper  region.  The  Bavarian  detachment 
halted,  and  sent  to  the  general  for  orders;  when 
presently  was  heard  the  terrible  signal,  '  In  the 
name  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  cut  all  loose ! '  Huge 
rocks,  and  trunks  of  trees,  long  prepared  and 
laid  in  heaps  for  the  purpose,  began  now  to  de- 
scend rapidly  in  every  direction,  while  the  deadly 
tire  of  the  Tyrolese,  who  never  throw  away  a 
shot,  opened  from  every  bush,  crag,  or  corner  of 
rock,  which  would  afford  the  shooter  cover.  As 
this  dreadful  attack  was  made  on  the  whole  line 
at  once,  two-thirds  of  the  enemj'  were  instantly 
destroyed;  while  the  Tyrolese,  rushing  from 
their  shelter,  with  swords,  spears,  axes,  scythes, 
clubs  and  all  other  rustic  instruments  which 
could  be  converted  into  weapons,  beat  down  and 
routed  the  shattered  remainder.  As  the  van- 
guard, which  had  reached  Prutz,  was  obliged  to 
surrender,  very  few  of  the  10,000  invaders  are 
computed  to  have  extricated  themselves  from  the 
fatal  pass.  But  not  all  the  courage  of  the  Tyro- 
lese, not  all  the  strength  of  their  country,  could 
possibly  enable  them  to  defend  themselves,  when 
the  peace  with  Austria  had  permitted  Buonaparte 
to  engage  his  whole  immense  means  for  the  ac- 
quisition of  these  mountains.  Austria  too  — 
Austria  herself,  in  whose  cause  thev  had  incurred 


all  the  dangers  of  war,  instead  of  securing  their 
indemnity  by  some  stipulations  in  the  treaty,  sent 
them  a  cold  exhortation  to  lay  down  their  arms. 
Resistance,  therefore,  was  abandoned  as  fruitless ; 
Hofer,  chief  commander  of  the  Tyrolese,  resigned 
his  command,  and  the  Bavarians  regained  the 
possession  of  a  country  which  they  could  never 
have  won  back  by  their  own  efforts.  Hofer, 
and  about  thirty  chiefs  of  these  valiant  defenders 
of  their  country,  were  put  to  death  [February, 
1810],  in  poor  revenge  for  the  loss  their  bravery 
had  occasioned.  But  their  fame,  as  their  immor- 
tal spirit,  was  beyond  the  power  of  the  judge 
alike  and  executioner;  and  the  place  where  their 
blood  was  shed,  becomes  sacred  to  the  thoughts 
of  freedom,  as  the  precincts  of  a  temple  to  those 
of  religion." — Sir '\V.  Scott,  Life  of  Napoleon,  c. 
2,  ch.  7. 

Also  in:  Sir  A.  Alison,  Hist,  of  Europe,  1789- 
181.5,  ch.  58  ((■.  12).— Hi.it.  of  Hofer  (Quart.  Bee, 
July,  1817).— C.  H.  Hall.  Life  of  Andrew  Hfer. 

A.  D.  iSio.  —  Annexation  of  the  Hanse 
Towns  and  territory  on  the  North  Sea  to 
France.  See  Fk-ajsce:  A.  D.  1810  (FEBRr-vnT — 
December). 

A.  D.  1810-1812. —  Marriage  of  the  Arch- 
duchess Marie  Louise  of  Austria  to  Napoleon. 
— Alliance  of  German  powers  with  Napoleon 
against  Russia.     See  Fit.vNCE:  A.  I).  Islu-lsiO. 

A.  D.  1812. — The  Russian  campaign  of  Na- 
poleon and  its  disastrous  ending.  See  Russia  : 
A.  D.  1812  (.June — September),  (SEPTEiiBER), 
anil  (October — December). 

A.  D.  1812-1813. —  The  Teutonic  uprising 
against  Napoleon. — Beginning  of  the  'War  of 
Liberation. — Alliance  of  Prussia  and  Russia. 
— "During  Napoleon's  march  on  Moscow  and 
his  fatal  return,  ilacdonald  remained  on  the 
Lower  Dwina,  before  Riga,  with  an  observation 
corps  of  Prussians  and  Poles,  nor  had  he  ever 
received  an  order  to  retreat  from  Napoleon. 
Learning  of  the  misfortunes  of  the  grand  arm}', 
he  went  from  the  Dwina  towards  the  Niemen. 
As  he  passed  through  Courland,  General  York, 
commander  of  the  Prussian  troops,  allowed  him 
to  lead  the  way  with  the  Poles,  and  then  signed 
an  agreement  of  neutrality  with  the  Russians 
(December  30,  1812).  The  Prussian  troops,  from 
a  military  spirit  of  honor,  had  fought  the  Rus- 
sians bravely ;  thev  retained  some  scruples  rela- 
tive to  the  worthy  marshal  under  whom  they 
served,  and  forsook  without  betraying  him,  that 
is,  they  left  him  time  to  escape,  "ithis  was  a 
most  important  event  and  the  beginning  of  the 
inevitable  defection  of  Germany.  The  attitude 
of  Czar  Alexander  decided  General  York;  the 
former  was  completely  dazzled  by  his  triumphs, 
and  aspired  to  nothing  less  than  to  destroy  Na- 
poleon and  liberate  Europe,  even  France !  AVith 
mingled  enthusiasm  and  calculation,  he  promised 
all  things  to  all  men;  on  returning  to  Wilna.  he 
granted  an  amnesty  for  all  acts  committed  in  Po- 
land against  Russian  authority.  On  the  one 
hand,  he  circulated  a  rumor  that  he  was  about 
to  make  himself  King  of  Poland,  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  he  announced  to  the  Prussians  that 
he  was  ready  to  restore  the  Polish  provinces 
taken  from  them  by  Napoleon.  He  authorized 
ex-3Iinister  Stein  to  take  possession,  as  we  may 
say,  of  Old  Prussia,  just  evacuated  by  the 
French,  and  to  promise  the  speedy  enfranchise- 
ment of  Germany,  protesting,  at  the  s;»me  time, 
that  he  would  not  dispute  '  the  legitimate  great- 
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ness'of  France.  The  French  arm}-,  on  hearing 
of  York's  defection,  left  KSnigsberg  with  ten  or 
twelve  thousand  sick  men  and  eight  or  ten 
thousand  armed  troops,  withdrawing  to  the  Vis- 
tula and  thence  to  Warta  and  Posen.  General 
Rapp  had  succeeded  in  gathering  at  Dantzic, 
the  great  French  depot  of  stores  and  reserves, 
25,000  men,  few  of  whom  had  gone  through  the 
Russian  campaign,  and  a  division  of  almost 
equal  numbers  occupied  Berlin.  The  French 
had  in  all  barely  80,000  men,  from  Dantzic  to 
the  Rhine,  not  including  their  Austrian  and 
Saxon  allies,  who  had  fallen  back  on  \Yarsaw 
and  seemed  disposed  to  fight  no  more.  JIurat, 
to  whom  Napoleon  conlided  the  remains  of  the 
grand  army,  followed  the  Emperor's  example 
and  set  out  to  defend  his  Neapolitan  kingdom, 
leaving  the  chief  command  to  Prince  Eugene. 
Great  agitation  prevailed  around  the  feeble 
French  forces  still  occupying  Germany.  The 
Russians  themselves,  worn  out,  did  not  press  the 
French  very  hotly ;  but  York  and  Stein,  masters 
of  Konigsberg,  organized  and  armed  Old  Prussia 
without  awaiting  authorization  from  the  king, 
who  was  not  considered  as  a  free  agent,  being 
under  foreign  rule.  Pamphlets,  proclamations, 
and  popular  songs  were  circulated  everywhere, 
provoking  the  people  to  rebellion.  The  idea  of 
German  union  ran  like  wildfire  from  the  Niemen 
to  the  Rhine;  federal  union,  not  unity  in  a 
single  body  or  state,  which  was  not  thought  of 
then." — ^H.  Martin,  Popular  Hist,  of  France  from 
1789,  V.  2,  ch.  16.— "The  king  of  Prussia  had 
suddenly  abandoned  Berlin  [January,  1813]. 
which  was  still  in  the  hands  of  the  French,  for 
Breslau,  whence  he  declared  war  against  France. 
A  conference  also  took  place  between  him  and 
the  emperor  Alexander  at  Calisch  [Kalisch],  and, 
on  the  28th  of  February,  1813,  an  offensive  and 
defensive  alliance  was  conclmled  between  them. 
The  hour  for  vengeance  had  at  length  arrived. 
The  whole  Prussian  nation,  eager  to  throw  off 
the  hated  yoke  of  the  foreigner,  to  obliterate 
their  disgrace  in  1806,  to  regain  their  ancient 
name,  cheerfully  hastened  to  place  their  lives 
and  property  at  the  service  of  the  impoverished 
government.  The  whole  of  the  able-bodied  pop- 
ulation was  put  under  arms.  The  standing 
army  was  increased :  to  each  regiment  were  ajv 
pended  troops  of  volunteers,  Jaegers,  composed 
of  young  men  belonging  to  the  higher  classes, 
who  furnishM  their  own  equipments :  a  numer- 
ous Landwehr,  a  sort  of  militia,  was,  as  in  Aus- 
tria, raised  besides  the  standing  army,  and 
measures  were  even  taken  to  call  out,  in  case  of 
necessity,  the  heads  of  families  and  elderly  men 
remaining  at  home,  under  the  name  of  the  Laud- 
sturra.  The  enthusiastic  people,  besides  fur- 
nishing the  customary  supplies  and  paying  the 
taxes,  contributed  to  the  full  extent  of  their 
means  towards  defraying  the  immense  expense 
of  this  general  arming.  Every  heart  throbbed 
high  with  pride  and  hope.  .  .  .  More  loudly 
than  even  in  1809  in  Austria  was  the  German 
cause  now  discussed,  the  great  name  of  the  Ger- 
man empire  now  invoked  in  Prussia,  for  in  that 
name  alone  could  all  the  races  of  Germany  be 
united  against  their  hereditary  foe.  The  cele- 
brated proclamation,  promising  external  and  in- 
ternal liberty  to  Germany,  was,  with  this  view, 
published  at  Calisch  by  Prussia  and  Russia.  Nor 
was  the  appeal  vain.  It  found  an  echo  in  every 
German  heart,  and  such  plain  demonstrations  of 


the  state  of  the  popular  feeling  on  this  side  the 
Rhine  were  made,  that  Davoust  sent  serious 
warning  to  Napoleon,  who  contemptuously  re- 
plied, 'Pah I  Germans  never  can  become  Span- 
iards ! '  With  his  customary  rapidity  he  levied 
in  France  a  fresh  army  300,000  strong,  with 
which  he  so  completely  awed  the  Rhenish  con- 
federation as  to  compel  it  once  more  to  take  the 
field  with  thousands  of  Germans  against  their 
brother  Germans.  The  troops,  however,  re- 
luctantly obeyed,  and  even  the  traitors  were  but 
lukewarm,  for  they  doubted  of  sviccess.  ileck- 
lenburg  alone  sided  with  Prussia.  Austria  re- 
mained neutnil.  A  Russian  corps  under  General 
Tettenborn  had  preceded  the  rest  of  the  troops 
and  reached  the  coasts  of  the  Baltic.  As  early 
as  the  24th  of  March,  1813,  it  appeared  in  Hani- 
burg  and  expelled  the  French  authorities  from 
the  city.  The  heavily  oppressed  people  of  Ham- 
burg, whose  commerce  had  been  totally  annihi- 
lated by  the  continental  system,  gave  waj'  to  the 
utmost  demonstrations  of  delight,  received  their 
deliverers  with  open  arms,  revived  their  ancient 
rights,  and  immediate!}'  raised  a  Ilanseatic  corps 
destined  to  take  the  field  against  Napoleon. 
Dornberg,  the  ancient  foe  to  France,  with  an- 
other flying  squadron  took  the  French  division 
under  Jlorand  prisoner,  and  the  Prussian.  Major 
Hell  wig  (the  same  who,  in  1806,  liberated  the 
garrison  of  Erfurt),  dispersed,  with  merely  120 
hussars,  a  Bavarian  regiment  1,300  strong  and 
captured  five  pieces  of  artillery.  In  January, 
the  peasantry  of  the  upper  country  had  already 
revolted  against  the  conscription,  and,  in  Febru- 
ary, patriotic  proclamations  had  been  dissemi- 
nated throughout  ^\'estphalia  under  the  signature 
of  the  Baron  von  Stein.  In  this  month,  also. 
Captain  3Iaas  and  two  other  patriots,  who  had 
attempted  to  raise  a  rebellion,  were  executed. 
As  the  army  advanced.  Stein  was  nominated 
chief  of  the  provisional  government  of  the  still 
unconquered  provinces  of  AVestern  Germany. 
The  first  Russian  army,  17,000  strong,  under 
Wittgenstein,  pushed  forward  to  Magdeburg, 
and,  at  Mokern,  repulsed  40,000  French  who 
were  advancing  upon  Berlin.  The  Prussians, 
under  their  veteran  general,  Bliicher,  entered 
Saxony  and  garrisoned  Dresden,  on  the  2~th  of 
March,  1813,  after  an  arch  of  the  tine  bridge 
across  the  Elbe  [had]  been  uselessly  blown  up  by 
the  French.  Bliicher,  whose  gallantry  in  the 
former  wars  had  gained  for  him  the  general  es- 
teem and  whose  kind  and  generous  disposition 
had  won  the  affection  of  the  soldiery,  was  nomi- 
nated generalissimo  of  the  Prussian  forces,  but 
subordinate  in  command  to  Wittgenstein,  who 
replaced  Kutusow  as  generalissimo  of  the  united 
forces  of  Russia  and  Prussia.  The  Emperor  of 
Russia  and  the  King  of  Prussia  accompanied  the 
army  and  were  received  with  loud  acclamations 
by  the  people  of  Dresden  and  Leipzig." — W. 
Menzel,  Hist,  of  Germany,  ch.  260  (c.  3). — Berna- 
dotte,  the  adopted  Crown  Prince  and  expectant 
King  of  Sweden,  had  been  finally  thrown  into 
the  arms  of  the  new  Coalition  against  Napoleijn, 
by  the  refusal  of  the  latter  to  take  Norway  from 
Denmark  and  give  it  to  Sweden.  ' '  The  disastrous 
retreat  of  the  French  from  Moscow  .  .  .  led  to  the 
signature  of  the  Treaty  of  Stockliolm  on  the  2d 
of  March,  1813.  by  which  England  acceded  to 
the  union  of  Norway  to  Sweden,  and  a  Swedish 
force  was  sent  to  Pomerania  under  General  San- 
dels.      On  the  18th  of  May,   1813,   Bernadotte 
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landed  at  Stralsund." — Lady  Bloomfield,  Bioff. 
Sketch  of  BernadotU  (Memoir  of  Lord  Bloomjkld, 
■V.  1,  p.  31). 

Also  ts  :  J.  R.  Seeley,  Life  and  Times  of  Stein, 
pt.  7  (c.  3). — A.  Thiers.  Higt.  of  the  Consulate  and 
the  Einpive.  hk.  47  (p.  4). 

A  D.  1813  (April — May). — Battle  of  Liitzen. 
— Humiliation  of  the  King  of  Saxony. — "(Jii 
the  14th  April,  Xapoleon  left  Paris  to  assume  the 
eoramaud  of  the  army.  Previous  to  his  depar- 
ture, -svith  a  view,  perhaps,  of  paying  a  compli- 
ment to  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  the  Empress 
Marie  Louise  was  appointed  regent  in  his  absence ; 
but  Prince  Schwarzenberg,  who  had  arrived  on  a 
special  mission  from  Vienna,  was  treated  only  as 
the  commander  of  an  auxiliary  corps,  to  wliicli 
orders  would  immediately  be  transmitted.  On 
the  16th  he  reached  Mayence,  where,  for  the 
last  time,  vassal  princes  assembled  courtier-like 
around  him ;  and  on  the  20th  he  was  already  at 
Erfurt  in  the  midst  of  his  newly-raised  army. 
The  roads  were  everywhere  crowded  wth  troops 
and  artillery,  closing  in  towards  the  banks  of  the 
Saale.  From  Italy,  Marshal  Bertrand  joined  with 
40.000  men,  ol<l  trained  soldiers;  the  Viceroy 
brought  an  equal  number  from  the  vicinity  of 
Magdeburg ;  and  JIarshal  JIacdonald  having,  on 
the  39th,  taken  ilerseburg  by  assault,  the  whole 
army,  which  Bade,  the  ablest  and  most  accurate 
of  the  authors  who  have  written  on  tliis  campaign, 
estimates  at  140,000  men,  was  assembled  for  ac- 
tion With  this  mighty  force  Napoleon  deter- 
mined to  seek  out  the  enemy,  and  bring  them 
quickly  to  battle.  The  Russian  and  Prussian 
armies' were  no  sooner  united,  after  the  alliance 
concluded  between  the  sovereigns,  than  they 
crossed  the  Elbe,  occupied  Dresden,  which  the 
King  of  Saxony  had  abandoned,  and  advanced  to 
the  banks  of  the  Saale.  General  Blilcher  com- 
manded the  Prussians,  and  Count  Wittgenstein 
the  Russian  corps ;  and,  death  having  closed  the 
career  of  old  Marshal  KutusoU,  .  .  .  the  com- 
mand of  both  armies  devolved  upon  the  last  men- 
tioned officer.  Informed  of  the  rapid  advance  of 
the  French,  the  allied  monarchs  joined  their 
forces,  which  were  drawn  together  in  the  plains 
between  the  Saale  and  the  Elbe;  their  numerous 
cavalry  giving  them  perfect  command  of  this 
wide  and  open  country.  Xapoleon,  always  anx- 
ious for  battle,  determined  to  press  on  towards 
Leipzig,  behind  which  he  expected  to  find  the 
Allied  army,  who,  as  it  proved,  were  much 
nearer  than  he  anticipated.  At  the  passage  of 
the  Rippach,  a  small  stream  that  borders  the  wide 
plain  of  Liitzen,  he  already  encountered  a  body 
of  Russian  cavalry  and  artillery  under  Coimt 
Winziugerode ;  and  as  the  French  were  weak  in 
horse,  they  had  to  bring  the  whole  of  Marshal 
Key's  corps  into  action  before  they  could  oblige 
the  Russians  to  retire.  Marshal  Bessieres,  the 
commander  of  the  Imperial  Guard,  was  killed. 
.  .  .  On  the  evening  of  the  1st  of  May,  Xapoleon 
established  his  quarters  in  the  small  town  of  Liit- 
zen. The  Allies,  conscious  of  the  vast  numerical 
superiority  of  the  French,  did  not  intend  to  risk 
a  general  action  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Elbe ;  but 
the  length  of  the  hostile  column  of  march,  which 
extended  from  beyond  Xaumberg  almost  to  the 
gates  of  Leipzig,  induced  Scharnhorst  to  propose 
an  advance  from  the  direction  of  Borna  and 
Pegau  against  the  right  flank  of  the  enemj",  and 
a  sudden  attack  on  the  centre  of  their  line  in 
the  plain  of  LlUzen.     It  was  expected  that  a  de- 
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cisive  blow  might  be  struck  against  this  centre, 
and  the  hostile  army  broken  before  the  distant 
wings  could  close  up  and  take  an  effective  part 
in  the  battle.  The  open  nature  of  the  countrj-, 
well  adapted  to  the  action  of  cavalry,  which 
formed  the  principal  strength  of  the  Allies,  si)oke 
in  favour  of  the  plan.  .  .  .  The  bold  attempt 
was  immediately'  resolved  upon,  and  the  onset 
fixed  for  the  following  morning.  The  annals  of 
war  can  hardly  offer  a  plan  of  battle  more  skil- 
fully conceived  than  the  one  of  which  we  have 
here  spoken ;  but  unfortunately  the  execution  fell 
far  short  of  the  admirable  conception.  Napoleon, 
with  his  Guards  and  the  corps  of  Lauriston.  was 
already  at  the  gates  of  Leipzig,  preparing  for  an 
attack  on  the  city,  when  about  one  o'clock  [May 
2]  the  roar  of  artillery  burst  suddenly  on  the  ear, 
and  gathering  thicker  and  thicker  as  it  rolled 
along,  proclaimed  that  a  general  action  was  en- 
gaged in  the  plain  of  Liitzen, —  proclaimed  that 
the  army  was  taken  completely  at  fault,  and 
placed  in  the  most  imminent  peril.  .  .  .  The  Al- 
lies, who,  by  means  of  their  numerous  cavalry, 
could  easily  mask  their  movement,  had  advanced 
unobserved  into  the  plain  of  Liitzen,"  and  the 
action  was  begun  by  a  brigade  of  Bliicher's  corps 
attacking  the  French  in  the  village  of  Great- 
Gorschen  (Gross-Gorschen).  "Reinforcements 
.  .  .  poured  in  from  both  sides,  and  the  narrow 
and  intersected  ground  between  the  villages  be- 
came the  scene  of  a  most  murderous  and  closely- 
contested  combat  of  infantr_v.  .  .  .  But  no  at- 
tempt was  made  to  employ  the  numerous  and 
splendid  cavalry,  that  stood  idly  exposed,  on  open 
plain,  to  the  shot  of  the  French  artillery.  .  .  . 
When  night  put  an  end  to  the  combat,  Great- 
Gorschen  was  tlie  sole  trophy  of  the  murderous 
tight  that  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  Allies. 
.  .  .  On  the  side  of  the  Allies,  2,000  Russians  and 
8.000  Prussians  had  been  killed  or  wounded: 
among  the  slain  was  Prince  Leopold  of  Hessen- 
Homburg ;  among  the  wounded  was  the  admir- 
able Scharnhorst,  who  died  a  few  weeks  after- 
wards. .  .  .  The  loss  sustained  by  the  French  is 
not  exactly  known ;  but  .  .  .  Jomini  tells  us  that 
the  3d  corps,  to  which  he  was  attached  as  chief 
of  the  staff,  had  alone  500  officers  and  12.000  men 
'  hors  de  combat.'  Both  parties  laid  claim  to  the 
victory :  the  French,  because  the  Allies  retired  on 
the  day  after  the  action;  the  Allies,  because  they 
remained  masters  of  part  of  the  captured  battle- 
field, had  taken  two  pieces  of  artillery,  and  800 
prisoners.  .  .  .  The  Allies  alleged,  or  pretended 
perhaps,  that  it  was  their  intention  to  renew  the 
action  on  the  following  morning:  in  the  Prussian 
array  every  m'an,  fron\  the  king  to  the  humblest 
soldier,  was  anxious  indeed  to  continue  the  fray; 
and  the  wrath  of  Blilcher,  who  deemed  victory 
certain,  was  altogether  boundless  when  he  found 
the  retreat  determined  upon.  But  .  .  .  opinion 
has,  by  degrees,  justified  Count  Wittgenstein's 
resolution  to  recross  the  Elbe  and  fall  back  on 
the  reinforcements  advancing  to  join  the  army. 
...  On  the  8th  of  May.  Xapoleon  held  his  tri- 
umphal entrance  into  Dresden.  .  .  .  On  the  ad- 
vance of  the  Allies,  the  Saxon  monarch  had  re- 
tired to  Ratisbon,  and  from  thence  to  Prague, 
intending,  as  he  informed  Napoleon,  to  join  his 
efforts  to  the  mediation  of  Austria.  Orders  had, 
at  the  same  time,  been  given  to  General  Thiel- 
man,  commanding  the  Saxon  troops  at  Torgau.  to 
maintain  the  most  perfect  neutrality,  and  to  ad- 
mit neither  of  the  contending  parties  within  the 
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wiill.s  of  tlio  fortress.  Exasjicratcd  by  this  show 
of  imlcpciuU'iK-t',  Napoleon  CiUised  tlie  following 
(leniiinds  to  be  submitted  to  the  King',  allowing 
him  only  si.\  hours  to  determine  on  their  aeee])t- 
ance  or  refusal: — 1.  '  General  Thielman  and  the 
Saxon  troops  instantly  evaeuate  Torgau,  and 
form  the  7th  eorps  uniier  Genend  Keynier;  and 
all  the  resources  of  the  country  to  be  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  Emperor,  in  conformity  with  the 
principles  of  the  C^)nfeileration  of  the  Rhine.'  2. 
'The  iSaxon  Cavalry' — .some  regiments  had  ac- 
companied the  King — 'return  immediately  to 
Dresden.'  3.  'The  King  declares,  in  a  letter  In 
the  Emperor,  that  he  is  still  a  member  of  the  Con- 
federation of  the  Rhine,  and  ready  Id  fulfil  all  the 
obligations  whicli  it  impcises  upon  him.'  'If 
tliese  conditions  are  not  immediately  complied 
with,'  says  Napoleon  in  the  instructions  to  his 
messenger,  'you  will  cause  his  Majesty  to  be  in- 
formed that  he  is  guilty  of  felony,  has  forfeited 
the  Imiierial  protection,  and  has  ceased  to  reign.' 
.  .  .  Frederick  Augustus,  finding  himself  threat- 
ened witli  the  loss  of  liis  crown  by  an  overbearing 
con(pieror  already  in  posses.sion  of  his  capital, 
.  .  .  yielded  in  an  evil  hour  to  those  imperious 
demands,  and  returned  to  Dresden.  .  .  .  Fortune 
appearetl  again  to  smile  upon  her  spoiled  and 
favoured  child;  and  he  resolved,  on  his  part,  to 
leave  no  expedient  untried  to  make  the  most  of 
her  returning  aid.  The  mediation  of  Austria, 
which  from  the  lirst  had  licen  gallingto  his  pride, 
became  more  hateful  every  day.  as  it  gradually 
assumed  the  appearance  of  an  armed  interference, 
ready  to  enforce  its  demands  by  military  means. 
.  .  .  Tidings  having  arrived  that  the  allieil  array, 
instead  of  continuing  their  retreat,  had  halted  and 
taken  post  at  Bautzen,  he  immediately  resolved 
to  strike  a  decisive  lilow  in  the  tiekl,  as  the 
best  means  of  thwarting  the  pacific  efforts  of  his 
father-in-law."— Lt. -Col.  J.  Mitchell,  The  Fall  of 
Ndpolmii,  Ilk.  2,  ch.  1  (p.  2). 

Also  in:  Sir  A.  Alison,  Ilist.  of  Europe,  1789- 
1815,  ch.  75  (i'.  13).— Duchess  d'  Abrantes,  Mem- 
oiiv  (f  Xiipiileon,  v.  2,  c/i.  44. 

A.'D.  1813  (May— August).— Battle  of  Baut- 
zen.—  Armistice  of  Pleswitz. —  Accession  of 
Austria  and  Great  Britain  to  the  Coalition 
against  Napoleon. — "  While  the  Empi.'ror  paused 
at  Dresden,  Ney  made  various  demonstrations  in 
the  direction  of  Berlin,  with  the  view  of  inducing 
the  Allies  to  quit  Bautzen;  but  it  soon  became 
manifest  that  tliey  had  resolved  to  sacrilice  tlie 
Prussian  capital,  if  it  were  necessary,  rather  than 
forego  their  ]5ositiou.  .  .  .  Having  replaced  by 
wood-work  some  arches  of  the  maguilicent  brklge 
over  the  Elbe  at  Dresden,  which  the  Allies  had 
blown  up  on  their  retreat.  Napoleon  now  moved 
towards  Bautzen,  and  came  in  sight  of  the  posi- 
tion on  the  morning  of  the  21st  of  May.  Its 
strength  was  obviously  great.  In  their  front 
was  the  river  Spree:  wooded  hills  supported 
their  right,  and  eminences  well  fortified  their 
left.  The  action  began  with  an  attempt  to  turn 
their  right,  but  Barclay  de  Tolly  anticipated  this 
movement,  and  repelled  it  with  such  vigour  that 
a  whole  column  of  7,000  dispersed  and  lied  into 
the  hills  of  Bohemia  for  safet}'.  The  Emperor 
then  deternnned  to  i)a.ss  the  Spree  in  front  of  the 
enemy,  and  they  permitted  him  to  do  so,  rather 
than  come  down  from  their  position,  lie  took 
up  his  quarters  in  the  town  of  Bautzen,  and  his 
whole  army  bivouacked  in  presence  of  the  Allies. 
The  battle  was  resumed  at  davbreak  on  the  '22d; 


when  Ney  on  the  right,  and  Oudinot  on  the  left, 
attempted  simultaneously  to  turn  the  Hanks  of 
the  position;  while  Soult  and  Napoleon  himself 
directed  charge  after  charge  on  the  centre.  Dur- 
ing four  hours  the  struggle  was  maintained  with 
unflinching  obstinacy ;  the  wooded  heights,  where 
Blueher  Cdmniandcd,  had  lieen  taken  and  retaken 
several  times — the  bloodshed  on  either  side  had 
been  terrible- — ere  .  .  .  the  Allies  perceived  the 
necessity  either  of  retiring,  or  of  contiiuiing  the 
light  against  superior  numbers  on  disadvanta- 
geous ground.  'I'liey  withdrew  accordingly ;  but 
still  with  all  the  deliberate  coolness  of  a  parade, 
halting  at  every  favourable  s))ot  and  renewing 
their  cannonade.  'What,'  exclaimed  Napoleon, 
'no  results!  not  a  gun!  not  a  juisoner!  —  these 
people  will  not  leave  me  so  nnieli  as  a  nail.' 
During  the  whole  day  he  urged  the  pursuit  with 
iinpetuou.s  rage,  reproaching  even  his  chosen 
generals  as  'creeping  scotmdrels,'  and  exposing 
Ins  own  person  in  tlic  very  hottest  of  the  tire." 
His  closest  friend,  Duroc,  Grand  jNIaster  of  the 
Palace,  was  mortally  wounded  by  liis  side,  be- 
fore he  gave  uii  the  pursuit.  "The  Allies, 
being  strongly  posted  during  most  of  the  day, 
had  suirereil  less  tlian  the  French;  the  latter  hatl 
lost  15,000,  the  former  10,000  men.  They  con- 
tinued their  retreat  into  Upper  Silesia;  and  Buo- 
naparte advanced  to  Breslau,  and  released  the 
garrison  of  Glogau.  Meanwliile  the  Austrian, 
having  watched  these  indecisive  though  bloody 
fields,  once  more  renewed  his  oilers  of  mediation. 
The  sovereigns  of  Russia  and  Pru.ssia  expressed 
great  willingness  to  accept  it ;  and  Napoleon 
also  ajipears  to  have  been  sineeix'ly  desirous  for 
the  moment  of  bringing  his  disputes  to  a  peace- 
ful termination.  He  agreed  to  an  armistice  [of 
six  weeks],  and  in  arranging  its  conditions  agreeil 
to  fall  back  out  of  Silesia;  thus  enabling  the 
allied  princes  to  reopen  communications  with 
Berlin.  The  lines  of  country  to  be  occu|iied  by 
the  armies,  respectively,  during  the  truce,  were 
at  length  settled,  and  it  was  signed  on  the  1st  of 
June  [at  Poischwitz,  though  the  negotiations 
were  mostly  carried  on  at  Pleswitz,  whence  the 
Armistice  is  usually  named].  The  French  Em- 
peror then  returned  to  Dresden,  and  a  general 
congress  of  diplomatists  prepared  to  meet  at 
Prague.  England  aliaie  refused  to  send  any  rep- 
resentative to  Prague,  alleging  that  Buonai)arte 
had  as  yet  signified  no  disposition  to  recede  from 
his  jiretensions  on  Spinn,  and  that  he  had  con- 
sented to  the  armistice  with  the  sole  view  of 
gaining  time  for  political  intrigue  and  further 
military  preparation.  It  may  be  doubted  whether 
any  of  the  allied  powers  who  took  part  in  tlie 
Congress  did  .so  with  much  hope  that  the  disputes 
witli  Napoleon  could  find  a  peaceful  end.  .  .  . 
But  it  was  of  the  utmost  importance  to  gain  time 
for  the  advance  of  Bernaclotte;  for  the  arrival  of 
new  reinforcements  from  Russia ;  for  the  comple- 
tion of  the  Prussian  organization ;  and,  above  all, 
for  determining  the  policy  of  Vienna.  Metter- 
nich,  the  Austrian  minister,  repaired  in  person  to 
Dresden,  and  wliile  inferior  diplomatists  wasted 
time  in  endless  disou.ssions  at  Prague,  one  inter- 
view between  him  and  Napoleon  brought  the 
whole  question  to  a  definite  issue.  The  Emperor 
.  .  .  assumed  at  once  that  Austria  had  no  wish 
but  to  drive  a  good  bargain  for  herself,  and  asked 
broadly,  '  What  is  your  price  ?  AVill  Illyria  sat- 
isfy you  '?  I  only  wish  you  to  be  neutral  —  I  can 
deal  with  these  Russians  and  Pru.ssians  single- 
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handed. '  Metteruich  stated  plainly  that  tlie  time 
in  which  Austria  could  be  ueutral  was  past ;  that 
the  situation  of  Europe  at  large  must  be  consid- 
ered; .  .  .  that  events  had  proved  the  impossi- 
bility of  a  steadfast  peace  unless  the  sovereigns 
of  the  Continent  were  restored  to  the  rank  of  in- 
dependence: in  a  word,  that  the  Rhenish  Con- 
federacy must  be  broken  up ;  that  France  must 
be  contented  with  the  boundary  of  the  Rliine, 
and  pretend  no  longer  to  maintain  her  usurped 
and  unnatural  influence  in  Germany.  Napoleon 
replied  by  a  gross  personal  insult:  'Come,  Met- 
ternich,'  said  he,  'tell  me  honestly  how  much 
the  English  have  given  you  to  take  their  part 
against  me.'  The  Austrian  court  at  length  sent 
a  formal  document,  containing  its  ultimatum,  the 
tenor  of  which  Metternich  had  sufficiently  indi- 
cated in  this  conversation.  Talleyrand  and  Fou- 
che,  who  had  now  arrived  from  Paris,  urged  the 
Emperor  to  accede  to  the  proffered  terms.  They 
represented  to  him  the  madness  of  rousing  all 
Europe  to  conspire  for  his  destruction,  and  in- 
sinuated tli;it  the  progress  of  discontent  was 
rapid  in  France  itself.  Their  arguments  were 
backed  by  intelligence  of  the  most  disastrous 
character  from  Spain  [see  Spain:  A.  D.  1812- 
1814].  .  .  .  Napoleon  was  urged  by  his  military 
as  well  as  political  advisers,  to  appreciate  duly 
the  crisis  which  his  affairs  had  reached.  .  .  .  He 
proceeded  to  insult  both  ministers  and  generals 
.  .  .  and  ended  by  annotmcing  that  he  did  not 
wish  for  any  plans  of  theirs,  but  tlieir  service  in 
the  execution  of  his.  Thus  blinded  by  arro- 
gance and  self-confidence,  and  incapable  of  weigh- 
ing any  other  considerations  against  what  he 
considered  as  the  essence  of  his  personal  glory. 
Napoleon  refused  to  abate  one  iota  of  his  preten- 
sions—  until  it  was  too  late.  Then,  indeed,  .  .  . 
he  did  show  some  sj'mptoras  of  concession.  A 
courier  arrived  at  Prague  with  a  note,  in  which 
he  signified  his  willingness  to  accede  to  a  consid- 
erable number  of  the  Austrian  stipulations.  But 
this  was  on  the  11th  of  August.  The  day  pre- 
ceding was  that  on  which,  by  the  agreement,  the 
armistice  was  to  end.  On  that  day  Austria  had 
to  sign  an  alliance,  offensive  and  defensive,  with 
Russia  and  Prussia.  On  the  night  between  the 
10th  and  11th,  rockets  answering  rockets,  from 
height  to  height  along  the  frontiers  of  Bohemia 
and  Silesia.  h;ul  announced  to  all  the  armies  of 
the  Allies  this  accession  of  strength,  and  the  im- 
mediate recommencement  of  hostilities." — J.  G. 
Lockhart,  Life  nf  Napoleon  Buonaparte,  ch.  32- 
33.— "On  the  14th  of  June  Great  Britain  had  be- 
come a  party  to  the  treaty  concluded  between 
Russia  and  Prussia.  She  had  promised  assis- 
tance in  this  great  struggle;  but  no  aid  could 
have  been  more  effectual  than  that  which  she 
was  rendering  In  the  Peninsula." — C.  Knight, 
Piipular  Hist,  of  Eng.,  ch.  33  (c.  7). 

Also  ix:  G.  R.  Gleig,  The  Leipsic  Campairjn, 
ch.  7-16. — A.  Thiers,  llist.  of  the  Consulate  mid 
the  Empire,  bk.  48-49  (r.  4).— Prince  Metternich, 
Memoirs,  1773-1815,  bk.  1,  ch.  8  (v.  1).— J.  R. 
Seeley,  Life  and  Times  of  Stein,  pt.  7,  ch.  4-5  («. 
3). — jr.  Philippart,  Northern  Campaigns,  1812- 
1813,  )'.  2. 

A.  D.  1813  (August). — Great  battle  and  vic- 
tory of  Napoleon  at  Dresden. — French  defeats 
at  Kulm,  Gross-Beeren  and  the  Katzbach. — 
"Dresden,  during  the  armistice,  liail  been  con- 
verted by  Napoleon  into  such  a  place  of  strength 
that  it  might  be  called  one  citadel.     All  the  trees 


in  the  neighbourhood,  as  well  as  those  which  had 
formed  the  ornament  of  the  jiublic  gardens  and 
walks  of  that  beautiful  capital,  were  cut  down 
and  converted  into  abattis  and  palisades;  re- 
doubts, field-works,  and  fosses  had  been  con- 
structed. The  chain  of  fortres.ses  garrisoned  by 
French  troops  secured  to  Najioleon  tlie  rich  val- 
ley of  the  Elbe.  Hamburg,  Danl/.ic,  and  many 
strong  places  on  the  Oder  and  Vistula  were  in  his 
possession.  .  .  .  His  army  assembled  at  the  seat 
of  war  amounted  tonearly  300,000  men,  including 
the  Bavarian  reserve  of  25,000  imder  General 
Wrede,  and  he  had  greatly  increased  his  cavalry. 
This  powerful  force  was  divided  into  eleven 
army  corps,  commanded  by  Vandamme,  Victor, 
Bertrand,  Ney,  Lauriston"  Marmont,  Reynier, 
Poniatowski,  Macdonald,  Oudinot,  and  St.  Cyr. 
Murat,  who,  roused  by  the  news  of  the  victories 
of  Lutzen  and  Bautzen,  had  left  his  capital,  was 
made  commander-in-chief  of  all  the  cavalry.  .  .  . 
Davoust  held  Hamburg  with  20,000  men.  Au- 
gereau  with  24,000  occupied  Bavaria.  The  armies 
of  the  allies  were  computed  at  nearly  400,000 
men,  including  the  divisions  destined  to  invade 
Italy.  Those  ready  for  action  at  the  seat  of  war 
in  Germany  were  divided  into  three  great  masses, 
—  the  army  of  Bohemia,  consisting  mainly  of 
Austrians  commanded  by  Prince  Scliwartzen- 
burg;  the  army  of  Silesia,  commanded  by  Blu- 
chcr;  and  the  troops  under  the  command  of  Ber- 
nadotte,  stationed  near  Berlin.  These  immense 
hosts  were  strong  in  cavalry  and  artillery,  and  in 
discipline  and  experience  far  exceeded  the  French 
soldiers,  who  were  nearly  all  young  conscripts. 
Two  Frenchmen  of  eminence  were  leaders  in  the 
ranks  of  the  enemies  of  France,  —  Bernadotte 
and  Moreau;  Jomini,  late  chief  of  the  engineer 
department  in  Napoleon's  array,  was  a  Swiss. 
These  three  men,  well  instructed  by  the  great 
master  of  the  art  of  war,  directed  the  counsels  of 
the  allied  Sovereigns  and  taught  them  how  to 
concpier.  Bernadotte  pointed  out  tliat  Napoleon 
lay  in  Dresden  with  his  guard  of  flve-and-twenty 
thousand  men,  while  his  marshals  were  stationed 
in  various  strong  positions  on  the  frontiers  of 
Saxony.  The  moment  a  French  corps  d'armee 
was  attacked  Napoleon  would  spring  from  his 
central  point  upon  the  flank  of  the  assailants, 
and  as  such  a  blow  woidd  be  irresistible  he  would 
thus  beat  the  allied  armies  in  detail.  To  obviate 
tills  danger  Bernadotte  recommended  that  the 
first  general  who  attacked  a  French  division  and 
brought  Napoleon  into  the  field  should  retreat, 
luring  the  Emperor  onward  in  pursuit,  when  the 
other  bodies  of  allied  troops,  simultaneously 
closing  upon  his  rear,  should  surround  him  and 
cut  him  off  from  his  base.  This  plan  was  fol- 
lowed: Blucher  advanced  from  Silesia,  menacing 
the  armies  of  JIacdonald  and  Ney.  and  Napoleon, 
with  the  activity  expected,  issued  from  Dresden 
on  the  15th  of  August,  rapidly  reached  the  point 
of  danger,  and  assumed  the  offensive.  But  he 
was  imable  to  bring  the  Prussian  general  to  a  de- 
cisive action,  for  Blucher,  continuing  to  retreat 
before  him,  the  pursuit  was  only  arrested  by  an 
cstafette  reporting  on  the  23ril  that  the  main 
body  of  the  allies  threatened  Dresden.  On  the 
25th,  at  4  in  the  afternoon,  200,000  allied  troops 
led  by  Sell  wartzenlnirg  a]ipe:ired  before  that  city. 
St.  Cyr,  wlio  liad  been  left  to  oliserve  the  passes 
of  the  Bohemian  mountains  with  20,000  men.  re- 
treated before  the  irresistible  torrent  and  threw 
himself  into  the  Saxon  capital,  which  he  prepared 
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to  (ipfciid  with  lii.s  own  forces  and  the  garrison 
left  b}-  llic  Emperor.  It  was  a  service  of  the  last 
importance.  With  Dresden  Kapoleon  would  lose 
his  recruiting  (lei)ot  and  supplies  of  every  kind. 
.  .  .  The  Austrian  commander-in-cliief  deferred 
the  attack  till  the  following  day,  replying  to  tlie 
expostulations  of  Jomini  that  Xapoleon  was  en- 
gaged in  the  Silcsian  passes.  Early  on  tlie  morn- 
ing of  the  26th  the  allies  advanced  to  the  assault 
in  six  columns,  under  cover  of  a  tremendous  ar- 
tillery tire.  They  carried  one  great  redoubt,  then 
another,  and  closed  with  the  defenders  of  the 
city  at  every  point,  shells  and  balls  falling  thick 
on  the  houses,  many  of  which  were  on  lire.  St. 
Cyrconilueled  the  defence  with  heroism;  but  be- 
fore midday  a  surrender  was  talked  of.  .  .  . 
Sudflcnij',  from  the  opposite  bank  of  the  Elbe 
columns  of  soldiers  were  seen  hastening  towards 
the  city.  They  pressed  across  the  bridges,  swept 
through  the  streets,  and  with  loud  shouts  de- 
manded to  be  led  into  battle,  although  they  had 
made  forced  marches  from  the  frontiers  of  Silesia. 
Napoleon,  with  the  Old  Guard  and  cuirassiers, 
was  in  the  midst  of  them.  Ilis  enemies  had  cal- 
culated on  only  half  his  energy  and  rapiditv,  and 
had  forgotten  that  he  could  return  as  quickly  as 
he  left.  The  Prussians  had  penetrated  the  Grosse 
Garten  on  the  French  left,  and  so  close  was  the 
Russian  tire  that  Witgensteiu's  guns  enfiladed  the 
road  by  which  Napoleon  had  to  pass ;  consequent- 
ly, to  reach  the  city  in  safety,  he  was  compelled  to 
dismount  at  the  most  exposed  part,  and.  accord- 
ing to  Baron  Odeleben  (one  of  his  aides-de-camp), 
creep  along  on  his  hands  and  knees  (ventre  a 
tcrre).  Napoleon  halted  at  the  palace  to  reassure 
the  King  of  Saxony,  and  then  joined  his  troops 
who  were  already  at  the  gates.  Sallies  were 
made  by  Ney  and  Mortier  under  his  direction. 
The  astonished  assailants  were  driven  back.  The 
Young  Guard  recaptured  the  redoubts,  and  the 
French  army  deployed  on  the  plateau  latelj'  in 
possession  of  their  enemies.  .  .  .  The  fury  of  the 
fight  gradually  slackened,  and  the  armies  took  up 
their  positions  for  the  night.  The  French  wings 
bivouacked  to  the  right  and  left  of  the  city, 
which  itself  formed  Napoleon's  centre.  The 
allies  were  ranged  in  a  semicircle  cresting  the 
heights.  .  .  .  They  had  not  greatly  the  advan- 
tage in  numbers,  for  Klenau's  division  never 
came  up;  and  Napoleon,  now  that  Victor  and 
Marmont's  corps  had  arrived,  concentrated  nearly 
200,000  men.  .  .  .  The  next  day  broke  in  a  tem- 
pest of  wind  and  rain.  At  six  o'clock  Napoleon 
was  on  horseback,  and  ordered  his  columns  to 
advance.  Their  order  of  battle  has  been  aptly 
compared  to  'a  fan  when  it  expands.'  Their 
position  could  scarcely  have  been  worse.  .  .  . 
Knowing  that  in  case  of  disaster  retreat  would 
be  almost  an  imiiossibility,  Napoleon  began  an 
attack  on  both  flanks  of  the  allied  army,  certain 
that  their  defeat  would  demoralize  the  centre, 
whicli  he  could  overwhelm  by  a  simultaneous 
concentric  attack,  supported  by  the  lire  of  100 
guns.  The  stormy  weather  which  concealed 
their  movements  favoured  them;  and  Murat 
turning  and  breaking  the  Austrian  left,  and  Ney 
completely  rolling  up  the  Austrian  right,  the  re- 
sult was  a  decisive  victory.  By  three  in  the 
afternoon  of  the  2Tth  the  battle  was  concluded, 
and  the  allies  were  in  full  retreat,  pursued  Ijy 
the  French.  The  roads  to  Bohemia  anil  those  to 
the  south  were  barred  by  Murat's  and  Yan- 
damme's  corjis,  and  the  allied  Sovereigns  were 
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obliged  to  take  such  country  paths  and  byways 
as  they  could  find  —  which  had  been  rendered 
almost  impassable  by  the  heavy  rain.  They  lost 
2,5,000  prisoners,  40  standards,  60  pieces  of  can- 
non, and  many  waggons.  The  killed  and  wound- 
ed amounted  on  each  side  to  seven  or  eight  thou- 
.sand.  The  first  cannon-shot  fired  by  tlie  guard 
under  the  direction  of  Napoleon  mortJill_v  wound- 
ed Moreau  while  talking  to  the  Emperor  Alexan- 
der, .  .  .  The  French  left  wing,  compo.sed  of 
the  three  corps  of  Vandanune,  St.  Cyr,  anfl  Jlar- 
niont,  were  ordered  to  march  by  their  left  along 
the  Pirna  road  in  pursuit  of  the  foe,  who  was  re- 
treating into  Bohemia  in  three  columns,  and  had 
traversed  the  gorges  of  the  Hartz  i'\[ountains  in 
safety,  though  much  baggage,  several  ammuni- 
tion waggons,  and  2,000  prisoners,  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  French.  The  Russians,  luidcr  Os- 
termann,  halted  on  the  plain  of  Culm  [or  Kulm] 
for  the  arrival  of  Kleist's  Prussians;  the  Austri- 
ans  hurried  along  the  Prague  route.  Vandamme 
marched  boldl)'  on,  neglecting  even  the  precau- 
tion of  guarding  the  defile  of  Peterswald  in  his 
rear.  Trusting  to  the  rapid  advance  of  the  other 
French  corps,  he  was  lured  on  by  the  hope  of 
capturing  the  allied  Sovereigns  in  their  head- 
quarters at  Toplitz.  Barclay  de  Tolly,  having 
executed  a  rapid  detour  from  left  to  right, 
brought  the  bulk  of  his  Russian  forces  to  bear  on 
Vandamme,  who,  on  reaching  Culm,  was  attacked 
in  front  and  rear  [August  29-30],  surju'ised  and 
•  taken,  losing  the  whole  of  his  artillery  and  be- 
tween 7,000  and  8,000  prisoners;  the  rest  of  his 
corps  escaped  and  rejoined  the  army.  This  dis- 
aster totally  deranged  Napoleon's  plans,  which 
would  have  led  him  to  follow  up  the  pursuit  to- 
wards Bohemia  in  person.  Oudiuot  was  ordered 
to  march  against  Billow's  corps  at  Berlin  and  the 
Swedes  commanded  by  Bernadotte,  taking  with 
him  the  divisions  of  IJertraud  and  Reyuier  —  a 
force  of  80,000  men.  Reynier,  who  marched  in 
advance,  fell  in  with  the  allies  at  Gross-Beercn, 
attacked  them  precipitately  and  sulfercd  severely, 
his  division,  chiefly  composed  of  Saxons,  taking 
flight.  Oudinot  also  sustained  consideral)le  losses, 
and  retreated  to  Torgau  on  the  Elbe.  Girard, 
sallying  out  of  Magdeburg  with  5,000  or  6,000 
men,  was  defeated  near  Leibnitz,  with  the  loss 
of  1,000  men,  and  some  cannon  and  baggage. 
Jlacdonald  encountered  Bluchcr  in  the  i)lains  be- 
tween Wahlstadt  and  the  Katzbach  under  disad- 
vantageous circumstances  [August  26],  and  was 
obliged  to  retire  in  disorder." — R.  H.  llorne. 
Hid.  of  Ifapoleon,  ch.  37. — "The  great  battle  of 
the  Katzbach,  the  counterpart  to  that  of  Ilohen- 
linden,  [was]  one  of  the  most  glorious  ever  gained 
in  the  annals  of  European  fame.  Its  trophies 
were  immense.  .  .  .  Eighteen  thousand  prison- 
ers, 103  jiieces  of  cannon,  and  230  caissons,  be- 
sides 7,000  killed  and  wounded,  presented  a  total 
loss  to  the  French  of  25,000  men."— Sir  A.  Ali- 
son, IIl«t.  of  Ell  rope,  ch.  80,  sect.  68  (».  17).— "Of 
the  battle  of  Kulm  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that 
it  was  the  most  critical  in  the  whole  war  of  Ger- 
man liberation.  The  fate  of  the  coalition  was 
determined  absolutely  bj'  its  results.  Had  Van- 
damme been  strong  enough  to  keep  his  hold  of 
Bohemia,  and  to  block  up  from  them  the  mouths 
of  the  passes,  the  allied  columns,  forced  back 
into  the  exhausted  mountain  district  through 
which  they  were  retreating,  must  have  perished 
for  lack  of  food,  or  dissolved  themselves." — G. 
R.  Gleig,  T/ie  Leipzig  Campaign,  ch.  27. 
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Also  in:  Baron  Jomini,  Life  of  Napoleon,  eh. 
20  (r.  4). — Major  C.  Adams,  &reat  Campaigns  in 
Europe.  1796  to  1870.  ch.  .5. 

A.  D.  1813  (September— October). — French 
reverse  at  Dennewitz. — Napoleon's  evacuation 
of  Dresden. — Allied  concentration  at  Leipsic. 
— Preparations  for  the  decisive  battle. — 'The 
[allieil]  .\riiiy  of  the  Xorth  had  been  nearly  idle 
since  the  battle  of  Grossbeeren.  The  Prussian 
generals  were  extremely  indignant  against  Bema- 
dotte,  whose  slowness  and  inaction  were  intoler- 
able to  them.  It  took  them,  under  his  orders,  a 
fortnight  to  advance  as  far  as  a  good  footman 
could  march  in  a  day.  They  then  unexpectedly 
met  a  new  French  army  advancing  against  them 
from  a  fortified  camp  at  Wittenberg.  Napoleon 
had  now  assigned  to  Marshal  Ney — 'the  bravest 
of  the  brave  ' — the  work  of  beating  '  the  Cossack 
hordes  and  the  poor  militia,' and  taking  Berlin. 
Under  him  were  Oudinot,  Regnier,  Bertrand, 
and  Arrighi,  with  70.000  men.  On  September  6 
Tauenzien  met  their  superior  forces  at  Jilterbogk, 
but  sustained  himself  vtiliantly  through  a  peril- 
ous fight.  Bernadotte  was  but  two  hours'  march 
away,  but  as  usual  disregarded  Billow's  request 
to  bring  aid.  But  Bulow  himself  brought  up  his 
corps  on  the  right,  and  took  the  brunt  of  the 
battle,  e.vtending  it  through  the  villages  south  of 
Jilterbogk,  of  which  Dennewitz  was  the  centre. 
The  Prussians  took  these  villages  by  storm,  and 
when  evening  came  their  victory  was  comiilete, 
though  Bernadotte  had  not  stretched  out  a  hand 
to  help  them.  .  .  .  Biilow  bore  the  name  of 
Dennewitz  afterward  in  honor  of  his  victory. 
Ney  reported  to  his  master  that  he  was  entirely 
defeated.  Napoleon  unwisely  ascribed  his  defeat 
entirely  to  the  Saxons,  who  fought  well  that  day 
for  him,  but  for  the  last  time.  By  his  reproaches 
he  entirely  alienated  the  people  from  him.  The 
French  loss  in  this  battle  was  10,000  killed  and 
wounded,  and  10,000  prisoners,  besides  80  guns. 
The  Prussians  lost  in  killed  and  wounded  more 
than  .5,000.  Thus  five  victories  had  been  won 
by  the  Allies  in  a  fortnight,  compensating  fully 
for  the  loss  of  the  battle  of  Dresden.  The  way 
to  the  Elbe  lay  open  to  the  Army  of  the  North. 
But  Bernadotte  continued  to  move  with  extreme 
slowness.  Biilow  and  Tauenzien  seriously  pro- 
posed to  BlUcher  to  leave  the  Swedish  prince, 
whom  they  openly  denounced  as  a  traitor.  BUi- 
cherapproached  the  Elbe  across  the  Lausitz  from 
Bohemia,  and  it  would  have  been  easy  to  cr(>.ss 
the  river  and  unite  the  two  armies,  threatening 
Napoleon's  rear,  and  making  Dresden  untenable 
for  him.  Napoleon  advanced  in  vain  against 
Blucher  to  Bausitz.  The  Prussian  general  wisely 
avoided  a  battle.  Then  the  emperor  turned 
against  the  Army  of  Bohemia,  but  it  was  too 
strong  in  its  position  in  the  valley  of  Teplitz. 
with  the  mountains  in  its  rear,  to  be  attacked. 
Then  again  he  moved  toward  Bllicher,  but  agaiu 
failed  to  bring  about  an  action.  At  this  time 
public  opinion  throughout  Europe  was  undergo- 
ing a  rapid  change,  and  Napoleon's  name  was 
losing  its  magic.  The  near  prospect  of  his  fall 
made  the  nations  he  had  oppressed  eager  and  im- 
patient for  it,  and  his  German  allies  and  subjects 
lost  all  reganl  and  hope  for  his  cause.  On  Oc- 
tober 8  the  Bavarian  plenipotentiary.  General 
Wrede,  concluded  a  treaty  with  Austria  at  Ried, 
by  the  terms  of  which  Bavaria  left  Napoleon  and 
joined  the  allies.  This  important  defection, 
though  it  had  been  for  some  weeks  expected,  was 


felt  by  the  French  emperor  as  a  severe  blow  to 
his  prospects.  Napoleon's  circle  of  movement 
around  Dresden  began  to  be  narroweil.  The 
Ru.ssian  reserves  under  Benningsen,  57,000  strong, 
were  also  advancing  through  Silesia  toward  Bo- 
hemia. Bllicher  was  therefore  not  needed  in 
Bohemia,  and  he  pressed  forward  vigorously  to 
cross  the  Elbe.  His  army  advanced  along  the 
risrht  bank  of  the  Black  Elster  to  its  mouth  aljove 
Wittenberg.  On  the  opposite  bank  of  the  Elbe, 
in  the  bend  of  the  stream,  stands  the  village  of 
AVartenburg,  and  just  at  the  bend  Bllicher  built 
two  bridges  of  boats  without  opposition.  On 
October  3  York's  corps  crossed  the  river.  But 
now  on  the  west  side,  among  the  thickets  and 
swamps  before  the  village,  arose  a  furious  strug- 
gle with  a  body  of  20,000  French,  Italians,  and 
Germans  of  the  Rhine  League  under  Bertrand. 
York  displayed  eminent  patience,  coolness,  and 
judgment,  and  won  a  decided  victory  out  of  a 
great  danger.  Bernadotte,  though  with  much 
hesitation,  also  crossed  the  Elbe  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Mulde,  and  the  army  of  the  North  and  of 
Silesia  were  thus  united  in  Napoleon's  rear.  It 
was  now  evident  that  the  successes  of  these  armies 
had  brought  the  French  into  extreme  danger, 
and  the  allied  sovereigns  resolved  upon  a  con- 
certed attack.  Leipsic  was  designated  as  the 
point  at  which  the  armies  should  combine.  Na- 
poleon could  no  longer  hold  Dresden,  lest  he 
should  be  cut  off  from  France  by  a  vastly  su- 
perior force.  The  partisan  corps  of  the  allies  were 
also  growing  bolder  and  more  active  far  in  Na- 
poleon's rear,  and  on  October  1  Czernicheff  drove 
Jerome  out  of  Cassel  and  proclaimed  the  king- 
dom of  ^yestphalia  dissolved.  This  was  the 
work  of  a  handful  of  Cossacks,  without  infantry 
and  artillery ;  but  though  Jerome  soon  returned, 
the  moral  effect  of  this  sudden  and  easy  over- 
throw of  one  of  Napoleon's  military  kingdoms 
was  immense.  On  October  7  Napoleon  left  Dres- 
den, and  marched  to  the  Mulde.  Bliicher's  forces 
were  arrayed  along  both  sides  of  this  stream, 
below  Dliben.  But  he  quietly  and  successfully 
retired,  on  perceiving  Napoleon's  purpose  to  at- 
tack him,  and  moved  westward  to  the  Saale,  in 
order  to  draw  after  him  Bernadotte  and  the 
Northern  army.  The  plan  was  successful,  and 
the  united  armies  took  up  a  position  behind  the 
Saale,  extending  from  ilerseburg  to  Alsleben, 
Bernadotte  occupying  the  northern  end  of  the 
line  next  to  the  Elbe.  Napoleon,  disappointed 
in  his  tirst  effort,  now  formed  a  plan  whose  bold- 
ness astonished  both  friend  and  foe.  He  resolved 
to  cross  the  Elbe,  to  seize  Berlin  and  the  ^larches, 
now  uncovered,  and  thus,  supported  by  his  for- 
tresses of  JIagdeburg,  Stettin,  Dantzic,  and  Ham- 
burg, where  he  still  had  bodies  of  troops  and 
magazines,  to  give  the  war  an  entirely  new 
aspect.  But  the  murmurs  of  his  worn-out  troops, 
and  even  of  his  generals,  compelled  him  to  aban- 
don this  plan,  which  was  desperate,  but  might 
have  been  effectual.  The  suggestion  of  it  terri- 
fied Bernadotte,  whose  province  of  Lower  Pome- 
rania  would  be  threatened,  and  he  would  have 
withdrawn  in  headlong  haste  across  the  Elbe  had 
not  Blucher  persisted  in  detaining  him.  Napo- 
leon now  resiilved  to  march  against  the  Bohe- 
mian army  at  Leipsic.  On  October  14,  on  ap- 
proaching the  city  from  the  north,  he  heard 
cannon-shots  on  the  opposite  side.  It  was  the 
advanced  guard  of  the  main  army,  which  was 
descending  from  the  Erz-Gebirge  range,  after  a 
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sharp  but  indecisive  cavalry  liattlc  with  Murat 
at  the  vilhige  of  Liebertwolkwit/,,  .soutli  of  Dre.s- 
den.  In  the  broad,  thickly  settled  plains  around 
Leip.sic.  tlie  armies  of  Europe  now  assembled  for 
the  final  and  decisive  conflict.  Napoleon's  com- 
mand included  Portuguese,  Spaniards.  Neapoli- 
tans, and  large  contingents  of  Germans  from  the 
Rhine  League,  as  well  as  the  flower  of  the  French 
youth;  while  the  allies  brought  against  him 
Cossacks  and  Calmucks,  Swedes  and  ilagyars, 
besides  all  the  resources  of  Prussian  jjatriotism 
and  Austrian  discipline.  Never  since  the  awful 
struggle  at  Clialons,  which  saved  Western  civili- 
zation from  Attila,  had  there  been  a  strife  so  well 
deserving  the  name  of  '  the  battle  of  the  nations. ' 
West  of  the  city  of  Leipsic  runs  the  Plei.sse,  and 
flows  into  the  Elster  on  the  northwest  side. 
Above  their  junction,  the  two  streams  run  for 
some  distance  near  one  another,  inclosing  a  sharp 
angle  of  swampy  land.  The  great  highway  to 
Lindenau  from  Leipsic  crosses  the  Elster,  and 
then  runs  southwesterly  to  Li'itzcn  and  Weissen- 
fels.  South  of  the  city  and  east  of  the  Pleisse 
lie  a  number  of  villages,  of  which  Wachau, 
Liebertwolkwitz,  and  Probstheida,  nearer  the 
citj',  were  important  points  during  the  battle. 
The  little  river  Partha  ajiproaches  the  city  on 
the  east,  and  then  runs  north,  reaching  the  Elster 
at  Gohlis.  Napoleon  oecuiiied  tlie  villages  north, 
cast  and  south  of  the  city,  in  a  small  circle  arouncl 
it." — C.  T.  Lewis,  Hut.  of  Oermany,  ch.  30,  sect. 
7-11. 

Ai,so  IN:   E.  Baincs,  Hist,  of  the   Wars  of  the 
Frinch  Ilci:,  /,/.:  4,  ch.  23  (r.  3). 

A.  D.  1813  (October).— "  The  Battle  of  the 
Nations." — "The  town  of  Leipsic  has  four  sides 
and  four  gates.  ...  On  the  south  is  the  vising 
ground  called  the  Swedish  Camp,  and  another 
called  the  Sheep-walk,  bordering  on  the  banks  of 
the  Pleisse.  To  this  cjuarter  the  Grand  Army  of 
the  Allies  was  seen  advancing  on  tlie  loth  of 
October.  Buonaparte  made  his  arrangements 
accordingly.  Bertrand  and  Poniatowski  <lefend- 
ed  Lindenau  and  the  east  side  of  the  cit\%  by 
wdiicli  the  French  must  retreat.  Augereau  was 
posted  farther  to  the  left,  on  the  elevated  plain 
of  Wachau,  and  on  the  south.  Victor,  Lauriston, 
and  Macdonalil  confronted  the  advance  of  the 
Allies  with  the  Imperial  Guards  placed  as  a 
reserve.  On  the  north,  Jlarmont  was  placed 
between  Mccckern  and  Euterist,  to  make  head 
against  Blucher,  should  he  arrive  in  time  to  take 
part  in  the  battle.  On  the  opposite  quarter,  the 
sentinels  of  the  two  armies  were  within  musket- 
shot  of  each  other,  when  evening  fell.  .  .  .  The 
number  of  men  who  engaged  the  next  morning 
was  estimated  at  136,000  French,  and  230,000  on 
the  part  of  the  Allies.  .  .  .  Napoleon  remained 
all  night  in  the  rear  of  his  own  Guards,  behind 
the  central  position,  facing  a  village  called 
Gossa,  occupied  by  the  Austrians.  At  day- 
break on  tlie  IGth  of  October  the  battle  began. 
The  French  position  was  assailed  along  all  the 
southern  front  with  the  greatest  furj'.  .  .  .  The 
Allies  having  made  si.x:  desperate  attempts,  .  .  . 
all  of  them  unsuccessful.  Napoleon  in  turn  as- 
sumed the  olfeusivc.  .  .  .  This  was  about  noon. 
The  village  of  Gossa  was  carried  by  the  bayonet. 
Macdonald  made  himself  master  of  the  Swcdisli 
Camp ;  and  the  eminence  called  the  Sheep-walk 
was  near  being  taken  in  the  same  manner.  The 
impetuosity  of  the  French  had  fairly  broken 
through  the  centre  of  the  Allies,  and  Napoleon 


sent  the  tidings  of  liis  success  to  the  King  of 
Sa.vony,  who  ordered  all  the  liclls  in  the  city  to 
be  rung.  .  .  .  The  King  of  Naples,  with  Lat'our- 
Jlaubourg  and  Kellermann,  poured  through  tlio 
gap  in  the  enemy's  centre  at  the  head  of  the  wIkjIc 
body  of  cavalry,  and  thundered  forward  as  far  as 
Magdeburg,  a  village  in  the  rear  of  tlie  Allies, 
bearing  down  General  Rayefskoi  with  the  Grena- 
diers of  the  Russian  reserve.  At  this  moment, 
wdiile  the  French  were  disordered  by  tlieii'  own 
success,  Alexander,  who  was  present,  ordered 
forward  the  Cossacks  of  his  Guard,  wdio,  with 
their  long  lances,  bore  back  the  dense  body  of 
(■■■ivalry  that  had  .so  nearly  carried  the  day. 
Jleantime,  as  had  been  apprehended,  Blucher 
arrived  before  the  city,  and  suddenly  came  into 
action  with  Jlarmoiit,  being  three  times  his 
numbers.  He  in  consequence  obtained  great 
and  decided  advantages;  and  before  night-fall 
had  taken  the  village  of  JFtt'ckern,  together 
with  20  pieces  of  artiller}'  and  2,000  prisoners. 
But  on  the  south  side  the  eimtest  continued 
doubtful.  Gossa  was  still  dis])uted.  .  .  .  Gen- 
eral jAIehrfelilt  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  French. 
The  battle  raged  till  night-full,  when  it  ceased 
by  mutual  consent.  .  .  .  The  armies  slept  on 
the  ground  they  had  occupied  during  the  day. 
The  French  on  the  southern  side  had  not  reliu- 
([uished  one  foot  of  their  original  position, 
though  attacked  by  such  superior  numbers. 
]\Iarmont  had  indeed  been  forced  back  by  Blu- 
cher, and  compelled  to  crowd  his  line  of  defence 
nearer  the  walls  of  Leipsic.  Thus  pressed  on  all 
sides  with  doubtful  issues,  Buonaparte  availed 
himself  of  the  capture  of  General  Mehrfeldt  to 
demand  an  armistice  and  to  signify  his  accept- 
ance of  the  terms  proposed  by  the  Allies,  but 
which  were  now  found  to  be  too  moderate.  .  .  . 
Napoleon  received  no  answer  till  his  troops  had 
recrossed  the  Rhine;  and  the  reason  assigned  is, 
that  the  Allies  had  pledged  tliemselves  solemnly 
to  each  other  to  enter  into  no  treaty  with  him 
'  while  a  single  individual  of  the  French  army 
remained  in  Germany.'.  .  .  The  17th  was  spent 
in  ijrcparations  on  both  sides,without  any  actual 
hostilities.  At  eight  o'clock  on  the  morning  of 
the  18th  they  were  renewed  with  tenfold  fury. 
Napoleon  had  considerably  contracted  his  cir- 
cuit of  defence,  and  the  French  were  posted 
on  an  inner  line,  nearer  to  Leipsic,  of  which 
Probtsheyda  was  the  central  point.  .  .  .  Bar- 
clay, Wittgenstein,  and  Kleist  advanced  on 
Probtsheyda,  where  they  were  ojiposed  by 
Jlurat,  Victor,  Augereau,  and  Laui'iston,  under 
the  eye  of  Napoleon  himself.  On  the  left  Jlac- 
donald  had  drawn  back  his  division  to  a  village 
called  Stoetteritz.  Along  this  whole  line  the 
contest  was  maintained  furiously  on  both  sides; 
nor  could  the  terrified  spectators,  from  the  walls 
and  steeples  of  Leipsic,  perceive  that  it  either 
receded  or  advanced.  About  two  o'clock  the 
Allies  forced  their  way  .  .  .  into  Probtsheyda; 
the  camp-followers  began  to  fly;  the  tumult  was 
excessive.  Napoleon  .  .  .  placed  the  reserve  of 
the  Old  Guard  in  order,  led  tncm  in  person  to 
recover  the  village,  and  saw  them  force  their 
entrance  ere  he  withdrew  to  the  eminence  from 
whence  he  watched  the  battle.  .  .  .  The  Allies, 
at  length,  felt  themselves  obliged  to  desist  from 
the  murderous  attacks  on  the  villages  which 
cost  them  so  dear;  and,  withdrawing  their 
troops,  kept  up  a  dreadful  fire  with  their  artil- 
lery.    The   French   replied   with    equal    spirit, 
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though  they  had  fewer  guns:  and,  besides,  their 
ammunition  was  falling  short.  Still,  however. 
Napoleon  completely  maintained  the  day  on  the 
south  of  Leipsic,  where  he  commanded  in  per- 
son. On  the  northern  side,  the  yet  greater  su- 
periority of  numbers  placed  Ne)'  in  a  precarious 
situation;  and,  pressed  hard  both  by  Blucher 
and  the  Crown-Prince,  he  was  compelled  to 
draw  nearer  the  town,  and  had  made  a  stand  on 
an  eminence  called  Heiterblick,  when  on  a  sud- 
den the  Saxons,  who  were  stationed  in  that  part 
of  the  field,  deserted  from  the  French  and  went 
over  to  the  enemy.  In  con.sequence  of  this  un- 
expected disaster,  Xey  was  unable  any  longer  to 
defend  himself.  It  was  in  vain  that  Buonaparte 
dispatched  his  reserves  of  cavalry  to  fill  up  the 
chasm  that  had  been  made ;  and  Ney  drew  up 
the  remainder  of  his  forces  close  under  the  walls 
of  Leipsic.  The  battle  once  more  ceased  at  all 
points.  .  .  .  Although  the  French  army  had 
thus  kept  its  ground  up  to  the  last  moment  on 
these  two  days,  yet  there  was  no  prospect  of 
their  being  able  to  hold  out  much  longer  at 
Leipsic.  .  .  .  All  things  counselled  a  retreat, 
which  was  destined  (like  the  rest  of  late)  to  be 
unfortunate.  .  .  .  The  retreat  was  commenced  in 
the  night-time;  and  Napoleon  spent  a  third 
harassing  night  in  giving  the  necessary  orders  for 
the  march.  He  appointed  Macdouald  and  Ponia- 
towski  ...  to  defend  the  rear.  ...  A  tempo- 
rary bridge  which  had  been  erected  had  given 
wa\',  and  the  old  bridge  on  the  road  to  Linde- 
nau  was  the  only  one  that  remained  for  the  pas- 
sage of  the  whole  French  arm}'.  But  the  de- 
fence of  the  suburbs  had  been  so  gallant  and 
obstinate  that  time  was  allowed  for  this  purpose. 
At  length  the  rear-guard  itself  was  about  to 
retreat,  when,  as  they  approached  the  banks  of 
the  river,  the  bridge  blew  up  by  the  mistake  of 
a  sergeant  of  a  company  of  sappers  who  .  .  . 
set  fire  to  the  mine  of  which  he  had  charge 
before  the  proper  moment.  This  catastrophe 
effectuall}'  barred  the  escape  of  all  those  who 
still  remained  on  the  Leip.sic  side,  of  the  river, 
except  a  few  who  succeeded  in  swimming  across, 
among  whom  was  Marshal  Macdonald.  Ponia- 
towski  .  .  .  was  drowned  in  making  the  same 
attempt.  In  him,  it  might  be  said,  perished 
the  last  of  the  Poles.  About  35,000  French 
were  iiiade  prisoners  of  war,  witli  a  great  quan- 
tity of  artillery  and  baggage. " — W.  Ilazlitt,  Life 
of  Napoleon,  cli.  50  (i'.  3). — "The  battle  of  Leip- 
sic was  over.  Already  had  the  allied  sovereigns 
entered  the  town,  and  forcing,  not  without  dif- 
ficulty, their  way  through  the  crowd,  passed  on 
to  the  market-place.  Here,  the  house  in  which 
the  King  of  Sa.xouy  had  lodged  was  at  once  made 
known  to  them  b}'  the  appearance  of  the  Saxon 
troops  whom  Napoleon  had  left  to  guard  their 
master.  .  .  .  Moreover,  the  King  himself  .  .  . 
stood  bare-headed  on  the  steps  of  the  stairs.  But 
the  Emperor  of  Russia,  who  appears  at  once  to 
have  assumed  the  chief  direction  of  affairs,  took  no 
notice  of  the  suppliants.  .  .  .  The  battle  of  Leip- 
sic constitutes  one  of  those  great  hinges  on  which 
the  fortunes  of  the  world  may  be  said  from  time 
to  time  to  turn.  The  importance  of  its  political 
consequence  cannot  be  overestimated.  ...  As 
a  great  military  operation,  the  one  feature  which 
forces  itself  prominently  upon  our  notice  is  the 
emormous extent  of  the  means  employed  on  both 
sides  to  accomplish  an  end.  Never  since  the 
days  when  Persia  ijoured  her  millions  into  Greece 


had  armies  so  numerous  been  marshalled  against 
each  other.  Nor  does  history  tell  of  trains  of  ar- 
tillery so  vast  having  been  at  any  time  brought 
into  action  with  more  murderous  effect.  .  .  . 
About  1.300  pieces,  on  the  one  side,  were  an- 
swered, during  two  days,  by  little  short  of  1,000 
on  the  other.  .  .  .  We  look  in  vain  for  any  mani- 
festations of  genius  or  military  skill,  either  in  the 
comljinations  which  rendered  the  battle  of  Leip- 
sic inevitable,  or  in  the  arrangements  according 
to  which  the  attack  and  defence  of  the  field  were 
conducted.  ...  It  was  the  triumph,  not  of  mili- 
tary skill,  but  of  numbers." — G.  R.  Gleig,  Tlie 
Leipsic  Campaign,  ck.  41. — "No  more  here  than  at 
Moscow  must  we  seek  in  the  failure  of  the  leader's 
talents  the  cause  of  such  deplorable  results, — 
for  he  was  never  more  fruitful  in  resource,  more 
bold,  more  resolute,  nor  more  a  soldier, — but  in 
the  illusions  of  pride,  in  the  wish  to  regain  at  a 
blow  an  immense  fortune  which  he  had  lost,  in 
the  difficulty  of  acknowledging  to  himself  his  de- 
feat in  time,  in  a  word,  in  all  those  errors  which 
we  may  discern  in  miniature  and  caricature  in  an 
ordinary  gambler,  who  madly  risks  riches  ac- 
quired by  folh'  ;  errors  which  are  found  on  a  large 
and  terrible  scale  in  this  gigantic  gambler,  who 
plays  with  human  blood  as  others  pla}'  with 
money.  As  gamblers  lo.se  their  fortunes  twice, — 
once  from  not  knowing  where  to  stop,  and  a 
second  time  from  wishing  to  restore  it  at  a  single 
cast, — so  Napoleon  endangered  his  at  JIoscow  by 
wishing  to  make  it  exorbitantly  large,  and  in  the 
Dresden  campaign  by  seeking  to  restore  it  in  its 
full  extent.  The  cause  was  always  the  same,  the 
alteration  not  in  the  genius,  but  in  the  character, 
by  the  deteriorating  influence  of  unlimited  power 
and  success." — A.  Thiers,  Hist,  of  the  Consulate 
and  the  Empire,  bk.  50  (i\  4). 

Also  in  ;  Duke  de  Rovigo,  Memoirs,  v.  3,  pt.  3, 
ch.  IT. — .].  C.  Ropes,  The  First  Napoleon. — Baron 
de  .'\Iarl)ot,  Memoirs,  r.  2.  ch.  3S-39. 

A.  D.  i8i3  (October— December).— Retreat 
of  Napoleon  beyond  the  Rhine. —  Battle  of 
Hanau. — Fall  of  the  kingdom  of  Westphalia. — 
Surrender  of  French  garrisons  and  forces. — 
Liberation  achieved. — "  Dlucher,  with  Langeron 
and  Sacken,  moved  in  pursuit  of  the  French 
army ,  which,  disorganised  an<l  dejected,  was  wend- 
ing its  way  towards  the  Rhine.  At  the  passage 
of  the  Unstrutt,  at  Freyberg,  1,000  prisoners  and 
18  guns  were  captured  by  the  Prussian  hussars; 
but  on  the  23d  the  French  reached  Erfurth,  the 
citadels  and  magazines  of  which  afforded  them  at 
once  security  anil  relief  from  their  privations. 
Here  Napoleon  halted  two  days,  employed  in  re- 
organising his  army,  the  thirteen  corps  of  which 
were  now  formed  into  six.  commanded  by  Victor, 
Ney,  Bertrand,  Augereau,  Marmont,  and  Mac- 
donald,  and  amoimting  in  all  to  less  than  90,000 
men;  while  twice  that  number  were  left  block- 
aded in  the  fortresses  on  the  Elbe,  the  Oder,  and 
the  Vistula.  On  the  iSth,  after  parting  for  the 
last  time  with  JIurat,  who  here  quitted  him  and  re- 
turned to  Naples,  he  resumed  his  march,  retreat- 
ing with  such  rapidity  through  the  Thuringian 
forest,  that  the  C'os.sacks  alone  of  the  pursuing 
army  could  keep  up  with  the  retiring  columns  — 
while  the  men  dropped,  exhausted  by  fatigue  and 
hunger,  or  deserted  their  ranks  by  hundreds:  so 
that  when  the  fugitive  host  approached  the  Maine. 
not  more  than  50,000  remained  effective  round 
their  coliMirs — 10,000  had  fallen  or  been  made 
prisoners,  and   at  least  30,000  were  straggling 
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ill  the  rpiir.  But  here  fresh  (hmgers  awaited 
them.  After  the  treaty  of  the  8th  October,  by 
which  Bavaria  liail  acceded  to  tlie  grand  alliauce, 
an  Austrii-Bavariau  force  uuder  Marshal  W'rede 
iiad  moved  in  tlie  direction  of  Frankfort,  and  was 
posted,  to  tlie  number  of  45,000  men.  in  the  oak 
forest  near  Hauau  across  the  great  road  to  May- 
ence,  and  blocking  up  entirely  the  French  line  of 
retreat.  The  battle  commenced  at  11  A.  M.  on 
the  30th;  but  the  French  van.  under  Victor  and 
Macdonakl,  after  lighting  its  way  through  the 
forest,  was  arrested,  when  attempting  to  issue 
from  its  skirts,  by  the  concentric  tire  of  70  pieces 
of  cannon,  and  for  four  hours  the  comliat  con- 
tinued, till  the  arrival  of  the  guards  and  main 
body  changed  the  aspect  of  affairs.  Under  cover 
of  the  terrible  lire  of  Drouot's  artillery,  Sebasti- 
ani  and  Nansouty  charged  with  tlie  cavalry  of  the 
guard,  and  overthrew  everything  oppose<l  to 
them,  and  Wrcde  at  length  drew  off  liis  shattered 
army  beliind  the  Kinzig.  Ilauau  was  bombartled 
and  taken,  and  ilortier  and  3Iarmont,  with  tlie 
rear  divisions,  cut  their  way  through  on  the  fol- 
lowing day.  with  considerable  loss  to  their  op- 
ponents. The  total  losses  of  the  Allies  amounted 
to  10.000  men.  of  whom  4.000  were  prisoners; 
and  tlie  victory  threw  a  parting  ray  of  glory  over 
the  long  career  of  the  revolutionary  arms  in  Ger- 
many. On  the  2d  of  November  the  French 
reached  Mayence.  and  Napoleon,  after  remaining 
there  six  days  to  collect  the  remains  of  his  army, 
set  out  for  Paris,  where  he  arrived  on  the  Otli; 
and  thus  the  Frencli  eagles  bade  a  tinal  adieu  to 
the  German  plains.  In  the  mean  lime,  the  Al- 
lied troops,  following  closely  on  the  footsteps  of 
the  retreating  French,  poured  in  prodigious 
strength  down  the  valley  of  the  Maine.  On  the 
5th  of  November  the  Emperor  Alexander  entered 
Frankfort  in  triumph,  at  the  head  of  20,000  hor.se ; 
and  on  the  9th  the  fortified  post  of  Hochheim.  in 
advance  of  the  tete-du-pont  of  3Iayence  at  Cas- 
sel.  was  stormed  by  Giulay.  From  the  heights 
beyond  the  town  tlie  victorious  armies  of  Germany 
beheld  the  winding  stream  of  the  Rhine;  a  shout 
of  enthusiasm  ran  from  rank  to  rank  as  they  saw 
the  mighty  river  of  the  Fatherland,  which  their 
arms  had  liberated ;  those  in  the  rear  hurried  to  the 
front,  and  soon  a  hundred  thousand  voices  joined 
in  the  cheers  which  told  the  world  that  the  war  of 
independence  was  ended  and  Germany  delivered. 
Nothing  now  remained  but  to  reap  the  fruits  of 
this  mighty  victory ;  yet  so  vast  was  the  ruin  that 
even  this  was  a  task  of  time  and  difficulty.  The 
rickety  kingdom  of  Westphalia  fell  at  once,  never 
more  to  rise;  the  revolutionary  dynasty  in  Berg 
followed  its  fate;  and  the  autliority  of  the  King 
of  Britain  was  re-established  by  acclamation  in 
Hanover,  at  the  first  appearance  of  Bernadotte 
and  Beuningseu.  The  reduction  of  Davoust,  who 
had  been  left  in  Hamburg  with  25,000  French 
and  10,000  Danes,  was  an  undertaking  of  more 
dilUculty ;  and  against  him  Walnioden  and  Ber- 
nadotte moved  with  40,000  men.  The  French 
marshal  had  taken  up  a  position  on  the  Stecknitz ; 
but,  fearfid  of  being  cut  off  from  Hamburg,  he 
retired  behind  the  Bille  on  the  advance  ef  the 
Allies,  separating  himself  from  the  Danes,  who 
were  compelled  to  capitulate.  The  ojjcrations  of 
the  Crown-Prince  against  Denmark,  the  ancient 
rival  of  Sweden,  were  now  pushetl  with  a  vigour 
and  activity  strongly  contrasting  with  his  luke- 
warmness  in  the  general  campaign ;  and  the  court 
of  Copenhagen,  seeing  its  dominions  on  the  point 


of  being  overrun,  signed  an  armistice  on  the  15th 
December,  on  which  was  soon  after  based  a  per- 
manent treaty  [of  Kiel  —  see  8c.\m>i.navi.\\ 
States:  A.  D."l813-1814].  .  .  .  When  Napoleon 
(Oct.  7)  marched  northwards  from  I>re.sdcn,  he 
had  left  St.  Cyr  in  tlnit  city  with  30.000  men.  op- 
posed only  by  a  newly-raised  Russian  cor])s  under 
Tolstoi,  which  St.  Cyr,  by  a  sudden  attack,  routed 
with  the  loss  of  3.000  men  and  10  guns.  But  no 
sooner  was  the  battle  of  Leipsic  decided,  than 
Dresden  was  again  blockaded  by  .50.000  men  un- 
der Klenau  and  Tol.stoi;  and  St.  Cyr,  wlio  was 
encumbered  with  a  vast  number  of  sick  and 
wounded,  and  was  almost  without  |iio\  isioiis. 
was  obliged,  after  a  fruitless  sortie  on  the  Gth 
November,  to  surrender  on  the  11th,  on  condition 
of  being  sent  with  liis  troops  to  France.  The 
capitulation,  however,  was  disallowed  by  Schwart- 
zenberg,  and  the  whole  were  made  prisoners  of 
war  —  a  proceeding  which  the  French,  not  with- 
out some  justice,  declaim  against  as  a  gross  breach 
of  faith  —  and  thus  no  less  than  32  generals.  1,795 
ollicers,  and  33.000  rank  and  file,  with  240  pieces 
of  camion,  fell  into  the  power  of  the  Allies.  The 
fall  of  Dresden  was  .soon  followed  by  that  of  the 
other  fortresses  on  the  Vistula  and  the  Oder. 
Stettin,  with  8,000  men  and  350  guns,  surrendered 
on  the  21st  November;  and  Torgau,  which  con- 
tained the  military  hospitals  and  reserve  parks  of 
artillery  left  by  the  grand  army  on  its  retreat  from 
the  Elbe,  yielded  atdiscrction  to  Tauenzein  (Dec. 
2(i),  after  a  siege  of  two  months.  But  such  was 
the  dreadful  state  of  the  garrison,  from  the  rav- 
ages of  typhus  fever,  that  the  Allies  dared  not 
enter  this  great  pest-house  till  the  10th  January; 
and  the  terrible  epidemic  which  issued  from  its 
walls  made  the  circuit,  during  the  four  following 
years,  of  every  country  in  Europe.  Dantzie.  with 
its  motley  garrison  of  35,000  men,  had  been 
blockaded  ever  since  the  Moscow  retreat;  but  the 
blockading  corps,  which  was  not  of  greater 
strength,  could  not  confine  the  French  within  the 
walls;  and  Rapp  made  several  sorties  in  force 
during  the  spring  and  summer,  by  which  he  pro- 
cured abundance  of  provisions.  It  was  not  till 
after  the  termination  of  the  armistice  of  Pleswitz 
that  the  siege  was  commenced  in  form  ;  and  after 
sustaining  a  severe  bombardment,  Rapp,  deprived 
of  all  hope  by  the  battle  of  Leipsic,  capitulated 
(Nov.  29)  with  his  garrison,  now  reduced  by  the 
sword,  sickness,  and  desertion,  to  10,000  men. 
Zamosc,  with  3,000  men,  surrendered  on  tlie  22d 
December,  and  Modlin,  with  1,200,  on  the  2oth ; 
and  at  the  close  of  the  year,  France  retained  be- 
yond the  Rhine  only  Hamburg,  ^lagdcburg,  and 
Wittenberg,  on  the  Elbe;  Custrin  and  Glogau  on 
the  Oder;  and  the  citadels  of  Erfurtli  and  Wiirtz- 
burg,  which  held  out  after  the  capitulation  of  tlie 
towns." — Epitome  of  Alison's  Hist,  of  Europe, 
sect.  737-742  (ch.  82,  v.  17,  in  complete  work). — 
"The  princes  of  the  Confederation  of  the  Rhine, 
with  the  exception  of  the  captive  King  of  Sax- 
ony, and  one  or  two  minor  princes,  deserted  Na- 
poleon, and  entered  into  treaties  with  the  Allies." 
— T.  H.  Dyer.  Jlist.  of  Modern  Europe,  v.  4,  p. 
538. 

Also  in:  31.  Bourrienne,  Private  Memoirs  of 
yiipiiletin,  V.  4,  ch.  16. — The  Tear  of  Liberation: 
Journal  of  the  Defence  of  Hamburgh. — J.  Philip- 
part,  Campaign  in  Germany  and  Prance,  1813, 
r.  1.  pp.  230-278. 

A.  D.  1814. — The  Allies  in  France  and  in 
possession  of  Paris. — Fall   of  Napoleon.     See 
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France:  A.  D.  1814  (Jaxuary — >Iabch),  and 
(March — ArniD. 

A.  D.  1814  iMay). — Readjustment  of  French 
boundaries  by  the  Treaty  of  Paris.  See 
France:  A.  L).  isu  (Apkil— June). 

A.  D.  1814-1815. — The  Congress  of  Vienna. 
— Its  territorial  and  political  readjustments. 
See  Vienna.  The  Congress  of. 

A.  D.  1814-1820. — Reconstruction  of  Ger- 
many.— The  Germanic  Confederation  and  its 
constitution. — "Germauy  was  now  utterly  dis- 
integrated. The  Holy  Roman  Empire  had  ceased 
to  e.xist ;  the  Confederation  of  the  Rhine  had  fol- 
lowed it ;  and  from  the  Black  Forest  to  the  Rus- 
sian frontier  there  was  nothing  but  angry  ambi- 
tions, vengeances,  and  fears.  If  there  was  ever 
to  be  peace  again  in  all  these  wide  regions,  it  was 
clearly  necessary  to  create  something  new.  What 
was  to  be  created  was  a  far  more  difficult  ques- 
tion; but  already,  on  the  30th  of  ;May  1814,  the 
powers  had  come  to  some  sort  of  understanding, 
if  not  with  regard  to  the  means  to  be  pursued,  at 
least  with  regard  to  the  end  to  be  attained.  In 
the  Treaty  of  Paris  we  find  these  words:  '  Les 
etats  de  I'Allemagne  seront  independants  et  unis 
par  un  lien  federatif. '  But  how  was  this  to  be 
effected?  There  were  some  who  wished  the  H0I3- 
Roman  Empire  to  be  restored.  ...  Of  course 
neither  Prussia,  Bavaria,  nor  Wurtemberg,  could 
look  kindly  upon  a  plan  so  obviously  unfavour- 
able to  them ;  but  not  even  Austria  really  wished 
it,  and  indeed  it  had  few  powerful  friends.  Then 
there  was  a  project  of  a  North  and  South  Ger- 
many, with  the  Elaine  for  boundary;  but  this 
was  very  much  the  reverse  of  acceptable  to  the 
minor  princes,  who  had  no  idea  of  being  grouped 
like  so  many  satellites,  some  around  Austria  and 
some  around  Prussia.  Next  came  a  plan  of  re- 
construction by  circles,  the  effect  of  which  would 
have  been  to  have  thrown  all  the  power  of  Ger- 
many into  the  hands  of  a  few  of  the  larger  states. 
To  this  all  the  smaller  independent  states  were 
bitterl}'  opposed,  and  it  broke  down,  although 
supported  by  the  great  authority  of  Stein,  as  well 
as  by  Gagern.  If  Germany  had  been  in  a  later 
phase  of  political  devolopment,  public  opinion 
would  perhaps  have  forced  the  sovereigns  to  con- 
sent to  the  formation  of  a  really  united  Fatherland 
with  a  powerful  executive  and  a  national  parlia- 
ment—  but  the  time  for  that  had  not  arrived. 
"What  was  the  opposition  of  a  few  hundred  clear- 
sighted men  with  their  few  thousand  followers, 
that  it  should  prevail  over  the  masters  of  so  many 
legions?  What  these  potentates  cared  most  about 
were  their  sovereign  right.s.  and  the  dream  of 
German  unity  w-as  very  readily  sacrificed  to  the 
determination  of  each  of  them  to  be,  as  far  as  he 
possibly  could,  absolute  master  in  his  own  do- 
minions. Therefore  it  was  that  it  soon  became 
evident  that  the  results  of  the  deliberation  on  the 
future  of  Germany  would  be,  not  a  federative 
state,  but  a  confederation  of  states — a  Staaten- 
Bund,  not  a  Bundes-Staat.  There  is  no  doubt, 
however,  that  much  mischief  might  have  been 
avoided  if  all  the  stronger  powers  had  worked 
conscientiously  together  to  give  this  Staaten- 
Bund  as  national  a  character  as  possible.  .  .  . 
Prussia  was  really  honestly  desirous  to  effect 
something  of  this  kind,  and  Stein.  Hardenberg, 
William  von  Humboldt,  Count  Miinster,  and 
other  statesmen,  laboured  hard  to  bring  it  about. 
Austria,  on  the  other  hand,  aided  by  Bavaria, 
Wurtemberg,    and    Baden,   did    all    she  could 


to  oppose  such  projects.  Things  would  per- 
haps have  been  settled  better  than  they  ulti- 
mately were,  if  the  return  of  Napoleon  from 
Elba  had  not  frightened  all  Europe  from  its  pro- 
priety, and  turned  the  attention  of  the  sovereigns 
towards  warlike  preparations.  .  .  .  The  docu- 
ment by  which  the  Germanic  Confederation  is 
created  is  of  so  much  importance  that  we  may 
say  a  word  about  the  various  stages  through 
winch  it  passed.  First,  then,  it  appears  as  a 
paper  drawn  up  by  Stein  in  March  1814,  and 
submitted  to  Hartlenberg,  Count  Miinster,  and 
the  Emperor  Alexander.  Next,  in  the  month  of 
September,  it  took  the  form  of  an  official  plan, 
handed  by  Hardenberg  to  Metternich,  and  con- 
sisting of  forty-one  articles*  This  plan  contem- 
plated the  creation  of  a  confederation  which  should 
have  the  character  rather  of  a  Bundes-Staat  than 
of  a  Staaten-Bund;  but  it  went  to  pieces  in  con- 
sequence of  the  difficulties  which  we  have  noticed 
above,  and  out  of  it,  and  of  ten  other  official  pro- 
posals, twelve  articles  were  sublimated  by  the 
rival  chemistry  of  Hardenberg  and  Metternich. 
Upon  these  twelve  articles  the  representatives  of 
Austria,  Prussia,  Hanover,  and  Wurtemberg,  de- 
liberated. Their  sittings  were  cut  short  partly  by 
the  ominous  appearance  which  was  presented  in 
the  autumn  of  1814  by  the  Saxon  and  Polish 
questions,  and  partly  by  the  difficulties  from  the 
side  of  Bavaria  and  Wurtemberg,  which  we  have 
already  noticed.  The  spring  brought  a  project 
of  the  Austrian  statesman  Wessenbcrg,  who  pro- 
posed a  Staaten-Bund  rather  than  a  Bundes- 
Staat  ;  and  out  of  this  and  a  new  Prussian  project 
drawn  up  by  W.  von  Humboldt,  grew  the  last 
sketch,  which  was  submitted  on  the  23d  of  May 
1815  to  the  general  conference  of  the  plenipoten- 
tiaries of  all  Germany.  They  made  short  work 
of  it  at  the  last,  and  the  Federal-Act  (Bundes- 
Acte)  bears  date  June  8th,  181.5.  This  is  the 
document  which  is  incorporated  in  the  principal 
act  of  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  and  placed  under 
the  guarantee  of  eight  European  powers,  includ- 
ing France  and  England.  Wurtemberg.  Baden, 
and  Hesse-Homburg,  did  not  form  part  of  the 
Confederation  for  some  little  time  —  the  latter 
not  till  1817;  but  after  they  were  added  to  the 
powers  at  first  consenting,  the  number  of  the 
sovereign  states  in  the  Confederation  was  alto- 
gether thirty-nine.  .  .  .  The  following  are  the 
chief  stipulations  of  the  Federal  Act.  The  ob- 
ject of  the  Confederation  is  the  external  and  in- 
ternal security  of  Germanj',  and  the  independence 
and  inviolability  of  the  confederate  states.  A 
tli^te  federative  {Bundes-Vers;inimlung)  is  to  be 
created,  and  its  attrib\itions  arc  sketched.  The 
Diet  is,  as  soon  as  possible,  to  draw  up  the  funda- 
mental laws  of  the  Confederation.  No  state  is 
to  make  war  with  another  on  any  pretence. 
All  federal  territories  are  mutually  guaranteed. 
There  is  to  be  in  each  state  a  '  Landstiindische 
Verfassung' — '  il  y  aura  des  sisscmblees  d'etats 
dans  tons  les  pays  de  la  Confeileration. '  Art.  14 
reserves  many  rights  to  the  mediatised  princes. 
Equal  civil  and  political  rights  are  guaranteed  to 
all  Christians  in  all  German  States,  and  stipula- 
tions are  made  in  favour  of  the  Jews.  The  Diet 
did  not  actually  assemble  before  the  5th  of 
November  1816.  Its  first  measures,  and,  above 
all,  its  first  words,  were  not  unpopular.  The 
Holy  Allies,  however,  pressed  with  each  succeed- 
ing monlh  more  heavily  upon  Germany,  and  got 
at  last  the  control  of  the  Confederation  entirely 
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into  their  Iiands.  The  cliief  epochs  in  tills  sad 
history  were  the  Congress  of  Carlsbad,  181!)  —  the 
resolutions  of  which  against  the  freedom  of  the 
press  were  pronounced  by  Gentz  to  lie  a  victor}' 
more  glorious  than  Leipzig;  the  ministerial  con- 
ferences which  immediately  succeeded  it  at 
Vienna;  an<l  the  adoption  by  the  Diet  of  the 
Fin;d  Act  (Selduss  Actc)  of  the  Confederation  on 
the  Stli  of  June  1820.  The  following  are  the 
chief  stipulations  of  the  Final  Act;  —  The  Con- 
federation is  indissoluble.  No  new  member  can 
be  admitted  without  the  unanimous  con.sent  of 
;dl  the  states,  and  no  federal  territory  can  be 
ceded  to  a  foreign  power  without  their  permis- 
sion. The  regulations  for  the  conduct  of  liusi- 
ness  by  the  Diet  are  amplitied  and  more  ciiref  iilly 
defined.  All  quarrels  between  members  of  the 
Confederation  are  to  be  stopped  before  recourse 
is  had  to  violence.  The  Diet  may  interfere  to 
keep  order  in  a  state  where  the  government  of 
that  state  is  notoriouslj'  incaiiablc  of  doing  so. 
Fedend  execution  is  provided  for  in  case  any 
government  resists  the  authority  of  the  Diet. 
Other  articles  ileclare  the  right  of  the  Confedera- 
tion to  make  war  and  peace  as  a  body,  to  guard 
the  rights  of  each  separate  state  from  injury,  to 
take  into  consideration  the  ditferences  between  its 
memliersand  foreign  nations,  to  mediate  between 
them,  ti>  maintain  the  neutrality  of  its  territory, 
to  m-dki'  war  when  a  state  belonging  to  the  Con- 
federation is  attacked  in  its  non-federal  territory 
if  thciittack  .seems  likely  to  endanger  Germany." 
— M.  E.  G.  Duff,  Studies  in  European,  Politics, 
ch.  5. 

Also  in  ;  J.  R.  Seeley,  Life  ami  Times  of  Stein, 
pt.  8  (('.  3).— E.  Hertslet,  The  Map  of  Europe  hi/ 
Treaty,  r.  1,  no.  36  {Te.vt  of  Federative  Constitu- 
tion).— .See,  also,  Vienna:  Congress  op. 

A.  D.  1815. — Napoleon's  return  from  Elba. 
—  The  Quadruple  Alliance. —  The  Waterloo 
campaign  and  its  results.  SccFkance;  A.  1). 
1811-181;-,. 

A.  D.  1815. — Final  Overthrow  of  Napoleon. 
— The  Allies  again  in  Paris. — Second  treaty 
■with  France. — Restitutions  and  indemnities. 
— French  frontier  of  1790  re-established.  See 
Fkancl:    a.    D.    1815    (June),    (Julv-Novem- 

BEIi). 

A.  D.  1815.— The  Holy  Alliance.     See  Holy 

Alliance. 

A.  D.  1817-1820. —  The  Burschenschaft. — 
Assassination  of  Kotzebue. — The  Karlsbad 
Conference. — "In  1817,  tlie  students  of  severid 
Universities  assembled  at  the  Wartburg  in  order 
to  celebrate  the  tercentenary  of  the  Reformation. 
In  the  evening,  a  small  number  of  them,  the 
juiijority  having  already  left,  were  carried  ;iway 
liy  enthusiastic  zeal,  and,  in  imitation  of  Luther, 
l)iirnt  a  number  of  writings  recently  published 
against  German  freedom,  together  with  other 
emblems  of  what  was  considered  hateful  in  the 
institutions  of  some  of  the  German  States.  These 
youthful  excesses  were  viewed  by  the  Govern- 
ments as  symptoms  of  grave  peril.  At  the  Siime 
time,  a  large  number  of  students  united  to  form 
one  great  German  Burschenschaft  [association  of 
students],  whose  aim  was  the  cultivation  of  a 
love  of  country,  a  love  of  freedom,  and  the  mor;il 
sense.  Thereupon  increased  anxiety  on  the  part 
of  the  Governments,  followed  by  vexatious  po- 
lice interference.  Matters  grew  worse  in  conse- 
quence of  the  rash  act  of  a  fanatical  student, 
named  Sand.     It  became  known  that  the  Russian 


Government  was  using  all  its  powerful  inllucnce 
to  have  liberal  ideas  suppressed  in  Gernnuiy.  :iiid 
that  the  play-%vright  KotzeI)ue  liad  secretly  .•-ent 
to  Ru.ssia  shuiderous  and  libellous  reports  nu 
German  patriots.  Sand  travelled  to  Jlannlnim 
and  thrust  a  dagger  into  Kotzebue's  heart.  The 
consequences  were  most  disastrous  to  the  cause 
of  freedom  in  Germany.  The  distrust  of  the 
Governments  reached  its  height;  it  was  held  that 
this  bloody  deed  must  needs  be  the  result  of  a 
wide-spread  conspiracy ;  the  authorities  sus- 
pected demagogues  everywhere.  Ministers,  of 
course  at  the  instigation  of  Metternich,  met  at 
Karlsbad,  and  determined  on  repressive  inciis- 
ures.  Tliese  were  afterwards  adopted  by  the 
Federal  Diet  at  Frankfort,  which  henceforth  be- 
came an  instrument  in  the  hands  of  tlie  Em]ieror 
Francis  and  his  Minister  for  guiding  the  internal 
policy  of  the  German  States.  Accordingly,  the 
cession  of  state-constitutions  was  opposed,  and 
prosecutions  were  instituted  throughout  Ger- 
many against  all  who  identified  them.selves  with 
the  popular  movement;  many  young  men  were 
thrown  into  prison ;  gymnastic  and  other  so- 
cieties were  arbitrarily  suppressed;  a  rigid  cen- 
sorship of  the  press  was  estalilished,  and  the 
freedom  of  the  Universities  restraincil ;  various 
professors,  among  them  Arndt,  whose  songs  had 
helped  to  fire  the  enthusiasm  of  the  Freiheits- 
kiimpfer  —  the  soldiers  of  Freedom  —  in  the  re- 
cent war,  were  deprived  of  their  ollices;  the 
Burschenschaft  was  dissolved,  and  the  wearing  of 
their  colours,  the  future  colours  of  the  German 
Empire,  black,  red,  and  gold,  was  forbidden.  .  .  . 
The  Universities  continued  to  uphold  the  national 
idea;  the  Burschenschaft  soon  secretly  revived  as 
a  private  association,  and  as  early  as  1820  there 
again  existed  at  most  German  Universities, 
Burschenschaften,  which,  though  their  aims  were 
not  sharply  defined,  bore  a  political  colouring 
and  jdaced  the  demand  for  German  Unity  in  the 
foreground." — G.  Krause,  T/ie  Growth  of  Oernian 
Viri'ty.  ch.  8. 

A.  D.  1819-1847. — Arbitrary  rulers  and  dis- 
contented subjects. — The  ferment  before  revo- 
lution.— Formation  of  the  Zollverein. — ■The 
history  of  Germany  during  the  thirty  3'ears  of 
peace  which  followed  [the  Congress  of  Carlsbad] 
is  marked  by  very  few  events  of  iinport;ince.  It 
was  a  season  of  gradual  reaction  on  the  part  of 
the  rulers,  and  of  increasing  impatience  and  en- 
mity on  the  part  of  the  people.  Instead  of  be- 
coming loving  f;imilies,  as  the  Holy  Alliance  de- 
signed, the  States  (except  some  of  the  little 
principalities)  were  divided  into  two  hostile 
classes.  There  was  material  growth  everywhere ; 
the  wounds  left  by  war  and  foreign  occupation 
were  gradually  healed  ;  there  was  order,  security 
fur  all  who  abstained  from  politics,  and  a  com- 
fort:d)le  repose  for  such  as  were  indifferent  to  the 
futvire.  But  it  was  a  sad  and  disheartening 
period  for  the  men  who  were  able  to  see  clearly 
how  Germany,  with  all  the  elements  of  a  freer 
and  stronger  life  existing  in  her  people,  was  fall- 
ing behind  the  political  development  of  other 
coiintries.  The  three  days'  Revolution  of  1830, 
which  placed  Louis  Philippe  on  the  throne  of 
Fr;uice,  was  followed  by  popular  uprisings  in 
some  parts  of  Germany.  Prussia  and  Austria 
were  too  strong,  and  their  people  too  well  helil 
in  check,  to  be  affected;  but  in  Brunswick  the 
despotic  Duke,  Karl,  was  deposed.  Saxony  and 
Ilesse-Cassel  were   obliged   to   accept   co-rulers 
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(out  of  tlicir  reigning  families)  and  the  English 
Duke,  Ernest  Augustus,  was  made  viceroy  of 
Hannover.  These"  four  States  also  adopted  a 
constitutional  form  of  government.  The  Ger- 
man Diet,  as  a  matter  of  course,  used  what  power 
it  possessed  to  counteract  these  movements,  but 
its  influence  was  limited  by  its  own  laws  of 
action.  Tlie  hopes  and  aspirations  of  the  people 
were  liept  alive,  in  spite  of  the  system  of  repres- 
sion, and  some  of  the  smaller  States  took  advan- 
tage of  their  independence  to  introduce  various 
measures  of  reform.  As  industry,  commerce  and 
travel  increased,  the  e.\isteuce  of  so  many  boun- 
daries, with  their  custom-houses,  ta.xes  and  other 
hindrances,  became  an  unendurable  burden.  Ba- 
varia and  Wurtemberg  formed  a  customs  union 
in  1838,  Prussia  followed,  and  by  1836  all  of  Ger- 
many except  Austria  was  united  in  the  Zoll- 
verein  (Tariff  Union)  [see  T.veikf  Legislation 
(Germ.\ny):  a.  D.  1833].  which  was  not  only  a 
great  material  advantai;e,  liut  helped  to  inculcate 
the  idea  of  a  closer  political  union.  On  the  other 
hand,  however,  the  monarchical  reaction  against 
liberal  government  was  stronger  than  ever. 
Ernest  Augustus  of  Hannover  arbitrarily  over- 
threw the  constitution  he  had  accepted,  and  Lud- 
wig  I.  of  Bavaria,  renouncing  all  his  former  pro- 
fessions, made  his  land  a  very  nest  of  absolutism 
and  Jesuitism.  In  Pru.ssia,  such  men  as  Stein, 
Gneisenau,  and  Wilhelni  von  Humboldt  had  long 
lost  their  influence,  while  others  of  less  personal 
renown,  but  of  similar  political  sentiments,  were 
subjected  to  contemptible  forms  of  persecution. 
In  March,  1835,  Francis  II.  of  Austria  died,  and 
was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Ferdinand  I.,  a  man  of 
such  weak  intellect  that  he  was  in  some  respects 
idiotic.  On  the  7th  of  June,  1840,  Frederick 
William  III.  of  Prussia  died,  and  was  also  suc- 
ceeded by  his  son,  Frederick  William  IV.,  a  man 
of  great  wit  and  intelligence,  who  had  made  him- 
self popular  as  Crown-prince,  and  whose  acces- 
sion the  people  hailed  with  joy,  in  the  enthusi- 
astic belief  tliat  better  days  were  coming.  The 
two  dead  monarchs,  each  of  whom  had  reigned 
43  years,  left  behind  them  a  better  memory 
among  their  people  than  they  actually  deserved. 
They  were  both  weak,  unstable  and  narrow- 
minded  ;  had  they  not  been  controlled  by  others, 
they  wouUl  have  ruined  Germany  ;  but  they  were 
alike  of  excellent  personal  character,  amiable, 
and  very  kindly  disposed  towards  tlieir  subjects 
so  long  as  the  latter  were  perfectly  obedient  and 
reverential.  There  was  no  change  in  the  condi- 
tion of  Austria,  for  Metternich  remained  the  real 
ruler,  as  before.  In  Prussia  a  few  unimi)ortant 
concessions  were  made,  an  amnesty  for  political 
ofl'ences  was  declared,  Alexander  von  Humboldt 
became  the  king's  chosen  associate,  and  much 
was  done  for  science  and  art ;  but  in  tlieir  main 
hope  of  a  liberal  reorganization  of  the  govern- 
ment, the  people  were  l)itterly  deceived.  Fred- 
erick AVilliani  IV.  took  no  steps  towards  the 
adoption  of  a  Constitution  ;  he  made  the  censor- 
sliip  and  the  supervision  of  the  police  more 
severe;  he  interfered  in  the  most  arbitrary  and 
bigoted  manner  in  the  system  of  religious  in- 
struction in  the  schools ;  anil  all  his  acts  showed 
that  his  policy  was  to  strengthen  his  throne  by 
the  support  of  the  nobility  an<l  tlie  civil  service, 
without  regard  to  the  just  claims  of  the  people. 
Thus,  in  spite  of  the  external  quiet  and  order,  the 
political  atmosphere  gradually  Ijecame  more  sul- 
try and  disturbed.  .  .   .  There  were  signs  of  im- 


patience in  all  quarters;  various  local  outbreaks 
occurred,  and  the  aspects  were  so  threatening 
that  in  February,  1847,  Frederick  William  IV. 
endeavored  to  silence  the  growing  opposition 
by  ordering  the  formation  of  a  Legislative  As- 
sembly. But  the  provinces  were  represented, 
not  the  people,  and  the  measure  only  emboldened 
the  latter  to  clamor  for  a  direct  representation. 
Tliereupon,  the  king  closed  the  Assembly,  after 
a  short  session,  and  tlie  attempt  was  probably 
jiroductive  of  more  harm  than  good.  In  most 
of  the  other  German  States,  the  situation  was 
very  similar;  every wliere  there  were  elements  of 
opposition,  all  the  more  violent  and  dangerous, 
because  they  had  been  kciit  down  with  a  strong 
hand  for  so  many  years." — B.  Taylor,  Hist,  cf 
Germany,  ch.  37. 

Also  in:  C.  A.  Fyffe,  UiM.  of  Modern  Europe, 
r.  2,  ch.  5  and  7.  — See,  also,  Austkia ;  A.  D.  1815- 
1835. 

A.  D.  1820-1822. — The  Congresses  of  Trop- 
pau,  Laybach  and  Verona.     Sec  Vkkon.v,  The 

t'oNliUKSS   (IF. 

A.  D.  1835-1846.— Death  of  the  Emperor 
Francis  I.  of  Austria. — Accession  of  Ferdi- 
nand I. — Extinction  of  the  Polish  republic  of 
Cracow. — Its  annexation  to  Austria.  See 
Aistuia:  a.  D.  1S15-1840. 

A.  D.  1839-1840.  —  The  Turko-Egyptian 
question  and  its  settlement. — Quadruple  Al- 
liance.    Si-cTruKs:  A.  D.  Is;ii-ls4(). 

A.  D.  1848  (March).  —  Revolutionary  out- 
brealcs. — Tlie  King  of  Prussia  heads  a  national 
movement. — Mistaken  battle  of  soldiers  and 
citizens  at  Berlin. — "The  French  revolution  of 
February,  the  flight  of  Louis  Philippe  and  the 
fall  of  the  throne  of  the  barricades,  and  the  proc- 
lamation of  a  republic,  had  kindled  from  one 
end  to  the  other  of  Europe  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
republican  party.  The  conflagration  rapidly  ex- 
tended itself.  The  Rhenish  provinces  of  Prussia, 
whose  near  neighbourhood  and  former  connexion 
with  France  made  them  more  peculiarly  combus- 
tible, broke  out  with  a  cry  for  tlie  most  extensive 
reforms;  that  is  to  say,  i'or  representative  insti- 
tutions, the  passion  for  which  had  spread  over 
the  whole  of  Germany.  .  .  .  The  reform  fever 
which  had  attacked  the  Rhenish  provinces 
quickly  spread  to  the  rest  of  the  body  politic. 
The  urban  populace  —  a  class  in  all  countries 
rarely  incited  to  agitation  —  took  the  lead.  They 
were  headed  by  the  students.  Breslau,  KiJnigs- 
berg,  and  Berlin,  were  in  violent  commotion.  In 
the  month  of  ilarcli,  a  great  open  air  meeting 
was  held  at  Berlin:  it  ended  in  a  riot.  The  troops 
were  called  out  to  act  against  the  mob.  For 
near  a  week,  Berlin  was  in  a  state  of  chronic  dis- 
turbance. The  troops  acted  with  great  firmness. 
The  mob  gathered  together,  but  did  not  show 
much  fight;  but  they  were  dispersed  with  dilll- 
culty,  and  continued  to  ofi'er  a  passive  resistance 
to  the  soldiers.  On  the  15tli,  ten  persons  were 
said  to  have  been  killed,  and  over  100  wounded. 
At  the  same  time,  simihir  scenes  were  being  en- 
acted at  Breslau  and  Kunigsberg.  where  several 
persons  lost  their  lives.  A  deimtation  from  the 
Rhenish  provinces  arrived  at  Berlin  on  the  IStli, 
bearing  a  petition  from  Cologne  to  the  king  for 
reform.  He  promised  to  grant  it.  .  .  .  Finding 
lie  could  not  keep  the  movement  in  check,  he  re- 
solved to  put  himself  at  the  head  of  it.  It  was 
probably  the  only  course  open  to  him,  if  he 
would  preserve  his  crown.  .   .  .  The  king  must 
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have  jirfviously  li;ul  tlio  qufstions  wliieh  were 
iigitatiiig  Gpriiiaiiy  uiuk'r  careful  consiclei-atiini ; 
for  lie  at  once  published  a  in'oclamatidn  cinbiidy- 
ing  the  whole  (if  them:  the  unity  of  Germany, 
by  fcinniiig  it  into  a  federal  state,  witli  a  federal 
representation;  representative  institutions  fortlio 
separate  states;  a  general  military  system  fur  all 
Germany,  under  one  federal  banner;  a  German 
fleet;  a  tribunal  for  settling  disputes  between 
the  states,  and  a  right  for  all  Germans  to  settle 
and  trade  in  any  part  of  Germany  they  thouglit 
tit;  tli<'  whole  of  Germany  formed  into  one  eus- 
toms  union,  and  included  in  the  ZoUverein;  one 
system  of  money,  weights,  and  measures;  and 
the  freedom  of  the  press.  These  were  the  sul)- 
jects  touched  upon.  .  .  .  The  popularity  of  the 
proclamation  with  the  mobdeaders  was  lui- 
bounded,  and  the  mob  shouted.  Every  line  of  it 
contained  their  own  ideas,  vigorously  expressed. 
Their  delight  was  proportionate  to  their  astonisli- 
ment.  A  crowd  got  togetlier  at  the  jialace  to  ex- 
jircss  their  gratitude ;  tlie  king  came  out  of  a 
window,  and  was  loudly  cheered.  Two  regi- 
ments of  dragoons  unluckily  mistook  the  clieer- 
ing  for  an  attack,  and  began  pusliing  them  back 
by  forcing  their  horses  forward.  .  .  .  Unfor- 
tiinately.  as  the  conflict  (if  conflict  it  could  be 
called,  whicli  was  only  a  bout  of  wliich  covdd 
push  liardest)  was  going  forward,  two  musket- 
sliots  were  tired  by  a  regiment  of  infantry.  It 
ajipears  tliat  the  muskets  went  oil  acciilentally. 
No  one  was  injured  by  tliem.  It  is  not  clear 
they  were  not  blank  cartridges;  but  the  people 
took  fright.  Tliey  imagined  tliat  there  was  a 
design  to  slaughter  tliem.  At  once  they  rushed 
to  arms;  barricades  were  thrown  up  in  every 
street.  .  .  .  Sharpshooters  placed  themselves  in 
the  windows  and  beliind  the  barricades,  and 
opened  a  tire  on  the  soldiery.  These,  exasjier- 
ated  by  what  they  thought  au  unfair  species  (if 
fighting,  were  by  no  means  unwilling  for  the 
fray.  .  .  .  The  troops  carried  barricade  after  bar- 
ricade, and  gave  no  quarter  even  to  the  imresist- 
ing.  As  they  took  the  houses,  they  slauglitered 
all  the  sharpshooters  they  found  in  tlieiri,  not 
very  accurately  discriminating  tliose  engaged  in 
lioslilities  from  those  who  were  not.  Horrible 
cruelties  were  committed  on  botli  sides.  .  .  .  Tlie 
fight  raged  for  fifteen  hours.  Eitlier  the  king 
liist  his  iiead  wlieu  it  began,  or  tlie  troops,  liav- 
ing  their  blood  up,  would  not  stop.  .  .  .  Tlie 
firing  began  at  two  o'clock  on  tlie  18th  of  ^larcli. 
and  tlic  autliorities  succeeded  in  withdrawing  tlie 
troops  and  stopping  it  the  next  morning  at  five 
o'clock,  they  having  been  during  that  time  suc- 
cessful at  all  points.  .  .  .  The  king  put  out  a 
manifesto  at  seven  o'clock,  declaring  that  the 
wdiole  Inisiness  arose  from  an  unlucky  misunder- 
standing between  the  troops  and  the  people,  as 
it  unquestionably  did,  and  the  people  appear  to 
have  been  aware  of  the  fact  and  ashamed  of 
themselves.  ...  A  general  amnesty  was  pro- 
claimed for  all  parties  concerned,  and  orders 
were  given  to  form  at  once  a  burgher  guard  to 
sujiply  the  place  of  the  military,  who  were  to  be 
witlidraAvn.  A  new  ministry  was  appointed,  of 
a  liberal  character.  .  .  .  The  troops  were  marched 
out  of  the  town,  and  were  cheered  by  the  jieople. 
...  It  is  estimated  that,  of  the  populace,  about 
200  were  killed:  187  received  a  public  funeral. 
Ko  accurate  account  of  the  wounded  can  be  ob- 
tained. ...  Of  the  troops,  according  to  the  of- 
ficial returns,  there  fell  3  officers  and  17  uou- 


comraissioned  officers  and  privates;  of  woundiil 
there  were  14  officers,  14  noii-coininissioiu'd  offi- 
cers, and  225  privates,  and  1  surgeon.  .  .  .  The 
king's  object  was  to  divert  popular  enthusiasm 
into  another  channel;  he  therefore  assumeil  the 
lead  in  the  regeneration  of  Germany.  On  the 
21st  he  issued  a  proclamation,  enlarging  on  tlie.sc 
views,  and  rode  through  the  streets  with  the 
proscribed  German  tricolor  on  his  helmet,  and 
was  vociferously  cheered  as  he  ]iassed  along. 
Prussia  was  not  the  first  of  the  German  slates 
where  the  old  order  of  things  was  overturned. 
During  the  whole  of  the  month  of  JIarcli,  Ger- 
many underwent  the  process  of  revolution.  .  .  . 
On  the  3d  of  !Marcli  .  .  .  the  new  order  of  things 
.  .  .  began  at  Wurtemberg.  The  Duke  of  Ilesse- 
Darmstadt  abdicated.  In  Bavaria,  things  took  a 
more  practical  turn.  The  people  insisted  on  the 
dismissal  of  the  king's  mistress,  Lola  I\I<intez: 
she  was  sent  away,  but,  trusting  to  the  king's 
dotage,  she  came  back,  police  or  no  police  —  was 
received  by  the  king  —  he  created  her  Countess 
of  Lansfeldt.  This  was  a  climax  to  which  the 
peojile  were  not  jirepared  to  submit.  .  .  .  The 
king  was  compelled  to  expel  her,  to  annul  her 
patent  of  naturalization,  and  resume  the  grant 
lie  had  made  of  projierty  in  her  favour.  This 
was  more  than  he  could  stand,  and  he  shortly 
after  abdicated  in  favour  of  his  heir.  In  Saxony 
the  king  gave  way,  after  his  troops  had  refused 
to  act,  and  the  freedom  of  the  press  was  estab- 
lished, and  other  popular  demands  gninted.  In 
Vienna,  the  old  S3'.stem  of  ^letternich  was  abol- 
ished, after  a  revolution  wliidi  was  little  more 
than  a  street  row.  The  king  of  Hanover  refused 
to  move,  but  was  cveutuall}'  induced  to  receive 
Stube  as  one  of  his  ministers,  wdio  had  been  pre- 
viously in  prison  for  his  opinions.  However,  he 
was  firmer  than  most  of  his  brother  monarehs, 
and  his  country  sulTered  less  than  the  rest  of 
Germany  in  consequence." — E.  S.  C'ayley,  The 
Eunqmiii  Rei-olutiuns  of  1848,  i'.  2:  Ueniutiiy, 
ch.  3. 

Also  IX:  C.  E.  Maurice,  The  Eerolutionary 
,1Ay/'(//(,'/(/ .;/■  1848-9,  ch.  7. 

A.  D.  1848  (March — September). — Election 
and  meeting  of  the  National  Assembly  at 
Frankfort. — Resignation  of  the  Diet. — Elec- 
tion of  Archduke  John  to  be  Administrator  of 
Germany. — Powerlessness  of  the  new  govern- 
ment.—Troubles  rising  from  the  Schleswig- 
Holstein  question. — Outbreak  at  Frankfort. — 
The  setting  in  of  Reaction. — "  In  soutli-western 
Germany  the  liberal  party  set  itself  at  the  head 
of  the  movement.  .  .  .  The  Heidelberg  assem- 
bly of  iMarch  ."jth,  consisting  of  tlie  former  oppo- 
siti(m  leaders  in  the  various  Chamliers,  issued  a 
call  to  the  German  nation,  and  chose  a  commis- 
sion of  seven  men,  wlio  were  to  make  projjosi- 
tions  with  regard  to  a  permanent  jiarliament  and 
to  summon  a  preliminary  ])arliament  at  Frank- 
fort. This  preliminary  parliament  as.sembled  in 
St.  Paul's  church,  March  31st,  .  .  .  The  ma- 
jority, consisting  of  constitutional  monarchists, 
resolved  that  an  assembly  chosen  by  direct  vote 
of  the  people  .  .  .  should  meet  in  tlie  month  of 
JIay.  with  full  and  sovereign  power  to  frame  a 
constitution  for  all  Germany.  .  .  .  These  meas- 
ures did  not  satisfy  the  radical  party,  whose 
leaders  were  Hccker  and  Struve.  As  their  jjropo- 
sition  to  set  up  a  sovereign  assembly,  and  repub- 
licanize  Germany,  was  rejected,  they  left  Frank- 
fort, and  held  in  the  highlands  of  Baden  jxipular 
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meetings  ;it  which  they  demanded  the  proclama- 
tion of  tlic  republic.  A  Hesse-Darmstadt  corps 
under  Frederic  vou  Gagern  .  .  .  was  sent  to 
disperse  them.  An  engagement  took  place  at 
Kandern.  in  which  (Jagern  was  sliot.  Ijut  Ilecker 
and  his  fullowers  were  ]nit  to  llight.  .  .  .  The 
disturbances  in  Odenwald,  and  in  the  -Main  and 
Tauber  districts,  once  the  home  of  the  jieasant 
war,  were  of  a  dillerent  description.  There  tlie 
country  people  rose  against  the  landed  proprie- 
tors, destroyed  the  archives,  with  the  odious 
tithe  and  rental  books,  and  demolished  a  few 
castles.  Tlie  Diet,  which  in  the  meantime  con- 
tinued its  illusory  existence,  thought  to  extricate 
itself  from  the  present  ditUcullies  by  a  few  con- 
cessions. It  .  .  .  invited  the  governments  to 
send  confidential  delegates  to  undertake,  along 
with  its  members,  a  revision  of  the  constitution 
of  the  confederation.  .  .  .  These  coutidential 
delegates,  among  them  tlie  poet  Uhland.  from 
AVurtemberg,  began  their  work  on  the  30th  of 
March.  The  elections  for  the  National  .Vssembly 
stirred  to  their  innermost  fibres  the  (ierman  peo- 
ple, dreaming  of  the  restoration  of  tlieir  former 
greatness.  .Ma_y  \'!<\\\  aliout  820  delegates  assem- 
bled in  the  Imjierial  Hall,  in  the  Kijmer  (the 
Kathhaus),  at  Frankfort.  .  .  .  Never  has  a  po- 
litical assembly  contained  a  greater  number  of 
intellectual  and  si'holarly  men  —  men  of  charac- 
ter and  capable  of  self-sacrifice;  but  it  certainly 
was  not  tile  forte  of  these  numerous  professors 
and  jurists  to  conduct  practical  i)iilitics.  TIk' 
moderate  party  was  decidedly  in  tlie  majority. 
...  It  was  decided  .  .  .  that  a  provisional  cen- 
tral executive  should  be  ci'eated  in  the  place  of 
the  Diet,  and  created,  not  by  tlie  National  As- 
sembly in  concert  willi  the  princes,  but  by  the 
National  Assembh'  alone.  June  2Tlli,  following 
out  the  bold  conception  of  its  president,  the  as- 
semlily  decided  to  aiijioint  an  irresponsible  ad- 
ministrator, with  a  respousil)le  ministry;  and 
June  2'Jtli,  Archduke  John  of  Austria  was  chosen 
Administrator  of  Germany  by  4:!G  votes  out  of 
546.  He  made  his  entry  into  Frankfort  July 
11th,  and  entered  upon  his  office  on  tlie  following 
day.  The  hour  of  the  Diet  had  struck,  appar- 
ently for  the  last  time.  It  resigned  its  authority 
into  tlie  hands  of  the  Administrator,  and,  after 
an  existence  of  33  years,  left  tlie  stage  uii- 
mourned.  Archduke  John  was  a  pojiular  prince, 
who  found  more  pleasure  in  tlie  mountain  air  of 
Tyrol  and  Styria  than  in  the  perfumed  atmos- 
phere of  the  Vienna  court.  But,  as  a  novice  OG 
years  of  age,  he  was  not  equal  to  the  task  of 
governing,  and  as  a  thorough  Austrian  he  lacked 
a  heart  for  all  Germany.  The  main  question  for 
him  and  for  the  National  Assembly  was,  what 
force  they  could  aiiply  in  case  the  individual 
governments  refused  obedience  to  the  decrees 
issued  in  the  name  of  the  National  Assembl}-. 
This  w-as  the  Acliilles's  heel  of  the  German  revo- 
lution. .  .  .  Orders  were  issued  by  the  federal 
minister  of  war  that  all  the  troops  of  the  Con- 
federation should  swear  allegiance  to  the  federal 
administrator  on  the  Gtli  of  August;  but  Prussia 
and  Austria,  with  the  e.xceptiou  of  the  Vienna 
garrison,  paid  no  allenlion  to  these  orders;  Ernest 
Augustus,  in  Hanover,  successfully  set  his  hard 
head  against  them,  and  only  the  lesser  states 
obeyed.  .  .  .  There  certainly  was  no  other  way 
out  of  the  ditliculty  than  by  the  formation  of  a 
parliamentary  army.  .  .  .  Instead  of  meeting 
these  ilangers  resolutely,  and  in  a  common-sense 


way,  the  Assembly  left  matters  to  go  as  they 
would,  outside  of  Frankfort.  One  humiliation 
was  submitted  to  after  another,  wliile  tlie  A.ssem- 
bly.  busying  itself  for  months  with  a  theoretical 
question,  as  if  it  were  a  juristic  faculty,  entered 
into  a  d(-tailed  consideration  of  the  fundamental 
riglits  of  the  Germ.in  i)eople.  The  Schleswig- 
llolstein  question,  which  had  just  entered  upon 
a  new  phase  of  its  existence,  was  tlie  first  matter 
of  any  imjiortance  to  manifest  tlie  disjigreement 
between  the  central  administration  and  the  sepa- 
rate governments;  and  it  opened,  as  well,  a  dan- 
gerous gulf  in  the  Assembly  it.self.  The  question' 
at  issue  was  one  of  succession  [seeScANDiN.vvi.\N 
.St.\tes(1)i:x.m.vkk):  A.  D.  l.''J4.':i-1862].  .  .  .  The- 
Estates  of  the  duchies  |.Schleswig  and  Holstein] 
established  a  provisional  government,  applied  at 
Frankfort  for  the  admission  of  Schleswig  into 
tlie  German  confederation,  and  besought  armed 
assistance  both  there  and  at  IJerlin.  The  prelim- 
inary parliament  [this  liaving  occurred  in  April, 
before  the  meeting  of  the  National  Assembly] 
ajiproved  the  application  of  Sclileswig  for  ad- 
mission, and  commissioned  Prussia,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  10th  army  corps  of  the  Confedera- 
tion, to  occupy  Schleswig  and  Holstein.  (Jn  the 
21st  of  Aiu'il,"l848,  General  Wrangel  crossed  the 
Eider  as  commander  of  the  forces  of  the  Confed- 
eration; and  on  the  2;id,  in  conjunction  with  the 
Schleswig-Holstein  troops,  he  drove  the  Danes 
out  of  the  Danewerk.  On  the  following  day  the 
Danes  were  defeated  at  Oeversee  by  the  10th 
army  corps,  and  all  .Sclileswig-Holstein  was  free. 
Wrangel  entered  Jutland  and  imposed  a  war  tax 
of  3,0()(),()00  Ihalers  (about  .s;2,250,000).  lie 
meant  to  occupy  this  province  until  the  Danes  — 
who,  owing  to  the  inexcusable  sinalhiess  of  the 
Prussian  navy,  were  in  a  i)osition  unhindered  to 
injure  the  commerce  of  the  Baltic  —  had  indem- 
nified Prussia  forlier  losses;  but  Prussia,  touched 
to  tlie  (piick  by  the  destruction  of  her  commerce, 
and  intimidated  b\-  the  threatening  attitude  of 
Russia,  Sweden,  and  England,  recalled  her 
troops,  and  concluded  an  armistice  at  Malmii,  in 
.Sweden,  on  the  26tli  of  August.  All  measures 
of  the  provisional  government  were  iironounced 
invalid;  a  common  government  for  the  duchies 
was  to  be  appointed,  one  half  by  Denmark,  and 
the  other  by  the  German  confederation;  tlie 
Sclileswig  troops  were  to  lie  separated  from  tho.se 
of  Holstein;  and  the  war  was  not  to  be  renewed 
before  the  1st  of  April.  1849  —  i.  e. ,  not  in  the 
winter,  a  time  unfavorable  for  the  Danes.  This 
treaty  was  unquestionably  no  masterpiece  on  the 
part  of  the  Prussians.  All  the  advantage  was 
on  the  side  of  the  conquered  Danes.  ...  It  Avas 
not  merely  the  radicals  who  urged,  if  not  the 
final  rejection,  at  least  a  provisional  cessation  of 
the  armistice,  and  the  countermanding  of  the 
order  to  retreat.  ...  A  bill  to  that  effect,  de- 
manded by  the  honor  of  Germany,  hail  scarcel}' 
been  passed  by  the  majority,  on  the  otli  of  Sep- 
tember, when  the  moderate  part}-  rellected  that 
such  action,  involving  a  breach  with  Prussia, 
must  lead  to  civil  war  and  revolution,  and  call 
into  pla}'  the  wildest  passions  of  tlie  already  ex- 
cited people.  In  conse(iuence  of  this  the  previ- 
ous vote  was  rescinded,  and  the  armistice  of 
Malini)  acce])ted  by  the  Assembly,  after  tlie  most 
excited  debates,  September  IGth.  This  gave  the 
radicals  a  welcome  opportunity  to  appeal  to  the 
fists  of  the  lower  classes,  ami  imitate  the  June 
outbreak  of  the  social  democrats  in  Paris.   .   .   . 
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A  collisidii  ensued  [September  18];  barricades 
were  eructeii,  but  were  carried  by  tlie  troops 
without  inucli  blood.shed.  .  .  .  General  Auers- 
wald  and  Prince  Lichnowsky,  riding  on  liorsc- 
back  near  tlie  city,  were  followed  by  a  r.iob. 
Tliey  took  refuge  in  a  gardeners  house  on  the 
Bornlieimer-heide,  but  were  dragged  out  and 
murdered  with  the  most  disgracefid  atrocities. 
Thereupon  the  city  was  declared  in  a  states  of 
siege,  all  societies  were  forliidden,  and  strong 
measures  were  taken  for  the  maintenance  of 
order.  The  March  revolution  had  passed  its 
season,  and  reaction  was  again  beginning  to 
bloom.  .  .  ,  Reaction  drew  moderate  men  to  its 
side,  and  then  used  them  as  stepping-stones  to 
immoderation." — W.  Miiller,  Political  Hist,  of 
Here  lit  Times,  sect.  17. 

Also  in:  Sir  A.  Alison,  Ilist.  of  Europe,  1815- 
1852,  ch.  53. 

A.  D.  1848-1849. —  Revolutionary  risings  in 
Austria  and  Hungary. — Bombardment  of  Vi- 
enna.— The  war  in  Hungary. — Abdication  of 
the  Emperor  Ferdinand. — Accession  of  Fran- 
cis Joseph.     SecArsTiUA:  A.I).  1,S4S-1S49. 

A.  D.  1848-1850.— The  Prussian  National 
Assembly,  and  its  dissolution. — The  work  and 
the  failure  of  the  National  Assembly  of  Frank- 
fort.—  Refusal  of  the  imperial  crown  by  the 
King  of  Prussia. —  End  of  the  movement  for 
Germanic  unity. — "The  elections  f(jr  the  new 
Prussian  Constituent  Assembly,  as  well  as  for 
the  Frankfort  Parliament,  were  to  take  place 
(May  1).  The  Prussian  National  Assembly  was 
to  meet  May  22.  The  Prussian  people,  under 
the  new  election  law,  if  left  to  themselves,  would 
have  quietly  chosen  a  body  of  competent  repre- 
sentatives; but  the  revolutionary  party  thought 
nothing  could  be  d<ine  without  the  ax  and  the 
musket.  .  .  .  The  people  of  Rerliu,  from  March 
to  October,  were  .  .  .  really  in  the  hands  of  the 
mob.  .  .  .  The  newly-elected  Prussian  ISational 
Assembly  was  opened  by  the  king,  Jlay  21.  .  .  . 
One  of  the  first  resolutions  proceeded  from  Beh- 
rend  of  the  Extreme  Left.  '  The  Assembly  rec- 
ognizes the  revolution,  and  declares  that  the  com- 
batants who  fought  at  the  barricades,  on  JIarch 
18  and  19,  merit  the  thanks  of  the  country.'.  .  . 
The  motion  was  rejected.  On  issuing  from  the 
building  into  the  street,  after  the  sitting,  the 
members  who  bad  voted  against  it,  were  received 
by  the  moli  with  threats  and  insults.  ...  In  the 
evening  of  the  same  da_y,  in  consequence  of  the 
rejection  of  the  Behrend  resolution,  the  arsenal 
was  attacked  by  a  large  body  of  laborers.  The 
liurgher-guard  were  not  prepared,  and  made  a 
feeble  defense.  There  was  a  great  riot.  The 
building  was  stormed  and  partially  plundered. 
.  .  .  The  sketch  of  a  constitution  proposed  by 
the  king  was  now  laid  before  the  Assembly.  It 
provided  two  Chambers  —  a  House  of  Lords,  and 
a  House  of  Commons.  The  last  to  be  elected  by 
the  democratic  electoral  law;  the  first  to  consist 
of  all  the  princes  of  the  royal  house  in  their  own 
right,  and,  in  addition,  60  members  from  the 
wealthiest  of  the  kingdom  to  be  selected  by  the 
king,  their  ollice  liereditarv.  This  constitution 
was  immediately  rejected.  On  the  rejection  of 
the  constitution  the  ministry  Camphausen  re- 
signed. .  .  .  The  Assembly,  elected  exclusively 
to  frame  a  constitution,  instead  of  performing  its 
duty  .  .  .  attempted  to  legislate,  with  despotic 
power,  on  subjects  over  which  it  bad  no  jiu'is- 
diction.     As  the  drama  drew  nearer  its  close,  the 


Assembly  became  more  open  in  its  intention  to 
overthrow  the  monarchy.  On  October  12  dis- 
cussions began  vipon  a  resolution  to  strike  from 
the  king's  title  the  words,  '  By  the  grace  of  God,' 
and  to  abolish  all  titles  of  nobility  and  distinc- 
tions of  rank.  The  Assembly  biulding,  during 
the  sitting,  was  generally  surrounded  by  threat- 
ening crowds.  .  .  .  Of  course,  during  this  period 
business  was  suspended,  and  want,  beggary,  and 
drunkenness,  as  well  as  lawless  disorder,  in- 
creased. .  .  .  The  writer  was  one  day  alone  in  the 
diplomatic  box,  follo\ving  an  excited  debate.  A 
speaker  in  the  tribune  was  urging  the  overthrow 
of  the  monarchy,  when  suddenly  the  entire  As- 
seiubly  \vas  struck  mute  withstupefaetion.  The 
Prince  of  Prussia,  the  late  Emperor  William  I., 
supposed  to  be  in  England,  in  terror  for  his  life, 
appeared  at  the  door,  accompanied  b}'  two  offi- 
cers, all  three  in  full  uniform,  and  marched  di- 
rectly up  to  the  tribune.  The  Assembly  coidd 
not  have  been  more  astounded  had  old  Barbaro.ssa 
himself,  with  his  seven-hundred-years-loug  beard, 
marched  into  the  hall  out  of  his  mountain  cave. 
.  .  .  After  a  slight  delay,  the  President,  Mr.  von 
Grabow,  accorded  the  tribune  to  the  prince.  He 
ascended  and  made  a  short  address,  which  was 
listened  to,  with  breathless  attention,  by  every 
individual  present.  He  spoke  with  the  assurance 
of  an  heir  to  a  throne  which  was  not  in  the 
slightest  danger  of  being  abolished ;  but  he  spoke 
with  the  modesty  and  good  sense  of  a  prince  who 
frankly  accejited  the  vast  transformation  which 
the  government  had  undergone,  and  who  in- 
tended honestl_y  to  endeavor  to  carry  out  the  will 
of  the  whole  nation.  .  .  .  This  was  one  of  many 
occasions  on  which  the  honest_y  and  superiority 
of  the  prince's  character  made  itself  felt  even  by 
his  enemies.  .  .  .  Berlin  was  now  thoroughly 
tired  of  street  tumults  and  the  horn  of  the 
burgher-guard.  .  .  .  The  Prussian  troojis  which 
had  been  engaged  in  the  Schleswig-Holsteiu  war, 
were  now  placed  under  General  Wrangel.  .  .  . 
He  proceeded  without  dela.y  to  encircle  the  city 
with  the  25,000  troops.  At  the  same  time,  a 
cabinet  order  of  the  king  (September  21)  named 
a  new  ministry.  .  .  .  At  this  moment,  the  revo- 
lution over  all  Europe  was  nearly  exhausted. 
Cavaignac  had  put  down  the  June  insurrection. 
The  Prussian  flag  waved  above  the  flag  of  Ger- 
man)'. The  Frankfort  Parliament  was  rapidly 
dying  out.  .  .  .  On  November  2,  Count  Bran- 
denburg stated  to  the  Assembly  that  the  king 
bad  requested  him  to  form  a  new  ministry.  .  .  . 
On  the  same  day.  Count  Brandenburg,  with  his 
colleagues,  appeared  in  the  hall  of  the  Prussian 
National  Assembly,  anil  announced  his  desire  to 
read  a  message  from  his  Majesty  the  King.  .  .  . 
'  As  the  debates  are  no  longer  free  in  Berlin,  the 
Assembly  is  hereby  adjourned  to  November  27. 
It  will  then  meet,  and  thereafter  hold  its  meet- 
ings, not  in  Berlin,  but  in  Brandenburg'  (fifty 
miles  from  Berlin).  After  reading  the  message. 
Count  Brandenburg,  his  colleagues,  and  all  the 
members  of  the  Right  retired.  .  .  .  The  Assem- 
bly .  .  .  adjourned,  and  met  again  in  the  evening. 
.  .  .  On  November  10,  the  Assembly  met  again. 
Their  debates  were  interrupted  by  General 
Wrangel,  who  had  entered  Berlin  by  the  Bran- 
denburg gate,  at  the  head  of  25,000  troops.  .  .  . 
An  officer  f  rotu  General  \Vrangel  entered  the  hall 
and  politely  announced  that  he  had  received 
orders  to  disperse  the  Assembly.  The  members 
submitted,  and  left  the  hall.   .   .   .   An  order  was 
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now  i.ssuefi  dissolving  the  burirher-guaril.  Ou 
the  12tli,  Berlin  was  declared  in  a  state  of  siege. 
.  .  .  During  the  state  of  siege,  the  As.sembly 
met  again  under  the  presidency  of  Jlr.  von 
Unruh.  A  body  of  troops  entered  the  hall,  and 
commanded  the  persons  present  lo  leave  it.  Pres- 
ident von  Unruh  declared  lie  could  not  consis- 
tently obey  the  order.  There  was,  he  said,  no 
power  higher  than  the  Assembly.  The  soldiers 
did  not  fire  on  him,  or  cut  him  down  with  their 
sabers;  but  good-naturedly  lifted  his  chair  with 
him  in  it,  and  gently  deposited  both  in  the  street. 
.  .  .  On  November  27,  Count  Brandenburg  went 
to  Brandenburg  to  open  the  Assembly;  but  he 
could  not  find  any.  It  had  split  into  two  parts. 
.  .  .  There  was  no  longer  a  quorum.  Thus  the 
Prussian  National  Assembly  disappeared.  On 
December  o,  appeared  a  royal  decree,  dissolving 
the  National  As.sembly.  .  .  .  Then  appeared  a 
provisional  octroyirte  electoral  law.  for  the  elec- 
tion of  two  Chambers.  .  .  .  The  new  Chambers 
met  February  26,  1849.  .  .  .  Prussia  had  thus 
closed  the  revolution  of  1848.  as  far  as  she  was 
concerned.  Bismarck  was  elected  memlier  of 
the  Second  Chamber."  Jleantime,  in  the  Frank- 
fort Parliament,  "the  great  question,  Austria's 
position  with  regard  to  the  new  Germany,  came 
up  in  the  early  part  of  November,  1848.  Among 
many  propositions,  we  mention  three:  I.  Aus- 
tria should  abandon  her  German  provinces.   .   .  . 

II.  Austria  should  remain  as  a  sejiarate  whole, 
with  all  her  provinces.  .  .  .  III.  Tlie  Austrian 
plan.  All  the  German  States,  and  all  the  Austrian 
provinces  (German  and  non-German),  should  be 
united  into  one  gigantic  empire  .  .  .  with  Aus- 
tria at  the  liead.  .  .  .  Jleanwhile,  the  debates 
went  on  upon  the  cjuestions :  What  shall  be  the 
form,  and  who  shall  be  the  chief  of  what  maybe 
called  the  Prussian-German}' '?  Among  the  va- 
rious propositions  (all  rejected)  were  the  follow- 
ing: I.  A  Directory,  consisting  of  Austria.  Prus- 
sia, Bavaria,  Wurtemberg,  and  Sa.xony.  II.  The 
King  of  Prussia  and  Emperor  of  Austria  to  alter- 
nate in  succession  every  six  years,  as  Em])eror. 

III.  A  chief  magistracj',  to  which  everj'  German 
citizen  might  aspire.  IV.  Revival  of  the  old 
Bundestag,  with  certain  improvements.  On  Janu- 
ary 23,  1849,  the  resolution  that  one  of  the  reign- 
ing German  princes  should  be  elected,  with  the 
title  of  Emperor  of  German}',  was  adojited  (2.58 
against  211).  As  it  was  plain  the  throne  could  be 
offered  to  no  one  but  Prussia,  this  was  a  breach 
between  the  Parliament  and  Austria.  .  .  .  The 
first  reading  of  the  constitution  was  completed, 
February  3,  1849.  The  middle  and  smaller  Ger- 
man States  declared  themselves  ready  to  accept  it, 
but  the  kingdoms  remained  silent.  .  .  .  TIk;  real 
<luestion  before  the  Parliament  was,  whether 
Prussia  or  Austria  should  be  leader  of  Germany. 
.  .  .  On  ilarch  27,  the  hereditability  passed  by  a 
mnifirity  of  four.  On  JIarch  28,  the  constitution, 
with  the  democratic  electoral  law,  universal  suf- 
frage, the  b;illot,  and  the  suspensive  veto,  was 
voted  and  accepted.  .  .  .  President  Simson  then 
called  the  name  of  each  member  to  vote  upon  the 
question  of  the  Emperor.  There  were  291)  votes 
for  Frederic  William  IV.  .  .  .  A  deputation,  con- 
sisting of  ;S()  of  the  nn)st  distinguished  members, 
was  immediately  sent  to  Berlin  to  communicate  to 
the  king  his  election  as  Emperor.  .  ,  ,  To  the  offer 
of  the  crown,  his  Majesty  replied  he  'could  not  ac- 
cept without  the  consent  of  all  the  governments, 
and  without  having  more  carefullv  examined  the 


constitution.'.  .  .  Austria  instantly  rejected  the 
constitution,  protested  against  the  authority  of 
the  Parliament,  and  recalled  all  her  representa- 
tives from  Frankfort.  The  King  of  Wi'irtemberg 
accepted  ;  but  rejected  the  House  of  HohenzoUern 
as  head  of  the  Empire.  Bavaria,  Hanover,  Sax- 
ony, rejected ;  28  of  the  smaller  German  States 
accepted.  In  these  were  included  the  free-cities 
Hamburg.  Bremen.  Lubeck.  .  .  .  On  April  28, 
Prussia  addressed  a  circidar  note  to  the  govern- 
ments, inviting  them  to  send  representatives  to 
Berlin,  for  the  purpose  of  framing  a  new  constitu- 
tion. The  note  added:  In  case  of  any  attempt  to 
force  the  Frankfort  constitution  upon  the  country, 
Prussia  was  ready  to  render  to  the  governments  all 
necessary  assistance.  .  .  .  On  May  3,  an  insurrec- 
tion broke  out  in  Saxony.  .  .  .  On  May  6,  Prussian 
troops  appeared,  called  by  the  Saxon  government, 
and  attacked  the  barricades.  The  battle  lasted 
three  days.  .  .  .  The  insurgents  abandoned  the 
city.  Dresden  was  declared  in  a  state  of  siege. 
.  .  .  The  King  of  Prussia  now  recalled  [from  the 
Frankfort  Parliament]  all  the  Prussian  represen- 
tatives. .  .  .  By  the  gradual  disappearance  of 
most  of  the  moderate  members  .  .  .  the  Parlia- 
ment, now  a  mere  revolutionary  committee,  dwin- 
dled down  to  about  100  members.  A  resolution, 
proposed  by  Carl  Vogt,  was  passed  to  transfer 
the  sittings  to  Stuttgart.  .  .  .  On  June  6,  the 
Rimip  Parliament  in  Stuttgart  elected  a  central 
government  of  its  own.  .  .  .  The  Assembly  was 
then  dispersed.  .  .  .  The  German  revolutions 
commenced  and  ended  in  the  Grand  Duchj'  of 
Baden.  .  .  .  By  a  mutiny  in  the  regular  army, 
it  intrenched  it.self  in  the  first-cla.ss  fortress,  Ras- 
tadt.  There  were,  in  all,  three  attempts  at  revolu- 
tion in  Baden  [and  one  in  the  Palatinate],  ...  A 
large  number  of  the  leaders  were  tried  and  shot. 
...  It  was  for  taking  part  in  this  insurrection 
that  Gottfri(<l  Kinkel  was  sentenced  to  impris- 
onment fur  life  in  the  fortress  of  Spandau.  Carl 
Schurz  aided  him  in  escaping." — T.  S.  Fay,  The 
Three  Germanys,  cJi.  25-26  (r.  2). 

Also  in  :  C.  A.  Fyffe,  JIul.  of  ^fodern  Europe, 
V.  3,  ch.  2.— H.  von  "Sybel.  The  Founding  of  the 
German  Empire,  hk.  2-5  (r.  1-2). — See.  also.  CoN- 

STITUTION  OK  PitrSSIA. 

A.  D,  1848-1862,  — Opening  of  the  Schleswig- 
Holstein  question. — \A/arwith  Denmark.  See 
Sc.VXDIX.VVI.W  St.\TES  (DEN.M.\ItK):  A.  D.  1848- 
1862. 

A.  D.  1853-1875. — Commercial  treaties  with 
Austria  and  France. — Progress  towards  free 
trade.  See  T.\iufk  Legislation  (Germany): 
A.  D.  18.53-1><92. 

A.  D.  1861-1866.— Advent  of  King  William 
I.  and  Prince  Bismarck  in  Prussia. — Reopen- 
ing of  the  Schleswig-Holstein  question. — Con- 
quest of  the  duchies  by  Prussia  and  Austria. 
— Consequent  quarrel  and  war. — "  King  Fred- 
eric William  IV.  [of  Prussia],  never  a  man  of 
strong  head,  had  for  years  been  growing  weaker 
and  more  eccentric.  ...  In  the  early  part  of 
1857,  symptoms  of  softening  of  the  brain  began 
to  show  themselves.  That  disorder  so  developed 
itself  that  in  October,  1857,  he  gave  a  deleg:ilion 
to  the  Prince  of  Prussia  [his  brother]  to  iict  as 
regent;  but  the  first  commission  was  only  for 
three  months.  .  .  .  The  Prince's  temporary  com- 
mission was  renewed  from  time  to  lime:  but  it 
soon  became  apparent  that  Frederic  William's 
case  was  hopeless,  and  his  brother  was  formally 
installed  as  Regent  in  October.  1858.     Ultimately 
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the  Kiiijr  ilicd  in  .Inmiarj,  1861,  and  hi.s  limllicr 
succewli'd  to  tlie  tliione  as  William  I."  In  Sep- 
tember, 1862.  Otto  von  Bismarcli  became  the  new 
King's  chief  minister,  witli  General  Roon  for 
Minister  of  War,  ap])oiuted  to  carrj-  out  a  reor- 
ganization of  the  Prussian  army  which  Kim;' 
William  had  determined  to  effect.  Bismarck 
fotuid  his  first  opportunity  for  the  aggrandize- 
ment of  Pru.ssia  in  a  reopening  of  the  .Sehleswig- 
Holstein  question,  which  came  about  in  Novem- 
ber, 1863,  when  "Frederic  of  Denmark  died,  and 
Prince  C'liristian  succeeded  to  the  throne  of  that 
kingdom.  Already  before  his  accession,  the 
duchies  were  possessions  of  the  Danish  mon- 
archy, but  had  in  certain  respects  a  separate  ad 
ministralive  existence.  This  Denmark,  in  the 
year  of  Christian's  accession,  had  materially  in- 
fringed in  the  case  of  Sleswig,  by  a  law  which 
virtually  incorporated  that  duchy  "with  the  Danish 
monarchy.  The  German  Confederation  protest- 
ed against  this  '  Danification '  of  Sleswig,  and 
having  pronounced  a  decree  of  Federal  execution 
against  the  new  King  of  Denmark  as  Duke  of 
Holstein  and,  in  virtue  of  that  duchy,  a  member 
of  the  German  Confederation,  sent  into  Holstein 
Federal  troops  belonging  to  the  smaller  States  of 
the  Confederation.  The  Confederation,  as  a  col- 
lective body,  favoured  the  establishment  of  the 
independence  of  the  duchies,  and  had  with  it  the 
wishes  probably  of  the  great  mass  of  the  German 
nation.  But  the  independence  of  Sleswig  and 
Holstein  scarcely  suited  the  views  of  Bismarck. 
He  desired  the  annexation  to  Prussia  of  at  all 
events  Holstein.  liecause  in  Holstein  is  the  great 
harbour  (jf  Kiel,  all  important  in  view  of  the  new 
fleet  with  which  he  purposed  equipping  Prussia; 
if  Sleswig  could  lie  compassed  along  with  Hol- 
stein, so  much  the  better.  But  there  were  two 
ditficulties  in  Bismarck's  way.  I'russia  was  a 
co-signatory  of  the  Treaty  of  London.  If  he 
were  to  grasp  at  the  duchies  .single-handed,  a 
host  of  enemies  might  confront  him.  England 
was  burning  to  take  up  arms  in  the  cause  of  the 
father  of  the  beautiful  princess  she  bad  adopted 
as  her  own.  The  German  Confederation  would 
oppose  Prussia's  naked  effort  to  aggrandise  her- 
self; and  Austria,  in  the  double  character  of  a 
party  to  the  Treaty  of  London  and  of  a  member 
of  the  Confederation,  would  rejoice  in  the  oppor- 
tunity to  strike  a  blow  at  a  power  of  whose  rising 
pretensions  she  had  begun  to  be  jealous.  The 
wily  Bismarck  had  to  dissemble.  He  made  the 
proposal  to  Austria  that  the  two  states  should 
ignore  their  participation  as  imlividual  States  in 
the  Treaty  of  Loudon,  and  that  as  corporate 
members  of  the  German  Confederation  they 
should  constitute  themselves  the  executors  of  the 
Federal  decree,  and  put  aside  the  minor  states 
whose  troops  had  been  charged  with  that  office. 
Austria  acceded.  It  was  a  bad  hour  for  her 
when  she  did,  yet  she  moves  no  compassion  for 
the  misfortinies  which  befell  her  as  the  issue. 
.  .  .  The  Diet  had  to  submit.  The  Austro-Prus- 
sian  troops  marched  through  Holstein  into  Sles- 
wig, and  on  the  2nd  of  February,  1864,  struck  at 
the  Danes  occupyin.g  the  Dannewerke.  .  .  .  The 
veneralile  Marshal  Wrangel  was  commander-in- 
chief  of  the  combined  forces  until  after  the  fall 
of  Dlippel,  when  Prince  Frederic  Charles  suc- 
ceeded him  in  that  jiosition;  but  throughout  the 
camiiaign  the  control  of  the  dispositions  was 
mainly  exercised  by  the  Red  Prince.  But  neither 
strategy     nor     tactics     were    very    strenuously 


brought  into  u.se  for  the  discomfiture  of  the  un- 
fortunate Danes.  Their  ruin  was  wrou.yht  jiarlly 
because  of  the  overwhelmingly  superior  force  of 
their  allied  opponents,  partly  because  of  their 
own  impreparedncss  for  war  in  almost  everything 
save  the  possession  of  heroic  bravery;  but  most 
of  all  by  the  fire  of  the  needle-gun  and  the  Prus- 
sian advantage  in  the  possession  of  rifled  artillery. 
Only  part  of  the  Prussian  infantry  had  used  the 
needle-gun  in  the  reduction  of  the  Baden  insur- 
rection in  1848;  now,  however,  the  whole  army 
was  equipped  with  it.  .  .  .  In  their  retreat  from 
the  Dannewerke  into  the  DUppel  position,  the 
Danes  sutt'ered  severel_y  from  the  inclemency  of 
the  weather,  and  fought  a  desperate  rear-.suard 
engagement  with  the  Austrians.  .  .  .  Tlie  Prus- 
sians undertook  the  task  of  reducin.g  Duppel ; 
the  Austrians  marched  northward  into  Jutland, 
and  driving  back  the  Danish  troops  they  en- 
countered in  their  march,  sat  down  before  the 
fortress  of  Fredericia,  and  swept  the  Little  Belt 
with  their  cannon.  The  sieges,  both  of  Diippel 
and  of  Fredericia,  were  conducted  with  extreme 
inertness."  But  the  former  was  taken  and  the 
latter  abandoned.  "The  Danish  war  was  termi- 
nated by  the  Treaty  of  Vienna  <in  the  8Uth  Octo- 
ber, 1864,  under  wliich  the  duchies  of  Sleswig, 
Holstein,  and  Lauenburg  were  liauded  over  to 
the  sovereigns  of  Austria  and  Prussia.  .  .  .  Out 
of  the  Danish  war  of  1864  grew  almost  inevitably 
file  war  of  1866,  between  Prussia  and  Austria. 
The  wolves  quite  naturally  wrangled  over  the 
carcase,  and  the  astuter  wolf  had  so  much  the 
better  of  the  wrangle  that  the  duller  one.  unless 
he  chose  to  be  jiartlj'  bullied,  partly  tricked  out 
of  his  share,  had  no  alternative  but  to  tight  for 
it,  with  the  result  that  he  clean  lost  that  and  a 
great  deal  more  besides.  The  future  of  the  Elbe 
Duchies  was  played  at  pitch  and  toss  with  be- 
tween Prussia  and  Austria  for  the  best  part  of  a 
year;  the  details  of  the  game  were  too  intricate 
to  lie  followed  here.  The  condominium  of  the 
two  Powers  in  the  duchies  produced  constant  fric- 
tion, which  was  probably  Bismarck's  intention, 
especially  as  Prussia  had  taken  care  to  keep 
stationed  in  them  twice  as  many  troops  as  Aus- 
tria had  left  there.  Relations  were  becoming 
very  strained  when  in  August,  1865,  the  Em- 
peror Francis  Joseph  and  King  William  met  at 
the  little  watering-place  of  Gastein,  and  from 
their  interview  ori.ginated  the  short-lived  ar- 
rangement known  as  the  Convention  of  Gastein. 
By  that  compact,  while  the  two  Powers  pre- 
.served  the  common  sovereignty  over  the  duchies, 
Austria  accepted  the  administration  of  Holstein, 
Prussia  undertakin.g  that  of  Sleswig.  Prussia 
was  to  have  rights  of  way  through  Holstein  to 
Sleswig,  was  given  over  the  right  of  construc- 
tion of  a  North  Sea  and  Baltic  Canal;  and  while 
Kiel  was  constituted  a  Federal  harbour,  Prussia 
was  authorised  to  construct  there  the  requisite 
fortifications  and  marine  establishments,  and  to 
maintain  an  adequate  force  for  the  protection  of 
these.  Assuming  the  arrangement  to  be  pro- 
visional, as  on  all  hands  it  was  regarded,  Prussia 
clearly  had  the  advantage  under  it.  .  .  .  But 
the  Gastein  Convention  contained  another  pro- 
vision—  that  Austria  should  sell  to  Prussia  all 
her  rights  in  the  duchy  of  Lauenburg  (an  out- 
Iving  appanage  of  Holstein)  for  the  sum  of 
•i,500,(IOU  thalers;  thus  making  market  of  rights 
of  wliich  she  was  but  a  trustee  for  the  Ger- 
man Confederation.     The  Convention  of  Gastein 
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pleased  nobody,  but  that  mattered  little  to  Bis- 
marck. .  .  .  Biekerings  recomnieiiced  before  the 
year  1865  was  out.  and  early  in  1866  Au.stria  liegan 
to  arm.  ...  In  March,  1866,  a  secret  treaty  was 
formed  between  Italy  and  Prussia.  .  .  .  Prussia 
threw  the  Convention  of  Gastein  to  the  winds  by 
civilly  but  niasterf\dly  turning  the  Austrian  bri- 
gade of  occupation  out  fif  Holstein.  Then  Austria 
in  the  Federal  Diet,  complaining  that  by  this  act 
Prussia  had  disturbed  the  peace  of  the  German 
Confederation,  moved  for  a  decree  of  Federal  exe- 
cution against  that  state,  to  be  enforced  by  the 
Confederation's  armed  strength.  (Ju  the  14th 
June,  Austria's  motion  was  carried  by  the  Diet, 
its  last  act ;  for  Prussia  next  day  wrecked  the 
flimsy  organisation  of  the  German  Confederation, 
by  declaring  war  against  three  of  its  component 
members,  Hanover,  Hesse,  and  Saxony.  There 
was  no  formal  declarati<m  of  war  between  Aus- 
tria and  Prussia,  only  a  notification  of  intended 
hostile  action  sent  by  the  Prussian  commanders 
to  the  Austrian  foreposts.  On  the  ITth  the  Em- 
peror Francis  .Joseph  published  his  war  mani- 
festo ;  King  AVilliam  on  the  18th  emitted  his  to 
'  Jly  People ; '  on  the  '20th,  Italy  declared  war 
against  Austria  and  Bavaria. " — A.  Forbes,  117/- 
liam  of  Oermuny,  ch.  7-8. 

Also  in:  H.  von  Sybel.  Tlic  FuhmHiuj  of  the 
German  Empire,  bk.  9-16  (r.  3-4). — C.  Lowe, 
Prince  Bixiuarck,  ch.  5-7  {c.  1),  and  app.  A,  T>, 
C  {v.  2).— J.  G.  L.  He.sekiel,  Life  of  Bismarck, 
bk.  5,  c/i.  Z. — Count  von  Beust,  Memoirs,  i:  1,  ch. 
92-28. 

A.  D.  1862. — The  Schleswig-Holstein  ques- 
tion. Sec  SfANDIXAVI.VX  .St.vtes  (Dexmakk): 
A.  1).  1S4S-1S(J2. 

A.  D.  1866.— The  Seven  'Weeks  'Wan- 
Defeat  of  Austria. — 'Victory  and  Supremacy 
of  Prussia. — Her  Absorption  of  Hanover, 
Hesse,  Nassau,  Frankfort  and  Schleswig- 
Holstein. — Formation  of  the  North  German 
Confederation. — Exclusion  of  Austria  from 
the  Germanic  organization. — "Prussia  had 
built  excellent  railroads  thnjugliout  tlie  country, 
and  quietly  placed  her  troops  on  the  frontier; 
within  14  days  she  had  .500,000  men  imder  arms. 
By  the  end  of  May  the.y  were  on  tlie  frontiers 
ready  for  action,  while  Austria  was  only  half 
prepared,  and  her  allies  only  beginning  to  arm. 
On  the  14th  of  .June  the  diet,  by  a  vote  of  nine 
to  six,  had  ordered  the  immediate  mobilization 
of  a  federal  army :  whereupon  Prussia  declared 
the  federal  compact  dissolved  and  extinguished. 
In  Vienna  and  the  petty  courts  men  said, 
■  Within  fourteen  days  after  the  outbreak  of 
hostilities  the  allied  armies  will  enter  Berlin  in 
triumph  and  dictate  peace;  the  power  of  Prussia 
will  be  broken  by  two  blows.'  The  Legitimists 
were  exultant;  even  the  majority  of  the 
democracy  in  South  Germany  joined  with  the 
Ultramontane  party  in  shouting  for  Austria.  On 
the  10th  of  .June,  Bismark  laid  before  the  Ger- 
man goveiTiments  the  outlines  of  a  new  federal 
constitution,  but  was  not  listened  to;  on  the  I.^tli 
he  made  proposals  to  the  states  in  the  immediate 
neighborhood  of  Prussia  for  a  peace  on  these 
foundations,  and  demanded  their  neutrality,  add- 
ing that  if  they  declined  his  peaceful  offers  he 
would  treat  them  as  enemies.  The  cabinets  of 
Dresden  and  Hanover,  of  Cassel  and  Wiesbaden, 
declined  them.  Immediately,  on  the  night  of 
the  loth  and  16th  of  .Jiuie,  Prussian  troops 
entered   Hanover,  Hesse  and  Saxony.     In  four 


or  five  days  Prussia  had  disarmed  all  North 
Germany,  and  broken  all  resistance  from  the 
North  Sea  to  the  Main.  On  the  18th  of  .lune, 
the  Prussian  general  Bayer  entered  Cassel ;  the 
Elector  was  sur|)rised  at  Wilhelmshohe.  As  he 
still  refused  all  terms  he  was  arrested  by  the 
direct  order  of  the  king  of  Prussia  and  sent  as 
a  prisoner  to  Stettin.  On  the  ITth,  General 
Vogcl  von  Falkenstein  entered  Hanover.  King 
George  with  his  army  of  18,000  men  sought  to 
escape  to  South  Germany.  '  After  a  gallant 
struggle  at  Langensalza  on  the  2Tth.  his  brave 
troops  were  surrounded.  The  King  capitulated 
on  the  39th.  His  army  was  disbanded,  he  him- 
self allowed  to  go  to  Vienna.  On  the  18tli  the 
Prussians  were  in  Dresden;  on  the  19th,  in 
Leipzig;  by  the  20th,  all  Saxony  except  the 
fortress  of  Kijnigstein  was  in  their  hands.  The 
king  and  army  of  Saxony,  on  the  approach  of 
the  Prussians,  had  left  the  country  by  the  rail- 
roads to  Bohemia  to  form  a  junction  with  the 
Austrians.  The  Saxon  army  consisted  of  23,000 
men  and  60  cannon.  Every  one  had  expected 
Austria  to  occup_y  a  country  of  such  strategic 
value  as  Saxony  before  the  Prussians  could 
touch  it.  The  Austrian  army  consisted  of  seven 
corps.  180,000  infantry,  24,000  cavalry,  763 
guns.  The  popular  opinion  had  forced  the 
emperor  to  make  Beuedek  the  commander-in- 
chief  in  Bohemia.  Everything  there  was  new 
to  him.  The  Prussians  were  divided  into  three 
armies;  the  armv  of  the  Elbe.  40,000  men.  under 
Herwarth  von  Bitteufeld;  the  first  army,  100,000 
m.eu,  under  Prince  Frederick  Charles ;  the  second 
or  Silesian  army  under  the  Crown  Prince. 
116.0(J0  strong.  The  reserve  consisted  of  24,000 
Landwehr.  The  whole  force  in  this  quarter 
immbered  280,000  men  and  800  guns.  .  .  .  The 
Prussians  knew  what  they  were  fighting  for. 
To  the  Austrians  the  idea  of  this  war  was  some- 
thing strange.  At  Vienna,  Benedek  had  spoken 
against  war;  after  the  first  Prussian  successes, 
he  had  in  confidence  advised  the  emperor  to 
make  peace  as  soon  as  possible.  As  he  was  un- 
able, from  want  of  means,  to  attack,  he  con- 
centrated his  army  between  Josejjhstadt  and  the 
county  of  Glatz.  He  thought  only  of  defence. 
.  .  .  On  the  23rd  of  .lune  the  great  Prussian 
army  commenced  contemporaneously  its  march 
to  Bohemia  from  the  Riesengebirge.  from 
Lusatia,  from  Dresden.  It  advanced  from  four 
points  to  .losephstadt-Koniggriitz.  where  the 
junction  was  to  take  place.  Bismarck  had 
ordered,  from  financial  as  well  as  political 
reasons,  that  the  war  must  be  short.  The 
Prussian  armies  had  at  all  points  debouched 
from  the  passes  and  entered  Bohemia  before  a 
single  Austrian  corps  had  come  near  these 
passes.  ...  In  a  couple  of  days  Benedek  lost 
in  a  series  of  fights  against  the  three  Prussian 
advancing  armies  nearly  3.5.000  men;  five  of  his 
seven  corps  had  been  beaten.  He  concentrated 
these  seven  corps  at  Koniggriitz  in  the  ground 
before  this  fortress;  he  determined  to  accept 
battle  between  the  Elbe  and  the  Bistritz.  He 
had,  however,  previously  reported  to  the 
emperor  that  his  army  after  its  losses  was  not  in 
a  condition  for  a  pitclied  liattle.  He  wished  to 
retire  to  Moravia  and  avoid  a  battle  till  he  had 
received  reinforcements.  This  telegram  of 
Benedek  arrived  in  the  middle  of  the  exultation 
which  filled  the  court  of  Vienna  after  hearing  of 
the  victory  over  the  Italians  at   Custozzu   [see 
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It.\ly:  a.  D.  1862-1866].  The  emperor  replied 
by  onlering  him  Ijrielly  to  give  battle  im- 
mediately. Beuedek.  oa  the  1st  of  Jul}',  again 
sent  word  ti)  the  emperor,  '  Your  majesty  must 
coiicUkU'  peace.'  Yet  on  these  repeated  warn- 
ings came  the  order  to  tight  at  once.  Benedck 
had  provided  for  such  an  answer  by  his  arrange- 
ments for  .Inly  the  'hu\.  He  had  placed  Ids  500 
guns  in  the  most  favorable  positions,  and  occu- 
pied the  country  between  the  Elbe  and  the  little 
river  Bistritz  for  the  extent  of  a  league.  As 
soon  as  the  Prussians  heard  of  this  movement 
they  resolved  to  attack  the  Austrians  on  the  3d. 
On  the  2d  the  king,  accompanied  by  Count 
Bismarck,  Von  Roon  and  Von  .Moltke.  had  joined 
the  army.  He  assumed  command  of  tlie  three 
armies.  The  Crown  Prince  and  Heru-artli  were 
ordered  to  advance  against  Koniggriltz.  Part  of 
the  Crown  Prince's  army  were  still  live  German 
miles  from  the  intended  battle  ground.  Prince 
Frederick  Charles  and  Herwartli  had  alone 
sustained  the  whole  force  of  Austria  in  the 
struggle  around  8adowa.  wliieli  ln'gan  at 
8  o'clock  in  the  morning.  Frederick  Charles 
attacked  in  the  centre  over  against  Sadowa ;  Her- 
warth  on  the  right  at  Nechanitz;  the  Crown 
Prince  was  to  advance  (5n  the  left  from  Konigin- 
hof.  The  Crown  Prince  received  orders  at 
four  o'clock  in  the  morning;  he  could  not  in  all 
probability  reach  the  field  before  one  or  two 
o'clock  after  noon.  All  depended  on  his  arrival 
in  good  time.  Prince  Frederick  Charles  forced 
the  passage  of  the  Bistritz  and  took  S.idowa  and 
other  places,  but  could  not  take  the  heights. 
His  troops  suffered  terriljly  from  the  awful  fire 
of  the  Austrian  batteries.  The  King  himself 
and  his  staff  came  under  fire,  from  which  the 
earnest  entreaties  of  Bismarck  induced  him  to 
retire.  About  one  o'clock  the  danger  in  the 
Prussian  centre  was  great.  After  five  hours  of 
fighting  they  could  not  advance,  and  began  to 
talk  of  retreat.  On  the  right,  things  were  better. 
Herwartli  had  defeated  the  Sa.xons,  and  threat- 
ened tlie  Austrian  left.  Yet,  if  the  army  of  the 
Crown  Prince  did  not  arrive,  the  battle  was  lost, 
for  the  Prussian  centre  was  broken.  But  the 
Crown  Prince  brought  the  expected  succor, 
Al)out  two  o'clock  came  the  news  that  a  ]iart  of 
the  Crown  Prince's  army  had  been  engaged  since 
one  o'clock.  Tlie  Austrians,  attacked  on  their 
right  flank  and  rear,  hail  to  o-ive  way  in  front. 
Under  loud  shouts  of  'Forward,'  Prince  Fred- 
erick Charles  took  the  Wood  of  .Sadowa  at  three, 
and  the  heights  of  Lipa  at  four  o'clock.  At  this 
very  time,  four  o'clock,  Benedek  had  already 
given  orders  to  retreat.  .  .  ,  From  the  .  .  . 
first  the  Prussians  were  superior  to  the  Austi'ians 
in  ammunition,  provisions  and  supplies.  They 
had  a  Ijetter  organization,  better  prejjaration, 
and  the  needle-gun,  which  proved  very  destruc- 
tive to  the  Austrians.  The  Austrian  troops 
fought  with  thorough  gallantry.  .  .  .  Resjiect- 
iiig  this  campaign,  an  Austrian  writes:  'Given 
in  Vienna  a  powerful  coterie  which  reserves  to 
itself  all  the  high  commands  and  regards  the 
army  as  its  private  estate  for  its  own  private 
benefit,  and  defeat  is  inevitable.'  The  Austrians 
lost  at  Sadowa,  according  to  the  official  accounts 
at  Vienna,  174  cannon,  18,000  prisoners,  11  colors, 
4,190  killed.  11,900  wounded,  21,400  niLssiug,  in- 
cluding the  jjiisoners.  The  Prussians  acknow- 
ledged a  loss  of  only  10.000  men.  The  result  of 
the  battle  was  heavier  for  Austria  than  the  loss 


in  the  action  and  the  retreat.  The  armistice 
which  Benedek  asked  for  on  the  4th  of  .July  was 
refused  by  the  Prussians:  a  second  recjuest  on 
the  lOtli  was  also  rejected.  On  tlie  5th  of  July 
the  emperor  of  Austria  sought  the  mediation  of 
France  to  restore  peace.  .  .  .  All  further  move- 
ments were  put  a  stop  to  by  the  five  days' 
armistice,  which  began  on  the  32d  of  July  at 
noon,  and  was  followed  by  an  armistice  for  four 
weeks.  .  .  .  Hostilities  were  at  an  end  on 
Austrian  territory  when  the  war  began  on  the 
^[ain  against  the  allies  of  Austria.  The  Bavarian 
army,  under  the  aged  Prince  Charles,  dis- 
tinguished itself  by  being  driven  by  the  less 
numerous  forces  of  Prussia  under  General 
Falkenstein  across  the  Saale  and  the  Main.  .  .  . 
The  eighth  federal  army  corps  of  50,000  men, 
composed  of  contingents  from  Baden,  Wiirtem- 
berg.  Electoral  Hesse,  Hesse-Darmstadt,  Nassau, 
and  12,000  Austrians  under  Prince  Alexander  of 
Hesse,  was  so  mismanaged  that  the  Wi'irtemberg 
contingent  believed  itself  sold  iind  betrayed. 
.  .  .  On  tlie  16tli  of  Jul_v,  in  the  evening, 
Falkenstein  entered  Frankfort,  and  in  the  name 
of  the  king  of  Prussia  took  possession  of  this 
Free  City,  of  Upper  Hesse  and  Nassau.  Frank- 
fort, on  account  of  its  Austrian  sympathies,  had 
to  pay  a  contribution  of  si.x  millions  of  gulden 
to  Falkenstein,  and  on  tlie  lOlli  of  July  a  further 
sum  of  nineteen  millions  to  .ManteulTel,  the  suc- 
ce.ssor  of  Falkenstein.  Tlie  latter  sum  was  re- 
mitted when  the  hitherto  Free  City  became  a 
Prussian  city.  JIautcutTel,  in  several  actions 
from  the  23d  to  the  26th  of  Jvily,  drove  the 
federal  army  back  to  Wi'irzburg;  Goben  de- 
feated the  army  of  Baden  at  Werbach,  and  that 
of  Wlirtemberg  at  Tauberliischofsheim;  before 
this  the  eighth  federal  army  corps  joined  the 
Bavarian  army,  and  on  the  23th  and  26tli  of  .July 
the  united  forces  were  defeated  at  Gersc'hlieim 
and  Rosslirunn,  and  on  the  27th,  the  citadel  of 
Wi'irzliurg  was  invested.  The  court  of  Vienna 
had  abandoned  its  .South  German  allies  when  it 
concluded  the  armistice;  it  had  not  included  its 
allies  either  in  the  armistice  or  the  truce.  .  .  . 
On  the  2yth  of  July,  the  Baden  troops  marched 
off  homewards  in  the  night,  the  Austrians 
marched  to  Bohemia,  the  Bavarians  purchased 
an  armistice  b}'  surrendering  Wiirzburg  to  the 
Prussians.  Thus  of  the  eighth  army  corjis,  the 
Wurtcmbergers  and  Hessians  alone  kept  the 
field.  On  the  2d  of  August  these  remains  of  the 
eighth  army  corps  were  included  in  the  armistice 
of  Nicholsburg.  .  .  .  On  the  23d  of  August 
peace  was  signed  between  Austria  and  Prussia 
at  Prague.  Bismarck  treated  Austria  with  great 
consideration,  and  demanded  only  twenty  millions 
of  thalers  as  war  indemnity ;  Wlirtemberg  had 
to  p;iy  eight  millions  of  gulden,  Baden  six 
millions,  Hesse-Darmstadt  three  millions,  Bavaria 
thirty  millions  of  gulden.  The  Wi'irtemberg 
minister,  Varnbuler,  and  the  Baden  minister, 
Freydorf,  offered  to  form  an  offensive  and  de- 
fensive alliance  with  Prussia  for  the  purpose  of 
saving  the  ruling  families,  and  in  alarm  lest 
Bavaria  and  Hesse-Darmstadt  might  seek  in 
their  territories  compensation  for  cessions  to 
Prussia.  Bavaria  also  formed  an  alliance  with 
Prussia,  and  ceded  a  small  district  in  the 
north.  Hesse- Darmstadt  ceded  Hesse-Hom- 
burg  and  some  jiieces  of  territory,  and  entered 
the  North  German  Confederation,  giving  to 
Prussia    the    right  of    keeping    a    garrison    in 
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Mainz.  Au.stria  rcuouutvd  Ikt  claims  on 
Schleswig  and  Holstein,  acknowk'dsed  the  dis- 
solution of  the  German  C'(jnfederation  and  a 
modification  of  Germany  by  which  Austria  was 
e.xcluded.  It  recognized  the  creation  of  the 
North  German  Confederation,  the  union  fif 
Venetia  to  Italy,  the  territorial  alterations  in 
North  Germany.  Prussia  acknowledged  the 
territorial  possessions  of  Austria  with  the  sole 
exception  of  Venetia;  and  also  of  Sa.xony ;  and 
undertook  to  obtain  the  assent  of  the  King  of 
Italy  to  the  peace.  Prussia  announced  the  in- 
corporation of  Schleswig-Holstein,  the  Free  City 
of  Frankfort,  the  Kingdom  of  Hanover,  the 
Electorate  of  Hesse,  and  the  Duchy  of  Nassau, 
subject  to  the  payment  of  annual  incomes  to  the 
deposed  princes.  The  Kingdom  of  Saxony,  the 
two  Mecklenburgs.  the  Hanse-towns.  Oldenburg. 
Brunswick,  and  the  Thnringian  .states  entered 
the  North  German  Confederation.  Prussia  now 
contained  twenty-four  millions  of  inhabitants, 
or  including  the  Northern  Confederation,  twenty- 
nine  millions.  The  military  forces  of  the  Con- 
federation were  placed  under  the  command  of 
Prussia.  The  states  north  of  the  ]Main  were  at 
liberty  to  form  a  Southern  Confederation,  the 
connection  of  which  with  the  Northern  Con- 
federation was  to  be  a  subject  of  future  discus- 
sion. Moreover,  Bavaria,  Baden  and  WUrtem- 
berg  had  engaged  '  in  case  of  war  to  place  their 
whole  military  force  at  the  disposal  of  Prussia, ' 
and  Prussia  guaranteed  their  sovereignty  and 
the  integrity  of  their  territory.  Saxony  paid 
ten  millions  of  thalers  as  a  war  indemnity. 
Prussia  received  on  the  whole,  as  war  indemni- 
ties, eighty-two  millions  of  gulden.  Thus  ended 
in  the  year  1866  the  struggle  [known  as  the 
Seven  Weeks  War]  between  Austria  and  Prussia 
for  the  leadership  of  Germany." — W.  Zimmer- 
mann.  Popular  Hist,  of  Germany,  hk.  6,  ch.  3 
((!.  4). 

Also  ix:  H.  von  Sybel,  Th<;  Foundinfj  of  thr 
German,  Empire,  l/k.  17-20  (i:  .5). — Major  C. 
Adams,  Great  Campaigns  in  Europe  from  1796  to 
1870.  ch.  10. — Count  von  Beust,  Memoirs,  v.  1, 
ch.  29-34.— G.  B.  Malleson.  T/,c  RefonmJiny 
of  the  German  Empire,  cli.  6-10. 

A,  D.  1866-1867. —  Foieshadowings  of  the 
new  Empire. — "  We  may  make  the  statement 
that  in  the  autumn  of  1866  the  German  Empire 
was  founded.  .  .  .  The  Southern  States  were 
not  yet  members  of  the  Confederation,  but  were 
already,  to  use  an  old  expression,  relatives  of  the 
Confederation  (Bundesverwandte)  in  virtue  of 
the  offensive  and  defensive  alliances  with  Prus- 
sia and  of  the  new  organization  of  the  Tariff- 
Union.  .  .  .  The  natural  and  inevitable  course  of 
events  must  here  irresistibly  break  its  way.  unless 
some  circumstance  not  to  be  foreseen  should  throw 
down  the  barriers  beforehand.  How  soon  such  a 
crisis  might  take  place  no  one  could  at  that  time 
estimate.  But  in  regard  to  the  certainty  of  the 
final  result  there  was  in  Germany  no  longer  any 
doubt.  .  .  .  Three-fourths  of  the  territory  of  this 
Empire  was  dominated  by  a  Govermnent  that  was 
in  the  first  jilaee  efficient  in  military  organization, 
guided  by  the  tirm  hand  of  King  William,  coun- 
selled liy  the  representatives  of  the  North  Ger- 
man Sovereigns,  and  recognized  b_v  all  the  Powers 
of  Europe.  The  opening  of  that  Parliament  was 
near  at  hand,  that  slioidd  in  common  with  this 
Government  determine  the  limitations  to  be  placed 
upon  the  powers  of  the  Confederation  in  its  rela- 


tion to  the  individual  states  and  also  the  functions 
of  the  new  Reichstag  in  tlie  legislation  and  in  the 
control  of  the  finances  of  the  Confederation.  .  .  . 
It  was,  in  the  first  place,  certain  that  the  functions 
of  the  future  supreme  Confederate  authority 
would  be  in  general  the  same  as  those  specified 
in  the  Imperial  Constitution  of  1849.  .  .  .  The 
most  radical  difference  between  1849  and  1866 
consisted  in  the  form  of  the  Confederate  Govern- 
ment. The  former  period  aimed  at  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  Constitutional  and  hereditary  emperor, 
with  responsible  ministers,  to  the  utter  exclusion 
of  the  German  sovereigns:  wliereas  now  the  plan 
included  all  of  these  sovereigns  in  a  Confederate 
Council  (Bundesrath)  organized  after  the  fashion 
of  the  old  Confederate  Diet,  with  committees  for 
the  vanous  branches  of  the  administration,  and 
under  the  presidenc\'  of  tlie  King  of  Pru.ssia.  who 
should  occupy  a  superior  position  in  virtue  of 
the  conduct,  placed  in  his  hands  once  for  all,  of 
the  foreign  policy,  the  army  and  the  navj-,  but 
who  otherwise  in  the  Confederate  Council,  in  spite 
of  the  increase  of  his  votes,  could  be  outvoted 
like  every  other  prince  by  a  decree  of  the  Majority. 
.  .  .  Before  the  time  of  the  peace-conferences, 
when  all  definite  arrangements  of  Germany's 
future  seemed  suspended  in  the  balance  an<l  un- 
decided, the  Crown  Prince  Frederick  AVilliam, 
who  in  general  had  in  mind  for  the  supreme  head 
of  the  Confederation  a  higher  rank  and  position 
of  power  than  did  the  King,  maintained  that  his 
father  should  bear  the  title  of  King  of  Germany. 
Bismarck  reminded  him  that  there  were  other 
Kings  in  Germany:  the  Kings  of  Hanover,  of 
Saxony,  etc.  'Tliese,'  was  the  reply,  'will  then 
take  the  title  of  Dukes.'  'But  they  will  not 
agree  to  that.'  'They  will  have  to  !  '  cried  His 
Royal  Highness.  After  the  further  course  of 
events,  the  Crown  Prince  indeed  gave  up  his  proj- 
ect; but  in  the  early  jiart  of  1867  he  asserted 
that  the  King  should  assume  the  title  of  German 
Emperor,  arguing  that  the  people  would  connect 
no  tangible  idea  with  the  title  of  President  of  the 
Confederation,  whereas  the  renewal  of  riie  im- 
perial dignity  would  represent  to  them  the  actual 
incorporation  of  the  unity  finally  attained,  and 
the  remembrance  of  the  old  glorv  and  power  of 
the  Empire  would  kindle  all  hearts.  "This  idea, 
as  we  have  experienced  and  continue  to  experience 
its  realization,  was  in  itself  perfectly  correct. 
But  it  was  evidently  at  that  time  premature:  a 
North  German  empire  would  have  aroused  no 
enthusiasm  in  the  north,  and  wouhl  have  seriously 
hindered  the  accomplishment  of  the  national  aim 
in  the  south.  King  William  rejected  this  propo- 
sition very  decidedly:  in  his  own  simple  way  he 
wished  to  be  nothing  more  tlian  Confederate 
Commander-in-chief  and  the  first  among  his 
peers." — H.  von  Sybel,  Tlie  Founding  of  the 
German  Empire  hy  William  I.,  bk.  20,  ch.  4  (r. 
5). 

A.  D.  1866-1870. — Territorial  concessions 
demanded  by  France. — Rapid  progress  of 
German  unification. — The  ZoUparlament. — 
The  Luxemburg  question. — French  determina- 
tion for  vyar. — "The  conditions  of  peace  .  .  . 
left  it  open  to  the  Southern  States  to  choose  what 
relationship  they  would  form  with  the  Northern 
Confederation.  This  was  a  compromise  between 
Bismarck  and  Napoleon,  the  latter  fearing  a 
United  Germany,  the  former  preferring  to  restrict 
himself  to  what  was  attainable  at  the  time,  and 
taking  care  not  to  humiliate  or  seriously  to  injure 
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Austria,  wliose  friendship  he  foresaw  tliat 
Germany  wouhl  need.  Meanwhile  Napoleon's 
interference  continued.  Scarcely  had  Beuedetti, 
who  had  followed  Bismarck  to  the  battle-tields, 
returned  to  Berlin,  when  he  received  orders  from 
his  Government  to  demand  not  less  than  the  left 
bank  of  the  Rhine  as  a  compensation  for 
Prussia's  increase  of  territory.  For  this  purpose- 
he  submitted  the  draft  of  a  treaty  by  which 
PriLssia  was  even  to  bind  herself  to  lend  an 
active  support  to  the  cession  of  the  Bavarian  and 
Hessian  possessions  west  of  the  Rhine!  .  .  . 
Bismarck  would  listen  to  no  mention  of  ceding 
German  territory.  'Si  vous  refusez,' said  the 
conceited  C'orsicaii,  '  c'est  la  guerre.' — 'Eh  bien, 
la  guerre,'  replied  Bismarck  calmly.  Just  as 
little  success  had  Benedetti  with  King  AVilliam. 
'  Not  a  clod  of  German  soil,  not  a  chimney  of  a 
German  village,'  was  AVilliara's  kingly  reply. 
Napoleon  was  not  disposed  at  the  time  to  carry 
out  his  threat.  He  disavowed  Benedetti's  action, 
declaring  that  the  instructions  had  been  obtained 
from  him  during  his  illness  and  that  he  wislicd 
to  live  in  peace  and  friendship  with  Prussia. 
Napoleon's  covetousness  had  at  least  one  good 
effect;  it  furthered  the  work  of  German  union. 
Bavaria  and  AVurtemberg,  who  during  the  war 
had  sided  with  Austria,  had  at  first  appealed  to 
Napoleon  to  mediate  between  them  and  Prussia. 
But  when  the  Jlinisters  of  the  four  South  Ger- 
man States  appeared  at  Berlin  to  negotiate  with 
Bismarck,  ancl  Benedetti's  draft-treaty  was  com- 
municated to  them,  there  was  a  complete  change 
of  dis|Kisition.  They  then  wished  to  go  much 
further  than  the  Prussian  Statesman  was  pre- 
pared to  go:  they  asked,  in  order  to  be  protecte<l 
from  French  encroachments,  to  be  admitted  into 
the  North  German  Confederation.  But  Bismarck 
would  not  depart  from  the  stipulations  of  the 
Treaty  of  Nikolsburg.  The  most  important  re- 
sult of  llie  negotiations  was  that  secret  treaties 
were  concluded  by  which  the  Southern  States 
bound  themselves  to  an  alliance  with  the 
Northern  Confederation  for  the  defence  of 
Germany,  and  engaged  to  place  their  troops 
under  the  supreme  conniiand  of  the  Pru.ssian 
King  iu  the  event  of  any  attack  by  a  foreign 
Power.  In  a  military  sense  Klein-Deutschland 
was  now  one,  though  not  yet  politically.  .  .  . 
That  Prussia  was  the  truly  representative  Ger- 
man State  had  been  obvious  to  the  thoughtful 
long  before:  the  fact  now  stood  out  in  clear  light 
to  all  who  would  o]icn  their  eyes  to  see.  Prog- 
ress had  meanwhile  been  nia<le  with  the  con- 
struction of  the  Nortli.  German  Confederation, 
which  embraced  all  the  States  to  the  north  of  the 
river  Alain.  Its  affairs  were  to  be  regulated  by 
a  Reichstag  elected  by  universal  siilfrage  and 
by  a  Federal  Council  formed  of  the  representa- 
tives of  the  North  German  Governments.  In  a 
military  sense  it  was  a  Single  State,  politically  a 
Confederate  State,  with  the  King  of  Prussia  as 
President.  This  arrangement  was  not  of  course 
regarded  as  final:  and  in  his  speech  from  the 
throne  to  the  North  Gerinan  Keiclistag,  King 
William  emphasized  the  declaration  that  Ger- 
many, so  long  torn,  so  long  powerless,  so  long 
the  theatre  of  war  for  foreign  nations,  would 
henceforth  strive  to  recover  the  greatness  of  her 
past.  ...  A  first  step  towards  '  bridging  over 
the  Main.'i.  e.,  causing  South  and  North  to  join 
hands  again,  was  taken  by  the  creation  of  a 
Zoll])arlament,    or   Customs    Parliament,   which 


was  elected  by  the  whole  of  Klein-Deutschland, 
and  met  at  Berlin,  henceforth  the  cajiital  of 
Germany.  It  was  also  a  step  in  advance  that 
Baden  and  Ilesse-Darmstadt  signed  conventions, 
by  which  their  military  system  was  jiut  on  the 
s;Lnie  footing  as  that  of  the  North  German  Con- 
federation. Baden  indeed  would  willingly  have 
entered  into  political  union  with  the  North,  had 
the  same  disposition  prevailed  at  the  time  in 
the  other  South  German  States.  The  National 
Liberals  however  had  to  contend  with  strong 
opposition  from  the  Democrats  in  WUrtemberg, 
and  from  the  Ultramontanes  in  Bavaria.  The 
latter  were  hostile  to  Prussia  on  account  of  her 
Protestantism,  the  former  on  account  of  the  stern 
principles  and  severe  discipline  that  iiervaded 
her  administration.  ...  In  the  work  of  German 
unification  the  Bonapartes  have  an  important 
share.  .  .  .  By  outraging  the  princii)le  of 
nationality.  Napoleon  I.  had  re-awakened  the 
feeling  of  nationality  among  Germans :  Napoleon 
III.,  by  attempting  to  prevent  the  unificaticjn  of 
German}-,  actually  hastened  it  on.  .  .  .  AVhen 
King  AVilliam  had  replied  that  he  woidd  not 
yield  up  an  inch  of  German  soil,  '  jiatriotic 
pangs' at  Prussian  successes  and  the  thirst  for 
'compensation'  continued  to  disturb  tlie  sleep 
of  the  French  Emperor,  and  as  he  was  unwilling 
to  appear  bafHed  in  his  purpo.se,  he  returned  to 
the  charge.  On  the  10th  of  August.  1866, 
through  his  Ambassador  Benedetti,  he  demanded 
the  cession  of  Landau,  Saarlirucken,  Saarlouis, 
and  Luxemburg,  together  with  I'russia's  con- 
sent to  the  annexation  of  Belgium  by  France. 
If  that  could  not  be  obtained,  he  would  be  satis- 
fied with  Luxemburg  and  Belgium;  he  would 
even  exclude  Antwerp  from  the  territory  claimed 
that  it  might  be  created  a  free  town.  Thus  he 
hoped  to  spare  the  susceptibilities  of  England. 
As  a  gracious  return  he  offere<l  the  alliance  of 
France.  After  his  first  interview  Benedetti  gave 
up  his  demand  for  the  three  German  towns,  and 
submitted  a  new  scheme,  according  to  which 
German}'  should  induce  the  King  of  the  Nether- 
lands to  a  cession  of  Luxemburg,  and  should 
support  France  in  the  coiuiuest  of  Belgium; 
whilst,  on  his  part,  Napoleon  would  jiermit  the 
formation  of  a  federal  union  between  the 
Northern  Confederation  and  the  South  German 
States,  and  would  enter  into  a  defensive  and 
offensive  alliance  with  Germany.  Count  Bis- 
marck treated  these  propositions,  as  he  himself 
has  stated,  '  in  a  dilatory  mamier,'  that  is  to  say, 
he  did  not  reject  them",  but  he  took  good  care 
not  to  make  any  definite  promises.  When  the 
Prussian  Prime  Minister  returned  from  his 
fm-lough  to  Berlin,  towards  the  end  of  1866, 
Benedetti  resumed  his  negotiations,  but  now 
only  with  regard  to  Luxemburg,  still  garrisoned 
by "  PrvLSsian  troops  as  at  the  time  of  the  old 
Germanic  Confederation.  Though  the  Grand- 
Duchy  of  Luxemburg  did  not  belong  to  the 
new  North  German  Confederation,  Bismarck 
was  not  willing  to  allow  it  to  be  annexed  by 
France.  Jloltke  moreover  declared  that  the 
fortress  could  only  be  evacuated  by  the  Prussian 
troops  if  the  fortifications  were  razed.  But 
without  its  fortifications  Napoleon  would  not 
have  it.  And  when,  with  regard  to  the  Em- 
peror's intentions  upon  Belgium,  Prussia  offered 
no  active  support,  but  only  promised  oliservanee 
of  neutrality,  France  renounced  the  idea  of  an 
alliance   with  Prussia,   and   entered   into   direct 
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negotiations  witli  tlie  King  of  Holland,  as 
Grand-Duke  of  Luxemburg.  Great  e.xcitemcnt 
was  thereby  caused  in  Germany,  and,  as  a  time- 
ly warning  to  France,  Bismarck  surprised  the 
world  with  the  publication  of  the  secret  treaties 
between  Prussia  and  the  South  German  States. 
lUit  when  it  liecame  known  that  the  King  of 
Holland  was  actually  consenting  to  the  sale  of 
his  rights  in  Lu.xemburg  to  Napoleon,  there  was 
so  loud  a  cry  of  indignation  in  all  ])arts  of  Ger- 
many, there  was  so  powerful  a  protest  in  the 
North  German  Parliament  against  any  sale  of 
German  territory  by  the  King  of  Holland,  that 
Count  Bismarck,  himself  surprised  at  the  vigour 
of  the  patriotic  outburst,  declared  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  Hague  that  the  cession  of  Luxem- 
burg would  be  considered  a  casus  belli.  This 
peremptory  declaration  had  the  desired  effect: 
the  cession  did  not  take  place.  This  was  the 
first  success  in  European  politics  of  a  united 
Germany,  united  not  yet  politically,  but  in  spirit. 
That  was  satisfactory.  A  Conference  of  the 
Great  Powers  then  met  in  London  [May.  1867] : 
by  its  decision,  Luxemburg  was  separated  from 
Germany,  and, —  to  give  some  kind  of  satisfac- 
tion to  the  Emperor  of  the  French. —  was  formed 
into  a  neutral  State.  From  a  national  point  of 
view,  that  was  unsatisfactory.  .  .  .  The  danger 
of  an  outbreak  of  war  between  France  and  Ger- 
many had  only  been  warded  off  for  a  time  by 
the  international  settlement  of  the  Luxemburg 
([uestion.  ...  In  the  early  part  of  July,  1870. 
Prince  Leopold  of  Hohenzollern-Sigmaringen,  at 
the  reo.uest  of  the  Spanish  Government,  became 
a  candidate  for  the  Spanish  throne.  Napoleon 
HI.  seized  the  occasion  to  carry  into  effect  his 
hostile  intentions  against  Germany. " —  G.  Krause, 
T/ie  Groirth  of  Gerinttii  Unity,  ch.  13-14. 

Also  in:  E.  Simon,  The  Einpemr  William  and 
his  Reifjn,  ch.  9-10  (r.  1).— C.  A.  Fyffe,  Hist,  of 
Milder n  Europe,  r.  3.  ch.  5-6. 

A.  D.  1870  (June— July).— "  The  Hohenzol- 
lern  incident." — French  Declaration  of  War. 
.St-e  Fiiamk:  A.  1).  ISTO  (.Um;— .Iti.vi. 

A.  D.  1870  (September  —  December!. —  The 
Germanic  Confederation  completed. —  Feder- 
ative treaties  with  the  states  of  South  Ger- 
many.— Suggestion  of  the  Empire. — "Having 
<k'ci(k'd  on  taking  Strasburg  and  Metz  from 
France"  Prussia  "could  only  justify  that  con- 
quest by  considerations  of  the  safety  of  South 
Germany,  and  she  could  only  defend  these  inter- 
ests by  effecting  the  union  of  North  and  South. 
She  found  it  necessary  to  realise  this  union  at  any 
price,  even  by  some  concessions  in  favour  of  the 
autonomy  of  those  States,  and  especially  of 
Bavaria.  Such  was  the  spirit  in  which  negotia- 
tions were  opened,  in  the  middle  of  September, 
1870,  between  Bavaria  and  Prussia,  with  the  par- 
ticipation of  Baden,  Wurtemberg  and  Hesse- 
Darmstadt.  .  .  .  Prussia  asked  at  tiret  for  entire 
and  imreserved  adhesion  to  the  Northern  Confed- 
eration, a  solution  acceptable  to  Baden,  Wurtem- 
berg and  Hesse-Darmstadt,  but  not  to  Bavaria, 
who  demandeil  for  herself  the  preservation  of 
certain  rights,  and  for  her  King  a  privileged 
position  in  the  future  Confederation  next  to  the 
King  (if  Pru.-isia.  The  negotiations  with  Baden 
and  Hesse-Darmstadt  came  to  a  conclusion  on 
the  1.5th  of  November;  and  on  the  25th,  Wurtem- 
berg accepted  the  same  arrangement.  These 
three  States  agreed  to  the  constitution,  slightly 
modified,    of  the   Northern   Confederation;    the 


new  treaties  were  completed  by  military  conven- 
tions, establishing  the  fusion  of  the  respective 
Corps  d'Armee  with  the  Federal  Army  of  the 
North,  under  the  command  of  the  King  of  Prus- 
sia. The  Treaty  with  Bavaria  was  signed  at 
Versailles  on  the  23rd  of  November.  The  con- 
cessions obtained  by  tlie  Cabinet  of  ^lunich  were 
reduced  to  mere  trities.  .  .  .  The  King  of  Bavaria 
was  allowed  the  command  of  his  army  in  time  of 
peace.  He  was  granted  the  administration  of 
the  Post-Office  and  partial  autonomy  of  indirect 
contributions.  A  committee  was  conceded,  in 
the  Federal  Council,  for  Foreign  Affairs,  under 
the  Presidency  of  Bavaria.  The  right  of  the 
King  of  Prussia,  as  President  of  this  Council, 
to  declare  war,  was  made  conditional  on  its  con- 
sent. Such  were  the  Treaties  submitted  on  the 
24th  of  November  to  the  sanction  of  the  Parlia- 
ment of  the  North,  assembled  in  an  Extraordi- 
nar}-  Session.  They  met  with  intense  opposition 
from  the  National  Liberal  and  from  the  Progres- 
sive Party,"  but  "the  Parliament  sanctioned  the 
treaties  on  the  10th  of  December.  According  to 
the  Treaties,  the  new  association  received  the 
title  of  Germanic  Confederation,  and  the  King  of 
Prussia  that  of  its  President.  These  titles  were 
soon  to  undergo  an  important  alteration.  The 
King  of  Bavaria,  satisfied  with  the  concessions, 
more  apparent  than  real,  made  bj'  the  Prussian 
Cabinet  to  his  rights  of  sovereignty,  consented  to 
defer  to  the  wishes  of  King  William.  On  the 
4th  of  December,  King  Louis  addressed  him 
[Iving  AVilliam]  a  letter,  informing  him  that  he 
h;id  invited  the  Confederate  sovereigns  to  revive 
the  German  Empire  and  confer  the  title  of  Em- 
peror on  the  President  of  the  Confederation.  .  .  . 
The  sovereigns  immediately  gave  their  consent,  so 
that  the  Imperial  titles  could  be  introduced  into 
the  new  Constitution  before  the  final  vote  of  the 
Parliament  of  the  North.  ...  To  tell  the  truth. 
King  William  attached  slight  importance  to  the 
votes  of  the  various  Chambers.  He  was  not  de- 
.sirous  of  receiving  his  new  dignity  from  the 
hands  of  a  Parliament ;  the  assent  of  the  sover- 
eigns was  in  his  eyes  far  more  essential." — E. 
Simon,  The  Emperor  William  and  his  Reiyn,  ch. 
13  (r.  2). 

Also  in:  G.  Freytag,  The  C'roirn  Prince  and 
the  Iijiperinl  Crmrn. 

A.  D.  1870-1871.— Victorious  war  with 
France. — Siege  of  Paris. — Occupation  of  the 
city. — Enormous  indemnity  exacted.— Acqui- 
sition of  Alsace  and  part  of  Lorraine.  See 
France  :  A.  D.  1870  (July— ArocsT)  to  1871 
(January — May). 

A.  D.  1871  ijanuaryi.  —  Assumption  of  the 
Imperial  dignity  by  King  William,  at  Ver- 
sailles.—  "Early  in  December  the  proposition 
came  from  King  Ludwig  of  Bavaria  to  King 
William,  that  the  possession  of  the  presidential 
rights  of  the  Confederacy  vested  in  the  Prussian 
monarch  should  be  coupled  with  the  imperial 
title.  The  King  of  Saxony  spoke  to  the  s;»me 
purport;  and  in  one  day  a  measure  providing  for 
the  amendment  of  the  Constitution  by  the  sub- 
stitution of  the  words  'Emperor'  and  'Empire' 
for  '  President '  and  '  Confederation  '  was  passed 
through  the  North  German  Parliament,  which 
voted  also  an  address  to  his  Majesty,  from  which 
the  following  is  an  extract:  'The  North  German 
Parliament,  in  unison  with  the  Princes  of  Ger- 
many, approaches  with  the  prayer  that  your 
Majesty  will  deign  to  consecrate   the  work  of 
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unification  by  accepting  the  Imperial  Crown  of 
Germany.  The  Teutonic  Crown  on  the  liead  of 
your  JIajcsty  will  inaugurate,  f<ir  the  re-estab- 
lished Empire  of  the  German  nation,  an  era  of 
power,  of  peace,  of  well-being,  and  of  liberty 
.secured  under  the  protection  of  the  laws.'  The 
address  of  the  German  Parliament  was  presented 
to  the  King  at  Versailles  on  Sunilay,  the  18th  of 
December,  by  its  speaker.  Ilerr  Siinson,  who.  as 
speaker  of  the  Frankfort  Parliament  in  1848,  bad 
made  the  identical  proffer  to  William's  brother 
and  predecessor  [see  above:  A.  D.  1848-18.'30]. 
.  .  .  The  formal  ratification  of  assent  to  the 
Prussian  ICing's  assumption  of  the  imperial  dig- 
nity bud  yet  to  be  received  from  the  minor  Ger- 
man States;  but  this  was  a  foregone  conclusion, 
and  the  unitication  of  Germany  really  dates  from 
that  18th  of  December,  and  from  the  solemn 
ceremonial  in  the  jircfccture  of  Versailles. " — A. 
Forbes.  Williani  of  Geniiiini/,  ch.  12. — \\\ng  Wil- 
liam's formal  assumption  of  the  Imperial  dignitv 
took  place  on  the  18th  of  January.  1871.  ''The 
Crown  Prince  was  entrusted  with  all  the  prepa- 
rations for  the  ceremony.  Every  regiment  in 
the  army  of  investment  was  instructed  to  .send 
its  colours  in  charge  of  an  otbcer  and  two  non- 
commissioned officers  to  Versailles,  and  all  the 
higher  officers  who  could  be  spared  from  duty 
were  ordered  to  attend,  for  the  army  was  to 
represent  the  German  nation  at  this  memorable 
scene.  The  Crown  Prince  escorted  liis  father 
from  the  Prefecture  to  the  ])alace  of  Versailles, 
where  all  the  German  Princes  or  their  represen- 
tatives were  assembled  in  the  Galerie  des  Glaces. 
A  special  service  was  read  hj  the  military  chap- 
lains, and  then  the  Emperor,  mounting  on  the 
dais,  announced  his  assumption  of  Imperial  au- 
thority, and  instructed  bis  Chancellor  to  read  the 
Proclamation  issued  to  the  whole  German  nation. 
Then  the  Crown  Prince,  as  the  first  subject  of 
the  Empire,  came  forward  and  performeil  the 
solemn  act  of  homage,  kneeling  down  before  his 
Imperial  Father.  The  Emperor  raised  him  and 
clasped  to  his  arms  the  son  who  had  toiled  and 
fought  and  b(u-ne  so  great  a  share  in  achieving 
what  many  generations  had  desired  in  vain." — 
R.  Rodd,  Frederick,  Croirit  Prince  and  Emperor, 
ch.  ,5. 

Ai.so   IN :    C.   Lowe,  Prince  Bismnrck,    ch.   9 

(»'.  1). 

A.  D.  1871  (April).— The  Constitution  of  the 
new  Empire. — By  a  proelamaticm  dated  April 
10.  1871,  the  German  Emperor  <irilered,  "in  the 
name  of  the  German  Empire,  by  and  with  the 
consent  of  the  Council  of  the  Confederation  and 
of  the  Imperial  Diet,"  that  "in  the  place  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  German  Confederation,"  as 
agreed  to  in  November  1870,  there  be  substituted 
a  Constitution  for  the  German  Emjiire, —  the  text 
of  which  appeared  as  an  appendi.x  to  this  im- 
perial decree.  For  a  full  translation  of  the  te.xt 
of  the  Constitution,  see  Coxstitl'tio.x  of  Ger- 
many. 

Also  IN:  E.  Hertslet,  Tlte  Mnp  af  Europe  hy 
Treat,!/,  r.  3.  A"«.  442. — C.  Lowe,  Prince  Bismarck, 
app.  F.  (r.  2). 

A.  D.  1871-1879 — Organization  of  the  gov- 
ernment of  Alsace-Lorraine  as  an  imperial 
province. — "  How  to  garner  the  territorial  har- 
vest of  the  war  —  Alsace-Lorraine  —  was  a  ques- 
tion which  greatly  vexed  the  parliamentary  mind. 
Several  possible  solutions  had  presented  them- 
selves.    The  conquered  provinces  might  be  made 


neutral  territory,  which,  with  Belgium  on  one 
side,  and  Switzerland  on  the  other,  would  thus 
interpose  a  continuous  barrier  against  French 
aggre.s.sion  from  the  mouth  of  the  Rhine  to  its 
source.  But  one  fatal  objection,  among  several 
others,  to  the  adoption  of  this  course,  was  the 
ntter  lack,  in  the  Alsace-Lorrainers,  of  the  ])rimary 
condition  of  the  existence  of  all  neutral  States  — 
a  determination  on  the  part  of  the  neutralised 
[leople  themselves  to  be  and  remain  neutral.  And 
none  knew  better  than  Bismarck  that  it  would 
take  years  of  the  most  careful  nursing  to  recon- 
cile tlie  kidnapjied  children  of  France  to  their 
adoptive  parent.  For  him,  the  only  serious  ques- 
tion was  whether  Alsace-Lorraine  should  be  an- 
nexed to  Prussia,  or  be  made  an  immediate 
Keichsland  (Imperial  Province).  '  From  the  very 
first,'  he  said,  '  I  was  most  decidedly  for  the  latter 
alternative,  first  —  because  there  is  no  reason  why 
dynastic  questions  should  be  mixed  up  with 
political  ones;  and,  secondly  —  because  I  think 
it  will  be  easier  for  the  Alsatians  to  take  to  the 
name  of  "German  "  than  to  that  of  "Prussian," 
the  latter  being  detested  in  France  in  comparison 
with  the  other.'  In  its  first  se.s.sion,  accordingly, 
the  Diet  was  asked  to  pass  a  law  incorporating 
Alsace-Lorraine  with  the  Empire,  and  placing 
the  annexed  provin'ces  under  a  provisional  dic- 
tatorship till  the  1st  Januarj',  1874.  when  they 
woidd  enter  into  the  enjoyment  of  constitutional 
rights  in  common  with  the  rest  of  the  nation. 
But  the  latter  clause  provoked  much  controversy-. 
...  A  compromise  was  ultimately  effected  by 
which  the  duration  of  the  dietatorsliip,  or  period 
within  which  the  Imperial  Govermueut  alone  was 
to  have  the  right  of  making  laws  for  Alsace-Lor- 
raine, was  shortened  till  1st  January,  1873;  while 
the  Diet,  on  the  other  hand,  was  only  to  have 
supervision  of  such  loans  or  guarantees  as  affected 
the  Empire.  In  the  following  year,  howevei",  the 
Diet  came  to  the  conclusion  that,  after  all,  the 
original  term  fixed  for  the  dictatorship  was  the 
more  advisable  of  the  two,  and  prohniged  it  ac- 
cordingl}-.  For  the  next  three  vears,  therefore, 
the  Reichsland  was  governed  from  the  Wilhelm- 
strassc,  as  India  is  ruled  from  Downing  Street. 
.  .  .  In  the  beginning  of  1874  .  .  .  fifteen  depu- 
ties from  Alsace-Lorraine  —  now  thus  far  ad- 
mitted within  the  pale  of  the  Constitution  —  took 
their  seats  in  the  second  German  Parliament.  Of 
these  fifteen  deputies,  five  were  out-and-out 
French  Protesters,  and  the  rest  Clericals  —  seven 
of  the  latter  being  clergymen,  including  the 
Bisho])s  of  'SIvVa  and  Strasburg.  They  entered 
the  Diet  in  a  body,  with  much  theatrical  pomp, 
the  clergy  wearing  their  robes;  and  one  of  the 
French  Protesters  —  bearing  the  unfortunate  name 
of  Teutsch  —  immediately  tabled  a  motion  that 
the  inhabitants  of  Alsace-Lorraine,  having  been 
annexed  to  Germany  without  being  themselves 
consulted,  should  now  be  granted  an  opportunity 
of  expressing  their  opinion  on  the  subject  by  a 
plebiscite.  .  .  .  The  motion  of  French  M.  Teutsch, 
who  s]ioke  fluent  German,  was  of  course  rejected ; 
whereupon  he  and  several  of  his  compatriots 
straightway  returned  home,  and  left  the  Diet  to 
deal  with  the  interests  of  their  constituents  as  it 
liked.  Those  of  his  colleagues  will)  remained  be- 
hind only  did  so  to  complain  of  the  '  intolerable 
tyranny  '  under  which  the  provinces  were  groan- 
ing, and  to  move  for  the  repeal  of  the  law  (of 
December,  1871)  which  invested  the  local  Gov- 
ernment with  dictatorial  powers.  .  .  .  Believing 
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home-rule  to  be  one  of  the  liest  guarantees  of 
federal  cohesion,  Bismarck  determined  to  try  the 
effect  of  this  cemcntins  agency  on  the  newest 
part  of  the  Imperial  edifice;  and,  in  the  autumn 
of  1874,  lie  advised  the  Emperor  to  grant  the 
Aisace-Lorrainers  (not  by  law,  but  by  ordinance, 
whicli  could  easily  be  revolted)  a  previous  voice 
on  all  bills  to  be  submitted  to  tlie  Reichstag  on 
the  domestic  and  fiscal  affairs  of  tlie  provinces. 
...  In  the  following  summer  (.lune,  187.5),  there- 
fore, there  met  at  Strasburg  the  first  Landesaus- 
schuss,  or  Provincial  Committee,  composed  of 
delegates,  tliirty  in  number,  from  the  administra- 
tive District  Councils.  ...  So  well,  indeed,  on 
the  whole,  did  this  arrangement  work,  tliat  within 
two  years  of  its  creation  the  Landesausschuss 
was  invested  with  much  broader  powers.  .  .  . 
Thus  it  came  about  that,  while  the  Reichsland 
continued  to  be  governed  from  Berlin,  the  mak- 
ing of  its  laws  was  more  and  more  confined  to 
Strasburg.  .  .  .  The  partv  of  the  Irreconcilables 
had  been  gradually  giving  way  to  the  Autono- 
mists, or  those  who  subordinated  the  question  of 
nationality  to  that  of  home-rule.  Rapidly  gain- 
ing in  strength,  this  latter  party  at  last  (in  the 
spring  of  1879)  petitioned  the  Reichstag  for  an 
independent  Government,  with  its  seat  in  Stras- 
burg, for  the  representation  of  the  Reichsland  in 
the  Federal  Council,  and  for  an  enlargement  of 
the  functions  of  the  Provincial  Committee.  Noth- 
ing could  have  been  more  gratifying  to  Bismarck 
than  this  request,  amounting,  as  it  did,  to  a  re- 
luctant recognition  of  the  Treaty  of  Frankfort  on 
the  part  of  the  Alsace-Lorrainers.  He  therefore 
replied  that  he  was  quite  willing  to  confer  on 
the  provinces  "  the  liighest  degree  of  independence 
compatible  with  the  military  security  of  the  Em- 
pire.' The  Diet,  without  distinction  of  party, 
applauded  his  words;  and  not  only  that,  but  it 
hastened  to  pass  a  bill  embodying  ideas  at  which 
the  Chancellor  himself  had  hinted  in  the  previous 
year.  By  this  bill,  the  government  of  Alsace- 
Lorraine  was  to  centre  in  a  Statthalter,  or  Im- 
perial Viceroy,  living  at  Strasburg,  instead  of,  as 
heretofore,  in  the  chancellor.  .  .  .  Without  be- 
ing a  Sovereign,  this  Statthalter  was  to  exercise 
all  but  sovereign  rights.  .  .  .  For  this  high  office 
the  Emperor  selected  the  brilliant  soldier-states- 
man, ilarshal  Manteuffel.  .  .  .  Certainly,  His 
ilajesty  could  not  possiljly  have  chosen  a  better 
man  for  the  responsible  office,  which  the  Marshal 
assumed  on  the  1st  October,  1879.  Henceforth, 
the  conquered  provinces  entered  an  entirely  new- 
phase  of  their  existence.  .  .  .  Whetherthe  Reichs- 
land will  ever  ripen  into  an  integral  part  of 
Prussia,  or  into  a  regular  Federal  State  with  a 
Pru.ssian  prince  for  its  Sovereign,  the  future 
alone  can  show." — C.  Lowe.  Pniice-Bixmiirck,elt. 
U  (t.  2). 

A.  D.  1873-1887.— The  Culturkampf.— The 
"  May  Laws  "  and  their  repeal. —  "  The  German 
Culturkampf.  or  civilization-tight,  as  its  illus- 
trious chief  promoter  is  said  to  have  named  it, 
may  equally  \vell  be  styled  the  religion  combat, 
or  education  strife.  .  .  .  The  arena  of  the  Cul- 
turkampf in  Germany  is,  strictly  speaking.  Prus- 
sia and  Hesse  Darmstadt — pre-eminently  the  for- 
mer. According  to  the  last  census,  taken  Decem- 
ber 1, 1880,  the  population  of  Prussia  is  27.378,911. 
Of  these,  the  Protestants  are  17,64.5.462,  being 
64.7  per  cent.,  and  the  Catholics  9.205,136.  or 
34.1  per  cent.,  of  the  total  population.  The 
remainder  are  principally  Jews,  amounting  to 


363,790,  or  1.334  per  cent.  It  was  on  the  9th 
of  .lanuary,  1873,  that  Dr.  Falk.  Minister  of 
Public  Worship,  first  introduced  into  the  Prussian 
Diet  the  bills,  which  were  afterwards  to  be 
known  as  the  Jlay  Laws  [so  called  because  they 
were  generally  passed  in  the  month  of  May, 
although  in  different  years,  but  also  called  the 
Falk  Laws,  from  the  Minister  who  framed  them]. 
These  laws,  which,  for  the  future,  were  to  regu- 
late the  relations  of  Church  and  State,  purported 
to  apply  to  the  Evangelical  or  united  Protestitnt 
State  Church  of  Prussia  ...  as  well  as  to  the 
Catholic  Church.  Tlieir  professed  main  objects 
were :  first,  to  insure  greater  liberty  to  individual 
lay  members  of  those  churches;  secondly,  to  se- 
cure a  German  and  national,  rather  than  an  '  Ul- 
tramontane '  and  non-national,  training  for  the 
clergy;  and,  thirdly,  to  protect  the  inferior 
clergy  against  the  tyranny  of  their  superiors  — 
which  simplj-  meant,  as  proved  in  the  sequel,  the 
withdrawal  of  priests  and  people,  in  matters 
spiritual,  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  bishops, 
and  the  separation  of  Catholic  Prussia  from  the 
Centre  of  L'nity ;  thus  substituting  a  local  or 
national  Church,  bound  hand  and  foot,  under 
State  regulation,  for  a  flourishing  branch  of  the 
Universal  Church.  To  promote  these  objects,  it 
was  provided,  that  all  Ecclesiastical  seminaries 
should  be  placed  under  State  control ;  and  that  all 
candidates  for  the  priesthood  should  pass  a  State 
examination  in  the  usual  subjects  of  a  liberal 
education ;  and  it  was  further  provided,  that  the 
State  should  have  the  right  to  confirm  or  to  reject 
all  appointments  of  clergy.  These  bills  were 
readily  passed:  and  all  the  religious  orders  and 
congregations  were  suppressed,  witli  the  provis- 
ional exception  of  those  which  devoted  them- 
selves to  the  care  of  the  sick;  and  all  Catholic 
seminaries  were  closed.  .  .  .  The  Bishops  re- 
fused to  obey  the  new  laws,  which  in  conscience 
they  could  not  accept ;  and  they  subscribed  a  col- 
lective declaration  to  this  effect,  on  the  26th  of 
3Iay  1873.  On  the  7th  of  August  following, 
Pope  Pius  IX.  addressed  a  strong  letter  of  remon- 
strance to  the  Emperor  William ;  but  entirely 
without  effect,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  Imperial  re- 
ply of  the  oth  of  September.  In  punishment  of 
their  opposition,  several  of  the  Bishops  and  great 
numbers  of  their  clergy  were  fined,  imprisoned, 
exiled,  and  deprived  of  tlieir  salaries.  Especially 
notable  among  the  victims  of  persecution,  were 
the  venerable  Archbishop  of  Cologne,  Primate 
of  Prussia,  the  Bishop  of  ilunster,  the  Prince 
Bishop  of  Breslau,  the  Bishop  of  Paderborn,  and 
Cardinal  Ledochowski,  Archbishop  of  Gnesen 
and  Posen,  on  whom,  then  in  prison,  a  Cardinal's 
hat  was  conferred  by  the  Pope,  in  ^larch  1875, 
as  a  mark  of  sympathy,  encouragement,  and  ap- 
proval. .  .  .  The  fifteen  Catholic  dioceses  of 
Prussia  comprised,  in  January  1873,  a  Catholic 
aggregate  of  8, 711, .535  souls.  They  were  admin- 
istered by  4,627  parish-priests,  and  3,812  coadju- 
tor-priests, or  curates,  being  a  total  of  8,439 
clergy.  Eight  years  later,  owing  to  the  opera- 
tion of  the  Slay  Laws,  there  were  exiled  or  dead, 
without  being  replaced,  1,770  of  these  clergy, 
viz.,  1,125  parish-priests,  and  645  coadjutor- 
jiriests;  and  there  were  601  parishes,  comprising 
644.697  souls,  quite  destitute  of  clerical  care, 
and  .584  parishes,  or  1.501,994  souls,  partially 
destitute  thereof.  Besides  these  1,770  secular 
priests,  dead  or  exiled,  and  not  replaced,  there 
were  the  regular  clergy  (the  members  of  religious 
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orders),  all  of  ■vvlmni  had  been  expelled." — .1.  N. 
Mui-jihy,  T/ie  Cl,<tir  <jf  I'rtrr,  ch.  29.— ••  Win- 
was  tlic  Kulturkanipf  undertaken?  This  is  a 
question  often  asked,  and  answered  in  diiferenl, 
ways.  That  UllraniDntanisin  is  a  ilanncr  to  the 
Empire  is  the  usual  explanation ;  but  proof  is 
not  producible.  .  .  .  Ultraniontanism,  as  it  is 
understood  iu  France  and  Belgium,  lias  never 
taken  root  in  Germany.  It  was  represented  b)' 
the  Jesuits,  and  wlien  they  were  got  rid  of, 
Catholicism  remained  as  a  religion,  but  not  as  a 
jKilitical  factor.  .  .  .  The  real  purpose  of  the 
Kulturkanipf  lias  been,  I  conceive,  centralisation. 
It  has  not  been  waged  against  the  Roman  Church 
only,  for  the  same  process  has  been  followed 
with  the  Protestant  Churches.  It  was  intolerable 
in  a  strong  centralising  Government  to  have  a 
Calvinist  and  a  Lutheran  Church  side  by  side,  and 
both  to  call  themselves  Protestant.  It  interfered 
with  .systematic  and  neat  account-keeping  of  pub- 
lic expenditure  for  religions  inirposes.  Conse- 
quently, in  1839,  the  King  of  Prussia  suppressed 
t'alvinism  and  Lutlieranism.  and  cstalilisbed  a 
new  Evangelical  Church  on  their  ruins,  with  con- 
stitution and  liturgy  chietly  of  his  own  drawing 
up.  The  Protestant  churches  of  Baden,  Nassau, 
llesse,  and  the  Bavarian  Palatinate  liave  also 
been  fused  and  organised  on  the  Prussian  pattern. 
In  Schleswig-IIolstein  and  in  Hanover  existed 
juire  Lutherans,  but  the_y,  for  luiiformity's  sake, 
liave  Ijcen  also  recently  unilied  and  melted  into 
the  Landeskircheof  Prussia.  A  military  govern- 
ment cannot  tolerate  any  sort  of  double  allegiance 
in  its  subjects.  Education  and  religion,  medicine 
and  jurisprudence,  telegraphs  and  post-oHice, 
must  be  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  State.  .  .  . 
From  the  point  of  view  of  a  military  despotism, 
tlie  ^lay  laws  are  reasonable  and  necessary.  As 
Germany  is  a  great  camp,  the  clergy,  Protestant 
and  Catholic,  must  be  military  chaplains  amen- 
able to  the  general  in  command.  ...  I  have  no 
doubt  whatever  that  this  is  the  real  explanation 
of  the  KulturUampf,  and  that  all  other  exjilana- 
tions  are  excuses  and  inventions.  .  .  .  The  Chan- 
cellor, when  he  began  the  crusade,  had  probably 
no  idea  of  the  opposition  he  would  meet  with, 
an<l  when  the  opposition  manifested  itself,  it 
irritated  him.  and  made  him  more  dogged  in  jnir- 
suing  his  scheme." — S.  Baring-Gould,  Oenmnijj, 
Present  and  Punt,  ch.  13  (r.  '2).—"  The  passive 
resistance  of  the  clergy  and  laity,  standing  on 
their  own  ground,  and  acting  together  in  com- 
plete agreement,  succeeded  in  the  end.  The 
laity  had  reeognLsed  their  own  priests,  even  when 
susiieniled  by  government,  and  had  resolutely  re- 
fused to  receive  others;  and  both  priests  and 
laity  insisted  upon  tlie  Church  regulating  its  own 
theological  education.  Pru.ssia  and  Baden  be- 
came weary  of  tlie  contest.  In  1880  and  1881 
the  'May  Laws  '  were  suspended,  and,  after  ne- 
gotiation with  Leo  XIII.,  they  were  to  a  large 
extent  repealed.  By  this  change,  completed  in 
April,  1887,  the  obligations  of  civil  marriage 
and  the  vesting  of  Catholic  property  in  the 
hands  of  lay  trustees  were  retained,  but  the  legis- 
lative interference  with  the  administration  of 
the  Church,  including  the  education  required  for 
the  priesthood,  was  wholly  abandoned.  The 
Prussian  Government  had  entirely  miscalculated 
its  power  with  the  Church." — The  same,  T/ie 
Church  in  Germany,  ch.  21, — By  the  Bill  passed 
in  1887,  "all  religious  congregations  which  ex- 
isted before  the  passing  of  the  law  of  May  31, 


1875,  were  to  be  allowed  to  re-establish  them- 
selves, provided  their  objects  were  jiurel}'  reli- 
gious, charitable,  or  contemplative.  .  .  .  The  So- 
ciety of  Jesus,  which  is  a  teaching  order,  was 
not  included  in  this  permission.  But  Prince  Bis- 
marck's determination  never  to  readmit  the  Jesu- 
its is  well  known.  .  .  .  The  Bill  left  very  few 
vestiges  of  the  Jlay  laws  remainins." — Annual 
Jieijuter,  1887,  pt.  1,  p.  245. 

Also  in:  C.  Lowe,  Prince  Bismarck,  eh.  12-13 
(('.  2). 

A.  D.  1878-1879. — Prince  Bismarck's  eco- 
nomic revolution. — Adoption  of  the  Protective 
policy.  See  Takii-f  Leoisl.vtiox  (Geum.wv): 
A.  ]).  1853-1892. 

A.  D.  1878-1893.  —  The  Socialist  Parties. 
See  S(H'iaIjIst  P.^ktiks  in  Gku.m.vnv. 

A.  D.  1882.  —  The  Triple  Alliance.  See 
Tuii'le  Alliance. 

A.  D.  1884-1889. — Colonization  in  Africa.— 
Territorial  seizures. — The  Berlin  Conference. 
See  Aiuic  a:  A.   I).   1SS4-1S1I1. 

A.  D.  1888.— Death  of  the  Emperor  William 
I. — Accession  and  death  of  Frederick  III. — 
Accession  of  William  II. — Tlie  Emijeror  Wil- 
liam died  on  the  9th  of  JIarcli,  1888.  He  was 
succeeded  by  his  son,  proclaimed  under  the  title 
of  Frederick  III.  The  new  Emperor  was  then  at 
San  Remo,  undergoing  treatment  for  a  mortal 
malady  of  the  throat.  He  returned  at  once  to 
Berlin,  where  an  unfavorable  turn  of  the  disease 
soon  aiijieared.  "  Consecpiently  an  Imperial  de- 
cree, dated  the  21st  of  March,  was  addressed  to 
the  Crown  Prince  and  published,  expressing  the 
wish  of  the  Emperor  tliat  the  Prince  should  make 
himself  conversant  with  the  affairs  of  State  by 
inunediate  participation  therein.  His  Imiierial 
Highness  was  accordingly  entrusted  with  the 
prejiaration  and  di-scharge  of  such  State  business 
as  the  Emperor  should  assign  to  him,  and  he  was 
emjiowered  in  the  ]ierformance  of  this  duty  to 
allix  all  neeessarj'  signatures,  as  the  representa- 
tive of  the  Emperor,  without  obtaining  an  es- 
pecial authorisation  on  each  occasion.  .  .  .  The 
insi<lious  malady  from  which  the  Emperor  suf- 
fered exhibited  many  fluctuations,"  but  the  end 
came  on  the  15th  of  June,  his  reign  having  lasted 
only  three  months.  He  was  succeeded  by  his 
eldest  scm,  who  became  Emperor  William  II. — 
Eminent  Persons:  Bii>;/raphies  reprinted  from  Tlie 
Times,  i:  4,  pp.  112-115. 

Also  IN:  R.  Rodd,  Frederick,  Crencn  Prince  and 
Kmperor. — G.  Frevtag,  The  Vrmrn  Prince. 

A.  D.  1888.— The  end  of  the  Free  Cities.— 
"The  last  two  cities  to  iiphold  the  name  and 
traditions  of  the  Ilanseatic  League,  Hamburg 
and  Bremen,  have  been  incorporated  into  the 
German  Zoll  Yerein,  thus  linally  surrendering 
their  old  historical  privileges  as  free  ports.  Jjfi- 
beck  look  this  step  some  twentj'-two  years  ago 
[180G],  Hamburg  and  Bremen  not  till  October, 
1888  —  so  long  had  they  resisted  Prince  Bis- 
marck's more  or  less  gentle  suasions  to  enter  his 
Protection  League.  .  .  .  They,  and  Hamburg  in 
]iarticular,  held  out  uobl}-.  Jealous,  and  riglitly 
jealous,  of  the  cvu'tailment  of  those  privileges 
which  di.stinguished  them  from  the  other  cities 
of  the  German  Emiiire.  It  was  after  the  foun- 
dation of  this  em]iire  that  the  claim  of  the  two 
I'ities  to  remain  free  ports  was  conceded  and 
ratified  in  the  Imperial  Constitution  of  Aiu-il, 
1871,  though  the  privilege,  in  the  case  of  Ham- 
burg, was'restrictcd  to  "the  city  and  port,  and 
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•withdrawn  from  the  rest  of  the  State,  -n-hich  ex- 
tends to  the  mouth  of  the  Ell)e  and  embraces 
about  160  .stjuare  miles,  while  the  free-port  terri- 
tory was  reduced  to  38  square  miles.  This  was 
the  tirst  serious  interference  with  the  city's  liberty, 
and  others  followed,  perhaps  rather  of  a  petty, 
annoyinfi,  than  of  a  seriously  aiigressive.  charac- 
ter, but  enough  to  show  the  direction  in  which 
the  wind  was  blowing.  It  was  in  1880  that  the 
proposal  to  include  Hamburg  in  the  Customs 
Union  was  fir.st  .politically  di.scussed.  ...  In 
May,  1881,  .  .  .  was  drafted  a  proposal  to  the 
effect  that  the  whole  of  the  city  and  port  of 
Hamburg  should  be  included  in  the  Zoll  Verein." 
After  long  and  earnest  discussion  the  proposition 
was  adopted  by  the  Senate  and  the  House  of 
Burgesses.  "  The  details  for  carrying  into  effect 
this  conclusion  have  occupied  seven  years,  and 
the  event  was  finally  celebrated  with  great  pomp, 
the  Emperor  William  II.  coming  in  person  to 
enhance  the  solemnity  of  the  sacrifice  brought 
by  the  burghers  of  the  erst  free  city  for  the  com- 
mon weal  of  the  German  Fatherland.  .  .  .  The 
last  and  only  privilege  the  three  once  powerful 
Hanseatic  cities  retain  is  that  of  being  entitled, 
like  the  greatest  States  in  the  empire,  to  send 
their  own  representatives  to  the  Bundesrath  and 
to  the  Keiciistag. " — H.  Zimmern,  The  Hansa 
Toirtii<,  ptvintl'i.  I'h.  8,  note. 

A.  D.  1888-1889.  — Prussian  Free  School 
laws.  See  Eiuhation,  Modkun:  Eui!Ope.\n 
Countries. — Purssi.v;  iss.vissy. 

A.  D.  1889-1890. —  Rupture  between  Em- 
peror William  II.  and  Chancellor  Bismarck. — 
Retirement  of  the  great  Chancellor. — Soon  after 
the  accession  of  William  II.,  signs  of  di.scord  be- 
tween the  young  Emperor  and  the  veteran  states- 
man. Chancellor  Bismarck,  began  to  appear. 
"In  3Iareh,  1889,  the  Minister  of  Finance  had 
drawn  up  a  Bill  for  the  reform  of  the  income  ta.\, 
which  had  been  sanctioned  by  the  Emperor ;  sud- 
denly Prince  Bismarck  interfered,  declaring  that 
it  was  against  the  agrarian  interest,  and  the  Land- 
tag, summoned  e.xpresslj'  to  vote  that  Bill,  was 
dismissed  '  re  inacta. '  Count  Waldersee,  the  Chief 
of  the  General  Staff,  an  eminent  and  independent 
man,  and  standing  high  in  favour,  had  for  j'cars 
been  a  thorn  in  the  Chancellor's  side,  who  looked 
upon  him  as  a  possible  rival ;  he  had  tried  to  over- 
throw him  under  Frederic  III.,  but  had  not  suc- 
ceeded, Jloltke  protesting  that  the  general  was 
indispensable  to  the  arm_v.  AV'hen  Waldersee,  in 
the  summer  of  1889,  accompanied  the  Emperor  to 
Norway,  a  letter  appeared  in  the  Hamburger 
Nachrichten,  to  the  effect  that  in  a  Alemoir  he 
had  directed  his  sovereign's  attention  to  the 
threatening  character  of  the  Russian  armaments, 
and  had  advised,  in  contradiction  to  the  Chancel- 
lor's policy,  the  forcing  of  war  upon  Russia. 
The  Count  from  Trondlijem  addressed  a  tele- 
graphic denial  to  the  paper,  stating  that  he  had 
never  presented  such  a  .Alenioir;  but  llie  Nach- 
richten registered  this  declaration  in  a  garbled 
form  and  in  small  type,  and  the  Norddeulsche 
Zeitung,  which  at  the  same  time  had  published 
an  article,  to  the  effect  that  according  to  General 
von  Clausewitz,  war  is  only  the  conUnuation  of 
a  certain  policy,  and  that  therefore  the  Chief  of 
the  General  Staff  must  needs  be  under  the  order 
of  the  Foreign  Minister,  took  no  notice  of  the 
Count's  ])rotest.  ...  In  the  winter  session  of 
the  Reichstag  the  Government  presented  a  Bill 
tending  to  make  the  law  against  Social-Democracy 


a  permanent  one,  but  even  the  pliant  National 

Liberals  objected  to  the  clause  that  the  jiolice 
should  be  entitled  to  expel  Social-Democrats  from 
the  large  towns.  They  would  have  been  ready 
to  grant  that  permission  for  two  years,  but  the 
Government  did  not  accept  this,  and  the  Bill  fell 
to  the  ground.  The  reason,  which  at  that  time 
was  not  generally  understood,  was,  that  there  ex- 
isted already  a  hitch  between  the  policy  of  the 
Chancellor  and  that  of  the  Emperor,  who  had  ar- 
rived at  the  conviction  that  the  law  against  Social 
Democrats  was  not  oidy  barren,  but  had  increased 
their  power.  This  ditfereuce  was  accentuated  by 
the  Imperial  decree  of  February  4  in  favour  of 
the  protection  of  children's  and  women's  labour, 
which  the  Chancellor  had  steadily  resisted,  and 
by  the  invitation  of  an  international  conference  for 
that  end.  Prince  Bismarck  resigned  the  Alinistry 
of  Commerce,  and  was  replaced  bj-  Herr  von 
Berlepseh.  who  was  to  preside  at  the  conference. 
The  elections  for  the  Reichstag  were  now  at  hand, 
a  new  surprise  was  expected  for  maintaining  the 
majority  obtained  by  the  cry  of  1887;  but  it  did 
not  come,  and  the  result  was  a  crushing  defeat  of 
the  Chancellor.  Perhaps  even  then  the  Emperor 
had  discerned  that  he  could  not  go  on  with  Bis- 
marclv,  and  that  it  would  be  difiicult  to  get  rid 
of  him,  if  he  obtained  another  majority  for  five 
years.  At  least  it  seems  certain  tliat  William  II. 
already  in  the  beginning  of  February  had  asked 
General  von  Caprivi  whether  he  would  be  ready 
to  take  the  Chancellor's  place.  Affairs  were  now 
rapidly  pushing  to  a  crisis.  Bismarck  asked  the 
Emperor  that,  in  virtue  of  a  Cabinet  order  of 
1852,  his  colleagues  should  be  bound  to  submit 
iK'forehand  to  him  any  proposals  of  political 
importance  before  bringing  it  to  the  cognizance 
of  the  Sovereign.  The  Emperor  refused,  and 
insisted  upon  that  order  being  cancelled.  The 
last  drop  which  made  the  cup  overflow  was  an 
interview  of  the  Chancellor  with  Windthorst. 
The  Emperor,  calling  upon  Bismarck  the  next 
morning,  asked  to  hear  what  had  passed  in 
that  conversation ;  the  Cliancellordeclined  to  give 
any  account  of  it,  as  he  could  not  submit  his  in- 
tercourse with  deputies  to  any  control,  and  added 
that  he  was  ready  to  resign." — The  Change  of  Oov- 
ernment  in  Gerinani/  (Fortniyhtly  lieriew,  Au- 
gust, 1890),  pp.  301-304.— "Early  on  the  ITth  of 
JIarch  the  Em|)eror  sent  word  that  lie  was 
waiting  for  Bismarck's  resignation.  The  Prince 
refused  to  resign,  on  grounds  of  conscience  and 
of  self-respect.  .  .  .  The  Emperor  must  dismiss 
him.  A  second  mes.senger  came,  in  the  course 
of  the  clay,  with  a  direct  "order  from  the  Emjicror 
that  the  Prince  should  send  in  his  resignation 
within  a  given  number  of  hours.  At  tlie  same 
time  Bismarck  was  informed  that  the  Emperor 
intended  to  make  him  Duke  of  Lauenburg.  The 
Prince  responded  that  he  might  have  had  that 
title  before  if  he  had  wished  it.  He  was  then 
assured  (referring  to  the  grounds  on  which  he  ' 
had  previously  declined  tlie  title)  that  the  Em- 
peror would  jiledge  him.self  to  secure  such  a 
legislative  grant  as  would  sutlice  for  the  proper 
maintenance  of  the  ducal  dignity.  Bismarck 
declined  this  also,  declaring  that  he  could  not  be 
expected  to  close  such  a  career  as  his  had  been 
'  by  running  after  a  gratuity  such  as  is  given  to 
a  faithful  letter-carrier  at"  New  Year's.'  His 
resignation,  of  course,  he  would  send  in  as  soon 
as  possible,  but  he  owed  it  to  himself  and  to  his- 
tory to  draw  up  a  projjcr   memorial.     This   he 
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took  two  days  to  Tvrite.  ...  lie  has  since  re- 
peatedly (lemainled  the  iiublieation  of  this 
memorial,  but  without  success.  ...  On  INIareh 
20,  the  Emperor,  in  a  most  graciously  worded 
letter  (which  was  immediately  published),  ac- 
cepted Bismarck's  '  resignation. ' .  .  .  The  im- 
mediate nomination  of  his  successor  [General 
von  Caprivi]  forced  Bismarck  to  quit  the  Chan- 
cellor's official  residence  in  such  haste  that  .  .  . 
'  Bismarck  himself  compareil  his  exit  to  the  ex- 
pulsion of  a  German  family  from  Paris  in  1870.'  " 
— Ndtiijii.  March  22,  lS9i{reruiring  'Uns  DeuUehe 
Reich  -iir  Zeit  Irismarck^,'  ron  Dr.  Ilans  Blum). 
A.  D.  1890. — Settlement  of  African  claims 
with  England. — Acquisition  of  Heligoland.  See 
Africa:  A.I).  1884-1891. 


A.  D.  1894. —  Reconciliation  of  Bismarck 
with  the  Emperor. — In  .January,  1894.  the  com- 
plete rupture  of  friendly  relations  between  Prince 
Bismarck  and  the  Emperor,  and  the  Emperor'.s 
government,  which  had  existed  since  thedismissal 
of  the  former,  was  terminated  by  a  dramatic 
reconciliation.  The  Emperor  made  a  peace-ofler- 
ing,  upon  the  occasion  of  the  Prince's  recovery 
from  an  illness,  by  sending  his  congratidations. 
with  a  gift  of  wine.  Prince  Bismarck  respoude<l 
amiably,  and  was  then  invited  to  Berlin,  to  be  en- 
tertained as  a  guest  in  the  royal  palace.  The  in- 
vitation was  accepted,  the  visit  promjitly  made  on 
the  26th  of  .lauuary,  and  an  enthusiastic  rece]ition 
was  accorded  to  the  venerable  ex -chancellor  at 
the  capital,  by  court  and  populace  alike. 


GERMINAL,   The   month.      See   France: 
A.  I).  17!i:!  (<  x-ToiiKii). 
GERONA,  Siege  of.     See  Spain:  A.  D.  1809 

(FElUfrAHV 1  INK). 

GERONTES. — Spartan  senators,  or  members 
of  the  Gerusia.  See  Sparta:  The  CoNSTtTU- 
Tiox,  itc. 

GERONTOCRACY.  SeeHAYTi:  A.  D.  1804 
-188(t. 

GEROUSIA.     SeeGERisiA. 

GERRY,  Elbridge,  and  the  framing  of  the 
Federal  Constitution.  See  United  States  op 
Am.:   a    1).  1787. 

GERRYMANDERING.— "In  the  composi- 
tion of  the  House  of  Ke|u-esentatives  [of  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States]  the  state  legislatures 
play  a  very  important  part.  For  the  purposes 
of  the  election  a  state  is  divided  into  districts 
corresponding  to  the  number  of  representatives 
the  state  is  entitled  to  send  to  Clongrcss.  These 
electoral  districts  are  marked  out  by  the  legisla- 
ture, and  the  division  is  apt  to  be  made  by  the 
preponderating  party  with  an  unfairness  that  is 
at  once  shameful  and  ridicidous.  The  aim,  of 
course,  is  so  to  lay  out  the  districts  'as  to  secure 
in  the  greatest  possible  number  of  them  a  ma- 
jority for  the  party  which  conducts  the  opera- 
tion. This  is  done  sometimes  by  throwing  the 
greatest  possible  number  of  hostile  voters  into  a 
district  which  is  anyhow  certain  to  be  hostile, 
sometimes  b_v  adding  to  a  district  where  parties 
are  equally  divided  some  place  in  which  the  ma- 
jority of  friendly  voters  is  sufficient  to  turn  the 
scale.  There  is  a  district  in  Mississippi  (the  so- 
called  Shoe-String  District)  2.i0  miles  long  by  80 
broad,  and  another  in  Pennsylvania  resembling 
a  dumb-bell.  ...  In  Missouri  a  district  has  been 
contrived  longer,  if  measured  along  its  windings, 
than  the  state  itself,  into  which  as  large  a  num- 
ber as  possible  of  the  negro  voters  have  been 
thrown.'  This  trick  is  called  gerrymandering, 
from  Elbridge  Gcrrj',  of  Massachusetts,  who  was 
vice-president  of  the  United  States  from  1813  to 
1817.  It  seems  to  have  been  first  devised  in  1788 
by  the  enemies  of  the  Federal  Constitution  in 
Virginia,  in  order  to  prevent  the  election  of  .lames 
Madison  to  the  first  Congress,  and  fortunately  it 
was  unsuccessful.  It  was  introduced  some  years 
afterward  into  Massachusetts.  In  1812.  while 
Gerry  was  governor  of  that  state,  the  Uepubliean 
legislature  redistributed  the  districts  in  such 
wise  that  the  shapes  of  the  towns  forming  a 
single  district  in  Essex  county  gave  to  the  dis- 
trict a  somewhat  drag(m-like  contour.  This  was 
Indicated  upon  a  map  of  Mass.ichusetts  which 
Benjamin  Russell,  an  ardent  Federalist  and  editor 


of  the  'Centinel,'  hung  up  over  tlie  desk  in  his 
office.  The  celebrated  painter,  Gilbert  Stuart, 
coming  into  the  ottice  one  day  and  observing  the 
uncouth  figure,  added  with  his  pencil  a  liead, 
wings  and  claws,  and  exclaimed,  '  That  will  do 
for  a  salamander! '  'Better  say  a  Gerrymander!' 
growled  the  editor;  and  the  outlandish  name, 
thus  duly  coined,  soon  came  into  general  cur- 
rency."— J.  Fiske,  Cicil  Gov't  iii  the  U.  S.,  pp. 
210-218. 

Also  in:  J.  Bryce,  The  Am.  Commonwealth, 
V.  1,  /).  121. — J.  W.  Dean,  The  Oerrymatider  (N. 
Eiii).  Hist,  iirid  (iciiciihiriiciil  Req.,  Oct.,  1892). 

GERSCHHEIM,  Battle  of.  See  Germ.^ny: 
A.  D.  1806. 

GERTRUYDENBERG:  Prince  Maurice's 
siege  and  capture  of.  See  Xetheki.axds:  A,  I). 
1.58S-l.^.i);i. 

Conferences  at.     See  France:  A.  D.  1710. 

GERUSIA, OR  GEROUSIA, The.— "There 

is  the  strongest  reason  to  believe  that  among  the 
Dorians,  as  in  all  the  heroic  states,  there  was, 
from  time  immemorial,  a  council  of  elders.  Kot 
only  is  it  utterly  incredible  that  the  Spartan 
council  (called  the  gerusia,  or  senate)  was  first 
instituted  by  Lycurgus,  it  is  not  even  clear  that 
he  introduced  any  important  alteration  in  its  con- 
stitution or  functions.  It  was  composed  of  thirty 
members,  corresponding  to  the  number  of  the 
'  obes, '  a  division  as  ancient  as  that  of  the  tribes, 
which  alone  would  sufiiee  to  refute  the  legend 
that  the  first  council  was  formed  of  the  tliirty 
who  aided  Lycurgus  in  his  enterprise,  even  with- 
out the  conclusive  fact  that  two  of  the  '  obes ' 
were  represented  by  the  kings.  ...  So  far  as 
we  know,  the  twenty-eight  colleagues  of  the 
kings  were  always  electctl  by  the  people,  with- 
out regard  to  any  qualification  besides  age  and 
personal  merit.  'The  mode  of  election  breathes  a 
spirit  of  primitive  simplicity:  the  candidates, 
who  were  required  to  have  reached  the  age  of 
sixty,  presented  themselves  in  succession  to  the 
assembly,  and  were  received  with  applause  ])i'o- 
portioned  to  the  esteem  in  which  they  were  held 
b_v  their  fellow-citizens.  These  manifestations  of 
popular  feeling  were  noted  by  persons  appointed 
for  the  purpose,  who  were  shut  up  in  an  adja- 
cent room,  where  they  could  hear  the  shouts, 
but  could  not  see  the  competitors.  He  who  in 
their  judgment  had  been  greeted  with  the  loud- 
est plaudits,  won  the  prize  —  the  highest  dignity 
in  the  commonwealth  next  to  the  throne.  The 
senators  held  their  office  for  life." — C.  Thirlwall. 
Hint,  of  Greece,  ch.  8  (r.  1). 
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Also  in:  G.  F.  Schoman,  Antiij.  of  Greece: 
The  State,  pt.  3,  ch.  1.— See,  also,  Sparta:  The 
Constitution,  &c. 

GES  TRIBES,  The.  See  American  Abo- 
rigines:  Tri'I. — GlAHANI. — TUPUYAS. 

GESITHS.— GESITHCUND.  See  Comi- 
TATUS:  and  ENcr.AND:  A.  D.  958. 

GESORIACUM.— The  principal  Roman  port 
aud  naval  station  on  the  Gallic  side  of  the  Eng- 
lish Channel  —  afterwards  called  Bononia  —  mod- 
ern Boulogne.  "  Gesoriacum  was  the  terminus 
of  the  great  highway,  or  military  marching  road, 
which  had  been  constructed  by  Agrippa  across 
Gaul." — II.  JI.  Scarth.  Romdn  Britain,  ch.  4. 

GETA,  Roman  Emperor,  A.  D.  211-312. 

GET.iE,  The.  See  Dacia;  Thracians;  Sar- 
matia;  anil  Ootks,  Origin  op. 

GETTYSBURG,  Battle  of.  See  United 
States  of  Am.  :  A.  D.  1803  (June— July:  Penn- 
sylvania). 

GETULIANS,  The.     See  Libyans. 

GEWISSAS,  The.— This  was  the  earlier 
name  of  the  West  Saxons.  See  England:  A.  D. 
477-027. 

GHAZNEVIDES,  OR  GAZNEVIDES. 
See  Turks:  A.  I),  iiyy-1183. 


GHENT  :  A.  D.  1337. — Revolt  under  Jacques 
Van  Arteveld.  See  Flanders:  A.  l5.  1335- 
1337. 

A.  D.  1345. — The  end  of  Jacques  Van  Arte- 
veld.    See  Flanders:  A.  I).  1345. 

A.  D.  1379-1381. — The  revolt  of  the  White- 
Hoods. — The  captaincy  of  Philip  Van  Arteveld. 
See  Flanders:  A.  I).  137!i-1381. 

A.  D.  1382-1384. — Resistance  to  the  Duke 
of  Burgundy.     See  Flanders:  A.  I).  1383. 

A.  D.  1451-1453. — Revolt  against  the  taxes 
of  Philip  of  Burgundy.— In  14.50.  Philip.  Duke 
of  Burgundy,  having  exhausted  his  usual  reve- 
nues, rich  as  they  were,  by  the  unbounded  ex- 
travagance of  his  court,  laid  a  heavy  tax  on  salt 
in  Flanders.  The  sturdy  men  of  Ghent  were 
little  disposed  to  submit  to  an  imposition  so  hate- 
ful as  the  French  "gabelle";  still  less  when,  the 
next  year,  a  new  duty  on  grain  was  demanded 
from  them.  They  rose  in  revolt,  put  on  their 
white  hoods,  and  prepared  for  war.  It  was  an 
unfortunate  contest  for  them.  They  were  de- 
feated in  nearly  every  engagement;  each  en- 
counter was  a  massacre,  with  no  quarter  given 
on  either  side ;  the  surrounding  country  was  laid 
waste  and  depopidated.  A  final  battle,  fought 
at  Gavre,  orGaveren,  July  33,  1453,  went  against 
them  so  murderously  that  they  sul)mitted  and 
went  on  their  knees  to  the  duke  —  not  metaphoi-i- 
cally,  but  actuallj-.  "The  citizens  were  deprived 
of  the  banners  of  their  guilds;  and  the  duke  was 
henceforward  to  have  an  e(nial  voice  with  them 
in  the  appointment  of  their  magistrates,  whose 
judicial  authority  was  considerably  abridged; 
the  inhabitants  likewise  bound  themselves  to 
liquidate  the  expenses  of  the  war,  and  to  pay  the 
gal)elle  for  the  future."  The  Hollanders  and 
Zealanders  lent  their  assistance  to  the  duke 
against  Ghent,  and  were  rewarded  by  some 
irnpiirtant  concessions. — C.  M.  Davies,  Uist.  of 
Ilolhind,  pt.  3,  ch.  1  (('.  1).— "The  city  lost  her 
jurisdiction,  her  dominion  over  the  surrounding 
countrv.  She  had  no  longer  any  subjects,  was 
reduced  to  a  conuimne.  and  a  eonunune,  too,  in 
ward  two  gates,  walled  up  forever,  were  to  re- 
mind her  of  this  grave  change  of  state.     The 


sovereign  banner  of  Ghent,  and  the  trades'  ban- 
ners, were  handed  over  to  Toison  d'Or,  w'ho  un- 
ceremoniously thrust  them  into  a  sack  and  carried 
them  off."— J.  :Michelet,  JIi.ft.  of  France,  hk.  12, 
ch.  1  (!'.  2). 

A.  D.  1482-1488. — In  trouble  with  the  Aus- 
trian ducal  guardian.  See  Netherlands  :  A.  D. 
1482-1493. 

A.  D.  1539-1540. — The  last  peal  of  the  great 
bell  Roland. —  Once  more,  in  1539,  Ghent  became 
the  scene  of  a  memorable  rising  of  the  people 
against  the  oppressive  exactions  of  their  foreign 
masters.  "  The  origin  of  the  present  dispute  be- 
tween the  Ghenters  and  the  court  was  the  sub- 
sidy of  1,200,000  guilders,  demanded  by  the  gov- 
erness [sister  of  the  emperor  Charles  V.]  in  1.536, 
which  ...  it  was  found  impossible  to  levy  by  a 
general  tax  throughout  the  provinces.  It  was 
tlierefore  divided  in  pro]5(irtional  shares  to  each; 
that  of  Flanders  being  tixed  at  400,000  guilders, 
or  one-third  of  the  whole.  .  .  .  The  citizens  of 
Ghent  .  .  .  persisted  in  I'efusing  the  demand, 
offering,  instead,  to  serve  the  emperor  as  of  old 
time,  with  their  own  troops  assembled  under  the 
great  standard  of  the  town.  .  .  .  The  other  cities 
of  Flanders  showed  themselves  unw-illing  to 
espouse  the  cause  of  the  Ghenters,  who,  finding 
they  had  no  hope  of  support  from  them,  or  of  re- 
dress from  the  emperor,  took  up  arms,  possessed 
themselves  of  the  forts  in  the  vicinity  of  Ghent, 
and  despatched  an  embassy  to  Paris  to  offer  the 
sovereignty  of  their  city  to  the  king."  The 
French  king,  Francis  I.,  not  only  gave  them  no 
encouragement,  but  permitted  the  emperor,  then 
in  Spain,  to  pass  through  France,  in  order  to  reach 
the  scene  of  disturbance  more  promptly.  In  the 
winter  of  1540,  the  latter  presented  himself  be- 
fore Ghent,  at  the  head  of  a  German  army,  and 
the  unhapp}'  city  could  do  nothing  but  yield  it- 
self to  him. — C.  51.  Davies,  Uist.  of  Holland,  pt. 
2,  ch.  5  (!•.  1). —  At  the  time  of  this  unsuccessful 
revolt  and  the  submission  of  the  citv  to  Charles 
v.,  "Ghent  was,  in  all  respects,  one  of  the  most 
important  cities  in  Europe.  Erasmus,  who,  as  a 
Hollander  and  a  courtier,  was  not  likelv  to  be 
partial  to  the  turbulent  Flemings,  asserted  that 
there  was  no  town  in  all  Christendom  to  be  com- 
pared to  it  for  size,  power,  political  constitution, 
or  the  culture  of  its  inhabitants.  It  was,  said 
one  of  its  inhabitants  at  the  epoch  of  the  insur- 
rection, rather  a  country  than  a  cit}-.  ...  Its 
streets  and  squares  were  sjiaeious  and  elegant, 
its  churches  and  other  public  buildings  numerous 
and  splendid.  The  sumptuous  church  of  Saint 
John  or  Saint  Bavou,  where  Charles  V.  had  been 
baptized,  the  ancient  castle  whither  Baldwin 
Bras  de  Per  had  brought  the  daughter  of  Charles 
the  Bald  [see  Flanders:  A.  I).  863],  the  city  hall 
with  its  graceful  Moorish  front,  the  well-known 
belfry,  where  for  three  centuries  had  perched  the 
dragon  sent  by  the  Emperor  Baldwin  of  Flanders 
from  Constantinople,  anil  where  swung  the  fa- 
mous Roland,  whose  iron  tongue  had  called  the 
citizens,  generation  after  generation,  to  arms, 
whether  to  win  battles  over  foreign  kings  at  the 
head  of  their  chivajry,  or  to  plunge  their  swords 
in  each  others'  breasts,  were  all  conspicuous  in  the 
city  and  celebrated  in  the  land.  Especially  the 
great  bell  was  the  object  of  the  burghers'  affec- 
tion, and,  generally,  of  the  sovereign's  haired; 
while  to  ail  it  seemed,  as  it  were,  a  living  his- 
torical personage,  endowed  with  the  human 
powers  and  passions  which  it  had  so  long  directed 
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and  inflamed.  .  .  .  Charles  allowed  a  moiitli  of 
awful  suspense  to  intervene  between  his  arrival 
and  Ills  venifeance.  Despair  and  hope  alternated 
duriiii;'  tlic  interval.  On  the  17th  of  Mareh.  the 
spell  was  broken  by  the  execution  of  1!*  jiersons, 
who  were  beheaded  as  ringleaders.  Un  tlie  29tli 
of  Ajiril,  lie  jironoiuieed  sentence  upon  the  city. 
...  It  annulled  all  the  charters,  privileges,  and 
laws  of  Ghent.  It  confiscated  all  its  public  prop- 
erty, rents,  revenues,  houses,  artillerj-,  munitions 
of  war,  and  in  general  everj'thing  which  the 
coriioration,  or  tlie  traders,  each  and  all,  jjossessed 
in  eonunon.  In  jiarticular,  the  great  bell  Kolaud 
was  condemned  and  sentenced  to  immediate  re- 
moval. It  was  decreed  that  the  400,000  florins, 
which  had  caused  the  revolt,  should  forthwith 
be  paid,  together  with  an  additional  fine  b_v 
Ghent  of  1.50,000,  besides  6,000  a  year,  forever 
after."—,!.  L.  Motley,  The  Him  of  the  Dutch  lie- 
jmlilie,  hit  rod.,  sect.  \\. 

A.  D.  1576.— The  Spanish  Fury.— The 
treaty  of  the  "  Pacification  of  Ghent."  See 
!Nktiii;ui..\nds:  A.  1).  l.')7~)-15TT. 

A.  D.  1584. —  Disgraceful  surrender  to  the 
Spaniards. — Decline  of  the  city.  See  Kethkr- 
J,.\NDs:  A.  I).  l.W-t-l.W). 

A.  D.  1678. —  Siege  and  capture  by  the 
French.  See  Xetiiekl.\nds  (Holl.\nd):  A.  I). 
1GT4-1G78. 

A.  D.  1678. — Restored  to  Spain.  See  Nime- 
GUEN,  Pe.vce  of. 

A.  D.  1706. — Occupied  by  Marlborough.  See 
NETiii;iLi,.\Ni)s:  A.  I).  1700-17(17. 

A.  D.  1708-1709. — Taken  by  the  French  and 
retaken  by  the  Allies.  See  Netiikkl.\xijs: 
A.  1).  17OH-170y. 

A.  D.  1745-1748,— Surrendered  to  the  French, 
and  restored  to  Austria.  See  Netherlands 
(AisTiii.\.\  PiiOviNCES):  A.  D.  1745;  andAix-LA- 
Ch.u'ki.i.e:  A.  I).  174S. 

A.  D.  1814. — Negotiation  of  the  Treaty  of 
Peace  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States.  See  United  States  of  Am.  :  A.D.  1814 
(Deck.mijek). 

GHERIAH,  Battle  of  (1763).  See  India: 
A.  I).  17."i7-1772. 

GHIBELINS.  See  Guelfs  .\^'d  Giiibel- 
lines. 

GHILDE.     See  Grii.DS. 

GHORKAS,  or  GOORKAS,  English  war 
with  the.     See  India:  A.  I).  INO.Vl.SfO. 

GIAN  GALEAZZO,  Lord  of  Milan,  A.  D. 

1.378-i:«m:     Duke,    1390-1403 Gian    Gale- 

azzo  II.,  Duke  of  Milan,  1476-1494. 

GIBBORIM,  The. —  King  David's  chosen 
band  of  six  hundred,  his  heroes,  his  "mighty 
men,"  his  standing  arm  v. — H.  Ewald,  Hist,  of 
brad.  hk.  3. 

GIBEON,  Battle  of.  See  Beth-horon,  Bat- 
tles OF. 

GIBEONITES,  The.— The  Gibeonites  were 
a  "remnant  of  the  Amorites,  and  the  children  of 
Israel  had  sworn  unto  them"  (ii  Samuel  xxi.,  2). 
Saul  violated  the  pledged  faith  of  his  nation  to 
these  people  and  "  sought  to  slay  them."  After 
Saul's  death  there  came  a  famine  which  was  at- 
tributed to  his  crime  against  the  Gibeonites; 
whereupon  David  sought  to  make  atonement  to 
them.  They  would  accept  nothing  but  the  exe- 
cution of  vengeance  upon  .seven  of  Said's  f;imily, 
and  David  gave  up  to  them  two  sons  of  Saul's 
concubine,  Hizpah,  and  five  sons  of  Michel,  the 


daughter    of    Saul,    whom    they    hanged. —  H. 
Ewald,  Ilut.  of  Israel,  bk.  3. 

GIBRALTAR,   Origin   of  the   name.     See 

Spaln:   a.  I).  711-713. 

A.  D.  1309-1460. — Taken  by  the  Christians, 
recovered  by  the  Moors,  and  finally  wrested 
from  them,  after  several  sieges.  See  Sp.\in  : 
A.  1).  1:373-1460. 

A.  D.  1704.— Capture  by  the  English.  See 
Spain:  A.  D.  1703-1704. 

A.  D.  1713,  — Ceded  by  Spain  to  England. 
See  Utrecht:  A.  D.  1712-1714. 

A.  D.  1727. — Abortive  siege  by  the  Span- 
iards.— The  lines  of  San  Roque.  See  Spain: 
A.  1).  1726-1731. 

A.  D.  1780-1782. — Unsuccessful  siege  by  the 
Spaniards  and  French.  See  England:  A.  D. 
1780-17S2. 
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GILBERT,  Sir  Humphrey:  Expedition  to 
Newfoundland.     See  America:  A.  L).  1583. 

GILBOA,  Battles  of.     See  Megiddo. 

GILDO,  Revolt  of.  See  Rome:  A.  D.  396- 
398. 

GILDS.     See  Guilds. 

GILEAD.  See  Jews:  Israel  under  the 
Judges. 

GILLMORE,  General  Q.  A.— Siege  and  re- 
duction of  Fort  Pulaski.  See  United  States 
OF  A.M.  :  A.  D.  1863  (February — April:  Geor- 

Gi.\  —  Fi.ouiD.^) The   siege  of  Charleston. 

See  United  States  of  Am.  :  A.  D.  1863  (July: 
S.    C'arolina),   and  (August  —  December:    S. 

CaI!OI.INA). 

GIOVANNA.     See  .Joanna. 

GIOVANNI  MARIA,  Duke  of  Milan,  A. 
1403-1413. 

GIPSIES.     See  Gypsies. 

GIRONDINS.— GIRONDISTS,  The.  See 
France:  A.  1).  1791  (October);  1791-1793;  1792 
(June — August),  (August),  (September — No- 
vember); 1793  (March — June),  (June),  (July — 
December),  (September — December);  1793- 
1794  (October — April). 

GIRTON  COLLEGE.  See  Education, 
Modern  :  Reforms,  ic. :  1865-1883. 

GITANOS.     See  Gypsies. 

GIURGEVO,  Battle  of  (1595).  See  Balk.\n 
and  Danubian  St.\tes,  14tii-18th   Centuries 

(RoU.MANIA,    ETC.). 

GLADIATORS,  Revolt  of  the.     See  Spar- 

TACUS. 

GLADSTONE  MINISTRIES.  See  Eng- 
land: A.  I).  l.sfiS-1870;  1873-1880  to  1885; 
1885-18S6;  and  1893-1893. 

GLATZ,  Capture  of.  See  Germany:  A.  D. 
1700. 

GLENCO,  Massacre  of.  See  Scotland: 
A.  I).  1093. 

GLENDALE,  Battle  of.  See  United  St.vfes 
OP  Am.  :  A.I).  1863  (June — July:  Virginia). 

GLENDOWER'S  rebellion.  See 
"Wales:  A.  I).  1403-1413. 

GLENMALURE,  Battle  of  (1580).  ScbIre- 
L.vnd:   a.  D.  1559-1603. 

GLE'VUM. —  Glevum  was  a  large  colonial  city 
of  the  Romans  in  Britain,  represented  by  the 
modern  city  of  Gloucester.  It  "  was  a  town  of 
great  importance,  as  standing  not  only  on  the 
Severn,  near  tlie  place  where  it  opened  out  into 
tlie  Bristol  Channel,  but  also  as  being  close  to 
the  great  Roman  iron  district  of  the  Forest  of 
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Dean." — T.  Wright,  CM,  Roman  and  Saxon, 
ch.  o. 

GLOGAU,  The  storming  of  (1642).  See 
Germany:  A,  D.  1640-1G45. 

GLOSSATORS,  The.  See  Bologna;  IItii 
Centl'ky. — .SfiiooL  OF  Law. 

GLOUCESTER,  Origin  of.     See  Glevum. 
A.  D.  1643. — Siege  of.    See  England:  A.  D. 
1643  (.VrcusT — SErTF.MnER). 

GLYCERIUS,  Roman  Emperor  (Western), 
A,  D.  478-474. 

GNOSTICS— GNOSTICISM.— "In  a  word 
.  .  .  Gnosticism  was  a  philosopliy  of  religion; 
but  in  what  sense  was  it  tliis '!  The  name  of 
Gnosticism —Gnosis — does  not  belong  exclu- 
sively to  the  group  of  phenomena  witli  whose 
historical  explanation  we  are  here  concerned. 
Gnosis  is  a  genera!  idea;  it  is  only  as  detiued  in 
one  particular  manner  that  it  signifies  Christian 
Gnosticism  in  a  special  sense ;  Gnosis  is  higlier 
Knowledge,  Knowledge  that  has  a  clear  percep- 
tion of  the  foundations  on  wliich  it  rests,  and  the 
manner  in  which  its  structure  has  been  built  up ; 
a  Knowledge  that  is  completely  that  which,  as 
Knowledge,  it  is  called  to  be.  In  this  sense  it 
forms  the  natural  antithesis  to  Pistis,  Faith 
[whence  Pistics,  believing  Christians] ;  if  it  is 
desired  to  denote  Knowledge  in  its  specific  differ- 
ence from  faith,  no  word  will  mark  the  distinc- 
tion more  significantly  than  Gnosis.  But  we 
find  that,  even  in  this  general  sense,  the  Know- 
ledge termed  Gnosis  is  a  religious  Knowledge 
rather  than  any  other;  for  it  is  not  speculative 
Knowledge  in  general,  but  only  such  as  is  con- 
cerned witli  religion.  ...  In  its  form  and  con- 
tents Christian  Gnosticism  is  the  expansion  and 
development  of  Alexandrian  religious  philoso- 
phy ;  which  was  itself  an  offshoot  of  Greek  phi- 
losophy. .  .  .  The  fundamental  character  of 
Gnosticism  in  all  its  forms  is  dualistic.  It  is  its 
sharply -defined,  all-pervading  dualism  that,  more 
than  anything  else,  marks  it  directly  for  an  off- 
spring of  paganism.  ...  In  Gnosticism  the  two 
principles,  spirit  and  matter,  form  the  great  and 
general  antithesis,  within  the  bounds  of  which 
the  systems  move  with  all  that  they  contain.  .  .  . 
A  further  leading  Gnostic  conception  is  the 
Demiiu'gus.  The  two  highest  jirinciples  being 
spirit  anil  matter,  and  the  true  conception  of  a 
creation  of  the  world  being  thus  excluded,  it 
follows  in  the  Gnostic  sj'stems,  and  is  a  charac- 
teristic feature  of  tlu'm,  that  they  separate  the 
creator  of  the  world  from  the  supreme  God,  and 
give  him  a  position  subordinate  to  the  latter. 
He  is  therefore  rather  the  artificer  than  the  creator 
of  the  world.  .  .  .  The  oldest  Gnostic  sects  are 
without  doubt  those  whose  name  is  not  derived 
from  a  special  founder,  but  only  stand  for  the 
general  notion  of  Gnosticism.  Such  a  name  is 
that  of  the  Ophites  or  Naassenes.  The  Gnostics 
are  called  Ophites,  brethren  of  the  Serpent,  not 
after  the  serpent  with  which  the  fathers  com- 
pared Gnosticism,  meaning  to  indicate  the  danger- 
ous poison  of  its  doctrine,  and  to  suggest  that  it 
was  the  hydra,  which  as  soon  as  it  lost  one  head 
at  once  put  forth  another;  but  because  the  ser- 
pent was  the  accepted  symbol  of  their  lofty 
Knowledge.  .  .  .  The  first  priests  and  supporters 
of  the  dogma  were,  according  to  the  author  of 
the  Philosophoumena,  the  so-called  Naassenes  — 
a  name  derived  fron\  the  Hebrew  name  of  the 


serpent.  They  afterwards  called  themselves 
Gnostics,  because  thej'  asserted  that  they  alone 
knew  tlie  things  that  arc  deepest.  From  this 
root  the  one  heresy  divided  into  various  branches ; 
for  though  these  heretics  all  taught  a  like  doc- 
trine, their  dogmas  were  various." — F.  C.  Baur, 
T/ie  Church  Jlist.  of  the  First  Three  Centuries,  v. 
1,  jip.  187-202. — "Bigotry  has  destroyed  their' 
[the  Gnostics']  writings  so  thoroughly,  that  we 
know  little 'of  them  except  from  hostile  sources. 
They  called  themselves  Christians,  but  cared 
little  for  the  authority  of  bishops  or  apostles, 
and  borrowed  freel}'  from  cabalists,  Parsees,  as- 
trologers, and  Greek  philosophers,  in  building  up 
their  fantastic  .s.ystems.  .  .  .  Much  as  we  may 
fear  that  the  Gnostic  literature  was  more  re- 
markable for  boldness  in  speculation  than  for 
clearness  of  reasoning  or  respect  for  facts,  it  is  a 
great  pity  that  it  should  have  been  almost  en- 
tirely destroyed  by  ecclesiastical  bigotry." — F. 
JI.  Holland,  7'fie  Rise  of  Intellectnal  Liberty,  ch. 
3,  sect.  6. 

Also  is:  J.  L.  von  Mosheim,  Historical  Coni- 
tnentaries  on  the  State  of  Christianity,  century 
1,  sect.  60-70,  century  2,  sect.  41-65. —C.  "W. 
King,  The  Cfnostics  and  their  Remains.—  A. 
Neander,  General  Hi.9t.  of  the  Christian  Religion 
and  Church,  v.  2. — See,  also,  Docetism. 

GOA,  Acquisition  by  the  Portuguese  (1510). 
See  India:  A.  1).  141)S-l.^si). 

GODERICH  MINISTRY,  The.  See  Eng- 
LAN1>:    A.  D.  l«7-isis, 

GODFREY  DE  BOUILLON:  His  crusade 
and  his  kingdom  of  Jerusalem.  Sec  Ciusades: 
A.  D.  lODO-lOyO:  and  .Jeihsalem:  A.  D.  1099, 
and  11)99-1144. 

GODOLO,  Battle  of  (1849).  See  Austrl^: 
A.  I).  1848-1849. 

GODOLPHIN  AND  THE  ENGLISH 
TREASURY.  See  Engl.\nd:  A.  1).  1710- 
1712. 

GOD'WINE,  Earl :  Ascendancy  in  England. 
See  ICNciLANU:  A.  D.  1042-1066. 

GOIDEL,  The.     See  Celts,  The. 

GOITO,  Battles  01(1848).  See  Italy:  A.  D. 
1848-1849. 

GOLD  DISCOVERY  IN  AUSTRALIA. 
See  ArsTUALiA:  A.  I).  is;;ii-is.-,,-). 

GOLD  DISCOVERY  IN  CALIFORNIA. 
See  Calikoknia:  A.  D.  1S48-1849. 

GOLDEN  BIBLE,  The.  See  Mormonism; 
A.  1).  iso.vis:!!!, 

GOLDEN  BOOK  OF  VENICE.  See  Ven- 
ice: A.  D.  10:K-1:!19. 

GOLDEN  BOUGH,  The.  See  Arici.\x 
Grove. 

GOLDEN  BULL,  Byzantine.— A  document 
to  which  tlie  emperor  attaclicd  his  golden  seal 
was  called  by  the  Byzantines,  for  that  reason,  a 
chrysobulum  or  golden  bull.  The  term  was 
adopted  in  the  Western  or  Holj'  Roman  Emjiire. 
■ — G.  Finlav,  Hist,  of  the  Bi/zantine  and  (!re<k 
Empins.  jiW). 

GOLDEN  BULL  OF  CHARLES  IV.,The. 
See  Germ.anv:  A.  D.  1347-1493;  and  13tu 
Century. 

GOLDEN  BULL  OF  HUNGARY.  See 
Ill-NOARV:  A.  1).  1114-1301. 

GOLDEN  CHERSONESE.     See  Ciiryse. 

GOLDEN  CIRCLE,  Knights  of  the.— 
"David  Christy  jiublisheil  his  'Cotton  is  King' 
in  the  year  [1S.')6]  in  which  Buclianan  was  elected 
[President  of  the  United  States],  and  the  Knights 
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of  tlic.  Golden  Circle  upjX'ar  to  have  orfranizfd 
about  tlie  same  time.  The  Golden  Ciiele  had  its 
centre  at  Havana,  Cuba,  and  with  u  radius  of 
sixteen  de.ffrees  (about  1,200  miles)  its  cireum- 
ferenee  toolv  in  Baltimore,  St.  Louis,  about  half 
of  Me.xico,  all  of  Central  America,  and  the  best 
portions  of  the  coast  along  the  Caribbean  Sea. 
The  project  was,  to  establish  an  empire  with  this 
circle  for  its  territory,  and  by  controllinj;  four 
great  staples  —  rice,  tobacco,  sugar,  and  cotton  — 
practically  govern  the  commercial  world.  Just 
how  great  a  part  this  secret  organization  played 
in  the  scheme  of  secession,  nobody  that  N\as  not 
in  its  coiui.sels  can  say;  but  it  is  certain  that  il 
boasted,  probably  with  truth,  a  membership  of 
many  thousands." — liossitcr  Johnson,  i^lmrt  JJixt. 
of  thf  Wiir  (if  ><cci'sni(Jii,  ]>.  24. — During  the  Ameri- 
can Civil  War,  the  Order  of  the  Knichts  of  the 
Golden  Circle  was  extended  (1862-1804)  through 
the  Northern  States,  as  a  secret  treasonable  or- 
ganization, in  aid  of  the  Southern  Kebellion. 
See  Uniticd  States  op  Am.  :  A.  D.  1804  (( )(ToiiEii). 

GOLDEN  FLEECE,  Knights  of  the  Order 
of  the. —  "  Il  was  on  llie  occasion  of  his  marriage 
[A.  I).  1430J  that  Philip  [Philip  the  Good,  Duke 
of  Burgundy,  Count  of  Flanders,  etc.],  desirous 
of  instituting  a  national  order  of  knighthood, 
chose  for  its  insignia  a  '  golden  fleece,'  with  the 
motto,  'Prelium  non  vile  laborum,'  —  not  to  be 
condemned  is  the  reward  of  labour.  .  .  .  For 
the  tirst  time  labour  was  given  heraldic  lionours. 
The  pride  of  the  country  had  beconie  lailcn  wilh 
industrial  r<'Collecti(ins,  its  bojie  full  of  industrial 
triiimjihs;  if  feudalism  would  keep  its  hold,  it 
must  adopt  or  affect  the  national  feeling.  No 
longer  despised  was  the  recompense  of  toil; 
upon  the  honour  of  knighthood  it  should  so  be 
sworn ;  nay  knighthood  wordil  hencefortli  wear 
appended  to  its  collar  of  gold  no  otiier  emblem 
than  its  earliest  and  most  valueil  object  —  a  golden 
fleece."— W.  T.  MeCullagh,  Jndiix/roil  I'lixt.  <f 
Free  2^'iitinii.i,  r.  2,  c/i.  10.  —  "This  order  of  frater- 
nity, of  equality  between  nobles,  in  which  the 
duke  was  admonished,  'chaptered,'  just  the  same 
as  any  other,  this  council,  to  which  lie  pretended 
toconununieate  hisalfairs,  was  at  bottom  a  tril)u- 
nal  where  the  haughtiest  found  the  duke  their 
judge;  he  coidd  honour  or  disliouour  them  b_y  a 
sentence  of  tlie  order.  Their  scutcheon  answered 
for  them;  hung  up  in  St.  Jean's,  Ghent,  it  could 
either  be  erased  or  blackened.  .  .  .  The  great 
easily  consoled  themselves  for  degradation  at 
Paris  by  lawyers,  when  they  were  glorified  by 
the  duke  of  li\irgundy  in  a  court  of  chivalry  in 
which  kings  took  their  seat." — J.  Michelet,  JJiril. 
of  France,  bk.  12,  (■/(.  4. — "The  number  of  the 
members  was  originidly  fixed  at  31,  including 
the  sovereign,  as  the  head  and  chief  of  tlie  insti- 
tution. They  were  to  be:  '  Gentilshommes  dc 
nom  et  d'arines  sans  reproche. '  In  1510,  Pope 
Leo  X.  con.scnted  to  increase  the  number  to  .53, 
including  the  head.  After  the  accession  of 
Charles  v.,  in  1550,  the  Austro-Spanish,  or,  rather, 
the  iSp!uiisli-Dutch  line  of  the  house  of  Austria, 
remained  in  possession  of  the  Order.  In  1700, 
the  Emperor  Cliaiies  VI.  and  King  Philip  of 
Spain  both  laid  claim  to  it.  ...  It  now  passes 
by  the  respective  names  of  the  Spanish  or  Aus- 
trian 'Order  of  the  Golden  Fleece,'  according  to 
the  country  where  it  is  issued. " — Sir  B.  Burke, 
Bonk  of  Orders  of  Kiii(ilithoo(l,  p.  0. 

Also  in:  J.  F.  Kirli,  Jlisf.  (fClmrh.i  the  Dohl, 
Ik.  1,  c!i.  2. 


GOLDEN  GATE,  The.—  'The  Bay  of  San 
Francisco  is  separated  by  [from]  the  sea  by  low 
mountain  ranges.  Looking  from  tlie  peaks  of 
tlie  Sierra  Nevada,  the  coast  mountains  ))resent 
an  apparently  continuous  line,  with  only  a  single 
gap,  resembling  a  mountain  pass.  This  is  the 
entrance  to  the  great  bay.  .  .  .  On  the  south, 
the  bordering  mountains  come  down  in  a  narrow 
ridge  of  broken  hills,  terminating  in  a  precipitous 
])oiiit,  against  wliicli  the  sea  lireaks  lieavil)'.  On 
the  norlliern  side,  the  mountain  presents  a  bold 
promontory,  rising  in  a  few  miles  to  a  lieight  of 
two  or  three  thousand  feet.  Between  these 
jioiMls  is  the  strait  —  about  one  mile  broad  in  the 
narrowest  part,  and  five  miles  long  from  the  sea 
to  the  bay.  To  this  Gate  I  gave  the  name  of 
Chrysopyhr,  or  Golden  Gate;  for  the  same  rea- 
sons that  the  harbor  of  Byzantium  (Constanti- 
no])le  afterwards),  was  calletl  Chrysoceras,  or 
Golden  Horn.  Passing  through  this  gale,  the 
bay  opens  to  the  right  and  left,  extending  in 
each  direction  about  35  miles,  making  a  total 
length  of  more  than  70,  and  a  coast  of  about  275 
miles." — J.  C.  Fremont,  Memoirs  of  my  life,  t.  1, 
p.  512. 

GOLDEN  HORDE,  The.  See  Mongols: 
A.  I).  1238-1301. 

GOLDEN  HORN,  The.     See  Byzantium. 

GOLDEN  HORSESHOE,  Knights  of  the. 
See  ViiioiMA:  A.  1).  1710-1710. 

GOLDEN  HOUSE,  The.— The  imperial  pal- 
ace at  Home,  as  restored  hy  Nero  after  the  great 
fire,  was  called  the  Golden  IIou.se.  It  was  de- 
stroyed by  Vespasian. — C.  JMerivale,  llist.  of  the 
Jli/niiins  under  tlie  Empire,  c/i.  53  aiid  90. 

GOLDEN, OR  BORROMEAN,  LEAGUE, 
The.     See  SwrTZioui.ANl):   A.  1).  1570-1030. 

GOLDEN  SPUR,  Order  of  the.— An  order  of 
kiiinlilliiMxl  instituted  in  15."")0  by  Pope  Paul   III. 

GOLDSBORO,  General  Sherman's  march 
to.  See  I'.MTEU  States  op  Am.  :  A.  I).  1805 
(FEiUiiAUY  —  IMaucii:  The  Cakolinas),  and 
(FEimiAuv — ^Iaucii:  N.  Cakolina). 

GOLIAD,  Massacre  at  (1836).  See  Texas: 
A.  I).  1824-1830. 

GOLOWSTSCHIN,  Battle  of  (1708).  See 
Scandinavian  States  (Sweden):  A.  I).  1707- 
1718. 

GOLYMIN,  Battle  of  (1806).  See  Gekmany: 
A.  D.  1800-1807. 

GOMER,  OR  OMER,  The.     See  Epiiail 

GOMERISTS.  See  Netherlands:  A.  D. 
1003-1010. 

GOMPHI. — Gomphi,  a  city  on  the  border  of 
Thessaly,  sliut  its  gates  against  Ciesar,  shortly 
before  ilie  battle  of  Pharsalia.  lie  halted  one 
d;iy  in  his  march,  stormed  the  town  and  gave  it 
n|i"  to  his  soldiers  to  be  sacked. — G.  Long,  JJe- 
rliiie  of  tlie  Ilniiuin  liepulilic,  v.  5,  eh.  15. 

GONDS,  The.     See  India:  The  aboriginal 

INlIAItlTANTS. 

GONFALONIERE.     See  Carroccio. 

GONZAGA,  The  House  of.—"  The  house  of 
Gonzaga  held  sovereign  power  at  3Iantua,  fir.st 
as  captains,  then  as  marquesses,  then  as  dukes, 
for  nearly  400  years"  (1328-1708).— E.  A.  Free- 
man. Ilistoricnl  Geoq.  of  Evrope,  v.  1,  ji.  243. 

GOOD  ESTATE  OF  RIENZI,  The.  See 
Uo.me:  a.  I).  1347-1354. 

GOOD  HOPE,   Cape   of:      The    Discovery 

and  the  Name.    See  Portugal  :  A.  D.  1403-1498. 
The  Colonization.     See  South  Africa. 
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GOORKAS,  OR  GURKHAS,  OR  GHOR- 
KAS,  The.  8cc  India:  The  Aboriginal  In- 
UAiiiTANTs;  anil  A.  I).  l.SII.-)-lS16. 

GOOROO,  OR  GURU.     Sic  Sikiis. 

GORDIAN    I.  and    U.,    Roman    Emperors, 

A.  IJ.  2'.j>i Gordian    HI.,  Roman   Emperor, 

A.  D.  ■2:i)i-2U. 

GORDIAN  KNOT,  Cutting  the.—  It  was 
about  February  or  Jlarch  333  B.  C,  when  Alex- 
ander reached  Gordium;  where  lie  appears  to 
have  halted  for  some  time,  givinur  to  the  troops 
which  had  bei'n  with  him  in  Pisidia  a  repose 
doubtless  needful.  While  at  Gordium,  he  per- 
formed the  mcnioralile  exploit  familiarly  known 
as  the  cutting  of  the  Gordian  knot.  There  was 
preserved  in  the  citadel  an  ancient  waggon  of 
rude  structvire,  said  b^'  the  legend  to  have  once 
belonged  to  tlie  peasant  Gordius  and  his  son 
Midas  —  the  primitive  rustic  kings  of  Phrygia, 
designated  as  such  by  the  Gods  and  chosen  by 
the  people.  The  cord  (composed  of  fibres  from 
the  bark  of  the  cornel  tree),  attaching  the  yoke  of 
this  waggon  to  the  i)ole,  was  so  twisted  and  en- 
tangled as  to  form  a  knot  of  .singular  complexity, 
which  no  one  had  ever  been  able  to  untie.  An 
oracle  had  pronoiuiced,  that  to  the  person  who 
should  untie  it  the  empire  of  Asia  was  destined. 
.  .  .  Alexander,  on  inspecting  the  knot,  was  as 
much  perplexed  as  others  had  been  before  him, 
until  at  length,  in  a  fit  of  impatience,  he  drew 
his  sword  and  severed  the  cord  in  two.  By 
everyone  this  was  accepted  as  a  solution  of  the 
problem." — G.  Grote,  Jlist.  of  Oreece,  pt.  2,  '•//.  93. 

GORDON,     General     Charles    George,    in 

China.     See  China:  A.  D.  18.50-1.H04 In  the 

Soudan.  See  Egypt;  A.  D.  1870-1883,  and 
188-1-1885. 

GORDON  RIOTS,  The.  See  Engl.\nd: 
A.  I).  ITTS-lTsil. 

GORDYENE,  OR  CORDYENE,  OR  COR- 
DUENE.— The  tribes  of  the  t'arduelii  wliicli 
anciently  occujiied  the  region  of  northern  Jleso- 
potamia,  east  of  the  Tigris,  have  given  their 
name  ])ermanently  to  the  country,  but  in  vari- 
ously modified  forms.  In  the  Greek  and  Roman 
period  it  was  known  as  Gordj'cne,  Cordyene, 
Corduene;  at  the  present  day  it  is  Kurdis- 
tan. Under  the  Parthian  domination  in  Asia, 
Gordyene  was  a  tributar}-  kingdom.  In  the  early 
part  of  the  last  century  B.  C.  it  was  conquered 
by  Tigranes,  king  of  Armenia,  who  chose  a  site 
within  it  for  building  his  vast  new  capital, Tigrano- 
certa,  to  populate  which  twelve  Greek  cities  were 
stripped  of  inhabitants.  It  was  included  among 
the  conquests  of  Trajan  for  the  Romans,  but  re- 
linquished by  Hadrian. — G.  Rawlinson,  Si-ith 
Great  Oneidal  Monarchy,  cli.  10,  (tnd  after. — See, 
also,  f'Arairciii,  The. 

GORGES,  Sir  Ferdinando,  and  the  coloniza- 
tion of  Maine.  See  Nkw  Eni.ii. and:  A.  1).  1G21- 
1631,  mill  l(i3r);  also  Maine:  A.  D.  1639. 

GORM,  King  of  Denmark,  A.  D.  883-941. 

GOROSZLO,  Battle  of  (i6oi).  See  B.\lkan 
AND  Dam-bian  States:  Htii-ISth  Centctries 

(Roi'MANIA.  iV-C). 

GORTYN.     See  Crete. 

GOSHEN,  Land  of.     See  Jews:  The  Route 

OF  THE  EXdDrs. 

GOSNOLD'S  VOYAGE  TO  NEW  ENG- 
LAND.    SeeA.MEUiCA:   A.  D.  1602-160.">. 

GOSPORT  NAVY  YARD,  Abandonment 
and  destruction  of  the.  See  United  St.\tes  of 
Am.  :   A.  1).  1861  (Al-IUL) 


GOTHA,  Origin  of  the    Dukedom   of.     See 

Saxony:  A.  1).  1  isii-i.-i.-,:i. 

GOTHI  MINORES,  The.  See  Goths:  A.  D. 
341-381. 

GOTHIA,  in  central  Europe.  See  Goths 
(Visigoths):  A.  1).  376. 

GOTHIA,  in  Gaul. — Scptimania,  the  strip  of 
land  along  the  .Mediterranean  between  the  Pyre- 
nees and  the  Rhone,  was  the  last  possession  of 
the  Goths  in  Gaul,  and  the  name  Gotliia  became 
for  a  time  attached  to  it. — E.  A.  Freeman,  Hint. 
Geocj.  of  En  rope.  eh.  5,  sect.  5. — See  Goths  (Visi- 
goths)': A.  T).  419-4.51. 

GOTHINI,  The.— TheGotini  or  Gotliini  were 
a  people  of  ancient  German}'  who  "are  probably 
to  be  jilaced  in  Silesia,  about  Breslau."  ■'Tlie 
Gotini  and  Osi  [who  held  a  part  of  modern  Gal- 
licia,  under  the  Carpathian  mountains]  arc  proved 
b}'  their  respective  Gallic  and  Paunonian  tongues, 
as  well  as  by  the  fact  of  their  enduring  tribute, 
not  to  be  Germans.  .  .  .  TheGotini,  to  complete 
their  degradation,  actually  work  iron  mines." — 
Tacitus,  Minor  W'/rks,  trans,  by  Church  and Brod- 
ribh :   Tlie  Germany,  with  qeoq.  notes. 

GOTHLAND  IN  SWeDEN.  See  Goths: 
Origin  of  the. 

GOTHONES,  The.— a  tribe  in  ancient  Ger- 
many, nientiuned  by  Tacitus.  They  "probably 
dwelt  on  cither  side  of  the  Vistula,  the  Baltic 
being  their  northern  boundary.  Consequently, 
their  settlements  would  coincide  with  portions  "of 
Pomerania  and  Prussia.  Dr.  Latham  thinks  they 
were  identical  with  the  »Estii." — Church  anil 
Brodribb,  Geofi.  Notes  to  the  Germany  eif  Tacitus. 
— See  Goths,  OniGix  of  the. 


GOTHS,  Origin  of  the. —  "The  Scandinavian 
origin  of  the  Goths  has  given  rise  to  much  dis- 
cussion, and  has  been  denied  b_y  several  eminent 
modern  scholars.  The  only  reasons  in  favor  of 
their  Scandinavian  origin  are  the  testimony  of 
.Jornandes  and  the  existence  of  the  name  of  Goth- 
land in  Sweden;  but  the  testimony  of  Jornandes 
contains  at  the  best  only  the  tradition  of  the 
people  respecting  their  origin,  which  is  never  of 
much  value ;  and  the  mere  fact  of  the  existence 
of  the  name  of  Gothland  in  Sweden  is  not  suf- 
ficient to  prove  that  this  country  was  the  original 
abode  of  the  people.  When  the  Romansfirst 
saw  the  Goths,  in  the  reign  of  Caracalla,  they 
dwelt  in  the  land  of  the  Geta'  [on  the  northern 
side  of  the  lower  Danube].  Hence  Jornandes. 
Procopius.  and  many  other  writers,  both  ancient 
and  modern,  supposed  the  Goths  to  be  the  same 
as  the  Get*  of  the  earlier  historians.  But  the 
latter  writers  always  regarded  the  Geta;  as  Thra- 
cians;  and  if  their  opinion  was  correct,  they 
could  have  had  no  connection  with  the  Goths. 
Still,  it  is  a  startling  fact  that  a  nation  called 
Gothi  should  liave  emigrated  from  Germany,  and 
settled  accidentally  in  the  country  of  a  people 
with  a  name  so  like  their  own  as  that  of  Geta?. 
This  may  have  happened  by  accident,  but  ccr- 
tainl}'  all"  the  probabilities  are  against  it.  Two 
hypotheses  have  been  brought  forward  in  modern 
times  to  meet  this  difficulty.  One  is  that  of 
Grimm,  in  his  History  of  the  German  Language, 
who  supiHises  that  there  was  no  migration  of  the 
Goths  at  all,  that  they  were  on  the  Lower  Danube 
from  the  beginning,  and  that  they  were  known 
to  the  earlier  Greek  and  Latin  writers  as  Gct:e: 
but  the  great  ob.iection  to  this  ojiinion  is  tlie  gen- 
eral belief  of  the  earlier  writers  that  the  Geta; 
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were  Thracians,  and  the  latter  -were  certainly  not 
Germans.  The  other  is  that  of  Latham,  who 
supposes,  with  much  ingenuity,  that  the  name  of 
Get,  or  Goth,  was  the  geniTal  nami^  given  by  the 
Slavonic  nations  to  the  IJthuanians.  According 
to  this  theory,  the  Goth-ones,  or  Guth-ones,  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Vistula,  mentioned  by  Tacitus 
and  Ptolemy,  arc  Lithuanians,  anil  tlie  Get-a;,  on 
the  Danube,  belong  to  the  same  nation.  La- 
tham also  believes  that  the  Gotlis  of  a  later  period 
were  Germans  who  migrated  to  the  Danube,  but 
that  they  did  not  bear  the  name  of  Goths  till 
the}'  settled  in  the  country  of  the  Get;e.  See  La- 
tham, The  Germauiaof  Tacitus,  Epil.,p.  x.x.xviii., 
secj." — W.  Smith,  J\'ote  tn  Gil/bun's  Uidine  iiiid 
Fall  of  the  Itoman  Empire,  ch.  10.  —  "The  first 
clear  utterance  of  tradition  among  tlie  Goths 
points  to  Sweden  as  their  home.  It  is  true  that 
this  theorj'  of  the  Swedish  origin  of  the  Goths 
has  of  late  been  strenuously  combatted,  but  until 
it  is  actually  disproved  (if  that  be  possible)  it 
seems  better  to  accept  it  as  a  '  working  liyjiothe- 
sis.'and,  at  the  very  least,  a  legend  which  influ- 
enced the  thoughts  and  feelings  of  tlie  nation 
itself.  Condensing  the  narrative  of  Jornandes 
...  we  get  some  .such  results  as  these:  'The 
island  of  Scanzia  [peninsula  of  Norway  and 
Sweden]  lies  in  the  Is'orthern  Ocean,  opposite  the 
mouths  of  the  Vistula,  in  shape  like  a  cedar-leaf. 
In  this  island,  a  warehouse  of  nations  ("officina 
gentium"),  dwelt  the  Gotlis,  with  many  other 
trilies,'  whose  uncouth  names  are  for  the  most 
part  forgotten,  though  the  Swedes,  the  Fins,  the 
Ileruli,  are  familiar  to  us.  'From  this  island 
the  Goths,  under  their  king  Berig,  set  forth  in 
search  of  new  homes.  They  had  liut  three  ships, 
and  as  one  of  these  during  their  passage  always 
lagged  behind,  they  called  her  "Gepanta,"  "the 
torpid  one,"  and  her  crew,  whoever  after  showed 
themselves  more  sluggish  and  clumsy  than  their 
companions  when  they  liecanie  a  nation,  bore  a 
name  derived  from  this  circumstance,  Gcpidae. 
the  Loiterers '. "  Settling,  first,  near  the  mouth  of 
the  Vistula,  these  Gothic  wanderers  increased  in 
numbers  until  they  were  forced  once  more  to  mi- 
grate southward  and  eastward,  seeking  a  larger 
and  more  satisfactory  home.  In  time,  they  reached 
the  shores  of  the  Euxine.  "The  date  of  this  mi- 
gration of  the  Goths  is  uncertain ;  but,  as  far  as 
we  can  judge  from  the  indications  alTorded  by  con- 
temporary Honiau  events,  it  \vas  somewhere  be- 
tween 100  and  200  A.  D.  At  any  rate,  by  the  mid- 
dle of  the  third  century,  we  find  them  firmly  plant- 
ed in  the  South  of  Russia.  They  are  now  divided 
into  three  nations,  the  Ostrogoths  on  the  East,  the 
Visigoths  on  the  West,  the  lazy  Gepidae  a  little  to 
the  rear  —  that  is,  to  the  North  of  both.  ...  It 
is  important  for  us  to  remember  that  these  men 
are  Teutons  of  the  Teutons.  .  .  .  .Moreover,  the 
evidence  of  language  sliows  that  among  the  Teu- 
tonic races  they  belonged  to  the  Low  German 
family  of  peoples;  more  nearly  allied,  that  is  to 
say,  to  the  Dutch,  the  Frieslanders,  and  to  our 
own  Saxon  forefathers,  all  of  whom  dwelt  by 
the  flat  shores  of  the  German  Ocean  or  the  Baltic 
Sea,  than  to  the  Suabians  and  other  High  German 
tribes  who  dwelt  among  the  hills." — T.  Ilodgkin, 
Italy  anil  Jlrr  InraiUrn,  iiitnid.,  ch.  3  (c.  1). 

Also  in  :  T.  Jlommsen,  Uist.  of  Rome,  hk.  8, 
eh.  6. — T.    Smith,  Armiidtis,  pt.   2,   ch.  2. — See, 

also,  V.\ND.\LS. 

Acquisition  of  Bosphorus. — '   The  little  king- 
dom of  Bosphorus,  whose  capital  was  situated  on 


the  straits  through  which  the  Ma;otis  comnmni- 
cates  itself  to  the  Euxine,  was  composed  of  de- 
generate Greeks  anil  half-civilized  barbarians.  It 
subsisted  as  an  independent  state  from  the  time 
of  the  Pcloponnesian  war.  was  at  last  swallowed 
up  by  the  ambition  of  ^Mitliridatcs,  and,  with  the 
rest  of  his  dominions,  sunk  under  the  weight  of 
the  Roman  arms.  From  the  reign  of  Augustus 
the  kings  of  Bosphorus  were  the  humble  but  not 
useless  allies  of  the  empire.  By  presents,  by 
arms,  and  by  a  slight  fortification  drawn  across 
the  isthmus,  they  effectually  guarded,  against  the 
roving  plunderers  of  Sarmatia,  the  access  of  a 
country  which,  from  its  jieruliar  situation  and 
convenient  harbours,  commanded  the  Euxine  Sea 
and  Asia  Minor.  As  long  as  the  sceptre  was  pos- 
sessed bj'  a  lineal  succession  of  kings,  they  acquit- 
ted themselves  of  their  important  charge  with 
vigilance  and  success.  Domestic  factions,  and 
the  fears  or  private  interest  of  oliscure  usurpers 
who  seized  on  the  vacant  throne,  admitted  the 
Goths  [already,  in  the  third  century,  in  possession 
of  the  neighboring  region  aluuit  the  mouth  of 
the  Dnciper]  into  the  heart  of  Bosphorus.  With 
the  acquisition  of  a  superfluous  waste  of  fertile 
soil,  the  conquerors  obtained  the  command  of  a 
naval  force  sufficient  to  transport  their  armies  to 
the  coast  of  Asia." — E.  Giblion,  Decline  (mil  Fall 
of  the  liiioKin  Einjurr.  cli.  10. 

A.  D.  244-251. — First  invasions  of  the  Ro- 
man Empire. — As  early  as  the  reign  of  Alexan- 
der Severus  A.  I).  (222-23.J)  the  Gotlis,  then  in- 
habiting the  Ukraine,  had  troubled  Dacia  with 
incursions;  but  it  was  not  until  the  time  of  the 
Emperor  Philip,  called  the  Arabian  (244-249), 
that  they  invaded  the  Empire  in  force,  passing 
through  Dacia  and  crossing  the  Danube  into 
jMoesia  (Bulgaria).  They  had  been  bribed  by  a 
subsidy  to  refrain  from  pillaging  Roman  terri- 
tory, but  complained  that  their  "  stipendia  "  had 
not  been  paid.  They  made  their  way  without 
opposition  to  the  city  of  Marcianopol'is,  which 
Trajan  had  founded  in  honor  of  his  sister,  and 
which  was  the  capital  of  one  of  the  two  prov- 
inces into  which  Jlo-sia  had  been  divided.  The 
inhabitants  ransomed  themselves  by  the  payment 
of  a  large  sum  of  money,  and  the  barbarians  re- 
tired. But  their  expedition  luid  been  successful 
enough  to  tempt  a  speedy  re]H'titionof  it,  and  the 
year  2.")0  found  them,  again,  in  Jla-sia,  ravaging 
"thecountry  with  little  hindrance.  The  following 
year  they  cro.ssed  the  Ha'mus  or  Balkan  mountains 
and  laid  siege  to  the  important  city  of  Philip- 
popolis  —  capital  of  Thrace,  founded  by  Philip  of 
jiacedon.  Now,  however,  a  cap;dile  and  vigorous 
emperor,  Decius,  was  briefly  wearing  the  Roman 
purple.  He  met  the  Goths  and  fought  them  so 
valiantly  that  30,000  are  said  to  have  been  slain; 
yet  the  victory  remained  with  the  barbarians,  and 
Philippopolis  was  not  saved.  They  took  it  by 
storm,  put  100,000  of  its  inhabitants  to  the  sword 
and  left  nothing  in  the  ruins  of  the  city  worth 
carrj'ing  aw-ay.  Meantime  the  enterprising  Ro- 
man emperor  had  reanimated  and  recruited  his 
troops  and  hail  secured  positions  which  cut  off 
the  retreat  of  the  Gothic  host.  The  peril  of  the 
barbarians  seemed  so  great,  in  fact,  that  they 
offered  to  surrender  their  whole  booty  and  their 
captives,  if  they  might,  on  so  doing,  march  out 
of  the  country  undisturbed.  Decius  sternly  re- 
jected the  proposition,  and  so  jirovoked  his  dan- 
gerous enemies  to  a  despair  which  was  fatal  to 
him,     In  a  terrible  battle  that  was  fought  before 
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the  close  of  the  year  251,  at  a  place  in  Mcesia 
called  Forum  Trebonii,  the  Roman  emperor  per- 
ished, with  the  greater  part  of  his  army.  The 
successor  of  Decius,  Gallus,  made  haste  to  arrange 
a  payment  of  annual  peace-money  to  the  Goths, 
which  persuaded  them  to  retire  across  the  Dan- 
ube.— E.  Gibbon,  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman 
Empire,  ch.  10. 

Also  in:  T.  Hodgkin,  Itahj  and  Her  Invaders, 
introd..  ch.  3  (i\  1). 

A.  D.  258-267.  —  Naval  expeditions  in  the 
East. — Having  acquired  command  of  a  port  and 
a  navy  by  their  conquest  of  or  alliance  with  the 
little  "kingdom  of  Bosporus  in  the  C'hersonesus 
Taurica  (modern  Crimea),  the  Goths  launched 
forth  boldly  upon  a  series  of  naval  marauding 
expeditions,  which  spread  terror  and  destruction 
along  the  coasts  of  the  Euxine,  the  ^Egean  and 
the  straits  between.  The  first  city  to  suffer  was 
Pityus,  on  the  Euxine,  which  they  totally  de- 
stroyed, A.  D.  2.58.  The  next  was  Trebizond, 
which  fell  a  victim  to  the  negligence  with  which 
its  strong  walls  were  guarded.  The  Goths  loaded 
their  ships  w-itli  the  enormous  booty  that  they 
took  from  Trebizond,  and  left  it  almost  a  ruined 
city  of  the  dead.  Another  expedition  reached 
Bithynia,  where  the  rich  and  splendid  cities  of 
Chalcedon,  Xicea,  iSTicomedia,  Prusa,  Apamsea, 
and  others  were  pillaged  and  more  or  less  wan- 
tonly destroyed.  "  In  the  year  267,  another  fleet, 
consisting  of  .500  vessels,  manned  chiefly  by  the 
Goths  and  Heruls  [or  Heruli],  passed  the  Bos- 
phorus  and  the  Hellespcjnt.  They  seized  Byzau- 
tiuiu  and  C'hrysopolis,  and  advanced,  plundering 
the  islands  and  coasts  of  the  yEgean  Sea,  and 
laying  waste  many  of  the  principal  cities  of  the 
Peloponnesus.  C'3'zicus.  Lemnos,  Skj'ros.  Cor- 
inth, Sparta,  and  Argos  are  named  as  having 
suffered  by  their  ravages.  From  the  time  of 
Sylla's  conquest  of  Athens,  a  period  of  nearly 
350  years  had  elapsed,  during  which  Attica  had 
escaped  tlie  evils  of  war;  yet  when  the  Athenians 
were  called  upon  to  defend  their  homes  against 
the  Goths,  they  displayed  a  spirit  worthy  of  their 
ancient  fame.  An  officer,  named  Cleodamus,  had 
been  sent  by  tl;e  government  from  Byzantiiun  to 
Athens,  in  order  to  repair  the  fortifications,  but 
a  division  of  these  Goths  landed  at  the  Pinvus 
and  succeeded  in  carrying  Athens  bv  storm,  be- 
fore any  means  were  taken  for  its  defence.  Dex- 
ippus,  an  Athenian  of  rank  in  the  Roman  service, 
soon  contrived  to  reassemble  the  garrison  of  the 
Acropolis;  and  by  joining  to  it  such  of  the  citi- 
zens as  possessed  some  knowledge  of  military 
discipline,  or  some  spirit  for  warlike  enterprise, 
he  formecl  a  little  army  of  2,000  men.  Choosing 
a  strong  position  in  the  Olive  Grove,  he  circum- 
scril)ed  the  movements  of  the  Goths,  and  so 
harassed  them  by  a  close  blockade  that  they  were 
soon  compelled  to  abandon  Athens.  Cleodanuis, 
who  was  not  at  Athens  when  it  was  surprised, 
had  in  the  meantime  assembled  a  fleet  and  gained 
a  naval  victory  over  a  division  of  the  barbarian 
fleet.  These  reverses  were  a  prelude  to  the  ruin 
of  the  Goths.  A  Roman  fleet  entered  the  Archi- 
pelago, and  a  Roman  army,  under  the  emperor 
Gallienus,  marched  into  Hlyricum ;  the  separate 
divisions  of  the  Gothic  expedition  were  every- 
where overtaken  by  these  forces,  and  destroyed 
in  detail.  During  this  invasion  of  the  empire, 
one  of  the  divisions  of  the  Gothic  army  crossed 
the  Hellespont  into  A.sia.  and  succeedeil  in  plun- 
dering the  cities  of  the  Troad,  and  in  destroying 


the  celebrated  temple  of  Diana  of  Ephesus.  .  .  . 
The  celebrity  of  Athens,  and  the  presence  of  the 
historian  Dexippus,  have  given  to  this  incursion 
of  the  barbarians  a  prominent  place  in  historv; 
but  many  expeditions  are  casually  mentioned 
wliicli  must  have  inflicted  greater  losses  on  the 
Greeks,  and  spread  devastation  more  widely  over 
the  country." — G.  Finlay,  Greece  Under  the  Ro- 
mans, ch.  1,  sect.  14. 

Also  in;  E.  Gibbon,  Decline  and  Fall  of  the 
Roman  Empire,  ch.  10. 

A.  D.  268-270.— Defeat  by  Claudius. — "Clau- 
dius II.  and  his  successor  Aurelian,  notwith- 
standing the  shortness  of  their  reigns,  effectually 
dissipated  the  mosquito-swarms  of  barbarian  in- 
vaders and  provincial  usiu-pers  who  were  ruin- 
ing the  unhapp\'  dominions  of  Gallienus.  The 
two  campaigns  (of  268  and  269)  in  which  the 
Emperor  Claudius  vanquished  the  barbarians 
are  related  with  great  brevity,  and  in  such  a 
shape  that  it  is  not  easy  to  harmonise  even  the 
scanty  details  which  arc  preserved  for  us.  It 
seems  clear,  however,  that  the  Goths  (both  Ostro- 
goths and  Visigoths),  with  all  their  kindred  tribes, 
poured  themselves  upon  Thrace  and  jMacedonia 
in  vaster  numbers  than  ever.  The  previous 
movements  of  these  nations  had  been  probablj' 
but  robber-inroads:  this  was  a  national  immigra- 
tion. ...  A  few  years  earlier,  so  vast  an  irrup- 
tion must  inevitably  have  ruined  the  Roman 
Empire.  But  now,  under  Claudius,  the  arm}', 
once  more  subjected  to  strict  discipline,  had  re- 
gained, or  was  rapidly  regaining,  its  tone,  and 
the  Gothic  multitudes,  vainly  precipitating  them- 
selves against  it,  by  the  ver}'  vastness  of  their 
imwieldy  masses,  hastened  their  own  destruction. 
A  great  battle  was  fought  at  Naissus  (Nisch.  in 
Servia),  a  battle  which  was  not  a  complete  vic- 
tory, which  according  to  one  authority  was  even 
a  defeat  for  the  Romans,  but  since  the  barbarians 
as  an  immediate  conseqiience  of  it  lost  50,000 
men,  their  doubtful  victoiy  maj-  fairly  be  counted 
as  a  defeat.  In  the  next  campaign  they  were 
shut  up  in  the  intricate  passes  of  the  Balkans  by 
the  Roman  cavalry.  Under  the  pressure  of  fam- 
ine they  killed  aiid  eat  the  cattle  that  drew 
their  waggons,  so  parting  with  their  last  chance 
of  return  to  their  northern  homes.  .  .  .At  length 
the  remnants  of  the  huge  host  seem  to  have 
disbanded,  some  to  have  entered  the  service  of 
their  conqueror  as  'foederati,'  and  many  to 
have  remained  as  hired  labourers  to  plough  the 
fields  which  they  had  once  hoped  to  concjuer. 
.  .  .  The  vast  number  of  imburied  corpses  bred 
a  pestilence,  to  which  the  Emperor  fell  a  victim. 
His  successor  Aurelian.  the  conqueror  of  Zenobia 
.  .  .  made  peace  wisely  as  well  .as  war  bravely, 
and,  prudent!}'  determining  on  the  final  abandon- 
ment of  the  Roman  province  of  Dacia,  he  con- 
ceded to  the  Goths  the  undisturbed  possession  of 
that  region  [A.  D.  270],  on  condition  of  their  not 
crossing  the  Danube  to  molest  Moesia.  Trans- 
lating these  terms  into  the  langua.ge  of  modern 
geography,  we  may  say,  roughly,  that  the  re- 
pose of  Servia  and  Bulgaria  was  guaranteed  by 
the  final  separation  from  the  Roman  Empire  of 
Hungary,  Transylvania,  Moldavia,  and  Walla- 
chia,  which  became  from  this  time  forward  the 
acknowledged  home  of  the  Gothic  nation.  .  .  . 
For  about  a  century  (from  270  to  865)  the  Goths 
appear  to  have  been  with  little  exception  at 
peace  with  Rome." — T.  Hodgkin,  Itali/  and  Her 
Incaders,  introd.,  ch.  3. 
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A.  D.  341-381. — Conversion  to  Christianity. 

—  The  iritrodiution  of  Christianity  among  the 
Gotlis  si'cms  to  liave  liegun  while  tliey  -nere  yet 
on  the  nortliern  side  of  the  Danube  and  tlie  Black 
Sea.  It  first  resulted,  no  doubt,  from  the  intlu- 
ence  of  many  Cliristian  captives  who  were  swept 
from  their  homes  in  Ma'sia,  Greece,  and  Asia 
Minor,  and  carried  away  to  spend  their  lives  in 
slavery  among  the  barbarians.  To  these  were 
probably  adiled  a  considerable  number  of  Chris- 
tian refugees  from  Roman  persecution,  before  the 
period  of  Constantine.  But  it  was  not  until  the 
time  of  Ullilas,  the  great  apostle  and  bishop  of 
the  Goths  (supposed  to  have  held  the  ollice  of 
bishop  among  them  from  about  A.  I>.  341  to  3iSl), 
that  the  development  and  organization  of  Chris- 
tianity in  the  Gothic  nation  assumed  importance. 
Ultilas  is  represented  to  have  liecu  a  descendant 
of  one  of  the  Christian  captives  alluded  to  above. 
Either  as  an  ambassador  or  as  a  hostage,  he  seems 
to  have  passed  some  ye.ars  in  his  early  manhood 
at  Constantinople.  There  he  acquired  a  familiar 
knowledge  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  languag<'S. 
and  became  fitted  for  his  great  work  —  the  reduc- 
ing of  the  Gothic  language  toa  written  form. with 
an  alphabet  partly  invented,  partly  adajited  from 
the  Greek,  and  the  translation  of  the  Bible  into 
that  tongue.  The  early  labors  of  Ultilas  among 
his  comitrymen  beyond  the  Danube  were  inter- 
rupted by  an  outbreak  of  persecution,  which 
drove  him,  w  ith  a  considerable  boily  of  Christian 
Goths,  to  .seek  shelter  within  the  Konian  empire. 
They  were  permitted  to  settle  in  Jbesia.  at  the 
foot  of  the  Balkans,  round  about  Nicopolis,  and 
near  the  site  of  modern  Tirnova.  There  they 
acquired  the  name  of  the  Gothi  Minores,  or 
Lesser  Goths.  From  this  Gothic  settlement  of 
Ulfilas  in  Mn^sia  the  alphabet  and  written  lan- 
guage to  which  he  gave  form  have  been  called 
Mopso-Gothie.  The  Bible  of  Ultilas  — the  first 
missionary  translation  of  the  Scriptures  —  with 
the  personal  labors  of  the  apostle  and  his  dis- 
ciples, were  powerfully  intlueutial.  without  doubt, 
in  the  Christianizing  of  the  whole  body  of  the 
Goths,  anil  of  their  German  neighbors,  likewise. 
But  Ulfilas  had  imbibed  the  doctrines  of  Arian- 
ism.  or  of  Semi-Arianism,  at  Constantinople,  and 
he  eomnniiiicated  that  heresy  (as  it  was  branded 
by  the  Athanasian  triumph)  to  all  the  barbarian 
world  within  the  range  of  Gothic  influence.  It 
followed  that,  when  the  kingdoms  of  the  Goths, 
the  Vandals,  and  the  Burgundians  were  estab- 
lished in  the  west,  they  had  to  contend  with  the 
hostility  of  the  orthodox  or  Catholic  western 
church,  and  w'ere  tindermined  by  it.  That  hos- 
tility had  much  to  do  with  the  breaking  down 
of  tiiose  states  and  with  the  better  success  of  the 
orthodo.v  Franks. — C.  A.  A.  Scott,  UIJUks.  Apuxtle 
uftli,'  r,v-^/(.s'.— See,  also,  Fit.^NivS:  A.' D.  4Sl-r)ll. 
(Ostrogoths)  A.  D.  350-375. — The  empire  of 
Ermanaric  or  Hermanric. — "  Ermanaric,  who 
seems  to  have  been  chosen  king  about  the  year 
350,  was  a  great  warrior,  like  many  of  his  pre- 
decessors; but  his  policy,  and  the  objects  for 
which  he  fought,  were  markedly  different  from 
theirs.  .  .  .  Ermanaric  made  no  attempt  to  in- 
vade the  provinces  of  the  Roman  Empire;  but 
he  resolved  to  make  hisOstrogothic  kingdom  the 
centre  of  a  great  empire  of  his  own.  Tlie  seat  of 
his  kingdom  wa.s,  as  tradition  tells  us,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Dnieper  [and  it  extended  to  the 
Baltic].  ...  A  Konian  historian  compares  Er- 
manaric to  Alexander  the  Great ;  and  many  ages 


afterwards  his  fame  survived  in  the  poetic  tradi- 
tions of  Germans,  Korsemen  and  Anglo-Saxons. 
.  .  .  Ermanaric  was  the  first  king  since  Ostro- 
gotha  who  belonged  to  the  Amaling  family.  .  .  . 
Ilenceforward  the  kingship  of  the  Ostrogoths  be- 
came hereditary  among  the  descendants  of  Er- 
manaric. During  this  time  the  Visigoths  appear 
to  have  been  practically  independent,  divided 
into  separate  tribes  ruled  by  their  own  '  judges' 
or  chieftains;  but  ...  it  is  probable  that  in 
theory  they  acknowledged  the  su]iremaey  of  the 
Ostrogothic  king.  .  .  .  Ermanaric  died  in  the 
year  373,  and  the  Ostrogoths  were  subdued  by 
"the  HtmnLsh  king  Balamber.  For  a  whole  cen- 
tury they  remained  subject  to  the  Ilvins."  One 
sectif)n  of  the  Ostrogotliic  nation  escaped  from 
the  Iluunish  conquest  and  joined  the  Visigoths, 
who  found  a  refuge  on  the  Roman  side  of  the 
Danube.  The  bulk  of  the  nation  bore  the  yoke 
until  the  death  of  the  great  Hun  king,  Attifa,  in 
4r)3,  wlien  the  strife  between  his  sons  gave  them 
an  opportunity  to  throw  it  otT. — II.  Bradley, 
Starii  of  the  Oot/m.  eh.  5. — "The  forecast  of  Eu- 
ropean history  which  then  [during  the  reign  of 
Hermanric]  seemed  probable  woidd  have  been 
that  a  great  Teutonic  Empire,  stretching  from 
the  Danube  to  the  Don,  would  take  the  place 
which  the  colossal  Slav  Empire  now  holds  in  the 
map  of  Europe,  and  would  be  ready,  as  a  civilised 
and  Christianised  power,  to  stc])  into  the  place 
of  Eastern  Rome  when,  in  the  fidness  of  cen- 
turies, the  sceptre  .should  drop  from  the  nerveless 
liands  of  the  Oesars  of  Byzantium." — T.  Ilodg- 
kin,  Itiili/  luitl  J/cr  Ijir:i(hrs,  hk.  4,  ch.  1. 

(Visigoths)  A.  D.  376. — Admission  into  the 
Roman  Empire. — "Let  us  suppose  that  we  have 
arrived  at  the  year  (364)  when  the  feeble  and 
timid  Valens  was  placed  on  the  Eastern  throne 
by  liis  brother  Valentinian.  At  that  time,  L'lfilas 
would  be  in  the  fifty-third  year  of  his  age  and 
the  twentj'-third  of  his  episcopate.  Hermanric, 
king  of  the  Ostrogoths,  a  centenarian  and  more, 
was  still  the  most  important  figure  in  the  loosely 
welded  Gothic  confederacy.  His  special  royalty 
may  possibly  have  extended  over  Korthern  Hun- 
gary, Lithuania,  and  Soutliern  Russia.  The 
'  torpid '  Gepida;,  dwelt  to  the  north  of  him,  to 
the  .south  and  west  the  Visigoths,  whose  settle- 
ments may  perhaps  have  occupied  the  modern 
count ries  of  Roumania,Transylvania  and  Southern 
Iluiigaiy.  The  two  great  nations,  the  Ostro- 
goths and  Visigoths,  were  known  at  this  time  to 
the  Romans,  perhaps  among  themselves  also,  by 
the  respective  names  of  the  Gruthungi  and  Ther- 
vingi,  but  it  will  be  more  convenient  to  disregard 
these  apjiellations  and  speak  of  them  bj-  the 
names  which  they  made  conspicuous  in  later 
history." — T.  Hodgkin,  //'(','/  cud  Her  Iiiea</crs, 
introij. ,  cli.  3. — This  was  the  situation  of  Gothia,  or 
the  Gothic  Empire  of  Central  Eurojie,  when  the 
Huns  made  their  appearance  on  the  scene.  "An 
empire,  formerly  jiowerful,  the  first  monarch}'  of 
the  Huns,  had  been  overthrown  by  the  Sienpi.  at 
a  distance  of  500  leagues  from  the  Roman  fron- 
tier, and  near  to  that  of  China,  in  the  first  century 
of  the  Christian  era.  .  .  .  The  entire  nation  of 
the  Huns,  abandoning  to  the  Sienpi  its  ancient 
pastures  bordering  on  China,  had  traversed  the 
whole  north  of  Asia  by  a  march  of  1,300  leagues. 
This  immense  horde,  swelled  by  all  the  conquered 
nations  whom  it  carried  along  in  its  passage,  bore 
down  on  the  plains  of  the  Alans,  and  defeated  them 
on  the  banks  of  the  Tanais  in  a  great  battle.     It 
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received  into  its  body  a  iiart  of  the  vanquished 
tribe,  accompanied  by  which  it  continued  to  ad- 
vance towards  the  "West :  while  other  Alans,  too 
haughty  to  renounce  their  independence,  had  re- 
treated, some  into  Germany,  whence  we  shall  see 
them  afterwards  pass  into  Gaul;  others  into  the 
Caucasian  mountains,  where  they  preserve  their 
name  to  this  day.  The  Goths,  who  bordered  on 
the  Alans,  had  fertilised  by  their  labours  the  rich 
plains  which  lie  to  the  north  of  the  Danube  and 
of  the  Black  Sea.  Jlore  civilised  than  anj-  of  the 
kindred  Germanic  tribes,  they  began  to  make  rapid 
progress  in  the  social  sciences.  .  .  .  This  com- 
parativel}-  fortunate  state  of  things  was  suddenly 
interrupted  by  the  appearance  of  the  Huns, — 
the  unlooked-for  arrival  of  that  savage  nation, 
which,  from  the  moment  it  crossed  the  Borj-s- 
theues,  or  the  Dnieiier.  began  to  burn  their  vil- 
lages and  their  crops;  to  massacre,  without  pity, 
men,  women,  and  children;  to  devastate  and 
destroy  whatever  came  within  the  reach  of  a 
Scj'thian  horseman.  .  .  .  The  great  Hermanric, 
whose  kingdom  extended  from  the  Baltic  to  the 
Black  Sea,  would  not  have  abandoned  his  sceptre 
to  the  Huns  without  a  struggle :  but  at  this  very 
time  he  was  murdered  by  a  domestic  enemy.  The 
nations  he  had  subjugated  prepared  on  every  side 
for  rebellion.  The  Ostrogoths,  after  a  vain  re- 
sistance, broke  their  alliance  with  the  Visigoths ; 
while  the  latter,  like  an  affrighted  flock  of  sheep, 
trooping  together  from  all  parts  of  their  vast  ter- 
ritory to  the  right  bank  of  the  Danube,  refused 
to  combat  those  superhuman  beings  by  whom 
they  were  pursued.  Tluy  stretched  out  their 
supplicating  hands  to  the  Romans  on  the  other 
bank,  entreating  that  they  might  be  permitted  to 
seek  a  refuge  from  the  butchery  which  threat- 
ened them,  in  those  wilds  of  Jloesia  and  Thrace 
which  were  almost  valueless  to  the  empire. "  Their 
prayer  was  granted  by  the  Emperor  Valens,  on 
the  condition  that  they  surrender  their  arms  and 
that  the  sons  of  their  chief  men  be  given  as  hos- 
tages to  the  Romans.  The  great  Yisigothic  nation 
was  then  (A.  D.  376)  transported  across  the  Dan- 
ube to  the  Moesian  shore  —  200,000  warriors  in 
number,  besides  children  and  women  and  slaves 
in  proportion.  But  the  Roman  officers  charged 
with  the  reception  of  the  Goths  were  so  busy  in 
plundering  the  goods  and  outraging  the  daughters 
and  wives  of  their  guests  that  they  neglected  to 
secure  the  arms  of  the  grim  warriors  of  the  mi- 
gration. Whence  great  calamities  ensued. — J.  C. 
L.  de  Sismondi,  f^nll  of  the  Roman  Empire,  eh.  3 
and  ')  (r.  1). 

(Visigoths):  A.  D.  378. — Defeat  and  destruc- 
tion of  Valens. — When  the  Yisigothic  nation  was 
perniittid  tu  cross  the  Danube.  A.  D.  376,  toes- 
cape  from  the  Huns,  and  was  admitted  into  Lower 
Ma-sia,  nothing  seems  to  have  been  left  undone 
that  would  exasperate  and  make  enemies  of  these 
unwelcome  colonists.  Every  possible  extortion 
and  outrage  was  practised  upon  them.  To  buy 
food,  they  were  driven  to  part,  first,  with  their 
slaves,  then  with  their  household  goods,  and  final- 
ly with  their  children,  whom  they  sold.  In  de- 
spair, at  last,  they  showed  signs  of  revolt,  and  the 
fatuous  Roman  commander  precipitated  it  by 
a  murderous  outrage  at  JIarcianople  (modern 
Shumla).  In  a  battle  which  soon  followed  near 
that  town,  the  Romans  were  disastrously  beaten. 
The  Visigoths  were  now  joined  by  a  large  body 
of  Ostrogoths,  who  passed  the  Danidie  without 
resistance,  and  received  into  their  ranks,  more- 


over, a  considerable  force  of  Gothic  soldiers  who 
had  long  been  in  the  service  of  the  empire.  The 
open  country  of  iloesia  and  Thrace  was  now 
fully  exposed  to  them  (the  fortified  cities  they 
could  not  reduce),  and  they  devastated  it  for  a 
time  ^vithout  restraint.  But  Valens,  the  emperor 
in  the  east,  and  Gratian  in  the  west,  exerted 
themselves  in  co-operation  to  gather  forces  against 
them,  and  for  two  years  there  was  a  doubtful 
struffsrle  carried  on.  The  most  serious  battle, 
that'of  The  Willows  (Ad  Salices),  fought  in  the 
region  now  called  the  Dobrudscha,  was  a  victory 
to  neither  side.  On  the  whole  the  Romans  ap- 
pear to  have  had  some  advantage  in  these  cam- 
paigns, and  to  have  narrowed  the  range  of  the 
Gothic  depredations.  But  the  host  of  the  bar- 
barians was  continually  increased  by  fresh  rein- 
forcements from  beyond  the  Danube.  Even 
their  own  ferocious  enemies,  Huns  and  Alans, 
were  permitted  to  join  their  standard.  Yet,  in 
face  of  this  fact,  the  folly  and  jealous}'  of  the 
EmperorValens  led  him  to  stake  all  on  the  chances 
of  a  battle  which  he  made  haste  to  rush  into, 
when  he  learned  that  his  nephew  Gratian  was 
marching  to  his  assistance  from  the  west.  He 
coveted  the  sole  honors  of  a  victory ;  but  death 
and  infamy  for  himself  and  an  overwhelming 
calamity  to  the  empire  were  what  he  achieved. 
The  battle  was  fought  near  Hadrianople,  on  the 
9th  day  of  August,  A.  D.  378.  Two-thirds  of 
the  Roman  army  perished  on  the  awful  field,  and 
"the  body  of  the  emperor  was  never  found. — T. 
Hodgkin,  Italy  and  Ihr  Inmders,  bk.  1,  ch.  1. 

Also  IX:  E.  Gibbon,  Decline  and  Fall  of  the 
Roman  Empire,  ch.  20. — H.  Bradlcv.  Story  of  the 
Goth.i.  ch.  8.— See,  also.  Romk:  A.  I).  :3Ij3-:j79. 

A.  D.  379-382. — Settlement  of  the  Goths  by 
Theodosius,  in  McEsia  and  Thrace. — "The 
forces  of  the  East  were  nearly  annihilated  at  the 
terrible  battle  of  Adrianople:  more  than  60,000 
Roman  soldiers  perished  in  the  fight  or  in  the 
pursuit :  and  the  time  was  long  past  when  such  a 
loss  could  have  been  easily  repaired  by  fresh 
levies.  Nevertheless,  even  after  this  frightful 
massacre,  the  walls  of  Adrianople  still  opposed 
an  unconquerable  resistance  to  the  barbarians. 
Valour  may  supply  the  place  of  military  science 
in  the  open  field,  but  civilised  nations  recover  all 
the  advantages  of  the  art  of  war  in  the  attack  or 
defence  of  fortified  towns.  .  .  .  The  Goths, 
leaving  Adrianople  in  their  rear,  advanced,  rav- 
aging all  around  them,  to  the  foot  of  the  walls 
of  Constantinople;  and,  after  some  unimportant 
skirmishes,  returned  westward  through  3Iace- 
donia,  Epirus  and  Dalinatia.  From  the  Danube 
to  the  Adriatic,  their  passage  was  marked  by 
conflagration  and  blood.  Whilst  the  European 
provinces  of  the  Greek  empire  sunk  under  these 
calamities,  the  Asiatic  provinces  took  a  horrible 
vengeance  on  the  authors  of  them. "  The  Gothic 
youths  who  had  been  required  as  hostages  when 
the  nation  crossed  the  Danube,  and  those  who 
were  afterwards  sold  by  their  starving  parents, 
were  now  gathered  together  in  different  cities  of 
the  Asiatic  provinces  and  massacred  in  cold 
blood,  at  a  given  signal,  on  the  Sitme  day  and 
hour.  By  this  atrocious  act,  all  possible  recon- 
ciliation with  the  Goths  might  well  seem  to 
be  destroyed.  The  prospect  was  discouraging 
enough  to  the  new  emperor  who  now  ascended 
the  vacant  throne  of  Valens  (A.  D.  379), —  the 
soldier  Theodosius,  son  of  Theodosius  who  de- 
livered Britain  from  the  Scots.     Chosen  bv  the 
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Emperor  Gratian  to  be  hiscoUeague  and  Emperor 
of  the  East,  Tlieodosiiis  undertook  a  most  formi- 
dal)lc  task.  "  The  abandonment  of  the  Danube 
had  opened  the  entrance  of  the  empire,  not  only 
to  the  Gotlis,  but  to  all  tlie  tribes  of  Germany 
and  Seytliia.  .  .  .  The  blond  of  the  young  Goths 
which  had  been  shed  in  Asia  was  daily  avenged 
with  interest  over  all  that  remained  of  itosian, 
Thrasian,  Dalmatian,  or  Grecian  race.  It  was 
more  particularly  during  these  four  years  of  e.\- 
termination  that  the  Goths  acquired  the  fatal 
celebrity  attached  to  their  name,  which  is  still 
that  of  the  destroyers  of  civilisation.  Tlieodosius 
began  by  strengthening  the  fortified  cities,  re- 
cruiting the  garrisons,  and  exercising  his  soldiers 
in  small  engagements  whenever  he  felt  assured  of 
success;  he  then  waited  to  take  advantage  of  cir- 
cumstances ;  he  sought  to  divide  his  enemies  by 
intrigue,  and,  above  all,  strenuously  disavowed 
the  rapacity  of  the  ministers  of  Valens,  or  the 
cruelty  of  Julius:  he  took  every  occasion  of  de- 
claring his  attachment  and  esteem  for  the  Gothic 
people,  and  at  length  succeeded  in  persuading 
them  that  his  friendship  was  sincere.  .  .  .  The 
very  victories  of  the  Goths,  their  pride,  their 
intemperance,  at  length  impaired  tlieir  energy. 
Fritigern.  who,  in  the  most  difticult  moments, 
had  led  them  on  with  so  much  ability,  was  dead ; 
the  jealousies  of  independent  tribes  were  re- 
kindled. ...  It  was  by  a  series  of  treaties,  with 
as  many  indejiendent  chieftains,  that  the  nation 
was  at  length  induced  to  lay  down  its  arms;  the 
last  of  these  treaties  was  concluded  on  the  30th 
of  October,  382.  It  restored  peace  to  the  Eastern 
empire,  six  years  after  the  Goths  cmssed  the 
Danube.  This  formidable  nation  was  thus  finall}' 
established  within  the  boundary  of  the  empire  of 
the  East.  The  vast  regions  they  had  ravaged  were 
abandoned  to  them,  if  not  in  absolute  sovereign- 
ty, at  least  on  terms  little  at  variance  with  their 
independence.  The  Goths  settled  in  the  bosom 
of  the  empire  had  no  kings;  their  hereditary 
chiefs  were  consulted  under  the  name  of  judges, 
but  their  power  was  unchanged.  .  .  .  The  Goths 
gave  a  vague  sort  of  recognition  to  the  sover- 
eignty of  the  Roman  emperor;  but  they  sub- 
mitted neither  to  his  laws,  his  magistrates,  nor 
his  taxes.  They  engaged  to  maintain  40,000  men 
for  the  service  of  Tlieodosius;  but  they  were  to 
remain  a  distinct  army.  ...  It  was,  probably, 
at  this  period  that  their  apostle,  bishop  Ulphilas, 
who  had  translated  the  Gospels  into  their  tongue, 
invented  the  Mieso-Golhic  character,  which  bears 
the  name  of  their  new  abode." — J.  C.  L.  de  Sis- 
moudi.  Full  of  tlic  liomaii  Eminre,  ch.  .5  (r.  1). 

Also  lx:  E.  Gibbon,  Decline  and  Fall  of  the 
Rriiiiaii  Empire,  ch.  26. 

A.  D.  395. — Alaric's  invasion  of  Greece. — 
"The  death  of  Tlieodosius  [A.  D.  .39.5]  threw  the 
administration  of  the  Eastern  Empire  into  the 
hands  of  Kutinus,  the  minister  of  Arcadius;  and 
that  of  the  ^Vestcrn  into  those  of  Stilicho,  the 
guardian  of  Ilonorius.  The  discordant  elements 
which  composed  the  Roman  empire  began  to  re- 
veal all  their  incongruities  under  these  two  min- 
isters. .  .  .  The  two  ministers  hated  one  another 
with  all  the  violence  of  aspiring  ambition." — G. 
Finlay,  Greece  vnder  the  Rotnnns,  ch.  2,  sect.  8. — 
"The  animosity  existing  between  Stilieho  and 
the  successive  ministers  of  the  Eastern  Emperor 
(an  animosity  which  does  not  necessarily  imply 
any  fault  on  the  jiart  of  the  former)  was  one  most 
potent  cause  of  the  downfall  of  the  Western  Em- 


pire. .  .  .  Alaric  (the  all-ruler)  surnamed  Baltha 
(the  bold)  was  the  Visigothic  chieftain  whose 
genius  taught  him  the  means  of  turning  this  es- 
trangement between  the  two  Empires  to  the  best 
account.  He  was  probably  born  about  300.  His 
birthplace  was  the  island  Pence,  in  the  Delta  of 
the  Danube,  apparently  south  of  what  is  now 
termed  the  Sulina  mouth  of  that  river.  We  have 
already  met  with  him  crossing  the  Aljis  as  a  leader 
of  auxiliaries  in  the  army  of  Thcodosius. " — T. 
Ilodgkin,  Italy  and  Ikr  Inrcidcm,  hk.  1,  ch.  4. — 
"At  this  time  [A.  D.  39.)]  Alaric,  partly  from  dis- 
gust at  not  receiving  all  the  preferment  which  he 
expected,  and  partly  in  the  lio]ie  of  compelling  the 
government  of  the  Eastern  Empire  to  agree  to  his 
terms,  quitted  the  imperial  service  and  retired  to- 
wards the  frontiers,  where  he  asseiiililcd  a  force 
sutticiently  large  to  enable  him  to  act  indepen- 
dently of  all  authority.  Availing  himself  of  the 
disputes  between  the  ministers  of  the  two  em- 
perors, and  perhaps  instigated  by  Rufinus  or  Stili- 
eho to  aid  tlieir  intrigues,  he  established  himself 
in  the  provinces  to  the  south  of  the  Danube  In 
the  year  395  he  advanced  to  the  walls  of  C  onstan- 
tinople;  but  the  movement  was  evidently  a  feint. 
,  .  .  After  this  demonstration,  Alaric  marched 
into  Thrace  and  Macedonia,  and  extended  his 
ravages  into  Tliessaly.  .  .  .  When  the  Goth 
found  the  northern  provinces  exhausted,  he  re- 
solved to  invade  Greece  and  Peloponnesus,  which 
had  long  enjoyed  profound  tramiuillily.  .  .  . 
Thermopyhe  was  left  unguarded,  and  Alaric 
entered  Greece  without  encountering  any  resis- 
tance. The  ravages  committed  \iy  Alaric's  army 
have  been  described  in  fearful  terms;  villages 
and  towns  were  burnt,  the  men  were  murdered, 
and  the  women  and  children  carried  away  to  be 
sold  as  slaves  by  the  Goths.  .  .  .  The  walls  of 
Thebes  had  been  rebuilt,  and  it  was  in  such  a 
state  of  defence  that  Alaric  could  not  venture  to 
besiege  it,  but  hurried  forward  to  Athens.  lie 
concluded  a  treaty  with  the  civil  and  military 
authoiities,  which  enabled  him  to  enter  that  city 
without  opposition.  .  .  .  Athens  evidently  owed 
its  good  treatment  to  the  condition  of  its  poimla- 
tion,  and  perhaps  to  the  strength  of  its  walls, 
which  imposed  some  respect  on  the  Goths;  for 
the  rest  of  Attica  did  not  escape  the  usual  fate 
of  the  districts  through  which  the  barbarians 
marched.  The  town  of  Eleusis,  and  the  great 
temple  of  Ceres,  were  plundered  and  then  de- 
stroyed. .  .  .  Alaric  marched  unopiiosed  into 
the  Peloponnesus,  and,  in  a  short  time,  captured 
almost  every  city  in  it  without  meeting  with  any 
resistance.  Corinth,  Argos,  and  Sparta  were  all 
plundered  by  the  Goths."  Alaric  wintered  in 
the  Peloponnesus;  in  the  following  spring  he 
was  attacked,  not  only  by  the  forces  of  the  East- 
ern Empire,  whose  subjects  he  had  outraged, 
but  by  .Stilieho,  the  energetic  minister  of  the 
Roman  West.  Stilieho,  in  a  vigorous  campaign, 
drove  the  Goths  into  the  mountains  on  the  bor- 
ders of  Elis  and  Arcadia ;  but  they  escaped  and 
reached  Epirus,  witli  their  plunder  (see  Rome: 
A.  D.  396-398).  "  The  truth  appears  to  be  that 
Alaric  availed  himself  so  ably  of  the  jealousy 
with  which  the  court  of  Constantinople  viewed 
the  proceedings  of  Stilieho,  as  to  negotiate  a 
treaty,  by  which  he  was  received  into  the  Roman 
service,  and  that  he  really  entered  Epirus  as  a 
general  of  Arcadius.  ...  He  obtained  the  ap- 
pointment of  Commanderinchief  of  theiiiqierial 
forces  in  Eastern  Illyricum,  whicli  he  held   for 
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four  years.  During  this  time  be  prepared  his 
troops  to  seek  his  fortune  in  the  Western  Em- 
pire."— G.  Finlay,  Greece  under  the  Romans,  ch. 
2,  sect.  8. — "The"  birth  of  Alaric,  the  glory  of  his 
past  exploits,  and  the  confidence  in  his  future 
designs,  insensibly  united  the  bod3'  of  the  nation 
under  his  victorious  standard;  and,  with  the 
unanimous  consent  of  the  barbarian  chieftains, 
the  JIaster-general  of  Illyricum  was  elevated, 
according  to  ancient  custom,  on  a  shield,  and 
solemnly  proclaimed  king  of  the  Visigoths. " — E. 
Gibbon,"  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire, 
ch.  30. 

A.  D.  400. — Failure  of  Gainas  at  Constanti- 
nople.— His  defeat  and  death.  See  Rome: 
A.  E).  4U0-.J18. 

(Visigoths):  A.  D.  400-403. — Alaric's  first  in- 
vasion of  Italy. —  After  Alaric  had  become  a 
commissioned  general  of  the  Eastern  Empire  and 
had  been  placed  in  command  of  the  great  pro?- 
fecture  of  Eastern  Illyricum,  he  "  remained  quiet 
for  three  years,  arming  and  drilling  his  followers, 
and  waiting  for  the  opportunity  to  make  a  bold 
stroke  for  a  wider  and  more  secure  dominion. 
In  the  autumn  of  the  year  400,  knowing  that 
Stilicho  was  absent  on  a  campaign  in  Gaul, 
Alaric  entered  Italy.  For  about  a  year  and  a 
half  the  Goths  ranged  almost  unresisted  over  the 
northern  part  of  tlie  peninsula.  The  emperor, 
whose  court  was  then  at  !Milan,  made  prepara- 
tions for  taking  refuge  in  Gaul ;  and  the  walls  of 
Rome  were  hurriedly  repaired  in  expectation  of 
an  attack.  On  the  Easter  Sunday  of  the  year 
402  (March  19),  the  camp  of  Alaric,  nearPollentia, 
was  surprised  by  Stilicho,  who  rightly  guessed 
that  the  Goths  would  be  engaged  in  worship, 
and  would  not  Imagine  their  Roman  fellow- 
Christians  less  observant  of  the  sacred  day  than 
themselves.  Though  unprepared  for  battle,  the 
barbarians  made  a  desperate  stand,  but  at  last 
they  were  beaten.  .  .  .  Alaric  was  able  to  retreat 
in  good  order,  and  he  soon  after  crossed  the  Po 
with  the  intention  of  marching  against  Rome. 
However,  his  troops  began  to  desert  in  large 
numbers,  and  he  had  to  change  his  purpose.  In 
the  first  place  he  thought  of  invading  Gaul,  but 
Stilicho  overtook  him  and  defeated  him  heavily  at 
Verona  [A.  D.  403].  Alaric  himself  narrowly 
escaped  capture  by  the  swiftness  of  his  horse. 
Stilicho,  however,  was  not  verj'  anxious  for  the 
destruction  of  Alaric,  as  he  thought  he  might 
some  day  find  him  a  convenient  tool  in  his 
quarrels  with  the  ministers  of  Arcadius  [the  Em- 
peror of  the  East].  So  he  offered  Alaric  a  hand- 
some bribe  to  go  awav  from  Italy  " —  [back  to 
Illyria].— H.  Bradley,  Story  of  the  Goths,  ch.  10. 

Also  in:  T.  Hodgkin.  Italy  and  Her  Invaders, 
bk.  1.  ch.  5. — E.  Gibbon,  Decline  and  Fall  of  the 
Roman  Empire,  ch.  30. 

(Visigoths) :  A.  D.  408-410. — Alaric's  three 
sieges  and  sack  of  Rome. — His  death.  See 
Rome:  A.  D.  4(is-tl0. 

(Visigoths) :  A.  D.  410-419. — Founding  of  the 
kingdom  of  Toulouse. — On  the  de;ith  of  Alaric 
(A.  D.  410),  his  brother-in-law,  Ataulphus,  or  Ata- 
wulfs,  was  chosen  king  by  the  wandering  Visi- 
gothic  nation,  and  the  new  king  succeeded  in 
negotiating  a  treaty  of  peace  with  the  court  at 
Ravenna.  As  the  result  of  it,  the  Goths  moved 
northwards  and.  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  413, 
they  passed  out  of  Italy  into  Gaul.  A  number 
of  usurpers  had  risen  in  the  western  provinces, 
during  the  five  years  since  407,  encouraged  by 


the  disorders  of  the  time,  and  Ataulphus  accept- 
ed a  commission  from  Honorius  to  put  them 
down  and  to  restore  the  imperial  authority  in 
southern  Gaul.  The  commission  was  faithfully 
executed  in  one  of  its  parts:  but  the  authority 
which  the  Gothic  king  established  was,  rather, 
his  own,  than  that  of  the  imperial  puppet  at  Ra- 
venna. Before  the  end  of  413,  he  was  master  of 
most  of  the  Gallic  region  on  the  ^Mediterranean 
(though  Jlarseilles  resisted  him),  and  westward 
to  the  Atlantic.  Then,  at  Narbonne,  he  married 
Galla  Placidia,  sister  of  Honorius,  who  had  been 
a  prisoner  in  the  camp  of  the  Goths  for  four  years, 
but  who  was  gallantly  wooed,  it  would  seem,  and 
gently  and  truly  won,  by  her  Gothic  lover.  Ap- 
parently still  commissioned  by  the  Roman  em- 
peror, though  half  at  war  with  him,  and  though 
his  marriage  with  Placidia  was  haughtilj-  for- 
bidden and  unrecognized,  Ataulphus  next  car- 
ried his  anns  into  Spain,  already-  ravaged  by 
Vandals.  Alans  and  Suevic  bands.  But  there  he 
was  cut  off  in  the  midst  of  his  conquests,  by 
assassination,  in  August,  415.  The  Goths,  how- 
ever, pursued  their  career  under  another  valiant 
king,  Wallia,  who  conquered  the  whole  of  Spain 
and  meditated  the  invasion  of  Africa ;  but  was 
persuaded  to  give  up  both  conquests  and  pros- 
pects to  Honorius,  in  exchange  for  a  dominion 
which  embraced  the  fairest  portions  of  Gaul. 
"His  victorious  Goths,  forty-three  years  after  they 
had  passed  the  Danube,  were  established,  accor- 
ding to  the  faith  of  treaties,  in  the  possession  of 
the  second  Aquitaine,  a  maritime  province  be- 
tween the  Garonne  and  the  Loire,  under  the  civil 
and  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  of  Bordeaux.  .  .  . 
The  Gothic  limits  were  enlarged  by  the  additional 
gift  of  some  neighboring  dioceses ;  and  the  suc- 
cessors of  Alaric  fixed  their  royal  residence  at 
Toulouse,  which  included  five  populous  quar- 
ters, or  cities,  within  the  spacious  circuit  of  its 
walls.  .  .  .  The  Gothic  limits  contained  the  ter- 
ritories of  seven  cities  —  namely,  those  of  Bor- 
deaux. Perigueux,  Angouleme,  Agen,  Saintes, 
Poitiers,  and  Toulouse.  Hence  the  district  ob- 
tained the  name  of  Septimania." — E.  Gibbon, 
Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire,  ch.  31 
{irith  note  hy  Dr.  Wm.  Smitli). — It  was  at  the  end 
of  the  year  418,  that  the  Goths  settled  themselves 
in  their  new  kingdom,  of  Toulouse.  The  next 
year,  Wallia  died,  and  was  succeeded  by  Theo- 
doric,  a  valorous  soldier  of  the  race  of  the  Bal- 
things,  who  played  a  considerable  part  in  the 
history  of  the  next  thirtv  vears. — H.  Bradley, 
Story  of  the  Goths,  ch.  11-12. " 

Also  EN:  T.  Hodgkin,  Italy  and  Her  Inraders, 
bk.  1.  ch.  8  (i:  1). 

(The  Visigoths):  A.  D. 419-451.— The  King- 
dom of  Toulouse. — "By  the  peace  which  their 
king  Walia  concluded  with  Honorius  (416)  after 
therestoration  of  Placidia,  they  [the  Visigoths] 
had  obtained  legal  possession  of  the  district  called 
Aquitania  Secunda,  together  with  the  territory 
round  Toulouse,  all  of  which  allotment  went  by 
the  name  of  Septimania  or  Gothia.  For  ten  years 
(419-429)  there  had  been  firm  peace  between  Visi- 
goths and  Romans:  then,  for  ten  years  more 
(429-439),  fierce  and  almost  continued  war,  Theo- 
doric,  king  of  the  Visigoths,  endeavouring  to  take 
Aries  and  Xarbonne;  Aetius  and  his  subordinate 
Litorius  striving  to  take  the  Gothic  capital  of 
Toulouse,  and  all  but  succeeding.  And  in  these 
wars  Aetius  had  availed  himself  of  his  long- 
standing friendship  with  the  Huns  to  enlist  them 
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as  auxiliaries  against  the  -warriors  of  Theodoric, 
(laugeroiis  allies  who  plundered  friends  and  ene- 
mies. .  .  .  For  the  lust  twelve  years  (439-^51) 
tliere  had  been  peace,  but  scarcely  friendship, 
between  the  Courts  of  Kavenna  and  Toulouse." 
— T.  Ilodgkin,  Itidy  and  Jlir  Innithrs,  /,/c.  2.  c/i. 
3  (f.  i).  —  As  the  successor  of  Wallia,  who  died 
in419.  the  Visigoths  chose  Tlieoderic,  "who  seems 
to  have  l)cen  a  Balthing,  though  not  related 
either  to  AVallia  or  to  Atawulf.  You  must  be  care- 
ful not  to  confound  this  Visigoth  Thcoderic,  or 
his  son  of  the  same  name,  with  the  great  Tlieo- 
deric the  Amaling,  who  began  to  reign  over  the 
Ostrogoths  about  the  year  475.  Tlieoderic  the 
Visigolli  was  not  such  a  great  man  as  his  nanie- 
SiiUe.  but  he  must  have  been  both  a  brave  soldier 
anil  an  able  ruler,  or  he  coulil  not  have  kept  the 
afTeetion  and  oliedience  of  his  people  for  thirty- 
two  years.  His  great  object  was  to  extend  his 
kingdom,  which  was  hemmed  in  on  the  north  by 
the  Franks,  .  .  .  and  on  the  west  by  anotlier 
people  of  German  invaders,  the  Burgunds ;  while 
tlie  Roman  Empire  still  kept  possession  of  some 
rich  cities,  sucli  as  Aries  and  Jsarbonuc  [the  first 
named  of  wliicli  Tlieoderic  besieged  unsuccess- 
fully in  425,  the  last  named  in  437],  which  were 
temptingly  close  to  the  Gothic  boundary  on  the 
south.  ...  In  the  year  450  the  Visigoths  and 
the  Romans  were  drawn  more  closely  together 
by  the  approach  of  a  great  common  danger.  .  .  . 
The  lluns  .  .  .  had,  under  their  famous  king, 
Attila.  moved  westward,  and  were  threatening  to 
over-run  both  Gaul  and  Italv." — H.  Bradley, 
«"/■(/  'ifHi,  <!„//,.■<.  ,■/,.  12.— See  IIi-Ns:  A.  D.  451. 

(Ostrogoths  and  Visigoths) :  A.  D.  451.— At 
the  battle  of  Chalons.     See  HtNs:  A.  D.  451. 

(Ostrogoths) :  A.  D.  453. — Breaking  the  yoke 
of  the  Huns.     See  Hins;  a.  I).  453. 

(Visigoths):  A.  D.  453-484. — Extension  of 
the  kingdom  of  Toulouse. —  'The  Visigoths 
were  governed  from  453  to  4f)()  by  Theodoric  the 
Second,  sou  (if  Theodoric  the  First,  and  grandson 
of  Alaric.  .  .  .  The  reign  of  Theodoric  was  dis- 
tinguished by  conquests.  On  the  one  hand  he 
drove  the  Sucviaus  as  far  as  the  extremity  of 
Gallicia.  .  .  .  On  the  other  hand,  in  462,  he  ren- 
dered himself  master  of  the  town  of  Narbon, 
wliicli  was  delivered  up  to  him  bj'  its  count;  he 
also  carried  his  arms  towards  the  Loire;  but  his 
brother  Frederic,  whom  he  had  charged  with  the 
conquest  of  the  Armorici,  an<l  who  had  taken 
possession  of  C'hiuon.  was  killed  in  463  near 
Orleans,  in  a  battle  which  he  gave  to  C'oiuit 
^gidiu.s.  Theodoric  finally  extended  the  do- 
minion of  the  Visigoths  to  the  Rhone;  he  even 
attacked  Aries  and  JIarseille,  but  he  could  not 
subjugate  them.  After  a  glorious  reign  of  thir- 
teen years,  lie  was  killed  in  the  month  of  August, 
466,  by  liis  brother  Euiic.  Ijy  whom  he  was  suc- 
ceeded. .  .  .  Euric  .  .  .  attacked,  in  473.  the 
]irovince  of  Auvergne.  .  .  .  He  conqtiered  it  in 
475  and  caused  his  possession  of  it  to  be  confirmed 
by  the  emperor  Xepos.  lie  had  at  that  period 
acquired  the  Loire  and  the  Rhone  as  frontiers;  in 
Spain  he  subjected  the  whole  of  the  province  of 
Taragon.  .  .  .  He  afterwards  conquered  Prov- 
ence, and  was  acknowledged  a  sovereign  in  Aries 
and  at  Marseille,  towards  the  year  480.  Xo 
prince,  wliether  civilized  or  barbarian,  was  at  that 
periotl  so  much  feared  as  Euric ;  and,  had  he  lived 
longer,  it  would  undoubtedly  have  been  to  the 
Visigoths,  and  not  to  the  Franks,  that  the  honor 
would  have  belonged  of  reconstituting  the  Gallic 


provinces ;  but  he  died  at  Aries  towards  the  end 
of  the  year  484,  leaving  an  only  son  of  tender 
age,  who  was  crowned  under  the  name  of  Alaric 
the  Second." — J.  C.  L.  S.  de  Sismondi,  'I'/u-  French 
tdider  the  Merovingians;  trans,  by  BiUinqlunn, 
eh.  4. 

(Ostrogoths):  A.  D.  473-474. — Invasions  of 
Italy  and  Gaul. — "The  Ustrogothic  brother- 
kings.  who  served  under  Atlila  at  the  battle  in 
Champagne,  on  tlie  overthrow  of  the  Hunnish 
Empire  obtained  for  themselves  a  goodly  settle- 
ment in  Pannonia,  on  the  western  bank  of  the 
Danube.  For  near  twenty  years  they  had  been 
engaged  in  desultory  hostilities  with  their  bar- 
barian neighbours,  with  Sueves  and  Rugians  on 
tlie  north,  with  Huns  and  Sarniatians  on  the 
south.  Now,  as  their  countryman,  Jornandes. 
tells  us  with  admirable  frankness,  'the  spoils  of 
these  neighbouring  nations  were  dwindling,  and 
food  and  clothing  began  to  fail  the  Goths. '  .  .  . 
They  clustered  round  their  kings,  and  clamoured 
to  be  led  forth  to  war  —  whither  they  cared  not, 
but  war  must  be.  Theodemir,  the  elder  king, 
took  counsel  with  his  brother  Widimir,  and  tiiey 
resolved  to  commence  a  campaign  against  the 
Roman  Empire.  Theodemir,  as  the  more  power- 
ful chieftain,  was  to  attack  the  stronger  Empire 
of  the  East;  Widemir,  with  his  weaker  forces, 
was  to  enter  Italy.  He  did  so,  but.  like  so  many 
of  the  northern  conquerors,  he  soon  found  a  grave 
in  the  beautiful  but  deathly  land.  His  son,  the 
3-ounger  "Widcmir.  succeeded  to  his  designs  of 
conquest,  but  Glj'cerius  [Roman  emjieror,  for 
the  moment]  approached  him  w  itii  presents  and 
smooth  words,  and  was  not  ashamed  to  suggest 
that  he  should  transfer  his  arms  to  Gaul,  which 
was  still  in  theory,  and  partially  in  fact,  a  prov- 
ince of  the  Empire.  The  sturdy  bands  of  AVide- 
mir's  Ostrogoths  descended  accordingly  into  the 
valleys  of  the  Rhone  and  the  Loire;  they  speedily 
renewed  the  ancient  alliance  with  the  Visigothic 
members  of  their  scattered  nationality,  and  helped 
to  ruin  yet  more  utterly  the  already  desperate 
cause  of  Gallo-Roman  freedom." — T.  Hodgkin, 
Itiihi iind  Her  Ini-aders,  hk.  3,  ch.  7  (c.  2). 

(Ostrogoths) :  A.  D.  473-488.— Rise  of  Theo- 
doric.— The  greatcrmass  of  the  Ostrogoth  nation 
who  followed  Theodemir  (or  Theudemer)  the 
elder  of  the  ro3'al  brothers,  into  the  territories  of 
the  Eastern  Empire,  were  rapidly  successful  in 
their  adventures.  The  Court  at  Constantinople 
made  little  attempt  to  oppose  them  with  arms, 
but  Imbed  them  to  peace  by  gifts  of  money 
and  a  large  cession  of  territory  in  Macedonia. 
"Amongst  the  cities  which  were  abandoned  to 
them  was  Pella,  famous  as  the  birthplace  of 
Alexander  the  Great.  Just  after  the  conclusion 
of  this  treaty  (in  the  year  474)  Theudemer  died, 
and  his  son  Theoderic,  at  the  age  of  twenty  years, 
began  his  long  and  glorious  reign  as  king  of  the 
Ostrogoths."  Theodoric  had  been  reared  in  the 
imperial  court  at  Constantinople,  from  his  eighth 
to  liis  eighteenth  year,  his  father  having  pledged 
him  to  the  emperor  as  a  hostage  for  the  fulfil- 
ment of  a  treaty  of  peace.  He  understood,  there- 
fore, the  corrupt  politics  of  the  emiiire  and  its 
weakness,  and  he  made  the  most  of  his  knowl- 
edge. Sometimes  at  peace  with  the  reigning  pow- 
ers and  sometimes  at  war:  sometimes  ravaging 
the  country  to  the  very  gates  of  the  impregnable 
capital,  and  sometimes  settled  quietly  on  lands 
along  the  southern  bank  of  the  Danube  which 
he  had   taken  in  exchange  for  the  Macedonian 
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tract;  sometimes  in  league  and  sometimes  in 
furious  rivaliy  with  another  Gothic  chieftain 
and  adventurer,  called  Theodoric  Strabo,  whose 
origin  and  whose  power  are  somewhat  of  a  m_vs- 
tery  —  the  seriousness  to  the  Eastern  Empire  of 
the"  position  and  tlie  strength  of  Theodoric  and 
his  Ostrogoths  went  on  developing  until  the  j-ear 
488.  That  j-ear,  the  statesmen  at  Constantino- 
ple were  illuminated  by  an  idea.  Tliey  proposed 
to  Theodoric  to  migrate  witli  his  nation  into  Italy 
and  to  conquer  a  kingdom  there.  The  Emperor 
Zeno,  to  whom  the  Koman  senate  had  surren- 
dered the  sovereignty  of  the  Western  Roman 
Empire,  and  into  whose  hands  the  barbarian  who 
extinguished  it,  Odoacer,  or  Odovacar,  had  de- 
livered the  purple  robes  —  the  Emperor  Zeno,  in 
the  e.xercise  of  his  imperial  function,  authorized 
the  conquest  to  be  made.  Theodoric  did  not 
hesitate  to  accept  a  commission  so  scru))ulouslv 
legal— H.  Bradley.  Slon/  ^f  the  G„t/,«.  ,-h.  14-1."). 

(Ostrogothsi:  A.  D.  48S-526.— The  kingdom 
of  Theodoric  in  Italy.  See  Ko.mk:  A.  D.  4SS- 
500. 

(Ostrogothsi:  A.  D.  493-525.— Theodoric  in 
German  legend.     See  Veiiona;    A.  \).  VM-'yi't. 

( Visigoths  I :  A.  D.  507-509. — The  kingdom 
of  Toulouse  overthrovyn  by  the  Franks. — "If 
the  successors  of  Euric  had  been  enilowed  with 
genius  and  energy  equal  to  his.  it  is  possible  that 
the  Visigoths  might  have  made  themselves  mas- 
ters of  the  wliole  Western  world.  But  there  was 
in  the  liingdom  one  fatal  element  of  weakness, 
whicli  perhaps  not  even  a  succession  of  rulers 
like  Euric  could  have  long  prevented  from  work- 
ing the  destruction  of  the  State.  Tlie  Visigoth 
kings  were  Arians ;  the  great  mass  of  tlieir  sub- 
jects iu  Gaul  were  Catholics,  and  the  hatred  be- 
tween religious  parties  was  so  great  that  it  was 
almost  impossible  for  a  sovereign  to  win  tlie  at- 
tachment of  subjects  who  regarded  him  as  a  her- 
etic."  After  496,  when  Clovis,  the  king  of  the 
Franks,  renounced  his  heathenism,  professed 
Christianity,  and  was  baptized  by  a  Catholic 
bishop,  the  Catholics  of  Southern  Gaul  began  al- 
most openly  to  invite  him  to  the  conquest  of 
their  country.  In  the  year  507  he  responded  to 
the  invitation,  and  declared  war  against  tlie  Visi- 
goth, giving  simply  as  his  ground  of  war  tliat  it 
grieved  him  to  see  the  fairest  part  of  Gaul  iu  the 
hands  of  the  Arians.  "The  rapidity  of  Clovis's 
advance  was  something  quite  unexpected  by  tlie 
Visigoths.  Alaric  still  clung  to  the  hope  of  being 
able  to  avoid  a  battle  until  the  arrival  of  Theo- 
doric's  Ostrogoths  [from  his  great  kinsman  in 
Italy]  and  wished  to  retreat,"  but  the  opinion  of 
his  "officers  forced  him  to  make  a  stand.  "He 
drew  up  his  army  on  '  the  Held  of  Voclad '  (the 
name  still  survives  as  Vouille  or  Vougle).  on  the 
banks  of  the  Claiu,  a  few  miles  south  of  Poitiers, 
and  prepared  to  receive  the  attack  of  the  Franks. 
The  Ijattle  which  followed  decided  the  fate  of 
Gaul.  The  Visigoths  were  totallv  defeated,  and 
their  king  was  killed.  Alaric  s  son,  Amalaric,  a 
child  five  years  of  age,  was  carried  across  the 
Pyrenees  into  Spain.  During  the  next  two  years 
Ciovis  conquered,  with  very  little  resistance,  al- 
most all  the  Gaulish  dominions  of  the  Visigoths, 
and  added  them  to  his  own.  The  '  Kingilom  of 
Toulouse' was  no  more.  .  .  .  But  Clovis  was  not 
allowed  to  fulfil  his  intention  of  tliorouglily  de- 
stroying their  [the  Visigothie]  power,  for  the 
great  Theoderic  of  Italy  took  up  the  cause  of  his 
grandson  Amalaric.     The  final  result  of  many 


struggles  between  Theoderic  and  the  Franks  was 
that  the  VLsigoths  were  allowed  to  remain  mas- 
ters of  Spain,  and  of  a  strip  of  .sea-coast  border- 
ing on  the  Gulf  of  Lyons.  .  .  .  This  diminished 
kingdom  .  .  .  lasted  just  200  years. " — H.  'Bt?l^- 
\(iy7  The  Story  of  the  Goi/i.%  rh.  12. 

Also  ix:  T.  Hodgkin,  Ita/i/  and  Her  Iiimders, 
bk.  4,  ch.  9.— W.  C.  Perry,  The  Franks,  ch.  2.— 
E.  Gibbon,  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Houkui  Em- 
pire, ch.  38. — See,  also,  Ahles:  A.  D.  508-510. 

(Visigoths):  A.  D.  507-711. — The  kingdom 
in  Spain. — The  conquests  of  Clovis,  king  ipf  the 
Franks,  reduced  the  dominion  of  tiie  Visigoths 
on  the  northern  side  of  the  Pyrenees  to  a  small 
strip  of  Roman  Xarlioncnsis,  along  the  gulf  of 
Lyons ;  but  most  of  Spain  had  come  under  their 
rule  at  tliat  time  and  remained  so.  Amalaric, 
son  of  Alaric  II.  (and  grandson,  on  the  maternal 
side,  of  the  great  Ostrogothic  king,  Theodoric, 
who  ruled  both  Gothic  kingdoms  during  the  mi- 
nority of  Amalaric),  reigned  after  tlie  death  of 
Tlieodoric  until  .531,  when  he  was  ninrdered.  He 
had  made  Xarbonne  his  capital,  until  he  was 
driven  from  it,  in  a  war  with  one  of  the  sons  of 
Clovis.  It  was  recovered ;  but  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment became  fixed  at  Toledo.  During  the  reign 
of  his  successor,  the  Franks  invaded  Spain  (A.D. 
543),  but  were  beaten  back  from  the  walls  of 
C've.saraugusta  (modern  Saragossa),  and  retreated 
with  difficulty  and  disaster.  The  Visigoths  were 
now  able  to  hold  their  ground  against  the  con- 
querors of  Gaul,  and  the  limits  of  their  kingdom 
underwent  little  subsequent  change,  until  the 
coming  of  the  Moors.  "The  Gothic  kings,  in 
spite  of  bloody  changes  and  fierce  opposition 
from  their  nobility,  succeeded  in  identifying  them- 
selves with  the  land  and  the  people  whom  they 
had  conquered.  They  guided  the  fortunes  of  the 
country  with  a  distinct  purpose  and  vigorous 
hand.  "  By  Leovigild  (572-586)  the  power  of  the 
rebellious  nobility  was  broken,  and  the  indepen- 
dence and  name  of  the  Sueves  of  Gallicia  extin- 
guished. The  still  more  dangerous  religious  con- 
flict between  the  Catholic  population  and  the 
inherited  Arianism  of  the  Goths  was  put  down, 
but  at  the  cost  of  the  life  of  his  son.  Hcrminigild, 
who  had  married  a  Frank  and  Catholic  princess, 
and  who  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  the  Cath- 
olics. But  Leovigild  was  the  last  Ariau  king. 
This  cause  of  dissension  was  taken  away  by  his 
son  Reccared  (.568-601),  who  solemnly  abandoned 
-Yrianism,  and  embraced  with  zeal  the  popular 
Catholic  creed.  He  was  followed  by  the  greater 
part  of  his  Arian  subjects,  but  the  change 
throughout  the  land  was  not  accomplished  with- 
out some  fierce  resistance.  It  led  among  other 
things  to  the  disappearance  of  the  Gothic  lan- 
guage, and  of  all  that  recalled  the  Arian  days, 
and  to  the  destruction  in  Spain  of  what  there  was 
of  Gothic  literature,  such  as  the  translation  of 
the  Bible,  supposed  to  be  tainted  with  Arianism. 
But  it  determined  the  complete  fusion  of  the 
Gothic  and  Latin  population.  After  Reccared. 
two  marked  features  of  the  later  Spanish  charac- 
ter began  to  show  themselves.  One  was  the 
great  prominence  in  the  state  of  the  ecclesiastical 
element.  The  Spanish  kings  sought  in  the  clergy 
a  counterpoise  to  their  turbident  nobility.  The 
great  church  councils  of  Toledo  became  the  legis- 
lative assemblies  of  the  nation;  the  bishops  in 
them  took  precedence  of  the  nobles;  laws  were 
made  there  as  well  as  canons ;  and  seventeen  of 
these  councils  are  recorded  between  the  end  of 
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tlif  fourtli  cent ury  and  the  end  of  the  sevcntli. 
The  other  feMlure  was  that  stern  ;ind  systematic 
iiitoleranee  wlnrli  beeame  eharaeteristieof  S])aiii. 
Liider  Sis<'but  ((ir2-0-.JO),  took  place  the  lirst  e.\- 
jnilsion  of  tli.e  .lews.  .  .  .  The  Gothic  realm  <if 
Siiaiii  was  the  most  floiirisliiiig  and  the  most  ad- 
vanced of  tlie  new  Teutonic  Uinirdoms.  .  .  .  Bui 
however  the  Goths  in  Spain  might  have  worked 
out  tlieir  i)olilical  career,  their  course  was  rudely 
arrested.  .  .  .  While  tlie  Goths  had  been  settling 
tlieir  laws,  while  their  kings  had  been  marshalling 
their  court  after  the  order  of  Byzantium,  the 
Saracens  had  been  drawing  nearer  and  nearer." — 
R.  W.  Church,  The  Degiuning  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
ch.  5. 

Ai.soix:  H.  Bradley,  Story  of  the  Gothn.  th. 
29-35.— S.  A.  Duidiam",  Hint,  of  Symiii  and  I'ortn- 
yal.  hk.  2. — II.  Coppee,  Conquest  of  Spain  by  the 
Ardli-Moiirs.  Iik.  2. 

(Ostrogothsi;  A.  D.  53S-553-— Fall  of  the 
kingdom  of  Theodoric. — Recovery  of  Italy  by 
Justinian.     See  Komk:   A.  1).  ."):!."i-5.");l. 

(Ostrogoths):  A.  D.  553.— Their  disappear- 
ance from  History. — "Totila  and  Tela,  last  of 
the  race  of  Ostrogoth  kings,  fell  as  beeame  their 
heroic  blood,  sword  in  hand,  upon  the  field  of 
battle.  Then  occurred  a  singular  phenomenon, 
—  the  annihilation  and  disapi)earance  of  a  great 
and  powerful  people  from  tlie  world's  history. 
.  .  .  A  great  people,  whichjiad  organized  an  en- 
lightened government,  and  sent  2(MM)l)l)  lighting- 
men  into  the  field  of  battle,  is  anniliilated  and 
forgotten.  A  wretched  remnant,  transjiorled  by 
Narses  to  Constantinople,  were  soon  absorbed  in 
the  miserable  proletariat  of  a  metropolitan  city. 
The  rest  fell  by  the  sword,  or  were  gradually 
amalgamated  with  the  mi.xed  population  of  the 
peninsula.  The  Visigoth  kingdom  in  Gatd  and 
Spain,  which  had  been  overshadowed  by  the 
glories  of  the  great  Theodoric,  emerges  into  in- 
dependent renown,  and  takes  up  the  traditions  of 
the  Gothic  name.  In  the  annals  of  Europe,  the 
Ostrogoth  is  heard  of  no  more." — J.  G.  Shep- 
pard.'r/^'  Full  of  Home,  lect.  6. 

(Visigoths):  A.  D.  711-713.— Fall  of  the 
kingdom  in  Spain.     See  Spain:   A.  I).  711-71:1 

GOURGUES,  Dominic  de,  The  vengeance 

of.      See  Fl.oiUDA:   A.  1).  15(i7-1568. 

COWRIE  PLOT,  The.  See  Scotl.\sd: 
A.  1).  K-ifM). 

GRACCHI,  The.     See  Romk:  B.  C.  133-121. 

GRACES  OF  CHARLES  I.  TO  THE 
IRISH.     Sec  1i!KI,.\xd:  A.  D.  1625. 

GRAF.— GRAFIO.—  "  The  highest  official 
dignitary  of  which  the  Sidic  law  [law  of  the 
Salian  Franks]  makes  mention  is  the  Grafio  (Graf. 
Count),  who  was  appointed  by  the  king,  and 
therefore  protected  by  a  triple  ,  .  .  leodis  [were- 
gild].  His  authority  and  jurisdiction  extended 
over  a  district  answering  to  the  gaii  (canton)  of 
later  times,  in  which  he  acted  as  the  representa- 
tive of  the  king,  and  was  civil  and  military  gov- 
ernor of  the  people."— W.  C.  Perry,  The  Fnuiksi, 
eh.  10. — See,  also,  M.^rgrave. 

GRAFTON-CHATHAM  MINISTRY, 
The.     Si-e  En(;i.an-d:  A.  D.  1705-1708,  and  1770. 

GRAHAM'S  DIKE.     See  Roman  Wa.lls  ix 

'  GRAMPIANS,  OR   MONS   GRANPIUS. 

—  Victoriously  fought  by  the  IJomans  under 
Agricola  with  the  tribes  of  Caledonia.  A.  1).  86. 
Mr.  Skene  fixes  the  battle  ground  at  the  junction 


of  the  Isla  with  the  Tav.     Sec  Britain:  A.  D. 

78-S4. 

GRAN  CHACO,  The.— "  This  tract  of  flat 
country,  lying  between  the  tropic  and  29^  S.,  ex- 
tends eastward  to  the  Parana  and  Paraguay,  and 
westward  to  the  provinceof  Santiago  del  Estoro. 
Its  area  is  180.000  sq.  miles.  About  one-third 
belongs  to  Paraguay,  and  a  small  part  to  Bolivia, 
but  the  Inilk  is  in  the  Argentine  Republic.  .  .  . 
The  Gran  Chaco  is  no  desert,  but  a  rich  alluvial 
lowland,  fitted  for  colonization,  which  is  hindered 
by  the  want  of  knowledge  of  the  rivers  ami  their 
sliiftings." — Tlw  Am.  ynti/nili.st.  r.  23.  ;).  799. — 
"In  tlie  Quitchoane  language,  which  is  the  orig- 
inal language  of  Peru,  tliey  call  'chacu,'  those 
great  flocks  of  deer,  goats,  and  such  other  wild 
animals,  which  the  inhabitants  of  this  part  of 
America  drive  together  when  they  hunt  them; 
and  this  name  was  given  to  the  country  wc  speak 
of,  because  at  the  time  Francis  Pizarro  made 
himself  master  of  a  great  part  of  the  Peruvian 
empire,  a  great  number  of  its  inhabitants  took 
refuge  there.  Of  '  Chacu  ',  which  the  Spaniards 
pronounce  '  Chacou ',  custom  has  made  'Chaco.' 
It  appears  that,  at  first,  they  comprehended  uoth- 
iiig  luuler  this  name  but  the  coimtry  Ij'ing  be- 
tween the  moiuitains  of  the  Cordilliere,  the  Pilco 
Mayo,  and  the  Red  River ;  and  that  they  extended 
it,  in  process  of  time,  in  proportion  as  other  na- 
tions joined  the  Peruvians,  who  had  taken  refuge 
there  to  defend  their  liberties  against  the  Span- 
iards."— Father  Charlevoix,  IJist.  of  Paragnny, 
hk.  3  (('.  1).  —  For  an  account  of  the  tribes  of  the 
Gran  Chaco,  see  American  Aborigines:  Pampas 
Tribes. 

GRANADA  :  The  rise  of  the  city. — Granada 
"  was  small  and  unimportant  until  the  year  1012. 
Before  that  time,  it  was  considered  a  dependency 
of  Elvira  [the  neighboring  ancient  Roman  city 
of  lUiberis];  but,  "little  by  little,  the  people  o"f 
Elvira  nngrated  to  it,  and  as  it  grew  Elvira 
dwindled  into  insignificance." — II.  Coppee,  Con- 
quest if  Spain  by  tlie  Amh-Moors,  bk.  6,  eh.  5,  note 
(i:  2). 

A.  D.  711. — Taken  by  the  Arab-Moors.  See 
Spain:  A.  1).  711-713. 

A.  D.  1238. — The  founding  of  the  Moorish 
kingdom.— Its  vassalage  to  the  King  of 
Castile.     See  Spain:  A.  D.  1212-1238. 

A.  D.  1238-1273. — The  kingdom  under  its 
founder.— The  building  of  the  Alhambra.  See 
Spain:  A.  1).  1238-1273. 

A.  D.  1273-1460. — Slow  decay  and  crumbl- 
ing of  the  Moorish  kingdom.  See  Spain: 
A.  I).  127:!-U(30. 

A.  D.  1476-1492. — The  fall  of  the   Moorish 
kingdom.     See  Spain:  A.  D.  l-t76-U92. 
♦ 

GRANADA,  Treaty  of.  See  Italy:  A.  D. 
1.501-1504. 

GRANADINE  CONFEDERATION,  The. 
See  Coi.<)Miil.\N  St.vtes:  A.  D.  1830-1886. 

GRAND  ALLIANCES  against  Louis 
XIV.  See  France:  A.  D.  1689-1690.  to  1695- 
1696;  Spain:  A.  D.  1701-1702;  and  England: 
A.  I).  1701-1702. 

GRAND  ARMY  OF  THE  REPUBLIC— 
"Tlie  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic  was  organ- 
ized April  6.  1866,  "in  Decatur,  the  county  seat  of 
Macon  County,  Illinois.  Its  originator  was  Dr. 
Benjamin  F.  "Stephenson,  a  physician  of  Spring- 
field, Illinois,  w-ho  had  served  during  the  war  as 
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surgeon  of  the  14th  Illinois  Infantn-.  He  had 
spent  man)'  weeks  in  study  and  plans  so  that  the 
Order  might  be  one  that  would  meet  with  the 
general  approval  of  the  surviving  comrailes  of 
the  war,  and  thus  insure  their  hearty  co-opera- 
tion. He  made  a  draft  of  a  ritual,  and  sent  it 
by  Captain  John  S.  Phelps  to  Decatur,  where 
two  veterans,  Messrs.  Coltrin  and  Prior,  had  a 
.printing-office.  These  gentlemen,  with  their 
employees,  who  had  been  in  the  service,  were 
first  obligated  to  secrecy,  and  the  ritual  w  as  then 
placed  in  type  in- their  office.  Captain  Phelps 
returned  to  Springfield  with  proofs  of  the  ritual, 
but  the  comrades  in  Decatur  were  so  interested 
in  the  project,  that,  with  the  active  assistance  of 
Captain  51.  F.  Kanan  and  Dr.  J.  W.  Routh,  a 
sufficient  number  of  names  were  at  once  secured 
to  an  application  for  charter,  and  these  gentle- 
men went  to  Springfield  to  request  Dr.  Stephen- 
son to  return  with  them  and  organize  a  post  at 
Decatur.  The  formation  of  a  post  was  under 
way  in  Springfield,  but  not  being  ready  for 
muster.  Dr.  Stephenson,  accompanied  by  several 
comrades,  proceeded  to  Decatur,  and,  as  stated, 
on  April  6,  1866,  mustered  post  No.  1,  with 
General  Isaac  C.  Pugh  as  post  commander,  and 
Captain  Kanan  as  adjutant.  The  latter  gave 
material  aid  to  Dr.  Stephenson  in  the  work  of 
organizing  other  posts,  and  Dr.  Routh  served  as 
chairman  of  a  committee  to  revise  the  ritual. 
The  title,  "The  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic, 
U.  S.,'  was  formally  adopted  that  night.  Soon 
after  this,  post  No.  2  was  organized  at  Springfield 
with  General  Jules  C.  AVebber  as  commander. 
.  .  .  Nothing  was  done  in  the  Eastern  States 
about  establishing  posts  until  the  opportunity 
was  given  for  consultation  on  this  subject  at  a 
national  soldiers'  and  sailors'  convention,  held  in 
Pittsburg  in  September,  1866,  when  prominent 
representatives  from  Eastern  States  were  obli- 
gated and  authorized  to  organize  posts.  The  first 
posts  so  established  were  posts  Nos.  1  in  Phila- 
delphia, and  3  in  Pittsburg,  by  charters  direct 
from  the  acting  commander-in-chief.  Dr.  Stephen- 
son ;  and  post  2,  Philadelphia,  by  charter  received 
from  General  J.  K.  Proudflt,  department  com- 
mander of  Wisconsin.  A  department  convention 
was  held  at  Springfield.  Illinois,  July  13,  1866, 
and  adopted  resolutions  declaring  the  objects 
of  the  G.  A.  R.  General  John  W.  Palmer  was 
elected  the  first  Department  Commander.  .  .  . 
The  first  national  convention  was  held  at  Indian- 
apolis, Ind.,  November  20.  1866.  .  .  .  General 
Stephen  A.  Hurlbut,  of  Illinois,  was  elected 
Commander-in-Chief.  General  Thomas  B.  Mc- 
Kean.  of  New  York,  Senior  Vice-Commander- 
in-Chief:  General  Nathan  Kimball,  of  Indiana, 
Junior  Vice  -  Commander -in -Chief  ;  and  Dr. 
Stephenson,  Adjutant-General.  The  objects  of 
the  Order  cannot  be  more  briefly  stated  than  from 
the  articles  and  regulations.  1.  To  preserve  and 
strengthen  those  kind  and  fraternal  feelings  which 
bind  together  the  Soldiers,  Sailors,  and  Marines 
who  united  to  suppress  the  late  Rebellion,  and  to 
perpetuate  the  memory  and  history  of  the  dead. 
2.  "To  assist  such  former  comrades  in  arms  as 
need  help  and  protection,  and  to  extend  needful 
aid  to  the  widows  and  orphans  of  those  who 
liave  fallen.  3.  To  maintain  true  allegiance  to 
the  United  States  of  America,  based  upon  a 
paramount  respect  for,  and  fidelity  to,  its  Consti- 
tution and  laws,  to  discountenance  whatever 
tends  to  weaken  loyalty,  incites  to  insurrection. 


treason,  or  rebellion,  or  in  any  manner  impairs  the 
efficiency  and  permanency  of  our  free  institutions ; 
and  to  encourage  the  spread  of  universal  liberty, 
equal  rights,  and  justice  to  all  men.  Article 
IV.  defines  the  qualifications  of  members  in  the 
following  terms:  Soldiers  and  Sailors  of  the 
United  States  Army,  Navy,  or  ilarine  Corps  who 
served  between  April  12,  1861,  and  April  29, 
186.5,  in  the  war  for  the  suppression  of  the  Re- 
bellion, and  those  having  been  honorably  dis- 
charged therefrom  after  such  service,  and  of  such 
State  regiments  as  were  called  into  active  service 
and  subject  to  the  orders  of  United  States  gen- 
eral officers,  between  the  dates  mentioned,  shall 
be  eligible  to  membership  in  the  Grand  Army  of 
the  Republic.  No  person  shall  be  eligible  who 
has  at  an)-  time  borne  arms  against  the  United 
States.  .  .  .  The  second  national  encampment 
was  held  in  Independence  Hall,  Philadelphia. 
Pa.,  January  15,  1868.  .  .  .  General  John  A. 
Logan,  of  Illinois,  was  elected  Commander-in- 
Chief.  .  .  .  That  which  tended  most  to  attract 
public  attention  to  the  organization  was  the 
issuance  of  the  order  of  General  Logan  early  in 
his  administration,  in  1868,  directing  the  obser- 
vance of  May  30th  as  ^Memorial  Day.  ...  At  the 
national  encampment,  held  May  11,1870,  at  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  the  following  article  was  adopted 
as  a  part  of  the  rules  and  regulations:  'The 
national  encampment  hereby  establishes  a  Me- 
morial Day,  to  be  observed  bj-  the  members  of 
the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic,  on  the  30th 
day  of  May  annually,  in  commemoration  of  the 
deeds  of  our  fallen  comrades.  When  such  day 
occurs  on  Sunday,  the  preceding  day  shall  be  ob- 
served, except  where,  by  legal  enactment,  the  suc- 
ceeding day  is  made  a  legal  holiday,  when  such 
day  shall  be  observed.'  Memorial  Day  has  been 
observed  as  such  every  year  since  throughout  the 
country  wherever  a  post  of  the  Grand  Army  of 
the  Republic  has  beeu  established.  In  most  of 
the  States  the  day  h;is  been  designated  as  a  holi- 
day."— AY.  H.  Ward,  ed.,  Jiecorch  of  Members  of  the 
Grand  Army  of  the  Republic,  pp.  6-9. 

Also  is:  G.  S.  Merrill,  The  Grand  Army  of 
the  Republic  (Sew  Entj.  Mag.,  August,  1890). 

GRAND  ARMY  REMONSTRANCE, 
The.  Sue  England:  A.  D.  1648  (November 
— December). 

GRAND  COUNCIL,  The.  See  Venice: 
A.  D.  1032-1319. 

GRAND  MODEL,  The.— The  "fundamen- 
tal constitutions "  framed  bj'  the  philosopher, 
John  Locke,  for  the  Carolinas.  were  so  called  in 
their  day.  See  Nortu  C.\rolix.\  :  A.  D.  1669- 
1693. 

GRAND  PENSIONARY,  The.  See  Neth- 
ERL.wds:  a.  I).  10.J1-1G60. 

GRAND  REMONSTRANCE,  The.  See 
En<;l.\nii:  A.  !>.  1641  (Nove.mbek». 

GRAND  SERJEANTY.    See  Feudal  Ten- 

UKKS. 

GRAND  SHUPANES.     See  Siirp.^NES. 

GRANDELLA.OR  BENEVENTO, Battle 
of  (1266).  See  IT.4.LY  (SonTHERN):  A.  D.  1250- 
1268. 

GRANDI  OF  FLORENCE,  The.  See 
Florence:  A.  D.  12."iO-1293. 

GRANGE,  The.— Grangers.  See  United 
St.\tes  of  Am.  :  A.  D.  1877-1891. 

GRANICUS,  Battle  of  the  (B.  C.  334).  See 
Macedonia:  B.  C.  334-330. 
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GRANSON,  Battle  of  (1476).  See  Bru- 
CiVMiY;    A     1)    14711-1477. 

GRANT,  General  Ulysses  S.— First  Battle 
at  Belmont.  Sre  U nitkd  .States  ok  Am.  :  A.  I). 
IHCil   (SKi'Th;Mr.Ki; — November:  Ox  tiik  Misms- 

sii'i'i) Capture  of  Forts  Henry  and  Donel- 

son.  See  U.mted  St.\tes  of  Am.  :  A.  D.  1803 
(January  —  Februarv :  IvESTrcKT  —  Tennes- 
see)  Battle  of  Shiloh,  or  Pittsburg  Land- 
ing. See  InitedStatesof  Am:  A.  1).  isii-j  (Feb- 

ULARY— April:  Tennessee) Under Halleck 

at  Corinth.  Sec  United  St.\tes  ok  Am.  :  A.I). 
USOi  (AiMin,  — May:  Tennessee— .Mississikki). 
...  Command  of  the  Armies  of  the  Mississippi 
and  Tennessee.  See  United  States  ok  A.m.  ; 
A.  I).  1802  (.June — OtToHKR:  Tennessee — Ken- 
tucky)  luka   and    Corinth.       See   United 

States  OP  Am.  :  A.  D.  IsoiJ  (Ski'tkmbki! — Octo- 
ber: Mississippi) Campaign  against  Vicks- 

burg.  See  United  St.\tes  ok  Am.  :  A.  1).  1803 
(.January — Aprii, :    On   the   Mississippi),    and 

(April — Iui.y:    On   the    Mississippi) The 

Chattanooga  campaign.  See  United  States 
OK   Am,:   a.   L).    IfiU'-j    ((Dctobek — Xove.mber: 

Tennessee) In  chief  command  of  the  whole 

army.      Sec  United  St.vtes  ok  Am.  :  A.  D.  1804 

(Makch  —  April) Last     campaign.       See 

United  St.^tes  op  Am:  A.  D.  isiu  (.M.vt:  Vik- 
CiiNiA)  to  ISO.I  (April:  Virginia) Presiden- 
tial election,  re-election  and  Administration. 
See  I'nmki)  States  ok  A.m.  :  A.  I).  18(58  (Novem- 
ber), to  1H7()-1877. 

GRANVELLE'S  MINISTRY  IN  THE 
NETHERLANDS.    See  Netherl.\nds:  A.  D. 

i5.ir,-i.-Mn,  to  i.-iCi- 1.106, 

GRASSHOPPER  WAR,  The.  See  Ameri- 
can Al'.oItlCINKS:    SlL^WANESE. 

GRATIAN,  Roman  Emperor  (Western), 
A,  1),  :J07-;i8:i, 

GRAUBUNDEN  :  Achievement  of  indepen- 
dence.    See  Switzerland;  A.  D.  \:i'M~\-l'M. 

The  Valtelline  revolt  and  war.  See  France  : 
A,  I),  l(!24-l(j'>(i. 

Dismemberment  by  Bonaparte.  See  France  : 
A.  1).  17'J7  (.May— OcToiiER). 

GRAVE  :  A.  D.  1586.— Siege  and  capture  by 
the  Prince  of  Parma.  See  Netherlands:  A.  I). 
158.j-l.JS0. 

A.  D.  1593. — Capture  by  Prince  Maurice. 
See  Netherlands  :  A.  I).  1588-1593, 

GRAVELINES  :  A.  D.  1383.—  Capture  and 
destruction  by  the  English.  See  Flanders: 
A,  1),   138:',, 

A.  D.  1652. — Taken  by  the  Spaniards.  See 
France:  A,  I),  1052, 

A.  D.  1658. —  Siege  and  capture  by  the 
French.     See  France:  A,  1),  1055-1058, 

A.  D.  1659. — Ceded  to  France.  See  France: 
A,  1).   I(i5!t-10G1, 

GRAVELOTTE,  OR  ST.  PRIVAT,  Bat- 
tle of.  See  France:  A,  D,  1870  (.July— .Au- 
gust). 

GRAYBACKS,  BOYS  IN  GRAY.  Sec 
Boys  ln  I!h  k. 

GREAT  BELL  ROLAND,  The.  See 
Ghent:  A.  D.  1539-1540. 


GREAT  BRIDGE,  Battle  at  (1775).  See 
Virginia :   A,  D.  1775-1770. 

GREAT  BRITAIN:  Adoption  of  the  name 
for  the  United  Kingdoms  of  England  and  Scot- 
land.    See  Scotland:  A.I).  1707. 

GREAT  CAPTAIN,  The.— This  \vas  the 
title  enininouly  .ijiven  to  the  Spanish  general. 
Gonsalvi)  de  Cordova,  after  his  eampaigii  against 
the  French  in  Italv,  See  Italy:  A,  I),  1501- 
1504, 

GREAT  COMPANY,  The.  See  Italy: 
A,  I),  1343-131)3, 

GREAT  CONDE,  The.     See  Conde, 

GREAT  DAYS  OF  AUVERGNE,  The. 
See  Franc  k:   A,  1),   1005. 

GREAT  ELECTOR,  The.  See  Hranden- 
BURci:   A.  1).  lOlO-lOSS, 

GREAT  INTERREGNUM,  The.  SccGeh- 
many:   a.  1).  l-'50-1272. 

GREAT  KANAWHA,  Battle  of  the.  See 
Ohio  (\'.\lley):   A.  I).  1774. 

GREAT  KING,  The.— A  title  .ilien  applied 
to  tlie  kiiiirs  of  the  ancient  Persian  Iiioiiarcliw 

GREAT  MEADOWS,  Washington's  "first 
battle  and  capitulation  at.  See  Ohio  (Valley): 
A,  I),  1754, 

GREAT  MOGULS.  The  Mongol  sover- 
eigns of  India.     Sic  India:   A,  I),  13!):)-1005. 

GREAT  PEACE,  The.  See  Bketigny, 
Tre.\ty  ok, 

GREAT  POWERS,  The.— The  si.\-  larger 
and  stronger  nations  of  Eiiroiie, — England,  Ger- 
many, France,  Austria,  Russia  and  It:ily, — are 
often  referred  to  as  "the  great  powers."  Until 
the  rise  of  united  Italy,  the  "great  powers"  of 
Europe  were  live  in  nunilicr, 

GREAT  PRIVILEGE,  or  Great  Charter 
of  Holland, The.  See  Netherlands:  A,  1),  1477, 
and  alter, 

GREAT  RUSSIA.     See  Russia,  GiSE.vr, 

GREAT  SALT  LAKE  CITY,  The  found- 
ing of.     See  .Mormonism:   A,  1),  1840-1848, 

GREAT  SCHISM,  The.  Sec  Papacy:  A.  1), 
1377-1417:  and  Italy:  A,  D.  1343-1.389,  and 
1378. 

GREAT  TREK,  The.  See  South  Akrica: 
A.  I).  1800-lssi. 

GREAT  WALL  OF  CHINA.  See  China: 
The  oiiKaN  OK  THE  People. 

GREAT  WEEK,  The.  SccFr-^nce:  A.  D. 
18;io-|s40. 

GREAT  YAHNI,  Battle  of  (1877).  Sec 
Turks:  A.  D.  1877-1878. 

GREAVES. — The  greaves  wliieh  formed 
]iart  of  the  armour  of  the  ancient  Greeks  were 
"  leggings  formed  of  a  pewter-like  metal,  which 
covered  the  lower  liinljs  down  to  the  instep;  and 
they  wore  fastened  by  clasps,  .  .  ,  Homer  des- 
ignates them  as  'llcKible';  and  he  frequently 
speaks  of  the  Greek  soldiery  as  being  wc^ll- 
equipped  with  this  important  defence  —  not 
only,  that  is,  well  provided  with  greaves,  but  also 
having  thcni  so  well  formed  and  ad.iusted  that 
they  would  protect  the  limbs  of  the  warrior 
without  in  any  degree  affecting  his  freedom  of 
movement  and  action.  These  greaves,  as  has 
been  stated,  appear  to  have  been  formed  of  a 
metal  resembling  the  alloy  that  we  know  as 
pewter," — C,  Boiilell,  Anus  and  Armour  in 
Antiquity  and  the  Middle  Ayes,  ch.  2,  sect.  3. 
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